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PREFACE 


‘ Give heed to . . . teaching.’ Perhaps the Church of Christ has never given 
sufficient heed to teaching since the earliest and happiest days. In our own day 
the importance of teaching, or, as we sometimes call it, expository preaching, has 
been pressed home through causes that are various yet never accidental; and it is 
probable that in the near future more heed will be given by the Church to teaching 
than has ever been given before. 

As a contribution towards the furnishing of the Church for that great work, 
this Dictionary of the Bible is published. It is a Dictionary of the Old and New 
Testaments, together with the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized 
and Kevised English Versions, and with constant reference to the original tongues. 
Every effort has been used to make the information it contains reasonably full, 
trustworthy, and accessible. 

As to fulness. In a Dictionary of the Bible one expects that the words 
occurring in the Bible, and yvhich do not explain themselves, will receive some 
explanation. The present Dictionary more nearly meets that expectation than any 
Dictionary that has hitherto been published. Articles have been written on the 
names of all Persons and Places, on the Antiquities and Archaeology of the Bible, 
on its Ethnology, Geology, and Natural History, on Biblical Theology and Ethic, and 
even on the obsolete or archaic words occurring in the English Versions. The 
greater number of the articles are of small compass, for care has been exercised to 
exclude vague generalities as well as unaccepted idiosyncrasies ; but there are many 
articles which deal with important and difficult subjects, and extend to considerable 
length. Such, for example, and to mention only one, is the article in the first 
volume on the Chronology of the New Testament. 

As to trustworthiness. The names of the authors are appended to their articles, 
except where the article is very brief and of minor importance; and these names are 
the best guarantee that the work may be relied on. So far as could be ascertained, 
those authors were chosen for the various subjects who had made a special study of 
that subject, and might be able to speak with authority upon it. Then, in addition 
to the work of the Editor and his Assistant, every sheet has passed through the 
hands of the three distinguished scholars whose names are found on the title-page. 

These scholars are not responsible for errors of any kind, if such should be dis- 
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covered in the Dictionary, but the time and care they have spent upon it may be 
taken as a good assurance that the work as a whole is reliable and authoritative. 

As to accessibility. While all the articles have been written expressly for 
this work, so they have been arranged under the headings one would most naturally 
turn to. Tn a very few cases it has been found necessary to group allied subjects 
together. But even then, the careful system of black-lettering and cross-reference 
adopted, should enable the reader to find the subject wanted without delay. And so 
important has it seemed to the Editor that each subject should be found under its 
own natural title, that he has allowed a little repetition here and there (though not 
in identical terms) rather than distress the reader by sending him from one article 
to another in search of the information he desires. The Proper Names will be found 
under the spelling adopted in the Revised Version, and in a few very familiar 
instances the spelling of the Authorized Version is also given, with a cross-reference 
to the other. On the Proper Names generally, and particularly on the very difficult 
and unsettled questions of their derivation, reference may be made to the article 
Names (Proper), which will be found in the third volume. The Hebrew, and (where 
it seemed to be of consequence for the identification of the name) the Greek of the 
Septuagint, have been given for all proper and many common names. It was found 
impracticable to record all the variety of spelling discovered in different manuscripts 
of the Septuagint; and it was considered unnecessary, in view of the great Edition 
now in preparation in Cambridge, and the Concordance of Proper Names about to be 
published at the Clarendon Press. The Abbreviations, considering the size and scope 
of the work, will be seen to be few and easily mastered. A list of them, together 
with a simple and uniform scheme of transliterating Hebrew and Arabic words, will 
be found on the following pages. The Maps have been specially prepared for this 
work by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. The Illustrations (the drawings for which 
have been chiefly made in Syria by the Rev. G. M. Maekie, M.A.) are confined to 
subjects which cannot be easily understood without their aid. 

The Editor has pleasure in recording his thanks to many friends and willing 
fellow-workers, including the authors of the various articles. In especial, after those 
whose names are given on the title-page, he desires to thank the Rev. W. Sanday, 
D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, who has 
read many of the articles and given valuable assistance in other ways, and whose 
name might have appeared on the title-page, had not illness prevented him for some 
time from carrying out his intention of reading the proof-sheets as they were ready; 
next, his own early teacher, Dr. Donald Shearer, who voluntarily undertook, and 
has most conscientiously carried out, the verification of the passages of Scripture; 
also Professor Mahaffy of Dublin, who kindly read some articles in proof; Professor 
Ryle of Cambridge; Professor Salmond of Aberdeen: Principal Stewart of St. 
Andrews; and Principal Fairbairn and Mr. J. Vernon Bartlet, M.A. of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have the sole right of publication of this 
Dictionary of the Bible in the United States and Canada. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Alex.« Alexandrian. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse. 

Apocr. =Apocrypha. 

Aq. =Aquila. 

Arab. =Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.—circa, about. 

Can. = Canaauite. 
cf. *= Compare, 
ct. sa Contrast. 

D as Deuteronomist. 

Ea=Elohist. 

edd. = Editions or Editors. 

Egyp.= Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. =s Ethiopia. 

f. =and following verse or page; as Ac 10 841 - 
if. as and following verses or pages; as Mt ll 880 * 
Gr. = Greek. 

H = Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Isr. sb Israelite. 

J=Jahwist. 

J"=Jehovah. 

J erus. = J erusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 


L General 

LXX = Septuagint. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT=Massoretic Text, 
n. =note. 

NT=New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

0T = 01d Testament. 

P = Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. =s Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phcen. s= Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 

Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Symm. = Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 

TR = Textus Receptus. 
tr. = translate or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WII= VVestcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament . 


Gn-Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lvfc Leviticus. 

Nu= Numbers. 

Dt as Deuteronomy. 

Jos =s Joshua. 

Jg=Judges. 

Ru=Rutn. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 K= 1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch = 1 and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr=Ezra, 

Neh as Nehemiah. 

Est—Esther. 

Job. 

Ps=Psalms. 

Pr=Proverbs. 

Eo=Ecclesiastes. 


Ca = Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Jor=Jeremiah. 

La=Lamentations. 
Ezk=Ezekiel. 

Dn=Daniel. 

Hos = Hosea. 

Jl=Joel. 

Am = Amos. 
Ob=Obadiah. 

Jon = Jonah. 

Mic = Micah. 

Nah=Nahum. 

Hab=Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Hag=Haggai. 

Zee = Zechariah. 
Mai as Malachi. 


Apocrypha. 

1 Es. 2 Es sa 1 and 2 To = Tobit. 
Ksaras. Jth=Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

Wis = Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar = Baruch. 

Three = Song of the 
Three Children. 


S s = Susanna. 

Bel s= Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Manasses. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac = l and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament . 

1 Th, 2 Th = 1 and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti = 1 and 2 


Mt=Matthew. 

Mk = Mark. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro = Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Eph = Ephesians. 

Ph = Prnlippians. 

Col = Colossians. 


Timothy. 

Tit=Titus. 

Philem = Philemon. 

He = Hebrews. 

Ja=James. 

IP, 2P=1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2 , 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev=Revelation. 
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III. English Versions 


Wyc.=Wyclif’s Bible (NT c. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’a Revision c. 1388). 

Tind. = Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 
Cov. = Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt, or Rog.= Matthew’s (i.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great=Cranmer’s ‘Great’ Bible 1539. 
Tav.r= Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. * Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 

Tom. =Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. =: Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou. = Douay OT 1609. 

AV=Authorized Version 1611. 

AVm=Authorized Version margin. 

RV = Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
RVm = Revised Version margin. 
EV=Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


IV. For the Literature 


AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AT=Altes Testament. 

B£=Bampton Lecture. 

British Museum. 

BRP =Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

CIG = Corpus Inscriptionum Grsecarum. 

C7Z = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CIS= Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

COT= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 

DB =.Dictionary of the Bible. 

GGA =G6ttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
GP7=Geschicnte des Volkes Israel. 

HCM = Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 
//2£=Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HJP =History of the Jewish People. 

HGHL — Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HI= History of Israel. 

HPM= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 
«/7)rA=Jahrbucher fUr deutsche Theologie. 
JBAS =Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JQR= Jewish Quarterly Review. 

KAT =Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 
XOT=Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 
0iV=Otium Norvicense. 

OTJC=TYiq Old Test, in the Jewish Church. 


PEF= Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFSt = Quarterly Statement of the same. 

PSBA = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 

PEE =Real-EncyclopJidie fur protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

QPB= Queen’s Printers’ Bible. 

REJ— Revue des Etudes Juives. 

RP =Records of the Past. 

RS =Religion of the Semites. 

SBOT= Sacred Books of Old Test. 

&fif=Studien und Kritiken. 

SWP= Memoirs of the Survey of Western 
Palestine. 

ThL or ThLZ- Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

7’A7’=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TSBA = Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archaeology. 

WAI= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

ZAW or ZATIF=Zeitschrift fur die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV— Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paliistina- 
Vereins. 

ZK1V = Zeitschrift fur kirchliche Wissenschaft. 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, as KAT 3 , LOT 3 . 
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A. —This letter is used in critical notes on 
the text of OT and NT to denote the Codex 
Alexandrinus, a MS of the Greek Bible written 
apparently in Egypt c. A.D. 450, placed in the 
library of the Patriarch of Alexandria in 1098, 
presented by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople (formerly of Alexandria), to Charles l. 
in 1028, and now in the British Museum. It con¬ 
tains the whole Bible except Gn ]4 14 ' 17 
16 8 ' 9 , 1 K [1 S] 12 18 -14 9 , Ps 40 (50) 20 -79 (80) 11 , Mt 
H-25 6 , Jn 6 50 -8 63 , 2 Co 4 l3 -12 7 . 'The Psalter is intro¬ 
duced by a letter of Athanasius to Marcellinus, 
the Hypotheses of Eusebius, and various tables; 
and is concluded by a collection of Canticles from 
OT and NT, and a Christian Morning llymn. 
Rev is followed by two Epistles of Clement (want¬ 
ing l 68 ' 08 2 13 ‘ ao ), both apparently still in ecclesiastical 
use at the time when this MS. was written. Last 
of all, marked as extra-canonical, came eighteen 
Psalms of Solomon ; but this part has disappeared. 
Its readings in OT can be most readily ascer¬ 
tained from Professor Swete’s edition of the LXX. 
Its NT text was published by Woide in 1786, by 

B. II. Cowper in I860, and by E. H. Hansell in a 
parallel text, 1864. The whole MS was published 
in a photographic facsimile by the Curators of the 
British Museum in 1879. J. O. E. Murray. 

X (Aleph), the first letter in the Heb. alphabet. 
This symbol in crit. app. denotes the Codex 
Sinaiticus, a MS of the Greek Bible discovered in 
the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai by 

C. Tisehendorf, 1844 and 1859. It was written 
towards the middle or end of the 4th cent. 
Four scribes at least were employed on it. The 
scribe who copied Tobit and Judith wrote also six 
cancel leaves in the NT containing Mt 16 9 -18 3a 
24 3 ®-2G 6 , Mk 14 M -Lk 1 M , 1 Th 2 34 -5 M , He 4 16 -8 1 , 
besides various headlines, titles, subscriptions, 
and section numbers. This scribe Tisehendorf 
further identified with the scribe who wrote the 
NT in Codex B, Vaticanus (which see). The MS 
shows marks of revision due to various hands from 
the 4th cent, to the 12th cent. One of these, k 0 *, 
7th cent., declares in a note at the end of 2 Es [Ezr- 
Neh] and at the end of Est, that he had compared 
the MS in these books with a very ancient copy 
transcribed by Antoninus the Confessor, and col¬ 
lated with Origen’s Hexapla by the holy martyr 
Pamphilus when in prison at Caesarea. The cor¬ 
rections introduced by him in these books, though 
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of an Origenic character, certainly do not embody 
the complete Hexaplaric text. 

There seems to be no clear evidence to show 
either where the MS was written, or how it passed 
into the possession of the monks of St. Catherine. 
While in their possession it fell into decay, and 
long ago the outside sheets were cut up for book¬ 
binding purposes; and Tisehendorf was convinced 
that the sheets he rescued in 1844 were only wait¬ 
ing their turn for use in the oven. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that the MS is now far from 
complete. It contains portions of Gn 23. 24 and of 
Nu 5. 6 . 7 ; 1 Ch 9 27 -19 17 , 2 Es 9 9 *«‘ d [Ear 9 9 -Neh], 
Est, To, Jth, 1 Mac, 4 Mac (3 Mac perhaps lost), 
Is, Jer, La l-2 ao , Jl, Ob, Jon, Null, Hab, Zeph, 
Hag, Zee, Mai, Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Wis, Sir, Job. 
The NT is complete, and is followed by the Epistle 
of Barnabas and part of the Shepherd of Hennas. 

The text has been published in facsimile type— 
( 1 ) in 1846, * Cod. Eriu.-Aug.,’ containing the sheets 
of OT secured in 1844; (2) in 1862, ‘Cod. Sin., , 
containing, besides NT, the rest of OT, with the 
exception of a few verses (published in an appendix 
in 1867). Tisehendorf also published the NT text 
in a handy volume in 1863. The OT readings are 
most easily accessible in Swete’s edition of the 
LXX (Cambridge, 1887-95, ed. 2, 1895-8). 

J. 0. E. Murray. 

A. —A symbol used in OT criticism by Dillmann 
to signify the Priestly elements of the Hex., more 
usually known as P. See Uexateucil 

E. II. Woods. 

A is frequently used in AV, and sometimes 
retained in RV, in constructions that are now 
obsolete. It is found both as an adj. (or indef. 
art.) and as a prep. 1 . A, as an adj., is a worn- 
down form of the Old English adj. an, ‘ one.* 
( 1 ) In modern Eng. a is used before a con¬ 
sonantal sound, an before a vowel sound. In 
the Eng. VSS of the Bible this usage is not 
invariable. See An. (2 ) A is found qualifying 
abstract nouns without directing their meaning: 
Wis 12 17 ‘ thou art of a full power’ (RV ‘perfect in 
power’); 12 19 ‘ to be of a good hope’ (RV ‘of good 
hope’); 2 Co 10 6 ‘having in a readiness’ (RV 
‘ being in readiness ’); 2 Mac 13 la ‘ commanded 
they should be in a readiness.’ Cf. Guylforde, 
Pylgrymage 7 : ‘ alwaye in a redynesse to set forth 
when they woll.’ On tne other hand it is sometimes 
omitted where it is required for individualising: 
Sir 39 17 * at time convenient.’ (3) In Lk 9 M ‘ about 
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an eight days (RV about eight days) after these 
sayings ’ the art. is used as in ‘ a good many ’; so 
1 Mac 4 1B ‘ there were slain of them upon a three 
thousand men ’ (RV * about three thousand ’). 

2. In other expressions A is a prep., being 
a worn-down form of an or on , and stands for 
the modern ‘at,’ ‘in,’ or ‘on.’ 2 Ch 2 18 ‘three 

thousand and six hundred overseers to set the 
people a work ’ (RV ‘ awork ’); I Co 9 7 * who 
goeth a warfare (RV ‘servcth’) any time at his 
own charges?’ Jth 7® ‘horsemen . . . and other 
men that were afoot.* Most frequently with a 
verbal noun in ‘ing*: 2 Ch 16 8 ‘wherewith Baasha 
was a building’ (AV of 1611, later edd. ‘was 
building,’ RV ‘ had builded ’); 1 Es 6 20 * Being 
still a building, it is not yet fully ended ’; Lk 8^ 
‘She lay a dying.’ The full form an or on re¬ 
mained side oy side with this worn-down form : 
Ac 13 M ‘David . . . fell on sleep’; Mt 4 a ‘He 
was afterward an hungered ’ (RV ‘ He afterward 
hungered.’ ‘An hungered’ occurs also Mt 12 l * 8 
2 5 ao. w.«. 44 ? Mk 2 2» f Lk 63> an d i n a n these places 
RV leaves it unchanged). 

Literature.—B esides the necessary edd. of the Eng. Bible, 
Skeat, Etymol. Diet., of the Eng. Lang.% ; Murray and Bradley, 
Eng. Diet, on Hist. Principles (called the Oxford Eng. Diet.) ; 
Whitney, Century Diet. ; YVrlgnt, Bible Word Book a; Michie, 
Bible Words and Phrases ; Mayhew, Select Glossary of Bible 
Words ; Trench, Select Glossary ; together with the Concord¬ 
ances to Shakespeare, Milton, etc. ; and the Clarendon Press 
and Pitt Press edd. of the Eng. works of the period. 

J. Hastings. 

AARON d’nnN, I, XX ’A apwv). —In the narratives 
of the Exodus, Aaron is, after Moses, the most 
prominent figure. Often appearing as the colleague 
or representative of the great leader and lawgiver, 
he is in particular the priest, and the head of the 
Israelitish priesthood. We must, however, distin¬ 
guish between our different authorities in the 
rent., for in the priestly narrative Aaron not 
unnaturally occupies a far more important place 
than in the earlier account of J E. 

In JE, Aaron is first introduced as Moses’ 
brother, and witli the titlo of the Levite , in Ex 
4 14 J, where J", sending Moses on his mission to 
tho Israelites, appoints him, on account of his 
fluency ih speech, to be the spokesman of Moses to 
the people (vv. 14 ' ,B ). Aaron meets his brother in 
the mount of God ; together they return to Egypt 
and assemble tho elders of the Israelites, before 
whom Aaron, instructed by Moses, delivers God’s 
message and performs tho appointed signs. The 
people believe ; but when Moses and Aaron re¬ 
quest Pharaoh to grant the people temporary 
leave of absence, the king refuses to listen to them 
(Ex 4-6 1 ). In the account of the plagues Aaron 
occupies quite a subordinate place, being the 
silent companion of his brother. It is Moses who 
is sent to Pharaoh and announces the coming 
plagues (Ex 7 14ff * 8 lff * 20ir * 9 lff - 13ir * [J mainly]—with 
10® contrast 10° ‘ he turned ’). Aaron is merely 
called in four times along with Moses to entreat 
for their removal (8 8 * 20 9 a7 10 10 ). Indeed it seems 
probable that the mention of Aaron in these 

S assages is due, not to the original narrative of J, 
ut to the editor who combined J and E ; for in 
each case Moses alone answers, and in his own 
name; in 8 3y 9 s3 10 18 his departure alone is men¬ 
tioned, while in 8 ia it is Moses alone who prays for 
the removal of the frogs. In the history of the 
wanderings the passages relating to Aaron are for 
the most part derived from E, where indeed Miriam 
is described as the sister of Aaron (16 20 ). With 
Hur he assists Moses in holding up the rod of God 
to ensure the defeat of Amalek G7 10 - 13 E), and 
together with the elders he is called to Jethro’s 
sacriflco (18 12 E). At Sinai, while priests and people 
remain below, Aaron accompanies Moses up the 
mountain (19® 4 J), together with Nadab, Abihu, 


and seventy elders of Israel (24 lf * 8 ' n ); and when 
Moses with Joshua alone is about to approach 
still nearer to God, Aaron and Hur are temporarily 
appointed supreme judges of the people (24 18 * ” 
E). Moses’ absence being prolonged, Aaron, at 
the people’s request, makes a golden calf as a 
visible symbol of J", for which he afterwards 
weakly excuses himself to Moses, throwing the 
blame upon the people (32 1 *®*® 1 '® 6 ). At a later 
period Aaron with Miriam opposes Moses, on the 
ground that they also are recipients of divine 
revelations, Miriam being apparently regarded as 
the leader on this occasion, since the punishment 
falls upon her (Nu 12 E). Some further par¬ 
ticulars relating to Aaron are to be learnt from 
Dt, in passages apparently based on the narra¬ 
tive of J,E; namely the intercession offered by 
Moses on his account after the making of the 
golden calf (Dt 9®°); the choice of Levi as the 
priestly tribe, probably in consequence of the zeal 
shown by them against the idolaters (10 w ‘); the 
death of Aaron at Moserah (site unknown), and 
the succession of his son Eleazar to the priestly 
office (10 8,7 , the itinerary probably from E, cf. Nu 
21 12f * 18 * 18ff *). The last passage is important as 
showing that the tradition of a hereditary priest¬ 
hood in the family of Aaron was found even 
outside the priestly history. Comp. Jos 24 s ® E, 
where mention is made of 1’hinehas, the son of 
Eleazar the son of Aaron. 

It is, however, in tho priestly tradition, where 
the institution of the ordinances of divine worship 
is described at length, that Aaron figures most 
prominently as the founder of the Israelitish 
priesthood, and becomes, indeed, with Moses the 
joint leader of the people. P records several 
details respecting Aaron’s family : he is the son of 
Amram and Joehebed (Ex 6 20 ), and three years 
older than Moses (ib. 7 7 , Nu 33 89 ). His wife was 
Elislieba, his sons Nadab, Abihu (cf. Ex 24 l * a E?), 
Eleazar (cf. Jos 24 s3 E), and Ithamar. Sco Ex 
B 28 etc. A slightly different representation of 
Aaron’s first commission is given m Ex GM 13 P, 
from that in the parallel narrative Ex 4-6 1 JE. 
Here Aaron is appointed the spokesman of Moses, 
not to the people, but to Pharaoh (see 7 1 ), and it is 
before the king that Aaron works a wondor, 
turning his rod into a serpent. From this point 
onwards the importance assigned to Aaron in 
P becomes very marked. lie regularly co¬ 
operates with Moses at the time of the 
Egyp. plagues, usually bringing these to pass by 
means of his rod in accordance with Moses’ 
instructions (Ex 7 1W * 8 M * lflf -). Many commands of 
God are addressed to both leaders alike (Ex 9 8 * 10 
12 1 - 48 , Lv IP 13 1 14 83 15 1 , Nu 2 1 , of. I 8 - 17 - 44 ); 
they are consulted by the people (Nu 9 8 15 88 , cf. 
13 28 ), and against botn of them the murmurings of 
the people are directed (Ex 16 a , Nu 14®, cf. 28 
Igs. 4f c I,i® 20 a ). All this, however, does not 
prevent distinct and characteristic parts being 
assigned to each of them. Thus the first place is 
given to Moses throughout. He receives the 
divine revelation on Mount Sinai respecting the 
appointment of Aaron and his sons to the priest¬ 
hood (Ex 28 1 ' 4 29 44 ), and upon the comnletion of 
the tabernacle solemnly consecrates them, and 
offers the appointed sacrifices (Ex 29, Lv 8. 9). 
Aaron, on the other hand, is specially ‘ the priest’ 
(Ex 31 10 35 19 38® 1 , Lv 13 a , Nu 18 38 ), who stays a plague 
by an offering of incense (Nu 16 46 * 48 ); to his charge 
the tabernacle is committed (ib. 4®* 10 * a7f * ®®), and 
to him the Levites are given in exchange for the 
firstborn (ib. 3 8afr *). Aaron is distinguished from 
his sons, the inferior priests, by the anointing 
which he receives (Ex 29 7 , Lv 8 la , cf. Ex 29 ,2a , 
Lv 48.6.16 Q 20.22 op 0 * * 2 , Nu 35®®)passages 
which speak of his sons as being also anointed 
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probably belon" to the later additions to the 
Priestly Code (Ex 28 41 30 30 40 15 , Lv 7 86 , Nu 3 8 ). 
Between the family of Aaron and the rest of the 
Levites a sharp distinction is drawn (see cap. 
Nu 3. 4). In tnis connection it is to be noticed 
that in the main portion of Nu 16 Korah’s com¬ 
panions in his rebellion are called * princes of the 
congregation ’ (16 2 ), i.e. not all Levites (cf. Nu 
27®); their complaints are directed against the 
exclusive claims of the tribe of Levi, and all mur- 
murings are finally silenced by the miraculous 
budding of the rod of Aaron, the representative of 
the house of Levi (Nu 17 1 * 11 ). But certain addi¬ 
tions seem to have been made to the chapter to 
emphasize a different point, and in these passages 
Korah’s companions are regarded as wholly Levites, 
who protest against the superior claims of the house 
of Aaron (Nu i0s-n.i8-w.w-44). See further, Priests ; 
also Aaronites, Aaron’s Rod, Koraii. 

For failing to show due honour to J" at 
Meribah Kaaosh, in the fortieth year of the 
wanderings, Aaron was forbidden to enter the 
promised land (Nu 20 8 ' 18 ). Shortly afterwards, 
accompanied by Moses and his own son Eleazar, 
Aaron ascended Mount Hor, on the border of the 
land of Edom, and after being solemnly stripped of 
his priestly garments, which were put on Eleazar, 
died there at the age of 123 (Nu ‘JO 22 ’ 2 * 33 381, P). 
The site of Mount Hor is uncertain, the traditional 
identification with Jebel Nebi llarun, S.W. of 
Petra, being very doubtful (see Dillm. on Nu 20 22 ) ; 
the itinerary of r (Nu 33 30 * 88 ) names six stages be¬ 
tween Moseroth (I)t 10 6 Mosernh) and Mt. Hor. 

In the older literature outside the Pent., the 
mission of Moses and Aaron in Egypt is alluded to 
in Jos 24® E, and 1 S 12 6 * 8 (a passage which has 
affinities with E). Micali (6 4 ) names as the leaders 
of the people at the time of the Exodus, Moses, 
Aaron, anci Miriam, but Aaron is not mentioned 
elsewhere in the prophets. II. A. White. 

AARONITES (jnqx ‘sons of Aaron’).—This 
phrase might, according to Sem. idiom, denote 
either the members of a class or guild (comp, sons 
of Korah, sons of Asaph, sons of the prophets), or 
members of a family connected by blood kinship. 
As used in OT it was understood in the latter 
sense, all the priests, at anyrate from the time of 
the second temple, tracing their descent from 
Aaron, as the head and founder of the Israelitish 
priesthood. The term docs not occur earlier than 
the priestly portions of the Pent., where in certain 
groups of laws the epithet Aaronites is often given 
to the priests (see esp. Lv 1-3, and comp. 6° 
‘Aaron and his sons’), and a sharp distinction is 
drawn between the Aaronite priests and the 
Levites who wait upon them (see esp. Nu 3 10 
16 40 18 1 ' 7 ). It is doubtful whether Rny mention 
of the Aaronites or seed of Aaron was to be 
found in the original H (Law of Holiness), 
the present text of Lv 17 2 21 1 * 17 - 2K 24 22 2 * 4 * 18 
being probably due to the It. The Chronicler 
divides the priests into the houses of Eleazar and 
Ithamar, assigning sixteen courses to the former 
and eight to the latter ; and, probably without 
good authority, he connects the former with the 
Zadokite priests of Jerus., and the latter with 
the family of Eli (1 Ch 24), though the name of 
one of Eli’s sons (cf. also 1 S 2 27f *) would suggest a 
connexion between this family and Phinehas the 
son of Eleazar (Jos 24 w ). Throughout his work 
the priests are frequently termed the Aaronites 
(sons of Aaron)—viz. 1 Ch C 64 - 67 15 4 23 28 - 82 24 l -« 
2 Ch 13 9 * 10 26 18 29 21 31 19 35 14 , Neh 10 88 12 47 . In 
1 Ch 12 27 27 17 the house or family of Aaron is 
placed on a level with the other tribes; and 
similarly in some late Psalms, by the side of the 
House of Israel and the House of Levi, the priestly 


class is described as the House of Aaron (Ps 115 10,18 
118 s 135 10 ). II. A. White. 

AARON’S ROD.—Aaron’s rod is the centre of 
interest in an important incident of the desert 
wanderings—time and place are both uncertain— 
as recorded by the priestly narrator (P), Nu 17 1 ’ 11 
(Heb. text 17 18 * 2B ). The passage should be studied 
in connexion with the more complex narrative in 
ch. 16, to the events of which the incident in 

? uestion forms the sequel (see Driver, LOT 6 9f.). 
n obedience to a divine command, 12 rods, repre¬ 
senting the 12 princes of the tribes, each with the 
name of a prince engraved upon it, together with a 
13th rod (cf. Vulg. fueruntque virgin duodecim 
absque virga Aaron) to represent the tribe of Levi, 
but nearing the name of Aaron, were deposited by 
Moses before ‘the testimony,’ i.e. before the ark. 
The following morning it was found that ‘ tho rod 
of Aaron for the house of Levi was budded, and 
put forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and bare 
ripe almonds’ (17 8 RV), by which it was miracu¬ 
lously proved that J" had Himself selected the 
tribe of Levi to be the exclusive possessors of the 
priestly prerogatives. The standpoint of the 
narrator is thus different from that of a later 
stratum in the foregoing section, which represents 
a party of Levites in revolt against the exclusive 
priesthood of the sons of Aaron. 4 Aaron’s rod that 
budded ’ was ordered to be put back to its former 
place ‘before the [ark of the] testimony’ (17 10 ) as a 
token to future generations of the divine choice. 
A later Jewish tradition, at variance with this 
command, and with the express statement of 1 K8 9 , 
is found in He 9 4 , and in later Jewish writers, that 
the rod, like the pot of manna, had a place with 
tho tables of stone within the ark. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 
AB.— See Names (Proper), and Time. 

ABACUC.—The form in which the name of the 
prophet Habakkuk appears in 2 Es l 40 . 


ABADDON.—This word is found in the OT 
only in the Wisdom Literature. Wlion it first 
appears, the old view of Sheol as a place where 
the family, national, and social distinctions of the 
world above are reproduced, had been partially 
displaced ; and in some measure the higher concep¬ 
tion had gained acceptance, which held that in Sheol 
at all events moral distinctions were paramount, 
and that men were treated there according to their 
deserts. In Job 31 la Abaddon (fnoa) bears the 
general meaning of 4 ruin,’ 4 destruction.’ (But see 
Dillm. and Dav. in loc. ) In the other instances of its 
occurrence, however, it is specialised, and designates 
the place of the lost in Sheol. Thus in Job 26 u , l’r 
15 n 27 20 (**n2K, in Ker6 j'pgs) it occurs in conjunction 
with 4 Sheol ’ (Sued), and in Ps 88 11 with ‘ grave ’ 
(nap). Again, in Job 28 aa a further development is 
to be observed. In this passage it is linked with 
death (niD), and personified in the same way as we 
find k;£ 5? in Dn 4 28 and Hades in Rev 6 8 , and 
d'dp and mpD in the Talmud. The word is found 
once moro in the Bible in Rev 9 11 . In this passage 
it is used as the proper name of a prince of the 
infernal regions, and explained by tho word ’A7ro\- 
\i/ao/= 4 Destroyer.’ In the LXX piim is always 
rendered by diruXeia, except in Job 31 ia where LX!x 
implies a different text. The first two meanings 
above given are found in the Aram, and later Heb. 
Finally, in the latter in the ’Euiek Ilammelech, f. 15. 
3, Abaddon becomes the lowest place of Gehenna. 

R. H. Charles. 

ABADIAS (’Aj3a5/as), 1 Es 8 80 .—Son of Jczolus, of 
the sons of Joab, returned with Ezra from captivity 
Called Obadiah, son of Jehiel, Ezr 8 9 . 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 
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IBAGTHA (Krp!$, Est l 10 ), one of the seven 
chamberlains or eunuchs sent by Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes) to fetch the queen, Vashti, to his 
banquet. The name, which is apparently Persian, 
is probably akin to the names Bigtha (l 10 ) and 
Bigthan (2 21 ). For the derivation, bagddna = 4 God’s 
gift,’ has been suggested, but cannot be regarded 
as certain. In the LXX the names of the chamber¬ 
lains are quite different from the Hebrew. 

H. A. White. 

ABANAH (n^s, Kerfi n^, AV Abana; AVm 
Araana, RVm Amanah ; 2 K 5 ia ). This ‘ river of 
Damascus,’ the Chrysorrhoas of the Greeks,is identi¬ 
fied with the Barnda , to whose waters Damascus 
owes her life, liising in the uplands near Baalbec, 
it drains the hollow in the bosom of Anti-Lebanon. 
'Ain el Barada , in the plain of Zebeddny y swells 
the stream, which then plunges down the deep 
picturesque gorge of Wady Barada. About 
14 miles N.W. of Damascus, in a beautiful 
romantic spot in the heart of the hills, rises the 
mighty fountain el Fijeh (Gr. ^7777), a spring) ; a 
river born in a moment, which, after a brief, 
foaming course, joins the Barada , more than 
doubling its volume. It then Hows along the 
bottom of a deep winding valley, shaded by 
beautiful and fruitful trees ; bare, yellow rocks 
towering high on either hand above the green. 
About half the water is led captive along the 
eastern bank towards the city, the Beyrout road 
passing between the streams. Just where the 
precipitous cliffs advance as if to close the gorge, 
it escapes from the mountains, and, throwing itself 
out fanlike in many branches, waters the plain, 
supplies the city, and drains off into the northern 
two of the marshy lakes eastward. One branch is 
called Nahr Banias , a reminiscence of the ancient 
name. W. Ewing. 

ABARIM (QH^n).—A plural form of the word 
signifying 4 part teyond ’ ; and with respect to the 
Jordan, on tne E. side of it. It is used as a proper 
name preceded by nn ‘mount’ (Nu 27 12 , Dt 32 19 ), 
and by nn 1 mountains ’ (Nu 33 47 ). It is also found 
with w [see I YE- abarim] (Nu 21 11 33 44 ). In all 
these places the def. art. is used with Abarim, but 
in Jer 22 20 (RV Abarim, AV ‘the passages’) the 
def. art. is not used. For the geogr. position see 
Nero. The LXX translate A. by rb irtpav, except in 
Nu 33 47 , Dt 32 4y where they have rd ( rb ) *Apap€tu{y). 
For Ezk 39 u , and a very doubtful use of this word, 
see Smend, in loc. A. T. Chapman. 

ABASE, ABASEMENT. — Abase is three times 
used in AV, and retained in KV to translate 
W shdplicl , otherwise rendered 4 bring low ’ or 
‘ make low,’ ‘ bring down * or ‘ bow down,’ 
‘ humble’; and once to tr. rqy, Is 31 4 ‘ he will not 
be afraid of their voice, nor abase himself ( = be 
cast down) for the noise of them.’ In NT it is five 
times used to render Taireivbw, changed in RV into 
‘ humble,’ except in l’h 4 ia * I know how to be 
abased,’ and 2 Co ll 7 ‘Commit a sin in abasing 
myself.’ Abasement, meaning humiliation, occurs 
in Sir 20 n * There is an a. because of glory ; and 
there is that lifteth up his head from a low estate.’ 
Cf. Sir 25 aJ RV ‘ A wicked woman is a. of heart ’ 
(AV ‘ abateth the courage ’). Notice that ‘abase¬ 
ment’ and ‘basement’ (a mod. word) are distinct, 
both in derivation and meaning. J. Hastings. 

ABATE. —This verb occurs only six times in 
AV (all in OT), and yet it translates five 
different Heb. words. The meaning of the Eng. 
word is, however, the same throughout, to lessen. 

* His eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated * [Driver : ‘ neither had his freshness fled ’] 
(Dt 34 7 k * It shall be abated (RV an abatement 


shall be made) from thy estimation’ (Lv 27 18 ). 
(See Estimation.) ‘The waters were abated’ 
(RV ‘decreased’) (Gn 8 :i ). RV tr. still another 
Heb. word 4 abated ’ in Nu ID (AV ‘was quenched’). 
The word is also found with the same sense in 
Wis 16 24 , Sir 25- 3 , 1 Mac 5 3 ll w . Cf. Shakespeare— 

‘Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage.’ 

, —Henry V. III. ii. 24. 

And Walton, * Lord, abate my great affliction, or 
increase my patience,’ Lives , iv. 288. 

J. Hastings. 

ABBA. —The transliteration (A/3j3a) of the Aram, 
word for ‘father’; see, for example, the Targ. of 
Onk. (perhaps of the 1st cent.) at G11 It) 84 (cf. G. 
Dalman, Grain, d. jml.-paldst. Aramiiisch, § 40, c. 
3). It occurs three times in the NT, and always 
in direct address, viz. in our Lord’s prayer in 
Gethsemane as given by St. Mark (14 8 °), and in 
the ‘cry’ of the Spirit as referred to by St. 1’aul 
(Ro 8 15 , Gal 4°). 

The phenomena connected with the form and 
use of the word have occasioned divers opinions, 
the merits of which our present knowledge does 
not always enable us to pronounce upon with 
positiveness. It has been held, for instance (see 
John Lightfoot, Jlorrc llebr. ad Mr., l.c .), that 
when spelt with the double b and final a, the word 
refers to physical fatherhood; accordingly, our 
Lord’s choice of that form is thought to indicate 
special closeness of relationship. But the frequent 
use of Abba simply as a title of honour in the 
Mishna and Tosefta seems to disprove this opinion 
(Schurer, 1TJP § 25, n. 30; cf. Jg 17 10 , 2 IC 2 12 , Mt 
23 fl ). On the other hand, it has been asserted that in 
Syr. the word with the double b denotes a spiritual 
father, with a single b the natural. But this dis¬ 
tinction also seems not to he sustained by usage (see 
Payne Smith’s Lexicon , s.v. ). Again,it is noteworthy 
that the Gr. equivalent, 6 irar-bp, is appended to the 
term in all three instances of its occurrence. The 
second Evangelist, indeed, in other eases sometimes 
introduces the Aram, terms used by our Lord (see 
5 41 7 11 * M ); hut in those cases the added Gr. trails* 
lation is preceded by an explanatory phrase dis¬ 
tinctly marking it as such. Moreover, the Apostle 
Paul makes the same addition of 6 ira.rrjp in both 
instances. Hod the term ‘Abba,’ then, become a 
quasi proper name? Indications are not wanting 
that it bad already taken on a degree of con¬ 
ventional sacredness; servants were forbidden 
to use it in addressing the head of the house 
(Berachoth 165, cited by Delitzseh on lvom. l.c.). 
It seems to have been the favourite appellation of 
God employed by Jesus in prayer (cf. Mt ll 20,26 
26 89,42 , Lk 10 21 22 4a 2d 34 , Jn ll 4 i‘l2 a7 - a « 17 1 - 11 * 24 - 85 ). 
This would greatly promote its use in Christian 
circles; and though tlie second word was probably 
added primarily by Gr.-speaking Jews in explana¬ 
tion oi the first, usage doubtless soon gave the 
phrase the force of an intensified repetition and 
the currency of a devotional formula. Merely 
impassioned repetition, indeed, ordinarily adheres 
to the same term (as Ktpie, Kupie, Mt 7 W ; 
t )\el, 27^); such expressions, therefore, as vat, 
dfify, Rev l 7 (cf. 2 Co l 20 ); ‘Amen, So be it’; 
4 Hallelujah, Praise the Lord,’ are closer ana¬ 
logues. Rabbinical examples are not wanting 
of similar combinations; see Sehoettgcn, liorce 
llebr. on Mark, l.c. J. H. Thayer. 

ABDA (K^oy), ‘servant, sc. of the Lord’; cf. names 
Obadiah, Abdeol, Ebed.—1. ’E <f>pd B, ’A/Sati A, 
’E dpdy Luc. Father of Adoniram, master of 
Solomon’s forced levy (1 K 4 6 ). 2. ’A p$ds w, 

'A BStds Luc. A Levite descended from Jeduthun 
(Neh ll 17 ). Called Obadiah (1 Ch 9 lfl ). 

C. F. Burnet. 
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ABDEEL (Vswh), father of Shelemiah (Jer 36“), 
one of those ordered by King Jehoiakim to arrest 
Jeremiah and Baruch. Sept, omits. 

ABDI perhaps for nnyy * servant of Yah/cf. 
Palmyr. 'luy).—1. Grandfather of the musician 
Ethan, 1 CIi 6 44 . 2. Father of Kish, 2 Ch 29 19 . 
3. A .Jew who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10 26 
= Aedias, 1 Es 9 » H. A. White. 

ABDI AS (2 Es 1 »).—Obadiah the prophet. 

ABDIEL (Sx'i^y ‘ servant of God ’).—Son of Guni 
(1 Ch 5 16 ). See GENEALOGY. 

ABDON O'rny ‘servile’). —1. Son of Hillel, of 
Pirathon in Ephraim, the last of the minor judges, 
Jg 12 13 ' 16 . 2 . A family of the tribe of Benjamin 

dwelling in Jems., 1 Ch S 23 . 3. A Gibeonite 

family dwelling in .Terns., 1 Ch 8 30 9 36 . 4. A 

courtier of Josiah, 2 Ch 34 20 ; in 2 K 22 12 his name 
is Achbor. G. A. Cooke. 

ABDON (fVny).—A Levitical city of Asher (Jos 
2l 3<) , 1 Ch 6 74 ), now (v. d. Velde) 'Abdeh E. of Achzib 
on the hills [SWP, vol. i. sheet iii.). 

C. R. CONDKK. 

ABEDNEGO (ty ini; ; hi=perh. ‘servant of 
Nebo’; sollitzig, Griitz, Schrader).—See Shadhach. 

ABEL (Vnn, “A/3tX).—The second son (twin?) of 
Adam and hive, by occupation a herdsman (Gn 4 2 ), 
offered to ( tod a more excellent sacrifice than Cain 
(lie ll 4 ), and out of jealousy was slain by his elder 
brother (Gn 4 H . See CATN). The current etymology 
(S^n breath, vanity) has been disputed by the 
Assyriologists, who connect the name with ablu, 
ftbal, ‘son’ (cf. Asurbanipal); but while this may 
we 11 be the root, it does not follow that it gives the 
etymology in the mind of the writer. There would 
have been no point in naming the younger brother 
‘son’ (Franz Delitzsch), and it is better to suppose 
that the proper name was here designed to suggest 
the idea of the short-lived or possibly the shepherd 
(cf. Sa;). The representation of A. as a shepherd 
coincides with the OT tradifon of the superiority 
of the pastoral life. The ground of the acceptance 
of A.’s offering (Gn 4 4 ) is not its conformity to a 
revealed command, nor its character of blood, but 
the spirit of true piety which was expressed in his 
giving to God his best, viz. the firstlings of the 
nock, and of these the fattest portions. Cain’s 
knowledge of God’s acceptance of A.’s offering 
implies a visible sign, probably the kindling of the 
sacrifice by fire from heaven (cf. 1 K 18 38 ). In NT 
Abel appears as the first martyr (Mt 23 35 ), and as 
ft hero of faith (He ll 4 ), while his death is 
contrasted with that of Christ as calling, not for 
forgiveness, but for vengeance (cf. Westcotfc on He 
12 24 ). The character and the fate of A. reflect 
the Jewish consciousness of the enduring division of 
mankind into the two classes of the people and 
the enemies of God, and of the persecutions 
endured by llis chosen people at the hands of their 
enemies (cf. 1 Jn 3 12 ). 

Literature.— 8chradcr, COT ; Dillmann, Genesis ; Delitzsch, 
Genesis ; and Literature of Sacrifice. 

W. P. Paterson. 

ABEL (*? 3 *), ‘ meadow.*—The name of various 

f daces in Pal. and Syria, situated by cultivable 
ands. In one passage (1 S 6 18 ) Abel stands 
apparently for Eben ( 19 *), ‘ stone’ (see RV, AVm, 
LaX, ana Tar.), applying to » ‘great stone’ at 
Bethshemesh of Judali. 

1. Abel-beth-maacah (AV maachah) (-n'3 V 3 * 
‘Abel of the House of Maachah’ in Upper 
Galilee (2 S 20 14 - 15 * 18 ), now ’Abil Kamfr, ‘Abel of 
wheat,’ on the plateau of the mountains a little W. 


of Tell el-K&tJi (Dan). It was taken by the Syrians 
in the 10th cent. B.C. (1 K 15 20 , 2 Ch 16 4 ), and by 
the Assyrians about B.C. 732 (2 K 15 29 ) (SWP, vol. i. 
sheet ii.). 

2. Abel-cheramim (D’p-j^ S 3 *), ‘meadow of vine¬ 
yards ’ (Jg ll 83 ), on the Moab plateau near Minnith. 

3. Abel-maim (□:& S 3 *), ‘ meadow of waters ’ (2 Ch 
16 4 ), the same as No. 1 . The mountains in this 
region are well watered, and the site noted for corn, 
as its modern name shows. 

4. Abelmeholah (n^no S 3 *), ‘meadow of the 
dance,’ or of the ‘circle (Jg 7 22 , 1 K 4 12 19 l(i ), in 
the Jordan Valley near Bethshean. In the 
Unnmasticon ($.v . Abel Maula) it is placed 10 Rom. 
miles from Scythopolis (Bethshean), which points to ] 
the present 'Am Ildweh , or ‘ sweet spring,’ near 
whicn is a ruined mound. See SWP, vol. ii. sli. ix. 

3. Abebmizralm (onp S 3 *), ‘ meadow of Egyptians’ 
(Gn 50 11 ), or (with different points S 3 * for S 3 *) 

‘ mourning of Egyptians.’ There is a play on the 
word in this passage. It was between Egypt and 
Hebron, yet is described as ‘ beyond Jordan/ It is 
difficult U) suppose that such a route would be taken 
to Hebron, nor was the region beyond Jordan in 
Canaan. The site is unknown (see At ad). [See 
Delitzsch andDilfm. inloc.; Driver, l)eut. p. xliif., 
and Taylor in Expos. Times (1896), vii. 407.] 

6 . Abel-shittim (crtpiyrr S 3 *), ‘meadow of acacias* 
(Nu 33^), in other passages Shittim only (which 
see). The place is described as in the plains of 
Moab. The Jordan plain E. of the river, opposite 
Jericho, is the site now called Gh6r cl Sciscodn, or 
‘ valley of acacias.’ The plain is well watered, and 
still dotted w ith acacias. (See SEP , vol. i.) 

C. R. CONDER. 

ABHORRING.—In Is 66 24 ‘abhorring’ means a 
thing that is abhorred, an abhorrence: ‘ They 
shall be an a. unto all flesh.’ The same lleb. 
word (p«ii) is tr. ‘contempt’in Dn 12 2 ‘ Some to 
shame and everlasting contempt’ (RVm ‘abhor¬ 
rence’). J. Hastings. 

ABI (' 3 *, probably = ‘(my) father’*; LXX’A/Sou)is 
the name of a queen-mother of the 8 th cent. 

(2 K 18 2 ) who is called Abi j ah in the parallel 
passage 2 Ch 29 1 . The reading in Kings is the 
most probable. Abi was daughter of Zechariah 
(? cf. Is 8 2 ), w r ife of Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah. 

G. B. Gray. 

ABIA, ABIAH. -See Abijah. 

ABI-ALBON (p3^T3*, A ’AaeX/Son').—A member 
of * the Thirty,’ or third division of David’s heroes 
(2 S 23 81 ). In the parallel passage (1 Ch ll 33 ) we 
find ‘ Abiel ’ ; this is undoubtedly right, 

and is supported by B ([Ta5]apni\) and Luc. 
([PaXcrJa/ih?;*). Klostermann lias further coniectured 
that the linal syllable * bon ’ (pa) of Abi-albon is a j 
corruption of ‘Beth’ ( n'j), and belongs to the 
following word (wiyn). Wellhausen and Budde 
restore Abi-baal (^W’ 3 *). See Arbathite. 

J. F. Stenning. 

ABIASAPH ( 'A bhi -nsaph = ‘ father has 
gathered’), Ex G^EBIASAPH (^ 9 : 3 * ’ Ebh-yasaph 
= ‘father has increased’), 1 Ch G 23 - 37 9 19 ; cf. further 
1 Ch 26 1 , where Asaph occurs by error for one of 
the two preceding forms ; see Bertheau, i.l. 

The evidence for the alternative forms may be thus sum¬ 
marised 

For Abiasaph—Heb. text and Targ. at Ex fl 24 ; and possibly 
Vulg. (Abiasaph) in all places, and LXX (’A ptotr&tp or 
'A Qtottrxp) in all places except cod. U in 1 Oh fl 28 ; but 
Vulg. and LXX arc really ambiguous. 

For Ebyasaph—Sam. at Ex C- 4 ; lleb. text in all passages in 
Ohronicles. Against the middle k of Abiasaph, and there¬ 
fore in favour of Ebyasaph, are the Syr. (yJgUDCLX 


* On the meanings of this name and the following names be¬ 
ginning with Abi, see further art. Names, Proper. 
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J“, 1 Oi 6»; . Sx »COS ). 1 Ch 6® OW) and LXX, B 
( , A^/*W/>ss*jn'3R) in 1 Oh 623. 

The evidence thus preponderates in favour of 
Ebiasaph. 

Ebiasaph is the name of a division of the 
Korahite Levi tea, and is mentioned only in the 
genealogies of P and the Chronicler. According 
to ^ 1 Ch 9 1! ' 2G 1 (in the latter passage read 
Ebiasaph for Asaph; see above), a section of the 
division acted as doorkeepers. On the difficulties 
which arise wlion Ebiasaph in the genealogies is 
(erroneously) regarded as an individual, see the 
article in Smith’s DB. G. B. Gray. 

ABIATHAR (-ircny ‘father of plenty/ for 
or ‘The Great one is father* [Blihr]).—A land¬ 
holder (1 K 2 26 ) of Anathoth in Benjamin, a 
priestly city (Jos 21 18 ), whence also sprung the 
priest-prophet Jeremiah. He was son of the high 
priest Alnjah or Ahimeleeh, and is first mentioned 
in 1 S 22 20 , where it is implied that he alone 
escaped from the massacre of the priests at Nob. 
According to the Hob. text of 1 8 23 8 , he joined 
David at Keilah, in which case 22 20 would be pro- 
leptic, and 23‘ J * 4 might be explained by supposing 
that David could inquire of the Lord by a prophet 
(1 8 28 8 ), e.g. Gad (22 s ); but according to the 
LXX ‘he went down with David into Keilah/ 
apparently from the forest of Ilareth ; and this 
seems to harmonise better with the story. David 
felt a Rpeeial appeal to his affections in the young 
priest’s position : ‘ T have occasioned the death of 
all the persons of thy father’s house. Abide thou 
with me, fear not; for he that seeketh my life 
seeketh thy life.’ The friendship thus cemented 
by a common danger was remembered long after¬ 
wards by Solomon when commuting A.’s death 
sentence into degradation : ‘ thou hast been alllicted 
in all wherein my father was alllicted.’ 

The adhesion of A. was of signal service to 
David, inasmuch as he brought with him an 
ephod, which, whether it were the high priestly 
ephod containing the Grim and Thummim (so 
Jerome, Qu. Hcb. in Ion., and Jos. Ant. VI. xiv. 6) I 
or a sacred image, was at all events a recognised 
method of ‘inquiring of the Lord’ (1 S 14 18 , LXX, 
ItVm). In this way A. was able to continue to 
David (I S 23 9 30 7 ) the services rendered before 
by his father (1 S 22 ,r ’). Dean Stanley mentions 
(Jewish Ch. Lect. 36) a Jewish tradition that the 
power of thus inquiring of the Lord expired with 
A. ; and possibly in virtue of this power he is men¬ 
tioned as one of David’s counsellors (1 Ch 27 34 ). 

In David’s flight from Absalom wo find A. 
loyal, and only prevented by David’s request from 
sharing his master’s exile; and his son Jonathan, 
with Ahimaaz, used to convey from the priests to 
the king secret intelligence of Absalom’s plans. 

It is very doubtful if the words of Solomon, 

* Thou barest the ark of the Lord God before 
David my father’ (1 K 2 28 ), refer to the attempt 
made by Zadok and A. to carry the ark with 
David on his flight (Stanley), or to the commis¬ 
sion given by David to Zadok and A. (1 Ch If) 11 * 16 ) 
to superintend the carrying of the ark by the 
Lovites from the house of Obededom to Mt. Zion 
(Lord A. Hervey). On both these occasions A. is 
not so prominent as Zadok (see esp. 2 S 15 24 - 2& , 
where Griitz reads, ‘A. went up’ for ‘stood 
still/ cf. Jos 3 17 ). The reference is much more 
general, and alludes to the custom of the ark 
as the symbol of J"’s presence accompanying the 
host to battle (see, e.g. t Nu 31 6 , Jos 6 4 ', 1 8 4 3 , 

2 S II 11 ). The attempt made by Zadok and A. 
was an instance of this custom, and not a new 
departure; and David refuses to permit it, not 
because it was a violation of the sanctity of the 


ark, but as being himself unworthy to claim 
the special protection of J". It may here be 
noted that a conjecture has been made, that as 
Zadok ministered at the tabernacle at Gibeon 
(1 Ch 16 89 ), so A. may have been the custodian of 
the ark on Mt. Zion. On the defeat of Absalom, 
Zadok and A. smoothed the way for the king’s 
restoration (2 S 19 11 ). A.’s loyalty did not, how¬ 
ever, remain proof to the end; he united with Joab 
in lending his influence to the abortive insurrection 
of Adonijah. Both priest and chief captain were 
possibly actuated by jealousy, the one of Zadok, 
and the other of Benaiah. But while Joab was 
executed in accordance with David’s dying in¬ 
structions, A.’s life was spared in consideration of 
his old loyalty: ‘So Solomon thrust out A. from 
being priest unto the Lord ; that he might fulfil the 
word of the Lord which He spake concerning the 
house of Eli in Shiloh’ (1 K 2 27 ). 

With the deposition of A. the direct high priestly 
line of Eleazar came to an end. It is important 
to emphasize this, since it has been commonly 
held, on the authority of Chron. and Josephus, that 
the high priests, from Eli to A. inclusive, were 
of the line of Ithamar, and that the line of 
Eleazar was restored in the person of Zadok. 
Let us examine the evidence on which this state¬ 
ment rests. 

The Chronicler mentions as priests in David’s 
time, ‘Zadok of the sons of Eleazar, and Ahime- 
lech of the sons of Ithamar’ (1 Ch 24 3,81 ), this 
Ahimeleeh being son of A., according to v. 8 . Now 
‘Ahirnelech, son of A./ is quite unhistorieal. In 
2 S 15 27 , 1 K l 42 , Jonathan is son and representa¬ 
tive of A. ; and, moreover, A. did not lose the 
office of high priest until the reign of Solomon. 
The mistake originated in 2 S 8 17 , where, by a 
very ancient error, ‘ Ahimeleeh, son of A. / is joint 
priest with Zadok. The emendation, ‘A., son of 
Ahimeleeh/ found in the Syr. version, is adopted 
by Gesenius, Well hausen, and Driver, and may be 
regarded as certain. The Chronicler not only 
copies the mistake (1 Ch 18 78 ), with the obvious 
blunder ‘Ahimeleeh,’ but treats this Ahimeleeh as 
a real personage. It is notewortliy that Josephus in 
his paraphrase of 1 Ch 24 (Ant. vii. 14. 7) mentions 
A., not Ahimeleeh, and yet he accepts (viii. 1. 3, 
v. 10. 4) the descent of A. (rom Ithamar, and further 
distinctly asserts that during the high priesthood 
of Eli and his successors the descendants of Eleazar 
were merely private individuals. The Chronicler, 
on the other hand, ignores Eli and his descendants, 
and in 1 Ch G :M6,48 68 gives what seems intended 
to be a list of high priests from Aaron to the 
Captivity in the line of Eleazar. Those who are 
familiar with the peculiar tendencies of the Chron¬ 
icler will not think the suggestion unreasonable, 
that here we have an attempt both to vindicate 
the unbroken succession of the high priests of 
his own time, and to evade what he would have 
considered a stumbling-block in the earlier his¬ 
tory. Thus, if A. were the lineal successor of 
Eleazar, would not his deposition be a breaking on 
God’s part of the promise to Pliinehas of an ever¬ 
lasting priesthood? (Nu 25 1S 1. Yet the unbiassed 
reader of 1 S 2 80 can scarcely fail to see a plain 
allusion to the promise to Pliinehas, and a no less 
plain assertion that the promise was conditional: 

‘ I said, indeed, that thy house, and the house of 
thy father, should walk before Me for ever; but 
now the Lord saith, Be it far from Me/ etc. 
These words cannot refer to the general promise 
to Aaron’s family in Ex 29 y , for God’s purpose in 
that respect was not altered; the Aaromc descent 
of Zadok being undisputed. It is interesting to 
observe that the Chronicler does not say that Eli’s 
family had usurped the high priesthood, as Josephus 
insinuates; and, indeed, such a usurpation coula not 
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have been passed over in silence in the earlier his¬ 
tory had it ever occurred. The Chronicler, on the 
other hand, provides an explanation of another 
stumbling - block — the dual high priesthood of 
Zadok and A. in David’s reign—oy the statement 
with which 1 Cli 24 opens, that ‘Eleazar and 
Ithamar executed the priests’ office/ This seems 
an excellent precedent for a dual priesthood, but 
labours under two difficulties: first, that it is 
quite unsupported by the Pent, and Josh., in 
which Eleazar alone is high priest after Aaron’s 
death ; and, secondly, that although Zadok’s name 
always comes first when tho two are mentioned 
together, yet A. was the chief until the reign 
of Solomon, when Zadok was promoted to his 
place (1 K 2 s5 ). It is remarkable, too, that the 
priests who serve in Ezekiel’s ideal temple are 
always styled ‘ the sons of Zadok ’ (40 48 43 19 44 10 
48 11 ), as if they could claim no higher antiquity. 

A. is mentioned in 1 K 4 4 as still joint priest 
with Zadok; but this is probably a mistake, or 
may refer to the beginning of Solomon’s reign, just 
as, in 2 S 23, Asahel ami Uriah are enumerated 
among David’s mighty men. There is a difficulty 
connected with the mention of A. in Mk 2 28 RV, 
where Christ is made to say that David ate the 
shewbread ‘ when A. was high priest,* M 'Afiiddap 
dpXLcptus, B, k, Vulg. (‘sub A. principo sacer- 
dotum ’). The words are omitted by D and some 
Old Latin MSS, while A, C, 1, 33 insert roO before 
dpxdpeus, ‘in the days of A. the high priest,’ i.e. 
in his lifetime, but not necessarily during his high 
priesthood. N. J. D. White. 

ABIB (ngmn, always with art., fity r&v j '£<ov, 
mensis novormn or novarum frugum , Ex 13 4 23 15 
34 18 , Dt 16 1 ). bee Time. 

ABIDA (yyp# ‘my father had knowledge’).—A 
son of Midian (Gn 25 4 AY Abidah, 1 Ch I 33 ). 

ABIDAN ()T 3 t< ‘ father is judge ’) is a name that 
occurs only in P. According to this document, 
Abidan, son of Gidconi, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
was one of tho twelve ‘princes’ who represented 
their respective tribes at the census and on certain 
other occasions, Nu l 11 2 22 7® 0,63 10 24 . 

G. B. Gray. 

ABIDE* — In AV and RV ‘ abide ’ is used 
both transitively and intransitively. 1. As a 
trans. verb in two senses : (a) to await, be in 
store for, as Ac 20 23 * Bonds and afflictions abide 
me’; cf. Ps 37 9 (Pr. Bk.) ‘They that patiently 
abide the Lord.’ (b) To withstand, endure, as 
Jer 10 10 ‘ Tho nations shall not be able to abide 
His indignation ’; Mai 3 2 1 But who may abide 
the day of llis coming ? ’ Cf. ‘ They cannot abide 
to hear of altering,’ Pref. to AV 1611 ; ‘ Nature 
cannot abide that any place should be empty,’ 
H. Smith (1593), Serm. 97. 2. As an intrans. 

verb in three senses: (a) to continue in the place 
or in the state in which one now is, as Ac 27 81 
‘Except these abide in the ship’; Jn 12 24 ‘Ex¬ 
cept a corn of wheat fall into tho ground, and die, 
it abideth alone ’; 1 Co 7 40 ‘ She is happier if she 
so abide *; 2 Mac 7 17 ‘ abide a while, and behold his 
great power.’ {b) To dwell, reside, as Lk 8 s7 ‘ And 
wore no clothes, neither abode in any house, 
but in the tombs ’; Ps 61 4 ‘ I will abide (RV 
‘ dwell ’) in Thy tabernacle for ever ’; Jn B 88 
* And the bond-servant abideth not in the house 
for ever : the son abideth for ever’; Jn 15 8 ‘ He 
that abideth in Me, and I in him.* (c) To last, 
endure (esp. in the face of trial, cf. 1 (6), above), as 
1 Co 3 14 ‘If any man’s work abide’; Ps 119 90 
‘ Thou hast established the earth, and it abideth/ 
Abiding, as an adj., is used by RV, He 10 84 ‘a 
better possession and an a. one,’ and 13 14 ‘an a. 
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city ’; as a noun it is found 1 Es 8 81 ‘ they have 
given us a sure a. in Jewry.’ J. Hastings. 

ABIEL (Vk'pk * father is God ’). — 1. Son of 
Zeror, of the triDe of Benj., was father of Kish and 
Ner, and consequently grandfather of Saul and 
Abner, 1 S 9 1 14 8 b According to 1 Ch 8 s3 ^J 39 Ner 
was father of Kish ; in this case Abiel would have 
been great-grandfather of Saul. But the statement 
in Ch is an error, very possibly due to transcrip¬ 
tional causes; vid. Bertheau on I Ch B 33 . 2. The 
name of one of David’s ‘thirty men’ (2 S 23 31 ) = 
1 Ch ll 32 . The form (Abi-albon) under which this 
man’s name now appears in the Heb. text of Samuel 
is due to textual corruption; Wellhausen (on 2 S 
23 31 ) supposes the original form to have been 
Abibaal; but there seems no sufficient reason to 
doubt the form (Abiel) preserved in Chron.; cf. 
Driver on 2 S 23 31 . G. B. Gray. 

ABIEZER (i ? Upfe$ * father is help ’). — 1. The 
name of a clan (nn^p Jos 17 2 (P or R); Jg 
6 16 ) belonging to the tribe of Manasseh (Jg 6 l °). 
Consequently, in genealogical descriptions of the 
tribal relations, Abiezer appears as a son or 
descendant of Manasseh, Jos 17 2 , 1 Ch 7 18 , Nu 
26 30 (P; in this last passage the name is written 
Iezer, LXX ’Axdfrp). The most distinguished 
member of the clan was Gideon, who describes it 
(cf., however, Moore [ Intern . Critical Comment - 
ary ] on Jg 6 10 ) as ‘the poorest in Manasseh,’ 
Jg G 15 , cf. 8 2 . In the time of Gideon the clan 
was settled at Oplirah of the Abiezrites (Jg G 24 , 
cf. v. 11 ), which perhaps lay near Shechem. In any 
case it would be unsafe, from P’s statement that 
Abiezer was a son of Gilead (Nu 26 30 ; cf. I Ch 7 18 , 
but cf. Jos 17 2 ), to infer that the clan was ever 
settled on the E. of Jordan ; cf. Dillmann on Nu 
26 30 . 2. Abiezer the Anathothite, i.e . man of 

Anathoth in Benjamin (1 Ch 27 12 ; cf. Jer I 1 ), 
was one of David’s heroes, 2 S 23 27 = 1 Ch ll 28 . 
According to 1 Ch 27 12 lie was the acting military 
officer of David’s army in the 9th month. Abiezrite 
is tho gentilic form. G. B. Gray. 

ABIGAIL and (2 S 17 28 RV) Abigal (Heb. gener¬ 
ally bl'M, 3 times brjtf, once each 
‘father is joy/ or, perhaps, if the ’ be not original, 
‘has rejoiced.’ — 1. Tho discreet and beautiful 
wife of Nabal the Carmelite. Hearing of her 
husband*8 dismissal of David’s mossengers, and 
refusal of their request, unknown to her husband 
she went to meet David with provisions for him 
and his men, and in this way so gained David’s 
favour that he abandoned his intended raid on 
Nabal. Some ten days after, Nabal died, and 
subsequently Abigail became David’s wife: this 
was after David’s former wife, Michal, had been 
given to Palti, but apparently at about the same 
time that he also married Ahinoam the Jezreelitess. 
Together with Ahinoam, Abigail shared David’s 
life at Gath, suffered captivity (from Ziklag) by the 
Amalekites, and was speedily rescued; later she 
lived with David at Hebron, and there bore a son, 
—Chileab (2 S 3 3 ) or Daniel (1 Ch 3 1 ) by name,— 

1 S 25 ; also 27 s 30®* 18 2 S 2 3 3 3 , 1 Ch 3 l . 

2. A sister of Zeruiah—and according to 1 Ch 2 18 
also of David—who through her union with Ithra 
the Ishmaelite (see art. Ithra) became mother of 
Amasa. The words in 2 S 17 28 (»ro ns), which 
assert that she was a daughter of Nahash, are 
probably an intrusion from v. 27 (pm p-the son of 
Nahash); cf. Wellhausen, id. G. B. Gray. 

ABIHAIL (Heb. ‘father is might’).— 

According to the Massora the name is read Swan 
(with n, not n) in 1 Ch 2* 2 Ch ll 18 ; but this is 
probably the result of a pre-Massoretic trail- 
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scriptional error. 1. Mentioned only in Nu 3“ (P) in 
the phrase ‘ Zuriel, son of Abihail ’ (bog Zuriel). 

2. ‘Wife* of Abishur, 1 Ch 2 29 . 3. Daughter of 

Eliab, son of Jesse, and consequently a niece of 
David’s. The only passage (2 Ch ll 18 ) where she is 
mentioned is slightly corrupt; but, according to 
the most probable emendation, Abihail was the 
mother of Rehoboam’s wife Mahalath. According 
to another interpretation, Abihail was wife of 
Kehoboam ; but this is not the natural sense of the 
Ileb. text, and is out of harmony with the context; 
vv i». 20 imply that only one wife has been mentioned. 
4. In this case the name occurs only in 1 Ch 5 14 
in a Gadite genealogy ; this Abihail was apparently 
a clan resident in Gilead. 5# Father of Esther, and 
uncle of Mordecai (Est 2 15 O 29 ). For the curious 
variant of LXX, which gives the regular LXX 
equivalent of Abinadab, it is difficult to account. 

G. B. Gray. 

ABIHU (*on\ji$ ‘ he is father’), second son of 
Aaron by Elisbeba (Ex 0®, Nu 3* 26« l, > 1 Ch <F 
2P) : accompanied Moses to the top of Sinai (Ex 
24 1, 9 ): admitted to the priest’s office (Ex 28 1 ) : 
slain for offering strange lire (Lv J0 ua , Nu 3 4 26 G1 , 
1 Ch 24-). W. C. Allen. 

ABIHUD (iw * my father is majesty’).—A 
Benjamite, son of Bela (1 Ch 8 3 ). See Genealogy. 

ABIJAH (n Slab is my father’).—1. King of 
Judah (i.t?k, 2Chl3 20 * 21 ). He is called Abijam 
(Vulg. Abiain), 1 K 14 31 15 1,7,8, Nestle explains 
this as equivalent to cjr:m 1 father of the people ’; 
but since Abijah is read by thirteen of Kennieott’s 
and de ltossi’s MSS, supported by the LXX 
’A(3io\j, Abijam is probably a mistake. As being 
the eldest son of Maacali, the favourite wife of 
Kehoboam, his father appointed him ‘ to be chief, 
even the prince among his brethren; for he was 
minded to make him king ’ (2 Ch 11--). Ilis mother’s 
name is variously given as Maacah the daughter 
of Abislialom (1 1C 15 2 ) (Absalom, 2 Ch ll 20 - 21 ), or 
Micaiah the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah (2 Ch 13 2 ). 
See Maacaii. Ho reigned about two years, from 
the eighteenth to the twentieth year of Jeroboam. 
There is probably no reign the accounts of which 
in Kings and Chronicles are so discrepant as that 
of Abijah. In Kings there is nothing related of 
him except that ‘ he walked in all the sins of his 
father,’ and that ‘there was war between Abijam 
and Jeroboam’; and, in the history of Asa, an 
incidental allusion to ‘things that Abijah had 
dedicated’ for the temple. In fact, as in the case 
of Jchoram (2 K 8 iy ), he was spared by God 
merely on account of the divine promise to David. 
But in Chronicles not only is there much additional 
historical matter, but Abijah seems to be a great 
and good man, and he is made the utterer of a sort 
of manifesto of the theocratic principles of Judah. 
The desultory warfare implied in Kings becomes 
in Chronicles one decisive pitched battle fought in 
the territory of Ephraim, in which Abijah’s army 
of 400,000 slay 500,000 out of the 800,000 mar¬ 
shalled by Jeroboam. The battle is preceded by 
an oration spoken on Mt. Zemaraim by Abijah. 
After strongly affirming the divine right of the 
Davidic line, lie dwells on the previous impiety of 
Jeroboam’s rebellion against Kehoboam wnen the 
latter ‘ was young and tender-hearted, and could 
not withstand them ; and now ye think to withstand 
the kingdom of the Lord in the hands of the sons of 
David. ’ The gods and priests of Judah and Israel are 
sharply contrasted : ‘Whosoever cometh to conse¬ 
crate himself with a young bullock and seven rams, 
the same may bo a priest oi them that are no gods.’ 
The ceremonial of the daily worship at Jerusalem is 
minutely described, and the loyalty of Judah to 
J" is twice affirmed. The battle which follows 


reads like an echo of the heroic age of Israel. 
‘Jeroboam caused an ambushment to come about 
behind them. . . . the priests sounded with the 
trumpets (cf. Nu 10 y 31®, Jos 6 10 ), then the men 
of Judah gave a shout (cf. Jos 6 20 ); and as the men 
of Judah shouted, it came to pass that God smote 
Jeroboam and all Israel.’ Three cities of Israel 
were taken : Bethel, Jeshanah, and Ephron. The 
last two are otherwise unknown, unless Ephron 
or Ephrain (RVm) be the same as Ephraim (2 S 
13 23 , Jn ll 54 ). Bethel must soon have been re¬ 
covered by Baasha (2 Ch 16 1 ). After this we are 
told that Abijah ‘waxed mighty, and took unto 
himself fourteen wives.’ Presumably most of his 
thirty-eight children were born before he came to 
the throne. The Chronicler mentions as his au¬ 
thority for this reign the commentary (Midrash) 
of the prophet Idclo, who was also one of the 
biographers of Kehoboam. 

2. Samuel’s second son, who with his brother 
Joel judged at Beersheba (1 S 8'-’). Their corrupt 
administration of justice was one of the reasons 
alleged by the elders of Israel in justification of 
their demand for a king. The RV retains the 
spelling Abiah in 1 Ch G 28 . 

3. A son of Jeroboam I. who died in childhood. 
His mother having gone disguised to the prophet 
Ahijah to inquire if he should recover, receiven the 
heavy tidings of the future annihilation of the 
house of Jeroboam, and of the immediate death of 
her child, ‘ taken away from the evil to come ’: 

‘ And all Israel shall mourn for him, and bury him ; 
for he only of Jeroboam shall come to the grave, 
because in him there is found some good thing 
toward the Lord the God of Israel in the house of 
Jeroboam’ (1 K 14 18 ). 

4. 1 Ch 24 10 . One of the ‘ heads of fathers’ 
houses’ of the sons of Eleazar, who gave his name 
to the 8th of the 24 courses of priests, the arrange¬ 
ment of whom is ascribed to David (1 Ch 24 3 , 
2 Ch 8 14 ). To this course Zacharias, the father 
of John the Baptist, belonged (Lk l 6 ). It is 
probable that this clan, and not an individual, is 
indicated in the lists of priests who ‘ went up with 
Zerubbabel ’ (Nell 12 4 ). LXX omits this and othoi 
names in Neb 12 (they are supplied by « c> *■)» and in 
the list of priests who ‘ sealed unto the covenant’ in 
the time of Nehemiah (10 7 ) (’Aptid, B, a). Of the 
21 names in Neh 10, 13 occur in nearly the same 
order in a list of 22 in ch. 12, while three others are 
very similar; and of the names in these two lists 
9 are found in the names of David’s courses. On 
the other hand, ‘ the book of the genealogy of 
them that came up at the first’ (Neh 7, Ezr 2) 
mentions only four families of priests, nor do there 
seem to have been more in the time of Ezr (10 18 * 22 ). 

6. A son of Becher, son of Benjamin, 1 Ch 7 8 . 

6. RV retains ‘Abiah,’ 1 Ch 2 34 . Wife of 
Hezron, eldest son of Perez, son of Judah. She 
was probably daughter of Machir (2 21 ). 

7. Wife of Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 29 1 ), named Abi, 2 K 18 3 . Her father 
Zechariah is possibly mentioned in Is 8 2 . 

N. J. D. White. 

ABIJAM.— See Abijah. 

ABILENE (’APiX^tJ), Lk 3 1 .—A totrarchy about 
A.D. 26 in Syria (Jos. Ant. xviii. vi. 10, XIX. v. 1, 
XX. vii. 1; )Vars t II. xi. 6), the cap. being at Abila 
on the N. slope of Hermon. The ruins of Abila 
surround a small village on the right bank of the 
river at &'file W&dy Barada> ‘ the market of the 
valley of the Abana River.’ The name has given 
rise to a local tradition (based on the Koran) that 
Cain here buried Abel, whose tomb is shown at a 
large tank cut in t he rock on the top of a cliff to 
the south. It is also preserved in the Latin text 
of Lucius Verus, on the N. side of the rock-cut 
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passage of the Rom. road W. of the town. The 
region of Abilene is also noticed in a Gr. text 
found in 1873 at Burkush on Hermon, showing 
that the district included the Antilebanon ana 
Hermon, N.W. of Damascus. There is a ceme¬ 
tery at Abila of Rom. rock-cut tombs on the left 
of the stream, which here forms a cascade. They 
are adorned with bas-relief busts, and there are 
several tombstones with Gr. texts, giving the names 
of Lucius, Archelaus, Phedistus, Antonia, and 
Philander. N. of the river and E. of the town are 
foundations of a small Rom. temple. 

Literaturb.— Reland, Paldstina, p. 527 ff.: Robinson, Later 
BR, pp. 479-484 ; Porter, Giant Cities qf Bashan , p. 352 f.; 
Schiirer, IIJP I. ii. 886-839; Conder, Tent-Work in Pal. p. 127; 
Furrer, Zeitechrift dcs deutschen PaUistina-Vcrcins, viii. 40; 
SWP Special Papers ; Waddington, Inscrip. Grcc. et Lat. de la 
Syrie, s.v. ‘Abila/ C. R. CONDER. 

ABILITY. —Both in OT and NT ability occurs 
in two senses, which must be distinguished. 1. It 
signifies material capacity, resources, wealth, as 
Ezr 2 69 * They gave after their a. (Heb. * acc. as 
his hand may reach ’) into the treasury ’; Lv 27 8 
‘According to the a. of him that vowed shall the 
priest value him.’ Cf. LXX of Lv 25 s6 * 49 with Ac 
11 29 below ; and 

' Out of my lean and low ability 
I’ll lend you something/ 

—Shakespeare, T. N. 111. 4. 

This is the meaning also of Ac ll 29 ‘Then the 
disciples, every man according to his a., deter¬ 
mined to send relief unto the brethren/ though 
the original is a verb, KaO tbs evnopeird ns, meaning 
* acc. as each prospered.’ 2. Tt signifies personal 
capacity, strength of body or of mind. Thus 
T)n l 4 * Such as had a. (n3) in them to stand in 
the king’s palace ’; Mt 25 18 ‘ He gave talents . . . 
to every man according to liis several a. (Swa/xis).’ 
So Wis 13 19 , Sir 3 13 AVm. Tn modern Eng. a. is 
almost confined to mental capacity, though one 
hears it locally used of physical strength. In 
the sense of wealth the latest example found is 
in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 

J. Hastings. 

ABIMAEL (^ni^n, perhaps = ‘ father is God,’ 
but the force of the d is uncertain) was one of the 
Joktanids or (S.) Arabians (see art. JoKTAN), 
Gn 10 28 (J), 1 Ch l 82 . Nothing further is known 
of this tribe, but it is markworthy that another 
name of the same peculiar formation, viz. *ihj;DD«, 
has been found on the S. Arabian inscriptions; see 
D. II. Muller in ZD MG 1883, p. 18. 

G. B. Gray. 

ABIMELECH ‘Melcch [Malki or Molech] 

is father’).—1. A king of Gerar mentioned in con¬ 
nexion with the history of Abraham, Gn 20 1 ' 17 
21 22 * 82 (both E), and of Isaac, Gn 26 7 * 11 - a0 -« s (both J). 
With all their points of difference, it appears im¬ 
possible to resist the conclusion that we have in J 
and E two variants of the same story. In both the 
patriarch resorts to the same method of defence to 
protect himself from the same danger (20 3 26 7 ); in 
noth A. is righteously indignant at the deceit 
practised upon him (20 9ff * 26 10 ); in both a treaty is 
entered into with A. (21 23f - 2G 28 '-); in both Phicol 
(21 22 26 s8 ) and Beersheba (21 83 26 3a ) are mentioned. 
In all probability J has preserved the earlier form 
of the tradition, acc. to which Isaac, and not 
Abraham, was the patriarch concerned. The 
parallel story in Gn 12 10 * 20 (where Pharaoh of 
Egypt takes the place of A. of Gerar) is also from 
a Jahwistic source, but scarcely from the same 
nen as 26 7 * 11 . If the title J 1 be adopted for the 
latter, we may designate the other J 2 , whether we 
accept or not of Kuenen’s theory that he edited a 
Judtzan recension of J. 

Literature.— Comm, of Dillm. And Del. on Gen. ll. cit. ; 
Cornill, EiiiUit .* 54 f.; Wildeboer, Lit. d. A.T. 78/ 138; 


Kautzsoh u. Socin, Genesis \; W. It. Smith, OTJCP 418; Kuenen, 
Ucxateuch , 234, 252. 

2. A king of Gath acc. to title of Ps 34 1 . Here 
A. is possibly a mistake for A elfish (cf. 1 S 21 llff -), 
a better known Phil, name being substituted for a 
less familiar one, or it may bo that Abimelech is 
less a personal name than a title of Phil, kings like 
Egyp. Pharaoh (see thf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). 

3. This A. is generally reckoned one of the 
judges (so in Jg 10 l , but probably not by editor of 
9 nor in I S 12"). Acc. to Jg 8 31 (R) he was a son 
of Gideon by a Shechem ite concubine. Upon his 
father’s death ho gained over * his mother’s 
brethren ’ in Shechem, and with the aid of a hired 
troop of ‘vain and light fellows’ murdered all his 
70 brothers except the youngest, Jotham, who con¬ 
trived to escape. A. then ascended the throne 
and assumed the kingly title (9 1 ' 0 ). Jotham, leav¬ 
ing his place of concealment, spoke at Mt. Gerizim 
his well-known parable (vv. 7 * 2 *), which was calcu¬ 
lated to sow dissension amongst the Shechemites, 
who were partly of Can. and partly of lsr. blood. 
After three years both sections were weary of 
the rule of A., who seems to have taken up his 
residence elsewhere (vv. 22 * 25 ). Gaal, the leader 
of the Israelite faction (see, however, Moore on 
Jg O 28 ), made such headway in Shechem that 
Zebul, the governor, an adherent of A., was 
obliged to feign compliance with his designs. All 
the while, however, he was keeping A. secretly 
informed of the revolutionary movement, and sug¬ 
gesting methods of checking it (vv. 20 * 83 ). At lengtn 
A. advanced to attack the city, and Gaal was 
completely routed, and after his defeat expelled 
by Zebul (vv. 34 * 41 ). In a second day’s fight A. 
captured Shechem and put to the sword all the 
inhabitants that fell into his hands. A number 
having taken refuge in the temple of El-berith, 
lie burned the building over their heads (vv. 43 * 49 ). 
Sometime afterwards A. met his death while 
besieging Tliebez. Being struck down by a 
millstone which a woman flung from the wall, he 
ordered his armour-bearer to kill him in order to 
escape the disgrace of perishing by the hand of a 
woman (vv. 80 * 87 ). 

The above is a reasonable and in general self- 
consistent narrative, but there are not a few points 
of detail where the course of events is involved in 
considerable obscurity. Zebul upon any theory 
plays a double part, but it is not quite certain 
whether there was to the last a complete under¬ 
standing between him and A. Kit tel thinks there 
was, and supposes that Z. was put to death by the 
Shechemites after they discovered his treachery. 
Well hausen, on the contrary, believes that he per¬ 
ished along with the Shechemites, A. having come 
to regard him as the real instigator of the revolt, 
and refusing to be propitiated by the offering of 
Gaal as a scape-goat. It is further doubtful 
whether A. himself acted in the interests of the 
Can. or of the lsr., but at all events Wcllhausen 
rightly remarks that ‘ the one permanent fruit of 
his activity was that Shechem was destroyed as a 
Can. city and rebuilt for Israel ’ (cf. 1 K 12 1,23 ). 

The story of A. in Jg 9 is the natural sequel of 
the version of Gideon’s hist, contained in 8 4 * 1 " (note 
also how the sentiments of Jotham’s parable agree 
with 8 s2, unless, indeed, these latter two verses 
are an 8th cent, interpolation). The narrative is 
one of the oldest in OT, belonging to the same type 
as the narratives concerning the minor judges. It 
is free from Deuter. touches and turns of expression, 
and may in its present form date from the earliest 
years of the monarchy. Its purpose is to show 
how the murder of Gideon’s sons was avenged on 
A. and the Shechemites, who were practically his 
accomplices (9 57 , cf. vv. 7 * lfl ’ 24 ). Budde attributes 
the preservation of the story to E, who, however. 
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himself composed the Jotham parable. Moore 
considers that it is possible to disentangle two 
narratives, (A) vv. 23 '??* 42 ' 4 ' 5,68f *, cognate with which 
are w. 1 * 31 , (B) vv. 28 * 41 . The first of these lie would 
assign to E, the second to J. This scheme has the 
advantage of removing a good many dilliculties 
presented by the chapter in its present form. 

Literatttrk.-C ornill, Einleit.l CO; Wildeboer, Lit. d. A.T. 
33, 82, 232 ; Driwr, LOT 167 ; Wellhuusen, Comp. d. Ilex. 227 ff., 
363ff.; But Me, Jiicht. u. Sam. 117IT.; Kitted, Hint, of Ueb. ii. 
18 n., 18 n., 82 n., 85IT.; Moore, Judges, 287ff. 

4. A priest, the son of Abiathar, ace. to 1 Ch 
18 16 , where, however, the reading of MT. * AMme- 
lech the son of Abiathar/ is obviously a mistake 
for * Abiathar the son of A/dmelcch ’ (cf. 2 S 8 17 and 
notes on it by liuddo in Ui\n\)Vn SacredBJcs. of OT, 
and by Kittel in Kautzsch’s A.T.). See ABIATHAR. 

J. A. Selbik. 

ABINADAB ‘father is generous’; LXX 

always 'ApeivaSdp (A 'Apivadap), except at 1 S 31 2 , 
where B (but not A) reads Tu>i/a5aj3).—1. Owner of 
the house whither the ark was brought by the 
men of Kirjatli-jearim after the catastrophe at 
Beth-Shemesh (1 S 7 1 ), whence it was subsequently 
removed by David, 2 S 6 3, % 1 Ch 13 7 . During 
its stay here it was kept by Elcazar, son of 
Abinacfab. 2. The second son of Jesse, specially 
mentioned in the narrative of 1 S 16 as not being 
the elect of J" for the kingdom. He accom- 
anied his brothers Eliab and Shnminah to join 
aid’s army against the Philistines—1 S 16 8 17 13 , 

1 Ch 2 13 . 3. A son of Saul slain in the battle of 

Mt. Gilboa, 1 S 31 a =l Ch 10 2 . Otherwise men¬ 
tioned only in the genealogies of Chronicles, 1 Ch 
8 33 9 30 . But cf. art. isnvi. 4. On Abinadab in 
1 K 4 11 (AV, not ltV), see Ben-Abinadab. 

G. B. Gray. 

ABINOAM ‘father is pleasantness’), the 

father of Barak, is mentioned both in the song 
(Jg 5 12 ) and the prose narrative (Jg 4 6 - 12 ) of the 
campaign of Barak and Deborah against the 
Canaanites. G. B. Gray. 

ABIRAM 1 my father is the Exalted One ’). 
—1. The son of Eliab, a Beubcnite, who with 
Dathan (which see) conspired against Moses 
(Nu 16 let % Dt 11°, Ps 106 17 ). 2. The firstborn 

son of Hiel the Bethelite, on whom the curse 
fell for rebuilding Jericho (1 K 16 34 ). 

G. Harford-Battersby. 

ABISHAG (atf meaning uncertain ; possibly 
‘father has wandered’).—A very beautiful young 
Shunainmitess who was brought to comfort David 
in his extreme old age, according to the advice of 
his. servants, 1 K i 2tr * 15 . After David’s death, 
Abishag, as his father’s widow, was asked in 
marriage by Adonijah; the request was refused 
by Solomon, who appears to have seen in it a 
renewal of Adonijah’s claim to the throne, 1 
K 2 12 ' 24 ; cf. W. li. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, 
p. 89 f. G. B. Gray. 

ABISHAI (nteij, but tj* 2 S I0 10 , 1 Ch 2 ia ll 20 
18 13 ID 11, ,s ‘ My father is Jesse.’).—A. appears from 
1 Ch 2 la to have been the eldest son of Zeruiah, 
David’s sister. More impetuous than the crafty 
Joab, but equally implacable, ‘hard’ (2 S 3 32 19 22 ), 
the first mention of Abishai (1 S 2G 6 ) presents him 
to us as already one of the most daring and devoted 
of David’s followers. He volunteers to go down 
with David to Saul’s camp by night, and is only 
prevented by David’s veneration for the king’s 
sacred office from smiting Saul ‘ to the earth at one 
stroke.* We next find him (2 S 2 18 * 24 ) with his 
two brothers at that battle of Gibeon which had 
such fatal results, first to Asahel, and ultimately 
to Abner, in whose treacherous murder by Joab, 
Abishai shared as joint avenger of blood (2 S I 


330.39) The victory in the Valley of Salt over 
Edom (cf. 2 K 14 7 ), which is ascribed to David in 
2 S 8 18 (Syrians), and to Joab in Ps 60 title 
(1 K ll 16 * 10 ), is attributed to Abishai in 1 Ch 18 12 . 
In the war that was caused by Hunun’s insult to 
David’s envoys, Joab gave Abishai command of 
the second division against the Ammonites, while 
he himself opposed the Syrians (2 S 10 10 * 14 ). 
Abishai’s character is well brought out in the story 
of David’s flight, when he retorts the abuse of 
Shimei in true Oriental style, and is impatient 
to slay the offender at once (2 S 16 9 * 11 ). Nor could 
Shimei’s subsequent abject submission induce 
Abishai to forgive the man that had ‘ cursed the 
Lord’s anointed’ (19 21 ). In the battle with 
Absalom, Abishai shared the command of David’s 
army with Joab and Ittai (18 2 * 6 * 12 ). In 2 S 20 6 
the name Joab should probably be substituted 
for that of Abishai (so Jos. Ant. vn. xi. 6, the 
Syr. vers., Well hausen, Thenius, and Driver), and 
v. 7 read as in the LXX: ‘ And there went out 
after him Abishai and Joab’s men/ etc. It is 
natural to suppose that Abishai connived at the 
murder of Amasa by Joab, 2 S 20 10 (so Josephus). 
His special exploits were, rescuing David from 
Ishbi-benob, 2 S 21 17 , and slaying three hundred 
men, 23 18 . These feats earned for him the first 
place ‘of the three in the second rank’ (1 Ch ll 21 , 
ltVm), the other two being probably Joab and 
Benaiah ; the first three being Jashobeam, Eleazar, 
and Shammah. 

Abishai probably died before the rebellion of 
Adonijah. If he had been alive, he must have been 
mentioned among the leaders of cither side. 

N. J. D. White. 

ABISHALOM.— See art. Absalom. 

ABISHUA (sPBb3«, meaning uncertain; perhaps 
‘father is wealth.’—1. According to the genealo¬ 
gies of Cliron., where alone the name occurs, 
son of Phinehas and father of Bukki, 1 Ch 
Ezr 7® ; cf. 1 Es 8 2 and art. Abisue. 2. A Ben- 
jamite; presumably the name was that of a clan, 
since other names in the context are certainly clan 
names, 1 Ch 8 4 ; cf. N u 26 ;jMt *. G. B. GRAY. 

ABISHUR (T 2 -n ‘father is a wall V -A Jerah- 
meelite described as ‘son’ of Shammai; A bihail 
was his wife, and Alihan and Molid his children 
(I Ch 2 28f *). 

ABISSEI (AV Abisci).—One of the ancestors of 
Ezra (2 Es 1-), called in 1 Ch 6 4 Ablsiloa, and in 
1 Es 8 2 Abisue. 

ABISUE (LXX, B ' Afieicra !, A ’Apuroval) 1 Es 8 2 , 
AV Abisum, is identical with Abislma. 

ABITAL (^v?# ‘father is dew’), wife of David, 
to whom, during his residence in Hebron, she 
bore Shephatiah, 2 S 3 4 — 1 Ch 3 ;f . 

ABITUB (3ie^), 1 Ch S 11 , and ABIUD (’A fiioM), 
Mt l 18 . See Genealogy. 

ABJECT, now only an adj., was formerly also 
a subst. and a verb. As a subst., meaning the 
dregs of the people, abject is found in Ps 35 18 
‘ The abjeets (d^j, ltVm ‘ smiters ’) gathered them¬ 
selves together against me.’ Cf. T. Bentley (1682), 

1 O Almightie God : which raisest up the abjeets, 
and exaltest the miserable from the dunghill/ 
Monu. Matr . iii. 328 ; G. Herbert, ‘ Servants and 
abjeets flout me/ Temple : Sacrifice, 36. 

J. Hastings. 

ABNER, “tj3K (3T5K I S I4 W ), ‘my father is 
Ner/ or ‘is a lamp.’ Saul’s first cousin, accord¬ 
ing to 1 S 14 50 * 61 (the more probable account); 
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but uncle according to 1 Ch s^'^fl 80 ' 89 . Jos. 
follows Chronicles in Ant. VI. iv. 3, but Samuel in 
VI. vi. 6. The language used of him by David, 
* Art not thou a valiant man, ancl who is like to 
thee in Israel?’ (1 S 26 16 ); ‘Know ye not that 
there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in 
Israel ? * (2 S B 88 ), is not inconsistent with the re¬ 
corded facts of Abner’s life, although the one 
speech was uttered in a tone of banter, and the 
other possibly dictated by motives of policy. As 
captain of the host (1 S 14 80 17 68 ), Abner sat next 
Saul at the banquet (1 S 20 28 ), and lay near him in 
the camp (26 6 - 7 ). A Jewish tradition (Jerome, Qu. 
Heb . in loc.) states that the witch of Endor was 
Abner’s mother. On Saul’s death Abner secured 
for Ishbosheth the allegiance of all the tribes 
except Judah (2 S 2 810 ). He placed the feeble 
king at Mahanaim, while he himself conducted the 
war with David west of Jordan. One of the 
battles—that of the pool of Gibeon—is detailed on 
account of its fatal results. Hero we have evidence 
of Abner’s comparative mildness of character. It 
is possible that the preliminary encounter of the 
champions of the two armies was suggested by him 
in order to decide the claims of the rival houses 
without unnecessary bloodshed. Then we have 
his reiterated reluctance to slay A sail el, and, finally, 
his protest against the unnaturalness of the war: 
‘Shall the sword devour for ever? . . . How long 
shall it be ere thou bid the people return from 
following their brethren ? ’ 

As the war proceeded in David’s favour ‘ Abner 
made himself strong in the house of Saul ’ (2 S 3 6 ). 
This rendering lends some plausibility to Ishbosli- 
eth’s insinuation that he was aiming at the 
crown by a liaison with the late king’s concubine 
(cf. 2 S 12 8 10 2 \ 1 K 2 18 ' 23 ). The indignation, 
however, with which Abner repelled the charge, 
and the absence of self-seeking in his subsequent 
conduct, support the paraphrase of AV and llVm, 
‘showed himself strong for (3) the house of Saul.’ 

Be that as it may, the accusation alienated 
Abner, who forthwith declared that he would 
accomplish J"\s will by making David king oyer 
all Israel. He entered at once into negotia¬ 
tions both with David and the elders of Israel and 
Benjamin. David, on his part, astutely demanded 
as a preliminary the restitution of Michal, who 
would bo at once a link with the house of Saul 
and a living memorial of David’s early prowess. 
Ishbosheth’s shadowy authority was made use of 
to carry out this condition. Abner was now 
hospitably entertained by David at Hebron, and 
hau scarcely depart d to fulfil his engagements to 
David when Joab returned from a foray. Asahel’s 
death was still unavenged; here was a plausible 
pretext for ridding himself of a dangerous rival; 
so Joab secretly recalled Abner, and with the 
connivance of Atlishai treacherously murdered him 
in the gate of Hebron, a city of refuge. The 
enormity of this crime called forth from David a 
bitter curse (2 S S 29 ) on the perpetrator, and was 
never forgotten by him (1 K 2® ,8a ). Abner was 
buried in Hebron, amidst the lamentations of the 
nation. The king himself acted as chief mourner, 
and honoured the dead warrior with an elegy which 
pithily, expresses the strange irony of fate by which 
the princely Abner died a death suitable to a pro¬ 
fane and worthless man. (Heb. ‘ was A. to die [ i.e. 
ought he to have died] as Nabal dieth?’) The dismay 
caused by Abner’s death (2 S 4 1 ) seems to prove 
that neither Ishbosheth nor his subjects in general 
had realised Abner’s defection. The inevitable 
crisis was hastened, and by a curious chance the 
head of the murdered Ishbosheth was buried in 
Abner’s grave (2 S 4 12 ). We learn from the 
Chronicler that Abner dedicated certain spoil for 
the repairs of the tabernacle (1 Ch 26 2S ), and that 


his son Jaasiel was captain of Benjamin in David’s 
reign (1 Ch 27 21 ). N. J. D. White. 

ABODE. —1. The past tense of Abide (which 
see). 2. In Jn 14 28 (* We will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him ’) a. is tr. of the same 
word (goioj) which in Jn 14 s * is rendered Mansion 
(which see). J. Hastings. 

ABOMINATION. —Four separate Heb. words 
are thus rendered in OT (sometimes with the 
variation abominable thing), the application of 
which is in many respects very different. (1) The 
commonest of these words is n^n, which expresses 
most generally the idea of something loathed (cf. 
the verb, Mic 3 9 ), esp. on religious grounds: thus 
Gn 43 32 ‘to eat food with the Hebrews is an 
abomination to the Egyptians,’—a strong ex¬ 
pression of the exclusiveness with which the 
Egyptians viewed foreigners, esp. such as had no 
regard for their religious scruples; thus, on 
account of their veneration for the cow (which was 
sacred to Isis), they would not use the knife or 
cooking utensil of a Greek, which might have been 
employed in preparing the flesh of a cow as food 
(Hdt. ii. 41); Gn 46 M ‘every shepherd is an 
abomination to the Egyptians,’—shepherds, viz., 
were ranked, it seems, with the Povk6\oi , whose 
occupation was deemed a degrading one, who from 
living with their herds in reed cottages on the 
marshes were called marshmen , and who are 
depicted on the monuments as dirty, unshaven, 
poorly clad, and even as dwarfs and deformed (cf. 
Del. ad loc. ; Birch-Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 1878, i. 
288 f., ii. 414 ; Wiedemann, Jlcrodots zweites Buck, 
1890, p. 371 f. ; Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. p. 439); 
Ex S 22 < 28 > the Israelites are represented as unwilling 
to sacrifice ‘ the abomination of the Egyptians ’ in 
Egypt itself, with allusion, probably, to animals 
which the Egyptians abstained religiously from 
sacrificing, though they were sacrificed freely by 
the Hebrews, as the cow, which was sacred to Isis, 
the bull, unless it was pronounced by the priests to 
be Ka0ap6s, or free from the sacred marks of Apis 
(Herodotus’ statements on this point are not 
entirely borne out by the monuments, but there 
seems to be some foundation for them), sheep at 
Thebes, and goats [according to Wiedemann, an 
error for rams] in Mendea (lldt. ii. 38, 41, 42, 46; 
cf. Birch-Wilk. ii. 460, iii. 108 f., 304 f. ; Wiede¬ 
mann, l.c. pp. 180-182, 183, 187 f., 196 f., 218 f.). 

Two special usages may be noted : (a) the phrase 
Jehovah's abomination , of idolatry or practices 
connected with it, or of characters or acts morally 
displeasing to God, Dt 7 25 12 31 17 l 18 ia 22 5 23 19 ( 18 > 
25 l6 27 1C (cf. 24 4 , Lk 16 18 ), BrS 83 !! 1 * 20 
16 ® 171 s 20 10,23 (comp, in a Phocn. inscription, an. 
Driver, Samuel , p. xxvi, the expression ‘\Asli- 
toreth’s abomination,’ of the violation of a tomb); 

( b) esp. in the plur., of heathen or immoral 

K ractices, principally in H and Ezk, as Lv 18 22, 27, 

• 80 20 18 , Dt 13 18 ( 14 > 17 4 18®* 12 20 l8 , Jer 7 10 32 38 , 1 K 
14 24 , 2 K 16 3 21 2 *», Ezk 5®- J1 7 3 - 4 - *• • 8 B * JS - 15 etc. (43 
times in Ezk), rarely of an actual idol, 2 K 23 13 (of 
Milcom), Is 44 19 , and perhaps Dt 32 18 . 

(2) ^ 9 , the technical term for stale sacrificial 
flesh, which has not been eaten within the pre¬ 
scribed time, only Lv 7 18 19 7 , Ezk 4 14 (where the 
prophet protests that he has never partaken of it), 
and (plur.) Is 65 4 . For distinction this might be 
rendered refuse meat ; the force of the allusion in 
Ezk 4 14 , Is 65 4 , in particular, is entirely lost by the 
rendering * abominable thing ’ of AV, IIV. 

(3) f7?y, the technical term for the flesh of pro¬ 
hibited animals (see article Unclean), Lv 7 21 
II 10 - 18 . ao. 33. 41.42 ( c f ^he corresponding verb, v. n - la * 48 
20 28 ): this sense of the word gives the point to 
Ezk 8 10 , Is 66 17 . would be best represented by 
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detestation , or detestable thing (cf. detest for the 
verb, Dt 7 20 ). Note that in lit 14 8 abomination is 
not the technical |*j^ used in Lv 11. 

(4) ppp, allied in etymology to (3), but in usage 
conlinod almost exclusively toobjectsconnected with 
idolatry, and chiefly a contemptuous designation 
of heathen deities themselves: first in Hos 9 10 ‘ and 
became detestations like that which they loved ’ (Baal 
of Peor, named just before); more frequently in 
writers of the age of Jer and Ezk, viz. Dt 29 lt5 < 17 b 
Jer4 1 7 30 ( = 32 ;w ) 13 27 16 1M , Ezk 5 U 7 20 ll 18 * 21 20 7 * 8 * 80 
371 K ll 8 ‘ Milcom the detestation of the Ammon¬ 
ites,’ v. 7 * 7 , 2 K 23 13 * 13 (not of Milcom), v. 24 ; also 
Is 66 3 , Zee 9 7 . In AV, KV, where this word 
occurs beside (No. 1), as Ezk 5 U 7 20 (and Ezk 
37“, even where it stands alone), it is rendered for 
distinction detestable thing; and either this or 
detestation would be the most suitable Eng. 
equivalent for it. S. R. Driver. 

ABOMINATION OP DESOLATION, THE (rh 

pStXvyya rrjs iprj/jLuatus), Mt 24 18 , Mk 13 14 , 

4 spoken of by Daniel the prophet,’ the appearance 
of which, ‘standing iv Tbntp aylq> (Mt), or Sirov ov 
dei (Mk),’ is mentioned by Christ as the signal for 
the llight of Christians from Judiea, at the time of 
the approaching destruction of Jorus. The Gr. 
phrase is borrowed from Dn 9* 7 LXX p5tXvy/xa tup 
iprj/iu<r€up (so Theod.), ll 81 LXX ftSiXvyfia 
ipijfjabacu s (Theod. (15. rjcpavta/jilpop), 12 n LXX r6 
85t\irv/jia rrjs iprjfiuacus (Theod. /35. ip .); cf. 8 13 (LXX, 
Theod.) 7} a/xaprla iprjpaJoacus. r The Heb. in the first 
of these passages is oobfo o'VW, in the second ppipn 
DC^p, in the third optf npp, in the last opb 
pp;? is the word explained under ABOMINATION (4), 
as being often the contemptuous designation of a 
heathen god or idol, optro and DEtf are, however, 
dillicult. cpb ; D elsewhere (only Ezr 9 3 - 4 ) means 
horrified ; cpk' means usually desolate (as La l 4,lrt ), 
though it might also (as ptep. of dpv’, Ezk 2G 16 27“ 
al.) mean horrified as well; in Dn, however 
(supposing the text to be sound), the exigencies of 
the sense have obliged many commentators to sup- 
nose that the Pool con jug. has a trans. force ; hence 
KV 9 27 ‘ one that malceth desolate ’; ll 81 4 and they 
shall profane the sanctuary, even the fortress, and 
shall take away the continual burnt-offering, and 
they shall set up the abomination that malceth 
desolate ’; 12 11 ‘from the time that the continual 
burnt-offering shall be taken away, and the 
abomination that malceth desolate set up’; so 8 13 
optf yy$ri ‘ the transgression that malceth desolate' (the 
form Dplz might just be a ptep. Poel with the d 
dropped ; Ges.-K. §§ 55 It. 1, 52. 2 R. 6). Tn spite, 
however, of the uncertainty as regards op tz (or 
u'CB'D), the general sense of ll 31 and 12 11 is clear. 
Dn ll 21 ' 46 deals with the history of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and v. 81 refers to the desecration of the 
temple by the troops of Antiochus, the subsequent 
suspension of the daily burnt-offering and other 
religious services (which lasted for three years), 
and to the erection on 15 Cliislcv, B.C. 168, of a 
small idol-altar (fiup,tx) upon the Altar of burnt- 
offering (1 Mac l 33 ’ 60 ). 12 n (like 8 13 ) is another 

reference to the same events. It is remarkable, 
now, that in 1 Mac l 54 the idol-altar is called by 
exactly the same name that is used in the Bk. 
of Dn —ipKodbfiycrap pdiXvy/aa ipr)/j.u<reus ini rd 
Ovcriao’Tijpiop (cf. 6 7 ). Dn 9 27 is very difficult: but, 
as the reference in NT is rather to ll 81 and 12 u , 
it need not here be further considered; LXX, 
Theod., however, it may be noted, have Kal ini rb 
lepbv ftStXvy/jia tup ipij/uuaeup. Of the perplexing 
expression odp pp#z, now, a clever and plausible 
explanation has been suggested by Nestle (ZATW 
1884, p. 248; cf. Clieyne, Origin of the Psalter , p. 
105 ; lie van, Dan. p. 193), viz. that it is a con¬ 
temptuous allusion to ow Baal of heaven , a 


title found often in Phum. and (with per for o'Dr) 
Aram, inscriptions, and the Sem. equivalent of 
the Gr. Zees: according to 2 Mac 6 2 Antiochus 
desired to make the temple a sanctuary of Zecy 
'OXti/xmos ,—as his coins show (Nestle, Marginahen t 
p. 42, who cites Babelon, Les Hois de Syrie, pp. xiv, 
xlviii), his patron deity,—who in the Syr. vers, of 
the same passage is actually called j'Dt? 5ya Baal of 
heaven. Upon this view, we are released from the 
necessity of searching for a meaning of opi? in 
exact accordance with the context; the (1u/j.6s 
(with, possibly, an image connected with it) erected 
by the Syrians upon the Altar of burnt-offering 
was termed derisively by the Jews the ‘desolate 
abomination,’ the 4 abomination ’ being the altar 
(and image?) of Zeus (Baal), and ‘desolate’ 
(shomcm) being just a punning variation of 
‘ heaven ’ (shdmaim). The Gr. trs. of Dn and 1 Mac, 
in so far as they supposed the expression to mean 
fidiXvyfia ipij/auaeuSy no doubt understood the 
idolatrous emblem to involve, by its erection, the 
desertion of the temple by its usual worshippers, 
and ultimately its actual ‘desolation’ (see 1 Mac 
4 iW ). ll 31 and 8 1s (the subst. with the art., tho 
ptep. without it), and still more (if, as is probable, 
the reference be to the same idolatrous emblem) 
9 27 (the subst. plur., the ptep. sing.), are grammatic¬ 
ally difficult; but the text in these passages is 
perhaps not in its original form (cf. Be van). 

As to the meaning of the expression in the 
prophecy of Christ, it is very difficult to speak with 
coniidence. It would be most naturally under¬ 
stood (cf. Spitta, OJfenb. des Joh. 493-496) of some 
desecrating emblem, similar in general character to 
the altar or image erected by Antiochus, and of 
which that might be regarded as the prototype; 
but nothing exactly corresponding to this is 
recorded by history ; the order which Caligula 
issued for the erection in the temple of a statue of 
himself, to which divine honours were to be paid, 
being not enforced (Jos. Ant. XVIIT. viii. 8). The 
three most usual explanations are—(1) the Bom. 
standards, to which sacrifices were offered by the 
liom. soldiers in the temple, after it had been 
[ entered by Titus (Jos. BJ VI. vi. 1) ; (2) the desecra¬ 
tion of the temple by the Zealots, who seized it and 
made it their stronghold, shortly before the city 
was invested by Titus (ib. IV. iii. 6-8,cf. vi. 3 r.nd)\ 
(3) the desolation of the temple-site by the heathen, 
at the time of its capture by Titus (so Meyer). 
The term standing (which points to some concrete 
object) is a serious objection to the second 
and third of these explanations; it is some 
objection, though not perhaps a fatal one, to the 
first, that it places the signal for flight at the very 
last stage of the enemy’s successes, when even tho 
dwellers in Jinhea (in view of whom the words are 
spoken) would seem no longer to need the warning. 
The erection of the imperial statue in the Temple 
was, however, only averted in the lirst instance 
by the earnest representations of the procurator 
Betronius and of King Agrippa I., and afterwards 
by Caligula’s own untimely death (Seliiirer, 1IJP 
I. ii. 99 f.): the emperor's order caused great 
alarm among the Jews, who even after his death 
(A. i). 41) continued to fear lest one of his successors 
should revive and enforce it (Pfleiderer, Das 
XJrchrist. pp. 403-407; Mommsen, Provinces , ii. 
196 ff‘, 20311;); hence (as even the first explanation 
mentioned above leaves something to be desired) 
it may not be an unreasonable conjecture * that 
the language of the original prophecy was more 
general, and that, during the years of agitation and 
tension which preceded the final struggle of A.D. 
70, it was modified so as to give more definite 
expression to such apprehensions; the masc. 

* The writer is indebted for this suggestion to his friend, Prof 
Sanday. 
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eary/cbra, which in Mk 13 14 is the best reading (k 
BL; so IIV, ‘ standing where he ought not ’), would 
also lend itself more readily to this explanation 
than to any of those previously mentioned.* The 
supposition (Weiss) that the army of the heathen 
Romans is referred to, involves an unnatural 
application, both of the expression ‘ abomination of 
desolation/ and of the verb ‘standing.’ In the 
parallel passage of Lk (21* 20 ) the phraseology of the 
earlier synoptists seems to have been not only (as 
in so many other cases) re-cast, but also coloured 
by the event (‘ when ye see Jerus. encircled by 
armies , then know that her desolation hath drawn 
nigh ’); a paraphrase such as this, however, cannot 
fairly be deemed an authoritative interpretation of 
the expression used in Mt and Mk.f 

S. li. Driver. 

ABOUT. —As an adv. about is used in AV in 
the following obsolete expressions: — 1. To lead 
about or go about = roam about, circuitously. 
The verb is mostly 33 ?, which simply means to 
‘ turn ’ : Ex 13 18 ‘ Ood led the people about, 
through the way of the wilderness’; .Jos 16® ‘The 
border went about (RV ‘turned about’) eastward’; 
1 S 15 12 ‘ lie set him up a place, and is gone about 
and passed on’; Ec 2 20 ‘I went about (RV 
‘turned about,’ i.e. considered my past life) to 
cause iny heart to despair.’ 2. To go about = here 
and there, up and down: Jer 31 22 ‘ How long wilt 
thou go about (RV ‘hither and thither’), O thou 
backsliding daughter ? ’ .3. To go about = to seek, 
attempt: Jn 7 12 ‘ Why go ye about to kill Me?’ 
RV gives ‘seek’ in .In' 20 , Ac 21 3] , Ro 10 3 , 

* assay ’ in Ac 24® 2fi' 21 , and keeps ‘ go about ’ in 
Ac 9' 2 C 4. To cast about —to turn round : Jer 41 u 

* So all the people . . . cast about and returned.’ 

8 . Thereabout —about that: Lk 24 4 4 They were 
much perplexed thereabout.’ J. HASTINGS. 

ABRAHAM.— The narrative of the patriarch 
Abraham is contained in (In U 2G -25 13 , and, as it 
stands before us, consists of a series of con¬ 
secutive stories or scenes from the patriarch’s 
life. It makes no pretence of being a complete 
biography. It may be doubted whether the 
compiler of the Hex. had any intention of pre¬ 
serving all the extant traditions respecting A. 
IIis purpose seems rather to have been to select 
from the traditions current among the Hebrews 
such narratives as would best illustrate the origin 
of the Isr. nation, and would best set forth how 
the divine l’rovidence had shielded the infancy of 
the chosen race, and had predestined it both to 
inherit the land of Can. and to be a blessing 
among the nations of the earth. As would be 
natural under the circumstances, the traditions 
relating to A. have special reference to sacred 
localities in Pal.; but unfortunately they do not 
afford any very precise data for determining the 
age in which lie lived. The compiler gives us a 
picture of A. which he derived apparently from 
three groups of tradition. We will first brielly 
summarise the narrative, and then indicate the 

* Those critics who (as Kcim, Jesus of Naz. v. 237-239 ; cf. 
IToltsunami, IJandkomm. i. 2391., Einl. rum NT$, p. 383 f., with 
the references) regard Mt 24 15 2ft , Mk 1314-27, os an independent 
Jewish (or Jewiah-Christian) apocalypse origi nating shortly before 
a.d. 70, which has been incorporated with our Lord's discourse, 
can, of course, adopt still more readily the same explanation ; 
but it is difficult to think that even those verses, though par¬ 
ticular phrases may have been modified in the course of oral 
transmission, are without a substantial basis in the words of 
Christ. 

f Bousset (Der Antichrist , 1895, pp. 14, 93, 106 f., 141 f.), 
treating Mt (=*Mk 13*4 ff.) as purely eschatological, sup¬ 
poses the reference to be to the future Antichrist, who is 
frequently described (on the basis of 2 Th 24) as sitting in the 
Temple, and receiving divine honours (e.ff. by Irenaus, v. 25. 1, 
SO. 4; see further passages in Bousset, p. 104 f.) ; but it may be 
doubted whether the view of Mt 24 10 s -, upon which this ex¬ 
planation depends, is correct. 


portions which belong to the separate sources of 
tradition, according to the generally accepted 
results of critical analysis. 

Abram, Nalior, and llaran are sons of Terah. 
Their borne is in Ur of the Chaldees (Gn ll 20 * 28 ), 
where Haran dies. A. marries Sarai, who was bis 
half-sister (Gn 20 12 ). A. and bis wife, with their 
nephew Lot, IIavail’s son, accompany Terah, who 
migrates from Ur of the Chaldees, and journeys to 
Haran, where Terah dies (Gn ll® 1 * M , Jos 24 2 ). 
Terah is said to have had Canaan in view when he 
set out upon his journey (Gn ll 81 ). A. in Haran 
receives the divine command to quit his country 
and kindred, and accompanied by Lot enters the 
land of Can. Ho traverses the whole country; 
and we are told in particular of Shechein and 
Bethel being places at which lie halted, and, as his 
custom was, built an altar to J"(Gn 12 1 " 9 ). Driven 
by a famine, A. journeys to Egypt, where, in 
cowardly fear for his own life, he says that Sarai 
is his sister, and does not acknowledge her as his 
wife. The princes of Egypt bring the report of 
Sarai’s beauty to Pharaoh king of Egypt, who 
sends to fet-cri her, has her placed- in his own 
harem, and loads A. with presents on her account. 
The intervention of J" alone delivers the mother of 
the promised race from her peril. Pharaoh learns 
of the wrong he is doing, through the plagues 
which befall his house. In great dudgeon he 
summons A., justly reproaches him for the decep¬ 
tion, and dismisses him and his belongings from 
Egypt (ioio-ao }- 

A. and Lot return from Egypt to the district of 
Bethel ; but their possessions in llocks and herds 
have greatly increased. It proves impossible for 
two such large droves to keep close together. 
Constant disputes break out between the retainers 
of the two cl lief s. It is evident that they must 
separate. A., though the elder, proposes the 
separation, and oilers Lot the choice as to the 
region to which he shall go. Lot chooses the rich 
pasture-land of the Jordan valley, and departs. 
A. remains on the soil which has been promised 
him, and receives as a reward for his unselfishness 
a renewal of the divine prediction that his de¬ 
scendants shall inhabit it as their own (13). A. 
removes to Hebron (13 la ), and while lie is encamped 
there war breaks out in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. The kings of the towns in the Jordan 
valley rebel against Cliedor - Laomer (Kudur - 
Lagamar), the great Elamite king. The king of 
Elam with his vassals, the kings of Shinar, Ellasar, 
and Goyyim (?), march against the rebels, defeat 
them in a great battle, and retire, carrying ofl 
many prisoners and rich booty from Soclom and 
Gomorrah. Lot is one of the captives. A. is no 
sooner apprised of this than he arms his 318 
retainers, and summons to his aid Mamre, Eshcol, 
and Aner, the three chieftains of the Hebron 
district, with whom ho is confederate. The com¬ 
bined force overtakes the victorious army at Dan, 
in the N. of Canaan, surprises them by a night 
attack, routs them, and recovers Lot and the 
other prisoners, and all the booty. On the way 
back A. is met in the plain of IS ha veil by the king 
of Sodom, and Melchizedek king of Salem. Mel- 
chizedek solemnly blesses A. for his heroic deed; 
and the Heb. patriarch, in recognition of Mel- 
chizedek’s priestly office, gives him a tenth of the 
spoil. On the other hand, he proudly declines 
the offer which the king of Sodom makes, that A. 
should receive the spoil for himself; he asks only 
for the share that would compensate his con¬ 
federates, Mamre, Eshcol, and Aner, and their 
men (14). 

A., who by reason of his childlessness cannot 
entertain hojies of the fulfilment of the divine 
promise, receives in a special vision assurance of 
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the great future of the race that shall spring from 
him. By the gracious condescension of the 
Almighty, a covenant is made by sacrifice between 
the patnarch and God ; and during the night, 
when a deep sleep has fallen upon A., he learns 
the future destiny of his descendants, and the 
vision is ratified by an outward symbol (15 12 * 17 ). 

Sarai, who has no hope of having children, per¬ 
suades A. to take Hagar, her Egyp. maidservant, 
as a concubine. liagar, finding herself with 
child, is insoleut towards Sarai, who thereupon 
treats her so harshly that Hagar flees into the 
desert. She is there stopped oy an angel, and 
sent back, comforted by the promise respecting the 
child that is to he born. This is Tshmael (16). 
But Ishmaol is not the promised son. Thirteen 
more years elapso before God appears again to A., 
and again promises that his descendants will be a 
mighty nation. In pledge of the fulfilment of his 
word, he changes Abram’s name to Abraham, 
Sarai’s to Sarah, and ordains that the rite of 
circumcision shall be the sign of the covenant 
between God and the house of Abraham. The 
promise that Sarah shall have a son, and the com¬ 
mand to call his name Isaac, prepare us for the long- 
expected consummation (17). But it is not to be 
yet. Another great scene intervenes, to try, as it 
were, the patriarch’s faith, and make proof of the 
character of the father of the lleb. race. J", accom¬ 
panied by two angels, appears in human form to 
A. as he sits before his tent by the oaks of Mamre. 
A.’s offer of hospitality is accepted ; and as the 
three strangers partake of the meal, the one who 
is J" promises to A. a son by Sarah, who overhears, 
and laughs incredulously (18 l * 1B ). The two angels 
proceed to Sodom and Gomorrah ; J" remains with 
A., and discloses to him the approaching destruc¬ 
tion of ‘the cities of the plain/ A. pathetically 
intercedes, and obtains the assurance that if but ten 
righteous be found in the city it should be spared 
for their sake (18 10 ’ 33 ). J" leaves A. ; and then 
ensues the description of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, the vividness of which is enhanced 
by the brief reference to A., who in the morning 
looks forth from the hill country of Hebron, 
where he had stood during his colloouy with J", 
and sees thence the reek of the smoke rising as 
from a furnace (19 38 ). Strangely out of place 
though it seems, we find interposed at this point 
the story how A. journeyed to the South-land or 
Negeb, and dwelt in the territory of Gerar, where 
Abimelech was king, and how A. once more fears 
for his life on account of Sarah’s beauty, repre¬ 
sents her to be his sister, and temporarily loses her, 
when she is taken to Abimeleclvs harem. As in 
the Egyp. story, Sarah is kept from harm hy a 
special visitation; Abimelech is warned by God, 
releases Sarah, and rebukes A. (20). 

At length the long-promised son is born to A. of 
Sarah ; he is circumcised the 8th day, and receives 
the name of Isaac (21 1 * 7 ). Sarah takes offence at 
the sight of Tshinaol playing with Isaac; and A. is 
instructed by God to yield to Sarah’s demand, and 
dismiss both Hagar and Ishmael from his tent (21 s ). 
A.’s prosperity and success induce Abimelech to 
seek alliance with the patriarch. A covenant 
between them is struck; the well, which Abi- 
meloeh’s servants had taken by force from A., is 
restored to him, and receives the name of Beer- 
Sheba. A. dwells for some time in Phil, territory, 
encamped in the vicinity of the well (21 22 * 34 ). 

Some years later, when Isaac has grown to be a 
lad, comes the last trial of A.’s faith. God orders 
him to sacrifice his only son upon a lofty hill, 
distant three days’ journey from his place of 
encampment. He does not hesitate. All is done 
in perfect obedience; the knife is raised to slay 
Isaac, when a voice from heaven is heard. Goa 


wishes not a hair of the lad’s head to suffer; He is 
satisfied with this proof of the patriarch’s absolute 
trust in God, his readiness to sacrifice that which 
was most precious in his eyes. A ram is sacrificed 
in the stead of Isaac; and the holy covenant 
between J" and A. is ratified anew (22 1 " 13 ). 

Then Sarah dies; and A., whose seed is to 
possess the whole land, has to purchase a burial- 
place. The field and cave of Machpelah' at Hebron 
is the portion of ground which he buys with 
all duo formality from Ephron the Hittite; and 
there he buries Sarah (23). 

Feeling his days drawing to a close, A. causes 
his steward to swear not to let Isaac take to wife 
one of the daughters of the land, and sends him to 
Haran, where lie finds liebekah, and brings her 
back to he Isaac’s wife (24). 

It is strange next to read that A. takes Keturah 
to be his wife, and becomes the father of six sons, 
the patriarchs of Arabian tribes (25 1 ’ 4 ). But at 
the age of 175 he dies, and is buried in the cave of 
Machpelah (25 7 * 11 ). 

The foregoing outline shows the truth of what 
has been remarked above, that the life of A. in the 
15k of Gn is not so much a consecutive biography 
as a series of scenes derived from groups of Heb. 
tradition, and loosely strung together. How far 
the three main groups of patriarchal narrative— 
the J, E, and P—overlapped one another we 
cannot say, but the fact that the existing account 
is derived from diflerent sources sufficiently 
explains some of the chief difficulties and dis¬ 
crepancies that strike the ordinary reader. 

J.—The narrative of J opens with A. being in Haran, and 
migrating with Lot to Can. at the command of J". 

It mentions A.'a nomadic movements in Con., and the altars 
at Bethel and Shechem. It records the separation of A. and 
Lot, and A.’s sojourn at Hebron. 

It describes A.’b Journey to Egypt, and his return to the S. of 
Can. 

It contains the promises made to A., and the covenant in ch. 
15. It records the marriago with Hagar, Ilagar’s flight, and the 
birth of Ishmael. 

It gives the long epic narrative of the visit of the three men 
to A.; A.'s intercession ; and the overthrow of the cities of the 
plain. 

It narrates the birth or Isaac, and the mission of A.’s servant 
to Haran. 

j = 121 - 4 . 8-135. MU. I5ib-18 15 , l({4-14 jg. 19 (exc. v.a>) 21. (par¬ 
tially) 24. 

E.—The narrative of E opens with A.'s wandering to and fro, 
with Lot, in Can. It reproduces, perhaps from some separate 
source, an account of the war between Chedor-Laomer and the 
rebel ‘cities of the plain,’ A.’s rescuo of his nephew, and Mel- 
chizedek’s blessing. 

It describes the blessing pronounced upon the patriarch in 
ch. 15. It records A.’s sojourn at Gerar, and tho peril to which 
Sarah was exposed at the court of Abimelech (20). It contains 
an account of the birth of Isaac; and the mention of the 
banishment of Hagar and Ishmael implies that it also Included 
an account of Ishmael’s birth. It records the alliance of A. with 
Abimelech at Beersheba. And, so far as A. is concerned, con¬ 
cludes with the story of the sacrifice of Isaac. 

E ^ 14. (possibly) 15. (partially) 20. 216-82 22. 

P.—The narrative of P is a mere skeleton outline of facte. A. 
is Terah’s son. Terah, with A. his son and Lot his nephew, 
leave Ur-Casdim, and set out for Can.; they stay at Haran. 
where Terah dies, 205 years old. A., 76 years old, accompanied 
by Lot, Journeys to Can. A. settles near Mamre; Lot goes E, 
to the Jordan valley. A. marries Hagar ten years after enter¬ 
ing Can.; Ishmael is born In A.’s 86 th year. In his 99th year 
God makes a covenant with him, and ordains the rite of circum¬ 
cision, changing his name to Abraham, and Sarai’s to Sarah. 
A. laughs at the idea of Sarah having a son ; and the son to be 
born to him is to be called Isaac. In his 100th yoar A. has a 
son Isaac, who is circumcised. Sarah dies at Hebron 127 years 
old, and A. purchases the cave of Machpelah for a burying-place. 
He himself flies at the age of 175, ana is buried by Isaac and 
Ishmael in the cave. 

Pas 136 . lib. 12 101-3. 15. 18 171-27 1022 211b. 3b-5 23. 257-17. 

The combination of the three strata of tradition hae only in a 
few instances led to apparent inconsistencies. The J narrative, 
which makes Haran A/s native country (Gn 12. 24), contains no 
allusion to Ur-Casdim. J*s narrative contains the story of A/s 
cowardice in Egypt; It Is E’s narrative which contains the story 
of his cowardice at the court of Abimelech. The narratives of 
J and E, which speak of Sarah’s beauty attracting the notice of 
Egyptians and Philistines, do not mention the ages of A. and 
Sarah. According to J, A. very prob. had died before the return 
of the servant with Rebekah, since V 2 K should prob. be read 
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for ION In 24*7; for we can hardly suppose that Isaac’s mourning 
for his mother would have lasted for three years. Tho mention 
of A.'s marriage with Keturah in the foil. ch. is derived from a 
different soureo. 

The foil, are the chief difficulties arising from 
the Abraham narrative :— 

1. The Home of A.'s People. —From the fact that 
Terah is said to have lived at Ur-Casdim, and 
that Ur has been identified byr Assyriologists with 
Uru, the modern Mugheir, in S. Bab., the con¬ 
clusion has very commonly been drawn that A. 
migrated first from Chaldea. This, however, 
depends upon the correctness of the identification 
of Ur-Casdim with Uru, which has been much dis¬ 
puted on the grounds, (1) that the genealogy of Gn 
11 10 brings the Sem. race as far as Mesopotamia, 
from which the next movement in the direction of 
Can. would be to llaran; (2) that the name 
Casdim was applied to an Armenian tribe; and (3) 
that it does not appear in connexion with S. Bab. 
until much later (upon the whole controversy see 
Kittel, Hist, of Hebrews ,Eng. tr. i. 180f.; Dillmann, 
Genesis , p. 214 f. As to the position of Ur-Casdim, 
see art. Ur of the Chaldees). The common 
early Heb. tradition seems to be expressed in Gn 
24, according to which A.’s kindred were the 
dwellers in N. Mesopotamia; and it is this belief 
which also is reiterated in the story of Jacob. Cf. 

‘ A Syrian (i.e. Aramjcan) ready to perish was my 
father’ (Dt 2G 8 ). Whether Ur-Casdim is to be 
placed in N. Mesopotamia or in Chaldea, the 
impression remains that * J ’ believed A.’s home and 
kindred to have been in Haran. 

2. The Character of the Narrative related in Gn 
14.—There appears to he no reason to question the 
hist, probability of an Elamite campaign such as is 
here described. There is nothing inherently im¬ 
probable in the event as has sometimes, in some 
quarters, been asserted. A. did not defeat the 
Elamite army in a pitched battle ; he made a night 
attack, fell upon an unsuspecting foe, and recovered 
prisoners and baggage,—a very different exploit 
from the conquest of Damascus, which late legend 
assigned to him. The primitive invasion of Chedor- 
Laomer has been claimed by some Assyriologists 
for an approximate date of 2150 (so Hommel, Bab.- 
Ass. Gesch. p. 3); and the invasion of W. Asia by 
an Elamite will naturally be associated with the 
Elamite empire of that remote time. But upon 
what principle the events of A.’s life can be carried 
back to the 22nd cent. B.c. has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. Biblical chronology does 
not suggest the interval of nearly a thousand years 
between A. and the Exodus. 

3. The Promises made to A. are found eight 
times repeated, (i.) Gn 12 2 * 8 (ii.) 12 7 (iii.) 13 14 (iv.) 15 
(v.) 17 (vi.) 18 (vii.) 21 la (viii.) 22 16 . The promises 
fall under three main heads, (a) the land of Can. 
shall be possessed by the seed of A.; ( b ) the seed of 
A. shall become a mighty nation ; (c) A. shall have 
a son born of Sarah, and the son is to be called 
Isaac. The number of times that the promise 
appears is due to the compilers having selected this 
as the most conspicuous feature in the narrative 
of A. in each of the sources of tradition. Tho 
seemingly strange fact, that the narrative in ch. 
17 should take no notice of the mention of the 
same promise in ch. 15, is at once accounted for 
when it is seen to be an instance of the manner in 
which the different narratives overlap one another. 
The promises, contained in the different traditions, 
seemed to the compiler so important in view of the 
general purpose or his book, that, at the risk of 
considerable repetition, he has incorporated them 
all. These promises ever ranked among the 
religious privileges of Israel (Ho 9 4 ). They pro¬ 
claimed God’s covenant with His people, according 
to which He required of thorn simple obedience and 


justice (Gn 18 19 ); they also announced that through 
Israel all nations should be blessed. 

4. The Sacrifice of Isaac marks the crowning 
event in the life of A. Obviously, it must rank as 
the surpassing act of the patriarch’s faith in God. 
But a difficulty arises in some minds from the 
wickedness of the act which God at first commands 
A. to do. Even though He never intended A. 
eventually to execute the terrible command, still is 
it consistent with divine goodness and justice to 
issue an order, to obey which seemed to have the 
result of placing blind trust in a positive command 
above the reasonable recognition of the natural 
demands of love, mercy, and justice? But there 
are two considerations which cut the ground from 
beneath this objection. (1) We aro tempted to 
assume that in the patriarchal narrative the voice 
of God is an audible external communication. But 
then, as now, God speaks in different ways, and by 
conscience most directly. The question put by A/s 
conscience was whether his complete trust in God 
extended even to the readiness to surrender his 
only son ; it was in the truest sense a word of God 
to A. (2) That the answer to this questioning was 
given in the shape of human sacrifice on a mountain 
top, illustrates the importance of bearing in mind 
the imperfect development of th« moral conscious¬ 
ness in that remote period. Human sacrifice was 
frequently practised in Sem. races. If the wor¬ 
shippers of other Sem. deities were ready to 
sacrifice their firstborn to their gods, was A. to be 
behind Assyria, Ammon, and Moab in devotion ? 
The moral standard of the age would not be 
shocked at a deed too fatally common. The ideas 
of mercy and justice were, in that period, low, and 
needed to be raised. To propitiate the Deity by 
child murder was regarded as the height of religious 
devotion. Tho narrative, therefore, fulfils the 
twofold object of giving the crowning proof of A.’s 
absolute faith in J"; and further, of demonstrating 
the moral superiority of faith in J" over the 
religious customs of other Sem. races. J" forbade 
the sacrifice of the firstborn : J" upheld the instinct 
implanted in human nature which shrunk in 
horror from the act. He taught that J" had no 
pleasure in tho infliction of suffering upon the 
innocent; that tho character of J" was raised above 
that of the heathen gods by higher love and truer 
justice. 

ii. A. in the History of Israel. — The 
attempt has been made to deprive the story of A. 
of all hist, value, and to represent the patriarch 
either as a mythical personage or as the typical 
impersonation of the virtues of the religious lsr. ; 
but as yet no evidence has been found to connect 
the name of A. with that of a tribal deity, while 
the endeavour to find in his story a philosophical 
description of abstract qualities seems to pre¬ 
suppose a stage of literary development to which 
the materials of the Hex. can make no claim, and 
to desiderate a literary unity which those materials 
emphatically contradict. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
recollections of the nomadic age, committed to 
writing (in the form that has come down to us) in 
a post-Mosaic era, and evidently strongly coloured 
by the teaching of the prophets of J , are likely 
to have preserved the hist, facts of the remote 
past in a form in which personal details are inex¬ 
tricably intertwined with racial movements, and, 
for simplicity’s sake, the destinies of a future 
nation are anticipated in the features of family 
experience. 

According to this view, A. was the leader of a 
great nomadic movement of the Hebrews (Gn 10- 1 
14 13 ), who migrated from Mesopotamia into Canaan. 
These Hebrews penetrated as far as Egypt (Gn 12), 
but for the most part established themselves in the 
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S. of Canaan, and in Hebron and Beershoba formed 
friendly relationships with the dwellers of the 
land (Gn 14. 21* 2 ). The story of Lot seems to 
indicate that the peoples of Ammon and Moab had 
originally belonged to the lleb. migration which 
was led by A., and, having separated themselves 
from their comrades, occupied the territory of 
the Itephaim, the Emim, and the Zamzummim 
(l)t 2* 1, JS) " 21 ). 

Again, it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that some of the references to Ishmael and the 
allusion to Keturah contain an Isr. picture of the 
relationship of the Arabian tribes and clans to the 
lleb. stock rather than the record of personal 
history. The Egyp. origin of Hagar (Cn 16*) and of 
Ishmaers wife (On 21 21 ) will then indicate that tho 
new settlers received into their community a con¬ 
siderable admixture of an Egyp. element at the 
time when they dispersed throughout N. Arabia. 
The fact that ‘ the sons of Nahor^(Gn 22 20 * 24 ), ‘ the 
sons of Ishmael * (Gn 25 12 ' 18 ), ‘ the sons of Edom * 
(Gn 36 18 ’ 1W ), form groups of twelve , and that ‘ the 
sons of Keturah * tlius form a half-group of six , is 
an additional sign of the probability that the 
' record is not only that of the domestic life of a 
family, but also that of the political distribution of 
a race. 

Whilo this consideration must modify the accept¬ 
ance of a uniform literal historicity for the narra¬ 
tive of A., it is not incompatible with the view 
that in A. we have the great leader of a racial 
movement, and one who left his mark upon his 
fellow-tribesmen, not only by tho eminence of his 
superior gifts, but by the distinctive features of his 
religious life, the traditional features of which were 
the devotion to one God, the abandonment of the 
polytheism of his ancestors, and the adoption of 
circumcision as the symbol of a purer cult. 

iii. A. in the Theology of OT.— ' The scattered 
reminiscences of the patriarchs were collected and 
compiled, even more tor the purpose of illustrating 
tho fundamental principles of the Isr. revelation 
than with the object of retailing any exhaustive 
biography. 

The religion of Israel dates, according to OT, 
from A., not from Moses. A.’s servant addresses 
J" as the God of his master A. (Gn 24 l2 ); J" is to 
Isaac the God of A. (Gn 2G 24 ); to Jacob He is ‘ the 
God of A. and the fear of Isaac’ (Gn 3l 42 ). A. 
never speaks of J" as the God of his fathers. A. is 
the founder of the religion ; he is the head of the 
family which had J" for its God. There is no 
designation of the God of Israel which can go 
farther back to the origin of the Heb. faith 
than the often-repeated title ‘ the God of A.’ (cf. 
Fs 47 

The story of A. reflects tho belief in the free 

f race of God which chose the patriarch and brought 
im from a distant land, and in spite of his failures 
loved him and made His covenant with him. 
The call of A. and tho promises made him thus 
represent the Election (tVXoy?)) of Israel. A. as the 
chosen servant is the prophet, tho instrument of 
J"’s purpose (Gn 20 7 ). He is the friend of God (Is 
41 8 , 2 Ch 20 7 . Cf. Arab. FA-Khalil). God’s mercies 
towards him are appealed to by the prophets of the 
Captivity (Is 61 s , Ezk 33 24 ) as the ground of con¬ 
fidence that J" would not forsake the heirs of the 
promises made to A. 

The unique relation in which A., in Isr. theology, 
stood to the God of revelation is indicated by the 
ref. of the prophets to A. as * the one ’ (Ree Is 51 1 * 2 , 
Ezk 33 24 , Mai 2 18 ). In the Bk of Sir, A. is spoken 
of as ‘groat father of a multitude of nations; and 
there was none found like him in glory ; who kept 
the law of the Most High, and was taken into 
covenant with Him : in his flesh he established the 
covenant; and when he was proved he was found 


faithful ’ (44 19 * n ). In these words are summarised 
the chief points upon which the later Jewish 
literature esp. insisted in any reference to the life 
and character of A. He was the founder of the 
race ; he was credited with a perfect knowledge of 
the Torah ; he was the institutor of circumcision ; 
he was tried, and in virtue of his faith was declared 
righteous. 

iv. A. in the Theology op NT.—In NT, A. is 
referred to in a variety of ways. The words of 
John the Baptist in Mt 3®, Lk 3 8 , and of St. Paul, Ho 
9 7 , rebuke the popular Jewish supposition that 
descent from A. carried with it any special claim 
upon divine favour. Our Lord sneaks of A. as one 
with whom all the partakers of divine redemption 
shall be privileged to dwell (Mt 8 11 ); and as of one 
who is both cognisant of things on earth, and is 
also entrusted with the special charge over the 
souls of the blest (Lk 16 22 ). Our Lord employs the 
imagery of current religious belief ; A. is tho typical 
representative of ‘ the righteous ’ who have been 
redeemed ; he is ‘ the father of the faithful.’ Hence 
He says (Jn H 86 ), ‘Your father A. rejoiced to see 
My day; and he saw it, and was glad.’ He obtained 
a vision of the meaning of the promises, and 
rejoiced in tho hope of their future fulfilment. 
Christ was the consummation of all the aspirations 
of A., the father of the race. According to the 
Jewish tradition ( Bereshith Rabba 44,Wiinschc), A. 
saw tho whole history of his descendants in the 
mysterious vision recorded in Gn 15 8,r \ ’rhus he 
is said to have ‘rejoiced with the joy of the law’ 
(Westcott on Jn 8™). 

The subject of the faith of A. seems to have 
formed a stock subject of discussion in tho Jewish 
synagogue. It is alluded to in 1 Mac 2 8a ‘ Was not A. 
found faithful in temptation, and it was reckoned 
unto him for righteousness?’ Tho * locus classieus* 
for the subject was Gn 15 0 ; and the question 
propounded bv the Jewish teachers turned upon 
the nature of the faith which was counted to 
A. for righteousness. To Philo the whole history 
of A. was merely an allegory descriptive of the 
truly wise man whose inner nature is made one 
with the divine by teaching (SiSaaKaXta), as 
Isaac’s by nature (0c<m), and Jacob’s by discipline 
i&aKiiaii). In Philo’s treatment of the subject, 
‘faith,’ which frees the soul from the dominion of 
the senses, was ‘the queen of virtues’ {dc Abrah. 
ii. p. 39); and Philo refers to Gn 15® at least 10 times 
(see Lightfoot, Gal. p. 158, and Kyle, Philo and 
Holy Scripture , p. 55) for the purpose of indicating 
the supremo excellence of A.’s faith. 

Rabbinical Judaism did not adopt the symbolical 
and abstract explanation which satisfied the Alex, 
philosopher. It regarded A. as inseparable from 
A.’s seed, and the faith of A. as consisting in the 
filliilment of the law. 

Against this Babbinic interpretation St. Paul 
directs his argument in Bo 4 1 '® and Gal 3. Faith 
■ with the apostle is the motive power of the whole 
spiritual life, and he lays stress on the fact that the 
mention of A.’s faith precedes the institution 
of circumcision. The faith of the patriarch was 
not due to the rite; it was only ratilied and con¬ 
firmed by it (cf. Ro 4 9 ' 12 and the notes of Sanday 
and Headlam). The same subject comes under 
discussion in the Ep. of St. James; and there the 
apostle of the circumcision safeguards, as it were, 
the Christian position from a perversion of the 
Pauline teaching. With St. James ‘the faith ’of 
A. is not so much the motive power of spiritual 
life as the settled belief, the genuineness of which 
can only be-tested by action (Ja 2 19 , see Mayor, in 
loc.). 

Yet another reference to A.’s faith is found in 
Ho ll 8 * 11 , where the patriarch is described as having 
been ‘enabled to work towards the fulfilment of 
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God’s counsel by his trust in the unseen ’ (Westcott, 
in loc). The three features of the patriarch's life 
which the writer of the Ep. selects for the illus¬ 
tration of this ‘faith,’ are (1) self-surrender, in the 
departure from his home (v. 8 ); (2) patience, in the 
pilgrim’s expectation of a future abiding place 
(vv. 9,10 ); (3) inlluence, since his faith, all'ccting 
Sarah’s faith, led to the fullilnicnt of the promise 
(vv. 11 - 12 ). 

Later Jewish teaching, dwelling on the same 
theme, says, ‘ In like manner thou iindest that A. 
our father inherited this world and the world to 
come solely by the merit of faith whereby he 
believed on the Lord ’ {Mechilta on Ex 14 w ). 

v. Jewish Tradition. —It was natural that 
Jewish tradition should be busy with regard to the 
great founder of the people of Israel. From the 
fact that A. received the divine call in Ur of 
the Chaldees, and ur in Heb. meant ‘llame,’ the 
strange story was invented of his having been cast 
into a liery furnace by Nimrod. This legend 
appears in various forms. One of the best known 
is that which is recorded in the Targ. of Jonathan 
on Cn 11- H ‘And it was when Nimrod had cast A. 
into the furnace of lire because he would not 
worship his idol, and the lire had no power to burn 
him, that llaran’s heart became doubtful, saying, 
If Nimrod overcome, I will be on his side ; but if 
A. overcome, I will be on his side. And when all 
the people who were there saw that the lire had no 
power over A., they said in their hearts, Is not 
Ilaran the brother of A. full of divinations and 
charms, and has he not uttered spells over the lire 
that it should not burn his brother? Immediately 
there fell lire from the high heavens and consumed 
him ; and Ilaran died in sight of Terah his father, 
where he was burned in the land of his nativity, in 
the furnace of lire which the Chahkeans had made 
for A. his brother’ (Etheridge’s tr.). 

Another version of the story appears in Bcreshith 
Rabba, where A. refuses to obey Nimrod’s command 
that he should worship lire; and suggests that it 
would be more reasonable to worship water that 
quenches lire, or the clouds that give the rain, or 
the wind that drives the clouds ; finally, he exhorts 
Nimrod to worship the one God. Nimrod causes A. 
to be thrown into a liery furnace ; but God delivers 
him from its Haines, h’or other instances of the 
Rabbinic treatment of A.’s life, see Weber, System 
der AUsynagog. Palastin. Theologie , Leipzig, 1880. 
In Pi eke Ab/wth (v. 4) it is said, ‘With ten tempta¬ 
tions was A. our father tempted, and he withstood 
them all; to show how great was the love of A. 
our father.’ For the ways in which the Rabbins 
reckoned up these ten temptations, see Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers , p. 04. 

The facts that A. came from Ilaran, that he won 
his victory at Hobah, near Damascus (Gn 14 J0 ), 
and that his servant was a native of Damascus (Gn 
15 2 ), seem to have given rise to the legend that A. 
conquered Damascus. So Josephus relates that 
‘Nicolaus of Damascus,’ in the 4th book of his 
history, says thus: ‘A. roigned at Damascus, being 
a foreigner, who came with an army out of the land 
of Babylon. . . . Now the name of A. is even still 
famous in the country of Damascus ; and they show 
a village named after him, The habitation of A.’ 
(Ant. I. vii. 2). A.’s native country having been 
Chaldrea, he was credited by the Jews with a know¬ 
ledge of secret arts and magic (cf. Philo, dc prawn, 
et pam. ; Jos. Ant. I. vii.); and Josephus records 
the tradition that A. lirst introduced into Egypt the 
knowledge of arithmetic and astrology which he had 
brought with him from Chaldiea (Ant. I. viii.). 

For the preservation of these and other legends, sec Cod. 
meudepigr. Vet. Test ., J. A. Fabric., tom. 1 (1722), and Rccr, 
Leben A 6. (1869). The Testament of A. (first ed. by James, ‘ Texts 
fcnd Studies, Oamb. 1892) deserves especial mention as an apocr. 


(apparently of Egyp. origin) of apocalyptic character, first men¬ 
tioned by Origcn, Legitims . . . jnxtltue et iniyuitatis anyelos 
super Abrahami salute et intentu disceptantrs , etc. (hi Lc. 
Ilom. 85), and recently brought before the notice of students in 
a most interesting form by the learned editor. 


vi. The Name ‘ Arraham.’— The attempts to 
discover the etymology of this name can hardly as 
yet be said to have been successful. According to 
one very prob. explanation, Abram represents a 
contracted form of Abiram or Aburam, just as 
‘ Abner ’ probably stands for * Abiner ’ or ‘ Abuner ’; 
while Abraham may have been a local, or an 
Aramaic, dialectical variety of pronunciation. 
Abiram was a fairly common name (cf. Nu 16 1 - 12 
2(j a , 1 K 10 :w ) in Heb.; and it is said to be a recognised 
proper name in the Assyr. Inscriptions, under the 
form of Abu-ramu (so Schrader and Sayee). The 
analogy of other proper names, like Abi-melek, 
Abiel, Abi-jah, makes it exceedingly doubtful 
whether the name Abram can rightly bear the 
meanings traditionally assigned to it, ‘Lofty 
father,’ or ‘the father of the lofty one.’ For (1) 
it stands to reason that no child, however lofty its 
descent, would have been called ‘ father,’or ‘the 
father of’ a god, whether Melech, or Jah, or Ram ; 
(2) the feminine names Abi-gail, Abi-tal, show the 
impossibility of this explanation. Probably, there¬ 
fore, the right meaning of the name is ‘ Ram (the 
lofty one) is father,’ as Hiram would mean ‘Ram 
is brother,’ of the owner of the name. Even so, 
the origin of the longer name Abraham remains 
still unexplained. The derivation of the name in 
Gn 17 B is only a popular word-play, connecting the 
termination -rahnm with the Heb. pen ‘multitude.’ 
Halevy (Rev. ftt. Juiv. 1887, p. 177) ventured to 
propose that Abraham represents dh * the 

chief of a multitude,’ the lirst part of the name 
being derived, not from ab, ‘ father,’ but from abir, 

‘ chief,’ and the second part from ham (root hamah), 

‘ multitude.’ For this theory there does not appear 
to bo much probability. The deriv. of the longer 
name must be left uncertain, altli mgh the most 
likely explanation of it is to be found in the variant 
pron. of proper names in different localities or in 
different clans of the same people. Thus Dm may 
be a dialectical form of on ; ana Abraham the same 
in meaning as Abram, just as Abiram is the same 
in meaning as Abram (cf. Oaf. Heb. Lex. p. 4, and 
Baethgcn, Beitrage zur Sem. Pel. Gcsch.). 

liiTKRATURB. - • Bcaidrs the works mentioned above, the reader 
is referred to the Comm, on Genesis by Delitzsch, and Dillmann ; 
to the Histories of Israel by Ewald, Reuss, and Kittel; to the 
works on OT Theology by Oehlor, Schultz, and Dillmann. For 
illustration from Assyr. sources, see Sayee, Patriarchal .FaL(18y5); 
Tomkins, Times of A braham (1878); Schrader, CO2^ (1885). 

II. E. Ryle. 


ABRAHAM, BOOK OF. —A work, consisting of 300 
< ttLxol , bearing this name, is found in a list of 
Jewish apocryphal writings, preserved from a much 
earlier period, in an appendix to the Chronographia 
Compen din via of Nicephoros (c. 800 A.D.). This 
list is printed in Credner’s Gcsch. dcs Kanons y 1847, 
as well as in Schiirer’s IIJP II. iii. 126. The so- 
called Synopsis Athanasii presents the same list, 
omitting, however, the number of crrlxoi, which 
is attached to each book in the Stichometry of 
Nicephorus. It is likely that this is the book from 
which Origen quotes as to a contest between the 
angels of righteousness and iniquity with regard 
to the salvation of Abraham (In Luc. Ilom. 35); 
and James is prob. correct in identifying this Book 
with the Testament of A. (Texts anct Studies , ii. 2, 
p. 27 0’.). An Apoc. of A. is mentioned by Epi- 
pbanius as used by the Ophites. 

J. T. Marshall. 

ABRAHAM’S BOSOM. —A term used of the abode 
of the righteous dead, delining it as a position of 
blessedness in intimate association with the father 
of the faithful, ‘ the friend of God.’ In Scripture 
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it occurs only in the parable of the Kick Man and 
Lazarus (Lk 16' 2 ’“ ,:w ), where it appears both in the 
singular (a6\7tos 'Afipadpi) and in the plural {k6Attol 
’A ftpadfi). Taken from the practice of reclining at 
table, so that the head of the guest leant hack upon 
the bosom of his neighbour, the place of distinction 
belonging to him who was seated in this way next 
the host, the ligure expresses the ideas of nearest 
fellowship and highest honour. In the Rabbin, 
literature the phrase (ir3N omaie *?£? ip’n) was applied 
to the place reserved for the pious departed, into 
which uiey passed immediately after death, and in 
which they dwelt free from the woes of hell (of. 
4 Mac lo rv ). It was a Jewish belief that the 
intermediate state contained two distinct compart¬ 
ments—a place of relative preparatory reward for 
the good, and a place of relative preparatory 
penalty for the evil (of. Bk of Enoch 22, 2 Ls 
7 7,},r * etc.). Some of the Jewish books speak of 
certain receptacles [promptuarin) into which the 
souls of the faithful dead were taken (Apoc. of Bar 
30' 2 , 2 Ls 4 HS * 41 7 32 etc.). And in the theology of the 
3rd cent, and onwards it was taught that the 
circumcised should not be subject to hell. It was 
a saying of Rabbi Levi (of the 3rd cent.), that in 
the world to come Abraham would sit at the 
entrance to hell, and sutler no circumcised Isr. to 
pass into it. Tt has been usually supposed, there¬ 
fore, that in NT the phrase ‘Abraham’s bosom* 
refers to the intermed. state, and designates a 
division of the underworld, where the good enjoy 
a preliminary measure of blessedness. In this case 
it is identified with Paradise, the lower Paradise as 
dist. from the heavenly, or is taken to describe a 
condition of peculiar honour in the Ilades-Paradise. 
It is uncertain, however, when this idea of two 
separate localities within the underworld came to 
prevail. It w as the idea of the later and mediaeval 
Judaism. But whether it was in circulation so 
early as our Lord’s time is doubtful. There seems 
reason to believe that the older Judaism spoke only 
of a Garden of Eden for the righteous dead, and a 
Gchinnom (Gehenna, llell) for the wicked dead, 
identifying the latter with Sheol. If so, ‘Abraham’s 
bosonr in the parable would not be the name for 
a special compartment of Hades, or for an intermed. 
condition of blessedness distinct from and pre¬ 
liminary to the final state of perfect felicity. And 
in the parable itself it is only the rich man that is 
expressly described as ‘in Hades.’ 

1 jITKUatckk.—YV ctstoin on Lk HJ22.23 ; Ri^htfoot, 7/or. Ileb. 
p. 851, etc. ; Kritzsehe u. Grimm, Exrq. llandb. zuilen Ajwcry- 
phen , on 4 Mac ];’.*(>; Scburor, 11J k II. ii. 180; Hamburger, 
HE; Weber, System dor a/tsyj). palust. Theol. p. 328; Meyer- 
Weiss, Korn* p. 643, etc, ; Salmoml, Christ. Docf. of 1 minor- 
tdity, p. 345. 

8. D. L. Salmonp. 

ABRECH (Tj-»ni8). —A w ord called out before Joseph 
as he passed through the land of Egypt in his 
official capacity of prime minister to the Pharaoh 
(tin 4l 4;j ). Its exact signification is not a matter 
of agreement amongst scholars. The LXX (^K^pv^ev 
f/jiTpoaOtv avrov h~ripv£) and the Vulg. (clamante 
mreone, vt omnes cormn eo genu ftcctcrent) are not 
iteral or direct translations. The Targ. of Onk. 
interprets it ns ‘ father of the king,’ on the ground 
possibly of tin If)*. Jewish scholars who have 
derived it from lleb. refer it to the root bend 
the knee, in the lliph. lm\\, where, for the usual n, 
an k lias been substituted (of. Jer 25 :i ). Luther 
regarded the case as hopeless, in saying, ‘Was 
abreeh heisse, lassoti wir die Zancker suehen bisz 
an den jiingsten Tag’ ((les. Thcs . p. 19). Of the 
many proposed Kgyj). (and Coptic) derivations, w r e 
need note only the following:—(1) Abrek {anpen) 
caput inclinare, (Rossi, Eti/mol. wgypt. p. 1, in Ges. 
flies. p. 19); (2) ap-rex-v, head of the wise (Ilarkavy, 
lierl. ZEgypt. Zeitschr. 18G9, p. 132) ; (3) ab-rek , 
rejoice thou (Cook, Speaker's Com. in loco, p. 482); 


(4) db(u)-rck , thy commandment is the object of oui 
desire , i.e. ‘ we are at thy service’ (Renouf, Pro¬ 
ceedings Sac. Bib. Arch. Nov. 1888, pp. 5-10). On 
the other hand, several derivations are suggested 
from the Asiatic-Sem. side: (1) Sayce compares it 
with an ‘ Accadian ’ abrik, a seer, appearing also 
in the Sem. form, on an unpublished tablet, of 
abrikkn (Uibbcrt Lectures , 1887, p. 183, n. 3); (2) 
Delitzsch compares the Assyr. abarakku (fern. 
ab{a)rakkatu), a titled personage , possibly grand 
vizier ( Paradies , p. 225 ; If eh. Lang. p. 26 ; Proleg. 
p. 145; and Assyr. Wbrtcrbuch , p. 68 f.); (3) 
Schrader dissents from Delitzsch ( CO'l * i. ,139); 
(4) Ilal6vy derives it from para kit {Rev. d. Eludes 
Juivcs , 1885, p. 304). But of all the suggested 
sources of this much-abused word, the Ileb. and 
the Assyr. above mentioned seem to carry with 
them the least number of dilliculties. (The text 
of Gn 41 43( * docs not indicate that there w as any¬ 
thing more than a salute.) It is, in either event, an 
Egyptianised Sem. word, probably carried down 
into Egypt during the centuries of Hyksos rule. 
This opinion receives support, too, from tbe evidence 
of the Tel el-Amarna tablets that there had been 
for many centuries before Joseph’s day free inter¬ 
national communication between Egypt and Asia. 

Ira M. Brice. 

ABROAD.—In its modern meaning of ‘in (or 
‘to’) another country,’ a. is not used in AY 
or BY. The nearest appioaeli is Jn 11 V2 4 The 
children of God that are scattered a.’ On the 
other hand a. is used in senses now' wholly or 
nearly obsolete. 1. It signifies specially outside 
one’s own dwelling, the opp. of ‘ at home.’ Lv 
IS 1 ' ‘ Whether she be born at home or born a .’; 
La l-° ‘A. the sword bereaveth, at home there 
is as death’; Jg 12° ‘Thirty daughters he sent 
a., and thirty daughters he brought in from a. for 
his sons ’ ; Dt 23 lu * Then shall he go a. out of the 
camp’; Lk 8 17 ‘Neither anything hid that shall 
not be know'll and come a.’ (BY ‘ to light, 1 ); Sir2G h 
‘A drunken woman and a gadder a.’ Cf.— 

4 Where as he lay 
So sick a I way 

He mifchL not come abroad.’ 

— Sir T. More, A Merry Jest. 

2. Oil the outside of anything: Lv 13 12 ‘If a 
leprosy break out a. in the skin.’ 3. In the 
general sense of openly, freely, widely : Mk I 45 
‘ But he went out, and began to publish it much, 
and to blaze a. tbe matter’ ; Bo 16 11 ' ‘ Bor your 
obedience is come a. unto all men ’; ‘ The love of 

God is shed a. in your hearts.’ J. Hastings. 

ABRONAH (npny).— A station in tbe journeyings, 
occurs only Nu 33 34 * 3B , AY Ebronah. 

ABSALOM (cW^n, in 1 K 15 2 - 10 c'iVjk Abishalom, 
‘ father is peace ’), the third Ron of David (2 S 3 3 , 
1 Ch 3 2 ). lie first comes into prominence in con¬ 
nexion with the story of his sister Tamar (2 S 13). 
After the foul outrage done to the latter by Amnon, 
David’s eldest son, A. determined upon revenge, 
but concealed his purpose for two years. At the 
end of this period he gave a feast at the time of 
sheep-shearing, and invited the king and his sons. 
David declined for himself, but permitted Amnon 
and his brothers to go. While tbe feast was at its 
height, the servants of A., upon a signal given by 
their master, fell upon Amnon and slew' him. 
Having thus avenged the affront put upon bis sister, 
A. fled to the court of his maternal grandfather, 
Talinai, the king of Geshur, where he remained for 
three years. Then Joab, perceiving that David 
longed for a reconciliation with his son, contrived, 
through the medium of ‘ a wise woman of Tekoah,’ to 
procure a reversal of the virtual sentence of banish¬ 
ment, and A. returned to Jems., but was not per- 
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id 

mittod to approach the presence of the king. This Jordan. At Mahanaini, Barzillai the Gileadite and 
unnatural condition of things continued for two others supplied him liberally with provisions. Ere 
years, when A. applied to Joab to use his interest long a sullicient number of troops was assembled 
at court to procure a full reconciliation. David’s to justify the king in joining battle with the 
general had, however, for some reason become less forces of A., which by this time had also passed 
hearty in the matter, and declined even to meet the Jordan. The decisive battle was fought in 
A., until the latter resorted to the expedient of ‘the wood of Ephraim.’ David, yielding to the 
ordering his servants to set fire to Joab’s barley wish of his supporters that he should not expose 
field. When the owner of the held came in person his life by taking the held in person, arranged his 
to demand an explanation of this injury, he was at army in three divisions, commanded respectively 
length persuaded to intercede with the king on by Joab, Abishai, and Ittai the Gittito. To encn 
behalf of his son, and his mediation proved success* of these three generals he gave the charge, * Deal 
ful. It is easy to conceive that David, by his gently, for my sake, with the young man, even 
injudicious mingling of leniency and severity, had with Absalom.’ From the very first the tide of 
completely forfeited the confidence of his son, and battle set strongly against the rebel army, which 
it was doubtless from this occasion onwards that lost heavily in the engagement, and still more 
A. began to hatch the plot that proved fatal heavily in its retreat through the forest. Absalom 
to him, and which has gained for his name an himself was hurried by his mule under an oak, and 
unenviable immortality, lie took advantage of a becoming entangled by the head in the fork of a 
misunderstanding that seems to have existed be- branch, hung defenceless. In this situation he was 
tween David and the men of Judah, and set him- discovered by a soldier, who at once informed Joab. 
self sedulously to gain the confidence and affection The royal general, who appreciated the situation 
of all visitors to t he court. In particular, those more justly than his master, unhesitatingly pierced 
who came to have matters of law decided were the hapless youth to the heart. Having thus dis- 
flattered by the attentions of the heir-apparent, posed of the rebel leader, Joab recalled his troops 
who also was careful to drop hints that tlie king from the pursuit of the vanquished army. When 
might do far more to expedite the administration news of the issue of the battle was brought to 
of justice, and that if he (Absalom) were only judge, David, he forgot everything else in grief at his 
a very different state of things would he inaugur- son’s death, and exclaimed again and again, ‘O 
ated. Thus be ‘stole the hearts of the men of my son Absalom, my son, my sou Absalom ! would 
Israel.’ He was greatly helped in the accomplish- God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
meiit of his scheme by the extraordinary personal son!’ This conduct, natural enough from one 
charms he possessed (2 S 14 25 ' 27 ). point of view, might have had serious results but 

How long this preparatory stage lasted is un- ior the sturdy common-sense of Joah, who pointed 
certain. The forty years of 2 S 15 7 manifestly out that the king had to think of his soldiers as 
cannot he correct, and should perhaps be read four well as his son. The remonstrance was sulliciently 
years. When at length he judged that the time rough in its expression, yet David recognised its 
was ripe for the execution of his rebellious enter- wisdom, and, stifling his emotion for the time, 
prise, A. obtained leave of absence from his came out and thanked his troops for their gallant 
father, on pretence of having to go to Hebron to service in the lield. A. was buried near the scene 
pay a vow he had made (luring his sojourn in of his death, and the spot was marked by a great 
Geshur. Ilis emissaries were at work throughout heap of stones. According to 2 S ] l 27 he had three 
the whole land, preparing for a general rising, and sons, and a daughter named Tamar. The latter is 
his adherents became daily more numerous. At with much probability identilied with Maacah of 
the very outset he gained over David’s famous 1 K 15 2 , the wife of Iiehoboam (of. 2 S 3 3 , 2 Ch ll 201 *). 
counsellor Ahithophel the Gilonite, who may have The sons must have predeceased their father, or else 
had reasons of his own for deserting the king a different tradition is followed in 2 S 18 18 , where 
(sec Bathsileba). So alarming were the reports we are told that A. had no son. 
which readied David, that he resolved to abandon The story of Absalom forms part of the section 
the capital and save himself and his household by 2 S 9-20 and 1 K 1-2, which, with the exception 
(light to the eastern Jordanie territory. 11c was of a few passages, comes from a single pen. Its 
accompanied by the faithful Cherethites and Pele- dominating aim is to trace the progress of Solomon 
thites, to whom were added on this occasion a body to the throne. Hence it has to explain how the 
of Gittites who had probably formed part of David's three sons of David who seemed to have superior 
followers in the old days at Ziklag. The offer of claims, Amnon, Absalom, and Adonijah, failed to 
Zadok and Ahiathar to accompany him with the secure the succession. The style is bright and 
ark was declined, and Hushai the Archito was also flowing, the descriptions are graphic, and, with 
directed to lemain at Jerusalem and do his utmost all the writer’s evident partiality for David and 
to defeat the counsel of Ahithophel. Upon Solomon, the historical character of these chapters, 
Absalom’s arrival in Jerusalem, Hushai played the down even to the minutest details, is established by 
part of rebel so skilfully that he gained the com- proofs that are amongst the strongest in the O.T. 
plete confiiluMce of the aspirant to the throne. Litekatukk. —Driver, Induction, p. 172 f.; Bu.lcto, ItichUr 

Ahithophel hrst ol all counselled A. to take a step u. Samuel, pp. 247-255; Wcllhausen, Composition dcs JlcxaUuchs, 
which -would make the breach between him and his etc., pp. 258-263, also Hist, of hr. and Jud. 50f. 
father irreparable (2 S 10 21 " 23 ), and then advised J. A. Selbie. 

that prompt measures should be taken to pursue ABSALOM IN Apocr. (’A/9e<7(rd\a>/ios, ’A^dXw/xos 
and destroy David before he could rally around A).—1. A. was the father of Mattathias, one of the 
him anv considerable number of troops. Hushai captains who stood by Jonathan the Maccabee 
counselled delay and cautious measures, and his when the main part of his army fled at the be- 
advice w r as followed, to the chagrin of Ahithophel, ginning of a battle against the Syrians at Hazor in 
who, seeing that all was lost, went and set his Northern Galilee (1 Mac 11 70 =Jos. Ant. Xlil. v. 7). 
house in order and hanged himself. The tw r o sons It is perhaps the same Absalom whose son Jonathan 
of Zadok and Abiathar w T ere despatched by Hushai w as sent by Simon the Maccabee to secure Joppa 
with intelligence to David of w’hat had transpired after his brother Jonathan had been Imprisoned 
at Jerusalem. The young men were hotly pursued, by Tryphon (1 Mac 13 u = Jos. Ant. XIU. vi. 4). 
and narrowly escaped capture, but evading their 2. According to 2 Mae ll 17 , one of tw f o envoys 
pursuers by stratagem reached David, who the sent by the Jews to Lysias when ho began to treat 
same night with his whole company passed over with them for peace after his defeat at Bethsuron 
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(Beth-zur) in H>5 B.c. In 1 Mac 4 841 * — Jos. Ant, from which its springs and rivers welled up (Gn 
XII yii. r>,no mention is made of overtures for peace, 7 n 49 2fl , Dt 8 7 : cf. Kev 9 l Qpiap). Not unnatur- 
but Lysias is slated to have withdrawn to Antioch ally it denoted also the upper seas and rivers 
for reinforcements. It is probable that the author connected with the subterraneous waters (l\s 107 M 
of 2 Mac has made some confusion between the 10(F), the original notion of tumnltuousness in 
lirst expedition of Lysias and a second invasion tchurn. (Ts 42 7 ) being overlaid by that of depth in 
two or three years later, when, after gaining a &jJuaoos (Sir 24 a », Jon 2«, Fa 36 7 ). Secondarily, from 
victory at lJeth-zur, he made terms with the .Jews the notion of subterraneousness and depth, it is 
in consequence of troubles in Syria. the place after death, but is never in LXX the 

>*XN.T ~ ^ actual translation of Shcol (though this etymologi- 

ABSALOMS TOMB.—See Jerusai.km. cally -death, Ps 7P°; cf. i > s 80" 3 ); in this sense, 

_ „ apparently, it is not justifiable to eliminate alto- 

ABUBUS ( Afiovfios, 1 Mac lb 11 - lft ) was the getlier the connotation of raging wafers. [Corap. 
father of Ptolemy, the son-in-law of Simon the the contrast with heaven in Gn 7 11 (irrjyai a/3iW«i’) 
Maccahee, hy whom Simon was murdered at with that in Ps 139 8 (Shoo!) and in Ro 10 7 
Jcncho - (Hfivaaos); also Job 4i 23 LXX, and Jol) 26°* fl 

^ _ (uSaros).] The relation to Slieol, with its dull, 

ABUNDANCE, This word is used with great shadowy monotony and even misery, coupled 

freedom in A V, translating about twenty Jleb. and with the OT idea of Slieol as a pit dungeon (Is 
nearly as many Gr. words. Each occurrence should 24 22 ), and with pre-NT apocalyptic usage (Enoch 
bo considered m relation to the orig. word. Here it 10 n chasm of fire - 21 ll> prison of the angels-, 18 n 
is necessary only to draw attention to the obs. use abyss), prepared for the NT use of the word. It 
of a. to signify superfluity : Mk 12 M ‘ All they did occurs only twice outside Rev: in Ro 10 7 it is 

cast in of their a.’ (RV ‘superfluity,’ Gr. rb nepicr - simply the abode of the dead; in Lk 8 S1 it is the 

ffepov, as opp. to v<ttI pruns, ‘ deficiency,’ said of the prison destined for crif spirits. Ill seven passages of 
widow ; so Lk 2I 4 ); Ps 105 80 ‘Their land brought Kev (chs. 9. 11. 17. 20) it is a prison in which 
forth frogs ;n a/ (RV ‘swarmed with frogs,’ Hob. evil powers are con lined (20 1,3 ), and out of which 
; so Lx 8 3 , and cf. Gn l- 0 ** 1 9 7 ); 2 Co 12 7 they can at times he lot loose (J1 7 17 H ), blit is not 
‘tliruu^li the a. of the revelations’ (Gr. vircpfioAi 1 }, the lake of Jire (20-* 10 ) ; nor is Satan regarded as 
RV ‘exceeding greatness’). himself cast into this prison, but only to be so 

w J. Hastings. cast (20 l,a ) for luoo years. J. Massik. 

1 DTTOtt X Dtlfipn A 1 1 v 7 J 


RV ‘exceeding greatness’). himself cast into this 

m ™ - __ J. Hastings. cast (20 l * a ) for luoo ycai 

ABUSE, ABUSER. 1. In NT abuse is used 
twice (as tr. of KaTaxpdop.ou) when the meaning is ACACIA.- See SiHTTi 
not a. but ‘ use to the full ’ regardless of con¬ 
sequences (see Thayer, N.T. Lex.)-. 1 Co 7 3) ACCABA (B 'Assafta, 

‘ X1 ^se that use the world as not abusing it’ (RV 5*'.—His descendants re 
m. ‘using it to the full’); l) 18 ‘ that I a. not my servants’under Zerubb 
power in the gospel ’ (RV 4 so as not to use to Ezr2 4 «; Hagaba, Nch 7 
the full my light in the gospel*). 2. In OT a. is 

found tl.iHM! (as tr of with a person as object. ACCAD, ACCADIANS, 
In. 1 ‘ S 'B !UU ! ■ £> 10 Bie meaning is insult or Babel, Ureoli, and Cain 
dishonour, as m Milton, Sum. Acj. i. 30 - cities in the land of \ 


ACACIA.- See Shittim. 

ACCABA (B 'Assafta, A l'afld, AV Agaba), 1 Es 
r»*'.— His descendants returned among the ‘temple 
servants’ under Zeruhbahel. Called Hagab (3:9), 


lounu iimeii (as tr. 01 T^) with a person as object. ACCAD, ACCADIANS.-Accad (or Alchad), with 
j. 1 , * *** am : 1 ** } ie meail . in " * s insult or Babel, Erccli, and Calneli, was one of tlie chief 

dis lonour, as 111 Milton, bam. Ag. i. 30 — cities in the land of Shinar. 'These four con- 

‘ I, dark in %ht. expose, I U f < l,e N j mrod 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wroni?.’ Jo' 1 ). I lie LAX reads Apx&O. I lie Bab.-Assyr. 

t •<. • ,, inscriptions are the source of all our information on 

But m Jg 1J- it is the old sense of defile or this name. It was at first supposed that Ahkadfl, 

™\ 1H ‘• 7,/^, n V NV lcr \ an( l abused her all the occurring so frequently in the inscriptions in 

‘ , Ty /, ordyce, »S cnn. to loung Women connexion with Sumer, referied only to a district 

(uoj):' lie that abuses you, dishonours his mother.’ or province. But it is now known that tlieie was 
lienee in 1 Co tr apaeroKoirr) s, ‘one that lies with a city of that name (liilprccht, Frcibricf Neb, i. 
a mah‘ is tr (l ‘abusers of themseh’es with man- , .. , +* 

kind (L V ‘men’); and RV trives tlie same* tv. co1, u * L ° 0 )* lls fonn HSk J> 


( 1707 ): ‘ He that abuses you, dishonours his mother.’ 
Hence in 1 Go (P apaerohoiT-qs, ‘one that lies with 
a male,’ is tr' 1 ‘abusers of themselves with man¬ 
kind ’ (RV ‘men’); and RV gives the same tr. 
at 1 Ti l ld . 




ABYSS. —The translation (in RV 
of &.( 3 v<jjos, a word compounded fro 


and is read al Akkad (or ‘non-Sem.* Agade), city of 
Hastings. Accad, the name under which the cit} T was for long 
not in AV) centuries known. It was the residence of tlie first 


' x 7 —:--v 7" xxvi1 uiowiicicu in 1001 on uie sue 01 Sipnar. 

1 ery dap, or even bottomless ; applied to the Frequent references to two Sippars, ‘ Sippar of the 
and n m l (dLMl, 1 ''t n ° J artarua (Kur C/w;n lCo.j) Sun-god’ an,l ‘Si],par of Anunit,’ indicate some 
■' I ‘V to f, sul ; o{ calamity (Atscli. bup/il. strange, fortunes in connexion with this site. Tho 
1 wilt 1 ^nofane Gieek used as a subst. by J)m«. worshi]) of Ishtar of Accad was replaced by tliat of 
Laeit. only (tv. o. 27 ), on an emtaph, ‘the Mack Anunit of Sippar. In very early times Sippar 
abyss of Pluto (Comp Job 4 lt L^X rfe rwas the chief 1 Lit of sun-worship! a!d AcciS‘ of 
a . adt /wis 101" n ( |,orll ; l I ,s twice) in LX\ it is Ishtar worship. Gradually there was a political 
o!„ ft !,''n , ° i 'V of Bio Jred absorption, and all references seem to justify the 


and on, , n , ' some , '""'7 , U, “ CS >> The worship of Ishtar, however, did not lose its 

o -rfH ( 1 T 4 Z-tFrt? 1 ; 7 '° ’ 41 >- ia<;Ilti 7- ^ continued under the name of 
“v , l ,, 41 >’ " ,e aeepjluofl (of I'.upli rates) Sippar of Anunit (McCurdy, Hist. Prophecy and. 

P^hwrih'hSVx l Tff l r ( r >• the s M). It is possible, hut still 

. /. hinenih i i lgnifies (witli tchbm) the unproved, that the city of Accad lay opposite i-o 

covoZuGn fi Z 7A?w» t | ,e , CMth ™ at first Si PP ar <>" B.c left hank of the Kuphmtes. Its 
ftfiOwl'.ltr,., L , 104 t A but ’ 0,1 winch it was exact site is a matter of doubt, but it s thought to 
afterwaids made to rest (Jon !*>; see Ps 24'-'), aud have been located near Abu’habOa, about fifteen 
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miles west of Baghdad. Delitzsch conjectures that 
it may have been one of the two cities which bore the 
name of Sepharvaim, but McCurdy locates this 
double city in N. Syria (§ 349). The Wolfe expedi¬ 
tion to Babylonia in 1884-85 (cf. Report , m>. 24, 25) 
located it at A nbetr, on the Euphrates, N. \y. of the 
ruins of Babylon. It was probably the capital city 
of mdt Akkadi. (Consult for greater fulness the 
literature named below.) 

From ancient times the kings of Babylonia, and 
the kings of Assyria who ruled over this territory, 
appended to their names sar Humeri u Akkadi , 
king of Sumer and Akkad. Now, what was the 
origin of this double title? It was probably not 
indicative of the two regions of Babylonia, S. and 
N., as kings who ruled only over S. Babylonia 
claimed it. It was also claimed by conquerors 
who had not advanced farther 8. than Nippur (cf. 
Winckler, Untcrunch, z. altorient. Ges. 05 11.). It 
seems, then, that * Sumer and Accad,’ in the titles of 
kings, may have been no more than a claim to the 
ancient territory and city of Accad, with additional 
territory (cf. McCurdy, § 110). (For other views 
of the question, cf. Schrader, Kcilinschriften a. 
Gesehieh tsf. p. 533 f. ; Delitzsch, Pan (dies, p. 198; 
Tiele, Gcsrh. Babyl.-Assyrians , part i. p. 70 t.) 

Upon the identification of those names with 
specilic localities Inis been built up the theory of 
the so-called Sumerians and Accadians. To the 
consideration of this theory we will now turn our 
attention. 

It is maintained by a certain school of Oriental 
historians and linguists, that the lower Mesopo¬ 
tamian valley was at an early day populated by 
the Accadians, who were originally related to the 
Sumerians. They spoke, it is said, an agglutina¬ 
tive language. In the midst of these peoples 
Sem. tribes settled down, and adopted the language 
and customs of their forcsettlers. Step by step the 
Sem. language gained ascendency, and about 1200 
11 .C. the native tongue died out, except as a sacred 
and literary vehicle, in which capacity it served 
until a late date. It is claimed that those early 
non-Sem. peoples reached a high degree of civilisa¬ 
tion, that they left many traces of their culture in 
their monuments of art and language, and that we 
can readily interpret them. This supposed pre¬ 
historic people and their language are termed 
among Eng. Assyriologists, ‘Accadians,’ among 
French and German ‘Sumerians,’ derived from the 
supposedly most important localities where the 
most ancient inscriptions are found. 

On the other hand, there is a growing school 
which maintains that the Semites, whom we know 
as possessing the cuneiform characters, were the 
inventors of these last and the developers of Sem. 
culture, and that the so-called ‘Sumerians’ and 
‘Accadians’ are but figments of an over-zealous 
scientific spirit. A few only of the points can be 
noticed. We find in the inscriptions of Assyria 
and Babylonia word-lists which give a twofold, and 
sometimes a threefold, explanation of cuneiform 
ideograms. These ideograms are found in all 
stages of the Bab.-Assyr. language. In these lists 
one column of explanations gives us regular Sem. 
words, and another, words somewhat unfamiliar 
in sound, which are supposed to bo of non-Sem. 
origin. But careful scrutiny shows that these 
strange words yield to Sem. roots, and that even 
the most unfamiliar are simply made up of possible 
word-forms of the same idiom, disguised according 
to regular ascertainable methods. Again, what 
can be said of so-called bilingual or unilingual 
texts? In both cases we meet with an abundance 
of those disguised Sem. words, and of Sem. gram¬ 
matical constructions and modes of thought. The 
evidence of the slight remains of prehistoric art in 
Babylon is not decisive. Again, the Sem. Baby¬ 


lonians never in any way speak of or allude to any 
such people as the supposed Sumerians or Accadians. 
Still, the same language was used in Babylon down 
to the latest period of its history, with no name, 
nor even a tradition, of that supposed great 
and influential nation whose heritage fell to the 
Semites. Other peoples who came into contact 
with the Babylonians, and who exercised consider¬ 
able influence on them, c.g. the Elamites, receive 
frequent mention, but there is not the slightest 
allusion to an Aecadian race. It is not impossible 
that new discoveries may remedy this defect, but 
it is certainly amazing that what is assumed to 
have been the most influential factor in early Bab. 
civilisation is entirely unmentioned. When we 
find that Sem. documents date from as early a 
period as the earliest so-called ‘ Aecadian,’ and 
that this hypothetical language was used along¬ 
side of the regular Sem. for nearly 3000 years, we 
are inclined to ask, ‘What does this mean?* 
In an examination of the language, we find many 
Sem. words and values which at first sight do not 
admit of such an explanation. But it is a fact 
that the number which do admit of it is con¬ 
tinually increasing. Out of 395 phonetic values, 
Prof. Delitzsch names 106 which he regards as 
demonstrably Sem. (Assyrisrhc Gramnialik , § 25). 
Prof. McCurdy adds more than 40 others, running 
up the list to about 150 values. It is not impos¬ 
sible that further investigation may greatly in¬ 
crease the number. 

But do not the inscriptions from Telloh, which are 
plainly ideographic, furnish conclusive proof of the 
soundness of the Aecadian theory? So one might 
expect; but we are already finding in them actual 
Sem. words, disguised under the forms which are 
found in later bilingual texts. Besides, it is found 
that the oldest kings of ‘ Ur of the Chaldees,’ the 
founders of the first Bab. kingdom, knew how to 
write Sem. as well as ‘Aecadian’ inscriptions. 

[Noth by Editor.—-P rofessor Price has been 
permitted to state his view of this uuestion unre¬ 
servedly. For ho is himself ail accomplished student 
of Assyriology, and he has the support of some 
eminent scholars (see especially McCurdy, History , 
Prophecy , and the Monuments , i. 87 fl'.). But the 
Editor thinks it necessary to say that tho weight 
of authority is undoubtedly on the other side, lead¬ 
ing Assyriologists everywhere having come to the 
conclusion that the view which Professor Price com¬ 
bats is substantially true. The reader should, how¬ 
ever, consult the literature which Professor Price 
has given below, representing both sides of the ques¬ 
tion, and the articles Assyria and Babylonia.] 

Litkraturk.— Schrader, Zur Frage nach d. Urspr . d. altbab. 
Kultur , 1883; ITaupt, Akkadische und Sumerischc Kcilschri/t- 

texte, ISSIf.; - Die iSumerisch-Akkadische Sprache , Verh. 

Men Or. Cong. ii. up. 249 287 ; - Die Sumerischen 

Familiengesetze , 1879; Hommel, Zeitsch.f. KeilschriJXforschung , 
vol. i. p. 214 f. ; Zimmcrn, Babylonische Busspsalmen, 1885, 
p. 71 f. ; Hommel, Ges. Bab.-As. 1885, 240 IT. ; Tiele, Bab.-As. 
Ges. 1880 f., 08; IIal6vy, Aper<;u grammatical de VAllographs 

as.-bab. 1883; - Melanges de critique et d'histoire relati/s 

aux pcuples stmitiques, 1883-Delitzsch, As. Grarnmatik , 1889, 
§ 25; McCurdy, Presb. and Ref. Review , Jan. 1891, pp. 68-81 ; 

- Hist. Proph. and Mon. 1894, I. §8 79-85 ; Hommel, 

Sumerische Lesestiicke, 1804 ; several articles in Zeitschrift fur 
Assyriologie, by llaldvy, Guyard, and others. 

Ira M. Price. 

ACCEPT, ACCEPTABLE, ACCEPTATION. — 1. 

Besides other meanings, accept is used in the sense 
of ‘receive with favour’: Gn 4 7 ‘If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted?’ Dt 33 n ‘Bless, 
Lord, his substance, and a. the work of his hands.’ 
It is then sometimes followed by ‘of’: Gn 32 20 
‘ I will appease him with the present . . . per- 
adventuro ho will a. of me’ (Rv ‘accept me’); 
2 Mae 13 24 ‘ And the king accepted well of Mac- 
cabieus.’ ‘ Accept ’ or ‘ accept the person ’ is often 
the translation of Heb. duo ‘to lift up the 
face,’ i.e. to look favourably on : Job 42 9 * The 
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ACCOMPLISH 


Lord also accepted Job *; Pr 18 5 ‘ It is not good 
to a. the person of the wicked.* This lick idiom 
has been tr. into (Jr., and is found in the NT as 
TTpodioirov \ajufidvia, always in a bad sense, ‘ par¬ 
tiality,’ ‘respect of persons.’ Lk 20 21 ‘Neither 
aceeptest thou the person of any ’ ; Gal 2* ‘ God 
aceepteth no man’s person.’ Then this phrase is 
turned into TrpojtoTroXhfjLTrTTis (Ac 10 34 ‘respecter 
of persons’), Trpoa-LoiroXTjfnrTtu) (Ja 2° ‘have respect 
to persons,’ BV ‘of persons’), and 7rpo(rojTro\T)f.i\pl(L 
(‘ respect of persons' Ito 2 11 , Eph t> 9 , Col .‘P, 
Ja 2 *), three words found nowhere but in the NT 
and (thence) in cedes, writers. The English 
‘ accept the person’ is derived from the cedes. Lat. 
acceptnre personam. 2 . Acceptable is used in the 
sense of ‘ favourable’ : Is 49 8 ‘ In an a. time have 
l heard thee’ ; CP ‘To proclaim the a., year of the 
Lord’ {i.c. the year of Jehovah’s favour). 3. Ac¬ 
ceptation ---favourable reception, is found in 1 Ti 
115 49 1 'worthy of all a.’ 

Litkratukb.— Liglitfoot on Gal 2 C ; Sunday and lloadlam on 
Ro 211. 

J. Hastings. 

ACCEPTANCE. — Accept, and cognate words are 
used in Scripture to denote the relation of favour 
and approval in which one man may stand to other 
men, and especially to God. Of the various 
phrases employed to convey the idea, those of most 
frequent occurrence are in OT, nv* ‘to raise,’ and 
nyq ‘ 1 ° associate with, have pleasure in,’ and in 
NT, evaptcTTus, ‘ well pleasing.* The conditions of A. 
with God appear in OT partly as ceremonial, partly 
as moral amt religious. Purifications and sacrifices 
(which see) are necessary in view of human 
ignorance and sin. But the sacrifices must be 
offered in a spirit free from greed or deceit. To 
enforce the moral disposition which must accom¬ 
pany every oflciing, is one of the great functions of 
the prophets. When the covenant has been 
established between God and Israel, entrance into 
it becomes a condition of receiving, and especially 
of having a joyful assurance of, the divine grace 
and favour. Similarly in NT, A. is set forth as only 
in Jesus Christ and for His sake (Eph 1 ®, 1 P 2 s ); 
and, as the history of the patriarchs presents us 
with living pictures of what is acceptable to God 
under the old covenant, so Jesus is Himself the 
Beloved Son in whom the Father is well pleased 
(Mt 3 17 IT 5 ), and the type of all that God receives 
and approves. A. Stewart. 

ACCESS. -This word (not found in OT) occurs 
in NT in Bo r>-, Eph 2 18 3 12 as the rendering of 
irpoaaytoy'/). The (Jr. word may express either an 
actual ‘ bringing near,’ or ‘introduction,’ or merely 
a‘means of access,’or ‘aright to approach.* In 
class. Gr. the idea suggested might be that of 
‘introduction to the presence - chamber of a 
monarch.’ The OT associations of the kindred 
verb npoadyfLv seem to connect the word rather 
with the peculiar relation in which Tsr. stood to J", 
and to give the term a special appropriateness in 
describing the admission of Gentiles into a new 
covenant relation with God x^P lv Tavrrjv, 

lio f> 2 , cf. Eph 2 17 ), of. Ex 19® and 1 P 3 1S ; and the 
approach or Christian worshippers to the Father 
(Eph 2 18 3 12 ), cf. Lv l 2 etc., Lv •F 4 , Mai l 11 , Ezk 44 18 
etc. This last idea is worked out in detail in He 
lO 10 * 22 . Our ‘right to approach’ or ‘our introduc¬ 
tion’ is uniformly described by St. Paul (cf. 
J 11 14®) as given us by Christ. 

J. O. F. Murray. 

ACCO, AV Accho (by).—This city, included in 
the lot of Asher (Jg I 81 ), was never taken by 
Israel. Known at different times as Ptolemais 
(1 Mac and NT), St. .lean d’Acre, Aeearon, Aeon, 
etc., the old Heb. by 'Aecu survives in the Arab 
'Akka. Josephus calls it ‘a maritime city of | 


I Galilee’ {BJ ti. x. 2 ). It was important as com¬ 
manding the coast road, and affording easy access 
to the great routes crossing the plain of Esdraelon. 

From the promontory of Carmel the shore sweeps 
northward with a beautiful inward curve, forming 
the Bay of Acre, on the northern extremity of 
which the city stands. From Has e.n-Nnkurcih , in 
the north, the mountains recede some miles from the 
coast, leaving a fertile plain, which is bounded on 
the south by the Carmel range. It is watered by 
the Kislion {el Mnkntta) and Net hr NaamAn, the 
ancient Bel us. The plain furnishes Haifa,Nazareth, 
Tiberias, and Safed with half their supply of fruit 
and vegetables, sending also much to Beyrout. 

Of the 10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants, two-thirds are 
Moslems, the remainder being Greek and Catholic 
Christians, with a few Jews and Persians. It is 
the seat of a provincial governor, under whom are 
the districts of Haifa, Nazareth, Tiberias, and 
Safed. The chief trade is the export of grain 
brought by camels from ffnnrdn. About. 1000 tons 
of oil from the olive groves of Galilee are .also 
annually exported. Entered from the south by a 
single gate, it is defended to landward by a double 
rampart, to seaward by a strong wall. Trie ancient 
inner harbour has disappeared, and the outer is 
used only by smaller vessels, the neighbouring 
anchorage of Haifa being more safe and convenient 
for larger ships. 

Few cities have had a stormier history. Allied 
with Sidon and Tyre in the days of Eluleus against 
Shalmaneser IV. (A tit. IX. xiv. 2), it was taken by 
Sennacherib, and given by Esarhaddon to t he king 
of Tyre. Held 111 succession by Babylon and 
Persia (Strabo, xvi. 2 . 25), on tlm division of 
Alexander’s kingdom it fell to Ptolemy So ter. Its 
strategic value was proved in the Syro-F.gyp. wars. 
Betrayed to Antioch us the Great (n.C. 2 IS), it was 
immediately recovered by Egypt. Simon Maecaboeus 
defeated and drove the forces of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Ptolemais into the city (1 Mac/T 22 ; Ant. XII. viii. 2). 
Alex. Balas took it by treachery, and there married 
Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Philometor (Ant. 
XIII. ii. 1, iv. I, 2). Demetrius Nikator gave it to 
Jonathan ‘for the necessary expenses of the temple’ 
(l Mac lO 89 ). Here Jonathan was perfidiously taken 
hyTryphon(A??£.XTJI. vi. 2). Besieged by Alexander 
Janmeus, relieved by Ptolemy Lathyrus (A nt. XIII. 

xii. 4), it was captured by Cleopatra, who gave 
it to the Syrian monarchy {Ant. XIII. \iii. 2). 
Tigrancs the Armenian having taken the city, 
at once retired {Ant. XIII. xvi. 4; BJ 1 . v. J). 
Falling to the Parthians {Ant, xiv. xiii. 3; BJ I. 

xiii. 1), it finally passed under tin*, power of Borne, 

and was raised to the rank of a colony, with the 
title, ‘ Colonia Claudii Civsaris Ptolemais.* Herod 
built here a gymnasium {BJ 1 . xxi. 11). It is 
last mentioned in Scripture in connexion with St. 
Paul’s visit (Ac 21 7 ). W. Faving. 

ACCOMPLISH.— The primary meaning of a. is to 
bring to a successful issue. But the only examples 
of this in the AY are Ps (>4 <5 , Pr 13 11 ’, 1 Ks l 17 , Ac 21 5 . 
Sometimes a. simply means to ‘do,’ ‘perform’: 
1 K 5 H , Jth 2 13 , Ts f>f>“ ‘ it (God’s word) shall a. that 
which I please.’ It is occasionally used in the 
obsolete sense of ‘ to complete a period of time ’ : 
Jer, 25 12 ‘when seventy years are accomplished’; Ts. 
40 2 ‘her warfare is accomplished’; Job 14 6 ‘till 
he shall a., as an hireling, his day.’ From this 
arises its most frequent meaning, to bring to 
an ideal or divine completeness, to fulfil : (a) 
prophecy (once only), 2 Ch 3(> 22 ; (h) God’s wrath, 
La 4 n , Ezk G 12 7 8 13 18 20 8,21 ; (c) Christ’s work, 
Lk 9 31 I2 50 IS 81 22 s7 , Jn 19 28 . The BV has 

sought to reserve this meaning for the word 
‘ fulfil,’ but unsuccessfully. 

J. Hastings. 
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ACCORD, ACCORDINGLY, ACCORDING TO.- 

1 . ‘ Of its own accord ’ is used in the special sense 
of without human agency in Lv 25* ‘ That which 
growelli of its (see Its) own a./ and in Ac 12 10 
‘ which opened to them of his own a.’ Erom the 
Gr. in both passages (aurd/uLaros) we get our word 

* automatically* ’ In 2 Co 8 17 ‘of his own a. ho 
went unto you,’ the Gr. ( auOalperos ) is lit. ‘ self- 
chosen,’ of his own free choice. 2. Tn Is 59 1H 
‘Acc. to their deeds, accordingly lie will repay’: 

* acc. to * and ‘ accordingly ’ are translations of the 
same Heb. word, and have the same meaning. 3. 
In Ezk 42 u * 12 ‘acc. to’ means ‘corresponding to.’ 

4. As verbal adj. ‘according’ is found only in Wis 
18 10 ‘ an ill a. cry ’ {d<ri'>/x(puros, RV ‘ in discord ’): cf. 
In Memuriam — 

‘That mind and soul, according well. 

May make one music.’ 

J. Hastings. 

ACCOS ('Akxws, i Mao 8 17 ).—Eupolemus, the 
son of John, the son of Accos, was one of the 
envoys sent to Rome by Judas Maccab.cus in 
101 B.C. Accos represents the Heb. Hakkoz 
(j^pn), which was the name of a priestly family 
(1 Cli 24 10 , Ezr 2 s1 ); Eupolemus, therefore, may 
well have been of priestly descent. 

II. A. White. 

ACCOUNT, — As a subst. a. is either literally 
the number counted, as Ec V 27 ‘Counting one by 
one, to find out the a.’; or metaphorically ‘ reckon¬ 
ing ’ (Gr. \6yos, ‘word’), as Ro 14 13 ‘Every one 
of us shall give a. of himself to God.’ As a verb 
a. is used in rare or obs. meanings. 1. To estimate, 
as Dt 2 20 ‘That also was a” 1 a land of giants’; 
Ro 8™‘Wo are a'* 1 as sheep for the slaughter’; 
He ll 19 ‘ a 1 "* that God was able’; He 1 F ! RV ‘a 1,,g 
(AV, ‘esteeming’) the reproach of Ghrist greater 
riches.’ Cf. 1 Mac 0 9 ‘ He made a. ( c\oyl<ro.To ) that 
he should die.’ Then it is sometimes followed by 
‘of,’ as I K 10‘ J1 ‘ It (silver) was nothing accounted 
of in the days of Solomon’ ; I Co 4 1 ‘ Let a man 
so a. of us as of the ministers of Christ.’ 2. To 
‘reckon’ or * impute,’ as Gal 3 rt ‘ It was a cd (RV 
‘ reckoned ’) to him for righteousness.’ 3. To 
‘seem,’ or ‘be reputed,’ as Mk It) 43 ‘they which 
area td (Gr. ol 5okoupt€$) to rule over the Gentiles 1 ; 
so Lk 22- 4 . Cf. Gal 2 3,8 ‘those of repute’ (Gr. 
ol doKoCvres). J. HASTINGS. 

ACCURSED. —In AV oyi herein is tr. ‘accursed’ 
in Jos 6 17 7 12 *' w , and ‘a. thing’ in Jos 6 18 ^ 7 16<s * 
ii. is. is 22 20 , 1 Ch 2 7 . In all these places 11V gives 
‘devoted’ or ‘d. thing.’ Eor the herein is not 
accursed from God so that we may make what 
secular use of it we please, but devoted to God, and 
not to be used by us at all. A. is also the tr. of 
drdffefi a, anathema , in Ro l) 8 1 Co 12 3 Gal l 8 - 9 . In 
these passages RV simply transliterates the Greek. 
See Curse. J. Hastings. 

ACHAIA (’Axafa), when Greece was free, was the 
strip of land bordering the Corinthian Gulf on the 

5. ; but, by the Romans, the name Acliaia was 
applied to the whole country of Greece, because 
the Acluean League had headed Greek resistance to 
Rome. Conquered and united with the province 
of Macedonia in B.C. 146,* A chain was in B.C. 27 
made a separate province; and Thessaly, TEtolia, 
Acarnania, and some part of Epirus, together with 
Euboea and the western, central, and southern 
Cyclades, were included in it. It was governed by 
an official with the title Proconsul (Ac 18 la ), who 
was appointed by the Senate from among the 

* ThiB fact, hotly disputed for a time since 1847. 1 b now gener¬ 
ally admitted ; but A. was treated more easily tnan some pro¬ 
vinces ; Athens (and Delos, which see), Sicyon (which received 
part of the territory of Corinth), Sparta (whien was free from 
taxation and head of the Eleutherolakones) receiving specially 
favourable terms: see 1 Mac 16**. 


ex-praetors ; and not less than live years must have 
elapsed between his pnetorship and his proconsul- 
ship. Corinth was the capital of the province, and 
the proconsul’s ordinary residence (Ac 18 J2 ). As 
the severity of taxation was a subject of complaint, 
Tiberius, in a.d. 15, reunited Acliaia with Mace¬ 
donia ami Mo*sia under the administration of an 
imperial legatus ; hut in 44, Claudius made it again 
a senatorial ami proconsular province. Either at 
this or some later time, Thessaly was divided 
from Acliaia and united with Macedonia, ami 
Epirus with Acarnania was made a separate pro- 
curatorial province (as Ptolemy ill., § 13. 44-40, ami 
§ 14, describes them). On 28th November, A.D. 67, 
Nero at the Isthmian games declared Greece free; 
hut within a few years Vespasian again made 
it a senatorial province ; and, so long as the 
empire lasted, it was governed by a proconsul, 
under whom were a legatus and a quaestor. The 
proconsul and his legatus were regularly annual 
officials, and so was the quiestor always, hut an 
imperial legatus governed for a much longer term 
(two ruled from A.D. 15 to 44). In ordinary Gr. 
usage, the term ‘Hellas’ corresponded approxi¬ 
mately to the Rom. sense of Acliaia ; and in that 
way 'JEXXas is mentioned in Ac 20‘ J . Rut there was 
a wider sense of the epithet ‘Greek,’ according to 
which Macedonia could he thereby designated; 
and thus Acliaia and Macedonia together constitute 
the Gr. lands in Europe, and are sometimes coupled 
as a closely connected pair (Ac ID - 1 ; cf. Ro 15 28 , 
2 Co 9 2 , 1 Tli l 8 ). 

The existence of Jewish settlements ami syn¬ 
agogues in Corinth and Athens, the two greatest 
cities of Aehaia, is attested in Ac I7 n 18 4 * 7 ; and 
is suggested elsewhere by the rapid foundation of 
new churches in Aehaia (1 Co 2 1 , Ac IS 27 ). The 
presence of Jews is proved in Sparta and Sicyon as 
early as B.C. 139-138 through the letters addressed 
to those States by the Rom. Senate, l Mac 15 23 ; 
and in EmoLia, /Ktolia, Attica, Argos, and Corinth 
by a letter of Agrippa to Caligula, Philo, leg. ad 
Gaium , § 36 (Mang. ii. 587). Jewish inscriptions 
have been found at Athens, Pat roe, and rEgina. 

hi rKRATURK.—There is a good artiolo on Acliaia in Pauly- 
Wissowa, RE : see also Marquardt, Horn. Staatsoerio. i. p. ,'Wlf.; 
Mommsen, Provinces of Horn. Emp. {Rom. (reach, v.) oh. vii. 

\V. M. Ramsay. 

AGHAICUS (’AxatX<5s).—The name is Roman (see 
Corinth), and appears to have been perpetuated 
in the family of L. Mummius, who earned it by his 
conquest of Corinth and Acliaia, B.C. 146. The A. 
of 1 Co 16 17 may have been a freed man or client of 
t he Mummii. In company with Stephanas and 
Eortunatus he had appeared at Ephesus, and had 
‘refreshed the spirit’ of St. Paul, and, he adds, 
of the Corinthians also; they thus ‘supplied’ 
something which ‘was lacking’ on the part of 
the Corinthians. This suggests that they were 
distinct from (1) the hearers of the Cor. letter 
(1 Co 7 1 ) to St. Paul; and from (2) ol X\6rjs (l Co I 11 ), 
who had more recently brought hack to Ephesus 
the disquieting news, under the fresh impression 
of which I Co was written. (See Stephanas, 
Eortunatus, Chloe ; Corinthians, Eirst Epis¬ 
tle to). A. Robertson. 

ACHAN (|py, in 1 Ch 2 7 -gy, Sept. ’Axdp, prob. 
the correct form of the name, cf. * Valley of 
Achor y ). —A man of the tribe of Judah, son of 
Carmi, also called (Jos 22 20 ) son of Zerah, who 
was bis great-grandfather. After the fall of 
Jericho, he coveted and took a portion of the spoil, 
which had been devoted to utter destruction. This 
sin in the devoted thing, involving the breach of a 
vow made by the nation as one body, brought 
wrath upon all Israel, and their first attack upon 
Ai was repulsed with the loss of thirty-six meiit 
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Investigation was made by lot to discover who had 
sinned, and A chan was singled out. Ho made full 
confession of his guilt, and the stolen treasure was 
found hid under his tent. Instant execution fol¬ 
lowed. Not only A chan himself, but his tent, liis 
goods, his spoil, his cattle, and his children, were 
taken to the valley, afterwards called the valley 
of Achor. There they stoned him, and all that 
Indonged to him, afterwards consuming the whole 
with lire, and raising over the ashes a great heap 
of stones. This act of vengeance is represented 
as being in some measure an expiation of the 
crime. ‘The Lord turned from the fierceness 
of His anger.’ The supposition that his family 
were accessories to his crime finds no support in 
the narrative. The language of Jos 7 23 (‘all 
Israel stoned him with stones, and they burned 
them with lire’) has been regarded as implying 
that Aclian alone suffered the death penalty, the 
plural number referring to the oxen, asses, and 
sheep, and that his sons and daughters were 
brought to the valley merely as spectators, that 
they might have a terrible warning. Tt is doubt¬ 
ful if the text will bear this construction, ami the 
sweeping nature of the act of judgment recorded is 
rather to be explained by reference to the stage of 
moral development which Israel had reached at 
the time (Jos 7 1 * 28 ). R. M. Boyd. 

ACHAR. —The form in I Ch 2 7 , 2 Es 7 :t8 of the 
name Aciian (wh. see). 

ACHBOR (yi 32B ‘mouse’ or ‘jerboa’).—1. An 
Edomite (Gn 36 3S ). 2. A courtier under Josiah, 

mentioned as one of the deputation sent by the 
king to Huldah the prophetess; son of Micaiah 
(2 K 22 12 * 14 ), and father of Elnathan (Jer 26 23 um. 
LXX, 3G 12 ). Called Abdon (2 Ch 34*°). 

C. F. Burney. 

ACHIACHARUS (’A x«fx a P 0S B, ’Ax«4x a P 0? "ip'px 
Aram, and Heb., nunx Syr.), the nephew of Tobit, 
was governor under Sarcliedonus = Esarhaddon 
(To l 21 etc.), or, according to the Aramaic 
text, ‘ Rab over all that was his (the king’s), 
and Shalit- over all the land of Assyria’; cf. 
Dn 2 48 . The nearest Hebrew name is Ahihud 
(^n'nt«), l Ch H 7 . J. T. Marshall. 

ACHIAS.--An ancestor of Ezra (2 Es l 2 ), omitted 
in Ezr and 1 Es. 

ACHIM (’Ayelg).—Perhaps a shortened form of 
Jehoiaehim, an ancestor of our Lord (Mt l 14 ). See 
Genealogy. 

ACHTOR (’Ax‘w/5, 1 ’ix'na ‘brother of light’).—1. In 
LXX Xu 34 27 for Ahihud. 2. Tn Jth (5* etc.), 
a general of the Ammonites, spokesman for the 
Jewish cause, and afterwards convert (ch. 14). 3. 

In Vulg. To ll 18 by mistake. F. C. Porter. 

ACHIPHA (B ‘Axtt/3d, A \Axi<M* AV Acipha), 
] Es 5 31 .—His children were among the ‘ temple 
servants’ or Nethinim who returned with Zorub- 
babel. Called Ilakupha, Ezr 2 81 , Neb 7 M . 

ACHISH ’Ayxots ).—The king of Gath to 

whom David fled for refuge after the massacre of 
the priests at Nob. Finding himself recognised 
as the slayer of Goliath, David feigned madness, 
and so escaped from the Phil, court (1 S 21 10 ). 
(This incident belongs to one of the later documents 
of Samuel.) Tn I S 27 a (belonging to the Judaic 
or earliest document) A. is called ‘the son of 
Maoch’ (possibly = ‘ son of Maacali,’l K 2 39 ), receives 
David with his band of 600 men, and assigns him 
the city of Ziklag in the S. of Judah. Despite the 
wishes of A., the other Phil, princes refuse to let 


David take part in the final campaign against 
Saul. J. F. Stknning. 

ACHMETHA (xnnnx, ’E Kpdrara), the cap. of Media, 
mentioned Ezr G 2 as the place where State docu¬ 
ments of the time of Cyrus were preserved. The 
Aram, form of the name employed in Ezr (LXX 
’A fxaOa) closely resembles the Pehlevi ixnon [Jiuude- 
hesh, p. 23, i. 4), derived from the Old Pers. la nay- 
malaria (Behistan Inscr. II. xiii. 8), derived by 
Rawlinson from ham and (yarn, with the meaning 
‘meeting-place.’ This Old Pcrs. form, accommo¬ 
dated to the Greek pronunciation, gave rise to the 
name Agbatana or Ecbatana (To 6 3 , Jth l 2 ' 4 ), and 
survives in the modern Hamadan (34° 8' N, 48° 3' 

E), the cap. of the province of Persia bearing the 
same name, with which the ancient cap. of Media 
is ordinarily identified. Hamadan lies at the foot 
of Mt. Elwend, ‘whence it derives a copious water 
supply, and in a plain thickly besprinkled with 
vineyards, orchards, and gardens, but whose 
elevation is 6000 ft. above the sea; it enjoys one of 
the finest situations in Persia’ (Curzon, Persia , 
i. 56G). This is clearly the Ecbatana of To 6 3 , 
where it is represented as lying midway between 
Nineveh and Tillages; and also of Strabo, xi. 523, 
who knows of it as the summer residence of the 
Parthian kings; for which its elevation and con¬ 
sequently cool climate suited it. But the ancient 
cap. of the Median empire, built, according to 
Herodotus (i. 98, 99), by the first king Deioccs 
(c. 700 B.C.), ‘with walls of great size ami strength, 
rising in circles one within the other,’ each wall 
being coloured to correspond with one of the seven 
planets, is to he sought, acc. to Sir H. Rawlinson 
(JUGS x., art. 2, and ad l.c. Herod.), not at 
Hamadan, but at Takht-i-Sulayman (36° 25' X, 

47° 10' E) in Adlierbijan, the ancient Atropatene, 
distinguished from Media Magna. The Armenian 
historian, Moses of Chorene (ii. 84, ed. AVhiston), 
speaks of the 4 second Ecbatana, the seven-walled 
city ’ ; and in the very learned paper quoted, 
Rawlinson (1) identifies that city with the Gazaka I 
of the Greeks and Ganzak of the Armenians ; 

(2) identifies Ganzak with the Shiz of Mohammedan 
writers; and (3) localises Shiz at Takht-i-Sulayman, 
where a conical hill, surrounded by ruins, which 
enclose a lake that has attracted the observation of 
ancient and modern travellers, corresponds with 
the description of Ecbatana given by Herodotus, as 
well as with what that historian tells us of the char¬ 
acter of the surrounding country (i. 110). Hama¬ 
dan, which lies at the foot of a mountain, would 
not admit of being fortified in the way described ; 
and, though search has been made by numerous 
explorers (see Polak in Rlittheilun<jcn der Wiener 
Gearyraph. Gesellschaft , 1883, art. 1), no traces have 
been discovered of buildings such as Herodotus 
mentions. The description in Jth (l 1 * 4 ), to which 
no historical value attaches, would seem to refer to 
the same city as that of Herodotus ; and another 
record of the impression created by the strength of 
its fortifications is, according to Rawlinson, to be 
found in the account of Var in the 2nd Fargard 
of the Yendidad. D. S. Margoliouth. 

ACHOR Valley (itey ppy ‘valley of trouble,’ 
Jos 7 a4 ‘ a * 15 7 , Is G5 10 , Hos 2 1B ).—In the last passage 
the name may perhaps not he geographical. The 
valley was near Jericho, but its exact position is 
not quite certain. It appears, however, from its 
connexion with the border of Judah, to he 
probably W(id iy Kelt , a deep ravine close to the 
site of the Jericho of the Christian era. The 
stream becomes a foaming torrent after rains, 
and, issuing into the plains, runs between steep 
banks south of modern Jericho to the Jordan 
(SWP vol. iii. sh. xviii.). C. R. CoNDER, 
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ACHSAH ‘anklet,’1 Ch 2 40 A V Achsa). — 1 The 
daughter of Caleb. She was promised in marriage 
by Tier father to the man who should capture 
Debir or Kiriath-sopher. Othniel, the brother 
(nephew*/) of Caleb, accomplished the feat, and 
obtained the promised reward. As the bride was 
being conducted to her home, she lighted off her 
ass and besought her father to add ‘ springs of 
water’ to the dowry of a south land (Negeb), 
which he had already given her. In response lie 
granted her ‘ the upper springs and the nether 
springs ’ (Jos 15 1C ' 1S) , Jg l 9 ' 16 ). II. M. Boyd. 

ACHSHAPH (l^N).—There were perhaps two 
towns in Galilee of this name. 1. Noticed with 

laces in Upper Galilee, maybe the present El-Kesdf 

. of the Leontes, on the mountains of Naphtali 
(Jos 11 1 12-’ 0 ). 2. A city of Asher (Jos 19 25 ), noticed 
with other towns near the coast, is more probably 
the modern El-Yasif near Acre. This is also 
noticed by the Mohar, an Egyp. traveller (14th 
cent. A.D. ) on his way down the coast. The loss 
of the letter rank in this name may be compared 
with the well-known case of Aclizib (2). See 
SWP vol. i. sheets ii. iii., and Chabas, Voyage 
dun JiJgyjtticn. C. R. CoNDEit. 

ACHZIB (ttdn 1 ).- -1. One of the 22 towns of Asher 
(Jos 19 29 B A in Jg l 31 B ’.Wyct^d, 

A 'Aax^SeL). It is identified as Ez-Zib on the 
coast between Acre and Tyre, near where the level 
line of sand is broken by the promontory of Ras- 
en-Nakurah. The present village—a mere huddle 
of glaring huts on one of the highest eminences of 
the sandy sea-wall—has nothing to indicate that it 
\*as once a place of some note. It is mentioned in 
Jg l 31 among the towns and districts that Israel 
failed to com]uer. A. was called Aksibi by the 
Assyr., and Ecdippa by the Greeks and Romans. 
Josephus ami Jerome refer to it. The Rabbin, 
writers, hedging the Land as they did the Book, 
marked out three districts, indicated by A., 
Antioch, and Mesopotamia. They inclined to the 
view that A. was on the outside of the first 
boundary line. All within was Holy Laud, where 
bread, wine, and oil could be found ceremonially 
clean, and where the dates of the months and 
their fasts could be accurately known in time 
for observance. 

2. Another Achzib (B Ke^cf/S, A omits), situated 
in the Shephelah or ‘low-land* of Judah, is men¬ 
tioned along with Keilah and Mareshah in Jg 15 44 , 
and with Mareshah and Adullam in Mic l 14 . This 
neighbourhood suggests a possible identification 
witn 'Ain-Kezbeh near Adullam. The name 
appears as Kezib (m?, Xaapi) in Gn 38 s , and as 
KozOba (N}ih, B ZuxvOd, A Xa fopd) in 1 Ch 4 22 . 
Some literary interest attaches to Mic l 14 , where it 
is said that ‘the houses of Achzib shall be a lie 
(Achzab) to the kings of Israel.’ The resemblance 
seems to imply a play on the word. Occurring 
in a passage of vehement reproach, such derision 
corresponds to the spitting on the ground, which 
Orientals resort to when greatly excited and 
provoked—as an expression of uttermost nausea 
and contempt. G. M. Mackie. 

ACQUAINT, ACQUAINTANCE. —Acquaint as a 
reflexive verb, meaning to make the acquaintance 
of, is found in Job 22 ai , Ec 2 3 . Cf. Shak.’s 
Temp . II. ii. 39 : ‘ Misery acquaints a man with 
strange bedfellows.’ Acquaintance is both sing, 
and plur., Ps 55 13 ‘But it was thou, a man mine 
equal, my guide, and mine a.’ (RV ‘my familiar 
friend’); Lk 23 49 ‘And all his a. and the women 
that followed him from Galilee.’ Acquainted, 
meaning ‘to be familiar with,’ occurs Ps 139 3 , 
Is 53 a ‘a. with grief.’ J. Hastings. 


ACROSTIC. —A poem so composed that the initial 
letters of certain recurring periods (lines, distichs, 
etc.) follow some definite arrangement. In the 
OT all the recognised acrostics are alphabetical, 

i.e. the initials make up the Heb. alphabet. They 
are Pss 9-10. 2.1. 34. 37. 111. 112. 119. 145, Pr31 lw -* 1 , 
La 1. 2. 3. 4, Sir 51 13 * 30 . See also Hub U-2 1 . 
The periods assigned to each letter may consist 
of one line (Pss 111. 112), two (Pss 34. 145, etc.), 
three (La 3, etc.), or even sixteen lines (Ps 119); 
or the lines may vary in number, as esp. in 
La 1 and 2, and to some extent in the Psalms. 
Where the period consists of several lines, the initial 
letter is sometimes repeated with each lino (La 3) 
or distich (Ps 119). In other respects the acrostics 
vary very much in stylo and subject, and, though 
usually late, undoubtedly belong to very different 
dates. Thus Pss 37 and 119 from their didactic 
style are evidently late, while the Jahwistic Ps 25 
is comparatively early. The acrostic character 
of these noems often throws indirectly an inter¬ 
esting light on their history, showing us unmistak¬ 
ably the hand of the reviser, who sometimes did 
not scruple to disturb their alphabetical character. 
The most striking example of this is in Ps 9-10, 
originally one alphabetical psalm of usually four 
lines to each letter. This the reviser cut into two, 
in Ps 9 adding vv. 20 ' 21 * as an appendix (comp. 
Ps 25 22 34- J ), and omitting two or three verses 
after v. 8 . In Ps 10 the verses represented by d-s 
were omitted to make room for the insertion of a 
very curious and ancient fragment in vv. 2 * 11 . 
Somewhat similar, but less violent, alterations 
occur in Pss 25. 34 and 37. Thus in Ps 25 the 
insertion of 'nVx by the Elohistic reviser (see 
Hexatkucii) in v. a gives k instead of 2 as the 
initial letter. It would seem also that v. 18 has 
been substituted for a p verse, or else that the 
latter has been omitted. The omission of the 3 
verse in Ps 145 appears to be accidental. It is 
interesting to notice that when the psalms are, 
from their style and position in the Psalter, likely 
to be of late date, there is little or no interference 
with their alphabetical arrangement. The trans¬ 
position of the letters y and d in La 2 and 3 cannot 
easily be accounted for. 

Bickell, Zcitsch. fur Kathol. Thcol. (Innsbruck) 
1882, p. 326 if., has shown that the conclusion of Sir, 
of which the original Heb. is now lost, was alpha¬ 
betical, the letters D-n, vv. 21 ' 29 , being evident at once 
from the Syr. version. It has also been maintained 
that Nah l a -2 1,8 was originally alphabetical; but if 
so, the text has been so altered by revision or 
corruption that \ cry few traces of this remain. 

Some critics claim to have discovered a name 
acrostic in Ps 110, the initials of 1-4, after omitting 
the introductory words, spelling fyo;?; but this 
coincidence can hardly be considered conclusive. 

E. H. Woods. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.— 

i. Introduction. 

ii. Text and Transmission. 

iii. Literary History. 

iv. Modern Criticism. 

v. Purpose and Content®. 

vi. Analysis. 

vii. Authorship and Pate. 

viii. The Acts and Josephus. 

ix. The Historical Value of the Acts. 

(1) A Priori Objections. 

(2) Tho Acta and St. Paul's Epistles. 

(3) The Archaeological Evidence. 

(4) The Period of Transition. 

(5) The Early Community in Jerusalem. 

(6) The Speeches. 

x. Sources of the Acts. 

xi. Conclusion. 

xii. Literature. 

i. The Acts of the Apostles, the fifth book in 
the English Canon, is unique in its character. 

* The verses are numbered in this article according to the 
Heb. Bible. 
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While we have four separate narratives of the life 
of our Lord, and a very considerable number 
of letters by different apostles, it is the only 
history of the early Chuich that can make any 
claim to bo authentic. Some writers indeed, such 
as HoLzrnanii {Hand/commentary p. .*107), suggest 
that it is to be put on the level of other works 
written in the second century recording the deeds 
of the epostles • but such a position is quite 
untenable. Even if some of them, such as the 
Acts of Paul and Theda, may rest on an historical 
basis, that is the most which can be admitted. 
The greater number of them, most notably the 
Clementine Komances, for which there was once 
claimed almost an equality with the Acts, are 
now decisively thrown to a later date. The Acts is 
the sole remaining historical work which deals with 
the beginnings of Church history ; and this 
amongst other causes has made it a favourite mark 
of modern criticism. 

ii. Text and Transmission.— Although our 
authorities for the transmission of the Acts are in 
the main similar to those for the Gospels, they are 
fewer in number. Like the Gospels, it is contained 
in the live leading Uncials (a A BCD), in the Vulg., 
in the Peshitla and Harclean Syriac, in the two 
chief Coptic VSS, and there are quotations from it 
in the leading Fathers. Two sources are, however, 
defect ive. Wc have nothing corresponding to the 
Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriac, nor do we even know 
whether such a text existed ; and the Old Latin is 
very inadequately represented. On the other hand, 
we possess one other Uncial of considerable im- 
>ortance, namely, the Codex Lnudianus (E) of the 
lodlcian Library, Oxford, a bilingual MS. of the 
Acts only. In later Minuscules it is generally 
found forming one volume with the Catholic 
Epistles. 

The inadequate representation of the Old Latin 
and the absence of an old Syriac text are to be 
regretted, owing to the fact that the particular 
textual phenomena which they exhibit meet us in 
some authorities of the Acts in a very conspicuous 
form, namely, what is called the Western text (by 
Sunday and Ileadlam, Romans , p. lxxi, the <5 text; 
by Blass, Acta Apostolornm , p. 24, the £ text). 
Tins is represented more or less definitely by the 
two bilingual MSS. I) E, by the marginal readings 
of the Harclean Syriac, by the Old Latin so far as 
we can recover it (Codex Gigas, Floriacensis, and 
similar fragments, with the 'Paris MS. Latin .*121, 
edited by M. Berger), and by Western Fathers, 
esp. Tremens, Tertu Ilian, Cyprian, Lucifer, 
Augustine, Vigilius, Bede (some having a mixed 
text). The characteristics of this text are well 
known ; it adds passages of considerable length, it 
paraphrases, it sometimes seems to correct the 
shorter text; and all these characteristics appear, 
but in a very much more marked form, in the Aets ; 
it sometimes gives a different aspect to a passage 
by the variations from the shorter text, sometimes 
its variations give additional and apparently 
authentic information. The problem of the origin 
of this text has caused in recent years a consider¬ 
able amount of discussion. Some few critics, such 
as Bornemann (1848), have been bold enough to 
consider it the original text ; but that opinion lias 
found few followers. Itcndel Harris, in 1891, 
started a series of modern discussions by suggesting 
that the variations of Codex Bez.e were due to 
Latinisation, and implied the existence of a 
bilingual MS. at least as early as 150 a.d. He also 
found signs of Montanist influence. His main 
theory was adequately refuted by Sunday in the 
Guardian (18th and 25th May 1892), x\ ho ascribed 
the recension suggested by the Western text to 
Antioch. Kamsay, in 1892 ( Church in Rom. Emp. 
P* 151, ed. 2), found evidence of a Catholic reviser 


who lived in Asia before the year 150, a locality 
which had already been suggested by Lightfoot 
(Smith’s DIP i. p. 42), while Wll suggest N.W. 
Syria or Asia Minor ( Or . Test. ii. p. 108). 
Dr. Chase, in 1893, attacked the problem from 
another side, accepting Antioch as the locality, 
and finding the principal cause of the variations in 
retranslation from the Syriac, a position he failed to 
make good. Lastly, Dr. Blass has suggested that 
the author issued two editions, and that both forms 
of tlie text are due to himself personally, the one 
representing a rough draft, the other a revision : 
again, a theory which is hardly satisfactory (see 
Chase, Celt. Rev. 1894, p. 300 IF. ; Blass’ reply 
begins in JIcrmathena y No. xxi. n. 122). 

A definite solution of the pro mem has not been 
attained, nor has it yet been attacked in a really 
scientific manner. A careful study of the MSS. L) 
and E, and their relations, is necessary in order to 
eliminate their individual peculiarities. But in all 
probability the solution lies in the direction 
suggested by WH (p. 122 f.). If we compare 
the phenomena presented by the text of apocr. 
writings we find just the same tendency to varia¬ 
tion, but in an even more exaggerated form. 
Popular literature was treated with great freedom 
by copyists and editors. Immediate edification or 
convenience was the one thing considered. During 
the first seventy years of their existence, i.e. up to 
the year a.d. 150, the books of NT were hardly 
treated as canonical. The text was not fixed, and 
the ordinary licence of paraphrases, of interpre¬ 
tation, of additions, of glosses, was allowed. These 
could be exhibited most easily in early and 
popular translations into other languages. It was a 
process which would have a tendency to continue 
until the book was treated as canonical, and its 
text looked on as something sacred. Although 
some whole classes of readings may be due to one 
definite place or time, yet for the most part they 
represent rather a continuous process, and it is 
not probable that any theory which attempts to tie 
all variations down to a special locality or a definite 
revision will now he made good. 

In one point, however, WH\s conclusions wdll 
require modification. It must not be forgotten 
that Western authorities represent ultimately an 
independent tradition from the Archetype, 'it is 
quite conceivable, therefore, that in any single 
reading, which is (dearly not Western in its 
character, they may preserve a better tradition than 
the MSS w hose text we should usually follow. We 
must, in other words, distinguish Western readings 
from readings in Western authorities. For 
example, "EXX^as read by AD in IP 0 may he 
correct. 

iii. The Lttkkary History of the Acts is 
similar to that of the great number of books of 
NT. In the last quarter of the second century, 
when we begin to have any great extent of 
Christian literature, we find it definitely cited, 
treated as Scripture, and assigned to St. Luke. 
This is the case esp. with Iremcus, who cites 
>assages so continuous as to make it certain that 
ic bad the book before him substantially as w T e 
have it, but with many of the readings we call 
Western. He lays stress on the fact that there is 
internal evidence for the apostolic authorship, and 
is followed in this by the Murntorian Fragment 
(Iren. Adv. Hair. i. 23. 1; iii. 12. 12, 13. 3, 14. 1, 15. 1 ; 

iv. 15. 1). The book is also ascribed to St. Luke 
by Tertullian ( De leiunio, 10) and Clement of Alex. 
(Strum, v. 12. § 83, p. 69G, cf. Sunday, BL y p. 66 f.); 
while undoubted quotations appear in Polycrates 
of Ephesus (Eus. Hist. Keel. v. 24), in the letter 
concerning the martyrs of Vienne and Lyons ( ib . 

v. 1), and a possible one in Dionysius of Corinth 
(ib. iv. 23). By this date the work is an 
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integral portion of the Canon in all Churches, and 
there are no signs of any difference of opinion. Nor 
is there any reason for arguing that because our 
knowledge of it begins suddenly, therefore the 
book suddenly appeared in the Canon. We have 
no decisive evidence earlier, because we have no 
books to contain that evidence. Moreover, the wide 
area over which our evidence extends seems to 
imply that the ascription to St. Luke is a genuine 
tradition, and not a mere critical deduction. 

For an earlier period the industry of critics has 
collected a number of parallels, on which indeed, 
for the most part, no great stress can be laid ; but 
two lines of argument enable us to take the book 
farther back. Thu unity of authorship of the Acts 
and St. 1 Hike’s Gospel must be admitted as 
axiomatic, and it is quite clear that Tatian, Justin, 
and Marcion were acquainted with St. Luke’s 
Gospel. Now, the existence of St. Luke’s Gospel 
implies the existence of the Acts, and this con¬ 
clusion is supported by a number of parallels 
between the Acts and Justin, which would not 
perhaps be by themselves of great weight (Ac l 8 

— A}>. i. 50, 2 m ~f)i,al. OS, 7 :,2 —Oial. 16, 1 T^—Ap. 
ii. 10, 2G " A — Dial. 36, 70). The use of St. Luke by 
Marcion clearly carries the Acts back to the early 
part of the second century; but we can go still earlier. 
Among the apostolic Lathers there are suggestions 
of contact with Barnabas, Hernias, and Clement on 
which little stress can bo laid, while Papias shows 
himself acquainted with the persons mentioned by 
St. Luke ; but in Ignatius and Polycarp (Ac 2 4 - 
Pol. I, 10'-= Pol. 2, 20 :{r ’— Pol. 2, 7 r,2 = Pol. G, 8 21 

— Pol. 12, l'-’ fl =lgn. Mag. 5, 6 n3 —Tgn. Phil. LI, 
l() 41 =:Ign. Smifn. 3) there are resemblances which, 
although slight, are so exact as to make the 
hypothesis of literary obligation almost necessary, 
as Boltzmann even seems to think ( Einlcitung, 3 
1892, p. 406, ‘there .arc; still more noteworthy resem¬ 
blances witli Justin, Polycarp, and Ignatius’). This 
last evidence is of increasing importance, as not 
only the genuineness but also the early date of the 
letters of Poly earn and Ignatius is becoming daily 
better established, and these quotations almost 
compel us to throw back the writing of the Acts 
into the 1st cent, -this is, of course, provided 
we accept the literary unity. If we accept the 
elaborate distinction of sources (see § x.) which 
has become fashionable lately, no evidence at an 
early date is valuable except for the words quoted. 

Tne history subsequent to the second century 
need not detain us. Some few heretics appear to 
have left the work out of the Canon, and 
Chrysostom complains that it was not much read 
in his time ; but it is always with him as with all 
other Church writers, one of the accepted books. 
Its place in the Canon varies. The ordinary 
position is immediately after the Gospels {Evv. Act. 
Cath. Paul, or Evv. Act. Paul. Cath.), and this is 
the place it occupies in almost all Gr. MSS. from 
the Vatican onwards, in the Muratorian Fragment 
and later lists, in Syr. and Lat. MSS. The order, 
Evv. Paul. Act. Cath ., is that of the Sin., some 
Minuscules, MSS of the Peshitta of the 5th and 
6th cent., the Codex Fuldensis and Vulg. MSS 
from the 13th cent. A third order is Evv. 
Paul. Cath. Act., which is found in the Apostolic 
Canons, 85, the Bolmiric and perhaps the Sahidic 
MSS, in Jerome’s Bible and Spanish Vulg. MSS. 
The only point of importance m the order would 
be whether there was an early tradition grouping 
the writings of St. Luke together. There is very 
little evidence of this. Tn some cases St. Luke's 
was placed fourth among the Gospels, but this 
happened, as a rulo, in authorities which do not put 
the Acts next; for example, the Codex Claromon- 
tanus and some Coptic authorities. There seems, 
however, some evidence for thinking that in 


Origcn’s time the order of the Gospels was Jn 
Mt Mk Lk, and that these were followed by the 
Acts. Tn the case of Tremens, however, our oldest 
evidence for Asia and the West, we find the Gospel 
already separated from the Acts and deiinitely 
grouped with the other Gospels (Zahn, Geschichtc 
dcs Ncutcst. Kanons , ii. 343-383). 

iv. Modern Criticism.— 1 . By far the most 
prevalent opinion concerning the Acts has always 
>cen, and still is, that which ascribes it to St. Luke 
the companion of St. Paul. This is the opinion, 
not only of those critics who are classed as ortho¬ 
dox, but of Kenan, whilst it lias recently been 
maintained with great vigour by liamsay and 
Blass. It is, of course, compatible with very vary¬ 
ing estimates of its historical authority. While 
Kenan considers it valuable mainly as a witness to 
the opinions and ideas of the author’s own time, 
Ramsay, on the other hand, claims for St. Luke 
a place in the very first rank of historians— i.e. 
amongst those who have good material, who use it 
well, and who write their history with a very clear 
insight into the true course of events. Even he, 
however, admits that for the earlier portion its 
value is dependent on the value of the sources used. 

2. As soon as Banr began to develop his theory 
of Church history, it became apparent that it was 
inconsistent with the Acts ; and partly arising from 
a comparison with the history recorded in the 
Galatians and for other critical reasons, but partly 
owing to a different & priori conception of what 
was the nature of the development of the early 
Church, an opinion has widely prevailed that the 
Acts presents us with a fancy picture written in the 
second century in the interests of the growing 
Catholicism of the day. This has been the view of 
Banr, Schwegler, Zeller (to whom we owe by far 
the fullest investigation on this side), Hilgenfeld, 
Volkmar, Ilausrath, Holsten, Lipsius, Davidson, 
van Manen, and others. But in the extreme form 
in which it was held it is gradually being given up. 
Neither the late date nor the exaggerated view of 
the differences of parties in the early Church is 
really tenable. The unhistorical character comes, 
it is now said, rather from defective knowledge 
and insight, not from deliberate purpose, and the 
writer wrote as he could rather than as he would. 
He represents, in fact, the opinions of his day, those 
of ‘ Heathen Christianity developing into Catho¬ 
licity’ (Harnack, Hist, of Dogma , Eng. tr. i. 56). 
Moreover, few would care for a much later date 
than 100 A.D. ‘ The authorship by St. Luke would 
be just conceivable if some time about the year 80 
were taken as the terminus ad quem'* (Holtzinann, 
Ilandkomm. p. 312). 

3. The school of Banr had the great merit of 
establishing the fact that the Acts is an artistic 
whole, that the writer hail a clear conception 
of the manner in which the Church developed, 
and wrote with that idea always before him. 
In the last ten years a series of writers have 
attacked the question of the sources of the book 
(see §x.) in a manner quite inconsistent with this. 
They have imagined a number of writers who have 
gradually compiled the book by collecting and 
piecing together scraps of other books, and by 
altering or cutting out such passages in the same 
as seemed inconsistent with their particular 
opinions. This view, in anything like an ex¬ 
treme form, is absolutely inconsistent with the 
whole character of the work. 

A sufficient amount has been said about the 
various opinions which have been held, and it will 
be most convenient to pursue our subsequent in¬ 
vestigations from the point of view which we con¬ 
sider most probable. 

v. Purpose and Contents.— The purpose which 
the writer of the Acts had before him may be 
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{gathered from his own preface, corresponding as it 
does with the plan and arrangement of the work. 
There is indeed a slight obscurity, lie begins by 
referring to bis previous book in the words rdv plv 
irpwrov \6yoi', and very clearly sums up the contents 
of the work as being ire pi iravrwv &v ijp^aro 6 *1 rjaous 
7 roieiv re Kal 5t5d(TK€Lv; but he never gives the second 
art of the sentence. Its purport, however, may 
e gathered from the following verses. The 
apostles were to receive the gift of the Holy Ghost 
and of power, and were to be witnesses of tnc Lord 
in .Jerusalem and in all Judioa and Samaria, and to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. In other words, 
the subject of the book is (1) the divine credentials 
of the apostles as exhibited in their power , and (2) 
the extension of the gospel in the stages marked 
by the words Jerusalem, Judaea, and Samaria, the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

When we examine the structure of the book, we 
find that it almost exactly corresponds with these 
words. There is clear evidence of method. Tlie 
writer begins with the enumeration of the names i 
of the apostles and the members of the community. 
Then comes the. gift of the Holy Ghost, and the 
immediate outburst of power. Then the preaching 
in Jerusalem. In this wo notice that all signs of 
the apostolic power and all points which lead to the 
spread of the gospel are specially noted. An in¬ 
stance of the lirst is the story of Ananias and 
Sapphi va ; of the last, the way in which the different 
stages in the growth of the Church are continually 
emphasised (2 4U 47 4 4 ). Inch. (i there is clearly a 
now start. The appointment of the seven is dwelt 
on, both because of the immediate exhibition of 
power (O 7 ), and because of the immense results 
which followed from the preaching of Stephen and 
the persecution which followed his death. 

In 8 4 the second stage of progress is entered 
upon. The word spreads to Samaria (8 4 ‘ 23 ). The 
extension of the gospel is suggested by the story 
of the Ethiopian eunuch (8‘ li * 40 ). In 9 1 ’ 30 comes 
Saul’s conversion, an event of extreme importance 
for the wi iter’s purpose. In 9 ai is given another 
summary of the progress of the Church by this 
time throughout all Judaea and Galilee and Sam¬ 
aria. A series of incidents relating to the mis¬ 
sionary work of St. Peter now follows (9 3a -ll 1,s ), 
selected as containing the first definite signs of the 
extension of the gospel to the Gentiles, “Apa Kal 
rois (Ovuriv & Oebs Ti)V perdvoiav eis fafjv {8 u>k(v. In 
11 19 we reach a further stage. The word is 
preached in Phoenicia and Cyprus and Antioch, 
and the Church of Antioch is founded—the word 
being preached there to those who are not Jews. 

In 12 24 again the spread of the word is dwelt on. 

Ai other stage in the narrative is ended. 

We get in LP or 12 20 what is clearly intended to 
be a new departure. The amount of preparation 
shows us the importance that the author attaches 
to the first setting out of Paul and Barnabas to¬ 
gether, and from this time onwards the narrative 
proceeds very definitely forward until the time 
when St. Paul reaches Romo. We may again 
mark stages in the narrative—13 4 -l4 s6 —commonly 
called the lirst missionary journey of St. Paul; 
in which we notice the emphasis laid on the 
exhibition of 86i/a/jus on the part of the apostle. 

In 15 1 * 29 comes the apostolic council; then 15 3tf - 
21 16 the further missionary enterprise of St. Paul. 
Here we notice how it is always the points of 
departure which are dwelt on, as, for example, the 
first preaching in Europe and in great and im¬ 
portant towns. Then 2P 7 -28 16 the series of events 
which ultimately lead St. Paul to Rome. Here 
the great fulness of detail arises partly from the 
better knowledge of the author, partly from the 
important character of the events, — St. Paul 
preaches before rulers and kings, Lk 21 12 ,—partly 


because they are all events which help in taking 
the gospel to Rome. There the author leaves St. 
Paul preaching, because he lias then accomplished 
the purpose of his narrative. Romo is typical of 
the ends of the earth. A definite point is reached, 
and the narrative is definitely concluded. (For 
arguments in favour of the definite conclusion of 
the work, see Light-foot in Smith’s DIP i. 27, as 
against Ramsay, St. Paul , p. 23.) 

The above sketch of the plan of the work has, at 
any rate, the merit of being an attempt to discover 
the author’s purpose by an examination of his own 
language. The fault of other views is that they 
exaggerate [joints of minor importance. A series of 
writers from Schneckenburger (1841) onwards have 
seen in the work a book of conciliating tendency, 
based on the parallelism between St. Peter and St. 
Paul; and this view in a more or less modi lied form 
has been the prevailing one. It has, as will be 
suggested, this much truth, that the writer would 
pass over for the most part incidents of a less 
creditable character; he did not, however, do so, 
as this theory implies, because he wished to con¬ 
ceal anything (lie gives us quite suflicicnt hints 
of the existence of difference of opinion, 15 7, a7< - 
21 20f *), but because they did not help in the aim 
of his work. He looks upon Christianity as 
a polity or society, and it is the growth of this 
society he depicts. The infernal history is looked 
at in so far as it leads to external growth. The 
view of Pileiderer and some others is that the 
book was written from an apologetic point of 
view to defend Christianity against Judaism 
and paganism. With this object, like the later 
Christian apologists, the writer depicts the Roman 
authorities as, on the whole, favourable to Chris¬ 
tianity, while he represents the attacks as coming 
from the Jews. There is no doubt that he does so ; 
but the obvious reason for doing so was the fact that 
the author was narrating things as they happened, 
while he gives no hint that his work is'intended to 
be apologetic. It is addressed to a believing Chris¬ 
tian, not to any outsider. 

vi. Analysis. -A certain amount of discussion 
lias taken place as to whether the Acts should he 
divided into two or three main parts. All such 
discussions are thoroughly fruitless. There are 
quite clearly definite stages in the narrative, and 
the writer is systematic. We must observe the 
structure, but wo are at liberty to make such divi¬ 
sions as seem convenient—remembering that the 
divisions are not the writer’s, but our own. The 
following is suggested as a convenient analysis on 
the lines of the previous summary. The speeches 
are italicised :— 

Introduction. 

H* 11 . Tho Apostolic Commission. 

Tim Church in Jkrusalrm. 

112 - 20 . The names of tho apostles and tho completion of 
their number. 

15 - 22 . Speech of Peter. 

2 113 . The gift of the Holy Spirit. 

14-42. Speech of Peter. 

*2-47. Increase of tho disciples. 

31 20 . Healing of the impotent man. Speech of Peter 

41 - 22 . Imprisonment of Peter and John. Speech of Peter 
before the Sanhedrin. 

» 31, Prayer of the Church oh their release. 

Communism of tho early Church — Barnabas 
Ananias and Sapphira. ! 

17-42. Second imprisonment of Peter and John. Speech 
of Gamaliel. 

61-7. Tho appointment of the Seven. 

8-15. Tho preaching of Stephen. 

Vl-03. The speech of Stephen. 

04-83. Death of Stephen and persecution of the Church 
The Church in Judoka and Samaria. 

84-23. Philip in Samaria. Simon Magus. 

20 40 . Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch. 

91 3°. Conversion of Saul, 
si. Extension of the Church. 

32-43. Peter at Lydda and Joppa. 
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10 14 8. Conversion of Cornelius. Speech of Peter. 

111-18. Discussion on the subject at Jerusalem. Speech 
of J'etcr. 

Xu* Church in Antioch. 

1119 26. Foundation of the Church in Antioch. 

27-30. Collection for the poor in Jerusalem. Mission 
of Paul and Barnabas. 

12M9. Persecution of Herod. Peter thrown into prison. 

20- 23. Death of llerod. 

24. Progress of the Church. 

1223-133. Barnabas and Saul Rent forth from Antioch. 

First Missionary Journey of Paul and Barnabas. 

13412. Cyprus. Elymas and Sergius l’aulus. 

13-82. Antioch in Pisidia. Speech of Paul to the Jews. 
141 -7. loonium. 

8 -20. Lystra. Speech of raul to the Gentiles. 

21 - 28. Visit to Derbe and return journey to Antioch on 

the Orontes. 

161-38. Tho apostolic council In Jerusalem. Speeches of 
Peter and. James. Letter to the Churches. 

Second Missionary Journey of St. Paul. 

1630 -103. The Churches revisited. 

0-40. Journey into Europe. Philippi. 

17118. Tliessalonica and Berica. 

18- 84 Athens. Speech of Paul in the Areopagus. 

181-18 Corinth. 

19- 27. Keturn to Antioch in Syria. 

22. Visit to Jerusalem. 

Third Missionary Journey. 

IS 21 . Visit to Galatia. 

24-28. A polios at Ephesus. 

Uli-41. Puul at Ephesus. Disturbance in the theatre. 

2 (Jl fl . Journey in Macedonia and Greece. 

7-12. Troas. 

10-2116, Journey to Jerusalem. Speech to elders of 
Kphesus at Miletus. 

Paul in Jerusalem. 

‘Jl 1 ?- 40 . Disturbances arise. 

221-21. Paul's speech to the people. 

22-2311. Paul before the Sanhedrin. 
i 2 -:ir>, p au i sent to Ctesarea. 

24i-2\ Paul and Felix. Speeches of TcrluUus and Paul. 
25-26. Paul and Fcstus. Speech before Agrippa. 

27-28 lfi . Journey to Koine. 

Paul in Home. 

2817 -31. Interview with the Jews. Paul begins to preach. 

vii. Autiiokship and Date. -The following 
arguments enable us to fix with a considerable 
approach to certainty the authorship of the Acts. 

(1) It is quite certain that it is written by the 
author of the third Gospel. This is shown by the 
preface, which, like that of the Gospel, is addressed 
to Theophilus, and shows that the author claims 
to have written such a Gospel, and by the identity 
of style between the two hooks (the best and most 
recent demonstration is that of Friedrich). This 
fact may he taken as admitted on all sides. 

(2) The presence of certain portions written in 
the first person, seems to imply that the writer 
was an eye-witness of some of the events he 
describes, and a companion of St. Paul. In the 
Acts there are certain passages which are tech¬ 
nically known as the ‘we’ sections, viz. 16 10 * 17 
20 ®-i8 21 1 ' 1 * 27 1 -28 G . Here the writer speaks in the 
first person. Moreover, these sections and also 
the accompanying incidents, in which the writer 
does not take part, hut at which he was probably 
present, are presented with great fulness and 
exactness of detail, and seem to imply that the 
writer was an eye-witness. So far there is general 
agreement. But two explanations then become 
possible. Either the author of these sections was 
the author of tho Acts, who changes the person 
when lie becomes himself one of the companions of 
St. Paul, or these passages are one of the sources 
which the compiler of tho work makes use of. All 
probability is in favour of the first view. The 
style of tlie 1 we * sections is that of the author. 
It is perfectly true, indeed, that the author works 
up his sources in his own phraseology, as may he 
seen by a study of the third Gospel; hut it is hardly 
possible to believe that a writer so artistic as the 
author of the Acts certainly is should have left 
these exceedingly incongruous first persons. Sq 


keenly has this been felt, that it has been suggested 
that the author introduced these sections m the 
first person to give an appearance of genuineness 
to his narrative—a suggestion which refutes both 
itself and some other theories. An examination 
of the scope of these sections lends itself to the 
same view. The lirst section begins at Troas 
(1G 10 ) and continues to Philippi (1G ,U ); the second 
begins at Philippi (20°) and continues over the 
whole period to the end of the hook, the third 
person being occasionally adopted, as in 3G 17 , when 
tlie event recorded concerns only St. Paul and 
some of his companions, and not the whole party, 
nor the author personally. Tho most reasonable 
explanation of that fact is that the writer of these 
sections joined the party at Troas and went to 
Philippi; that after an interval of some years he 
again joined St. Paul at Philippi, perhaps his 
native place, and accompanied him lirst to Jeru¬ 
salem and then to Home. If any other hypothesis 
be adopted, it is difficult to account for the 
exceedingly fragmentary character of tlie sections. 
On the other side, it is argued that the *we* 
sections are so much more historical in their 
character than some of the other sections, and so 
much fuller in detail, that they clearly betray a 
different hand. But the difference is never greater 
than would be found in passing from the work of 
an eye-witness to the work of one who, although a 
contemporary, is not an eye-witness. It is urged, 
again, that the work cannot he from the hand of 
a contemporary because of the inexactness and 
incorrectness of the knowledge of apostolic times 
which it exhibits. But this is really begging the 
whole question. We have no right to argue that a 
hook is late because it is unhistorienl, unless we 
have objective reasons for stating that it is so, which 
overpower the positive evidence for the early date. 
The balance of probability is in favour of the 
author of the Acts being identical with the 
author of the 4 we’ sections, and therefore of being 
a companion of St. Paul, hut a companion who 
joined the apostle somewhat late in his career, 
and who therefore could only have a second-hand 
acquaintance with earlier events. 

(3) The tradition of tlie Church from the end of 
the second century is that the author was Luke, a 
companion of St. Paul; and this exactly corre¬ 
sponds with the circumstances already described. 
St. Luke is the only companion of St. Paul, so far 
as our knowledge goes, who fulfils the conditions. 
The Acts could not have been written by Timothy, 
for Timothy was a companion during an interval 
when the ‘we’ sections cease (Ac 17 14 ); nor by 
Titus, for we know from Gal 2 3 that ho was with 
St. Paul earlier; nor by Silas, who was at the 
council (Ac 15'- 2 ). St. Luke is never mentioned in 
any of the earlier Epistles, hut he is in the later. 
Corroborative evidence of the Lucan authorship 
has been found in the medical terms used (Col 4, 
Lk 8 43 , Ac 28 8 etc.). 

(4) The argument in favour of the Lucan author¬ 

ship of both the Gospel and Acts, based on a chain 
of coincidences, lias been put very strongly by 
Bp. Lightfoot. (nr) Tradition gives to the Gospel 
the name of St. Luke, a companion of St. Paul. 
(b) Internal hut unobtrusive evidence shows its 
Pauline character. It dwells particularly on the 
universality and freedom of the gospel ; and it refers 
to less obvious incidents in our Lord’s life mentioned 
by St. Paul (1 Co ll^Lk 22 1U , 1 Co 15 # =Lk 
24 34 ). (c) The Acts of the Apostles was certainly 

written by the same person as the Gospel. (<?) 
An independent line of argument shows that it 
was written by a companion of St. Paul, (c) It, too, 
is Pauline in its character (so far as we are at 
liberty to use that word). It represents the same 
universality and freedom of the gospel, and the 
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same idea of the Christian Church, but more in the 
concrete (see Ramsay, *S '£. Paul , pp. 124-128). 

(5) The balance of argument is clearly, then, in 
favour of St. Luke as author of the Acts. There 
is, however, still room for doubt as to the time 
when it was written. (a) One theory places it 
almost immediately after the close of the narrative, 
and just before the outbreak of the Neronian oerse¬ 
dition. The book, it is urged, comes to an abrupt 
conclusion, and the only explanation is that it is 
unlinished. As has been pointed out above, there 
is no real reason for saying the book is unlinished. 
The arrival of St. l*uul in Rome formed a suitable 
conclusion, and the ending is similar in character 
to the ending of the (iospel. In the extreme form 
this argument is untenable, but it is still quite 
possible to hold that the narrative concluded here, 
uecau.se not many more events had occurred. M ore- 
over, it might be held that the tone in relation 
to the empire represented the period before rather 
than after the Neronian persecut ion. The early date 
is still held by 111 ass, and the arguments against it 
are not very strong. 

( b) The argument for a later date is generally 
based on Lk 2l“° as compared with Mt 24 15 , Mk 
13 u . It is stated that the form of the prophecy 
there recorded has been modilied by the knowledge 
of what happened at the siege of .Jerusalem. The 
(iospel therefore was written after that event, and 
the Act s somewhat later, under the Flavians. The 
criticism of lllass, however, has very considerable 
weight, that, there is little in the prophecies re¬ 
corded by St. Luke which goes much beyond the 
language of l)n [Y M ; and the reason given for a 
late date can hardly be considered demonstrative. 
Neither can that of Ramsay, who thinks that the 
(iospel must have been written just after Titus 
was associated in the empire with his father, so as 
to explain the incorrect date of Tiberius (Lk 3'). 
No arguments are certain, and the language of Lk 
21 su would in any case he quite compatible with a 
date some time In tore A.D. 70 ; but perhaps on the 
whole the amount of perspective contained in the 
hook is hardly compatible with the earlier date, 
just as the relat ion of the third Gospel to the other 
two suggests the later date, and a period shortly 
after 70 is the most probable. Whether we can, 
as Ramsay suggests, press the wpCorov of l 1 , and 
argue that a third treatise was in contemplation, 
is very doubtful. 

The following are dates suggested by various writers, and are 
for the most part taken from lloltzmann:- -(54-70(Hug, A. Maier, 
Sclmeckenlmrger, Hitzig, Gran, No.sgen, Mass), o. SO (Kwald, 
heehler, Meek, Kenan, Meyer, Weiss, Ramsay), 7f>-100 (\V r eiidt, I 
Npitta), 00(Kostlin, Mangold), 95 (IIilgenfeld), c. 100 (Volkmar), 
110-121 > (I'lleiderer), Trajan and Hadrian (Sehwegler, Zeller, 
Overlu ’k, Davidson, Keim, llausratli), 125-150 (Straatman, 
Mcijbooiji, van Marien). 

The arguments fur a later date are given most fully among 
recent writers by Holt/.mann 1802, p. 405) as 

follows: — ( 1 ) Aequaiiitnnee \s ith the Pauline Epistles (Rom, 
(Jal, Cor, Eph, Thess, and 11 eh), also vn ith Josephus. (2) Delibeiate 
correction of the narrative of Gal 117 24 j,, Acts 9211 - 30 , of Gal 
2 1 1° in 15 1 - 33 , of Gal 2 11 in Acts 1535-39 (;j) Unhistorical 

account of speaking with tongues (Ac 24-H), of St. Paul’s 
relations with the law, and legendary narratives Bitch as that 
of the death of Agrippa, 12-3. ( 4 ) Tlie writer is contemporary in 
time with the literary activity of Plutarch as shown by‘the 
parallel lives; and of Arrian and Pausanias (minatives of 
Journey), also of the xiptsbok of different apostles. (5) Atmo¬ 
sphere of the Catholic Church ; parallelism of St. Peter and St. 
Paul; traces of the hierarchical view of the Church, and esp. 
tho sacramental theory of laving on of hands. (( 5 ) Resem¬ 
blances with the Pastoral Epistles. (7) Importance assigned to 
(he political side of Christianity ; the Roman Empire always 
represented os favourable to Christianity. 

It is very dillieult to deal with some of these 
objections quite seriously. Even if tlie use of the 
Rauline Epistles were proved, it is dillieult to 
see what that has to do with the late date of 
the Acts. The contradictions with the Tan line 
Epistles are largely dependent on a priori view s of 
Church history. Some points, as the lesemblance 
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to Plutarch, are purely fanciful. The political 
point of view’ is exactly that of St. Raul's Epistles. 
One point requires perhaps slightly fuller investi¬ 
gation ; and the remaining points, so far as 
they are serious, will be best dealt with in an 
independent survey of the historical character of 
the work. 

viii. The Relation of the Acts to Josephus 
presents to us, under the auspices of modern 
criticism, a curious double problem. While older 
critics, like Zeller, contented themselves with 
pointing out historical discrepancies, later critics 
since Keim {Gesch. •Jcsu , iii. 1872, 134, and A us dem 
Urehristenthum , 1878, 18) have attempted to show 
that St. Luke made use of Josephus. The crucial 
passage is that concerning Theudas (Ac 5' i(I ). I 11 his 
speech Gamaliel is made to refer to a rebellion under 
a leader of that name; but according to Jos. this 
look place at least ten years later, under Cuspius 
Fad us, and long after that of Judas the (Jalihcan. 
So far the problem was simple, but it is now main¬ 
tained that the mistake arose from the misappre¬ 
hension of a passage of Josephus. In one paragraph 
he speaks about Theudas, in the next of the Sons of 
,Judas of Galilee , and this, it is maintained, is the 
origin of the mistake. The two passages are 
quoted thus - 


Jos. Ant. XX. v. If. 

8tu5ds . . . ttcLOu t6v 
TrXuarov 6\Xov 
7 Tpo<pi)r-(i% ytip ZXtycv uvat t 

K. T.X. 

4»d5os . . . d£t li n< foptv 
tXyv imrluiv . . . 4tt' aeroiis, 
ijns . . . iroXXovt . . . 
drctXtv. 

irpb'i tovtols 51 Kal ol 
iraioet ’ I ov5d rod TaXtXa lov 
d j mixOT]<rai' tou tov Xabv 
an 6 ’VwpaLov dvoarijaav- 
rot Kvpiviov T?jt TouOafas 
TlpL’tJTCVOVTOS. 


Acts 5 :WI * 

didaTT] Otrods Xtywv 
elvat nra i aer6v ... 6s 
I dvr/ptO 7 ; Kal narTes 6aoi 
I intidoi'To avrip SicXelbj- 
1 <jav t k.t.X. 


peril TOVTOV bvlffTT) 

ToeiSds 6 RaXiXaZos tv t cut 
-i/plpait rl/t dwoypcuf>r}t 
Kal dirdjTiprt Xabv oirlou) 
avTOU. 


Now’, whatever plausibility this comparison may 
have at first sight is very much diminished when 
we remember that the two passages in Jos. do not 
immediately follow’ one another, hut are separated 
by an interval of 20 lines or more. Nor when w r e 
come to examine them do we find any close 
resemblance in the language. Tlu-re are words 
common to hoi h accounts, but they are none of them 
characteristic; it is not easy to dcsciibc a revolt 
without using the word curonTpjai in some form, 
while the details are dill’crent in (he two accounts; 
the Acts give 4000 men, Jos. gives no number. 
This is recognised by Clemen (»s7iT, 1805, p. 339), 
w ho is of opinion that the author of the Acts had 
read Jos. but forgotten him. Is this resemblance, 
or fancied resemblance, supported by any other 
passages? Keim and the author of Supernatural 
Religion have collected a large number of parallel 
passages, but they are not of a character to brum 
conviction. On the other hand, the aigument 01 
Zeller (Eng. tr. i. p. 232) on the discrepancy 
between the Acts and Jos. in the case of the death 
of Herod Agrinpa is quite sullieieut to prove inde- 

{ lendence; and this argument has been very w ell 
>rought out by Schiirer. Whatever the differences 
between the Acts and Jus. prove, they are only 
conceivable on the supposition of independence. 
Most of these do not alfeet our estimate of the 
historical character of the w ork; the difficulty 
about Theudas, even if it admits of no solution, 
may cast doubts on the historical character of 
Gainaliel’s speech ; it does not really affect 
the question of the Lucan authorship of the 
Acts. 
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ix. The Historical Value of tiie Acts.— 1 . A 
priori Objections. —In investigating tho historical 
value of the Acts, we must first of all clear the 
ground by putting on one side a number of a priori 
objections. To say that the document is un* 
historical because it narrates miraculous events, or 
because it contains accounts of angels, is simply to 
beg the question. Even if we were quite certain 
that such events were impossible and never 
occurred, we have abundant evidence for knowing 
that the early Christians believed in them. JSt. 
Paul claims himself to have worked what were 
believed both by him and his readers to be miracles 
(Blass, Acta Apostoloruin , p. 8f.). Again, all such 
dilliculties as arise from an d priori theory of 
Church history must be banished. To deny docu¬ 
ments because they conflict with one’s theories, is 
to argue in a vicious circle. Although there are 
few serious critics who now accept the Tubingen 
theories, yet many of their assumptions have 
acquired a traditional hold on the minds of writers, 
and consciously or unconsciously allect their argu¬ 
ments. Similarly, objections based on the hier¬ 
archical or sacramental tendencies of a book assume 
that we can find the beginning of such tendencies 
in the Church ; which we clearly cannot do. 

Much the same may be said of the supposed 
parallelisms between St. Peter and St. Paul. 
According to lloltzmann, the strongest argument 
for the critical position is the correspondence 
between the acts of St. Peter and the other 
apostles on the one side, and those of St. Paul on 
the other. P»oth begin their ministry with the 
healing of a lame man ; both work miracles, the 
one with his shadow, the other with napkins. 
Demons flee in the name of St. Peter and in the 
name of St. Paul. St. Peter meets Simon Magus ; 
St. Paul Elymas and the Ephesian magicians. 
Doth raise the dead. Both receive divine honours. 
Both are supported by Pharisees in the council. 
St. Paul is stoned at Lystra, Stephen at Jerusalem. 
St. Paul is made to adopt the language of St. 
Peter, St. Peter of St. Paul, and so on. The 
value of such an argument is one which can only 
depend upon individual feeling. It is, of course, 
perfectly true that they both occupy prominent 
daces, that they are, in fact, the writer’s heroes; 
mt that- does not prove the unhistorical character. 
We may well refer to Plutarch’s lives. Because the 
writer linds parallels between the lives of two men, 
it does not prove that his narrative is fictitious. 
But, further, although there are resemblances, there 
are very considerable differences as well, and the 
resemblances arise largely from the positions in 
which the apostles were placed. There is nothing 
unnatural in the points of similarity, and they are 
balanced by many points of difference. 

Lastly, all arguments against the Lucan author¬ 
ship, or the historical character of the work, drawn 
from the fact that the writer clearly has a definite 
plan and purpose, are quite beside the mark. The 
distinction between a history and a chronicle is 
just this, that a history has a plan. The writer, 
from personal knowledge or other sources, forms a 
conception of the course of events, and writes his 
history from that point of view. In the present 
case the writer wishes to illustrate and tlescribo 
the steps by which the Christian Church has 
developed. From that point of view he selects his 
materials ; from that point of view he describes the 
events and the periods which are to him important ; 
from that point of view he emphasizes the careers 
of St. Stephen, of St. Peter, of St. Paul. His view 
may be right or may be wrong, but because a 
writer has a view he is not necessarily unhistorical. 
}Ve hope to show that the merit of St. Luke lies 
in having brought out just the point of view which 
was important, and that, although there are points 


in which he is perhaps incorrect, substantially his 
history is true and trustworthy. 

2. 'Ike Arts and St. raid's Epistles. —A consider¬ 
able portion of the narrative of the Acts is con¬ 
temporary with certain of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
Here, then, we have some opportunity of controlling 
the narrative, and here we have to meet a very 
curious combination of arguments. It is now 
maintained that the Acts is late, and its narrative 
unauthentic because of differences from St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and then that these Epistles are its sources. 
To prevent these arguments conflicting, we have to 
suppose a deliberate falsification of the narrative 
of Galatians by the author of the Acts, and an 
extraordinary capacity on his part to conceal his 
obligations. The parallels quoted are very slight, 
but most numerous in the case of the Epistles of 
the captivity. Even here they have little value as 
implying literary obligations ; but if, as we believe, 
St. Luke, the author of the Acts, was St. Paul’s 
companion in captivity, and possibly acted as his 
amanuensis, it is natural that his phraseology 
should be influenced by that personal contact. 

There are three passages which demand a more exact com¬ 
parison. 

a) Hal U7-24 —Ac U 20 * 80 - 

b) Gal 2M0 = Ac lfil-33. 

c) Gal 21 if- = Ac 1533-3®. 

(a) If we examine the first passages we notice quite definitely 
certain'discrepancies. The Acts contain no reference to the visit 
to Arabia; we should not gather from the narrative that three 
years had elapsed before the visit to Jerusalem ; while the state¬ 
ment that he was unknown by face to the Churches that were in 
Judma, is supi>09od to he inconsistent with the fact that he 
preached in the synagogues of Jerusalem. Rut how far do 
these discrepancies take us? It is quite clear that St. Luke 
selects what he requires for his purpose, and it is possible that 
he knew of the journey to Arabia and did not think it necessary 
to record it; nor, again, does he give exact indications of the 
time elapsed. There is no necessary inconsistency ; hut still the 
obvious impression created by the narrative is that the writer 
did not know of the Arabian journey, nor of the length of time 
which had elapsed before the Jerusalem visit, and the two 
narratives give a somewhat different impression. St. Raul 
wishes to emphasize his independence of the apostles; St. Luke 
wishes to show that St. Raul was received by t-hem. But each 
hints at the other side. St. Raul clearly implies that he was 
received by them ; St. Luke as clearly, that there was some 
hesitation about doing so, and St. Luke’s language makes it 

>lain that even if he had preached in synagogues in Jerusalem 

le had not preached in Judaia. The accounts are different and 
to all appearance independent, they represent different joints 
of view, they supplement one another; they are not incon¬ 
sistent. 

(b) The same may he said in the main concerning the next 
narrative (Gal 2 11(, =Ac The very careful examination 

of Lightfoot ((Jalatians, p. 109) represents, on the w'hole, a very 
fair historical conclusion. No sensible person will find any dis¬ 
crepancy if St. Raul, giving his internal motive, states that he 
went by revelation, and St. Luke gives the external motive. 
It is quite natural that St. Luko should give the public history', 
St. Paul the private. What is more important to notice is the 
incidental testimony that each account gives to the other. We 
gather from St. Raul his great desire to be on good terms 
with the leading apostles--if he is not, he fears ho will run in 
vain and labour in vain ; we gather that they receive him in a 
friendly manner—they give him the right hand of fellowship; 
although they are looked upon bv some of their followers a9 
being antagonistic to St. Raul, $t. Paul does not think so. 
Again, from the Acts we gather that the conclusion was not 
carried out without much dispute, and presumably was not 
acceptable to all; and wo equally gat her, as we would from St. 
Raul, that those w'ho had caused the disturbance had claimed 
that they represented the opinions of the chief apostles. 

It has been assumed that Ac 15 refers to the same event as 
Gal 21-10; but this, although commonly, is not universally 
accepted. Why, it is asked, does St. Paul omit all referenco to 
tho visit rocorded in Ac 1130? This is a genuine difficulty. It 
has been suggested that there has been a disarrangement in the 
Acts, and, owing to a confusion of sources, one of the later visits 
has been duplicated. The argument against this is that 
Barnabas is represented as tho companion of St. Raul, and that 
he had left him at a later date. A mistako in chronology' is 
probable, but not a mistake as to the companionship. On the 
other side, Ramsay (St. Paul, p. 48) identifies the visit of Gal 
21-10 with that of Ac 1130. He lays great stress on the difficulty 
involved in supposing that St. Raul omitted all reference to this 
journey. But the reasons given by Lightfoot—that the apostles 
were not in Jerusalem, and that therefore there was no need for 
the visit to be mentioned -are accepted by Hort (.fudaistic 
Christianity , p. 01) as sufficient. We must refer tho reader to 
Ramsay’s own book for the discussion of the subject, but can only 
say that he has not succeeded in convincing us. A reasonable 
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criticism muHt Bay that the two narratives we are considering 
refer to the Barno events; that the accounts they contain are 
independent and supplementary, hut not contradictory (see the 
discussion between Sunday and it am say in Expositor, Feb. 1890, 
and foil, numbers). 

(c) The third point need not detain us long. It is merely 
that St. Luke does not record a narrative concerning St. Peter 
mentioned by St. Paul. lie may have been ignorant of it; be 
may have thought that it did not answer his purpose ; ho may 
even have thought it better to omit an incident which he felt 
was discreditable. What is important to notice is that the 
narrative in Galatians proves conclusively that the standpoint 
of the Acts is correct. It was quite impossible that St. Paul 
could accuse St. Peter of hypocrisy unless he had already 
adopted his\iew. ‘It is clear from (Jal that Peter then 

and for long before occupied in principle the standpoint of 
Paul ’ (Ilarnack, Hist, oj Doyina, Lug. tr. vol. i. p. 90). 

An oxamination of these narratives proves the 
independence of the two accounts, and each 
corroborates the other in various points. When 
we turn to the general narrative in the Acts and 
compare it with that which can be gathered from 
the Epistles, we find three characteristics—inde¬ 
pendence, broad resemblances, and subtle points of 
contact. All the Epistles which correspond to the 
same period will lit into the narrative, while the 
minute coincidences which have been brought out 
by Paley, whose argument is not out of date,— 
more particularly that concerning the collection 
for the saints,—nave very substantial evidential 
value. 

3. The Archaeological Evidence. —A great test of 
the accuracy of the writer in the last twelve 
chapters is given by the evidence from arclucology. 
Its strength and value are so great that we need 
only refer to it. The investigations of the last 
twenty or thirty years have tended more and more 
to confirm the accuracy of the writer. In almost 
every point where we can follow him, even in 
minute details, he is right. He Knows that at 
the time when St. Paul visited Cyprus it was 
governed by a proconsul; this was the case only 
between the years n.c. 22 and some time early 
in the 2nd cent.; then a change was made, 
probably in Hadrian’s reign. He knows that the 
magistrates of Philippi were called (rrpaTijyot , 
and were attended by lictors, hut that those of 
Tliessalonica were 7ro\ird^x at - He knows that Herbe 
and Lystra, hut not Iconium, are cities of Lycaonia. 
The subject has been worked out in considerable 
detail by Liglitfoot and Ramsay, and it is suflicient 
to refer to them. It is enough, too, to refer here 
to the very complete investigations of the account 
of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck made by James 
Smith {Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul). We 
need not enter into details, as they are admitted. 
What we must emphasize is the hearing of this 
evidence. It proves, in the lirst place, that in the 
latter portion of the Acts the writer had good and 
accurate sources of information. It is quite im¬ 
possible that ho should he correct in all these 
points unless he had good material, or was himself 
conversant with the events. Rut it also proves, 
however we think he acquired the information, 
that he was accurate in the use of his sources. It 
is quite inconceivable that a writer who is so 
accurate in a large number of small and diflieult 
points could have, as is maintained, used Josephus, 
and used him with incredible inaccuracy. This 
evidence, on the other hand, does not prove that 
tho writer is necessarily as trustworthy in the 
earlier portions of the history, where his sources of 
information were less good. It does suggest that 
he would get as accurate information as possible, 
and reproduce it correctly. 

4. Wo pass backward to the transition period , 
which begins with the preaching of Stephen and 
extends to the end of the apostolic council. This 
is clearly the most important period in the history, 
and >ve have few means of controlling it. Wo 
have little independent evidence. What we can 


point to, in the first place, is the naturalness of the 
whole history. There were the germs of universal- 
ism in Christianity, hut these needed opportunity 
to develop ; and the whole history shows that the 
expansion arose from The natural reaction of events 
oil the Christians, not from any deliberate purpose 
or from any one definite event, 'fake lirst the per¬ 
secution. Zeller (Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 220) lays great 
stress on the fact that in the early chanters the 
Sadducees are the persecutors, in the later the 
Pharisees. Rut this inconsistency is thoroughly 
natural. At lirst the Sadducees oppose the 
Christians, because, being tho ollicial hierarchy 
responsible to the Romans for the order of the 
country, they fear disturbances; the Christians 
are merely a sect of devout and zealous Jews in 
favour with the Pharisees. Rut when once the 
universalist element inherent in Christianity is 
made apparent by the teaching of Stephen, the 
devout and zealous Jews are offended, the Pharisees 
take up the persecution, and it becomes a reality. 
We may notice again incidentally how it is the 
entrance of the freer Hellenic spirit in the person of 
Stephen which lirst brings out this universalistic 
element. The persecution leads quite naturally 
to a dispersion of the Christians, more particularly 
of those associated with Stephen, and consequently 
to the spread of Christianity. In all that follow's 
St. Peter takes the lead, a position which is quite 
in accordance with what we know from Galatians 
(see above, § ix. 2). The stages work out gradually 
and naturally, the pressure of faith and enthusiasm 
leads the preachers of Christianity onwards. First 
come the Samaritans, then ‘devout men’ who are 
yet not circumcised ; then the preaching to 
Gentiles; then the growth of a definite Christian 
community in Antioch, i.e. a community which 
the outer world clearly recognised as something 
distinct from Judaism, and which would naturally 
appear first in a place removed from older associa¬ 
tions ; then the first recorded journey of St. Paul, 
with its unexpected and far-reaching developments, 
and its subtle corroborations in the Romans (It) 13 ). 
Naturally enough, there gradually aiises a Juda- 
ising party in Jerusalem, and the older apostles 
find themselves acting as mediators between the 
two parties. The position which is ascribed to 
them by the Acts is always recognised by St. Paul, 
and he claims euually to he recognised by them; 
while both the Acts and St. Paul recognise the 
extreme party as claiming their authority although 
without entire justification (Ac If) 34 , Gal 2 12 ). 
The whole story as told in the Acts is natural and 
consistent, and gives a much more credible account 
of the development of Christianity than any modern 
one constructed on d priori ideas. 

5. The Early Community in Jerusalem. —The 
first section of the Ac (l 12 -5 42 ) has been often 
treated as the least historical portion of the hook. 
It is less true to say that it has been attacked. 
It is rather tho case that it has been set on one 
side (‘the idealised picture of the Jerusalem com¬ 
munity,’ Holtzmann). And the examination of 
it is uillieult, for we have little that is definite 
with which to compare it. The theory, however, 
put forward is that this w r as written from the 
point of view of tlio author’s own time, and from 
that aspect we can examine it. We know how the 
writer of the Clementine Homilies reproduces in 
tho earliest days of the Church tho doctrine and 
the organisation of his own time —he represents 
St. Peter as appointing bishops in every church. 
Now', at any rate, the writer of the Aids lived forty 
years later, and at a time w hen both the doctrine 
and the organisation of the Church were much 
more developed; yet we find absolutely no traces 
of this either in the speeches or in the narrative of 
the first five chapters. 
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To work this out in detail would be beyond the 
scope of the present article, but it may be illus¬ 
trated in some points. The Christ ology is through¬ 
out primitive. Our Lord is called ’L/croDs XpLurbs 6 
N afapaios (2 22 3 6 4 lt) ), a name which occurs in the 
Gospels, but elsewhere only twice, when St. Paul, 
in the later chapters of the Acts, is referring to his 
earlier life. So again the next phrase that meets 
us is 7TCUS Oto'v (3 13, 26 4 27 - ;iu ), which occurs nowhere 
else in NT of our Lord, and elsewhere is used of 
Him in the UulachC , which clearly represents 
very early tradition. Again, we notice how 
very markedly Xpiarbs is not a personal name, rbv 
rrpoKtx CL P L(T l JL ^ l,ol/ X/>. T? 7 <r. (3‘ J0 ), Kvpiov axrrbv sal 
XpiffTbv 6 debs tTTolrjirev (2 30 ). One more phraso we may 
notice, dpxvybv (3 lfl 5 31 ), which occurs elsewhere ill 
Hebrews twice (2 10 12"), and nowhere else in NT. 
We find nowhere the expression vlbi dead. Whereas 
St. Paul ‘placarded’ Christ crucified (Gal 3 1 ), 
we find here, as we might expect, that St. Peter 
has to take towards the death of Christ a purely 
defensive attitude (3 18 ). We have no reference to 
Christ’s pre-existence. We have, in fact, a re¬ 
presentation of what must have been, and what 
we have independent evidence to show was the 
earliest Christian teaching about Christ: — the 
proof that 11c was the Messiah, afforded by His 
resurrection, of which the apostles were witnesses, 
and by the Scriptures. Similar is the relation to 
the universal character of the Gospel. We are 
told that the Acts was written from a universalist 
point of view, and the statement is quite true in a 
sense ; but we find that St. Peter’s speeches are not 
alfceted by it. God raised up Jesus to give re¬ 
pentance to Israel (5 31 ); Ye are the sons of the 
prophets and of the covenant (3- 5 ). There are 
elements of universal ism, but they are incidental. 
The promise is to Israel first (3-' 5 ); so (2 3y ) ‘ to you 
is the promise and to your children, and to all those 
that are afar off’; 3 23 4 in Israel all the families of 
the earth shall be blessed.’ The standpoint of 
these chapters is, in fact, that of the Jewish 
prophets. There is the germ from which future 
development can come, but the development is not 
there. One last point we may mention in this 
connexion is the eschatology. It is thoroughly 
Jewish and primitive, ‘that lie may send the 
Christ, who hath been appointed for you, even 
Jesus: 'whom the heavens must receive until the 
times of the restoration of all things,’ 3 19 * 21 ; 
the Messianic kingdom is called the satpol ava- 
xpvfcus. There is nothing about the personal 
resurrection, which, of course, is a point which 
would not trouble the primitive community in the 
first years of its existence ; and it is difficult to 
understand how a Greek writer who had seen the 
Neronian persecutions, and knew the needs of a 
later generation, could have invented this primi¬ 
tive idea of things. 

If we pass to the organisation of the com¬ 
munity, again, it is quite unlike the conception 
which we should expect from a Gentile Christian 
of forty or fifty years later. It is perfectly true 
that stress is laid on the unity of the primitive 
community, and it may be that this is exaggerated 
with a purpose ; but no object could be gained by 
the representation which is given of its form 
and character. There is no trace of any later 
organisation, nor mention of presbyters. The 
Christians have, in fact, not yet been cast out of 
the synagogues. They are regular in their worship 
in the temple (Ac 2 49 , Lk 24 53 ). They take part 
in the morning and evening sacrifices. They 
observe the Jewish hours of prayer. They join in 
the synagogue worship (6 9 9 a ). They are not only 
conforming Jews, they are devout (Ac 21 20 22 18 ). 
They do not yet realise that they are separate 
from Judaism. They are but a sect, the sect of 
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the Xa^iopaioL (Ac 24 s ). One more point may be 
noticed, the community of goods; the exact 
character of this it is unnecessary to discuss here. 
Jt is sufficient to point out that no reason has 
been suggested to explain why it should have so 
much emphasis laid on it, or why it should have 
been invented if it were not historical. 

It has been said that we have little evidence 
for correcting this. The archaeological evidence 
which we found in eh. 13f. here fails us. Hut we 
have a few indirect hints. The position of the 
Twelve we may gather from 1 Co 9 3 15 3 ; of St. 
I’eter from 1 Co 15 s , Gal 2 y ; of St. John from 
Gal 2 y ; of the brethren of the Lord from 1 Co 9 Q . 
A certain amount of incidental evidence is given 
by the Ebionite traditions concerning the position 
of St. Janies; and they correspond with what is 
suggested by the later parts of the Acts, where 
wo have an account of the state of alfairs by one 
who is presumably an eye-witness. 

It is clear that these early chapters give a picture 
of the primitive community which is quite different 
from what existed within the experience of the 
writer, and which is in itself probable. Is it then 
likely that this should be the result of the historical 
imagination of the writer, or is it not more pro¬ 
bable that it is historical in character and based on 
written evidence? We have no reason to doubt 
that we possess an historical account of the words 
of the Lord ; and the same witnesses who recorded 
these, either by tradition or in writing, would be 
equally likely to record the speeches and acts of 
the leading apostle of the infant Church. 

6. The Speeches. — One more point under this 
heading demands investigation, namely, the 
speeches Are these genuine records of speeches 
actually delivered, or were they written by the 
historian in accordance with the fashion of the 
day? We may notice two points, to begin with. 
They are all very short, too short to have been 
delivered as they stand, and for the most part 
the style in which they are written is that of the 
historian. They are clearly, therefore, in a sense 
liis own compositions. Hut the same can also bo 
said of a considerable number of the speeches in 
the Gospel. We can compare hit. Luke s account 
in this case with that of other authorities, and we 
find, indeed, a slight modification side by side with 
general accuracy ; we find the style of the author, 
but the matter of the authority. On the other 
hand, there is no reason for thinking & priori that 
the speeches cannot be historical. As has just 
been pointed out, the speeches of the leading 
apostles would impress themselves on the growing 
community, and would be remembered as the 
words of the Lord were remembered. 

Putting aside d priori considerations, we must 
as far as possible examine the character of the 
speeches themselves ; and we must first see what 
light St. Paul’s Epistles throw on the subject. 
According to 1 Co 15 lf - the main subjects of 
St. Paul’s preaching were the death and resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ, as proved by the Scriptures and as 
witnessed to by the apostles, and other incidental 
allusions in the Epistles support this (1 Th l 10 
4 14 ). Now, if we turn to St. Paul’s speech at 
Pisidian Antioch addressed to the Jews (IS 16-41 ), we 
find that the writer has exactly realised what was 
necessary for the situation. The basis is scriptural, 
and the central fact clearly is, the proof of the 
resurrection. Just at the end we have a definitely 
Pauline touch introduced (v. 39 ). This shows that 
the writer clearly grasps the situation as it is 
hinted at by the apostle in his own letters, and 
as was exactly in accordance with the demands 
of the situation ; and this is compatible either with 
his being a writer using a good source, and re¬ 
producing accurately a speech which he finds in 
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that source, or with his being a companion of the 
apostle, who knows the apostle’s preaching well, 
and gives a typical speech showing the general char¬ 
acter of his argument, ft is very difficult to con¬ 
ceive of it as a tour de force of historical imagina¬ 
tion. And this argument becomes stronger when 
it is found that it is applicable to all the speeches 
in the book. We have already touched on those 
of St. Peter, and have seen how clearly they re¬ 
produce an early stage of doctrinal development. 
Whatever dilliculties there may be in the speech 
of Stephen, it certainly does not bear the marks of 
being a rhetorical composition. The speeches of 
St. Paul from fust to last are singularly harmoni¬ 
ous with the situation. The transition in tone 
from that we have already examined to that 
addressed to the heathen at Iconium or to that at 
Athens, is most marked. When we come to the 
later speeches addressed to the dews, to helix, and 
to Agrippa, what wo notice at once as very extra¬ 
ordinary is the repetition of the narrative of the 
conversion. Now that is comprehensible on the 
supposition that the narrative was repeated on two 
occasions, but is not so if we are dealing with 
rhetorical exercises. Put St. Luke was, on our 
supposition, with St. Paul during all these events, 
and would therefore have accurate knowledge. 
These speeches then, although written in the 
author’s style, are clearly authentic ; and we may 
argue in the same way about the other speeches, 
all of which are, in different ways, suitable to the 
occasion on which they claim to have been delivered. 

The presence of the author’s band in the speeches 
cannot be denied. Their literaly form is due to 
him. Ho may possibly have summed up in a 
typical speech the characteristics of St. Paul’s 
preaching before certain classes of hearers. Some 
details or illustrations may be due to him, such as 
the mention of Theudas m Gamaliel’s speech, or 
that of Judas in Peter’s first speech. But no 
theory which docs not admit the possession of good 
evidence, and the acquaintance of the author with 
the events and persons that he is describing, is 
consistent with the phenomena of the speeches. 
They are too lifelike, real, varied, and adapted to 
their circumstances to he mere unsubstantial 
rhetorical exercises. 

X. JSoujkcesof tiie Acts.—' Until recently, critics 
seem to have contented themselves witli either 
vague indications of the sources of the Acts, or a 
complete denial of the possibility of discovering 
them, at any rate in the earlier portions (Weiz- 
siickcr, lloltzmann, Beyschlag, PHeiderer, Baur, 
Schwegler). Recently, however, the problem has 
been attacked hv a number of scholars, mostly of 
infei ior rank, who do not seem to have attained any 
success, and whose method is not likely to lead to 
any substantial results. Of these, Sorof considers 
that Timothy, the writer of the ‘we’ sections, has 
combined a genuine writing by St. Luke and a St. 
Peter source. According to Feine there was an 
original Jerusalem Christian source, which was used 
in the Gospels and extended to cli. 12 of the Acts, 
but which knew nothing of the missionary jour¬ 
neys of St. Paul. The latter portion is partly due 
to the Redactor (R), partly to other sources. Spitta 
distinguishes an A source, the work of Luke, which 
contains about two-thirds of the Acts, and is 
also used in the Gospel, and a B source of Jewish- 
Cliristian origin, which runs parallel with the 
first through the whole of the Acts. Van Manen 
distinguishes a third document, which contained, 
however, only the ‘ wo ’ sections, and these very 
much edited, a Paul biography, and a Peter bio¬ 
graphy. The most elaborate* theory is that of 
C. Clemen. He distinguishes an ‘ UiclirisLliche 
Predigt/ an ‘ Erste Gemeindegoschichte,’ and 
‘Zweite Gemeindegeschiehte,’ and Historia Helleni- 


starum, which lias been worked into an Historia 
Petri; this was combined with an Historia Pauli 
which included the ‘we’ sections (Itinerarium 
Pauli) by a R who was free from party bias, 
then came a Judaising R, and then an anti- 
Judaising R. Jiingsl distinguishes an A source, 
apparently the work of St. Luke; a B source, the 
work of an anti-Judaiser and a li. It may he 
added, that both Clemen and Jiingst consider 
that the original sources have been very much 
rearranged by the different redactors, and the true 
sequence of events destroyed. 

A very few words are necessary concerning tlieso 
theories. The statement of them is really a sulli 
(dent condemnation. There is no harmony in the 
results obtained ; and the method is so d priori 
and unscientilic that no result could he obtained. 
The unity of style of the hook and its artistic 
completeness make any theory impossible which 
considers that it arose from piecing together hits 
of earlier writings. Somewhat more on right lines 
are the attempts of B. Weiss and Hilgenfold, in the 
fact that they do not consider that more than one 
source is used in any separate passage. Weiss 
thinks there was one early history which contained 
an account of the early community, of Stephen, of 
Philip, of the journeys of Peter, of the council. 
Ililgenfcld lias three sources, A Ac l lfl -f> 42 y !1 * 43 
12 1 ’ 23 , B Ac C-8 40 , C 9 1 * 3 ” 11 17 ' 2W ; and bot h pro¬ 
fess to he able to distinguish what is due to the 
source and what to the author, the method being 
for the most part absolutely arbitrary. 

A study of St. Luke's Gospel shows us that 
the work is quite certainly a literary whole pro¬ 
ceeding from one author, that this author made 
use of materials partly written, partly probably 
oral, and that he reproduced them probably largely 
in Ids own style. If we compare a section from 
this Gospel with the parallel one from St. 
Mark, which clearly represents very nearly the 
original source, we shall find that the difference, 
although one not allceting the main sense, is 
of a character which would make it ouite im¬ 
possible to arrive at one document from the other. 
We may notice, again, that although tlieie is a 
certain uniformity of style running through the 
whole Gospel, yet the character of the source used 
seems to a certain, although undefined, extent to 
have modi lied it. 

Now, in the Acts there is admittedly a certain 
difference in stylo between the earlier chapters and 
the later. The later, like the prologue to the 
Gospel and Acts and the ‘we’ sections, being 
written in a purer Greek style, the earlier being 
more Aramaic in character. Stated vaguely ami 
generally, this is true, although no investigations 
have yet made it definite. The utmost it is at 
present safe to assort, is that there appears to 
he a difference in style in the earlier chapters, which 
suggests a written source. 

Starting from the conclusion that the author was 
St. Luke, we must ascribe to him the conception 
of the history as a whole, and presumably, there¬ 
fore, all the framework which is part of that 
conception, the object of the author being to mark 
the stages in the progress of Christianity. For the 
whole of the last section, from 20 8 onwards, the 
author was either an eye-witness or in close con¬ 
tact with those who were such ; as also in the sec¬ 
tion 1G 10 ’ 40 , and here we have the fullest and most 
detailed account. For all the remaining portions 
of St. Paui’s journeys lie could clearly have access 
to the very best information ; and it is to he noticed 
here that generally, although not invariably, the 
information is perfectly accurate, so far as it can 
he tested, hut not so full as in the later sections. 
For the stories concerning Philip in the first part 
of the hook it is not necessary to go beyond 
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personal information ; there is no sign of great 
exactness of knowledge, and the incident recorded 
21 8 will explain how that information was ac¬ 
quired. For the earlier history of St. Paul a 
source is not required ; St. Luke had heard the 
story told at least twice, probably much oftener, 
and there is just that vagueness concerning chrono¬ 
logy which is almost invariably the characteristic 
of information dependent upon oral tradition. Of 
some other sections it is diilicult to speak definitely. 
For the council the author would bo able to 
supplement information gained from St. Paul 
by information gained in Jerus. It has been 
hinted that there is probably a written source 
behind portions of the first five chapters ; we 
cannot define its limits in these chapters, nor say 
whether or no, as is possible, it included some later 
narratives, such as tlioso of St. Peter (IF 2 -11 18 and 
12 1 ' 23 ); it probably did not include chs. 6-7. No 
investigations have been made which authorise us 
to speak more certainly than this; but it has 
been suggested (see Blass on 12 12,17 ) that these 
chapters had some connexion with St. Mark. Tt 
is doubtful whether any certain conclusions are 
possible, although a more scientific and more 
comprehensive study of the style of the Gospel and 
Acts may perhaps lead to some result. 

xi. Conclusion. —If now only remains to sum 
up the conclusion of what, owing to the variations 
of opinion, has necessarily boon a somewhat con¬ 
troversial article. 

1. The Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles 
are the work of the same person ; and all tradition 
and argument suggest that the author was St. 
Luke, the companion of St. Paul. 

2. lie wrote the Gospel to describe as accurately 
as he could the life and preaching of Jesus; he 
wrote the Acts to describe the growth and spread 
of the Christian Church. 

3. Ho had formed a clear idea in his mind of the 
steps and course of this growth, and arranged his 
work so as to bring out these points. The object 
he had in view would influence him in the selection 
of his materials and the proportional importance he 
would ascribe to events ; but it would be taking far 
too artificial a view of his work not to allow some 
inllnence to various less prominent ideas, and even 
to the accidental cause of the existence or non¬ 
existence of information on different points. The 
extent to which he carried out his purpose would 
he in some measure dependent on ills oppor¬ 
tunities. 

4. Although he had a (Infinite aim, and con¬ 
structed a history with an artistic unity, there is 
no reason for thinking that the history Is therefore 
untrustworthy. lie narrated events as he believed 
they happened, and he gives a thoroughly consistent 
history of the period over which it extends. 

5. The exact degree of credibility and accuracy 
we can ascribe to him is dependent on his sources 
of information. From eh. 12 onwards his source 
was excellent; from cli. 20 onwards he was an eye¬ 
witness. For the previous period he could not 
in all cases attain the same degree of accuracy, yet 
he was personally acquainted with eye-witnesses 
throughout, and may very probably have bad one 
or more written documents. In any case, his 
history from the very beginning shows a clear idea 
of historical perspective, and of the stages in the 
growth of the community, even if certain charac¬ 
teristics of the primitive Church in Jerusalem have 
been exaggerated. 
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A. C. Headlam. 

ACUB (B ’Akou0, A ’A Kovp) y 1 Es 5 81 .—Ilia sons 
wore among the ‘temple servants’ who returned 
with Zerub. Called Bakbuk, Ezr 2 81 , Neh 7 68 . 

ACUD (’Ako\j5, AV Acua), 1 Es 5 80 .—His sons 
were among the ‘ temple servants * who returned 
from captivity with Zerubbabel. Called Akkub 
(mpy — * cunning ’), Ezr 2 40 ; omitted in Neh 7. 

ADADAH (rn;Hyb Jos 15 J2 .--A city of Judah in 
the Negeb. The site may he at the ruin 'Ad'adah 
in the uesert south-east of Beersheba. 

ADAH —1. One of the two wives of Lamech, 
and mother of Jabal and Jubal (Gn 4 19,20 ). The 
name possibly denoted ‘brightness’ (cf. Arab. 
ghadflt), Lainech’s other wife being named ‘ Zillah,* 
or ‘Shadow,’ ‘Darkness.’ These names have been 
cited to support the view of the mythological basis 
of the Genesis narrative. But the name may simply 
denote ‘ adornment ’ (Lenormant, Les Origmes, p. 
183 f.). According to Jos. (Ant. I. ii. 2) Lamech 
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had 77 sons born to him of Adah and Zillah. J gives an account of the Creation, Fall, etc., of 
2. Daughter of Flon, a Hittite, and one of the wives □tkh 4 the man * (in 3 21 dinS ‘ to the man,’ should be 
of Esau (Gn 36' J ) ; mother of Eliphaz, and ances- read instead of din^> ‘ to Adam ’), and in uses din 
tress of Edomite tribes, 'reman, Zeplio, (datum, without the article as a proper name. 

Kenaz, Amnlck. In Gn 2G 34 (P) the daughter of iii. The Narratives eoneerniny Adam. — P, in 
Klon the Hittite, whom Esau takes to wife, is (in l 1_ 2 la by itself, simply describes the creation 
named Bascmath. The names in Gn 30 have suffered of the human species, as of t he other species of 
in the process of redaction, and this may account living creatures, and says nothing of any particular 
for the confusion. Jos. (Ant. It. i. 2), though individuals. l»ut it is only in the case of man that 
mentioning Esau’s age, and therefore referring to the two sexes are specified, and Dillmann main- 
tin 2G :u , gives Adah and Oholibauiah (’AXt/5a/o;) as tains that- nzjpn 121 is not to be taken collectively, 
the unities of Esau’s wives. For a discussion on ‘male and female/but as ‘a male and a female, 
the name, see Pact h gen’s Bait rage, p. MO. i.c. the first pair.’ (in 5 1 " 3 , which is possibly 

JE E. Pyle. from a different stratum of P, show's that the 

ADAIAH ‘Jehovah has adorned’).— 1. A individual Adam, the ancestor of the nations 

man of Muscat) i, 1 he maternal grandfather of king mentioned in ()T, and especially of Israel, is in 
Josiah, 2 K 22 1 . 2. A Levite descended from some way identified with the human species, whose 

Gershom, 1 Ch G 11 , called Iddo in v. 21 . 3. A creation is described in (in 1. This identification 

son of Shimei (in v. ,a Sliema) the Bcnjamite, seems to imply that the human species originally 
l Ch 8 21 . 4. The son of Jeroham, a priest, and consisted of a single pair; but P does not definitely 

head of a family in Jerusalem, 1 Ch 9 12 . 5. commit himself to tins position. Man is created 

The father of Mnaseiah, a captain who helped last of all things on the same (sixth) day as the 
Jchoiada to ovei llnow the usurpation of Athaliah, beasts, but by a separate act of creation and in the 
and set Joash on the throne, 2 Ch 2d 1 . 6. One image of God ; he receives a special blessing, accord- 

of the family of Bani, who took a strange >vife ing to which lie is given dominion over the earth 
during the Exile, Kzr 10®. 7. Another of a diffei cut audits inhabitants, and the vegetable creation is 
family of Bani, who had committed the same assigned to him, to provide him with food. While 
offence, Ezr HP. 8. A descendant of Judah by it is expressly said of the light, the heavens, earth, 
Pharez, Neh ll r ’. 9. A Levite of the family of and seas, the* vegetable world, the heavenly bodies, 
Aaron; probably the same as (4), Neh ll 12 . the birds, tish, and other animals, that God saw 

li. M. Boyd. that they were good, this is not sep.nately stated 

ADALIA ( n; l ™, Est l) y ), the fifth of the sons of concerning man, but is left to be intoned from the 
Hainan, put to death by the Jews. In the LAW general statement that God saw that everything 
the name is different, and the MSS vary between He had made was very good. 

Bapcrd B, Bapt'X n A, Mapcd. II. A. \ViJLTK. In J, (in 2 4b -4 26 , while the earth is still a life¬ 

less wiidc, the man is created out of the dust, and 
ADAM. i. Name. —The word cnx is originally Jehovah animates him by breathing into his 
a common noun, denoting (‘ither a human being, nostrils. He is set to take care of the garden of 
Gn2 5 ; or (rarely) a man as opposed to a woman, Eden, and is allowed to eat freely of its fruit, 
(in 2 23 ; or mankind collectively, (in i 26 . The except the fruit of ‘the free of the knowledge of 
root din is variously explained as (a) male, good and evil. 5 The aninm Is aie created <as his com- 
produce , by analogy with the Assyr. addmu. panions and assistants; but these proving inadc- 
(Delitzsch, Assyr. }Vortcrbuek; 0.rj\ Ifcb. J.ex.). (pinto, the woman Eve is fashioned from his rib as 
Man, therefore, as adain, is one made or produced, he lies in a deep sh*ep. They Jive in childlike 
a creature, or possibly a maker or producer; (b) innocence till Eve is tempted by the Serpent, 
to be red, a sense in which the root frequently and Adam by Eve, to eat of the fruit of the tree 
occurs in Hob., e.y. the account of Edom in of knowledge. Whereupon they become conscious 
Gn So 30 , and G also found in Arab, end Efh. of sin. Yet they have become like the Klolrim, 
and (?) in Ass> r. 'This etymology would point and might cat of the tree of life and become 
to the term having originated among men of a red immortal. Hence they are cursed, and driven out 
or ruddy race. Gesenius notes in support of this of Eden. Man, henceforth, is to win his sust-en- 
view that the men on Egyp. monuments are eon- mice with grievous toil from soil which, for his 
stuntly represented as red. Dillmann on Gn 1. 2 sake, hns been cursed with barrenness. The only 
also suggests a connexion with (e) ail Eth. root— later OT reference to Admit is at the head of the 
pleasant, well-formed, or (d) an Arab, root — to genealogies in 1 Cli; in Dt 32 8 and Job 31 33 
aCaeh oneself , and so gregarious, sociable. It lias adam is a common noun. 

also been suggested that adam is a derivative from iv. Siynifcnnce of the Narratives. — In both 
adamah, ground, and describes man as earth-born, narratives man is sharply marked off as a created 
yrjyevhs. The .statement of (.In 2 7 , that man was being from God the Great or; and is not connected 
formed from the dust of t he adamah, indicates that with llim by a chain of inferior gods, demi-gods, 
this connexion was in tin* mind of the writer, but and heroes, as in the Egyp., Assyr., and Cliald. 
it can hardly be the oiiginal etymology. It is dynasties, and in other mythologies. Yet man 
significant that A., as a term for man or man- has a certain community of nature with God ; he is 
kind, is by no means universal in Sem. languages, made in His image (P), and receives liis life from the 
It occurs in Pho nician and Sabiean, possibly in breath of Jehovah (J). Similarly, man’s connexion 
Assyr. (so Snyce, dram. p. 2, and according to with the animals is implied by *his creation on the 
IICM, p. 104, is the common Bah. word for man; same day, his sepaiute status by a distinct act of 
cf. Del. Assyr. Worterbueh). Of course the name, creation, lie is lord of all things, animate and 
A. lias been adopted by all Sem. translations, it inanimate, the crown of creation (P). So, in J, 
is possible that Edom is a dialectic variety of A. the animals are made for his benefit; and the 
li. Adam as Common and Proper Noun .—The first garden, with certain limitations, is at his disposal, 
mail is necessarily the man, and in his case the Woman is also secondai y and subordinate to man, 
generic term is eouivalent to a proper name. In and the cause of bis ruin, but of identical nature, 
use, adam naturally fluctuates between a common The formation of a single woman for the man 
and proper noun. Thus in P’s account of the, implies monogamy. Man is capable of immediate 
Creation, Gn F-2 4 \ be describes the creation of fellowship with God. Sin is not inherent in man, 
gin, mankind, in both sexes; but in bis first but suggested from without; it is at once followed 
genealogy, Gn 5 1 * 4 , din is used as a proper name, by stern punishment, which extends not only to 
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the human race, but to animate and inanimate 
nature. Compare Eve ; and, specially for the Baby¬ 
lonian and other parallels to tno Biblical narrative, 
Cosmogony, Eden. W. H. Bennett. 

ADAM IN the NT.—Adam is twice mentioned 
in the NT in a merely historical fashion ; in Jude 
v. u , where we read of 4 Enoch the seventh from 
A.,’ and in Lk 3 ;J8 , where the genealogy of Jesus is 
traced up to him, and A. himself is 4 the son of Cod. 5 
The extension of the genealogy beyond David or 
Ahraham (as in Mt) is no doubt due to the uni ver¬ 
balist sympathy of the Pauline evangelist. There 
are two* other passages in which reference is made 
to the OT story of the first man, with a view to 
regulating certain questions about the relations of 
men and women, esp. in public worship. 'The first 
is 1 Co 1 r ,f -, the other 1 Ti 2 ,:<f \ The use 
made of A. in these passages may strike a modern 
reader as not very conclusive ; it has the form 
rather than the power of w hat may have suggested 
it -the similar use of part of the OT story by 
Jesus to establish the true law of marriage (Mt 
KPS comp, fin 2 24 ). 

Much more significant than these almost inci¬ 
dents,! references is the place occupied by A. in the 
theology of St. Paul (Ho 5 12 '- 1 , l Co 15--* 45 * 4!> ). 
The apostle institutes a formal comparison and 
contrast between A. and Christ. 4 As in A. all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’ ‘ As by 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
sinned’ : so, though the sentence is not formally 
completed (Ko f> 1 -), righteousness entered into 
the world by one man, and life by righteousness. 
‘ 'flic first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second 
man is of heaven. . . . And as w r e have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also boar the image 
of the heavenly.’ Tn some sense A. and Christ 
answer to each other; each is the head of humanity, 
the one to its condemnation and death, the other 
to its justification and life. Yet it would be a 
mistake to put what St. Paul says about A. on a 
footing with what he says about Christ. He has 
experience to go upon in the ease of Christ; his 
gospel concerning Him has a certainty and scope 
of its own quite independent of the harmony he 
finds in some points between the mode of man’s re¬ 
demption and that of his ruin. Of the two passages 
referred to above, it may be said that the one in 
Ko deals directly with the work of A. and of 
Christ, and its ellects upon men ; the one in 1 Co, 
with the nature of A. and of Christ, as related re¬ 
spectively to the actual and the ideal condition of 
man. All we are told of A. is that he sinned 
(TrapdTTTh)fj.a, Ko 5 lfl , implies the fall), and that his 
sin involved the world in death. In such a state¬ 
ment there is obviously a link w anting to an ethical 
interpretation : is it supplied in the difficult words 
i<p' $ irdvres tfixapTov —in that all (have) sinned ? That 
this aorisb may (grammatically considered) lie a 
collective historical aorist, summing up the aggre¬ 
gate evil deeds of men, is undoubted (Burton, N. T. 
Moods and Tenses , § 55); but to take it so, and 
make tf/uapTov refer merely to the personal sins of 
men, is to dissolve the connexion with A. on which 
tho apostle’s argument depends. To say, again, 
that all men die because involved in the guilt 
of A.’s sin (Omnes peccarunl , A da mo peccante, 
Bengel), is still to leave the moral link amissing. 
To say that all die because of inherited depravity, 
which seems the only other possible suggestion, is 
to offer a physical rather than a moral connexion, 
though one which may be assented to and appro- 
pi iated by the individual, and in that way become 
moral. It seems probable that St. Paul, although 
he is not explicit on the point, would have 
accepted this view ; what he is concerned with is 


the solidarity or moral unity of the human race, 
and for this there is undoubtedly a physical 
basis. Heredity is the modern name for tho 
organic connexion of the generations ; and as the 
fact was familiar to the apostle, it is natural to 
suppose that he found in it the connecting link 
between the personal sin and doom of A. and that 
of his whole posterity. A., in other words, was to 
him not only the type, hut the ancestor, of men as 
sinners ; it is in A.—or because of A. in us—that 
wo are lost men. But A. is a 4 type of him that is 
to come.’ This idea (see Weiss, Romans, p. 243 n.) 
is found also in the Rabbins ((J>nemadmodum homo 
primus fuit primus in peccato, sic Messias erit 
ultimus ad auferemluin peccatum penilus: and 
again, Adamus postremus est Messias). He is a 
type only in the sense that alike from A. and 
Christ a pervasive inlluence should proceed, ex¬ 
tending to the whole human race. We are what 
A. was and became, in virtue of our vital relation 
to him ; w r e are to become w hat Christ was and 
became, in virtue of a vital relation to Him. This 
is the side of the subject treated in 1 Co 15. It 
can hardly he said to throw light on man’s original 
state, or on the apostle’s conception of it. The 
first A., in virtue of our connexion with whom we 
are what we are before we become Christians, was 
a living soul, psychical rather than spiritual, made 
of the dust of the ground —in other words, he was 
man as nature presents him to our experience ; the 
last A., o {Trovpavios, whose image we shall fully 
hear when this corruptible has put on incorruption, 
and this mortal has put on immortality, was and 
is life-giving spirit, ft is too much to say, in face 
of Ko 5‘‘ 2 and the whole sense of the NT, that 
man’s mortality is here traced, not to Adam’s act, 
but to his nature. His act is not specially in view 
hero any more than Christ’s redeeming acts, and his 
nature is indeed conceived as weak, and liable to 
temptation; hut it is not less capable of immortality 
than of death ; and it is the sin of our first father 
to w hich death as a doom is invariably referred by 
St. Haul. 

Litwiatckk.— Copious discussions of all tho questions involved 
may he found (not to mention commentaries) in Beyschlag 1 , N.T. 
Theology, ii. p. 48ff. ; Bruce, St. PavCs Conception of Chris¬ 
tianity , e. vii.; Weiss, Lrhrbnch tier. Bibl. Theol. ties N.T. § 67. 
For Jewish points of connexion with St. Paul’s teaching, see 
Weber, Die Lehren ties Talmud , co. xv.-xvii. 

J. Denney. 

ADAM City (anx ‘red’).—Tn the Jordan Valley, 
4 far off’ from Jericho, and beside Zarethan. The 
latter (see Zarethan) appears to have been near the 
centre of the valley (see Jos 3 1,J ), and the usual site 
for Adam is at the present ruined bridge (built in 
the 13th cent. A.L>.) at the Dflmieh ford, called 
Jisr ed-Ddmich , about half-way up tho Jordan 
Valley. The Jordan being narrow', with high 
hanks, might have been dammed up in this vicinity 
by an extensive fall of the clifT. SlvP vol. ii. sh. xv. 

C. It. Condeu. 

ADAM, BOOKS OF. — Romance, with ethical 
intent, accumulated around all the prominent 
worthies of OT narrative, among both Jews and 
Christians; and, naturally, no one received more 
attention than Adam. Tliis process of embellish¬ 
ing and 4 improving ’ OT story began before NT 
times. Tho Talin. speaks of a Bk of Adam, and 
such legendary loro furnished suitable pabulum for 
Mohammedanism. The Apostolic Constitutions 
(vi. 16) mention an apocryphal ’A 5dpt. Epiphanius 
(H(zr. xxvi. 8) tells of a Cnostie work, Revelations 
of Adam , and the Decretum Gelasii prohibits 
Christians from reading the two works, Penitentia 
Adcc and De filiabus Ada;. The Cypriote Syncellus 
(8th cent.) makes quotations from a Bids ’Add/* 
which closely resemble the Bk of Jubilees. The 
Jewish Bk of Adam is lost; but it probably 
furnished matter for still further elaboration in the 
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following Christian works which still survive. 1. 
The Ethiopia I»l\ of Adorn, pub. by Dillmann, 
Gottingen, IS53; tr. also by Malun, bonbon, ISvj. 

2. A Syr. work, resembling the foregoing, entitled 
The Treasure-Cane, ed. by Bezold, Leipzig, 1883. 

3. The <5 nf)yrj(TLS hal iroAirda ’Afiap. sal Eflas, ed. by 

Tischendorf, Apocalypses Apocrypha*., 18GG; and 
condensed by Ronsch, Buck der Jabildcn , pp. 4 68- 
476. 4. * Vita Adm et Evrn,’ a Lat. rendering of t he 

same material, ed. by W. Meyer in Transactions of 
Munich Academy, vol. xiv. i878. 5. The ‘Tcsta- 

mentum Adami,’ which has been published by 
Henan, Syriac text with French Ir. in Journ. 
Asiatiqne, 1853. 6 . The sacred book of the Mnn- 

daites is called the Ilk of Adam, but has little in 
common with the foregoing. Edd., Norberg’s, 
1815; Petermaun's, Berlin, 1SG7. 

Litrratttrk.--F abrieius, Codex pneudepigr. Vet. Tent. i. 1-01, 
it. 1—43; llort, art. ‘Adam’in Smith and Waco, Diet, of Che. 
tUng. ; Schiiror, HJ1* 11. iii. 81, M7f. ; Zook lor, Apoer. tlen 
AT. 42*2. 8; Zunz, Die gottesd. Voetntge derJudrn, lS!Ki, p. l.'JO. 

♦J. T. Marshall. 

ADAMAH Jos I9 3ft , ‘red lands.’ -A city 

of Naphtali mentioned next to Chinnereth. Prob¬ 
ably the ruin 'Adtnah on the plateau north of 
Bethshean. See SWP vol. i. sh. vi. 

It. Con DER. 

ADAMANT is twice (Ezk 3 !) , Zee 7 ,J ) used in 
AV and JtV as tr. of shdmir, which is else¬ 
where rendered either ‘brier’ (Is 5° 7^ 24, ~ r> 9 18 10 17 
27 4 32 13 ) or ‘diamond’ (Jer 17 1 )- Diamond, which 
arose from adamant by a variety of spelling 
(adamant or adiinant, then diamant or diamond), 
has displaced a. as the name of the precious stone, 
a. being now used rhetorically to express extreme 
hardness. See under art. STONES (PRECIOUS). 
’Add/aa? occurs in LXX at Am 7 7 * 8 hi * as tr. of 
‘plummet’; this is the origin and meaning of a. 
in its only occurrence in Apocr., Sir 1G 1,? A V. See 
Plummet. J. Hastings. 


ADDAR, 1 Ch 8 3 . -See Ard. 

ADDAR, AV Adar (t?x), Jos J5V-A town on 
the border of Judah south of Beersheba. There 
is a ruin east of Gaza which hears the name 
but this seems perhaps too far west. 

C. It. Con der. 

ADDER.— See Serpent. 

ADDI (’A Sod). —An ancestor of Jesus Christ, Lk 
a 28 . See Genealogy. 

ADDICT.— ‘ To a. oneself to,’ now used only in 
a had sense, was formerly neutral, and is found in 
a good sense in 1 Co i6 15 ‘ they have a. them¬ 
selves to the ministry of the saints’ (RV ‘ they have 
sot themselves to minister unto the saints’). Cf. 
I fist. Card. (1670): * The greatest part of the day he 
addicts either to study, devotion, or other spiritual 
exercises.’ J. Hastings. 

ADDO (A'AMri, B’EfoTch').—The grand fat her of the 
prophet Zechaiiah (l Es 6 1 ). The name is similarly 
spelt in LXX of Lzr 5 1 (A’Aoow, B’A<Si6). See Iddo. 

ADDON (p-x), Neh 7 (n . See Addan. 

ADDUS. — 1. ('ASHoM) 1 Es 5 34 .— ii is sons were 
among the children of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerub. ; the name does not occur in 
the parallel lists in bzr 2, Neh 7. 2. See Jaddus. 

ADIDA (’A<5t3d).—A town in the Shephelah (Jos. 
Ant. XIII. vi. 5) fortified by Simon the Ilasinomean 
(1 Mac 12 :w 13 1J ). The same as Madid. 

ADIEL (^n'-ij^ ‘ornament of Cod’). — 1. A 
Simeonite prince who attacked the shepherds nt 
Gedor, l Ch 4 3,iir *. 2. A priest, 1 Ch 9 T < 3. The 

father of Azmaveth, David’s treasurer, 1 Ch 27“ 5 . 


ADAMI-NEKEB (a$n vyix), Jos 19 33 , ‘red lands 
the pass.’—A city of Naphtali. It is doubtful if 
the names should not be divided (see N KKKR). The 
site is probably at the present, village Ed-D&mieh 
on the plateau north-east of Tabor, where the 
basaltic soil is reddish. The site of Nokeb 
{SciyAdch) is not far oil. See SWP vol. i. sh. vi. 

C. R. Con der. 

ADAR (-nx Ezr 6 1B , Est 3 7 - 13 8 12 9 l -1 Mao 7 1! - 4S >, 
2 Mac 15 30 , Est 10 1H 13° 16 20 ). -The Pith month in the 
later Jewish Calendar. See Time. 

ADASA ( y A8aad). —A town near Bethhoron (1 Mac 
7 40, 46 , Jos. Ant. XII. x. 5), now the ruin ’ Adasch 
near Gib ^on. SPIV vol. iii. sh. xvii. 

ADBEEL (Sxfix), the third son of Tshmael, Gn 
25 18 , 1 Ch l 29 , eponym of the N. Arab, tribe, which 
appears in cuneiform inscrip, as Idiba'il or Idihi'al , 
and which had its settlements S.W. of the Dead 
Sea (Sayce, If CM 202; Schrader, KAT 2 148; Oxf. 
Ifeb. Lex. s.v.). J. A. Selrik. 

ADDAN (gix, ’A0a Aap A, [XapalaflaXai/ B, 1 Es 
5“).—Certain of the inhabitants of this place 
joined the body of the ietvir v )\ \vexiles in the 
time of Zerulibabel, but they ^ svb v e unable to 
prove their true Isr. descent by ^ \* ing to what 
great clan or family they belonged’hat 2 39 ). Prob¬ 
ably they w r ere not admitted to teeva^ivileges 0 f 
full citizenship. The name does noift 'ear in the 
later lists in Ezr 10, Nch 10. Some me \\[ Cherub 
Addan as one name ; v. (!0 suggests that Cherub, 
Addan, and Tmmer were three villages in one dis- 
trict in Babylon, from which the family of Nckoda 
came. In Neh 7 61 the name appears as Addon. 

H. A. White. 
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ADIN (py ‘luxurious’?), Ezr 2 15 8 fi , Neh 7 20 10 1<5 , 

1 Es f> 14 " 1 8 :t2 . The head of a Jewish family, of 
which some members returned with Zerub., and 
with Ezra. 

ADINA (spy,), a Reubcnite chief, one of David’s 
mighty men, I Ch 11 43 . 

ADINO ([Kethibh usyn] nny ‘Adino the 

Eznite,’ B V finvuv 6 ’Acrwj'cuos, A ' Adciv 6 ’Ao’wi'aos).— 
The Kere is clearly an attempt to introduce some 
sense into the meaningless Kethibh. The present 
Ileb. text of 2 S 23 8 must be corrupt, the true reading 
being preserved in the parallel passage 1 Ch ll 11 
' Jashoneam, the son of a Hachmonite, lie lifted up 
his spear.’ The last clause (imn nx vny sin) was 
corrupted into myn uny xm, and then taken erro| 
neously as a proper name, being treated as an altei| 
native to tiie preceding ‘ Josheb-basshebeth, 
Tahchemonite’ (see Jashoijkam). B has the ad/ 
tion ouros 4(nrdaaro rfy pop<palae avrov ; but this 
found in A, and is, as Wellhausen lias point/ 
derived from the LXX tr. of Ch (ef. 2 S 2T 
B renders the same words by t^rjyeipe t6 5^ 

J. F. St/ 

ADINU (A ’ASlvos, B ’ASetAios, AV Adii 
called Adin (A ’A 5lv, B ’ASelv), 1 Es 8 a j 
scendants returned with Zerubhabel to 
of 454 (1 Es 5 14 , Ezr 2 15 ) or G55 (Neh 7 30 
>arty of 51 (Ezr 8«) or 251 (1 Es 8 33 )^ 

Szra. Thev are mentioned among ' 
the people r w r ho joined Neh. in^^— „ - ■ 

separate themselves from the heathen » I 

II. St. j. IT*, e - 

ADITHAIM (c:onj'), Jos 15 s8 .—A t«’ vn of • n,Jah 
in tlie Shopliulnh. Tlie site is unUnr'., • 

1 K. Co.NDKa. 
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ADJURE.—The primitive meaning of a. (from 
late Lat. adjurare) is to nut under oath. This is 
its meaning in .Jos G“ r ' ‘ And Joshua adjured them 
at that time, saying, Cursed he the man’ (RV 
‘ charged them with an oath ’), and 1 S 14 24 * Saul 
had a* 1 the people, saying, Cursed he the man.’ Cf. 
v . 28 ‘ thy father straitly charged the people with 
an oath.’ But the word is also used m early 
writers in the sense of to charge solemnly, without 
the actual administration of an oath. Thus 
Caxton (1483): ‘ Raguel desired and adjured Thobie 
that he shold ahyde with hym.’ This is the mean¬ 
ing of a. in the other places of the Bible where it 
is found (1 K 22™, 2 Ch 18™, Mt 2<F, Mk 5 7 , Ac- 
19 13 ). RV gives ‘a.’ (for AV ‘charge,’ Heb. 
at Ca 2 7 3 5 5 H - u 8 4 , and at 1 Th O 27 (Or. tvopKlfa). 
Adjuration (not in AV) is found in RV at Lv f> ! 
(npx, AV ‘swearing’) and Fr 29 ,J4 (nj>x, AV 
‘cursing’). See Oath. J. Hastings. 

ADLAI (')*|V, ’Adat), the father of Shaphat, one 
of David’s herdsmen, 1 Ch 27“ a . 

ADMAH (ni?*nt), ‘red lands,’ On 10™ 14 2 -", 
Dt 29 ,J3 , llos ll\-One of the cities of the 
Ciccnr or ‘Round.’ It is not noticed as over¬ 
thrown in the account of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah (Gn 19), but is included in their 
catastrophe in the two later passages. The site 
is unknown. It might bo the same as the city 
Adam, which see. C. R. Condkr. 

ADMATHA (xn'rix, Est l 14 ), one of the wise men 
or counsellors of Ahasuerus. These seven royal 
advisers (cf. Ezr 7 14 ), who were granted admission 
to the king’s presence, and saw his face (cf. 2 K 
25™), are perhaps to be compared rather with the 
supreme Persian judges (Herod, iii. 31) than with 
the representatives of the six families which took 
part with Darius against the pseudo - Smerdis 
(Herod, iii. 84). The name is possibly Persian, 
iidmAta— ‘ unrestrained.’ In the LXX only three 
names are given. II. A. White. 

ADMINISTRATION in the general sense of ser¬ 
vice is now obsolete. But it is found 1 Co 12 s * there 
are differences of administrations’ ( i.e . different 
kinds of Christian service, RV ‘ ministrations,’ 
the R helms NT word). In 2 Co 9™, though the Gr. 
is the same ( SiaKoina , sing.), the meaning is not 
service generally, hut the performance of service 
(RV again ‘ ministration ’ from Geneva Bible). 

J. Hastings. 

ADMIRE, ADMIRATION.—These words occur 
in AV as the expression of simple wonder, 
without including approbation. 2 Th 1™ ‘When 
he shall come to he glorified in his saints, and to 
be admired (RV ‘ marvelled at ’) in all them 
that believe’ ; Judo v. 10 ‘ having men’s persons in 
admiration ’ (Gr. Oavjudfovres vpoavTra, RV ‘ show¬ 
ing respect of persons ’) ; Rev 17 a ‘ When 1 saw 
her, I wondered with great a.’ (RV ‘ with a great 
wonder’). Compare the version in metre of Fs 
105 5 ‘ Remember his marvellous works that he 
hath done,’ is rendered— 

‘Think on tho works that ho hath done, 

Which admiration breed.* 

J. Hastings. 

ADNA (Nyjtf ‘pleasure’).—1. A contemporary of 
Ezra, who married a foreign wife (Ezr 10 30 ). 2. 

The head of the priestly house of Harim in the 
time of the high priest Joiakim, the son of Joshua 
(Neh 12™). H. A. White. 

ADNAH.—1. (nyjy) A Manassite officer of Saul 
who deserted to David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12 20 ). 2. 

(npjy) An officer in Jehoshaphat’s army (2 Cli 17 14 ). 

J. A. Kklbik. 


ADO. —Mk 5 :iy ‘Why make ye this ado?’ (RV 
‘ Why make yc a tumult ? ’). The older form is at 
do, where ‘at’ is the prep, before the inlin., found 
chiefly iu northern Eng. and supposed to come 
from the Scandinavian. ‘ We have other things 
at do,’ Town Hey Mysteries , p. 181. ‘At do’ was 
contracted into ‘ ado,’ and then looked upon as a 
subst. Cf. Sliaks. Tam. of Shr. V. 1— 

' Let’s follow, to see the end of this ado.’ 

While throwing it out of Mk fr 1 ' 1 , the RV introduces 
‘ ado ’ into Ac 20™ ‘ Make ye no ado (AV ‘ Trouble 
not yourselves’), for bis life is in him,’ though 
the Gr. (dopv(1ei<r0€) is the same iu both places. 

J. Hastings. 

ADONIBEZEK (pj^ —The name as it stands 

in Jg 1°‘ 7 must mean, Jlezek (an otherwise un¬ 
known deity) is my lord. The town of Bezek (which 
see) will then also have taken its name from that 
of the god. The chief of a Can. kingdom in S. Pal., 
he was defeated by the tribe of Judah, taken 
prisoner, and mutilated by having his thumbs and 
great toes cut olf. His boast was that lie had 
similarly treated seventy kings. Tho mutilation 
was intended, while preserving the captive as a 
trophy, to render him incapable of mischief. 
According to Plutarch {Life of Lys. ), the Athenians 
decreed that every prisoner of war should lose his 
thumbs, so that while lit to row lit; should bo unlit 
to handle spear. Hannibal is accused (Valor. Max. 
ix. 2, ext. 2) of mutilating prisoners, l prima pedum 
parte succisa.’ These may be slanders, but they 
prove how conceivable such mutilation was even 
then, and what was its object at all times. 

A. c. Welch. 

ADONIJAH (nq'-ix). —1. Tho name of the fourth 
son of David (2 S 3‘, 1 Ch 3 2 ). After the death 
of Absalom, Adonijah, who was next in order of 
birth, naturally regarded himself as tho heir to 
the throne. IIis expectation was doubtless shared 
by the nation, and seems to have been for a time 
encouraged by his father. The situat ion had been 
altered, however, by the introduction of Bath- 
sheha into the royal harem, and by the birth of 
Solomon. The inlluence and the ambition of this 
latest of David’s queens rendered it certain that 
Adonijah would encounter a dangerous rival in his 
younger brother. It was probably his knowledge 
that intrigues against his interests were being 
carried on in the harem that led to the premature 
and ill-starred attempt of Adonijah to seize the 
crown before his father’s death. The narrative 
(1 K 1 and 2) is from the same pen as tho section 
in 2 S which contains the story of Absalom’s 
rebellion, and is evidently the work of ono who 
had access to trustworthy sources of information. 
There are several feature's of resemblance be¬ 
tween the two narrat ives; and the two chief 
actors therein, Absalom and Adonijah, seem 
to have resembled one another in disposition 
and even in bodily characteristics (cf. 1 K 
with 2 S 14 25 15 1 ). At first Adonijah’s enterprise 
seemed likely to he crowned with success. He 
attached to his cause such important and in¬ 
fluential supporters as Joab the commander-in¬ 
chief, and A matliar the priest. In company with 
these and many members of the royal family and 
the king’s house, Adonijah held a great feast at 
En-Rogel, where the final arrangements were to he 
made for his coronation. But he had reckoned 
without his host. One whom he had not invited 
to the banquet was destined to checkmate the 
conspirators ere their plans were matured. Nathan 
the prophet seems to nave occupied much the same 
position at the court of David as Isaiah afterwards 
held at that of Hezekiah. Seeing that not a 
moment was to he lost, Nathan hastened to Bath- 
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slieba, whose fears he easily awakened by pointing 
out the danger to which her own life and that of 
Solomon would be exposed if the attempt of 
Adonijah should succeed, Bathsheba, who seems 
to have already obtained from David a promise 
that Solomon should succeed him on the throne, 
immediately sought an interview with the aged 
king, and informed him of what was transpiring 
at En-Rogel; while Nathan, in accordance with a 
prearranged i»la,ri, came in opportunely to confirm 
her story. The prophet-counsellor played his part 
with consummate skill, notably when (1 K l" 7 ) he 
expressed surprise that the king, if he had sanc¬ 
tioned the action of Adonijah, had not taken his 
old friends and counsellors into his confidence. 
Yielding to the representations of the queen and 
the prophet, David renewed his oath to Bathsheba 
in favour of her son, and took prompt measures to 
secure the accession of the latter. At such a 
juncture the support of the royal bodyguard was 
all-important, and fortunately their loyalty was 
beyond suspicion. Their commander was ordered 
by David to escort the youthful Solomon, mounted 
upon his father’s mule, to Gilion, and to have him 
anointed king by /adok the priest and Nathan 
the prophet. This commission was executed 
amidst the enthusiasm of the people, who rent tho 
air with shouts of ‘ God save King Solomon ! ’ The 
unwonted noise reached the ears of Adonijah’s 
guests at En-Rogel, causing astonishment, which 
passed into consternation when Jonathan the son 
of Abiathar hurried in with the news that David 
had chosen Solomon to succeed him. Tho com¬ 
pany broke up in confusion, and Adonijah himself 
was so much alarmed that he fled for protection to 
the altar. Solomon, however, agreed to spare his 
life on eondition of future loyalty. If Adonijah 
displayed no conspicuous wisdom in his attempt to 
seize the crown, his next act, which cost him his 
life, is hard to explain, except on the principle, 
Quern Deux vidt nerd ere. prims aementat. After the 
death of Ills fatlier he actually requested Solomon 
to bestow upon him in marriage Abishag the 
Shunammite, the maiden who had attended upon 
David during his declining years. And as advo¬ 
cate for him in this delicate matter he chose 
Hathsheba ! No one who is acquainted with the 
notions of Eastern courts can wonder at the 
resentment of Solomon, or that lie construed this 
request as an act of treason. Considering the re¬ 
lation in which Abishag had stood to David, the 
people would certainly infer that Adonijah in 
taking her for his wife still asserted his right to 
the crown. (Compare the story of Abner and 
Ishbosheth in 2 S 3*, and of Absalom in 2 S 16 al .) 
Speedily ois sentence pronounced, ‘Adonijah hath 
spoken this word against his own life; surely he 
shall be put to death this day’; and the sentence 
was immediately executed by the captain of the 
guard. 

2. One of the Levitcs who, according to the 
Chronicler, was sent by Jelioshapliat to teach in 
the eities of Judah (2 Ch 17 8 ). 3. One of the 
‘chiefs of the people’ who sealed the covenant 
(Nell 10 1 ' 5 ). Same as Adonikam (Ezr 2 13 8 13 , Noli 7 18 ). 

J. A. Selme. 

ADONIKAM (Dfl'rix ‘my Lord has arisen’), Ezr 
2 13 8 18 , Noli 7 18 , 1 Ks ft 14 8 JU . The head of a Jewish 
family after the Exile ; in Neli 1O 10 Adonijah. 

H. A. WHITE. 

ADONIRAM, ADORAM (D-ynx, Dyix).—The latter 
name occurs 2 S 20 24 , 1 K 12 18 , and is probably a 
corruption of Adoniram. The LXX supports this 
view, reading ’A5wm/)a/x, 2 S 20- 4 , 1 K 4 0 5 14 (Ileb. 
dvjik), 1 K 12 18 (B ’Apa/x, A ’ASaa'ipag), and in the 
parallel 2 Ch 10 18 'Adwveipap (Heb. Djirr, Ilndorain). 
A. was ‘over the levy,’ that is, ho superintended 
the levies employed in the public works during the 


reigns of David, Solomon, and Rehoboam. He was 
stoned to death by the rebellious Isi. when sent to 
them by Rehoboam (1 K 12 1H ). 

J. E. S'L’ENNIXO. 

ADONIS. —Strictly not a name hut a title, P™ 

’ Adon, * Lord,’ of the god Tammuz (which sec). 
Is 17 10 KVm ‘plantings of Adonis’ (o'jsj/j 
nit'6 nnamCtnim , text 'pleasant plants’) and the 
setting of ‘ vine slips of a stranger ’ (strange god), 
is mentioned as the result of having ‘forgotten 
the God of thy salvation.’ So Ewald, Lagarde, 
Cheyne. With ‘ plantings of Adonis,’ cf. the Gr. 
\A$a>i ados KrjTrot , quick-growing plants reared in pots 
or baskets (Plato, Phcrdr. 270 R), and offered to 
Aphrodite as emblems of her lover’s beauty and 
early death (Theocr. 15. 113). 

The meaning of nanmdnitn is, however, doubtful 
Na’aman improbably the name of a god ; cf. the name 
of the Syrian general (2 lv 5 1 ), and Ar. Nu'mfin, 
a king’s name (Tcbrizi’s scholia to Hat/idsa). The 
river Belus is now called Nahr JSa'amdn. Lagarde 
(Sem. i. 32) quotes Arab, name of the red anemone, 
8 hakeCiku-n-Numdn, explaining as ‘ the wound 
of Adonis’; bub see Wellhausen, Skizzcn, iii. p. 7. 

C. E. Bukney. 

ADONI-ZEDEK (p^ q-is ‘Lord of righteousness,’ 
AV Adoni-zcdec), king of Jerusalem at the time 
of tho invasion of Canaan by the Israelites under 
Joshua. After the Cibeonites had succeeded in 
making a league with Israel, he induced four 
other kings, those of Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachisli, 
and Eglon, to unite with him against the invaders. 
First they attacked, as traitors to the common 
cause, the Gibeonites, who appealed to Joshua for 
help. By a rapid night march from Gilgal, Joshua 
came unexpectedly upon the allied kings, and 
utterly routed them [Joshua, Betii-iiohon]. 
Adoni-zedek and his associates sought refuge in a 
cave at Makkedah, hut were taken and brought 
before Joshua. Tho Hub. chiefs set their feet 
upon their necks in token of triumph. They 
were then slain, and their bodies hung up until 
the evening, when they were taken down and (lung 
into the cave where they had hid themselves, the 
mouth of which was filled up with great stones 
(Jos 10 1 ' 27 ). In Jos 10 3f * LXX reads ’A 8u)pi(U£eK t 
and some have identified the latter with Adonibezok 
of Jg I s . (See Kittel, Hist, of Heb. i. 307 ; Budde, 
lliclit. u. Sam. G3f. ; WclJh. ti illicit. 4, [Meek] 182.) 

R. M. Boyd. 

ADOPTION (vloOecla) is a word used by St. 
Paul to designate the privilege of sonship bestowed 
by God on His people. While Jesus Himself and 
the New Testament writers all speak frequently 
and emphatically of our blessings and duties as sons 
or children of God, no other of them employs this 
special term, which occurs in live places in the 
Epistles of St. Paul (Gal 4 r> , Ito 8 15, ** 9 4 , Eph l 6 ). 
It seems to express a distinct and definite idea 
in that apostle s mind ; and since adoption was, 
in Roman law, a technical term for an act that 
had specific legal and social effects, there is much 
probability that he had some reference to that 
in his use of the word. The Romans maintained 
in a very extreme way the rights of fathers 
over their children as practically despotic; and 
these did not cease when the sons came of age, or 
had families of their own, hut while the father 
lived could only he terminated by certain legal 
proceedings, analogous to those by which slaves 
were sold or redeemed. The same term (riumci- 
patio) was applied to a process of this kind, whether 
a man parted with his son, or his slave, or his 
goods. Hence a man could not he transferred 
from one family to another, or put into the position 
of a son to any Roman citizen, without a formal 
legal act, wliicli was a quazsi sale by his natural 
father, and buying out by the person who adopted 
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him. If he was not in the power of a natural 
father, hut independent (sui juris), as, e.^., if his 
father were dead, then he could only bo put in the 
place of son to another by a solemn act of the 
sovereign people assembled in their religious 
capacity (comitia curiata). For each family had 
its own religious rites, and he must be freed by 
public authority from the obligation to fullil those 
of one, and taken bound to observe those of 
another. That transaction was, however, properly 
called arrogatio , while adoptio strictly denoted the 
taking, by one man, of a son of another to be his 
son. This, though not requiring an act of 
legislation, had to be regularly attested by wit¬ 
nesses ; and in old form one struck a pair of scales 
with a piece of copper as an emblem of the 
primitive process of sale. Adoption, when thus 
legally performed, put a man in every respect in 
the position of a son by birth of him who had 
adopted him, so that he possessed the same rights 
ami owed the same obligations. 

No such legal and complete transference of filial 
rights and duties seems to have existed in the law 
of Israel ; though there may have been many cases 
of the informal adoption known among us, as when 
Mordecai took the orphan Esther, bis uncle’s 
daughter, to be bis (Fst 2 7 ). The failure of heirs 
was provided for by the levirate law. 

Now, since St. Paul represents the Christian’s 
adoption as carrying with it certain definite privi¬ 
leges which would not lie involved in such an act 
as Mordecai’s, and since lie may well have been 
acquainted with the Tinman practice in this matter, 
it seems probable that he may have had it in view. 
(See Dr. \V. B. Ball in Con tamp. Tier Aug. 1801J. 

The earliest instance of his use of the word is in 
his Epistle to the Calatians, in a passage in which 
several names of human relations are used to illus¬ 
trate those between God and man, and where the 
apostle expressly says, * T speak after the manner 
or men ’ (3 lr ’), i.a, I use a human analogy to inako 
my argument plain. The term that lie first 
employs after this remark is that rendered 
covenant, or testament ( diaOjiKij ), here probably 
in the general sense of disposition, without 
emphasis on the peculiarities either of a covenant 
or of a testament. In virtue of this disposition, 
which was one of promise, given to Abraham and 
his seed, the blessing comes to all who are united 
to Christ by faith; for the promise, St. Paul 
argues, was not to the physical descendants of the 
patriarch as a multitude, but to a unity, the one 
Messiah, who was to gather all nations to Himself. 
According to this disposition of God, believers are 
sons and heirs (3 a(! * ' M ). But before their faith 
in Christ they were kept in ward under the law, 
which was not intended to add a condition to the 
covenant of promise, but to bring their latent sin to a 
head in transgressions (3 19 ), so that they might not 
seek to be justified by works, but might accept the 
blessing as of God’s free grace through Christ, who 
became a curse for us that He might redeem us from 
the curse of the law (3 13 * 2 ”* 24 ). This seems to be 
clearly the general lino of the argument. But the 
position of men under the law appears to bo repre¬ 
sented by St. Paul in two different ways, sometimes 
as bond-servants under the curse (3* 0,13 4 7 * 8 ), and 
sometimes as children under age (4 1 ’ 8 ). The ex¬ 
planation of this may be found in the consideration 
that St. Paul never meant to deny that Abraham, 
David, and other believers in OT times were 
really justified (see Ro 4 1 * 8 ); while as many as 
were of the works of the law were under the curse. 
The former were like children under age, not yet 
enjoying the full privileges of sonship ; the latter 
were like bond-servants. To both alike the 
blessing brought by Christ in the fulness of the 
time is called adoption (Gal 4 B ), and this seems to 


indicate that St. Paul holds the sonship, of which 
lie is speaking, to be founded on the covenant 
promise of God, and not on the natural relation to 
God of all men as such. We must not therefore lower 
the meaning of adoption, in his mind, to the confer¬ 
ring of the full privileges of sons on those who are 
children by birth. 11 is, as the whole context shows, 
a position bestowed by a disposition or covenant of 
God, and through a redemption by Christ. This 
probably led St. Paul to the use of the word ; for 
the Roman adoption was effected by a legal act, 
which involved a giutsi buving-out. Ife also plainly 
regards it as like the adoption of Roman law in 
this, that it gives not merely paternal care, hut the 
complete rights of sonship, the gift of the Spirit of 
God’s Son, and the inheritance. No doubt this 
legal analogy may be pressed too far ; and St. I’aul 
plainly indicates that what he means is really 
something far deeper ; for it is founded upon a 
spiritual union to God’s Son, which is described 
as 4 putting on Christ * (fi 27 ); so that our adoption 
is not a mere formal or legal act, though it may be 
compared to such in respect of its authoritative and 
abiding nature. 

Some theologians of different schools (a.g. 
Turretin, Schleiermaehev) have inferred from the 
connexion between redemption and adoption, in 
Gal 4 5 , that adoption is the positive part of the 
complete blessing of justification, of which re¬ 
demption or forgiveness is the negative part. But 
this is a very precarious inference; and the two 
terms are so diflerent in their meaning, that it is 
far more probable that St. Paul meant by adoption 
a blessing distinct from our having peace with God 
and access into His favour, which lie describes in 
Ro 5 l as the positive fruits of our justification. 
These blessings, indeed, cannot he separated in 
reality ; they are only different aspects of the one 
great gift of life m Christ ; but in order to 
understand clearly the evangelical doctrine of the 
NT, it is necessary to look at them separately, 
j The next place where St. Paul speaks about 
adoption is in Ro 8 15, - 3 . Here lie is speaking of 
the believer's new walk of holiness, and he lias 
said, ‘If by the spirit ye mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live’ (8 13 ). In proof of this he 
asserts that ‘ as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God are the sons of God ’ (8 14 ); and then he proves 
this in turn by saying, ‘ Ye received not the (or, a) 
spirit of bondage again unto fear, but ye received 
the spirit of adoption, whereby wo cry, Abba, 
Father.’ The line of reasoning is the same as in 
Galatians, hut put in the inverse order. The pro¬ 
mise of life is proved by the fact of our being 
sons of (lod ; and that, again,because the spirit that 
He lias given us is that of adoption, enabling us to 
address God as our Father, and so (8 1G ) witnessing 
with our spirit that we are children of God. In 
this possibly there may be some allusion to the 
witnesses which were necessary to the solemn act 
of adoption according to Roman law and custom. 
Then, as in the earlier Epistle, it is stated that this 
adoption carries with it all the rights of true son- 
ship, * If children, then heirs,’ etc. (S 17 ). St. Paul 
next proceeds to contrast this glorious prospect 
with the present sufferings of the people of God. 
These sufferings are shared by all creation ; and 
the deliverance is to be at the revealing of the sons 
of God (S 19 ), when creation itself shall share the 
liberty of the glory of the sons of God (8~‘). So in 
S 23 he says, ‘ we wait for our adoption, the 
redemption of our body.’ It is the resurrection 
of life at the coming of the Lord that is un¬ 
doubtedly meant; and that is called here the 
adoption, because it will be the full revelation of 
our sonship. Now are we sons of God, as St. John 
puts it; hut the world knoweth us not, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; hut when it shall 
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appear, we shall be like Him (l Jn 3 1 " 3 ). Another 
striking parallel is to he found in our Lord's words, 
as recorded by St. Luke (‘J0 ,r '* ::<) ), of those that are 
accounted worthy to attain to the resurrection 
from the dead, ‘ Neither can they die any more, for 
they are equal unto the angels, and are sons of 
(ion, being sons of the resurrection.’ As salvation 
is sometimes spoken of as a tiling perfect here and 
now, and sometimes as only to be completed at the 
last, so St. I’an I speaks of adoption. It belongs to 
the believer really and certainly now, but perfectly 
only at the resurrection. 

In Ko 9 4 St. Paul mentions ‘the adoption* 
first among the privileges of Israel, which he there 
enumerates. This is in accordance with the fact 
that the nation as a whole is called in the OT 
God’s son, and individual members of it llis 
children, sons and daughters. 'The term implies 
further, what is also taught in OT, that they had 
this relation, not through physical descent or 
creation, but by an act of gracious love on God’s 
part. And in 9 7, \ St. Paul teaches that not all 
the children of Abraham and Jacob are children 
of God, but they who are of the promise, i.e ., 
as he put it before, they who accept the promise 
by faith. It is not necessary to suppose that St. 
Paul speaks here of another adoption, quite distinct 
from the Christian one; it is, indeed, an earlier 
and less perfect phase of it, but he regards it as 
essentially the same ; since the gospel was preached 
before to Abraham, and justi1 1 cation, though 
founded on the actual redemption of Christ, was by 
anticipation applied to him and many others 
before Christ came. 

The last place where St. Paul uses the term 
adoption is Kph l a , where he says that God 
eternally foreordained believers unto adoption as 
sons through Jesus Christ unto Himself. This 
refers to the eternal purpose, in accordance with 
which God does all His works in time, and corre¬ 
sponds to what he had said in Ko 8 29 , that ‘whom 
He foreknew He also foreordained to be conformed 
to the image of His Son, that He might be the first¬ 
born among many brethren.’ The conformity 
here mentioned probably includes moral likeness; 
but the ultimate end is stated to be that there 
might be many brethren of Christ, among whom 
He is the firstborn. Our Lord, according to St. 
Paul, is, in a peculiar sense, God’s Son, His own 
proper Son, begotten before all creation (Col l 15 ), 
anu the grace of adoption makes believers truly His 
brethren and joint,-heirs with Him, though lie has 
ever and in all things the pre-eminence as Son of 
God from eternity, by nature and not merely by 
grace. 

For n fuller account of the Kiblieal doctrine of 
Divine nonship,, see God, Sons of ; Children of. 

Litbratcre.— Ooimn. on the Pauline Epp. by Calvin, Meyer, 
Alford, Ellicott, Liyhtfoot, Snnday-Head lam ; works on NT 
Theology by Schmid, Weiss, Heysehlag, P»ovon; studies m 
Pauline Theology by Plleiderer, Sabatier, Prime. (See Lit. 
under God, Sons ok ; Children ok.) 

J. S. Candlisii. 

ADORA {'ASiopd) in Idunuea (Atit. xm. ix. 1 ), 
noticed in 1 Mac 13 20 . The same as Adoraim. 

ADORAIM (ennx), 2 Ch ll 9 .— A city of Judah 
fortified by Iiehoboam on the S. W. of Ins mountain 
kingdom, now Di'mt, at the edge of the moun¬ 
tains \V. of llebron—a small village. SWP vol. 
iii. sheet xxi. C. It. Condek. 

ADORAM.— See Adoniram. 

ADORATION.— Under this term may be con¬ 
veniently considered certain phases of worship. 
The word itself does not occur either in AV or RV, 
but both the disposition of mind and heart, and 


the outward expressions of that disposition, which 
are alike denoted by it, receive abundant illus¬ 
tration. From one of the actions expressive of A., 
—namely, lifting the hand to the mouth, either in 
order to indicate that the worshipper was dumb in 
the sacred picscnce, or, more commonly, to kiss it 
and then wave it towards the statue of the god,— 
the term itself is often supposed to bo derived 
(ad more tiles orlbus suis dexter am > Apul. Met. iv. 
28; ef. Pliny, Nil xxviii. 5; Min. Felix, Oct. ii.). 
This practice of kissing the hand, accompanied by 
certain other gestures, was, among the Romans, the 
special meaning of adoratio as distinguished from 
oratio or prayer. It was, in antiquity, expressive 
of the deepest respect, and is alluded to in Job 
3 l 27 , possibly also in 1 K 19 iH , Ps 2 12 , IIos 13 2 . 
Adorare is however a compound verb, meaning, 
first, ‘ to address,’ then, ‘ to entreat, to supplicate,’ 
and, finally, ‘ to worship.’ That A. should embrace 
at once a range of feelings and a series of acts is 
explained by a very simple consideration. The 
most profound and most intense feelings are just 
those which act or gesture expresses better than 
words. It is only, therefore, to a limited extent 
that A. finds expression in language, and then 
only in language of the most general and least 
objective kind. A. is, in the first place, the 
attitude of the soul which is called forth by the 
loftiest thoughts and realisations of God. Before 
His perfections the soul abases itself ; it seeks to 
get beyond earth and earthly things and to enter 
into llis nearer presence. A. belongs thus to the 
mystical side of religion ; it includes the awe and 
reverence with which the soul feels itself on holy 
ground. Its appropriate expressions are therefore 
those which convey the feeling most adequately, 
even though when tried by any objective standard 
they might he pronounced meaningless. Wo dis¬ 
tinguish generally between A. and those parts of 
Prayer and Worship which are directed towards a 
special end, —from confession, supplication, thanks¬ 
giving. Hymns and Prayers of A. set forth the 
majesty, purity, and holiness of God, His inetlable 
perfections, and the soul’s loving contemplation of 
them. The adoring heart is ‘ lost in wonder, love, 
and praise.’ In the Psalms, nature in all its 
departments is repeatedly called upon to praise 
and glorify God. St. Paul, caught up even to the 
third heaven, knowing not whether lie was in the 
body or apart from the body, and hearing un¬ 
speakable words, is an example of that self- 
abandomm nt of devotion which is implied in the 
highest form of A. Possibly a similar meaning 
attaches to the statement of St. John, that he was 
‘in the spirit’ on the Lord’s day. Not only are 
angels called upon to bless the Lord, hut A. is 
represented ns tlu* essence of the heavenly life. In 
Is G a scene of heavenly A. is depicted ; and 
similar scenes are set forth in the P»k of Bev 
( 48-11 58-14 711 - 12 ^ a bore distinguished from 
service, as something even more truly funda¬ 
mental, even that from which the only acceptable 
service springs. 

God is the only legitimate object of A., since in 
Ilim only perfection dwells, and He only must he 
the supremo object of love and reverence, llis 
worship must be spiritual (J 11 4 s3 ), and such wor¬ 
ship accorded to any other is uniformly branded as 
idolatry. Christ is adored because ‘ God was in 
Him ’ (2 Co 5 19 ), and because God ‘ hath highly 
exalted Him, and is Himself glorified when the 
confession is made that ‘ Christ is Lord ’ (Ph 

OiMl). 

As regards the attitudes and acts expressive 
of A., these, as already stated, symbolised the 
feeling experienced, and varied therefore with the 
kinds and degrees of emotion indicated. Humility 
was naturally expressed by prostration, kneel- 
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ing, or simply bending head or body; sub¬ 
mission and reverence, by the folded hands and 
downcast eyes ; wonder and awe, by the uplifted 
hands with palms turned outward's; invocation 
and supplication, by hands and arms outstretched ; 
dependence and entreaty, by clasped hands or 
meeting palms. Among the Hebrews, standing 
was the more usual attitude in public prayer, as it 
is among the Jews to this day; it indicates, per¬ 
haps, more a consciousness of the presence of other 
men and less self-abandonment than kneeling (cf. 
the Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican), 
which therefore was more appropriate to private 
devotion. Solomon, it is true, knelt at the dedi¬ 
cation of the temple (1 K 8 M , 2 Cli 6 13 ). Ezra (Ezr 
9®) and Daniel (l)n 6 10 ) likewise fell upon their 
knees; and St. Paul knelt in prayer with the 
elders of Ephesus. In all these instances, however, 
the idea conveyed is rather that the spectators were 
overlooking or assisting at an act of private 
devotion, than that they were taking part in public 
or common prayer. In one instance (2 S 7 lft =l Ch 
17 16 ) we read of sifting as an attitude of prayer; 
but this probably is a form of kneeling, the 
body being thrown back so as to rest upon 
the heels, as in other cases (1 K 18‘ 2 ) it was 
thrown forward until the head was placed between 
the knees. To fall at the feet of a person 
(vpop k\l>vt]<t is) was an act of extreme reverence, 
generally accompanying supplication (1 S 25 24 , 2 K 
4 37 , Kst's 8 , Mt iUk 5'- 2 , U; 8», Jn IP'-). Pros- 
tration before a human patron or benefactor was 
an Oriental, not a Roman, custom, and hence St. 
Peter declined to receive it from Cornelius, in whom 
it indicated a misapprehension as to the quality of 
the apostle. Of hands lifted to heaven we read in 
Is 1 IS , 1 Ti 2 8 . The consecration of love was 
denoted, as we have soon, by the kiss. Moses and 
Joshua were commanded to remove their sandals 
(Ex 3 s , Jos 5 15 ), because the presence of God made 
holy the ground on which they stood. In all these 
instances it is easy to discern how the outward act 
expressed, and, in expressing, tended to intensify in 
the heart of the worshipper the feeling with which 
it was associated. A. STKWART. 

ADORNING (mod. adornment) occurs in 1 P 3 3 

* Whose a. let it not be that outward a. of plaiting 

the hair.’ The latest use of a. as a subst. is in 
H. More’s Seven Ch. (1609): ‘Her prankings ami 
adornings ’ {Oxf. Diet.). J. Hastings. 

ADRAMMELECH (i^Titf).—1. A. and Anamme- 
lech, the gods of Sepharvaim to whom the colonists, 
brought to Samaria from Sepharvaim, burnt their 
children in the lire (2 K 17 31 ). Adrammelech has 
been identified with a deity frequently mentioned in 
Assyrian records whose name is written ideographi¬ 
cal ly AN. BAR. and AN. NIN. in. This name has 
been conjecturally read ‘Adar’; and if this con¬ 
jecture bo right, 4 Adar ’ may be identified with 
4 Adrammelech’ ( i.c . 4 Adar-prince ’ or 4 Adar- 

Molech’). 4 Adar’ iR a name of Accadian origin, 
signifying 4 Father of decision ’ {or judgment). 

* Adar ’ was active in sending the waters of the 
Deluge. (Cf. Schrader, KAT 2 , on 2 K 17 31 ). 

2. (2K19 37 , Is 37 38 ) mentioned with Sharezer as one 
of the murderers of Sennacherib. In Is (l.c.) and 
in all the versions of Kings (l.c.) the two murderers 
are described as the sons of Sennacherib, but the 
Kethibh of Kings omits ‘his sons.’ A Babylonian 
chronicle, referring to the murder, says simply, 

* On the twentieth of the month Tebet, Sen¬ 

nacherib, king of Assyria, was killed by his son 
(sing.) in an insurrection.’ (See E. Schrader, Keilin - 
schriflliche Bibliothek, vol. ii. p. 281, and C. H. W. 
Johns in Expository Times, vol. vii. p. 238 f., and 
p. 360. W. E. Barnes. 


ADRAMYTTIUM ('Adpa/Ldmov) was an ancient 
city of the country Mysia, in the Kom. province 
Asia, with a harbour, at the top of the gulf Sinus 
Adramyttenns. The population and the name 
were moved some distance inland during the 
Middle Ages to a site which is now called Edremid. 
It must have been a city of great importance when 
Pergamos was the capital of the kings of Asia; 
and hence, when Asia became a Kom. province, 
Adramyttium was selected as the metropolis of 
the N.W. district of Asia, where the assizes 
(convcntus) of that whole district were held. 
Its ships made trading voyages along the coasts 
of Asia and as far as Syria (Ac 27“) ; and a 
kind of ointment exported from the city was 
highly esteemed (Pliny, NH xiii. 2. 5). Its 
importance as a trading centre is shown by its 
being one of the cities where cislophori, the great 
commercial coimige of the east, were struck be¬ 
tween 133 and 67 B.C. It sutiered greatly during 
the Mithridatic wars, and rather declined in im¬ 
portance ; but, even as late as the 3rd cent., 
under Caracalla, it still ranked sulticiently high to 
strike alliance coins with Ephesus (implying cer¬ 
tain reciprocal rights in respect of religious festi¬ 
vals and games). W. M. liAMSAY. 

ADRIA (Ac 27 17 , KV Sea of Adria).—The sea 
‘[amidst ’ which the ship carrying St. Paul was 
driven during fourteen days, before it stranded on 
Melita. After passing Crete, the voyagers en¬ 
countered a violent ‘north-easter’ (11 V Earn- 
quilo), before which they drifted, and running 
under the island of Clauda (RV Cauda, now Gozo), 
they were afraid of being carried towards the 
quicksands (KV Syrtis) dreaded by the mariner 
on the African coast; but eventually, on the four¬ 
teenth day, descried land, where they ran the ship 
aground on an island called Melita. > rhe sea which 
they traversed is termed 6 'Aoplas. Three questions 
arise—( 1 ) as to the form, ( 2 ) as to the origin, and 
(3) as to the range or connotation, of the word. 

1. VVH prefer the aspirated form 'ASplas; but 
while both forms occur m ancient writers (see the 
variations in Pauly-Wiss. HE s.v.), our choice 
must depend on the probable derivation of the 
name. 

2 . There were two towns of similar name—Atria 
or Hadria, in Picenum (now Atri), an inland town 
having no relation to the Adriatic (except indirectly 
through its port of Matrinum), and Atria, a town 
of early commercial importance near the mouth of 
the Po, with which the name is associated by such 
authorities as Livy (v. 33), Strabo (v. 1 ), and Pliny 
(I£N iii. 120 ). This town, still called Adria, is 
described by Livy and others as a Tuscan settle¬ 
ment, but by Justin (xx. 1 . 9) as of Or. origin ; and its 
early relationswith Greece are (as Mommsen, in OIL 
v. 1 . p. 220 , points out) yet more certainly attested by 
painted vases of Gr. style found in no small num¬ 
ber there, but not elsewhere in that district of 
Italy. The Picentine town was in imperial times 
called Hadria, and earlier coins belonging to it 
are inscribed HAT., while in inscriptions from the 
town on the Po the first letter is represented by A, 
not by H, and Mommsen, for that reason, has 
latterly preferred the form Atria. 

3. As Ad l ias was early used in the sense, to 
which Adriatic has again, been confined, of the 
branch of the sea between Italy and Illyria, it was 
not unnatural so to understand it in Ac 27, esp. 
as an island off its Illyrian shore, Melita (now 
Meleda), might have been the scene of the ship¬ 
wreck. Bryant (Diss. on the wind Euroclydon ), 
Maeknight, and others adopted this view, which 
some, on their authority, have accepted, although 
►Scaliger had pronounced it ridiculous and hardly 
worth refuting. Its chief champion is W. Falconer, 
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whose Dissertation on St. Paul's Voyage, published 
in 1817, was reissued in 1870 by the writer’s nephew, 
Judge Falconer, with copious additional notes 
controverting (though with little real success) the 
arguments of Mr. Smith of Jordanhill, in support, 
of the tradition uliich regards Malta as the scene 
of shipwreck, and takes Adrian in the wider sense 
of the waters between Crete and Sicily {Voyage 
and Shiyic reck of St. Paul, 1818). The history of 
the strangely varying usage is well indicated by 
Fartsch in Pauly-Wiss. .v./\, and by Muller in 
his ed. of Strabo, pp. 828, 885, 888. At lirst the 
name strictly belonged to the inner portion 
adjoining the mout hs of the I’o and the coast of 
the Veneti, while the lower or south portion was 
known as the Ionian Sea. Hut these names soon 
became interchangeable, or, if a distinction was 
drawn, it was that of two basins—the inner as far 
as Mount Garganus being more strictly ‘ the 
Adrian,’ the outer the Ionian Sea. Strabo expressly 
recognises this distinction, but indicates that 
Adrian had now become the name for the whole (ii. 
1*23, vii. 187). Hut while Adrian comes thus to 
include the Ionian Sea, the latter term in its turn 
obtained mi extension to the sen lying between the 
west coasts of Greece and Sicily, which is called by 
Strabo the Sicilian, and was also termed the 
Ausonian Sea (ii. 1*23), and the name Adrian now 
received a corresponding, but even greater, exten¬ 
sion. A very clear light is thrown on (he range or 
connot ation of ‘ the Adrian,’ as used in Acts, by 
the statements of Ftolemy, who nourished (not 
4 immediately,’ as Smith has said (p. 127), but) 
sixty or seventy years after St. Luke (he was alive 
160 A.D.), and who presents an usage which must 
be presumed to have been not only existent, but 
current and generally accepted for some consider¬ 
able time, in order to iind a place in such a work. 
Ptolemy places the Adriatic to the east of Sicily 
(iii. 4), to the south of Achaia (iii. 11), to the west 
and south of the Peloponnesus (iii. 16), and to the 
west of Crete (iii. 15), thus giving to it precisely 
the extent which Strabo assigns to the Sicilian 
Sea. We meet the same wider range in earlier as 
well as later writers. The only argument of 
weight adduced by Judge Falconer in opposition to 
the case (hus established, is that elsewhere (iv. 3) 
Ftolemy places Melita (Malta) in the African Sea, 
which hounds Sicily on the south. But it is too 
much to construe this as though Ptolemy ‘dis¬ 
tinctly and unequivocally excluded the island from 
all seas but that of Africa.’ The alleged 4 exclusion ’ 
is a mere inference by Falconer from the 4 inclusion’; 
not at all necessary where Melita, lying between 
the two seas called African and Sicilian, might 
easily ho associated with either. At any rate, the 
main question concerns not the mere geographical 
assignation of Melita as such, lmt the meaning to 
be attached to 4 the Adrias ’ as the sea which the 
vessel traversed on its voyage. And here most 
commentators agree in holding that, in accordance 
with the current- usage of the time when St. Luke 
wrote, the word is applied to the whole expanse of 
waters between Crete and Sicily. 

William F. Dickson. 

ADRIEL (^N’Tiy).—Son of Barzillai, a native of 
Abel-meholah in the Jordan Valley, about 10 miles 
S. of Bethsliean. Jle married Merab, the eldest 
daughter of Saul, who should have been given to 
David as the slayer of Goliath (1 S IS 11 *). Miehal 
(2 S 21 8 ) is a mistake* for Merab. 

J. F. Stunning. 

ADUEL (’AtSoinjX, lleb. Vkhk, Syr. Swm-s), one of 
the ancestors of Tobit, To l 1 . A variant form of 
Vfttny, 1 Ch 4 s6 . J. T. Marshall. 

ADULLAM[ (D^y), now 'Id'cl-md* ‘Feast of 
water,’ or 'Id-'el-miyeh 4 Feast of the hundred ’ 


(see Clcrmont-Ganneau and Condor in PEF Mem. 
iii. 361-67; Condor, Tent Work, p. 276 f.; Smith, 
Gengr. p. 221)), in the valley of Flail, is frequently 
referred to in the OT. It was a city of the 
Canaanites (Gn 88 l ), in tbe district allotted to 
the tribe of Judah after the conquest (Jos 12 1B ). 
It was fortified by Behoboam (2 Ch II 7 )* and is 
mentioned later on by Micah (l 15 ). After the 
Captivity it was re-peopled by the Jews (Neh 
11™), and continued to he a place of importance 
under the Maccabees (2 Mae 12 ,!y ). 

The Cave of Adulhim, famous through its associa- 
tion with tin* early history of David, has usually 
been supposed to have hail no connexion with tbe 
city of that name, and has been located by tradi¬ 
tion, as well as by many travellers, in the Wady 
Khareitun, about- six miles south-east of Bethlehem. 
The most recent authorities, however, are strongly 
of opinion that an entirely suitable site for it 
can be found in the vicinity of the city, and that 
there is no mi son for separating the two. Half¬ 
way between Shoeholi and Koilah, and 10 miles 
north-west of Hebron, some caves have been found, 
tbe position of which suits all we are told about 
David’s stronghold, and which are at once central 
and defensible. It may he regarded as practically 
settled that the Cave of Adullam was not far from 
where David had bis encounter with Goliath. 

Adullamito ‘native of Adullam’) is applied 

to Hirah, the friend of Judah (Gn 38 1 ). At the 
time of the conquest Adullam was a royal city, 
and if it was so in llirah’s time, he was probably 
king. W. Muir. 

ADULTERY.—See Crimfs, and Marriack. 

ADUMM1M, Thk Ascknt of (o\?*ix; nfyp), Jos 
15 7 J8 17 , forming part of the eastern boundary 
between Judah and Benjamin, is the steep pass in 
which the road ascends from Jericho to Jerusalem. 
Its name, TaVat ed-Dunu/i , is still the same-— 4 the 
ascent of blood ’ or ‘ red,’ and is most probably due 
to the red marl which is so distinctive a feature of 
the pa.ss. In this pass, notorious for robberies and 
murders, is the traditional ‘inn’ of Lk l() :u , and 
near by the Chastel Rouge or Citerne Rouge, built 
by the crusaders for protection of pilgrims from 
Jerusalem to the Jordan. A. IlKNDiiRSON. 

ADVANTAGE.—This is one of our numerous mis¬ 
spelt Fug. words. It comes from ava?it, ‘before,’with 
the sullix age . Hence it has no connexion with 
Lat. prep, ad (though the misspelling is found as 
early as 1523), and the meaning is not simple profit, 
but superiority. In this sense it is found in 
Bo 3 1 ‘What a. then hath the Jew?’ and 2 Co 
2 n , to which RV adds 2 Co T 1 12 17, lfl . Tn Job 
85‘, Judo v. ,rt 4 a.’ should he ‘ profit.’ And so the 
verb 4 to advantage,’ now obsolete, which is fount! 
in Lk IF 5 , 1 Co 15 32 4 what advantageth it me?’ 
is rightly turned into 4 pro (it ’ in RV. 

J. Hastings. 

ADYENT.— Sec Parousia. 

ADVENTURE, now obs. as a verb, is found Dt 28 M 
4 The tender and delicate woman among you which 
would not a. (intrans.—venture) to set the sole of 
her foot upon the ground for delicateness and 
tenderness’; Jg 9 17 4 For my father fought for 
you, and a* 1 (transit. — risked) his life’; Ac 19 31 
‘desiring him that he would not a. himself ($oOi/a< 
t'aur6r, 4 give himself’) into the theatre.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Two G. of Ver. III. i. 120— 

' Leander would adventure it’; 

and for theintrans. use Hum. and Jul. V. iii. 11— 

‘I am almost afraid to stand alone 
Here in the churchyard ; yet 1 will adventure.* 
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‘At all adventure’ occurs Wis 2 2 ‘we are born 
at all a.’ (airro<rxeinws, KV ‘ by mere chance’) and 
‘ at all adventures,’ Lv 2G 21 m (nj?, in the usual 
phrase oy Hi? ?r?n). Cf. T. Wilson (1553) : ‘which 
sliowte (shoot) ... at all aventures hittio missie.’ 

J. Hastings. 

ADVERSARY. — Resides the general sense of 
opponent, a. occurs with the special meaning of an 
opponent at law (avridiKos), Lk l2 f)H ‘ When tliou 
goest with thine adversary to the magistrate ’ ; 
Sit 5 M Lk 18 s . In the foil, passages it is used as 
the tr. of lleb. jipy #S 'tilAn t Nu 22~ J , 1 S 29 4 , 2 IS 19 2 -, 

1 K 5 4 ll 14 * *■*•*». Cf. 1 P 5 M ‘your a. ((Jr. arrldtuos) 

‘ the devil.’ See Satan. J. Hastings. 

ADVERTISE, ‘ to give notice,’ ‘ inform,’ Nu 21 11 
4 1 will a. thee what this people shall do to thy 
people in the latter days’ ; and I\u 4 4 ‘ I thought 
to a. thee’ (RV ‘disclose it unto thee’). In the 
last passage the lleb. is ‘ uncover the ear ’ (|]n n|u). 
See Ear. Advertisement, in the sense of precept, 
admonition, occurs in the heading of Sir 20. 

J. Hastings. 

ADY1CE, ADVISE, ADVISEMENT.—‘To take 
advice’ in mod. Eng. is to consult with another 
and receive his opinion. But in Jg 1 ( J“ y and 

2 Ch 25 17 ‘to take a. 5 means to consult with 
oneself and give nn opinion; Jg J9 30 ‘consider of 
it, take a. (RV ‘take counsel’) and speak.’ So 
Shaks. 2 Henry VI. II. ii. 07 — 

* Ami that’s not bu<1<I<n1 % v to bo perform’d ; 

Rut with advice, and silent secrecy.' 

Adylso in the sense, not of giving advice to 
another, but of deliberating with oneself, V found 
twice, 2 S 21 13 ‘now a. (RV ‘advise thee’) and 
see what answer I shall icturn to him that sent 
me,’ and 1 Ch 21 12 (RV ‘consider’). ‘Well 
advised’ in l’r J3 lt) , ‘but with the 'well advised is 
wisdom,’ means not those who have accepted good 
advice, hut those who are cautious or deliberate. 
Cf. Bacon, Essay. ?, ‘Let him he . . . advised in 
his answers.’ Advisement, now obs., occurs 
1 Cli 12 ia ‘the lords of the Philistines, upon a. 

( i.e . after deliberation) sent him away’; 2 Mae 14 20 
‘When they had taken long a. thereupon’ (RV 
‘when these proposals had been long considered’). 

J. Hastings. 

ADVOCATE (7rapcu\77ros), only 1 Jn 2 1 . See 
Holy Spirit and Paraclete. 

AEDIAS (B ’A?;5etas, A -3c-), 1 Es l) 27 .—One of 
those who agreed to put away their ‘strange’ 
wives. The corresponding name in Ezr 10- lt is 
Elijah (re’ps, ’HXfa). The form in 1 Es is a corrup¬ 
tion of the (Jr. (HA1& rend .as (MiAI<\), and has no 
Heb. equivalent. H. St. J. Thackeray. 

7ENEAS (AlHas) is the name of a paralytic at 
Eydda who was cured by Peter (Ac. IP* :u ). We 
lind the name used of a Jew r in Jos. Ant. XIV. 
x. 22. A. C. Headlam. 


A2N0N (Alvwv, ‘springs’) is mentioned only in 
Jn 3 2t as near to Salem (which see). As the 
name ‘springs’ is common, its locality must he 
lixed by that of Salem. Eusebius and Jerome 
place yknon 8 miles south of Sevthopolis, now 
Beisan ; and the name Sfllim is said to attach to a 
mound some 6 or 7 miles south of Beisan , while 
three-quarters of a mile south of it are seven springs. 

‘ Rivulets also wind about in all directions. . . . 
I have found few places in Palestine of which one 
could so truly say, “ Here is much water”’ (Van de 
Velde, ii. p. 345, etc.). The chief difficulty in the 
acceptance of this identification is the naming of 
Salem (Jn 3 28 ) as a well-known town, suggesting 
the well-known Salim, cast of Shecliem. Oonder 


has pointed out ’Ainfln, bearing the name, situated 
in the Wady Efir’ah. ‘Here was once a large 
village, now completely overthrown. A great 
number of rock-cut cisterns are observed on the 
site’ (Surrey Memoirs , ii. p. 234). A little to the 
south of 'Ainftn is a succession of springs with Hat 
meadows on either side, where great crowds might 
gather by the bank of the copious perennial stream 
shaded by oleanders. Here w ere ‘ many w aters ’ 
(Jn 3‘-’ 3 RVm). It is accessible by roads from 
all quarters, and is situated by one of the main 
roads from Jems, to Galilee, the road passing 
Jacob’s Well (Jn 4‘ 5 ) which our Loid may have 
taken to meet the Baptist in view of threatened 
misunderstandings and jealousies of ibis disciples. 
For a full description, see Ponder’s Tent Work, ii. 
pp. 57, 58. The distance is about 7 miles from 
Salim, which has been made an objection to this 
identification; but there is no nearer town of 
importance by w liich to describe its situation. 

A. Henderson. 

JESORA (A iaiopd), Jth 4 4 (AV Esora). — A 
Samaritan town noticed with Beth boron, Jericho, 
and Salem (Salim). Possibly 5 Asirrh , N.E. of 
Shecliem (SIVP vol. ii. sh. xi.). C. R. Ponder. 

AFFECT, AFFECTION.— In its literal sense of 
‘to act upon,’ affect. occurs once, La 3 31 ‘ mine eye 
affecteth mine heart.’ In Sir 13 11 tins meaning is 
to aspire, ‘AHeel not to be made equal unto 
him in talk.’ Besides these, observe Gal 4 17 * 18 , 
where the meaning is to ha\e affection for, be 
fond of. Gal 4 17 ‘They zealously a. you, but 
not well (Gr. i'rjXodcriy v/ias oo koAws, RV ‘They 
zealously seek you in no good way ’) ; yea, they 
would exclude you, that ye might a. them’ (Rv 
‘seek them’). Of. Bingham, Xcnoph. ‘Ahvaies 
sou re and cniell, so that Souldiers affected him as 
children doe their Schoolcmaster.’ Besides these, 
a. occurs only Ac 14 2 ‘made them evil a wl ’ (na k6lo) ; 
2 Mac 4- 1 ‘not well a*" 115 (dWtirpio s), RV ‘Ill a* 1 .’); 
13 2ti ‘well a Cl1 ’ (cv/xerijs). Affection hi old Eng. 
is any bent, or disposition of the mind, good 
or had, as Pol 3- ‘set your a. (Gr. (ppovure, RV 
‘set yuir mind*) on things above.’ Hence, to tr. 
tt&Oos and the like, some adj. is added, as Col 3 & 
‘inordinate a.’ (Gr. tt&Oos, RV ‘passion’); Ro 
l 3i ‘without natural a.’ (Gr. aaropyos). Butin the 
pill, affections means passions, as Gal 5 24 ‘the flesh 
with the a. (Gr. irdOrjp.a, RV * passions’) and lusts’; 
Ro l 20 ‘God gave them up unto vile a.’ (Gr. TrdOrj 
an/xias, RV ‘vile passions’). Cf. the difference 
between ‘passion’ and ‘passions.’ RV gives ‘affec¬ 
tions’ in a good (i.e. the mod.) sense at 2 Co G 12 
(AV ‘bowels,’ which see). Affectioned is found in 
ilie neutral sense of ‘disposed’ in Ro 12 10 ‘kindly 
a. (Gr. <f>i\6(TTopyoi, RV ‘tenderly a.’) one to another.’ 
Cf. Puller, A bet Red. ‘lie (Luther) was very lovingly 
affectioned towards his children.’ J. Hastings. 

AFFINITY. In 1 K 3 1 ‘Solomon made a. with 
Pharaoh’; 2 Ch 18 1 ‘Jehoshnphat . . . joined a. 
with Aliab’; and Ezr 9 14 ‘Should we . . . join in 
a. with the people of these abominations?’ a. has 
the special sense of relationship by marriage, being 
distinguished from consanguinity or relationship 
by blood. Cf. Selden, Laws of Eng. (1649), ‘Many 
that by a. and consanguinity were become English¬ 
men.’ See Marriage. J. Hastings. 

AFFLICTION is now used only passively ; the 
state of being afflicted, misery. So Ex 3 7 ‘ I have 
surely seen the a. of my people,’ and elsewhere. 
But it is also in the Bible used actively, as 1 K 
22 27 ‘ feed him with bread of a. and with water of 
a., until I come in peace’ (i.e. bread and water that 
will afHiet him). Cf. More, ‘Let him . . . purge 
the spirit by the a. of the flesh.’ J. Hastings. 
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AFFRAY.—See Crimes and Punishments. 

AFORE and its compounds.—Afore = before, is 
used as prep. Is IS 3 ‘afore the harvest*; as adj. 
2 Es 5' u ‘the night a.’; and as adv. lto 1- ‘which 
he had promised afore.’ Aforehand as adv. = 
beforehand, in anticipation, occurs Mk I t 8 ‘She is 
come a. to anoint iny body’ ; and Jth 7 1 . Afore- 
promised is now found 2 Co 9 5 RV ‘your a. 
bounty* (irpofTnjyyeXpli'os). Aforesaid occurs only 
2 Mac 4- 3 14 s . Aforetime = formerly, as L)n 6 l0 
‘ (Daniel) prayed ... as he did a.’ Aforetime is 
happily introduced by RV at Dt Jos 4 18 , 

1 Ch 4 4(J , Jn 9 s Ro 3^ Eph 2 2 - 11 , Col 3 7 , Tit 3 3 , 
Philein v. 11 , 1 P 3\ for various AV expressions, 
generally as tr. of or v 6re. The a in these 
words is a worn-down form of the old Eng. prep. 
an or on. See A. J. Hastings. 

AFTER, AFTERWARD (‘After, orginally a 
compnr. of af 9 Lat. ab, Gr. and, Skr. dpa, with 
compar. sullix - ter, like -ther in “ cither,” etc.— 
farther oik’ — Murray) is found in AV and 
RV in all the modern usages as adv., prep,, and 
conj., both of nlaeo and of time. The only 
examples demanding attention are : 4. some pas¬ 
sages where after means ‘ according to,* as in On 
1*» ‘And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness *; esp. the following (where Gr. 
is Kara), Ro 2 5 ‘after thy hardness and impeni¬ 
tent heart’; 1 Co 7 40 ‘after my judgment’; 2 Co 
ll 17 ‘ That which 1 speak, L speak it not after the 
Lord *; Eph 4 24 ‘ The new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness’; 2 P 3 3 ‘ Seolters, 

walking after their own lusts’; Gal 4 23 ‘he who 
was of the bondw oman was born after the flesh ’ ; 
Tit l 1 ‘the acknowledging of the truth which 
is after (11V ‘according to’) godliness’; and 
He 4 U (where Gr. is 4v) ‘lest any man fall after 
(RVm ‘into’) the same example of unbelief.’ 
2. Where after means ‘in pioportion to’: Ps 28 4 
‘give them after the work ot their hands’; Ps 
90 16 (Pr. Ilk.) ‘Comfort us again now after the 
time that Thou hast plagued us.’ So Ps 51 1 (Pr. 
Bk.). Cf. Litany, ‘ Deal not. with us after our sins,’ 
and Wyelif s tr. of Mt 16 27 ‘ lie Belial yelde to 
every man after his works.* 3. "Where after is 
used for afterwards, as t K 17 13 ‘Make me thereof 
a little cake first, and bring it unto me, and after 
(RV ‘ ftftenvavd’) make for thee and for thy son.’ 
So He ll 8 , 2 P 2 6 . 

Afterward is the older form ; w hen the AV was 
made, ‘afterwards* was coming into use. Skeat 
says he has not been able to find it much earlier 
than Shakespeare’s time (hut 0.rf. Did. gives one 
1300, and one 1375). AV (Camb. ed.) has afterward 
66 times, afterwards 13 times. J. Hastings. 

AGABUS ("A ya(3 oy, of uncertain derivation; 
probably from either a:ij ‘a locust,’ E/.r 2 40 , or 
nay ‘to love’), a Christian prophet living at Jeru¬ 
salem, Ac ll 27 * 80 21 10,u . Though the prophets 
were not essentially predictors of the future, the 
case of Agabus shows that their functions some¬ 
times included the actual prediction of coming 
events. At Antioch, A.x>. 44, A. foretold a famine 
‘ over all the world ’ in the days of Claudius. Only 
local famines are known in this reign, though some 
were so severe as necessarily to affect, indirectly 
the entire empire (Suet. Claud, xviii. ; Tnc. Ann. 
xii. 43; Euseb. Citron. Arm., ed. Scheme, ii. 252 
ct al.). Both Suetonius and Eusebius date a 
famine in the fourth year of Claudius, a. d. 45; 
and since Judina as well as Greece suffered, it is 
probably this to which Agabus referred. Josephus 
speaks of its severity, and of means taken for its 
relief (Ant. III. xv. 3, XX. ii. 6 and v. 2). The other 
prophecy of Agabus (a.D. 59) followed the OT 


method of symbolism, and has a close parallel in 
Jn 21 18 . lie foretold to St. Paul his imprisonment 
in Jerusalem, but did not thereby divert him from 
the journey. Nothing more is known concerning 
Agabus, though there are traditions that lie was 
one of the seventy disciples of Christ, and that he 
suffered martyrdom at Antioch. 

R. W. Moss. 

AG AG (d*s Nu 24 7 jjn ‘violent!?)’ Assyr. agdgu, 
‘displeasure’).—A king of the AmalcKites, con¬ 
quered by Saul and, contrary to the divine command, 
saved alive, bub pub to death by Samuel (1 S 15). 
From the way in which the name is used by Balaam 
(Nu 24 7 ), it seems not to have been the name of any 
one individual prince, hut, like Pharaoh among 
the Egyptians, and (possibly) Abimelech among the 
Philistines, a designation or title borne by all the 
kings,—perhaps by the king of that nation which 
stood at the Iiead of the confederacy. Kneucker 
and others, without any reasonable ground, insist 
upon taking it as a personal name, and make its 
use by the writer of Nu 24 7 a reminiscence of the 
story from Saul’s time. J. Macpherson. 

AGAGITE (’jnn).— A term of reproach used to 
designate Hainan, the enemy of the Jews at the 
Persian court of Ahasuerus (Est 3 1,lfl 8 3,5 9^). In 
Josephus’ version of the story (Ant. XI. vi. 5), Hainan 
is described as ‘by birth an Amalokitc.’ In Est 3 l 
instead of Agagite the LXX reads Muvyaiov, ami 
in 9 <,i4 o McucSwj/, while in the other passages 
simply the name Hainan occurs. Thus in the 
LXX the word Agagite does not occur. Some 
have argued (c.g. Bertheau in Comm.) that the 
designation was used to indicate to a Hebrew what 
‘Macedonian’ would to a Greek, and that it meant 
Amalokite in the sense of a contemptible, hateful 
person, but not as implying that Hainan bad any 
genealogical connexion with Amalek. The pro¬ 
motion of a foreigner to such a position in the 
empire as Hainan occupied, even under the regime 
of the most despotic monarchs, must have been 
quite an exceptional occurrence. Apart from any 
other indication of Hainan’s foreign extraction, it 
is scarcely safe to base an assumption of such a 
kind on the possible meaning of a mere appellative. 
Others (e.g. v. Orolli in Herzog) think that the 
connexion of this adjective with the proper name 
Agag is extremely doubtful. 

J. MAGI 'PERSON. 

AGAIN.—The proper meaning of again, ‘a 
second time,* is well seen in Rev 19 3 4 Ami a. (Gr. 
devrepov , RV ‘a second time’) they said, Alleluia’; 
Jn 9 W ‘Then a. called they (RV ‘so they called a 
second time, Gr. 4k devrlpov) the man that was blind ’; 
Ac ll u ‘But the voice answered me a. (Gr. 4k 
8cvr4pov, RV ‘ a second time ’) from heaven ’; Ph 4 lfl 
‘ ye sent once and again ’ (Gr. 8Ls, twice , as in Lk 18 ia 
‘ I fast twice in the week ’). But the oldest 
meaning of a. is ‘in the opposite direction ’ (now 
generally expressed by * back ’), and of this there 
are some interesting examples in the Bible : Jg 3 19 
‘He himself turned a. (RV ‘hack’) from the 
quaviics’; Lk 10 35 ‘when 1 come a. (RV ‘hack 
again’) 1 will repay thee’; Pr2 iy ‘None that go 
unto her return a.’; 2 S 22 3H ‘(I) turned not a. 
until I had consumed them ! ; Lk 6 35 ‘ lend, 
hoping for nothing a.’ (RV ‘never despairing’); 
Gn 24 5 ‘Must 1 needs bring thy son a. unto the 
land from whence thou earnest? ; Mt ll 4 ‘go and 
show John a. (—go hack and show John) those 
things which ye do hear’; Ro 9“° AVm ‘who art 
thou that answerest again?’ Cf. Ps 19'* (Pr. Bk.) 

4 It (the sun) goeth forth from the uttermost part 
of the heaven, and runneth almost unto the end of 
it a.*; and 

•Turn again, Whittington, thrico Lord Mayor of London !* 

J. Hastings. 
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AGAINST.-1. Tn its mimitive meaning of 
‘opposite to’ against is rarely found alone, usually 
‘over a.,’ as Dt l 1 ‘in the plain over a. the Red 
Sea 5 ; but we find (in 15 10 ‘and laid each piece 
one a. another 5 (RV ‘each half over a. the other 5 ); 
1 Ch 25® ‘They cast lots, ward a. ward 5 ; Ezk 3* 
‘1 have made thy face strong a. their faces 5 ; esp. 
Nu 25 4 ‘Take all the heads (RV ‘chiefs 5 ) of the 
people, and hang them up before the Lord a. the 
sun 5 (RV ‘unto the Lord before the sun’); 
and 1 S 25 20 ‘ David ami his men came down 
a. her 5 ( i.e. opposite her, so as to meet. her). 
2 . From the meaning ‘opposite to 5 of place, easily 
arises ‘ opposite to 5 of time, of which we have an 
example in Ro 2® ‘treasurest up unto thyself 
wrath a. ((Jr. tv, RV ‘in’) the day of wrath 5 ; 
1 Mac 5“ 7 . Cf. Spenser, Vrothalamion — 

‘Against the Hrydale day, which is not long.' 

3* In this sense a. is found as a conjunction 
in three places, Gn 43 25 ‘ they made ready the 
present a. Joseph came at noon 1 ; Ex 7 15 , 2 K 1G 11 . 

J. Hastings. 

AGAR. —The sons of Agar are mentioned (Bar 3 s1 ) 
along with the merchants of Midian and Toman, 
as ignorant of the way that leads to the secret 
haunt of Wisdom. They are called Hagarenes 
(which see), l\s S!> tf ; and liagrites, 1 Cli 27 31 . 

Their country lay east of Gilead. 

J. T. Marshall. 
AG ATE. — See Precious Stones. 

AGE, AGED, OLD AGE. Respect towards the 
aged as such, apart from any special claims of kin¬ 
ship, wealth, or public ollice, has always been a 
characteristic feature in Oriental life. In modern 
Syria and Egypt it has a foremost place among 
social duties, taking rank with the regard paid to 
the neighbour and the guest. Any failure to show 
this respect on the part of the young is severely 
frowned down as unseemly and unnatural. In 
Israel the general custom was strengthened by 
the command in the law of Moses, ‘ Thou shalt 
rise up before the hoary head 5 (Lv HP). This 
beautiful bond between youth and age may be 
described as a threefold cord of wisdom, authority, 
and affection. 

1. Wisdom.— -Where there is a scarcity of written 
record, personal experience becomes the one hook 
of wisdom. As it is put by the Arab, proverb, ‘ He 
that is older than you by a day is wiser than you 
by a year. 5 There is a similar emphasis on the 
value of experience when they say, ‘ Consult the 
patient, not the physician.’ lienee the ditlidenee 
and respectful waiting of the youth Eliliu, ‘ Days 
should speak, and multitude of years should teach 
wisdom ’ (Job 32 7 ). Similarly the taunt of Eliphaz, 
‘ Art thou the lirst man that was horn? 5 (Job 15 7 ), 
and his claim, ‘With us are the grey-headed and 
very aged men 5 (Job 15 10 ). Thus also Moses, 
though possessed of the learning of the Egyptians, 
receives helpful advice from Jethro; and later on, 
the tragedy of the divided kingdom in the days of 
Relioboani turns upon the difference of opinion 
between the old and young advisers of the 
king. 

2. Authority. — It was natural that the voice 
of experience and wisdom should also be the voice 
of authority. It was the tide-mark of Job’s pros¬ 
perity that the aged rose up before him. From 
the dignity conferred on the father as lord of the 
house and head of the family, the title soon 
>assed into one of public ollice. The old men 
lecame the ‘ elders 5 of Israel and of the Christian 

Church. Similarly among the Arabs, the family 
of the ruling sheikh (old man) bore the title of 
sheikhs from their youth—an extension of the 
orig, meaning that is seen also in the corresp. 


ecclesiastical term. When the Lord sought to set 
forth the high meaning of diseipleship with regard 
to enmity, slander, immorality, and murder, lie at 
once reached a point that seemed beyond the ideal 
when He alluded to the law revered by age and 
authority, and declared that even it must be 
vitalised and transfigured (Mt 5 21 * 23 ). 

3. Mutual Affection .—The teaching of the Bible 
on age appeals as much to the heart as to the 
head, and many affectionate interests are made to 
cluster around the relationship of old and young. 
In the language of endearment, ‘the beauty of old 
men is the grey bead 5 (Pr 2lP), and ‘The hoary 
bead is a crown of glory 5 (Pr lG :n ). The presence 
of the aged in a community is regarded as a sign of 
peace and goodwill, just as the rarity of old age 
and of natural death indicates a state of blood-feud 
and party strife (Job 22 1,! ). John, who in youth 
came to Christ with a petition of sellisbness, lives 
to say in his old age, ‘Greater joy have 1 none than 
this, to hoar of my children walking in the truth 5 
(3 .In v. 4 ). The women of Bethlehem in their 
rejoicing over the child of Boaz and Ruth, bring 
the expression of their joy to her who would feel it 
most, and say, ‘ There is a son born to Naomi 5 (Ru 
4 17 ). In the same spirit the aged apostle, in his 
appeal to Philemon on behalf of Onesimus, gives a 
iredominance to love over law, saying, ‘I rather 
leseech, being such an one as Paul the aged 5 (Pliilem 
v. u ). The last and softest fold of this affectionate 
relationship is the feebleness of age, and its claim 
upon the protection of the strong. It was the 
absence of this that made Moses stand apart and 
unique. Barzillai is too old for new friendships 
and fresh surroundings. The limit is set at three¬ 
score and ten, and excess of that is increase of 
sorrow. Jaeol/s retrospect is over days * few and 
evil. 5 There are days in which there is no pleasure. 
Along with the recognition of long life as a mark 
of divine favour, the apostle can say, ‘To die is 
gain. 5 Lastly, when heart and flesh fail, the 
>layer is made to the Almighty, * Wliei I am old, 
orsake me not 5 (Ps 71 18 ). 

Along with this devotion to the old and reverence 
for the past, the Bible keeps a large space for the 
fact of reaction against routine, and the superseding 
of the j u ovincial and preparatory. Eliliu occupies it 
when he says with the intensity of epigram, * There 
is a spirit in man, and the breath of the Almighty 
givetli them understanding. It is not the great 
that are wise, nor the aged that understand 
judgment 5 (J oh 32 7 ' H ). Cf. ‘A new commandment 
I give unto you 5 (Jn 13 34 ). The old existed for 
the young, not the young for the old. As the 
wisdom of the man of years grew into the teach¬ 
ing of the historical past, it was discovered that 
the new was really the old, and that the latest 
horn might he the most mature. The very rever¬ 
ence for the wisdom of the past set the limitation 
to its authority. The well-worn garment had to 
he protected against the loud ]iredominance of the 
new patch. The old bottles were once new. Hence 
along with the exhortation to seek the ‘ old paths 5 
we have the announcement that ‘old things are 
passed away. 5 Further, in the Via Dolarosa of the 
centuries along which the Word of God walked 
with the questionings and sorrows of men, as the 
light forced the darkness into self-consciousness, 
and the kingdom of God came nearer, it could not 
hut happen that the august form would sometimes 
appear to block the way, and dispute the passage 
of the truth for which it existed. The appeal to 
the Burning Bush is always for some newer name 
than the God of the fathers. lienee in the course 
of revelation, as the purpose of divine grace grows 
luminous, the infinite spirit chafes against the 
limited form, and a distaste is provoked towards 
regimental wisdom and macadamized morality. 
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The refreshment of the brook makes men think of 
the fountainhead. Hence in Israel the akedia of 
Ecclesiastes on account of the omnipresent past; 
and in heathenism Hie inscription of religious 
despair, ‘To the unknown god,’ and the unrest 
that urged philosophy to ‘some new thing’ (Ac 

17; J h 

The Bible witnesses throughout to this vital 
relationship between the new and the old ; for its 
last scene is a repetition of the first-the new' 
creature stepping into the new heavens and new 
earth, and in the eternal service behind, the veil 
new notes are heard in the song of Moses and the 
Lamb. As long as the power of vision remains 
limited, it is essential to the sublime that some¬ 
thing of blue haze and boundlessness should lie 
on the horizon both of life and landscape. 

G. M. Mackik. 

AGEE (n;k).- The father of Shannnah, one of 
‘the Three’ (2 S 23 11 ). We should prob. read ‘ thu 
Hararite’ here in conformity with v. 33 ami l (Jh 
ll 34 , the Jonathan of v. 33 (as emended) being (be 
grandson of Agee. Wellhausen, however, prefers 
the reading ‘ Sliage ’ (l Ch ll 34 ) to ‘Shannnah’ of 
2 S 2d 33 , and would restore ‘Shago’ hero for 
‘Agee’; on this view, Jonathan (v. 33 ) would he the 
brother of Shannnah. J. F. Stunning. 

AGGABA (A ID 1 ’ 1 '*- 'Ayyapd, B 0111 ., AV Graba), 
1 Es 5- u . —In Ezr 2 ,: * llagabah, Noli 7 4a Hagaba. 
The source of the AV form is doubtful. 

AGGAEUS (AV Aggcus), 1 Es G 1 7’, 2 Es l 40 , for 
Ilaggai (which see). 

AGIA {'Ayto, AV Hagia), 1 Es 5 31 . In Ezr 2 r>7 , 
Neh 7 6y Haiti 1. 

AGONE.—1 S 30* 8 ‘ Three day s agone I fell sick.’ 
This is the earlier form of the past part, of the 
verb agan or a;/on, 4 (o pass by,* or ‘go on.’ Only 
the part, is found after 1300, and after Caxton's 
day this longer form gradually gave place to ago. 
Chaucer ( Truilus , ii. 410) says — 

4 Of this world the feyth is all agon.’ 

J. Hastings. 

AGONY. -In the sense of great trouble or 
distress, agony is used in 2 Mac 3 14 ‘There was 
no small a. throughout the whole city* (cf. 3 H, * ai ). 
In Canonical Scripture the word is found only in 
Ek 22 44 of our Lord’s Agony in the Garden. And 
there it seems to have been introduced by Wyelif 
directly from the Vulg. agonia , just as the Lat. of 
the Vulg. was a transliteration of the Gr. dytovla 
(on wh v h see Field, Otium Norv. iii., ad lor.). 
Tindale (1531), Cranmer (1539), the Geneva (1557), 
the ltheiins (15S2), the AV (1G11), and the KV 
(1881) all have ‘an agony’ here; Wyelif himself 
has simply ‘agony.’ J. )l \stinus. 

AGREE TO. —Tn the sense of ‘assent to,* with a 
person as object, a. is found in Ac 5 40 ‘To him 
they a.* avrQ. In Mk I4 70 it is used in 

the obsolete sense of ‘agree with’ or ‘correspond 
with,’ ‘Thou art a Galihean, and thy speech 
agreeth thereto’ (6/xoidfet, Tli ; KV following odd. 
omits the clause). J. Hastings. 

AGRICULTURE. — Agriculture, which in its 
wider sense embraces hoi tieulture, forestry, and the 
pastoral industry, is here restricted to the art of 
arable farming — including not only ploughing, 
hoeing, etc., but reaping and threshing. As the 
savage phase has been followed by the pastoral, so 
the pastoral lias been followed by the A al , in the 
history of the progressive peoples. The first 
important advance upon the primitive stage took 


the form of the domestication of wdld animals, and 
this, by bringing man into closer and more 
deliberate contact with the soil, contained the 
promise of further progress. The domestication of 
wild plants naturally succeeded, and the neolithic 
man is known, not only to have reared cattle, 
goats, and swine, hut to have cultivated wheat, 
barley, and millet, which lie ground with mill¬ 
stones and converted into bread or pap. 

While the Aryans were still virtually in the 
pastoral stage, the A ,kl art was being actively 
developed in Egypt and Assyria. In the Nile 
Valley nature bountifully paved the way. Tbo 
inundations of the Nile create an admirable bed 
for the seed by reducing the irrigated soil to 
a ‘smooth black paste,’ and the monuments 
exhibit the people as improving from the earliest 
times their great natural advantages. The 
early traditions of the Hebrews, on the other 
hand, were essentially nomadic. The association 
of Gain with A. ((in 4) implies a disparagement 
of the calling. Abraham is represented as a pure 
nomad. And although, as is indicated in the 
histories of Isaac (Gn 2G la ) and Jacob, the be¬ 
ginnings of A. would naturally have a place in the 
primitive period, it is only after the conquest of 
Gan. that the .lews take rank as an A M people ; 
and even then the tribes of the trails-Jordanic 
plateau, whose territory was unsuitable for tillage, 
continued to depend on cattle-rearing. 

'Five agrarian legislation of the 1’ent. in reference 
to the settlement of Can. doubtless embodies some 
ancient laws and customs regulating the tenure 
of the soil, although other enactments must be 
regarded as of later origin, or even as the 
unfulfilled aspirations of the exilic age. To the 
last class probably belong the institution of the 
sabbatical year (Ex 23 n , Lv 25 4 ), tho produce of 
which, or its ‘volunteer ’ crop, was reserved for the 
poor, the stranger, and cattle ; and that of the year 
of jubilee (Lv 25- H ), in which the dispossessed heir 
resumed possession of his ancestral acres. Among 
the enactments of a greater antiquity and validity 
may be mentioned the law against the removal of 
landmarks (Dt 19 14 ), which was made urgent by 
the fact that the arable lands, unlike the vine¬ 
yards, w r ore not divided by hedges (Is 5 & ). 

The climate of Pal., owing to the removal of 
forests, must now l»e much less humid than in early 
times, 'i’lie summer is rainless and warm, the 
winter and early spring are rainy and colder. 
During the dry season the heat, csp. in the low 
country, is excessive, and rapidly hums up all 
minor vegetation ; while any surface-water, as 
from springs, is evident in the spots of unwonted 
verdure which it induces on the parched landscape. 
In autumn the cisterns are nearly empty, and the 
ground has become very hard. The husbandman 
must consequently Avail for the rains before he can 
start ploughing. The rainy season begins about 
the end of Oct., and is divided into three periods— 
early rains (.ttid), which prepare the land for the 
reception of the seed, heavy winter rains (oya), 
saturating the ground and filling the cisterns, and 
late rains (chpS 1 ?), falling in spring and giving the 
crops the necessary moisture. Snow is often seen 
on the higher lands in wdntcr, and hail is not 
infrequent. The coldest month is February, the 
warmest August. 

The soil of Pal. varies widely in texture and 
appearance. In tho higher regions it- is formed 
mostly from cretaceous limestone or decomposing 
basalt rocks; in the maritime plain and the Jordan 
Valley there are more recent formations. Like 
t he sedentary soils, where of sullicient depth, tho 
alluvial deposits are naturally fertile ; and under 
the intensive and careful cultivation of ancient 
times the fertility was proverbial (cf. Ex 3 ti * 17 , 
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Jer 11 ®, Tacitus, Hint. lib. v. c. 6). The lessened 
productiveness of modern times is due in part to 
the diminished rainfall, hut mainly to political and 
social changes. The high farming of antiquity 
took several forms. Low walls, built along 
hill-slopes to prevent ‘ soil-washing,’ gave rise to 
flat terraces. Various methods of irrigation were 
practised (Gn 2 10 , Pr 21 1 , Is 3CP 32’-* 20 ). Canals 
conveyed the water from the natural sources to the 
fields, or water-wheels might be used. 

Other A al improvements were the removal of 
stones from the fields, and the utilisation of the 
ash residue of stubble and weeds. Ordinary dung, 
made in dunghills by treading in straw (Is 25 lu ), 
was also in common use (2 K 9 s7 ). A bare fallow 
would l»e occasionally allowed to raise the tempo¬ 
rary fertility of the soil. 

The number of Crops under cultivation was 
large. The most important was wheat (npn). 
The supply exceeded the requirements of the 
country, and it was possible to export it in con¬ 
siderable quantities (Ezk 27 17 ). Second in im¬ 
portance was barley (.Tjiv), which was extensively 
used as food (Ku 3 1S ), esp. by the poorer classes. 
Spelt 3) was frequently grown on the borders of 
lields. Millet (;ir>), beans (yis), and lentils (ony-iy) 
were cultivated and used as food (Ezk 4 9 , 2 8 17 2M ). 
Flax (nn;' ?) was grown (Ex 9 :n ), and probably also 
cotton (Dj-g). 

Among the statutory regulations relating to the 
crops, the most noteworthy are :—the prohibition 
against sowing a field with mixed seed (Lv 19 IH ), a 
regulation implying considerable botanical know¬ 
ledge ; the provision for damages in case of 
pasturing a beast in a neighbour’s field (Ex 22 s ); 
permission to the wayfarer to pluck from the 
standing corn enough to satisfy hunger (Dt 23 25 ); 
reservation for the stranger and the poor of the 
corners of the field (Lv 19°), and other provisions 
dictated by humanity (1)1 24 19 ). 

The A. of Pal. has not advanced or changed in 
any important particular since OT times. In 
consequence we can, apart from Biblical notices, 
largely reconstruct the A ttl picture of the past from 
tho Syrian conditions of to-day. An additional 
source of information has of recent years been 
opened up in the Egyp. hieroglyphics, and esp. in 
the representations of A al operations found in the 
Egyp. tombs ; and in order the better to bind 
together this material, we shall now follow the 
process of cultivation of one of the common cereal 
crops from seed-time to harvest, giving some account 
of the implements employed and of the dangers 
incident to the growing crops. The year of the 
agriculturist was well lilled up—from the middle 
of Oct. t-o the middle of Apr. with ploughing, 
sowing, harrowing, weeding ; from the middle of 
Apr. onward with reaping, carrying, threshing, and 
storing the grain. The interval between threshing 
and sowing was occupied with the vineyard pro¬ 
duce. It appears that the seed was sometimes 
sown without any previous cultivation, and after¬ 
wards ploughed in or otherwise covered, while at 
other times the Reed was scattered on ploughed 
land, and covered by a rude harrow or oy cross- 
ploughing. The former method was common in 
Egypt, where the grain, deposited on moist ground, 
might be covered by dragging bushes over it, and 
afterwards trodden down by domestic animals (cf. 
Is 32 30 ). Where cultivation preceded sowing, 
various implements were used. From the Egyp. 
monuments it is possible to trace the evolution of 
the Plough—the starting-point being a forked 
branch used as a hoe, which was afterwards 
improved into a kind of mattock, and finally was 
enlarged and modified so as to be drawn by oxen. 
The plough was drawn by two oxen, and the 
draught was sometimes from the shoulders, some* 
VOL. I.—4 


times from the forehead, or even from the horns. 
In some cases men with hoes may have pulverised 



MODERN SYRIAN I’LOI OU. 

(1) El-Kabuuah, grasped in working by the left hand ; (2) el-akar, 
the handle or stilt; (3) el-buruk, tho beam ; (4) el-natch, a 
support, secured by a wedee ; (f>) cl-sawajir, tho couplings; 
(tt) ol-wuslah, the pole ; (7) cl-sikkah, the ploughshare. 

the surface after the plough, as in Egypt. (See 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 2nd series, vol. i. 
woodcut 422.) The old' Ileb. plough was of verv 
simple construction, consisting of a wooden ground¬ 
work (1 K 19 21 ) with iron wearing parts (Is 2\ cf. 

1 S 13 20 ). It had one stilt to guide it (Lk 9 Ga ), leaving 
tho other hand free to use the ox-goad 

. 

n\-00AD. 

Tho plough was drawn by oxen, i.e. the ox-kind, 
for the Jews did not mutilate their animals (Am 
6 12 ), or by asses (Is 30 24 ), but not by an ox and ass 
together (Dt 22 10 ). On thin soil a mattock was 
sometimes necessary (1 8 13-°). The unit of square 
measure was the area ploughed in a day by a yoke 
of oxen (t;v). 

The season of Sowing was not one of joy (Fs 
126 8 ), owing to the uncertainty of the weather (Mic 
G 15 , Pr 20 4 ), and the toilsomeness of the work in 
a hard and rocky soil. A start was made with the 
pulse crops, barley followed a fortnight later, and 
wheat after another month. Usually the sower 
scattered the seed broadcast out of a basket, but 
by careful farmers the wheat was placed in the 
furrows in rows (Is 2S-’’). The summer or spring 
grain was sown between the end of Jan. and the 
end of Feb. In a season of excessive drought the 
late-sown seed rotted under the clods (J1 l 17 ); in 
a wet season the early-sown grain grew rank and 
lodged, and the husbandman was accordingly 
counselled to make sure of a crop by attending to 
both (Ec 11°). 

Between sowing and reaping, the crops wore 
exposed to several dangers. Of these the chief 
were the easterly winds prevalent in Mar. and 
Apr. (Gn 41"), hailstorms (Hag 2 17 ), tho irrup¬ 
tion of weeds -- esp. mustard, thistles, tares, 
and thorns (Jer 12 15 *), the depredations of crows 
and sparrows (Mt 13*), of fungoid diseases, esp. 
mildew (Dt 28 32 ), and of injurious insects, esp. the 
palmer-worm, the canker-worm, the caterpillar, 
and the locust. These names do not, as lias been 
suggested, refer to the different stages in the life 
history of the locust (Pachytylus migratorius), but 
the lirst three are probably specific names for 
groups of pests. The crops were also in danger 
from the inroads of cattle (Ex 22 s ), and as harvest 
approached, from lire (Jg 15 4 ). 

The commencement of Harvest naturally varied, 
not only with the season, but according to 
elevation, exposure, etc. On the average it began 
with barley (2 S 21 9 )—in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho about the middle of Apr., in the coast 

S lains ten days later, and in the high-lying 
istricts as much as a month later. Wheat was 
a fortnight later in ripening, and the barley and 
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wheat harvest lasted about seven weeks (T)t lh 9 ). 
The harvest was the occasion of festivities which 
in the later legislation were brought into close 
connexion with the lcligious history of the people. 
The crops were cut, as in Egypt, with the sickle. 
(See AVilkinsou, op. cit. woodcuts 426 and 436.) 

Little value was put upon the Straw, which was 
cut about a foot below the ears (dob 24“ 4 ). The 
reaper left the grain in handfuls behind him (dor 
if--), and the binder tied it into sheaves (tin 37 7 ), 
which, however, Mere not set up as shocks. The 
Egyptians usually cut the straw quite close under 
the ears, while some crops, such as dim rah, were 
simply plucked up by the roots. The method of 


floor, and, according to one system, cattle four or 
li\e harnessed together were driven round and 
round, until a more or less complete detachment 
of the grain was effected (Hos 1U U ). To facilitate 
the process, the straw was repeatedly turned over 
by a lurk with two or more prongs. A. well-known 
picture gives a representation of this system as 
anciently practised in Egypt, noteworthy being 
the fact that the oxen are unmuzzled (cf. l)t 2M). 

The gioup further shows how the oxen were 
yoked together that they might walk round more 
regularly. (See Wilkinson, op. rtf.) Of the thresh¬ 
ing-machine two kinds were, and st ill are, employed 
in Palestine. 



... , . . THRESHING-MACHINE. 

pulling the corn was probably aPo practised m 

Pal. when the crops were light (Is 17"). In OT One (into or pnn) consisted of an oblong hoard, 
there are apparently two kinds of Sickle referred whose under side was rough with notches, nails, and 
to—ah']n and V?. The w ooden sickle, toothed with sharp «tone chips, and which, being weighted down 
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flints, supposed by Prof. Flinders Petrie to he an 
imitation of the jawbone of an ox, was used in 
Syria as well as in Egypt. 

The reapers were the owners and their families, 
along with hired labourers (Ml IP), the latter of 
whom probably followed the Inmost from the 
plains to the mountains. The workers quenched 
their thirst from vessels taken to the harvest-field 
(Hu 2 5 '), and ate bread steeped in vinegar (2 14 ), and 
parched corn (Lv 23 14 ), the latter prepared by 
being roasted and then rubbed in the hand. 

The Threshing usually took place in the fields, 
a custom made possible by the rainless weather of 
harvest. The Threshing-floor (pi) consisted of a 
round open space, probably of a permanent 
character, and preferably on an eminence where it 
was exposed to the free sweep of air currents. For 
bringing in the sheaves, carts were employed in 
old times (Am 2 la ). Threshing was performed in 
various ways. Small quantities of produce, also 
pulse-crops and cummin, were beaten out with a 
stick (Ku 2 17 ). In dealing with large quantities 
of grain, the sheaves were spread out over the 


by stones and by the driver, not only shelled out 
the corn, but lacerated the straw'(Is 41 10 , Job 4P°). 



THRESHING-WAGGON. 


The other kind of machine was the threshing- 
waggon, (Is 28 27, - H ), now' seldom seen in Pal., but 
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still common in Egypt. It consisted of a low-built, 
four-cornered waggon frame, inside which were 
attached two or three parallel revolving cylinders 
or rollers. Eacli of tne rollers was armed with 
three or four sharpened iron discs. There was a 
seat for the driver, and it was drawn by oxen 
yoked to a polo. 

After the threshing came the work of Winnowing 
(Job 21 18 , Ps 35 s ). The mixture left by the 
previous operation, consisting of corn, chatl, and 
broken straw, was turned about and shaken with 
a wooden fork (Is 30 24 ), and advantage was taken 
of the winds to separate the grain from the lighter 
material. This often necessitated night work, as 
the winds usually blew from late in the afternoon 
till before sunrise. 



PORK, KAN, AND YOKE. 


At the later stage of the winnowing process the 
fork was less needed than the fan (nnjp), a kind of 
shovel ; or the grain might be scooped up, as 
shown in some Kgyp. representations, by two 
pieces of wood. The chaff, after being separated, 
was burned (Mt 3 12 ), or left to be scattered by the 
winds (Ps l 4 ). From the heavier impurities the 
corn was cleansed by sieves (n-fts) - an operation 
specially necessary in view of the mode of 
tnreshing, after which it was collected into large 
heaps. To prevent thieving, the owner might 
sleep by the threshing-floor (Itu 3 7 ) until the 
removal of the grain, on waggons or otherwise, to 
the barns or granaries (Lk 12 18 ). It was often 
stored in pits (Jer 4l 8 ), the openings of which 
were carefully covered up to protect them from 
robbers and vermin. The straw remaining 
from the threshing was used for cattle fodder 
(Is G5 2S ). 

Literature.— On the general subject : Benzingor, Hehraische 
Are/ucolngie ; Stude. Gesch. d. Volks Isr. Bd. i. Buch vii.; 
Landwirihsch. ,/ahrbiicher ; Nowack, Lehr bitch der A rchcvolngie ; 
Thomson, Land and Book; Fellows, Asia Minor; Zritsehr\ft 
dcs Deutsehen Paldstina-Vcreins, Bd. ix., ‘Aokerbau und 
Thierzucht'; Indexed Quart. Statements and other pubb. of the 
Pal. Explor. Soc. On Etfyp. Agriculture: Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs 0 / the Ancient Egyptians (2nd Series). On the 
Plough: Schumacher, 4 Per arabisehe Pfluff,' in B(l. xii. of 
above-named Zeitschrift. On the Threshing-machine: Wetzstein, 
‘Die syr. Dreschtafel,’ in Bastian’s Zeitsch. f. Ethnologic (1873), 
272 ff. 

J. W. Paterson. 

AGRIPPA.— See Herod. 

AGUE.— See Medicine. 

AGUR (ion ; LXX paraphrases arbitrarily; 
Vulg. congrega?is ).—Mentioned only in Pr 3D 1 . 
The name of an otherwise unknown Reb. sage, son 
of Jakeh. The word has been understood from 
very early times as a pseudonym, used symboli¬ 
cally. 80 Jerome, following the Rabbis of his 
time. In this ease it might be interpreted as akin 
to the Syriac rigftrd=z ‘ hireling ’ (of wisdom), or 
derived from Heb. *ux, and understood as ‘ col¬ 


lector’ (of proverbs). Cf. form 01 p; in Ps 91 a , Pr 
G\ The description of Agur in Pr 3D 1 is not 
easy to understand. With the Massoretic point¬ 
ing, the verse may be literally rendered, ‘The 
words of Agur, son of Jakeh, the piophecy: the 
oracle of the man to Ithiel, to Itlnei and Deal.’ 
This sounds impossible. The conjunction of the 
words massa ( = prophecy) and rdf Am ( = oracle) is 
unprecedented ; the use of the article with massa 
is inexplicable; and the words which follow have 
no prophetic character. Consequently Massa has 
been understood as the name of a country (so 
Del.; and see RVm Jakeh of Massa); cf. G 11 
‘25 14 . Similarly, Lemuel would bo understood to 
be king of Massa, Pr 31 1 . Cheyne (Job and 
Solomon) and Strack (Kurzgrf. A omm. ) render 
massa as ‘ prophecy.’ Both the country and the 
age of this unknown philosopher are purely con- 

i ectural. Ho may have been one of tne * men of 
lezekiah,’ Pr 25\ Ilis name is probably to be 
associated, as compiler rather than author, with 
the gnomic utterances in Pr 30 2 -3P; 31 10 ’ 81 
forming a separate section. The chief mono¬ 
graph on the subject is Miihlau, De Prov . Aguri 
et Lem. origine (1SG9), and a full discussion of the 
subject is to he found in Delitzsch’s Comm. 
in loco. W. T. Davison. 

AH, AHA.—1. ‘ Ah ’ is used to express grief (esp. 
in face of coming doom), except in Ps 35 20 ‘Ah 
(RV ‘Aha’), so would we have it,’ whore it 
expresses the exultation of an enemy, and Mk 
15 ‘jy 1 Ah (RV ‘Ila!’), thou that destrovest the 
temple,’ where it expresses mocking. The RV 
has introduced ‘Ah!’ into Lk 4 :14 for ‘Let us 
alone’ of AV (Gr. “Ea, which may he either the 
imperat. of the verb (au to let alone or an inde¬ 
pendent interjection, formed from the sound). Aha 
(a combination of a, the oldest form of ‘ah,’ and 
ha) expresses malicious satisfaction, except in Is 
44 ll{ , where it denotes intense satisfaction, hut 
without malice, ‘ Aha, 1 am warm; I feel the 
fire.’ J. Hastings. 

AHAB (nxnx, ’Axacf/3, Assyr. A-ha-ab-bn) signifies 
‘ father’s brother.’ (Cf. analogous uses of the same 
element nx ‘brother’ in Syr. proper names.) The 
meaning of the compound is probably ‘one who 
closely resembles his father.’ The father in this 
case was Omri, the founder of the dynasty, and 
from him the son inherited the military traditions 
and prowess which characterised his reign. A. 
married Jezebel (V^px), daughter of Etlibaal, king 
of Tyre (the Ithobalos, priest of Astarte mentioned 
by Menander, quoted by Jos. c. Anion , i. 18). 
This was part of the policy of close alliance with 
Phoenicia, begun by Solomon, and cemented by 
Omri. This bond of union was designated by 
Amos (P) a ‘covenant of brethren.’ It was un¬ 
doubtedly founded on reciprocal commercial in¬ 
terest which subsisted for centuries, the corn, oil, 
and other agricultural products of Canaan being 
exchanged for other commercial products of the 
great mercantile ports of Phoenicia (cf. Ac 12 20 ). 

Whatever commercial advantages might accrue, 
Israel’s national religion was destined to suffer. 
A temple and altar to Baal were erected in Samaria 
as well as an Asherah-pole. To supersede Israel’s 
national deity, J", by tne Tyrian Baal, seemed an 
easy task. To a superficial observer the difference 
between the worship of Ephraim and that of 
Samaria might appear trifling. Both Baal and J" 
were worshipped with similar sacrificial accompani¬ 
ments. Moreover, northern Israel had for centuries 
been exposed to all the influences which their more 
highly civilised Can. neighbours had introduced 
(Jg 2 12 * 13 ), and even the very name Baal, ‘Lord/ 
was current in their speech as an appellation of J* 
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(Hos 2 1B - 17 *). Yet there w as one deep distinction 
which marked oli'the J" of Mosaism from the Baal 
of the Canaanites. The religion of Mosaism was 
pure of sensual taint. The conjunction of Asherah 
with J" in the days of Josiali (‘2 Iv 23 7 ) was a corrupt 
practice due to foreign innovation. So also were 
the debusing accompaniments of worship referred 
to in Am 2 7 . And the licentious cult of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, established by the influence of A.’s 
Pham, wife, would certainly have its temple 
attendants, probably Tyrian Kedeshim and Kede- 
shOth. These features of worship, however, had 
become perilously familiar to N. Israel, owing to 
their close contact w r ith Can. neighbours. Accord¬ 
ingly, as we can readily infer from the language 
of Elijah in 1 Iv 19, national feeling was not deeply 
or permanently roused even by the influence of ms 
stirring personality and by the occurrence of a 
prolonged drought of more than two years’ dura¬ 
tion (1 K 17 1 18*), w hich, according to Menander of 
Ephesus, extended to Phoenicia, t In all pro¬ 
bability, the military despotism wielded by the 
house of Omri, in alliance with a pow erful northern 
State, was able to subdue any smouldering embers 
of discontent. But an act of cruel injustice 
awakened the dormant spirit of the people. Like 
many Oriental monarchs, A. displayed a taste 
for architecture, which Tyrian influence stimulated 
and fostered. He built a palace for himself, 
adorned with woodwork (probably cellar) and 
inlaid ivory, in Jezroel (l K 21 1 22 3y ). To this he 
desired to attach a suitable domain, and for the 
purpose endeavoured to acquire, by purchase or 
exchange, the vineyard of one of the wealthier 
inhabitants, Naboth. But Naboth w-as unwilling 
to part with an ancestral inheritance. What A. 
could not accomplish by legal means, lie was in¬ 
duced by the promptings of Jezebel to compass by 
fraud and judicial murder. This act aroused 
popular hatred, and the sense of outraged soeial 
order found expression in the denunciation of doom 
pronounced by Elijah (1 K 2l 12 * 24 ) against the king 
and his unscrupulous queen (see Naboth and 
Elijah). The incident is instructive to the 
student of Heb. religion, as it illustrates the con¬ 
trast in the attitude of Plnen. as compared with 
Heb. religion towards social morality. Tn the 
w f ords of \V. B. Smith, ‘the religion of J" put 
morality on a far sounder basis than any other 
religion did, because the righteousness of J" as 
a God who enforced the know n laws of morality 
was conceived as absolute * (Prophets of Isr. 73). 

It is more than doubtful whether A. really com¬ 
prehended the religious issues. He regarded 
Elijah as a mischievous fanatic, ‘a troubler of 
Israel * bent on wrecking the imperial schemes of 
aggrandisement based on alliance with Phcenieiaat 
the expense of Syria. Elijah, like many another 
since nis day, earned the title of unpatriotic, 
because he placed righteousness and religion before 
the exigencies of political statecraft. 

The military career of A. exhibits him as a 
warrior of considerable prowess. Respecting his 
wars with Syria we have only the brief record in 
1 K 20-22. In 1 Jv 20 we arc plunged in medias 
res. Samaria has been for some time closely in¬ 
vested by the Syrian army under llenhadad, or 
more probably Hadadezer ( Dadidri ), if we follow 
the Assyr. annals (Stade). Of the defeats sustained 
by Israel prior to this siege we have no informa¬ 
tion. Benhadad (Hadadezer) made an insolent 
demand of the Isr. king, in the desperate extremity 
of the latter, that Syrian envoys should search the 
royal palace and the houses of A.’s servants. This 

* Wellhausen’s rejection of IIos 2 1( * (is Heb.) is characteristic 
of his high d priori method. 

t This took place during the reign of Ethhaal (Ithohalos), and 
lasted, according to Menander, one ypar. Of Phoenicia this may 
have been true. 


was refused by A. with the unanimous approval 
of his people and their elders. To the arrogant 
menace of the Syrian, the king of Isr. replied in the 
proverbial phrase, ‘ Let not him who girds on the 
armour boast as he who puts it off.* Benhadad at 
once ordered the engines of w r ar (LXX ‘ lines of 
circumvallation ’) to bo placed against the city. 
But beyond this ho took no further precaution, and 
resigned himself with careless ease to voluptuous 
carousal with his nobility and feudatory kings. 
Meanwhile A. mustered his army of 7000 men, 
ofti cored by 232 territorial commanders, and 
attacked the Syrians with crushing effect (1 K 
20 10 ' 21 ), inflicting a total overthrow. In the following 
spring the Syrian monarch again took the held \vith 
a well-appointed army of overwhelmingsuporiority. 
The Syrians attributed their previous defeat to the 
fact that the God of Isr. w r as a God of the hills 
(where cavalry and chariots could not so well 
operate*). If they could draw the forces of A. 
into the valley near Aphek, all would be well. 
But the battle that followed utterly falsified their 
expectations. The Syrians were put to utter rout, 
and saved themselves by precipitate flight to Aphek. 
Benhadad and his followers went as suppliants to 
A., who judged it politic to receive them with 
friendliness. A treaty w as concluded, in which the 
Syrian king conceded toTsr. special quarters (streets) 
in Damascus,t a privilege which corresponded with 
a similar right which Omri was com pci led to con¬ 
cede to Syria in his own capital, Samaria. 

With the defective Biblical records before us, it 
is not easy to explain the complaisant attitude of 
A. in the hour of his victory. But the key to the 
solution of the mystery is given to us in the Assyr. 
annals. Kroin these w e learn that about this time 
a new disturbing factor was beginning to appear 
in W. Asian politics. Ever since the time of Saul 
the arena of Pal. foreign politics had been circum¬ 
scribed within the region of the Hittite, Syrian, and 
Can. borders, and the interference of Egypt had 
only been occasional. Since the days of Tiglath- 

{ nleser I. (c. n.C. 1100) the military power of Assyria 
lad been dormant. But during the time of Omri 
there were vivid signs that Assyria was at length 
awakening from its century long slumber, under 
the energetic rule of AsSur-nazir-pal. During the 
reign of his successor Shalmaneser (Sulmftnu- 
aSaridu) II., w ho reigned from 8G0-S25, it began to 
press more heavily on the lands near the Mediter. 
border, and to extend its boundaries towards the 
Hittite States. About the year 8f>7 the power 
of this monarch threatened seriously the Pal. 
region. The king of Syria w r ould be among the 
first to feel apprehension. The immediate effect of 
Shalmaneser’s advance was to put an end, at least 
for a time, to the wars between Syria and Ahab. 
And in the negotiations described in 1 K 20 80,83 it is 
pretty certain that the advance of the Assyr. 
power from the N.E. formed a subject of conversa¬ 
tion between the two kings, and that Benhadad 
was glad, even upon disadvantageous terms, to get 
rid of a burdensome and exhausting w r ar, in order 
that all his forces might be reserved to confront 
the formidable Assyr. foe. The attack was de¬ 
livered in the year n.C. 854, when the battle of 
Karkar was fought. A considerable number of 
States, including Israel, but not including Judah, 
Edom, or Moab,t bad united with Hadadezer 

* Wo know that the Israelites also possessed chariots in con¬ 
siderable number, from the express statement of the monolith 
inscription of Shalmaneser ii. lines 91, 92. Of. 1 K 22. 

f Ewald (Get. d. V. Isr. iii. 488 n.) translates the lleb. by 
‘places of abode’ (comparing the Arab, rnahattah ), i.e. perma¬ 
nent ambassadorial residence. But this explanation is very far¬ 
fetched. LXX renders i {Move, ‘ streets.’ For other interpreta¬ 
tions Ree Thenius, ad loc. 

tin the case of Moab, the reason adduced by Prof. Sayce is 
probably the right one. Moab sent no contingent, because that 
State was then In revolt against Israel (HCM p. 893). 
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(=Dadidri=Benliadad) to resist the Assyrians. 
The account of the whole campaign may he read 
in the monolith inscription quoted in Schrader’s 
COT 2 i. 183 if. In lines 91, 92 we read that A., king 
of Israel, sent a contingent of 2000 chariots and 
10,000 men. The total defeat of the allied kings, 
though probably obtained with heavy loss to the 
Assyrians, sufficed to break up the alliance. A. 
now followed the short-sighted policy of isolation 
in presence of the formidable Assyr. power—a 
obey which in the following century Ephraim and 
udah in turn pursued with baleful results. The 
consequence was a renewal of the wars between 
Syria and Israel, which had been for some years 
suspended. We may infer from the scriptuial 
account that A. took the initiative by endeavour¬ 
ing to recover Ramoth-gilead from Syria. Pro¬ 
bably the allied kings of Isr. and Jud. endeavoured 
to profit by the weakness of Syria after the over¬ 
whelming defeat sustained by the latter in the 
battle of Karkar. In 1 K 22 we have a vivid por¬ 
trayal of the dramatic scene between Micaiah, son 
of Imlah, and the prophets who prophesied in 
favour of immediate war with Syria (see Micaiah). 
For Micaiah the result was imprisonment as the 
penalty for his outspoken deliverance of the 
divine message. Undeterred by the gravity of his 
>rophecy, A. and Jehoshaphat went forth at the 
lead of their respective forces to battle. Rut A. 
resolved to secure his person against, the Syrian 
archers by appearing in bis chariot divested of the 
ordinary insignia of royalty. This precaution, 
however, did not avail him against the chance 
arrow of a bowman, which penetrated between the 
joints of his breastplate. The king of Isr. slowly 
bled to death, and died about sunset, llis body 
was conveyed to Samaria, where he was buried. 

In the foregoing account of the Sjrrian wars of A. we have 
adopted the sequence of events recommended by Schrader 
(CO'l*2 i. 180 ff., who goes the Ass\ r. text and tr.) f Ed. Meyer 
(Gesch. drs A Itcrihums, i. 3!).’*), and recently by Sayce (IICM 320, 
392), which places the battle of Karljar near the close of A.’r 
life. On the other hand, Wellhausen (art. ‘Israel’ in Encycl. 
Brit.) places the 1 tattle of Karkar and the alliance with for, ns 
he deems it, vassalage * to) Syria in the times that precede the 
Syrian wars of A.’s reign. But this view imposes great diffi¬ 
culties on the chronology of the period. From the Assyr. 
Canon of Rulers, compiled with great care and precision, and 
also from the Assyr. Annals, we obtain the following fixed 
dates 

Battle of Karkar (in which A.’s contingent bikes 

part) .. 854 B.C. 

Tribute of Jehu, ‘ son of Ornri ’ .... 842 ,, 
Now, if wo place the battle of Karkar before the S\ rian wars of 

A. ’s reign, his death cannot he placed earlier than k.c. 847. 
Accordingly, in place of the 14 years assigned by Scripture 
to the reigns of Aha/.iah and Jehorain we can only allow a 
maximum of five years 1 On the other hand, by adopting the 
sequence which we have advocated, tho difficulties are con¬ 
siderably reduced. A.’s death may then be placed in the year 

B. c. 853. Kamphausen, in his valuable treatise on the Chrono¬ 
logy of the Heb. Kings (p. 80), suggests that A.'s name has been 
confused with that of his successor Jehoram in the Assyr. 
Annals ; and Kittel, in his Ilist.. of the Hebrew* (Germ. ed. ii. 
233), seems disposed to accept this view. But against this pro¬ 
ceeding we must emphatically protest. Biblical science will 
never make sure progress if we reject or modify archaeological 
evidence in the interests of a chronological theory. The theory 
must be conformed to the evidence, not vice versd. (On the 
subject of Ilob. chronology see the writer’s remarks in Schrader’s 
COT 2 ii. 320-324, and also in C. IT. II. Wright’s Bible Readers' 
Manual.) 

That A.’s rule was firm though despotic, and 
maintained the military traditions inaugurated by 
Omri, is indicated by the Moabite Stone, which 
informs us (lines 7, 8) that Omri and his son ruled 
over the land of Mehdeba (conquered by the 
former) for 40 years. It was not till the con¬ 
cluding part of A.’s reign, when he was occupied 
with his Syrian wars, that Moab rose in insurrection. 
The historian must not fail to take duo note of the 

* The large contingent (2000 chariots and, 10,000 men) furnished 
by A., according to the Assyr. records, renders the theory of 
vassalage' extremely improbable. 


Judaic tendency of the narrative in 1 K 18-22, 
which paints the life of A. in sombre hues. When 
more than a century had passed after the destruc¬ 
tion of his posterity, it is worthy of remark that 
the Ephraimite prophet Hosea (l 4 ) expresses a 
strong condemnation of Jehu’s deeds of blood. In 
Mic 6 16 , on the other hand, we see clearly reflected 
the Judaic estimate of Omri’s dynasty, which 
dominates the account in 1 K 18-22. 

Owen C. Whitehousk. 

AHAB (rmnx, nnx).- Son of Kolaiuh, a false pro¬ 
phet con temp, with Jer. He is said to have been 
1 roasted in the lire ’ by the king of Bab. (Jer 29 21/< ). 

AHARAH (rnn*).—A son of Benj. (1 Cli 8 1 ); per¬ 
haps a corruption of dtrn (Nu 26 s8 ). See AlllRAM. 

AHARHEL (VrrjnK).—A desccndantof Judah (1 Ch 
4 8 ). LXX &8e\(f>ou ‘Yrixdp implies a reading 3rn ’nt< 
= brother of Rechab . 

AHASBAI (’3£"n).—F ather of Eliphelet (2 S 2.*P), 
and a member of the family of Maacah, settled at 
Belli-Maacah (20 N ), or a native of the Syrian 
kingdom of Maacah (10°- 8 ). In the parallel 
passage (1 Ch I1 3S * S “) we find two names, "inn -on, 
Ur, llepher ; both passages probably represent 
corruptions of the real name. 

J. V . Stunning. 

AHASUERUS (BhnynN).- A name which appears 
on l’ers. inscriptions as Khmjdrsd, and in Aram, 
without a prosthetic, as enmrn (Schrader, COT 2 
ii. 03). The monarch who bears this name in 
Ezr 4 U was formerly reckoned by Ewald and others 
to be the Cambyses of profane history who suc¬ 
ceeded Cyrus. It is generally recognised, however, 
by modern critics that he must be identified with 
Xerxes (485-40“)), who is beyond all question the 
Ahasuerus of the Bk of Est. See Xerxes. The 
A. of Dn 9 1 , the father of Darius the Mede, is a 
personage whose identity is as difficult to establish 
as the existence of ‘ Darius the Mede ’ is proble¬ 
matical. (Of. Driver LOT 515 n. ; Sayce HCM 543.) 

J. A. Selbie. 

AHAYA (kirn).— The mime of a town or district 
in Babylonia (Ezr 8 16, cf * 8J ), and of a stream in the 
neighbourhood (v. 21, cf * 81 ). On the banks of this 
stream Ezra encamped for three days at the begin¬ 
ning of his journey to Jerusalem. lie was thus able 
to review his large company, and to make good the 
absence of Uevites by sending a deputation to the 
chief of the settlement at Casipliia. Before com¬ 
mencing the march, Ezra instituted a solemn fast, 
and then took measures for the safe custody of the 
treasures and rich gifts which were in his posses¬ 
sion. Ewald conjectured that tho river Ahava or 
Peleg-Aliava was the same as the Pallacopas, a 
stream to the S. of Babylon. Rawlinson identifies 
it with the Is (see Herod, i. 179), a river flowing by 
a town of the same name, now called Hit, which is 
about eight days’ journey from Babylon. It seems, 
however, more prob. that Ezra made his rendezvous 
near to Babylon itself ; in that case we may suppose 
that the Ahava was one of the numerous canals of 
the Euphrates in the neighbourhood of the city (cf. 
Ryle, and Berth.-ltys. ad loc,). In I Eh 8 41 *® 1 the 
river is called Theras (0tpds). 

H. A. White. 

AHAZ (triu ‘he hath grasped,’ LXX *Ax<iL Jos. 
’Ax<i<fas NT"Axa^ [WH "Axas]).—Son and successor 
of Jotharn king of Judah. His name is probably 
an abbreviated form of Jelio-aliaz (mki-r), since it 
appears on the Assyr. inscriptions as la-u-Jja-zi. 
The date of his accession has been fixed at 735 B.c. 
His age at this time is ^iven as twenty (2 K 16 a ); 
hut this is barely reconcilable with the other chrono¬ 
logical data, which allow sixteen years to his 
reign, and state the age of his son Hezekiah at 
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hia accession as twenty-five, since it would make 
Ahaz a father at the age of eleven. The difficulty 
is increased if we suppose that the son passed 
through the lire hy Ahaz was his firsthorn ; and 
if, with several authorities, we allow only eight 
years to his reign, it is quite insuperable. There 
can be little doubt that the figures need correc¬ 
tion. For twenty there is a slightly supported 
various reading, twenty - five, and this may be 
right. It is possible that the age of Hezekiah 
should be reduced, since Ahaz seems from Is 3 ,a 
to have been still youthful at the beginning of 
his reign. The date of his death is probably 
718 n.c., though many place it 728-727 B.c (see 
Chronology of (>T). 

Quite early in his reign, ltezin king of Syria, 
and Pekah king of Israel, formed a coalition with 
the object of forcing Judah into an alliance against 
Assyria. According to our oldest authorities they 
met with little success, t hough the Syrians wrested 
the port of Elath from Judah, and Isaiah bade the 
king have no fear of * these two tails of smoking 
firebrands. 5 To confirm the wisdom of his counsel, 
he invited him to ask any sign from God. Ahaz 
was too panic-stricken to listen to cool reason, 
and, under the pretext that he would not tempt 
God, refused the pro Herod sign, whereupon the 
prophet gave him the sign of Immanuel. The king 
called in the aid of the king of Assyria, Tiglath- 
pileser, who gladly accepted such an opportunity, 
and relieved Ahaz of his foes. But the relief was 
purchased dearly. Judah could form no alliance 
with a great empire like Assyria; it could only 
become tributary to it, even if the tribute was 
disguised under the name of a present. And 
tribute meant oppression of the poorer classes, 
which was already one of the most glaring of 
Judah’s sins. Further, it was of vital importance 
that the nation should keep free from entangle¬ 
ment in the politics of large empires, since other¬ 
wise it lost its independence, ami made even internal 
reform—which was the most pressing necessity 
—more difficult. The policy of A. illustrates the 
besetting weakness of the politicians of Judah, 
and was shortsighted and disastrous. Jf Isaiah’s 
advice had been followed, A. would have secured 
the same result without its disadvantages, since in 
her own interests Assyria would have been com¬ 
pelled to vanquish the coalition, while Judah 
would have retained her independence. 

We next find A. at Damascus, where he rendered 
homage to Tiglath-pileser. While there he saw 
an altar which pleased him, and sent the pattern 
of it to the priest Urijah, with instructions to 
build one like it. On his return he ottered on his 
new altar, and ordered it to be used for the sacri¬ 
fices, while the old brazen altar was used for the 
king to ‘ inquire by. 5 W. R. Smith has carefully 
discussed this innovation, and reached the result 
that it ‘ lay in the erection of a permanent altar- 
hearth, and in the introduction of the rule that 
in ordinary cases this new altar should serve for 
the blood ritual as well as for the fire ritual 5 
(7fr> 2 488-9). The importance of this consists in the 
fact that the alteration seems to have been a 
ermanent one. For the other changes introduced 
y A., see 2 K 10 17 - 18 . 

In character A. was weak yet obstinate, frivolous 
and something of a dilettante, as we gather from 
his interest in his new altar, and from the associa¬ 
tion of his name with a dial or step-clock (see 
DIAL). He was also superstitious, and probably 
a polytheist. While no blame need attach—in the 
pro - Deutcronomic period — to his worship at 
numerous local sanctuaries, and while he was 
evidently a very zealous worshipper of J", yet 
the fact that he passed his son tnrough the fire 
reveals the dark superstition to which he was 


a slave. And the terrible picture of the condition 
of Judah, painted in Is 2-5 and other prophecies 
of this time, is clear as to the idolatry, drunkenness, 
luxury, oppression, perversion of justice, grasping 
avarice, and shamelessness that poisoned the 
national life. 

So far the account has been drawn entirely 
from 2 Kings and Isaiah, since they are our only 
trustworthy sources. In 2 Chron. the narrative has 
been thoroughly worked over. The history of the 
Syro-Ephraimitish invasion is told quite ditterently. 
There is indeed no hint of a coalition, the two 
armies act independently. The Syrians carry 
away a large number of captives, and Pekah slays 
120,000 in one day and carries away 200,000 
captives, who, however, are sent back at the 
advice of a prophet. The invasions have no 
political motive assigned, they are a punishment 
for the king’s sin, while the figures are altogether 
incredible. Tiglath-pileser is called in, not to 
crush the coalition, but to help him against the 
Philistines and Edomites. He did not help him, 
however, but apparently came against him, and 
was bought off with tribute. The religious apos¬ 
tasy of A. comes out in much darker colours, 
and the account is really in conflict with the older. 
He burns his children, and not his son merely, in 
the fire ; closes the temple and destroys its vessels, 
though we know that he took great interest in its 
services; and worships the gods of Damascus 
because of the success of the Syrians in war, 
though when A. visited Damascus their power 
had been utterly broken. Of all this the older 
history says nothing, and it is impossible to re¬ 
concile these later additions with the earlier 
narrative, and they are so characteristic of the 
chronicler’s method of re-writing history, that any 
attempt to do so would be superfluous. 

A. s. Peake. 

AHAZIAH (i-Tins or reins \J" hath grasped 1. 
King of Israel, son of A hah. He is said to have 
reigned two years; hut as he came to the throne 
in the 17th year of Jehoshuphat (1 K 22 s1 ), and his 
brother Jehoram succeeded him in Jchoshaphat’s 
18th year (2 K 3‘), the duration of his reign 
would not much exceed a year. The chronological 
statement in 2 K l 17 , which would imply a reign 
of nearly ten years, is probably an interpolation 
(Gratz, etc.); it is not. found in B, and is misplaced 
in A. The Moabite Stone dates the revolt of 
Mesha as taking place after ‘half the days of 
Oniri’s son 5 ; but the Bible account (2 K l 1 3 8 ) is 
more probable, which makes it a consequence of 
the death of Ahab, who was a comparatively 
powerful monarch. In any case we do not read of 
any effort to suppress this rising until the reign of 
Jelioram. It is possible that Ahaziah was engaged 
in preparations for war when the accident occurred 
which resulted in his death. He seems to have 
inherited from his mother her devotion to Baal, for 
in his extremity he sent to inquire at the oracle of 
Baalzebub, the special Baal worshipped at Ekron. 
The story of his fatal mission belongs rather to the 
history of Elijah. It is sufficient here to note that 
his thrice repeated summons of the prmdiet is 
characteristic of the son of Ahab and Jezebel; 
suggestive as it is of the callousness of his father, 
and the obstinacy of his mother. See JEHOSHA- 
riiAT for the maritime alliance between Ahaziah 
and that monarch. 

2. Ahaziah, king of Judah, youngest son of 
Jehoram. He was made king by’ 1 the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem 5 (cf. 2 K 23 30 ), because all his elder 
brothers had been carried off in an incursion of 
Philistines and Arabians (2 Ch 21 17 22 1 ). His 
name is variously given as Jelioahaz (2 Ch 21 17 
25'*°) and Azariali (22®). The latter is probably a 
blunder, Ahaziah being read by some Heb. MSS, 
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LXX, Pesh., Vulg.; and Jehoahaz is merely a trans¬ 
position of Ahaziah (cf. Jechoniah = Jehoiachin). 
LXX has Ahaziah in 21 17 , and omits the name in 
25 s8 . The other versions, except Vulg., also ignore 
the change. He began to reign in the 11th (2 K 
9") or 12th (2 K 8* 5 ) year of Jorain of Israel, 
being then 22 years old, and reigned one year 
(2 K 8 2H ). The reading 4 forty and two ’ in 2 Ch 
22* is absurd, since his father was 40 years old at 
his death. Pesh. here has ‘22’ ana LXX ‘20.’ 
The evil influence which Atlmliah, the <pieen 
mother, had exercised over her husband continued 
unchecked in the reign of her son (2 K S 27 , 2 Ch 
22 8,4 ); yet in 2 K 12 18 we read of ‘ hallowed things ’ 
which he had dedicated apparently to J". 

There is an irreconcilable discrepancy between 
Kings and Chron. as to the death of A. Joram of 
Israel having renewed the attack on Kamoth- 
gilead in which Ahab had failed, was joined by his 
nephew A. The town was captured (2 K 9 14 ), but 
Joram received wounds which compelled him to 
return to Jezreel. It is implied that A. also 
returned to Jerusalem, for he * went down* to see 
Joram at Jezreel (cf. 1 K 22 2 ) (Ewald evades the 
difficulty by reading in 2 K S 28 ‘now Joram went,’ 
etc., omitting ‘with,’ which is adopted in 2 Ch 22 s ). 
According to Kings, on seeing Joram’s fate, A., 
ursued by Jehu, ‘fled by the w r ay of the garden 
ouse ’ (or ‘Beth-liaggan,’ Stade, etc.), was mortally 
wounded ‘at the ascent of Cur,’ and died on reach¬ 
ing Megiddo. His body was carried to Jerusalem, 
and 1 buried with his fathers in the city of David.’ 
Meanwhile the ‘ brethren of Ahaziah,’ ignorant of 
the revolution in Jezreel, had followed him from 
Jerusalem to visit Joram’s children; they were 
met by Jehu on the road between Jezreel and 
Samaria, and were slain. This seems a consistent 
story ; but when the Chronicler came to deal with 
it he found two stumbling-blocks. First, he has 
>reviously informed us that A. had no brethren 
iving; therefore ‘ the brethren of Ahaziah’ become 
in his record ‘the princes of Judah, and the sons 
of the brethren of Ahaziah’ attending their master 
in Samaria or Jezreel; secondly, Kings implies 
that A., an idolater, was buried in the royal 
sepulchres. Now the Chronicler always carefully 
excludes idolaters {e.cj. Jehoram, Joash, Amaziah, 
Ahaz) from ‘ the sepulchres of the kings,’ ami 
therefore he makes A., who was hiding in Samaria, 
be killed and buried there ; that he is buried at all 
being for the sake of his good father Jehoshaphat. 
Enough has been said to show that here, as else¬ 
where, the Chronicler, if more edifying, is not so 
reliable as the earlier writer. 

N. J. D. White. 

AHBAN (}pnx ‘ brother of an intelligent one’).— 
A Judahite, son of Abishur (1 Ch 2* y ). 

AHER ('intf ‘ another’).—A Benjamite (1 Ch 7 12 ), 
perhaps identical with Ahiram of Nu 2G 38 . 

AHI ('n* ‘ brother’; * by many considered to have 
the same meaning as Ahijah, wh. see) occurs 
in MT, and consequently in AY and RV, twice : (1) 
a Gadite (1 Ch 5 15 ); (2) an Aslierite (1 Ch 7 34 ). 
But the reading is in neither case free from doubt; 
in 1 Ch 5 15 the Syr. omits the name, thus making 
vv. 14,18 an uninterrupted genealogy of Abihail; 
but the LXX, which gives Za^ouxa/i {'Axipouf, A) 
vloO ’Afidt'/jX for p ’n« na, must have had 

something very like ma before them. The other 
VSS treat ’nx as an appellative. In 1 Ch T 64 for 
mnvn 'nx, LXX, B has ’Axtowt/, A ’Axtocpd ’O yd. 
Probably in the original continuous Heb. text 
some compound name in -wk was read (? .vnx), 

* For & fuller discussion of the meaning of this name 
and the following names beginning with Ahl, see Names, 
Prop** 


followed by another name of which the letters nan 
(in nanni) are a mutilated survival. 

G. B. Gray. 

AHIAH.— See Aiiijaii. 

AHIAM (cx’n{{, meaning doubtful, according to 
some, ‘mother’s brother’).—One of David’s heroes. 
He was son of Sharar (2 S 23 :w ), or Sacar (1 Ch ll 85 ), 
the Hararite. G. B. Guay. 

AHIAN (};nx ‘fraternal,’ B ’Taa tip, A ’A elv; 
these forms, together with the divergent text of 
the Syr., render the exact form of the original 
name uncertain).—Ahian was a Manassite, and is 
described as ‘son of Shemida’ (1 Ch 7 1U ); but the 
name is scarcely that of an individual; note in the 
context Abiczer and Sliechem, and cf. Nu 2(5 81<r \ 

G. B. Gray. 

AHIEZER (iJSfnfct, ‘brother is help’). —1. Son of 
Ammishaddai, one of the tribal princes who 
represented Dan at the census and on certain other 
occasions (Nu l 12 2 2S 7 06 - 71 10 28 (P)). 2. The chief of 

the Benjamite archers who joined David while he 
was in hiding at Ziklag (1 Ch 12 1 ' 8 ). 

G. B. Gray. 

AHIHUD (T).Tnt< ‘ brother is majesty.’ In the form 
irt'riN (1 Ch 8 6 ) the second n is probably an error 
for n).—1. Acc. to P, Ahiliud the son of Shelomi 
was the prince (x't?3) of the tribe of Asher, who, 
with similar representatives of the other tribes (on 
W. of Jordan), was appointed by Moses, at the 
divine command, to divide Canaan into hereditary 
portions (Nu S4 27 (P)). 2. A Benjamite. Probably 

the passage 1 Ch 8 8, 7 , the text of which is somewiiat 
corrupt, means that Ehud begat Ahiliud, and that 
Ahiliud and his ‘brother’ Uzza were ancestors of 
the inhabitants of Geba. G. B. Gray. 

AHIJAH (n;nx or i.rnx ‘brother of J'”).—1. 
High priest in the reign of Saul, and usually 
identified with Ahimelech (Josephus ‘Abiine- 
lecli’) of 1 S 21. 22 (so Ewald Hist of Isr. ii. 
p. 415, n. 3, ‘since Meiech, King, may be applied 
also to God’). He accompanied Saul’s army as 
possessor of the ephod oracle (1 S 14 :I ); but when 
an occasion arose for its use, Saul, with his usual 
precipitate self-reliance, interrupted the priest 
while in the very act of consultation (vv. 18 * iy ). This 
temerity seems to he afterwards tacitly reproved 
by Ahiiali (v. 86 ): ‘Let us draw near hither unto 
God.’ The LXX reading in v. 18 ‘Bring hither the 
ephod,’ etc., is followed by Jos. {Ant. VI. vi. 3 : ‘ He 
bade the high priest \a/3<Wa tV dpxupartKrju 
irpo<p7)T€veiv ’), and accepted by most moderns. The 
phrase, ‘ bring hither,’ seems appropriated to the 
ephod (1 S 23* 30 7 ); and w hen the oracle is again 
consulted (14 41 ), the LXX 66s 5i j\ovs . . . 5os o<ri6- 
Tijra? Yulg. ‘ da ostensionem . . . da sanctitatem,’ 
appears to point to the Urira and Thummim which 
were attached to the ephod. On the other hand, 
the ark seems to be used as an oracle in Jg 20 27 , 
1 Ch 13 8 , and it often accompanied the host to 
battle. Aq., Syro., and Vulg. follow the Received 
text. 

We next read of this high priest, when David, 
fleeing from Saul, comes to inquire of the Lord 
by his means (1 S 22 10 ), as he had often done before 
(22 18 ). The tabernacle appears to have been 
transferred to Nob from Sniloh when the latter 
was desolated (Ps 78 60 , Jer 7 12,14 2G 8 * 9 ), probably 
just after the death of Eli (to whom ‘ the priest— 
Shiloh,’ 1 S 14 s , refers). Ahimelech’s alarm at 
the appearance of so great a man (22 14 ) unattended, 
w r as allayed by David’s plausible explanation ; and 
he actually gave the fugitive the shewbread of the 
priests, and the sword of Goliath, which had been 
suspended as a votive offering. Unfortunately 
there was a witness of the priest’s well-meant zeal, 
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Doeg the Edomite, who was performing some vow. 
Mot long after, David’s worst anticipations (22“-) 
were realised. Ahimelech, with the eighty-live 
(LXX, 305; Josephus, 385) priests of ‘his father’s 
house,’ was charged with conspiracy by Saul, 
and, notwithstanding his amazed protestations 
of innocence, condemned to instant death. Docg, 
who did not share the traditional reverence 
felt bv the king’s guard for the priests of J", 
carried out the bloody order with the unnatural 
cruelty of his race. Abiathar alone escaped. 
The judgment on Eli’s house was being con¬ 
summated. 

2. The Shilonitc, of Shiloh (1 K 14 2 ), is the pro¬ 
phet of the rise and fall of Jeroboam I. In 1 1C 11 29 
we find the young ruler thinking out his plans of 
rebellion in a lonely walk, when he is met by 
Ahijah, who comes to consecrate and control his 
ambitious designs. The prophet (LXX, BV) had, 
doubtless by divine command (cf. Is 20'-’, Jcr 13 1 ), 
clad himself with a new garment. This he rends 
in twelve pieces, and giving ten of them to 
Jeroboam promises him the reversion, on Solomon’s 
death, of the kingdom over ten tribes, and, con¬ 
ditionally, ‘a sure house’ like that of David, 
repeating at the same time the divine judgment 
which had been already (vv. 9 * 18 I)-) revealed to 
Solomon, probably through Ahijah himself. Years 
pass by ; Jeroboam has realised his ambition, but 
not the ideal set before him by the prophet. His 
eldest son falls sick. The king bethinks him of 
the true seer now [00 years] old and blind ; but, 
fearing lest his defection might elicit an adverse 
answer, he sends his wife [Ano] disguised as a poor 
woman, with a poor woman’s offering [* loaves, two 
cakes for his children, grapes, and a jar of honey ’J. 
A divine revelation, however, has already un¬ 
masked the deception. Ahijah [sends his lad to 
meet her and living her in, treats her gifts with 
scorn] anticipates her with the ‘ heavy tidings’ of 
the extirpation of Jeroboam’s house, the dispersion 
of Israel, and, bitterest of all, the death of her 
child [‘ Thy maidens will come forth to meet thee, 
and will say to thee, The child is dead . . . and 
they will lament for the child, saying, “Ah Lord ! ” 
. . . and the wailing came to meet her’]. The 
second Greek account, from which the details in 
brackets are derived, is found in II after 12 24 , and 
places this event before Jeroboam’s accession—an 
impossible place, — introduces Ahijah as a new 
character (2 K 14-’), and also ascribes to Sheinaiah 
a symbolical prophecy similar to that of Ahijah, 
but spoken at Shoehorn before the rejection of 
ltehoboam. 14 ,-ao is omitted in B, but found in A, 
etc., supplied, according to Field, from Aqnila. 
These far'* and the want of connexion in 11 2(M0 
lead W. K. Smith to conclude that ‘both parts of 
the story of Ahijah are a fluctuating uncertain 
element in tho text ’ {OTJC* 119). Evvahl also says 
that 14 9,16,18 are later additions {Hist, of Isr. iv. 
p. 29, n 3). Jos. {Ant. VIII. xi. 1) gives the verses 
in a different order. 

Ahijah was one of the historians of Solomon’s 
reign according to 2 Ch b 29 . 

3. I K 4 8 , one of two brothers, Solomon’s scribes 
or secretaries. Their father Shisba (Seraiah, 
2 S 8 17 ; Sheva, 2S 20 26 ; Sbavsba, 1 Ch 18 lc ) held 
tho same post under David. 4. Father of king 
llaasha, 1 K 16 27,3 « 21 2a , 2 K 9*. 6. 1 Ch 2 s6 (LXX 
dSe\<pbs a\ jtov), youngest son of Jerahmeel, or his 
first wife, if we read with Bertheau, ‘ of or from 
Ahijah,’ D having dropped out. See next verse. 
6 . 1 Ch 8 7 , one of the ‘ heads of fathers’ houses ’ 
of Geba, a son of Ehud, for which read ‘Abihud,’ 
v. 8 (Pesh., Griitz), or ‘Alioah’ (v. 4 ). In the begin¬ 
ning of the verse read‘namely’ for ‘and.’ The 
text is very obscure. See Q.P.B. 7. 1 Ch IF 8 , 
the Pelonito, one of David’s mighty men; but 


Kennieott, etc., read instead ‘Kliam—Gilonite,* 
from 2 S 23H 8. 1 Ch 2G 20 . (In David’s time) ‘ of 

the Levites, Ahijah was over the treasuries.’ 
LXX, followed by Bertheau, etc., reads, ‘the 
Levites, their brethren {i.e. the sons of Ladan, 
v. 21 ), were over,’ etc. 9. Neh 10 28 (RV Ahiah), 
one of ‘the chiefs of the people’ who sealed to 
the covenant under Nehemiah. 

N. J. D. White. 

AHIKAM (0|?\>x ‘my brother has arisen’).—Son 
of Shaphan, a courtier under Josiah, mentioned as 
one of the deputation sent by the king to Huldah 
tho prophetess (2 K 22 12 * 14 , 2 Ch 34 2W ), and later 
as using his influence to protect Jeremiah from the 
violence of the populace during the reign of 
Jehoiakim (Jer 26 24 ). He was father of Gcdaliah, 
the governor of the land of Judah appointed by 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 K 25 22 at.). 

C. F. Burney. 

AHILUD (n^n$<, perhaps a contraction of ‘ns 
‘child’s brother’).—1. (2 S 8 ltt 20 24 , 1 K 4 :{ , 
1 Ch 18 16 ).—Father of Jehoshaphat, the chronicler 
under David and Solomon. 2. (1 K 4 12 ) bather 
of Banna, one of Solomon’s twelve commissariat 
ollicers. C. F. Burney. 

AHIMAAZ (|T?'i>; ‘my brother is wrath’).—1. 
Son of Zadok. He was a remarkably swift runner, 
whose style was well known (2 S IS 27 ), and as such 
he played an important part on the occasion of 
Absalom’s rebellion. As bad been arranged by 
David (2 S L r > 27,28, 8fl ), lie and Jonathan, son of 

Abiathar, ‘stayed by En-rogel, and a maidservant 
used to go and tell them,’ from the priests, the 
dans of Absalom which had been divulged by 
lushai, ‘and they went and told King David.’ 
'Phis must have occurred more than once (2 S 17 17 ). 
Details of their last and most critical adventure 
are given (17 18 * 21 ), when, aided by a woman’s craft, 
they succeeded in conveying the news that saved 
David’s life. After the battle, Ahiinaaz offered 
his services as messenger of victory; but Joab, 
fearing that the odium of being the lirst to tell of 
Absalom’s death might injure the young man’s 
prospects, refused, out of kindness, to allow him 
to run, and entrusted the duty to the Cushite 
courier. Ahiinaaz, however, saw a way out of the 
difficulty; Joab yielded reluctantly to his impor¬ 
tunity, and Ahimaaz ‘ ran by the way of the Plain * 
(the floor of the Jordan valley, Gn 13 10 etc.); and 
by superior swiftness, and also, as is implied, by 
taking an easier route, ‘overran the Cushite.’ lie 
did not belie David’s description: ‘He is a good 
man, and cometh with good tidings,’ for by an 
adroit suppressio veri he achieved his purpose, and 
loft to the Cushite the ungrateful oflice of breaking 
the king’s heart. We reaunothing more of Ahiinaaz 
after this. It does not appear that ho was ever 
high priest, since Azariah Ins son (I Ch 6 8,9 ) seems 
to have succeeded Zadok (1 K 4 2 ). 2. (1 S 14 61 ’) 

Father of Ahinoam, Saul’s wife. 3. (IK 4 16 ) One 
of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers. He had 
the district of Naphtali as the field of his operations. 
Since he alone of the twelve has no father men¬ 
tioned, it has been conjectured that he may pos¬ 
sibly be the son of Zadok; but he surely would 
have succeeded his father in the high priesthood, 
Ahimaaz married Basemath, one of Solomon’s 
daughters. Another of these officers made a similar 
alliance, which indicates that they held a high 
rank. N. J. D. WHITE. 

AHIMAN (j^’ns .* on the form, see Moore as cited 
below).— i . The sons of Anak or Anakites (see 
Anak) are frequently mentioned, chiefly in D ; but 
the special names Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai 
occur only in JE (Nu 13 w , Jos 15 14 ) and Jg l 10 , cf. 
v. 20 . According to these passages, Ahiman, 
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Sheshai, and Taliuai wore ‘sons’ or ‘children of 
Anak’ (pjyn '33 or 'yn n'S*: for the latter, cf. •vS’ 
wn 2 S 21 10 * 18 ), whose father was Arba (Jos 15 ,s , 
perhaps P). But, as a matter of fact, neither 
Anak ( = long-necked) nor Arba ( = four: with 
Kiriath-arfta cf. Beer -sheba) are personal names 
(see Moore, Judges l 20 ). There is therefore no 
reason to doubt what the context of the above- 
cited passages suggests, viz. that Ahiman, Sheshai, 
and Talmai are the names, not of individuals, but 
of clans. 

A., then, was a clan resident in Hebron (the 
more familiar name of Kiriath-arba) at the time of 
the Heb. conquest, and driven thence by Caleb. The 
clan may have been of Aramaic origin, since the 
names of Sheshai and Talmai are of an Aram, type, 
and the name Ahiman has analogy in Aram, as 
well as Heb. See further, Driver, Dent. p. 23 f.; 
Moore, Judges , p. 24 f. 

2. The name of a family or division of door¬ 
keepers, 1 Ch 9 17 . This name is absent, not only 
from the briefer list in Neb li 19 , but also from the 
longer list in Ezr 10 24 ( = 1 Es 5 28 ). It is possible, 
therefore, that the name (p'ns) in Chron. is simply 
due to dittography from the following word onm* 
(^their brethren); if this be so, it may have been 
facilitated by association with the Anakites (see 
No. 1), the preceding name in Chron.—Talrnon— 
closely resembling in sound the Anakito Talmai. 
But the genuineness of the name is defended by 
Bertheau ; cf. the four names in v. 17 and the four 
divisions suggested by vv. 24 2G . G. B. Gray. 

AHIMELECH (^rns ‘ brotherof Melek (Moleeli)’). 
— 1. The son of Alii tub, and grandson of Phinehas. 
He either succeeded his brother Aliijah in the 
priesthood, or was the same person under another 
name (1 S 14 3 * 18 ). On the supposition that they 
are identical, the main facts regarding him (1 S 21 1-9 
22 IMH ) are given under Ahijaii ; see also 1)0EO. In 
2 S 8 17 and 1 Ch 24° it is generally supposed 
that the names of Abiathar and Ahimeleeh have 
been transposed by a copyist, so that we need not 
reckon another Ahimeleeh, grandson of the lirst. 
2. A llittite, who joined David when a fugitive, 
and became one of his captains (1 S 2G 0 ). 

li. M. Boyd. 

AHIMOTH (nVrns, apparently * brother is death ’). 
—Mentioned only in the genealogy of 1 Ch 
(Heb. v 10 ), where ne appears as son of Elkanah and 
brother of Ainasai. For a discussion of the text 
and purpose of the genealogy, see Bertheau ; cf. 
also Mahath (v. 80 ). G. B. Guay. 

AHINADAB (snpna ‘brother is generous’).—Son 
of Iddo, ono of the 12 ollicers appointed by Solomon 
for the victualling of the royal household. He 
was stationed at Mahanaim (1 K 4 14 ). 

G. B. Gray. 

AHINOAM (oa) ’rm ‘brother is pleasantness’).—1. 
Daughter of Ahimaaz and the wife of Saul (1 S 14 80 ). 
2. Ahinoam the Jezreelitess was ono of the two 
women—Abigail being the other—whom David 
married after Michal had been taken from him. 
A. and Abigail were both with David while ho 
sojourned with Achish at Gath, and were sub¬ 
sequently at Ziklag ; from the latter city they were 
carried off by the Amalekites, but rescued by David 
and his men (1 S 30 18 ). After Saul’s death A. and 
Abigail went up to Hebron with David, and there 
A. gave birth to David’s firstborn, Amnon (1 S 25 43 
27 s 30®, 2 S 2 ,J 3 2 , 1 Ch 3 1 ). G. B. Gray. 

AHIO (Vn*)—1. Appears to be the name of a son 
of Abinadab (No. 1), and brother of Uzzah who 
drove the cart on which the ark was placed when 
removed from Abinadab’s house (2 S 6 8,4 , 1 Ch 13 7 ). 
In all three cases the LXX renders the word ol 


udt\<pol auTou, which merely involves a different 
pronunciation of the same consonants—; this 
may be right, but on the whole a proper name seems 
more probable in the context. 2. (LXX &8e\<p6 1 
(A &5e\<f>ol) avroO, 1 Ch 8 :tl ; &St\(f>6s (A ddc\<pol , 1 Ch 
9 37 )) A son of Jeicl, and brother of Kish, the 
father of Saul. 3. Another A bio is mentioned in 
the genealogy of Benjamin (l Ch 8 14 ). Here also 
the LXX has adeXfifa (A &5e\ff)oi) avroO , and in this 
case is probably right. Cf. Bertheau, in loco. 

G. B. Gray. 

AHIRA (yrns).—Son of Enan, one of the 12 tribal 
princes who represented Naphtali at the census 
and on certain other occasions (Nu l 15 2 29 7 78,88 
10 27 (P)). 

AHIRAM, AHIRAMITES (dtw, 'p-rnsn ‘brother 
is exalted’).—The eponym of a Benj. family—the 
Ahiramites, Nu ‘2G 3s (P). The name A. occurs in 
the corrupt forms 'n*< (see Em) in Gn 4G 21 (P), and 
niqx (see Aharah) in 1 Ch 8 1 ; in defence of the 
originality of the form Ahiram, see Gray, Stud, in 
Ileb. Proper Names , p. 35. G. B. Guay. 

AHISAMACH (^'ns ‘brother has supported’).— 
A Danite, father of Oboliab (AV Aholiab), Ex 31* 
35 31 38 23 (P). 

AHISHAHAR (nny'ns (pausal form) ‘brother is 
dawn ’) is described in the Bcnjarnite genealogies as 
one of the ‘ sons of Bilhan,’ 1 Ch 7 10 . See under 
Bilhan. 

AHISHAR (ntf'm? ‘my brother has sungi’).—Super¬ 
intendent of Solomon’s household (1 K 4 6 ). 

AHITHOPHEL (^rh'na ‘my brother is folly'— 
Oxf. Heb. Lex.) t was a native of Giloli, a town in 
the south-western part of the highlands of Judaea, 
identified uncertainly with a village three miles 
north-west of Halhul. lie was a very influential 
counsellor of David, his reputation for political 
sagacity being unrivalled ; but he was destitute of 
principle, a man of craft rather than of character 
(2 S 15 12 -17'^, 1 Ch 27 38 ). He joined the rebellion 
of Absalom, possibly through ambition, possibly 
out of sympathy with the resentment of his tribe 
of Judah at the decline of its tribal pre-eminence. 
It is supposed by some that he was also the 
grandfather of Bathsheba (cf. 2 S 23^ with ll 8 ); 
but the identification of her father with the son 
of A. is open to question, though certainly possible. 
The policy he advised was that Absalom should 
take possession of his father’s harem, thus showing 
that no pardon could be expected from David, and 
that he should proceed at once in pursuit of his 
father. When Hushai’s counsel of delay prevailed, 
A. recognised the necessary failure of the enter¬ 
prise, withdrew to Giloh, and hanged himself 
(2 S 17 28 ). There is no other case of deliberate 
suicide, except in war, mentioned in the OT, 
and the parallel in the NT is the case of Judas 
Allusions to A. have been found in Ps 41 9 55 12 * 14 
59 n and elsewhere ; but these must not be treated 
as designed, and no inference can be drawn from 
them as to the authorship of the psalms. The 
Talmud and Midrashim occasionally refer to him. 
In the latter he is classed with Balaam as an 
instance of the ruin which overtakes wisdom that 
is not the gift of Heaven ; and in the former {Baba 
bathra 1.7) the great lesson of his life is said to be, 
‘ Be not in strife with the house of David, and 
break oil’ from none of its rule.’ K. W. Moss. 

AHITOB (B ’Axcirup, A AV Achitob), 

1 Es 8 2 .—An ancestor of Ezra, son of Amarias and 
father of Sadduk [Ahitub]. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 
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AHITUB (aio'nfj ‘brother is goodness’).—1. Son 
of Phinehas and grandson of Eli, the father of 
Ahimelech or Aliijah the priest who was put to 
death by Saul (1 S lb* 22 8,20 ). 2. Aee. to 2 S 8 17 ( = 

1 Ch IS 1 ' 1 ) the father, ace. to 1 Ch 9 n Neh ll 11 the 
grandfather, of Zadok tlie priest who was con¬ 
temporary with David anil Solomon. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether this A. does not owe 
his existence to a copyist's error. The text of 

2 S 8 17 should probably run mvnm pnsi 

ms'nN-p: ‘And Zadok and Abiathar the son of 
Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub’ (so Wellhnusen, 
Budde, Kittel, Driver). 3. Still more exposed to 
suspicion is the existence of another A., father of 
another Zadok (1 Ch 6 n * la , 1 Es 8 2 , 2 Es 1 J ). 4. 

An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8 l , AY Acifcho. 

J. A. Selbik. 

AHLAB (:>SnN), Jg I 81 .—A city of Asher. The 
site is supposed to bo that of the later Gush 
llalab or Gisehala (Jos. Life, 10; JYars, XI. 
xxi. 1), now El-Jtsh in Upper Galilee ; but this is, 
of course, uncertain. See Neubauer, Gfag, Tal. 
s.v. Gushlialab; and Behind, Pal. lllustr. p. 817. 

C. it. CONDER. 

AHLAI ('‘rns ‘O that!’ cf. Ps 119 5 ).—1. The 
daughter (?) of Sheshan (1 Ch 2 31 , cf. v. 34 ). 2. The 

father of Zabad, one of David’s mighty men 
(I Ch ll 41 ). 

AHOAH (n’lns). Son of Bela, a Benjamite (1 Ch 8 4 
= n;n{j of v. 7 ). ' See Aiiuaii d>). The patronymic 
Ahohite occurs in 2 S 23”. 

AHUMAI(\?ins).—A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 4 2 ). 

AHUZZAM (oms ‘possessor,’ AV Ahuzam).—A 
man of Judah (1 Ch -l' 1 ). 

AHUZZATH (mr,s ‘ possession ’).—‘The friend’ of 
Ahimelech, the Philistine of Gernr, mentioned on 
the occasion when the latter made a league with 
Isaac at Bcersheba (Gn 2G* C ). The position of 
‘ king’s friend ’ may possibly have been an otlicial 
one, and the title a technical one (cf. 1 K 4 r \ 
l Ch ‘J? 33 ). The rendering of the LXX gives a 
different conception, that of ‘ pronubus ’ or friend 
of the bridegroom (Oxo£ad 6 vvfi.(f>aycoyb$ avrov). For 
the fern, termination -nth, cf. the Phil, name 
‘Goliath’ (see Driver’s note on 1 S 17 4 ) and the 
Arabian name ‘Genubath ’ (1 K ll 20 ). 

II. E. Rvlk. 

AHZAI ('jhn for ‘J" hath grasped,* AV 

Ahasai).—A priest, Neh ll 13 —Jahzcrah, l Ch 9 12 . 

AI Crn), Jos 7 2 ' 5 8 1 * 28 10 1 -* 12°, Ezr 2 =N , Neh 7 32 
(Jer 49 3 , a clerical error for Alt), called Hai in 
Gn 12 M 13 8 AV ; and Aija (s;y 'Ayyd) in Neh ll 31 . 
In Is (1(F) Aiath (n;y).—The name means ‘heap,’ 
and it is not enumerated as an inhabited place 
after the conquest until about n.c. 700, but seems 
to have been inhabited after the Captivity. The 
situation is defined as east of Bethel, beside Beth 
Aven, with valleys to the north and west (Jos 
8 11, 12 ). The site which agrees with these con¬ 
ditions is found at Haiyftn> immediately south of 
a conspicuous stone mound called Et-Tell , ‘ the 
mound.’ There is a deep ravine to the north, an 
open valley to the west, and a Hat plain to S. and 
E. This site is 2& miles S.E. of Bethel, and on 
the road thence to the Jordan Valley. It is 
evidently the site of an ancient town, with rock* 
cut tombs. See SfVP vol. ii. sh. xiv. Some MSS 
read Aija for Gaza ( i.c. n;y for my) in 1 Ch T 28 , 
which appears to be the correct rendering. 

C. K. CONDER. 

AIAH (n;fc).— 1. Son of Zibeon (Gn 36 24 (AV 
Ajah), 1 Ch l 40 ). 2. Father of Kizpali, Saul’s con¬ 

cubine (2 S 3 7 21 8 -«•”). 


AIATH, Is 10 28 ; AIJA, Neh IP 1 .—See Al. 

AIJALON (pS;y), AV Ajalon, Jos 10 12 19 4 *, 
2 Ch 28 18 ; Aijalon, Jos 21 J4 , Jg l 35 12 12 , 1 S 14®, 
1 Ch (F 8 13 , 2 (ih ll 10 (in Jg 12 12 a place of 
the name is noticed in Zcbulun, otherwise un¬ 
known).—This town in Dan was in the Shephelah, 
beneath the ascent of Bethhoron. It is the modern 
village of Yulo. The name appears to mean ‘place 
of the deer.’ The tow r n is clearly noticed in a 
letter from the king of Jerusalem, in the Tel el- 
A mama correspondence, as A ialuna. It was known 
to the Jews in the 4th cent. A.n. {Onomasticon, 
s.v. Aialon) as less than 2 Roman miles from 
Emmaus-Nieopolis, on the road to Jerusalem. This 
agrees with the situation of Y/llo and ’Amwfts. 

1 See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AIJELETH HASH-SHAHAR, Ps 22 (title).—See 

Psalms. 

AIM.—To ‘ aim at,’ in the sense of ‘conjecture,’ 
‘make guesses at,’ occurs Wis 13 y ‘For if they 
were able to know so much that they could aim at 
(o-tox^omcu, RV ‘explore’) the world.’ Cf. H. 
Smith (1593), ‘No marvel if he did aim that his 
death was near at hand.’ J. Hastings. 

AIN (y, usually spelled 'Ayin, and represented 
in transliteration by ’) is the sixteenth letter of 
the lleb. Alphabet (wh. see), and so is used to 
introduce the sixteenth part of Ps 119. See 
Psalms. 

AIN (py ‘ an eye, or spring ’).—1. On the northern 
boundary of Israel, as given Nu 34 11 . It lay 
west (S. W. ?) of Riblali. It is almost impossible 
now to describo the boundary there given. 
Riblah has been identified with the village still 
bearing that name, 20 miles south-west of Hums 
(Ernesa) and Zedad, with Sad&d some 30 miles 
east of Riblah ; other points are unknown. Robin¬ 
son, following Thomson, places Ain at 'Ain cl-Asy, 
the main fountain of the Orontes, about 15 miles 
south-west of Riblah (Researches (1852), p. 538). 
Conder identifies this with Hazor-Enan (Ifcth and 
Moaby p. 7 H’.). A description of this fountain 
of the Orontes will be found in the passages 
referred to. Oil the whole question, see under 
Palestine, and other places named with Ain 
in Nu 34 7 ' 11 ; also A. B. Davidson’s Ezekkl , pp. 
351, 352. 

2. Jos 15 32 19 7 and 1 Ch 4 3 ‘\ Here Ain and 
Rimmon should apparently he read as one name, 
Ain-Kimmon = En-Kimmon, which see. 

A. Henderson. 

AIR cb)/}, ovfxivbs) is the first of the three 

divisions-- 4 the heaven above,’ ‘ the earth beneath,’ 
and ‘ the water under the earth.’ Its usual sense 
is the atmosphere resting upon the earth, with 
special terms for the highest heavens and for air 
in motion, as wind, breath, etc. As the locality of 
air is above the earth, so its language is that of 
the supernatural. As the emblem of the insub¬ 
stantial, and the antithesis of ‘ flesh and blood ’ 
(Eph G 12 ), it is regarded as the dwelling-place 
of powers which, though under God, are over 
man. 

Satan is described as 1 the prince of the power of 
the air’ (Eph 2 2 ), and the war of the Lord is there 
lifted out of ali tribal provincialism, and declared 
to l>e a world-wide conflict between elemental good 
and evil. For safety and success in this battle ‘ the 
whole armour of (Jod ’ is needed. In Dt 32 17 the 
heathen gods are called Shed him, the term by which 
modern Jews denote the malignant spirits that are 
considered to infest the air. The fear of offending 
them makes the uneducated Jewish woman say, 
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* By your leave *! when throwing out water from 
her door-step ; and the dread of their congregated 
power makes the Jews walk quickly in the funeral 
procession. The same superstition passed into the 
Christian Church with regard to the eihcacy of the 
passing hell. The Jews in the synagogue-w orship, 
wdien repeating the solemn watchword of Israel, 

4 Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord,’ 
prolong the pronunciation of the word inx ‘one,’ as 
a protection against the hostility of the air-powers. 
See Demon. G. M. Mackik. 

AKAN (fpy,).—A descendant of Esau (Gn 36 27 ). 
The name appears in 1 Cli l 4 - as Jakan. 

AKATAN ('A/carth', AV Acatan), 1 Es 8 M .—Father 
of Joannes, who returned with Ezra, called Ilak- 
katan, Ezr 8 19 . 

AKELDAMA (Ac l 19 Wli 'A Kc\5an&x, TK ’A kc\- 
Safxdj AV Aceldama).—The popular name of 4 the 
field of blood,* bought with the money paid to and 
returned by the traitor, Mt 27 3 ‘ 10 . The language 
of Ac l 18 seems also to imply that it was so named 
as the scene of his suicide. It is not impossible 
that a spot so defiled would be eagerly sold and 
bought in the circumstances described. Such a 
place must have always been needed (Jer 26 123 ), 
and at the time this ‘field* was purchased, owing 
to the multitude of ‘strangers’ dwelling in and 
visiting .Jerusalem, there may have been urgent 
need for a larger place of burial, and a difficulty 
of procuring land for such a purpose. The place 
had been previously known as ‘the potter’s field,* 
and seems to be identified with 4 the potter’s house ’ 
of Jer 18 2 19 a , which was in the valley of the son 
of llinnom, the scene in earlier times of Molech- 
worship, and subsequently defiled as a place of 
burial (Jer 7 30 ' 32 , 2 K 23 10 ). The traditional site 
is still known as Hakk-ed-Dumm (in the 12th 
cent, called Chaudemar, a manifest corruption 
of the original). It is situated half-way up the 
hill, to the south of the Fool of Siloam, on a level 
spot. ‘ It is now a partly ruined building, 78 ft. 
long outside and f>7 ft. wide, erected over rock- 
cut caves and a deep trench.’ Originally there 
had been tombs cut in a natural cave, which forms 
the inner or southern part; and though these 
have been broken up to enlarge the space, six 
4 loculi ’ remain on the western side and two on 
the eastern. A deep trench has been cut in front 
of the original rock-tombs, 30 ft. deep, 21 ft. 
wide, and 03 ft. long. The wall built on the 
outer edge of the trench is about 30 ft. high. A 
stone roof thrown over the trench joins the hill 
face ( PEFSt , 1892, p. 283 11'.). Apparently there 
was a clilf here with a natural cave in the 
face of it. This may have been used, as caves 
frequently are, as a potter’s workshop. But the 
name of the gate, 4 llarsith,’Jer 19 2 4 the gate of 
potsherds,’ would rather indicate that the site of 
the potter’s workshop was close by the gate, and 
not across a valley from it; his work would also 
require a supply ot w r ater to be at hand ; nor can 
the Valley of llinnom bo said to be conclusively 
identified. According to Eusebius, Akeldama was 
on the north of the city ; Jerome (by a slip or of 
design) places it on the south. From the seventh 
century (Arculph) it has been pointed out on the 
presently accepted site. Krafft (Top. Jer. p. 193) 
says he saw clay dug at Hakk-ed-Dumm ; but 
Schick denies that potter’s clay is found there, and 
says that only a kind of chalk used to mix with 
clay is got higher up the hill; but even if it were, 
clay is not used where it is found, but where 
facilities for its use are greatest. The ownership 
of the spot has been more valued in later times than 
when purchased by the chief priests. In the 12th 


cent, the Latins got it from the Syrians, in the 
16th cent, it was in the possession of tne Armenians, 
in the 17th cent, of the Greeks, and it passed again 
to the Armenians, who at the close of that century 
paid a rent for it to the Turks. More strange is 
the virtue attached to its soil of quickly consuming 
dead bodies, because of which, notwithstanding its 
history, 270 shiploads are said to have been taken 
to form the Campo Santo at Home, and seven 
shiploads to Fisa for a like purpose. Schick cal¬ 
culates the accumulation in it of bones and small 
stones at 10 to 15 ft. deep. A. Henderson. 

AKK0S (’Akkivs, A ; ‘Ak/3ws, Tl; AV Accoz), 1 Es 
5 jw =1Iakkoz (wli. see). 

AKKUB (aipy).--l. A son of Elioenai (1 Cli 3 24 ). 
2. A Levito, one of the porters at the E. gate of 
the temple, the eponym of a family that returned 
from the Exile (1 Cli 9 17 , Ezr 2 42 , Nch 7" ll ,a 12*f), 
called in 1 Es 5 <28 Dacubi. 3. The name of a family 
of Nethinim (Ezr 2 42 ), called in 1 Es 5 30 Acud. 4. 
A Levite who helped to expound the law (Neh 8 7 ). 
LXX omits. Called in 1 Es 9 48 Jacubus. 

J. A. Seuue. 

AKRABBIM (o’a^y fhtip), Nu 34*. Jg I s ". Less 
correctly Acrabbim Jos 15 3 AV, 4 The Scorpion 
Pass.’—-The name given to an ascent on the south 
side of the Dead Sea, a very barren region. See 
Dead Sea. C. It. Conder. 

AKRABATTINE (’ AKpa^arrlvy]) in Iduimca (1 Mac 
5 3 , AV Arabattine).—The region near Akrabbim. 

ALABASTER. See Box, Minerals. 

ALAMOTH, Fs 46 (title), 1 Cli 15 20 .—See Psalms. 

ALBEIT. Albeit is a contraction for ‘all be it,* 
and means 4 al(l) though it be.’ Properly it should 
be, and sometimes is, followed by 4 that ’; but when 
regarded as a single word (^although), ‘that’ is 
omitted. It occurs only in Ezk 13 7 4 a. I have 
not spoken,’ and Philem 19 4 a. 1 do not say to 
thee’ (ltV 4 that I say not unto thee’); but is more 
free, in Apocr., Wis 11 B Sus 10, M 1 Mac 12 9 15 36 
2 Mac 4 27 . J. Hastings. 

ALCIMUS (o’p^ht 4 God sets up,* grecised into 
‘'AX/agos, 4 valiant/ and abbreviated into C'p;, whence 
’la Kti/jLos, Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 5, and T dKi/xo<s, ib. XX. 
x. 3) was the son (Baba h* if hr a i. 33), or more pro¬ 
bably the sister’s son (M 'ulrash rabba 65 et al .), of 
Jose, ben- Joeser, the famous pupil of Antigonus of 
Socho. He was a native of Zeruboth, of Aaronic 
descent, but a leader of the Syrian and Ilellenizing 
party. By Antiochus Eupator he w r as nominated 
to the high priesthood (n.c. 162), but was unable 
to exercise its functions on account of the in¬ 
fluence in Jerus. of Judas Maccabanis. Retiring to 
Antioch, he gathered around him 4 the lawless ami 
ungodly men of Israel ’ (1 Mac 7 8 ), by which is 
probably meant such members of the Hellenizing 
party as had been driven from Jerus. by the 
successes of Judas. As soon as Demetrius Soter 
had established himself at Antioch, the party of A. 
charged Judas with treason, and secured the king’s 
favour for themselves. Demetrius w r as persuaded 
to renominate A. to the high priesthood, and to 
send an army under Bacchides, governor of 
Mesopotamia, with orders to install A. and to 
punish the Maccabees. The march of Bacchides 
does not appear to have been opposed ; and at 
Jerus. it was found that many of the Gasidim 
were ready to support A., ostensibly because of his 
priestly descent, out really perhaps because of their 
suspicion of the dynastic designs of .1 udas. Sixty 
of their leaders, amongst whom is said (Midrash 
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rabba) to have been Jose ben-.looser himself, were, 
however, soon after put to death together, by the 
order of the joint representatives of the Syrian 
king ; and on the part of i bice hides further cruelties 
followed. The effect was to reduce the people to a 
condition of sullen submission; and Bacehides 
returned to Antioch, leaving a suflicient force to 
maintain A. in his priestly and vice-regal dignity. 
For a very short time the support of the Syrian 
troops enabled him to carry out his lJellcnizing 
policy. But a reaction soon took place iri favour 
of the party of Judas, who forsook the retirement 
in which he had remained during the presence of 
Bacehides in the country, and made himself master 
of all the outlying districts. A. went in person to 
the king, and by means of large presents secured 
the despatch of a second force unuer Nicanor, who 
was appointed to the governorship of Judma. 
Nicanor at first formed an alliance, and apparently 
an intimate friendship, with Judas. But A., dis¬ 
pleased at the neglect to install him in his office, 
returned again to Demetrius, who sent strict orders 
to Nicanor to seize Judas and bring him at once 
to Antioch. Judas managed to escape from an 
attempt to overcome him by treachery ; and the 
two armies met at Adana, near Beth boron, on the 
13th of Adar (March, B.C. 161). Nicanor fell in 
the battle, and the Syrian army was almost 
annihilated. Another army was collected by 
Demetrius, and sent into Judaea under the com¬ 
mand of Bacehides. Judas was defeated and slain 
at the battle of Eleasa, and Bacehides proceeded to 
occupy Jerus. This time Bacehides remained in 
the country, and effectually protected A., who was 
at last able to discharge without hindrance his high 
priestly duties. His chief object appears to have 
been to abolish the separation of Jew from Greek. 
With that view lie commanded the destruction of 
‘ the wall of the inner court of the sanctuary,’ and 
also of ‘ the works of the prophets.’ The former 
has been identified with the Soreg, or low wooden 
breastwork before the steps leading between the 
courts; but the allusion seems to be rather to the 
wall itself, marking the limits beyond which 
Gentiles and the unclean were not allowed to pass. 
This was one of the separatist- characteristics or the 
temple, ascribed in tradition sometimes to llaggai 
and Zechariah, sometimes to the members of the 
Great Synagogue. But before the destruction was 
completed, A. died (B.c. 160) of paralysis. Pss 74. 
79. 80 have been interpreted as reflecting the senti¬ 
ments of pious Jow r s during his priesthood. But 
the best authority for the period is 1 Mae 7°' B0 9 1-57 , 
though cautious use may be made also of 2 Mac 
14 1 ' 27 , and Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 5, XII. x. 

It. W. Moss. 

ALEMA {iv 'A\d/j.ois A, ’A Allots k), 1 Mac 5 ao .—A 
city in Gilead. The site is unknown. 

ALEMETH (n?Vy). — 1. A son of Beclier the 
Benjamite (1 Oh 7 A , A V Alameth). 2. A descendant 
of Saul (1 Ch 8^ 9 4 ‘). 

ALEPH (N).—First letter of lleb. Alphabet. 
See Alphabet, Psalms, and A. 

ALEXANDER (’AM£av5pos).—The name occurs 
five times in NT, and apparently belongs to as 
many distinct persons. 

1. Mk lf>‘ J1 . A son of Simon of Cyrene, and 
brother of Rufijs (see these names). A. and 
Rufus arc evidently expected to he familiar names 
to the readers. Very possibly they w ere Christian 
Jews. 

2. Ac 4 6 . ‘ Annas the high priest was there, and 

Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as many 
as were of the kindred of the high priest’ (RV). 
Of this A. nothing further is known. The sug¬ 


gestion of Baronius, Pearson, and Lightfoot, that 
he was the well-known Alabarch (on this title see 
Schiirer, HJP n. ii. 280) of Alexandria and brother 
of Philo (Jos. Ant. XVIII. viii. 1, cf. XIX. v. 1), 
‘scarcely needs serious discussion’ (Edersheim). 
Philo was of high and wealthy birth (Jos. XX. v. 2), 
but Jerome’s statement (de Viris Jllustr . xi.) that 
lie was ‘de gencre sacerdotum ’ is unsupported by 
any evidence. 

3. Ac HP®. ‘And some of the multitude in¬ 
structed A., the Jew’s putting him forward. And 
A. beckoned with the hand, and would have made 
a defence unto the people. But when they per¬ 
ceived that he w r us a .Jew’ . . . etc. etc. (livm). 
The Jews were a natural and usual object of 
the religious animosity (cf. UpoauAoi v. 87 , and Bo 2 22 ), 
which on this occasion they had done nothing to 
provoke. A. is put forward by his co-religionists to 
clear them of complicity with St. Paul, but the en¬ 
raged mob w r ill give no Jew a hearing. The absence 
of any tis suggests (cf. v.°) that A. w as well known at 
Ephesus ; lie may even have been one of the tpydrai 
or Textron of v. 25 , and thus identiliable w r itli No. 5 ; 
but this, although it is stated (by Ewald, a pud 
Ndsgcn, in luc.) that Jews were sometimes engaged 
in forbidden trades, lacks evidence. 

4. 1 Til 19 * 20 . Mentioned with IlVMKNAEUS (ef. 
2 Ti 2 17 ) as one of the unconscientious teachers wiio 
had ‘made shipwreck concerning the faith.’ St. 
Paul ‘ delivered them unto Satan ’ (cf. 1 Co 5 B , and 
see Satan). There is no strong reason to identify 
this A. with No. 5. 

5. 2 Ti 4 14 . Tiiis A. (1) was a smith (xcdUet'j). 
The w’ord originally meant a worker in copper ; but 
as other metals came to be more commonly w r orked, 
it became applicable (Lid. and S. /t.v.) to workers 
in any metal, esp, iron (Gn 4 22 LXX, see also 
Trades). This makes possible, but by no means 
proves, the identity of A. with No. 3, if the latter 
could be show n to be one of the craftsmen of Demet¬ 
rius. (2) A. had ‘done’ (tuedei^aro) St. Paul many 
evils ; in particular lie had greatly withstood (May 
dvrUr-t), cf. Ac 13 s ) his words. (3) Timothy is 
cautioned against a like experience. This last point 
locates A. with Timothy at Ephesus, and makes it 
probable that (2) also refers to something that had 
taken place when St. Paul w r as last there (l Ti l 8 ). 
Jf (2) refers to heretical teaching, our present A. 
might be identified with No. 4. But (2) is equally 
compatible with Jewish hostility ; and if so, w r e 
might combine (1) and (2) w ith the object of identi¬ 
fying him with No. 3. In any case No. fi is the 
only possible link between 3 and 4. For specimens 
of the many possible conjectures on the whole sub¬ 
ject, see the comm, in lor. and Holtzmann, Pastor - 
albricfe, p. 255 sq. If, with many critics, we regard 
the Epistles to Timothy as non-Pauline, we might 
follow the last-named writer in regarding Ac 19 88 
as the basis of the notice in 2 Ti ; but in reality 
the two passages have nothing in common except 
the name; the malicious personal antagonism 
which is so prominent here is unhinted at there. 

A. Robertson. 

ALEXANDER III. {'A\{£avdpos, ‘defender of 
men ’), known as the Great, w as the son of Philip II., 
king of Macedonia, and of Olympias, a Molossian 
princess, and w T as born at Pella, n.C. 356. He 
succeeded his father in B.C. 336, and two years later 
set out on his eastern expedition. The battles of 
the Granieus (b.c. 334) and of Issus (B.C. 333) made 
him master of S. W. Asia. Egypt was next subdued, 
and Alexandria founded in li.C. 331. The discon¬ 
tent of his army thwarted his designs upon India, 
and in B.c. 323 he died at Babylon. 

For Alexander’s connexion with the Jews, the 
principal authority is Jos. Ant. IX. viii. 3-6. The 
story runs that, w hilst he was besieging Tyre, A. 
sent orders to the Jews to transfer their allegiance 
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to him, and to supply him with provisions and ! 
auxiliaries. The high priest refused on the ground 
of his oath of fidelity to Darius. A. destroyed 
Tyre, took Gaza (B.c. 332) after a two months’ 
siege (Diodor. xvii. 8; Arrian, ii. 26, 27), and 
marched against Jems. The high priest Jaddua 
(Nell 12 11 ), or Simon the Just (Yoma CD), was 
taught in a dream what to do, and led out the 
priests and the people to meet him. At Saplia 
(n^y ‘he watched’; known also as Scopus, Jos. 
Wars , V. ii. 3, an eminence near Jerus. whence city 
and temple were all visible) the priest and the 
king met. A. bowed before the divine name on 
the priest’s tiara, and to the protestations of 
Parmenio replied that in a dream at Dium he 
had seen such a ligure as Jaddua’s, and had 
been promised success and guidance on the way. 
Escorted by the priests, he entered Jems., sacri¬ 
ficed in the temple under the direction of the high 
priest, and, when shown the Book of Dan., inter¬ 
preted of himself such passages as 8 ai and ll 3 . 
Before leaving the city he guaranteed to the Jews 
in all his dominions protection in the usages of 
their fathers, and immunity from taxation in their 
sabbatical years. How much of this story is legend¬ 
ary, it is impossible to decide. It is found in the 
Talmud as well as in Josephus. The silence of the 
classical historians (Arrian, Curtins, Plutarch, and 
tbe Epitomists) is inconclusive, as they are gener¬ 
ally silent concerning matters relating to the Jews. 
The position and the suspected attitude of Jerus. 
make a visit on the part of A. probable in view of 
his contemplated expedition against Egypt. And { 
though imagination has clearly been at work with 
the details of the narrative, the balance of proba¬ 
bility is in favour of its substantial historicity. 

By A. Palestine was included in the province of 
Code - Syria, which extended from Lebanon to 
Egypt. Tbe governor was Androiuachus, who chose 
as his residence the town of Samaria, because of its 
central position, and possibly also of the amenities 
of the neighbourhood. Against him the Samaritans 
rose in revolt, prompted by jealousy of the privi¬ 
leged Jews, by resentment at the establishment 
amongst them of the seat of government, or by the 
opportunity afforded by tbe absence in Egypt of 
such of their compatriots as were most favourably 
disposed towards A. (Jos. Ant. xi. viii. 6). Setting 
lire to the house of Androiuachus, they burnt him 
alive. Tbe news reached A. just after be bad 
received tbe submission of Egypt; and, hastening 
back, he put to death the leaders of the revolt 
(Curt. iv. 8. 10), and removed the rest of the people 
from their city, planting a colony of Macedonians 
in their stead. From that time Shechem, at the 
foot of Mt. Gerizim, became the religious centre 
of the Samaritans. Coins of A. have been found 
coined at Ashkelon and Acco (Ptolemais), and also, 
if Midler’s identifications are correct, at Caesarea, 
Seythopolis, and Kabbah (Midler, Numismatique 
d' Alexandre, 303-309); but it cannot be inferred 
with confidence that these towns were made by him 
sub-capitals of districts, as such coins were issued 
by the Diadochoi long after the death of A. Not 
only were large numbers of the Samaritans settled 
by him in the Thebais (Jos. Ant. XI. viii. 6), and of 
Jews in Alexandria {ib. xix. v. 2; Apion., ii. 4) and 
in the Egyp. villages (see the evidence of papyri in 
Mahaffy, Ptolemies , 86, n.), hut many of the latter 
appear to have willingly enrolled themselves in his 
army. When he was rebuilding the temple of Bel 
in Babylon, his soldiers were ordered to assist in 
removing the rubbish. The Jews are said to have 
refused on the grounds that any dealing with 
idolatry was forbidden them, and that their Scrip¬ 
tures predicted the permanency of the destruction 
of the temple of Bel. They were threatened and 
punished in vain. Appealing to A., they were 


exempted from the task, in virtue of the original 
stipulation that they ‘should continue under the 
laws of their fathers.’ The incident again is of 
doubtful authenticity ; hut it is in agreement with 
all the traditions of the kindly attitude of A. 
towards the Jews. 

In the Biblical hooks A. is expressly mentioned 
only in 1 Mac l 17 6 2 , though several passages in 
Dan. are frequently interpreted as alluding to him. 

Litkraturk.—T he sources of A.’s history arc examined in 
Freeman, Hist. Essays, 2nd Ber. Ess. 5, to which add Pauly, 
HE, art. ‘ Alexander,' and MahalTy, Ptolemies , where in § 68 
evidence is adduced in favour of the novel suggestion, that A. 'a 
friendship to the Jews was duo to his desire to use them us a 
kind of intelligence department to his army. For the rabbinical 
traditions see Derenbourg, Hist. de. la Pal. 1. 41 ff.; Hamburger, 
H E ii. 44-47. Droysen, Gesch. Alex, des Grossen (Hamburg, 1837), 
and Gesch. des HeUenisrnus ((Jotha, 1877) are of special value. 

R. W. Moss. 

ALEXANDER BALAS was either a natural son 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (Jos. Ant. XIII. ii. 1 ; Liv. 
Epit. 50; Strabo, xiii.), or a lad of Smyrna who 
claimed such descent (Justin, xxxv. 1 ; Appian, 
Syr. 67). In the latter (more likely) ease, Balas was 
his proper name, and its etymology is unknown ; 
in the former case the name may be connected 
with the Aram, ‘lord.’ He also assumed his 
reputed father’s title of Epiphanes (1 Mae 10 1 ). 
He was set up as a pretender to the throne of 
Demetrius Soter, whose despotism had alienated 
his subjects and offended his neighbours, by the 
three allied kings, Ptolemy Uiilometor of Egypt, 
Attains II. of rergamum, and Ariarathcs V. of 
Cappadocia. The Romans also supported his 
claims (Polybius, xxxiii. 14. 16), in accordance 
with their policy of promoting civil strife within 
kingdoms that might become formidable. He 
secured the help of Jonathan (b.c. 153) by nomi¬ 
nating him higli priest, and after some reverses 
defeated Demetrius, who fell in the battle. Balas 
thereupon married Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor (for a fuller account of whose relations 
with Balas see Mahalfy, E-mp. of Ptolemies, §§ 208- 
212), and appointed (B.C. 150) Jonathan with 

special honours (Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 2) and 

/A€7K<5dpx7?*> military and civil governor of the pro¬ 
vince, although Syrian commandants were retained 
in several of the principal fortresses. His kingdom 
now established, Balas proved himself an incapable 
ruler, negligent of State affairs, and given up to 
self-indulgence (Midler, Fragm. Hist. Grice, ii. 
prief. xvi, n. 19; Liv. Epit. 50; Justin, xxxv. 2). 
Demetrius Nicator, son of Dem. Soter, invaded 
the country in B.c. 147, and was supported by 
Apollonius, governor of Cude-Syria. But Jonathan 
defeated and slew Apollonius, and was rewarded 
on the part of Balas by the gift of Ekron. Balas, 
however, was deserted by his own soldiers and by 
the people of Antioch. Ptolemy, his father-in-law, 
entered Syria on the plea that Balas was plotting 
against bun, and took up the cause of Demetrius, 
to whom he transferred ids daughter Cleopatra in 
marriage. Balas hastened from Cilicia, where he 
had been trying to quell a revolt, but was defeated 
by Ptolemy. He was either slain (b.c. 146) in the 
battle (Euseb. Chron. Arm. i. 349), or lie fled to 
Abie, in Arabia, where lie was assassinated (Midler, 
l.c. ; 1 Mac ll 17 ). Tbe relation of the Jews to 
Balas, and the consistency of their alliance, appear 
in 1 Mac 10 47 , 11V ‘They were well pleased with 
Alexander, because he was the first that spake 
words of peace unto them, and they were con¬ 
federate with him always.’ IIis necessities and 
his unconcern made Judaea almost autonomous. 

Alexander Epiphanes, I Mac 10 l = A. Balas. 

R. W. Moss. 

ALEXANDRIA (y ’AXefdi'S/jaa), the Hellenic 
capital of Egypt, was founded by Alexander the 
Great, B.C. 332. Under the early Ptolemies it 
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rone to importance, and became the emporium of 
the commerce of the East and of the West. 
Oblong in .shape and rounded at the extremities, — 
Strabo compared it to the chlamvs or cloak of the 
Macedonian cavaliy,—it occupied the narrow strip 
of land which lay between the sea and the Lake 
MareoLis. An artificial mole connected it with 
the island of Pharos, and on either side of the 
mole were commodious harbours which received 
the ships of Europe and Asia. The Lake Mareotis, 
which was joined by a canal to the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile, brought to it the commerce of the East. 
The beauty of the city was proverbial. One-third 
of its extent was occupied with royal palaces and 
open public grounds ; and it had a system of wide 
regular streets with noble colonnades. Its popula¬ 
tion, which amounted to about 800,000 souls in its 
flourishing period, consisted chiefly of Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Jews, who occupied separate quarters. 
The RegioJudieorum, which lay in the north-eastern 
portion of the city, was surrounded by walls. A 
special governor, called the Alabareh, presided over 
it, and the Jews were permitted to live according 
to their own laws. The Jews—the mercenary race 
as they were called —were not popular with their 
fellow-citizens, but they were protected by the 
rulers, (iS reek and Roman, who recognised the value 
of their services to the commercial prosperity of 
the city. When A. became part of the Roman 
Empire, B.c. 30, and a granary of Rome, the im¬ 
portant com trade with Italy fell into the hands of 
Jewish merchants. 

The Laguhe were munificent patrons of learning, 
and it was their ambition to make their capital 
a place of intellectual renown. They collected 
within its walls the largest library of antiquity, 
part of which was housed in the temple of Serupis 
m the Egyptian quarter, and another part in the 
museum which was situated in the Eruchium or 
Greek quarter. To the museum was attached a 
stall of professors, who were salaried by the State. 
It had a banqueting-hall in which the professors 
dined, corridors for peripatetic lectures, and a 
theatre for public disputations. The chief subjects 
of study were grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, and geography. The school 
of philosophical thought which ultimately arose 
was eclectic, a patchwork of earlier systems, and 
it closed its career by dethroning philosophy in 
favour of religious tradition. 

For the student of Christian theology, A. 
occupies an important place in the history of 
religious development as the cradle of a school of 
thought in which the earliest attempt was made 
to bring the teaching of the OT into relation 
with Hellenic ideas. It was in A. that the lleb. 
Scriptures were first translated into Greek. 
This translation, although it afterwards became 
‘ the first apostle to the nations,’ was not made 
with a missionary purpose, being intended to afford 
a knowledge of the law to the numerous Jews who 
had grown up in ignorance of the IIel». language. 
Rut having opened up their treasures to the curious 
Greeks, it became necessary for the Jews to explain 
and to defend them. It was the claim of the Jew 
that the Scriptures are the sole source of a true 
knowledge of God and of human duty ; hut when 
he became familiar with Greek literature, it was 
impossible to deny that there also were found noble 
doctrines and excellent counsels. The Alex¬ 
andrian Jew ofi'ered an Apologia for his exclusive 
claim, which was repeated by the Christian Fathers, 
lived through the entire Middle Ages, and almost 
to our own time, l’lato and Pythagoras, he said, 
and even Homer, borrowed all their wisdom from 
the OT Scriptures. Aristobulus, a Jewish courtier, 
who lived about the middle of the second century 
B.C., writes: ‘ Plato took our legislation as his 


model, and it is certain that he knew the 
whole of it; the same is true of Pythagoras.* 
In order to gain venerated authority for this 
assertion, the Jews composed verses in the name of 
the mystic poets of antiquity, in praise of Moses 
and of Judaism. In his commentary on the 
Pentateuch, Aristobulus introduces Orpheus, 
and makes him say that he cannot reveal the 
God whom clouds conceal; that the water-born 
Moses alone of mortals received knowledge from 
on high on two tables. Another writer of Egypt 
who was a contemporary of Aristobulus, the author 
of the third of the Sibylline Books, introduces the 
Sibyl of Cum;e, who speaks of the Jews as a nation 
appointed by God to be the guide of all mortals; 
and she offers the coming Messianic salvation to 
all nations if they will turn from their idols to 
serve the living God. 

Having thus established to their own satisfaction 
that Gentile wisdom comes from the Scriptures, the 
Jews next proceeded to place it thereby the help of 
the magic wand of allegorical interpretation. Thus 
interpreted, the narratives of Scripture easily 
ielded up Platonic and Stoic dogmas. The 
ewisli Alexandrian philosophy, which began with 
Aristobulus and culminated in Philo, was an 
elaborate attempt to clothe Greek philosophical 
ideas in Scripture language, and thus to confer 
upon them the authority of divine revelation. It 
was to Platonism and Stoicism that the Jewish 
scholars most naturally turned ; for in the lofty 
monotheism of the former, and in the moral 
earnestness of the latter, they seemed to hear 
echoes of Isaiah and Solomon, ft was through the 
influence of Platonic and Stoic conceptions that the 
Sophia and the Lo*>os assumed such importance in 
the Jewish Alexandrian philosophy. In the Heb. 
Scriptures they had been personified, but they were 
now hynostatized, and became intermediaries be¬ 
tween the creature ami the Most High God. 

The Jewish philosophy of A., which was not 
confined to A., but spread through the whole of 
the Greek-speaking Diaspora, exercised a certain 
influence upon the Greeks, who were drawn 
towards Judaism by its accent of certainty about 
God, which was always wanting even in the loftiest 
theology of their own philosophers. Its main 
influence, however, lay in its Hellenizing of the 
Jews, who were enabled to appropriate Hellenic 
views of life without conscious apostasy from 
Judaism. The extent of the influence of Jewish 
Alexandrian philosophy on the writers of the NT 
has been variously estimated. There are striking 
similarities between the terminology and some¬ 
times between the thoughts of St. Paul and of 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews and those 
of Philo. Rut the similarities are probably due to 
their common knowledge of the current teaching 
of the Greek-speaking synagogue. On the other 
hand, the direct practical spirit of the NT writers 
offers a strong contrast to the dreamy intel- 
lectualism of Philo’s allegories. 

The name of the city of Alexandria does not 
occur in the NT. Mention is made of a synagogue 
of the Alexandrians in Jerusalem (Ac6 H ). Apollos 
is described as an ‘Alexandrian by race’ (Ac 18 24 ). 
St. Paul sailed on two occasions in Alexandrian 
ships, which probably belonged to the corn trade 
(Ac 27° 28 11 ). 

It is remarkable that neither St. Paul nor his 
companions visited A., in some respects the most 
promising missionary field in the world. As regards 
St. Paul, to hazard a conjecture, ho may nave 
been deterred by what occurred in Corinth (1 Co 
l 12 ), where Apollos followed him, and by his preach¬ 
ing produced an unhappy division without intend¬ 
ing it. St. Paul may have felt that his simple pre¬ 
sentation of Christ crucified would be unwelcome 
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Rmong hearers accustomed to the word of wisdom 
in tro]>e and allegory. If we were to accept the 
view of those critics who hold that Apollos wrote 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to the Jewish Chris¬ 
tians of A., it would be easy to explain St. Paul’s 
conduct, as it would have been contrary to his 
custom to visit a Church which a fellow-labourer 
had alroady made his own (2 Co 10 16 ). 

According to Eusebius (1I.E. ii. 16), St. Mark was 
the first who was sent to Egypt, where he preached 
the gospel which he had written, and established 
churches in A. ‘The multitude of believers,’ 
he adds, ‘both men and women, lived lives of the 
most extreme and philosophical asceticism.* The 
statement of Eusebius about St. Mark, which he 
introduces with the formula ‘ they say,’ and con¬ 
nects with fanciful legends, has clearly no 
authority. His description, however, of the char¬ 
acter of the early Alexandrian Church is probably 
correct. During the second and third centuries of 
our era Alexandria was the intellectual capital of 
Christendom. In the Alexandrian heretics Basi- 
lides and Valentinus, and in the Church Fathers 
Clement and Driven, we observe how the spirit of 
Jewish Alexandrian philosophy passed into Chris¬ 
tianity. See Philosophy, Religion. 

Literature.— Strabo, Geog. xvii. ; Eusebius, Praepar , Evang. 
13 ; Pat.r. Or. xxi. ; Or. Syb. iii. ; Dahne, Get. Darstell. d. Jua.- 
Alcx. Pel.-Philos. ; Pauly-Wissowa, 11E\ Drummond, Philo- 
Jxuloeu8\ Uausrath, Times of Apottlei. 

J. Gum. 

ALGUM TREES, ALMUG TREES ’algum- 

mim, 2 Ch 2 8 9 10,11 ; ’ almuggim , 1 K 10 n * ia , 

LXX. £u\a ireuiava ; Vulg. ligna thyina, ligna 
pinea).— Celsius ( llierobot . i. 173) states that some 
doubted the identity of the algum and the almug. 
This doubt, however, is not justified by the trans¬ 
position of the letters in the two names. Such 
transposition is extremely common in lleb. proper 
names (c.g. Rehum , on**), Neh 12 3 , is called in v. 18 
of the same chapter llarim , Die 1 ). We are told that 
algum trees were brought from Opliir (2 Ch 9 10 ). 
Almug trees were also brought from Ophir (1 K 
10 11 ). These passages are perfectly parallel, and 
plainly refer to the same tree. 

But, in 2 Ch 2 s , Solomon instructs Hiram to 
send ‘cedar trees, fir trees, and algum trees (AVm 
almuggim) out of Lebanon.’ Did the term algum 
in Lebanon signify one tree and in Ophir another? 
This is possible. Cedar, in Eng., is applied to 
various species of Cupress us, Abies, Juniper us , 
and Larix, as well as to Ccdrus fAbani. Fir, in 
Eng., is applied to several species of Abies, and 
the Scotch fir is Pinus sylvestris, L. Spruce is 
used in Europe for Abies excelsa, L., and in the 
United States for three species of Abies: A. Cana¬ 
densis , Mich., A, alba , Mich., and A. nigra, Poir. 
Instances of this might easily be multiplied. If 
we accept this supposition, the passage is amply 
explained. But it affords no clue to the name of 
the tree growing in Lebanon. If, on the other 
hand, the tree which Solomon requested Hiram to 
send was the same as that brought from Ophir, 
was Lebanon a station for it ? This is also possible. 
We do not know where Ophir was, nor what the 
tree was. It would be quite rash to say that it 
could not grow in both localities. The cedar, 
mentioned in the same clause, grows in Lebanon, 
Amanus, Taurus, the Himalayas, and the Atlas. 
It is also uncertain what fir is alluded to in the 
passage. There are firs in Lebanon, and also in 
some, at least, of the localities proposed for Ophir. 
It is possible that the unknown tree had a range 
which included Lebanon and Ophir. 

The conditions for any candidate for the algum 
or almug tree, imported from Ophir, are—(1) that 
it should be a wood of sufiicient value to make its 
importation from so distant a country as Ophir, be 


it Arabia, India, or the East Coast of Africa, pro¬ 
fitable ; (2) that it should be suitable for m'ppp 
terraces (m. highways or stairs , more properly a 
staircase, 2 Ch 9 11 ), and q pillars (m. a prop or 
rails, more properly balustrade, 1 K 10 12 ), and for 
harps and psalteries. Fifteen different candidates 
have been proposed, among them thyine wood, 
deodar, fir, bukm (Cicsalpina Sappan). The 
majority of scholars, following the opinion of 
certain Itabbis, incline to the red sandal wood 
(Pterocarpus Santalina, L.), a native of Coroman¬ 
del and Ceylon. There is not, however, a particle 
of direct evidence in its favour. Against it is the 
fact that it occurs now in commerce only in small 
billets, unsuitable for staircases, balustrades, or 
even the construction of harps and psalteries. It 
is, however, possible that larger sticks might have 
been cut in ancient times. 

In the uncertainty which must ever remain as to 
the identity of the tree intended, and with the 
probability that a considerable number of trees 
which grew in Lebanon are now extinct there 
j owing to denudation of forests, and the possibility 
that the Lebanon algum may have been a different 
tree with the same name, it is needless to suggest 
an interpolation of the passage ‘out of Lebanon ” 
(2 Ch 2 8 ). G. E. Post. 

ALIAH (nty).—A ‘duke’ of Edom, 1 Ch 1 B1 = 
Alvah, Gn 36 40 . 

ALIAN (|;Vy).—A descendant of Esau, 1 Ch 1*° = 
Aivan, Gn 36 M . 

ALIEN.—See Foreigner. 

ALL.—There are few words in the Eng. Bible 
the preeise meaning of which is ho often missed as 
the word ‘all.’ The foil, examples need special 
attention. 1. When joined to a pers. pron. all 
usually follows the pron. in mod. usage, in early 
Eng. it often precedes it. Is 53'* ‘ All we like sheep 
have gone astray ’; but Ts 64° ‘ We all d j fade as a 
leaf.’ 2. All stands for ‘all people’ in 1 Ti 4 18 
‘ that thy profiting may appear to all.’ 3. Follow¬ 
ing the Gr. (Tras), all is used with a freedom which 
is denied to it in mod. Eng. In He 7 7 , ‘without 
all contradiction,’ all—any whatever. Cf. Shaks. 
Macbeth , III. ii. 11— 

‘Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard,’ 

In Col l 10 ‘unto all pleasing’ is a literal tr. of 
the Gr., and means ‘in order to please (God) in 
every way.’ Similarly all is used for ‘every’ in 
Dt 22 s ‘ In like manner shalt thou do . . . with all 
(RV ‘ every ’) lost thing of thy brother’s ’; Rev 18 la 
* all manner of vessels of ivory,’ and even without 
the word ‘ manner ’ in the same verse, ‘ all thyine 
wood.’ 4. All means ‘altogether’ in 1 K 14 10 ‘ till 
it be all gone’; Nah 3 1 ‘ Woe to the bloody city ! 
it is all full of lies.’ Cf. Caxton (1483) ‘The lady 
wente oute of her wytte and was al demonyak.’ 
This is the meaning of ‘all’ in * All hail,’ Mt 28 9 , 
literally, ‘ be altogether whole, or in health.’ 6. All 
appears in some interesting phrases. All along: 
1 S 28 20 ‘ Then Saul fell straightway all along on 
the earth ’ (RV ‘ his full length upon the earth ’); 
Jer 41* ‘weeping all along as he went,’ i.e. 
throughout the whole way he went; cf. ‘ I knew 
that all along,’ i.e. throughout the whole time. 
All In all: 1 Co 15 28 ‘ that God may be all in 
all’ (Gr. vdvra tv iratriv, all things in all [persons 
and ] things). Cf. Sir 43^ ‘ He (God) is all ’ (rd xdv 
tanv aMs). Different is Shaks. (Mam. I. ii. 198) 
‘Take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon hia like a^ain,' 

where all in all is ‘altogether.* All one: 1 Co 11® 
‘that is even all one (RV ‘one and the same 
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thing’) as if she were shaven’; Job 9 M RV ‘ It is 
all one’ (Ileb. N'n-nnx), i.c. it is a matter of indiffer- 
enec. AH the whole occurs in l’s 96 l l*r. Bk. 
‘Sing unto the Lord, all the whole earth’ (AV 
and RV ‘all the earth’). This redundancy is 
found in various forms in old Eng., as ‘ the whole 
all,’ ‘the all whole,’ ‘all and whole.’ For all: 
Jn 21 n ‘for all (=-notwithstanding) there were so 
many.’ Cf. Tindale’s tr. of Ac 16 37 ‘ for all that 
we are Romans.’ Once for all: He 10 10 (Gr. 
indirect ); this is the only occurrence in AV, and it 
gives for all in ital.; but RV, which omits the 
italics here, gives the same tr. of this adv. in He 
7 37 9 13 , Jude 3 , and in marg. of Ro G 10 . In 1 Co 15'* 
it is tr. ‘at once’ in both VSS. All to brake: Jg 
9®* ‘And a certain woman cast a piece of a mill¬ 
stone upon Abimelech’s head, and all to brake 
(ItV ‘and brake’) his skull.’ This is the most 
interesting of those phrases in which the word * all ’ 
is found. The meaning is not, ‘ and all in order to 
break his skull ’; the verb is in the past tense. 
The ‘to’ is not the sign of the inlin., it goes with 
the verb, like the Ger. zcr , to signify asunder, or 
in pieces. So we find to-burst, to-cut, to-rend, to- 
rive, etc. ‘ All ’ was prefixed to this emphatic verb 
to give it greater emphasis. Hence ‘alt to-brako’ 
means ‘altogether broke in pieces.* Cf. Tindale’s 
tr. of Mt 7“ ‘lest they tread them under their feet, 
and the other turn again, and all to rent you.’ Sir 
T. More says {Works, 1557, p. 1224) ‘She fel in 
hand with hym . . . and all to rated him.* 

J. Hastings. 

ALLAMMELECH (n^R).—Perhaps * King’s oak,’ 
a town of Asher probably near Acco (Jos 19 3rt ). The 
site is not known. 

ALLAR (B’A \Up t A ’A Up, AV Aalar), l Es 5 3 «. 
—One of the leaders of those Jews who could not 
show their peligree as Isr. at the return from 
captivity under Zerubbabel. The name seems to 
correspond to limner in Ezr 2 nu , Neh 7 61 , one of the 
places from which t hese Jews returned. In 1 Es 
Cherub, Addan, and Iminer appear as ‘ Charaatha- 
lan leading them and Allar.’ 

II. St. J. Thackeray. 

ALLAY, not found in AV, is introduced by RV 
into Ec 10 4 ‘yielding allayoth (AV ‘pacilieth’) 
great offences.’ The meaning seems to be that a 
spirit of conciliation puts an end to offences more 
completely than a strong arm. Cf. Sliaks. 2 Henry 
VI. IV. i. 60, ‘allay this thy abortive pride.* 

J. Hastings. 

ALLEGE occurs but twice, VVis 18 2a 4 a'"* 
{vTrofivi)<Ta$, ItV‘bringing to remembrance’) the oaths 
and covenants made with the fathers’; and Ac 17 3 
‘Opening and a ln * that Christ must needs have 
suffered, where it has the old meaning of adducing 
proofs (irapaTiOtpcros), like Lat. allegare, not the 
mod. sense of asserting. Allegiance, not in AV, is 
given in RV at 1 Ch 12 29 as tr. of 4 Kept their 
a. to (AV ‘ Kept the ward of’) the house of Saul.* 

J. Hastings. 

ALLEGORY. —i. History of the Word.— 
The substantive dW-qyopla, with its verb dWriyopevu), 
is derived from &X\ o, something else , and ayopevw, 
I speak ; and is defined by Heraclitus (Hcraclides ?) 
—probably of the first century a.d.— as follows: 
AXXa pdv dyopeuiov rp6iros Vrepa 81 Cov \tyei ar}p.alvij}v 
tiruvdfiu)* dXXrjyopla KaXeirai : ‘ The mode of speech 
which says other things (than the mere letter) and 
hints at different things from what it expresses, 
is called appropriately allegory * (e. 5). Neither 
substantive nor verb is found in the LXX; and 
the verb alone, and that only once (Gal 4 24 ), occurs 
in the NT. The word, whether substantive or 
verb, appears to be altogether late Greek. Plutarch 
(flourished 80-120 A.D.) tells us ( De Ami. Poet. 19 


E) that it was the equivalent in his day for the 
more old-fashioned uiriuoia, the deeper sense (or the 
figure expressing it), which was a special feature 
in the Stoic philosophy, with its Otpanela ( treatment , 
manipulation) ; and Cicero had not long before 
introduced dWrjyopia, in its Greek form, in two or 
three passages in his works ( e.a. Orator 27 ; Ad 
Attic, ii. 20); while Philo had freely used sub¬ 
stantive and verb early in the first century; and 
the verb is used in Josephus (Ant. Protein. 4) of 
some of the writings of Moses. 

ii. Distinctive Meaning.— The provinces of 
allegory, type, symbol, parable, fable, metaphor, 
analogy, mystery, may all trench upon one 
another; but each has its speciality, and the same 
thing can only receive the tlifferent names as it is 
viewed from the different points. Allegory differs 
essentially from type in that it is not a premonition 
of future development, and that there is no neces¬ 
sary historical and real correspondence in the main 
idea of the original to the new application of it: 
from symbol, in that it is not a lower grade natur¬ 
ally shadowing forth a higher; from parable, in 
that it is not a picture of a single compact truth, 
but a transparency through which the different 
details are seen as different truths, and in that it 
is not necessarily ethical in its aim; from fable, 
in that its lessons are not confined to the sphere of 
practical worldly prudence; from metaphor, in 
that its interpretation is not immediate and 
obvious, but has to be sought out through the 
medium of verbal or phenomenal parallels; from 
analogy, because it is not addressed to the reason 
so inuen as to the imagination ; and from mystery, 
in that it does not await a new r order of things to 
be specially manifested and truly discerned. All 
these tropes may indeed be classed under the 
allegorical or the figurative, so far as they all 
point to a sense different from that contained in 
the mere letter. But, conventionally and in 
practice, allegory has a sphere of its own. In the 
non-specific sense, it has to do with the general 
relations of life in its external resemblances, one 
thing being mirrored in another according to out¬ 
ward appearance, so that the appearance of the 
one can serve as the figure of the other. In other 
w r ords, the thing put before the eye or ear repre¬ 
sents, not itself, but something else in some may 
like it. Thus the fish was early used as an allegory 
of Christ; it was not, strictly speaking, a symbol, 
or a type, or a parable, orfany of the figures above 
compared. The resemblance w’as both far-fetched 
and outward, being evolved from the several letters 
of the word IxOot as the initials of T??<ro0?, Xpurr6s t 
Qfov, Ti6s, Hur-Zip. Of allegory proper, more or less 
elaborated, we have within the bounds of the 
sacied books very little. In the OT may be 
instanced the allegory of the Vine in the 80tli 
Psalm, and in the NT those of the Door, the 
Shepherd (Jn 10), and the Vine (Jn 15). In the 
more confined, the technical and historical sense, it 
denoted, especially for Alexandrian Greeks and 
Jew's, the system of interpretation by which the 
most ancient Greek literature, in the one case, and 
the OT writings (and subsequently the NT), in 
the other, were assigned their value in proportion 
as they meant, not what they said, but something 
else, and could be made the clothing of cosmo¬ 
logical, philosophical, moral, or religious ideas. 
This leans us to the third .and final division. 

iii. Allegorical Interpretation.— The ten¬ 
dency to allegorize has its foundations in human 
nature. Constantly and unconsciously we read 
into the creations of other men, as, for example, 
into a painting or a poem, our own thoughts, con¬ 
ceptions, and emotions, and are scarcely to be 
persuaded that they w ere not the original thoughts, 
conceptions, and emotions of the creator. Or, 
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again, when any literature has so deeply inwrought 
itself into the hearts and lives of a people as to have 
become a sacred and inseparable constituent of 
their nature, and when time lias nevertheless so 
far changed the current of thought as to make 
that literature apparently inconsistent with the 
new idea, or inadequate to express it,—then the 
choice for the people lies between a ruinous breach 
with what is, by this time, part and parcel of 
themselves, and, on the other hand, forcing the 
old language to be a vehicle for the new thought. 
Hence tlie tendency to allegory, which is indigenous 
to human nature, becomes, in the absence of his¬ 
torical criticism, also inevitable , except to the 
indifferent iconoclast, if such there be. Allegory 
proved the safety-valve for Greek, Jew, and 
Christian. During and, perhaps, owing to the in¬ 
tellectual movement of the fifth century B.C., —in 
spite of the severe critical deprecation of Plato, 
whose mind was set on higher things,—Homer, 
the * Bible of the Greeks,’ was saved for the 
educated by allegory; with the stories he told of 
the gods, if he was not allegorical, he was impious, 
or they were immoral. Hence, from Anaxagoras 
onwards, the actions of the Homeric gods and 
heroes are allegories of the forces of nature ; and, 
in Heraclitus (first century A.D.), the 4 story of Ares 
and Aphrodite and Heplurstus is a picture of iron 
subdued by lire, and restored to its original hard¬ 
ness by Poseidon, that is, by water.* Or else they 
are the movements of mental powers and moral 
virtues; and so, in Corn ulus (also first cent. A.D.), 
when Odysseus filled his ears that he might be 
deaf to the song of the Sirens, it is an allegory of 
the righteous filling their senses and powers of 
mind with divine words and actions that the 
passions and pleasures which tempt ail men on the 
sea of life might knock at their doors in vain 
(Hatch, Hibbert Lectures , 1888, pp. 02, 64). 

But allegorizing was Jewish as well as Greek, and 
Palestinian as well as Hellenistic. Both sections 
of Jews used allegory for apologetic purposes, 
but not with identical aims. The Pal. Jews 
allegorized the OT, finding a hidden sense in 
sentences, words, letters, and (in the centuries 
after Christ) even vowel-points, in order to 
satisfy their consciences for the non-observance 
of laws that had become impracticable, or to 
justify traditional and often trivial increment, or 
to defend God against apparent inconsistency, or 
the writers or historical characters against impiety 
or immorality; or, generally, for homiletical pur¬ 
poses. Thus Akiba (first and second centuries A.D. ) 
claimed to have saved by allegory the Soticj of 
Songs from rejection. Allegory was a consider¬ 
able element in the Pal. Haggada (or inter¬ 
pretation ), and there were definite canons regu¬ 
lating its use. The Hellenistic Jews, whose 
metropolis of culture was Alexandria, and who, 
in the neighbourhood of NT times, constituted 
the majority of Jew T s, directed their apologetic 
towards educated Greeks, for philosophical pur¬ 
poses, and allegorized the OT to prove that tneir 
sacred books were neither barbarous nor immoral 
nor impious, that their religion had the Bame 
rationale as Greek philosophy, and that Moses had 
been the teacher, or, at all events, the anticipator, 
of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
The Hellenistic thinkers desired to be Greek philo¬ 
sophers without ceasing to be Jewish religionists. 
Thus the Alexandrian Aristobulus (second cent. 
B.C.), reputed to be the earliest known Hellenistic 
allegorizer, in his commentary on the Pent, ad¬ 
dressed to Ptolemy Philometor, sought (as Clement 
of Alexandria says) to * bring Peripatetic philo¬ 
sophy out of Moses and the Prophets.* But the 
representative Alexandrian allegorizer was Philo 
(early in first century A.D.): he reduced allegory to 
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a system of his own, with canons similar to those 
of the Pal. TIaggadists, but freely used, and 
adapted to philosophical ends by means of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas. Professing to retain 
the literal sense as carrying in itself moral teach¬ 
ing, he nevertheless made the allegorical so tran- 
scendently significant (as the soul in the body) that 
both literal and moral were continually over¬ 
whelmed : before the writer’s determination to 
extract the allegorical at all costs and in any sense 
that at the time suited his inood, the facts often 
disappeared, the narrative was turned upside down, 
and, in the handling of the characters of OT 
story, the unities were entirely ignored. So, when 
it is said that Jacob took a stone for his pillow, 
what he did, as the archetype of a self-disciplining 
soul, was to put one of the incorporeal intelligences 
of that holy ground close to his mind; and, under 
tho pretext of going to sleep, he, in reality, found 
repose in the intelligence which he had chosen that 
on it he might lay the burden of his life. Again, 
Joseph is made, in one aspect, tho type or the 
sensual mind, and, in another, of a conqueror 
victorious over pleasure. 

We find the Alexandrian method employed upon 
the OT as early as the Book of Wisdom and its 
allegorical interpretation of the manna in tho 
Pent. (16 20flr *), &nd of the high priest’s robe as the 
image of the whole w T orhl (18- 4 ). 

The early Christians therefore found this current 
and acknowledged method of interpretation to their 
hand in the arguments they drew from the OT 
against the unbelieving Jews; and, in particular, 
St. Paul and tho Paulinists, in their efforts to 
turn the law itself against the law-worshipping 
Judaisers. But not till post-apostolic times, cul¬ 
minating in the times of Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, does the allegorical method show itself 
in any luxuriance. The method of Jesus and the 
speakers and writers in NT is typical rather 
than allegorical, and Palestinian rather than Alex¬ 
andrian ; and, in any case, is self-r«\strained and 
free from the characteristic extravagance of rabbi 
and philosopher. St. Paul, in his application of 
the method to the command as to oxen threshing 
(1 Co 9 yf -), to tho rock (1 Co 1() 4 ), and to the veil of 
Moses (2 Co 3 13flr, )» is both Palestinian and Alex¬ 
andrian in disregarding the original drift of the 
passages and incidents, treating it as nothing 
(1 Co 9 10 ) in comparison with the typico-allegorical 
interpretation ; nut he is Pal. in being homiletical 
in his aim and not philosophical, and in having 
persons and events in his perspective rather than 
abstract truth. In Gal 4 21 ^ he openly affirms that 
Hagar and Sarah, Ishm&el and Isaac, iarlv dWrj- 
yopotifiwa } i.e. are (1) spoken or written of in the 
Scriptures allegorically, or (2) interpreted allegori¬ 
cally (with his approval) in his own day; ana, in, 
treating them (somewhat after Philo’s manner 
upon the same subject) as representing two different 
covenants, one of tho present and the other of the 
future Jerusalem, he approximates to the Alex¬ 
andrian philosophical practice of allegorizing con¬ 
crete things, persons, and events into abstract 
ideas: but only approximates; for not only is he 
clearly historical and typical in his basis, and 
homiletical in his aim, but, if <rvaroix^ refers (as 
some think) to the numerical value of the letters 
according to the Rabbinic Gematria, he is, even 
here, Palestinian rather than Alexandrian in his 
method of interpretation. In the Ep. to the Hebrews 
the influence or Philo and Alexandria comes out 
more definitely. The writer is an 1 idealist whose 
heaven is the home of all transcendental realities, 
whose earth is full of their symbols, and these are 
most abundant where earth is most sacred—in the 
temple (or tabernacle) and worship of his people.* 
He is Alexandrian in his frequent contrasts between 
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the invisible (11 1 ), imperishable ( 8 5 9 23 12 28 ), arche¬ 
typal world ( 8 2 ), and the visible (11 s ), perishable 
( 12 - 7 ) world of appearance (11 3 ), the imperfect copy 
(u7r65eiy/Aa) of the former (9" a 8 s ); or, again, between 
Judaism as the shadow (anLa) and Christianity as 
the nearest earthly approximation ((.Iku'v) to the 
heavenly substance (rd ^irovpdvia) ( 8 5 10 1 ); and the 
allegory of Melchizedek, based not on the historical 
personage so much as on the nature of the two 
passing allusions to him, combined with the signifi¬ 
cance of the great silence elsewhere in the OT 
as to his birth and descent, as well as of the two 
names Melchizedek and Salem,— all these together 
being made the foundation of a logical construction 
of the person and work of Christ as an embodiment 
of the preconceived idea,—can hardly be considered 
without regard to Philo’s treatment of Melchizedek 
as an allegory of his apparently impersonal Logos. 
And yet, with the expression in the 110th Psalm be¬ 
fore us, ‘ Thou art a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedek,’ we must allow Dr. Westcott a 
certain margin of justification when he maintains 
that the treatment of Melchizedek is typical rather 
than allegorical; though he appears to he too 
sweeping when he affirms, ‘ There is no allegory in 
this epistle.’ J. MASSIE. 

ALLEMETH (rv:Vy), AV Alemeth, 1 Ch (F; 
Almon Jos 21 18 .—A Levitical city of Ben¬ 

jamin. It is noticed with Anathoth, and is the 
present 'AImtt on the hills N. of Anathoth. SWF 
vol. iii. sheet xvii. C. It. CoNDER. 

ALLIANCE. —The attitude of the Israelites to 
foreign nations varied greatly at different periods 
in their history. In early times alliances were 
entered into and treaties concluded without the 
slightest scruple. Even intermixture with alien 
raeeB was so far from being tabooed, that it was 
one of the principal means by which the land west 
of the Jordan was secured. Thus we are told that 
Judah married and had children by the daughter of 
a Canaanite (Cn 38 2 ), the tradition embodying the 
history of the elan in a personal narrative. Again, 
the condemnation of Simeon and Levi (On 34*°) is 
evidently due to the violation of a treaty previously 
entered into with Shechem (cf. the story of the 
Gibeonites, Jos 9 3 , 2 S 21'). 

For the earliest period, then, it may he held that 
treaties with Canaanitish clans were frequent 
and general. On the other hand, they played 
an important part in the internal history of the 
Hebrews. Israel was by no means at first so 
homogeneous as is often supposed: the tribes, 
practically independent of each other, were gradu¬ 
ally knit together by circumstances. Common 
dangers led to common action on the part of two or 
more of them : the leaders conferred together, or 
the chief of the strongest clan, or of the one most 
immediately threatened, assumed the headship, 
and the way was prepared for a close confederation. 
The times of the Judges furnish ample evidence of 
this, and the monarchy had no other foundation. 
A very curious alliance, and one that proves both 
the looseness of the Heh. confederacy and the 
readiness with which relations were entered into 
with foreigners, is that between David and Achish, 
king of Gath (1 S 27 2 ). Under it, David was pre¬ 
pared to fight, on behalf of the traditional enemies 
of his race, against the Bonjamito kingdom of Saul. 
That he did not, was apparently due solely to the 
suspicions of his fidelity entertained by the lords 
of tlie Philistines. 

When the monarchy became settled and com¬ 
paratively powerful under Solomon, treaties with 
foreigners, in the stricter sense, became frequent. 
Solomon himself formed an alliance with Iliram, 
king of Tyre (1 K 5), and it is most probable that 


some of his marriages, and especially that with the 
daughter of Pharaoh, cemented a political union. 
The frequency with which rebels and outlaws 
sought a refuge in Egypt made such a union 
desirable. On the other hand, the memorials of 
the capture of Jerus. by Shishak of Egypt disprove 
the conjecture that las attack on Belioboam was 
made in support of Jeroboam. After the secession 
of the ten tribes, Israel and Judah both sought 
foreign assistance against each other. Asa, on being 
attached by Baasha, bribed Benhadad of Syria to 
dissolve the alliance he had previously formed with 
Israel, and to join him in his war with that country. 
It was not until the reigns of Jehosliaphat and 
Aliab that the two countries found themselves in 
accord, and fought side by sido against the heathen. 
Their union was, of course, purely political: it had 
nothing to do with religious or sentimental con¬ 
siderations. Aliab could also form, or maintain, 
an alliance with the king of Phoenicia, and build 
an altar to Baal as the guardian and avenger of 
the treaty (1 K 1C 31 ). With the entrance of the 
Assyrians on the scene, a new series of alliances is 
begun. Jehu’s tribute to Shalmaneser was that of 
a vassal rather than an ally, and Menahem seems 
to have bribed Tiglath-pileser to aid him against 
his own subjects (2 K 15 1B ). At this point, how¬ 
ever, the prophets begin to inveigh against these 
alliances (cf. especially Hos Is 30 ln ), and the 
national exclusiveness is finally perfected by Ezra 
and his school. J. Millar. 

ALLIED (Neh 13 4 only) has the special meaning 
of connected by marriage. So Bob. of Glouc.— 

‘ And saide, that It was to hvm preat prow and honour 
To bo in such inariage alien to the emperour.* 

J. Hastings. 

ALLON. — i. (B ’AXXcfc, A f A5\dv, AV Allom), 
1 Es 5 ' M .—His descendants are the last named 
among the children of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerubbabel. He may he the same 
as Ami (v?k ’H/acI), the last named m the parallel 
list in Ezr 2 r>7 , or Amon (pos ’II fidfx), Neh 7 M ; 
but the eight preceding names in 1 Es have no 
parallels in tne canonical hooks, so that the 
identification is doubtful. Fritzsche conjectures 
viol fi\W, meaning ‘etc.’ 2. A Simeonite prince, 
l Ch 4 87 . 11. St. J. Thackeray. 

ALLON BACUTH (no? pVx, AV A. Bachuth, 

‘oak of weeping’), where Deborah, Bebekah’s 
nurse, was buried, was at Bethel (Gn 35 s ). See 
Bethel, Oak. C. B. Conder. 

ALLOW. —Two distinct Lat. words, allaudare, 
to praise, approve, and allocare, to place (the 
latter through the French alouer), assumed in 
Eng. the same form ‘allow.’ Consequently in the 
five occurrences of this word in AV there are two 
distinct meanings. 1. To approve’. Bo 7 15 ‘For 
that which I do, I a. not ’ (Gr. 7 lv&oku, hence BV 
‘know not’); Bo 14 22 ‘Happy is he that con- 
demneth not himself in that thing which he 
a rth ’ (BV ‘ approveth’); 1 Th 2 4 ; and Lk ll 48 
‘Ye a. the deeds (BV ‘consent unto the works’) 
of your fathers.’ Cf. Ps 11 * Pr. Bk. ‘The Lord 
Ruth (AV and BV ‘trieth’) the righteous.’ 2 . 
To place before one so as to see and admit it, to 
acknowledge, accept: Ac 24 1 ® ‘Which they them¬ 
selves also a.’(Gr. irpoa5^x°f Jtal f EV ‘look for,’ m. 
‘accept’). Allowable (not in AV or BV) is found 
in l’ref. of AV=‘worthy of approval.’ Allowance 
is also in Prof. AV=approval, and has been intro¬ 
duced by BV at Jer 52 3i in the mod. sense of 
‘ portion ’ (AV ‘ diet ’). Cf. 1 Es l 7 . 

J. Hastings. 

ALMIGHTY is used in OT as tr. of 48 times 
(all the occurrences of that word) of wh. 31 are 
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in Job. In NT it is used as tr. of wavTOKparup 10 
times (all the occurrences of that word), of wh. 9 
are in ltev. It is also freq. in Apocr. See God. 

J. Hastings. 

AL MODAD (ritebx), the first-named son of 
Joktan, Gn 10 26 , 1 Ch l 20 . The context seems to 
imply that some tribe or district of S. Arabia is 
meant, but the name has not hitherto been identi¬ 
fied with certainty. The first element has been 
variously explained as the Arab, article (this is 
perhaps intended by the Massoretic punctuation; 
so Dillmann on Gn 10 26 ), as the Sem. El (‘God’; so 
Hal^vy), and as the Arab, til (‘family’; so Glaser, 
Skizze , ii. 425). The second element seems clearly 
to be a derivative of the verb wadd (to love), of the 
same stem as the name Wadd, a god of the 
Minmans and other Arabian races. As a word 
that can be read Maudad is applied in inscriptions 
to the Gebanites in their relation to the kings of 
Main, Glaser suggests that the name should be 
rendered ‘the family to whom the otiice of Maudad,’ 
i.e. some priesthood of Wadd, ‘ was assigned,’ and 
that the tribe should be identified with the 
Gebanites, whom he places in the S.W. corner of 
Arabia. Others have supposed the word to be 
corrupt, and have corrected it Al-Murad, the well- 
known name of a tribe of Yemen. 

I). S. Maiigoliouth. 
ALMON.— See Allemeth. 

ALMON-DIBLATHAIM Nu 33 J0 -«). 

—A station in the journeyings, prob. identical with 
Beth-diblathaim, Jer 48““. The meaning of the 
word Diblathaim is a double cake of ligs; its 
application to a town may indicate the appear¬ 
ance of the 1)1 ace or neighbourhood. Condor 
suggests ‘ two discs’ with reference to some altar- 
stone or dolmen (cf. lfcth and Moab, p. 202). 

A. T. Chapman. 

ALMOND (ipy shdkhl). Shftkcd is, like many 
names of plants, used for both the plant and its 
fruit. Thus in Eg 12”' and Jer l n , the reference is 
to the tree, while in Gn 43 11 , Ex 23 :a,ai 37 li,,2 °, 
Nu 17 8 , the reference is to the fruit. The Arab, 
name for the almond is lauz. The same word 
occurs once in OT ((in 30 ;,r ), where it is wrongly 
translated in AV Hazel. The Heb. equivalent, 
n 1 ?, is undoubtedly another name for the almond, 
probably the more ancient one. 

The almond, Amygdalus communis , L., belongs 
to the order Kosacete, tribe Amygdaleie, and is 
a tree with an oblong or spherical comus, from 
fifteen to thirty feet high. The branches are 
somewhat straggling, especially in the wild state. 
The leaves are lanceolate, serrate, acute, three to 
four inches long, and most of them fall during the 
winter. About midwinter the bare tree is suddenly 
covered with blossoms, an inch to an inch and a 
half broad. Although the petals are j)ale pink 
toward their base, they are usually whitish toward 
their tips, and the general effect of an almond tree 
in blossom is white. As there are no leaves on the 
tree when the blossoms come out, the whole tree 
appears a mass of white, and the effect of a large 
number of them, interspersed among the dark- 
green foliage and golden fruit of the lemon and 
orange, and the feathery tops of the palms, is to give 
an indescribable charm to the January and Febru¬ 
ary landscapes in the orchards of the large cities 
of Pal. anu Syria. Soon after blossoming, the 
delicate petals begin to fell in soft, snowy showers 
on the ground under and around the trees, and 
their place is taken by the young fruit; and, at the 
same time, the young leaves begin to open, and 
the tree is covered with foliage in March. The 
young fruit consists of an oblong, flattened, downy 

t od, which often attains a length of two and a 
alf to three inches, and a thickness of two-thirds 


of an inch. This pod is called in Arab, kuraun - 
el-lauz , and just before ripening it has a crisp, 
cucumber-like consistence, and a pleasant acid 
taste, which are greatly liked by the people. 
It is hawked about the streets during the months 
of April and May, and eaten with great relish, 
especially by children. At this stage the shell 
of the nut is yet soft, and the kernel juicy, 
with a slight smack of peach - stone flavour. 
Very soon, however, the succulent flesh of the 
outer envelope loses its juice, and dries around the 
hardening shell, to which it forms a shrunken, 
leathery envelope. The kernel acquires firmness, 
and in early summer the nut is ripe. It is then 
from an incn to an inch and a half long. Almonds 
are, and always have been, a favourite luxury of 
the Orientals (Gn 43 11 ). They make a delicious 
confection of the hulled kernels, by beating them 
into a paste with sugar in a mortar. This paste, 
moulded into various shapes, is called hariset-el- 
lauz. The half kernels are spread over several 
sorts of blancmange, called mahallibiyeh , and 
nashawtyehy and mughli. Almonds are also 
sugared as with us. 

There are several species of wild almond in Pal. 
and Syria. (1) The wild state of Amugdalus com¬ 
munis , L., a stunted tree, with smaller blossoms 
and pods, and small bitter nuts. Some of the 
varieties of this have leaves less than an inch long. 
(2) A. Orient alls y Ait., a shrub with spinescent 
branches, small silvery leaves, and bitter nuts, 
three-quarters of an inch long. (3) A. lycioides y 
Spacli, a shrub with intricate, stiff, spiny branches, 
linear-lanceolate, green leaves, anu a bitter nut 
half an inch long. (4) A. spartioides , Spach, a 
shrub with few linear-lanceolate leaves, and bitter 
nuts, a little over half an inch long. All of these 
share more or less the peculiarities of flowering 
and fruiting which belong to the cultivated al¬ 
mond. 

The Heb. word for almond signifies the * waker,’ 
in allusion to its being the first tree to wake to life 
in the winter. The word also contains the signifi¬ 
cation of ‘watching’ and ‘hastening.’ In Jer l 11 
the word for ‘ almond tree ’ is shdked y and the word 
for ‘I will hasten’ (v. 12 ), shOked , from the same 
root. The almond was the emblem of the divine 
forwardness in bringing God’s promises to pass. 
A similar instance in the name of another rosa¬ 
ceous plant is the apricot % which was named from 
prcccocia {early) on account of its blossoms appear¬ 
ing early in the spring, and its fruit ripening 
earlier than its congener the peach (Pliny, xv. II). 

The usual interpretation of Ec 12® ‘ the almond 
tree shall flourish,’ is that the old man’s hair shall 
turn white like the almond tree. To this Gesenius 
objects, that the blossom of the almond is pink, not 
white. He prefers to translate the word for 
llourish by spurn or reject , making the old man 
reject the almond because he has no teeth to eat it. 
But this objection lias no force. The pink colour 
of the almond blossom is very light, usually mainly 
at the base of the petals, and fades as they open, 
and the general effect of the tree as seen at a dis¬ 
tance is snowy-white. The state of the teeth has 
already been alluded to (v. 8 ), ‘and the grinders 
cease because they are few,’ and ‘ the sound of 
the grinding is low.’ We may therefore retain 
the beautiful imagery which brings to mind the 
silver hair of tho aged, and draw from the snowy 
blossom the promise of the coming fruit. 

G. E. Post. 

ALMSGIYING.—i. The History of the Word.— 
This is interesting and instructive. The Gr. word 
iXergxojiJvy), from which alms is derived, is one of 
those words which owe their origin to the use of 
the Gr. language by Jews imbued with the religious 
and ethical ideas or OT. The LXX (including the 
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Apocr.) supplies the greatest variety of examples 
of the senses given to it. In some passages it 
appears impossible to distinguish its meaning from 
that of iXeos; hut iXerjfioauwrjy as derived from the 
adi. iXe’fjfM/jVy which describes a merciful man, who 
is himself as it were a concrete example of mercy, 
properly denotes the exhibition of the quality, 
rather than the inward feeling. It is used of God 
both in the sing. (Is l 517 28 17 , Sir 17 29 , Bar 4 ,J2 ) and 
in plur. [Ps 103 (Sept 102 ) 6 , To 3 2 ]. A deep sense 
that God’s goodness had been and would be proved 
in deeds, is specially characteristic of revealed 
religion ; and the need for expressing this may, in 
part at least, have been the motive for coining the 
unclassical term which we are considering. Tt is 
used of men, also, to signify ( 1 ) the showing of 
kindness, the practice of works of mercy (Gn 47 w , 
Pr 19 M 20 28 21 21 , Sir 7 10 etc.); and ( 2 ) particular 
works of mercy (Pr 3 8 , Dn 4 s4 [Eng. 4 2 '], Sir 35 a 
[Sept. 32 4 ], To l 3 * 16 etc.). By the time at least that 
the books of Sir and To were written, it had come to 
be a quite specific description of deeds of compassion 
to the poor. The importance which this class of 
actions had acquired for religious minds is thus 
marked by the adoption of a special word to denote 
them. The LXX, however, does not supply any 
clear instance of the transference of the word to 
the actual gifts bestowed. 

The LXX employs it as an equivalent not only for 
"ipp (mercy), but sometimes for words denoting right¬ 
eousness, pnv, npis, np-iy (Dn 4 24 ). The thought may 
suggest itself that we have hero signs of a tendency 
to regard A., after the manner of the Talm., as the 
chief and most typical of the works whereby that 
righteousness may be acquired which makes man 
acceptable with God. But this is more than 
doubtful. It occurs several times where righteous¬ 
ness is predicated of God (Is l 27 28 17 59 10 ). In one or 
more of the following passages, where words for 
righteousness are tr. in LXX by iXeryioafori, a 
human quality may be in view (Ps 33 [Sept. 32]°, 
Dt G 28 24 18 , Ps 24’[Sept. 23] °). But in each case 
a different interpretation, at least of the LXX, is 
possible. The conception of righteousness in OT 
is a large one, and not wholly definite. Under one 
aspect it wears almost the character of mercy. 
And it may have been from a more or less clear 
consciousness of this that the renderings just re¬ 
ferred to were adopted. Neither in the Apocr. 
nor in the LXX of the canon, books do there 
appear to be examples of the use of SiKaioaupr) 
for ‘almsgiving,* though it is truo that iXerj- 
fuxrvvr) and diKcuoafoii are coupled at To 2 14 12 8,9 
in a manner which shows a Btrong association 
of idea." between them. We have, however, an 
indication of this Rabbinic usage in the best 
supported reading of Mt 6 1 . 

In NT the word is used in Mt and Lk and in Ac, 
but always in the sense either of A. or of alms— 
the actual gift (for the latter see Ac 3 2 * 8 ). 

The Lat. Fathers, from Tertullian and Cyprian 
onwards, and the Old Lat. and Vulg. VSS employ 
the word eleemosyna , transliterated from the Gr.; 
only, however, in those cases where they had no 
oxact or convenient Lat. equivalent. Prom Lat. 
eccles. usage come the various derivatives in the 
languages of modern Europe (Eng. alms , Fr. 
aumdne, Germ. Almoscn , Ital. limosina). 

ii. Jewish Teaching. —Some consideration of this 
is necessary, if we would rightly appreciate the 
teaching of NT on the subject. Evidence of the 
importance which A. had acquired for religious 
minds among the Jews of the 2 nd or 3rd cent. B.C. 
has already come before us in the fact that a 
special name was assigned to this class of actions. 
They had become one of the common and acknow¬ 
ledged observances of the religious life, a matter to 
be attended to by the religious man in the same 


regular and careful manner as prayer and fasting, 
with which we find A. joined (see To 12 8 , Sir 7 10 , 
and cf. the conduct of the earnest proselyte Cor¬ 
nelius, Ac 10 2,4 ). It is regarded as a specially 
efficacious means of making atonement for sin 
(Sir 3 14,80 16 14 ), and obtaining divine protection 
from calamity (Sir 29 12 40 34 , To 14 10 * 11 ); the merit 
thereof is an unfailing possession (Sir 40 17 ); the 
religious reputation to be won thereby is held out 
as an inducement to the practice of it (Sir 31 [LXX 
34]“). 

Such features in the estimate of A. are, if possible, 
still more marked in the Talm., where n, 71 ^, righteous¬ 
ness, is a recognised name for A. I'he perform¬ 
ance of works of mercy is set forth as a means 
whereby man may be accounted righteous in the 
sight of God, like the fulfilment of the command¬ 
ments of the Law. It is even more meritorious 
than the latter, because it is not exactly prescribed, 
but left, as to its extent and amount at least, to 
the individual. It must not, however, be supposed 
that all the Rabbinic teaching on A. tends to self- 
righteousness. It has a better side. The superiority 
of those deeds of kindness in which personal sym¬ 
pathy is shown, and which involve the taking of 
trouble, over the mere bestowal of gifts, is clearly 
insisted on, and there are sayings which strikingly 
enjoin consideration for the self-respect of the 
recipients of bounty. (See F. Weber, System d. 
altsynaqoqal.cn Paldstinischen Thculogic t p. 273 f., 
and A. Wunsclie, Neue Beitr. z. Erldut. d. Evang. 
axis Talmud u. Midrasch , on Mt 6 1 ' 4 , Lk ll 41 
12 :53 .) 

iii. The Teaching of the N2\ —In the Sermon on 
the Mount (as recorded in Mt), our Lord, after 
setting forth His New Law as a true fulfilment of 
the Ancient Law (5 17 * 48 ), proceeds to treat of certain 
chief religious observances from a similar point of 
view ( 6 1 ' 18 ); and, in full accordance with the Jewish 
thought of the time, that one which He takes first is 
A. It may seem strange that He does not more 
directly correct the erroneous notions of merit and 
justification which had already become associated, 
in more or less definite form, with such works ; and 
that He speaks of a divine reward for them without 
adding any warning against misunderstanding. He 
contents flimself with requiring purity of motive, 
indifference to and even avoidance of human praise, 
and self-forgetfulness. But, in truth, if we learn 
to test the quality of the motive for, and the 
manner of performing, each deed, with reference 
only to the judgment which God will pronounce 
upon it, that temper of mind, that faith and 
humility and sense of personal failure and sin, 
which alone are consistent with the principles of 
the gospel, will be secured. Another very signifi¬ 
cant saying of our Lord on A. is given Lk ll 4 h He 
there enjoins it as the true means of purifying 
material objects for our use ; it is a counterpart to 
the ceremonial washings of the Pharisees. Lk 12 83 
is the only other passage in the Gospels where the 
word eXexj/jLocriJvr] is used. But liberality in giving is 
frequently inculcated or commended (Mt 5 42 19 21 , 
Mk 10 al , Lk G 80, 88 14 13 16 9 18 22 ). In the Acts the 
Jewish use of the term is illustrated; it docs not 
occur there in any Christian precept. But that 
feature of the life of the Christian community at 
Jerus. in the first days, as there pictured, which 
has been called communism, is more properly an 
example of abounding charity. 

In Christendom during many centuries the duty of 
A. (primarily, no doubt, from a desire of obeying the 
commands of Christ) received great, and sometimes 
exaggerated, attention. The danger now is rather 
that, through fear of the ill-effects of indiscriminate 
A., the disposition to give and the habit of doing 
so should tic discouraged. A practice, however, 
enjoined as this one is, must permanently hold a 
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high place in the Christian rule of life. It is the 
function of modern economic and social knowledge 
only to make its exercise more wise and bene¬ 
ficial. V. II. Stanton. 

ALMUG.— See Algum. 

ALOES, LIGN-ALOES (o^n*< ’ahdlim, niVnn 
’ahdloth ).—The word Aloes is used four times in 
the OT and once in the NT. In Nu 24 6 the 
Heb. word is the LXX jKTjval, and the AV 
Lign-Aloes—Lignum Aloes . In Ps 45 8 the Heb. 
is nhVrrN, the LXX aruKrii, and the AV Aloes. In 
Pr 7 17 the Heb. is □'‘pns, the LXX rbv oUov, 
and the AV Aloes. In Ca 4 14 the Heb. is 
the LXX &\cbO, and the AV Aloes (IiV agrees 
with AV in all). 

It is clear that in the passages in Nu and Pr 
the LXX has followed a different reading from 
the MT, and has arbitrarily translated the same 
word stacte in the Ps and aloth {aloe) in Ca. In 
face of the practical identity of the words 'ahdlim 
and 'ahdlbth, it is fair to reject the various capri¬ 
cious renderings of the LXX, and assume that the 
word has the same meaning in all the four OT 
passages. In the last three of those passages, 
and in the NT (Jn 19 39 ), the reference is plainly 
to the aromatic. 

Celsius {llicrobot. i. 135) argues that this sub¬ 
stance is the Aquilaria Agallocha , the Lignum 
Aloes or Aloes Wood of commerce. This wood 
was well known to the ancients, and is described 
under its Arab, name 'ud in considerable detail 
by Avicenna (ii. 231), in brief as follows : ‘Wood 
and woody roots are brought from China and India 
and Arabia ; and some of it is dotted and blackish ; 
and it is aromatic, styptic, and slightly bitter; 
and it is covered with a leathery bark. The best 
variety is from Mandalay, and comes from the 
interior of India. The next best is that which is 
called Indian, which comes from the mountains; 
and it has this advantage over the Mandalay 
variety, that it does not breed maggots. Some 
persons do not distinguish between the Mandalay 
and the better kinds of Indian. Among the good 
kinds of 'tld are the Samandury, which comes from 
China on the borders of Tndia, and the komary 
from India, and the kakilly, and the kadmury, 
and of inferior species the llillay and the 'Mabitay, 
and the LawAiy and the Rabt&fy. To sum up, the 
best'ib/ is that which sinks in water, and that which 
lloats is bad. It is said that the trunks and roots 
of the 'tid are buried until the woody fibre decays, 
leaving only the aromatic substance.’ Avicenna 
follows this description with a dotailed account of 
the medicinal ana other properties of the aloes 
wood. He alludes to the wood also under the 
heading AghUlfiji, which is undoubtedly the 
d/’ydXXoxov of the Creeks, and the Agallochum of 
the Romans. The substance is now known to the 
Arabs by the names 'tid-cs-salih, 'dd-en-nadd, 

'ud-el-bakhur , and el- ud-cl-konidri. 

The order Aquilariaceue’ supplies several trees, 
which produce commercial aloes wood. The most 
noted of these is Aquilaria Agallocha , Roxb., a 
native of Northern India, which grows to a height 
of 120 ft. Aquilaria secundaria , of China, pro¬ 
duces some of the varieties alluded to by Avicenna. 
It is a well-known fact that the fragrance of the 
wood of the species of Aquilaria is developed by 
decay, a process which is hastened by burying the 
wood, as abovo alluded to by Avicenna. While 
we have no positive proof that the aloes wood is 
the aromatic intended by the Heb. original, there 
is no good reason why it should not be. The 
similarity of ’ahdlCth to (PydXXoxov is sufficient to 
establish a strong probability in its favour, and 
in the absence of any other probable candidate 


it may be received with a fair measure of 
confidence. 

It must be understood that the above-mentioned 
plant has no connexion philologically or botani- 
eally with Exccecaria agallocha, 1). C., of the order 
of Euphorbiacece, an acrid, poisonous, non-aromatio 
plant. Nor has it anything to do with the officinal 
Aloe#, of the order Liliaceie, a plant not alluded 
to in the Bible. 

There remains the difficulty of the passage in 
Nu 24 e ‘as gardens by the river’s side, as the 
trees of lign-aloes (o’ 1 ?™) which the Lord hath 
planted, and as cedar trees (oq-js) beside the 
waters.’ The LXX has rendered the word aicqval 
as if written D'^nx, which means tents ; but besides 
the irregularity and inconsistency of the LXX in 
the translation of the word in the other passages 
in the OT, it would be strange that, in a triple 
parallelism of the intensive and climacteric 
order, beginning with gardens and ending 
with the prince of trees, the royal cedar, the 
word tents, instead of a kind of trees, should be 
interjected. We may dismiss this as wholly 
improbable. 

We have also to remember that the same names 
may be used for more than one object in nature. 
This is pointed out in detail in our article on the 
Algum. In the Eng. name Aloe, for the plant now 
under consideration, and for the officinal Aloes, we 
have an instance of two very different plants, of 
widely diverse properties, bearing the same name. 
Tt is then quite possible that the tree of Numbers 
might be totally different from the aromatic sub¬ 
stance of the other passages. In Eng. the labiate 
genus Melissa is called balm. Impatiens is called 
balsam. Populus balsamifera, L., var. candicans, 
is called balm of Gilead, a very different plant 
from the balm of Gilead of Scripture, ana the 
word balm is applied to many diverse substances. 
There is nothing, however, to prevent the supposi¬ 
tion that the treo of Numbers is that which pro¬ 
duced the substance of the other passages. It is true 
that the tree is one of tropical Arabia, India, or 
China. But Balaam’s prophecy was uttered in full 
view of the tropical valley of the Jordan, where 
the climate would have made it quite possible to 
cultivate these trees. There is nothing to forbid 
the idea that this and other trees not now known 
in Pal. were cultivated in the then wealthy and 
populous Jordan Valley. At least twenty - five 
distinctly tropical wild plants are indigenousln this 
valley, fn describing his bride, Solomon compares 
her with a garden in which were pomegranates, 
camphire (henna), spikenard, saffron, calamus, 
cinnamon, with all kinds of frankincense, myrrh, 
and all the chief spices (Ca 4 18 * 14 ). Balaam might 
have looked over such a plantation when he made 
his tristich. 

On the other hand, it is not necessary to assume 
that he saw the trees to which he alludes, or that 
either he or the Israelites were familiar with them. 
In the climax he mentions the cedar, doubtless the 
cedar of Lebanon. It is unlikely that he had ever 
seen one. It is certain that the Israelites had not. 
But it was a well-known tree, and suitable for the 
comparison. The allusion to the * cedar trees be¬ 
side the waters ’ shows that the picture is ideal and 
poetical, as cedars grow in dry places on the lofty 
mountain sides, and never by water-courses. The 
aloe tree mmht have been equally well known by 
reputation, although unfamiliar both to Balaam and 
the Israelites personally. It is quite certain that 
the spice trade was very active through the Syrian 
and Arabian deserts m ancient times, and the 
spices and aromatics therefore far more familiar 
to the people of the border lands of Pal. and Syria 
than now. So that whether the plants of Nu 
24 6 and Ca 4 18,14 were cultivated or not, they 
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weie well known, and comparisons based on them 
well understood. G. E. Post. 

ALOFT is found only in 1 Es 8 02 * and now is 
all Israel a.’; RVm ‘ exalted ,’ with a ref. to Dt 28 13 
‘thou shalt be above (same Gr. word in LXX 
iirdvia) only, and thou shalt not be beneath.’ 

J. Hastings. 

ALONG.—In Jg 7 12 we read ‘ all the children of 
the east, lay a. in the valley like grasshoppers 
(RV “ locusts ”) for multitude,’ and in v . 13 ‘ the tent 
lay a.’ The same verb ( = to fall) is used in lleb., 
and the Eng. phrase was prob. intended to have 
the same meaning in both phrases, andlang (Ger. 
cntlang), at length, all the length. Of. Jth 13 3 . 

J. Hastings. 

ALPHA AND OMEGA.—This phrase is found in 
Rev l 8 21 fl 2‘2 18 . In the first passage it is used of 
God the Father, in the other two of the Son. In 
the TR it wrongly appears in Rev l n . This 
phrase calls for treatment in two respects : ( 1 ) as to 
its form , ( 2 ) as to its meaning. 

1. That the form of the pfirn.se was familiar, or, 
at all events, easily intelligible from the outset, is 
clear from later Heb. analogies. But before we 
touch on these it is worth observing that a kindred 
idiom is found in contemporary Latin literature. 
Thus in Martial v. 26 we find : 

Quod alpha dixi, Codre, pjenulatorum 
Te nuper, aliqua cum jocarer in eharta ; 

Si forte bilem movit hie tibi versus, 

Dicas licebit beta me togatorum. 

Cf. also ii. 67, and Theodoret, HE iv. 8 , fib 
£XPVv6/ JL€ & a Tip &\<pa ^XP L T °v Amongst the later 
Jews the whole extent of a thing was often ex¬ 
pressed by the first and last letters of the alphabet. 
Thus (Sclioettgen, 7/or. Ilcb. in loc.) m was a name 
of the Shechinah, because it embraced all the 
letters. Acc. to the Jalkiit Hub. fol. 17. 4 Adam 
transgressed the whole law n lyi 'nv from aleph to 
tan : acc. to fol. 48. 4 Abraham observed the 
whole law from aleph to tan ; and, fol. 128. J, 
when God blesses Israel He does it from aleph to 
tan {i.e. the initial and closing letters of Lv 26 313 , in 
which the blessings on Israel are pronounced), but 
when He curses Israel He does so from vav to 
mem (see Lv 26 14 ' 43 ). We may therefore reason¬ 
ably infer that the title ‘Aloha and Omega’ is a 
Gr. rendering of a corresponding Heb. expression. 

2 . The thought conveyed in this title is essenti¬ 

ally that of Is 44 fl , jnriN 'jni ps?fn UN ‘ I am the first 
ana l am the last’ (cf. 41 4 43 10 ). The phrase thus 
signifies ‘the Eternal One.’ It is thus expounded 
by Aretas (see Cramer’s Catenae Gnecce in NT on 
Rev l 8 : 'AXfpa did rb dpx^v f h>cu, 6n Kal rb &\<pa 
b.pxh T & v tv ypdpifiaTi aTotxclw io did rb rAos tQ>v 
avrwv. dpx^]v db Kal rAoy ris ovk dv twotjcoi rb irptiros 
(njfialvearOai Kal rb t<rx aT0y roD irpCrros dt, rb 

dvapxos ivvoeirai , Kal did rod tcrxdrov rb dreXei/- 

rrp-os. In Tertullian, Monog. 6 , there is the follow¬ 
ing interesting exposition : Sic et duas Graccim 
litteras, summam et ultimam, sibi induit dominus, 
initii et finis concurrentium in so figuras, uti, 
quemadmodum A ad il usque volvitur et rursus 
il ad A replicator, ita ostenderet in se esse et initii 
decursuin ad finem et finis recursum ad initium, 
ut omnis dispositio in cum desinens per quern 
coepta est, per sermonem scilicet dei qui caro 
factus est, proinde desinat quemadmodum et 
coepit. 

Cf. also Cyprian, Testim. ii. 1 , 6 , 22 ; iii. 100; 
Paulinus of Nola, Carm. 19. 645 ; 30. 89 ; Pruden- 
tius, Cat hem. ix. 10-12. 

Corde natus ex Parentis, ante mundi exordium 

Alpha et G cognominatus, Ipse fons et clausula 

Omnium qua? sunt fuerunt quneque post futura 
Hunt. 

Although in Rev l 8 this title is used of God the 


Father, it seems to be confined to the Son in 
Patristic and subsequent literature. 

R. H. Cn ARLES. 

ALPHABET is a word derived from alpha and 
beta , the names of the first two letters in Greek, in 
which they are meaningless, being adaptations of 
the corresponding Sem. letter-names aleph , an ox, 
and betli, a house. This etymology discloses much 
of the history of the A., which originated among a 
Sem. people, by whom it was transmitted to the 
Greeks and by them to the Romans, whose A., 
with a few trifling modifications, we still use. 

It is now known that all the alphabets in the 
world, some 200 in number, are descended from a 
primitive Sem. A., usually styled the Phcen. A., or 
the A. of Israel. 

The universal belief, or possibly the tradition of 
the ancient world, as reported by Plato, Tacitus, 
Plutarch, and other writers, was that the Phoeni¬ 
cians had obtained the A. from Egypt. This 
seemed so probable that after the hieroglyphic 
writing had been recovered and deciphered, repeated 
attempts were made to show how the transmission 
might have been effected. This, however, proved 
to be no easy task. At the time of the Heb. 
Exodus, the hieroglyphic picture - writing was 
already a venerable system of vast antiquity. 
Existing inscriptions make it possible to trace it 
back to the time of the 2 nd dynasty, some 6000 
years ago, when it already appears in great 
perfection, arguing a prolonged period of ante¬ 
cedent development. Setting aside a multitude of 
ideographic picture - signs, there are about 400 
pictorial phonograms, or which 45 had emerged out 
of the syllabic stage, and had attained a sort of 
alphabetic character ; that is, they either denoted 
vowels, or were capable of being associated with 
more than one vowel sound. Of these, 25 were in 
more universal use than the rest, and it was mainly 
out of these, as we shall see, that the letters of the 
A. were developed. 

To a French Egyptologist, Emanuel de Roug 6 , 
belongs the honour of having discovered the prob¬ 
able method by which the Sem. A. was evolved out 
of the Egyp. writing. De Rouge pointed out that 
the immediate prototypes of the Phcen. letters 
were not to be found, as had been supposed, in the 
pictorial Hieroglyphs of the monuments, or in the 
well-known cursive Hieratic of the Middle Empire, 
but in an older and more deformed Hieratic script 
which prevailed in the time of the Early Empire, 
—a form of writing so ancient that it had already 
fallen into disuse before the Heb. Exodus. This 
obscure and diflicult script is chiefly known to us 
from a single MS., now in the National Library at 
Paris. It goes by the name of the Papyrus Prisse, 
having been presented to the Library by M. Prisse 
d’Avennes, who obtained it at Thebes, where it 
was found in a tomb as old as the 11 th dynasty. 
It is therefore older by many centuries than the 
time of Moses, older than the invasion of the Shep¬ 
herd kings, and older probably than the date 
usually assigned to Abraham. 

Forty-five of the Egyp. Hieroglyphics had 
acquired, as we have seen, a semi-alphabetic char¬ 
acter, and De Rouge contended that the Hieratic 
representatives of 21 of the most suitable of these 
Hieroglyphs were selected, and employed by 
some Sem. people as the prototypes of tno A. they 
constructed, only one of the 22 letters being due to 
a non-Egyptian source. These Hieratic characters, 
traced from the Papyrus Prisse, are given in col. 2 
of the table, and the corresponding Hieroglyphs, 
which face the other way, will be found in col. 1 . 

The oldest Sem. forms with which we are 
acquainted are shown in col. 3. In comparing 
them with their assumed Hieratic prototypes it 
must be remembered that they are not contem- 
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porary forms, but are separated by at least ten, or 
more probably by twelve centuries, a period during 
which considerable differences of form must almost 
necessarily have arisen, in addition to which the 
Hieratic forms are cursive, freely traced on papyrus 
with a brush, while the Sem. letters are lapidary 
types, engraved with a chisel upon stone or bronze, 
which would entail differences of form similar to 
those which exist between our printed capitals 
A, B, E and the script forms a, b, e of our modern 
handwriting. This alone would account for the 
alterations in the shapes of such letters as daleth, 
heth , resh, or mem , the change from a cursive to a 
lapidary type causing the characters to become 
more regular in size and inclination, bold curves 
being simplified, closed ovals becoming triangles 
or squares, and the curved sweeping tails becom¬ 
ing straight and rigid lines. 

For 2lof the 22 letters of the Sem. alphabet De 
Koug 6 has found a prob. Hieratic prototype, in 18 
cases taking the normal Egyp. equivalent of the 
Sem. sound, and in 3 instances only, alcph , heth, 
and zayin, having recourse to a less usual homo¬ 
hone. hi one case he fails. The peculiar guttural 
reathing denoted by the Sem. letter 'ayin did not 
exist in Egyp. speech. For this letter no Egyp. 
prototype has been discovered, and it is supposed 
that it was an invention of the Semites, the symbol 
O being regarded, as the name suggests, as the 
picture of an ‘eye,’ (See No. 16, col. 3.) 

How, when, or by whom the Sem. A. was 
thus evolved from the Egyp. Hieratic it is im¬ 
possible to say with precision. The possible limits 
of date are believed to lie between the 23rd and 
the 17th centuries B.C. It seems probable that the 
development was effected by some Sem. people 
who were in commercial intercourse with the 
Egyptians,—possibly, it has been conjectured, the 
Semites of S. Arabia, possibly the Hvksos, if 
these Shepherd kings were Semites, and not, as 
is now supposed, of Mongolian race, hardly the 
Hebrews, wno seem to be excluded by the limits 
of date, but most probably a Pham, trading 
colony settled on the shores of Lake Menzaleh in 
the Delta. On the Egyp. monuments they are 
called Fenekh (Phoenicians), and also Char or Clial, 
a name used to designate the coast tribes of Syria. 
The native land of the Char was called Kaft, 
whence part of the Delta was called Caphtor, or 
the ‘greater Kaft.’ If the A. arose in Caphtor 
it would easily spread to Phoenicia, and then to 
the kindred and neighbouring races. 

The art of writing must, however, have been 
known to the Hebrews at an early period of their 
history. Hiram, we are told, wrote a letter to 
Solomon, and David wrote a letter to Joab. From 
the lists uf the kings and dukes of Edom, preserved 
in Gn 36 and 1 Ch 1 , we gather that the Edomites, 
at the time when their capital was taken by Joab 
in the reign of David, possessed state annals, going 
back to a remote period. The list of the encamp¬ 
ments of the Israelites in the Desert, given in 
Nu 33, cannot have been handed down by oral 
tradition ; while it is the only incorporated docu¬ 
ment in the Pent, which we are expressly told was 
written down by Moses, and its geogr. correctness 
has been curiously confirmed by recent researches. 
The census of the congregation preserved in Nu 1-4 
and 26 is also manifestly a very ancient written 
record which has been incorporated in the text. 
All these documents were presumably written in 
the primitive Sem. A. But the discoveries of the 
last few years have led scholars to believe that 
non-alpha do tic writing of another kind was used 
in Pal. long before the Exodus, as early as the 
reign of Kliu-n-Aten, the recent excavations at 
Lachish and the discoveries at Tel el-Amarna 
proving that the governors of the Syrian cities 


corresponded with the Egyp. kings in a cursive 
form of the Babylonian cuneiform. 

The oldest known forms of the Sem. letters are 
shown in col. 3 of the table, where their names and 
their approximate phonetic values may also be found. 

Thirteen may be represented by letters in our 
own Alphabet. These are heth, gimel, dalcth, he, 
zayin, kaph, lamed , mem , nun, samekh, pe, resh, and 
tau, which correspond to our letters b, g, d, h, z, k, 
l, m, n, s, p, r , and t. The other nine letters repre¬ 
sent sounefs which we do not exactly possess. Of 
these, two are called ‘ linguals,’ or ‘ einphatics,’ 
namely, teth, a gutturaliseu t, which is called the 
emphatic dental, and zade , a gutturalised s, called 
the emphatic sibilant. The Tetter koph was not 
our a, but a k formed farther back in the throat, 
and here represented by k . There are also four 
‘ faucal breaths,’ 'aleph, he, fyeth, and 'ayin, of 
which 'alcph, the lightest, was a slightly explosive 
consonant, heard in English after the word No 1 
when uttered abruptly, and nearly equivalent to 
the spiritus lenis of the Greeks ; 'ayin was a sound 
of the same kind, but harder than 'aleph, approach¬ 
ing a g rolled in the throat; heth, called the 
‘ fricative faucal,’ was a continuous guttural, 
resembling the ch in the Scotch loch ; and he was a 
fainter sound of the same kind, approaching our 
h. The primitive sound of shin was probably that 
of our sh, but was subject to dialectic variation. 
Yod and van were semi-consonants, or rather 
consonantal vowels, usually equivalent to y and v, 
but passing readily into i and u. 

None of the Sem. A.s have possessed symbols 
for the true vowels, which are now denoted, not 
by letters, but by diacritical points, a notation 
essentially non-alphabetic, and not of any great 
antiquity. The vowels in non-Semitic A.s, such 
as Greek, Zend, Armenian, Georgian, Sanskrit, 
and Mongolian, have been developed out of char¬ 
acters representing the Sem. breaths and semi- 
consonants. Thus the Gr. alpha, whence our A, 
was obtained from 'aleph, the spiritus lenis ; 
epsilon, whence our E, is from he, an aspirate ; eta 
and our H from heth, the fricative faucal ; iota 
and our I and J from yod, a semi-consonant; 
omicron and omega, and our O, from 'ayin, the 
spiritus asjier ; while upsilon and our U, V, W, Y, 
and F, came from van, a semi-consonant. 

Besides the absence of symbols for the vowels, 
most of the Sem. scripts, Ileb., Syr., and Arab., 
agree in being written from right to left, the 
direction following the example of the prototype, 
the Hieratic of the Papyrus Prisse, whereas in 
the non - Sem. scripts the direction has mostly 
been changed. The Sem. A.s have also adhered 
to the primitive 22 letters, none of which have 
fallen into disuse, any additional notation required 
being effected by diacritical points, whereas in other 
scripts new forms have been evolved by differentia¬ 
tion, as in the case of our own letters V, U, W, Y, 
and F, which are all differentiated forms of the 
same symbol. 

The pictorial character of the Hieroglyphs had 
disappeared in the Hieratic of the Papyrus Prisse, 
and nence it is no matter for surprise to find that 
the Egyp. symbols were renamed by the Semites, 
on the acrologic principle, by words significant in 
Sem. speech, the new names being due to a resem¬ 
blance, real or fanciful, between tlie form assumed 
by the letter and some object whose name began 
with the letter in question, os in our nursery 
picture-books, in which O is an orange, S a swan, 
and B a butterfly. Thus the first symbol was no 
longer ahom, the ‘eagle,’ as in Egyp., but became 
'aleph, the ‘ox,’ from the resemblance to the front 
view of the head and horns of that animal; and the 
13th, instead of being mulak, the ‘owl,’ becamem^m, 
the ‘ waters,’ what had been the ears and beak of 
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the owl coming to resemble the undulations of 
waves (see col. 2 and 3). The Sem. names are 
sometimes more easily explained by the Egyp. 
forms of the Papyrus rrisse than by those in the 
oldest Sem. inscriptions. The Sem. names are 
usually interpreted as follows: *aleph means an ‘ ox ’; 
beth signilies a ‘house’ ; and gimel, a ‘camel,’ the 
Hieratic form resembling a recumbent camel, with 
the head, neck, body, tail, and saddle, of which 
only the head and neck are preserved in the oldest 
Sem. letter; dalcth means a * door,’ not a house 
door, but the curtain forming the entrance to an 
Eastern tent; he signifies a ‘ window ’; van is a nail, 
eg, or hook for hanging things on ; zayin probably 
enotes ‘ weapons ’; hcth , a fence or ‘ palisade ’; 
teth , from a root meaning curvature, is supposed 
to have been a picture or a coiled snake; yod is 
the ‘ hand ’; kaph the ‘ palm ’ of the hand, or the 
bent hand; lamed is an ‘ ox-goad ’; mem, the 
* waters ’ ; nun, a * fish ’; samckh is probably a 
prop or support; 'a,yin is the ‘eye’; pe, the 
‘ mouth ’ ; zadc is probably a * javelin,’ or perhaps 
a hook ; koph is usually supposed to mean a ‘knot’; 
resh is the ‘ head ’; shin, the ‘ teeth ’; tau , a ‘ cross,’ 
or sign for marking beasts. It will bo noticed that 
six of these names, gimel, he, yod, nun, pc, and 
samekh, must be very ancient, "being most easily 
explained by reference to the Hieratic forms. 

The early history of the A. has to be recon¬ 
structed from inscriptions, many of which have 
only been discovered in recent years. Among the 
monuments of the older stage of the Pham. A. the 
great inscription of Mesha, king of Moab, ranks 
first in importance. In 1868 Mr. Klein, of the 
C. M. S., visited the site of Dibon, the ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Moab. Here he was 
shown a block of basalt, with an inscription in 34 
lines of writing. The interest excited by this 
discovery, and the rival efforts of the European 
consuls to secure the treasure, unfortunately aroused 
the jealousy of the Arabs, by whom the stone was 
broken into fragments, some forty of which have 
been recovered, enough to lay the foundation of 
early Sem. palaeography. In this inscription, which 
must be referred to the middle of the 9th cent. 
B.C., Mesha, in languago closely akin to Bibl. 
Hebrew, gives an account of the wars between Israel 
and Moab, narrating more esp. those events in his 
own reign which took place after the death of Ahab 
in 853 B.C. The year 850 n.C. has been generally 
accepted by scholars as an approximate date for the 
record. Somewhat earlier, though of loss historical 
importance, are some inscribed fragments of bronze 
vessels, obtained from Cyprus in 1876, which 
proved to be portions of two bowls containing dedi¬ 
cations to Baal Lebanon. They must have been 
carried off to Cyprus as a part of the spoils from a 
temple on Lebanon. The writing on one of the 
bowls proves on palmographical grounds to be 
nearly of the same date as the Moabite inscrip¬ 
tion, while that on the other bowl exhibits more 
archaic forms of several letters, and may probably 
be older by a century, belonging to the close of the 
10th or the beginning of the 11th cent. B.C. It is 
from these bowls, supplemented by the evidence of 
the Moabite Stone, that the A. in col. 3 has been 
constructed. 

It is called the Israelitic A. in order to avoid 
confusion with a much later A., which, having been 
first known to scholars, usurped the name of the 
Heb. A. It cannot be too carefully remembered 
that at successive periods in their history the 
Hebrews employed two A.s, identical in all 
essential particulars, but wholly unlike in the 
external appearance of the letters. From tho 
earliest period of which we possess any knowledge, 
down to the captivity in Babylon, this Phcen. A., 
of which the oldest monuments are tho Moabite 


Stone ami the Baal Lebanon bowls, must also have 
been the contemporary A. of the Hebrews. This 
was ingeniously proved by Gesenius, long before 
these monuments were discovered. He contended 
that the earlier books of the OT could not have been 
written, as was formerly supposed, in what is 
now known as the Heb. A., since many obvious 
corruptions in the text could only have arisen from 
the errors of copyists, who confounded letters which 
are much alike in tho old Phcen., but are quite dis¬ 
similar in the square Hebrew. For example, in the 
list of David’s mighty men, recorded in 2 S 23 2y , 
we have the name lleleb, which in the parallel 
passage in l Ch ll 30 appears as Heled. One of 
theso readings is obviously corrupt, and the corrup¬ 
tion can only be due to the original record having 
been written in the older or Phcen. A., in which 
the letters beth and daleth differ so slightly as 
often to be hardly distinguishable, whereas in the 
later or square Heb. A. the letters 2 and i are 
unmistakably distinct. Hence, he argued, the 
record must be prior to the Captivity, when, 
according to the Rabbinic tradition, the new A. 
was introduced. When Gesenius wrote, the evi¬ 
dence as to the nature of the older Heb. A. was 
scanty in the extreme, being limited to a few 
engraved gems in the Pluen. A., supposed to be 
Heb. because of their bearing names apparently 
Jewish. Mow, however, all doubts have been set 
at rest by the accidental discovery in 1880 of the 
famous Siloam inscription, engraved in a recess of 
the tunnel which pierces the ridge of Ophel, and 
brings water from the Pool of the Virgin to the 
Pool of Siloam. The inscription which records the 
construction of the tunnel is in six lines of writing, 
manifestly later in date than the Moabite inscrip¬ 
tion, though of the same type. On paloeographical 
grounds it has been assigned to the reign of 
Manasseh, B.C. 685-641, though it is possible that 
it may be as early as the reign of Ilezekiah, and 
may refer to the conduit constructed by him at the 
end of the 8 th cent., as recorded in 2 K 20 20 and 
2 Ch 32 30 . This A. is of special interest, as in it 
most of the writings of the Jewish prophets must 
have been composed. This older A. lingered long, 
being employed on the coins of the Maccabees and 
on those of the llasinomean princes. It survives as 
the sacred script of the few Samaritan families at 
Nablfts, who still worship in their temple on Mt. 
Gorizim, and keep tho Passover with the ancient 
rites. With this exception, the old Phcen. A., the 
parent of all existing A.s, has become extinct. 

This earliest type of the Sem. A. gradually 
passes into another, somewhat more cursive, which 
goes by tho name of the Sidonian, its chiof repre¬ 
sentative being the great inscription on the magni¬ 
ficent basalt sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, king of 
Sidon, now in the Louvre, which is assigned to the 
end of the 5 th cent. B.C. Out of this Sidonian 
type was evolved the Aramaean A., which was 
destined to replace the Phcen. after the decadence 
of the Phcen. power. The great trade route from 
the lied Sea and Egypt to Babylon passed through 
Damascus, Hamath, and Carchemish, and the 
trado fell into the hands of the Aramaeans, the 
people of N. Syria. Hence, on the political decline 
of tne Phcen. cities, the Aramtean language and A. 
became tho medium of commercial intercourse 
throughout W. Asia. At Nineveh in the 7th cent. 
B.C., and at Babylon in the 6 th, the Sidonian type 
begins to be replaced by the Araimran, whose 
continuous development may bo traced from the 
5th to the 1st cent. B.C., first on the coins struck 
by Persian satraps of Asia Minor, and then by the 
aid of mortuary inscriptions and papyri from 
Egypt* which carry on the record alter the con¬ 
quests of Alexander had put an end to the Persian 
satrapies. An inspection of col. 4 in the table will 
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show that the chief characteristics of the Aramaean 
A. —due evidently to the free use of the reed pen 
and papyrus—are a progressive opening of the 
closed loops of the letters beth, dalcth, teth/nyin, 
koph, ami resh ; while he, van, zayin, heth, and 
iau tend to lose their distinctive bars. At the 
same time the script continually becomes more 
cursive in character, the tails of the letters curving 
more and more to the left, while the introduction 
of ligatures led to a distinction between the final 
and the medial or initial forms of certain letters. 
These changes, while they made writing easier and 
more rapid, at the same time made it less legible. 

On the return of the Jews from the Bab. exile, 
the ancient A. of Israel, though retained on the 
Maccnbman coins, and possibly in copies of the law, 
was gradually abandoned for the more cursive but 
far inferior Ararmoan, which had become the 
mercantile script of the W. provinces of Persia. A 
Jewish tradition, preserved in the Talm., attributed 
this change to Ezra; but there can be no doubt that 
both scripts were for a time employed concurrently 
—the Aramaean by the mercantile classes and the 
returning exiles, and the older A. by those who, 
like the Samaritans, had been left behind in the 
land. 

The older Pham, style had fortunately been 
transmitted to the Greens before the Aranuvan de¬ 
formation had taken place. Consequently the Horn. 

A. which we have inherited, being a Western form 
of the Greek A., lias retained in such letters as 

B, l), O, Q, 11, E, F, H those loops and bars whose 
disappearance in the lfeb., Syr., Aral)., and other 
A.s descended from the Aranuean, has contributed 
to make them so illegible. Our own capitals are, 
in fact, much nearer to the primitive Phan, or Isr. 
A. than any of the existing Sein. A.s, and it is 
to this retention of the archaic forms that they 
owe their excellence and general superiority. The 
closed loop of l) and K and the upper loop of B repro¬ 
duce the closed triangles of the earlier Sem. script, 
which were lost by the Aranuean deformation, and 
are consequently much superior to the formless 
shapes which we have in modern Hebrew. 

When the Seleucidan empire had come to a 
close, the Aranuean broke up into national scripts, 
the A. of Eastern Syria developing at Bozra, Petra, 
and the Hauran into the NabaUean, which was 
the parent of Arabic, while the Aranuean of N. 
Syria developed at Edessa into Syriac, and that of S. 
Syria, at Jems, and Bab., into what is called Hebrew. 
The early form of square Heb. used at Jems, in 
the time of our Lord, with which He must Himself 
have been familiar, and in which probably the roll 
was written which He read in the synagogue 
(Lk 4 '), is given in col. 5 of the table. This A. has 
been obtained from monuments of the llerodian 
period found in G/ililee or at Jerus., all of which 
must he anterior to the siege by Titus. These 
inscriptions are ehielly from tombs; but one of 
them, of special interest, is a fragment of one of 
the notices, enjoining silence and reverent be¬ 
haviour, set up, as we learn from Josephus, when 
the temple was rebuilt by Herod. 

The materials for the history of the Ileb. A. 
during the period of the dispersion, from the 1 st 
cent, to the 10 th, when it practically assumed its 
present form, have been gathered from regions 
curiously remote. Some are from the Jewish 
Catacombs at Home, many from the Crimea, others 
from the Jewish cemeteries at Vienne, Arles, and 
Narbonne in Gaul, at Tortosa in Spain, Venosa in 
Italy, from Prag, Aden, Tillis, and Derbend, and, 
not least in importance, the w riting on some cabal¬ 
istic bowls found at Babylon, dating from the 4th to 
the 7 th cent. a.d. (see col. ft). The earliest exist¬ 
ing codex, the A. of which is given in col. 7, dates 
from the beginning of the 10 th cent., when the 


letters had practically assumed their modem 
forms though not their modern aspect, the useless 
ornamental apices in our printed books (col. 8 ) 
being due to tfie schools of lleb. caligrapby which 
arose in the 12th cent. The square Heb. of our 
printed Bibles is thus ouo of the most modern o l 
existing A.s, and was not, as w r as formerly be¬ 
lieved, the most ancient of all. The forms of these 
letters are thus neither legible nor venerable. 
Their adoption was almost a matter of accident. 
There were two styles, the Spanish and the 
German, and the latter was used in the Miinster 
printed Bible, the types being imitated from those 
in MSS. then in fasliion. The result is that our 
eyes are fatigued with the fantastic and vicious 
caligraphv of the 14th cent., a period when the 
odious black letter was developed out of the 
beautiful Caroline minuscule, to which in our 
priuted hooks w T e have now fortunately reverted. 
So in Heb. it would have been much hotter to have 
reverted to the far superior forms of earlier times, 
such, for instance, as those in uso in the 8 th cent. 
The earlier forms are better, because the letters are 
free from useless ornamental nourishes which are 
so trying to the eyes of students and compositors, 
and are more legible and more distinct. As in the 
case of our own vicious black letter, some characters 
are assimilated so as to be difficult to distinguish— in 
particular 3 beth, 2 kaph ; 3 nun, : ginicl ; i dalcth, 
i resh ; "j kaph final, } nun final ; ) van, ? zayin ; or 
of d samckh, and □ mem final; while n n and n 
stand for h, h, and t. 

Six of the lleb. letters gradually acquired an 
alternative softer aspirated sound, and the harder 
primitive sounds are now denoted by an internal 
point ( Ditgcsh lene) a a i a s n, representing the 
sounds b, g, d, k, p, t, the same forms without the 
Dagcsh, or with a superscript line called Raphe, 
standing for bh, gh, dh, kh, ph, (h. The lettei 
shin also split up into tw’o sounds, distinguished by 
diacritical points, 1? approaching the sound of our 
$, and cf that of our sh. 

The vowel points are late and of little authority. 
The Greek transliterations of Heb. names in the 
Sept, and in Josephus suffice to prove that there 
were no vow r el points in the copies of the Hob. Scrip¬ 
tures then in use, and as late as the time of St. 
Jerome the Heb. vocalisation w as only known by 
oral teaching. The Heb. points w r ere suggested by 
those which had been introduced into Syriac in the 
5th and 6 th cent. A.D. They merely represent 
the traditional pronunciation used in the syna¬ 
gogues of Tiberias in the 7th cent. A.D. (See art. 
Language of OT.) Isaac Taylor. 

ALPHj&US, ’A\ 0 cuos (Westcott and ITorfr, Introd. 

§ 408, assuming that the name is a transliteration 
of the Aramaic 'ifyn, w'rite it with the rough breath¬ 
ing, 'AX^cuos), occurs four times in the Gospels and 
once in Acts. As thus used it is the name of two 
different men. 

1 . The father of the Apostle Matthew or Levi 
(Mk 2 U ), not elsewhere named or otherwise known. 

2 . All the other references are evidently to 
another man (Mt 10 8 , Mk 3 18 , Lk ft 18 , Ac l 18 ), who 
is represented as father of .fames the apostle, second 
of that name in the list. 

A considerable controversy has long been carried 
on as to whether this A. may be identified w ith the 
Clopas of Jn 19^ and the Cleopas of Lk 24 18 . This 
question has been of special interest as involved 
in the discussion regarding James and the Brethren 
of the Lord (wh. see). Evvald boldly assumes that 
the Clopas of John ami the Cleopas ol Luke are one, 
but maintains that the identification with Alphams 
is an unreasonable confounding of a purely Creek 
with a purely Hebrew name {Hist, of Israel , vi. 
305, note 4). Meyer affirms the identity of the 
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Clopas of John with the Aramaic the Alplu'eus 
of the Synoptics. And Alford (on Mt 10 3 ) regards 
the two Greek names as simply two diflercnt 
ways of expressing the Hebrew name *s6n. It 
seems better to distinguish the Cleopas of Luke 
from the Clopas of John. Tt is quite evident that 
Cleopas is simply a shortened form of Cleopater 
(KXcoTrarpos), like Antipas for Antipater. Lightfoot, 
indeed, while admitting this, still favours the 
identification of the two names. On the other 
hand, Clopas may with the highest probability be 
regarded as a simple transliteration of the Aramaic 
llalphaL Clopas (as in the Greek text and UV, 
not Cleopas as in the AV) is represented in Jn 
19 28 as the husband of one of the Marys who stood 
beside the cross. If we assume that four women 
arc there referred to, there is no indication of any 
relationship between the wife of Clopas and the 
mother of Jesus. The synoptic passages, however, 
all mention among the women at the cross this 
same Mary as the mother of James. Thero is no 
reason for supposing that this James, son of Mary, 
is any other than James the son of Alph.Tus. But 
the assumption that Clopas was husband of Mary 
and brother of Joseph, and the usual assumption 
that Mary was the sister of our Lord’s mother, are 
equally groundless, and have no support whatever 
from any statement in our Gospels. There seems 
no reason for supposing that James the little and 
James the brother of the Lord arc one and the same 
person. Eusebius, indeed, mentions, on the .autho¬ 
rity of llegesippus, that Symeon, who succeeded 
James in the Bishopric of Jerusalem, was son of 
Clopas the brother of Joseph; but Symeon is 
evidently regarded, not as a brother, but only as a 
relative, probably a cousin, of his predecessor J ames. 

Literature. —Besides the works referred to in fho text, see 
Lightt'oot, Galatians, 10th ed. London, 1800, p. 207; Ma>or, The 
Epistle of St. .James, 1802, p. xvi f. See also an interesting and 
clever but perverse note in Keini, Jesus of Nazar a, iii. 270. 

J. Macpiierson. 

ALTAR. —i. Altar is the invariable rendering in 
the OT of rqi? * (Aram, rq-Q Ezr 7 17 ), and in the 
NT of OwiaaT^piov. In AV it also occurs as the 
rendering of Sx-in (Ezk 43 lfltt ), KV ‘ upper a.’, and 
of (Ezk 43 15h * lrt —Kethib V'nik), UV ‘a. 

hearth.’ Tn the NT pcojabs is found once (Ac 17 28 ) 
in the sense of a heathen a. This distinction 
is very clearly brought out in 1 Mac 4 they did 
sacrilice upon the idol altar (M rbv fhofxbv) which 
was upon the altar of God (r. Ovonaarnplov).* Simi¬ 
larly the Vulg. and early Lat. Fathers avoid the 
use of am, preferring allaria and altare. Another 
designation is met with, viz. prop. 4 table,’ 

Ezk 41 22 44 16 , Mai l 7 * ,a . It would also seem that 
the appellation no;, prop. 4 high place,’ may in some 
cases be used to express ‘a.,’ as Jer 7 31 (LXX rbv 
Pw/xbv rov Td 4>cQ), 2 K 23* (but here text is doubt¬ 
ful), etc. crq^ Is 65 3 is wrongly rendered in AV 
4 a* of brick’ ; RV ‘upon the bricks.* In one or 
two places in the OT rqjp of the present MT 
seems an alteration from an original . 13 * 9 . So 
clearly Gn 33 20 , and most probably 2 K 12 10 . On 
the other hand, nmo should perhaps be restored in 
2 K 10 28 (Stade in ZATW. v. pp. 278, 289 f.). 

ii. Altars in Prehistoric Times.— According 
to the primitive conceptions of tho nomad Semites, 
the presence of a deity was implied in every spot 
that attracted them by its water or shade, and in 
every imposing landmark that guided them in 
their wanderings. Every well and grove, every 
mountain and rock, had its presiding deity. The 
humble offering of the worshipper could be cast 
into the well, exposed upon the rock, or hun<* upon 
the sacred tree. It was thus brought into imme¬ 
diate contact with the nvrnen therein residing. A 
great step in advance was taken when it was con- 
* Lit. ‘place of slaughter.* 


ceivod that the deity could not only reside in such 
objects of nature’s own creation as those above 
specified, but could be persuaded 4 to come and 
take for his embodiment a structure set up for him 
by the worshipper ’ (\V. R. Smith, lid. Sent. p. 
189). Tho consideration of this all-important 
advance belongs elsewhere ; it is sufficient to note 
here that recent researches, esp. those of Well- 
hausen and W. R. Smith, have abundantly proved 
that the heathen Semite regarded tho stone or 
cairn which he had himself erected, as a dwelling- 
place of a deity, a Beth-el (Virnq, cf. Gn 28 13 ; for 
tho significance of this passage, see Pillar), a 
name which passed, through the Phoenicians as 
intermediaries, to the Greeks [pairvXiov) and 
Romans ( bcetulus ). Such a stone was termed by 
the Arabs, in the days before Islam, nusb (pi. 
ansab\ a word identical in origin and signification 
with the Ileb. (AV ‘pillar’). Beside it the 
victim was slaughtered; the blood was either 
poured over the stone, or with part of it the stone 
was smeared, while the rest was poured out at its 
base, the essential idea in this primitive rite being 
that in this way the blood was brought into im¬ 
mediate contact with tho deity who, for the time 
being, had taken up his abode in the stone. 

Now there can bo no doubt that the same primi¬ 
tive ideas were shared by the ancestors of the Heb¬ 
rews. Among them, too, the nusb or mazzeba must 
have been the prototype of the sacrificial a. 4 The 
rude Arabian usage is tho primitive typo out of 
which all the elaborate a. ceremonies ot the more 
cultivated Semites grew ’ {llcl. of Sem. 1st ed. p. 184. 
See also Sacrifice). Even in hist, times wo find 
among the Hebrews a survival of the primitive ritual 
above described. Tn the narrative of tho battle of 
Michmash, Saul is shocked at the unseemly haste 
of his warriors in eating flesh 4 with the blood,’ 
and orders a great stone to be brought at which 
the beasts might be duly slain and their blood 
poured out at the extemporised altar. 

The next important step, the advance from the 
a. as a sacred stone to receive the blood of the 
victim to the a. as a hearth on which the flesh of 
the victim was burned in whole or in part, belongs 
to the history of Sacrifice (which see, and cf. 
Smith, lid. Sem. p. 3o8ff.). 

If the above is a correct account of the evolution 
of the a. ainoim the western Semites, the differ¬ 
entiation of pillar and a. must, as regards the 
inhabitants ot Pal., have taken place in tho pre¬ 
historic period. This seems the obvious conclusion 
from tho existence, even at tho present day, of 
immense numbers of megalithic monuments, the 
so-called menhirs and dolmens. These charac¬ 
teristic remains of antiquity, so numerous in Moab 
and in the W. Hauran, must undoubtedly have 
played an important part in tho religious rites of 
those who reared them, and whom, for the present, 
we may assume to have been of a Sem. stock. The 
4 cup-hollows ” on the table-stono of the dolmens, 
connected in many cases by a network of channels, 
must have been destined to receive the blood of 
the victim.* 

iii. Prk - Deuteronomic Altars. — A very 
marked distinction, as is well known, exists be¬ 
tween the attitude to sacrifice of the prophetic and 
priestly narratives respectively in our present Pent. 
The latter (P) limits sacrifice to the great central 
a.,t while the former (JE) relates numerous in- 

* See Condor's report on the dolmen-fields of Moab in P.E.F. 
Qu. St. 1882, p. 75 IT. ; also in lleth and Moab, chs. vii. and viii.; 
Syr. Stone Lore, pp. 42, 48, 70. Another rich field has been 
described by Schumacher, The Jaulan , p. 128 IT.; Across 
Jordan, p. 62ft. Cf. Ferrot and Chipiez, ltist. dc VArt dans 
VA ntiquuA, iv. p. 875 ff. 

f The difficult section (Jos 22 1 < , -34) seems best explained as an 
endeavour to reduce a narrative originally written from the 
standpoint of J E to an apparent harmony with the fundamental 
postulate of P. 
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stances of sacrifice being offered and a* erected 
from the earliest times, and in many different 
places. Noah is represented as building an a. on 
quitting the ark (tin 8 J0 ); Abraham erected 
several, viz. at Shechein (12 7 ), Bethel (12 8 ), Hebron 
(13 18 ), and on a special occasion in ‘the land of 
Moriah’ (22 u ). Tsaac (26®) and Jacob (35 7 ) do 
likewise. Even Moses, according to this source, 
erects an altar at Bephidim (Ex 17 18 ), and another, 
accompanied by twelve pillars (nhy?), at Iloreb 
(24 4 ). JE therefore clearly knows nothing in its 
narrative parts of the exclusive legitimacy of a 
I central a. With this position the law-code which 
it contains, the so-called Book of the Covenant 
(see Driver, LOT 28IF.), is in complete accord. J 
In the locus classicus (Ex 20 24 ) a plurality of a* 
is clearly sanctioned : ‘ in every place (11V) where 
I record My name, l will come unto thee, and I 
will bless thee.’ And the same holds good through¬ 
out the history of the Hebrews until the time of 
Josiah. Again and again do we find a* built, up 
and down the country, either by the recognised 
religious leaders themselves, or with their express 
sanction. Thus, to mention but a few, Joshua 
builds an a. on Mt. Ebal (Jos 8 30 ) in accordance 
with the injunction of Moses himself (Dt 27 fl ), 
Gideon at Ophrah (Jg 6 24 ), and Samuel at Hamah 
(l S 7 17 ). Saul, we have already seen, extemporised 
an a. at Michmash, which the historian informs 
us was the first that Saul built, implying that this 
monarch had the merit of erecting several. David 
erected an a., by express divine command, ‘in 
the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite’ 
(2 S 24 18, ^). Elijah, too, complains of the destruc¬ 
tion of the altars of J" as an act of sacrilege 
(1 K 10 10, w ), and had, but a little before, repaired, 
with his own hand, the a. of the Lord upon Mt. 
Carmel. These examples are sufficient to show that 
in pre-Deut. Israel a plurality of a* was regarded 
as a matter of course, there being not the slightest 
hint of disapproval on the part of the narrators, or 
of any idea in the minds of the actors in the 
history that they were guilty of the violation of 
any divine command. 

From the oldest hist, records of the Hebrews, 
therefore, it is evident that local sanctuaries 
abounded throughout the country (see High Place, 
and esp. I Sam. passim), the most essential feature 
of which was undoubtedly the a. on which sacri¬ 
fice was offered to the national God, J". Of the 
form of these pre-Deut. altars we have no precise 
information. No doubt, as wealth and culture in¬ 
creased, the a", esp. at Bethel and the other great 
sanctuaries, would become more and more elabo¬ 
rate ; l at in more primitive times they were simple 
in the e/treme. A heap of earth, either by itself 
(2 K 6 17 ) or with a casing of turf (see Dillmann on 
Ex 20 34 ), a few stones piled upon each other, are all 
that was required. Simplicity is the dominant 
note of the law in the fundamental passage, Ex 
20 341f -. It is there enjoined, moreover, that no tool 
shall be lifted to hew or dress the stone (cf. Dt 27®, 
Jos 8 81 , 1 Mac 4 47 ). In this many modern investi¬ 
gators have seen a survival of the primitive idea, 
already explained, of a numen inhabiting the altar- 
stone, who would be driven out or perhaps injured 
by the process of dressing (Nowack, Archaol. ii. 
17 ; Benzinger, Archaol. 379). Another injunction, 
that the worshipper (for the command is not ad¬ 
dressed to the priests) should not ascend by steps 
[loc. cit.), is also a plea for simplicity. The a. must 
not be of such a height as to prevent the wor¬ 
shipper standing on the ground from manipulating 
his offering.* The evasion of the injunction by a 
sloping ascent was an afterthought. 

* Cf. the early narrative 1 K 2-8ff. where Joab is represented os 
prrasping the horns of the a. (see below, v.), and at the same time 
►.Landing by the side of the a. Also 2 K 617 ‘ two mules’ burden.’ 


To what extent the still existing dolmens (see 
above) may have been used as a“ in this period it 
is impossible to say. In the older narratives, how¬ 
ever, there are not a few instances of the earlier 
usage of a single stone (1 S 6 14 —v. 18 is a later 
insertion—14 33 ) or of the native rock as an a. (Jg 
ti 20 and esp. 13 l9,2 ° where iwn v. 19 is identified with 
D3|M v.*). The site of David’s a., we can scarely 
doubt, was the Sakhrah rock, now enclosed in the 
so-called mosijue of Omar. The ‘ stone Zoheleth 
which is by En-Rogel ’ was also an ancient altar- 
stone (1 K l 9 ). Solomon, finally, at the dedication 
of the temple, is said to have converted the ‘middle 
of the court’ into a huge a. (1 K 8 (54 ). For Solo¬ 
mon’s brazen a., see Temple.* This a. was re¬ 
moved by Ahaz (2 K 16 ly ' ltf ) to make way for the 
stone a. (note v. u ) which he caused to be built 
after the model of the great a. of Damascus (nsjgn, 
cf. v. i0 in liV). Ahaz’ a., rather than the brazen 
a. of Solomon, was in its turn the model for the 
a. of Ezekiel (cf. 43 13 ‘ 17 ). 

Of the other a* made by Ahaz we know nothing, 
nor of those set up by later kings (2 K 23 13 loe. 
cit.). As to the a. to Baal which Ahab erected in 
Samaria (1 K 16 32 ), we may assume that it re¬ 
sembled the a* erected by his Pham, neighbours 
to the same deity (cf. Perrot et Chipiez, Hist, de 
V Art dans VAntiq. iii. fig. 192 and passim). 

iv. Post-Deuteronomic Altars.— The sanctu¬ 
aries and a\ sanctioned, as we have seen, by the 
oldest law-code, ceased to be legitimate on the 
adoption of the code of Deut. (Dt 12IF.). The 
centralisation of the cultus, which was the chief 
aim of the Deut. legislation, seems to have been 
attempted under Hezekiah (2 K 18 2a ), but it must 
be admitted that the complete abandonment of the 
local bdmbth was never un fait accompli until after 
the discipline of the Exile (1 K 22 43 , 2 K 15 38 ). In 
theory, however, the a“, whether ‘ upon the hills 
and under every green tree,’ or at places which had 
been seats of worship since the conquest, were no 
longer legitimate ; for sacrifice, as now for the first 
time officially distinguished from slaughter (Dt 
12 1B ), could only be offered with acceptance on the 
a. of the central sanctuary at Jerusalem. It is not 
impossible that, as Conder has suggested (see ref. 
above), it is to the reforming zeal of Josiah that we 
owe the fact that not a single dolmen has been 
met with in S. Pal. (cf. Cheyno, Jeremiah , p. 60). 
The history of tho a., therefore, from this time 
forward is merged in the history of the temple. It 
must suffice here to note that, as soon* as practi¬ 
cable, the returned exiles built the a. on its former 
site (Ezr 3 2 ), which a. continued in use until its 
desecration by Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mac l 84 !. 
Having by this act of sacrilege been rendered unfit 
for further use, it was taken down and another 
built in its stead (1 Mac 4 44m ). The a. of Herod’s 
temple was the last built on Jewish soil. Accord¬ 
ing to Jos. ( Wars, v. v. 6) it was built, in harmony 
with the ancient prescription, of unhewn stones. 
One other a. meets us in the history of the Jews; 
this is the a. erected by Onias IV. in his temple at 
Leontopolis in E^ypt (Jos. Wars , VII. x. 3; Ant. 
XIII. iii. 31), founding on a mistaken interpretation 
of Ts 19 19 . 

The a. of burnt-offering and the a. of incense, 
which play so important a part in the ritual legis¬ 
lation of the Priests’ Code (P), will be discussed 
in detail in the article Tabernacle. See also 
Temple. 

v. The Altar as Asylum. — An important 
function of the a. among tho Hebrews remains to be 

* W. R. Smith’s view, that ‘ it is very doubtful whether there 
was in the first temple any other brazen a. than tho two brazen 
pillars, Jachin and Boaz,’ is not supported by sufficient evidence. 
It is, besides, difficult to see why only one of the two pillars 
should have had, on this theory, the functions of an a. assigned 
to it (Jiel. Sent. i. pp. 368-359, and Note L, 400 ff.). 
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noticed. The earliest legislation presupposes and 
confirms the sanctity of the a. as an asylum. The 
right of asylum, however, is there limited to cases 
of accidental homicide (Ex 2L 13,14 ). This use of 
the a., which is not confined to the Sem. peoples, 
is also a survival of the primitive idea of the a. as 
the temporary abode of a deity. In clasping the 
a., the fugitive was placing himself under the im¬ 
mediate protection of the deity in question. In 
this connexion, as well as in regard to an im¬ 
portant part of the fully - developed a. ritual 
(cf. Lv 4 7ff *), the horns of the a. arc esteemed 
the most sacred part of the whole. It is difficult, 
however, to see how these could have formed part 
of the more ancient a. as prescribed in the Book of 
the Covenant (see above); yet their presence is 
amply attested in later times (cf. Am 3 14 , Jer 17 1 , 
and the incidents recorded in 1 K l 50 *- 2 s8 ). The 
origin and primary significance of the horns are 
still obscure. Most recent writers seek to trace a 
connexion be tween them and the worship of 
J" in the form of a young bull (Kuenen, lid . of 
Isr. i. 326; Stade, Benzinger, Nowack). In any 
case they are not to be regarded as mere append¬ 
ages, but as an integral part of the a. (see Dill- 
mann on Ex 27 2 ). The view that they were 
originally projections to which the victims were 
bound, has no better support than the corrupt 
passage, Ps 118 27 (for winch see Comm.). The 
comparison of the 1 horns ’ of the Ileb. with those 
of the Greek a. (cincepaos (3u)/i6s) seems misleading, 
since the latter rather resembled the volutes of the 
Ionic capital (cf. art. ara in Paremberg et Saglio, 
Dictionnaire etc ., figs. 410, 418, 422). The famous 
stele of Teima, on the other hand, shows the 
‘horns’ rising from the corners of the a., and 
curved like those of an ox (see Perrot et Chipiez, 
op. cit. tome iv. p. 392, Eng. tr. [see below] vol. i. 
p. 304). 

Literature.—O f the earlier literature the standard work is 
John Spencer’s De legibwt Ueb. ritualibus, etc. 1085. Of the 
modern works the most important are the works on Hebrew 
antiquities by De Wette, Ewald (Eng. tr. 1876), Nowack ( Heb - 
raische Archdoloaie, 1894, Band ii. Sacralalterthtimer, § 73IT.), 
and Benzinger (Ileb. A rchdologie, 1894, § 62, Die altisrael. Heilig- 
thtimer, etc.), and the more general treatises of Wellhausen 
(Skizzen und Vorarbeiten , ili., Iteste arab. Heidenthurns, 1887), 
and, in particular, W. R. Smith's Religion of the, Semites , 1889 
(2nd ed. 1895). The student should also consult the standard 
work of Perrot and Chipiez, Ilistoire de VArt dans V Antiquiti, 
tome iii. Ph&nicie , iv. JxuUe, etc. (Eng. tr. JJist. of Art in 
Phoenicia, 2 vols. 1885, llist. of A. in Judea etc., 2 vols. 1890). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

AL-TASHHETH (nnif'er 1 ?*, AV Al-taschith), Pss 
57. 68. 59. 65 (titles). See Psalms. 

ALTOGETHER is now only an adv., but was at 
first an adj., being simply a stronger ‘all.’ As an 
adj. it is found in Ps 39®‘Verily every man at his 
best state is a. vanity ’; Is 10 fi ‘ Are not my 
princes a. (RV ‘all of them’) kings,’ and perhaps 
Nu 16 18 . Of its use as an adv. noticeable examples 
are Jer 30 11 , where ‘ I will not leave thee a. un¬ 
punished ’ is given in RV ‘ I will in no Avise leave 
thee unpunished ’; Ac 26 M , where * both almost and 
a.’ is in RV ‘ whether with little or with much ’ after 
the Gr. ; and 1 Co 5 10 , where ‘ not a.’ (Gr. o£ irdvrus) 
is taken by commentators in two directly opp. 
senses, either ‘ not wholly,’ or ‘ not at air ; RV 
gives the first in text, the second in niarg. 

J. Hastings. 

ALUSH (eh 1 ?*).—A station in the journeyings, 
occurs only Nu 33 13 - 14 . (See Sinai.) 

ALYAN (p^y).-Son of Shobal, a Horite (Gn S6 28 ). 
The name appears in 1 Cli l 40 as Alian (j^a). It is 
clearly the same as Alyah (n^y) in Gn 3& 40 , which 
appears in 1 Cli l® 1 as Alian (n;^H), one of the 
1 dukes ’ of Edom. Knobel compares the name with 
that of a Bedawin clan Alawin , said by Burckbardt 


to be dwelling north of the Gulf of Akabah. See 
Dillm. in loc. H. E. Ryle. 

ALWAY, ALWAYS.— Alway (i.e. ‘ all the way ’) 
is originally the accus. of duration, ‘all the 
time’; while always is the genit. of occurrence, 
‘at all times.’ And although by 1611 this dis¬ 
tinction was vanishing, there are some undoubted 
instances in AV. Cf. Mt 28 20 ‘Lo, I am w r ith you 
ahvay,’ with Ro P * I make mention of you always 
in my prayers.’ RV gives alway for always at 
Ac 24 16 , 2 r Jfh l 3 ; and always for alway at Col 4 6 
apparently capriciously, for these changes oblite¬ 
rate the distinction noticed above. When the dis¬ 
tinction w r as lost, always drove ahvay out of use. 

J. Hastings. 

AMAD (i^oy), Jos 19- 6 only.—A city of Asher. 
The site is doubtful ; there are several ruins called 
'Amiid in this region. 

AMADATHUS, Ad. Est 12« 16 10 * 17 . See Hamme- 
DATUA. 

AMAIN only in 2 Mac 12 23 ‘the enemies . . . 
fled a.’ (so RV*, Gr. els (pvyrjv iopp.-qaav). The mean¬ 
ing is ‘at once, precipitately.’ 

AMAL A descendant of Asher, 1 Ch 7 W . 

See Genealogy. 

AMALEK, AMALEKITES (pipy, 'foil)- — A 
nomadic Arabian tribe, occupying the wide desert 
region between Sinai on the south and the southern 
borders of Palestine on the north. This district 
corresponds to what is now called the wilderness of 
Et-Tili. The Ainalekites are represented as per¬ 
petually at feud with the Israelites, though such 
closely connected tribes as the Kenites and Keniz- 
zites appear from the first as friendly, and ulti¬ 
mately as peaceful settlers in the midst of the 
possessions of Israel. 

References'to the Amalekitcs appear very early 
in the OT history. In the account of the cam¬ 
paigns of Chedorlaomer of Elam and his confeder¬ 
ates in Gn 14, ‘the country of the Ainalekites’ 
near lvadesh is described as the sc$ne of one of 
those desolating wars. Hengstenberg, followed by 
Kurtz, maintains that this does not imply that 
the Amalekitcs were in existence in the days of 
Abraham, but only that this country, lying be¬ 
tween Kadesli and the land of the Amorites, after¬ 
wards known as ‘ the fields of the Amalekites,’ was 
at that early period overrun and destroyed by 
Chedorlaomer. Had there been no other flints of 
the extreme antiquity of the Ainalekites, this ex¬ 
planation might perhaps be accepted. But wo find 
again in the chant of Balaam (Nu 24 20 ) that 
Ainalek is described as ‘the first of the nations,’ 
which seems almost certainly to mean a primitive 
people to be reckoned among the very oldest of 
the nations. Most recent scholars are agreed in 
assigning to the Amalekites a high antiquity. 
This is the conclusion to which such passages as 
those referred to w r ould naturally lead. The only 
reason why an attempt should be made to put any 
other interpretation upon these w'ords is the idea 
that, in Gn 36 13 , the descent of the Amalekites is 
traced from Amalek, the grandson of Esau, and 
their origin thus brought down to a later period 
than that of Abraham. It is exceedingly hazardous 
to build any argument of this sort on an occasional 
statement in a genealogical table reproduced from 
some unknown source, seeing that it is impossible 
to determine what the point of view of the original 
compiler may have been. In many cases such 
genealogical lists seem intended to set forth simply 
certain interrelations of tribes, so that, though terms 
indicating personal and family relationships are 
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used, the names do not always belong to persons his¬ 
torically real. All that we need understand by this 
introduction of an Ainalek, son of Eliphaz by a 
concubine, is that Timna the Ilorite, the concubine 
referred to, represents the importation or incor¬ 
poration of a foreign and inferior, probably a servile, 
element into the pure Edomite stock, the llorites 
being one of the tribes forming that federation, 
embracing the Amalekites, conquered by Chedor- 
laomer. 

The region in which the Amalekites first appear 
in history, near Kadesli, lies just about a day’s 
journey south of Hebron, on the undulating slopes 
and plain at the foot of the mountains held 
by the Amorites. It may be supposed that a 
branch of the tribe had settled there, or had begun 
to engage in agricultural pursuits. AVlien driven 
forth from their possessions by the conqueror, they 
no doubt returned to tlieir old wandering modes of 
life, and rejoined their brethren who moved about 
through the wide extent of the great desert. 

The first meeting of the Israelites and the 
Amalekites took place in the southern part of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. At ltephidiin, a broad plain to 
the north-west of Mount Sinai, the Amalekites 
came out against the Israelites, and a battle ensued 
which lasted throughout the whole day. Joshua 
commanded in the light, and Moses on the hill to]) 
held up his rod in the sight of the people as the sign 
from God that they would conquer by His might 
(Ex 17 8 ' 16 ). The Amalekites liad at this time 
acted in a peculiarly bitter and exasperating 
manner towards the Israelites, harassing them on 
their rear, and cutting off the weak and the weary 
(Ut 25 l7 ‘ 1S) ). In consequence, the Amalekites, to a 
greater extent than any of the other Can. and 
neighbouring tribes, were placed under the ban, so 
that J" llimsclf, as well as His people, is repre¬ 
sented as solemnly swearing eternal feud against 
them. 

The defeat of the Amalekites evidently out the 
fear of the Israelites upon the robber nomad tribes 
of the desert for a time, so that they were un¬ 
molested during their advance to Sinai, ami during 
their year’s encampment there, as well as during 
their subsequent march northward to the southern 
border of Palestine at Kadesli. 11 was the intention 
of the Israelites to enter Palestine from the south, 
and so from this point, just outside of the southern 
boundary of Palestine, spies were sent to examine 
the land, and to bring hack a report as to whether 
an entrance from that point was possible, and if so, 
bow best the invading forces might conduct the 
campaign. These spies on their return reported 
that th * Amalekites dwelt in the land of the south 
in the valley, i.e. in the southern portions of the 
region afterwards occupied by Judah and Simeon 
(Nu 14“ 3 ), in the neighbourhood of the lowland 
Canaanites and the highland llittites, Jebusites, 
and Amorites. The Amalekites are represented 
as the leaders of the confederate Canaanites who 
resisted the entrance of the Israelites into the south 
of Palestine (Nu 14 43 4S ). They were evidently 
at that time of considerable importance, and must 
have been for a long period in possession of those 
territories only a little way north of the district in 
which we find their ancestors, or, at least, a branch 
of the same great nation, settled in the days of 
Abraham. 

The bitter opposition shown by the Amalekites 
to the Israelites at Sinai and in Southern Pales¬ 
tine was distinguished from that of the other tribes 
by this, that they were really at the head of the 
confederated clans already in possession of the land, 
and the struggle between them and the invaders 
was to determine the whole future of the rivals, 
the success of the one necessarily meaning the utter 
destruction of the other. ‘It was the hatred/ 


says Ewald ( Histoi'y of Israeli i. 250), ‘ of two rivals 
disputing a splendid prize which the one had 
previously possessed and still partially possessed, 
and the otlier was trying to get for himself by 
ousting him/ The bitterness must have been in¬ 
tensified by the secession to the ranks of Israel of 
such branches or families of the Amalekite stem as 
the Kenites and Kenizzites. These two families, 
with Jethro and Caleb respectively at their head, 
were the ancient allies of Israel, and ultimately 
settlers in the land. Tlie defeat of the Israelites 
may have secured for the Amalekites and their 
immediate neighbours peace and prosperity through¬ 
out a whole generation. When they were again 
attacked it was by a people already in possession 
of the northern regions, now pressing southward, 
llow far they were interfered with by Judah and 
Simeon is not recorded, but it would appear that 
even after the Israelitish occupation of tlie country 
the Amalekites in considerable numbers maintained 
possession of the plateau and hilly regions in the 
extreme south. 

In the time of the Judges, however, we meet 
with tho Amalekites in the company of the 
Midianites, as nomad tribes roaming about among 
tlieir old desert haunts, and pursuing their old 
tactics of harassing peaceful agriculturists. When 
tho crops sown by the Israelites were ripening, 
tlie Amalekite marauders descended and reaped 
tlie harvest, so that the unfortunate inhabitants 
were impoverished and discouraged (Jg G 3 ). They, 
along with the Ammonites, were allies of tho 
Moabites in their coniliet with Israel, and no doubt 
suffered in the defeat of the Moabites at the baud 
of Eliud (Jg 3 13 ). 

During this same period, it would seem that a 
branch of the Amalekite tribe had secured a 
settlement in Mount Ephraim. Piratlion, the 
residence of the judge Abdon, some 15 miles 
south-west of Shechem, bore the name of ‘the 
Mount of the Amalekites/ or had in it a bill 
so called (Jg 12 16 ). The settlers who bad thus 
given their name to the bill belonged in all proba¬ 
bility to a branch of the Amalekites, who, about 
the time that some of their brethren settled in the 
south of Palestine, in what was afterward assigned 
to Judah, pressed farther to tlie north, and secured 
possessions among other Canaanite tribes in the 
very centre of the land. This is more likelv tliau 
the suggestion of Bertheau, that these Amalekites 
of Ephraim were remnants of those expelled by the 
men of Judah from their southern settlements in 
the days of Joshua. They had evidently been some 
considerable time in possession before localities 
came to be popularly known by their name. This 
view is further confirmed by the words of Deborah 
in her song (Jg 5 14 ), ‘out of Ephraim came they 
down whose root is in (not against , as in Av) 
Ainalek/ The land of Ephraim was the territory 
once possessed by the Amalekites. 

In the early years of his reign, Saul w'as commis¬ 
sioned to carry on a w r ar of extermination against 
the Amalekites and tlieir king Agag (1 S 16). This 
was intended to be the execution of the sentence 
passed upon them in the days of Moses (Ex 17 w , 
Nu 24 au , Dt 25 17 ’ iy ). No living thing belonging to 
the Amalekites was to be spared. This great 
battle was evidently fought in the south of Judah, 
as the pursuit is described as extending, from 
llavilah in Arabia, far to tlie east, to Sliur in the 
west of the desert on the border of Egypt. When 
worsted in battle they evidently passed over the 
southern boundary of Palestine, and betook them¬ 
selves to their ancestral haunts in the wild desert. 
During the period of tlieir residence as a settled 
people in Southern Judah, they had a capital 
city, Ir-Amalek, ‘the city of Amalek’ (1 S 15 5 ). 
ltobber hands of the yet unsubdued nomad Amalek- 
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ites of the desert, during the time of David’s stay 
among the Philistines, sacked Ziklag, in the terri¬ 
tory of Simeon, outside of the southern boundary 
of Judah (1 S 30). These were overtaken by 
David, and only 400 young men on swift camels 
succeeded in making their escape. The reference 
to the Amalekites in 2 S 8 la , in the list of spoils 
dedicated to God by David, is probably to this 
same incident. Prom this time onward the’ Amalek¬ 
ites seem to have been regarded as no longer 
formidable ; and even as raiders from the desert we 
find no further trace of them. The last mention of 
them in the OT occurs in 1 Ch in the days of 
lfezekiah. There it is said that 4 the remnant of 
the Amalekites that escaped,’ and who had con¬ 
tinued till that day in Mount Seir, were smitten 
by 500 of the JSimconites, who took possession of 
their land. That the Amalekites are not men¬ 
tioned in Gn 10 is regarded by Dillmann as proof 
that before the time of the writer they had sunk 
into insignificance. 

Outside of the OT we have no reliable accounts 
of the Amalekites. In the works of the Arabian 
historians very extensive and detailed reports are 
given of the progress and achievements of the 
Amalekites; but these, as Ndldeke has convincingly 
shown, are credible only in so far as they are based 
on the statements of the historical books of our 
own canonical Scriptures. 

Litehatvrk.—A \(!iy ndmimblo and comprehensive sketch is 
given by Uertheau in Sclienkel, Bibellejcicon, Leipz. 1869, vol. i. 
111-114. See also Dillmann, Com. on Genesis, on ehs. x. and 
xxxvi. ; Kwald, Hist, of Israel, Eng. trr. 1876, vol. i. 10 ( .)f., 
2.00 f. ; Kurtz, History of the Old Covenant, Eng. tr. 1859, iii. 48- 
60; Noldcko, Uebcr die Amalckiter und einige andere Nachbar- 
volkcr der hraclitcr, 1804. 

J. MACPHKKSON. 

AMAM (D£n), Jos 15- G only.—An unknown city 
of Judah, in the desert south of Beershcba. 

AMAN.— 1. (’A/4 dv A) Ts mentioned in Tobit’s 
dying words as the persecutor of Achiacharus, 
To 14 10 . Cod. It, however, has ’Atfa/t ; n Na5a£; 
Itala, Nabad ; Syr. Ahab. Possibly the allusion 
is to Hainan and Mordecai. 2. list 12 r> 16 10 * 17 . 
See II am an. J. T. Marshall. 

AMANA (n;£K), Ca 4 H . Probably the mountains 
near the river Abana or Amana, being connected 
with Hermon and Lebanon ; or else Mount 
Amanua in the north of Syria. 

C. It. CONDER. 

AMARIAH hT-jDK ‘J" hath promised’).— 

1. 2 Cli 19 u , high nriest in the reign of Jehosha- 
phat, appointed by nim chief justice ‘in all matters 
of the Lord,’ as Zebadiah, * the ruler of the house 
of Judah,’ was 4 in all the king’s matters.’ (Is this 
a precedent for the joint rule in later times of 
Zerubbabel and Joshua ?) 2,3. In a genealogy in 
1 Ch G 3 ' 10,00 * 02 , Ezr 7 1 * 8 , beginning with Aaron and 
ending with Jehozadak at the Captivity, which 
seems as much intended to be a list of the high 
priests as 1 Ch 3 10 ' 14 is of tho khms of Judah, and 
which appears to be the basis of Josephus’ very 
corrupt lists {Ant. VIJI. i. 3, X. viii. 6), the name 
A. occurs twice—(a) 1 Ch G 7,62 grandfather of 
Zadok, and therefore a younger contemporary 
of Eli. Of this man we have no other record ; see 
Aiuathar. {(3) 1 Ch 6 n , Ezr 7 : ‘, 1 Es 8 2 , 2 Es I 2 
(Arnarias in Apocr.), son to the Azariah who is 
said to have ministered in Solomon’s temple. If, 
as is probable, this remark applies to the previous 
Azariah, then this Amariah may be the same as 
No. 1. Hut great uncertainty hangs over these 
lists. In Ezr 7 1 " 6 six names are omitted, perhaps 
by homoioteleuton; in the full list important 
names {c.g. Jehoiada, Zechariah, the Azariahs con¬ 
temporary with Uzziah and Hezekiah respectively, 
Urijah) are omitted; the succession ‘Amariah, 


Ahitub, Zadok’ occurs twice; only three high 
priests are given between Amariah under Jehosha- 
>hat, and Hilkiah under Josiah. 4. A priest clan, 
mirth in the list of 22 in Neb 12 (v. 2 ), who ‘went 
up with Zerubbabel’ 4 in the days of Jeshua,’ and 
in the list of 21 (v. 13 ), ‘in the days of Joiakim,’ 
and fifth in the list of those who sealed to the 
covenant under Nehemiah (Neh 1U 8 ). This clan 
is probably identical with that of 4 Immer,’ the 
sixteenth course in David’s time (1 Ch 24 14 ), and 
one of the four families of priests mentioned in 
4 the book of the genealogy of them which came up 
at the lirst’ (Ezr 2 37 Neh 7 40 , Merutli 1 Es 5 ,J4 , 
A ’EpL/JLypovQ), and in the time of Ezra (Ezr UP) ; 
see Abij All, No. 4. 5. 1 Ch 23 ly 24~\ a Kohathite 

Levite in David’s time. 6. 2 Ch 31 18 , a Levite in 
Hezekiah’s time, one of the six assistants to Kore, 

4 the porter at the east gate, who was over the 
freewill offerings of God.* 7. Ezr 10 42 , a man of 
Judah of the sons of Bani (1 Ch 9 4 ), one of those 
who 4 had taken strange wives.* 8. Neh 11 4 , a man 
of J udah, ancestor to Athaiah, who was one of those 
4 that willingly offered themselves to dwell in 
Jerus.’ 9. Zepli l l , great-grandfather of the pro¬ 
phet, son to llezekiah, perhaps the king. 

N. J. D. White. 

AMARIAS (A ’Ayuaptas, B ’A/iapOeLas), 1 Es 8 2 .—An 
ancestor of Ezra in the line of high priests, father 
of Ahitub. Called Amariah, Ezr 7 3 . 

AMASA (npi?j/ t ‘burden’ or ‘burden bearer’).—!. 
The son of lthra an Ishmaelite, and of Abigail the 
sister of king David. The lirst mention of him is 
in connexion with the rebellion of Absalom (2 S 
17 8 ®), who made him leader of his army. Joab, at 
the head of the king’s troops, completely routed 
him in the forest of Ephraim (2 S 18 fi * 8 ). David 
not only pardoned him, but gave him the command 
of the army in place of Joab (2 S 19 13 ). When 
he came to lead the royal forces against Sheba and 
his rebel host, he was treacherously slain by Joab 
at 4 the great stone of Gibeon ’ (2 S 2P 5M2 ). 2. An 

Ephraimite who opposed the biinging into Samaria 
of the Jewish prisoners, whom l’ekah, king of 
Israel, had taken in his campaign against Ahaz 
(2 Ch 28 12 ). li. M. Boyd. 

AMASAI {'WV).— 1. A Kohathite, 1 Ch 6-’ 1, M , the 
eponym of a family, 2 Ch 29 12 . 2. One of the 

priests who blew trumpets on the occasion of 
David’s bringing the ark to Jerus., 1 Ch 15 24 . 3. 

One of David’s officers at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12 18 , pos¬ 
sibly to be identified with Amasa, No. 1. 

J. A. Selbie. 

AMASHSAI ('©$?#,, perhaps a combination of the 
reading ’cny, »ddj;).—AV Amashai, Neh ll 18 . A 
priest of the family of Immer. 

AMASIAH (n;p.*py).—One of Jehoshaphat’s com¬ 
manders, 2 Ch 17 16 . 

AMAZED. —Amaze has a much wider range of 
meaning in old Eng. than in modern. In conformity 
with its derivation {n-nutze) it expresses confusion 
or perplexity, the result of the unexpected; but 
this may give rise to a variety of emotions. 1. 
DEAR: Jg 20 41 ‘When the men of Israel turned 
again, the men of Benjamin were a.* 2. Awe : Mk 
id 82 ‘And they were in tho way going up to Jerus. ; 
and Jesus went before them, and they were a. ; 
and as they followed they were afraid.’ 3. Excited 
Wonder: Lk 5 26 ‘tfiey were all a.* (Gr. ^araats 
Aaflei' dvavras; ltV 4 amazement took hold on 
all ). 4. Depression : Mk 14 83 ‘(Jesus) began to 
be sore a., and to be very heavy.’ Amazement 
occurs twice in AV, the expression in Ac 3 ,u of 
great joy ; in 1 P 3 P of great tear. 

J. Hastings. 
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AMAZIAH (n;^, m;s£K).—1. The name of a 
king of Judah who succeeded his fatlier Jehoash 
upon the assassination of the latter ( c . 800. D.C.). 
1 ne cliief interest of his reign centres in his wars 
with Edom and with Israel (2 K 14, 2 Ch 25). In 
the first of these campaigns, Edom, which had 
revolted from Judah during the reign of Jehorain, 
the son of Jehoshaphat, Buffered a severe defeat 
in the Valley of Salt, and the capital Sela or Petra 
fell into the hands of the enemy (2 K 14 7 ). Elated 
by this success, Amaziah challenged to a conllict his 
neigh hour Jehoash, the grandson of Jehu. This 
powerful monarch showed no anxiety to try con¬ 
clusions with his presumptuous rival, to whom he 
addressed the well-known parable of the thistle and 
the cedar (vv. 8-10 ). Amaziah, however, stung by the 
moral of this parable, refused to listen to the well- 
meant advice, and rushed blindly upon his fate. 
At the battle of Beth-shemesh the forces of Judah 
were utterly routed, and the king himself taken 
prisoner. Jehoash followed up his victory by 
capturing Jerusalem, partially destroying its walls, 

I ullnging the temple and the palace, and carrying 
jack hostages to Samaria (vv. 11 * 14 ). How long 
Amaziah survived tins humiliating defeat, it is not 
easy to decide. The statement (2 K 14 17 ) that 
he outlived Jehoash fifteen years can hardly be 
correct, and there seem to be sullicient reasons for 
considerably reducing the number of years (twenty- 
nine) assigned to his reign by the chronological 
system adopted in the Books of Kings. His reign 
appears to have synchronised almost exactly with 
that of Jehoash, as that of his successor did with 
the reign of Jeroboam ir. There is not a little 
plausibility in the conjecture of Well hausen, that 
the conspiracy which issued in the murder of 
Amaziah at Lachish had its origin in the popular 
dissatisfaction with his wanton attack upon Israel 
which cost Judah so dear. The death of Amaziah 
should probably be dated c. 780 B.O., the year when 
there is reason to believe his son Azariah or Uzziah 
ascended the throne. 

Besides the strictly historical details which he 
borrows from 2 Kings, the Chronicler adds certain 
particulars, the purpose of whose insertion is 
evident (2 Ch 2.r ,r * 14 ’ 1(i ). (On these additions see 
Graf Die gesehichtlichcn Bucher clcs A.T. p. 15711’., 
and Driver, LOT , p. 404.) 

2, The priest of Jeroboam II. who opposed and 
attempted to silence the prophet Amos when the 
latter delivered his message at the sanctuary of 
Bethel (Am 7 10 ' 17 . See Amos). 3. A man of the 
tribe of Simeon (1 Ch 4 34 ). 4. A descendant of 

Meravi (1 Ch 0 45 ). 

J. A. Sklbik. 

AMBASSADOR.—Tin ee IIeb. words are some¬ 
times tr. ‘ ambassador ’ in RV of OT: 1. a 

general term for messenger, used for (a) messengers 
of private men (2 K G 10 ); (&) messengers of God = 
angels (see A NOEL) ; (c) messengers of kings or 
rulers = ambassadors (2 K 19 u , 2 Ch 35' 21 ), though 
sometimes tr. ‘messengers’ in RV (Dt‘2 30 , Nu20 14 ). 
2. vy, apparently a synonym of 1 (Pr 13 17 ; cf. 25 13 ), 
hence —herald or messenger from court (Is 18' 2 
57 tt ), and metaphorically an ‘ambassador’ of J" 
(Jer 4l) 14 ; cf. Ob v. 1 ). In Jos 9 4 the reading of 
RVm is to be preferred. 3. pfy?, properly an 
interpreter, and so used in Gn 42 <23 ; cf. Jor> 33 28 (?); 
hence tr d in Is 43‘ 27 (in theocratic sense) ‘inter¬ 
preters’ ltV text, ‘ambassadors’ marg.; in 2 Ch 
32 31 ‘ambassadors’ text, ‘interpreters’ marg. 

Ambassadors were not permanent officials, but 
were chosen from attendants at court for special 
occasions (see 2 K 19'*). Their evil treatment was 
regarded then as now as a grave insult to king and 
people (2 S 10 1 * 6 ). In the Apocr. the general term 
& 77 eXos, ‘ messenger,’ is often used even in dealings 
with courts (Jth l 11 3\ l Mac l 44 7 10 ), but during the 


Maceakean period, when embassies were frequently 
sent, the ordinary Gr. words for ‘ambassadors’ are 
employed: irpecrBevnfjs (1 Mac 13 21 I4 21,2 ‘ 2 ), wpesStvs 
(1 Mac 9 70 ll u 13* 4 ), and TTpeo-pvTcu (2 Mac ll 34 ). The 
word TTpeafiela, ‘ambassage’ (RV Apocr.), occurs in 
2 Mac 4 U . In NT (Lk 14 32 , 2 Co 5 20 , Eph 6 20 ) the 
use is metaphorical. G. W. Thatcher. 

AMBASSAGE, mod. embassy; in AV only Lk 
14 32 , but RV adds Lk 19 14 (AV ‘message’) where 
the same Gr. word (irpea-fida) is used. The meaning 
is not a message sent by ambassadors, but the 
ambassadors themselves. In l Mae 14' 23 the mean¬ 
ing is ‘message’ (Gr. \6yoi, RV ‘words’). 

J. Hastings. 

AMBER.— See Minerals. 

AMBUSH, from in (which becomes ini before b, 
whence am) and boscus , a bush, wood, thicket, is 
used in various shades of meaning. 1. The abstract 
state of lying in wait in order to attack an enemy 
secretly. Jos 8 la ‘(Joshua) set them to lie in a. 
between Bethel and Ai.’ 2. The place where the 
a. is set, or the position thus assumed. Jos 8 7 * Ye 
shall rise up from the a.’; 1 Mac 9 40 RV ‘ And they 
rose up against them from their a.’ 3. The men 

that form the a. Jos 8 18 ‘ the a. arose quickly out 
of their place ’; Jer 51 12 ‘ prepare the ambushes’(m. 
‘liersin wait’). The mod. military term is am¬ 
buscade. AmbuBhment, meaning a body of troops 
disposed in ambush, is used in 2 Ch 13 13M5 ; also 
arnbushments in 2 Ch 20‘ 2 ' 2 (RV ‘liers in wait’; 
but RV gives ambushment in Jos 8 W for ‘lie in 
ambush,’ and in Jg 9 35 for ‘lying in wait’). 

J. Hastings. 

~AMEN. —This word found its way bodily from 
the Ileb. (jpx) into the Hellenistic idiom through 
the LXX, and strengthened its hold later on by 
its more copious use in the version of Svmmachus. 
It is derived from ps he propped, in Niphal (re- 
llexive) he was firm. So the adverb jes, firmly , 
came to be used, like our surely , for confirmation, 
in various ways. 

(1) It is used for the purpose of adopting as one's 
own what Juts just been saul (this answering sense 
being apparently the orig. one, Nu 5 2 ’ 2 ) —‘so is it,’ 
or ‘so shall it be,’ rather than the less compre¬ 
hensive ‘so be it,’ though ‘so be it’ is occasionally 
the prominent meaning (Jer 28°). The word is 
limited to the religious atmosphere, being, on 
human lips, an expression of faith that God 
holds the thing true, or will or can make it 
true. Thus after the ‘ oath of cursing,’ recited 
in Nu 5 22 , there is added, both in the orig. 
Hebrew and in the Greek of Sym., ‘The woman 
shall say, Amen, Amen,’ the word being doubled 
for emphasis; where the LXX, however, has the 
inadequate yhoiro, ylvoiro, so be it, as is the case 
in nineteen out of the twenty-three passages where 
the Heb. word occurs in tliis connexion : of the 
rest, three have dyfiv, and the fourth dXyOus. It is 
put also into the mouth of the people at the end of 
each curse uttered on Mount Ebal (Dt 27). At 
the close, likewise, of public prayers, than/esgivings, 
benedictions, or doxologies tlie people used to say 
Amen (Neh 8 fl , Amen, Amen); not, apparently, 
however in the services of the temple, where the 
response was different (Edersheini, Temple Service, 
p. 127), but certainly in the services or the syna¬ 
gogue (Ps 41 18 , e g., and Sehiirer, HJP II. ii. 78, 82). 
That this custom passed over from the synagogue to 
the Christian assemblies we gather from 1 Co 14 16 , 
where St. Paul speaks of rb dpfiv, the (customary) 
amen uttered by the listeners at the close of the 
extempore thanksgiving. 

(2) It is used in confirmation of one's own prayers, 
thanksgivings, benedictions, doxologies. Before 
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NT the word occurs only at the end of a private 
prayer in To 8 8 , and at the end of a personal 
ascription in the last verses of 3 and 4 Mac. The 
personal doxologieal or ascriptional usage is much 
more frequent in NT (e.g. Ko l- 5 9 5 ), and, outside St. 
Paul and the Apoc., it is the only NT usa< r e. In 
St. Paul’s Epistles the word sometimes concludes a 
prayer for, or a benediction upon, his readers; but, 
except in Ko 15 ;i3 and Gal 6 18 , it is a later addition. 
Sometimes, as in Rev 7 12 , it is apparently intro¬ 
ductory to a doxology, but is, in reality, confirma¬ 
tory of a previous doxology. So also in Rev 22-° it 
is a believing acceptance of the previous divine 
alii n nation. 

(3a) It is used once at the close of an affirmation of 
one’s own, to confirm it solemnly in faith : Rev 1^, 
where it is the trustful climax of the more limited 
val, yea (the bare personal confirmation): ‘Yea, 
verily [He shall so come].’ (30) The use of Amen 
to introduce one’s own words and clothe them with 
solemn affirmation may bo called an idiom of 
Christ: it is a use confined entirely to Him in 
sacred literature. But the practice of the evan¬ 
gelists in this matter is not uniform. The Svnopt- 
lsts give invariably a /Lyu Xlyu, the Fourth Gospel 
as invariably d/*?> d/ii]v X4yw. Again, Matthew is 
richest in the phrase, using it thirty times; Mark 
less rich, using it thirteen times; Luke least so, 
using it only six times; elsewhere he gives narrower 
substitutes (aXyOus thrice, 4ir' aXrjOda s once, vaL 
once), or more usually the simple \4yu. The 
signal difference in Luke may be due partly to the 
non-Hebraic stamp of his readers. The double amen 
of introduction in John has its parallel elsewhere 
in the double amen of conclusion, instances of which 
have already been cited. Rut the invariableness 
of the doubling, as opposed to the invariableness 
of the single amen in the Synoptists, can be put 
down only to an idiosyncrasy of the writer, though 
he need not bo unhistorical in all or even in many 
of his instances; for it is worthy of notice that all 
the sayings in question are peculiar to John except 
13 81 (11 Mt Lk) and aa (|| all Synopp., but Lk X4yu 
only). See llogg in JQlt Oct. 1890. 

Rut Christ’s uniqueness in using it as a word of 
introd'uction runs parallel with the uniqueness of 
its connotation when He does use it. (a) ft is never 
the expression of His own (accepting or expectant) 
faith ; it is rather an expression calling for faith : 
this view is supported by the invariable accompani¬ 
ment X4yu> \>iuv. ‘ He makes good the word, not 
the word Him * (Cremer, Wortcrbuch , 8th ed. pp. 
145, 14G). (£) Consequently, in His mouth, it has 

generally to do with His own person , either (a) as 
Messiah, or (5) as demanding faith in His Messiah- 
ship in spite of outward appearances and mistaken 
views: it points not merely to intellectual or 
eventual verity, but to the fact that either the 
thing is true in Him or He mil make it or keep it 
true. So it is the amen of fulfdment in Him or by 
Him, or the amen of paradox , or both (cf. Mt 5* 8 
l(j28 op 1 20 18 , and other passages cited in Cremer). 
It is intelligible, therefore, now the evangelists 
preferred to leave dfity untranslated; for Luke’s 
I occasional aXrjOCjs, like LXX ylvoiro , is but a 
partial equivalent for what Christ meant by the 
word. See Nestle in Expos. Times, viii. (1897) 190. 

(4) In close relation to Christ’s usage, so under¬ 
stood, is the use of amen as a name or description 
of Christ and of God: of Christ , Rev 3 14 , ‘ the 
Amen, the faithful and true witness ’ (cf. 2 Co l 20 , 
where the yea, the promise, is in Christ, and the 
Amen, the ratification, is through Him): of God , 
Is 65 16 (twice), ‘the God of the amen,’ i.e. of faith¬ 
fulness and truth (if the Heb. adverbial points be 
correct: see Cheyne on the passage); LXX (in¬ 
adequately) : rbv Oebv rbv dX'tjOixdu (cf. aXyOivbs and 
Rev 3 7 * 14 ). J. Massie. 
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AMERCE. — Dt 22 19 ‘They shall a. him in 
(Driver, ‘ they shall fine him ’) an hundred 
shekels of silver’; and 2 Ch 36 3 RV ‘and a' 1 (AV 
‘condemned’) the land in an hundred talents of 
silver.’ In Ex 21--, Am 2 8 RV translates the same 
verb (tfjy) ‘fine.’ J. Hastings. 

AMETHYST.— Sec Stones, (Precious). 

AMI (v?N = pDK Neh 7 r>:> ).—The head of a family 
of ‘ Solomon’s servants,’ Ezr 2 57 . 

AMIABLE (—lovely, and now used only of pier- 
sons) is applied to God’s dwelling-place in Ps 84 1 
‘ How a. are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts ’(RVm 
‘ lovely ’; as at Ph 4 8 Rheims Bible has ‘ whatsoever 
amiable,’ AV ‘ whatsoever things are lovely ’). Cf. 
Howell (1644) ‘ They keep their churches so cleanly 
and amiable.* J. Hastings. 

AMITTAI (vvtk ‘true’).—Father of the prophet 
Jonah, 2 K 14'-\ Jon l 1 . 

AMITY, friendly relations between two nations, 
l Mac 12 ltJ (RV ‘friendship’). See Alliance. 

AMMAH (npa), 2 S 2 21 only.—A hill near Giali, 
in the wilderness of Giboon. It was probably to 
the east of Gibeon above the Jordan Valley, but 
the name has not been recovered. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AMMI ('sy= ‘ my people,’ * LXX Xaos jj.ov ).—The 
name which is to be applicable to Israel in the 
time of restoration; Lo-ammi (= not my people), the 
name given in the first instance by Hosea to 
Gomer’s third child, but in the prophetic fragment, 
Hos l 9 * 11 [in Hob. 2 1 " 3 ], referred to the people of 
Israel, is, according to the author of the fragment, 
to he replaced by the name Ammi of exactly 
opposite import, in sign of the changed relation of 
the people to J". See Lo-Ammi. 

G. R. Gray. 

AMMIDIOI (B *A yfitSioi, A,'A/yd^cuoi; in Swcte’s 
text with the hard, but in Fritzsche’s with the 
soft breathing; AV Ammidoi).— Of the three 
parallel lists (Ezr 2 —Neh 7 = 1 Es 5) which give the 
families which returned with Zerubbabel from 
captivity, that in 1 Es (5 20 ) alone mentions the 
Ammidioi. It has been suggested that they are 
the men of ILiuntah (Jos 15 .*ipon, A Xafi^ara). It 
may be questioned whether either the Chadiasai or 
Ammidioi "were mentioned in the original Heb. 
lists, for it is to bo noticed that in the case of these 
alone is the gcntilic form used ; otherwise through¬ 
out the list we have equivalent expressions of the 
Heb. . . . ua, . . . e.g. viol <!>6pos (v. 9 ), ol 4 k 

BeroXiw. G. B. GRAY. 

AMMIEL (^KV?y ‘kinsman is God’).—1. Son of 
Geinalli, and spy of the tribe of Dan (Nu 13 12 P). 
2. Father of Machir (see art.), 2 S 9 4f * 17 27 . 3. 

According to the Chronicler, the sixth son of Obed- 
edom, who with his family constituted one of the 
courses of doorkeepers in the time of David; to 
them was allotted charge of the S. gate (of the 
temple) and the storehouse (1 Ch 26, esp. vv.®* 1 ®). 
Presumably, therefore, Ammiel was the name of 
a division of the doorkeepers in the time of the 
Chronicler— c. B.C. 300. Cf. Driver, LOT 500 f. ; 
Graf, Die Geschicht. Buck. d. A.T. 213-247, esp. 
242 f., 246 f. ; Gray, Stud, in Heb. Proper Naincs, 
ch. in. p. 49 ff. 4. 1 Ch 3®. See Eliam. 

G. B. Gray. 

AMMIHUD (lur^y ‘kinsman is majesty ’).—1. 
An Ephraiinite, father of Elishama (see art.), Nu 
l 19 2 18 7 48,68 10 22 (P). Presumably identical with A. 

* For fuller discussion of the meaning of this name, and the 
following names beginning with Ammi, see Names, Proper. 
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son of Uadan, 1 Ch l' M . 2. A Simeonite, father of 
Shenmel (see art.), Nu 34' JU (R). 3. A Naphtalite, 

father of Redahel (see art.), Nil 34 s8 (P). 4. Accord¬ 

ing to the Kerr of 2 S l.‘P and the AV, A. was the 
name of the father of David’s contemporary, the 
Geslnuite king Talmai. The Kcthibh , followed by 
RV, reads nn’oy- the closely similar letters n and i 
replacing n and i. Between the two readings it is 
dillicult to decide; for while the Krn: is better 
supported, the Kcthihh., as a name occurring 
nowhere else in OT, is the harder reading. 5. Son 
of Omri, father of Uthai (1 Ch 9 4 ). 

G. B. Cray. 

AMMIHUR ("rn^y).—See Ammihud, No. 4. 

AMMINADAB (Tipsy ‘kinsman is generous,’ or 
pci Imps ‘my people is generous,’ B ’AnetvaSdft, 
A 'A/jupaSafi ; in NT Mt l 4 (and Lk 3 :w ?) ’AyLLvaSdp, 
whence the name in AV of NT is spelt Aminadab). 
— 1. According to the genealogy in Ruth, which 
gives David’s ancestry, Amminadab was son of 
Ram and father of Nalishon (Ru 4 I!,,, = 1 Ch 2 10 , Mt 
l 4 ); as father of Nalishon he is also mentioned in 
Nil l 7 2 3 7 ,a 10 J4 (R). Through his daughter 
Elisheba he became father-in-law of Aaron, Ex G 28 
(R). 2. According to 1 Ch tr J A. was son of 
Kohath end father of Korah ; hut in other state¬ 
ments about Kolmth’s children (r.g. Ex 6 1H , Nu 3 19 , 
l Ch 0“) A. is not mentioned ; moreover, elsewhere 
Tzhar appears as son of Kohath and father of 
Korah (Ex G 18,2I , 1 Ch 6 18 ). 'I’liere can he little 
doubt, therefore, that A. has accidentally replaced 
I/liar in 1 Ch G*' 2 ; this may have arisen in compiling 
the list from a fuller list of the Kohathites which 
mentioned the connexion of A. (No. 1) with them. 
3. According to the Chronicler (1 Ch 15 10 * 11 ) 
another A. was chief of a Levilical house in the 
days of David : he is described as a son of Uz/.iel, 
who was one of the sons of Kohath (l Ch G 2 ). 

G. B. Gray. 

AMMINADIB (tij v?y) occurs in AV and RVm of 
a very obscure passage, Ca G 12 ‘ my soul made me 
like the chaiiots of Amminadih.’ UV and AVm 
do not regard the term as a pr. name, hut render 
‘ my soul set me on (RV among) the chariots of my 
willing (RV princely) people.’ Tn Kautzseh’s tr. 
of O T the passage is omitted from the text, and is 
rendered in a footnote, ‘Mein Verlangen [ver-] 
setzste mich nuf die Wagon nieinos Volkes, eines 
Edlen,’ with the remark that it is quite unin¬ 
telligible in its present context. The great variety 
of interpretation and exegesis of the words xvill be 
found exhibited in Reuss’ A T, v. 391 If. ; cf. Hitzig, 
(/. Hoke. Lint, 82 f., and comm, of Delitzsch, Ewald, 
Bid t -her, Ziickler, Oettli, etc. See Song of Songs. 

J. A. Sftjuk. 

AMMISHADDAI ‘ kinsman is Shaddai,* 

see God). —A Dnnite, father of Ahiezer (see art.), 
Nu p-'g'-o 7 ,w * 71 10- 5 (R). 

AMMIZABAD (n;py ‘ kinsman (or, my people) 
has made a present ’). — Son of Benaiah, for w hom 
he appears at times to have officiated ; but the 
statement in the only passage (1 Ch 27“) where he 
is mentioned is obscure. G. B. Guay. 

AMMON, AMMONITES psy-;? ; in the 

inscriptions, Bit-AmmAn). — A people occupying 
territory cast- of the .Ionian, between the Arnon 
on the south and ihc Jabbok on the north. The 
land lying farther to the south, separated from 
them by the Arnon, was the possession of the 
Moabites. Before the arrival of the Israelites at 
the plains of Moab, the Ammonites had been driven 
hack from the Jordan hanks by an Amorite tribe 
from the west under Sihon. These Amorit-es estab¬ 
lished a kingdom, carved out of the Ammonite terri¬ 
tories, with Heshbon as their capital. Tn this w r ay 


a strip of land along the eastern bank of the river, 
varying in breadth from 20 to 30 miles, ceased to 
he regarded as belonging to the Ammonites, and 
was assigned to the transjordanie tribes of Reuben 
and Gad. The original territories of the Ammon¬ 
ites, extending from the Arnon to the Jabbok, 
and reaching to the eastern bank of the Jordan, 
had in earlier years been held by a giant race 
called Zamzummim (Dt 2 19 * 21 ), to whom it seems 
that Og, king of Bashan, also belonged (Dt 3 U ). 

As to the origin of the children of Ammon, an 
account is given in Gn 19 38 , which has been inter¬ 
preted by some as genuinely historical, and by 
others as a reminiscence of a certain family rela¬ 
tionship, coloured by hitter hostility and national 
hatred. The latter position is maintained hv such 
distinguished and moderate exegetes as Dillmann 
and Bertheau ; hut by them the myth is regarded 
as historically justilied, ami indeed suggested, by 
the lustful character and irregular habits of the 
Ammonites. On the other hand, Delitzsch perti¬ 
nently asks how such an origin can he assigned to 
the narrative, seeing that their supposed descent 
from Lot is made the one ground lor exceptional 
treatment of the Ammonites and Moabites (Dt 
2 9,19 ). The story of their origin certainly does 
not afford occasion for contemptuous or hostile 
treatment. This can ho accounted for only by their 
unbrotherly conduct towards Israel, which caused 
such delay and hardship on the eve of the entrance 
into the promised land (Dt 23 4 ). It appears to 
Delitzsch that the lewdness and moral corruption 
which characterized their later history resulted 
from their tainted origin, rather than suggested 
the story of that origin as given in our Scriptures. 
In any case, we must regard t his notice as indicating 
a close relationship between the Ammonites and 
the Israelites. That such a family connexion 
really did subsist between the two nations is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that almost all the names of 
Moabite and Ammonite persons ami places that 
have come down to us arc easily understood by 
the use of a Hebrew lexicon. From this cireum 
stance Kautzsch quite f airly concludes that t-lmse 
nations cannot he reckoned among the Arab tribes, 
but must have a place given them among the races 
allied to the Hebrews. 

The name by which they were first known was 
‘children of Ammon.’ Only in the literature of 
very late ages do w f e find the name Ammon used 
as the designation of the people (Rs S3 7 ). Tn 
this very late, probably Maccabrean, psalm * (the 
only place in OT outside the Rent, in which 
Lot’s name is found), a list- is given of ton tribes 
confederated in open and violent opposition to 
Israel at the re-dedieation of the temple, in which 
the names of Ammon and Moab occur. It is then 
said of all these confederates that ‘ they have holpen 
the children of Lot.’ This latter designation is no 
doubt intended to apply to the Ammonites and 
Moabites. The meaning of the name Bend-Amtni, 
literally ‘ sons of my people,* points to derivation 
from parents both of whom were of one race. 

The statement in Nu 21 24 , that ‘ Hie border of 
the children of Ammon was strong,’! coming after 
a description of the destruction of the A merites by 
tbe Israelites as reaching to that border, is under- 
stood by Kautzsch and* others as indicating the 
reason why the Israelites did not carry their con¬ 
quests farther east, and as therefore opposed 
to Dt 2 19 , which makes Israel avoid con lliet 
with the Ammonites in consequence of a divine 
command. The earlier passage, however, may 
be read as giving the reason why Sihon and his 

* See F.wald, History of Israel , i. 812, and Cheyne, Origin oj 
the Psalter, 1801, p. 97. 

t Dillmann and many others read here nry* ‘Ja/.er’ for 
?y ‘strong.’ 
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Amorifces had not pushed their conquests beyond 
this strip of land, with the possession of which they 
had rested satisfied. The Ammonites had retreated 
before the Amorites within the natural fortresses 
of their inland mountain region. But though they 
had thus under compulsion abandoned the fruitful 
Jordan Valley, the Ammonites never ceased to look 
upon the whole sweep of country down to the river 
banks as rightfully theirs. Some 300 years after 
the conquest of the land by the Isr., the king 
of the Ammonites made the unreasonable claim 
that they should restore to him the country that 
had been taken so long before, not from his fore¬ 
fathers, but from their Amorite conquerors (Jg 
II 13 ). This the Israelites, under the brave Gilead¬ 
ite chief Jephthah, refused to do, inflicting upon the 
Ammonites and their allies a most humiliating and 
crushing defeat. * Previous to this, for eighteen years, 
the Ammonites had harassed those who occupied 
the coveted district; and so successful had they 
been in this that they were encouraged to venture 
across the Jordan, and there held in terror the war¬ 
like tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim. 
While this is reported primarily and mainly to 
show the depth to which the Israelites had sunk, 
it also allorus proof of the prowess and military 
importance of the Ammonites. 

When we next hear of them, in the early years 
of king Saul, the children of Ammon form a 
powerful nation under a capable ruler, king 
Nahash. One of the first distinctions in battle 
gained by Saul was his defeat of Nahash and the 
Ammonites, and the deliverance of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Jabesh-gilead, to whose city they had 
laid siege (1 S 11). The LXX text here reads 
that this conflict took place about a month after 
Saul had ascended the throne. During the earlier 
>art of the reign of David, hostilities between 
srael and Ammon ceased, because in the time 
of his trouble, Nahash, either this same mon¬ 
arch or perhaps his successor, ‘showed kindness to 
David’ (2 S 1U 54 ). On the death of David’s friend, 
messengers wore sent to condole with his son 
llanun, who, suspecting that they were spies, 
treated them infamously, so that David was obliged 
to enter upon a war to wipe out the insult that 
had been put upon his ambassadors. The sense¬ 
less conduct of the Ammonite monarch evidently 
awakened among the Israelites all the old bitter¬ 
ness, so that in the hour of victory David and his 
men lost all control of themselves, and inflicted 
upon the vanquished children of Ammon the most 
cruel and revolting barbarities (2 S 12' 28 ' 81 ). Their 
capital, Kahhath-Ammon, was taken by Joab, 
David’s commander-in-chief, though ho gave the 
honour to the king. This city (in Macealxean 
times known by the name of Philadelphia), one of 
the cities of the Deeapolis, lay about 20 miles east 
of the Jordan, just outside the eastern border of 
the territory of Gad, at the southern spring of 
the Jabbok. 

After the division of the kingdom, the country 
that had been taken from the Ammonites natur¬ 
ally fell with the rest of the transjordanic terri¬ 
tory to the nation of the ten tribes. The 
Ammonites, however, soon took advantage of 
the weakness of the divided kingdom to assert 
again their independence. They also joined eagerly 
with the Assyrians in their attack on Gilead, 
obtaining increase of territory as the reward of 
their service; and subsequently, when Tiglath- 
pileser defeated the Reubcnites and Gadites, the 
Ammonites seem to have been allowed to reoccupy 
parts, at least, of their old territory on the 
hanks of the Jordan (2 K 15 29 , 1 Ch 5 26 ). The 
cruelty which they practised in the war against 

* Acc. to Homo modern critics, however, Jg lli‘i-28 is a late in¬ 
terpolation (Moore, Judges, p. 283). 


Gilead as allies of the Syrians is described as having 
been committed with the object of getting their 
borders enlarged; and for this, and for their 
malignant exultation over Israel’s fall, they are 
denounced by the prophets (Am l 13 , Zepli 2 8 - 9 , 
Jcr 49 1 * 7 , Ezk 21“ M ~ :i2 ). We have a detailed 
account (2 Cli 20) of hostilities between the Am¬ 
monites, at tlie head of a powerful confederacy, 
and the southern kingdom of Judah under Jehosha- 
pliat. Great preparations had been made for this 
campaign, which was intended to be decisive; hut 
suspicions of treachery among the allies turned the 
arms of the panic-stricken hosts against one another 
in a great slaughter, so that the children of Judah 
did not require to draw a sword. 

After nearly 150 years we again find the Am¬ 
monites at war with Judah (2 Ch 27 5 ), when they 
were thoroughly beaten by Jotliam, and laid under 
a heavy tribute. During the years in which 
Judah was tottering on the verge of overthrow, 
the Ammonites appear among the vassal tribes 
used by Babylon to harass ana plunder those that 
had revolted from her sway (2 K 2D). After the 
overthrow of Judah, Baalis, the king of the Am¬ 
monites, entertaining still the old unconquerable 
enmity towards the Jews, sent Ishmael, a man 
remotely connected with the royal family of 
Judah, who had been resident in the country of 
Ammon, to murder the popular and successful 
governor Gedaliah, under whom the Jewish colony, 
consisting of those who remained in the land of 
Judah, had begun to prosper (2 K 25 w '- 6 , .Ter 40 14 ). 
In the days of Nehemiah, the Ammonites were 
active in their opposition to the Jews, maliciously 
endeavouring to innder the building of the walls of 
the city and the restoration of the temple (Nell 4). 
Three hundred years later, in the time of Judas 
Maccabams, the Ammonites joined the Syrians 
against the Jews. The Jewish leader went through 
Gilead and inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Ammonites and their confederates under their com¬ 
mander Timotheus (1 Mac 5 6 ). The Ammonites 
are referred to by Justin Martyr, about the middle 
of the second Christian cent., as even then a 
numerous people; but not more than a century 
later Origen speaks vaguely of them, as of Moabites 
and Edomites, classing them all with the Arab 
tribes; and with this doubtful allusion they pass 
altogether out of history. 

The Ammonites seem to have been notorious 
among the nations for their cruelty. Their religion 
was a genuine reflection of this infamous national 
characteristic. Their chief deity was Molech or 
Milcom (1 K ll 7 * 33 ). 

Ammonitess (n'py), woman of Ammon, I K 14 21 * 81 , 
2 Cli 12“ 24 20 . 

Literature.— Kautzsch in Riohm, TTarulwbrterbuch, 1884, 
pp. 55, 56—an admirable and comprehensive sketch. See 
Dillmann and Delitzseh on (In 19 ‘ w in their Commentaries; 
Ewald, History of Israel, ii. London, 1870, pp. 295, 336, 893 iT. ; 
iii. 1878, p. 24, etc.; Ebrard, Apologetics, Edin. 1887, ii. 349-351. 

J. Macpherson. 

AMN0N (fill?#). — 1. Eldest son of David hv 
Ahinoam the Jezreelitess. He dishonoured his half- 
sister Tamar, and was, on that account, slain by her 
brother Absalom (2 S 3 2 13 1 *-)- In 2 S 13 20 he is called 
Aminon (jirpt<), supposed by many (on the analogy of 
Arabic) to bo a diminutive form, purposely used by 
Absalom to express contempt; possibly it is only 
a clerical error. 2. Son of Shimon (1 Ch 4 20 ). 

J. F. Stenning. 

AMOK (ptoy ‘deep’).—A priestly family in the 
time of Zerubbabel and of Joiakim, Ne*h 12 7 * <Mm 
Sec Genealogy. 

AMON (i’idk, |bi< * a skilled, or master workman,’ 
Pr 8 :o RV).—1. One of the kings of Judah, son and 
successor of Manasseh. Two parallel accounts of 
his reign are given in 2 K 2D 8 ’ 26 and 2 Ch SS 5 #®* 
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His name occurs in the genealogical list of the 
house of David, 1 Ch 3 14 , and in that of the 
ancestry of our Lord, Mt l 10 . It is also men¬ 
tioned in connexion with his son Josiah in Jer l 2 
25 8 , Zopli l 1 . 

A. came to the throne at the age of twenty-two, 
and his reign lasted two years (641-639 B.a). It 
has been supposed that Ins name may have had 
some connexion with the Egyp. divinity Anion 
(see Thebes), and may thus be an illustration of the 
extent of liis father’s heathen sympathies. There 
is, however, no other evidence that in his culti¬ 
vation of foreign forms of worship Manasseh was 
definitely influenced by Egypt, and the name A. 
may quite well be Hebrew. 

All that we know of A. is that during his short 
reign he repeated all the idolatrous practices of his 
father’s earlier years, lie had been unallected by 
Manasseh’s tardy repentance and futile attempts 
at reform, and when he came into power he gave 
full scope to the heathen proclivities with which 
his youthful training had imbued him. The 
state of matters under A. may be inferred partly 
from the fact that * he walked in all the way that 
his father walked in, and served the idols that 
his father served, and worshipped them ’ (2 K 
21 al ), partly from the evils that were found 
lampant at 1 lie time of Josiah’s reformation (2 K 
23 4 " 14 , 2 Ch 31 :t ' s ), and partly from the description 
which the prophets Zephaniah and Jeremiah give 
of the religious condition of Judah in the begin¬ 
ning of Josiah’» reign (Zeph 1 4 " G a_tf 3 1 ' 5 , Jer 2-0). 
An Asherah stood in the house of the Lord ; 
incense was burned to Baal ; the sun, moon, and 
stars were worshipped; idolatrous priests were 
maintained ; and the name of Maleam was held as 
sacred as that of J". Perhaps even human saeri- 
lice was not discontinued. Idolatry in religion 
was accompanied by lawless luxury, and by the 
corruption of morals in every part or society. The 
mlers were violent, the judges rapacious, the 
prophets treacherous, and the priests profane. 

A. was slain by conspirators, and was buried in 
the new burial-place in the garden of Uzza, where 
his father also lay. He was not the victim of a 
popular revolt, but of a palace intrigue ; for the 
people slew his murderers, and set his son Josiah 
on the throne. It, is possible that the plot against 
A. may have been connected with some attempt at 
religious reform, like the revolt of Jehu against 
Jehoram of Israel. If this was so, the attempt 
was a failure, and the popular reaction in favour 
of idolatry was strong enough to delay the revival 
of J"’s worship for nearly twenty years. But the 
record is so meagre that this must remain mere 
matter of conjecture. 

Litbkaturr.—F or the lost point, see Kittel, lint, of Heb. ii. 
878 f. There is a reading by one of the hands in the Alex. M8 of 
the LXX which jflves twelve years instead of two as the length 
of A.’a rci|?n. This htis been defended as authentic by George, 
Duke of Manchester (The Times of Daniel, Ixmdon, 1848), on 
grounds of prophetical chronology, in which he is partly 
supported by Ebrard (SK, 1817, iii. 082 ff.). For the other side, 
see Thenius, Die Bucher der Konige, in loe,., and the noto in 
Ewald (Geschichte, B. 3. 8. 718 ; Eny. tr. iv. 206). 

2 . A governor of Samaria in the days of Ahab, 
mentioned in 1 K 22 2<i (j‘:n) and 2 Ch IS 25 (fiDK). 
The prophet Mieaiah was given into his custody 
when Ahab set out with Jehoshaphat on his fatal 
attempt against Bamoth-gilead. The LXX has 
some singular variations on this name. In 1 K ho 
appears as rbv fiaaChla rij s 7r<S\ea;s (or acc. to 

another reading ’A fi/xwv rbv Apxovra). In 2 Ch he 
is ’E pty (also Xcwty) &p X ovra. Josephus calls him 
’Axdfjuov. (See ZATW , 1885, S. 17311.) 3. ‘The 

children of Anion’ (pox) are mentioned in Nell 
among ‘ the children of Solomon’s servants,’ in the 
list of those who returned from the Bab. Exile 


with Zerubbabel and Jeshua. In the parallel list 
in Ezr (2 : ’ 7 ) the name appears as Ami (’/?«). 4. 
Amon (god). See Thebes. 

James Patrick. 

AMORITES (nbf<n ‘the Amorite’).—The name 
has been supposed to signify ‘ mountaineer ’; but 
the two Heb. words Smer and \tmir, by which the 
signification is supported, mean ‘summit’ and 
‘tower,’not ‘mountain.’ fn the Bab. and Assyr. 
texts, as well as in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, the 
name is written Aiiiurrd, ‘ the Amorite,’ the country 
being Amurri; the Egyp. form is Amur, ‘ Amorite.’ 
Syria and Pal. were Known to tho Semites of 
Babylonia as ‘ the land of the Amorite * as far back 
as the time of Sargon of Akkad (n.c. 3800), and tho 
Sumerian name Martu (which has been connected 
with that of tlie Phren. city Maratlms and moun¬ 
tain Brathy) is probably a modification of Amurrfi. 
According to an early Bab. geographical list 
(\VA [ ii. 50. 50), Sanir (the Senir of Dt 3 y ) was 
a synonym of SuLartum or northern Syria. In 
Sumerian times ‘the land of the Amorites’ was 
also known as Tidnim or Tidanu. 

In the age of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (n.c. 1400) 
and of the Nineteenth Egyp. Dynasty (n.c. 1300) 
‘the land of the Amorites’ denoted the inland 
region immediately to the north of the Pal. of later 
days. In many passages of the OT, however, the 
Amorites appear as the predominant population of 
Canaan, and accordingly (as in the cuneiform 
inscriptions) give their name to the inhabitants of 
the whole country (see 2 S 21 2 , Am 2 !) * ,0 ). The 
llivites of Cn 34 2 , Jos 9 7 11™ are Amorites in Gn 
48 22 , 2 S21 2 : the Jebu.sites of Jos 15'* 1S 2H , Jg l 21 
10 11 , 2 S 5 fi 24™ are Amorites in Jos 10 a * G (cf. Ezk 
16 s ); and the Hittites of Hebron in Gn 23 take 
the place of the Amorites of Mature in Gn 14 18 . 
Strictly speaking, however, according to Nu 13'*, 
while the Amalckites, or Bedawin, tin ell in the 
desert to the south, and the Canaanites in the coast- 
lands of Phoenicia and the valley of the Jordan, 

‘ the Hittites and the Jobusites and the Amorites 
dwell in the mountains.’ 

Amorite kingdoms also existed to the south and 
east of Palestine. In early days we hoar of 
Amorites to tho south-west of the Dead Sea (Gn 
14 7 , cf. Dt l 7 * 44 ), but at the time of the Exodus 
their two chief kingdoms were those of Sihon and 
Og, on the eastern side of the Jordan (Dt 31 4 , 
Jos 2 10 ). Og ruled in Baslian, Sihon more to the 
south, where he had driven the Moabites from the 
fertile lands between the Jabhok and the Amon 
(Nu 21 18 **). The overthrow of Sihon and Og, 
and the occupation of their territories, were among 
the first achievements of tho Israelitish invaders of 
Canaan (Nu 21 21 ' w ). A fragment of an Amorite 
song of triumph over the conquered Moabites is 
given in Nu 21 27 ’ 30 , where it is turned against the 
conquerors themselves. 

\Y liether the Amorite kingdoms were the result of 
conquest, or whether the Amorites represented the 
original population of the country eastof the Jordan, 
we do not know. A still more difficult problem is 
the relation between tho Amorites and Hittites in 
southern Palestine. That the two peoples were 
interlocked there, we know from the statement 
of Ezk (16 3 ) in regard to the double parentage 
(Amorite and Hittite) of Jerusalem. In the north, 
in ‘ the land of the Amorites’ of the cuneiform and 
Egyp. inscriptions, the interlocking was due to 
Hittite conquest. Before tho reign of Talmtmes III. 
of the Eighteenth Egyp. Dynasty (B.c. 1504-1449), 
the Amorite stronghold of Kadesh on the Orontes 
had been captured by the Hittites, and had become 
their southern capital. The Hittites, however, 
were intruders from the north. 

On tho Egyp. monuments the Amorites are de¬ 
picted as a tall race, with fair skins, light (also 
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black) hair, and blue eyes (Tomkins, Jrl . of the 
Anthropological Institute , xviii. 3, p. 224). They 
thus resembled the Libyans (the Berbers of to¬ 
day), and belonged to the white race. The 
same type, with profiles resembling those of the 
Amorites on the Egyp. monuments, is still met with 
in Pal., especially in the extreme south. The 
tall stature of the Amorites impressed the Israel¬ 
ites (Nu 13 28,8S , Dt 2 1U * i] 9 2 , if the Anakim are 
to be regarded as Amorites). Amorites from time 
to time settled in Egypt, and became naturalised 
subjects of the Pharaoh. Thus, in the reign of 
Talmtmes III., the sword-bearer of the king and his 
brother, a priest, were sons of an ‘Amorite’ and 
his wife Karuna. 

In the age of the Tel el-Anmrna correspondence, 
the Egyp. governor of the ‘land of the Amorites’ 
was Abu-Asherah (written Abd-Asirti and Abd- 
Asratu), who, with his son Ezer (Aziru), made 
successful war against Rib-hadad, the governor of 
Phoenicia, eventually driving him from his cities 
of Zeinar and Gebal. Aziru seems to have been 
assisted by the forces of Babylon and Aram-naha- 
raim (Mitanni). In some of his despatches to the 
Pharaoh he <1 escribes the Ilittites as advancing 
southward, and as having captured Tunip and other 
Egyp. towns in northern Syria. The kingdoms 
of Og and (probably) Sihon did not as yet exist, 

* the field or Bashan ’ (Ziri-Basana) being under 
the Egyp. governor Artama-Samas. One of the 
letters is from the king to the governor of ‘the city 
of the Amorites,’ and orders certain Amorite rebels 
to be sent in chains to the Pharaoh, whose names 
are Sarru, Tuya, LCya, Yisyari (or Pisvari), the son- 
in-law of Many a, DAsarti, f’alfima, and NimmakhO. 
About a century and a half later, Merenptah, the 
son and successor of Ramses n., built a town in the 
land of the Amorites (Anast. iii. Rev. 5), and one of 
the chief ollicials at his court was Ben-Mazana, the 
son of Yupaa or Yau ‘ the great-,’ from Ziri-Basana. 
But we do not know whether Bashan was at the 
time under Amorite rule. 

Liter a Tunis. -Sayce, ‘The White Race of Ancient Palestine,' 
in the Kjpos. July 1S88 ; Races of the 0rfl8'.»U. 

A. II. Sayce. 

AMOS (d'idj^).— 

T. The Prophet. 

II. The Prophecy. 

1. Authenticity. 

2. Contents. 

8. Theology. 

4. Style. 

III. Literature. 

I, The Prophet. ~~ This is the name of the 
prophet whose book in our Bibles* occupies the 
third place amongst the Minor Prophets.f The 
Gr. and Lat. Eathers, being for the most part 
unacquainted with Heb., frequently confounded 
his name with the quite different one of Isaiah’s 
father, Amoz. Our prophet has no namesake in 


* The same order is observed in our editions of the Ileb. 
Bible, hut in the LXX Amos follows Ilosea. Tho same is tho 
caso in the Syriac Lives of the Prophets. Greg. Naz. says— 

M Ictv fMv l 'ifftv (( ypu,$r,v ol tatixx 
'iltriji, ** afjuiif, kcl / o rpirf. 

f The name has been very variously explained. Jerome, in 
hiB preface to Joel, understands it as meaning one who hears a 
i load, hut in the preface to Amos he makes it equivalent to the 
pro])le that is tom asunder. Eusebius gives the alternatives 
strong, faithful, tearing the people asunder. A Rabbinical 
tradition asserts that ‘ the prophet was called Amos because ho 
was heavy (~Heb. ' amas ) of tongue,’ and represents the Lord 
' as saying, ‘I sent Amos, and they called him stammerer. 1 The 
Rabbis ascribed the same physical infirmity to Moses, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah. Oescnius (Thes. 1044) was disposed to seek an 
Egyp- etymology, comparing such familiar Egyp. forms as 
Amosis, Amasis. But the moat probable view is that which 
traces it to the verb 'amas ( — to bear), and looks on it as mean¬ 
ing burden-bearer or burdened. The attempt at explanation is 
carried too far when it is suggested that the name was imposed 
by the child’s parents because of the heavy load of poverty 
which he was doomed to carry. 


the OT.* It is almost certain that he was a 
Judaean by birth : Am l 1 is not absolutely de¬ 
cisive, but taken in conjunction with 7 12 it seems 
to prove that ho was a citizen of the southern 
kingdom. The attempts which have been made 
to prove his northern origin from the spelling of 
certain words (4 10 5 11 6 H - 10 8 :{ ) must be pronounced 
failures. He owned a small llock of a peculiar 
breed of sheep, ugly and short-footed, but valuable 
for their excellent wool [ef. 2 K 3 4 , the only other 
passage where the word naked (Am l 1 ) occurs]. 
These he pastured in the neighbourhood of Tekoa, 
in the wilderness of Judah. (See Tekoa.) Part 
of his livelihood was derived from tho lightly- 
esteemed fruit of a few syeomore trees (7 14 ). His 
own account of himself ( 7 ft* 10 ) gives us the impres¬ 
sion that, though poor, he was independent, and 
able, when occasion demanded, to leave his llock 
for a while. This is more probable than the sup¬ 
position that he brought his sheep with him from 
Tekoa to Bethel. It is extremely likely that his 
father had followed the same occupation, for in 
the East avocations are hereditary. The omission 
of the father’s name in the superscription of the 
prophecy would seem to indicate that he did not 
belong to a distinguished family (contrast Is l 1 , 
Jer 1 , Ezk l a , Ilos l 1 , Joel l 1 etc.). A worth¬ 
less Jewish tradition makes the wise woman of 
Tekoa (2 S 14) to have been his grandmother. 

In his day it was still common for those who 
appeared as prophets to come forth from circles 
where the practices and influences cherished were 
of such a nature as to prepare men for this high 
otlice. But he was doing his ordinary work when 
the impulse came which brought him to Bethel, 
the ecclesiastical capital of the N. kingdom, there 
to denounce the sins of Israel. God called him, with¬ 
out any intermediary (7 15 ; cf. Gal l 1 ), and the call 
came with a constraining force which left no choice 
but to follow (3 H ). External events, no doubt, had 
their influence. It is impossible to read the book 
without feeling how deeply A. ba<l been im¬ 
pressed by the westward movement of the Assyr. 
colossus, and we may reasonably believe that the 
campaigns prosecuted in this direction by Salma- 
nassar ill. (783-773 B.C.), or by Assurdanil (773- 
755 B.C.), bad excited his alarm. The note of time 
l 1 , ‘ two years before the earthquake,’does not afford 
much help in dating his mission. Zee 14 s assigns 
this earthquake to the reign of Uzziali of Judah ; 
and Jerome, on Am l 1 , makes bold to identify k 
with the one which Josephus [Ant. IX. x. 4) asserts 
to have occurred as a punishment of llzziah’s 
sacrilege: ‘ quando irain Domini non solum poena 
ejus, qui saenlegus fuit, sed et terne motus ostendit, 
(|uem Hcbriei tunc accidisse commemorant.’ Am l 1 
fixes the prophet’s activity in the period when 
Jeroboam 11 . of Israel was contemporaneous with 
Uzziali. This period extended from 775 to 750 
B.C. The tone of the prophecy leaves little doubt 
that, when it was delivered, the bulk of Jeroboam’s 


* Our English Bihlcs, agreeing in this with the majority of 
modern VNS, mention a neconcf Amos. This is in St. Luke’s 
account of the genealogy of Joseph, the putative father of our 
Lord, Lk Ji-\ There is, however, some uncertainty as to 
whether the correct form is not Amoz. The Gr. is not 

decisive, since it is used in the LXX indifferently for pDK 
(Is l 1 ) and oiDy (Am li), precisely as Jeromo has Amos in 
both cases. Tho l’cshi^ta also fails to help us. Whereas it 
transliterates the prophet’s name vCOClIjQJL and that of 
Isaiah’s father ^01*0*], at Lk S 2 ® it combines the two forms 
Dclitzseh and Salkinson, in their Ileb. New Testa¬ 
ments , decide in favour of Amoz, both giving pDK. The 
question is not important. In any case wo know nothing con¬ 
cerning tho person named, and it is not possible to do more 
than state the negative conclusion that he cannot have been 
either the prophet of Tekoa or the father of Isaiah, seeing he Is 
removed from Joseph by an interval of only seven generation*. 
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splendid achievements had already been wrought. 
The ministry of Amos should therefore he dated 
about 700 Ii.c. An attempt has recently been made, 
on the ground of internal evidence, to bring it 
down a quarter of a century, and date it about 734. 
This, however, would require us to set aside Am7 10 ' 17 , 
a section which hears every mark of verisimilitude. 

Bethel was the principal scene of his preaching, 
perhaps the only one. When he had delivered 
several addresses there, Amaziah, the chief priest 
of the royal sanctuary, sent a message to the 
king, who does not seem to have been present, 
accusing tho preacher of treason, and at the 
same time ordered the latter to quit the realm. 
Evidently there was some reason to fear that the 
oppressed poor might be stirred up to revolt against 
their lords and masters. The threats of coming 
judgment would disturb many hearers. The 
denunciation of cruelty and injustice would awake 
many echoes. Yet the priest’s language evinces 
all the contempt which a highly-placed official 
feels towards an interfering nobody, a fellow who, 
as he thinks, gains a precarious livelihood by 
prophesying. Jeroboam does not seem to have 
paid much heed. In the Bab. Talm. Pesachim , fol. 
87 b, it is said: ‘How is it proved that Jeroboam 
did not receive the accusation brought against 
Amos? . . . The king answered [in reply to 
Amaziah], God forbid that that righteous man 
should have said this ; and if he hath said it, what 
can I do to him? The Slicchinah hath said it to 
him.* The conversation is fictitious; hut Amos 
doubtless withdrew unmolested, after disclaiming 
any official and permanent standing as a prophet, 
predicting Anmziah’s utter destruction because of 
lis impious hindrance of the divine word ( 7 U * 17 ), 
and completing the delivery of his own message to 
Israel ( 8 . 9). On reaching home he doubtless put 
into writing the substance of his speeches, and the 
roll thus written is the earliest book of prophecy 
that has come down to us. 

Concerning his subsequent fortunes we are 
entirely in the dark. A late Christian tradition, 
originating probably in the 6 th century of our 
era, affirms that Amaziah, the priest or Bethel, 
struck him frequently, anil treacherously abused 
him, and finally Amaziah’s son killed him, 
striking him on the forehead with a club, because 
he had rebuked him for the apostasy of worship¬ 
ing tho two golden calves. The prophet survived 
ong enough to reach his own land [another version 
adds, ‘at the end of two days’], and was buried 
with his fathers. It is much more likely that 
he reached Tekoa in peace, resumed his shep¬ 
herd life, and eventually was gathered to his 
fathers. Jerome and Eusebius atlirm that his 
sepulchre was still shown at Tekoa in their days. 
When Maundrell was in the neighbourhood in 1737 
he was told that the tomb was in the village on 
the mountain. The Homan Church places Amos 
amongst the martyrs, and commemorates him on 
the 31st March, the Gr. Church on the 15th Juno. 
Amongst the Jews his freedom of speech gave 
offence even after his death, for the Koh. I tab. 
blames Amos, Jeremiah, and Ecclesiastes for their 
fault-finding, and states that this is the reason why 
the superscriptions to their hooks run, ‘ The words 
of Amos/ etc., and not, ‘The words of God/ 
ii. The Prophecy. 

1 . The Authenticity of the writing which bears 
his name has never been seriously questioned. As 
to its integrity there is good ground for thinking 
that the following passages are later additions: 
l 1, 3 8 4 18 5 s * 9 6 2 9 fl * 8 * 1B . Emendations of the Mas- 

soretic text have been suggested for the under¬ 
mentioned passages, and most of them merit careful 
consideration : 1“* 18 2 18 3 5 - 9 * n * 14 4 1 - 2 - s 5 «- »• u - la - 

It. 96 02. 8. 10.13 71. 9. 4. 14. 17 Q6. 10.11. 


2. The Contents may be summarised thus :—Chs. 

1 and 2 : The INTRODUCTION, which touches on the 
sins, first of the neighbouring nations and then of 
Israel, and announces their imminent punishment. 
Chs. 3-6: The First Main Division of the 
Book; 3-4 3 ^4 Minatory Discourse, addressed chielly 
to the ruling classes; 4 4 ' 13 A Continuation of the 
same Speech , now directed to the people in general, 
detailing the judgments by which God had sought 
to bring them hack to Himself, and sharply 
pointing out that a more decisive stroke was at 
nand ; 5: A Second Address, in which are contained 
lamentations, reproofs, exhortations to true religion 
as opposed to false, threats of ruin and captivity ; 

6 : A Woe upon the Luxurious, the Self-Confident, and 
the Proud. Chs. 7-9: The Second Main Division | 
OF THE Book ; 7 1 * 9 Three Visions ; l0 ’ 17 The Narra¬ 
tive of the Expulsion of Amos ; 8 1 ' 2 A Fourth Visum, 
the rest of tho chapter being occupied with de¬ 
nunciations of the extortionate traders, the self- 
indulgent rich, the superstitious pilgrims; 9: The 
Concluding Vision: T/ie Inevitable Punishment of 
Wrong-doers: The Messianic Future. 

3. The distinguishing characteristics of this 
prophet’s Theology are quite unmistakable :— 

( 1 ) His Idea of God. —Amos was an uneom-'i 
promising monotheist. There is not a verse in his V 
writings that admits the existence of other deities. 
But his conviction of the divine unity was not 
the result of philosophic thought and argument. 

It was an immediate certainty springing out of 
his deep sense of J w, s righteousness, nearness, 
greatness. So near and so mighty did He seem 
that there was no room for other gods, and hence 
there is no discussion of their claims. J" is all- 
powerful in Heaven and Sheol, on Carmel and in 
the depths of the sea, in Caphtor and Kir, and 
Edom and Tyre. His might is shown in the 
control of human history (chs. 1 and 2, passim ; 5 21 
6 14 9 7 ), and esp. in His guidance of the fortunes of 
Israel. Every movement of the national life, 
spiritual and external, has been under His hand 
( 2 y * n ). In all the affairs of men there is no such 
thing as chance ; it is His purposes that are con¬ 
stantly being wrought out: calamity, as well as 
prosperity, comes from Him (3 :i H ). This implies 
IIis dominion over Nature, the completeness of 
which comes out in such sections as 4 W * 10 , where 
every natural calamity and scourge, dearth, 
drought, mildew, locust, pestilence, is traced to 
the direct exercise of His will. It scarcely need 
he added that the personality of God was clear to 
the prophet’s mind. Hence it is that ho does not 
shrink from anthropomorphism: J" steps forth 
against tho house of Jeroboam like an armed u 
warrior (7 y ); in pity for His people He changes \ 
His purposes (7 J etc.). 

(2) The relation between J" and Israel. — In 
common with all his countrymen, Amos believed 
that J" was in a peculiar sense their God, and 
they His people. But they regarded the bond as 
a natural and indissoluble one, like that which 
was conceived to exist between other nations and 
their deities, so that, provided they paid His dues 
in the form of sacrifices, He was bound in honour, 
and for His own sake, to protect and bless them. 
The prophet, on the contrary, insisted that the 
relation was a moral one, not merely dissoluble, 
but certain to be dissolved if they fell below IJis 
standard of moral requirements. It is in the 
insistence on this, and in the statement of these 
moral requirements, that the splendid originality 
of Amos is most clearly evinced. Ceremonial wor¬ 
ship has no intrinsic value (5 21 ’ 23 ): the only genuine 
service of God consists in justice and righteousness 
(5 U ); when immorality and oppression are practised 
by His worshippers, God shrinks from contact with 
them as from a defilement: inhumanity and 
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unbrotherliness, nay even the failure to respect the 
sentiments of others (l 3 -2 4 ), are hateful to Him 
•when heathens are guilty of them, and much more 
so when Israel is (3 2 ). As to the illegitimate 
methods of worshipping the Lord, he has but 
little to say ; 3 14 4 4 8 U show the scorn with 
which he regarded them. But it is the spirit, not 
the method, which linds in him so stern an anta¬ 
gonist. llis main contention is that ritual, as a 
substitute, for the social virtues, is an abomination. 
True religion consists in doing good and abstaining 
from harm. As in the Epistle of St. James, ethical 
considerations are paramount. Righteousness is 
the keynote of the prophecy. The word Love 
does not occur. This bent was due primarily to his 
apprehension of the divine character. God, to him, 
•was the God of Righteousness rather than of Love. 
Not, of course, that the sense of the Divine Love 
is absent; ch. 7 1 "® is a picture of the placableness 
which yields to the prophet’s intercession, even at 
the moment when the stroke of punishment is 
falling. But in this particular Amos stands far 
below Hosea. The circumstances of the time 
helped to lix his view. Jeroboam’s victories had 
brought.wealth and power to the upper classes, but 
had left the poor worse oil’ than of old. The 
basest advantage was taken of this ; the wicked 
meanness of the powerful provoked Amos to con¬ 
tempt (2 H ). Without being what is now called a 
socialist—for, indeed, he was in no respect a 
theorist—he felt deeply the rottenness of the social 
state ; the dignity of man was being trampled on ; 
the prevalent luxury was founded on oppression, 
and was sapping the life of those who practised it. 
He attacks this luxury unsparingly (0 4 ' B ); even 
the custom of reclining at meals, recently introduced 
from the farther East, is twice rebuked (3 18 0 4 ). 
The peasant, as well as the prophet, may be felt 
here. 

(3) The Coming Judgment. —The Book of Amos 
is the earliest writing in which the term * The 
Day of J" ’ is used. Most probably it was current 
on the people’s lips. They imagined that when 
the Lord arose in judgment it would be, not only 
for the establishment of llis rule over the whole 
world, but also to their great benelit; all their 
sufferings -would come to a perpetual end ; dominion 
as large as David’s would be restored to Israel. 
Amos saw that this ‘ Day ’ threatened to be one of 
judgment on Israel itself (5 lfi *-°), and its coming 
appeared so inevitable that he speaks of it as 
already present. Unlike his predecessors, he looks 
on the result as totally destructive of the common¬ 
wealth (2 14 * 1 ® 3 12 ' 15 4 2, 8 * 12 G 27 0 passim, 7 s 9 1 " 4 - 7 ). 
Repentance would have averted this (4), but the 
opportunity has passed. The great world-power 
which will serve as God’s instrument is doubtless 
Assyria, but the prophet stops short of the mention 
of its name (5 27 6* 4 ). Perhaps he was aware of the 
weakness under which the Eastern colossus then 
laboured, but believed that it would stand lirmly 
on its feet again. 

(4) The messianic picture in 9 8 ' 15 .—One of the 
weightiest reasons for regarding this as a later 
addition is its incongruousness with the Visions of 
Judgment which have preceded. It shows us the 
land entirely purged of the sinners, the rich 
ollicials who had abused their power. The Davidic 
kingdom is restored, no stress, however, being 
laid on the person or character of the prince at its 
head. The ancient bounds of the empire are 
re-established, foreigners, especially the hated 
Edomites, being reduced anew to subjection. The 
Israelite exiles havo been brought home, and have 
rebuilt the waste cities. Agriculture and vine-grow¬ 
ing llourish to a miraculous degree on a soil of 
immensely increased fertility. Israel has reached 
an earthly paradise, and will never be dispossessed. 


This is a picture which would have commended 
itself to the men who heard Amos, as his genuine 
predictions did not. One point (hero is in common: 
everything is human and earthly, there is no trace 
of expectation of a future life. 

In so early a writer as Amos it is surprising to 
meet with so few signs of sympathy with the 
modes of thought and expression which were 
afterwards abandoned by the higher religion of the 
OT. At 7 17 he appears to share in the common 
idea that other lands arc unclean to an Israelite. 
At 9 3 he adopts the widespread myth of a dan¬ 
gerous serpent inhabiting the sea, the creature, 
perhaps, wnicli the dwellers on the Mediterranean 
coast-lands conceived of as swallowing, each 
evening, the setting sun. At fP (a disputed 
passage) there is probably a mythical idea involved 
in the mention or the constellation of ‘The Eool.’ 
(See art. Okion.) At (i lu (another disputed passage) 
the superstitious dread of pronouncing the divine 
name amidst inauspicious surroundings is referred 
to without reproof. 

4. There was a time -when Jerome’s verdict on 
the Style of Amos, hnperitus sennone, sed non 
scientid , was generally acquiesced in. Now, 
however, it is seen that the Christian Father was 
prejudiced by his Jewish teacher, and that the 
uophet was as little deficient in style as in know- 
edge. In jpoint of fact, he is very little inferior to 
the best OT writers. His language is clear and 
vigorous; his sentences are well rounded. His 
imagery, mainly drawn, as was to be expected, 
from rural life (threshing-sledges, waggon, harvests, 
grasshoppers, cattle, birds, lions, fishing), is vivid 
and telling. He knows how to use t he refrain (4), 
and the poetic lament (G 2 ) ; lie is skilful in working 
up to a climax. Two or three solecisms in spelling 
may well be set down to transcribers. An Eastern 
shepherd is not necessarily uncultivated, though his 
culture be not derived from books. This shepherd's 
outlook was a wide one (1. 2. 9 7 ); his apprehension 
of the meaning of events uncommonly clear ; his 
knowledge born of rellection and the touch of the 
Divine Spirit. 

The boldness of his style was an expression of 
the boldness of the man and his thoughts. It 
required no small courage for a Judaean to enter 
Israelite territory for the express purpose of inter¬ 
fering in the religious and social life of the nation, 
denouncing everything as corrupt, threatening 
swift and utter ruin. Nor is that all. No speaker 
ever ran counter to the most cherished convictions 
of his auditors more daringly than the prophet who 
told them that the destinies of other nations are as 
really guided by God as those of llis chosen people; 
<J 7 is almost a contradiction of 3 2 . His courage was 
derived from his conviction of the reality and 
dignity of his mission. When the Lord God hath 
spoken, the man who hears Him cannot but prophesy. 
And whoever else may fail to hear, the prophet 
does not; he is of the Privy Council (3 7,8 , cf. 
Gn IS 17 ). That is the starting-point of Hebrew 
prophecy. 

Litkratuhb.— Calvin, Prcelcct. in Duod. Proph. Min. 1610; 
J. Gerhardi, Ada. J'osth. in Proph. Amos et Jon. 1670; J. C. 
Harenborg, Amos Proph. Ex-posit. 1703: L. J. Uhland, Annot. 
ad loc. quatd. Am. 1779; J. S. Vater, Amos iibers. u. erklart , 
1810; Juynboll, Disputatio de Amoso, 18*38; Ewald, Die Proph. 
den Alten Kundes, 1840: Henderson, Minor Prophets, 1845, 
1858; Baur, Dor Proph. Amos , 1847 * (landed in The Speaker’s 
Commentary, "Mine ; Hitziff-Steiwr, Die Zwolf Kl. Proph. 1881; 
W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel?, 1896; Hoffmann, ‘Vermiohe 
zu Amos/ in ZATW, 1883 ; Gunning, De (Jodspraken van Arnos, 
1885; Davidson, Expositor, Mar. and Sept. 1887 ; Keil, Die KL 
Proph. 1888; Orclli, Die Zivolf Kl. Proph. 1888 (tr. by Banks); 
Bachman n, Prceparationen zu den Kl. Pr. Heft 3, 1890; 
Farrar, The Minor Prophets', Wcllhausen, Die Kl. Proph. 
1892; Reuss, Die. Propheten, Bd. ii. of A.T. 1892; Michelet, 
Aims oversat. 1893; Billeb, Die wichtujstcn Satze der n. a. t. 
Kritik von Standp. der p. Am. u. II. aus hctrachtet, 1893; 
Guthe in Kautzaoh's A.T. 1894; Cornill, Der lsr. Prophet 
1895 ; G. A. Smith, The Dk. of the Twelve Prophets, 1390; Driver. 
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Joel atul Amos, 1897 ; last but not least, well deserving to bo 
translated into Eng., Valeton, Amos en Uosea , 1894. 

J. Taylor. 

AMOZ (pc n), fiitlier of the prophet Isaiah (2 lv 
19 2 , Is I 1 , etc.), to be carefully distinguished, from 
Amos (Dicy) the prophet. See Amos (p. 85 b n.) 

AMPHIPOLIS (’A/x0/7roXis). — Amphinolis, men¬ 
tioned in Ac 17 1 as a stage in St. Paul's mission- 
journey from Philippi to Tliessalonica, was a city of 
Macedonia. It was situated on the eastern hank 
of the river Strvmon, about 3 miles from the 
sea, closer to which lay its seaport Eion. The 
river, on leaving Lake Cercinitis, winds in a semi¬ 
circle round the base of a terraced hill, on which 
the town was built, protected by the river on three 
sides, and by a wall along the landward chord of 
the arc. Tt was, as Thucydides (iv. 102) says, 
conspicuous {irepupavlp) toward sea and land ; and 
this is probably the import of its name, 4 the all- 
around (visible) city ’ (Classen, in loc ., who suggests 
the parallel of Umbstadt in Upper llesse). Its 
importance, already marked by its earlier name 
‘Nine Ways’ (’E*Wa 65ol), made its possession keenly 
contested, alike on military and mercantile grounds. 
The Athenians founded a colony under Hagnon in 
B.c. 437, which presented a history of chequered 
fortunes and varied interest, in its surrender to 
Prasidas, the light under its walls between Brasidas 
and Cleon in which both fell, its refusal to submit 
again to the mother-city, its repeated attempts to 
assert its independence, till it passed into the pos¬ 
session of the Macedonians under Perdiccas and 
Philip, and eventually into that of the Homans. 
By these A. was constituted a free city, and made 
the capital of the first of the four uistricts into 
which, in lie. 167, they divided the province (Liv. 
xlv. 18. 29). The Via E mi a tin passed through it. 
It was called in the Middle Ages Populia (Tafel, 
Thcssal. p. 498 f.), and is now represented by a 
village called Aeochori , in Turkish Jenikoci (see 
plan in Leake, N.G. ii. 191). Zoilus, the carping 
critic of llomer, was a native, and wrote a history 
of it in three books (Buidas, s.v.). 

William 1\ Dickson. 

AMPLIATUS (’A/orXiaro?, liV correctly with 
k A B F G, Vulg. Boh. Orig., for TK ’Ag7rXias, 
D E L P, A V Amplias, the abbrev. form).—A Chris¬ 
tian greeted by St. Paul (lto 16 H ) as the ‘beloved 
in the Lord.’ It is a very common Roman slave 
name. (Lightfoot, Phifijgtians, p. 172; CIL vi. 
4899, 5151, etc.) 

Some further interest attaches to the name. It 
occurs in one of the earliest chambers of the Cata¬ 
comb of St. Domitilla, inscribed in large, bold 
letters over a cell belonging to the end of the 1st 
or beginning of the 2nd cent. A later inscription 
in the same chamber also contains the same name. 
The simplicity of the earliest inscription suggests 
a slave, and the prominence assigned to the name 
suggests that it belonged to some prominent 
member of the early Roman Church, perhaps a 
member of the household of Domitilla. 

Litkratcrk.— De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Chrit. Ser. III. vol. vi. 
(1881) pp. L7-74 ; Atfieinnun, March 4,1884, p. 289 ; Sunday and 
Headlaw, Homans., p. 424. A. Q HEADLAM. 

AMRAM. — (cpy ‘ the people is exalted ’). 

1. A Levite, son of Kohath and grandson of Levi 
(Nu 3 17 ' w , 1 GhO-* a,IH ). He married Jochebed his 
father’s sister, by whom he begat Aaron ami 
Moses (Ex 0 1H '”°) and Miriam (Nu 2(> VJ , 1 Ch 6 ;l ). 

2. A son of Bani who had contracted a marriage 
with a ‘strange woman’ in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr KP 4 ). 

Amramites, The (v?T?yrr). — A branch of the 
Kohathite family of the tribe of Levi. The name 
occurs in the account of the census taken by Moses 


(Nu 3 27 ), and again in the Chronicler’s account 
of the organisation of the Levites in the time of 
David (1 Ch 26"). W. C. Allen. 

AMRAPHEL (Vjjtsn), mentioned as ‘ king of 
Shinar ’ (Gn 14 1 ). Schrader, who suggested that 
the name was a corruption for ‘ Amraphi ’ (’P7 ?n), 
was the first to identify this king with Khammurabi, 
the 6th king in the 1st Dynasty of Babylon. The 
cuneiform inscriptions inform us that Khammurabi 
was king of Babylon and N. Babylonia ; that he re¬ 
belled against the supremacy of Elam ; that he over¬ 
threw his rival Eri-aku, kingof Larsa; and, after con¬ 
quering Burner and Accad, was the first to make a 
united kingdom of Babylonia. He reigned 55 years. 
Wincklcr gives the date of his reign as 2264-2210 : 
Sayce ( Patr . Pal. p. 12) gives 2320 as the date of 
his uniting Babylonia. But the chron. is uncer¬ 
tain. The name is given by llommel as Chammu- 
rapaltu ( Gcsch . d. Morgenlandcs, p. 58), ami it has 
sometimes been transcribed as Chammu-ragas. 
Mr. Pinches considers Amraphel to bo a Bern. 
name = Amar-apla = A mar-pal (‘I see a son’), or 
Amra-apla = Amrapai (‘ see a son ’). 

It is clear that the identification is not free from 
difficulty, so far as the Biblical account is con¬ 
cerned. (1) The date of Khammurabi, according 
to the reckoning of Winckler and Sayce, etc., is 
400 years earlier than the cent, to which Gn 14 is 
generally ascribed. (2) A. is described as ‘ king of 
Shinar ’ ; and Shinar has generally been identified 
with Simmer, the S. part of Babylonia. Kham¬ 
murabi, while subject to the suzerainty of Elam, 
was king of Babylon and N. Babylonia, but not of 
Shumer orS. Babylonia. Thisdiflicultv has been met 
by the assumption that Shinar is to be understood 
to denote in Gn all Chahhea, of which Babylon was 
the capital. No great exactitude in geog. terms 
can be expected. Shinar (Sangar), in the inscrip¬ 
tions, seems to be situated in Mesopotamia. Possibly 
lleb. tradition confused the Shinar of Mesopotamia 
with the Shumer of S. Babylonia. 

It seems best at present to suspend judgment 
upon this much disputed identification. The results 
of Assvriological research in illustration of Gn 14 
are still much disputed. 

Jos. {Ant. i. ix.) transcribes the name as ’A/xapa- 
although the LXX has ’Aga/>0aX. 

H. E. Ryle. 

AMULETS (dt^ Is 3-°, AV ear-rings). — 1. 
Origin. The connexion with lahash , to mutter as 
a snake-charmer (Ps 5S r ’), points to something that 
has had whispered or chanted over it words of 
power and protection. Cf. Tleb. hartom, magician, 
and its connexion with he ret 9 the graving-pen of the 
learned writer, and the Arab, ‘talisman’ similarly 
associated with the fa Hasan or long robe of the 
sacred dervish. The same idea of power through 
secret lore and sanctity is exemplified at the 
present day in Jerus., where crucifixes, pictures of 
the Virgin, and rosaries are laid on the pavement 
at the door of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre so 
as to give them this holy value in the market. 

2. Meaning. The central meaning of the a. is 
something that faith may clasp as a prophylactic 
against known and unknown dangers. It assumes 
a connexion between holiness and healing, between 
>iety and prosperity, the first being appreciated 
or the sake of the second. It is a testimony to 
the sense of sin, for it is only that which is want¬ 
ing in holiness that requires to bo covered or pro¬ 
tected. Hence the Arab, proverb says, ‘The eye 
of the sun needs no veil.’ Its light is pure, and 
therefore no protection is required. 

The a. unites the protector and the protected; 
what lays a duty on divine power lays on human 
weakness a corresponding devotion. Fulness of 
consecration makes fulness of claim. Hence to 
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the Oriental mind familiar with this amulet 
faith, the Avoids seem very natural, ‘lie strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of llis might.’ 
‘Perfect love casteth out fear. 5 ‘T ran do all 
things in Him that strengtheneth me. 5 Thus | 
the a. lias a true Avord of poAver, for it teaches, 
‘When T am devoted, 1 am endued. 5 By a similar 
vehicle the apostle reaches the experience which 
says, ‘When I am Aveak, then am T strong. 5 

3. Chtssijicudt)n. This corresponds Avith the 
dangers and the [joints of contact. There is an a. 
for 1 he heart (illnst. 1) worn almost universally in 
the East. 11 is a locket suspended over the breast, 
and consists sometimes of a small metal case of I 


With this may he classed tin; neck-amulet. See 
CltESCKNT. Similarly, there Avert; a H for the nose 
and mouth for the dangers by inhalation ; for tin* 
ear and the temptations of hearing; for the eye 
and A\hat meets its vision (illust. 3, 7, K). And 
so the veil for the head and face, and the sheet 
enveloping the an hole figure of the Oriental woman, 
now the formalities of modesty, Avere doubtless 
once full of superstitious meaning. See Veil. 
Amulet articles among the dews are childly the 
fringes of large and small tallith : the niezuza ; the 
paper Avith J’s l‘JL and certain Abracadabra for¬ 
mula*, Avhich the llabbi puts in the room Avhere 
there is an infant less than eight days old ; and the 
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Amulets. 

1. The ‘Shield of David,* or 4 Solomon’s Seal/a favourite a. among the .Jews. 2. Extract from Jewish Birth-A., which 
givi's, under I\s 121, the names of tins Patriarchs and their wives, with a formula at each Hide forbidding the approach of 
Lilith or any witch. 3. IhvasUt. ( tauln’h ). 4. Eye-a., seen in the brass Ihimhlc-liku ornament on thy nose of the EgNptian 

woman. 6, 0. Cactus, and black or red hand-a 9 . 7, 8. A' fur nose and ears, worn by llcduwiii women, along- with necklace, 
bracelets, and armlet. 


gold or silver, but more freq. of a heart-shaped 
sheath of cloth ornamented Avith a design in gold 
thread. This may contain for the Moslem a feAv 
words from the Koran, called a covering, 

protection ; and if for a Christian, a picture of the 
virgin and Child, called a taubch , ‘penitence.’ 


phylacteries of the broAv and arm. See Phyl¬ 
actery. Amulets are also used for the protection, 
not only of animals such as camels and horses, but 
even for new ly-built houses, such protection usually 
taking the form of a roughly-draAvn human hand 
in black or red, or of a cactus plant or aloe hung 
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by the roots from the arch of the doorway and 
kept alive by the moisture of the air (illu.^t. 5 and 
6). G. M. Mackik. 

AMZI py?#).-i. A Moralite, 1 Ch C 4 ®. 2. A 

priest in the second temple, Neh ll 12 . See GENE¬ 
ALOGY. 

AN. —1. An, called the iiulef. article, is the old 
Eng. form of the lium. adj. one. As early as 1150 
the n is found drooped before a consonant, and at 
the date of the AV the usage had become general 
to employ a before a consonantal sound (including 
u and cu pronounced yu), and an before a vowel 
sound (including silent h). Somo hesitation is 
found when the art. precedes a word beginning 
with wh. Thus we find ‘an whole 5 in Nu 10* 
(ed. of 1611), but ‘a whole’ in Nu ll 20 ; ‘an 
whore 5 in Pr 23 27 (ed. 1611), 2 Es 16 1U (ed. 1611), 
but‘a whore 5 elsewhere. Again, the ed. of 1611 
gives ‘such an one’ in Job IP, Sir 0 14 HP 20 19 , 
2 Mac b 27 ; but ‘such a one 5 in Gn 41 38 , Ru 4 1 , 
Ps 50 21 68«, Sir 20'- H , 1 Co 5 s - n , 2 Co 10 11 12 2 -®, 
Gal 6 1 , Philem 9 . Later edd. give ‘ such an one 5 
in all these passages. 

More varied is the usage when the art. precedes 
h. In the ed. of 1611 (the later edd. have made 
many changes) we lind ‘a habitation, 5 Jer 33 12 , 
but ‘an bab.’ in Ex 15 j , Is 22 18 34 13 ami other live 
places ; ‘a hair 5 in 1 K l 52 , Lk 21 w , but ‘an hair 5 
in l)n IP 7 , Mk 21 18 , Ac 27 34 ; ‘a hairy, 5 Gn 27 J1 , but 
‘an hairy, 5 Gn 25 29 , 2 K l 8 ; ‘a hammer, 5 Jer 23 29 , 
but ‘an hammer,’ Jg 4 21 ; and so with many other 
words. The explanation of this inconsistency prob¬ 
ably is, not that the usage for a or an was not 
lixed, but that there was no fixed pronunciation 
of h. On the whole, an is found more frequently 
than a before words beginning with h. 

2. In ‘an hungered’ (‘a hungered’ is not found 
in AV 1611), which occurs Mt 4 2 12 1 - 8 25 39 - 37 - 42 - 44 , 
Mk 2 29 , Lk 6 J , the an is not the indef. art., but the 
prep, an or on. See A 8 . J. Hastings. 

ANAB (3:^ ‘grapes 5 ).—A city of Judah in the 
Negeb hills (Jos ll 21 15 30 ), inhabited first by the 
Anakim. Now the ruin 'A nab near Debir. It is 
noticed as still a village in the 4th cent. A.L). 

( Qnomasticon , s.v. Anab). S1VL vol. iii. sli. xxiv. 

C. R. Condeu. 

ANAEL ( 5 A^a?)X, but V«nn Syr. and Heb., and 
Aram.) was brother of Tobit and father of 
Achiacliarus, To l 21 . 

AN AH (njy). — 1. A daughter of Zibeon, and 
moth y of Oholibamah, one of Esau’s wives, Gn 
362.14. t 8.28 r Phe mention of a daughter in 

this genealogical list has been used to prove that 
kinship amongst the Horites was traced through 
women (W. li. Smith in Journal of Philology , ix. 
p. 50). As is pointed out, however, in RVm, some 
ancient authorities (including LXX. Sam. Pesli.) 
read son instead of daughter, which would identify 
this A. with 2. a sou of Zibeon, Gn 36 24 (R), 1 Cli 
l 40,41 . 3. A Horite ‘duke, 5 brother of Zibeon, 

Gn 36-°- 29 (R), 1 Ch l 38 . If we take A. as an 
eponyin rather than a personal name, and think of 
relationships between clans rather than individuals, 
it is quite possible to reduce the above three refer¬ 
ences to one. This can be done all the more 
readily by adopting with Kautzseli in Gn 36 2 the 
reading nnn 4 the llorite 5 as in v. 20 instead of MT 
wi ‘the Hivite. 5 In regard to No. 2 the note is 
appended, ‘ This is A. who found the hot springs 
(AV the mules) in the wilderness, as he fed the asses 
of Zibeon his father 5 (Gn 30 24 ). Eor the lleb. oo*n 
which is a tiir. \ey. t LXX oilers the unintelligible 
rdj'Tageh', Sam. hasD’p’Nn ‘the Emim 5 (an aboriginal 
race of giants mentioned in Gn 14®, Dt 2 10 - u ), and i 


I is followed by Onk. and Pseud.-Jon. It was 
simply the context that gave rise to the conjecture 
accepted by Luther and AV that the word means 
' nudes. The Vulg. ti n. (aquas ralidas) prob. is correct 
(so Kautzseli, 4 die beissen (Juellcn 5 ), and ‘the hot 
springs 5 may possibly be identified with Callirrhoe 
to the K. of the Dead Sea. The chief difficulty in 
accepting this interpretation is that no root for 
the word can be discovered which would suit such 
a meaning ( Oxf. lleb. Lex. s.v. ; cf. Dillmann and 
Delitzseh on Genesis, l.c.). J. A. SKLBIE. 

ANAHARATH (rnnjtf), Jos 19 19 , mentioned with 
Sbion ('Ayun SIVain) and Rabbith (liaha) on the 
east side of the Plain of Ksdraelon in lssachar. It 
is the modern en-Na'urah of Jezreel in the Valley 
of Jezreel. SWP vol. ii. sheet ix. 

C. R. Conder. 

ANAIAH (.vg; 4 J" hath answered 5 ).—1. A 
Lcvitc Neh 8 4 , called Ananias 1 Es 9*‘ } . 2. One 

of those who sealed the covenant Nell 10 22 . 

ANAK, ANAKIM (pjy, ’E vaK-if). It is often 

said that Anak is the name of the person from 
whom the Anakim were regarded as having their 
descent. Rut the name Anak occurs without the 
article only in the descriptive phrase ‘ sons of Anak 5 
Dt 9 2 , Nu 13 33 ‘And there we saw the Nephilim, 
the sons of Anak of the Nephilim. 5 If we have 
any account of .a person called A., this is the 
account; and he is said to he one of the ancient 
Nephilim or demigods. (See Nki’HILIM). Hut 
pronably here, as in all the other places (Jos 15 13,14 
21 11 , Jg l 20 , Nu 13“* 28 ), we have a descriptive 
pli rase for a race of men, rather than 1 he name of an 
ancestor. In these other places the article is used. 
We have ‘ the Anak, 5 or 4 the Anok, 5 the word being 
used collectively, and denoting the race, just as 
does the plural Anakim. If a progenitor for this 
race is mentioned, ho is Arba (which see), and not 
Anak. 

The Anakim were of the giant race (Nu 13 82 - 38 , 
Dt l 28 2 10 * ii-12. 20.21 They had their scat not ably 

at Hebron, but also farther N., and near the Meditor, 
coast (Jos 14 12 * 10 ll 21 ---). They seem to have been, 
however, rather a race of men than an independent 
people or group of peoples. Politically, they were 
Amorite or Perizzite or Philistine, as tlie case 
might be. The wats in which Joshua and Caleb 
conquered them were not separate from their wars 
against the Can. peoples. Presumably the Anakim 
were relatively unintellectual, were subordinate to 
the Amorite, and were for that very reason the 
moie formidable as lighters against a common 
enemy. For additional particulars see Giant and 
Repiiaim. W. J. Beecher. 

ANAMIM.— The Anamim (□’/?;#, ’Evc/xcnelja, A he- 
fjLeTidfx) are stated in the ethnographical list Gn 
10 13 , l Ch l 11 , to have been descendants, or a tribe, 
of Mizraim, i.e. Egypt. They have not yet been 
identilied. The attempts to discover this people 
in one or other of the races represented on the 
Egyp. monuments have been based on some more 
or less striking similarity in the name. Ebers 
identities them with the Aamu or Naamu (Ana- 
maima), i.e. cowherds, who are included among the 
tribes ruled by the Pharaohs 15th or 14th cent. R.C. 
They occupy the second place in the procession 
(after the Rutu or Lutu), and are represented as 
reddish men of Sem. type, as is shown by the head 
of the man who represents them in the grave of 
Seti I. They immigrated into Egypt before the 
Myksos from Asia. Their capital was on the 
Bucolic arm of the Nile, and, in addition to being 
cattle rearers, they were importers of Asiatic pro¬ 
ducts to Egypt (see Riehm, nWB). 

J. Millak. 
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ANAMMELECH (^$Jif).—A god worshipped along 
with Adrammelech with rites like those of Moleeh 
by the foreign settlers brought by the Assyrians to 
Samaria (2 K 17 31 , cf. v. 24 ). The worshippers are 
said to have come from Sepharvaim = Sabara’in, 
a Syrian city destroyed by Shalmaneser (Bab. 
Chronicle, col. i. line 28, in Wincklcr, Kei/insrhr . 
Textbuch. Cf. Hal6vy, ZA t ii. 401, 402). Winckler 
{AT Untersuchunycn , p. 97 IF.), doubting that 
Syrians would be settled in Samaria, a district so 
near their own land, takes Sepharvaim as a false 
reading, or false editorial correction, introduced 
from 2 K IS 34 , for Si par (Sippar), the well-known 
city of Northern Babylonia. 

'L'he lirst part of the word Anammelech contains 
perhaps the name of the Bab. god of the sky, or of 
a third of the sky, Anu. The whole name is 
taken by Schrader ( KAT 2 , 1883, p. 284) to mean 
‘Anu is prince,* but the meaning is doubtful. 
Possibly the writer of Kings meant by the name to 
identify the Bab. Anu with the Ammonite Moleeh 
-Ami-Moloch. W. K. Barnes. 

ANAN cf. Sabean pjy).—1. One of those who 
sealed the covenant, Nell lO 28 . 2. 1 Es 5 30 =llanan, 
Ezr 2 4,{ , Neh 7 4U . 

ANANI ('^y i =n; 3 jy ).—A son of Elioenai, 1 Ch 3 24 . 

ANANIAH (n;:jy ‘J" hath covered’), Neh 3‘A — - 
j The father of Maaseiah, and grandfather of 
! Azariah, who took part in rebuilding the walla of 
I Jerus. He was probably a priest. Cf. v. 22 . 

ANANIAH Neh 11 :! ' J ).—A town inhabited 

by Benjamites after the Captivity. According to 
Kobinson, the present Beit If an hat,, a village 2 miles 
N. of Jerusalem. The position near Nob and Ana- 
thoth, and east of Gibeon, renders this identiiication 
probable. See Elon ; and S\VI J vol. iii. sh. xiv. 
i C. U. Conder. 

I ANANIAS. — A * disciple ’ who lived in Damascus, 
and to whom the Lord appeared in a vision, bidding 
him go and baptize Saul of Tarsus. Saul had been 
prepared for lus coming by a vision. A. hesitated 
at lirst, knowing Saul’s reputation as a persecutor ; 
but, being encouraged by the Lord, went and laid 
his hands upon Saul, who received his sight, arose, 
and was baptized. Such is the account in Ac 9 10 ‘ 1H . 
In St. Paul’s speech to the multitude at Jerus. 
(Ac 22 12 ' 10 ) we are told that A. was a man ‘ devout 
according to the law ’ and one * to whom witness 
was borne by all the Jews that dwelt* at Damas¬ 
cus ; and some further words of his to St. Paul are 
given in which ho speaks of Christ as ‘the Just 
One.’ He is not mentioned in St. Paul’s speech to 
Agrippa. 

The traditions about him aro not of a primitive kind. In 
Rseudo-Dorothous’ list of the 72 disciples (and also in the Ilippo- 
lytean list) he occurs fifth in order, after Thaddums and before 
Stephen, and is represented as Bishop of Damascus In the 
Ilk of the Bee by Solomon of Basra (1222), (c. xlix. ed. Wallis 
Budge), A. is numbered among the seventy. He was the disciple 
of tno Baptist, and taught in Damascus and Arbfil. IIo was 
slain by Pol, the general of the army of Aretas, and was laid in 
the church which he built at Arbfil. The Or. Meruva (Oct. 1) 
say that lie did many cures in Damascus and Eleuthcropolis 
(being bishop of the former place), and was tormented with 
scourging and burning by Lucian the Prefect (Rom. Mart. 
Licinius), and was finally cast out of the city and stoned. The 
Basilian Menology adds that he was ordained by Peter and 
Andrew, and gives a picture of him being stoned by two inen. 
The Abyssinian Calendar commemorates him on the Oth of 
Tekemt. In the Rom. Martyrology ho occurs on Jan. 25 ; in the 
Armenian on Oct. 16. 

The full Or. acts of his martyrdom have never been printed, 
but the Bollandists, under Jan, 26, give a Lafc. VS of them, in 
which the scene of his preaching is said to have been Betha- 
gaure or Betagabra, near Eleutheropolis. He is likely to have been 
amon^ the personal disciples of the Lord, and has a better claim to 
stand in the list of the seventy disciples than most of those who 
*Ppear in the work of Pseudo- Dorotheus. 

M. R. James. 


ANANIAS (’Avavla s-—llcb. q ‘J" hath been 
gracious’). 1. A sou of Kumier (1 Eh 9 21 )~Hanani 
of Ezr 1(P. 2. A son of Behai (1 Es 9 29 )-Hananlah 
of Ezr HP. 3. One of those who stood at Ezra’s 
right hand at the reading of the law (l Esh 43 )™ 
Anaiah of Neh S 1 . 4. A Lovite (1 Es 9 4S ) ~Hanan 

of Neh 8 7 . 5. The name which the angel Raphael 

gave as that of his father, when he introduced 
himself to Tobit under the assumed name of 
Azarias {To 5 12 * 13 ). 6. An ancestor of Judith 

(JLii 8 1 ). 7* The husband of Sapphira. He fell 

down dead at the rebuke of St. Peter, and tin* 
same fate, three hours afterwards, befell bis wife 
(Ac 5 lir *). The intention of this narrative is some¬ 
times misunderstood as regards both the ollence of 
these persons and the cause of their death, ft is 
quite a mistake to suppose that a rigid system of 
communism was enforced in the Jerusalem Church, 
and that A. and Sapphira by ‘ keeping back part 
of the price* violated a rule they bad pledged 
themselves to obey. St. Peter’s words suflice to 
refute this notion : ‘ Whiles it remained, did it not 
remain thine own ? and after it was sold, was it not 
in thy yyower ? ’ But it was inexcusable hypocrisy 
to retain part of the price and pretend to surrender 
the whole. ‘They wished to serve two masters, 
but to appear to serve only one ’ (Meyer). As to 
the fact of their sudden death, even Baur and 
Weizsiicker admit that a genuine tradition under¬ 
lies the narrative. As to its cause, whatever this 
may have been from a secondary point of view, 
there can be no doubt that in Acts it is traced 
to the deliberate will and intention of St. Peter. 
(Note esp. v. 9 and cf. the parallel case of St. Haul 
and Elymas in Ac 13 11 .) 

Litkimtcrk.—B aur, Paulus , i. 28 ff. ; Neandcr, Plantin '/ oj 
Christianity , Bohn’s tr. i. 2711. ; Weizsackur, A post. Aye, i. 24, 
55 f.; Comm, of Alford, Meyer, etc. 

8. See preceding article. 9. The high priest 
before whom St. Paul was brought by Claudius 
Lysias (Ac 23 ltT *), and whoso outrageous conduct 
upon this occasion provoked the apostle to apply 
to him the contemptuous epithet of ‘ whited wall.’ 
The same A. shortly afterwards appeared at 
Ciesarea amongst St. Paul’s accusers before Felix 
(Ao24 nr *). He was the son of Nedebams, and held 
the high priesthood from c. 47-59 A.D. He owed 
his appointment to the office to Herod of Chalcis. 
During his administration there were bitter 
quarrels between the Jews and the Samaritans, 
and these seemed on one occasion likely to lead to 
his deposition. On account of a massacre of some 
Calihvans by the Samaritans, the latter bad been 
attacked and many of their villages plundered by 
the Jews. A. was accused of complicity in these 
acts of violence, and was sent by Quad rat us, the 
governor of Syria, to stand his trial at Romo. 
Powerful iullueneo was at work at the imperial 
court on the side both of the Samaritans and the 
Jews ; hut, thanks to the efforts of the younger 
Agrippa, Claudius gave his decision in favour of 
the high priest, and A. returned to discharge the 
functions of an otlice which he disgraced by his 
rapacity and violence. It was no uncommon thing 
for him to send bis servants to the threshing-floors 
to take the tithes by force, while he defrauded the 
inferior priests of their dues, and left some of them 
to die of starvation. His own end was a miserable 
one. His sympathies had always been with the 
Romans, and he had thus incurred the hatred of the 
nationalist party. When the great rebellion broke 
out which ended in the siege and destruction oi 
Jerus., A. concealed himself, hut was discovered, 
and murdered by the fanatical populace. 

LiTMtATCitK.— Jos. Ant. xx. v. 2, v» ii. 3, ix. ii. 3; Wart n 
xvii. 9 ; Sohurer, BJP l ii. 173, 188 f., 211, n. i. 182, 200 IT. 

J. A. Sklbie. 
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ANANIEL {'AvavitfX), one of the ancestors of 
Tobit, To l 1 . A Gr. form of ?;n. 

ANATH (nj&), the father of Shamgar, Jg 3 31 5®. 
'An&t is the name of a goddess worshipped in Pal., 
cf. Jg l 33 , Jos 15’ 9 , Is 10 30 ; it is found on Egyptian 
monuments from the 18th dynasty. 

G. A. Cooke. 

ANATHEMA. See Accursed. 

ANATHOTH (nirqy).— 1. A town in Benjamin 
assigned to the Levites (Jos 21 18 , 1 Ch 6 0H ), named 
from (possibly plural of) 'Anfith or ’AnAt, a 
Chahhean deity worshipped among the Canaanites 
(Sayce, llibbcrt Lect. pp. 187-189; Vogu6, Mel. 4111'.), 
now called 'Anfita. It is situated 2.J miles north-east 
of Jerusalem over the shoulder of Scopas. There 
are still twelve or fifteen houses on the spot, and the 
remains of what was apparently a handsome church. 
From its commanding position it has a line view 
northward and also eastward over the broken hills 
of the wilderness, stretching down towards the 
north end of the Salt Sea. It was the home of 
Abiathar, 1 K 2 2<{ ; of Abiezcr, one of David's thirty 
captains, 2 S 23 37 ; of Jehu, one of his mighty men, 
1 Ch 12 3 , and of Jeremiah the prophet, Jer l 1 . 
It was reoceupied after the Exile (Ezr 2 2J , Noli 
7 27 , 1 Es 5 ia ). A quarry at \Anftta still supplies 
building stone to Jerusalem. Tho vision of the 
dreary wilderness to the east, and the scorching 
of its dry winds which Jeremiah was familiar with 
in his native town, have imprinted themselves on 
his prophecies. To one standing upon Scopas, 
Anathoth is lying at his feet, Is lO 0 . 

2. A personal name—(a) the son of Boclicr a 
Benjamite, 1 Ch 7 8 . Possibly this and Alemeth 
following are names of towns in which sons of 
Beclier dwelt, (b) Neh 10 19 , possibly stands for 
‘ men of Anathoth’ (7 27 ). 

Anathothite ('nnjyn) is the uniform designation 
in RV of an inhabitant of Anathoth. AV oilers 
such variants as Anctothitc, Ancthothite, Anto- 
thite. A. Henderson. 

ANCHOR.— See Ship. 

ANCIENT has now a narrow range of usage. In 
AV it is freely applied to men, as Ezk 9® ‘ then 
they began at tho a. men ’; Ezr 3 la ‘ many of Uie 
iriests and Levites ... a. (RV ‘old’) men.’ Cf. 
mttrell (1704), ‘Sir Samuel Astry (being very 
antiont) has resigned his place of clerk ’; and 
Penn, Life (1718), ‘This A.M.C. aforeseid, is ail 
Ancient Maid.’ Following tho Ileb. (and LXX) 
a. is used as a subst., as Is 3 3 ‘the judge and the 
prophet and the prudent and the a.’; but esp. 
in the plur., as Ps 119 100 ‘I understand more than 
the a 8 ’ (RV ‘ aged ’). In these places ‘ the ancients ’ 
are mostly a definite class, the Elders of Israel, or 
of some tribe or city. See Elder IN OT. 

Wright ( Word Book* p. 36) points out that 
1 the ancient ’ is used for tlie plur. in the Pref. of 
1611; it is probable that in Job 12 la we have an 
instance or the same: ‘With the ancient (RV 
‘with aged men’) is wisdom’; while Sir 39 1 is 
unmistakable, ‘seek out the wisdom of all the 
ancient ’ {-k&vtuv apxa-Lwv, 11V ‘ ancients’). 

J Hastings 

ANCIENT OP DAYS (ppV p'ny).—A common 
Syriac expression, used three times of the Divine 
Being in Daniel (7 9, J3 * 22 ), at first without the article 
(wrongly inserted by AV in v. 9 ), and meaning 
simply ‘old,’ ‘aged,’ (see RV). The expression 
has no reference to the eternity of God, and does 
not bear upon the question of the date of the book, 
as if it carried a contrast to the New Divinities 
introduced by Antiochus Epiphanes. It is a repre¬ 
sentation natural to the fearless anthropomorphism 


of the Bible, which never hesitates to attribute to 
the Deity tho form and features of man. The 
object is to convoy the impression of a venerable 
and majestic aspect. 

p’ny, ancient , is properly an Aram, word : in 
lleb. it occurs once only, in tho late passage 1 
Ch 4 23 . A. S. Aglen. 

ANCLE (Ezk 47 3 ) and ancle-bones (Ac 3 7 ).— 
This is the spelling of AV after Coverdale and 
Tindale. Camb. Bible and RV spell ankle. In 
old Eng. the spelling is indifferent. Shales, has 
even anekle. Besides the above, RV gives ‘ankle 
chains’ in Nu 31 50 (AV ‘chains’), and in Is 3 s9 (AV 
‘ornaments of the legs’). J. Hastings. 

AND is used in AV both as a copulative and as a 
conditional conjunction. 1. Asa copul. conj., the 
Oxf. Diet, points out tho use of and to express the 
conseouence , as Gn i 3 ‘God said, Let there be light; 
and tnere was light’; Lk 7 8 ‘I say unto one, Go, 
and ho goeth ’; Mt 8 8 ‘ Speak the word only, and 
my servant shall be healed’; Lk 1(P ‘ This do, and 
thou shalt live.’ Cf. Scottish Paraphrases 35 3 — 

* My broken body thus I give 
For you, for all ; take, eat, and live. 

Thus and is often more than a mere copula. It 
even has an adversative force in ‘ he answered and 
said, I go, sir: and went not’ (Mb 21 30 ). 2. In 

middle Eng. and was used conditionally ( = if), a 
usage which Skeat and others believe to liave been 
borrowed from Iceland. Cf. Bacon, Ewtys, ‘It is 
the nature of extreme self-lovers, as they will set 
an house on fire, and it were but to roa.^t their 
egges.’ Of this use of and Wright points to Cn 
44 30 , Nu 5 3l) as examples. When and meant if, it 
was often spelt an, and was often strengthened by 
adding if. Heneo we find and, an, an if, and if, 
all - if. In A V we have Mt 24 48 (Lk 12 lfl ) ‘ But and 
if (RV ‘But if’) that evil servant shall say in his 
heart ’; Lk 20® ‘ But and if (RV ‘ But if ’) wo say ’ ; 
1 Co 7 28 ‘But and if (RV ‘But if’) thou marry’; 
1 P 3 14 ‘But and if (so RV) ye suffer.’ Except 
1 P 3 14 (d\X el Kal), the Gr. is always cav 5t. 

J. Hastings. 

ANDREW.—The first-called apostle, brother of 
Simon Peter: their father’s name was Jonas or 
John, and their native city was Bethsaida of 
Galilee. Their mother’s name is traditionally 
Joanna. 

Name. —The name Andreas fApSplas) is Greek. It 
is usually believed to occur first in Herodotus 
(vi. 126), where it is the name of the great-grand¬ 
father of Cleistlienes of Sicyon. It occurs also in 
Dio Cassius (Ixviii. 32), in the form ’A vdpelas, as the 
name of a rebel Jew in Crete in Trajan’s reign. 
There are other instances of the name, but it is 
not very common. 

References to him in NT.—Tn the Synoptists 
the call of Peter and A. while they were fishing is 
narrated by Mt 4 1H 22 and Mk l 18 " 29 . It took place 
at the Sea of Galilee. The narrative in no way 
implies that this was their first meeting with the 
Lord. The name of A. next occurs in Mk l 29 , 
where Jesus enters the house of Simon and A. and 
heals the mother-in-law of Peter. Next in the list 
of the Twelve, where Mt and Lk place him after 
Peter and before James and John, while Mk’s 
order is Peter, James and John, Andrew. In 
Mk 13 s he is coupled with Peter, James, and John 
in tho ouestion put to our Lord about the time of 
the End. His name does not elsewhere occur in the 
Synoptists. In St. John’s Gospel he is much more 
prominent. In ch.l A. is a disciple of John the 
Baptist. He hears the words, ‘Behold the Lamb 
of God,’ follows Christ, and spends a day with 
Ilim. He then brings his brother Peter to Christ, 
and may probably have had to do also with the 
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call of Philip, who was of the same city. In ch. 6 
it is A. who volunteers information about the lad 
with the loaves and iishes, on the occasion of the 
feeding of the five thousand. In ch. 12 the Greeks 
who desire to see Jesus apply to Philip; Philip 
tells A. ; and the two tell Jesus. In Ac 1 A. occurs 
for the last time, in the list of the apostles, follow¬ 
ing James and John, and preceding Philip (as 
in St. Mark). 

Subsequent Traditions. —In the 2nd cent. A. 
was the hero of one of the romances attributed to 
Leueius, a Docelic writer. We have a fairly 
comprehensive abridgment of this book in the 
Miracula Andrew of Gregory of Tours, besides 
some episodes and fragments of the original Gr., 
in part yet unedited. The fullest discussion of the 
literature is in Lipsius, Ajiokn/phcyi Apostel - 
geschichten (i. 543-022): see also bonnet’s ed. of 
some late Gr. Encomia , based on the Leucian Acts, 
in Analecta Bollandiana (xiii., and separately). 

Briefly summarised, the literature consisls of:— 

(1) Acta A ndreae ct Matthan (or Matthiae), c*d. by Tischendorf, 
Act. A pout. Ajmer. Matthew or Matthias is a captive in the land 
of the Anthropophagi. Christ sends A. to renoue him: and then 
assumes the guise of a seaman and takes A. and his disciples (who 
seem to be Alexander and Rufus) to the country in question. 
Matthew is rescued, and A. is tormented by the savage natives 
for several days. lie then causes a flood to overwhelm the city ; 
the result is a general conversion. The most interesting part 
of the story is perhaps the account of a miracle dono by our 
Lord, which A. narrates during the voyage. Wo have this 
legend in Ethiopic, Syriac, and Anglo-Saxon : the last-named is a 
poetical version by Cynewulf, the Northumbrian poet, preserved 
in the famous Vercelli Codex. 

(2) Acta Petri et And rear, ed. Tischendorf in Apocalypses 
Apocryphale. Imperfect in Gr.; extant (as Acts of St. Jude) in 
Ethiopic, and complete in Old Slavonic- It contains a realisa¬ 
tion of our Lord’s saying about the camel passing through a 
needle’s eye. It is exceedingly doubtful whether this belonged 
to the original Leucian novel. 

(3) Atiracula Andrcae, by Gregory of Tours, ed. Bonnet, in the 
2nd vol. of Gregory’s works in the Monument a (Her maniac 
JJistorica. This must bo collided with the Gr. Encomia, which 
cover much the same ground. 

The scene of A.’s preaching is laid in the land of the Anthro¬ 
pophagi (Myrmidonia), then in Amasea, Sinope, Nicavi, Nico- 
media, Byzantium, Thrace, Macedonia, and Putrue in Achaia, 
where the martyrdom takes place. 

The traditions of tlio martyrdom at Patrno are fairly con¬ 
stant. A. is crucified by the pro-consul Aogeas or Aegcates, 
because by his preaching he has induced the pro-consul’s wife 
Maximilla to leave her husband. Until recently tho best 
authority for the martyrdom was taken to be a certain Epistle 
of the priests and deacons of Achaia, first published by Woog 
in 1749, and then by Tischendorf. However, M. Max Bonnet 
lias proved in an article in tho Byzantinisehe Zeitschnft (1891) 
that this is a tr. from Lat. into Gr. The nearest approach 
which we as yet possess to tho Gr. original is in the Miracula 
and Encomia, coupled with some quotations made by Augus¬ 
tine and others. 

So much for our knowledge of tho Leucian Acts. 

We possess Acts of A. in Coptic (fragmentary) and Ethiopic, 
some of which couple this apostle with Bartholomew and with 
Paul. Tlie Acts of A. and Bartholomew seem to be modelled 
on those of A. and Matthew. Those of A. and Paul, which 
are incomplete, and exist only in Coptic, give an account of 
Paul’s descent into Hades by way of tho sea, of his return, 
and of how a Scarabasus (i/^*</>*v) was employed by the two 
apostles to obtain entrance for them into a city which the 
Jews had shut against them. The Egyp. Acts of A. assign 
crucifixion and stoning as the manner of his death. 

Other traditions may be mentioned. Origen ( ap. Eus. UE 
iii. 1) makes A. preach among the Scythians, that is, on the 
Black Sea; cf. the Leucian Acts. At Sinope an image of A., 
said to have been made in his lifetime, was long preserved; 
and also the seat where he taught, which was of white marble. 
He was regarded as tho apostle of Byzantium, where he or¬ 
dained Stachys as first bishop. 

Lipsius believes that the legend of the preaching in Achaia 
arose from a confusion between the Tauric branch of the 
AchmanB on the E. shore of the Black Sea, and the Achaeans 
In tho N. of the Poloponnese. 

A. appears as tho author of a gospel condemned in the so- 
called Gelasian Decree. No trace of it is to be found elsewhere. 
There are references to him in the Clementine Recognitions 
(i. 66, where he answers the Sadducees; ii. 62 sqq.). He appears 
as legislator in the 'Open xcti xavovtc, and in the Apostolic Con¬ 
stitutions. lie also figures In the Acts of Polyxena and 
Xanthippe. His relics were rediscovered in Justinian’s time 
at Constantinople ; and remained there until 1210, when Cardinal 
Peter of Capua brought them to Amalfi. They are said to 
have been brought from Patrae to Constantinople in 257 or 
858 by Artemius. Ilis cross, or part of it, is in St. Peter’s at 
R>ome, enclosed in one of the four great piers of the dome. 


The appropriation of the decussate or saltire cross to St. 
Andrew is of very late date. In the 13th cent. (<■m a 
statue at Amiens) ho commonly holds the upright cross. 

Documents relating to the translation of the arm of St. 
Andrew into Scotland by St. Regulus (who is variously placed, 
in the 4th, 5th, and 9th cent.) may bo seen in the Bollundists 
under Oct. 17. 

His festival in the Lat. and Gr. Churches is on Nov. 30; 
it occurs in the Lut. Martyrium , and in the lvalendar of 
Carthage. 

Literature. — Lipsius, Bonnet, Tischendorf, ll.ee. ; Malan, 
ConjlictH of the Holy Apostles’, von Lcinm, Kopt. Apukr. 
Apostelacten. 

M. K. James. 

ANDRONICUS (’A vtip6vtKos ).—A Chii.xt.ian greeted 
l>y St. Paul in Ro I6 7 together with Junius. 
They are described as being (1) ‘kinsmen of St. 
Paul, 5 probably implying ‘ fellow-countrymen.' 
The word is used in this sense in Ho 9'\ It 
would be unlikely that so many as are mentioned 
in this chapter (vv. 7, u * 21 ) should be kinsmen in a 
more literal sense. (2) They are called by St. 
Paul his ‘ fellow-prisoners.* They may have shared 
with the apostle some unrecorded imprisonment 
(cf. 2 Go 11 " J , Clem. Rom. ad Cor. v.), or, like him, 
been imprisoned for Christ’s sake. Jt is unlikely 
that the term is used in a metaphorical sense. 
(3) They were ‘ distinguished among the apostles,’ 
a phrase which probably means that they were 
distinguished members of the apostolic body, the 
word Apostle (which see) being used in its wider 
sense. (4) They were Christians before St. Paul, 
so that they belonged to the earliest days of the 
Christian community. The name is Greek, and 
like most others in this chapter was borne by 
members of the imperial household (CJL vi. 
5325, 5326, 11,626). It would have been common 
in the East. (Sec the Commentaries, ad loc. 
Eor later traditions, which add nothing historical, 
see Acta Sanctorum, May, iv. 4.) 

A. C. Headlam. 

ANEM (cjy), 1 Ch 6 73 only.—A town of Lssachar, 
noticed with Ramotli. It appears to answer to 
Engannim (which see) in the parallel list (Jos 21 a *), 
but might perhaps represent the viiago of 'Antn 
on the hills west of the plain of Esdraelon. This 
place, which is well watered—whence perhaps its 
name, ‘two springs’—is the Anea of the fourth 
century A.D. {Onomasticon , s.v. Aniel and Rethana), 
which had good baths, lying 15 Roman miles from 
CVsarea. Eusebius, however, identities this site 
with Aner. SWT vol. ii. sheet viii. 

C. R. Conder. 

ANER (*uy, LXX A Mr, Sain, d’iij?).—O ne of the 
three Amorite chieftains, the other two being 
Mamre and Esheol, who were bound, in virtue of 
their ‘ covenant * with Abraham, to render him 
assistance, when he was sojourning at Hebron (Gn 
14 Kl * ~ 4 ). As Mamre is an old name for Hebron (Gn 
23-) and Esheol is the name of a valley not far from 
Hebron (Nu 13- ;| ), it is natural to suppose that 
Aner also was the name of a locality which gave its 
name to a clan. Dillmann {in loc.) compares Neir , 
which is the name of a range of hills in the 
vicinity. H. E. Ryle. 

ANER (uy), 1 Ch 6 70 only.—A town of Manassch, 
west of Jordan (not noticed in the parallel passage 
Jos 21' 25 ). The site is doubtful. Possibly ' Elldr , 
north-west of Shecliem. SWF vol. ii. sh. xi. 

C. R. Conder. 

ANGEL maVdky Sept. dyyeXos and other¬ 

wise).—i. The word is frequently used of men in 
the sense of ‘messenger,* especially in tho plur. 
Gn 32 3 , Nu 21» Dt 2- d , Jos 6 17 . In the sense of 
‘angel* the term is chiefly used in the sing, in 
earlier writings, but plur. Gn 19 1 * 15 (J), and ‘angels 
of God,* Gn 28 la 32 1 (E). Tn later books, particu¬ 
larly the poetical, the plur. occurs oftener, Job 4 18 , 
Ps 78 4U 9P 1 103 20 104* 148 2 , and in such books as 
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Zee and Dn plurality is implied. So in Job l 6 
2 1 ; in Gn 32- they are a ‘camp’ or host, and in 
I)t 33 3 ‘myriads’; ef. Ps OS 17 . In the writing P 
(Priests’ Code) no mention is made of angels. 
Like the existence of God, the existence of angels 
is presupposed in OT, not asserted. They are not 
said to have been created, rather they are alluded 
to as existing prior to the creation of the earth, 
Job 3S V (Gn l-« ?, ef. 3 22 ll 7 ). When they appear, it 
is in human form: they are called ‘men,’ Gn 
18 2, in. i !2 302 ^ j os 5 ^ Y. 7 M 9 2 * 8 - 11 , T>n 3 2ft 10 ™- 18 ; 
the ‘man Gabriel,’ Dn 9 21 (ef. Lk 24‘, Ac I 10 ), ami 
apart from the seraphim (Is 6 -) are nowhere in OT 
represented as winged (Bov 8 ™ 14 H ), though Philo 
so describes them (ttT epo<pvov<n). In NT they are 
called ‘spirits’ (He l u ), but not so in OT, where 
even God is not yet called spirit (Jn 4 21 ). To 
Mohammed the angel Gabriel was the ‘ holy spirit.’ 
When they appear they speak, walk, touch men 
(1 K 19°), take hold of them by the hand (Gn 19 1,; ), 
and also cat with them (Gn 18 H , though, on the 
other hand, cf. Jg 6 W 13™). The statement Ps 78- 5 
that ‘men did eat the food of angels’ (lit. the 
mighty, Ps 103-", J1 3 11 ), a statement repeated in 
Wis 16-°, 2 Es l 19 , can hardly be more than poetical 
colouring of the fact that the manna came down 
from heaven, as the parallelism both in Pa 78 24 and 
Wis. shows; cf. Jg 9 i: ‘, Ps 104 15 . 

ii. In a number of passages, e.g. Gn 10 714 
22 11, u - 15 , Kx 3 2 , Jg 2 1 * 4 f > 28 0 11 * 24 HP, mention is made 
of ‘the angel of Jehovah,’ AV the ‘Lori*’ (J); 
and in others, e.g. Gn 21 17 ' 19 31 n ™, <*f ‘ the angel of 
God’(K). Similar passages are Gn 18. 32 24 5w com¬ 
pared with IJos J 2 1 , Gn 4N 15 -™. According to the 
general grammatical rule the rendering ‘an angel 
of the Lord’ is inaccurate, though some instances 
may be doubtful; so * the angel of God ’ necessarily 
G 11 31 1I , and even ‘21 17 , of. v.™ TI 10 angel of the 
Lord appears in human form, Gn IS, or in a flame 
of tire, Ex 3 2 , or speaks to men out of heaven in a 
dream, Gn 3l n,is . It has been disputed whether 
‘the angel of the Lord’ be one of the angels or 
J" Himself in self-manifestation. The manner in 
which he speaks leaves little room to doubt that 
the latter view is the right one: the angel of the 
Lord is a thoophany, a self-manifestation of God. 
In (in 31 11 * 1:1 the angel of God says, ‘ I am the God 
of Bethel ’; in Ex 3 2,fl the angel of the Lord says, 
‘T am the God of thy father’ . . . ‘and Moses 
was afraid to look upon God’; cf. Jg 13 22 . In 
Gn ltV 0 the angel of the Lord says to Hagar, ‘ I 
will greatly multiply thy seed,’ and 21 18 * the angel 
of God called to Hagaroutof heaven . . . lift up 
the lad ; for 1 will make him a great nation.’ The 
angel identities himself with God, and claims to 
exercise all the prerogatives of God. Those also 
to whom the angel appears identify him with God : 
Gn 1G 18 Ha,gar ‘called the name of J" that had 
spoken to her, thou art a God that seest’ (all- 
seeing); G 11 18 the angel is called ‘the Lord’; 
Jg G 11 it is said ‘the angel of the Lord earne,’ but 
in vv . 14 * 18 he is called directly ‘ the Lord ’; Jg 13 aa 
Manoah says, ‘ We shall surely die, for we have 
seen God.’ And to name but one other passage, 
Gn 48 1r ’*™, Jacob says, ‘The God before wliom my 
fathers did walk, the God who hath fed ine all my 
life long, the angel which hath redeemed me from 
all evil, bless the lads.’ On the other hand, the 
angel of the Lord distinguishes between himself 
and the Lord, just as the Lord distinguishes be¬ 
tween Himself and the angel. The latter says to 
llagar, Gn 1G ,J ‘ J" hath heard thy atUiction *; cf. 
Gn 22 ™. Nu 22 :tl ‘The Lord opened the eyes of 
Balaam, and he saw’ t he angel of the Lord ’: and in 
Mai 3* the ‘angel of the covenant’ is different 
from J", and yet lie is J" w ho cometh to His temple. 
So, on the other hand, t he Lord says, Ex 23 art - 28 ‘ 1 
aend an angel before thee,’ and ‘ Mine angel shall 


go before thee ’ (Ex 32 :M 33 2 ). But how these last 

i iassages are to be interpreted appears from 
^x 33 14,10 (14 19 ) ‘ My face (t myself) shall go with 
thee’ ... ‘if thy face (thou thyself) go not with 
us, carry us not up hence.’ The ‘ angel of llis face ’ 
(presence) is not an angel who sees His face or 
stands before it, but one in whom His face (pre¬ 
sence) is reflected and seen ; cf. Ex 23 21 ‘ My name 
(fulness of revealed Being, Is 30 27 ) is in him.’ The 
Sept, rendering of Is 63 5 * ‘not an ambassador’ 
(reading ix), ‘nor an angel, but Himself (Heb. 
His face) saved them,’ is scarcely the meaning of 
the original. The mere manifestation of J" creates 
a distinction between it and J", though the identity 
remains. The form of manifestation is, so to 
speak, something unreal (Dt 4 ,a *™), a condescen¬ 
sion for the purpose of assuring those to w hom it 
is granted that J" in His fulness is present with 
them. As the manifestation called the angel of 
the Lord occurred chiefly in redemptive history, 
older theologians regarded it as an adumbration or 
premonition of the incarnation of the second Per¬ 
son. This idea w r as inst in so far as the angel of 
the Lord was a manifestation of J" on the earth in 
human form, and in so far as such temporary 
manifestations might seem the prelude to a per¬ 
manent redemptive self-revelation in this form 
(Mai 3 1 * 2 ); hut it was to go beyond the OT, or at 
any rate beyond the understanding of OT writers, 
to found on the manifestation distinctions in the 
Godhead. The only distinction implied is that 
between J", and J" in manifestation. The angel of 
the Lord so fully represented or expressed J" that 
men had the assurance that when he spoke 01 
acted among them J" was speaking or acting. 

iii. As ‘messengers’ (mnVakim) sent to men, 
angels usually appear singly, but in (in 19 two 
visit Lot; Gn 28 ,a ‘the angels of God’ ascend and 
descend upon the ladder, and Gn 32 1 ‘the angels 
of God ’ meet Jacob, who says, ‘ this is God’s host’ 
(lit. camp); ‘and he called the name of the place 
Mahanaim’ (two camps, or as KVm plur., com¬ 
panies). In Job l rt 2 1 the ‘ sons of God ’ w ho present 
themselves to report upon their ministrations are 
numerous. Sometimes the plur. is used inde¬ 
finitely, as Ps 7S 49 ‘evil angels/ 91 11 ‘ He shall give 
I His angels charge over thee,’ Job 33 aa ‘the de- 
! stroyers ’ ; cf. 2 S 24™* 17 . Angels do not usually, 
at least in early writings, mediate the phenomena 
of the physical world, they operate in the moral 
and redemptive sphere ; but the angel of the Lord 
smites with pestilence, 2 S 24 ; and -with death, 
2 K HP ; and Satan, on special permission of God, 
sets the lightning and whirlwind in motion against 
Job, and smites him with sore boils, ] 1K * 1H 2 7 . It 
is perhaps rather a poetical and realistic conception 
of the special providence of God, though with 
reminiscences of early history, when it is said that 
the angel of the Lord encamps round about those 
that fear him, Ps 34 7 , and thrusts down their 
enemies, Ps 3. r » r ’* fl , and that the angels bear up in 
their bands the righteous, Ps 91”, cf. Nu 20 ™. 
More literal is the statement that they interpret to 
the individual the meaning of God’s afflictive pro¬ 
vidences in his life, Job 33®*; and so Job 5 1 the 
idea is hazarded that they might interest them¬ 
selves in the afllictions of men and hear an appeal 
from them, or perhaps intercede or mediate in 
their behalf. In Kzk and Zee the angels interpret 
divine visions given to men ; but see under § v. 
Passages referring to the intervention of angels 
are such as these : 2 S 24™, 1 K 19 s * 7 , 2 K l 15 HP, 
Ezk 9 2 . In some of these cases it may be difficult 
to decide whether the angelic manifestation be not 
the angel of the Lord. The passages l S 29'*, 

2 S 14 17 * 20 19 27 are also somewhat obscure. The 
first passage, where Achish says that David is 
good in his sight, might be rendered ‘as an angel 
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of God,* that is, probably in valour (Zee 12 H ), 
wisdom (2 S 14 17,20 ), and moral rectitude; in the 
others the natural rendering is ‘as the angel of 
God.’ The art., however, in comparisons often 
designates the class, while our idiom uses the 
indef. art. ‘an angel,’ or the plur. ‘the angels’ of 
God. The point in the comparison is the pene¬ 
tration and wisdom of the angel, and reference 
might be to some such ideal being as is spoken of 
Job 15 7,8 . If allusion were to the historical ‘angel 
of the Lord,’ the original features of the phenome¬ 
non would have somewhat faded and the conception 
been generalised. 

iv. It belongs less to the sphere of redemptive 
history than to the conception of the majesty of 
J" the King (Is 6 s ), when God is represented as 
surrounded by a court in heaven, by multitudes of 
ministers that do His pleasure, and armies that 
execute llis commands. lie has a ‘council’ (lto 
Ps 89 7 , cf. the four and twenty elders, Kev 4 4 ) ; a 
‘congregation’ ( ni ^ Ps 82*, Vn,? I’s 89 5 ) surrounds 
Him, ‘ hosts’ who are His ministers (Is G 2 , 1 K 22 ,9 f 
Ps 103* 0,21 148 2 ). These superhuman beings are 
called ‘ sons of Elohim ’ (Job 1“ 2 1 , cf. Dn 3 28 ), or 
‘sons of Elim,’ Ps 29 1, 2 HD' 5 , but possibly simply 
‘ Elohim,’ Ps 8 8 97 u , and ‘ Elim,’ Ex 15 11 . The 
rendering ‘ sons of God ’ is possible, and Ps 82® 

‘ sons of the Most High,’ if said of angels, would be 
in favour of it; but, on the other hand, the word 
Elim (q’Sn) seems nowhere an honorary plur. 
applicable to a single being, but always denotes 
strict plurality. The probability, therefore, is that 
the right rendering is not ‘sons of God,’ but ‘ sons 
of the Elohim,’ ‘sons of the Elim,’ that is, mem¬ 
bers of the class of beings called Elohim ami Elim, 
just as ‘sons of the prophets’ means members of 
the prophetic order or guilds (cf. siiifj. J)ii 3* 1 ). 
The names Elohim and El are prehistoric, and 
their etymology is quite unknown ; they are also 
the names for ‘God,’ and these beings around 
God’s throne are no doubt conceived of in con¬ 
trast with men as sharing in an inferior way some¬ 
thing of divine majesty. They are also called 
‘Holy Ones’ (o*Bhp), though the term ‘holy,’ 
originally at least, did not describe moral char¬ 
acter, but merely expressed close relation to God. 
Cf. Dt 33 2 , Zee 14®, Ps 89 7 , .fob 5 1 , and often. The 
OT assumes the existence of these beings, and the 
belief goes back beyond the historic period. In¬ 
teresting attempts have been made to explain the 
origin of the idea. It has been suggested that 
these beings, subordinate to J" and His servants, 
are the gods of the nations now degraded and 
reduced to a secondary place by the increasing 
prevalence of the monotheistic conception in 
srael (Kosters, ThT, 1S76). There is little or 
nothing in OT to support this theory. Israel 
probably speculated little on the gods of the 
nations, except of those, such as Egypt and Baby¬ 
lon, with whom they came into contact; and though 
J" be greater than all gods (Ex 18”), He nowhere 
regards them as His ministers, but manifests the 
strongest hostility to them, e.q. those of Egypt 
Ex 12 12 , Is H) 1 , Ezk 30 1S , of Babylon Is 21° 46 l * *, 
and generally Zcph 2 n . The monotheism of Israel 
did not subordinate the gods to J" as llis ministers, 
but rather denied their existence, and described 
them as vanities (nonentities), Ps 96 1 * ®, Jer 10*- n . 
The fact that J" is compaicd or contrasted with 
the sons of Elohim in heaven, Ps 89°' tt , and also 
with the Elohim or gods of the nations, Ps 86 s 
96 4,8 97 9 , is certainly remarkable, but scarcely 
sufficient to establish tho identity of the two ; and 
if in later times the idea finds expression that God 
had subjected the nations to the rule of angels, 
while the rule of Israel was reserved for Himself 
(Dt 32*- 9 in Sept., Sir 17 17 , Dn 10 18 - 20 12 1 , cf. 
Dt 4 19 29 M , Is 24 21 ), this is hardly an old idea 


that the angels were the gods of the nations re¬ 
appearing in an inverted form, hut a new idea 
suggested to Israel by its own religious superiority 
to the nations, ami perhaps its way of explaining 
heathenism. Another view goes hack to what was 
presumably the oldest phase of Shemitic religion 
lor an explanation. Men, conscious of being under 
the inlluence of a multitude of external forces, 
peopled the world with spirits, whose place of 
abode they thought to be great stones, umbrage¬ 
ous trees, fountains, and the like. Gradually 
these varied spirits came to be regarded as possess¬ 
ing a certain unity of will and action, and by a 
further concentration they became the servants of 
one supreme will, and formed the host of heaven. 
Such speculations regarding possible processes of 
thought among the family out of which Israel 
sprang, in periods which precede the dawn of 
history, are not without interest; they lie, how¬ 
ever, outside OT, which, as has been said, assumes 
the existence of J"’s heavenly retinue. The God 
of Israel is above all things a living God, who 
influences the affairs of the world and men, and 
rules them. If He uses agents, they are supplied 
by the ‘ministers’ that surround Him. This is 
true (though denied by Kosters) even in the oldest 
period of the literature, Gn 28 and 32, Jos 5 13 and 
Is 6, where one of the seraphim ministers purifica¬ 
tion and forgiveness to the prophet; and the same 
appears in the scene depicted in 1 lv 22 19 . The 
idea is even more common in the later literature : 
I’s 103 20 - 21 . J"’s liosts are also ministers who do His 
pleasure, Ps US’. In Job 1® 2 1 it is the sons of the 
Elohim who present themselves to report upon the 
condition of the earth and men ; in 33 2a the inter- 

f weting angel is one among a thousand (5 1 ), and 4 18 
iis ‘servants’ are also his ‘angels’ (messengers). 
Naturally, however, as the idea of ministering 
hosts belongs to t he conception of J" as sovereign, 
some of the breadth with which the idea is ex¬ 
pressed nuty be due to the poetical religious ima¬ 
gination, as when God’s warriors are represented 
as mighty in strength, Ps 103 20 ; as ‘heroes’with 
whom He descends to do battle with the nations, 
J1 3 11 , Zee 14®; as myriads of chariots, Ps 68 17 ; 
and as chariots and horsemen of lire, 2 K 6 16,17 , 
Is GO 18 , Dt 33 a , Dn 7 10 . (On the other hand, Hah 3 s , 
God’s chariots and horses arc the storm clouds.) 
In particular, these hosts accompany J "in llis self- 
revelation for judgment and salvation, Dt 33 2 , 
Zee 14 s , J1 3 11 , and in NT this trait is transferred 
to the nttroimiu of Ohrist (Mt 25 :u ). It is less cer¬ 
tain whether the divine name J" (God) of hosts be 
connected with these angelic hosts ; it is, at any 
rate, a title correlative, expressing the majesty 
and omnipotence of J" (Sept, often xavroKpdrwp). 
Einally, to men’s eyes the myriads of stars, clothed 
in light and moving across the heavens, seemed 
animated, and there was a tendency to identify 
them with the angelic host—an identification made 
easier by the belief that man’s life w\as greatly 
under the influence of the stars (Job 38 s ®). In 
Job 38 7 the morning stars are identical with the 
sons of the Elohim. Cf. .Tg 5 20 , Is 14 12 24 21 40-'\ 
and on ‘host of heaven’ 2 K 17 lfl 21 s , Jer 19 la , 
Zcph l 8 . The idea that the stars are angels re¬ 
ceives large development in the Book of Enoch, 
e.q. 18 131 ®, and even Kev 9 U 11 a star and the angel 
of the abyss are identified. 

v. About the time of the Exile and after the 
Return a manner of thinking appears which, 
though from the phraseology used it might seem 
a development in angelology, is really rather a 
movement in the direction of hypostatising the 
Spirit of God. In the older period, as that of tlie 
Judges, J" rules His people through His Spirit, 
which inspires the leaders who judge and save 
Israel. And in the older prophets the Spirit 
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operates within the prophet, who is enabled to 
conceive J"’s purposes and operations in thought 
and express them in language, lint in Ezk 40 seq. 
*a man’ accompanies the prophet and explains to 
him his vision. This ‘ man 5 is the prophetic spirit 
objectivised. Even before this time, in Mieah’s 
vision, 1 K 22 21 , ‘the spirit’ who comes forth is 
the spirit of prophecy personified. Tho process is 
carried a step further in Zee: not only is the 
prophetic spirit hypostatised as ‘tho angel that 
spatce with me’ (l 13 - 49 2 3 ), but the operations of J" 
among the nations are personified as horsemen and 
chariots. That which in the older prophets was 
an inward spirit and thoughts , has become an 
‘angel,’ and symbolical agencies which the ‘angel’ 
interprets. But that much of this at least is 
more religious symbolism than strict angelology 
appears from the visions in l 18 5 1,5 . It is, how¬ 
ever, the Spirit of God—not only as spirit of 
prophecy, but in general, as God in operation, 
controlling the destinies of the nations and of His 
people- that is chiefly symbolised in Zee. This is 
most broadly seen in ch. 4, which is strangely 
misread when the seven lamps are supposed to 
represent the 1 igcht shed by God’s people, their 
spiritual life. The seven lamps are the seven eyes 
of the Lord (4 10 ), and the seven eyes an* the seven 
spirits (the manifold spirit) of God. To be com¬ 
pared is Rev l 4 , where the salutation comes from 
God and Christ and the seven spirits ; Rev 4 5 ‘ there 
were seven lamps of lire burning before the throne, 
which are the seven spirits of God’; and Rev 5 8 ‘a 
lamb having seven eves, which are tho seven 
spirits of God sent forth into all the earth.’ Zee 4 
is an expansion of 3'\ and its purpose is to sym¬ 
bolise that Spirit of God which goes out over all 
the earth, controls tho history of tho nations in 
the interest of His people, and secures the com¬ 
pletion of the temple, which the Lord shall enter 
and abide in, when He removes the iniquity of the 
land in one day (3*')—not by might nor by power, 
but by My Spirit (4°). The two olive trees, ‘sons 
of oil ’ (of. Is 5 1 a hill, the son of oil = an ‘ oily ’ hill), 
stand beside the Lord of the whole earth, i.e. in 
heaven, cf. G\ and cannot be .Joshua and Zerub- 
babel. Whether the duality of the trees expresses 
Home idea in the prophet’s mind obscure to us, or 
whether it be merely part of the symmetry of the 
symbol, may remain undecided. Other writings 
of this period give prominence to the Spirit of God, 
J1 ‘i 28 , and show a tendency to hypostatise it, 
Is 63 10 * 11 48 la , Gn l 2 , Ezk 2 2 8 3 , Ps 139 7 . The 
* angel of the Lord ’ in Zee. has the same double 
aspect as elsewhere?, and as the angel of the cove¬ 
nant in Mai, cf. I 11 with 3 1 ' 4 . 

vi. Two further developments complete what is 
said in OT of angels—(1) a moral distinction appears 
among tho angels; and (2) a distinction of rank. 
The lirst distinction is not carried far, and the 
second naturally follows from the idea of an army 
or host. In the earliest period angels seem morally 
neutral, they are so much tho messengers of God 
ami the medium of His relation to tho world that 
their own character does not come into question. 
They have always something of the meaning of an 
impersonal phenomenon, Jehovah’s operations or 
providence made visible and sensible. Of course 
tho angel of the Lord being Jehovah’s ‘face,’ and 
embodying His ‘name,’ exhibits also llis moral 
nature, Ex 23 20 * 22 . But ‘evil’ angels are angels 
who execute judgment, 1’s 78 49 , Job 33 2a . The 
spirit from God who troubled Saul is called ‘evil* 
merely from the effects which he produces, 1 S 16 14 . 
In 1 lv 22 even the personified spirit of prophecy 
becomes ‘ a lying spirit,’ just as elsewhere J" Him¬ 
self deceives the prophets, Ezk 14 9 . In writings 
of the age of the Captivity, and later, however, a 
being appears called tho Satan (opposer, accuser), 


one of the sons of tho Elohim, who displays hos¬ 
tility to the saints and people of God, .lob 1° 2 1 , 
Zee 3. Even in these books he has as yet little 
personal reality. Ho is a voice ‘ bringing sin to 
remembrance’ before God. The scene Zee 3 is 
greatly symbolical. The evil conscience of tho 
people and their fear, suggested by their miserable 
condition, that their sins still lay on them, and that 
God’s favour had not yet returned to them, are 
symbolised by the accusing Satan ; w hile the angel 
of the Lord is God’s own voice assuring them of 
His gracious favour. There is perhaps an advance 
on the idea of Satan in Job, though even there ho 
finds no place in the denouement of the drama. In 
two w-ays, perhaps, the conception of evil angels 
became clearer: first, it was natural that the 
accusing angel should take on something of the 
nature of his ollice, and appear as the enemy of 
the saints and of Israel. This step seems already 
taken in Job. And, secondly, there was always a 
greater disinclination to ascribe moral evil in men 
to God. In no part of OT is God rcpiesented as 
the primary author of evil thoughts or actions in 
men; if lie instigate them to evil, it is in punishment 
or aggravation of evil they have already committed. 
But at a later time the instigation to evil freely 
ascribed in earlier times to God (l 8 2G 1!) , 1 K 22‘ JU ) 
is attributed to Satan, cf. 2 S 24 1 with 1 Ch 21 h 
Further development hardly appears in OT. The 
‘ serpent ’ of Gn 3 is identified with Satan in Wis 
2- 4 and in NT. In Dt 32 17 , Ps 10G 37 mention is 
made of ‘demons’ (DHty), which, however, appear 
to be the false gods to which children w r ere sacri¬ 
ficed, 1 Co KP. In Assyr. shift a is the name given 
to the inferior deities represented hv tho bull- 
colossus. Popular imagination peopled the desert 
with demons, Is 13 21 34 14 , among which was a night- 
spectre, Lilith ; and to the same category possibly 
belongs Azazel (AV scapegoat), to w hom the live 
goat was consigned on the Day of Atonement (cf. 
Zee 5 n ), Lv 1G 8 * 10 * 2rt (Enoch 10*), although this is by 
no means certain. These demons, however, do not 
belong to the angelic host, and lie outside the moral 
world. Relatively to God, tho angels, though the 
purest beings, are imperfect, Job 4 18 15 15 25 5 . 

In Dn 10 13,20 * 21 the various countries have 
their guardian or patron angels, Michael being 
tho prince of Israel (Jude 9 , Rev 12 7 ); later 
theology reckoned seventy of these angels (Dt 
32 s , Gn 4G 27 ). And in Is 24 the universal wicked¬ 
ness of the world appears laid at the door of its 
rulers, whether angelic or human, and the judg¬ 
ment of God falls on ‘ the host of the high ones on 
high, and the kings of the earth upon the earth’ 
( V v.5Ji.22). ail j many interpret Ps 58. 82 of the samo 
angelic rulers. Apart from the idea suggested in 
§ iv., several things led to this conception of patron 
and ruling angels. First, there was a tendency 
towards removing God far from any immediate 
contact with the earth and men, and to introduce 
intermediaries between them who mediated His 
rule. In Dn Ho no longer speaks to men directly, 
hut only by tlie intervention of angels, who even 
interpret llis written word to men (9 20,,t ' q *). And, 
secondly, there w r as a tendency to personify abstract 
conceptions such as tho ‘spirit’ of a nation, and a 
further tendency to locate these personified forces 
in the supersensible world, from whence they ruled 
the destinies of men. Tho issues of the conlliets 
of the kingdoms of Persia, Greece, and Judah 
with one another on earth are all determined 
by the relations of their ‘princes’ in heaven ; and 
this idea is a ruling one in the Apoc. It belongs 
to a diiFerent class of conceptions when conflicts 
are referred to between Goa and other powerful 
beings. Such beings are ‘ the Sea,’ ‘ Rahab,* 
‘Tannin’ or the Dragon, the ‘Serpent,’ ‘Leviathan,* 
etc., comp. Is 51 919 , Ps 89 1 * 19 , Job 9 1 * 26 12 - 18 (Pa 
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87 4 , Is 30 7 ), Ps 74 12 ' 19 , Is 27 1 (Job 40 28 ' 29 , Ps 68 31 ), Job 
Am 9 2,1 (Ezk 29 3 * 8 32 2 * 8 ); also Job 25 2 ‘He 
maketh peace in Ilis high places.’ These passages 
contain reminiscences of Cosmic or Creation myths, 
victories of God, the principle of light and order, 
over the primeval darkness and raging watery 
chaos. They are referred to in order to magnify 
the power of God, and to invoke it against some 
foe of His people, which in its rebellion and 
menacing attitude recalls God’s ancient enemies, 
and may be described under their names (Is 27 1 ). 
In Gn 6*‘ 4 4 the sons of the Elohim ’ can hardly be 
anything but a part of the heavenly host, who fell 
through love of the daughters of men, as was 
already understood by Josephus (cf. To 3 8 6 14 ). The 
passage has no other points of contact in OT, but is 
greatly amplified in Enoch 6-15, etc.; and there, as 
well as in NT, the idea of the fallen angels appears 
combined with what is said of the imprisonment of 
angelic rulers, Is 24 22 (2 P 2 4 , Jude 8 ). 

Ranks among the angels appear in Dn, and 
there for the first time some of them receive names. 
In OT and NT only two are named—Michael, 
prince of Israel (10 18 * 21 12 1 , Jude 9 , Rev 12 7 ), and 
Gabriel (Dn 8 18 9 21 , Lk l 19 * 28 ). Michael is named 
‘the archangel,’ Judo 9 , and 1 Th 4 18 ‘ the arch.’ is 
spoken of, though not named. Seven such angelic 
princes are spoken of, To 12 15 ‘I am Raphael, one 
of the seven holy angels ’; in Enoch anu 2 Es 5 20 
Uriel is named as fourth. The number seven 
already appears in Ezk 9 2 , and there is no necessity 
to refer it to 1’ers. inlluence. In Bab. writings, 
grades among the celestial beings are referred to 
(Schrader, Hollenfnhrt der Istar , pp. 102, 103), one 
class of whom Lenormant calls archanges celestes. 
According to Jewish tradition the names of the 
angels carne from Babylon. 

vii. There is little advance over Daniel in the 
angelology of the Apocrypha. Raphael accom¬ 
panies Tobias as a guide. As one of the seven holy 
angels he 4 presents the prayers of the saints’ (To 
12 15 , cf. Rev 8 4 ), and says, 4 1 did bring the memorial 
of your prayer before the Holy One’ (12 12 ). A 
‘good’ angel is spoken of, To 5 al , 2 Mac ll 6 . 
Raphael binds the demon Asmodmus, To 8 3 , and 
the sentence of judgment on those who bring 
false accusations against the innocent is received 
and executed by the angel of God (Sus w - 59 ); the 
angels are ‘blessed,’ and are called on to praise 
God, ‘Let all Thy angels and Thine elect bless 
Thee ’ (To 8 15 ); and the sins of men cannot be 
hidden before God and His angels (2 Es 16 68 ). 
Neither is there in principle any great development 
in NT. (1) The angels form an innumerable host, 
Lk 2 9 * 1S , Mt 26 B8 , He 12 22 , Rev 5 11 ; they are the 
armies of heaven, Rev 12 7 19 11 ' 14 . (2) They are 

beings glorious in appearance, Lk 2 9 , Mt 28 s , Ac 
12 7 , and in rank are ‘glories,’ Jude 8 . (3) They 

minister to the saints, He l 14 , Mt 2 13 4 U , Lk 22 43 , 
Ac 5 19 8 M 12 7 ; they are the medium of revelation, 
Rev l 1 22 18 , and carry the saints into paradise, Lk 
16 22 , cf. 2 K ‘2 n . (4) As in OT theophany God 

was surrounded by angels, so they accompany the 
Son of Man at His parousia , Mt 16 27 25 31 , 1 Th 4 18 , 
2 Th l 7 (Mt 13 41 * 49 24 31 ). In two or three points 
there seems an advance over OT. (a) The angels 
are spirits, He l 14 . ( b ) Satan is no longer isolated, 

but has a retinue of angels, Mt 25 41 , Rev 12 7 . (c) 

Ranks in the angelic host are more distinctly 
suggested, Col 2 10 , Eph 3 10 (I Co 15 24 , Eph l 91 ). 
{d) In the Apoc. angels are associated with cosmic 
or elemental forces, as fire and water, which they 
direct or into which they are changed, Rev 14 18 16 8 , 
cf. Ps 104 4 . Christians are made along with Christ 
better than the angels, whom they shall judge, 
He 2 8 , 1 Co 6 s . Angel worship is condemned, Col 
2 18 , Rev 19 10 22 s * 9 , cf. Dt 6 13 , Mt 4 10 . The second 
Nicene Council decreed that Xa rpeta ought not to 
vol. i.—7 


be offered to angels, but allowed SouXela. The 
sense in which the Sadducecs denied angels and 
spirits (Ac 23 8 ) is not quite clear. The Sadducecs 
received the written Scriptures, but disallowed 
the oral developments upheld by the Pharisees 
and scribes; and it is possible that they re¬ 
pudiated only that more modern luxuriant angel¬ 
ology current in their day, without questioning 
the ancient angelophanies. The great historical 
and ritual writing P contains no reference to 
angels: the Torah contained the revelation of 
God’s whole will, and expressed all llis relations 
to the world and men : special intervention of God 
was not now needed. And this may have been the 
position of the Sadducees. On the other hand, 
from the Sadducean inclination to freethinking, 
inherited from the pre-Maccaluean Gr. period, it is 
possible that they interpreted the angelophanies of 
the written Scriptures received by them in a 
rationalistic way as personified natural forces. 

Litkraturk.—K ostera, ‘ [let ontstaan der AnKclolojcie onder 
Israel,’ ThT, 1876, etc.; Kohut , Die. Jxulinche Angdologie u. 
Damonoloaie , Leipz. 1866 ; Weber, System der Alttsynayogalen 
Palast. Theoloqie y Leipz. 1880. See also Fuller, Excursus on 
Angelology and Demonology ; Speakor’s Apocr. vol. i. p. 171 IT. 

A. B. Davidson. 

ANGELS OF THE SEYEN CHURCHES.—If these 
angels are men, they cannot be less than bishops 
ruling their several churches. In favour of this 
wo have—(1) Mai 2 7 3 1 , where the words may be 
used of men ; (2) the may n'^, who, however, was 
not an officer of the synagogue, but one of the 
congregation called up for the occasion to pronounce 
the prayer ; (3) the settled character of episcopacy 
in Asia in the time of Ignatius. Against it are— 

(1) AyyeXof, never used of men in NT, except Lk 9 fla , 

Ja 2“ of ordinary messengers; (2) the figurative 
character of the Apoc. generally, and of this part ') 
in particular. There are seven angels for seven / 
churches; and from the Saviour walking in a/ 
figurative tabernacle each of them receives a letter in j 
figurative form, and full of figurative promises and] 
threats. Whatever be said of the 4 Nicolai tans,’' 
‘that woman Jezebel ’ (2 20 ) can hardly be other than* 
figurative. Even if the allusion is to a living, 
prophetess, its form is figurative; esp. if we read| 

TTjv yvvaiKd aov —thy wife Jezebel; (3) the relatiory 
of the angels to the churches is one of close identi-*- 
fication in praise and blame, to an extent for which! 
no human ruler can be responsible; (4) scttlcJx 
monarchical government of churches in Asia can\ 
hardly date back to the Neronian persecution, or I 
even to Domitian’s. 1 

The imagery is suggested by the later Jewish \ 
belief in angels as guardians of nations ( e.g . Dn \ 
12*) and of men (Ac 12 18 ), like the genii of paganism. X 
As, however, this belief is nowhere definitely con¬ 
firmed by Scripture, the angels are best regarded 
as personifications of their churches. 

H. M. Gwatkin. 

ANGER, as a verb, occurs Ps 106 32 ‘They a ed 
him also at the waters of strife,’ ana Ro 

10 19 ‘by a foolish nation I will a. ( Trapopytu ) you.’ 
And twice in Apocr. : Sir 3 18 ‘And he that a #tb 
(RY ‘provoketh*) his mother is cursed of God’; 

19 21 ‘he a otu him that nourislietli him’; to which 
RV adds Wis 5^ * The water of the sea shall be a r ' , 
(AY ‘rage’) against them.’ J. Hastings. 

ANGER (WRATH) OF GOD. — Anthropopathi- 
cally described in OT by terms derived from the 
physical manifestations of human anger, *]#, n.pn, 

I’nrj, rrjajj, to* etc. ; in NT by the terms 6pyJ), 

0v/jl6 f, anger or wrath may be defined generally 
as an energy of the divine nature called forth by 
the presence of daring or presumptuous trans¬ 
gression, and expressing the reaction of the divine 
holiness against it in the punishment or destruction 
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of the transgressor. It is the ‘zeal 5 (nxjp) of God 
for the maintenance of llis holiness and honour, 
and of the ends of His righteousness and love, 
when these are threatened by the ingratitude, 
rebellion, and wilful disobedience or temerity of 
the creature. In this light it appears both in 
the OT {passim) and in the NT (Mt 3 7 , Jn 3 30 , Ro 
l 18 , Enh 5”, Rev ll) 15 etc.), and is uniformly repre¬ 
sented as something very terrible in its elfects. It 
is spoken of as ‘ kindled 5 by the sins and provoca¬ 
tions of men (Ex 4 U , Nu ll 110 , LR ‘2 ( J 27 , 2 8 fi 7 , Is 5 s5 
etc.), as ‘ poured out 5 on men (Ps 79°, Is 42“, Jer 44° 
etc.); its ‘fierceness 5 is dwelt upon by psalmists 
and prophets (Ps 78 49 88 1G , Is 13 9 , Jer 25 s7 - 38 
etc.); it uunis down to the lowest Sheol (Dt 32 22 ). 
Similarly, in NT, God is represented as ‘a con¬ 
suming lire 5 (Ho 12 29 ; cf. Mt 3 12 13 4a , 2 Til l 8 
2 s ). At the same time, this a. is not pictured, as 
in heathen religions, as the mere outburst of 
capricious passion, but always appears in union 
with the idea of the divine holiness (that principle, 
as Martenscn says, ‘ which guards the eternal 
distinction between Creator and creature, between 
God and man, in the union effected between them, 
and preserves the divine dignity and majesty 
from being infringed on, 5 and which on its positive 
side is in God the inflexible determination to 
uphold at all costs the interests of righteousness 
and truth); and as directed to the maintenance of 
the moral order in the world, and specially to the 
upholding of the covenant relation with Israel, an 
aspect of it which manifests its close alliance with 
righteousness and lore. As in the human sphere, 
so in the divine, the keenest provocation to a. is 
that which lies in wounded or frustrated love, or 
in injury done to the objects of love (Nu 32 14,1B , 
2 K 17 1 ' 5 ' 18 , Ezk 23, Am 3 3 , Ps 7 11 etc.). A. 
in God has thus always an ethical connotation, 
and manifests itself in subserviency to ends of 
righteousness and mercy, by which also its measure 
\or limit is prescribed (Jer 10 24 ). In its action in 
Iprovidenee, it uses as its instruments the agencies 
of nature, as well as the passions and ambitious 
/designs of men (cf. Is 10° ‘ O Assyrian, the rod of 
(mine a. 5 ), and afflicts the disobedient and rebellious 
Jvitli the calamities of war, famine, pestilence, and 
Jvith evils generally (Dt 2S lfl * G8 , Am 4 G * 12 etc. 
4>ee analysis in Kitsch], llccht. und Verd ii. p. 125;. 
J So far, accordingly, as the Biblical representa¬ 
tions are concerned, the divine a. or wrath is not to 
fbe weakened down, or explained away, as is the 
■ fashion among theologians {e.g. Origen, Augustine, 
[Turretin), into a mere ‘anthropomorphism, 5 or 
general expression for God’s aversion to sin, and His 
determination to punish it; but is rather to be re¬ 
garded as a very real and awful affection of the 
divine nature, fitted to awaken fear in the minds of 
men (Ps 2 11 * 12 , He 10 31 ). When we look to the 
historical development of this doctrine in Scripture, 
we find nothing to modify materially the repre¬ 
sentations just given. No real distinction can bo 
predicated between tho earlier and later descrip¬ 
tions of the divine wrath in OT, except that, as 
Ritschl points out ( Eecht . und Ver. ii. p. 127), they 
tend in the prophets to become more eschatological 
(see T)av of tiik Loud; cf. Ro 2 5 , Rev G 17 ). 
This, however, is not to be understood as if the 
divine wrath were not also manifested continuously 
through history in the punishment of those whose 
evil-doing calls it forth (Ps 7 11 ). The later repre¬ 
sentations in. the Scripture are every whit as 
strongly conceived as those of an earlier date. When 
II. Schultz speaks of ‘ the impression of the terrible 
God of tho Semites’ in the earlier ages, and 
says, ‘ the ancient Hebrews, too, tremble before a 
mysterious wrath of God 5 (O.T. Theology, ii. p. 175, 
Eng. tr.), he strangely forgets that the passages 
he cites are, on his own hypothesis, from the very 


latest parts of tho Pent. (Lv 10 G , Nu 1 M 18°; 
cf. Ex 12 la 30 13 , Nu 8 19 —all from P). The Book 
of Genesis, remarkably enough, has no men¬ 
tion of the wrath of God, though its equivalent is 
there in repeated manifestations of God’s judgment 
on sin (expulsion from Eden, cursing of the ground, 
llaming sword, the Flood, Sodom and Gomorrah, 
etc.). Ritsehl’s view of the Biblical development 
has features of its own. He rightly conceives of 
wrath as connected with the divine holiness, but 
would interpret tho latter attribute as expressing 
originally only tho notion of God as the exalted, 
powerful, unapproachable One, to draw near to 
whom would mean instant destruction for the 
creature; and sees the peculiar manifestation of 
wrath, accordingly, under OT conditions, in a 
sudden, unexpected, and violent destruction of the 
life of those who had violated the obligations of 
the covenant ( llccht. und Ver. ii. pp. 93, 125, 135, 
13G). We can only urge in reply that there is no 
stage in the OT revelation in which tho ideas of 
transcendence over the world, and of moral per¬ 
fection, are not already united in the conception of 
holiness. The instances which most readily suggest 
an outburst of destructive energy apart from moral 
considerations, are those in which individuals or 
companies are smitten for what may seem very 
slight faults, or acts of inadvertence {e.g. 1 8 4 19,2u , 
2 S 2 7 ). But even in these instances a careful 
examination will show that it is tho moral sanctity 
of the divine character which is the ground of the 
special awfulncss with which it is invested. 

When, finally, we pass from the OT to the 
NT, we find that the notion of God’s wrath is 
not essentially altered, though the revelation of 
love and grace which now fills the vision places it 
comparatively in the background. The Marcionito 
view, which would represent the contrast between 
the God of the OT and tho God of the NT as 
that between a wrathful avenging Deity and a 
loving Father who is incapable of anger, is, on 
the face of it, incorrect. The pitying, fatherly 
character of God is not absent from OT (Ex 34°- 7 , 
Ps 103 13 ), but, even there, is rather the primary 
basis of God’s self-revelation, to which the mani¬ 
festation of wrath and judgment is subordinate. He 
is ‘slow to a. 5 (Ps 103 s ct al .), and ‘ fury (w.) is not 
in’ Him (Is 27 4 ). On the other hand, the fatherly 
love of God in NT does not exclude tho aspect of 
Him as ‘Judge 5 (1 P l 17 ), and ‘a consuming fire 5 
(He 12 29 ), whose wrath is a terrible realitjq from 
which Christ alone can save us (Jn 3 36 , Ro l 16 - 18 
5 9 , 1 Th l 10 etc.). Tn this connexion Ritschl 
labours hard to show that ‘ wrath 5 in NT has 
(as in OT prophets) uniformly an eschatological 
reference, and does not apply to the present con¬ 
dition. He goes even further, and challenges its 
right to a place in the Christian system at all. 
‘The notion of the affection of wrath in God, 5 ho 
says, * has no religious worth for Christians, but is 
an unfixed and formless theologoumonon'fAecAL 
und Ver. ii. p. 154). It is no doubt true that the 
eschatological aspect of wrath is prominent in NT; 
and that for the reason already given the wrath of 
God throughout recedes into the background, and 
becomes, as it were, an attribute in reserve (Ro 
2 s , 3 a ); but many indications warn us that it is 
only in reserve, and is still there in its unchanged 
character, and rests with its heavy weight upon 
the disobedient (Jn 3 s6 , Eph 2 2 - 8 ); nay, that in a 
most real sense its effects are manifest in the terrible 
retributions for sin exacted from men even here 
(Mt 23“* 30 , Ro I 21-32 , Ac 5 1 * 11 etc.). And if the objec¬ 
tion is urged, as it will be by many, that the attri¬ 
bution of wrath or anger to God (otherwise than 
as the reflection of tho sinner’s distrustful thoughts 
regarding Him) is an unworthy mode of con¬ 
ception, and derogates from the divine perfection, 
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it may at least with equal justice bo replied that 
a Killer of the universe who was incapable of 
being moved with an intense moral indignation at 
sin, and of putting forth, when occasion required, 
a destroying energy against it, would be lacking 
in an essential element of moral perfection ; nor 
would either the righteousness or the mercy of 
such a Being have any longer a substantive value. 

Litf.uati kk.- Weber Vom Zome Gottcs, 1802; Hitachi De 
Ira Dei, 1869, Recht. und Ver. ii. pp. 89-148; Oehler Theology 
of O.T. i. pp. 154-1G8 (Eng. tr.); Schultz O.T. Theology, ii. 
pp. 107-179; D. W. Simon The Redemption of Man —ch. v. 
‘The Anger of God’; Dale The Atonement , Leet. VIII.; Lux 
Mundi, pp. 285-288. J. OliR. 

ANGLE occurs only as a subst., Is 19 8 ‘all they 
that cast a. into the brooks’; Hah l 15 ‘They take 
up all of them with the a.’ In Job 41 1 , the only 
other occurrence of the Hob. word (. 150 ), the tr. is | 
‘ hook ’ (RV ‘ fish-hook ’). See Fishing. 

J Hastings 

ANGLO-SAXON YERSION.-See Versions. 

ANIAM (o jpjn ‘lament of people’).—A man of 
Manasseh (1 Cli 7 1U ). See Genealogy. 

ANIM (o'jy), Jos If ) 50 only.—A town of Judah, 
in the mountains near Eshtemoh. It seems prob¬ 
able that it is the present double ruin of Ghuwein , 1 
west of Eshtemoh. The Ileb. and Arab, guttural 
letters are equivalent. In the 4th cent. A.P. 
(0 nomast icon, s.v. Anab and Astemcc) Anea or 
Anem is noticed as a large town near Eshtemoh ; 
and there were two places so called. It is identi- 
lied (s.v. Anim) witn the town now in question. 
All the inhabitants were then Christians. See 
SWF vol. iii. sheet xxiv. C. R. Conder. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM.—See Natural History. 

ANISE (&v7]$ov, anelhum ).—There can be no 
reasonable doubt that dviiOov is the classical name 
of Anethum graveolcns, L., which is translated in 
EV (JVIt 23^) anise. There is the direct evidence 
of ltabbi Eliezer (Tract. Maaseroth, c. iv. 5) that 
the seeds, leaves, and the stem of dill are ‘subject 
to tit lie.’ Dill is in the Talm. shabath. it is 
known in Arab, by the cognate name shibith , 
and is much cultivated in Hal. and Syria. The 
seeds of it are used in cookery as a condiment, 
esp. with beans and other seeds of the pulse 
kind, and their flavour is greatly liked by 
the natives of Egypt, l’al., Syria, and the East 
generally. It is also used by the natives as a 
carminative. Avicenna speaks thus of its virtues 
(ii. 258): ‘calmant for griping, carminative 
diminishes swelling, and its infusion is beneficial 
as a wash to indolent ulcers. Its oil is useful in 
joint affections and neuralgias, and also as a 
hypnotic. Its juice calms pain in the ear. Eaten 
for a long time it injures the sight. The plant 
and its seed are galactogogues, but are esp. useful 
in over-distension of the stomach and flatulency. 
Its oil is also beneficial in haemorrhoids.’ 

Dill is an annual or biennial herb, of the order 
Um bell if era?, with a stem one to three feet high, 
much dissected leaves, small yellow flowers, and 
flattened oval fruits about one-fifth of an inch long, 
of a brownish colour, with a lighter-coloured wing¬ 
like border, and a pungent, aromatic odour and 
taste. It is found wild in cornfields in central and 
southern Europe and Egypt, perhaps escaped from 
cultivation. It has been cultivated from remote 
antiquity. 

The opinion of the translators of AV, in favour 
of anise (FimjnneMa anisum, L.), is hardly to be 
weighed against the direct evidence above adduced 
for the identity of dill with tLvrjdoy. RV gives dill 
in the margin. G. E. Post. 


ANKLE-CHAINS (nn^, Arab, saldsil , AV ‘orna¬ 
ments of the legs,’ Is —The prophet refers to 
the practice of joining the anklets by a short chain, 
to produce a stilted, affected gait in walking. 

G. M. Mackie. 

ANKLETS (Q'p^, Arab, khalakhil , Is 3 18 , AV 
‘tinkling ornaments.’)—The ref. is to the metal 
twists and bangles of bracelet-like design worn on 
the ankles of Oriental women, esp. of the Bedawin 
and fellahin class. The musical clink of the 
anklets and their ornaments, which to the wearied 


ANKLBTS. 

peasant on the rough mountain path has the 
refreshment of the bells to the baggage animals, 
is here alluded to as a social vulgarism when 
affected by the ladies of the upper classes, and as 
one of the marks of an artificial and unhealthy 
tone of life. G. M. Mackie. 

ANNA (“ kwa, the same name as the Heb. ajn 
Hannah, from a root meaning ‘grace’).—1. The 
wife of Tobit: ‘I took to wife A. of the seed of 
our own family’ (To l 9,r *). See TOBIT. 2. A 
prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe 
of Asher (Ek 2 w a8 ). This genealogical notice 
makes it clear that, though Asher was not 
one of the ten tribes which returned to Pales¬ 
tine after the Babylonian Captivity, individual 
members of the tribe had done so ; and further, 
that Anna belonged to a family of suflioient dis¬ 
tinction to have preserved its genealogy. In the 
same connexion it is interesting to notice that 
the tribe of Asher alone is celebrated in tradition 
for the beauty of its women, and their fitness to be 
wedded to the high priest or king (for authorities, 
see Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah , vol. i. p. 200). 
Of Anna’s personal history all that we know is 
contained in the brief statement of St. Luke. She 
had been married for seven years, and at the time 
spoken of was not merely, as the AV suggests, 
eighty-four years old, but, according to the more 
correct rendering of the RV, ‘ had been a widow 
even for fourscore and four years ’; so that, 
supposing her to have been married at fourteen, 
she would now be about a hundred and five. 
Throughout her Ion" widowhood she had ‘departed 
not from the temple,’ not in the sense of actually 
living there—for that would have been impossible, 
most of all for a woman—but as taking part in all 
the temple services, ‘ worshipping, with fastings 
and supplications night and aay.’ It was thus 
that she sought to give expression to the longing 
which was filling her heart for the coming of the 
promised Messiah, and at length her faith and 
patience were rewarded. In the child Jesus she 
was allowed to see the fulfilment of God’s promise 
to His ancient people, and henceforth was able to 
announce to all like-minded with herself the 
* redemption,* as distinguished from the political 
deliverance of Jerusalem. G. Milligan. 

ANNAS ("kvvas, ‘merciful,’ Joseph us ’'Avai'of), 
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ANNAS 


ANOINTING 


—1. Son of Seili, appointed high priest A.D. 6 
or 7 by the legate Qmrinius, and deposed A.D. 15 
by the procurator Valerius Gratus(Jos. Ant. XVill. 
ii. 1, 2). lie thus lost ollice, but not power. 4 They 
say that this elder Ananus was most fortunate ; for 
he had five sons, and it happened that they all held 
the ollice of high priest to God, and he had himself 
enjoyed that dignity a long time formerly, which 
had never happened to any other of our high 
priests’ (Jos. Ant. XX. ix. 1). We learn also from 
*St. John (18 13 ) that Joseph Caiaphas, high priest 
A.D. 18—3(5, was his son-in-law. The immense 
wealth of these Sadducean aristocrats was, in part 
at least, derived from ‘ the booths of the sons of 
Annas,’ which monopolised the sale of all kinds of 
materials for sacrifice. These booths, according to 
Edersheim ( Life and Times of the Messiah , iii. 5), 
occupied part of the temple court; D6renbourg 
(Essai sur Ihistoirc, etc. , dc la Palestine , p. 465 sqq.) 
with more probability identifies them with four 
booths on the Mount of Olives, a branch establish¬ 
ment of which might have been beneath the temple 
torches. It was the sons of Annas who made God’s 
louse 4 a den of robbers’; and the Talmudic curse, 
1 Woe to the house of Annas ! woe to their serpent¬ 
like hissings !’(or whisperings) (Pes. 57a), almost 
re-echoes the Saviour’s denunciations. Josephus, 
too {Ant. XX. ix. 2-4), gives a vivid picture of the 
insolent rapacity and violence of the younger 
Ananus. Moreover, 4 forty years before the de¬ 
struction of the temple the Sanhedrin banished 
itself from the chamber of hewn stone (rrjjn roy 1 ?), 
and established itself in the booths’ (nVun) (D6ren- 
bourg, p. 465), subsequently moving 4 from the 
booths to Jerusalem’ (Bosh ha-Sh. 31a), perhaps 
when the booths were destroyed, three years before 
the destruction of the temple, in the same year 
in which the younger Ananus was murdered. 
Such and so powerful was the faction of which 
Annas was the head. The NT consistently 
reflects this state of things. Jesus, when arrested, 
is brought to Annas lirst (Jn 18 13 ). He takes the 
leading part in the trial of the apostles (Ac 4 1 ’). 
That Annas is styled 4 the high priest* (Ac 4 8 , and 
probably Jn 18 lu *- 2 ) is not remarkable, since it is 
quite in accordance with the usage of Josephus, 
who applies the title, not only to the actual holder 
of the ollice, but also to all his living predecessors 
( Vit . 38; PJ it. xii. 6; iv. iii. 7, 9, 10; IV. iv. 3). 
And in both Josephus and NT the more in- 
lluential members of those families from which 
high priests were chosen are all called ApxtepeU. 
Rut the phrase 4 4irl Apxicplm *Awa. ical Kai'd0a, in 
the high priesthood of A. and C.’ (Lk 3-), seems 
unparalleled. Ewald {II.I. vol. vi. p. 430, n. 3) 
conjectures that it is due to the fact that when 
the author wrote, 4 they had become memorable in 
this association through the history of Christ’s 
death.’ The chief interest in Annas centres in the 
notice of him in Jn 18, which is complementary 
to the narrative of St. Luke, and corrects an 
apparent mistake made by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. The lirst two evangelists obscurely indicate 
two stages in the trial of Jesus (Mt 26 67 27*, Mk 14 M 
15 1 ), but they transfer the events of the morning 
meeting of the Sanhedrin to the previous night. 
St. Luke avoids this apparent mistake, and leaves 
room (22 M ) for such an informal inquiry as that of 
Annas really was. 

When we bear in mind the predominant influence 
of the man, and the unscrupulousness of the whole 
proceeding, it seems unnecessary to suppose that 
Annas was either deputy (sagan) of the high priest 
(Lightfoot, Temple Service, v. 1) or president (K’tfi) 
of the Sanhedrin (Baronius, Annals , followed by 
Selden, de Success. Pontif. i. 12) or chief examining 
judge, H n ’3 ns (Ewald, II.I. vol. vi. p. 430). 

The interview of Jesus with Annas is described 


Jn 18 1J) ' 33 . Tt could have only one issue. Jesus 
was sent as a condemned prisoner for a more 
formal trial before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin, as 
described by the Synoptists, but merely implied by 
St. John. (This is obscured in the Received text 
of v. 34 , and still more in the AV, which renders 
the aorist as a pluperfect; otv is read by R C* L N 

1. 33.) We have* seen that the Sanhedrin at this 
time met in the headquarters of the Annas faction, 
so that it may have been when passing through 
the court from the apartments of Annas to the 
council chamber that 4 the Lord turned, and looked 
upon Peter,’ Lk 22 81 (Westcott on Jn 18~’). 2. 

1 Es 9 33 , see Hakim. N. J. D. White. 

ANNIS (’A vucls B, 'Apvkxs A, AV Ananias, RVm 
Annias). —The eponym of a family that returned 
with Zerubbabel (l*Es 5 16 ). Omitted in parallel 
passages of Ezr and Neh. J. A. Sei.bie. 

ANNUS (A "Aupovs, B ’ AwiovQ , AV Anus). —A 
Levite, 1 Es O 48 —Neh 8 7 [Bani]. 

ANNUUS (A *A ppovpo9, B omits), 1 Es 8 4rt (47, 
LXX).—The name does not occur in Ezr 8 19 ; it 
may be due to reading 'inxi (AV 4 and with him)’ 
there as uki. If. St. J. Thackeray. 

ANOINTING. —1. The application of unguents to 
the skin and hair as an act of the toilet is an 
ancient custom ; the oldest prescription extant is 
for this purpose, and professes to date from about 
B.c. 4200. Among the Jews a. was a daily practice 
(Mt 6 17 ), the oil being applied to exposed parts (Ps 
104 18 ), soothing the skin burnt by the sun. The 
elleets of oil are more enduring than those of 
water, lienee a. was practised after bathing (Ru 
3 3 , Ezk 16 y ). It was a mark of luxury to use 
specially scented oils (Am 6 ,{ ), such as those 
llezekiah kept in his treasure-house (2 K 20 13 ). As 
a. was a sign of joy (l’r 27°), it was discontinued 
during the time of mourning (I)n 10 3 ); so Joab 
instructed the woman of Tekou to appear un¬ 
anointed before David (2 S 14 2 ). On the death of 
Bathsheba’s child, David anointed himself to show 
that his mourning had ended (2 S 12 20 ). The cessa¬ 
tion of a. was to be a mark of God’s displeasure if 
Israel proved rebellious (Dt 28 40 , Mic 6 lS ), and the 
restoration of the custom was to bo a sign of God's 
returning favour (Ts 6l 3 ). Anointing is used as a 
symbol of prosperity in Ps 92 10 , Ec 9 8 . 

2. Before paying visits of ceremony the head was 
anointed ; so Naomi bade Ruth anoint herself before 
visiting Boaz (3 3 ). Oil of myrrh was used for this 
purpose in the harem of Ahasuerus (Est 2 12 ). On 
monuments in Egypt the host is seen anointing his 
guest on his arrival; and the same must have been 
customary in Pal., as Simon’s failure of hospitality 
in this respect is commented upon by our Lord 
(Lk 7 4tf ). This custom is referred to in Ps 23 s . 
The Isr. showed their goodwill to the captives of 
Judah by anointing them before sending them 
back at the command of Oded (2 Ch 28 1& ). Mary’s 
anointing of our Lord was according to this custom. 

3. Before battle, shields were oiled, that their 
surfaces might be slippery and shining (Is 21®, 

2 S l 21 RV). This practice is referred to several 
times by classical authors, and is in use to this 
day among some African tribes. 

4 . As a remedial agent a. was in use among the 
Jews in pre-Christian times; it was practised by 
the apostles (Mk 6 13 ), recommended by St. James 
(5 14 ), mentioned in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (Lk 10 34 ), and used as a type of God’s 
forgiving grace healing the sin-sick soul (Is l fl , 
Ezk 16 a , Rev 3 18 ). In post-apost. times the oil was 
supposed to owe its virtue to its consecration by 
prayer, which might be done by any Christian; thus 
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Proculus anointed Severus, and healed him (Tertnll. 
ad jS 'cap. iv.). By the 3rd cent, consecration of the 
oil could only bo done by the bishop (Tnnocent, 
Decentio , viii.); although any Christian might 
apply the holy oil, and the oil from tho church 
lamps was often taken for this purpose (Chrysostom 
in Mt 32). Oil was also consecrated by being 
taken from the tombs of martyrs ( ib . Humil . in 
Martyr, iii.). By the 5th cent, the priest alone could 
anoint (Labbe <Sc Cossart, Concilia , ix. 419, § 10). 
This a. was intended as a means of cure even as 
late as the days of Bede {in Marci, i. c. 24). The a. 
of the dying was a heretical practice of tho Mar- 
cosians (Irenanis, i. 21. 5) and the Heracleonites 
(Kpiphanius, adv, Hair, xxxvi. 2) for purposes of 
exorcism. Theodoret says that the Archontici 
also use oil and water, but apparent ly in a different 
way {emfidWovai, see Ihtr. Fab. Comp end. i. 11). 
In the Horn. Church by the 12th cent, the idea of 
healing had become obsolete, and the a. was 
restricted to the dying (Council of Florence, 1439) 
and applied before the Viaticum (1st Council of 
Mainz, Can. xxvi.). It is called extreme unction by 
Hugo de St. Victore {Summa Sententiar. vi. 15), and 
its place as one of the seven sacraments of the 
Bom. Church was decided by the Council of Trent. 
Calvin calls it histrionica hypocrisis {Inst. vL 19, 
§ IS). 

The ceremonial of anointing the leper when 
cleansed was not remedial, but a sign of reconsecra¬ 
tion. In Scripture the application of any soft 
material, as moistened clay, to a blind man’s eyes, 
is called anointing (.In 9 B ). 

5. As in Egypt, the application of ointments and 
spices to the dead body was customary in Pal. 
(Mk 16\ Lk 23 r>8 , Jn 19 4U ); but they were only 
externally applied, and did not prevent decomposi¬ 
tion (Jn IF®). In later times the a. of the dead 
with holy oil is recommended (Dionys. Areopag. 
de, Kcclcs. Hierarch, vii. § 8). 

6. Holy things were by a. dedicated to God even 
in ancient times. Thus Jacob consecrated the 
stones at Bethel (Gn 28 18 , 35 14 ); and God recog¬ 
nised tho action (31 13 ). In Greece, Egypt, and 
other countries dedication by oil was practised, and 
is continued in the Bom. and Gr. rituals for the 
consecration of churches. The tabernacle and 
its furniture were thus consecrated (Ex 30 20 4U 10 , 
Lv 8 11 ), and the altar of burnt-otForing was re¬ 
consecrated after tho sin-offering (Ex 29 30 ). Some 
periodic hostia honoraria were anointed with oil 
(Lv 2 l etc.); but no oil was to bo poured on the 
sin-offering (Lv 5 11 , Nu 5 J0 ). Tt is not said that 
the temple was consecrated by a., but there 
was holy oil in the priests’ charge at the time 
(1 K l 39 ), as there was in the days of the second 
temple (1 Cli 9 20 ). 

7. Priests were set apart by a. In the case of 
Aaron, and probably all high priests, this was done 
twice : first by pouring the holy oil on his head after 
his robing, but before the sacrifice of consecration 
(Lv 8 13 , Ps 133 2 ); and next by sprinkling after the 
sacrifice (Lv 8 30 ). The ordinary priests w r ere only 
sprinkled with oil after tho application of the blood 
of tho sacrifice, lienee the nigh priest is called 
the anointed priest (Lv 4 8 * 8 and 6“ 2 ). The holy 
oil for this purpose was made of olive oil, cinnamon, 
cassia, flowing myrrh, and the root of the sweet 
cane {Acorns Calamus). It was to be used only 
for these ceremonials, and its unauthorised com¬ 
pounding was strictly forbidden (Ex 30 38 ). In Egypt 
there were nine sacred oils for ceremonial use. 
A. in the ordination of presbyters and deacons 
came into use in the 8th cent., but was not 
practised in the early Church. 

8. Of designation to kingship by a. we have 
examples in Saul (1 S 10 1 ) and David (1 S 16 18 ). 
This act was accompanied by the gift of the Spirit; 


so, when David was anointed, the Spirit descended 
on him, and departed from Saul; and Ilazael was 
anointed over Syria by God’s command (l K 19 18 ). 
Kings thus designated were called tho Lord’s 
anointed. David thus speaks of Saul (1 S20 11 ) and 
of himself (Ps 2 a ). This passage is used by the 
apostles as prophetic of Christ (Ac 4 28 ). 

9. By a. kings were installed in office. David 
was again anointed when made king of Judah, and 
a third time when made king of united Israel 
(2 S 2* 5 3 ). Solomon was anointed in David’s life¬ 
time, and he refers to the a. in his dedication 
prayer. It is not said that those who succeeded by 
right of primogeniture were anointed ; but when 
the succession was disputed, Jehoiada anointed 
Joasli (2 K ll 12 ). Jehoahaz the younger son of 
Josiah w r as anointed (2 K 23 80 ) in place of his elder 
brother Jehoiakim (see 23 :I1,3(i ). Kings of other 
lands were anointed. This was early known to 
the Israelites, as we learn from Jotham’s parable 
(Jg 9 8 ). The kings of Egypt were anointed, and 
the a. is said to have been done by the gods 
(Dumiehen, Hist. Inschrift , i. 12); hence they are 
called tho ‘anointed of the gods.’ The king of 
Tyre is also called the * anointed ’ (Ezk 28 14 ). Jehu 
w as anointed as beginning a new dynasty (2 K 9 12 ). 
Zedekiah is referred to as anointed (La 4 20 ). British 
kings W'ere anointed in pro-Saxon days (Gildas, 
de excidio Brit. i. 19), as w’ere the Christianised 
Saxons; but the first mention of a. at coronation 
elsewhere in Europe is in A.n. 63fi in the Acts 
of the 6th Council of Toledo. Charlemagne, 
A.D. 800, was the first emperor anointed (by Pope 
Leo ill.). A. is now a part of the ceremonial of 
coronation in most Christian kingdoms. 

10. A. is used metaphorically to mean setting 
apart to the prophetic office; so Elijah is told to 
anoint Elisha. This does not appear to have been 
literally done (1 K 19 18 ). In Ps 105 ia the words 
anointed and prophets are used as synonyms. The 
Servant of the Lord calls himself anointed to preach 
(Is Gl 1 ), and Christ tells the people of Nazareth 
that this prophecy is fulfilled in Him (Lie 4 18 ). 

11. Similarly in a metaphorical sense any one 
chosen of God is called an anointed one ; thus the 
patriarchs are called God’s Messiahs (Ps I05 ,fi ), and 
Israel as a nation (Ps 84 9 , Ilab 3 rj , Ps S9 38 * 81 ), 
being promised deliverance on this account (Is 
10- 7 , 1 S 2 10 ). Cyrus is also called a Messiah 
(Is 45 1 ). The name Christ is tho Gr. equivalent 
of the Heb. Mcssia A— ‘anointed.* The anointing 
of Ps 45 7 is taken in He l 9 as prophetic of the 
Saviour’s anointing. 

Tn this sense, as a chosen people, believers are 
said to be God’s anointed (2 Co 1 2 \ 1 Jn 2 20, 27 ), the 
unction being the gift of tho Holy Spirit. In post- 
apost. times these words gave rise to the practice 
of anointing with oil at baptism. This w r as done 
by way of exorcism before the washing in tho E. 
Gliurcn in the days of Cyril {Catech. My stag. ii. D), 
as it seems from St. Augustine to have been the 
practice in Africa (see Tr. 44 in Joann is, § 2, refer¬ 
ring to anointing the blind man’s eyes before the 
w ashing). ButTertullian puts the a. after the wash¬ 
ing {De resurr. Carnis , § viii.), as does Optatus, who 
says that Christ was anointed by the dove after 
baptism {de Schism. Donat, iv. 76). Upon these 
texts, quoted above, coupled with the ‘sealing’ men¬ 
tioned in Eph l 18 4 30 and 2 Co l 22 , the post-apostolic 
Church based the ceremony of confirmation, in 
connexion with which in the W. Church another 
anointing became customary in tho 5th cent. 

Literature.— Besides the references priven above, see for 
fuller details concerning the above sections—1. Papymt Ebert, 
p. 66 ; Ennan, sfigypten, 1885, p. 31(5. 4. Martene, de Ant. Eccl. 

Hit., Rouen, 1700, i. 7; Dallwus, de duobut Lntinorum Sacra- 
mentis , Geneva, 1659: Decretum Eugenii IV. de Sept. Eeel. 
Sacrain., Ix>uvain, 1557. 6. Arnobius, adv. Gent. 1. 319; Fabrl- 
clus, de Tempi. Christ., Uelmstadt, 1704; Pausanias, vil. 22. 
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7. Theodulfus, Epixc. Aurel. Capit. de Fresh., e<1. Mitfne, 193; 
I vo CuriioUiiiMis, iJecret. vi. 121. A. MACALISTER. 

ANON, a contraction for ‘in one/ is used in AV 
for ‘ in one moment ’ (KV ‘ straightway ’). Mt 13 20 
‘a. with joy receiveth it’; Mk 1 J0 ‘a. they tell him 
of her’; Jth 1 it 1 ' ‘a. after she went forth’ (KV 
‘ after a little while she went forth ’). 

J. Hastings. 

ANOS ('Ai’ios), 1 Es 9 s4 .—One of the descendants of 
Baani, who agreed to put away his ‘strange’ wife : 
corresponding to Vaniah (.*rp), Ezr 10 3,j . 

ANOTHER.—A. is ‘one other,’ but sometimes 
the idea is ‘a different one,’of which there is a tine 
instance in dal l 6 ‘I marvel that ye are so soon 
removed from him that called you into the grace of 
Christ unto a. gospel’ (Or. trepov, KV ‘a different 
gospel,’ hut v. 7 4 which is not a.’ Gr. &\\o; ef. 
2 Co 1l 4 ). In 2 Ch 20 ,J * ‘ every one helped to destroy 
a.’; mod. Eng. would say 4 the other’; so KV in 
Gn 15 10 , Ex 21 J8 37 1U etc., but not in Zee ll 9 . 

J. Hastings. 

ANSWER.—1. As a subst. a. is used in the sense 
of apology or defence (Gr. d-rroXoyla) in 1 Co 9 3 4 mine 
a. (KV 4 my defence’) to them that do examine 
me’; 2 Ti 4 IH ‘At my first a. (KV ‘defence’) no 
man stood by me’; 1 P 3 15 ‘Keady always to give 
an a. (KV ‘give a.’) to every man.’ Compare the 
use of a. as a verb in Ac 24 10 ‘ I do the more 
cheerfully a. for myself’ (KV ‘I do cheerfully 
make my defence’), Ac 25 8,16 2G 1 * 2 , Lk 12 u 2l 14 . 
2. In Ko ll 1 4 what »aith the a. of God unto him?’ 
a. means oracle or divine response (Gr. xpVP^- 
rnr/ids, the only occurrence of the word in NT, 
but it is found in 2 Mac 2 4 xpv/ JLaTla 'f X0 ^ yevrjOtvTos, 

‘ being warned of God’ AV and KV; see Sunday 
and Ifeadlam, Romans, pp. 173, 313). 3. In 1 P 3- 1 
‘the a. of a good conscience toward God,’ a. is 
prob. intended to mean defence, as above; but 
the Gr. is not avoXoyla but eVf/jcur^/xa, and in what 
precise sense the apostle uses that word is dis¬ 
puted ; KV gives * interrogation,’ with two alterna¬ 
tives in the inarg. ‘inquiry’ and ‘ajipeal.’ See 
Thayer, N.T. Lex. s.v. 4. As a verb a. is often used 
when no question has been asked. The most strik¬ 
ing instance is Ac 5 8 , where St. Peter ‘answers’ 
Sapphira, not only before she had opened her 
mouth, but by asking her a question. 5. In Gal 
4 M ‘Eor this Agar is Mt. Sinai in Arabia, and 
a'* ,h to Jems.,’ a cth to = corresponds with (Gr. 
(rw<TToixci— lit. ‘ belongs to the same row or column 
with’). Answerable occurs in AV only Ex 38 18 
‘a. to the hangings of the court,’ i.e. 4 correspond¬ 
ing to’; but KV adds Ezk 40 18 4 a. unto (AV ‘over 
against’) the length of the gates,’ 45 7 4S 18 - lshL \ 
Cf lhinyan, lloly War (Clar. Press ed. p. 92), 

‘ This famous town of Mansoul had five Gates, in 
at which to come, out at which to go ; and these 
were made likewise answerable to the Walls.’ 

J. Hastings. 

ANT (njfl nhnmh, fxvpfiT]t, formica). The ant 
is mentioned only twice in the Bible. Once (Pr 
G ,J ) with reference to the industry of this insect, 
and again (Pr 3U 25 ) with reference to its wisdoyn 
and forcsigtit. ’There has never been any dispute as 
to the industry of the ant. Sir John Lubbock 
(Ants, Rees, and Wasps, p. 27) says, ‘They work 
all day, and in warm weather, if need be, at night 
too. I once watched an ant from six in the morn¬ 
ing, and she worked without intermission till a 
quarter to ten at night. I had put her to a saucer 
containing larva*, and in this time she had carried 
off no less than 187 to their nests. I had another 
ant, which I employed in my experiments under 
continuous observation several days. When I 
started for London in the morning, and again 
when I went to bed at night, I used to put her 


into a small bottle, but the moment she was let 
out she began to work again. On one occasion l 
was away from home for a week. On my return 1 
took her out of the bottle, placing her on a little heap 
of larva?, about three feet from her nest. Under 
these circumstances I certainly did not expect her 
to return. However, though she had been six 
days in confinement, the bravo little creature 
immediately picked up a larva, carried it to her 
nest, and after half an hour’s rest returned for 
another.’ 

With reference to the wisdom and foresight of 
the ant there has been much discussion. Although 
not expressly state*l that the ‘meat’ which the ant 
‘prepares’ in the summer is for winter use, it is 
generally agreed that such is the meaning of the 
passage. The Greeks, Romans, Arabian natural¬ 
ists, and Jewish rabbis confirm this opinion. Yet 
many naturalists ami commentators have disputed 
this fact, and say that the writer adopted a 
popular error, and that the ant does not store the 
seeds which it takes in such quantities to its nest 
as food, but only as a lining to its burrows, or for 
some other unknown reason. They argue from 
two considerations—(1) that the ant is carnivorous, 
and has no use for the seeds which it accumulates 
in its nest; (2) that the ant liybernates, and there¬ 
fore does not need food in winter. Both of these 
propositions are partially true and partially false. 
All ants eat flesh greedily, but they are all passion¬ 
ately fond of many things besides. Sir .John Lub¬ 
bock has shown that ants derive a very important 
part of their sustenance from the sweet juice 
secreted by aphides, a product hardly to be called 
animal food more than honey. In the words of 
Linmeus, ‘the aphis is the cow of ants.’ Other 
kinds of insects are utilised in the same manner. 
Many ants keep flocks and herds of aphides. The 
aphides retain the secretion until the ants are 
ready to receive it, and the ants stroke and caress 
them with their antenna?, until they emit the 
sweet excretion. The ants collect the eggs and 
larva? of these aphides, store them with their own 
during the long winter sleep, that they may be 
hatched in the spring, and supply them again with 
their favourite food. Here tnen, says Lubbock, 
‘our ants may not perhaps lay up food for tlie 
winter, but they do more, for they keep during 
six months the eggs which will enable them to 
procure food during the following summer—a case 
of prudence unexampled in the animal kingdom.* 
But it is also true that ants eat many articles of 
purely vegetable food. Those of Palestine and 
Syria certainly eat all kinds of cake, sweetmeats, 
more or less fruit, bread, meal, and seeds, hi the 
neighbourhood of every threshing-floor and granary, 
and of stables, there are always immense numbers 
of ants, which abstract surprising quantities of 
grain, and store them in their nests. They often 
carry the grains many feet or yards away, along 
well-beaten roads, which cross each other in every 
direction from the heaps of grain. Similar facts have 
been observed in the warmer parts of Europe and 
in India. The Mishna lays down rules in regard 
to the ownership of grain so stored. Maimonides 
has discussed the question as to whether it belongs 
to the owners of tlie land or to gleaners, deciding 
in favour of the latter. The ants, however, differ 
from him, and are of opinion that the store belongs 
to themselves. I am assured by native peasants, 
well qualified to know, that the ants eat the grain 
during the season of non-production. After the 
first rains, the ants bring out their larva? and the 
stored grains to be sunned. Indian ants do the 
same. Many of these grains are more or loss 
gnawed, or the edible parts entirely consumed. 
It was the opinion of Aldrovandus and others of 
the ancients, confirmed by the French Academy 
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(Addison’* Guardian , 156, 157) and of N. Pluche 
(Nature displ. i. 128), that the ants systematically 
bit off the head of the grain to prevent its germina¬ 
tion. I think it unnecessary to ascribe to the ants 
bo much intelligence as would be implied in this 
extraordinary measure, but it is no way improb¬ 
able that the head would be the lirst part attacked, 
as it is the softest portion of the grain, and the 
most accessible, being uncovered by the silicious 
envelope, as well as the sweetest morsel of the 
whole. Lubbock tells us of a Texan ant that 
clears disks, 10 or 12 feet in diameter, round the 
entrance to its nest, to allow certain grains known 
as ant-rice, and no others, to ^row there. 

Thus the ants ‘are exceeding wise.’ Many of 
their nests also are marvels of construction, some 
composed of galleries and chambers underground, 
some built in the form of mounds or huts above 
the surface. These are grouped in towns, con¬ 
nected by surface roads, sometimes arched over 
at places, and by underground tunnels. No less 
than 584 species of insects are found in association 
with ants, serving them in various ways, some 
obvious, others not clear. But that they are 
tolerated by the ants for reasons known to them¬ 
selves is shown by the fact that ants will imme¬ 
diately attack and drive out or kill any living 
creatures which they do not like. Many of the 
insects furnish some form of food, as in the case 
of the aphides. Others rid the ants of parasites. 
Others seem to be congenial to them for reasons 
yet to be studied. 

In addition to these insects, not of their own 
family, ants make slaves of other ants. This is 
not done by the capture of adult prisoners, but by 
raids organised for the purpose of stealing the 
eggs, larva*, and pup;e from the nests of other 
species. These infant captives are taken to the 
nests of their abductors, and raised as slaves. 
These slaves do all or most of the domestic work 
of their masters, who reserve themselves for the 
noble art of war. 

Ants also have accurate methods of division of 
labour. To the younger ones are assigned some of 
the lighter tasks, while the older ones engage in 
the more serious and laborious work. in some 
cases individuals are appointed to collect honey 
and store it in large sacs in their bodies, to be 
distributed to their idle masters, who do not 
trouble themselves to leave their nests. 

Lubbock thus sums up the evidence that ants 
‘are exceeding wise’: ‘The anthropoid apes no 
doubt approach nearer to man in bodily structure 
than do other animals, but when we consider the 
habits of ants, their social organisation, their large 
communities and elaborate habitations, their road¬ 
ways, their possession of domestic animals, and 
even, in some cases, of slaves, it must be admitted 
that they have a fair claim to rank next to man in 
the scale of intelligence.* G. E. Post. 

ANTELOPE.— See Ox. 

ANTHOTHIJAH (rnruy, AV Antothijah). — A 

man of Benjamin (1 Ch S u ). See Genealogy. 

ANTHROPOLOGY.- See Man. 

ANTICHRIST. — See Man of Sin. ANTILI- 
BANUS.— See Lebanon. 

ANTIOCH (’Ai'Ti6x«a).— In Syria, under the 
Seleucids, there appear to have been at least five 
places which at one time or another enjoyed this 
title : Hippos on the hills above the E. shore of the 
Lake of Galilee (’A. ij irpbs "I 7 r 7 r^), Gadara (cf. 
Stephanus, I)e Urbibus ; Reland, Pal. 774), Gerasa 
in E. Gilead (’A. ij irpbs t$ Xpvvopdq), all of them in 
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the Decapolis, and perhaps also Acoo or Ptolemais 
(Head, Hist. Num. (ill); but the Antioch in 
Syria was A. on the Orontes, distinguished as 
'A. 77 irpbs, or <?7 rl t A d(pvy f and entitled p.i]Tp6iro\ts 
( ib . 656). 

Under an Eastern people like the Arabs, the 
natural capital of Syria is Damascus, on the borders 
of the Arabian desert. But when the Greeks poured 
into the land after Alexander, it was inevitable 
that they should establish the centre of their govern¬ 
ment nearer the Mediterranean and Asia Minor. 
Accordingly, when the Seleucid Empire was 
founded, Seleucus Nikator (Jos. r. Apion, ii. 4) 
selected a site 120 stadia from the sea (Strabo, 
xvi.), where the Orontes, now El-'Asi, and the 
great roads from the Euphrates and Code-Syria 
break the long Syrian range and debouch upon the 
coast. The projected Euphrates-Levant railway is 
to pass by the same way. The valley is tolerably 
wine, and both fair and fertile. The city was 
built partly on an island in the river, but mostly 
on the N. bank of the latter, and up the slopes of 
Mt. Silpius. By the time of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(175 B.c.) it consisted of four quarters (repairo\is, 
Strabo), divided by the long columned street 
which was a feature of every Greek city in Syria, 
and by a second which cut this obliquely. Temples 
and other large public buildings were erected from 
time to time by the Seleucids and their Roman 
successors. Daphne was a neighbouring grove 
sacred to Apollo (Jos. Art. XVII. ii. 1 ; Pliny, HN 
v. 18; 2 Mac 4 83 ). Under the Seleucids the city 
developed a mixed populace, essentially tickle and 
turbulent, who frequently rose against their rulers. 
There were Jews in Antioch from the time of its 
foundation,~Tbr Seleucus Nikator gave them the 
rights of citizenship (Jos. Ant. xn. iii. 1 ). Many 
others must have lied or been carried captive to A. 
during the Maccabiean period (ib. XII. xm. passim). 
The Antiochenes expelled Alexander Hal as, and 
offered the crown to Ptolemy Philometor, who, 
however, persuaded them to receivi' Demetrius 
Nikator (ib. xm. iv. 7 ; but cf. 1 Mac ll 13,r *). They 
besieged the latter in his palace; but with the 
help of Jonathan Macoabicus and 30U0 Jews he 
regained the city, yet soon after was obliged to 
yield it to Alexander’s son Antiochus and his 
general Tryphon (Ant. XIII. v. 8 ; 1 Mac ll 381 * 1 ). 
Under the Seleucids A. remained till b.c. 83, when 
it was taken by Tigranes of Armenia. When 
Pompey overthrew the latter, he made A. a free 
city, and it became the seat of the Prefect, and 
capital of the Horn, province of Syria. M. Antonius 
ordered the citizens to release all the Jews whom 
they had enslaved, and restore to them their pos¬ 
sessions (Ant. XIV. xii. 6 ). When Pompey fell, A. 
sided with Ciesar, and after Aetium with Augustus. 
Both of the latter, as well as Herod the Great 
(Ant. XVI. v. 3) and Tiberius, embellished the town 
with theatres, baths, and streets. The harbour 
of A. was Seleueia. The population was very 
vigorous. They revolted several times against 
Koine; and after the disastrous earthquakes of 
A.D. 37 and subsequent years they quickly restored 
the town. Art and literature were cultivated so 
as to draw the praise of Cicero; but with the 
energy and brilliance of this people there was 
ever mixed a notorious insolence and scurrility. 
A largo number of Romans settled in A., and 
the Jewish community speedily grew in numbers 
and in influence with the rest of the inhabitants 
(Jos. BJ II. xviii. 5), who protected them in the 
first Jewish revolt against Koine, but afterwards 
displayed a bitter hate against them (ib. vil. 
v. 2 ). 

It was when A. was filled with these rich and 
varied elements of life—Josephus calls her the 
third city of the Empire, next to Koine and Alex- 
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andria (BJ in. ii. 4)—that she entered the history 
of Christianity. Antiochean Jews and proselyte 
Greeks must have come under the influence of the 
apostles’ ministry in Jerus. Nicolas ‘a proselyte 
ox A.* was one of tlie seven deacons (Ac G 5 ). Upon the 
persecution that arose about Stephen, the disciples 
were scattered as far north as A. (Ac ll ,y,r *), and 
among them some men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
who began to preach to Greeks (many ancient 
authorities give ‘ Grecian JewR,’ but surely Greeks 
are meant,—for otherwise the distinction made 
between the Cypriotes and Cyrenians and the 
other preachers in IF 0 is meaningless). To them 
at A. the Church at Jerus. sent Barnabas, who, 
after seeing the situation, went and fetched Paul 
thither from Tarsus. For a year they worked to¬ 
gether in the church, teaching ; * and the disciples 
were called Christians first in A.’ The wit 
of the place was always famous for giving 
names. Prophets arrived from Jerus. predicting a 
famine ; and when this came to pass, the Church of 
A. proved once more the vigour of the population 
from which it was drawn, by sending supplies 
to Jerus. by the hands of Barnabas and Saul 
(lb. w-s"). These returned to A., and after their 
ministry ‘in the church * they were sent forth by 
the poll of Soleucia to Cyprus on Paul’s first great 
missionary journey (13 1 ); and from this to A. they 
returned, with their report of faith among the 
Gentiles (14*' ,f ). When .lews came down to teach 
the necessity of circumcision for the latter, the 
Church at A. sent Bainahas and Paul to Jerus. to 
claim for them freedom from the law (15 t<r *); and 
a deputation from Jerus. returned with the two 
ambassadors (lf> 22fl ‘-). After ministering for a time 
in A., Paul and Barnabas set forth on tlieir 
second journey by the Cilician gates (Ramsay) to 
Lystra (lf> :,t ’); Paul returned (IS 2 *) ; and A. was the 
starting-point of bis third journey ( ibP), which 
also was taken into Asia Minor, by the Syrian and 
Cilician gates, one great line of the advance¬ 
ment of Chiistianity westward. A. was not only 
the first Gentile Church, but may be called the 
mother of all the rest. Tins pre-eminence she con¬ 
tinued to enjoy ; for it was probably her missionary 
originality, rather than the tradition which made 
Peter her bishop for two years (cf. Gal 2 11 ), 
that gave her Patriarch precedence of those of 
Koine, Constantinople, Jerus., and Alexandria. 
A. was the birthplace of Ammianus Marcell inns, 
John Chrysostom, and Evagrius. As long as she 
remained part of an empire with its centre in 
Europe, A. continued the virtual capital of Syria. 
When the Arabs came, she, the city of the Levant, 
yielded to the city of the Desert; and though 
w ith t lie Crusaders she became once more the pivot 
of the West in its bearing on Syria, and the centre 
of the Principality of A. (from Taurus to Nahr-cl- 
Kcbir), she tell away again when they left, and 
gave up to Damascus even her Christian Patriarch. 
Now Antaki (Turkish), or Antakiyeh (Arab.), she 
is a meagre town of 0000 inhabitants. Besides the 
ruins of Justinian’s wall there are no ancient 
remains of importance. 

Literature.— (Resides the ancient authorities already cited), 
Roland, 1 afustma, 110ff., where Jerome's error, that A. was 
Hamath (Comm. on Amos (i), or Uihlah (Comm, on Ezek. 47), 

Bfcafcet.laneI opposed ; C. O. Muller, Antiquitates Antiochence 
(Odttmgen, 1S.>9); Noris, A n nun ft. EpocJue Syromaeedonum ; 
Gibbon and Mommsen, passim ; Schurer, 11JP I i 437 II 
iHMsim ;; various lives of St. Paul, esp. Conybeare and ITowson'sj 
Lewin, l 1 anti hacri, passim ; ltamsay, Church in the Rom. Emp. 
chs. u.-vii., xvi. On A. under the Moslems, see the extracts 
from Arab. geographers in Guy Le Strange, Palestine under the 
osp. 36On tho A. of the Crusaders, Rev 
Colonics Franques dr Syne aux 12 me rt 13 we sidcles ; of! 
also lionjamin of Tudelas Travels, a.d, 11(13, and Rertrandero 
de la Brocquifcre's in 1432; and on the modern city, see 
Chesney, Euphrates Expedition ; and George Smith, Assyrian 
Discoveries. G. A. SMITH. 


ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA (’Ami x «a UunSla, more 
correctly rendered 4 Pisidian Antioch ’) is defined 
by Strabo (pp. 569, 557, 577) as a city of 
Phrygia towards or near Pisidia. It w r as prob¬ 
ably one of the sixteen Antiochs founded by 
Seleucus Nikator (301-280 ; Appian,* Syr. 57), and 
named after his father. The inhabitants claimed 
to be colonists from Magnesia on the Mmander ; 
but traditions claiming Greek origin for Phrygian 
cities were fashionable and untrustworthy. In 
190R.C. it was declared free by the Homans ; and 
its history is unknown until in 39 n.C. it was made 
by Antony part of tho kingdom of Amyntas (as 
w’c learn from Appian, (Hv. v. 75, of. Strabo, p. 
5G9); on whose death in 25 it passed into Kom. 
hands as part of the province Galatia. At 
some time earlier than 6 n.C. (67 L iii. 6974) 
Augustus made it a colonia with Latin rights 
(Digest, 50. 15. 8, 10) with the name Ca*sareia 
Antiocheia, the administrative centre of the 
southern half of the province, and the military 
centre of a series of colon ite (Lystra, Parlais, 
Cremna, Comania, Olbasa) founded to defend the 
province against the unruly and dangerous Pisidi¬ 
an s in the fastnesses of the Taurus mountains. 
The region or district to which Antioch belonged 
is called Phrygia by Strabo (and also in Ac 16 6 
18 2:t , according to the South-Galatian theory, hold 
by some scholars, disputed by others), Pisidian 
Phrygia by Ptolemy V., 5. 4, Pisidia by Ptolemy V., 
4. 11, and l>y later authorities, showing that 
gradually that part of Phrygia, which was included 
in the province Galatia and separated from the 
great mass of Phrygia (which w r as part of the 
province Asia), was merged in Pisidia. Thus tho 
name Antioch towards Pisidia (Strabo, A.D. 19), or 
Pisidian Antioch (to distinguish il from Antioch 
on the M,candor or Carian Antioch), gave place to 
the name Antioch of Pisidia (Ptolemy v., 4. 11, and 
some MSS. of Ac 13 14 ). The influence of the 
preaching of Paul and Barnabas in Antioch radi¬ 
ated over tho whole region connected politically with 
the city (Ac I3 4y ). Antioch (as Arundel discovered) 
is situated about 2 miles E. from Yalowatcli 
on the skirts of the long ridge called Sultan-Dagh, 
in a strong situation, about 3600 ft. above sea- 
level, overlooking a large and fertile plain, which 
stretches away S.E. to the Limnai (Egerdir 
Lake), and is drained by the river Anthios. Tho 
ruins, which are impressive and of great extent, 
have never as yet been carefully examined. An¬ 
tioch was a great seat of the worship of Men 
AskaOnos ; but the large estates and numerous 
teinple-slaves ruled by the priests wore confiscated 
by the Romans. Jewish colonists w r ere always 
favoured by the Seleucid kings, who found them 
good and trustv supporters ; many thousands of 
Jews w T ere settled in the cities of Phrygia (Jos. 
Ant. XII. iii. f.; Cicero, pro Flac.co , 28. 66—8); 
and a synagogue at Antioch is mentioned Ac 13 u . 
The influence ascribed to the ladies of Antioch (Ac 
13 00 ) is characteristic of Phrygia and Asia Minor 
generally, w'here women enjoyed great considera¬ 
tion, and often held ollice in the cities (see Paris, 
Quatcnus femime res jmblicas attigermt, 1891). 

Literature.— Antioch is described by Arundel, Discoveries in 
As. Min. 1. 281 f., and by Hamilton, kesearchcs in As. Min. 1. 
472 f. ; Bee also Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. pp. 25-35, St. 
I'aul , pp. D'.)-107 : inadequate articles in l’auly-W issowa, Ency • 
clop., and other geographical dictionaries : many inscriptions in 
Storrett, Ephjraphic Journey in As. Min. t>. 121 ff., Wolfe Ex¬ 
pedition in As. Min. p. 218ff. : Ritter, Erdkunde von Asien , 
xxi. p. 4fi8, collects all the earlier accounts of travellers. See 
the article on Galatia. W. M. ItAMSAY. 

ANTIOCHIANS (’Amo X e&, 2 Mac 4 fl -»). — The 
efforts of Antioclms Epiphanes to spread Gr. 
culture and Gr. customs throughout his dominions 
were diligently furthered by a section of the Jews. 
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The leader of this Ilellenizing party, Jason, brotlier 
of the high priest Onias III., ottered a large snin 
of money to Antioehus to induce the king to 
transfer the high priesthood to himself, and along 
with certain oilier favours to allow the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem ‘to bo enrolled as Antiochians,’ that 
is, to grant them the titles and privileges of 
citizens of Antioch. What was the precise nature 
of the desired privileges we do not know. Antioehus 
acceded to the proposal of Jason, and shortly after¬ 
wards a party of ‘ Antiochians ’ from Jerusalem 
was sent by lnm as a sacred deputation, to convey 
a contribution of money for the festival of Heracles 
at Tyre. H. A. White. 

ANTIOCHIS (’ AvtloxIs, 2 Mac 4 80 ), a concubine 
of Antioehus Epiphanes, who, in accordance with 
an old Oriental custom, assigned to her for her 
maintenance the revenues of the two Cilician 
cities, Tarsus and Mall us. This grant gave riso 
to disturbances among the inhabitants of the two 
cities, hut we are not told what means were taken 
by Antioehus to allay their discontent. 

II. A. White. 

ANTIOCHUS (’Avrtoxos , 1 Mac 12 1C M 22 ; cf. Jos. 
Ant. xiii. v. 8), the father of Numenius, who was 
one of the envoys sent (c. 144 B.C.) by Jonathan the 
Maccabee to renew the covenant made liy Judas 
with the Homans, and to enter into friendly rela¬ 
tions with the Spartans. 11. A. WHITE. 

ANTIOCHUS I. (’Ai/rfoyoy, ‘the opposer’), sur¬ 
names! Soter, ‘deliverer,’ was horn B.C. 324, son of 
of Seleucus Nikator and of A puma, a princess of 
Sogdiana. lie succeeded his father (B.C. 280) on 
the throne of Syria, but during the nineteen years 
of bis reign was concerned chiefly with the prose¬ 
cution of his claims to the throne of Macedonia, 
with the maintenance of bis empire against Kelts 
and eastern revolts, and with the repression of 
the Cauls who bad settled in Asia Minor, lie was 
slain by one of the hit ter in battle (n.c. 201). The 
tosscssion of Co*le-Syria was a matter of dispute 
letwecn him and Ptolemy Phihidelphus (1st Syrian 
War), but it remained under the sovereignty of the 
latter, and the S. districts do not appear to have 
been invaded by Antioehus. It. W. Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS II. (surnamed Thcos, ‘a god’) 
succeeded his father, A. I., as king of Syria in B.c. 
261. His kingdom was invaded soon after his 
accession by the generals of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(2nd Syrian War), who occupied several of the 
principal towns on the coast of Asia Minor. Peace 
was concluded (B.c. 230), probably on condition 
that A. should put away his wife Laodice, marry 
Herenice, daughter of Ptolemy, and transfer the 
succession to her issue (Athen. ii. 43). In a short 
time either Laodiee was recalled, or A. endeavoured 
to reconcile her; but, in mistrust or revenge for 
the insult passed upon her, she plotted against A., 
caused him (B.c. 246) to be poisoned and Berenice's 
infant to be put to death, and secured the throne 
for her son Seleucus (App. Syr. 65; Justin, xxvii. 1; 
Val. Max. ix. 14. 1). There are strong evidences 
that A. conferred upon several cities of Asia Minor 
a democratic constitution and the rights of auto¬ 
nomy. His surname was given him by the Miles¬ 
ians in gratitude for his victory over their tyrant 
Timarciius (App. Syr. 65). the Jews in these 
cities, and notably in Ephesus, shared in these 
rights of citizenship; and this was the case, 
both in the arrangement of cities rebuilt during 
the Hellenic age, and in the reorganisation of 
older cities effected chiefly by A. II. See Arrian, 
i. 17. 10 and 18. 2; Jos. Ant. xil. iii. 2; Apion. ii. 
4; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscript. Grcec. nn. 166, 
171. Dn ll 6 is traditionally interpreted of Anti- 


ochus (Jerome, ad Dan. ll fl ), but the latter part of 
the verse is almost hopelessly corrupt. 

R. W. Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS III. (‘the Great’) was the son of 
Seleucus Kallinicus (B.C. 246-226), and succeeded 
to the throne of Syria on the death of his brother, 
Seleucus Keraunus (n.c. 223). Immediately after 
his accession he made war upon Egj T pt; and in two 
successive campaigns he led his army as far as 
Dora, a few miles to the N. of Caesarea. A truce 
suspended hostilities for a time (Polyb. v. 60; 
Justin, xxx. 1, 2), during which he put down 
Molo’s rebellion in Media. In B.c. 218 he again 
drove the Egyp. forces southwards, and himself 
wintered at Ptolemais; hut the next year he was 
completely defeated at Raphia (Polyb. v. 51-87; 
Strabo, xvi. 750), near Gaza, and left Ptolemy 
Philopator in undisputed possession of Coele-Syria 
and Phoenicia. The following years he spent in 
warfare against Achreus, whom he took m B.C. 
214, and in Parthia and Bactria, whore his suc¬ 
cesses gained for him his surname. But on 
Ptolemy’s death, in B.C. 204, he formed an alliance 
with Philip of Macedon for the partition of Egypt 
between the two powers (Liv. xxxi. 14). In Jiuuca 
he found a party among the Jews alienated from 
Egypt, and with their help ho extended his king¬ 
dom to the Sinaitic peninsula. But an invasion 
of his dominions by Attains, king of Pergamus, 
checked his further progress; and in his absence 
Scopas, an Egyp. general, overran Judina, and 
recovered the lost territories. A. hastened to 
oppose him, and at Panoas (IT dveiov, a grotto of 
Pan, which gave its name to the district), near the 
source of the Jordan, gained a decisive victory 
(B.c. 108), which mado him again master of all 
Pal. (Polyb. xvi. 18, xxviii. 1 ; Liv. xxx. 19; Jos. 
Ant. xil. iii. 3). Judina was thus finally connected 
with the Seleucid dynasty. Syrian aTpar^yol , or 
military governors, were appointed; and regular 
taxes were imposed, and leased to contractors in 
the several towns. A. further guaranteed tbe 
inviolability of the temple, and provided by ample 
grants for the performance of its services (Jos. 
Ant. XU. iii. 4). With a view to pacify Lydia and 
Phrygia, he sent there 2000 .Jewish families 
from Mesopotamia with grants of land and im¬ 
munity from taxation. The intervention of the 
Romans prevented any further expedition against 
Egypt: and a treaty was made by which Ptolemy 
Epiphanes took in marriage A.’s daughter Cleo¬ 
patra, who was promised as her dower the three 
provinces of Cmle-Syria, Phcrnicia, and Pal. (Polyb. 
xxviii. 17 ; App. Syr. 5; Liv. xxxv. 13; Jos. Ant. 
xil. iv. 1). The transfer of the provinces them¬ 
selves appears not to have taken place, though the 
queen for a time shared in their revenue. Judsea 
was probably occupied by Syrian and Egyp. garri¬ 
sons side by side; and tbo people were subjected 
to a twofold tyranny. A. retained the nominal 
sovereignty ; but in B.c. 196 he left Pal. in order to 
conduct an expedition against Asia Minor (Liv. 
xxxiii. 19), and became involved in a long war with 
Rome. He was linally defeated in the battle of 
Magnesia (B.c. 190), and three years later was 
killed in an insurrection at Elymais. Dn ll 10 - 19 is 
traditionally interpreted of bun, and he is men¬ 
tioned in 1 Mao P° 8 6 ’ 8 . The statements in the 
latter passage should he compared with App. Syr. 
36 and Liv. xxxvii. 44, 56. R. W. Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS IY. EPIPHANES (’E irufxivfr, ‘illus- 
trious’; also named tiri/xavfy, ‘madman,’ Polyb. 
xxvi. 10 ; vt.Kr)<f)6poi , ‘ victorious,’ and 0e6s t on coins 
and in Jos. Ant. xil. v. 5), second son of A. the 
Great, was for 14 years a hostage at Rome, and, 
after expelling Ileliodorus, succeeded his own 
brother Seleucus Philopator in B.c. 175 His 
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policy was to spread Greek culture (Tac. Hist. v. 8) 
through hia dominions, and so knit the various 
peoples into a compact and single-purposed unity. 
Soon after his accession he was called upon to 
settle a dispute at Jerus. between the high priest 
Onias ill. and his brother Jason, the leader of the 
Hellenizing party. Onias was driven from Jerus. 
(2 Mac 4 4 ' 8 ); and Jason secured the high priesthood 
by the payment to the king of a large sum of 
money and the promise thoroughly to llellenize 
the city (2 Mac 4 9 * 10 , 1 Mae l 10 ' 15 ; Jos. Ant. XII. 
v. 1). A. soon after visited the city in person, and 
was received with every mark of honour (2 Mac 4 22 ). 
In n.c. 171 Jason was himself supplanted by 
Menelaus, who offered larger bribes ; but the next 
year ho w r as encouraged by a rumour of the king’s 
death in Egypt to besiege Jerus. (2 Mac 5 8 ). The 
tidings reached A. as he was in the midst of his 
second prosperous campaign in Egypt, and at once, 
‘in a iurious mind,’ lie marched against Jerus. 
The city was taken, many thousands of the people 
were massacred, and the temple was robbed of its 
treasures (1 Mac l" 0 '- 4 , 2 Mac 5 11 ' 21 ; Jos. Ant. 
xii. v. 3; Apion. ii. 7). Philip, a Phrygian of 
specially barbarous temper (2 Mac 5 3 -), was left 
behind as governor of Jerus., and A. proceeded 
v% ith the spoils of the temple to Antioch. 

In n.c. 108 A. set out on his last expedition 
against Egypt, and was approaching Alexandria to 
besiege it when he received from the Romans 
peremptory orders to refrain from making war 
upon the Ptolemies (App. Apr. 66 ; Liv. xlv. 12; 
Polyb. xxix. 11; Justin, xxxiv. 3) Reluctantly 
ho withdrew from Egypt, and vented his rage upon 
Jerus. (sec Dn 11 30 ). Apollonius, one of the chief 
officers of revenue, was detached with an army of 
22,000 men, with instructions to exterminate the 
Jewish people and to colonise the city with Greeks 
(2 Mac 5 21 , 1 Mac l 34, 38 ). Availing himself of the 
Sabbath law, Apollonius chose that day for entrance 
into Jerus., and met with no elleetive resistance. 
The men were killed, except a few who took refuge 
with Judas Mace a bams in flight, and the women 
and children sold into slavery. The city was set 
on fire, its walls thrown down, and their materials 
used to fortify anew the old city of David, which 
thenceforth uninterruptedly for 26 years was 
occupied by a Syrian garrison. Menelaus still 
remained high priest, but it is difficult to under¬ 
stand what his duties were, as the daily sacrifices 
are said to have ceased in the month of Sivan 
(June). 

A decree was then promulgated by A. through¬ 
out his kingdom that in religion, law, and custom 
‘all should be one people’ (1 Mac l 41 ; Polyb. 
xxxviii. 18). In Judiea alone the edict seems to 
have met with serious opposition. Accordingly 
the observance of the Sabbath, circumcision, and 
abstinence from unclean food were specifically for¬ 
bidden under the penalty of death. Upon the 
altar of burnt-ollering a smaller altar was built, 
and on the 25th of Chislev (Dec. 168) sacrifice was 
olfered upon it to the Olympic Zeus (1 Mac l r>4 , 
2 Mac 6 a ; Jos. Ant. XII. v. 4: see Dn ll 31 . The 
phra.se in Dn, cctrp pp*n, niay have other refer¬ 
ence, and is not without linguistic difficulty ; but 
its oldest interpretation, in the LXX, is (35l\vyfj.a 
£piyj.u)<T€u>t f which exactly agrees with the expression 
in 1 Mac l 84 ). The courts, too, of the temple were 
polluted by indecent orgies. At the same time the 
worship or Zeus Xenios was instituted in the Sain, 
temple on Mt. Gerizim. The festivals of Bacchus 
were introduced into the various towns, and the 
Jews compelled to take part in them (2 Mac 
6 7 ). A monthly search was made (1 Mac l 88 ); and 
the possession of a copy of the book of the law 
was punishable by death. Similar measures were 
taken in all the cities frequented by the Jews in 


the Syrian kingdom, and even in Egypt (2 Mac 
6 8,9 ). The effect upon the better Jews was to 
arouse a spirit of heroism, which showed itself at 
first only in an inflexible refusal to renounce 
J udaism. ‘ They chose to die . . . and they died ’ 
(1 Mac l 83 ); and 2 Mac 6 n -7 4a records with licence 
certain instances which are further elaborated in 
4 Mac, and of which Philo makes use in Quod 
omnis prob. lib. § 13 (Mang. ii. 459). Open resist¬ 
ance occurred first at Modin (Ma>5efr or M coded/*), 
a mountain village E. of Lydda and N.VV. of Jerus. 
When the king’s commissioner came to see that 
the edict was obeyed, Mattathias,* the head of the 
priestly Hasmomean family, refused compliance, 
killed the officer, and fled to the hills (1 Mac 2 18 ' 28 ; 
Jos. Ant . xii. vi. 2: a tradition ascribes the first 
rising to an outrage attempted upon a Jewish 
bride). His example was imitated by many others 
(1 Mac 2 29 ); but a great slaughter of them took 
place through their refusal to defend themselves on 
a Sabbath (1 Mac 2 s -' 38 ). Mattathias persuaded 
his followers that the law of the Sabbath did not 
override the right of defence, and was joined by 
many of the Asidmans ( ’Aaifiaioi, o'vpn IJasidim). 
His bands traversed the country, harassing the 
Syrians with a guerilla warfare, everywhere de¬ 
stroying the symbols of idolatry (1 Mac 2 48 ' 48 ). 

Towards the end of B.C. 167 Mattathias died, 
and was succeeded in the military chieftainship of 
his party by his son Judas Maccabieus (wh. see). 
After pursuing for a time with invariable success 
his father’s practice of cutting oil small companies 
of the enemy by surprises, Judas found his 
followers strong and expert enough to bo trusted in 
larger enterprises. In turn he routed an army of 
Syrians ami Samaritans under the command of 
Apollonius, and a greater host at Bethhoron under 
Seron, the general of Ctelo-Syria (1 Mac 3 10 ' 24 ; Jos. 
Ant. xii. vii. 1). When news of the revolt of Judma 
reached A., ho himself was obliged to set out upon 
an expedition into Parthia and Armenia, where 
insurrection was spreading and the taxes were 
withheld (Tac. Hist. v. 8; App. Syr. 45; Mfiller, 
Fragm. ii. 10). But he left Lysias behind, as 
regent and guardian of his son, with orders to 
depopulate Judiea (1 Mac 3 32 ' 30 ; Jos. Ant. xn. vii. 2). 
Lysias at once despatched a large body of < roops 
under the command of Ptolemy, Nicanor, and 
Gorgias; and with them came merchants to 
purchase the expected Jewish slaves (l Mac 3 s8 ' 41 ). 
At Emmaus (‘E/x/uaoiV, the modern Amwfis), Judas 
inflicted so signal a defeat upon Gorgias that the 
Syrian troops fled out of the country (1 Mac 4 2 -). 
In n.c. 165 Lysias in person led a still larger army 
against Judas, but was completely defeated at 
Bethzur (1 Mac 4 28 38 ; Jos. Ant. XII. vii. 5). Judas 
regained possession of the entire country except 
the citadel in Jerus., and on the 25th of Chislev 
the daily sacrifices w ere restored (1 Mac 4 C2 , 2 Mac 
10®; Jos. Ant. XII. vii. 6 and 7; Middoth , i. 6; 
Megillath Taanith, §§ 17, 20, 23). Meanw hile A. 
had been baffled in an attempt to plunder in 
Elymais (1 Mac 6 1 ) the temple of Nanaia (‘the 
desire of women,’ Dn ll 32 , identified with Artemis, 
Polyb. xxxi. 11; with Aphrodite, App. Syr. 60; 
or more probably with Adonis or Tammuz). He 
retired to Babylon, and thence to Tab® in Persia, 
where he became mad and died (B.C. 164). 

Litkratuuk.— Liv. xii.-xlv.; Polyb. xxvi.-xxxi.; App. Syr. 45, 
00; Justin, xxiv. 3, aro the principal classical authorities. Dn 
1121-40 ig generally interpreted of A. iv. (Jerome, ad Dan. o. 11), 
and he is supp° 8e( l to have been in the thought of the writer of 
ltev 13®. The Megillath Antiochus is legendary, post-Talmudio 
in date, and of little worth as history. Derenbourg, Hut. 
69-03, extracts from Megillath Taanith , which, with 1 and 2 
Mac and Jos. Ant. xn. v., is the only Jewish source of value. 

R. W. Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS Y. (Eibrctrw/), ‘born of a noble 
father’) succeeded his father, A. Epiphanes, in 
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B.C. 164, at the ago of 9 (App. Syr. 46, 66 ) or 
of 11 (Euseb. Citron. Ann. i. 348) years. Epipli. 
had appointed his foster-brother (2 Mae iF) Philip 
as his son’s guardian (1 Mae 6 15 * 55 ; Jos. Ant. XII. 

ix. 2); but Lysias, the governor of the provinces 
from the Euphrates to Egypt, assumed that 
function (1 Mac IP 2 ). In B.C. 103 Lysias and A. 
led an expedition to the relief of Jems., which was 
being besieged by Judas Maccab. (1 Mac ; Jos. 
Ant. XII. ix. 3). The armies met at Bethzacharias, 
some 9 miles to the N. of Bethsura (Bethzur), 
where Judas was defeated (Jos. Ant. XIT. ix. 4; 
Wars, I. i. 5 ; 1 Mac 6 47 ). [2 Mac 13 16 * 17 , on the other 
hand, represents Judas as victorious, but is clearly 
unhistorical.] A. took Betlisura, and proceeded 
to lay siege to Jerus. Within the city scarcity of 
food was soon felt, as the year was a Sabbatical 
one (l Mac 6 ; ' 3 ); and news that Philip was 
approaching Antioch was received by the besiegers. 
Peace was made on the condition that the Jews 
should be left undisturbed, in their national 
customs (1 Mac 6 0tf , 2 Mac 13 23 ); but A. violated 
this condition by destroying the city fortifications 
and imprisoning the high priest (1 Mac 0" 2 ; Jos. 
Ant. XII. ix. 7). Philip was conquered with ease at 
Antioch; but in B.C. 162 A. himself was betrayed 
into the hands of his cousin, Demetrius So ter, and 
put to death (1 Mac 7 4 , 2 Mac 14-; Jos. Ant. XII. 

x. 1 ; App. Syr. 47; Polyb. xxxi. 19; Liv. E'pit. 46). 

It. W. Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS YI. (surnamed 'Fiirapavi-ji Atdvvcros on 
coins, but 0e6 s in Jos. Ant. XT IT. vii. 1) was a son of 
Alexander Balas (App. Syr. 68 ) and Cleopatra. 
In n.o. 145, while still a child, he was brought 
from Arabia, where lie had remained with his 
father’s captor, and set up by Diodotus (Tryphon, 
wh. see) as a claimant to the throne of Syria, 
then held by Demetrius Nikator. Tryphon secured 
1 he support of the Syrian generals, and of Jonal han 
(wh. see), who was appointed to the civil and 
ecclesiastical, Simon to the military, headship of 
Pal.: and A. was acknowledged as king by the 
greater part of Syria. The success of Jonathan 
in subduing the whole country from Tyre and 
Damascus to Egypt moused the jealousy or the 
fear of Tryphon, who, hy stratagem, imprisoned 
and afterwards put him to death (B.C. 143). The 
next year (or possibly later: see Jos. Ant. xm. 

vii. 1 ; 1 Mac 13 :n ; App. Syr. 67, 68 ; Justin, xxxvi. 

1 ; hut the evidence of coins is in favour of the 
earlier date) Tryphon procured the assassination of 
A. by surgeons (Liv. E-pit. 55), and assumed the 
crown of S. Syria in his stead. R. \Y\ Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS YII. (surnamed 2 ^ 7 - 77 s, from the 
place of his education, Side in Pamphylia, Euseb. 
Citron. Arm. i. 349 ; also eua-ej3/}s in Jos. Ant. XIII. 

viii. 2 ; and cvrpytr 77 s on coins) was the second son of 
Demetrius Soter. In n.c. 138 he expelled Trynhon, 
and without further opposition obtained the throne 
of Syria. At first lie confirmed to Simon im¬ 
munities granted by former kings, and added the 
right of coining money (1 Mac 15 2 * 9 ); but after- 
Avarcls demanded the surrender of the principal 
fortresses (1 Mac lfr 8 31 ). Simon refuser! to give 
them up, and defeated the king’s officer Cendeboeus 
(1 Mac 16 1 * 10 ; Jos. Ant. XIII. vii. 3). In B.C. 135 
A. in person led an army into Judaea, and besieged 
Jerus. The siege lasted for many months, in the 
course of which A. sent sacrifices into the city at 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Jos. Ant. xm. viii. 2), but 
allowed no provisions to pass his lines. Peace was 
at length made on terms which restored the Syrian 
supremacy (Jos. Ant. XIII. viii. 3), without unduly 
provoking the intervention of Home (ib. XIH. ix. 2). 
In b.c. 129 llyrcanus (Avh. see) accompanied A. 
in an expedition against the Parthians, but the 
next year the king fell in battle Avith Arsaces YII. 


{ib. XTII. viii. 4 ; App. Syr. 68 ; Justin, xxxviii. 10 ; 
Liv. Epit. 55). R. W. Moss. 

ANTIPAS (Antipatcr). — See under Herod. 

ANTIPAS (’ApTbras). — Only mentioned in Rev 2 13 , 
in the Epistle to the Church of Pergamum, in the 
following terms: ‘ 1 know Avhere thou dwcllcst, 
where the throne of Satan is; and thou boldest my 
name, and didst not deny my faith, even {or and) 
in the days of Anti pas (nominative), my witness, 
(my) faithful one, avIio Avas slain among you, 
where Satan dwelletli.* Some authorities insert tv 
ah (‘in which 1 ) after the Avord‘days’; and tAvo 
versions take the word Antipas as a verb, avrehras 
(‘thou didst contradict’); but there is no pro- 
liability that this is correct. AVII think it not 
unlikely that ’ Avrhra in the gen. should be read. 

Various allegorical interpretations of the name 
are current, one making A. the Avithstander of 
all, and identifying him with Timothy ; another 
descending as low as Antipas—Anti papa. But the 
name must in all likelihood be that of a real man, 
and is probably a shortened form of Antipater. 

Antipas doos not occur in the lists of tho 70 disciples 
(Pseud.-Dorotheus, Solomon of Basra), but Andreas and Aretnas, 
the commentators on the Apocalypse, speak of having read the 
acts of his martyrdom. These are to ho found in the Acta 
Sanctorum , April 11 (April, tom. ii. pp. 2, 4, and 067). They are 
rhetorical and late in their present form, and give no par¬ 
ticulars of tho saint’s life. They represent him as being cast 
into a heated brazen bull in the temple of Artemis, hy order 
of a nameless governor during Domitian’s persecution. He was 
apparently Bishop of Pergamum. According to one form of his 
Acts (quoted hy the Bollandists from a Synaxarion), he prayed 
that those suffering from toothache might he relieved at his 
tomb. The hull in which he suffered was shown at Con¬ 
stantinople (Cedrernis, 566, od. Par.). In the Ethiopia calendar 
his day is the 16th of Miyazia. M. R. JAMES. 

ANTIPATER (’AvrlTrarpos ).— A., son of Jason, Avas 
one of tAvo ambassadors sent by Jonathan to the 
Romans and to the Spartans to renoAv ‘ the friend¬ 
ship and the confederacy’ (1 Mac 12 lU 14 2 ‘ 2 ). 

J. A. Selbik. 

ANTIPATRIS (’A^r(7rarpts), Ac 23 :il . — A city at 
the foot of the J tube an hills, on the road from 
J erusalem to Ciosarea: founded by Herod the Great. 
The various notices of its position, in relation to 
places near, are fully explained by placing this 
city at the large ruined mound above the source 
of the 'Aujah River, north-east of .Tafia. This site 
is now called lias el'Ain, ‘the spring-head’; the 
Greek name having, as is usual in l’alestine, been 
lost. Tho ruins include the shell of a large medi¬ 
aeval castle, which is probably that called Mirabel 
in the 12th cent. For a full discussion of this 
question, see SWP vol. ii. sheet xiii. Josephus has 
been Avrongly supposed to place Antipatris at 
Caphar Saba, farther north (Ant. XIII. xv. 1, 
XVI. v. 2; Wars, I. xxi. 9). C. 11. CoNDER. 

ANUB (3Dy).—A man of Judah (1 Ch 4 8 ). See 
Genealogy. 

ANYIL (d» 9, a stroke, IJoav). —The Avord occurs 
Avith this meaning only in Ts 4l 7 . The anvil of 
the East is a boot-shaped piece of metal inserted 
in a section of oak or Avalnut log. Larger or 
smaller, it is used by tinsmiths, shoemakers, silver¬ 
smiths, and blacksmiths. The description of the 
metal worker in Is 41 G * 7 is one that might have 
been taken from the Arab workshop of the present 
day. As the Oriental artisan has only a feAv simple 
tools at his command, his work lacks the precision 
and uniformity attained in the West by elaborate 
machinery. Hence vivacious comment during the 
process of manufacture, and a feeling of triumph 
at times when the article turns out according to 
sample. The act of welding on the anvil, to which 
the prophet alludes, is esp. a moment of noisy 
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enthusiasm and mutual encouragement between 
the smith and his fellow-workman on the other 
side of the anvil. They then call out to each other 
to strike more rapidly and vigorously, before the 
metal cools, crying 'skidd 1 skidd* ! the Arabic 
equivalent of Isaiah’s ‘ hazak* 1 ‘ be of good 

courage !’ Then the term applied to the soldering 
—‘ tab ’! Arab. * tayyib ’! that is, ‘good’!—is at once 
a call to cease from further hammering, and a 
declaration that the work is satisfactory. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

ANY.—1. Being probably composed of an one, 
and dim. ending y (old Eng. ig), ‘any’ means ‘one 
at all,’ ‘one of whatever kind.’ Of this orig. 
meaning good examples are Ps 4 6 ‘Who will show 
us any good ?’ 2 P 3 y ‘not willing that any should 
perish.’ 2. Any is not now used in the sing, with¬ 
out ‘one,’ ‘more,’ or the like, but we find Jer 23 24 
‘Can any hide himself in secret places that 1 shall 
not see him ? ’ Ezk 7 J3 * neither shall any strengthen 
himself’; so Zee 13 s , Jn 2“ etc. 3. Any thing as 
an adverb - ‘at all,’ ‘in any respect,’ is found 
2 Ch 9 20 ‘it (silver) was not any tiling (RV ‘was 
nothing’) accounted of’; Gal 5 rt ‘neither circum¬ 
cision availeth any thing’ (RV ‘anything’); Nil 
17 13 ‘ Whosoever roundh any thing near unto the 
tabernacle of the Lord shall die’ (RV ‘Every one 
that cometh near, that cometh near unto the tab. 
of the Lord, dieth’); and even (Ac 25 M ) ‘neither 
. . . have I offended any thing at all ’ (RV ‘ have 
I sinned at all’). 4. Any ways = in any respect, 
mod. ‘anywise,’ occurs Lv 20 4 ‘if the people of the 
land do any ways hide their eyes from the man’; 
Nu 30 l,r> ‘if he shall any ways make them void’ 
(RV ‘if he shall make them null and void’); 2 Ch 
32 ia . Of. Pr. Bk. ‘All those who fire nny ways 
afllicted.’ J. Hastings. 

APACE.—‘Apace meant first of all ‘at a foot 
pace,’ i.e. slowly. But before 1611 it had acquired 
the opp. meaning, ‘at a quick pace,’ and in that 
sense only is it used in AV. It occurs 2 S 18 25 
‘And ho came n.’ (^n ^q); Ps 68 ,a ‘Kings of 
armies did flee a.’ (jnV pi'T, RV ‘lice, they tlee’); 
Jer 4G 8 4 their mighty ones . . . are fled a.’ Also 
in 1’s 58«, l’r. Bk. (and RV, v. 7 ) ‘like water that 
runneth a.’ ; and Sir 43 13 ‘He maketh the snow to 
fall a.’ (KarlaTevae x^ra). Cf. Ps ill Metre 92 7 — 

* When those that lewd and wicked are 
spring quickly up like grass, 

And workers of iniquity 
do flourish all apace.’ 

* Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds. 

Shake. Horn, and Jul. HI. 2. 1. 

* Small weeds have grace, great weeds do grow apace.’ 

Rich. Ill. ii. 4. 13. 

J. Hastings. 

APAME ('At d/irj ).—Daughter of Bartacus, and 
concubine of Darius I. (1 Es 4 2!) ). 

APES Jfc'p’ip, kCpkim, tIOijkoi, simiac). —Animals 
of the simian type, imported by the merchant 
navy of Solomon (l K Hi 22 , 2 Ch 9- 1 ). There is 
no reason to believe that any one kind, or even 
family, of apes is intended. Many kinds were 
known to the ancients, and the ships of Asia 
and Africa constantly brought then, as they do 
now, various species of apes and monkeys. Aris¬ 
totle divides the simians into three groups—the 
Krjfioi, the tLOtikoi, and the KwoKt(pa\oi. But it is 
clear that the translators of the LXX did not 
understand Krjpoi to be the equivalent of kbphim, 
for they have translated the latter tLOtjkoi. As a 
naturalist, Solomon would no doubt- have wished 
specimens of as many kinds as possible of so curious 
an animal as the ape, and, regis ad exemplar , it 
would have been fashionable among his courtiers 
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to possess these grotesque mimics of humanity. 
Hence the steady market for apes as well as 
peacocks and ivory. G. E. Post. 

APELLES (’AweXX^s).—The name of a Christian 
greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16 10 , and described as 
the ‘approved in Christ.’ It was the name borne 
by a distinguished tragic actor, and by members of 
the household. Most commentators quote also 
llor. Sat. i. 5. 100, Credat ludmus Apella, non ego. 
See Light foot, Philip plans, p. 172; Sanday and 
Headlam, Rojtums, p. 425. Eor later traditions, 
which are valueless, see Acta Sand., April, iii. 4. 

A. C. Headlam. 

APHASREMA (’Afpelpeya), 1 Mac ll 34 .—A district 
taken from Samaria and added to Judaea by De- 
metriusSoter (Ant. XIII. iv. 9), probably that round 
the city Ephraim. C. R. Condek. 

APHARSACHITES.—See next article. 

APHARSATHCHITES (K'jmcnSK Ezr 4®, probably 
the same as the Apharsachites,* Ezr 5 fl 6 H ).— 

A colony of the Assyrians in Samaria ; an eastern 
people subject to the Assyrians. Ewald (H.I. iv. 
1878, n. 216) identities them with the UapyjTaKTjvoL 
(Herod, i. 101), a tribe of the Medes, dwelling on 
the borderland between Media and Persia. 

J. Mactiierson. 

APHARSITES (trg-i^ Ezr 4 9 ). — One of the nations 
transported to Samaria by the Assyrians. Other¬ 
wise unknown. By many (e.g. Ewald, H.I. iv. 
216) supposed to be Persians; did with the 
prosthetic h in the Heb. form. Others have con¬ 
jectural ly identified them with the Parrhasians of 
E. Media. J. Macphekson. 

APHEK (pcs ‘a fortress’).—This was the name 
of at least four places in Palestine. 

1. A city whose king was slain by Joshua (Jos 
12 1H ), where we should read with the LXX, ‘the 
king of Aphek in Sharon.’ This is probably the 
city mentioned in 1 S 4 1 . The Israelites were 
at Ebenezer, between Mizpeh and Slien. With 
common consent Mizpeh is located at Ncby Samwil, 
but Shen is unknown, so Ebenezer and Aphek still 
await identification. Kakon, in the plain of Sharon, 
a strong position commanding the main entrance 
to Samaria, would suit admirably, but no echo of 
tho ancient name lias been heard in the district. 

2. A city in the territory of Asher (Jos 13 4 
19 30 ) from which the Canaanifes were never 
expelled (Jg l 31 — where it is written p'Ei<). 
Apparently in tho vicinity of Aehzib, its position 
is uncertain. A possible identification is 'Aflea on 
the Adonis, Nahr Ibrahim, but this seems to be 
too far north. 

3. A spot, generally supposed to be in the plain 
of Esdraelon, whence the Philistines advanced to 
the battle of Gil boa (1 S 29 1 ). Wellhausen and W. 
R. Smith give reasons for thinking this identical 
with 1; and G. A. Smith now agrees (PEFSt t 
1895, 252). If the identity is established, the 
Philistines assembled in Sharon, and approached 
Jezreel by way of Dothan. If, however, they 
moved from Shunem to Aphek, against Saul, the 
place must he sought in some * fortress ’ westward 
of Jezreel ; the fountain near which Israel was 
encamped being most likely 'Ain Jalfid, at the N. 
base of Gilboa. FuJcd'a, on tho mountain itself, 
is hardly possible. 

4. The scene of Benhadad’s disastrous defeat 
(l K 20- i; - 8U ). This place was in the mishdr, •Yiirp, 
the table-land east of the Jordan, and is probably 
identical with Fik, on the lip of the valley eastward 

* Rosters thinks that Apharsachites of Ezr 6« 6* is an official 
title which the author of has mistaken for the name of a tribe 
or country (Herstel v. 1st. 66 f.). 
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of Kal'at el-llusn , overlooking the Sea of Galilee. 
File is iust the Ileb. word without the initial 
alenli ; but occasionally one hears the natives call it 
*Ajik , when the ancient name appears entire. Prom 
the edge of the valley eastward stretches the plain, 
mishdr , of Jauldn , where the great battle was 
fought. Hero the Syrians again suffered defeat at 
the hands of Joash (2 K lJ 17 *^). 

Litkraturk.—W. U. Smith, OTJC a pp. 273, 435; Wollhausen, 
Comp. <1. Ilex. p. 254, llist. p. 39; <1. A. Smith, Hist. Ueog. 
Index, and cap. Crit. Rev. (1892), p. 409 f. \V. EWING. 

> APHEKAH (npfjfcc).—A city not yet clearly identi¬ 
fied. It may have been in tno mountains of 
Judah (Jos 15 53 ), but is probably the same place 
as Aphek 1. W. Ewing. 

APHERRA ( f A<peppd), 1 Es 5 :u .—His descendants 
were among the ‘ sons of Solomon’s servants ’ who 
returned with Zerubbabel. This name, with the 
live preceding and two succeeding names, has no 
equivalent in the parallel lists of Ezr and Nell. 

II. St. J. Thackeray. 

APHIAH (O'Ptf).—One of Saul’s ancestors (1 S 9 1 ). 

APHIK (p’Sts).— A city of Asher (Jg l 81 ), the same 
as Aphek 2. 

APHRAH.— See Beth-le-Aphkah. 

APOCALYPSE. — See Revelation. APOCA¬ 
LYPSE OP BARUCH.— See BARUCH. 

APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE. - No attempt to 
study Christianity in its origins can dispense with 
a knowledge of this literature. If we wisli to 
reconstruct the world of ideas and aspirations 
which Idled the heart of an earnest Jew at the 
beginning of the Christian era, it is to this litera¬ 
ture that we must have recourse for materials. 
Although in its higher aspects Christianity in¬ 
finitely transcends the Judaism that preceded it, 
yet in others it is a genuine historical development 
from such Judaism. Christianity came forth from 
the bosom of Pharisaic Judaism, and in Apoca¬ 
lyptic literature this form of Judaism found its 
essential utterance. The value, therefore, of such 
literature is obvious. Erom such writings, further, 
we see how the great Pharisaic movement arose; 
how it in its turn had been a transformation and a 
development of movements already at work in 
the prophetic period. Thus Jewish Apocalypses 
not only supply a history of religious beliefs in 
the two pre-Christian centuries, but they also fill 
up the otherwise unavoidable gap in the history of 
Jewish thought, and constitute the living link 
between the prophetic teachings and ideals of the 
OT and their fulfilment in Christianity. 

Apocalyp t ic took the place of Prophecy, The 
Psalmist exclaims with grief; HYe see not our 
signs: there is no more any prophet; neither is 
there among us any that knoweth how long ’ (Ps 
74 ,J ). 

But th e i mmediate successor of Prophecy was not 
ApocalyptiCj. but Scribism. The task of the 
Bcribes was to study the law and apply it to the 
altered circumstances of the time. As a result of 
their study and teaching, Israel was firmly estab¬ 
lished in its adhesion to the law. But Scribism 
could not satisfy the aspirations of the nation. In 
one aspect we might describe it as an unproductive 
age of criticism following a productive age of pro¬ 
phetic genius. Its chief task was to study, dis¬ 
criminate, and systematise the products of past 
spiritual genius. For ever engaged in distinguish¬ 
ing and criticising, it acquired the habits of caution 
and fear as it lost those of courage and love. Its 
maxims were mainly negative. Its highest service 


was, not to inspire and lead into new paths of duty 
and goodness, but to confine every enthusiasm and 
new spiritual force within the narrow limits of a 
traditional routine, and to close every avenue of 
danger with a flaming sword and the unvarying 
prohibition : ‘ Thou shalt not.’ 

But Scribism had another side. In times of 
oppression especially, its efforts were directed to 
finding an answer for hearts that were asking in 
their anguish when God would visit and redeem 
His people. By ignoring the fact that the pro¬ 
phetic accounts of an ideal future for Israel could 
not be literally fulfilled after the fall of the ancient 
State, they easily found materials in the mass of 
unfulfilled prophecy on which to build their hopes 
anew. By symbolising what was literal and 
literalising what was figurative, by various re¬ 
arrangements and readjustments of the resulting 
products, they were able to depict the future in a 
certain chronological sequence, and arrive at this 
desired consummation. By such means Scribism 
in some measure kept alive the hopes of the nation. 

It was to this side of Scribism that Apocalyptic 
was naturally related, although at the same tune 
it was to a certain extent a revolt against the other 
and chief pursuit of Scribism. The higher ideals 
and larger outlook of Apocalyptic failed in due 
course to find room within the narrow limits of 
Scribism; and whereas the anxious scrupulosities 
of the latter were incompatible with anything but 
the feeblest inspiration and vigour, the former 
attested beyond aoubt the reappearance of spiritual 
genius in the field of thought and action. 

Our conception of Apocalyptic will become 
clearer by observing wherein it agrees with, and 
wherein it differs from, OT prophecy. 

1. Prophecy and Apocalyptic agree in this—(1) 
That they both claim to he a communication 
through the Divine Spirit of the character and 
will and purposes of God, and of the laws and 
nature of His kingdom. This, it is needless to 
add, man could not attain to by hims.jlf. 

(2) But Prophecy and Apocalyptic were related, 
not only in their primary postulate, but, at least 
in the case of the later prophets, in similarity of 
materials and method. Thus the eschatological 
element which later attained its full growth in the 
writings of Daniel, Enoch, Noah, etc., had already 
strongly asserted itself in the later prophets, such 
as Is 24-27, Joel, Zee 12-14. Not only the be¬ 
ginnings, therefore, but a well-defined type of this 
literature had already established itself in OT 
prophecy. 

2. But Prophecy and Apocalyptic differ in the 
following respects :— 

(1) Prophecy still believes that this world is God’s 
world , and that in this world His goodness and 
truth will yet be justified. Hence the prophet 
addresses himself chiefly to the present and its 
concerns, and when he addresses himself to the 
future his prophecy springs naturally from the 
present, and the future which he depicts is regarded 
as in organic connexion with it. The Apocalyptic 
writer , on the other hand , almost wholly despairs 
of the present; his main interests are supra- 
mundane. He cherishes no hope of arousing his 
contemporaries to faith and duty by direct and 
personal appeals; for though God spoke in the 
past, ‘there is no more any prophet.’ This 
pessimism and want of faith in the present, alike 
in the leaders and the led, limited and defined the 
form in which the religious ardour of the former 
should manifest itself. They prescribed, in fact, 
as a necessity of the age and as a condition of 
successful effort, the adoption of pseudonymous 
authorship. And thus it is that the Apocalyptic 
writer approaches his countrymen with a work 
which claims to be the production of some great 
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figure in the past, such as Enoch, Moses, Isaiah, 
Daniel, or I hu nch. 

Thus far two characteristics of Apocalyptic have 
emerged—the transference of interest from the 
present to the future, from the mundane to the 
supra-mundane, and the adoption of pseudonymous 
authorship. 

(2) Another feature of Apocalyptic as distin¬ 
guished from Prophecy was imposed upon it by the 
necessities of the time, i.e. its indefinitely wider 
view of the world's history. Thus, whereas ancient 
Prophecy had to deal with temporary reverses at 
the hands of some heathen power, Apocalyptic 
aiose at a timo when Israel had been subject for 
centuries to the sway of one or another of the 
great world-powers, lienee, in order to harmonise 
such diHieulties with God’s righteousness, it had to 
take account of the rble of such empires in the 
counsels of God; to recount the sway and down- 
Jail of each in turn, till, finally, the lordship of the 
world passed into the hands of Israel, or the linal 
judgment arrived. The chief part of these events 
belonged, it is true, to the past; but the Apocalyptic 
writer represented them as still in the future, 
arranged under certain artificial categories of time, 
and as definitely determined from the beginning 
in the counsels of God, and revealed by Him to 
llis servants the prophets. Determinism thus 
became a leading characteristic of Jewish Apoca¬ 
lyptic ; and accordingly its conception of history, 
as distinguished from that of Prophecy , was 
mechanical rather than organic. 

(3) Again, Prophecy and Apocalyntic differ in the 
| harsher treatment dealt out to the heathen in the 
l final judgments. Israel’s repeated oppressions have 
I at last affected the judgment and insight of its 
1 writers. The iron has entered into their soul. 

No virtue or goodness can belong to their heathen 
oppressors, and nothing but eternal destruction can 
await the enemies of Israel in the time to come. 
The ruthless cruelty they had experienced, inspired 
them with a like ruthlessness towards the faithless 
nation and the faithless individual; and expressions 
descriptive of the future lot of such, whicn in pro¬ 
phetic writings had been limited in their scope to 
the present life, or were merely poetical exaggera¬ 
tions, were accepted by Apocalyptic writers as true 
of the future, and often intensified because in¬ 
sufficient to satisfy their merciless hatred. Tims 
it was in this period that the doctrine of the 
future and eternal damnation of the wicked was 
definitely formulated, and came to possess an un¬ 
questioned authority. It is true that in later 
times, as we discover from the Talmud, the severity 
of this dogma was considerably moderated, but 
only in favour of Israelites. No single mitigation 
of the awful horrors foretold as awaiting the 
wicked was extended to the hapless Gentile. 

The foregoing will make the object of Apoca¬ 
lyptic easy of comprehension. This object, in 
short, was to solve the difficulties connected with 
a belief in God’s righteousness, and the suffering 
condition of 11 is servants on earth. The righteous¬ 
ness of God postulated the temporal prosperity of 
the righteous, and this postulate was accepted and 
enforced by the law. But the expectations of 
material well being which had thus been authenti¬ 
cated and fostered, had in the centuries immediately 
preceding been falsified, and thus a grave con¬ 
tradiction had emerged between the old prophetic 
ideals and the actual experience of the nation, 
between the promises of God and the bondage and 
persecution they had daily to endure at the hands 
of their pagan oppressors. The difficulties thus 
arising from this conflict between promise and 
experience may he shortly resolved into two, which 
concern respectively the position of the righteous 
as a community and the position of the righteous 


man as an individual. The OT prophets had 
concerned themselves chiefly with the former, and 
pointed in the main to the restoration or ‘ resur¬ 
rection * of Israel as a nation, and to Israel’s 
ultimate possession of the earth as a reward of 
her righteousness. But, later, with the growing 
claims of the individual, and the acknowledgment 
of these in the religious and intellectual life, the 
latter problem pressed itself irresistibly on the 
notice of religious thinkers, and made it impossible 
for any conception of the divine rule and righteous¬ 
ness to gain acceptance which did not render 
adequate satisfaction to the claims of the righteous 
individual. Thus, in order to justify the righteous¬ 
ness of God, there was postulated the resurrection, 
not only of the righteous nation, hut also of the 
righteous individual. Apocalyptic, therefore, 
strove to show that, alike in respect of the nation 
and of the individual, the righteousness of God 
would be fully vindicated ; and, in order to justify 
its contention, it sketched in outline the history of 
the world and of mankind, the origin of evil and 
its course, and the consummation of all things. 
Thus, iu fact, it presented a Semitic philosophy of 
religion. The righteous as a nation should yet 
possess the earth either in an eternal or in a 
temporary Messianic kingdom, and the destiny of 
the righteous individual should he finally deter¬ 
mined according to his works. For though amid 
the world’s disorders he might perish untimely, lie 
would not fail to attain through the resurrection 
the recompense that was his due, in the Messianic 
kingdom, or in heaven itself. The conceptions as 
to the risen life, its duration and character, vary 
with each writer. 

The chief Apocalyptic writings which will he 
treated of in this Dictionary are— 

1. Apocalypse of ltaruch , a composite work 
written 50-90 A.D. in Palestine, if not in Jerus., 
by four Pharisees. Preserved only in Syriac. 

2. Ethiopic Book of Enoch , written originally 
in Ileb. by at least five IJasid authors, 2()0-(il 
B.C., in Palestine. Preserved in Ethiopic and 
partly in Greek and Latin. 

3. Slavonic Book of Enoch , or The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch , written by an Alexandrian Jew 
about the beginning of the Christian era. Pre¬ 
served only in Slavonic. 

4. Ascension of Isaiah, a composite work written, 
1-100 A.D., by Jewish and Christian authors. Pre¬ 
served in Ethiopic and partly in Latin. 

5. Book of Jubilees, written originally in Hebrew 
by a Pal. Jew, probably 40-10 B.C. Preserved in 
Ethiopic, and partially in Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin. 

6. Assumption of Moses, written in Palestine, 
probably in 11 eh. or Aram., 14-30 A.D., by a 
Pharisee. Preserved only in Latin. 

7. Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, a com- 
osite work written originally in Hebrew by two 
ewish authors belonging to the legalistic and 

apocalyptic sides of Pharisaism, 130 B.C.-10 A.D., 
and interpolated by a succession of Christian 
writers down to the fourth century A.D. Pre¬ 
served in the ancient Greek and Armenian ver¬ 
sions. 

8. Psalms of Solomon , written originally in 
Heh. by a Pharisee (or Pharisees), 70-40 B.c. 

9. Sibylline Oracles, written in Greek hexa¬ 
meters by Jewish and Christian authors, 180 B.C.- 
350 A.D. 

Literature.— Ilil^onfeld, Die JiltHsehe Apokalj/ptik, 1857 ; 
Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877 ; Smend, ‘Jewish Apoca¬ 
lyptic* in ZATW (1885) pp. 222-250; Sohtirer, JIJP n. iii. 

448 <n- R. U. Chaulks. 

APOCRYPHA.— The title ‘The Apocrypha/ or 
‘ The Apocrypha of the OT/ is applied by English- 
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speaking Protestants to the following collection of 
books and parts of books :— 


BOOKS. 


AUBREY. 


I. 1 Esdras ........ 

ii. 2 Esdras.. 

iii. Tobit. 

iv. Judith. 

v. The rest of the chapters of tho Book of Esther 

[t>. 101-1(521]. 

vi. The W isdom of Solomon. 

vii. Tho Wisdom of Jesus the son of Siruch, or 

Eeolesiasticus. 

vili. Baruch . ... 

|(Jli. vi. = Tho Epistle of Jeremy] 
ix. The Song of the Three Holy Children . 

[i.e. The Prayer of Azarias and the Song of 
the Three. | 

jc. The History of Susanna . 

xi. The History of tho Destruction of Bol and the 

Dragon. 

[ix. x. and xi. are tho Additions to the Book 
of Daniel). 

xii. The Prayer of Manasses. 

xiii. 1 Maccabees. 

xiv. 2 Maccabees. 


1 Es 

2 Es 
To 
Jth 

Ad. Est 
Wis 

Sir 

Bar 

Ep. Jer 
Three 


Sus 

Bel 

Ad. Dn 
Pr.Mon 

1 Mac 

2 Mac 


Both the collection, and the use of the word 
Apocrypha as its title, are distinctively Protestant, 
though having roots in the history of the OT 
Canon. The collection consists of the excess of the 
Lat. Vulg. over the Heb. OT ; and this excess is 
due to the Or. LXX, from which the old Lat. 
VS was made. The difference between the Prot. and 
tho ltom. Cath. OT "oes back, then, to a difference 
between Pal. and Alex. Jews. Tho matter is 
complicated, however, by the fact that the Vulg. 
was revised after the IIeh. by Jerome, and that 
the extant MSS of the LXX differ much in contents 
and order. For clearness and for reference in the 
later discussion, the following tables are given. 
They represent the official Vulg. (ed. 1592); the 
two chief MSS of LXX ; the Canon of Cyril, as a 
representative of the view of the E. Church ; and the 
Hebrew. Tho books of our A. are printed in italics, 
other uncan. books, not in the A., in capitals. 


these, 1 and 2 Es are not in Luther’s Bible, and 

2 Es is not in the LXX. On the other hand, 

3 and 4 Mac are commonly present in the 
LXX, but are not found in the Vulg. and A. The 
same is true of Ps 151. Furtlier, the many more or 
less significant variations of LXX from Heb. OT, 
in text and order, do not appear in this comparison, 
for, owing to Jerome, the Vulg. follows the Heb. 
in the can. books, the LXX only in the case of 
books not extant in Heb. The A., then, can he 
said only in a general way to represent the 
difference between the Heb. and the Or. OT. The 
books of the A. are treated in this Dictionary 
individually under their titles. Under tho heading 
Apocrypha two matters require consideration : tho 
history of the use of the word ‘ Apocrypha ’ in 
reference to books ; and the history and significance 
of the collection now so called.* With these the 
present article will deal in the following order :— 

L The word Apocrypha. 

1. The Hidden Books of Judaism. 

2. Tho words genuzim and hizonim. 

3. The Hidden Books of Christianity, and the word 

A pocrypha. 

11. The Apocrypha in Judaism. 

1. The Origin of tho Collection. 

a. The Work of the Scribes. 

b. The A. in relation to the Ilagiographa. 

c. Palestinian and Hellenistic elements in the A. 

2. Its Uso and Relation to the Canon. 

a. In Hellenistic Judaism. 

b. In Palestinian Judaism. 

3. Its Relation to the Religious Tendencies and 

Parties of Judaism. 

iii. The Apocrypha in Christianity. 

1. In tho Now Testament. 

2. In tho Eastern Church. 

a. Original Usage. 

b. Scholarly Theory. 

c. Manuscripts. 

d. Versions. 

c. The Later Greek Church. 

3. In tho Western Church. 

a. Roman. 

b. Protestant. 


Vl'LQ. 


Pent 

Jos 

Ru 
1-4 K 
1. 2 Ch 

1 Es [ = E/,r] 

2 Es l = Neh] 

To 

Jth 

Est [Ad. 104-1624] 

Job 

Ps [1(50] 

Pr 

Ec 

Ca 

Wis 

Sir 

Is 

Jer [La Bar] 

ICzlc 

Dn [Ad. 324 do Three 

13 Sus 

14 Bel] 

XII [i.e. Minor Prophets] 
l. 2 Mao 


After the NT, as an 
Appendix, in small type 
anu with new paging : 
Pr. Man 
8 Esdr [=*1 Es] 

4 Esdr [m2 Es]. 


LXX. 


Cod. Vat. (B). 

Pent 

Jos 

Ru 
1-4 K 
1. 2 Ch 

1 Es 

2 Es [ —Ezr-f-Neh] 
Ps [151] 

Pr 

Eo 

Ca 

Job 

Wis 

Sir 

Est [Ad.*] 

Jth 

To 

XII 

Is 

Jer 

Bar 

La 

Ep. Jer 
Ezk 

Dn [Ad.] 


*The Ad. Est are in 
their original places, 
viz. 104.111 after 10»; 
H2-12« before V ; 131-7 
after 318; 13«-18 14l l» 
15 MO after 417 ; 161-24 
after 


Cod. Alex. (A). 

Pent 

Jos 

Ru 
1-4 K 
1. 2 Oh 
XII 
Is 

Jer [with Bar La Ep, 
Jer] 

Ezk 

Dn [Ad.] 

Est [Ad.*] 

To 

Jth 

1 Es 

2 Es [ = Ezr+Neh] 

1. 2 Mac 

3. 4 Mac 

Ps [131 and 14 Canticles, 
of which one Is Pr. 
Man] ] 

Job 

Pr 

Ec 

Ca 

Wts 

Sir 


After tho NT stood 
originally, 

Psalms op Solomon. 


t 9 are from OT. The 
other s —M agnijlcat , 
Nunc dimit tis, Bene- 
dictus , and the Morning 
Hymn. 


Cyril. 


1-5. Pent 

6. Jos 

7. Jg-Ru 

8. 1. 2 K 

9. 3. 4 K 

10. 1. 2 Ch 

11. 1. 2 Es 

12. Est [Ad.?] 

13. Job 

14. Ps 

15. Pr 
1(5. Ec 

17. Ca 

18. XII 

19. Is 

20. Jer Bar La Ep. Jer 

21. Ezk 

22. Dn [Ad. ?] 


i.e. 12 historical, 5 
poetical, and 5 prophet¬ 
ical books. The number 
of the Heb. Can. is 
reduced by Joining Ru 
to Jg and La to Jer. 


11 KB. 


i. ‘ Torah ’ (Law)— 

1-5. Pent 

ii. ‘Nehiim’(Prophets)— 

a. ‘ Former* 

6. Jos 

7. Jg 

8 . 8 

9. K 

b. ‘ Latter * 

10. Is 

11. Jer 

12. Ezk 

13. XII 

iii. 'Kethubim’ (nagio. 

grapha)— 

14. Ps 

15. Pr 
lfl. Job 

17. Ca \ 

18. ltu 

19. La V* Megilloth 

20. Eo 

21. Est ) 

22. Dn 

23. Ezr-Neh 

24. Ch 


Some deviations from 
this order, which is that 
of the printed edd., are 
found in the case of the 
‘ latter ’ prophets and 
the Hagiographa in Tal¬ 
mudic lists, which may 
be more original. But 
the three divisions and 
the contents of each 
remain fixed. 


It is to be noticed that of our A., 1 and 2 Es and 
Pr. Man are regarded also by Rome as a al . Of 


* In this article Apocrypha (A.) signifies this collection! 
Apocrypha (A.) the books originally so called; apocryphal (a*») 
is used in either sense. 
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i. THE WORD ‘ APOCRYPHA.’—The word 
dir6/cpu0os, meaning ‘ hidden,’ was no doubt at first 
applied to books in quite a literal sense, as the 
designation, whether by those who hid them or by 
those from whom they were hidden, of books kept 
from the public. The hiding of a book was easy 
when copies were few. It might bo done upon two 
opposite grounds. An exclusive sect might hide 
its sacred books in order to keep from outsiders 
the secret laws or wisdom which they contained ; 
or the religious authorities of a community might 
hide books judged by them to be useless or harm¬ 
ful. The two grounds might indeed approach each 
other in the case of books judged unlit for public 
use, not because of the error, but because of the 
depth and difficulty of their contents. Indeed, a 
book judged wholly erroneous and harmful we 
should exnect the authorities to destroy rather 
than to hide. A certain value, or at least a certain 
doubt, should naturally be attached to books 
hidden in this sense, wfiile their peculiar value is 
the reason for their being hidden in the former — 
which is, in all probability, the more original sense 
of the Greek word. 

From the place of secret books in Judaism and 
in Christianity we may therefore hope to gain a 
knowledge of the original sense and use of the 
word ; and we shall find its first and proper applica¬ 
tion to be, not to the books of our A., but to the 
(chiefly apocalyptical) literature commonly desig¬ 
nated Pscudcpigrajth a. 

1. Tiik Hidden Rooks of Judaism.— Esoteric 
doctrines and books do not belong properly to the 
Isr. religion. Their home is in heathenism, from 
which, however, they gained a foothold from time 
to time in Judaism. The occult lore connected 
with sorcery and magic lurked beneath the surface 
of old Israel’s religious life, but was condemned by 
law and prophets (Dt 18 10f *, Lv ID 31 , Ts 8 19 ID 3 etc.). 
No priestly religion, indeed, can be without a 
partly esoteric priestly tradition respecting rites, 
their form, and perhaps their meaning. Rut it was 
a characteristic o f Judaism that it was based upon 
a priestly law made public and openly adopted by 
the people (Neh 8 TO). Yet Judaism did not 
escape from the charm which mystery exerts over 
the numan mind. It was esp. in the after de¬ 
velopments of OT wisdom literature under 
Hellenic influence, on the one side, and of OT pro¬ 
phetic literature, under Pers. and Rah. influence, 
on the other, that the idea of the superior religious 
value of hidden things, mysteriously disclosed to the 
favoured few, took possession of tne Jewish mind. 
Even Jesus, son of Sirach, the Palestinian, finds 
it the chief task of the wise man to discover the 
‘apocrypha,’ the hidden t hings, of wisdom and of God 
(14^ 39 3,7 ), and thinks that the hidden things of the 
world are greater than the manifest (43* 2 ). ‘ Apoc¬ 
rypha* was for him a word of honour (yet see 
3 21 ' 23 and 21 28 ' 8,1 ). Rut it was esp. in Hel. circles 
that the love of hidden things was cultivated. 
Philo presents the results of his deepest study and 
reflexion, and of his highest insight, in the form of 
an exposition of the Pent., making of this a hidden 
book, which only the initiated could understand. 

There was, however, another way in which the 
love of hidden tilings and reverence for antiquity 
could be adjusted. Instead of hidden meanings in 
openly published hooks, it was possible to think 
of private teachings, by the side of the public, 
committed by patriarch or prophet to the few, and 
handed on to tne present in a secret tradition, or a 
hidden hook. This was the procedure of those 
Pal. Jews who were interested in the secrets of 
the future, and in prophecy. The beginnings of 
the production of hidden books along this line can 
be easily traced. If a prophet committed the 
record of openly spoken predictions to the keeping 


of his disciples, to await the time of their fulfilment 
(Is 8 16 ), it would not be strange if he should give 
them fuller knowledge for which the public was 
not prepared. The Rk of Dan. is represented as 
bavin" been ‘shut up and sealed’ by its author, 
until, long after its writing, the time came for its 
publication (Dn 12 4 * *). This may well be called 
‘the fundamental passage for the conception of 
apocrypha * Daniel appears as the publication 
of a book hitherto hidden. The justification of 
the claim lies in the revelation of the mysteries 
of Israel’s future which it contains, and in the 
mysterious manner in which the revelation is made 
in visions, through angels. It is indeed, in part, 
an interpretation of the hidden sense of Jer 25 u 
29 10 (Dn 9), hut the interpretation is given by an 
angel. The way was prepared for Daniel by the 
later prophets, in whom the vision of hidden things 
plays an increasingly important part. Ezekiers 
vision (eh. 1) became the favourite and fruitful 
study of Jews who loved mysteries. Zee con¬ 
tains similar material. Rut the chief development 
of apocalyptical literature followed Daniel. Great 
numbers of books were put forth during the cent, 
before and the cent, after Christ, in the name of 
patriarchs or prophets, as hooks that had been 
hidden. They contain esp. disclosures of the 
mysteries of the spirit world, of the future of 
Israel, and of the abode and fortunes of the dead. 
Tn one of these books the tradition is related 
that Ezra was inspired to dictate to his scribes 
the sacred books that had been burned at the 
destruction of Jems. ‘In forty days they wrote 
ninety-four books. And when the forty days were 
ended, the Most High spoke, saying: The earlier 
books that thou hast written, publish openly, and 
let the worthy and the unworthy read them ; but 
the last seventy thou slialt keep, that thou mayest 
deliver them to the wise of thy people ; for in tliem 
is the spring of understanding and the fountain of 
wisdom and the stream of knowledge* (2 Es 14 44 ' 47 ). 
In the 70 esoteric books, valued more highly by 
the writer than the 21 books of open scripture, 
we have the original conception of apocrypha. 
The character of these hooks may be accurately 
known from those that have survived, e.g. Enoch, 
Assumption of Moses (in part), the Apoc. of 
Baruch, and 2 Esf itself. Their material is 
largely foreign to Isr. traditions, and was com¬ 
monly felt to be so. Yet traditional it must, in 
the nature of the case, have been, and only in a 
very limited degree the free invention of the 
writers. That its source is, in an important 
measure, to he found in the Rah. and Pers. re¬ 
ligions, is highly probable. 

If we ask in what circles of Judaism these books, 
or the writings or traditions that lie behind them, 
were current, various lines of evidence point to¬ 
ward the obscure sect of the Essenes. They 
possessed a secret lore and hidden books, and took 
oath to disclose none of their doctrines to others, 
and ‘ to preserve equally both the hooks of their 
sect and the names of the angels* (Jos. BJ II. 
viii. 7). In regard to the contents of their secret 
books we are not left wholly in the dark. Jos. 
says that the Essenes derived from the study of 
‘ tne writings of the ancients ’ (can. ?) a knowledge 
of the healing properties of plants and stones (§ 6), 
and that by reading ‘ the holy hooks ’ they were 
able to foretell future things (§ 12). He also as¬ 
cribes to them an elaborate doctrine of the pre- 

* Zahn, Gesch. d. NT Kanrms, i. 135, cf. 124 f., who, however, 
docs not put this observation to its natural use. 

f Notice the different applications given to the titles, 1 and 2 Es, 
in LXX, Vulg. and Eng. A. Still other confusions appear in 
certain MSS. Misunderstanding would be avoided by calling 
1 Ea [ = Vulg. 3 Es; LXX 1 Es] Greek Ezra , and 2 Et[** Vulg. 

4 Ea] the Apocalypse of Ezra (t.e. properly ch. 3-14), or 
4 Ezr 
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existence of souls, and of the lot of pood and bad 
souls after death (§ 11). When, therefore, we find 
in books like Knock, the Assumptio Mosis, and 
4 Ezr, disclosures of the secrets of nature and of 
history, lists of angels, descriptions of heaven and 
hell, and of the experiences of the soul after death, 
beside other Essen ic marks, such as the praise of 
asceticism and the unfavourable estimate of the 
second temple, the opinion seems not unfounded 
that * their secret literature was perhaps in no 
small degree made use of in the l’seudepigrapha, 
and has through them been indirectly handed 
down to us’ (Wollhausen). To attribute the 
apocalyptical literature exclusively to Essenism, 
however, as Jewish scholars wish to do, is without 
historical justification. It is true that a rela¬ 
tionship of Essenism with Zoroastrianism is prob¬ 
able (Lightfoot, Cvlossinns; Cheyne, Expository 
Times , ii. 202-8, 248-53 ; Hampton Led. pp. 417-21, 
445 - 49); and Zoroastrianism treasured secret 
books, some of which certain Christian Gnostics 
claimed to possess, ft is probable also that the 
foreign (heathen) character of these books was felt 
by many, since Judaism never gave these books 
official sanction ; and no apocalypse after Dn was 
preserved in Hebrew. Nevertheless, the foreign 
elements here dominant reach far back into OT 
literature; and, on the other hand, Essenism was 
much more closely related to Pharisaism than to 
Zoroastrianism, being, in the first place, ‘only 
Pharisaism in the superlative’ (Schiirer). If the 
Essenes are to bo understood historically as simply 
more consistent protestants against the high- 
priesthood of the Maecabican princes than the 
Pharisees,—carrying their protest to the point of 
refusing all participation in the temple service,— 
then in the llaskheans of 1 Mac 2 42 7 12flr * we have 
the roots of both Pharisaism and Essenism, and 
the Book of Dn would stand near the beginning 
of each. The Messianic hope is the genuinely 
Jewish element in the apocalypses. That this had 
a far larger place in the mind of the Pharisee 
during the two centuries preceding the destruction 
of Jerus. than it had after that event,- and esp. 
after Akiba’s death,—is evident to all but Jewish 
scholars, who are apt to judge of the whole post- 
exilic period by the Talmud. The apocalyptical 
literature in question was, then, in all probability 
valued and cultivated by Pharisees, certainly by 
some circles of Pharisees, as well as by Essenes. 
Indeed, in spite of its rejection by rabbinical 
Judaism, germs of it survived, ami afterwards 
came to new life, in the late Jewish Kabbala, or 
secret philosophy (12th cent.). 

It is a striking fact that while official Judaism 
rejected these hidden books, and declared for the 
exclusive recognition of the 24 books of the 
Canon, it yet proceeded to claim for itself the 
possession of an oral law which Moses delivered to 
Joshua when he gave the Pent, openly to Israel, and 
which passed on through the hands of the elders, 
the prophets, the men of the Great Synagogue, to 
an unbroken succession of scribes (Pirke Abotli), 
until it came to writing in the Mishna, and then 
in the Talmud. By the theory of a secret tradition 
the scribes sought to give their law the authority 
of Moses, and yet account for its late appearance. 

2. The Words ‘Genuzim’ and ‘ Hizonim. 
The designation of these hidden books in bleb, 
we do not know. A Ileb. synonym for dTr6Kpv<poi 
is DMua; but this word and the verb nj are used 
in the Talm., not of the secret books just described, 
but usually of a hiding, by the authorities, of 
books judged unlit for public use. A possible 
exception is the reported ‘ hiding ’ by Hezekiah of 
a book of medical lore, in order that the sick 
might call rather upon God (Mishna Pesach iv. 9). 
But it was commonly used with reference to some 
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book of the Canon. Thus a worn-out roll of a 
sacred scripture was 'hidden,’ perhaps because, 
though unfitted for use in the synagogue, it was 
yet sacred and not to be destroyed (Mishna Sabb. 
ix. 6 ; Sanh. x. G). But the word was commonly 
used in reference to the question whether some 
book should be withdrawn from the class of 
sacred Scriptures. Thus there were Itabbis who 
wished to ‘hide’ Pr, because of its contradic¬ 
tions ; Ca, because of its secular character; Ec, 
because of its heresies. But the objections wore 
in every instance met. The case of Est was more 
serious, and it is not improbable that it wa$ put in 
the class of genuzim for a time among -certain 
circles, though we have only the evidence 6f some 
Christian lists of the Canon, which claim (or seem) 
to follow the instructions of Jews (esp. Melito. See 
below). / 

If there existed at any time a cjlass of books 
called genuzim , the Talmudic use( of the word 
would lead us to expect that it ivould contain 
the books nearest to the Canon i^i authority or 
common esteem : books which ouch stood within 
the circle of sacred writings, or made a fair claim 
to stand there; in other words, books like the 
antilegomena of early Christian use. If there were 
such a class, Sir and 1 Mac, if not To and Jth, 
should stand in it; but tho word is never applied 
to these books in extant writings. This is not, in¬ 
deed, a proof that it was not so used ; and the testi¬ 
mony of Origen suggests that it was. He says 
that the Jew's had Bidden Sus and other books 
from the people, while Jth and To, they had told 
him, they did not possess even among their hidden 
books, or apocrypha ( Ep. ad Afric.). 

For writings that stood wholly outside of the 
circle of sacred books, esp. for the books of heretics 
such as the Samaritans, the Sadducees, and Chris¬ 
tians (D\rp nep), the Rabbis had another name, 
hizonim (outeri Q'l??), lit. ‘external’ or ‘outside’ 
books. The danger to Judaism of the reading of 
these books led Akiba, who had himself been 
attracted by them, to prohibit their use. ‘Who¬ 
ever reads in the sepharitn hizonim has no part 
in the world to come. Books, on the other hand, 
like Sir and other such, which >vere composed 
after the age of the prophets had bden closed, may 
bo read just as one reads a letter \* Sir, then, 
and other such books, are not fiizonlm in Akiba’i, 
view, the correctness of which is evident from the 
free use of Sir by Rabbis in Pal. for a century and 
a half after Akiba, and in Babylon still later. 
But it appears that tho maintenance of a middle 
class of books between sacred and profane involved 
dangers, and it was finally decided that ‘he who 
reads a verso which is not out of the 24 
books of sacred scripture, his offence is as if he 
had read in the sepharim hizonim ’ (Midr. r. 
Num. § 14, and at Koheleth 12 1J , cf. Jer. Sabb. 16). 
It is possible that this practical transfer of books 
like Sir into tho class of hizonim may have ob¬ 
scured the evidence of their having once been in 
the class of genuzim. 

3. The Hidden Books of Christianity and 
the Word ‘ Apocrypha.’ —Christianity was at its 
beginning, even less than Judaism, a religion of 
mysteries, to be hidden by the few from the many. 
Christ’s words in Lk 10 21 , Mt II 28 (‘hidden’ 
from the wise, revealed to babes), wore a direct 
contradiction of esoteric religion. If there are 
apocrypha, hidden things, they are to be made 
known (Mk 4 22 , Lk 8 17 , cf. Mt 13 17 ). 

In Christ the hidden wisdom of God had become 
manifest, and the mysteries of the coming of His 

* For this rendering by Gractz of a corrupt text (Sanh. x. 1, 
and the Bab. and Jer. T^alm.), see Buhl, Canon and Text of OT, 
p. 8 ; and cf. Hamburger, Real Encyc. ii. 68 ff. The Jer. Talm. 
gives Sirach as an illustration of the (lifonim. 
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kingdom were disclosed by its realisation. Yet 
this faith gained a blow and hard victory. In two 
ways the love of mysteries and of the books that 
contained them was fostered. 

(«) The Christian religion made its start in the 
Jewish world in close connexion with the Messianic 
ideas as they had been developed, esp. in the apoca¬ 
lypses, from JJn onwards. Jewish Christiana clung 
to the Jewish apocalyptic literature, modifying 
indeed its references to the person of the Messiah, 
making room for His earthly life and death, but 
feeling the less need of radical changes because the 
proper fulfilment of the Messianic hopes was con¬ 
nected, not with the first, but with the second 
coming of Christ. This led, naturally, less to the 
production of new Christian revelations than to 
the keeping and Christian editing of the old. 
Jewish patriarchs and prophets were in this way 
made to testify to the truth, and to forecast the 
future, of Christianity. Thus the Book of Enoch 
and the Apoc. of Ezra were used as authentic 
revelations by many Church Fathers. Jewish 
apocalypses o£ Abraham, Moses, Elijah, Ts, Jer, 
Baruch, and others in great numbers, in part 
extant, but chiefly known to us only by name, 
wore treasured by early Christianity. 

Even when apocalypses in the names of Christian 
apostles were put forth, their material was of 
necessity largely traditional and Jewish in origin. 

These books, then, Jewish and Christian, are the 
earliest apocrypha of Christianity (ef. the lists 
below). They are books usually put forth as 
having been bidden (the pseudepigrnphic form), 
and always contain accounts of hidden things 
miraculously disclosed. In the latter sense even 
the Apoe. ot St. John is called ‘ a* 1 ’ by (Iregory of 
Nyssa {Or. de Orclin. ii. 44) and by Kpinhanius 
{ihrr. 51). The cultivation of such ‘ hidden * 
hooks by no means belonged at first to heretical 
sects, but was characteristic of early Christianity 
in general. It was opposed chiefly by those who 
fell under Gr. influence ; but among them another 
sort of mystery took the place of the Jewish 
apocalyptic, namely, the Cr. gnosis. 

(b) As Jewish Clnist.iaus made Christianity less 
the fulfilment than the reailirnnition of Jewish 
hopes, so He! Christians made it less the solution 
of the mystery of existence than a new, supreme 
mystery. Christ was made the central figure—in 
one case in Jewish eschatology, in the other in Greek 
cosmology. 

St. Paul’s language in 1 Co 1 and 2 discloses the 
existence in Corinth of those who valued a hidden 
wisdom more than his gospel of the crucified Christ. 
And later, at Colossn*, St. Paul urges, against an 
essentially Gnostic tendency, as the word of God, 
‘the mystery which hath been hidden from the 
ages and from the generations, but now hath been 
manifested to his saints’ (l 2 * 5 ). The mystery of 
God is ‘ Christ, in whom are all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge hidden ’ {airbKpvtfxn, 2 s ). The 
special Colossian gnosis, with its worship of angels, 
its asceticism, its visions, and its secret doctrines, 
reminds us of Essenisni. The strongest influence 
on the development of a secret Christian gnosis 
came, however, from Alexandria : Gnosticism being 
indeed ‘nothing but a Christian Hellenism ’ (llar- 
nack). 

As the Jewish Apocalypse furnished one way of 
connecting the new faith with the old, Hel. 
allegorical interpretation supplied another ready 
means of finding Christ and Christianity in the 
OT ; thus making of it, as Philo did, a hidden book. 
But the allegorical method was capable of a further 
use. The Gr. Christian was less concerned to find 
Christianity in the OT than to find Gr. philosophy 
in Christianity. It was not an unnatural ellort, 
after St. Paul, and in apparent connexion with him, 


to set the OT wholly aside, and to apply allegory 
to the person and history of Christ. Gnosticism, 
indeed, based and pushed its claims on the ground 
of apostolic authority, and, with its rejection of 
the OT, it was even the first to feel the need of 
new authoritative scriptures. But it established 
its position (1) by requiring an allegorical inter¬ 
pretation of the commonly received apostolic 
writings, making them hooks of hidden import; 
(2) by claiming to possess, besides tho open apos¬ 
tolic writings, a secret apostolic tradition (Basil ides 
and Valentinus claim to derive their secret gnosis 
from pupils of St. Paul ; the Ophites, from a pupil 
of St. James, etc.); (3) by the production of great 
numbers of books, chiefly gospels and acts ot the 
various apostles;* (4) by the claim (like that of 
llel. Judaism) to immediate prophetic inspiration, 
so that prophets and apocalypses played in some 
Gnostic communities an important part, though few 
traces of Gnostic apocalypses remain. 

Hel. Gnosticism stands as tho extreme con¬ 
trast to the Jewish apocalyptic tendency. It re¬ 
nounced the OT on which the Apocalypse rests, 
and rejected the coming of Christ, the resurrection, 
and the earthly kingdom, in which the Apoc. 
centres. Yet both make of Christianity a mystery, 
and claim for the hooks that unfold tho mystery 
especial sanctity. From these two sources came 
multitudes of a 1 * 1 books into Christian use. They 
were called A. by those who valued them, for the 
word contained no necessary disparagement, but 
described the character of the books ; and they 
were by no means condemned at the outset as 
heretical. The Book of Enoch is directly cited by 
Jude (vv. 14 * 1B ), who also uses the Assumption of 
Moses (v.°). From such books may have come 
other citations and references which are not found 
in known books (see Origen’s view below). The 
Book of Enoch was used as a genuine and sacred 
book by the Ej>. Barnabas, h emeus, Tertullian, 
and Clement of Alex. Tertullian says, indeed, 
that it was not received by some Christians. He, 
however, defends its reception ( i.e . among the 
books of sacred Scripture) «>y appealing to Jude; 
and explains its absence from the Heh. scriptures 
by saying that the Jews rejected it, as they did 
other books, because it spoke of Christ,—an 
explanation not, indeed, wholly unhistorical. 

Clement of Alex, uses Ass. Mos. and 4 Ezr, and 
also many other prophetic A. unknown to us. 
He was a warm defender of the value of secret 
traditions, and used not only Jewish, and even 
heathen, lmt Christian secret books. He believed 
in a secret tradition entrusted by Christ to His 
disciples, and valued it highly {Strom, i. 11. 13. 14 ; 
v. 00-4). Some of these traditions were preserved 
in secret books, among which he cites certain a al 
gospels and acts. Though he knows that heretics 
make a had use of such books {Strom, iii. 29), yet 
his view of A. as a whole is extremely favourable. 
Origeu is more discriminating. He finds a use for 
A. in NT interpretation. In 1 Co 2 y , 2 Ti 3 8 , 
He 1 I s7 , ML 2;P- a7 27 y he finds references to a al 
books, and says that ‘not all A. current in the 
name of holy men are to be received on account of 
the Jews, since they perhaps invented some for the 
destruction of our true Scriptures and the confirma¬ 
tion of false doctrines; but not all are to be re¬ 
jected, since some pertain to the demonstration of 
our Scriptures’ (Comment, on Mt 23 ;i8 ). Origen 
seems, however, to have been influenced in his use 
of the word by the Jewish gennzim , for in his Epist. 
ad Afrie. he speaks of Sub as made a R * hv 
Jewish authorities, though the Christian Church 
did not so regard it. Jth and To, he says, 
the Jews do not possess even among their A. 

* See Lipsius in Smith and Waec, IHct. qf Christian Biog. t 
arts. * (iospels ’ and * Acts of Apostles.' 
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These books arc not ‘ secret ’ in the proper sense, 
and can be called A. only in the sense of being 
withdrawn from publicity, and so from canonicity. 

The defence of A . proper became more and more a mark of 
horesy. Even Orison in I'rol. in Cant, argues for their ex¬ 
clusion, because of the corrupt traditions, contrary to true faith, 
which they contain. They were lone current in Gr., but 
found no permanent place in the LXX, though the Oriental 
VSS received some of them, and one became current in Lat., 
though Vulg. did not give it recognition (4 Ezr). 

Phil ante r of Brescia (on Heresies, c. 383-31)1 a.d.) condemns 
the ‘heresy which accepts only A., i.e. secrets of prophets and 
apostles, not can. scriptures’; but he would allow’ A. to be read 
' for the sake of manners by tho perfect,’ not in the church, and 
not by all. 

PnscillianuM (tract iii.) argues, from the generally accepted 
account of the restoration of the can. books by Ezra in 4 Ezr 14, 
for the value of tho 70 secret books also, including 4 Ezr 
itself. Epiphanius also justifies by the same reference the 
use of various a“i books, which he thinks were translated by the 
Seventy in addition to the canonical. 

The conviction, however, gradually prevailed that the cultiva¬ 
tion of secret books was dangerous, both because of the errors 
they contained and because of the sectarianism they fostered. 
There could be no Catholic Church so long ns sects could claim 
to possess either new revelations or a secret apostolic tradition. 

Secret doctrines and books were cut oil by the two principles, 
that valid inspiration was limited to the apostolic age, and Unit, 
only the books generally received in the churches were genuinely 
apostolic. No doubt a sense of the unchristian character of 
the books in question worked, together with the growing con¬ 
viction that their possession was uncatholic, to brin^ about 
their condemnation. The gradually prevailing Catholic prin¬ 
ciple (quod ubiqu.fi, quod tsemper, quod ah omnibus) would give 
to the very word apocrypha* tho meanings : false, spurious, 
heretical. 

The principle that only what the churches generally receive 
is apostolic is found in tho Muratorian Fragment (2nd cent.). 
Ircnceus stands early in tho line of this growing Catholicism, 
lie opposes the theory, which Clem. Alex, defends, of the 
existence and value of secret traditions (ii. 27. 2, iii. 2. 1, 3. 1, 
14. 2, 15. 1), and condemns the ‘countless multitude of 
and spurious writings’ which tho Maroosians, appealing to 
Dn 12», claim to possess, but which they really fabricate for 
themselves. llegesippas also speaks of ‘the so-called A . ’ ( i.e . 
so called by the heretics themselves), and says that 'some 
of them were written in his own time by certain heretics’ (Eus. 
11E iv. 22. 8). Tertullian charges the heretics with adding to 
Scripture ‘secretsof A., blasphemous fables' {Rcsur. CarnisO 3); 
and writes a vigorous polemic against the Gnostic claim to 
possess a secret tradition (jmvscr. 22 -27). He applies the word 
apocrypha* to an apoc. which be regards as spurious (Shepherd), 
but not to Enoch, which ho (as well as Iremuus) regards as 
genuine (dc pudic. 10, dc aniina , 2). Cyril of Jerus., in his 
Ctttechetics (iv. 33-0, ab. 348 a.d.), uses the word of all 
Jewish books except the 22 which are openly read in the 
churches. Cyril's insistence that the A., x.e. the books not 
read in the churches, are not to be read even in private, is 
evidently aimed against the distinction of three classes of books 
—those read in church, thoso rear! privately, and those wholly 
rejected. This distinction is as old as the Muratorian Fragment, 
which puts the Shepherd in such a middle class. It is implied 
by Origen, in his discrimination amon^ A. It is definitely 
formulated by Athanasius , who, in his 30th Easter Letter 
(367 a.d.), gives tho name A. only to the third class of books 
written by heretics as pleased their fancy, and put forth as 
old, to lead astray tho simple. Athanasius gives no list of 
these A., hut later lists teach us the current understanding 
of the word. 

The Chronography of Nicephorus (patriarch of Constantinople 
806-815), in a revised form which originated in Jerus. about 850, 
contains a stichometric list of Biblical books which has inner 
marks of a much earlier date (Zahn, ‘perhaps before 500’). It 
contains (1) the can. books of OT and of NT; (2) the antile- 
gomena of OT and of NT; (3) A. of OT and of NT. Under 
the last heading the following list is given '.—Apocrypha of 
OT : (1) Enoch, (2) Patriarchs, (3) Prayer of Joseph, (4) Testa¬ 
ment of Moses, (5) Assumption of Moses, (6) Abram, (7) Eldad 
and Modad, (8) Elijah, the prophet, (9) Zephaniah, the prophet, 
(10) Zachariah, father of John, [11] Pseuaepigrapha of Baruch, 
H&b&kkuk, Ezekiel, and Daniel. Apocrypha of NT : (1) Itinerary 
of Paul, (2) Itin. of Peter, (3) Itin. of John, (4) Itin. of Thomas, 
(6) Gospel according to Thomas, (0) Teaching of the Apostles, 
(7, 8) Clement’s [two Epistles], (9) [Epistles] of Ignatius, of 
Polycarp, and of Hermas. 

Of the A. of OT, Nos. 1, 2, 4 , 6 are, in whole or In part, 
extant; Nos. 3, 7, 8, 9 are cited as genuine ‘by Origen or some 
still older Church Father.’ They aro all Jewish apocalypses, 
A. in tho earliest sense, but the word now carries an 
advorse judgment. This list is repeated in tho so-called 
Synopsis of Athanasius. Similar, but in some degree inde¬ 
pendent, is the summary of A. in the anonjmious ‘ List of sixty ’ 
can. books, which may represent the views of the Eastern 
Church in the 7th cent. After the can. books follows the 
intermediate class of ‘ those, outside of the sixty*; and then 
|' apocrypha * as follows (1) Adam, (2) Enoch, (3) Lamech, (4) 
Patriarchs, (5) Prayer of Joseph (6) Eldad and Modad, (7) Testa¬ 
ment of MoseB, (8) Assumption of Moses, (9) Psalms of Solomon, 
(10) Apoc. of Elijah, (11) Vision of Isaiah, (12) Apoc. of Zeph¬ 


aniah, (13) Apoc. of Zachariah, (14) Apoc. of Ezra, (16) History of 
James, (16) Apoc. of Peter, (17) Itinerary and Teachings of the 
Apostles, (18) Epistle of Barnabas, (19) Acts of Paul, (20) Apoc. 
of Paul, (21) Didascalia of Clement, (22) Didascalia of Ignatius, 
(23) Didascalia of Polycarp, (24) Gospel acc. to Barnabas, (25) 
Gospel acc. to Matthew. 

with reference to these lists, it is to be noticed that they 
contain in general just those books, Jewish and Christian, 
which were put forth in the lirsL place as A. in the proper 
sense. Not tne application but the interpretation of the word 
is changed, in accordance with a changed estimate of the books. 
Once valued by some as even super-can., they are now set apart 
not only from the Canon, but from tho class of books that are 
good for privato reading. Nevertheless, they still stand in a 
recognised class by themselves under the old title Apocrypha , 
and are distinct not only from secular or heathen books, but 
from later heretical literature. The great part they played in 
early Church history has so much recognition. 

The Latin Church was further removed from the 
traditional use of the word, and it is not strange 
that we find there various novelties in its applica¬ 
tion. The greatest extension of its use is found in 
tho Dccrctum Gelasii, which presents a list of Jlibl. 
books that may be regarded as that of the Korn. 
Synod of 382, under J)amasus. After lists of OT 
and NT, and a list of patristic works approved by 
the Church, follows, under the bending Notitia 
librorum apocryphorwn qui non recipiuntur , a list 
of some GO titles. Only NT A. are given, and to 
these are added (perhaps in later revisions of the 
work) a miscellaneous collection of hooks con¬ 
demned by the Church, including even the works 
of Eusebius, Tertullian, Clement of Alex., etc., to 
each of which, as to the earlier list, the adjective 
ajxx'.ryphus is added. 

Almost equally novel in Christian usage is 
Jerome's extension of the word in the opposite 
direction to cover the hooks of our A., though 
this rests upon lleb. usage, as w r e know it from 
Origen. ‘Quidquid extra hos [the 22 hooks of 
Heh. Can.] est, inter aw6Kpv<pa esse port end urn 5 
(Vrologus Galeatus). Jerome, in practicc y how- 
ever, gives to our A. an intermediate position (see 
below), in substantial harmony with li.ijinus , who 
attempted to introduce the Eastern threefold divi¬ 
sion into the West, and gave the name apocrypha 
to the third class. 

The Western Church, however, did not adopt 
the threefold division. Against Jerome's theory, 
it included the second division in t he lirst. Neither 
did it extend the word apocrypha to heretical books 
in general, but retained practically its original 
application. Another Western novelty, how¬ 
ever, maintained itself through the middle ages, 
namely, the interpretation of the w ord apocryphus 
as meaning obscurity of origin or authorship. 
According to Augustine, the A. w T ere so called 
‘ because their obscure origin was not clear to the 
Fathers’ ( de Civ. Dei , xv. 23), and lie opposes this 
explanation to the idea of heretics, that they ‘ are 
to he held in a certain secret authority’ (c. Faust y 
xi. 2). This brought confusion, for the word had 
come to mean practically non-can., hut obscurity of 
origin was not a corresponding conception. So, 
during the middle ages, it was variously modi lied 
by extending the idea of obscurity or uncertainty 
from the authorship to the truth of a hook, or to 
its reception by common consent of the Church. 
Jth, a a ^ in the sense that its author is un¬ 
known, was received (can.) because its truth is 
evident (Hugo de St. Caro, 1240). Job, a !tl in the 
same sense, is in the Canon because not uncertainly 
confirmed by the authority of the Church (Hugo de 
St. Victore, d. 1141). 

The usage of Protestantism is prepared by 
Carlstadt in his De canonicis scriptures , 1520. He 
reviews the opinions of Augustine and Jerome, and 
sides with the latter in respect both to the inter¬ 
pretation of the word and its application to our 
A. Not uncertainty of authorship, hut simply 
non-canonicity, is the meaning of the word apocry - 
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phal. He applies the word to the books of our A. 
as an adjective, not as a title. Through Protest ant 
edd. of the Bible, beginning with Luther, the word 
came, by a natural misunderstanding, to be re¬ 
garded as the title of this particular collection, 
and the word ‘ nseudepigrapha ’ was used of the 
A. proper, which neither Jerome, Carlstadt, nor 
Luther thought of depriving of their old name. 

On the other hand, the name ‘Apocrypha, 1 to 
which a had sense adhered, contributed to a gradu¬ 
ally diminishing regard for the hooks now so called. 

Conclusions. —(1) The wonl apocryphal was used 
before the Reformation quite consistently of a 
certain class of books, namely, the Jewish and 
Jewish - Christian Apocalypses, which we call 
Rscudepigrapha, and the Apocrypha of the NT, 
still so called, made up hugely of the hooks of 
Gnostic and other sects. These are property secret 
or hidden books in their formal claim and in their 
contents, if not originally in their actual use. 

(2) Jewish Rabbis applied a synonymous word, 
tjenuzim , to hooks * hidden,’ i.e. withdrawn and 
withheld from public (synagogue) use by the 
Jewish authorities, and so made uneanonieal. 
This ‘hiding’ (the verb is used more often than 
the adjective) might happen to hooks in no sense 
of hidden origin or meaning. Through Origen and 
Jerome, the Jewish word seems to have had some 
influence upon the Christian. 

(3) 'Hie Catholic Church, however, did not first 
make hooks a al by excluding them from the Canon 
(the verb is not used), but it decided that the 
A. already existing under that name were not to 
be regarded as sacred scriptures, since publicity and 
universality were marks of genuineness and truth. 
The secret hooks of sects Avere, as such, spurious 
and false. 

(4) it was therefore easy to forget that A. was 
the original name of these books, and to regard 
it as expressing the judgment of the Church concern¬ 
ing them. Those books were hidden which belonged 
to sects, which lacked common, open usage by 
the Church. A al meant, not received by the Church. 
Rut since books which the Church received were 
thereby proved apostolic;, a non-apostolic and 
obscure origin was a mark of A. 

(5) Protestantism Avcnt over Id the Jewish usage, 
applying the word to the books withdrawn by it 
from the commonly accepted Canon, though this 
no longer meant withdrawn from public reading and 
common use, but only from full authority for 
doctrine. Protestants thus came to apply the word 
to books used with the canon in church service, not 
disapproved hut recommended as good and useful, 
not secret or hidden in origin, meaning, or use. 
The evil name, however, helped to lower the first 
estimate of the books. 

ii. THE APOCRYPHA IN JUDAISM. —1. 
Origin of the Collection.— In order to under¬ 
stand the origin and historical significance of the 
collection of books which we call the A., it is 
necessary to survey the work of the Jewish scribe, 
for in the scribe the literary history of Judaism 
centres. 

(a) The Work of the Jewish Scribes. —This can, in 
a general way, be divided into (A) the collecting 
and editing of the sacred hooks, (Ii) the production 
of new books. The transition between the two 
Avas made by the tr. or paraphrasing, and the 
interpretat ion of the sacred boo 1<m. More particu¬ 
larly, (A) the scribes collected and edited (1) the 
Law; (2) the Prophets, ‘former’ and ‘latter’; (3) the 
rest of the religious literature of the nation, the so- 
called Hagiographa. (Hi) In connexion Avith this 
3rd Canon, Avliich contains some independent Avork 
of the scribes, the production of other books of 
similar character Avas encouraged ( c.g . the A.); 
(2) with the Maccab.'ran crisis came a revival of 


prophecy, and the production of books interpreting 
and imitating those of the 2nd Canon (apocalypses, 
or apocrypha proper); (3) the interpretation of the 
1st Canon, the Luav, always a chief t:ud* of the 
scribes, was especially stimulated after the de¬ 
struction of Jerus., and resulted in the Mislina 
and Talmud. 

The synagogue Avas the centre of the scribe’s 
literary activity ; and the centre of the synagogue 
service was the Luav. The religious instruction of 
the people in the religion of the hw was his aim. 
His collection of other sacred books Avas for the 
sake of their public reading in the synagogue 
service, in exposition and enforcement of the Luav. 
Such public reading avus the mark and meaning of 
canomcity. The translations (Targumim) and 
commentaries (Midrashim) that accompanied the 
reading Avere for the same end, the religious teach¬ 
ing of the community, and Avere free and oral 
before they Avere fixed in Avriting. 

The order of the independent work of the scribes 
sketched above (R) reverses the order of their Avork 
as editors (A). This sequence is not to he over¬ 
pressed. The editing of the scribes involved, especi¬ 
ally at first, independent work, in the Avay of com¬ 
ment as Avell as selection and arrangement; on the 
other hand, their independent writing Avas always 
based on tradition. Perhaps in the case of none 
of the books of the scribes have Ave original Avorks 
in the proper sense. The stories of haggadists and 
the visions of seers are revisions and elaborations 
of traditional material. Further, the three lines 
of independent Avork outlined existed side by side, 
and the order given is only that of the first preval¬ 
ence of each kind of Avork. (Jr. influence favoured 
the first, the Maccahjvnn reaction the second, and 
the fall of the nation the third. Of the products 
of the first kind, some gained admission into the 
3rd Canon (Hagiographa), and so became the com¬ 
mon property of Pal. and Alex. Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity. Rut as they were especially congenial 
to Jcavs avIio fell most under Gr. influence, some 
of them Avere preserved, others conti lbuted, by 
Alex. JeA\'s. So far as they gained a place in the 
Gr. Bible, these, too, passed over to Christianity 
(the A.). Products of the 2nd class Ave have con¬ 
sidered under i. 1. Writings of the first and 
second kinds are called by JeAvs Haggada, while 
the third, the elaboration and definition of the 
Law, is called Halacha. The A., then, are to be 
vieAved in close connexion, on the one side, Avitli 
the Hagiographa, and, on the other, Avitli later 
developments of the JeAvish Haggada. 

( b) The Apocrypha in relation to the IIagio- 
grapha. —That the three divisions of the Jewish 
Canon (compare the list at the beginning of this 
article) represent three successive collections, 
Avidely separated in time, and that they stood 
originally, in the Jewish vieAv, in a decreasing 
order of authority and importance, are ascertained 
facts in the history of OT Canon. 'Hie Hagio¬ 
grapha is, then, a relatively late collection of 
booics on the whole late in origin, and, according 
to the Jewish vieAv, inferior in authority to Law 
and Prophets. The order of hooks composing it 
is variously given, and the limits of the collection 
Avere open to dispute long after the LaAV and 
Prophets were closed. In regard to Ca, Ec, 
and Est, there were still differences of opinion up 
to the time of Akiba (c. 110-135 A.D.). 

The Bk of Ps oavcs its place here to the fact that 
its use Avas in the temple, not in the synagogue. 
Apart from Ps and La, the Hagiographa consists 
of (1) history, in continuation of that told in Kings 
(Ezr-Neh); (2) history retold Avith a AueAv to 
instruction (Ch)*; (3) stories, based on history 

* In the Midrashic treatment of history, Ch follows still 
older attempts (see 2 Ch 242713 M ). 
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or tradition, told to illustrate religious truth (Ru, 
Est, Ca(?), Dn). In Job the transition is made 
from story to (4) ethieal and philosophical books 
(Pr, Ec). 

Under similar headings fall the contents of 
the A. (1) History proper is found in l Mac. (2) 
History and story are retold with edifying em¬ 
bellishments. 1 Es is made up of extracts from 
2 Ch (35. 36), Ezr, and Neh, with an additional 
story of the wisdom of Zorobabel (3-5 ,! ). This 
Midrash perhaps preceded the literal tr. of Ch, 
Ezr, Neh, into Creek. Such an Hnggndic addition 
to history was Pr. Man (suggested by 2 Ch 33 1a - ,s ). 
Est appears in the LXX only in the form of a 
midrash, in which, among other things, are supplied 
the letter referred to in 3 13 , prayers of Mordccai 
and Esther at 4 17 , the decree mentioned in 8 U \ 
Dn is similarly enlarged by a prayer and song 
at 3 23 , and the new stories of Daniel s wisdom, Sus 
and Bel. Even the late Maecabrean history is 
treated in the Haggadio way in 2 Mac, an epitome 
of a larger work by Jason of Cyrene, which adorns 
the history with legendary elements to make of it 
a sermon on the Pharisaic religion. 3 a,ml 4 Mac, 
are found usually in the LXX, though not in the 
A. 3 Mac is a poor example of moralising under 
the form of history ; and 4 Mae makes an incident 
in the Maeeabjcan story the text for a philosophical 
treatise on the lordship of the religious reason 
over the passions. (3) Of new stories the A. 
contains two famous examples, To and Jth ; 
Tobit teaching the reward for the individual of 
a faithful life of Pharisaic, righteousness; Judith 
connecting a patriotism like Esther’s with regard 
for a ceremonially correct life. (4) Direct moral 
and religious instruction (‘ethical Haggada’) is 
represented by Sir and Wis, the one a Pal. con¬ 
tinuation, the other a Hel. development of the 
earlier wisdom books. As in the Hagiographa one 
hook, Dn, makes the transition from story to 
prophecy, so in the A., Bar and the hip. of 
Jeremy are prophetic in character. It is not, 
however, with prophecy nor with law, but with 
history and story, that both Hagiographa and A. 
have chielly to do (cf. the use made of Dn by 
Hellenists [LXX] and by later Palestinians [Enoch, 
etc.]. The line between history and story is in 
both an uncertain one, as history, too, is told for 
religious, not for scientific purposes. With stories 
and with proverbial sayings the Jewish Rabbis 
long continued to occupy themselves. The value of 
these forms of religious instruction no one will 
question in view of the gospels. As to the relative 
worth of their use in the Hagiographa ami the A., 
a fair judgment, apart from doctrinal considera¬ 
tions, will strongly justify the choice of the Pales¬ 
tinians, taking the two collections as wholes. A 
relation between them is, however, not to be 
denied, and is grounded in their history. 

(r) Palestinian and Hellenistic Elements in the 
Apocrypha .—The a il1 books of the LXX were in 
part translations of Pal. (Heb.) books, in part 
original writings of Greek Jews; but it is not 
possible to draw the line between the two with 
security. As the LXX was recognised as a tr., one 
would expect that translations would more readily 
find their way into it. Yet the Hel. scribes 
were busy writers, especially in the lines which 
the A. follows (history, story, wisdom). Sir 
contains its own testimony that it was written in 
Heb. and tr. by the writer’s grandson into Greek. 
1 Mac was unaoubtedly a Heb. book, and Jerome 
(if not Origen) knew it in the original. Jth and 
To, Jerome knew in ‘ < baldee,’ and a Heb. original 
is almost certain. The Ad. Est may be Heb., or 
at least similar additions may have arisen in Pal. 
in connexion with the yearly celebration of Purim. 
Pr. Man may have been Heb., and even 1 Es, if it 


{ >receded the LXX 2 Es [Ezr-Neh], may have 
lad a Heb. precursor. Of the Ad. Dn, Sus 
turns on a Gr. play on words. Wis and 2, 3, and 
4 Mac were certainly Greek. 

2. Use of the Avockypha and its relation 
to THE Canon.—( a) In Hellenistic Judaism. 
The a al books are found in all MSS of the LXX, 
scattered, gmong the books of the Heb. ^Canon 
without discrimination. These MSS are, indeed, 
all of Christian origin, and some of them even 
contain Christian songs; but, apart from these, they 
undoubtedly represent the OT which was current 
aniong the Gr. Jews and used in Gr. synagogues 
In the apostolic and early post-apostolic ago. 
The additions to the Heb. Canon are not only of 
Jewish origin, but are, as a whole, books which 
would interest Gr. Jews, but would not specially 
interest Christians, since the prophetic element in 
them is conspicuously small. The addition of 
these books by Christians would be inexplicable. 
The preservation of this longer OT by Christians 
only, is naturally explained by the fact that 
soon after 70 A.D. Hel. Judaism in the distinct 
sense ceased to exist, giving place cl tlier „.iu 
rabbinical Judaism or to Christianity; so that 
the earlier difierence’ “regarding the limits of 
sacred Scriptures between Pal. and Alex. Jews 
survived only as a difference between Jews and 
Christians. 

We must not, however, conclude that the A. 
had been in the strict sense canonized by Alex. 
Judaism. Their place among Scriptures is rather 
due, in part, to the supreme dignity of the Law ; in 
part to the broad view of inspiration current 
among Hellenists. In a more exclusive way 
than in later Pal. Judaism, the Pent, was to 
Alexandrians the sacred Scripture, the Canon by 
pre-eminence. It was such to Philo. Tn this 
respect the Alexandrians perhaps remained at the 
standpoint of the earlier Palestinians of the 3rd 
and 2nd centuries n.e. When Alex. Judaism was 
founded, the Law was the Canon of Judaism. 
The work of the 70 concerned it alone (Aristeas). 
The tr. of the other books into Greek in Egypt went 
on, in part, side by side with the formation of the 
2nd .and 3rd Canons in Pal. That the suc¬ 
ceeding translators disregarded the Pal. distinc¬ 
tion of Prophets and Hagiographa, and arranged 
the books, after the Law, topically, though in 
no fixed order, indicates their different view of 
these books. The relatively freer tr. points in the 
same direction ; and this freedom passes over by 
natural degrees into the incorporation of explana¬ 
tory and illustrative additions of less or greater 
extent. For this procedure the Pal. translators 
of OT into Aram. (Targumim) had perhaps already 
set the example. That, finally, Sir and Wis should 
be put in connexion with the Solomonic books, 
making, with Ps and Job, a volume of poetry, 
or that, in connexion with Est, Jth and To should 
be inserted, cannot seem strange. This was made 
easier by the Hel. view of inspiration. While 
Palestinians inclined to limit inspiration to the 
age of the prophets, long ended, the Alexandrians 
regarded the divine spirit as still active, and viewed 
as Inspiration the experience of the thinker and 
writer in moments of special clearness of insight 
and exaltation of feeling. 

Against the evidence that the LXX contained 
a al books, Philo’s silence is inconclusive. Philo’s 
text is the Pent. It is true that he cites none of 
the A., but in the prophetic Canon he passes by 
Ezk and all the minor prophets except Hos and 
Zee; and of the Hagiographa, except Ps, he make? 
almost no use, citing Pr twice, Job and Ch once, 
and Dn and the five Megilloth not at all. 

(b) In Palestinian Judaism. —Here, too, the Law, 
long the only Canon, remained supreme. The 
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Jewish scribes regarded the prophets as those who 
gave an authoritative interpretation of the Law, 
handing on the Mosaic tradition from the elders to 
the scribes. The Law has always had the chief 
place in the synagogue service, the prophets an 
important secondary place, the Hagiographa a 
place altogether subordinate. For a long time 
these different collections could not be written on 
the same roll. As they did not form one volume, 
it was the easier to keep them distinct in use and 
estimation. The books of the 2nd and 3rd Canons 
were, however, according to the Jewish view, 
inspired , and this in the end distinguished them 
from all later books. Jos ( c . Ap. i. 8) says that 
the prophets 4 learned the earliest and most ancient 
events by inspiration of God, and wrote down the 
events of their own times plainly, as they 
occurred.’ 4 But from Artaxerxes [list] to our 

times all events have indeed been written down ; 
but these late books are not deemed worthy of the 
same credit, because the exact succession of the 
f prophets was wanting.’ By the use of the formal 

i nrinciple that with Mahichi prophecy ceased (cf. 
dal Zee 13 3 , 1 Mac. 4 4to 9‘f 14* 1 ), though they 
could use the test only uncritically, the scribes 
diew the line between llagiographa and A., or 
justified the line already drawn ny the popular 
religious sense. All the Hagiographa could be 
regarded as meeting this test,* but Sir and 1 Mac, 
which were the most valued books of the A., could 
not. 

Tt is true that Jesus Sirach himself does not 
share this (later) view of inspiration. He may 
represent the earlier Pal. standpoint, from which 
Alexandrianism took its start. Lor him the Law 
is supreme. It is the embodied Wisdom of God 
(2H 3 ). In some sense his knowledge is all derived 
from if (39 1,8 21 30 ). On the other hand, between 
the prophets and the high priest of his own time 
he makes no sharp distinction (44-49); and for 
himself he claims an inspiration like that of the 
prophet (cf. 39 0ff - with 48"\ and see l 10 24 31 * S3 5l 131T *). 

The step from Sir to the Hellenistic Wis is 
not great. Here, too, the Law is the supreme 
revelation (e. fj. 18 4 ), [ and here, too, in answer to 
prayer (cf. Sir 39 s ), the spirit of wisdom is given to 
men, that spirit which is the life and reason of the 
world, and which 4 generation after generation 
enters into holy souls and makes friends of God 
and prophets’ G 27 , cf. chs. 1. 6 It.). 

^ Apart from 4 Ezr, which, not being in the LXX, 
\ does not deserve consideration at this point, the 
( other books of the A. make no claim to be 
/ reckoned among sacred Scriptures. 

It is not easy to estimate the significance of the 
fact that we have no evidence in Jewish books that 
they were ever so regarded. Disputes are recorded 
regarding the exclusion of books of the Canon, but 
none regarding the admission of a Rl books. Yet it 
should be said that the Jewish Rabbis usually 
covered up the tracks of past wanderings from 
the straight path that led to their own position. 
That additions to Dn and Kst, and books like To 
and Jth, were once current among the Hagiographa 
in Pal. is not impossible. Josephus uses 1 Mac, 1 Es, 
and Ad. Kst, without distinction from can. books 
as historical sources, and even says that he lias 
written his whole history 4 as the sacred books 
record it’ (Avt. xx. xi. 2, cf. Pro. §3). Yet he 
counts 22 books, and excludes from the first rank 
all later than Est. In his time, then, the line had 
been drawn. 

In the rabbinical writings there arc many 

* Baba bathra 14 ascribes Job to Moses, Ru to Samuel, Ps to 
David, Ca and Kc to Ilezekiah and his friends, Dn and Est to 
the men of the Great Synapoeue, Ch to Ezra and Nehemiah. 

f The identification of Wisdom with the Law is found also In 
Bar 3 1,rf - 4. Judith and Tobit and his son are examples of the 
glorification of the Law in life. 


citations from Sir; Zunz # counts 40, among 
them some 4 in a manner usual only of Scripture 
passages,’ and some as late as the 4th cent., 
which speak of it as one of the Kethubhim. Some 
doubt, at least, regarding its canonicity is 
jrobable. Of Ad. Est some traces exist in Ileb. 
iterature. Haggadic stories concerning Dn, 
among them traces of Bel, are found. The Mac- 
eakean legend of the mother and seven sons 
(2 Mae, 4 Mae) was a favourite theme of rabbinical 
Midrashim. Yet 1 Mac, which Jerome knew in 
Heb., seems to have left no trace in rabbinical 
books. The legend of Judith is found, though in 
a form very different from the LXX, and Tobit is 
still extant in Heb. Jerome says the Jews had 
Jth and To, and regarded them as .historical 
but not as canonical; while Origen says they did 
not possess them even among their A. 

3. The Relation of the Apocrypha to the 
Religious Tendencies and Parties of Judaism. 
—Of a theology of the A. it is unhistorieal to 
speak. The collection presents the ideas of no one 
man or party, of no one period or place. The 
theology, or the religious ideas of each hook, may 
be treated (see separate articles), or a history of 
the religious ideas and movements in Judaism in a 
given period ( e.fj . 2U0 B.C.-100 a.d.) may be under¬ 
taken, in which these books will be important 
sources; but the historian of theology cannot 
separate the A. from the later ran. books on the 
one side, and from Philo and Josephus, the 
Pseudepigrapha and the early rabbinical literature, 
on the other. 

A few suggestions may, however, be made 
regarding the relation of these books to the chief 
religious tendencies and parties of Judaism. 

The main distinction in the post-exilic Jewish 
religion was that between the priest, whose sphere 
was the temple and its cultus, and the scribe, 
whose activity centred in the synagogue and the 
law. The centre of gravity seems to have shifted 
gradually from the temple to the synagogue, from 
priestly ritual to the legalism of the scribes, whose 
work made it possible for Jews in the Dispersion, 
out of reach of the temple, to live religious Jives, 
and prepared Judaism to survive the Joss of its 
temple. The Hagiographa stands, as a wliolo, at 
the earlier stage, beginning with the Ps, the book 
of temple devotion, and ending with the great 
temple history of Cli, Ezr, Neh. The live Megil- 
loth also came into connexion with the cultus by 
their use at the national feasts, though it is not 
known how early this happened. On the other 
hand, there is no early evidence of the regular use 
of Hagiographa in the synagogue service, and of 
the scribes’ legalism they contain little. Only 
Dn, perhaps the latest book in this collection, can 
be called Pharisaic in tendency. 

In the A., on the other hand, the legal pre¬ 
dominates over the priestly interest. Sir, perhaps 
its oldest book, shows a transition from the priestly 
standpoint of Ch (to which belongs 1 Es) to 
the legal standpoint of the scribes (Zunz). The 
writer delights in the temple and the high priest’s 
impressive ceremony, and dwells upon Aaron much 
more at length than upon Moses (ch. 45), and with 
still more enthusiasm upon the Simon whose minis¬ 
trations he had himself witnessed (ch. 50); while 
Ezra, the patron saint of the Rabbis, is passed by 
in his praise of famous men. Yet he praises also 
the law as the wisdom of God (see above), and 
glorifies the office of the scribe (38 24 W 39 1 ' 11 ). 

But it was especially the Maccabiean crisis that 
sharpened the contrast between the two tendencies. 
The desecration of the temple by Antioclms was 
the occasion of the war. The recovery and recon¬ 
secration of the tern pi o was the great deed of 
* Oottesdienstlichen Vortriigc der Juden , 2 Aufl. 1892, p. 106. 
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Judas. This meant to the scribes the re-observance 
of the law, and with that they were content. It 
meant to Judas the lirst step toward a recovery of 
political independence. Judaism was organised 
about its temple. Its supreme authority was the 
high priest. So that the Maecaba*an princes coveted 
the high piiesthood as a political power, and finally 
gained it. But this was a violation of the law, 
and alienated the legalists, who became a party of 
separatists, Pharisees, with the scribes at t’lieir 
head and the synagogue as their institution. 
Against them the adherents of the temple and the 
new high priests became an opposing party, the 
Sadducees. The priestly tendency issued in a 
political party, the scribal in a religious party; 
ami in the conflict of these parties the inner his¬ 
tory of Judaism chiefly consisted until the fall of 
Jerusalem. Since Sadduceism was bound up with 
the temple and the national life, it ceased to be after 
the destruction of temple and State ; and since its 
views were as obnoxious to Christianity as to sur¬ 
viving Judaism, none of its distinct literary pro¬ 
ducts could survive. The A., however, owing 
partly to its Alex, selection, partly to its com- 
parati\ely early date, is not a purely Pharisaic 
noduct, and stands aside from the controversy 
letwcen the two parties of which we know (from 
the Pharisaic side) in Ps-Sol, Enoch, etc. Two 
books of the A. are Sadducean in tendeney. 
Sirach writes before (he Maccabman wars, so that 
his book can be called Sadducean only by anticipa¬ 
tion. Sadducean in tone was not only his attach¬ 
ment to the temple and the priesthood (above), but 
also his reserve in regard to angels, his sceptical 
attitude as to demons (2L 27 ) and the future life (e.ff. 
17 B7 ‘ M 41 1 * 4 ), perhaps his insistence on the 

entire, freedom of man (15 11 ' 17 17 9 * 7 ), and his spirit 
of liberality toward outside sources of knowledge 
and culture ( e.g . 39 1 ). There is, indeed, a polemic 
against a Pharisaic spirit of ceremonialism in 
HP 8 -* 35 lff \ 

1 Mac follows the crisis out of which the parties 
arose, but precedes their serious conflicts. The 
writer’s admiration for Judas and his brothers, 

4 through whose hand salvation was given to Israel,’ 
is unbounded (5 rt2 , cf. 3 1 ' 9 9 21f - 13 3 ‘° 14 2:,ff * 16 2 etc.). 
Ho paints Simon’s reign in thoroughly Messianic 
colours (14 4 ' 15 ), ami in the decision that ‘until a 
tiustworthy prophet should arise . . . Simon .should 
be their prince and high priest for ever,’ his political 
and religious creed was summed up. It was the 
creed of Sadduceism. Sadducean also is the 
■writer’s attachment to the laws and customs of 
the nation, and his opposition to innovations (2 1 ' 28 
3 21 * - y 6™ etc.); but laws aie for the strengthening and 
safety of the nation, and, w hen the observance of 
even so sacred a law as the Sabbath exposed the 
nation to danger, its non-observance was decreed 
(m:vj-41). 2 Ie looks to the valour of the hero to win 
victories (no miracle even in 9 ,w * M IP 57 * 74 ); as Jos. 
says, 4 The Sadducees take away fate ... we are 
ourselves the causes of good,’ etc. {Ant. XIII. v. 9). 
His interest is in man more than in God, and in 
the present more than in the future. 

The essence of Pharisaism was that it gave 
religion ( i.e . legalism) the first place. The Sadducce 
attempted to further the welfare of the individual 
and of the nation by direct means (politics, war, 
etc.); the Pharisaic faith was that if the individual 
and the community kept the law, God would by a 
supernatural act secure their welfare. The Saddu- 
cees would set aside the law in smaller things 
(Sabbath), or in greater (high priesthood), when 
circumstances required. To the Pharisee the law 
was inviolable, whatever the extremity. This is 
the principle of Pharisaism. Out of it various 
developments issued. 

That the law might never be broken by inadvert¬ 


ence, the scribes put about it a ‘hedge’ of addi¬ 
tional precautionary rules, the Halacha, or oral 
law, which the Sadducees did not recognise. The 
belief that well-being was God’s reward for the 
observance of the law, and misfortune His punish¬ 
ment for its transgression, though applied at lirst 
to the present life and lot of men and nations, 
might easily be referred to the future, and foster 
the thought of a coming national glory for Israel, 
and of an individual life after death. It might 
also stimulate the belief in miracles and in angels 
and demons as agents of God’s blessings and judg¬ 
ments. Yet these marks of later Pharisaism are 
not uniformly or conspicuously present in the A. 

Fasting is almost the only addition which wo 
find to the Mosaic law (To 12 8 , Jth 8 9 etc., cf. On 
9 s It) 3 ), with a further ascetic emphasis upon i he 
laws regarding food (Jth 10 s ll ia 12 1 - 2 , To l ll,f \ Ad. 
Kst 14 17 , 2 Mac 5 27 6 21 ). The creed of the Bk of 
Jth is that no enemy can prevail against Israel 
so long as it keeps the ceremonial law, but if it 
breaks it, under whatever stress, it will fall (5 17 ' 21 
lp-iy £i 7 - 2 op Moreover, Judith's deliverance of the 
nation is conditioned upon her individual fulfilment 
of the law even amid the greatest diHiculties ( 8 4 ‘ 9 
12 i y ). This is true Pharisaism, and yet the book 
contains neither Messianic hope, nor rewards after 
death (16 17 is not to be so understood), nor miracle, 
nor angel. Tobit illustrates the Pharisaic prin¬ 
ciple in the life of an individual. Legal righteous¬ 
ness is rewarded by deliverance from evil, long life 
and prosperity ; while sin is always punished by 
evil, and all evil is due to sin (3 1G l 20,21 14 4 ‘ 8 * 1B ). 
Here angels and demons play a far greater part 
than in any other book of the A. The national hope 
also is expressed (13. 14 4 ' 7 ), but there is no resur¬ 
rection. The Bk of Bar contains t he national hope 
( 2 3u ‘ 3r> 425-37 51 - 9 ^ but no individual resurrection. 
2 Mac views the work of Judas as an illustration 
of Pharisaism. Tt knows of no laxity regarding 
the law (cf. 5 25 6 11 8 -° 12 L!8 15 l ). The history is 
helped forward by angels and miracles and signs 
(tptr.aa 5 2f * 9 s UF r ’- ll 8 15 12,r *). The national hope 
finds frequent expression (l 27 * 29 2 7,18 etc.); and, 
here only in the A., the resur. of the bodies of the 
righteous is insisted upon ( 7 ,J . n. m. m 12 42f * 14 4G ). 

It is evident that the later marks of Pharisaism 
(cf. Ac 23 j * y ) were not uniformly present. Legalism 
stands as the characteristic mark. 4 This is the 
book of the commandments of God, and the law 
that endureth for ever. All they that hold it fast 
are destined for life, but such as leave it shall die’ 
(Bar 4 1 ). And since the law of life was Israel’s 
law, with legalism went particularism. 4 O Israel, 
happy are we ! for the things that are pleasing to 
God are made known unto us’ (Bar 4*). Of this 
feeling, and the corresponding contempt for other 
peoples, passing over, in times of trouble, into 
jealousy and hatred, there is enough in the A. 
it inspires Ad. Est as it does Est itself. Jth and 
2 Mac are dominated by it. It is a presupposition 
of To (4 12 etc.). Even Sir shares it, though his ruling 
interest is in the individual, not in the nation 
(esp. 30 1 ' 17 , cf. 24, and in 44-50, e.g. 47 21f *). Only 
the Hel. Bk of Wis rises to a broader view. 
In chs. 10-19 the special care of God for Israel 
is shown. 4 In every way thou didst magnify 
thy people, and glorify them, . . . standing by 
them in every time ana place’ (19 22 ). But while 
Israel is God’s son (18 13 , cf. 4 ), He also loves all men 
(l l 24 * 29 6 7 I 18 ), and His judgments are remedial 
(12 2ff -). Nor, in spite of the lirst impression of 3 7,8 
517-23 4 7 * 19 ), does the writer hold to a future 

earthly glory for Israel. The consummation is 
heavenly (immortality of the soul, here lirst in 
Jewish books), and is morally conditioned. 

The Essenic type of Pharisaism is represented 
only in 4 Ezr, which does not properly belong to 
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the collection. Hero only do we iind a personal 
Messiah, llel. Judaism, which stood at one side 
of the conilict between Pharisee and Saddueee, 
is represented liy Wis, which, though it sets the 
religious life and faith in contrast to worldliness 
and scepticism, puts no stress on ceremonialism, 
but interprets the law in a more ethical sense, 
and reviews the history of Israel to illustrate the 
beneficent rule of God’s wisdom, rather than the 
inviolableness of His law. 

Hut 4 Ezr cannot be treated apart from other 
apocalypses, nor Wis apart from other products 
of Hellenism. 

It is chiefly in these two isolated books that 
foreign elements are prominent. Apart from these, 
and the (Purs.?) angelology of To, the A. stands 
in the main on (later) OT ground in its views of 
God, of man, and of the world. 

iii. THE APOCKYPHA IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.—1. Tn the New Testament.— The 
writers of NT used almost exclusively the LXX 
OT, and we have no reason to suppose that a al 
additions were wanting at that time. There are 
no direct citations from A. ; this, however, is true 
also of the disputed books, Song, Ec, and Est 
as well as of Jos and Ezr-Neh. The Pent., 
the Prophets, and the Pss were, for obvious 
reasons, most frequently cited. The other books 
of the Hagiographa, and the A., olfered far fewer 
material points of contact with Christianity, and 
would not be allowed the same value in argument 
by Jews. An acquaintance with a 111 books is, how¬ 
ever, generally recognised in the case of some NT 
writers. 'I’llus there are parallelisms between 
Ja and Sir ( e.g . Ja 1 1U and Sir 5 11 ), between 
He and Wis (e.g. He l 3 and Wis 7 a<! ), and be¬ 
tween Paul and Wis (ef. Ho 9 21 with Wis 1f> 7 ; 
Ro 1 »-m with Wis 11. 13. 15; 2 Co 5 1 - 4 with Wis 
9 16 ), which reveal familiarity with this literature, 
but which do not imply that authority was ascribed 
to it. The question of the relation of the A. to 
the Canon cannot be decided on the ground of NT 
usage. 

2. In the Eastern Church.— There is peculiar 
difficulty in determining the place of the A. in 
relation to the Canon in the E. Church because 
of the conflict between different lines of evidence. 
We shall consider (a) Original Usage, (6) Scholarly 
Theory, (c) Manuscripts, ( d ) Versions, (e) The later 
Greek Church. 

(a) Original Usage.* —The Christian Church used 
the LXX as its OT Scripture, and the Church 
Fathers cite all pints of it. with similar formulas. 

1 and 2 Clement, Karnabas, Ignatius, and the 
'Peaching of the Twelve, contain allusions to a* 1 
by the side of can. books. Irenums cites Ad. Dn, 
Par, and Wis; Tertullian—Sir, Wis, Ad. Dn, 
and Par; Clem. Alex.—Sir, Wis, Par, To, 
Ad. Dn; Cyprian — Sir, Wis, To, Par; all 
with the formulas (‘it is written,* ‘Scripture 
says,’ etc.) used of can. works. This usage con¬ 
tinues to be the prevailing one, and Origen can 
appeal to the universal practice of the Church from 
the beginning against the appeal of Africanus to 
the authority of the Ileb. Canon. 

(b) Scholarly Theory. —The LXX came to Chris¬ 
tianity from the synagogue of Hoi. Judaism, and 
with it was accepted the theory of the inspiration 
and sacredness of this translation. The story of 
its origin, told by Aristeas of the Pent., was ex¬ 
tended to the whole, and heightened into absolute 
miracle. (Justin, Dial. 68. 71. 84; Iren. iii. 21. 
2-4; Tcrtul. Aval. IS; Clem. Strom, i. 38. 148. 
149; Origen, ad Afrir. 4; Cyril, Cat. iv. 34 ; Epi- 
phanius, dr mens.). Put on the other hand, when¬ 
ever the books of OT are counted, the number is 
given as 22 (21), and is expressly derived from the 

* Sec the references in Schuror, UJP §§ 32. 33. 


Jewish (Ileb.) Canon. That the LXX was a tr. 
of the Heb. was, of course, never lost sight of, 
but it was an inspired tr., sanctified by Christian 
use from the apostles onwards. The discrepancy 
between the two was obvious, and yet could not be 
given its natural weight. The question of the 
status of the A. depended upon the relative im¬ 
portance given to traditional Christian usage and 
current Jewish usage, summarily expressed in the 
number 22, or to practice and theory, and upon 
new theories devised for their adjustment. 

Five possibilities seemed open : (1) To insert the 
A. in OT in such a way as to retain the number 
22. (2) To introduce some of the most valued 

A. into NT (as distinctively Christian posses¬ 
sions), or to append them at the end. (3) To make 
a third class of books, between can. and uncan. 
in dignity. (4) To give up the Heb. for the LXX 
Canon, making theory square with practice. (5) To 
give up the LXX for the Heb., making practice 
square with theory. The first three ways are 
followed, with more or less combination, in the 
East, the fourth finally by Rome, the fifth linallv 
by Protestantism, though in neither case with 
entire consistency, since, in the Vulg., the LXX 
has been considerably modified in accordance with 
the Ileb., and in the Prot. Bible the order of the 
Vulg. (and LXX) has been retained. 

It is important to set forth the place of the A. in the various 
theoretical Canons of Eastern writers somewhat in detail. 

Melito , IJishop of Sardis (>'. 150-170 A.n.) learned from Jews 
or Jewish Christians in Pal. the contents of OT. His list (Euseb. 
iv. 26.13,14) contains only the books of the Heb. (omitting Est), 
but the titles and order (?) are from the LXX [Ch after 
K, Proph. after Poet, books; so in general: (1) History, 
(2) Poetry, (3) Prophecy]. It cannot bo certainly inferred that 
Jer and Dn were without the a»i additions. The Muratorian 
Fragment (176-200 A.n.) contains only NT (wliolher OT was 
originally given is uncertain); but it inserts Wis between 
2 Jn and Rev (as b}' Philo?), and gives to the Shepherd the 
position of a book that is to be privately, not publicly, read. Its 
place is not among prophets or apostles, but also not among 
heretical books. The writer makes use of the second solution 
of the problem and suggests the third. 

Oriqen (c. 185-254) deals with the problem with the fullest 
knowledge. His great Hexapla testifies to the importance of 
the problem presented b.v the deviating texts of OT Scripture, 
and gave him minute familiarity with the divergence of the 
LXX from the Heb. In his Com. on Psalms (Eus. vi. 25. 1) lie 
gives a list of the 22 books of the Heb. Canon, apparently like 
Melito’s, with the addition of Est. Rut he begins the use of 
the first solution of the problem above suggested by including 
in .Ter not only La, but Ep. Jer (Bar?). Moreover, he says 
that 1 and 2 E/.r were counted as one book. This would 
be understood by Gr. readers as referring, not to the Heb. 
Ezr and Neh, but to the LXX 1 Es and 2 Es [-E/.r-b 
Neh). He mentions ' the Macealwan books’ at the end of his 
list as outsiue of the Canon. But from the Ep. to Africanus we 
learn that this Ileb. Canon was not regarded by Oriuen as of 
final validity for Christians, lie criticises the theory of a Heb. 
(’anon on the ground of traditional Christian practice(i.e. he sup 
plements the first hv the fourth solution). His view is that the 
present is not the original Heb. Canon, since Jewish rulers and 
elders hid from the people passages that might bring them 
into discredit (§ 9). On this ground Susanna is defended, 
though it is now among the Jewish A. But To and Jth, 
which the Jews do not possess even among their ‘hidden’ 
books, are to be retained simply on the ground of Christian 
usage. Providence must have guided the practice of the 
Church, ami Judaism is not to dictate to Christianity (the 
Catholic principle). 

Cyril , Bishop of Jerus. (Cat. iv. 83-36, e. 848 A.D.), insists 
with equal stress upon the number 22, that of the Heb. Canon, 
and the authority of the usage of the Church. His list of 
22 (12 historical, 6 poetical, and 6 prophetical) he seems to 
regard as that of the LXX in current use. His Jer includes 
Bar, and his Dn (and Est?) the additions. He declares that 
the books not read in the churches are not to be read in private, 
and, after all, himself cites Wis as by Solomon (Cat. ix. 2, 16). 

The Synod of Laodieea (r. 360) affirms Cyril’s list, with 
minor changes of order. The list in Ajmt. Canon , 85, is also 
Cyril’s, with the addition, at the end of the histories, of 1-8 
Mac. On the other hand, the metrical lists of Gregory of Naz. 
(d. 390) and A mphi lochias, though following the same order, 
seem to have omitted the a** 1 additions as well as Est. 

Epiphanius ( c. 315-403) moves in the opposite direction. 
Like Cyril, he regarded the LXX as the inspired tr. of the 22 
books of the Ileb. Canon ; but besides 1 Es, Bar, Ep. Jer and 
Ad. Dn, he seems to have included, under EHt (with Ad. ?) 
To and Jth ; and, against Cyril, he introduces an intermediate 
class of writings, not ' in the ark,’ but yet ‘ good and useful.' 
Here belong Wis and Sir, which he puts after NT in his list 
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( Hcer. 70, cf. Hctr. 80, dc mens. 4). lie thus provides for the 
practical recognition of all tho A. except Mac and l’r. Man. 
There are still other books, apocrypha proper, some of which 
the Seventy translate, upon which he does not wholly shut 
the door (de mens. 5. 10). 

Athanasius , in his 80th Easter Letter (307 a.d.), carries 
through more consistently the third solution. His 22 books 
include liar, Ep. Jer, 1 Es (V), Ad. Dn. But after NT he 
adds, ‘ for greater exactness,’ that there are other books outside 
of these, not canonized, but stamped by the Fathers as books to 
be read by catechumens for their instruction. These are Wis, 
Sir, Est, .1 tli. To, and Shepherd. They are called b»etyi- 
)uurxc/u.ivot, books to be read, i.e. by catechumens. 

The threefold division is followed by the list in the 
Chron. of N icephorus, which, after the 22 books of OT and 
the 2G of NT, gives ‘disputed’ books of OT. viz. 1-3 Mac, 
Wis, Sir, Ps-Sol, Est, Jth, Sus, To. There follow the disputed 
books of NT (Apoc. of Jn and of P, Ep. Bar and Gospel of 
Hebrews), and, finally, the ‘apocrypha’ of OT and NT (above). 
Here tho A. are books whose eanonicity is in dispute, icvriXtyo- 
/Aivet. The name and the estimate differ essentially from 
Athanasius, though both are copied in tho Synopsis of {Pseudo) 
Athanasius. 

In the ‘ List of 00,’ after the (10 can. books of OT and NT, 
follow, as‘outside of the GO,’ Wis, Sir, 1-4 Mac, Est, Jth, To. 
After these come the ‘ apocrypha ’ (above). 

We find then in (he lists of Avriters of the 
E. Church, from tho ‘2nd to the GtI» or 7th cent., 
a practically unanimous adherence to the Ueh. 
Canon of 22 hooks, find (dibits to harmonise this 
Avith the Clnistian LXX hy making the 22 as 
comprehensive of LXX additions as possible, and 
hy assigning to other books of tho A., so far as 
they Avere valued, a separate place, usually after 
NT, hut distinct from heretical, rejected books. 

(c) Manuscripts. —It is a striking fact that no 
extant MS of the LXX represents even approxi¬ 
mately the Canon of Cyril or Athanasius. In no 
knoAvn Greek text do the A. stand hy themselves. 
The codices agree with the usage, not with the 
theory, of the E. Church. 

Of the 0 uncials in which a' 1 books arc found, the Vat. and the 
Alex, arc given at the beginning of this article. Next in 
importance (3) stands the Sin., which originally contained tho 
whole Bible. Of OT the extant parts are : (Fragments of Gti, 
Nu, l(Jh, andE/.r), Neh, Est, To, Jth, L Mac, 4 Mae, Is, Jer, La 
(part), XII (except Ho.s, Am, Mic), Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, 117*, Sir, Job. 
(4) God. Kphraimi Syri (Mh cent.), contains fragments of Job, 
Pr, Ec, h is, Sir , (Ja. (/>) Cod. Venelus (8tb or Dili cent.) 
contains Joh (end), Pr, Ec, Ca, 117'*, Sir, XII, Is, Jer, Bar, La, 
Dn [Ad. J, To, Jth, 1-4 Mac. (9) Cod. Basiliano-Vaticanus (9th 
cent.) contains Recond half of Pent., historical hooks, including 
1 Es and Ad. Est. (7) Cod. Marchalianus (Gth or 7th cent.) 
contains tho prophets in tho order of B (so Bar, Ep. Jer, Ad. 
Dn). (8) Cod. Cryptoferratensis (7t.h or 8th cent.) contains the 
prophets. (9) Palimpsest fragments of 117* and Sir, of Gth or 
7th cent. Sweto does not cite G and 0, hut adds cursive Cod. 
Chisianus (9th cent.?), which contains Jer, Bar, La, Ep. Jer 
Dn, according to the LXX [all other MSS have substituted Theo- 
dotion’s Dn], Ilippolytus on Dn, Dn according to 2'heod., Ezk, 
Is. Both texts of Dn contain the additions. It is noteworthy 
that several cursives of tho poetical hooks givo 1’8-Sol in the 
order, Job, l’r, Ec, (Ja, JI7'*, l’s-Soi,., Sir. [Sweto, vol. iii. p. xvi. f.] 

(d) Versions .—The Oriental translations of OT 
Avere nearly all made from tho LXX, and were 
inclined rather to enlarge than to reduce its Canon. 

The old Syr. Peshitta A\ r as an exception to 
this rule. Its OT Avas from tlie lleb., and so con¬ 
tained no A. It also lacked Ch. The influence of 
tho LXX Avas, hoAvover, so great that the l’esh. 
was early revised in accordance Avith it, and the 
a* 1 books Avere incorporated with some further 
additions. The chief codex (Ambrosianus) contains 
iris, Ep. Jer, land2 Ep. Bar, Jth, Apoc.IIAR. [here 
only], Apoc. of Ezra (— 2 Es), 1-5 Mac. [5 Mac = Jos. 
BJ vi.]. Tn other MSS are found 1 Es, To, 
Pr. Man. A MS of the Gth cent, has a ‘book of 
women,’ viz. Bu, Est, Sus, Jth, Thkcla. 

Wholly exceptional, on the other hand, Avas the 
critical vioAV of the Nestorian school at Nisi his, 
which put Sir in the class of fully can. books, and 
regarded as of intermediate authority, Ch, Job, 
Ezr, Neh, Jth, Est, 1 and 2 Mar, IVis, Ca. 

Exceptional also is a Syr. MS at Cambridge, in 
which an attempt is made to arrange OT in chrono¬ 
logical order. This naturally throws most of the 
A. at the end. Wis is after Solomon’s books, Bar 
and Ep. Jer after Jer. After the prophets, folloAV 


Dn [and Bel], Hu, Sus, Est, Jth , Ezr-Neh, Sir, 
1-4 Mac, 1 Es, To. 

The Ethiopia version not only adopted the LXX 
Canon without criticism, but added various books 
besides 4 Ezr, several of which survived in no other 
collection, e.g. Enoch, Jubilees, Ascension of Is, 
etc. 

The Armenian version also draws no line between 
Canon and A. 

(e) The Later Gr. Church. —The views of the 
Fathers of the Eastern Church could not he without 
permanent influence, but (heir failure to reach 
consistency made it possible for the LXX to retain 
its currency. At (lie time of the Reformation 
some Eastern scholars, appeal in" to Cyril and 
Athanasius, declared the a al books to be uncan. 
So Metrophanes Critopulos (1625) and Cyril Lucar 
(1629). Against them the Synods of Constanti¬ 
nople (1638), Jaffa (1642), and Jerus. (1672) sus¬ 
tained the older usage, and declared tho full 
eanonicity of the A. It appears, however, that 
clearness and consistency have never been reached, 
for Philaret’s Longer (Catechism of the Orthodox 
Catholic E. Church (1839, etc.), which has oflicial 
sanction, gives to all books outside of the 22 a 
subordinate place, as meant for the reading of 
those just entering the Church (citing Athanasius); 
while the ollieial Bible of the (Jr. Church contains 
(after Ch) Pr. Alan; (after Noh) 1 Pis, To, Jth ; 
(after Ca) IVis, Sir; (after La) Ep. Jer, Bar; 
(after Mai) 1-3 Mac, 4 Ezr. 

3. In the Western Church.—( a) lloman 
Catholic. —In the Lat. Church there was a stronger 
inclination to let Christian usage, rather than 
scholarly theory, determine the place of the A. in 
the Canon ; and this in .spite of the fact that Rome 
produced the man of all antiquity who most 
st rongly pressed the sole validity of the Ifeb. Canon 
(Jerome), and committed to this very man tho 
revision of its OT Scriptures. 

The earliest Lat. tr. (Jtala) Avas made from the 
LXX, and seems to have contained all the A. of Lite 
LXX except 3 and 4 Mac, and to have added 2 Es. 

Jerome first revised the Itala after tho LXX, 
but then tr. the OT anew from Ileh. In this tr. the 
A. would fall out. And this Jerome demands. In 
the famous Frol. Galeatus he gives a list of the 22 
books of the Ileh. Canon in the Hob. order, and 
adds, 4 whatever is beyond these is to he put among 
the A.' So Wis, Sir, Jth, To, and Shepherd ‘are 
not in the Canon. Of Mae, 1 have found tho lirst 
book in Heb. ; the second is Greek,’ etc. 

This explicit denial that even an intermediate 
position should be given to tho A. would, in con¬ 
sistency, require their entire removal from the 
Bible. But Jerome elsewhere gives these books 
an intermediate position. For he says (Frol, to 
Bks of Sol), ‘as the Church reads Jth and To 
arid the Bks of Mac, hut does not receive them 
among can. Scriptures, so also let it read these 
tAVo books [Wis and Sir] for the edification of the 
people, not for confirming the authority of Church 
dogmas.’ Only by such a view can avc understand 
Jerome’s revision of Jth and To, which he under¬ 
took, indeed, under protest and Avith careless haste, 
excusing himself by the fact that they Avere 
extant in Chaldee, and that the Council of Nicsea 
counted Jth in the number of sacred Scriptures 
(of this there is no other evidence). Jerome also 
inserted the Additions to Dn and Est, distin¬ 
guishing them by marks, and collecting the Ad. 
Est together at the end of the book, where they 
have remained, out of their proper place, ever 
since. 

After these concessions by Jerome* himself, it is 
not strange that the other hooks of the A. gradually 
found their old place in his version as it gained 
recognition. 
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Of other Lat. Fathers, Hilary of Poitiers (d. 3(58) realHrms 
Origen’s (Jan., but shows some inclination to add To and Jtii, 
for which Origen’s position gave ground. 

Ilufinus (d. 410), who studied at Alexandria and Jems., gives 
the E. list of 22 hooks, and puts the A. in an intermediate class, 
which ho calls (for (he first time?) Kcclesiastioi, \iz. IfVa, Sir, 
To, Jth , liki of Mao, and, in 1ST, Shepherd and Two Ways 
[also Judgment according to PeterYl. These the Fathers 
wished to he read in the churches, but not brought forward for 
the confirmation of faith. * Other Scriptures they named u ( 'f 
which thev wished not to be read in the churches.’ The three¬ 
fold division is K., hut the name ‘ ecclesiast iral ’ and (he 
explanation (which is ■practically the view of Jerome also) are 
new. The A. are to ho read not privately, hut in the churches. 
This .would originally have meant full canonicity. Put a dis¬ 
tinction is attempted in degrees of authority for doctrine 
among hooks which, in their text and in their church use, are 
not distinguished. It is not strange that the theory of an inter¬ 
mediate class gained no llrm footing in the W., and that the 
A. went into the first, not into the third class. 

The early Eat. lists are characterised by the two groups, 
(1) Ps, Pr, Ca, Eo, I5i#, Sir ; (2) Job, To, Est, Jth, 1 and 2 Mac, 
1 and 2 Es, in which, apart from the additions to the prophets 
Jer and Pn, the hooks of A. are usually found. They are 
found in the Can. of Mommsen, which perhaps represents the 
average Western Can. of c. 300 A.n. It includes the A., and still 
counts 24 hooks (Rev 4 10 ) by the device of reckoning the G 
Solomonic hooks as one. The West had not, liowe\er, the 
interest in the number 24 that the East had in 22, and generally 
disregaided even this formal agreement with the Jews. 

Cas&iodorua (Institutio , etc., chs. xii.-xiv., c. M4 a.d.) gives 
Jerome's (Hob.) Can., then Augustine's, and finally the Can. of 
the antiquatranslatio, which represents Eat.usage before Jerome, 
viz. Gn-Ch ; Ps, Sol 5 (Pr, H’is, Sir, Kc, Ca); Prophets; Job, 
To, Est, Jth, 1. 2 Es, i. 2 Mac. The two groups are to he 
noted. The divergence of the three lists from each other 
setm.s to cause the writer no trouble. 

Similar to this is the list of the Drcretvm Gelarii, which, if 
it is that of the Synod of 382, is the first official (’an. of 
the Roman Church. It puts H’/x, Sir wit.)» Solomonic hooks, 
liar with Jer, and ends with an ‘order of histones,’ which is 
our second group, as follows: Job, 'To, 1.2 Es, Est, Jth, 
I. 2 Mac. 

The next official <>T Can. was that of the African Councils of 
llippo (393) and Cart ha ye (397): Gn-Ch, Job, Ps, Sol G, 12 
prophets, Es, Jer, Pn, Ezk, To, Jth, Est, E 2 Es, 1. 2 Mar. 
Here Job is separated from the second group and put in its old 
connexion with Ps, Pr. These councils were dominated by 
Auyustine, whose weight on the side of Church tradition over¬ 
bore tho influence of Jerome’s learning. Augustine stands for 
the Catholic principle as determining the Can. (dr dart. ii. 8,12), 
even when he feels the objections, e.y. to ll'i.s- and Sir, that 
the ancient Church has received them is decisive (dr eiv. xvii. 
20,1). Augustine gives, in de doct. ii. 8,13, a li->t of 44 hooks of 
(>T—22 historical, made by adding to Gn-Ch, as a secondary 
list, our second gioup: Job, To, Est, Jth, 1. 2 Mac, 1. 2 Es. ; 
and 22 prophetical, made by prefixing to the 1(5 prophets our 
first group: Ps, Pr, Ca, Ee, H'tx, Sir. In his last hook, how¬ 
ever (Speculum), ho seems inclined to put the A. at the end 
of OT Can., separating H'is, Sir from group 1, and Job from 
group 2. This may reveal a growing sense of the secondary 
authority or security of tho A. 

Innocent i. of Rome, in a letter to the Bishop of Toulouse 
(40G), gives a list in which the two groups still appear : Grt-4 K 
(with Ru); Prophets; Solomon G, Ps ; ‘of histoiies,' Job, To, 
Est, Jth , l. 2 Mac, 1. 2 Es, 1. 2 Ch. 

The outcome of the matter in the Lat. Church 
was the Vulg ., and the leading MS of it (Cod. 
A miatinus, c. 700) <rives, in the name of 
Jerow . a list identical with that sanctioned at 
Trent v .ce the list at the beginning of tins article). 
The order is nearer to that of Augustine in de 
doct. ii. 8 than to that of the Council of Hippo. 
The secondary group of histories follows the primary 
(Gn-Ch), and t he group of poetry follows it, preced¬ 
ing the prophets. Job, however, is put between 
the two, so that it might belong either to history 
or poetry, and l. 2 Mac are separated from the 
group and put at the end—a partial compromise 
between the topical place given to this group by 
Augustine, and the more chronological place 
assigned it in the Old Latin, and at Hippo. The 
result is that the A. are found chiefly in the 
middle of OT, distinguished in no way from other 
books. ’ Until the decree of Trent, however, it was j 
still possible to regard the A. as of inferior 
authority, and, when can. was understood to mean 
authoritative, even as not in the Canon. Tlie 
middle ages furnished some followers of Jerome 
(e.g. Hugo of St. Victor, d. 1140; Peter of 
Clupiy, <1. 1156; Nicolaus of Lyra, d. 1340) who 
anticipate the view of Cardinal Ximenes (1437— 


1517), who savs in the Preface to the great Com- 
plutenMan Polyglott, that the a al hooks are outside 
of the Canon, and are received by the Church as useful 
reading, not as authoritative for doctrine. Erasmus 
(1*167-1530) also follows Jerome, though expressing 
himself with his usual reserve and formal sub¬ 
mission to the judgment of the Church. ‘ Whether 
the Church receives them as possessing the same 
authority as tho others, the spirit of the Church 
must know.’ Cardinal Cajctan, Luther’s opponent 
at Augsburg (151S), would interpret the decisions 
of Councils and Lathers by Jerome. 

Though the Vulg. (’anon had been reaffirmed by 
Pope Eugeniusiv. and put forth as a decree of the 
Council of Florence (1439), it is not probable that 
the lloman Church would have taken the decisive 
step of 1545, against the views of its own best 
scholars, if it had not been for Luther. The 
Council of Trent declared the Vulg. to he in all 
parts of equal authority, and definitely rejected 
the efforts of Ximenes and others to put the A. in 
a separate class, ‘ecclesiastical’ or *deiitero-ean.* 
In the Bibliotheca Sancta of Sixtus Senensis the 
case is correctly stated. The distinction of Proto¬ 
can. and l)eutcro-can. or ecclesiastical hooks is 
given (to the latter class belong, in OT, Est, To, 
Jth, Bar, Ep. Jer, Wis, Sir, Ad. I)n, 1 and 2 Mac ; 
in NT, Mk ir» ,J - , " > Lk 22 13 -« Jn 7 'VS 11 , He, da, 
2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, Jude, Kev), but the distinction has 
only historical significance. These books, it is 
said, were not known till a late period ; were even 
formerly held by tlie Lathers to he a Hl and not can. ; 
were at first permitted to lie read only before 
catechumens (Athanasius), then before all believers 
(Rulinus), but only for edification, not for the con¬ 
firmation of doctrine; but were at last adopted 
among Scriptures of irrefragable authority. 

This consistent position is deserted by modern 
Catholics for the unhistorical view that the LXX 
Can. was the original one, which was shortened 
by Jews for an antichristian purpose; so that 
the words proto-can. and deutero-c.au. reverse tho 
true state of the case, and have not even an 
historical justification (Kaulen, in Welzer u. 
Welte, Ennjk. 2 art. ‘ Kanon’). 

( b.) Protestant. —Even on the ground of Catholic 
scholarship those who denied the authority of the 
Church must give the A. a secondary place. The 
first Profc. ellbrt to fix the place of the A. was made 
by Andreas Bodenstoin von Carlstadt, in his l)e 
ca noniris script uris, 1520. Uc discusses the views 
of Augustine and Jciome, and vindicates Jerome’s 
position. He gives the Hob. OT Can., Law, Lro- 
phets, and Tlagiograplia, thinks these divisions 
indicate a decreasing order of value, and makes 
corresponding discriminations in NT. OT A. lie 
divides into two classes: (1) Wis, Sir, Jth, To, 
i and 2 Mac; * Hi sunt apocryphi, i.e. extra 
canoncm hebrieorum, tamen agiographi. 5 (2) 3 and 
4 Ezr, Bar, Pr. Man, Ad. I hi: ‘Hi libri sunt 
plane apoeryphi virgis eensoriis animadvertendi.’ 
This significant elfort remained almost without 
client. 

In contrast to this attempt to solve the problem 
by historical means (to return to the original posi¬ 
tion), Luther wavered between a free criticism of 
the Can. by the Christian consciousness, and, for 
iractical purposes, the acceptance of the current 
fible. lie wished 1 Mae had the place of Est in 
the Canon. Of Jth, To, Sir, Wis, be judges 
favourably. Even Ad. J_)n and Ad. Est have 
much good in them. Bar and 2 Mac, on the 
other hand, he condemns. 

In Luther's Bible (completed 1534) the A. stand 
between OT and NT, with the title: ‘A., that is 
books which are not held equal to the sacred 
Scriptures, and nevertheless are useful and good to 
read/ They include our A. with the exception of 
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1 And 2 Es. Luther’s judgment on these two books 
was especially unfavourable, but for their omission 
he had the authority of Jerome, whose view per¬ 
haps affected their exclusion at Trent. 

The Reformed Church took a somewhat less 
favourable view of the A. In the Zurich Bible 
(1529-1530) they stand, in Leo Jud.’s tr., after NT, 
as an appendix to the Bible, with the non-committal 
preface : ‘ These are the books which by the ancients 
were not written nor numbered among the Biblical 
books, and also are not found among the Hebrews.’ 
Here 1 and 2 Es are included, as well as 3 Mac; 
while Three, Pr. Man, Ad. Est were added only in 
later edd. 

The French Bible of Calvin (1535) puts the A. 
between OT and NT, with the title : ‘The volume 
of the a* 1 books contained in the Vulg. tr., which we 
have not found in Heb. or Chaldee. 1 ' Here 1 and 2 
Es are included. A preface, doubtless by Calvin, 
reaffirms Jerome’s view as to the value of these 
books. 

Coverdale was the first to tr. the A. from Gr. into 
Eng. (1536). He put them between OT and NT, 
with the title: ‘ Apoeripha. The bokes and treatises 
which amonge the fathers of olde are not rekened 
to be of like authority with the other bokes of the 
byble, nether are they foude in the Canon of the 
llebrue.’ 

Matthew’s Bible (1537) reproduces Coverdale’s 
A., and translates Calvin’s Preface, stating that 
these books are not to be read publicly in the 
Church, nor used to prove doctrine, but only for 
* furtherance of the knowledge of the history, and 
for the instruction of godly manners.’ 

Cranmer’s Bible (1540) divides OT into three 
>arts: (1) Pent., (2) Hist, books, (3) Bemaining 
»ooks; and adds, ‘The volume of the bokes called 
Hagiographa,’ so called ‘because they were wont 
to be read not openly and in common, but as it 
were in secret and apart’! But in the reprint of 
1541 they appear as A., and simply as ‘the fourth 
part of the Bible.’ 

The Bishops’ Bible (1568) treats the A. still more 
favourably. The table of contents gives it as 
‘ The fourth part called Apocryphus.’ The separate 
title-page reads, ‘ The Volume of the bookes called 
Apocrypha.’ But a classified list of ‘the whole 
Scripture of the Bible,’ under the headings Legal, 
Historical, Sapiential, and Prophetical, is given, 
which follows the Vulg., with two changes of order 
due to its scheme (puts 1 and 2 Mac after Job, and 
Ps before Is), and with the addition of 3 and 4 Ezr, 
with the explanation in the case of these two books 
only that they are apocryphal. 

In the Authorized Version (1611) ‘the bookes 
called Apocrypha’ are marked by the running title 
‘ Apocrypha ’ at the Lop of the page, but have no 
preface or separate table of contents; and in the 
table of lessons at the beginning they are included 
under OT. 

The odd. so far seem to indicate a growing rather 
than diminishing regard for the books. It was not 
long, however, before edd. of AV began to appear 
in which the A. was omitted (1629, etc.). 

The Confessions of Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches agree substantially with Article vi. of the 
Eng. Church (Lat. 1562, Eng. 1571), which, with 
the list of A., explains : ‘ And the other books (as 
Jerome saitli) the Church doth read for example of 
life and instruction of manners; but yet doth it 
not apply them to establish any doctrine.’ But a 
less favourable judgment, held at lirst by few, has 
gradually, through much controversy, prevailed in 
Protestantism. At the Synod of Dort (1618) a 
strong, though unsuccessful effort was made to re¬ 
move the A. wholly from the Bible. In England the 
opposition came especially from the Puritans, and 
took final form in the Westminster Confession 


(1648): ‘The books commonly called A., not being 
of divine inspiration, are no part of the Can. of the 
Scripture; and therefore are of no authority in the 
Church of God, nor to be in any otherwise approved, 
or made use of, than other human writings.’ This 
means the exclusion of the A. from the Bible and 
from use in Church service, which tho Puritans 
demanded in 1689. It was not until 1827, after 
two years’ sharp dispute, that the Brifish and 
Foreign Bible Society decided to exclude the A. 
from all its publications of the Bible. 

Within the Church of England the number of 
readings from the A. has been reduced. Origin¬ 
ally covering Sept. 27-Nov. 23, in 1867 selections 
from Wis, Sir, and Bar only are assigned for 
Oct. 27-Nov. 17, beside some selections for certain 
holy days. The latter, with readings from To, 
Wis, and Sir for Nov. 2-20, are retained by the 
Amer. Epis. Church, while the Irish removes all. 

Among non-Episcopal Churches the A. has had 
in recent years practically no recognition. 

On the Comment the movement toward the ex¬ 
clusion of the A. from edd. of the Bible has been 
slower. The decision of the British Society in 
1827 met with a storm of disapproval. The con¬ 
troversy revived in 1850, when numerous works 
appeared for and against the retention of the A. 
in edd. of the Bible. Its ablest champions were, 
among Conservative scholars, Stier and llengsten- 
berg; among Liberals, Block. In the Revision of 
Luther’s Bible (1892) it still stands, with Luther’s 
title. 

The long controversy regarding the canonicity 
of the a ftl books, in which the power of tradition 
and the weakness of reason in matters of religious 
concern are conspicuously illustrated, may be said 
to have ended for Protestantism. The modern 
historical interest, on the other hand, is putting 
these writings in their true place as significant 
documents of a most important era in religious 
history. 

LITERATURE.—1. Text: Fritzsohe, Libri Apocryphi Veteris 
Tcstamenti Greece (Lipsiio 1871); Edd. of the LXX, esp. Swete 
(Cumb. 1887-1891). 

2. Translations into English : P>all, The Variorum A. (AV, 
with various renderings and readings), 1892 ; A Revised tr. by 
Bissell (below); Churton, Uncan. and Apocryphal Scrijdures 
(1884); The RV of the A. (1895). 

3. Introduction and Commentaries; Schiirer, JIJP , tr. by 
Macpherson, et al. 1885-1890, §§ 82, 88 ; FriUtscho and (Irimin, 
Kurzge/asstes Exegetisches Handbook zu den Apokryphen ies 
Alton Testaments (Leipzig, 1851-1800); Hissed, ‘The A. o f the 
OT' (Lange-Sohaff, Com. vol. xv. 1880); ‘The Apocrypha/ 
edited by II. Ware ( Sjtcaker’s Com. 1888). 

4. General; Art. on the A. in Herzog, RE 2 Aufh (by 
Schiirer): Smith, DB% (by Ryle); Wetzer und Welle, Encyic. 
d. K at hoi. Theol.* (by Kaulen); Hamburger, RE [Jewish ]. 

See also articles Bible, Septuaqint, Canon, and literature there 

cited. Frank C. Porter. 

AP0LL0NIA (’ATroMwria).—Anollonia, in Ac 17 1 , 
a town through which St. Paul passed, after 
leaving Amphipolis, on his way to Thessalonica. It 
was an inland Graeco-Macedonian town in the 
district of Mygdonia, distant from Amphipolis a 
day’s journey (Liv. xlv. 28) or about 30 miles, and 
from Thessalonica about 38 miles. It lay not far 
from the Lake Bolbe, and tho Via Egnatia passed 
through it. Little is known of its history. Its 
name (so common as to be represented by 33 
entries in Pauly-Wiss. RE t three in Macedonia 
itself, while the most important was A. in Illyria) 
seems preserved in the modern Pollina (Leake, 
N.G. iii. 458). William P. Dickson. 

APOLLONIUS (’AiroXXwiuos). — Apollonius, a 
personal name of frequent occurrence (under which 
129 entries appear in Pauly-Wiss. UK), is borne 
by several persons mentioned in 1 and 2 Mac. 

1. The first, in the apparent order of time, is 
described (2 Mac 3 5 ) as son of Thrasasus (or 
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Thraseas;—the liV notes the text aa probably 
corrupt, and suggests, as perhaps the true reading, 
‘Apollonius of Tarsus’), and governor {<Trparr)y6s) of 
Cude-Syria and l'hcrnice under Scleucus IV. 
Philopator (n.c. 187-175). One Simon, designated 
as governor (KV guardian) of the temple (2 Mac 
3 4 TTpoarATTis), having had differences vvitli tlie high- 
priest Onias concerning ‘ market-administration ’ 
(ayonavofilas seems preferable to the common 
reading Trapavofilat), took his revenge by suggest¬ 
ing to Apollonius that the temple at Jems, con¬ 
tained untold treasures, which might tempt the 
king’s cupidity. A. conveyed the suggestion to 
Seleucus, and induced him to send Heliodorus his 
chancellor (ltV ; not ‘treasurer,’ AV), to Jerus. 
to plunder the temple. The devices of Heliodorus, 
the consternation occasioned by his purpose, and 
the apparition by which it was bullied, are narrated 
in 2 Mac 3. In 4 Mac 4 1 * 14 the attempt is presented 
as the act of A. himself, and not of Heliodorus. 

2. At 2 Mac 4 21 an A., son of Menesthcus, 
appears, sent by Antiochus Epiphanes as envoy 
to Egypt on occasion of the ‘ enthroning’ (which 
seems the best interpretation of v-pwroicXicna or 
t rpu>TOK\J)<ria, literally the first ‘sitting on/ or 
formal ‘call to’ the throne) of Ptolemy Philometor 
(in B.C. 173). He may not improbably be the 
same A. who is mentioned by Livy (xlii. 6 ) as having 
headed an embassy sent by Antiochus to Pome. 

3. At 2 Mac 5 34 ' 20 we lind an A. sent by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (in B.C. 1(16), with an army of 
22,000 men, to Judiea, under orders to slay all that 
were of age for military service, and to sell the 
women and children. Coming to Jerus. under pre¬ 
text of peace, he took advantage of the Sabbath, 
when the Jews were keeping their day of rest, to 
massacre ‘great multitudes.’ He is characterised 
as ‘that detestable ringleader’ (PV ‘lord of 
pollutions ’ ; uvadpxvv, not occurring elsewhere, 
possibly ‘ ruler of the Mysians,’ but probably 
‘ leader in foul deeds ’), while the use of the article 
seems to point to one previously mentioned, and so 
suggests his identity with the ‘ governor of C<ele- 
Syria’ (in eh. 3° and 4 4 : No. 1 above). The 
interval of nine years leaves this at least doubtful ; 
but there is less reason to question his identity wit h 
the person not named but described at 1 Mac Y 2 ' J 
as ‘chief collector of tribute’ sent by the Hellenizing 
king to carry out his policy of destruction. Jos. 
{Ant. XII. vii. 1) designates him as commandant 
( (TTpaTTjyds) of Samaria (apparently — provincial 
governor, /x^piddpxv s, XII. v. 5), and records his sub¬ 
sequent fall, in conflict with Judas Maccabmus, as 
does also 1 Mac 3 10 " 12 . 

4. At 2 Mac 12 2 A., ‘son of Ccnmeus,’ appears 
as one of the local commandants who, notwith¬ 
standing the covenant that the Jews should have 
rest and leave to observe their own laws, continued 
to vex them, and to countenance such attacks on 
their liberties as the treacherous massacre at Joppa, 
which Judas hastened to avenge. Nothing more 
is known of him. The patronymic ‘ son of 
Gunmens’ distinguishes him from ( 1 ) the son of 
Thrasreus and (2) the son of Mencstheus; and 
the suggestion of Winer {HWB s.v ., following 
Luther’s rendering cdlen ), that Vcwalov might be 
taken as an adjective, ‘ the well-born,’ used ironically 
(presumably of the latter), is highly improbable; 
for, as Grimm remarks, the irony would be too 
covert, and Gennams occurs elsewhere as a proper 
name (Pape, s.v.). 

5. When Demetrius it. Nikator came forward to 
claim his father’s crown in rivalry to Alexander 
Palas (about n.c. L18), we learn from 1 Mac. 10 87 ' 86 
that he appointed {KartcrTpatv) A., who was over 
Code-Syria; who gathered a great force, challenged 
Jonathan the high priest as a supporter of Palas, 
but. after a series of successful manoeuvres on the 


part of Jonathan with the support of his brother 
Simon, was defeated in battle at Azotus (B.C. 147). 
From the mode of expression, he would seem to 
have been previously governor under Palas, and 
w on over by Demetrius ; which is the more prob¬ 
able, if he is to be identified with the A. mentioned 
by Polybius (xxxi. 19. 6 and 21. 2) as the fftivrpcxpos 
(foster-brother) and confidant of the elder 
Demetrius, who shared in the plot for his escape 
from Pome, and may readily have sympathised 
with the claims of the younger, when he came to 
assert them. Jos. {Ant. XJii. iv. 3) calls him a 
Daian, i.e. one of the Dai or Paine near the 
Caspian Sea, and speaks as though he fought 
against Jonathan in the interest of Palas ; but this, 
as Grimm {in loc.) shows, is much less probable. 
The circumstance that the A. of Polybius had two 
brothers, Meleager and Mencstheus (xxxi. 21. 2), is 
a somewhat slender ground for assuming relation¬ 
ship to the son of Menesthcus (No. 3 above). 

William 1\ Dickson. 

APOLLOPHANES (’AttoMu^s, 2 Mac 10 37 ), a 
Syrian killed at the taking of Gazara by Judas 
Maccabeus. This Gazara is not the well-known 
town in the Shephelah, near to Nicopolis and 
Ekron; probably it should be identified with 
Jazcr on the farther side of Jordan, in the 
Ammonite country (so Raw 1 in son). See 1 Mac 5 8 . 

II. A. White. 

APOLLOS (’AttoXXcus). — An Alexandrian Jew 
(Ac 18‘ 4 ). Apollonius, of which Apollos is a 
natural abbreviation, is the reading of Cod. I), 
the chief representative of the Western text of 
the Acts, which is here very interesting, and 

i irobahly presents a genuine tradition. He is 
[escribed as ‘fervent in spirit’ (see lto 12 11 ), as 
‘an eloquent man’ (for \6ytos means this rather 
than ‘ learned’), and as ‘mighty in the Scriptures/ 
i.e. w r ell versed in the Gr. OT. He seems to 
have been connected with Alexandria by early 
residence as well as by race, for I) records that 
his religious instruction was received tv rp irarptot. 
He came to Ephesus in the summer of 54, while 
St. Paul was on his third missionary journey, and 
there 4 he spake and taught accurately the things 
concerning Jesus, knowing only the baptism of 
John ; and he began to speak boldly in the syna¬ 
gogue.’ The precise character ot his religious 
knowledge is not easily determined from these 
few words. it has been generally held that A.’s 
instruction in ‘the way of the Lord’ (v. 2B , see 
Is 40 3 , Mt 3 3 ) was such as any well-educated 
.few might have gathered from teaching like that 
of the Paptist, based on the Messianic piophecies. 
This view is confirmed to some extent by the 
account of w hat happened w hen St. Paul returned 
to Ephesus after A. s departure. He there found 
twelve disciples, who being asked, ‘Did ye receive 
the Holy Ghost when ye believed ? ’ returned an 
answer which showed their ignorance of any dis¬ 
tinctive gift of the Holy Spirit. They explained 
that they had formerly received John’s baptism, 
hut willingly accepted the Christian rite at St. 
Paul’s hands. It is probable that these men were 
disciples of A., and that, having been influenced by 
his teaching in the synagogues of Ephesus, their 
knowledge of Christian truth fairly represented his. 
Put Plass {in lor.) points out that the words /xadpral 
and TuarcvaavTcs used of them are never used save 
of Christians, and thus some knowledge at the 
least of the Christian story may be supposed to 
have been theirs. Indeed A. is said (v. 2 ®) to have 
taught aKpipus the things concerning Jesus, al¬ 
though he knew' only of the baptism of John. 
And so Plass suggests that, possibly from a 
written Gospel which had reached Alexandria, A. 
had learnt the main facts of the Lord's life, and 
that his ignorance of Christian baptism may be 
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explained by his not having come in the way of 
Christian teachers. Taking this view, the narra¬ 
tive proceeds naturally : Mint when Priscilla and 
Aquua heard him, they took him onto them, and 
expounded unto him the way of God aKpifilaTepov.' 
It would seem probable, though the fact is not 
Btated, that A. received baptism at their hands, as 
his followers in a like case did at the hands of St. 
Paul. After some stay in Ephesus, A. determined 
to go to Corinth, an invitation to do so having 
come to him, according to the Western text, from 
certain Corinthians who were in Ephesus at the 
time. They gave him letters of commendation, 
and when he arrived in Corinth ‘he helped them 
much which had believed through grace; for ho 
powerfully confuted the Jews and that publicly, 
showing oy the Scriptures that Jesus was the 
Christ* (Ac IH‘ M ). 

In the spring of 57, A. having returned to 
Ephesus, we learn from 1 Co (see esp. I 12 and 3 5 ) 
that there were divisions among the Christians at 
Corinth, the names of Paul and A. (as well as of 
Peter) being used as those of paity leaders.* The 
question at issue may have neon only as to the 
relative importance of Paul and A. in the founding 
of the Corinthian Church ; but it seems likely that 
there was also a difference in the manner in which 
the gospel was presented by each. Possibly the 
eloquence of A. as contrasted with St. Paul’s 
rugged style (see 1 Co 2 1 ' 7 , 2 (Jo 11°) appealed to 
a certain cultivated class at Corinth, and it may 
be (though for this there is no proof) that some 
doctrinal dilVerenccs appeared alter the lapse of 
years. The teaching of A.’s followers may, c.g ., 
have degenerated into Antinomian Gnosticism. 
However that may he, the Corinthian Church was 
agitated by bitterly opposed factions as late ad the 
time of Clement ot Home. Hut it is unlikely that 
there was any personal disagreement between St. 
Paul and A. It has indeed been suggested that in 

1 Co 2 1 , St. Paul has the eloquent A. in his mind, 
and again in 2 (Jo 3 1 , where he declares that he 
at least needed no commendatory letters; and it 
is curious that A. is not mentioned at all as one of 
the founders of the Christian society at Corinth in 

2 Co l ly . Hut however wo explain these passages, 
they do not prove anything like serious estrange¬ 
ment. In 1 Co 10 12 , St. Paul, probably in answer 
to an invitation for A., says, ‘As touching A., the 
brother, I besought him much to come unto you 
with the brethren, and it was not at all his will to 
come now [or ‘ not God’s will that he should 
come now’]; but he will come when he shall have 
opportunity.’ A. may well have been unwilling to 
return at a time when his presence would inilame 
party spirit. The last mention of A. in the NT is 
in Tit 3 13 . lie was then (A.D. G7) in Crete, or was 
shortly expected there; and St. Paul urges Titus 
to set him forward on his journey with Zenas,—a 
kindly message which, while it does not suggest 
personal intimacy, does not suggest either any 
difference of interest or hostility of sentiment. 
Jerome (in lac.) thinks that A. retired to Crete 
until he heard that the divisions at Corinth were 
healed, and says that he then returned and became 
bishop of that city. 

It was first suggested by Luther, and the opinion 
is now widely held, that A. was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. See Hebrews. 

Litbraturk.—C onybeare and Howson, St. Paul, vol. ii. oh. 
xiv. Neander, Planting , bk, iii. oh. vii. llenan, St. Paul , 
pp. 240, 372 ff. Blass, Com. on Acts , pp. 201-3, and in Expos. 
Times, vii. 564; Wright, ib. ix. 8. J, H. BERNARD. 


* Field, following Chrysostom, on 1 Co 46, suggests that the 
names of the real party leaders are not known to us, and that 
St. Paul substituted for them his own name and that of Apollos. 
But, though his note is interesting, we prefer to follow the 
simpler and more usual interpretation in the text. 


APOLLYON (’A 7 ro\\iW ‘Destroyer’).—The tr. of 
the Heb. name fnjs, the angel of the Abyss in Uev 
qa-n, VV ], Q W as king over the destructive locusts. 
In the Talm. tract Shabbath 55 a we find reference 
to the angels of destruction (nSnn % 3 nSo) who accom¬ 
plish God’s purpose on the wicked. They are six in 
number: Wrath, Indignation, Anger, Destruction, 
Desolation, and Consumption. Over these are 
placed Abaddon and Mawoth (nyp Death). See 
Weber, System tier Pal. Theol. p. 166 f. These 
are obviously later Judaic developments of the 
simpler ideas of OT ; for the tendency of Judaism 
after the Exile, and esp. during the Gr. period, 
was to interpolate personal mediating activities 
between the supersensuous and the phenomenal 
world. But though this enormous development of 
angelology was stimulated by Hellenic speculative 
ideas, its ultimate source must be traced to Bab, 
religion (cf. Schwally, Das Lcben nach dem Tode , 
pp. 146 f.). Respecting the plague-demons of Bab. 
exorcism and personifications of evil, see Sayce, 
ffibbert Lect. pp. 306-312; cf. also 327-335. 

Another name of like signification to that of A. 
is the Hellenic ’A <rp.o5aios Asmodteus, a name which 
occurs in To 3 8 as that of the evil spirit which slew 
the seven husbands of Sarah, daughter of ltaguel. 
This is the Gnccised form of the Heb. * Des¬ 

troyer. ’ The derivation of this name must obviously 
be sought in the Heb. icv ‘to destroy.’ The 
etymology which connects it with the Pers. A 6 shrna 
dadva, leader of the devas, adopted by Levy in his 
Chaldee Lex. from Windischmann (Zoruastr. 
Sludicn), is by no means so probable. This personi¬ 
fication appears to be the same as 6 ’0 \o0pevwv of 
Wis IS* 5 . In the Targ. on Ec l 12 he is called ndVd 
’TBH ‘king of evil spirits.’ Tt is not necessary 
to refer to the Jewish fables which represent 
Asniod.cus as the offspring of Tubalcain and his 
sister Noeina. Respecting Paul’s use of 6\o0pevr 
(rvrkf'Q of Ex 12 23 ), introduced by him into the 
narrative of Mu 10 12 ‘ r *, see lleinriei - Meyer on 
1 Co 10 10 . 

The OT conceptions respecting Abaddon may be 
gathered from a comparison of the passages Job 
26® 28 22 31 12 . In the first of these the word 
Abaddon stands in parallelism with She61 or the 
underworld (Hades), just as we lind in Pr 15 n . 
Delitzseh in his comment on this last passage 
endeavours to draw a distinction between Shc 6 l 
and Abaddon, the latter designating the lowest 
depth of Hades ; but I see no warrant for this in 
OT, though in later times wo know that such a 
distinction was made (Schwally, ibid. p. 166, on 
Lk 16 22 * 26 , and Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 169). 
Moreover, in Job 31 12 the same conception prevails 
in the mind of the writer as in the previous OT 
passages to which we have referred. So also in 
Ps 88 u , where Abaddon and the grave stand in 
parallelism. On the other hand, it is worthy of 
notice that in Job 28 22 we lind the beginnings of 
that personification which in later times was to 
have so extended a development. For in that 
passage both Abaddon and Death are personified, 
and words are ascribed to them. Cf. the vivid and 
dramatic nortrayal of the devouring Sheol in Is 
5 U . On the use of jVijti in the Wisdom literature 
of OT see art. Abaddon. 

Owen C. Whitehouse. 

APOSTASY. —Tho Eng. word does not occur. 
The Gr. airotTraala is used twice : ( 1 ) iu defining the 
charge made against St. Paul (Ac 21 21 ) that he 
‘ taught all the Jews which are among the Gentiles 
to forsake Moses ’ (so AV, RV ; Gr. aTroaraalav a 7 r 6 
MouWujs, lit. ‘a. from Moses’); and ( 2 ) as the word 
used for the ‘falling away’ (so AV, RV) which 
precedes or accompanies the revelation of the 
4 Man of Sin ’ (2 Tli 2 3 ). See Comm, in loc. and 
art. Man of Sin. J. Hastings. 
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APOSTLE. —Tho proper meaning of dirbaroXo^ is 
an ambassador, who not only carries a message 
like an ILyytXos , but also represents the sender. So 
Herodotus (i. 21) of Alyattes to Miletus; (v. 38) 
of Miletus to Sparta. Tho influence of Athens 
diverted it for a time ( e.g . Dcmosth. p. 252) to 
mean a naval squadron ; and in later law aTruaruXoi 
were the lillenc dimissoriw by which a case was re¬ 
ferred to a higher court. In Hcl. Greek it returns 
to its other meaning. This is not very distinct in 
1 K 14° (Ahijah dr. aKXripbs to Jeroboam’s wife), the 
only place where it is found in LXX, though 
Symmachus has it clear in Is IS 2 (that sendeth D’T* 
by the sea). So there seem to have been drbaroXoi 
sent from Jerusalem to collect the temple money, 
and cltt6(jtoXol sent by tho foreign Jews to bring it 
to Jerus. Later on, tho patriarch at Tiberias had 
utt6<jtqXoi at liis disposal (Kpipli. Hcer. 30, p. 129; 
Cod. Theod. xviii. 8 . 14, where Honoring, in 398, 
abolishes the whole system of taxation. See 
Gothofred, ad loc.). 

In NT it is found Mt 10 2 (twp 5k 5u>5cKa air .), 
Mk G 30 ( ol ct 7 r.—those sent forth, v. 7 ), Jn 13 10 (in the 
general sense), and frequently in Luke and Paul. 
Once (lie 3 1 ) of our Lord liimself, which is the 
thought of Jn 17 18 . 

After the ascension the number of tho Lord’s 
apostles was not lixed at twelve, except in the 
figurative language of Rev 2L 14 . Sotting aside 
envoys of men (2 Co S 23 dir. tKKXyai&v, Pli 2’* 
vp&v 5k dir.) and false apostles (2 Co U 13 , Rev 2 2 ) 
who needed to he tried (contrast krelpaoas with 
1 Jn 4 1 5oMjnd{tTc), we have lirst Matthias, though 
it is best left an open question whether he was 
permanently numbered with the Eleven. Of Paul 
and Barnabas there can be no doubt ( e.g . Ac 14 14 
ol air. It teal 11 .), and of James the Lord’s brother 
very little (Gal l 19 , 1 Co 15 7 and perhaps 9 rj ). 
Andronieus and Junias at Rome seem to be 
'notable.’ apostles (Ro 1G 7 irian/LOi. iv rois air.), and 
possibly Silvanus also was an apostle. On the 
other band, Timothy is shut out by the greetings 
of 2 Co, Col, Pli, and possiblv 2 Ti 4 5 (euayye- 
Xurrou), and A polios (1 Co 4 rt - 9 is indecisive) by 
Clement {Ep. 47), who most likely knew the fact of 
the case. 

The first qualification of the apostle was to have 
'seen the Lord’ (Lk 21 48 , Ac l 8 - 22 , 1 Co 9 1 ), for his 
first duty was to bear witness of the Lord’s resur¬ 
rection ( e.q . also Ac 2 32 ). Matthias, Paul, and 
James (1 Co 15 7 ) bad this qualification ; probably 
Barnabas, Andronieus, and Junias, who were all 
of the earliest disciples ; and very possibly Silvanus 
also. On the other hand, it is unlikely of A polios, 
hardly possible of Timothy, who were not apostles. 
Wo have no reason to suppose that this condition 
was ever waived, unless we throw forward the 
Teaching into the 2nd cent. The second qualifica¬ 
tion was (2 Co 12 12 ) the ‘ signs of an apostle,’ which 
consisted partly in all patience, partly in signs and 
wonders and powers, and partly again {e.g. I Co 9 2 ) 
in etlective work among his own converts. 

These, however, were only Qualifications which 
others also held. A direct call was also needed, 
for (1 Co 12 23 kffero 6 Eph 4 11 aierbs tSwKev) no 
human authority could choose an apostle. In the 
case of Barnabas and Saul (Ac 13 s ) an outward 
commission from the Church was added; and if 
Matthias remained an apostle, we must for once 
assume that the outward appointment somehow 
included the inward call of the Spirit. 

The work of the apostle was (1 Co l 17 ) to preach, 
or (2 Co 5 20 , Eph 6 20 ) to bo an ambassador on be¬ 
half of Christ. lie was (Lk 24 48 ) to be a witness 
to all nations, and (Mt 28 19 ) to make disciples of 
them, so that the whole world was his mission 
field. There is no authentic trace (legends in 
Eus. HE iii. 1 , and apocryphal works) of any local 


division of the world amongst the apostles, though 
(Gal 2 y ) it was settled at the Conference that the 
Three were to go to the Jews, Paul and Barnabas 
to the Gentiles. St. Paul’s refusal (Ro 15 20 ) to 
‘build on another man’s foundation’ was due 
rather to courtesy and prudence than to any par¬ 
ticular assignment of districts to another apostle. 

It follows that the apostle belonged to the 
Church in general, and had no local ties. He had 
a right indeed (1 Co 9 U u ) to eat and drink and 
live oil* the gospel, and to lead about a Christian 
woman as a wifo; but this was all. Ilis life was 
spent in journeyings, in labours, and distresses 
(2 Co 6 4 ), standing in the front of danger like 
(1 Co 4 9 ) some doomed bestiarius of the amphi¬ 
theatre. Certain dwelling-place ho had none. 
The 'Teaching goes so far as to declare him a false 
prophet if he stays a third day in one place. St. 
Paul worked for months together from Corinth and 
Ephesus ; but they were only centres for his work, 
no settled homo tor him. Only tho unique posi¬ 
tion of Jems, seemed to call for a stationary 
apostle in James the Lord’s brother, who, more¬ 
over, was not one of tho Twelve. John and Philip, 
and possibly Andrew, only settled down in Asia in 
their old age. 

The apostle’s relation to the Churches he founded 
was naturally indefinite. He would (Ac 14 23 ) 
choose their first local officials, start them in the 
right way, and generally help them with fatherly 
counsel (1 Co 4 14 - 1B ) when he saw occasion. There 
is no sign that he took any share in their ordinary 
administration. St. Paul interferes with it only 
in cases where the Churches have gone seriously 
wrong. All that he seems to aim at is (1) to up¬ 
hold the authority committed to him ; ( 2 ) to cheek 
teachings which made the gospel vain, like the 
duty of circumcision, the denial of the resurrec¬ 
tion, or the need of asceticism ; (3) to stop cor - 
porate misconduct which the Churches themselves 
•would not stop, as when the Corinthians saw no 
great liann in fornication, or turned the Lord’s 
Supper into a scene of disorder. Questions referred 
to him ho answers as far as possible on general 
principles, giving (1 Co 7) a command of the Lord 
when ne can, and in default of it an opinion of his 
own, and sometimes a hint that they need not 
have asked him. In general, the apostle is not a 
regular ruler in the same sense as a modern bishop, 
but an occasional referee like the visitor of a college, 
who acts only in ease of special need. 

Literature. —Lightfoot, (Jal. t Excursus on The Name and 
Office of an Apostle ; Harnack, Texte it. ITnters. ii. 1, pp. 0.1-118 ; 
Weizsaokrr, A post. Zeitalter 2 581-690; ITaupt, Zum Verstaml- 
nis8 d. Apostolat8 im N.T., 1800. H. M. G WATKIN. 

APOTHECARY is found Ex 30 23 - w 37 s9 , 2 Ch 16 14 , 
Neh 3 8 , Ec 10 1 , and in every case RV gives per¬ 
fumer instead. For the ref. is not to the selling of 
drugs, but to the making of perfumes (npn spice, 
perfume ; n,yi to mix spice or manufacture perfume; 
npn a perfumer). But in Sir 38 8 49 1 (/xupe^ 6 s) RV 
retains a., though from 49 1 it is evident that the 
perfumer is meant. J. Hastings. 

APPAIM (o:c 8 ‘the nostrils’).—Son of Nadab, a 
man of Judah (1 Ch 2 :!,) - 31 ). See Genealogy. 

APPAREL. —In early Eng. a. is used of house¬ 
hold furniture, the rigging of a ship, and the like, 
but in AV it is confined to clothing. Although 
the word is now practically obsol., RV (following 
older VSS) has introduced it some ten times. In 
1 S 17 88,39 a. replaces ‘armour’ of AV, very 
properly, for the reference is to Saul’s military 
dress, not his armour. 1 P 3 4 RV ‘the incorrupt¬ 
ible a. of a meek and quiet spirit’ is the only in¬ 
stance of a fig. use of the word in the Bible. (Cf. 
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Ph 2 8 , Tindalo’s tr., ‘and was found in his a. as a 
man,’ AV and RV ‘fashion’). Apparelled occurs 
2 S 111 18 , Lk 7 M ; to which RV adds Ps Oil 1 hls 
(both iig.). See Dress. J. Hastings. 

APPARENTLY, only Nu 12 8 , and in the old 
sense of ‘openly , 5 ‘evidently , 5 not as now, ‘seem¬ 
ingly 5 : ‘ With him will I speak mouth to mouth, 
even a. (liV ‘manifestly’), and not in dark 
speeches . 5 Cf. Shaks. Coin. Err. iv. i. 78 — 

* If he should 6corn me so apparently’. 

J. HASTINGS. 

APPARITION. —Tins word does not occur in AV 
except in the Apocr., Wis 17 3 (Gr. fr/SaA/xa, RV 
‘spectral form 5 ), 2 Mac 3 24 (Gr., fVn^dveia, RV 
‘apparition , 5 liVm ‘manifestation), and 5 4 (Gr. 
€Tri<l>dveia f RV ‘vision , 5 ltVm ‘manifestation 5 ). 
The Revisers have introduced a. at Mt M-' J , Mk 6 1U 
as tr. of (f)dPTacrfxa (AV ‘spirit 5 ). J. Hastings. 

APPEAL.— I. In thk Old Testament.— There 
is no provision made in the OT for appeal in the 
proper sense of the word, that is, for the recon¬ 
sideration by a higher court of a case already tried. 
The distinction made in the Law between tiie com¬ 
petence of higher and lower courts is of a different 
nature. A ‘ great matter 5 must bo reserved for 
the supreme court, while the lower officers are 
competent to decide a small matter. This dis¬ 
tinction is found in one of the oldest parts of the 
Pent. (Ex 18- 1 - 22 [K]), and in Dt 17 8 -® ID]. And 
the allusion to the delays in legal proceedings of 
which Absalom took advantage, 2 S 15 3 , also 
points to the antiquity of what is, after all, an 
obvious device inevitable in a growing nation. 
The supreme court for the hardest cases was either 
the king or the priest or the prophet, as the mouth¬ 
piece of J" Himself. The law of l)t 1 D 1G_1H is 
more like real apneal, for there a ‘controversy 5 
and ‘ false witness * seem to be presupnosed before 
‘the judges make diligent inquisition’; but prob¬ 
ably the first proceedings were rather admini¬ 
strative than judicial, and it hardly amounts to a 
second hearing of the case on appeal. According 
to 2 Ch 19 11 Jehoshaphat placed Zehadiah over 
the judges whom he appointed city by city through¬ 
out Judah ; but it does not follow that he was to 
hear appeals from the local courts. 

For the appellate jurisdiction of later times, see 
Sanhedrin. 

II. In the New Testament.— Ac 25, 26, and 
28 1 ®. St. Paul was liable to be tried either by ( 1 ) a 
Jewish, or by ( 2 ) a Roman court. ( 1 ) The Roman 
government at this period allowed the authorities of 
each synagogue to exercise discipline over Jews, 
only they were not allowed to put any one to 
death. The Sanhedrin at Jerusalem appears to 
have had more moral weight and a wider juris¬ 
diction (Ac IF 20 12 ), but not larger legal powers 
(Jn 18 31 ); and the incidents of Ac 7 58 22 4 20 l,) are 
to be regarded as in the eye of the law cases of 
lynching, at which the Roman government con¬ 
nived. A Roman citizen was entitled to claim 
exemption from the jurisdiction of the synagogue, 
but nevertheless St. Paul submitted to it live times 
(2 Co IF 4 , Ac 28 i9 ). 

(2) He was also liable to be brought before the 
Roman governor in charge of the province or dis¬ 
trict (Ac 18 la etc.). 

When, then, Festus asked him whether he was 
willing to go up to Jerusalem and there be judged 
‘before me 5 (Ac 25 y ), it is not clear whether the 
proposal was that he should be tried ( 1 ) by the 
Sanhedrin in the presence of Festus, or ( 2 ) more 
probably by Festus himself at Jerusalem rather 
than Cmsarea, on the pretext that the charge could 
be better Bifted there; but if so, why is the 
prisoner’s consent necessary (Ac 25 9, In the 


one case St. Paul ‘appeals 5 from the Jewish tribunal 
to the Roman, invoking Ca*snr himself as supreme 
magistrate, because Foetus was about to surrender 
him to the Jewish authorities (see Ac 25’ 1 ). In 
the other case he ‘ appeals 5 from Ke.-uus the delegate 
(procurator) to the legal governor of the province, 
viz. Caesar himself. It is further not clear whether 
the alternative in Ac 25 12 -- 5 was that St. Paul 
should be released at once (Ac 20 3J 28 w ), or that 
he should be compelled, in spite of his ‘appeal , 5 
to stand his trial at Jerusalem. This last is not 
impossible, for we learn from other sources [e.g. 
Suetonius, Ualba 9) that at this time even a 
Roman citizen could not insist on being sent ou to 
thesupreme court from tliatof a provincial governor, 
who had the power of life and death {jiut yladii ); 
but only it was at his peril that the governor 
refused such an appeal. It was not uncommon for 
the governor in such a case to write to the emperor 
for instructions. The appeal in St. Paul’s case 
has no connexion with either the provocatio ad 
populum , or the appeal to the tribunes of the plebs, 
as they existed under the Roman Republic. (See 
Mommsen, liomisches StaalsrechC, ii. 258, 931.) 

W. (). Burrows. 

APPEASE. —To a. in its mod. use is to pro¬ 
pitiate an angry person. In this sense is Gn 32-° 
‘I will a. him with the present 5 ; 1 Mac 13 47 
‘ Simon was a <l toward them 5 (RV ‘ reconciled unto 
them 5 ); and Is 57° RV ‘shall I be a ' 1 for these 
things ? 5 Everywhere else in AV a. has the obs. 
meaning of to quieten (w hich is the orig. meaning, 
ad pacem, to ‘ bring to peace ’), as Ac 19 :j: ' ‘ when the 
town-clerk had a* (RV ‘quieted’) the people 5 ; 
Pr 15 ,a ‘But he that is slow to anger a th strife 5 ; 
Est 2 1 ‘ when the wrath of king Ahasuerus was a d 5 
(RV ‘pacified’); Sir 43 s3 ‘he a th the deep 5 (RV 
‘ hath stilled ’); 2 Mac 4 31 ‘ 'then came the king in 
all haste to a. matters’ (RV ‘settle matters’). 

.1. Hastings. 

APPERTAIN. —To ‘a. to 5 is (1) to belong to, of 
actual possession: Nu 16 32 ‘all tin. men that 
a ”* 1 unto Korah 5 (m'p^ -itj’.x; dinh-^) ; Lv 0 s ‘give it 
unto him to whom it a‘‘ u ' ’; Nell 2 a ‘the palace 
which a otl to the house . 5 ( 2 ) To belong to, of right 
or privilege : To 6 12 ‘ the right of inheritance doth 
rather a. to thee than to any other 5 ; 2 Ch 26 18 
‘It a L ‘ th not unto thee, Uzzian, to burn incense 5 
(1611 ed. ‘pertaineth not , 5 so RV, Heb. sj^’K 1 ?); Bar 
2 ° ‘To the Lord our God a etb righteousness 5 (RV 
‘belongeth’) ; 1 Es 8 Wi , 1 Mac UP* 42 , 2 Mac 15 33 . 
(3) To be appropriate: Jer lu 7 ‘Who would not 
fear thee, O King of nations? for to thee doth 
it a . 5 (nps; ^); 1 Es l 12 ‘ they roasted the Passover 
with lire, as a oth5 (so RV ; Gr. u>s KaO/jKd , as is 
jittina. Cf. Lv 5 10 fcpyss ‘according to the ordin¬ 
ance r ). See PUHTENANCE. J. HASTINGS. 

APPHIA. —A Christian lady of Colossie, a 
member of the household of Philemon, very 
probably his wife. Her memory is honoured in 
the Greek Church on Nov. 22, as having been 
stoned to death at Colossie with Philemon, 
Archippus, and Onesimus in the reign of Nero ; 
but the authority for this fact is unknown. The 
name is Phrygian, being frequent in Phrygian 
Inscriptions under the varying forms ’Av^la, *A<fi4>ia, 
’AirtpLas. In Philem. (v. 2 ) the best attested reading 
is ’A wcplqL ; but ’A’Ag 0 lp, 'Ainrlq. are also found, 
and the Latin VSS vary between Apphiag Apphiadi, 
Appue. In the latter ease it was probably assimi¬ 
lated to the Latin Appia (Lightfoot, Coloss. p. 372; 
Mena-on, November, pp. 143-147). W. Lock. 

APPHUS (’Att^ous, 2a <fxf>od$ A, 2a7r0oes N V, Apph us 

(Vulg.), .m n (Syr.), 1 Mac 2 ® 5 A <f>(povs (Jos. 
Ant. XII. vi. 1)), the surname of Jonathan the Mac* 
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cabee. The name is usually thought to mean 
‘ Dissembler’ (ccsn); and some suppose that it was 
given to Jonathan for his stiatagem against the 
tribe of the Jambri, who had killed his brother 
John (1 Mac 9 3V 41 ). 11. A. White. 

APPIUS, MARKET OF ('Amrtov <f>6pou , A V Appii 
Forum , Ac 28 lft ), was one of the two points on St. 
Paul’s journey to Koine at which he was met by 
Christian brethren from the capital. It was 
situated 13 miles from Rome, on the great Appian 
military highway, which formed the main route 
for intercourse with (1 recce and the East. As 
a station where travellers halted and changed 
horses, it naturally became a seat of trallic 
and local jurisdiction. It was, moreover, the 
northern terminus of a canal {fossa) which was 
carried alongside of the road, and was used, as we 
learn from Strabo (v. 233), for the conveyance, 
chiefly by night, of passengers in boats towed by 
mules. Horace has {Sat. i. 5) preserved a vivid 
picture of the place, with its boatmen, innkeepers, 
and wayfarers, cheating, carousing, and quarrelling, 
amidst an accompanying plague of gnats and frogs 
from the Pomptine marshes. 

William 1\ Dickson. 

APPLE (irsn tappuah). —The conditions to be 
fulfilled by t he tappuah are that it should be a fine 
tree, suitable to sit under (Ca 2 3 ): ‘As the apple 
tree among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved 
among the sons. I sat down under his shadow 
with great delight.’ It should be of size suflieient 
to overshadow a booth or house (Ca 8 °): * T raised 
thee up under the apple tree; there thy mother 
brought thee forth ; there she brought thee forth 
that bare thee.’ It had a sweet fruit (Ca 2 s ) : ‘ and 
his fruit was sweet to my taste.’ It also had a 
deasant smell (Ca 7 s ): ‘ and the smell of thy nose 
ike apples.’ It was used to revive a person 
who was languid (Ca 2 5 ): ‘Stay me with 
raisins, comfort me with apples; for I am sick 
of love.’ 

The apple fulfils all the conditions perfectly. 
It is a fruit tree which often attains a large size, 
is planted in orchards and near houses, and is a 
special favourite of the people of Palestine and 
Syria. It is true that the fruit of the Syrian 
apple is far inferior to that of Europe, and especi¬ 
ally to that of America. Nevertheless it is a 
favourite with all the people, ami in a few places fine 
varieties have been introduced and thriven well. 
Doubtless sueh an epicure as Solomon would have 
had many of the choicest kinds. Almost all the 
apples of Syria and Palestine are sweet. To 
European and American palates they seem insipid. 
Put they have the delicious aroma of the better 
kinds, and it is for this quality that they are most 
prized. It is very common, when visiting a friend, 
to have an apple handed to you, just to smell. Sick 
people almost invariably ask the doctor if they 
may have an apple; and if he objects, they urge 
their case with the plea that they only want it to 
smell. If a person feels faint or sea-sick, he likes 
nothing belter than to get an apple to smell. It 
is an everyday sight to see an apple put over the 
mouth of the small earthenware water pitcher 
(called in Arabic abrig) to givo a slight aroma of 
apple to the water. The first thing with which 
the capricious appetite of a convalescent child is 
tempted is an apple, which he fondles and squeezes 
with his lingers to develop the aroma, but perhaps 
never so much as bites. A very favourite preserve 
is also made of the apple. 

It will be seen by these facts that the apple 
fulfils all the conditions of the tappuah . Add to 
this that the Arabic name tiff Ah is identical, and 
noway ambiguous as to its signification, and the 
evidence is complete. There is no other fruit 


which at all realises all these conditions. The 
quince has a sour, acerb taste, never sweet. The 
citron was probably introduced later than OT 
times; it has a fruit with a thick rind, eatable 
only after a very elaborate process of preserving 
with sugar. The pulp is never eaten in any form. 
The orange is a fruit introduced from the Spanish 
Peninsula during the Midtile Ages. Its name, 
burdekdn , is a corruption of the Arabic name for 
Portugal, bartuyhal. it was probably not known 
to the Hebrews. The apricot is not a fruit with 
any special fragrance, and is never used as the 
apple to refresh the sick. A further confirmation 
of the identity of tappuah with tiff ah , the Arabic 
for apple, is the present name Teffdh for Fcth - 
tappuah (Jos 15 r ‘ 3 ). 

The * pictures of silver’ (Pr 25 n ) in which apples 
of gold are said to be placed, may have been filigree 
silver baskets for fruit. The Oriental silversmiths 
excel in the manufacture of such ware. 

G. E. Post. 

APPLE OF THE EYE (lit. ‘ child [ficex, dim. of 
bcn man] of the eye’; sometimes rg ‘ daughter of 
the eye.’ Ps 17 M , in combination, ?g*n 3 j'ltf'io ‘as 
child, daughter of, the eye.’ Once, Zee 2 8 , rg; ‘ the 
opening, door, of the eye’) is the ‘ eyeball,’ or globe 
of the eye, especially the pupil or centre, the organ 
of vision ; composed of exceedingly delicate and 
sensitive structures, carefully shielded from external 
injury. It is enclosed in the bony orbit, supported 
behind and on the sides by a quantity of loose fat, 
protected above by the eyebrows, and in front by 
the eyelashes and eyelids, the lids closing instinc¬ 
tively in presence of danger. The surface is kept 
continually moist by an almost imperceptible flow 
of tears. Hence its preciousness makes it a fitting 
emblem of God’s unceasing and tender care for His 
people, as in Dt 32 10 , l’s 17 s , Zee 2 s . In Pr 7 a the 
same figure represents the preciousness of the 
divine law ; and in La 2 18 continuous weeping is 
enjoined because of the terrible calamities that 
had befallen the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

8. T. G WILLIAM. 

APPOINT.—In earlier Eng. this word had a con¬ 
siderable range of meaning, and there are many 
examples in A V of obsol. or archaic uses. To a. is 
literally ‘ to bring to a point,’ i.e. fix or settle. 

1. If the point in question is between two or more 
persons, then it means to ttgree , as Jg ‘20 38 ‘ Mow 
there was an a ed sign between the men of Israel 
and the Hers in wait.’ Cf. Job 2 11 ‘Job’s three 
friends . . . had made an appointment together to 
come to mourn with him and to comfort him.’ 

2 . If it is one’s own mind that is to be brought to 
a point or settled, then a. means to resolve , as 
2 8 17 14 ‘The Lord had a c, ‘ (RV ‘ordained’) to 
defeat the good counsel of Ahithophel.’ 3. If it 
is other persons or things, then a. means (r<) to 
make firm, establish, as Pr 8 29 4 Hca wi (ltV ‘ marked 
out’) the foundations of the earth.’ (6) To pre¬ 
scribe or decree , as Gn 3(F ‘ A. me thy wages, and 
l will give it’; 2 8 15 ,e ‘ Thy servants are ready to 
do whatsoever my lord the king shall a.’ (RV 
‘choose’); 2 Es \y 4 thou a cdBt death in (RV ‘for’) 
him’; Is 30 ya RV ‘every stroke of the a* 1 stall’ 
(Ileb. .rgio net? ‘ stall of foundation,’ AV ‘grounded,’ 
RVm ‘of doom’); 1 Co 4* ‘a od (RV ‘doomed’) to 
death’; 1 Th 5 9 ‘God hath not a* 1 us to wrath.’ 
(c) To set apart , as Job 7 3 ‘ wearisome nights are 
a* 1 to me’; Ac I 28 ‘they a ed (11V ‘put forward’) 
two, Joseph . . . and Matthias.’ Hence ( d) to 
assign to some purpose or position, as Lk 10 1 ‘ the 
Lord a 01 ' other seventy also.’ In this sense a. is 
used with ‘out’ in Gn 2d 44 ‘ the woman whom the 
Lord hath a* d out (RV ‘a 64 ’) for my master’s son’; 
Jos 20 2 ‘A. out for you (RV ‘assign you’) cities of 
refuge.’ Last of all (0 in Jg 18 11 * " a. means to 
furnish or equip : ‘ six hundred men a ed (11V ‘ girt ’) 
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with weapons of war/ With which cf. Shaks. Tit . 
And. IV. li. 16— 

* You may be armed and appointed well'; 

and Tindale’s tr. of Lk 17 8 ‘ Apoynt thy selfo and 
serve me.’ J. Hastings. 

APPREHEND is twice used in AV in the 
still customary sense of 4 making prisoner,’ Ac 12 4 , 
2 Co ll 83 ; but RV turns a. into ‘take’ in both 
passages, in order to make the tr. of the verb 
(ridfa) uniform. See Jn 7 30 * 32, 44 8 20 10 39 ll 67 
2l 3 * 10 , Ac 3 7 , Rev 19 20 . In Ph 3 13 - 18 a. is found 
in the nearly obsol. sense of ‘laying hold of,’ and 
is used lig., ‘If that I may a. that for which 
also I am a*” 1 of (RV ‘was a ed by’) Christ Jesus’ 

(Amer. RV ‘ laid hold on ’). To those, the only 
examples of a. in AV, RV adds Jn l 5 ‘And the 
light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness a od 
it not’ (AV ‘comprehended,’ RVtn ‘overcame,’ 
with a ref. to Jn 12 35 ‘ that darkness overtake you 
not,’ where the Cr. verb KaraXafipdvuj is the same); 
and Eph. 3 18 ‘ that ye . . . may be strong to a.* 
(same Gr., AV ‘may be able to comprehend’), ‘a 
minute and over-careful change,’ says Motile. See 
Comprehend. J. Hastings. 

APPROYE.—This word has now settled down 
into the meaning of ‘to think well of’; examples 
are Ps 49 18 , La 3 3fl . Rut in other passages we 
see it only approaching this meaning, and that 
from two sides. We may a. of a thing if its worth 
is tested by us, or if it is demonstrated to us. 
Hence (1) to test, or a. after testing (Gr. doKindfa 
or $6ki/xos) : Ro 16 10 ‘Salute Apelles, a od in Christ,’ 
2 18 and Ph l 10 * thou a™ 1 the things that are excel¬ 
lent’ (RVm ‘provest the things that differ’), Ro 
14 18 , 1 Co ll 19 16 s , 2 Co 10 18 13 7 , 2 Ti 2 18 , and in RV 
Ro 14 22 , 1 Tli 2 4 , Ja l 12 .* And (2) to demonstrate, 
or a. after demonstration : Ac 2 22 ‘ a man a ud of God 
among you (RV ‘ unto you ’) by miracles ’ ( dTroScSeiy - 
fxtuou tls vyas, ‘a strong word = clearly shown, 
pointed out specially or apart from others; it ex¬ 
presses clearness, and suggests certainty .’—Page 
and Walpole, Acts, p. 18); 2 Co 6 4 ‘in all things 
a ,,lg ourselves as the ministers of God’ {awLary/xi, 
RV ‘commending’); 7 11 ‘Ye have a*‘ d yourselves 
to be clear in this matter’ (<rwl<rrripi, Rv as AV). 
Cf. Pref. to AV (1611) ‘We do seek to a. ourselves 
to every one’s conscience.’ J. Hastings. 

APRON (.Tj’nn, Gn 3 7 ; ctfUKlvd iov ( semicinctium ), 
Ac 19 12 ).—J’he OT instance is sufficiently explained 
by the context. That of Ac 19 12 was a wrapper of 
coloured cotton, in shape and size resembling a 
bath-towel, worn by fishermen, potters, water- 
carriers, sawyers, etc., as a loin-cloth; worn also 
by grocers, bakers, carpenters, and craftsmen 

enerallv, as a protection to their clothes from 

ust and stains, and as something to wipe their 
perspiring and soiled hands upon. St. Paul would 
wear an a. when making tent-cloth. The labori¬ 
ousness of his life at Ephesus for the support of 
himself and others is referred to in the farewell 
words at Miletus (Ac 20 34 ). Handkerchiefs and 
aprons were chosen (Ac 19 12 ) because they were 
light and portable, and of the same shape for all. 
The incident referred to is in intimate agreement 
with Oriental feeling. Superstition carries it to 

* Craik (English of Shakespeare, p. 147) points out that a. in 
the Reuse of prove or tcBt is very frequent in Shake. He quote* 
Two Oent. of Verona , v. iv. 43— 

‘ O, 'tie the curse of love, and still approved, 

When women cannot love where they're beloved.' 

And he say*: ‘When Don Pedro in Much Ado about Nothing 
(n. i. 394) describe* Benedick as “of approved valour,” the 
words cannot be understood as conveying any notion of what 
we now call approval or approbation; the meaning is merely 
that he had proved his valour by his conduct.’ 
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disgusting excesses, as when the foam is taken from 
the lips of one fallen insensible after the Moslem 
religious dance ( zikr ), or when torches are frantic¬ 
ally lit from the holy fire at Jerusalem. But the 
underlying thought is that healing power being 
from aDove must prefer consecrated channels. 

G. M. Mackie. 

APT has lost its orig. meaning of ‘ fitted,’ which 
has been taken un by the compound ‘adapted.’ 
This, however, is the meaning of apt in the Bible : 
2 K24 16 ‘all of them stronganda.forwar*(n^p , ^y,) 
1 Ch 7 40 ; ‘a. to teach ’ (didatcntcds), 1 Ti 3 3 , 2 Ti 2 24 . 

J. Hastings. 

AQUILA (’AkiAcu, * an eagle ’).—The first mention 
which we have of Aquila in Scripture is in Ac 18 3 , 
where ho is described as ‘a certain Jew . . .a man 
of Pontus by race.’ It has been conjectured that 
St. Luke hero fell into a mistake, and should rather 
have described A. as belonging to the Pontian aens 
at Romo, a distinguished member of which bore 
the name of Pontius Aquila (see Oic. ad Fam. x. 
33; Suet. Jul. Cass. 78). But for this there is no 
warrant beyond the similarity of the names ; while, 
as further confirming A.’s connexion with Pontus, 
we know that the A. who in the 2nd cent, trans¬ 
lated the OT into Greek was a native of that 
country (compare also Ac 2 9 , 1 P l 1 ). Along with 
Priscilla or Prisca his wife (see Priscilla), A. 
had taken up his abode in Rome, but had to llee 
owing to a decree of Claudius, in A.D. 52, expelling 
the Jews (Suet. Claud. 25 says, * Judoeos impulsore 
Chresto a&sidue tumultuantes Roma expulit.’ For 
the meaning to be attached to the passage, see 
Neander, Pjtanzung, 1. p. 332, note 2 ; Lighttoot on 
Philippians, p. 16, noto 1 ; Pluinptre, Bill. Studies, 
p. 419). That the decree, however, did not remain 
long in force, is proved by the mention of a number 
of Jews in Rome shortly afterwards (Ac 28 17 ), and 
by A.’s own return (Ro 16 3 ). From Rome A. sought 
refuge in Corinth, where he received the apostle 
Paul on his second missionary journey. It has 
been debated whether A. had embraced (Christianity 
before meeting Paul, or whether he owed his con¬ 
version to the apostle. Against the former view 
it is urged, that if ho had been a Christian at the 
time of Ac 18 ! , he would have been described by 
the common name of yaOriT^ or disciple; against 
the latter, that if Paul had brought him to the 
truth, the fact would hardly have remained un 
recorded, and further, that community of occupa¬ 
tion rather than community of belief is specially 
mentioned as having brought the two together. 
In the absence of fuller information it is impos¬ 
sible to decide the question with certainty ; out 
the ready welcome wnieh A. evidently accorded to 
one whom the bulk of his fellow-countrymen viewed 
with such disfavour as Paul, inclines us to the 
belief that when he came to Corinth he had at 
least accepted the first principles of the Christian 
faith, though his progress and growth in it he 
doubtless owed to the apostle. If so, he and his 
wife may be ranked as amongst the earliest 
members of the Christian Church at Rome ; and it 
would be from them that Paul would learn those 
particulars regarding the state of that Church to 
which he afterwards refers in his Ep. (see Ro l 8 
16 17 ' 19 ). After about eighteen months’ intercourse 
in Corinth, A. and Priscilla accompanied Paul on 
his way to Syria, as far as Ephesus, where they 
remained behind to carry on the work, amongst 
those coming under their influence being A polios 
(Ac 18 24 ' 28 ). They were evidently still at Ephesus 
when 1 Co was written ; and their house hau come 
to be regarded as the meeting-place of one of those 
little groups of believers into which, without any 
definite organisation, the Church was then divided 
(1 Co 16 19 ; cf. Ro 16 3, 16 ). From Ephesus Aquila 
and Priscilla returned to Rome, partly perhaps on 
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account of some great danger they had run on 
Paul’s behalf, the warmth of the apostle’s greeting 
proving, further, the general esteem in which they 
were held (Ko 16 4 ). Eight years later we find 
them again at Ephesus (2 Ti 4 1W ). The frequency 
of these changes of abode has caused difficulty, 
but, apart from the fact that an itinerant life 
was strictly in accord with all that we know of 
the Jews of that day, what more natural than 
that A. and Priscilla Rhould again desire to 
revisit the city whence they had been driven, as 
soon as it was safe to do so, even supposing they 
were not specially sent by St. Paul to prepare 
for his own coming? (See Lightfoot, Phihppians, 
p. 176; Sunday and Headlam, Romans , p. xxvii 
and p. 418 IF.). 

Alter 2 Ti 4 19 A. is not again mentioned in 
Scripture, and the evidence of tradition regarding 
him is very scanty. G. Milligan. 

AQUILA’S YERSION.— See Versions (Greek). 

AR (ny Dt 2 9 , comp. yj> ‘city,’ or UNto-ny Nu 21 28 , 
Is 15 1 ), on the south bank oi the river Arnon, on 
the northern border of the Moabite territory, 
situated in a pleasant valley where two branches 
of the river united (Nu 21 15 22 3<J ‘ the city of Moab’ = 
Ar of Moab). It is possibly the same as Kerioth 
(Am 2'h .ler 48- 4 * 41 ). It is also almost certainly 
referred to in Dt 2 38 as ‘ the city that is by the 
river,’ AV, or rather, ‘in the valley,’ RV (lleb. 
Vm, LXX (pdpay£). The ruins of Kabbah, though 
often identified with Ar, lie, not on the banks of 
the Arnon, but at least 10 miles farther S., and 
represent a later city built after the old Ar had 
been destroyed by an earthquake in n.c. 342. 

Literature.— Driver, Dent, p 30 (on 2») and p. 45 (on 23C); 
Pillmann on Nil 21 lfl ; Dolitzsch on In lfd ; Dietrich in Merx, 
Archiv, i. 320 ff. ; Tristram, Land of Moab, p. Ill; and see 
further under Arnon, Kbkiotii, Rahbah. 

J. Macpherson. 

ARA (n*$).-—A descendant of Asher (1 Oh 7 s8 ). 
See Genealogy. 

ARAB (ins ‘ambush’ (?)), Jos 15 82 .—A city of 
Judah in the mountains near Dumah. Perhaps 
the ruin Er Rabiyah near Domeh. S J VP vol. iii. 
sheet xxi. 0. R. Conder. 

ARABAH — r J ’his word occurs only once 

in the AV (Jos 18‘ H ) in the description of the border 
of the lot of Benjamin ; but in RV it lias a more 
extended meaning, and is applied to at least a 
portion of the great valley (Wady el Arabah) 
which stretches from the Gulf of Akabah into the 
Jordunic basin. 1. In the former sense the name 
applies to the broad plain of alluvial land stretching 
from the N. shore ot the Dead Sea along the right 
bank of the Jordan for a distance of about 50 miles, 
and bounded on the W. by the broken line of steep 
slopes and precipitous cliffs which close in the valley 
from its junction with the Wady el Jdscleh south¬ 
wards to the heights of Kuruntfll and the shore of the 
Dead Sea itself. The surface is composed of suc¬ 
cessive terraces of gypseous marl ana loam, rising 
by steps from the river’s edge to a height of 600 
ft., and marking the successive levels at which 
the waters stood when they were receding to their 
present limits. Nearly all authorities’are now 
agreed that the plain wo arc considering was the 
site of the doomed cities Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and afterwards of the Jericho of Joshua and the 
more modern city in the time of our Lord. The 
climate is tropical and the soil rich; and being 
abundantly supplied with water from the Wady el 
'Aujah, tlie Kelt, and the MAkuk, with natural 
fountains such as the 'Ain es Sultan and 'Ain Dftk, 
it may well have deserved the title bestowed upon I 


it even in the days of Lot, ‘the garden of the 
Lord’ (Gn 13 10 ). Near the banks of the Kelt is 
situated the miserable village of Er-Riha, probably 
the ancient Gilgal, surrounded by gardens producing 
lemons, oranges, bananas, figs, melons, and castor- 
oil trees. The copious spring of Es Sultfm breaks 
out near the base of the limestone escarpment of 
Kurunttil, and its waters are caught in a basin of 
solid masonry forming the ancient baths. The 
temperature of the water in the pool, taken on 15th 
January 1884, was 71 u Fahr., but that of the spring 
itself is doubtless higher. The locality is rich in 
natural history objects, especially birds, of which 
Tristram records the bulbul ( lxos xanthopygiu£)> 
the bopping-thrush ( Cratcropus chalybeus ), the 
Indian blue kingfisher ( Alcyon smyrnensis), the sun- 
bird ( Cinnyris osea ), Tristram’s grakle ( Amydrus 
tristrami ), besides innumerable doves, swallows, 
and commoner species. 

2. In the latter sense the Wadv el-Arabah corre¬ 
sponds to the ‘Wilderness of Zin’ in part (Nu 
34 s ), where it went up to the border of Edom on the 
E. Its limits are stated above; and from the 
Gulf of Akabah to the Glior the distance is about 
105 miles. At its S. end the Wady el-Arabah rises 
gradually from the shore of the Gulf of Akabah, 
lined by a grove of palms, for a distance of 50 miles, 
and with an average breadth of 5 miles; and at this 
point, nearly opposite Mount Hor, it attains its 
summit level or (approximately) 723 ft. above that 
of the Red Sea, or 2015 ft. above that of the Dead 
Sea.* 

On the E. the Arabah is bounded by the high 
escarpment of Edom (Mount Seir), often broken 
through by deep ravines which descend from the 
table-land of the Arabian desert; except along these 
ravines, the valley is almost destitute of herbage. 
On the W. side the Arabah is bounded by terraced 
cliffs of cretaceous limestone, along which the great 
waterless plateau of the Badiet, et-Tih (Wilderness 
of Paran, Gn 21 21 , Nu 12 ,tf ) terminates. The 
floor of the Arabah is generally formed of gravel, 
blown-sand, or mud flats; and these are sometimes 
hidden beneath vast dtbdcles of shingle brought 
down by torrents from the heights above and spread 
fan-like over the sides of the valley at the entrance 
to the ravines. The surface of the sandhills is often 
marked with the footprints of gazelles, and, to a 
smaller degree, of liyamas and leopards; and at 
intervals water can lie had at springs or w'ells, of 
which the best known are the 'Ain el-Ghudyfm and 
the 'Ayun Ghurundel at the entrance to the valley 
of that name. 

Near the watershed (or saddle) at the limestone 
ridge of Er-Rishy the Arabah is contracted to a 
breadth of half a mile; but to the N. of this 
as it begins to descend towards the Dead Sea 
basin (the Glior) it widens out to a breadth of 10 
miles, and follows the course of the principal stream, 
El-Jeib, which receives numerous branches from the 
Edomite mountains on the E. and the Badiet-et 
Till on the W. These streams are fed by thunder¬ 
storms in the winter months ; but the Jcib is prob¬ 
ably perennial; and along its banks, from the 'Ain 
Abu Werideh for several miles, thickets of young 
palms, tamarisks, willows, and reeds line the course 
of the stream. At this spot, which is 24 miles from 
the banks of the Dead Sea, and at the level of the 
Mediterranean (1292 ft. above the Dead Sea), are 
to he found those remarkable lacustrine terraces of 
marl, sand, and gravel, with numerous semi-fossil 
shells of the genera Melanopsis and Melania , which 
attest the extent to which the waters of the Dead 
Sea had risen in the Pleistocene period. Other 

* The height of the watershed above the sea-lovol was deter¬ 
mined by Major Kitchener and Mr. Armstrong in 1883 to be 660 
ft., and by M. Vignes in 1880 to bo 240 metres, or 787 ft., mean 
728 it, ; or 2015 ft. above the surface of the Dead Sea. 
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terraces of marl are to be found at intervals as the 
traveller descends towards the margin of the Ghor ; 
and here the valley breaks off in a semicircular line 
of dills formed of sand, gravel, and marl, which 
encloses the Dead Sea shore, and seems to be re¬ 
ferred to in Jos 15 8 as the ‘ Ascent of Akrabbiin.’ 

Geology. —The Jordan-Arabah depression owes 
its existence mainly to the presence of a line of 
‘fault,’ or fracture of the crust, which may be 
traced at intervals from the G. of Akabali to the 
E. shore of the Dead Sea and onwards towards 
the base of llermon. This line follows closely the 
base of the Edomite escarpment, and its effect is to 
cause the formations to be relatively elevated on 
the E. and depressed towards the W. Thus 
the cretaceous limestone (corresponding to the 
English chalk formation) which forms the crest of 
the Edomite escarpment and the plateau of the 
Arabian desert above Petra, at an elevation of 3000- 
4000 ft. above the valley, is brought down on 
the W. side of the same valley to its very floor at 
Er-Rishy, and forms (as stated above) that side of 
the valley throughout its whole length, breaking 
off in cliffs of nearly horizontal strata. The more 
ancient rocks which lie at the base of the Moabite 
and Edomito escarpment never reach the surface 
along the W. side of the Wady el-Arabah. # These 
consist of red granite and gneiss, various meta- 
morphic schists, seamed by dykes of basalt, diorite, 
and porphyry; above which the carboniferous and 
cretaceous sandstones are piled in huge masses of 
nearly horizontal courses, the whole surmounted by 
the pale yellow beds of cretaceous limestone reach¬ 
ing to the summit of the escarpment. The richness 
of the colouring of the cretaceous sandstones, vary¬ 
ing from orange through red to purple, has been a 
source of admiration to all travellers, particularly 
as it is displayed amongst the ruined temples and 
tombs of tlie city of Petra. + 

Historical.—' I'ho Wady el Arabah appears to have 
been twice traversed by the Israelites : first on their 
way from Horeb to Kadesh Barnea, and afterwards 
when obliged to retrace their steps owing to the 
refusal of the king of Edom to allow them to pass 
through his land (Nu 20 21 , Dt 2 8 ). Nopassage for the 
host by which to circumvent Mount Seir was practi¬ 
cable till they reached the stony gorge of the Wady 
el I them, which enters the Arabah 4 miles N. of 
Akabah. Traversing this rough and glistering 
ravine under tho rays of an almost vertical sun, it 
is not surprising that (as wo read) ‘ the soul of 
the people was much discouraged because of the 
way’ (Nu 21 4 ). In later times the Arabah became 
a caravan route from Arabia to Pal. and Syria. 
The fort and harbour of Akabah (Ezion - geber) 
now constitute an outpost for the Egyp. Govern¬ 
ment, beyond which its authority does not ex¬ 
tend ; the Arabah, as well as the Arabian desert, 
being held by independent Arab chiefs.^ 

Literature. —Burckhardfc, Travels in Syria and the Holy 
Ixind, 1S22; Do La horde, Voyage en Orient. 182S ; Hull, Mount 
Seir, Sinai, and Western Palestine, 18S9; ‘The Physical Geol. 
and Geog. of Arabia Petrica,’ etc., in Mem. PEF, 1880; Lartct, 
Voyage d'Exploration dc la Mer Morte, t. 1880; Robinson, 
Blip, 1865 ; Stanley, Sinai and Pal.*, 18G0; Blankeukorn, 'Eut- 
stehung u. Gesch. des Todteii Moores,’ in ZDPV , 1896. 

Dean Stanley concurs with the view expressed 
above, that it was through the Wady el I them (W. 
Ithm) that the Israelites passed on their way to 
Moab after their retreat from Edom {Sinai, p. 85). 

E. Hull. 

* Except at Rita ol-Mugry, close to W. shore of G. of Akabah. 

1 Stanley speaks of these colours as ‘gorgeous,’—red passing 
Into crimson, streaked with purple, yellow, and blue like a 
Persian carpet. Sinai, p. 87. 

t The head waters of the G. of Akabah are fringed by an 
extensive grove of the date palm ( Pharnix dactyli/era), together 
with some specimens of the rarer doum palm {Hyphcene Thebaica), 
which Is also found in Upper Egypt and on the banks of the 
Atbara. These trees are probably indigenous, as the old name 
of Akabah was ‘ Elatli,’ which means a ‘grove of trees ’ (Dt 2*). 


ARABIA (my, ’Apa/Sfa), the name given by the Gr. 
geographers to the whole of the vast peninsula 
which lies between the mainlands of Asia and 
Africa. Of the application of the name in the 
Bible some account is given under Arabian ; 
this article will contain a brief account of the 
country itself, and of the references to it in the 
sacred books. 

i. Geography and Geology.— The shape of A. 
was compared by Pliny to that of Italy, but the 
breadth of the former is greater in comparison with 
its length ; the length of the W. coast-line is about 
1800 miles, while its breadth is about 600 miles 
from the Red Sea to the Pers. Gulf. The Sin. 
peninsula, which divides the Red Sea at its N. end 
into the Gulf of Suez on the W. and the Gulf of 
Akabah on the E., is ordinarily reckoned to A., of 
which the sea forms the boundary on the W., S., 
and E. sides. On the other hand, the N. limit is 
not so easily fixed. Some writers would draw an 
imaginary line from the bead of the Gulf of Akabali 
to that of tho Pers. Gulf; but this would cut the 
S. extremity of the Hamad, or stony plain which 
rises from the level of the Euphrates, and a little 
N. of 29° suddenly alters into the broken dunes of 
red sand called by modern writers Nefud. It seems 
best, therefore (with the most recent authorities), 
to extend the application of the name A. through¬ 
out the Hamad, making the Euphrates for the 
greater part of its course the N. boundary ; Syria, 
which separates it from the Mediterranean, 
forming, between about lats. 32-36°, its E. 
neighbour. 

Eor an incalculable period the sea has been re¬ 
ceding from the Arabian coast, at a rate reckoned 
at 22 metres yearly. Hence the peninsula is, esp. 
on the W. and S. Rides, fringed with lowlands, 
called by the Arabs Tibamah ; yet on parts of the 
E. coast the mountains rise directly from the sea. 
Of the long coast-line on the W. side, much is 
fringed with coral reefs, greatly endangering navi¬ 
gation. Between these and the shore in many 
places a narrow passage allows only ships of small 
burden to pass. The reefs commence in the Gulf of 
Akabah, where alone has their nature as yet been 
made the subject of minute investigation (see 
Valter, ‘ Die korall-ritfen der Sinait. Halbinsel,* 
Abhandl. d. Sachs. Akad., Math. Klasse, vol. xiv.). 
The inlets in the coast form not a few harbours, 
of which, however, owing to the paucity of towns 
in the interior, only a few are of any importance : 
Yunbo, the port of Medina; Jiddah, the port of 
Mecca; Houaida, the port of Sana, on tho W. 
coast; Aden on the S. ; Mascat on the E. Of 
these, Aden perhaps is the same as the port which 
bears the name Eden in Ezk 27 23 , called Athene by 
Pliny, and Eudaimon Arabia by the author of the 
Peri plus ; while Yanbo may be the Tablet of 
Ptolemy. The rest were not known to the ancients, 
whose ports have for the most part disappeared 
with the advancing coast-line. Or these, the chief 
port of the incense country, Mosclia according to 
the Pcriplus, Abissa Polis according to Ptolemy, 
has been recently identified by Mr. Theodore Bent 
(Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1895) with a creek two 
miles long and in parts one wide near the village 
of Takha. Others that played an important part 
in ancient times, Leuke Koine, Charmotas or 
Charmutas, Okelis, Muza, and Canneh (Ezk l . c .), 
have been located with more or less certainty by 
Well sled, Sprenger, Glaser, and other explorers. 
While the W. and S. coasts are broken by no very 
striking peninsulas, the sea which lies between A. 
and Persia is divided by the peninsula which ends 
in Kas Mesandum into the Pers. Gulf and the Sea 
of Oman, while the Pers. Gulf is again broken by 
the peninsula of Katar, to the W. of which lies the 
island of Bahrain, with the exception of Socotra 
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on the S. side, the most important of the islands 
which lie oil* Arabia. 

The geological character of A. is thus described by Mr. 
Doughty: ‘The constitution of the Arabian peninsula appears 
to be a central stack of Plutonic rocks which are granitod with 
trans and old basalts, whereupon are laid sandstones (continuous 
with those of Petra, and probably “ cretaceous”), and limestones 
(sometimes with flints) overlie the sandstones. Newer rocks are 
the volcanic, and namely of the vast “harralis” : the flint land 
of pravel (upon limestone with flint veins) that is A. Petra;a, in 
which were found flint instruments (as thoso of Abbeville) by 
Mr. Doughty at Man, 1875 ; and ancient flood soil, block drift, 
loams or clays in the valleys and low grounds.’ 

The land won from the sea constitutes the low¬ 
lands (called by the Arabs Tiliamah), which fringe 
the peninsula, and beyond which there rise ranges 
of mountains on all three sides. On the N. the 
great Nefud, which succeeds to the stony plain, 
occupies the centre of the peninsula, with a greatest 
breadth of 150 miles, and a greatest length of 400 
miles. Of this wilderness of red sand the most 
accurate description has been given by W. 11. 
Blunt (in Lady Blunt’s Pilgrimage to Nejd y vol. ii. 
app. i.). Far greater, however, is the untrodden 
desert (Alikaf) which cuts oil'Central A. from the E. 
and S.E. provinces. The sand of these wastes has 
peculiar properties, which, according to Blunt, render 
them as different from other deserts as a glacier is 
from a mass of snow. To the 8. of the former Nefiul 
rises the Jehel Aja, a rod granite range, stretching 
E. by N. and W. by S. for some 100 miles, with a 
mean breadth of 10-15 miles, and rising to a height 
of 5000 ft. (Blunt, l.c.). To similar heights do the 
mountains rise which shut in the peninsula on the 
W. and E. sides; Wellsted gives the measurement 
6500 ft. for the peak of Mowilah (S. of the Culf of 
Akabali), while 9000 ft. is tho height of some 
portions of the Jehel Aklidar, or Green Mountains, 
which tower over Oman in the E. (according to the 
latest researches of Mr. Theodore Bent, Contcmp. 
Rev. Dee. 1895). To the same height, according to 
W. B. Harris (A .Journey through Yemen , 1891), 
do tho passes by which Yemen is entered from the 
S. rise in places: and if the measurements of this 
writer are correct, the plateau of central Yemen, 
iu the 8.E., has an average altitude of 8000 ft. 
Farther to the E. this southern range sinks till, 
where it separates the incense country from the 
desert (about 55° long. E. of Greenwich), its eleva¬ 
tion is not above 3000 ft. 

Between tho mountains and the Nefud in North 
A. lies EhHisma, the great sandstone country, 
described by Doughty as ‘a forest of square- 
built platform mountains, which rise to 2000 ft. 
above the plain; the heads may he 0000 ft. 
above sea-level.’ Between lat. 26" and 20° vast 
tracts form what are called harralis, beds of 
basalt, 'whore tho sandstone is covered with lava. 
The most northerly of these volcanic platforms, 
cnlled'Uwayrid, stretches for 100 miles in length,its 
middle point being about 120 miles from the lied 
Sea. It is thickly strewn with the craters of 
extinct volcanoes, so thickly that in places as 
many as thirty can he seen at once. The highest 
of these peaks, called Anaj, is 7600 ft. About lat. 
16° this phenomenon is repeated. We owe descrip¬ 
tions of it to Doughty and Glaser. 

Of the rivers of A. none are navigable ; few are 
perennial, or reach the sea. Some such, however, 
nave been marked in South A. by the travellers 
Wellsted and W. B. Harris. Most of them dis¬ 
appear in the sand at some part of their course. 
Instead of a river system there is a system of 
wadys, great receptacles for the water brought 
down by the mountains, of which the surface for 
large portions of t he year is dry, hut where water can 
be got by digging. Such in North A. is the Wady 
Sirhan, which bisects tho country in a line parallel 
with the Euphrates; in Central A., the Wady ol- 
Dawasir and Wady el-Bummah, N. and S. of 


Yemamah respectively, both issuing in the Pers. 
Gulf—with the former of these, or with one great 
tributary of it, Glaser ( SIcizze , ii. p. 347) would 
identify the Biblical Pishon ; and the Wady el- 
Ilumd, first traced by Doughty, which traverses 
the llijnz, and issues in the Bed Sea. At Sailiut 
(long. 51"), on the S. coast, there issues the Wady 
of Hadramaut, once probably an arm of the sea, 
which in its course of 100 miles receives a series ol 
wadys that drain the mountains behind it; while 
the mountains of Yemen proper are drained by 
wadys called Maur, Surdud, Siham, Kharid, etc., 
of which the course was traced by Glaser (‘Von 
Hodaidanach San'a,’ in Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 
1880). 

The classical writers divided A. into A. Felix, A. Fetroea, and 
A. Deserta. This division was bused on tho political condition 
of A. in the 1st cent, a.d., the first being free, the second 
(inclusive of Idum.oa) subject to Rome, the third subject to 
l’ersia. In the native divisions different principles, as Sprenger 
(Alt. Grog. Arab. p. 9) has pointed out, have been confused. 
According to a tradition which he quotes, Mohammed, standing 
at Tcbuk (about 28° O', .87* 40'), said that all to the N. was Sham 
(lit. the left, ordinarily used for Syria), all to the S. Yemen (the 
right). According to this, the name for the province of Mecca, 
Hijaz (lit. ‘the barrier’) would mean the land between Sham 
and Yemen. More probably it meant the ‘middle region’ 
between the lowlands and the Nejd (highlands). These last, 
then, are terms of physical geography ; and as those by whom 
they were applied had no accurate instruments for determining 
heights, it is natural that the limits of these provinces should he 
very inexactly fixed. According to Blunt (/.c. i. 23sqq.), Neld 
includes nil the land that lies within the Nefuds, ‘the only 
doubt being whether it includes the Nefuds or not.’ The treble 
dRision, Hijaz, Nejd, and Yemen, would thus include all A. 
within the Tihamas; Nejd itself being subdivided into seven 
provinces, whose names need not be given here. Ordinarily, 
however, it is not customary to extend the application of the 
name Yemen beyond 45’ li. of Greenwich. Yet the name 
Hadramaut, applied in European maps to tho vast region which 
extends hence to the S.E. of the peninsula, has been shown by 
Wellsted and Bent to be properly applied to a wady about 100 
miles in length. Great discrepancies exist as to the delimitation 
of the province of Oman on tho E. Bide, which, according to 
Falgra \u (Travels, ii. 255), ‘touches Hadramaut on the 8., and 
Katar, or at least its immediate vicinity, on tho N., forming a 
huge crescent, having the Boa in front, and tho vast desert of 
South A. for its background’; while the travellers Wellsted and 
Bent give the name n very limited application. 

ii. Climate, Flora, and Fauna.— The fertility 
of portions of Yemen is so great as to have become 
proverbial in antiquity; and the few modern 
tiavellers who have climbed the mountains which 
tower above the 8. coast, and have reached the table¬ 
lands beyond, speak with enthusiasm of the wealth 
of the soil, and the high degree of skill displayed 
by the natives in cultivating it. The greater part 
of tho peninsula, however, is capable of supporting 
hut a small population. ‘Nothing like one-third 
of its surface,’ says one of the most capable ex¬ 
plorers, ‘is cultivated without irrigation, the task 
of extending which beyond the valleys and natural 
oases is probably beyond the power of Turk or 
Arab. Vast spaces of unchangeable and un¬ 
changing barrenness spread themselves over it. 
Joining themselves to tliesc are larger and scarcely 
less dreary regions, occupied by precipitous moun¬ 
tains accessible only to tne goat; by labyrinthine 
sandy ravines or gorges bearing only the hardiest 
shrubs; and by tepid cultivated palm-oases, thick 
with semi-tropical vegetation’ (Tweedie, The 
Arabian Horse). It must he observed that even in 
Yemen, according to Glaser (Petermann’s Mittheil - 
ungen for 1884), cultivation even in this century 
lias been steadily diminishing. Thus the plateaus 
between the basalt peaks were once cultivated, but 
are so no longer. Cultivation is indeed confined 
to the oases, which, of varying extent, enliven the 
stony plain, and to the valleys which intersect the 
central plateau, ‘some broad, some narrow, some 
long and winding, some of little length, but almost 
all bordered with steep ami sometimes precipitous 
banks, and looking as though they had been arti¬ 
ficially cut out of the limestone mountain’ (Pal- 
grave). In some of the more northerly oases 
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not only cereals, but fruits such as the plum, the 
mmegranate, the fig, the great citron, sour and sweet 
emons, are cultivated. Thu pal in, which has been 
compared to tho camel for its small need of water, 
is widely spread, and its dates form the staple food 
of the nomad population. No part of the country, 
however, except perhaps the desert called Ahkaf, 
is quite destitute of vegetation ; this has been 
roved in the case of the Nefud by Blunt, and 
loughty assures us that tho harrahs form better 
Bedavvin country than the sandstone. 

The llora and fauna of A. are still imperfectly 
known. Glaser ( Von llodaula nach Sana) states 
that he has himself collected out of South A. more 
than a hundred specimens of animals and birds 
previously unknown. In the Nefud, Blunt ‘ascer¬ 
tained the existence of tho ostrich, the leopard, the 
wolf, the fox, the hyauia, the hare, the jerboa, tho 
white antelope, and the gazelle; and of the ibex 
and tho marmot in Jebel Aja; of reptiles the 
Nefud boasts, by all accounts, the horned viper 
and the cobra, besides the harmless grey snake; 
there are also immense numbers of lizards. Birds 
are less numerous . . . yet in the Nefud most of 
the common desert birds are found.’ Of animals 
tho most charactei istic of A. is undoubtedly 
the camel, the ability of which to go without 
water ‘ twenty live days in winter and live in 
summer, working hard all the time,’ renders it of 
unique service in tho desert; the ‘observations on 
the camel f in Baton Noble’s Iteise nach Inner - 
arabiev , 1895, ch. vii., form the latest contribution 
to our knowledge of this creature, with which the 
early Arabian poets are fond of parading their 
acquaintance. No less elaborate are their descrip¬ 
tions of the Arabian horse, seen at its best in the 
highlands of Nejd, of which special studies havo 
been made by many English travellers, and most 
recently by the English otlicer, Major-General 
Tweedie, who would seem to have proved that tho 
home of this animal is elsewhere. The ass is to bo 
seen at his best in the province of ilasa, to the 
N.W. of the Pern. Gulf. 

iii. History 1 anp Ethnology.—O f the history 
of A. during the period covered by OT, little is 
known, since the records begin muefi later. Some 
notices, however, have been collected by Assyri- 
ologists from the cuneiform inscriptions of cam¬ 
paigns in which the ‘Arabs’were concerned. In 
854, Shalmaneser II. met in battle a confederation 
in which was ‘Gindibu the Arab’with 1000camels. 
In the next century Tiglath-pilescr ill. makes an 
expedition into A., and in the latter half of it we 
find Assyr. inlluence extending over the N.W. and 
E. of the peninsula; and in the following century 
many tribes which can be identified with more or less 
certainty as occupying localities in inner A. were 
defeated by Esaiiiaddon at Bazu (Buz). From 
these inscriptions, interesting as they are, wo 
learn, however, little more than the names of 
states and occasionally of kings, many of which 
oiler easy Arab, etymologies. The peninsula might 
seem to have been occupied by a number of inde¬ 
pendent tribes, subordinate to no central authority, 
—a slate of things to which tho difficulty of com¬ 
munication has very frequently reduced it. Nor 
is much more lignt to be obtained from the 
classical authors, who fill the beginning of the 3rd 
cent. n.c. had only vague ideas about tho penin¬ 
sula. Great collections of inscriptions have, how¬ 
ever, been made both in N. and S. Arabia by Euro¬ 
pean scholars, esp. Arnaud, llal^vy, and Glaser; 
and although many of the most remarkable of 
these still await publication, t he Arabian states, of 
which merely the names had been recorded by 
Pliny and Ptolemy, and of which only a vague 
tradition circulated among the Arabs, have become 
far more familiar than formerly, and something 


has been learnt about their lines of kings, the 
extent of their territory, and their wars and 
alliances. To the Eng. travellers Wellsted and 
Cruttenden belongs the merit of having first called 
attention to tho existence of the ruined cities in 
South A., whence the most important of these docu¬ 
ments have been brought. Of the nations thus 
rescued from oblivion the most important were the 
Minceans (tho O’nyo of the Hob. records) and 
Sakeans, whose dialects differed in certain par¬ 
ticulars, while both had more in common with 
Heb. than with Arabic. A third monarchy, of 
which the indigenous name was Libyan, has left 
traces of its existence and its language in North 
A., but far less distinct in their nature than those 
of the former two. 

The chief towns of the Minwans woro Main, Karnau, and Yatil, 
all of them in South A. ; yet the presence of Mimean inscriptions 
at El-'Ula in North A. would seem to show that their power 
was not confined to the S. of the peninsula, and some scholars 
would extend it as far N. as Gaza. While L>. II. Muller would 
make the Mimean empire simultaneous with tho Sahtean, argu¬ 
ments are adduced by Glaser and Hotnmel which make it prob¬ 
able that tho latter State was one of several that sprang 
out of the ruins of the Minaian empire. Of these arguments, 
besides the greater antiquity of tne Mi mean character and 
dialect, may be not iced the fact that most of the names occurring 
in the Mi moan inscriptions aro prehistorical, while those in the 
Sabeean inscriptions can frequently be identified; that the 
Mimoans are not mentioned in tho Assyr. inscriptions, and must 
therefore have been powerful at an epoch prior te the inter¬ 
vention of tho Assyrians in the affairs of A. ; that whereas Saba 
is mentioned in some Mi moan inscriptions, the Mimoans are 
never mentioned in those of Saba. It is urged, on the other 
hand, that the acquaintance with the Mimoans shown by Gr. 
writers and in late parts of the Bible (1 Ch 4-* 1 , .Job 2H LXX) is 
inconsistent with the hoary antiquity assigned them ; to which 
the answer given by Glaser, that the classical writers are 
acquainted with them as a nation but not as an empire, is per¬ 
haps insufficient. The Mimean rule of E1-' Ula is thought to have 
extended over at least nine generations (Ilornmel, A u/satze, 
p. 27); and the statement in Jg 10 ia (cf. 2 Ch 201), that the 
Israelites before they had kings had been saved from tho Mimoans, 
implies that their power extended far north. Liko other Oriental 
States, it is probable that the power of Main varied greatly 
with the capacity of particular rulers; for, while from the 
Inscr. Ilaldvy 504 it might appear that the Mimean king 
VVaqah-il Yatha' was a vassal of the king of Kataban, his son 
Il-yafa-Yathar was a great conqueror, who extended his rule 
over the whole region S. of Jauf from E. to VV. Lastly, we may 
notice as of great historical interest the Inscr. Hal6vy 535, which 
tells us of their successful resistance of an invasion of Saha and 
Ilaulun, and how their god Atthar saved them from trouble in 
a war that broke out between tho king of the N. and the king 
of the S. This invasion of Saha was, if Glaser’s theory he 
correct, one of a series of attacks continued for a period of 200 
years, during which the princes of Saha were endeavouring to 
undermine the Mimean power,—an end achieved (according to 
the same scholar’s reckoning) about 820 b.c. Both the inscrip¬ 
tions and the Bible tell us more of Saba, the tribe whose kings 
were tho chief power in the south or A., till about A.r>. 800 they 
gave way to the Ahyssinians. Their capital was Mnrib (Mariaha 
of tho classics), some 45 miles E. of Sail a, famous for the great 
dam, the breaking of which was regarded by tho Arab chroni¬ 
clers as the immediate cause of the dcelmo of the Sabeean 
empire (Sheba, Saha). The Sahiean empire was, without doubt, 
simultaneous with monarchies of Kataban, Hadramaut (with 
its chief town Sabata), Raidan, and Hahoshah, all of which are 
mentioned as included in a treaty in an interesting inscrip¬ 
tion commented on by Glaser (Die AbyBtinier in Arabien, 
p. 68 ff.), and assigned by him to the 2nd cent. b.c. Habashah, 
corresponding with tho region now known as Mahra, was, 
according to the same author’s calculations, absorbed by 
Hadramaut about A.i>. 45 ; the Katabanian state (with Timna 
for its capital) was ruined at some time in tho 2nd cent. n.c. ; 
and from an inscription of extraordinary interest, published on 
p. 118 of the work last quoted, wc learn how the prince of Raidan 
and Himyar was defeated by tho king of Saba in spite of the 
former’s alliance with Habashah, and from that time (b.c. 110?) 
the kings of Saha stylo themselves kings of Saba and of Raidan. 
When the Katabanians disappear from the inscriptions, the 
Himyar (the Homerit® of the classical authors) come into 
prominence ; and at the commencement of our era the south of 
A. was shared by three monarchs, of Himyar, Hadramaut, and 
Saba with Raidan. Aided by the Sassanians, the Himyars 
presently became all-powerful in South A. ; in the middle of the 
4th cent, tho monument of Adulis tells us that the Sabrean 
power had been overthrown, and the Ahyssinians became rulers 
of Yemen; in 878 the Arabs had made head against the 
Ahyssinians, and indeed confined them to the Tihaniah, but in 
525 the Ahyssinians, with the countenance of the Byzantine 
empire, in a victorious campaign killed the king of the Himyars. 

The condition of A., as represented by the 
authors of the inscriptions, is very different from 
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the nomad and patriarchal condition which we 
ordinarily associate with the name Arab, and 
which is certainly associated with it in the Bible. 
The Sab,'cans and Min;rans are people of fixed 
habitations; they build fortresses, and live in 
walled cities ; they raise massive temples, and con¬ 
struct works of irrigation on a grand scale. War 
forms only an occasional incident in their lives ; 
the main source of their wealth is commerce; and 
besides agriculture, they carry on mining and 
manufactures. Texts containing * ordres de police * 
give evidence, says M. Hal6vy, * d’une haute per¬ 
fection d’organization civile, et ds rexistence d’un 
code p6nal chez les Sab6ens/ Their inscriptions 
are, many of them, specimens of the most finished 
workmanship, and show signs of the cultivation of 
other fine arts; nor can their civilisation be shown 
to have been derived from any other nation. Their 
Pantheon, says the same writer, was marvellously 
rich, and of prodigious variety. The temples of 
both the chief races were built east of the towns, 
which would point to the worship of the sun ; yet 
this cannot be shown to have existed among the 
Min mans ; neither do the Mimean documents show 
the worship of Al-Makah, the chief Sakcan deity. 
Common to both was the worship of Attar (the 
male Ashtoreth), who in Mimean texts appears in 
the two forms of jpu? and piy, which, in the opinion 
of D. II. Miiller, mean the rising and setting sun. 
Two female deities, M r add and Nikrali, interpreted 
by the same writer as ‘Love’ and ‘Hate/ also 
occupy an important place in the Min,man Pantheon. 

Yet from the nature of things civilisation of this 
kind can only have existed in South A. and the 
oases; the life of the dwellers in the ‘black tents/ 
as described by Hurckhardt and Doughty in this 
century, must have existed from immemorial time 
in the desert. Several writers, indeed, suppose 
the difference between the nomad Arabs and the 
stationary Arabs to be one of race; and, strange 
as it may seem, the purest Arab blood is supposed 
to bo found in the latter {'riribah ); while the name 
of the former contains the idea of Arab by adoption 
( muta'arribnh ). Neither half of the Arab stock 
can be traced with any probability to any other 
country ; and ethnologists are now with something 
like unanimity making A. tho home of the whole 
Semitic race ; and the emigrations of the Shannon r 
and Anezah clans northwards in search of richer 
pasturage than the A ri deserts afford, emigrations 
which have taken place within tho last century, 
represent the continuation of a series of similar 
waves of which the commencement is prehistoric, 
all brought about by the same causes, though not 
all following the same direction. The fact that the 
names by which they call their towns and villages, 
as well e.s the natural features of their country, are 
all Arabic, and bear no trace of the memory of 
another home, is, as Gen. Tweedie has pointed out, 
strikingly in favour of the theory which makes the 
Arabs autocthonous. 

This autoethony naturally does not exclude the 
presence of a certain number of colonists. Four 
Greek colonies are mentioned by Pliny, Ampelone, 
Arethusa, Chalkis, and Larissa, of which the first 
only seems capable of identification ; Glaser ( Skizze , 
ii. 154) tries to find it on the coast of Hijaz. Being 
a Milesian colony, it must have been planted not 
later than the 6th cent. n.c. The name Javan, 
mentioned in Ezk 27 19 in a context which points to 
A., is possibly to be interpreted of a Gr. colony in 
the peninsula; and the statement of Diodorus 
(iii. 43), that a tribe on the \V. coast of A. culti¬ 
vated friendly relations with Greeks of Bceotia and 
the Peloponnesus, may have been rightly connected 
with the existence of these colonies bv Glaser (l.c. 
155). Jewish colonies also existed in A. long 
ore the time of the Prophet Mohammed ; in the 


3rd and 4th cent. A.D. they would seem to have 
been favoured by the Persians in opposition to the 
Christian communities which had the support of 
the W. empire ( Die Abyssinier in Arabien , p. 175). 

The ethnological tables of Gn would seem to take special note 
of the inhabitants of A., who are assigned places in the human 
family in the following passages: Gn UK (children of Cush), 
1022 - ‘iy (children of Shem), 1025-30 (children of Eber), 2. r >l * 
(children of Abraham and Keturah), 25 1 2-ia (Ishmaelites). The 
eminent explorer Carsten Niebuhr argued from the number of 
places in Yemen and TTadrainaut mentioned by ‘Moses’ in these 
places that the legislator must himself have travelled in the 
country ; hut his attempts at identifying them do little towards 
confirming this proposition. More elaborate attempts have been 
made in more recent times, notably by Glaser in his Skizze , ii. 
314-470, without, however, producing many convincing results. 
The tables are not quite consistent, as the same names are 
assigned different pedigrees ; hut this Glaser would account for 
by supposing tho tables compiled at different periods between 
tho 11th and the 0th cent. b.c. Some of the names, such us 
Sheba and Dedan, are known from other parts of Scripture, and 
are otherwise famous; a few, e.g. Iladramaut (mDIxn), can ho 
identified with certainty; several, esp. Ophir and Havilah, are 
frequently mentioned in Scripture, but are difficult to localise. 
Most of the names, however, occur in these tables only ; and as 
we are quite ignorant of the sources from which their compiler 
drew, endeavours to localise them would seem to have little 
scientific value. They doubtless signified to the compiler tribes 
or nations ; but the ordinary rule for tho interpretation of these 
patrommic pedigrees, according to which the fathers Btand to 
the sons in the relation of genus to species, cannot be applied to 
them. Thus the great nation of Sheba is called a son of Ru'mah 
(probably the Regina of Ptolemy, a town on the Pers. Gulf, 
Claser, p. 252), which is co-ordinated with it in Ezk 27 M , and 
Ka'mah itself a son of Gush. Still stranger is it that tho patri¬ 
arch of the Arab nations, including Ophir and Iladramaut, 
Joktan, should have left so little trace in A. that Sprenger 
((frog. p. 50) is fain to identify the name with Rishat Yakzan, a 
station on the incense road. Glaser, perhaps with greater 
probability, connects it with Katan, a town of Iladramaut. It 
is probable, therefore, that these tables, so far from being exact, 
are as vague as might be expected in the case of so vast and un¬ 
explored a country. Even Saha, which wo know to have been a 
powerful empire, is vaguely spoken of by tho prophets as a 
distant country (Jer 6 20 , J1 3«), in NT as at the onus of the earth 
(Mt 12»2, Lk lini). 

iv. Trade and Commerce.— Tho chief import¬ 
ance of A. to the ancients lay in its exports, of 
which the most renowned was incense, a gum 
obtained from a certain tree by incisions made in 
the hark. The country where this product is culti¬ 
vated is a narrow strip of the S. coast from about 
53-55° long. E. of Greenwich, its headquarters being 
the ancient city of Dafar (probably the ~isd of Gn 
10 30 ). After doubts had been cast even on the 
possibility of A. producing incense (see the excursus 
on this in Bitter, Erdkunde von A rabicn), this region 
was visited by Mr. Theodore Bent in 1895, who 
described the industry in the Nineteenth Century 
for Oct. of that year. It is uncertain whether its 
cultivation ever extended over a much greater area 
tlian now. 

Sprenger (Geoy. p. 299) regards the incense 
country as ‘ the heart of the commerce of the 
ancient world/ owing to the vast amount of it 
required for religious rites, and terms the Arabs, 
or, more nearly, the inhabitants of the incense 
country, ‘ the founders of commerce as it existed 
in tho ancient world.’ It is perhaps noteworthy 
that the verb 4 Arab ’ and its derivatives are used 
in Heb. to signify ‘commerce/ The incense traffic 
of A. is alluded to by all the ancient writers who- 
sneak of that country, and it formed the basis of 
the proverbial wealth of the Saboeans, who regu¬ 
lated it with the utmost precision and severity (see 
Sprenger, l.c. pp. 269-303). Reference is made to 
this in the locus classic us for ancient commerce, 
Ezk 27 22 . Other scents and spices are also men¬ 
tioned as Arabian exports; but we notice as interest¬ 
ing the observation of Glaser {l.c. p. 426), that the 
particular spices mentioned in Ezk 27 19 as exported 
from a place we have grounds for locating in South 
A. do not really grow there. Almost as famous as 
the incense was the Arabian gold. Tho gold used by 
Solomon for gilding the temple is stated (2 Ch 3®) 
to have come from Rarwaim, which is plausibly 
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identified by Glaser ( l.c . 347) with Sak-el-Farwain, 
a place mentioned by the Arabian geographer 
IJamdani, who has preserved many notices of gold 
mines at one time worked in Central A. (see 
Sprenger, pp. 40-63, and Glaser, p. 34711*.)- Ami 
since in Gn 10 29 Ophir, which by the time of the 
composition of the Bk of Job has become a synonym 
for gold, is called a son of Joktan, various scholars 
have attempted to localise that famous gold-pro¬ 
ducing region somewhere in Arabia ; and there are 
still more forcible reasons for placing there the 
land of llavilali, ‘ where is gold, and the gold of 
that land is good* (Gn 2 11 ), which Glaser has en¬ 
deavoured to identify with the province Yemamah. 
Precious stones, as well as gold and spices, were 
brought by the S. Arabian queen to Solomon (1 K 
10 2 ); and these are mentioned by Ezk (27 22 ) as the 
merchandise of Saba. The exportation of iron 
from Uzal, if that bo the right reading, and if the 
tradition which identifies Uzal with Sana be cor¬ 
rect (Ezk 27 19 ), would agree with the fact that the 
steel of Sana is still in high repute; moreover, 
Mr. Doughty found places in Central A. where iron 
might be worked with profit. In the same passage 
of Ezk, Kedar and North A. are made to deal 
in cattle, and Dedan in horse-cloths. There is 
further mention in ‘27 24 , if the text be correct, of 
embroidered textures ‘in well-secured chests’ from 
Eden (and perhaps other S. Arabian ports). This 
would correspond with the high state of civilisation 
which from the inscriptions wo know the S. Arabians 
at early times to have attained. Sprenger, ZDMG 
xlii. 332, states that before the time of Islam leather 
was the chief export of Arabia. 

I). S. Marcoliouth. 

ARABIAN. —This word is used in different senses. 

1. In Is 13‘° and Jer 3 2 it stands for ‘an inhabitant 
of the desert or steppe’ (Hob. ';ny from nyy?,), with¬ 
out any indication of nationality. 

2. In the pre-exilic authors we read occa¬ 
sionally of a tribe called collectively m^, ren¬ 
dered in the EV ‘Arabia’ (l K 10 T \ Jer 25-‘, 
Ezk 27 21 ). As the consonants of this word 
are the same as those of the word rendered 
‘mingled people’ (Jer 25 20 etc.), and also of the 
word rendered ‘evening,’ it is not always certain 
which should be read. Thus in Is 2l 13 the word 
rendered in EV ‘Arabia’ should more probably be 
tr. ‘evening’; while in 2 Ch ( J 14 the punctuation 
which signifies A. is substituted for the ‘mixed 
tribes’ intended by the punctuators of l K I0 16 . 
These ‘Arabians’ are also mentioned in the Assyr. 
inscriptions (see Arabia), where the name of one 
of their kings is given. Herodotus (iii. 5) also 
speaks of an Arabian king through whose territories 
the Pers. king Cambyses had to obtain a pass 
before ho could cross the desert to Egypt; and the 
same historian gives us the name of a port on the 
Mediterranean belonging to the Arabs, of which 
the name (Tenysus) can be easily interpreted from 
the Arabic (cf. anisa), but of the existence of whicl' 
we possess no other notice. The Arabian territory, 
according to this author, was wedged in between 
lands belonging to the ‘Syrians.’ Tn the Bible 
this tribe is connected with Dedan and Kedar, and 
is probably therefore to bo located in N. Arabia; 
the fact that it had a king makes it probable that 
it possessed some fixed habitations or towns, since 
that word is ordinarily associated with a royal 
residence. The etymology of the name, like most 
names of nations, is hidden in obscurity. 

3 . In the post-exilic records, where we meet with 
the word, it ordinarily signifies Nabut wan. Tn 
2 Mac 5 8 we read of Aretas, the king of the Arabians ; 
now Aretas was the name of several of the NabaUean 
kings, as -we know from their own inscriptions; 
and Procopius speaks of Petra as the capital of the 
Arabs, whereas it was famous as the capital of the 


Nabatieans. The Romans, who from the time of / 
the ill-starred expedition of zElius Gallus (n.c. 24), c 
in which the Nabatieans were their allies against ( 
the Arabs, had good cause to distinguish the two ( 
races, do not often confuse them; yet both ' 
Diodorus and Procopius (quoted by Quatremfere) 
fall into this mistake. By the term ‘Arabia,’ then, 
St. Paul (Gal l 17 4 25 ) probably means Ihe temtory 
of t he Nabat ae ans, which in the period of their 
greatest prosperity extended from the Euphrates 
to theRed Sqa- One of their kings was the Aretas 
whose ethnarch in Damascus endeavoured to arrest 
St. Paul (2 Co ll 82 ). The misapplication of ethnic 
names is exceedingly common; and in this context 
it may be noticed that in the Saba*an inscriptions 
the Saboeans distinguish themselves from the 
Arabians (p"iy; see J. D6renbourg in CIS iv. fasc. 

2, p. 93), with whom classical antiquity identified 
them. Perhaps ‘NabaUean’ is the sense to be 
attached to the name ‘Arabian* applied to 
Nehemiah’s opponent Geshem (Neh 2 19 ), or Gashmu 
(Nell G R ), whoso name in its latter form bears a 
genuinely NabaUean appearance. The important 
part played by this race was first pointed out by 
Quatremcre in his Etude sur les Nabattens (1833), 
the results of which were condensed by Ritter in 
his Erdkunde von Arabien (1846, i. p. Ill 11‘.). The 
inscriptions discovered at Madain Salih by Mr. 
Donglity ( Documents Epigraph, recueil. dans le 
nord de VArabic , Paris, 1884), and recopied by 
Euting ( Nabat . Inschrif. 1883), have thrown con¬ 
siderable light on their language, institutions, and 
history. Having originally come from Mesopo¬ 
tamia, this tribe profited by the weakness of 
the last Bab. kings to seize Petra, the ancient 
capital of the Idunueans. The unique position of 
tins fortress at the meeting-place of three great 
commercial routes was the source of the wealth 
which enabled them to attain a remarkable degree 
of civilisation and luxury. Their first appear¬ 
ance in history is in B.c. 312, when, according to 
Diodorus (xix. ch. 93 sqq.), they successfully 
resisted Athemeus, the general sen., against their 
fortress by Antigorms, king of Syria ; their last in 
A.D. 106, when A. Pet nr a was turned into a Rom. 
province by Cornelius Palma. The possession of 
Damascus by Aretas iv. (‘ Philopatris,’ mentioned 
in several of the Madain Salih inscriptions) is to 
be ascribed to a temporary arrangement of the 
emperor Gaius. The fact that the NabaUean 
empire extended to El-Hijr, called afteiwards 
Madain Salih, is certified for the time of Augustus 
by the Rom. records. The notices of the Naba- 
Urans in ancient literature are put together by 
von Gutschmidt in the appendix to Euting’s Nabat- 
teische Inschrif ten. 

4. The employment of the name Arab for an 
inhabitant of any portion of the vast peninsula 
known to us as Arabia, begins somewhere in 
the 3rd cent. B.C., though the only trace of it in 
OT is in 2 Ch 21 lfl , where the ‘Arabians that are 
near the Ethiopians’ would seem naturally to refer 
to the neighbours of the llabashah, whom there are 
grounds for placing in tho extreme 8. of Yemen ; 
it is not, however, clear how these tribes could 
interfere in Jewish politics. In 2 Ch 2G 7 God is 
said to have helped Uzziah against * the Arabians 
who dwelt in Gur-Baal,’ and the Mi means ; as this 
notice is not found in 2 K, its accuracy is open to 
suspicion ; moreover, the name Gur-Baal bears no 
trace of Arabian nomenclature, and only vague 
conjectures can be hazarded about its situation. 
Equally uncertain is the use of the name in 2 Ch 
17 . An Arab prince Zabdiel is mentioned in 
1 Mao 11 17 as murdering the Syrian king Alexander 
Balas, who had taken refuse in ‘ Arabia ’ ; and 
another Imalkuoe, or lamblichus, as rearing the 
same Alexander’s son (ll 89 ). The residence of 
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these princes, according to Diodorus ( Excerpt . 32. 
1), was called ’Apal. D. S. Margoliouth. 

ARABIC YERSIONS.— Arab. YSS of the Bible 
have been made from various sources, chiefly Gr., 
Syr., and (’optic. It is, however, most improbable 
that any Christian Arab, literature is as old as the 
time of Mohammed. There were Christians in the 
Arab, kingdom of Ghassftn, E. of Damascus, and 
at Nejrfln in S. Arabia, but, to judge from our very 
scanty historical information about the progress of 
the Church in these regions, the ecclesiastical lan¬ 
guage was Syriac.* It was not till after the success 
of the Koran had made Arabic into a literary lan¬ 
guage, and the conquests of Islam had turned 
large portions of Christian Syria and Egypt into 
Arabic-speaking provinces, that the need of trans¬ 
lations of Scripture in the Arabic vernacular was 
really felt. 

The extant forms of NT in Arabic are best 
divided according to the languages from which 
they are derived. Thus we have—(i.) translations 
from the Syriac; (ii.) translations directly from 
the Greek; (iii.) translations from the Coptic; 
at a later period we have also (iv.) eclectic com¬ 
binations of the first three classes. It will be con¬ 
venient to take the various divisions of NT separ¬ 
ately. 

The Four Gospels.— (i.) Trs.from the Syr.— The 
oldest representative of this class, perhaps the 
oldest monument of Arab. Christianity, is the tr. 
of the Gospels in a MS formerly belonging to the 
Convent of Mar Saba near Jorus., now Cod. Vati¬ 
can us Arab. 13, called by Tischendorf ar vat (Greg. 
cod. 101), and generally assigned to the 8th 
ccnt.f From some Gr. lambics at the end of the 
MS we learn that it originally belonged to a certain 
Daniel of Emesa, and contained the I’salter, the 
Gospels, the Acts, and all the Epp.; of these only 
fragments of the Gospels £ and the Pauline Epp. 
now remain. The style is somewhat paraphrastic, 
but internal evidence conclusively shows that the 
Gospels have been tr. not directly from the Gr., 
but from the Syriac Vulgate (Pesluttfl).§ 

This free tr. from the Syr. Vulg. was probably 
made in some locality where Syr. had been the 
ecclesiastical language, and seems to have been 

* Ibn IsVidc about the middle of the 8 t.h cent. A.n. (Wusten- 
feld’s Ibn llishdm, p. 160) quotes Jn 152J-KU as a prophecy con¬ 
cerning Mohammed ; but the words are only a rough rendering 
from the ‘Palestinian' Syr. version, not a quotation from an 
already existing Arab. tr. See Gnidi, Evv. p. (5. 

f The only accurate description of Vat. A rah. 13 is in Guidi, 
Evv. p. 8 . Considerable extracts from the MS are given in 
Scholz, Krit. Heine., pp. 118-124. 

t Mt 1027-middle of 2(5, Mk 6 h*-] 68 a, Lk 7^-heginning of 10. 

i E.g. in the account of the Temptation (Lk 4 1 ™), Svr. Vulg. 
and ar. vat exactly agree in the names of the Evil One. 
In vv.b rt and 13 l Jba/3oAoc is rendered by Syr. Vulg. ‘the 


Accuser’; ar. vat has ‘the Slanderer,' and in vd 

‘the calumniating Slanderer' (for the 
rendering of see 2 Ti in all Arab. VSS). But 


in v.» Syr. Vulg. has ‘Satan,’ soar. vat. has 

The Arab. VSS not derived from the Syr. have in all these 

passages (-ii#0o\o(), but in v.s they insert 

to render the Gr. a word here omitted 

by both Syr. Vulg. and ar, vat. 

It is worth noticing in this connexion that Syr. Vulg. and 
ar. vat alone among critical authorities agree in inserting the 
name ‘ Jesus' in Lk 4 17 . 

Ar. vat has been wrongly cited (e.g. by Tischendorf) as 
omitting the ‘last twelve verses’ of Mk. It is owing to acci¬ 
dental loss of leaves that the MS breaks off just before the end 

of Mk 168, thus: — Uu UA Jo-i! Jyb 

as Prof. Guidi has been kind enough to ascertain for this article. 


soon discarded at Mar Saba for a more literal version 
made directly from the Greek. In other words, the 
Gospel text of ar. vat was already obsolete by the 
9th cent. A.D. No other Arabic version can claim 
such a high antiquity.* 

Another tr. from the Syr. Vulg. is found in cod. 

| Tisch. 12 at Leipzig (Greg. coa. 75), a bilingual 
Syr.-Aral). MS of the 10th cent., brought to 
Europe by Tischendorf from the Syrian Convent of 
St. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian desert. A few 
leaves are at the British Museum (addl. 14467). 
This MS has been fully described by Gildemeister. 
The tr. keeps closely to Syr. Vulg., but some 
renderings recall the phraseology of ar. vat, e.g. 

i 

in Mt 10 - for ‘ is not worthy 

of me.’ This idiomatic phrase is not used in the 
later Arab. VSS. 

Hero may be noticed the Arab. VS of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, which has been edited in full from 
two MSS at Borne by Ciasea (Eng. tr. bv Hamlyn 
Hill). This VS was made, in the early part of 
the 11th cent., by the well-known scholar Abu’l 
Faraj ibn e^-Tayyib from a form of the Syriac 
Diatessaron in which the text had been almost 
wholly assimilated to Syr. Vulg. It is therefore 
nearly worthless as an authority for the text, 
though most valuable for recovering the arrange¬ 
ment of Tatian’s Harmony. 

(ii.) Trs.from the Gr. —An Arab. tr. made directly 
from the Gr. appears in some MSS of the 9th 
cent., sucli as coa. K. ii. 31, in the Propaganda at 
Borne, and the fragments of Tischendorf s ‘ Lec¬ 
tionary * now at Leipzig (Greg. cod. 76). Both 
MSS come from Mar Saha.f Very similar to these 
is the Sinai MS Arab. 75.+ These MSS have the 
Gr. tLtXoi and liturgical notes. They are perhaps 
ultimately derived from a bilingual Gr.-Aral), 
uncial MS generally quoted as 0 h , of which only 
four leaves remain, one in its original home at the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai, and three in 
the collection of Bp. Porphyry.§ 

(iii.) Trs.from the Coptic .—Most MSS of the Copt. 
(Bohairic) NT are accompanied by an Arab. VS. 
Among these cod. Vat. Copt. 9, written in 1202 
A.D. (Greg. cod. Copt. 30) seems to have been used 
as a kind of standard text.ll We shall see later on 
that the text of this MS is the ultimate source of 
all the printed edd. of the Gospels in Arabic. 

(iv.) The two Eclectic Revisions. —None of the 
Arab, texts hitherto considered have been in any 
sense an ollicial VS, and they present all the con¬ 
fusing variety natural in such independent pro¬ 
ductions. The need of a more lixed type, and one 
which took account of all three great national 
Vulgates of the E.,—the Gr., the Syr., and the 
Copt.,—was felt by the 13th cent., especially in 
Egypt, where Arabic bad quite supplanted the 
native dialect. 

The first revised ed. of this kind was made at>out 
1250 A.D. at Alexandria by Ilibat Allfth ibnel-’AssAl. 
This work, of which several MSS survive, consists 
of a revised text of the Gospels with various read¬ 
ings from the Gr., the Syr., and the Copt.IT It 
was, however, found too cumbrous for a popular 
VS, and towards the end of the 13th cent, was 

* Some of the missing portions of ar. vat in Mt have been 
supplied in a hand of tho 10th cent. From the Btyle and 
vocabulary they seem to have been copied from the original MS 
before the leaves were lost. 

t Guidi, Evv. pp. 9, 10; ZDMO viii. 686. For later develop¬ 
ments of this VS, see Guidi, Evv. pp. 11, 12. 

$ Mrs. Gibson, Cat. of Arab. MSS, frontispiece. 

§ Tho Arab, text of the Sinai leaf is printed by Dr. Rcndel 
Ilarris in Mrs. Lewis' Cat. of Syr. MSS, Appx. p. 106. It seems 
to be the conjugate of one of Bp. Porphyry’s leaves. 

|| Guidi, Evv. pp. 17, 23. 

If For details of Ibn el-'AssfU’s work, see Guidi, Evv. pp. 18-22, 
and Prof. Macdonald in Hartford Seminary Record, April 1893. 
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guperseded by the modem ‘Alex. Vulgate.’ This 
is little more than the text of Vat. Copt. 9, lilled I 
out by inserting from the Syr. or the Or. those 
numerous passages where the ancient Copt. VS 
did not contain words found in Syr. Vulg. and in 
the Or. text of the Middle Ages. In many MSS 
of this Alex. Vulg. (ar. alex.) these passages are 
indicated by marginal notes.* 

.Besides these main types of text there are 
several later MSS of the Gospels in Arabic in 
which the language has been corrected or em¬ 
bellished. Guidi {Evv. p. 29) also mentions some 
late MSS from Spain which appear to present a 
(r. of the Latin Vulgate. 

The printed edd. of the Gospels in Arabic are all 
forms of the Alex. Vulg. Of these the chief are the 
Kom. ed. of 1591, the ed. of Erpenius (Leyden, 
1616), and Lagarde’s ed. of the Vienna MS (Greg. 
cod. 36). The last is the only ed. containing the 
marginal notes which belong to ar. alex. Some 
edd. of Syr. Vulg. for use among the Maronites, of 
which the most accessible is the Paris reprint of 
1824, contain also a Carshftni VS (ar. carsli). This, 
however, is simply ar. alex. slightly modified to 
suit the Peshittfi. 

The Pauline Epistles.— (i.) Trs. from the Gr. 
of the fourteen Epp. of St. Paul are found in 
ar. vat (8th or 9th cent., see above), and iri a 
Sinai MS (ar. sin.-Paul) of the 9th cent., the 
text of which was published by Mrs. Gibson in 
1894. Ar. vat has the so-called ‘ Euthalian’ 
sections, etc. f*; ar. sit), which is quite independent 
of ar. vat, is remarkable for having no ‘Euthalian’ 
matter, but nevertheless it represents the late An¬ 
tiochian text mixed with a few good readings.^ 

(ii.) A Tr. from the Syr. is found in a MS now at 
St. Petersburg (Greg. cod. 134), brought by Ti- 
schendorf ‘from the E.’ It is dated 892 A.D., and 
appears to have been rendered from a Nestorian 
copy of the Peshittfi,§ but with glosses and addi¬ 
tions like the Gospel text in ar. vat. From the 
VS found in this MS (ar. pet) is ultimately derived 
that of the printed edd. of Erpenius, and the Car- 
shfint ed. of 1824. The latter agrees very closely 
with 11. M. Thirl. 5474 (dated 1288 A.D.). 

The Acts and Catholic Epistles.—No direct 
Arab. tr. from the Gr. is known for the Acts and 
major Oath. Epp. The chief edd. (ar. erp and ar. 
carsli) seem to be, as in the Gospels, an eclectic 
mixture of the Copt.., the Gr., and the Syr. Tn the 
disputed Cath. Epp., which had no place in the 

# Guidi, Evv. pp. 22-24. Ho also points out (p. 30 ff.) thu highly 
important fact that tho la to text from which most MSS of the 
Etn. VS have been corrupted is none other than ar. alex. 

f For Ro (Scholz, Krit. Reise, p. 122) the numbers are : 
6 soot., 19 eupp., 34 ( sic ) quot. from OT, and 920 stichi. 
Scholz also transcribes the whole of Philem and a few other 
passages. As ar. vat has been wrongly quoted in 1 Tim 3l<» for 

dtii, I give the whole passage (from Scholz): j **> • 

• Ij ^ lSJ 1 a! ^ yJZ) <)dj ^ 

The fact that the two dots of ^ are never written in this MS 

' o / 

seems to have prevented Sehal from recognising that 

iii\ simply represents tiurttftux. Scholz’s text has >S\ 
1 

(for 

1 See, e.g.. Ro 16 r >, Gal 015. 

§ See ZDAIG viii. 684 ; Delitzsch, Ilebraer , pp. 764-7(58, who 
quotes tho extraordinary rendering of ar. pet in He #•: and 
so he. without God. who had united Ilimself with him an a 
temple , tasted death, for all men. The variant x*pa tfiev is not 
found in Syr. Vulg. except in Nestorian copies. In ar. erp this 
is emended to express x*P tTt ^ i0 ^t an d in ar. carsh we have ' God 
by His grace * as Syr. Vulg. See Gildeineister, p. 1 (n.), who 
brings forward lie 6# os another instance where ar. erp and ur. 
carsh have a corruption of the text of ar. pet. 


PeshittA (2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, «fude), the tr. appears 
to have been made directly from the Greek. 

A tr. from the Syr. of Ac and all seven Gath. 
Epp. (in the Gr. order) is found in a 9th cent, 
vellum MS at Sinai (Mrs. Gibson’s Cat., No. 154). 
In this text, while the other parts are from Syr. 
Vulg., the disputed Cath. Epp. are translated from 
the Pocockian VS (Syr. bodl.), now generally 
printed in edd. of Syr. Vulg., and which is prob¬ 
ably a fragment of the Plmoxenian VS before its 
revision by Thomas of Harkel.* This MS is thus 
perhaps the oldest witness for Syr. bodl., though 
it does not contain the purest text. 

The Apocalypse. —The Apoc. was not a canoni¬ 
cal book among the E. Churches; the Arab. VSS, 
therefore, vary greatly. Ar. erp is here perhaps 
a combination of the Gr. and the Copt. Ar. carsh 
contains some peculiar double renderings {e.g. 
Rev P* H ), but their source is not very clear. It is 
not a tr. of the printed Syr. text. 

The Old Testament.— Arab. VSS of OT fall 
under four heads, viz. trs. from the Gr., from the 
Syr., from the Heb., and from the Sam. Of these 
the greater bulk still remains in unexamined MSS, 
only a portion of the various sources having been 
printed. The great Paris Polvglott contains a 
complete Arab, text of the whole OT except the 
Apocr., and this text has been repeated with minor 
variations in Walton’s Polyglotb and in the New¬ 
castle ed. of 1811, but it presents a singularly 
mixed toxt. The 1’cnt. is the version of Sa'adya 
(see below). Jos is also from the Heb., but it does 
not directly appear that Sa'adya was the translator. 
Jg, S, K, and Cli are all from the Peshittfi, as is also 
the Book of Job. The Prophets, Psalms, and Pro¬ 
verbs are from the Greek, the Prophets being a 
tr. made by a priest of Alexandria from a good 
uncial MS resembling cod. A. This curious jumble 
rests upon an Egyp. MS of the 16th cent, used by 
the editors of the l > olyglott(seeCornill’sA , ^cAie/ and 
Shine’s Cat. des. MSS arabes de la Bibl. Nat. p. 1). 

Of the trs. from the Peshfttd there i.re several 
MSS. The Psalter was printed in Carshftnt by 
the Maronites in 1610 at a convent in the W/tdy 
QCtzhayya (‘ Psaltcrium quzhayyctisis , ) f and re¬ 
printed by Lagarde. Some lacunae in the Paris 
1’olyglott (Cornill enumerates Ezk 11 12 13 4 24 Kb * 27 
27 32 42 17 * lu ) are supplied in Walton from an Oxford 
MS of this class. 

There are also MSS containing a tr. from the 
Copt. VS of the LXN. Of this Lagarde has pub¬ 
lished Job (Psalterium, etc., 1876). An ed. of the 
Psalter and Cant, with critical notes similar to 
the work of Ibn-el-'Ass&l (see above), is to he found 
in B. M. Annul. Or. 15. 

Several MSS present an Arab. tr. made from 
the Sam. Pent. Specimens (inch Ex 3, 4) are to he 
found in a Programm by van Vloten, Leyden, 1803. 
The best MS is probably that in the Cambridge 
University Library ( addt. 714). 

The Arab. tr. of certain books of OT made direct 
from the original Heb. have an interest of their 
own for tho history of interpretation, though they 
almost invariably conform strictly to the MT. 
Most of these trs. are from the pen of Sa'adya 

(myo, Ar. Aa*~) the Ga’on, a learned Rabbi, born 
in the Eayyftm in Unper Egypt (a.d. 892-942). 
His Biblical trs. have been published as follows : 
the Pent, at Constantinople in 15-16, and again in 
the Polyglotts (see above); Is. by Patilus, 1790-91 ; + 
Cant, by Merx, 1882; Pr. capp. 1-9, by Bondi, 1888 ; 
Job, by Cohn, 1889. In addition to these there is 
the tr. of Jos in tho Polyglotts mentioned above. 
Other VSS from the Heb., such as that in the 

* Gwynn, Trans, of R. Irish Acad. xxx. pp. 376, 376. 

f ‘Very faulty.. . . Solomon Murik made important contribu¬ 
tions to a more accurate text in vol. ix. of Colien’a great Bible 
(Paris, 1838)’: Cheyne’s Isaiah , vol. ii. p. 269. 
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17th cent. MS of the Pent., Ps and Dn, in B. 
M. Harl. 5505, seem rather to belong to the era 
of modern trs. 

Literature.— Critical Discussions. — Guidi, Le Traduzioni 
degli Evungehi in Arabo e in Etiopico (Reale Aceademia dei 
Lincei, anno cclxxxv.), Rome, 1888—the one indispensable work 
fora general view of Arabic VSS; Gildemeister, De Evangeliis 
in Arabicum e Simplici Syriaca translates, Bonn, 1866— 
contains an account of the Leipzig MS, together with much 
valuable information about the printed edd. of the Arab. Gos¬ 
pels ; Cornill, Ezechiel , Leipzig, 1886, Introd. pp. 49-57—con¬ 
tains a careful investigation of the texts of the Polyglotts so far 
as concerns Kzekiel. [De Sacy, M4m. de V Academic des Inscrip¬ 
tions, tom. xlix. anc. s4rie. On Arab. VSS of tho Pent.] 

PublisuedTextb.—G regory, Prolegomena to Tisch. N.T., Leip¬ 
zig, 1894, contains a useful list of all the then known Arab. MSS 
of NT. Caro must, however, be taken to look for the bilingual 
MSS under the other language. Among the various catalogues 
of public libraries I have found the British Museum Catalogue 
(compiled by Cureton, 1846) especially valuable for the length 
and number of extracts from the MSS. For the OT.—Paris 
Polyglott (see above, p. 137 b ); Walton’s Polyglott, London, 1662, 
the Arab, repeated in the Newcastle ed. of 1811; Lagardo, 
Psaltlob , Prov., Arabice , Gottingen, 1876—contains three VSS 
of the Pa from the Gr. and tho ' Paalterium Qhzhayyensis* from 
the PeahittfL, a VS of Job from the Copt., and Job and Pr from 
the Paris Polyglott. (For Sa’adva, see tho edd. enumerated on 
p. 137 b .) For tiih NT.— Ed. i'rinceps, Rome, 1591 (repeated 
1619, 1774), with a Lat. tr. by Antonius (sic) Sionita ; Ed. of 
Erpenius, Leyden, 1616 ( = ar. erp); Ed. of the Polyglotts (re¬ 
peated in the Newcastle ed. of 1811); Ed. Carshuniea, Rome, 
1703 (repeated in the Paris ed. of 1824 issued under the super¬ 
vision of de Sacy- ar. carsh); Lagarde, Die vier Evanyelien 
arabisch, Leipzig, 1864 (see p. 137 R ); Scholz, Riblisch-Krxtische 
Reise, Leipzig, 1823 : pp. 118124 contain considerable extracts 
from ar. vat (see pp.l30*,137 b ); Gibson (\lra.),StudiaSinaitica, ii., 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1894, contains the text of ar. tftn.-Paul.; 
Stud. Sin. i. Appx. p. 105, contains the Sinai leaf of ; Stud. 
Sin. iii., Frontispiece, contains a page of ar. sin. 75 (see p. 137“); 
Delitzsch, Uebraer, Appx. v. (pp. 764-760), contains extracts from 
ar. p«f.-Paul (see p. 127 b ). 

The Diatkssaron (seep. 136*’).— Ciasca, TatianiEvangeliorum 
Uarmoniae Arabice, Rome, 1888; Hill, The Earliest Life of 
Christ , Edinburgh, 1894. E. C. BUKKITT. 

ARAD (ttp,).—A Benjamite who helped to put to 
flight the inhabitants of Gath (l Ch 8*°). 

ARAD (y;;;).—A city of one of tho kings of the 
Canaanitcs, assigned to the tribe of Judah (Jos 
12 14 ), on the north-west border of the wilderness 
of Judah, to which place (if tho present text be 
correct) a family of Kenites migrated from Jericho 
(Jg l 16 ). [t has been identified with certain ruins 
on the top of a hill, Tell 'Arftd, about 16 miles 
south of Hebron, on the plateau to the south of the 
Dead Sea. Eusebius and Jerome describe Arad as 
20 Roman miles south of Hebron in the wilderness 
of Kadcsh. The king of Arad fought against the 
Israelites as they were turning away from the south 
of Palestine, but was defeated at Ilormah (Nu 21 1 
33 40 ). In these passages in Nu where the IiV, 
agreeably to the llcb. text, reads ‘ king of Arad/ 
the AV less happily renders ‘king Arad.’ 

L i eraturh.—R obinson, DRP 2 ii. 101. 201; SWP iii. 403, 415 ; 
Budu% Richt. u. Sam. 91T.; Moore, Judges, 32ff. 

J. Macpherson. 

ARADUS CApados), 1 Mac IS 23 .—Tho Greek form 
of the Heb. Arvad (wh. see). 

ARAH (rns ‘traveller*?).—i. In the genealogy of 
Asher, l Ch 7 39 . 2. His family returned with 

Zerubbabel, Ezr 2 5 , Nell 6 18 7 10 , 1 Es 5 10, “. See 
Genealogy. H. A. White. 

ARAM, ARAM/EANS {cr%, Si'poi, Syri. AV 
‘Syrians* and ‘Syria’).—In Gn 10 22 * 23 Aram is 
the son of Shorn, and father of Uz, Hul, Gether, 
and Mash, the last of which is Arabia Petriea, tlu; 
Mas of the cuneiform inscriptions (cf. Gn 25 14 ). 
In Gn 22 aI Aram is the son of Kemuel, the 
son of Nnhor, the two elder brothers of Kemuel 
being Uz (AV IIuz) and Buz (Bazu in the Assyr. 
texts). 

In the OT Aram includes the northern part of 
Mesopotamia, Syria as far south as tho borders 
of Pal., and the larger part of Arabia Petnea. 


The inhabitants of this region were mainly of 
Sem. origin, and spoke a Som. language, wliicli, 
with its dialects, is known as Aramaic. In some 
parts of it, however, as at Kadcsh on the Orontes, 
near the lake of lloms, and at Carcliemish (now 
JerablRs or Jerabis) on the Euphrates, the Hittites 
had occupied the country; and on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates, in the neighbourhood of 
Carcliemish, the powerful kingdom of Mitanni was 
established, witli a language of a very peculiar type. 
An Aram, dialect was spoken by the Nabatmans 
of Petra, and it is probable that the Ishmaelite 
tribes must be classed as Aranucans. 

In the Assyr. inscriptions the name appears as 
Arainu, Arumu, and Arimu, as well as Arm A,. In 
a text of Tiglath-pileser I. (B.c. 1100) the waters 
on the east side of the Euphrates and westward 
of llarran are termed mami mat Armd, ‘the 
waters of the land of the Aramaeans.* Assur- 
na?ir-pal HI. (B.c. 883-823) states that he restored 
to Assyria certain cities which a former Assyr. king 
had fortified in the land of Nahri, towards tho sources 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and of which the 
‘Arumu* had taken possession. Among the 
Arama-an princes whom he subdued here were 
Ammi-baal and Bur-lladad, i.e. Bar-Hadad or 
Ben-IIadad. There were many Aramaean tribes in 
Babylonia (Pukuduor Pekod, Nabatu or Nabataeans, 
Buna, etc.) who lived under sheikhs on the banks 
of the Tigris and Euphrates as well as on the coast 
of the Persian Gulf. They were partly traders, 
partly pastoral nomads, and were collectively called 
Arumu. The Assyrians never gave the name to the 
populations westward of the Euphrates, who were 
included under tho general titles of Hittites and 
Amorites. 

In the OT, on the contrary, the name is applied 
to the inhabitants of Syria as well as to those of 
Mesopotamia. The dillerent Aramaean districts or 
states are distinguished by special titles. Meso¬ 
potamia is known as Aram-naharaim, ‘Aram of 
the two rivers,’ Tigris and Euphrates. It corre¬ 
sponds in part to the Nalirima of the Egyp. in¬ 
scriptions, though the latter term denoted the 
district between tho Euphrates and Orontes, 
as well as the kingdom of Mitanni on the eastern 
side of tho Euphrates. In the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, however, it is confined to Mitanni. 
The Assyr. country of Nahri lay in a dillerent 
direction, in the mountains of S. Armenia. 
Cushari - rishathaim, king of Aram-naharaim 
(AV Mesopotamia), who oppressed the Israelites 
for eight years shortly after their entrance into 
Canaan (Jg 3 8 * 10 ), was a king of Mitanni. We learn 
from the Tel el-Amarna tablets that in the 15th 
cent. B.c. the kings of Mitanni or ‘Nalirima’ 
had already interfered in the affairs of Palestine, 
and had intermarried with the royal family of 
Egypt. The troops of Mitanni accompanied the 
northern hordes who attacked Egypt in the reign 
of Kanises ill. ( c. B.c. 1200); and as the king of 
Mitanni is not named among the conquered in¬ 
vaders, it is probable that lie did not actually enter 
Egypt, but remained behind in Canaan. This 
would have been just before the Israelitish conquest 
of that country, and would throw light on the 
presence there of Cushan-rishathaim. 

In certain passages of the Pent, assumed to 
belong to P (Gn & 28 2 - fl - 7 31 18 33 18 35»-» 48 7 ), 
the name of Aram-naharaim as applied to the 
northern part of Mesopotamia is replaced by 
Pad[d]on-aram, of which S'dfh ’Ardm, ‘the 
field or Aram,* in Hos I2 12 , is supposed to be a 
translation. Paddan is the same word as the 
Syr. and Arab, padddn , a measure of land which 
can bo ‘ ploughed ’ by oxen in a day, and is found 
in Assyrian under the form of paddnu. Padanu is 
explained in the cuneiform lexical tablets as 
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meaning ‘field 5 or ‘garden 5 (WAI ii. 62. 33), 
from a root which signifies to ‘ cleave 5 or ‘ plough 5 
the ground. It is also brought into connexion 
with khan'dnu, ‘a high-road, 5 whence the name of 
Harran (Gn ll 81 28 10 27 48 ), and is the equivalent 
of a Sumerian word signifying ‘foot 5 or ‘plain, 5 
which was used to denote ‘ the land of the Amor- 
ites 5 ( WAIW. 50. 59). An earlv king of Babylonia, 
Agu-kak-rimi ( c . B.C. 1700) calls himself ‘king of 
Padan and Alman. 5 

On the western side of the Euphrates the 
Aramaean states and language extended, eastward 
of the Jordan, as far south as Mizpeh in Gilead 
(Gn 31 47 , where the cairn is described as forming 
a boundary between the languages of Aram and 
Canaan). In the north was Aram of Zobah (the 
Tsubitd of the Assyr. texts, which place it east¬ 
ward of Hamath). In the time of Saul (1 S 14 47 ) 

‘ the kings of Zobah 5 are mentioned, but soon after¬ 
wards Zobah appears under the sole rule of lladad- 
ezer, son of liehob (2 S 8 3 * 12 ). Hadadezer, who 
had ‘ had wars 5 with Hamath, was defeated by 
David ‘ as he went to recover his border at the 
river Euphrates. 5 Subsequently, in spite of assist¬ 
ance from the Aranueans of Damascus (2 S 8 5 ), and 
of Mesopotamia ‘beyond 5 the Euphrates (2 S 10 I(i ), 
the army of Hadadezer was again overthrown 
at ilelam (perhaps Aleppo, Assyr. Khalman), and 
‘the kings that were servants to Hadadezer 5 
became the vassals of Tsrael. Josephus transforms 
the place Helam, which lie calls Knalaman, into a 
prince of Mesopotamia. Among the citiesof Hadad¬ 
ezer captured by David were Tibhath (1 Ch 18 s , 
called Detail in 2 S 8 8 ) and Berothai (Cun in 
l Ch 18 s ). Tibhath seems to be the Tubikh of 
the Telel-Amarna tablets and the geographical list 
of Tahutmes in. at Karnak, the Tebah of Gn 22" 4 . 
The whole district is probably that which is termed 
Nukhasse in the Tel el-Amarna texts (Anaugas in 
the Egyp. inscriptions). 

Adjoining Aram-Zobah was Aram Beth-rehob 
or Aram-rehob (2 S 10 rt * 8 ), which may have de¬ 
rived its name from the father (or ancestor) of 
Hadadezer. Beliob is associated with Ish-tob, 
‘the men of Tob 5 (see Jg 1 I s -°); but in 1 Ch 19 rt 
Aram-naharaim takes the place of both. To the 
south came Aram-maacah or Maacali, which, 
along with the adjoining Geshur, was assigned to 
Manasseh, eastward of the lakes of Merom ami 
Gennesaret (Dt 3 14 , Jos 12® 13 11 * 18 , 2 S 3 8 13 s7 ). 
Like Tebah and Tahash, the Takhis of the Egvp. 
monuments, Maacali was a descendant of Nahor 
(Gn 22 24 ). Between Maacali and Zobah was the 
city of Damascus (A s.Dimaska) which wasconqnered 
by the Egyp. king Tahutmes in. (b.c. 1480), and was 
still subject to Egypt in the age of the Tel el-Amama 
tablets (B.C. 1400). Damascus is called Aram- 
Dammesel^: in 2 S 8 6 , when it sent aid to Hadad¬ 
ezer. The defeat of Hadadezer made it tributary 
to David, but it recovered its independence early 
in the reign of Solomon under Hezon tho son of 
Eliadah, who had been a vassal of the king of 
Zobah (l K ll 23 ' 26 ). Damascus soon became a 
dangerous neighbour of the northern kingdom of 
Israel, and at one time even exercised a sort of 
suzerainty over Samaria. Tho other Aramman 
states of Syria were absorbed by it, so that eventu¬ 
ally the name of Aram was applied to it alone ; 
but its power was finally shattered by the Assyrians. 

Foremost among the Aramaean deities was 
Hadad or Addu (also Dadu or Dadda), the sun- 
god, identified by the Assyrians with their 
Raminan (Rimmon), the air-god, also called 
Amurru, ‘the Amorito. 5 We find the combination 
Hadad-Rimmon in Zee 12 n . By the side of 
Hadad stood his divine son Ben-Hadad, as we learn 
from the cuneiform inscriptions. At Sendscliirli 
mention is made, besides Hadad, of Resheph the 


fire-god, of El, Shamas, Or, and Kekeb-el or 
Rekub-el, which may possibly denote ‘ the chariot 
of El. 5 Numerous deities are referred to in the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, such as Baal-samen, Agli- 
bol, and Yarkhi-bol; but several of them, like Bol, 
or Nebo, or Sin the moon-god of Harran, were 
borrowed from the Babylonian. So also was the 
goddess Atar, tho Bab. Tatar, who, in combination 
with tho Syrian *Ati, produced the hybrid Atar- 

f atis. In the south the Nabataeans of Toma, 

'etra, and the Sinaitic Peninsula had several 
deities of their own, such as Aumos(’), l£atsiu (Kas- 
sios), and ?elem (As. Zalmu); but others, like Du- 
sares and All At, Manfit, lyais, and l^aisah, they 
shared with the Arabs. The gods of Syria are 
mentioned in Jg 10 s . For the Aramaic Language, 
see Language of the OT. 

Litrraturk.— Renan, Histoire gtnJrale et (ty&tc.me. compart dcs 
Lavgues semitiquM (ISOS); Mittlieilungen aus don orientalischen 
Saminlungen, pt. xi., Avagnthumjcn in Sendschirli i. I18U8); 
Baothgen, Beitrdge zur semituchen Rellgtonsgeschichtt (1888). 

A. H. Sayce. 

ARAM (d*jn).— 1. A grandson of Nahor (Gn 22- 1 ). 
2. An Asherito (1 Ch 7 3i )* 3. AV of Mt I s , Lk 3 :w . 
See Arni, Ram. 

ARAMAIC VERSIONS.-See Targums. 

ARAMITESS (njyw, Stfpa, Syra ), a feminine form 
which occurs in both AV and RV of 1 Ch 7 14 , for 
the elsewhere frequent term Syrian. 

ARAM MAACAH. —1 Ch 19 6 . The more southerly 
part of Syria. See Aram. 

ARAM-NAHARAIM, ARAM-REHOB, and ARAM- 
ZOBAH.—Seo Aram. 

ARAN (p t K, Sam. pa).—Son of Dishan the Horite 
(Gn 30 28 , 1 Ch l 4a ), a descendant of Esau. The 
name denotes ‘a wild goat,’ and Dishan ‘an 
antelope ’ or ‘ gazelle ’ ; while Seir tho ancestor is 
‘ the ho-goat.’ On the subject of Tote m-clans in 
the Bible, see Jacobs’ Biblical Archeology (1894), 

. 64-103, and Robertson Smith on * Animal 
orship and Animal Tribes among the Ancient 
Arabs and in OT 5 ( Journ . of Bhilology , No. 17, 
vol. ix., 1880). II. E. Ryle. 

ARARAT (srni<, ’A p/acvla ).—Tho Biblical A. is the 
Assyrian Urardhu (Urasdhu in the Persian period), 
the name given to the kingdom which had 
its centre on the shores of Lake Van. The 
name seems to be connected with Urdhfi, which 
a cuneiform lexical tablet {WAJ ii. 485, 13) ex¬ 
plains as ‘ Highlands 5 (Tilla) f and which appears 
as Urdhes in an inscription of the native king 
Sar-duris II., who describes it as in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lake Erivan. In Herodotus (ill. 
94) the word takes the form of Alarodians. The 
cuneiform writing of Assyria was borrowed by 
the inhabitants of the country in the 9th cent. 
B.C., and wo learn from the inscriptions composed 
in it that the native name of the kingdom was 
Iliainas or Bianas, the Byana of Ptolemy, now 
Van. The capital of the kingdom, now repre¬ 
sented by the modem city of Van, was called 
Dhuspas; this gave its namo to the district termed 
ThOspitis in classical geography, now Tosp. It 
was upon ‘the mountains of A. 5 that the ark 
rested (Gn 8 4 ), and in Jer 51 27 A. is associated 

* This is the explanation hitherto given by Assyriologists. 
But I believe that the true explanation is different. Urdlnl or 
Ararat was denoted by an ideograph, which usually represented 
Acead in Babylonian, and signified ‘a mound’ or ‘tel,’ 
in Assyrian tilla , because Tilla happened to be the name 
of a city in Ararat with which the Assyrians were acquainted 
in early times. It is called Tela by Assur-nazir-pal, and is 
still known as Tilleh at the junction of tho Smt and the 
Tigris. 
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with Minni and Ashkenaz. Minni, in fact, called 
Mamifi or Minna in Assyrian, Mana in the Vaunic 
texts, adjoined Ararat on the E., being separated 
from it by the Kotur range, and Ashkenaz is 
probably the Asguza of the Assyr. monuments, 
which was situated in the same neighbourhood. 

The name of Armenia, written Arinina in Old 
Persian, Kharminuya in Amardian, first appears 
in the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius Hystaspis, 
but the origin of it is quite unknown. It may be 
connected with the Vannic word armani-lis , ‘a 
stele,’ or with Arman (‘the land of the Aram- 
icaiis ’ ?), an Aramaean district south of Lake Van. 
Geographically, however, Armenia corresponds 
with Ararat. The supreme god of A. was Khaldis, 
who was worshipped under a variety of forms, and 
from whom the inhabitants of the country took 
the name of ‘people of Khaldis.' From this was 
derived the name of Khakkei or Khaldeans, 
assigned by classical geographers to the Armenian 
population who bordered on Pontus, and which 
was still preserved as late as the fifteenth century in 
the name of Khaldia applied to Lazistan (Belek in 
Zcitschriftfur Assyriotogie , ix. 1, p. 89). 

The kingdom of Biainas or Ararat was originally 
bounded on the north by the Araxes, and although 
some of its kings made conquests still further 
north, it never seems to have comprised the Mount 
Ararat of modern times. This is still called Massis 
by the Armenians themselves, and the extension to 
it of the name of Ararat is of comparatively modern 
date. Its great height, the larger of its two peaks 
being 17,000 feet above the level of the sea, while 
the smaller peak, 7 miles distant, is 13,000 feet 
above the sea-level, has doubtless had much to do 
with the belief that it was the spot on which the 
ark rested. Arghuri, the only village which stood 
on its slopes, is even pointed out as the spot on 
which Noah planted his vineyard. It was first 
ascended by Parrot in 1829, and the ascent has 
since been achieved by Bryce and others. 

The original site of the resting-place of the 
ark lay towards the south of Ararat in the 
Kurdish mountains, which divide Armenia from 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan. According to the 
Bah. account of the Deluge, the ‘ ship ’ of 
Xisuthros, the Ohald;can Noah, rested on the 
peak of ‘ the mountain of Nizir,' which lay 
E. of Assyria, between 35° and 36° N. lat. 
Similarly, Berosus the C bald roan historian tixed 
the spot in ‘the mountain of the Kordyjrans' or 
Kurds (Jos. Ant. I. iii. f>), and the Syriac version 
replaces Ararat by fcardu in Gn 8 4 . Nicolaus 
Damaseenus also stated that the ark had rested on 
1 a great mountain in Armenia, beyond Minyas, 
cal fed Baris’ (Jos. Ant. I. iii. 6). Minyas is 
Minni, and Baris is more accurately given as 
Lubar in the Book of Jubilees (ch. v.). Lubar 
was the boundary between Armenia and Kurdistan 
(Kniphanius, Adv. H<r,r. i. 5). The Jebel Judi is 
still regarded by the Kurds as the scene of the 
descent from the ark. It would, seem, therefore, 
that the spot has been successively shifted from 
the mountain of Nizir (possibly Rowandiz) in the 
east, to Jebel Judi nr Lubar, and then to the 
modern Mount Ararat in the far north. 

The great plateau of Armenia, rising to a height 
of from C00() to 7000 feet above the sea, was 
naturally a district which appeared to the dwellers 
in the southern plains beyond the reach of the 
Deluge. Intensely cold in ‘the winter, it is equally 
hot in the summer. The vine is indigenous there 
(as it is in the Balkans), and the whole district is 
marked by the results of volcanic action. It is note¬ 
worthy that the present Armenian words for ‘gold’ 
and ‘ tin' are identical with the Sumerian or proto- 
Chaldman names of the same objects [nski, ‘ gold,' 
Sumerian, guski, wmki; (mag, 1 tin,’ Sum. nngga). 


The cuneiform characters of Assyria were intro¬ 
duced into the kingdom of Ararat in the 9th cent, 
u.c. The syllabary was greatly simplified, each 
character having only a single phonetic valuo 
attached to it, and the greater number of charac¬ 
ters expressing closed syllables being rejected. 
The vowels were usually denoted by separate 
characters, and a good many ideographs were 
borrowed. It is to the use of these ideographs 
that the decipherment of the Vannic inscriptions is 
mainly due. The inscriptions are carved on rocks, 
altar-stones, columns, and the like, and are in a 
language which shows little resemblance to any 
other with which we are acquainted, though it may 
bo distantly related to modern Georgian. 

The introduction of the cuneiform syllabary was 
partly the result of the campaigns of the Assyr. 
Kings Assur-na^ir-pal and Shalmaneser n. in the 
north, and it seems to have been connected with the 
rise of a new dynasty which established itself on the 
shores of Lake Van (about B.c. 840). The founder 
of the dynasty was Sar-duris I. the son of Lutipris, 
who appears to have displaced Arame, the earlier 
antagonist of Shalmaneser II. Sar-duris was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Ispuinis (‘the settler’), who, 
towards the end of his reign, associated his son 
Menuas with him on the throne. Menuas was a 
great conqueror and builder; he carried his arms 
as far as Mount Rowandiz in the east, and beyond 
the Araxes in the north, and he also claims to 
have defeated the Hittites and the king of Mala- 
tiyeh in the west. An inscription commemorative 
of tho event was engraved on the clilT overhanging 
the Euphrates near Rain. Menuas was followed 
by his son Argistis I., who has recorded in a long 
inscription on the rock of Van the campaigns he 
made year by y«ar, and the amount oi spoil he 
brought back from them. The kingdoms of the 
Minni and other nations in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Urumiyeh were ravaged, and the Assyr. 
forces are stated to have been overthrown. Sar- 
duris II., the son of Argistis, continued the con- 

? pleats of his father, and extended his empire as 
ar as the borders of Cappadocia. But Ids career 
was suddenly checked by the revival of Assyria 
under Tiglath-pileser in. The northern league, 
which the king of Armenia formed against the new 
power, was shattered, and the Assyrians swept the 
country up to the gates of the capital, Dhuspas or 
Van. Rusas I., the son and successor of Sar-duris, 
was equally unfortunate in his attempt to check 
the progress of Assyria, and after the overthrow of 
his allies by Sargon, and the fall of the city of 
Muzazir, he killed himself in a lit of despair. His 
successor, Argistis II., however, managed to pre¬ 
serve his independence, as also did Erimenas, 
against whom Ksarhaddon was carrying on war, 
when Sennacherib was murdered by his two sons. 
It was to the court of Erimenas that the murderers 
lied. His son Rusas ii. improved the water-supply 
of Van, and built a palace, on the site of wiiicn 
various objects of Vannic art, such as ornamental 
shields and man-headed bulls of bronze, have 
been discovered. A few years later Sar-duris II. 
made alliance with the Assyr. king, Assur-bani- 
pal (IJ. C. 045). Ararat sullered soon afterwards, 
like the rest of YV. Asia, from the invasion of the 
Kimmerians and Scyths, in the wake of which it 
is probable came tho immigration of the Aryan 
Armenians, and the fall of the old kingdom 
of Ararat. According to the classical authors, 
these Aryan Armenians were a Phrygian colony 
(Herod, vii. 73; Eustath. on Dion. v. G94). The 
conquest of Armenia by Cyrus took place in 
B.C. 546. 

Literature.—8 nyce, ‘The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van,' 
in the JHAS xiv. 8, 4, xx. 1, xxr 1 (1898), xxvi. 4 (1894). 

A. II. Sayce. 
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ARATHES ( Apiapd$Tjs f n, AV Ariarathes; ’Apd^^s, 

A, cursives , incorrectly, 1 Mac 15'-’“), V. Philopator, 
formerly called Mitlmdates, was king of Cappadocia 

B. C. 163-130. He was a lirm ally of the Homans, 

and, in accordance with their wishes, rejected the 
proposal of a marriage with the sister of Demetrius 
So ter. The latter made war upon him, and expelled, 
him from his kingdom, setting up in his stead liolo- 
phemes, a supposititious son of A. IV. Philopator 
Hod to Home about B.C. 158, and by Horn, aid he 
was restored to a share in the government. A few 
years later he again became sole king. In B.C. 139, 
in consequence of an embassy sent by Simon Mac- 
caboeus, the Romans wrote letters to A. and 
certain other eastern sovereigns in favour of the 
Jews (1 Mac l.c.). See Diodor. xxxi. 19. ‘28. 32; 
Justin xxxv. 1 ; Polyb. iii. 5, xxxii. 20 . 23, xxxiii. 
12 ; Appian. Syr. 47. II. A. White. 

ARAUNAH also 2 S 24 18 , jpiK 1 Ch j 

21 ie , 2 Ch 3 1 ).—A Jebusite who owned a threshing- 
floor on Mount Moriah. When David numbered 
the people, and the pestilence was sent as a punish¬ 
ment for his sin, this spot was indicated by the 
prophet Cad as the place where an altar should be 
erected to J", because the plague had been stayed. 
David went to A. and bought the threshing-floor 
and oxen for 50 shekels of silver. The price paid 
is given in 1 Ch 21 18 as GOO shekels of gold — a 
discrepancy which we have no means of explain¬ 
ing. R. M. Royd. 

ARBA (yrjN) is described as * the great man 
among the Anakim’ (Jos 14 1B ), ‘the father of 
the Anak ’ (15 18 ), ‘the father of the Anok’ (21 11 ). 
This may mean that he was regarded as the 
progenitor of the Anakim, and it certainly implies 
that he was regarded as the great man in 
their traditional history. Presumably he was 
regarded as the founder of the city that bore his 
name, and as having founded it seven years before 
the Egyp. Zoan (Jos 15 ls , Gn 23 2 S5 27 , Nu 13--). See 
Anakim, Gtant. Arbah, or Arba, City of. This 
phrase occurs in AV in Gn 35 27 , Jos 15 18 21 11 . It is 
simply a tr. of the name which elsewhere appears 
as Kirjath-arba, or Kiriath-arba(which see). This 
city is Hebron. W. J. BEECHER. 

ARBATHITE ( 79 -iyn 2 S 23 81 ), Klostermann sug¬ 
gests 'nmyn ms [see Abi-albon] ‘a native of Beth* 
arabali,’ a town in the wilderness of Judah (Jos 
15 «.6i X 8 22 ); but ’nmyn occurs without n’3 1 Ch ll 82 , 
and njiyn Jos 18“ J. F. STKNNINO. 

ARBATTA (dr 'Appdrrois, AV Arbattis), 1 Mac 
5 M .—A district in Palestine. The situation is 
doubtful. It may be a corruption for Akrabattis 
—the toparchy of Samaria near ’Akrabeh E. of 
Shechem. C. R. Conder. 

ARBELA. —The Syrian army under Bacchides, 
which came from the N. upon Jerus. B.C. 161, is 
described by the Gr. of l Mac 9 2 as proceeding ‘ by 
the way that leadeth to Gilgal, and encamping 
before Mesaloth, which is in Arbela (dv ’A/>/3?)Aois); 
gat possession of it and destroyed much people.’ 
The sites represented by all these names are 
disputed, and there are several alternatives 
for the line of the Syrian march. The most 
natural direction for Bacchides to take was along 
the coast, and up the vale of Aijalon. On this 
route there lay a Gilgal, the present JiljuUyeh, on 
the plain of Sharon, but no trace is now discover¬ 
able of Me<ra\u>0 or of “Ap^Aa. Jos. (Ant. XII. 
xi. 1 ) supposes that they came through Galilee, 
which he reads instead of Gilgal. On this route 
stands the modern Irbid, the identity of which 
name with Irbil or Arbela is proved by the medi¬ 


aeval Arab geographers (Nasir-i-Khusrau calls it 
Irbil, but Vakut and others Irbid; cf. lteland, 
Pal. 358); and Robinson (BR ii. 398) suggests that 
MfO’a\u>0 or Mcu<raXw0 stands for nij’pi?, a term he 
thinks appropriate to the precipices, honey-combed 
with caves, that always made Arbela a place of 
strategic importance. But this identification is 
doubtful. Again, Bacchides, having passed through 
Galilee, might have approached Jerus. across Es- 
draelon by the trunk road through Samaria, a 
direction which is called in the Bk of Jth (4 7 ) the 
aVa/3d<ms to Jlukea. On this route there lay a 
strong fortress, Gilgal, the modern Jiljilia, which 
might well have given its name to the route ; and 
Ewald identifies this with the Gilgal of our 
passage (Hist. Eng. ed. v. 323). On the same road, 
much farther N. than Gilgal, stands a Meselieh, 
taken by some to be the Bethulia of the Bk of Jth, 
and therefore a fortress that Bacchides, if advan¬ 
cing by this direction, would certainly have to 
reckon with ; while close to Meselieh stands 
Meithalfln. These two offer a probable identiiica- 
tion for Me<ra\d>0. The latter is said to lie dv 
’ApBJjAois, and this form of the phrase suggests that 
Arbela (observe the plural) was the name, not of a 
town, but a district. Now Eus. (Onom. art. “ApfiTjAa) 
notes the name as existing in his time in Esdraelon, 
9 £ miles from Lejjun, a position which suits the 
entrances from fesdraelon noon Meselieh and 
Meithalfln. It is just possible, therefore, that 
"App-qAa was the name of the whole district. A 
fourth alternative for the route of Bacchides was 
through Gilead, which name is read for Gilgal by 
the Syr. of 1 Mac 9 2 . In the E. of Gilead there 
lies to-day a point of strategic importance known as 
Irbid ; but there is neither a Mesaloth nor a Gilgal, 
unless the latter be taken to be the Gilgal by 
Jericho, which Bacchides might have passed had he 
come upon Juda*a through Gilead. The Gilead 
route, however, is much the least probable of 
the four suggested. See Beth-Arbel and Gil¬ 
gal. G. A. Smith. 

ARBITE (’ 3 *]Nn).—The LXX (2 S 23 M ) apparently 
reads (the Archite), cf. Jos 16 2 and ‘Ilushai the 
Archite,’ 2 S 15 82 ; but a place ’Arab, in the S. of 
Judah, is mentioned Jos 15 82 . In the parallel 
passage 1 Ch ll 87 w r e find ‘the son of Ezbai’ 
('piK-ja), a reading which is supported by several 
MSS of the LXX 2 S l.c. (vlbs rod "Ao-fii), and which 
is probably correct. J. F. STENN1NG. 

ARBONAI (’Appwvds, Jth 2 24 ). — A torrent appar¬ 
ently near Cilicia. It cannot be represented by the 
modern Nahr Ibrahim , since the ancient name of 
that river was the Adonis; nor does the latter 
answer to the term ‘ torrent ’ (xdp-afihos) applied to 
the Arbouai. C. R. Conder. 

ARCH. —1. Of the Temple. The word * arch ’ is 
used in the plural (‘arches’) 14 times in Ezk 40. 
That neither ‘arch’ nor ‘arches’ has any ri^ht to 
appear in the Eng. Bible at all, an examination of 
the Heb. word, of the versions, and of the context, 
will make clear. The Heb. word is according to 
the Mass, pointing D'p^’x * elammim , which is the 
plur. of 'Ham; the word is, however, only 
found with sutlixes, and as the text stands it is 
sing, not plur. ; it is the Kero or corrected 
reading that makes the word plural. Twice 
indeed (40 16 * 80 ) does the fern. plur. occur ; but 
Smend (Comm. p. 326) suspects an error. (Cornill 
in v . 16 reads dS'n sing. ; v. 8l) he rejects, following 
most Heb. MSS.) In all the remaining 12 places 
the written text makes it singular and not plural. 
The word occurs nowhere outside this chapter, and 
it is almost certainly either a synonym of 
*ulCtm , porch, or a clerical error for this last word. 
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That the translators of the LXX had before them, 
In all the instances where either or is now 
found, one and the same Heb. word in the text, 
is suggested by the fact that these translators use 
but one Greek word, and that a mere translit. of 
viz. Cornill in his amended text of 

Ezk reads oS% never d^k, and trs. by Vorhallc 
(porch). It should be stated, however, that cdXd/x 
trs. the Ileb. word *)$ sajih, ‘threshold,’ in Ezk 
40°, and 'ayil, ‘post,’ in 40 10, i 4 - 36>4y and 41 1 . 
r Fhe Vulg. uses one word vcstibulum for ’Main and 
' u lam. The Targ. also uses but one word, this being, 
however, ’ Mamma ’, not, as the LXX would 

lead us to expect, Nv’p'K ’ clarnma ’. It is certain 
that ’clam is used in the sense of *iUam in Ezk 
4Q3i. 84.8<J } piob. also in 40 25 * 2G , where the ’clam is 
said to be toward the outer court. The Douay 
Version, which follows the Vulg. more closely than 
the latter does the LXX, uses in all cases the 
Eng. word porch. In the mod. Gr. version, cttou, 
porch, is the uniform rendering. In addition to 
Cornill, Smond, A. B. Davidson (see their Com¬ 
mentaries), Fried. Delit/.sch ( Prolegomena , p. 
139), the Lexicons of Miihlau and \ olck, Buhl, 
Oxford, and the majority of recent critics, accept 
the view that both Heb. words have but one 
meaning, viz. porch. What is intended by 
‘porch’ in this connexion seo under Pouch and 
TEMPLE. 

2. General . It is a debatable point whether the 
Israelites in OT times uero acquainted with the 
arch as an architectural device, and whether they 
used it. There is no corresponding word in 
Hebrew; but indeed few architectural terms are 
found in this language. Ileb. is the language of 
poetry, of ethics, and of religion, and not of science 
or of art. See Architecture. 

T. W. Davies. 

ARCHANGEL.— See Angel. 

ARCHELAUS.— See under IIkrod. 

ARCHERY.—Though bows are mentioned with 
tolerable frequency in the OT, one is tempted to 
think that tiie Israelites were not distinguished 
above the surrounding nations by their skill in the 
use of this weapon. The battle of Gilboa was 
probably lost through the superiority of the Philis¬ 
tine archers. David, after the battle, endeavoured 
to encourage archery practice in Judah (2 S 1 ,s . 
Reject KV and compare 1 >river, Notes on Samuel , in 
loco). Elisha on his deathbed (2 K 13 ia ' ly ) promised 
Joash victory over Syria by the use of the bow. 
Probably the revival of Israel’s military power 
under leroboam, son of Joash, was due to improve¬ 
ment ni archery; Hosea, a contemporary, speaks 
(1 B ) of the bow as the national weapon of Israel. 

The most etlective and scientific use of the bow, 
however, was that shown by the Assyrians. The 
terror caused by their archery is hinted at in Is 
and 37 s3 . To judge from the Assyr. reliefs, it seems 
to have been the practice of Assyr. armies to over¬ 
whelm their enemies with the bow, and to use the 
spear and sword only when the foe was already 
in flight. W. E. Barnes. 

ARCHEVITES (kud-ix).—‘T he people of Erech,’ 
a town identified with the Bab. IJruk (modern 
Warka), on the left bank of the Euphrates. 
It is mentioned in Gn 10 1H , between Babel and 
Accad, as the second city of importance in Nimrod’s 
kingdom ; and its name occurs, in the inscriptions, 
along with that of Accad, as one of the principal 
towns in N. Babylonia. 

Some of the inhabitants of Erech were ‘deported’ 
as colonists to Samaria by king Assurbanipal 
(GG8-G26). Their name is mentioned in Ezr 4° 
along with dwellers in Babylon ; and the ‘deporta¬ 


tion ’ of Archevites most probably indicates that 
Erech sided with Babylon in the revolt of Samas- 
sum-ukin against the Assyr. king (cf. Ryle, Ezra 
and Nehemlah). 11. E. Ryle. 

ARCHIPPUS. —Archippus is mentioned only 
twice in NT. The short letter sent by St. Paul to 
Philemon is addressed not only to Philemon and 
Apphia, but also to ‘ A., our feliow-soldier,’ as well 
as to the church in Philemon’s house (v. a ). The 
position here assigned to A., between the mention 
of Philemon and that of the church in his house, 
renders it highly probable that he was, if not a 
near relative (perhaps a son or brother), at any 
rate one belonging to the household circle. ‘ Fellow- 
soldier ’ is doubtless applied to him (as to Epa- 
phroditus, Ph 2 M ; cf. also Ph 4 s , 2 Ti 2 3 ) as 
enduring conflict in the service of the Church or 
the gospel, probably in some oflicial position ; 
but what that position was, we have no means of 
knowing. Nor is much more light supplied 
by the other passage (Col 4 17 ) which speaks of his 
‘ ministry {diaKovlau) in the Lord.’ The term 
buiKovla need not necessarily be taken in its 
technical sense of the ollice of deacon, or in that of 
bishop or presbyter or evangelist; it may denote 
any service, but the adjunct iv Kvply defines it as 
specially undertaken for the Church by one 
‘living and acting in the Lord under the sense of 
holy obligation ’ (Meyer). The form of the admoni¬ 
tion has been thought to imply some misgiving or 
doubt or censure, as though A. were still young or 
subordinate, weak or too indulgent, or inclined to 
be remiss, and so in special need of warning or 
stimulus; but it need not convey more than that 
the ‘service’ was a dillicult one, in which he 
might well be strengthened by the encouragement 
of "the Church acting on the apostle’s message. 
The suggestion of Lightfoot, among others, 
that A. was a Laodicean teacher, on the ground 
that 4 17 is joined by xaf to the context in 
which the Laodicean Church is spoken of, seems 
improbable ; for, apart from other diflieulties, why 
should St. Paul have taken this roundabout way of 
reaching A. (if not himself a Colossian) through a 
strange church, when he was almost simultaneously 
addressing him directly (Philem 2 ) ? There seems 
little historical basis for the tradition that A. was 
one of the 70 disciples, who became bishop of 
Laodicea and suffered martyrdom at Chonm. 

William P. Dickson. 

ARCHITE (’?"]*n).—The native of a town (Erech ?, 
not Archi as in AV of Jos 16 2 ) situated on the 
north border of Benjamin, probably the modern 
1 Ain 'Arilc, west of Bethel. Hushai, David’s friend 
(2 S 15 82 ), belonged to this town. Seo SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xvii. C. R. Conder. 

ARCHITECTURE. —The influences which formed 
the architecture of the Hebrews were very diverse. 
Besides the highly developed structures of Egypt 
and Babylon, there was the native Amorite building, 
and the starting-point of the people themselves 
from a nomadic life. The great tent of the taber¬ 
nacle, with its chamber of wood, must have been 
the ideal type for a long period to the Hebrews. 
It is, according to Fergusson’s rendering of it (see 
Tabernacle), strictly in accord with what may 
be seen as the system of development from the 
Bedawi tent at present. A widespread low tent 
is pitched, fencing of reeds or piles of stone is 
built around it to make a shelter from storms ; the 
tent is then carried out over the shelter walls, or 
else enclosed in a courtyard, and settlements are 
thus formed which are compounded of walling for 
the sides and tent for the covering. Such seems 
to have been the principle of the tabernacle ; and 
long after the entrance into Pal. the Hebrews, in 
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the south at least, continued to depend on tents 
and Bkins, instead of building and pottery. The 
closely inhabited region south of Hebron, where at 
every mile or two a name of an OT village is to 
be found, is absolutely bare of any early building, 
and not a fragment of Jewish pottery is to be 
found there. This shows that the people retained 
the nomadic type of life although settled on the 
land. 

The Amorite buildings of brick were massive and 
imposing to a desert people : ‘ cities great, and 
fenced up to heaven ’ (Dt l 28 ). The thick walls of 
well-laid brickwork, as seen at Tell Hesy, were 
very strong defences, and quite wide enough to 
have considerable houses built upon the wall (Jos 
2 lft ). Woodwork was largely used (Jos 8 20 ) ; but 
probably for rooting, as no trace of vaulted brick 
roofs has yet been found. This system of mud- 
brick building continued to be used throughout 
the Jewish history, as is seen at Tell llesy, and 
alluded to by Ezekiel (13 1CM2 ) ; and such building 
was probably in type, as well as material, a con¬ 
tinuation of the Amorite style. What the external 
appearance of these buildings was, is shown by the 
ligures of forts conquered by the Egyptians in 
Syria, and represented on the monuments. High 
blank walls gave no opening or hold for an enemy ,* 
pilasters and towers strengthened the faces and 
corners of the forts; and projecting chambers 
overhanging the more important points enabled 
the defenders to prevent any sapping or scaling. 
The gateway was a projecting building in front of 
the entrance, a plan which enabled the defenders 
to make it a death trap to any attacking party ; 
for on forcing the outer gate the besiegers would 
be confined in a narrow space exposed to ceaseless 
attack overhead. Defence at this age seems to 
have been far superior to attack ; and without a 
siege train such forts could be reduced only by 
stratagem (as at Ai) or by starvation. 

When stone building was required, it appears to 
have been probably of masonry hewn to lit. on the 
spot, or at least of irregular courses ; for the Jews 
were astonished at proper construction, with hewn 
stone all cut regularly in advance, and they 
remark when neither hammer nor axe nor any 
tool of iron was heard in the house while it was in 
building (1 K G 7 ). The mechanical Phoenicians 
appear to have planned the temple entirely in 
advance, as the Egyptians did in early times, 
marking each stone with its place ; Hiram’s 
builders and the Gebalites being responsible for this 
work (1 K 5 18 ). The stone was sawn with saws, 
as in the best Egyp. work (1 K V). The cause of 
Ibis Phcnn. superiority in stonework is probably 
from their occupying a rocky coast where brick is 
less attainable, and a wet coast where stone is the 
more needful. 

Of the architectural forms very little is known 
directly. The only carvings yet seen, which are 
certainly of the period of the monarchy, are the 
slabs of Tell Hesy. There a cavetto cornice, like 
the usual Egyp. form of the nineteenth dynasty, is 
carved on a thin slab, which was placed over a 
doorway as a lintel. From the want of solidity, 
and the curve of the back, manifestly following 
that of the face, it is evident that this was not a 
structural, hut only an ornamental member; like 
the similar thin stone lintels attached by 
(wooden ?) pegs to the brick wall behind, in the 
palace of A khenaten at Tel el-Amarna. What the 
real nature of tho door-crown was has not been 
preserved ; it may have been of wood, but looking 
to Egyp. usage it is more likely to have been an 
arch of brickw ork, like the walls. 

The sides of the doorways have also been pre¬ 
served, though reversed m re-use in a later 
building. They are decorated with pilasters, which 


show the form of the columns in use at that age. 
A rounded low stone base supported the stout and 
clumsy column, which is even represented as equal 
in diameter to the base. At least the ideal was 
very different from that of the Egyp., whose column 
was far narrower than its base. The column 
diminished greatly upward, and was capped at the 
top by a volute of Ionic nature. In the stonework 
this volute seems to imitate a coil of metal; but 
the whole design appears to come from a decorating 
of wooden posts with rams’ horns, a similar idea to 
the buerama in Gr. use. On Assyr. monuments, 
capitals are represented which have been considered 
to foreshadow the Ionic; but the horn form (if it 
ever existed in these) has been lost, whereas in the 
earlier Jewish example, which is probably Solo¬ 
monic, the coil is much more isolated and 
pronounced. 

These pilasters show by their shortness that a 
dado existed below them, and was an important 
feature in the building ; but no stonework of a dado 
has been preserved. A peculiar feature of Jewish 
design is the duplication of the doorway. In the 
rock tombs there is a general tendency to a double 
entrance ; sometimes only carried out in the porch, 
where a pillar will stand directly in front of the 
doorway. The same duplication is seen in the 
building at Tell Hesy in which the stone slabs 
were re-used, as above described : the object of the 
building is not known, but on three sides, if not 
four, it had two doors. As these doors required to 
be secured by locks or fastenings, the taste for 
double entrances must have been very strong. 
Such a duplication occurs both in Assyr. and 
Persian buildings, and belongs therefore to an 
established system. 

Of other ornament the drafting of the walls was 
the most prominent, and is likewise known in 
Persia. The edges of the stones were dressed to a 
straight line with Hat faces, while the middle of 
each external face was occupied by a projecting 
boss. This boss was sometimes left quite rough— 
like the rusticated work of the Pitti palace ; but 
usually it was dressed Hat, thus leaving the joint 
lines recessed half an inch to 3 inches from the 
main face of the wall, according to the scale of the 
work. The great stones of the temple substructure 
are the best Known example of this work, but they 
are not certainly older than Herod. On a smaller 
scale this same work was found in the lower 
courses of a door of the fortress at Tell Hesy, 
which takes it back to tho middle of the Jewish 
monarchy ; and from the persistence of the type 
to the present day it appears to truly belong totne 
country. 

Of the plans of buildings we know even less than 
of the decoration. The temple, as Eergusson has 
pointed out, was simply a doubling of the 
dimensions of the tabernacle, and we muy carry 
the parallel further. The great tent pitched over 
the tabernacle sides extended beyond them, and 
the covered space thus left around the tabernacle 
would doubtless be used for subsidiary purposes. 
This space was reproduced in the temple as a chain 
of chambers all round the sides, a construction 
which w as not favourable to any grand treatment 
of the exterior. The plan, therefore, w f as ruled by 
its development from the previous sacred place. 
In the later temple of llerod the great poreli w r as 
the most striking feature, and accords in taste witli 
the enormous porticoes of the Herodian rock- 
tombs at Jerusalem, which are often much larger 
than the tomb inside the rock. Minor buildings 
of the age of the monarchy have been found in the 
onlv excavations yet made in a city,—those at 
Tell Hesy. One building already mentioned was 
square, with two doors on each side. Another— 
perhaps a barrack —was a long hall with two rows 
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of columns from end to end. Until further 
excavations may reveal more examples, we can 
glean but little about the usual arrangements of 
Jewish architecture. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
ARCTURUS. —A star of the lirst magnitude in 
the constellation Routes or the llerdman. Arcturus 
is the rendering of AV for vy 'Ash, Job 9 9 , and 
V'U 'Ayish. Job 38 32 . 

The identification of 'Ash, * Ayish , has formed 
subject for wide conjecture. Versions: LXX 
'Eairepov in both places (agreeing with Pcsh. in 
placing nip’?, llXadfla, before in 9 9 ); Posh. 

U * * T 

'Iyyuthd of doubtful meaning, explained 
by Arabic Lexx. as Capella Auriga*, but placed in 
Taurus; Vulg. 9 1 ' Arcturum (whence AV), 38 32 
Vesperum ; Targ. 9 ,J transliterates, 38 32 ‘ the hen 

with her chickens,’i.e. the Pleiades; Saadya 

i.e . Ursa Major. In the Taint. Berachoth 

58ft, R. Yehuda explains 'Ash as snv Yutha , and 
later Talmudists interpret this as ‘ the tail of the 
Ram,’ i.e. Pleiades, or * the head of the Bull,’ i.e. 
Aldebaran with the llyades. I bn Ezra, ‘ the Rear.’ 
Among moderns there are two main explanations. 
1. The great Rear or Wain ; ties., Del., RV, 
etc. With the Arabs the four stars of this group 
which form the quadrilateral are known as Nash 
‘ the bier,’ the three stars of the tail being ‘ the 
daughters of the bier,’ a phrase which resembles 
that of Job 38 :,a ‘ 'Ayish with her children.’ It is, 
however, impossible philologicaljy to identify the 
root of Arab. Nash with Ileb. 'Ash, and still more 
so with 'Ayish. 

2. 'the Pleiades ; Stern in Geiger’s Jiid. Zeitsc.hr. 
iii. 258 fl*.; Hoffmann, ZATW. iii. 107 f.; Noldeke. 
Stern points out that Job MS* 2 ' 38 deals with weather 
phenomena, and that therefore the constellations 
mentioned vv. 31,32 appear to be regarded as 
marking or influencing the changes of the seasons. 
Since the Rear is visible in the N. hemisphere 
throughout the year, it could scarcely be thought 
of as a season prognosticator. Tims Job 38 S2b is 
rendered, ‘ Alcyone with her children,’ i.e. the 
principal star of the Pleiades group with its 
companions, the other constellations mentioned 
being interpreted as the llyades, Orion, and Canis 
Major with Sirius. We then have allusion to four 
groups regarded by the Greeks as signs of the 
reasons, and rising in close succession one upon 
anotl er. The form 'Ayish is thought to be correct 
(so Dillmann) rather than 'Ash, and Hoffmann 
vocalises 'Ayyiish, thus connecting with Pesli. 
'Iyyuthd. ‘ C. F. Rurney. 

ARD (tin). —Ren jam in’s son, Gn 4G 21 , but his 
grandson, Nu 2G 40 -l Ch 8 3 {Addar). Patronymic 
Arditcs (Nu 20 40 ). G. Harford-Rattkrsry. 

ARDAT (2 Es 9 26 AV Ardath), ‘ a field ’ in an 
unknown situation. 

ARDON (|Vnx). -A son of Caleb (1 Ch 2 18 ). 

ARELI ( ,< ?N"'N* ‘lion’ or ‘hearth of KI’).—A son 
of Gad (Gn 4G 18 , Nu 26 17 ). Patronymic Arclites 
(Nu 2G 17 ). G. Harford-Rattersby. 

AREOPAGITE ('Apeoirayir-qs, Ac 17 34 only), applied 
to Dionysius (wli. see) as member of tile Council 
of the Areopagus. 

AREOPAGUS ("Ap aos lla 7 os, AV ‘Areopagus’ 
Ac 17 l ®, ‘ Mars’ hill’ 17 M ).—The IIill of Mars is an 


eminence nearly due west of the Athenian Akro- 
polia, and separated therefrom by a low, narrow 
declivity. Here sat from the earliest antiquity the 
council of the Areopagus, at first a mainly judicial 
body composed of Eupatridae recruited annually 
from the retiring archons. After the Macedonian 
subjugation of Athens, and under the Roman 
rule, this council probably retained more authority 
within Attica than any other representative body, 
and references to it in later Attic inscriptions are 
numerous. The hill rises gradually from the W., 
but drops abruptly on N. and E. On the summit 
remain the benches cut out of the rock on which 
the Areonagites sat in the open air ( viraLOptoL idisd- 
$ovto, Pollux, viii. 118). Sixteen worn steps cut in 
the rock lead to the summit; and the two stones, 
called the dpyol \L0oi, the \L6o s dvaidetas * of im¬ 
placability,’ and vftptus ‘of ill-doing,’ still remain, 
on one and the other of which sat the accuser and 
the accused of murder. The council is termed in 
Jnscr. Attic, iii. 714, ‘the most holy,’ rb <rep.v6Ta.Tov 
<n>v£dpiov ; and to us the awful associations, which 
attached to the hill and to the cave of the F’uries 
at its foot, made it a fitting background for St. 
Paul’s solemn declaration of a new faith in the 
unknown God. However, there is no reason to 
suppose that the curious idlers who led St. Paul 
thitner had any other end in view than to gain a 
quiet spot, far removed from the hum of the busy 
Agora below', where they might hear in peace what 
this newest of enthusiasts had to say. The state¬ 
ment of St. Luke, that the philosophers took St. 
Paul by the hand (iviXaftbpevoi, Ac 17 19 , cf. Ac 9 27 
23 10 , also Mt 14 81 , Mk 8 23 ), is not appropriate to 
accusers bringing to trial a religious innovator. 
Nor, if the meeting which St. Pam addressed had 
been a judicial court, would it have dispersed in 
the way related ; some mocking, while others said, 

‘ We will hear thee again of this matter.’ There¬ 
fore Chrysostom’s view, that St. Paul was formally 
arraigned before the Areopagito council, must be 
dismissed. There is every reason, moreover, for 
believing that in Ac 17 22 ' 31 w e have the actual gist 
of what St. Paul said, and in tone it is not the 
defence of a man forcibly apprehended and put on 
his trial for blasphemy.* 

Standing on the Areopagus and facing N., St. 
Paul hail at his feet the Theseion, and on his right 
hand the Akropolis, with its splendid temples 
intact. Such surroundings would fill with en¬ 
thusiasm every cultured Christian of to - day. 
Wherever St. Paul turned, his glance must have 
fallen on the severe and lovely works of art which 
still adorned the decadent city. Thus a table was 
spread before him of which nineteenth century 
humanists are laboriously but thankfully gather¬ 
ing up the scattered crumbs. To St. Paul’s 
Semitic imagination nothing of all this appealed. 
It was to him iust gold or silver or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device, the w r ork of a 
period of ignorance at which God had mercifully 
winked. 

For a fuller disquisition on this point, and for 
a description of the view of Athens from the Hill 
of Mars, see Conybeare and Howson, Life and Ep. 
of St. Paul, ch. x. F. C. CONYBEARE. 

ARES ('Apts), 1 Es 5 10 .—756 of his descendants 
returned with Zerub. : they correspond to the 775 
(Ezr 2 5 ) or 652 (Neli 7 1() ) children of Arab (rns). 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

ARETAS (Aram, nmn, Gr. 'Aptras, more correctly 
’ ApiOas , as in the name of the famous bishop of 
Caesarea Mazaca; the analogy of dpert] probably 
influenced the commoner spelling).—1. King of 
the ‘ Arabians,’ 2 Mac 5 8 (see below). 2. King of 
the Nabataean Arabs, whose ‘ ethnarch ’ or gover- 

* See, however, Ramsay in Expos. 6th Ser. ii. 209 {., 261 f. 
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nor, apparently at the instance of the Jews (Ac 
giB. aa. ’ 2 » t his wife may well have been a proselyte), 
was guarding the city of Damascus to capture 
(mdaat, 2 Co J l 33 ) and destroy (Ac 9) St. Paul, lie 
escaped the ethnarch’s hands by the aid of the 
disci pies, who lowered him in a basket from a 
window in the wall. This was shortly after St. 
Paul’s conversion, which event, rather than Ilia 
escape from Damascus, would seem to be the 
terminus a quo of the perb. rpia try of Gal l la (see 
Piglitf. in loc.). If so, the escape may have taken 
place at any point of time during the three years. 
If the escape itself is the point from which they are 
reckoned, the conversion can hardly lie far behind. 

How Damascus, a town within the Rom. prov. 
of Syria, came to be guarded by the ollieer of an 
Arab king, is a much-debated question. The most 
probable solution is the hypothesis of a temporary 
extension of the Arab kingdom to Damascus. The 
facts are as follows :— 

The Nabatieans (ibid) are possibly identical with 
the Nehaiotii (nvaj) of OT (so Jos. Ant. I. xii. 4. 
The main difficulty is the unvarying distinctness 
of the linal consonants n and n). They were prob¬ 
ably of Arab race, but used the Aram, language 
for writing and inscriptions (Noldeke in Schenkel, 
BL , 1872, s.v. Nabataer, ami in ZDMG xvii. 703 
sqq ., xxv. 122 sqq.). Wo first meet with them as a 
formidable power in connexion with the wars of 
Antigonus, r.c. 312, centred in the former Edomite 
stronghold of Sela (Nabat. ‘ Sal,’ Gr. lUrpa, 
hence the name for their country, ’A/xt/3 la y irpbs ry 
lllrpy, or ‘Arabia Petraea*), whence their power 
gradually extended itself N. and S. Their first 
known ruler is the Aretas of 2 Mac 5 8 , with 
whom Jason was imprisoned (iyKAeurdds) or, per¬ 
haps, ‘ accused * (adopting the conjecture {yK\ydds) t 
B.C. 169. A. is tv paw os, not yet a recognised king. 
A few years later the Nabatieans appear as friendly 
to the Macc,abn?an party (1 Mac S'-^b 35 ). With the 
decay of the Gr. kingdoms of Syria and Egypt the 
Nabatieans increase in power ; about B.C. 105 their 
‘ king ’ Erotimus ‘ nunc Aegyptum nunc Syriam 
infestabat inagnumque nouien Arabum viribus 
finitimorum exsanguibus fecerat* (Trog. Pomp. ap. 
Justin, XXXrx. v. 5-6). By B.C. 85 A. III. is master 
of Damascus ; to him belong the coins JlamXlus 
’Aptrov <Pi\t\\r]i'os struck at Damascus (Schiirer, 
J/JP I. ii. 353, n. 11). He took the side of 
Hyrcanus against Aristobulus, B.C. 65-62, and in 
the latter year was attacked by Scaurus whom 
Pompey had left as legate of Syria; Scaurus 
obtained a nominal submission and a pay meut of 
money (Jos. Ant. XIV. v. 1 ; BJ I. viii. 1). Damascus 
had already fallen into Rom. hands (Ant. XIV. ii. 3 ; 
BJ i. vi. 2), in which it remained, with the excep¬ 
tion to be noticed below, as part of the prov. of 
Syria, but with certain liberties of its own (for 
proof in detail see Schiirer, n. 14, in part modifying 
Mommsen’s important note, Provinces , Eng. tr. 
vol. ii. p. 148 sq.). A. ill. was succeeded by Malchus 
(c. 50-28), Obodas II. (c. 28-9 B.C.), and A. IV. (c. 9 
B.C.-A.D. 40), the subject of the present article. 

His original name was Aeneas, but he assumed 
the name of A. on taking the kingdom (Jos. Ant. 
XVI. ix. 4). In B.C. 4 ho sends some unruly auxili¬ 
aries to aid the expedition of Varus against the 
Jews (BJ II. v. 1 ; Ant. XVII. x. 9). After A.D. 28 
he attacked and defeated Herod Antipas, partly 
in revenge for the divorce of his daughter by the 
latter (see Herodias, and Jos. Ant. XVIII. v. 1,2: 
the victory was transferred in Christian legend 
to Abgar of Edessa ; Gutschmidt, Kleine Schriften , 
iii. 31). Tiberius ordered Vitellius, propraetor of 
Syria, to chastise A. for this attack, but the news 
of Tiberius* death (A.D. 37) put an end to the ex¬ 
pedition (Jos. ibid. § 3). 

This brings us to the period of St. Paul’s escape, 
vol. i.—io 
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which was within 3 years of his tirst visit to the 
Church at Jerus., which latter again was within 
14 years of the visit recorded in Gal 2. Taking 
the latter (against Ramsay’s view, St. Paul the 
Traveller , but see Sunday in Expositor , Eeb. and 
Apr. 1896) as identical with that of Ac 15, and 
working back with the data of the Ac from the 
arrival of Rest us, a.D. 60, we time Gal 2 about the 
year 51. ‘ Fourteen years ’ previous, i.e. about 38, 

comes St. Paul’s first visit to the Church of Jerus., 
and the three previous years again, viz. 38, 37, 
and 36, bring us to the time of his conversion, and 
cover the time of his escape from Damascus. 

At some time, then, during the three years in 
question, Damascus had come under A. It cannot 
have been long before, as there are coins of Damas¬ 
cus with the image and superscription of Tiberius 
down to A.D. 34 ; but there are none with those 
of Gains or Claudius. The image of Nero begins 
in 62-63. The inference is natural that the acces¬ 
sion of Gaius marks the transfer. That A. could 
have seized it by force in the face of Vitellius is 
out of the question. But it is not improbable that 
it was granted to him by the new emperor. Gaius 
was not kindly disposed towards Herod Antipas, 
and would not be unlikely to grant a mark of 
imperial favour to his bitter enemy. It is true 
that the deposition and banishment of Ilerod took 
place only in the summer of 39 (Schiirer, I. ii. 36n.), 
a date scarcely early enough for St. Paul’s escape 
from Damascus. But the grant to Agrippa of the 
tetrarchy of Philip and Eysanias, with the title of 
king, appears to have been one of Caligula’s first 
acts (Ant. XVIII. vi. 10), and in 38 the emperor 
granted an ltunean principality to Socmus (Dio 
Cass. lix. 12). A similar grant may well have been 
made to Aretas. 

A. must have lived till about A.D. 40, as of the 
20 dated Aretas-inscriptions of el-Hegr, two be¬ 
long to his 48th year, as also do certain coins. No 
other Nabataean king has left so rich a legacy of 
coins and inscriptions. On both, his standing 
title is llahcm-amnieh , ‘lover of his people’ (the 
contrast with the </u \l\\qv of A. in. supr. is 
suggestive). Under him the Nabataean kingdom 
extended from the Euphrates to the Red Sea (cf. 
Jos. Ant. i. xii. 4). By 62 Damascus had again 
been taken over by the Romans, and belonged to 
the province of Syria when, in 106, the Nabataean 
kingdom itself was added to the empire as the 
province of Arabia. 

What is greatly wanted is a eoin (or coins) of 
Damascus between 37 and 54 A.D. Meanwhile, 
it should be noted that 2 Co ll 3i is our solitary 
piece of positive evidence for Damascus having 
formed part of the N a batman kingdom at any 
time after the Christian era. The fact, as has 
been shown above, has an important bearing on 
Pauline chronology. 

The best collection and discussion of the evidence 
is in Schiirer, IIJP I. ii., esp. his indispensable 
Append, ii. on the Nabataean kingdom, pp. 345- 
362, to which the above article is principally 
indebted. 

Literature.— Schiirer giveB ample references to the lit. of the 
Nabatioun kingdom. In more special relation to A. iv. see 
Clemen, Chronol. d. Paul. Briefc , § 9:2 ; Coriybeare and Howson, 
vol. i. ch. iii. appendix ; Euting, Nabataische ImcJiriJtcn am 
Arabian, Berlin, 1885 (containing a reconstructed list of kings 
by von Gutschmidt); J. G. Iloyne, de Ethnarcha Aretae 
Arabum regie (Wittemb. 1755); Anger, de Umporum in Act. 
App. rationc, pp. 178-182; Wieseler, Chronologic, pp. 107-175, 
and in PRE.s.v. Aretas ; Meyer-Wendt on Acts, Einl. § 4 n. ; 
Itohdcn, de Palaestina et Arabia Provinciis Romanis (1885). 
Also, in addition to the references in the body of this article, 
see Arabia, Paul, Damascus, Nbbaioth, Ethna"roh. 

A. Robertson. 

ARGOB (3i-]M).—Apparently an officer of Peka- 
hiah, kin^ of Israel, assassinated by Pekah 
together with tho king his master and one Arieh 
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(2 K 15 s8 ); so Ewald, Then ins, Keil, and most. 
Another explanation makes Argob and Arieh 
conspirators with Pekah. Probably the passage 
is corru]>t. See Jvlostermann, who suggests the 
emendation vji; nko W}$rn$» ‘with )j is *100 warriors’; 
—by a sudden coup Pekah and his 50 surprise 400. 

C. F. BURNEV. 

ARGOB ; once, l)t3 ia , with the art. :2nNn).— 
A district mentioned in Dfc 3 4,ia * 14 , 1 K 4 13 , ami de¬ 
scribed as situated on the E. of Jordan, in Bashan, 
in the kingdom of 'Og, and as containing three¬ 
score cities, all strongly fortified, ‘with high 
walls, gates, and bars, besides very many cities of 
the country folk ’ {i.e. unwalled cities : see Ezk 3S U ). 
'Fhe particular district intended is uncertain. The 
Targums of Onk. and Jon. represent Argob by tenant) 

(Pseud.-Jon. joins), i.c. theTrachonitis, or dTpax^v, 
of Greek writers (see Schiirer, 11JP I. ii. 10 lb; 
(1. A. Smith, Geogr. 543), some 25 miles S. of 
Damascus, a remarkable volcanic formation, in 
shape resembling roughly a pear, about 25 miles 
from N. to S,, and 19 miles from E. to W., the 
rugged surface of which consists of innumer¬ 
able rocks or boulders of black basalt, inter¬ 
sected by fissures and crevices in every direction 
(see Trachonitis). This formation, which owes 
its origin to the streams of lava emitted from the 
Jebel Hainan, on the S.E., rises some 20-30 ft. 
above the surrounding plain ; and ‘ its border is 
as clearly defined as a rocky coast, which it very 
much resembles.’ If forms a natural fortress, 
which a small body of defenders could hold even 
against a determined invader; and hence its 
modern name the Leja (i.e. laja'ah, refuge, retreat). 
Some modern writers have accepted the identifica¬ 
tion thus suggested by Onk. and Jon., supporting 
.it further, partly by the fact that the Leja contains 
the remains of several ancient cities, partly by 
the philological arguments that Argob signifies 
‘ stony,’ and that the term San (AV ‘ region ’), used 
regularly in connexion with it in the OT, is in¬ 
tended as a designation of its rocky boundary 
spoken of above. The identification is, however, 
extremely doubtful, and has been abandoned by 
(he best recent authorities. To take the latter 
point first, the philological arguments appealed 
to are exceedingly precarious. Argob can be inter¬ 
preted stony only upon the questionable assump¬ 
tion that the root nn is cognate with orj: to judge, 
however, from nan clods of earth (Job 21 83 38 w ), it 
would denote naturally a rich and earthy soil 
rather than a stony one, and so (Smith, Gcogr. 551) 
is ‘probably equivalent to our word “glebe.”’ 
And is a cord (Jos 2 18 ), or measuring-line (Mic 
2 fl ), fig. a measured portion or allotment (Jos 17 4 
19 9 ), applied to a particular district or ‘ region ’ 
(KVm), Xepli 2°- fl * 7 : there is consequently no 
ground for supposing it to have been used speci¬ 
ally on account of the rocky border of the Leja. 
Secondly, the remains of ancient cities in (or 
about) what must have been the biblical Bashan 
are by no means confined to the Leja ; on the con¬ 
trary, they are much more numerous on the sloping 
sides of the Jebel Hauran (S.E. of the Leja), which, 
covered by a rich and loamy soil, sinks down gradu¬ 
ally, especially on the S. and W., to the level of the 
surrounding plain. The whole of this region is 
studded with deserted towns and villages—accord¬ 
ing to Wetzstein, who has described it most fully 
(Reisebcricht itber Hauran u. die Trnchonen, 1860, 
p. 42), the E. and S. slopes of the Jebel Ilauran 
alone contain the remains of some 300 such ancient 
sites ; they are also numerous on the W. and 
S.W. slopes (cf. Porter, Five Years in Damascus 9 , 
pp. 229, 239, 251, 253). The dwellings in these 
deserted localities are of a remarkable character. 
Wetzstein distinguishes four kinds—(1) some are 
the habitations of Troglodytes, being caverns 


( hollowed out in the side of a hill, or of a Wady, 
in the soft volcanic rock, and so arranged as to 
form separate chambers : these are chiefly on 
the E. oi Jebel Ilauran (Wetzstein, pp. 22, 44 f., 
who names three, viz. Umm I)ub£b, \Aj01ft, and 
Shibikke).* (2) Others are on a larger scale, 
being subterranean chambers entered by shafts 
invisible from above, and capable of forming a 
secure retreat from an invader ; these are frequent 
on the W. of the Zuinleh range (ib. p. 46 f. ; ef. 
Oliphant, Land of Gilead, pp. 103, 108 f. [about 
Irbid]) ; an extensive underground city of this kind 
at Edre’i (at the N.K. foot of the same range) 
was explored by Wetzstein (p. 47 f.) and Schu¬ 
macher (p. 121 If.). (3) A third kind, of which 

Wetzstein saw but one example, at Hibikke, on the 
E. of J. IJauran, about 8 miles N.fa. of Salchad, 
consists of chambers cut out in an elevated plateau 
of rock, and covered with a solid stone vault, 
producing outside the appearance of a cellar or 
tunnel. Hibikke was originally surrounded with 
a wall, in the manner of a fortress (p. 48 f.). 
(4) The fourth and commonest kind consists of 
dwelling-houses built in the ordinary manner above 
ground, but constructed of massive well-hewn 
blocks of black basalt, -the regular and indeed 
the only building material used in the locality, 
—with heavy doors moving on pivots, outside 
staircases, galleries, and roofs, all of the same 
material : of this kind are the remains described 
by Porter (l.c. chs. x.-xiii.) at Burak, on the N. 
edge of the Leja, Sauwarali, Hit, lfeyftt, Bathani- 
yeh, Shuka, Khuhba, east of it, lvanawat and 
Suweideh on the W. slopes of J. Hauran, Bosril, 
Salchad, and ]£ureiyoh, on its S. slope (cf. Hebcr- 
Perey, A Visit to Bashan and Argob, 1895, pp. 40, 
47, 00, 71, etc., with photographs). Many of 
these cities are in such a good state of preserva¬ 
tion, that, as Wetzstein observes, it is diilieult for 
the traveller not to believe that they are inhabited, 
and to expect, as ho walks along their streets, to 
see persons moving about the houses. The archi¬ 
tecture of these remains (which include temples, 
theatres, aqueducts, churches, etc.) is of the 
Gnuco-Roman period, and is such as to show that 
between the first and the seventh centuries A.D. 
the cities in question were the homo of a thriving 
and wealthy population. Can, now, any of these 
deserted localities be identified with the ‘ three¬ 
score cities, with high walls, gates, and bars,’ of 
the ancient kingdom of 'Og ? The spectacle pre¬ 
sented by many of them is so singular and impres¬ 
sive that amongst those who visited and almost 
re discovered them, in the present century, there 
wero some who assigned them confidently to a 
remote antiquity, and who boasted that they had 
themselves traversed the cities ‘ built and occupied 
some forty centuries ago ’ by the giant race of the 
Rephaim: so, in particular, J. L. Portor, who 
visited the district in 1853 (Five Years in Damas¬ 
cus , 1855, ii. 206 f., ed. 2, pp. 257 I, 263 f. ; Giant 
Cities of Bashan, 1882, pp. 12, 13, 30, 84, etc.), and 
Cyril 0. Graham, who visited it in 1857 (Journal 
of the Royal Geogr. Soc. 1858, p. 256 f., Cambridge 
Essays for 1858, p. 160 f.). The emphatic contra¬ 
diction which Forter’s theory received from 
Douglas Fresh field in The Central Caucasus and 
Bashan, 1869, ch. ii., led to a somewhat heated 
correspondence in the Athenaeum for 1870 (June, 
pp. 774, 837 ; July, pp. 18, 117, 148; cf. also 

* Tho habit of dwelling in caves In these parts is illustrated 
by an interesting hut unfortunately mutilated inscription 
(Le lias and Waddlngton, Inscriptione Grecqtut et Latinet 
recueillies en Grice et en A die Mineure, iii. 1 , No. 2329) from 
Kanatlm (Kanawat), on the W. slope of J. Bauran, which seems 
to speak oi an attempt made by king Agrippa (prob. Agrippa i.) 
to civilize rw; irft»kiCr[*iTott], ana reclaim them from their 
8ttpi6iri( xa.ru.fTtLftt (cf. Jos. Ant. xiv. xv. 6 ; also, of the Leja, 
x. 1; xvi. ix. 1). 
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Porter, Damascus 9 , Preface). There can, how- 
I ever, be little doubt that Porter and Graham much 
I exaggerated the antiquity of these remains. As 
’ has been stated, the prevalent style of architecture 
is Gr;eco-Roman ; in many of the cities Greek in¬ 
scriptions, dating from the timo of Herod onwards, 
have been found, and, in the opinion of the best 
and most independent judges, (he extant remains, 
at least in the great majority of cases, are not of a 
more ancient date than the 1st cent. A.D. De 
Vogu6, the principal authority on the architecture 
of tne IJauran, in the preface (p. 4) * to his collec¬ 
tion of 150 plates, called Styrie Centralc , Architec¬ 
ture Civile et lieligie'use du i* au vii K sidcle (1807), 
expressly states that he had found no structures of 
an earlier date: Burton and Drake ( Unexplored 
Syria , 1872, i. 191-196) declare that even a careful 
examination of foundations disclosed to them no 
specimen of ‘ hoar antiquity.’ Wetzstein and 
Waddington express a similar judgment, though 
not quite in the same unqualified terms: the 
former (pp. 103 f., 49) agrees that in the main there 
are no edifices earlier in date than the Christian 
era, hut allows that the Troglodyte dwellings, and 
those found at Hibikke (see above), may he of very 
great antiquity,*and also that very ancient building 
materials may he preserved in such places as Bosra 
and Salchat; the latter writes {op. cit. p. 534): 

4 Malgr6 les recherches prolongt*es et minutieuses 
que j’ai faites pendant un sdjour de cinq mois 
dans le pays, je n’ai pu d6couvrir aucun monu¬ 
ment ant^rieur au rfcgne d’Hirode. II y a sans 
doute des habitations grossi&rement construites en 
pierres brutes, des cavernes ferm6es par une 
devanture en pierres sfcehes, qui peuvent 6tre de 
toutes les 6poques, et dont (juelques-unes sont 
peut-dtre fort anciennes, mais, je le r<$p6te, il n’y a 
as trace de civilisation Wigulifcre, de temples, 
Edifices publics, avant le r^gne d’ll^rode.* And 
the majority even of such buildings, he adds, 
are later than this, and belong to the period be¬ 
tween Trajan and Justinian. The caves and 
tunnol-liko dwellings, described by Wetzstein, 
however, can hardly be the strongly fortified 
cities mentioned in Dt. Whether the low private 
dwellings, built with 4 ponderous blocks of roughly 
hewn stone,’ on the antiquity of which Porter 
{Damascus 2 , pp. v, 257) insists, are identical with 
the ‘habitations grossifcrement construites en 
pierres brutes,’ which Waddington allows may he 
ancient, can hardly he determined by one who has 
not visited the country. + On the whole, it may be 
safely concluded that the existing deserted cities 
are not those of the ancient Argob ;% though it does 
not seem improbable that some of the cities built 
in the Graeco-Roman period may have stood upon 
the sites of cities belonging to a far earlier age, 
and that in their construction the dwellings of the 
ancient cities of ’Og may have been, in some cases, 
utilised and preserved. Perhaps future explora¬ 
tion may prove the substructures to he of earlier 
date than has been hitherto suspected.§ 

The site of Argob cannot be determined with 
certainty. Guthe ( ZDPV , 1890, p. 237 f.), in¬ 
ferring from Dt 3 U that Argob extended to the W. 
as far as Gesliur and Ma'acah, places it, though 
not without hesitation, in the country about 
Der'at (Edre’i), and northwards as far as Xawa, in 
which ho says that there are sufficient ruins of 

* Cited at length in Morrill, East of Jordan, p. 63. 

t Heber-Percy, pp. 02, 06, states that at Roum (E. of ^anawat) 
he found ruins different from any which he had hitherto seen, 
viz. a village consisting of one-storied houses, built almost 
entirely of rough unhewn stones; he thought that this had 
been a village of peasants. 

X So also G. A. Smith, Geogr. p. 624 f. 

§ \V. Wright ( Palmyra and Zenobia, p. 251) mentions that 
he descended some 16-18 ft. in Burak, anu found the walls there 
to consist of enormous undressed stones, unlike those on the 
surface. 


( ancient sites to justify the biblical description. 
The inference based on Dt 3 14 is perhaps doubtful : 
the verse seems to be written with a harmonistic 
motive (see Comm., and Jair), and hardly says 
distinctly that Argob reached to Goshur and 
Ma’acah. Dillm. suggested a site more towards 
the E., between Edro'i and 'Ashtaroth, and J. 
Hauran. If there is reason in the supposition that 
the deserted cities referred to above stand upon the 
site of the ancient cities of 'Og, the part of Bashan 
in which they are most numerous would seem to 
be the W. declivities of J. Hauran, N. of Salchah 
(the S.E. limit of Bashan), the soil of which - a 
disintegrated lava—is ricli and fertilo (Wetzst. 
p. 40 f.), such as might be described by a deriva¬ 
tive of 

Literature.—O n the cities of Hauran, see further (besides the 
works already quoted), Merrill, East of Jordan, 1881, chs. ii.-v.; 
and for inscriptions, Wetzstein, Ausgewdhlte Griech. und Lat. 
Inschriften gesamrnelt auf Reisen in den Trachonen und um 
das Uaurdngrbirge , in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin 
Academy, 1863, pp. 255-368; Waddington, op. cit. .Nos. 2071- 
2548; Clermont-Ganneau, Recur il d'Archtol. Orient, i. (1888) 
pp. 1-23; G. A. Smith, Critical Review. 1802, p. 65 ff. ; W. 
Ewing in the PEFSt, 1805, p. 41 ff., 131 If., 265 ff., 340 ff.; de 
Vogue, Syrie Centrals, Inscriptions Shnitiques, 1868, chs. 
ii.-iii. p. 89 fT. * the CIS it. i. fane. 2 , Nos. 162-103 (chiefly 
repeated from de Vogue). The best map of the district is that 
of Fischer (constructed chiefly on the basis of StubcJ’s Survey) 
in the ZDPV, 1890, Ileft 4. S. R. DRIVER. 

ARIDAI (nn« Est 9®), the ninth of Hanmn’a 
sons, put to death by the Jews. The name is prob. 
Persian, perhaps haridayas , 4 delight of Hari’ (Ges. 
Thes. add.); but LXX has a different text. 

H. A. White. 

ARIDATHA (Knin^ Est 9 8 ), the sixth son of 
IJaman, put to death by the Jews. The name is 
perhaps from the Persian Hariddta , ‘given by 
Hari’; hut the LXX has <t>apa5dda , this name 
coming fourth. H. A. WHITE. 

ARIEH (nnhtn, with def. article, ‘the lion’).— 
Mentioned with Argob in a very obscure passage 
(2 K 15“). See Argob. C. E. Burney. 

ARIEL (Vx'-IK, ’ApcffK). —1. The name of one of 
Ezra’s ‘ chief men,’ Ezr 8 1B . It doubtless signifies 
here ‘ lion of God. 1 2. The name, in RV (so LXX 
and most moderns), of a Moabite whose two sons 
were slain by Benaiah, one of David’s mighty men, 

2 S 23 a0 ,+ 1 Ch ll 22 (LXX, in later passage, has 
rods duo dpitfX). 3. A name, in Is 29 1 * 2 * 7 (four 
times), for Jerusalem. The original meaning is 
quite uncortain. It may ho (see RVm) either (1) 

4 lion (or lioness) of God,’ so, among others, Ewald, 
Chcyne {Comm.), Dillm.; or (2) 4 hearth of God,’ 
so the Targum, Del., Orelli, W. R. Smith ( OTJC 2 
p. 356), Konig {Lehrgeb. d. Heb. Spr. ii. 1, p. 416). 
The latter seems the more probable, in view 
of Sk’ik (God’s hearth = altar, RV 4 altar hearth’), 
Ezk 43 1B , and Vnik with the same signification on 
the stele of Mesha (1. 12). Duhm {Comm, in loc.) 
takes l as a formative letter, and suggests aryal as 
original form ( — sacrificial hearth). Cheyne ( In- 
trod. to Is. p. 187, n.) now favours this, and writes 
Arial. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ARIMATHA3A (’Aptgaflcda), Mt 27 57 - 10 .—The 
situation of this place is not indicated. In the 
Onomasticon {s.v. Annathem-Sophim) it is identi¬ 
fied with Ramatliaim-zophim (1 S l 1 ), and placed 
near Thamna and Lydda. The village Bantieh 

* The Onom. (p. 216) identifies ’Apyofl with a village "E pyx, 
15 miles W. of Gerasa, which may well be er-Ruj 6 b, on the W. 
Rujfcb, at just that distance from Gerasa; but this is clearly too 
far south for the Argob in Bashan. 

f AV has ‘two lion-like men of Moab.’ For other suggested 
emendations, see Klostermann’s Comm, in loc., whose? ingenious 
conjecture has been accepted by Budde (in Ilanpt’s Bible)', 
Sayce, Athenaeum, Oct. 9,1886 ; and W. R. Smith, US 460. 
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seems intended, but the various traditions disagree 
and have no value. See SWP vol. ii. sheet xiv. 
See also Arumah. C. R. Conder. 

ARIOCH — 1 . ARIOCH was the vassal-king 

of Ellasar, under the Elamite king Cliedor-laomer, 
wlien the hitter invaded Canaan in the time of 
Abraham (Chi 14 1 ). The name has been foimd 
in the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonia.* 
When the country was still divided into more 
than one kingdom, Eri-Aku, ‘ the servant of the 
moon-god,’ was king of Larsa (now Sonkcreh, 
between the Tigris and Euphrates in the south 
of Babylonia, a little east of Erecli). Larsa is evi¬ 
dently the biblical Ellasar. The name of Eri-Aku 
was transformed by his Sem. subjects into Rim- 
Sin (pron. Riv-Sin, whence the i of Arioch), and ex¬ 
plained as a Sem. compound, like the names of 
other Bab. kings of the period. He was the son 
of an Elamite, Kudur-Mabug, who is called ‘ the 
father of the land of the Amorites’ or Syria, and 
the son of Simti-silkhak. Inscribed bricks of his 
exist, as well as contracts drawn un during his 
reign. In his inscriptions ho calls nimself ‘the 
shepherd of the possessions of Nippur, the executor 
of the oracle of tne holy tree of Eridu, the shepherd 
of Ur, the king of Larsa, and the king of Sumer 
and Accad,’ and in one of t hem he mentions his j 
conquest of ‘the ancient city of Erecli.’ He was 
attacked by Khammurabi, king of Babylon, and in 
spite of the assistance furnished by the Elamites 
was defeated ami overthrown. Khammurabi an¬ 
nexed his kingdom, and from henceforth Babylonia 
became a single monarchy, with Babylon as its 
capital. Mr. I’inches has lately found a tablet, 
belonging, however, to a late period, in which 
mention is made of Eri-Aku, Tudkhula or Tidal, the 
son of (iazza (ni ?), and Kudur-Lagamar, the Chedor- 
laomer of Genesis. 2. The ‘captain of the king’s 
guard’ in the time of Nebuchadrezzar, according 
to Dn 2 14 ,JB . The name, however, was Sumerian, 
and not used at that period of Bab. history. It 
has been taken from (In 14 1 . 3. King of ‘ the 

Elyimeans’ or Elam, acc. to Jth l 8 . The name 
lias been borrowed from Gn 14 1 , where it stands 
beside that of Cliedor-laomer, king of Elam. 

A. II. Sayce. 

ARISAI (*CHX Est 9 9 ), the eighth son of Hainan, 
put to death by the Jews. The LXX has ’Apaaios, 
in the ninth place. IT. A. White. 

ARISTARCHUS ( Aplarapxos), the devoted fellow- 
labourer of St. Paul, was a native of Thessalonica 
(Ac 20 4 27 2 ). He is first mentioned as having been 
seize 1 along with Gaius during the great riot at 
Ephesus. He accompanied St. Paul from Troas on 
his last journey to Jerusalem (Ac 20 4 ), and thereafter 
on his passage to Rome (Ac 27 3 ). He was with St. 
Paul at Rome when he wrote the Epistles to the 
Oolossians and to Philemon (Col 4 10 , Philem 24 ). It 
has been suggested that ho shared St. Paul’s im¬ 
prisonment voluntarily, and that he and Epaphras 
(cf. Col 4 10 , Philem 2 ®) may have participated in 
the apostle's bonds alternately. The word used by 
St. Paul in these passages (avvaix/jAXuros) has led 
to the further suggestion that the reference is to 
spiritual captivity, that in common with the 
apostle they were held captive by Christ; but 
that is not likely. Tradition aflirms that Aris¬ 
tarchus suffered martyrdom in Rome under 
Nero. W. Muir. 

ARISTOBULUS (’Api<rr6ftov\os). —1. Amongst the 
list of persons greeted by St. Paul at the end of 
the Epistle to the Romans (1G 10 ) are certain called 
rods iK tCiv ’Apio-TopotXov, * members of the household 

* But sec Winckler, Kerlinsch. Bibliot. Bd. iii. 1 Hiilfte 92 ff. • 
Schrader, C01\ ii. 801, Crit. Rev. Apr. 1894, p. 126. ’ * 
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of Aristobulus.’ The following is the explanation 
of this phrase given by Bishop Lightfoot. 

A., son of the elder A. and Berenice, grandson 
of Herod and brother of Agrippai. (sec Heiiod), 
lived and died a private man, was a friend of the 
Emperor Claudius, and apparently a resident in 
Rome. It is suggested that the ‘ household ’ of A. 
were his slaves, who after his death, which must 
have taken place before this time, had become the 
property of the emperor, probably by legacy. We 
know that in other cases members of households 
which became the property of the emperor, 
retained their name. We find Maecenatiani 
(OIL vi. 4016, 4032), Amyntiani (id. 4035, cf. 
8738), Agrippiani, Germaniciani. So, too, there 
might be Aristobuliani , and this would be trans¬ 
lated ol ’A ptcTToftovXov. This household would pre¬ 
sumably contain many Jews and other Orientals, 
and would therefore be a natural place in which to 
find Christians. The name Herodion following, 
was that of a Jew, and suggests a member of the 
Herod family. See Herodion, Narcissus. 

Literature.—L ightfoot, Philippians, p. 172; Sunday and 
Hoadlam, Romans, p. 425. For lutvr traditions, which have 
little value, see Acta Sanctorum, March, ii. 874. 

2. Ptolemy’s teacher, 2 Mac l 10 . 

A. C. Headlam. 

ARIUS ("Ap7?y, 1 Mac 12 7 - 20 ), a king of Sparta. 
In v. 7 the name appears in the corrupt form of 
A apttos; in v.~° many MSS read ’()ridprjs or ’ Oi'u&prjs , 
a form produced by the combination of ’Grip v Ap7?s 
(so v. 19 in AV Omares) \ but N* ’Oviaapjjs, Vet. Lett. 
Arius; in Jos. Ant. XIII. v. 8, the reading varies 
between “Apuaos and ’Apeuy, the latter being the 
more correct form. Thu person referred to is 
Arens I., the grandson and successor of Cleo- 
menes II., who was king of Sparta from 309 B.C. 
to 265 B.C., and was contemporary with the high 
priest Onias T., Lite successor of Jaddua. T he 
Spartans were at that time engaged in a st ruggle 
against Antigonus and his son Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, and they probably hoped to create dilliculties 
for their opponent by raising disturbances in the 
East. Friendly letters were interchanged between 
Arcus and Onias (probably about 300 B.C.); and 
Jonathan Maccabieus refers to these communica¬ 
tions in a letter which he sent by his ambassadors 
to Sparta (about 144 B.C.), 1 Mac 12 7 * r - lyff \ Cf. 
Sehiirer, llJP i. i. 250f. 11. A. White. 

ARK OP INFANT M0SES.—A box (n;n tfbhah), 
made of bulrushes or papyrus reeds, the stems of a 
succulent water plant, rendered watertight by layers 
of slimeand pitch,in which Moseswhen three months 
old was placed and committed to the river (Ex 2 :t ). 
The word seemingly is of Egyptian origin, primarily 
meaning ‘hollow,’ ‘a concave vessel,’ and the 
possible source of the obscure Hob. root which 
appears in ’ oh , ventriloquist, necromancer, ghost. 
Papyrus reeds were commonly used in Egypt for 
the construction of light boats. A very similar 
story of a remarkable preservation is told on a 
Babylonian tablet from Kouyun jik, about Sargon I., 
a monarch who reigned in Agade, one of the cities 
of the Euphrates valley, c. 3500 B.C. It is said 
(see Smith, Chaldean Genesis , 880, p. 319) that 
his mother placed him in a basket of rushes, 
sealing up lus exit with bitumen, and launching 
him on a river which did not drown him, from which 
he was taken and brought up by his preserver. 

J. Magtiierson. 

ARK OP NOAH.—The vessel built by the patriarch 
at God’s command for saving life upon the earth 
during tho great Flood. The period of detention 
within it is said to have lasted over a year (Gn 7 11 
8 14 P); hence it was necessary that large accommo¬ 
dation should be provided for the storage of 
provisions. The ark, in short, is to be conceived 
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of as ail immense Heating store, fitted to lio 
solidly on the surface of the waters. Us dimensions 
were: 300 cubits long, 50 cubits broad, and 30 
cubits high. The length of the cubit is six hand- 
breadths, and is usually reckoned at 21 inches, in 
our measures, therefore, the ark would be 525 ft. 
long, 87£ ft. broad, and 52J ft. high. In 1009, Peter 
Jansen of Horn in Holland built a vessel of the 
same proportions, and found that it would stow 
one-third more cargo than other ships of ordinary 
structure. It has been calculated that it would 
contain a space of 3,600,000 cubic ft., and that after 
9/10 had been set aside for storage of food, there 
would be over 50 cubic ft. each allowed for 7000 
pairs of animals. Such calculations, though in 
earlier times treated with all seriousness, now 
receive little consideration. The measurements 
given in the biblical text are not sulliciently 
detailed, nor is the description of the whole con¬ 
struction sulliciently explicit, to form the basis of 
such conclusions. (See Babylonia, Flood.) 

The ark was built of gopher wood, supposed to 
mean pitch wood, and possibly, as Delitzsch 
suggests, the conifer cypress, much used by the 
Phomicians for shipbuilding on account of its 
lightness and durability. It was divided into 
‘rooms’ or ‘nests,’ D';p. The whole structure was 
three storeys in height, and was lighted by windows 
under the roof on each side. The pitch used to render 
(he ark watertight was not vegetable, but mineral 
pitch or asphalt. Borosus, writing about B.c. 300, 
asserts that remains of the ark were then found in 
Armenia, which were used in making bracelets and 
amulets. Between the announcement to Noah of 
the coming Flood and the actual fulfilment of the 
judgment, there intervened, acc. to (in 6 s (J), 120 
years, and during that time the ark was building, 
and Noah was, by word and by act, a preacher of 
righteousness to his generation (1 P 3"°, 2 P 2 a ). 

J. Macbherson. 

ARK OF THE COVENANT.— i. Name.—'T he ark 
(;’nNn) was the most ancient and most sacred of the 
religious symbols of the Jleb. nation. Its name 
in the oldest sources is ‘ the ark of J"’ (m.v pin), or 
‘ the ark of God ’ (D’nSa "n). In Dt we first* meet 
with the designation ‘ark of the Covenant of J"’ 
(” nn3 "n), Dt 10 s 31°* 23, -' 5 , shortened elsewhere to 
the familiar ‘ ark of the Covenant-,’ Jos 3 6 * 8 etc. In 
several passages of the older hist, books (cf. LXX 
text- of 1 S 4 y ,r ’) which have been edited by writers of 
the Deuteronomic school, the earlier form ‘ark of 
J"’ has been expanded to ‘ark of the Covenant of 
J 7 ’ (as is clear from such grammatical impossibilities 
as we lind in Jos 3 14 - 17 ), and the favourite expres¬ 
sion ‘ ark of the Covenant’ intentionally or unin¬ 
tentionally substituted for I he earlier forms. A 
still later designation, ‘ark of the testimony’ 
(rnyn "n), occurs only in P, Ex 25 22 etc. The 
rest of the names occasionally met with are merely 
variations of these. Throughout all the books 
we find ‘the ark’ as the popular and universally 
intelligible designation. 

ii. History of the Ark.— In this article we 
propose to confine ourselves to the history and 
significance of the ark* as given in the pre-exilie 
literature. Its place in the scheme of the Priests’ 
Code will be discussed in the article TABERNACLE. 
In the prophetic narrative of the Pent. (JE) the 
ark first appears as an object of peculiar sanctity 
in the important passage Nu l(r 3,r \f Here it is 
expressly recognised as the leader of the host in 
the march through the desert, in virtue of its 
beinrr, in some sense, the dwelling-place of J". In 
another passage from the same source, Nu 14 44 , 
the ark is intimately associated with Moses. 

* n'-n in Nu 1033 (j) 1444 (K) (cf. Bacon, Triple Trad, of the 
Exod. pp. 171, 189) is almost certainly an editorial insertion. 

t Probably J, see n.* 


Had these sources come down to us intact, we 
should have had much earlier information than 
anything which we now have regarding the origin 
and construction of the ark. No one can read the 
present text of Ex 33 without being struck with 
the abrupt transition from vv. 1-a to v. 7ff *, and with 
the sudden introduction of 'tho tent’ (v. 7 ) as of 
something already explained. We may therefore 
consider it a matter of certainty that the compiler 
of the Pent, has omitted from the prophetic 
source the accounts of the erection of ‘ the tent 
of meeting’ as inconsistent with the much fuller 
account in P. Another question now emerges. 
Did the excised portion of JE also contain an 
account or accounts of the construction of the ark ? 
To this an allirmative answer must he given ; for 
if we read carefully the retrospect given in Dt 
10 1 * 0 , and bear in mind that tbe whole of D’s 
historical references are taken from the prophetic 
narratives, we can scarcely have any doubt that in 
JE, as it lay before the author of 1), there must 
have been a record of the construction by Moses of 
‘an ark of wood’ (Dt 10 1 ) before his ascent to 
the mount. In the absence of tlie original text 
of these older sources, it is no longer possible to 
speak with certainty as to their mode of conceiving 
J"’s relation to the ark. The most probable 
view seems to be that already referred to as found in 
the antique poetical fragment, Nu lo 35 * 88 , where 
J" is conceived of as personally present in the 
ark, and guiding the march of iTis chosen people. 
The same representation is met with somewhat 
later in the composite narrative (chiefly JE)* of 
the passage of the Jordan, in which the ark, borne 
by the priests, shows the way, while the people 
follow at a considerable distance (.Jos 3 3,r *). During 
the subsequent conquest of W. Pal., as related in 
the Books of Jos and Jg 1-2 from materials of 
various dates, the ark and the tent of meeting 
must have had their headquarters in the standing 
camp at Gilgal (Jos 9 8 10 4a ), the former we may 
suppose frequently accompanying the tribes to 
battle. Thus we know the prominence given to the 
ark in the siege of Jericho (Jos 6); and the sacrifice 
in the presence of the ark on Mt Ebal (Jos 8 33 
from D 2 ) may be taken as a typical episode in the 
history of the conquest. From Gilgal the head¬ 
quarters were moved by divine command to Bethel 

(Jg 2 lff *).+ 

The next resting-place of the ark was at ShPoh, 
in the territory of Ephraim. Here, according to 
P (Jos 18 1 ), it was deposited by Joshua himself, 
and here it is found at the close of the period of 
the Judges (l S 3 3 ). The original tenti is now 
replaced by a temple (1 S l 9 3 3 ), the guardians of 
which are members of an ancient priestly family 
(1 S 2^), with Samuel the Ephraimite as attendant. 

The following section (elis. 4 1 -7 1 ) is a document 
of the first importance as a record of the popular 
conceptions of the ancient Hebrews with regard to 
the ark. The various incidents in the narrative 
are too familiar to need repetition. The leading 
thought throughout is the conviction that the 
presence of the ark secures the presence of J" 
Himself in the camp of the Hebrews.§ 

The capture of tne sacred object by the Philis- 

# See Bennett’s ‘Joshua’ in llaupt’s Bible ; Kittel, Hist, i., 
Eng. tr., pp. 282, 283 ; Driver’s art. ‘Joshua’ in Smith’s DIP. 

f Seo Moore's Comm, ad loc . ; Kittel, Eng. tr., pp. 270, 276. 
So most moderns, MT Bochim. The tradition that tho ark 
once had its home in Bethel may be recognised in Jg 20 2 '7 b2 3» l 
a late marginal gloss. 

I The words of 1 S 2Wb f wanting in LXX, are admittedly a 
very late addition to the original text (VVellh., Driver, Klost., 
Budde). 

§ This is clear from the whole tenor of the narrative without 
our requiring to read, with Klost., ‘our God’ (lmVa) for ‘unto 
us’ (43). It is also more than probable, in view of the femin. 
construction in vJ7 that we should render, ‘that he may come 
and save us.’ Cf. ($<>. 
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tines, the elfuct of the news on the aged Eli, the 
incidents of its sojourn in Phil, territory, and its 
restoration, are giaphically told by the narrator.* 
After a short stay at Bothshemosh, the ark is 
removed to Kiriath-jearim and deposited in the 
house of Abinadab ‘in the hill,* while Rleazar, his 
Bon, is set apart as its guardian. Here it remained, 
according to a later addition to the text, for twenty 
years, a period admittedly too short by at least a 
generation. + Why an object of such sanctity was 
not restored to its proper home in the temple of 
Shiloh we can only conjecture. Most probably the 
temple had been destroyed, and Shiloh X itself 
occupied by the Philistines. As a result a period 
of spiritual declension followed, lasting weft into 
the reign of Saul § (cf. 1 Ch 13 s ). The centre of 
the purest teaching must have been the home of 
Samuel at Ramah (1 S 7 17 ), the fruit of which we 
may perhaps trace in the higher religious con¬ 
ceptions that mark the reign of David. 

This sovereign, once securely seated on the 
throne of ‘all Israel,’ took active steps for the 
removal of the ark to his new capital on the slopes 
of Ophel, as related at some length in 2 & 6 
and lovingly expanded in 1 Ch 13. The text of the 
former passage has suffered greatly, but the general 
sense is clear. From the house of Abinadab at 
Kiriath-jearim [otherwise lhialath (of Judah), Jos 
1 fr’j the ark is brought in state on the way to Jems. 
The sons of Abinadab, Uzzah and Aliio, are in 
charge of the new cart on which the ark has been 

f daced, the former walking || beside the ark, the 
atter guiding the oxen in front. Dismayed by a 
sign of the divine displeasure, David desists from 
his purpose for a time, leaving the ark in the 
custody of Obed'Cdom the Gittito. After three 
months, however, the removal is successfully 
accomplished, and the ark safely deposited ‘in the 
midst of the tent that David had pitched for it’ 
(v. J7 ). After this, in the epigrammatic words of 
the Chronicler, the ark had rest (1 Ch 6 31 ). For 
the last time we meet with the aik as the re¬ 
presentative of J" on the field of battle in the 
campaign against the children of Ammon (2 S ll 11 ). 
Somewhat later, on the occasion of Absalom’s 
rebellion, when the priests Zadok and Abiathar II 
(2 S 15“ 4 ‘ T *), in accordance with ancient custom, 
wished to take the ark as the guarantee of 
J"’s presence with them, the king shows that 
he has attained to a worthier view of the divine 
nature by ordering the restoration of the ark to 
its proper abode in Jerusalem. 

The last chapter in the history of the ark opens 
with its removal by Solomon from its modest 
tent, and its installation in the inner sanctuary of 
the » jmple, ‘ under the wings of the cherubim ’ 
(1 K 8 1 "*). From this point onwards there is no 
mention of the ark in the older historical books. 
Was it, as some think, among ‘ the treasures of 
the houBe of the Lord ’ which Shisliak carried off 

• It ia important to observe that the MT of will not bear 
the rendering put upon it by AV and RV, ‘because they looked 
into the ark. The text, however, is corrupt. Adopting 
Klostermann’s ‘happy suggestion ’ (Budde) we render, ‘ But the 
§ons of ,T. did not rejoice among the men of B. when they behold 
the ark of J", and he smote,’ etc. 

t There is no ground in the text for the statement in Smith's 
DB* ‘that to Kiriath-jearim “all the house of Israel” resorted 
to seek J".' Whatever may bo the meaning of the obscure 
and probably corrupt inn, 7*, the verse servc-B as the introduc¬ 
tion to the following narrative of Samuel’s prophetic activity. 

| It is a mistake to base the assertion that ‘in the early part 
of Saul's reign Ahiah was the Lord’s priest in Shiloh’ (Smith’s 
DBP —Ark) on I S 14 :1 , for the qualifying phrase refers, not to 
Ahiah, but to Eli. Equally groundless is the supposition (op. 
oil.) that the ark may have been at Nob. 

} In 1 3 14 l8 » where the true rendering is clearly ‘the 
ephod ’ (LXX ; cf. v. 8 ), the retention of ‘tho ark’ in RV is 
inexcusable. V. 181 * is, of course, an explanatory gloss like 

Jg 2087b. 

| Emend, nijn, v. 4 *, Then., Dr., Kitt., Bud. 

^ The text is again uncertain ; see Driver, in loo. 


so early as the reign of Rehoboam? (1 K 14 26 ). Or 
was it first removed by Manassch to make way for 
his imago of Astarte (2 Ch 33 7 ), and reinstated 
by Josiali (35 3 ), to perish finally in the destruction 
ot city and temple by .Nebuchadrezzar ? The latter 
seems on the whole the more probable view (cf. 
2 Ks 10 22 ), if the single reference, Jer 3 16,17 , 
really implies (which is doubtful) the existence of 
the ark in the prophet’s day, although it must he 
confessed that the silence of the rest of the pro¬ 
phetic literature is dillicult to explain (cf. Kuenen, 
lid. of Israel, i. p. 233). The fable of 2 Mac 2 4 is 
evidently based on the passage of Jeremiah just 
quoted. There was no ark in the second temple 
(Jos. Wars, V. v. 5). 

iii. From the analogy of other objects bearing 
the same name,* as well as from the measurements 
in the scheme of the priestly code (Ex 25 lu ), we 
may best think of the ark as an oblong chest of 
acacia or shittim wood (so Dt 10 1,3 , doubtless 
following the other sources J E ; see § ii. above). In 
the absence of the original text of these sources in 
Ex 33. 34 it is impossible to say with absolute 
certainty whether the ark was represented by 
them as furnished with figures corresponding to 
the cherubim of P (Ex 25 1Mtr -). They are not 
mentioned in Dt 10 1 * 8 , nor in the Books of Sam. 
or Kings — the phrase ‘ that sittetli upon the 
cherubim’ (RV) of 1 S 4 4 , 2 S G 2 , if not a late 
gloss (so Kuenen, Smend, Nowack, etc.), being 
capable of another explanation. The language of 
1 K 8 U further seems to imply the absence of 
cherubim on the ark itself. This result is con¬ 
firmed by what we may infer as to the size of the 
sacred chest, for we find it carried by two priests 
(2 S 15‘ a , also in corrected text of v. 24 , 1 S 4 4b ). 
An important difference of representation exists 
between the provisions of tho Priests’ Code—by 
which tho ark had to be carried by Levites (Nu 
3 S1 4 16 ), as distinguished from a higher caste of 
Aaronic priests—and those of the older legislation 
of Dt. First, indeed, among the privileges of the 
whole priestly tribe of Levi enumerated in Dt 10 
—privileges assigned to them, we can scarcely 
doubt, as the reward of their zeal and fidelity in 
the cause of J" (Ex 32 2Gtf -)—is that of bearing ‘ the 
ark of J"’ (cf. Dt 31 H * 25 ). And this is in accord 
with the evidence of the older historical books in 
which the priests are the hearers of the ark [see 
reff. above, and cf. Jos 3 3 (E), fiir * (J), G fi * 12 (E), 
8 s3 , 1 K 2 2tf 8 8,6 t etc.]. As to the precise relation 
of the ark in early times to the ritual of sacrifice, 
wo have no contemporary evidence. 

iv. Every student of OT who has realised to 
what extent the pre-exilic literature has been 
worked over by later editors, will appreciate the 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, of gaining an 
accurate estimate of the conceptions entertained 
of tho ark in the earliest times. So much depends 
also on the opinion we may form of the historical 
value of even our oldest sources. This much, 
however, seems clear. The ark is in these sources 
something more than a mere symbol of the divine 
presence. By tho popular mind, at least, J" 
was conceived as actually residing in the ark, —a 
conviction clearly reflected in the ancient fragment, 
Nu 10 38 * 86 . That tho ark was regarded as, in 
some sense, the abode of the Deity, is apparent 
also, as we saw above, from the early narratives in 
the Books of Samuel. Even by David himself, if 
we can trust the reading, the ark is still spoken of 
as God’s habitation (2 S 15 28 ). 

Only on the basis of this conception can we 

* Viz. the outer coflin of Joseph's mummy (Gn 60- 8 ), and 
the chest set up by Johoiada tho priest in the temple (2 K 12^ 
-MTion.). 

t In 1 K 8 4 and is a lato insertion (see 2 Oh 6 &). In many 
passages, such as 1 3 0 16 , the original practice has been made 
to conform to the requirements of the priestly legislation. 
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explain the fact that in all the passages we have 
studied, ‘before the ark of J"* is identical with, 
or parallel to, ‘before J"’ Himself (ef. e.y. Jos G 6 
with 6 W# ). What is done in close proximity to 
the ark is everywhere represented as done in the 
presence of J", as sacrilice (2 S 6 18 ), casting of lots 
(Jos 18 6,10 ), dancing (2 S G 17 ), and tlie like. With the 
spread of more developed views of religion under 
the inlluence of prophetic teaching, the importance 
of the ark undoubtedly decreased, a fact to which 
we may perhaps ascribe the silence of later 
writings regarding it. The ark in any case must 
be regarded as from the first a national and not 
a merely tribal sanctuary.f Tts loss is bewailed 
as a national calamity (1 S 4 21 * 22 ). Nor does the 
writer see reason (even granted that 1 K 8 y may 
be a gloss) for rejecting the ancient tradition 
which the author of Dt found in his sources, 
that the ark contained the tables originally 
deposited there by Moses himself (Dt 10 2 ). The 
view now generally adopted by continental writers, 
that if the ark really contained anything at all, 
it was a stone or stones of fetish origin, involves a 
conception of Moses and his teaching which the 
writer cannot share. On the other hand, the 
statement that the ark contained also the pot of 
manna and Aaron’s rod that budded (Ho 9 4 ), seems 
based on a late Jewish tradition. 

Litkrature.—T he Comm, of Pillmann on Exodus, Driver on 
Dt, Klostermann on Sam. and Kings; the critical works of 
Wellhausen and Driver on Mio text of the hooks of Sam. ; 
the treatises on Hob. archaeology of Betizinger and Nowuck 
(vol. ii.); articles in Stade’s Zeitsehrift by ltnutzsch, 18S0; 
Keyring, 1891; and esp. Couard, 1892 (‘ Dio religiose nationalo 
Bedeutg. der Lade’); also art. ‘ Bundcalade* in kiohm’s 11 and- 
wort* ; Rosters in Theol. Tijdschnft, 1893 ; and H. Kriotzschmar, 

I Die Bundeevoretellung itn A.T. (1890), o. 7, ‘ Die Bundeslade.' 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ARKITES Op-jy, On 10 17 , 1 Ch 1»), represented 
as descendants of Canaan, founders of the Pimm, 
city of Arka, in later times Ccesarca Libani , birth¬ 
place of the Roman emperor Alexander Severus, 
about 12 miles N. of Tnpolis. Arka is also men¬ 
tioned in the inscription of Tiglath-pileser n. as one 
of the towns reduced by that monarch (Schrader, 
COT i. 87, 24G). Jos. {Ant. I. vi. 2) states that 
Arueas, one of the sons of Canaan, possessed Arce, 
situated at the N.W. base of the Lebanon. It was 
still a place of considerable importance in the 
Middle Ages, and sustained a severe siege in A.D. 

11118, but was taken by the Crusaders. Its site is 
now marked by the ruins of Tell Arka. See 
Schiirer, 11JT I. ii. 201 f. J. Macpherson. 

ARM (y'ni zerOa ), the outstretched arm ; also the 
straight foreleg of an animal, i, As a unit of 
measurement arm follows the hand with its digit, 
palm, span, and gives the standard length called 
the ’ ammah (see Weights and Measures, s.v. 

* cubit’). As this seems to have varied from 176 
in. to 25’19, it is possible that besides the reckon¬ 
ing of the fore-arm, there was another of the 
arm’s-length, tho latter corresponding to the 
modern Arab, dhird'a , 24 in. The kindred Arab, 
word for full-arm ( dhard'a) also means, like the iig. 
use of zerddy capacity, influence, power. 2. F'kj. 
use of Arm. —Among Orientals the extended arm 
is a familiar sign of animation and action. During 
the excitement of discussion, it is an understood 
prelude to speech, and implies the possession of 
something that ought to be heard. Throughout 
the Rible the a. is an expressive emblem of power 
to direct, control, seize, overcome, and hence also 
describes the purpose, either of punishment or 
protection, towards which the power is employed. 

Thus the Exodus is freq. referred to as the ‘ out- 

* Of. also Jg 20'^*, whore for ‘stood before it’ render ‘stood 
before him'; see Moore, in loc. 

f Wellh., Slade, and others have suggested that the ark was 
the palladium of the tribe of Joseph. 


stretched a.’ of Cod. Similarly the a. of Pharaoh 
is said to bo broken ; and the (loom of Eli's family 
is called the cutting oil’ of his a., and that of Ins 
father’s house. Jn the same way, the unwelcome 
novelty of tho spiritual kingdom and its living 
sacrifice raises tho prophetic lament—‘to whom 
hath the a. of tlie Lord been revealed’? (Is 53 1 ). 
Further, the original meaning of power is some¬ 
times transcended, and by frequency of special 
association the motive of holiness is transferred 
to the a.—‘The Lord hath made bare bis holy 
arm ’ (Is 52 10 ). On the other band, utter powerless¬ 
ness is the a. ‘ clean-dried-up ’ (Zee II 17 ). Cf. Job’s 
imprecation on the abuse of power (Job 3l 2J ). So 
the appeal of tlie helpless is ‘ Put on strength, O 
arm of the Lord!’ (Is 51 H ), Hence, finally, the 
contrast between the man who makes llesh his 
arm, and Israel for whose security ‘underneath 
are the Everlasting Arms’ (Dt 33~ 7 ). See also 
Hand. G. M. Mackie. 

ARMENIA.— See Ararat. 

ARMENIAN VERSION OF THE OT. — The 

following points need discussion as regards the 
Armenian OT. 

i. The text from which it was translated. 

ii. Its value for critical purposes. 

iii. Its date, and where it was made. 

iv. Its contents, and order of books. 

i. The Arm. OT is a version of the Gr. LXX, 
the text of which it everywhere fits closely as a 
glove the hand that wears it. This statement has 
been controverted ; * but its truth is apparent if 
we anywhere open the Peshitta or Massora and, 
noting their peculiarities, look for them in the 
Armenian. Let us test it then by a few cases where 
the Syriac Peshitta varies from the LXX ; but 
where the LXX is exactly rendered by the Arm., 
the sense of which I occasionally add within square 
brackets. 

Gn l 1 esse cooli et esse terrw.— 2 deserta ot inculta [invislbilia 
et non preparata]. et fuit divisitque [et Bit dividere]— 1 & am. 
xoc/ 6 utu{. 7 07/i. e (hot after ltt%upinv.— 8 om. *ad tlii* » 

Otbf on koc>.6 ».—& iu locum uiium—# om. rvvrix.Oti as far as 

tJtf’Ori •h typoi. 

Gn 20 1 Riioein et Gedar [Cades ct SurJ—alt. Ge.dar [in Geraris 
and so in v.3].—* populum innocentem lignorantein et iustuin]. 
—5 En ipso [nonne ipse]—& om. mihi ajter dixit —•"> om. sed ego 
before in simplieitate.—coluhui to [peperci tibi].— 7 om. vir 
before propheta.—8 om. omnes before homines. 

Ex 18* Jethron [Tothor] — Median [Madian]—Deus Mosi 
[Dominus M.)— add. Eilios before Israel.—- add. tiliam suam.— 
8 Gerson [Gersam]—quoniam dixerat [elicit]. 

34 1 om. et asccnde ad me in niontem.—3 in manu sua [seemn]. 
—&stctifc ibi cum eo [stetitque coram go ibi]—nomen hoc, 
Dominus [in nomen Domini]. 

Lv 30 1 add. ad eum— Dicito flliis Israel [loquere ad fllios I. 
dices].— 2 et ex iis [vel de iis] — proieceril ex semine suo in 
alienigenam [dederit semen suum principi, and bo in 203]— 

2 add. vir eius modi.—3 dabo furorem [stutnam faciom]-- Banctu- 
ariura [BanctitatemJ-saiietiLatiH mem [sanctillcatorum meorum]. 

Nu 36l capita patrum familiue [principea tribus filiorum]— 
Gelaad [Galaad]—de familia Manasse fllii ioseph [defam. HI. Iob.] 
— magnatibus congregationis, capitibus patrum flliorum [prin- 
cipibus domorum patriarcharum fll.]. 

I)t 31 1 Abiens igitur Moses, locutus est [et consummavit M. 
loqui]—ad univerBum Israelem [ad oimies fllios Israel]— 2 add. 
fllius—ct Dominus [nam D.l. 

Jos 22 1 Rubil [Ruben].—* vob custodistis [vosmet audistis).— 

3 ecco multia abhinc diebus [tot dies] — ad praesentem usque 
diem, et custoditis (immo plus usque hodie tcmporiB oust.].— 

4 add. auandoquidem—Deus [D. noster]—rovertimini ergo et 
abite ad civitates vestras [nunc igitur rovertentes redite in 
domuB vestras]—quoin possedistis [possessions vestr®]— add. ab 
oriente. 

2 Ch 33 3 Secundum opera [do omnibus abominationibus]— 
Israelitarum [flliorum Israel].—3 rcmditicavit enim [et revertit 
et aidiflcavit]—altaria idolis [statuas Baalim®]. Fabrioavit tigres 
[fecit lucos]-— add. et adoravit eas—oinnes ceoli copias [oiuncni 
potentiara coolij. 

Ts 110 2 om. it fA<f ^>.—3 Populus tuus laudabilis [ = with thee Is 
tho beginning]—sanctitatis [sanctorum tuoruinj—ab antiquo te 


* E.g. Dr. Ars’ak Ter Mikelian (Die Armen ische Kirche, 
Leipzig, 1892) writes, p. 35; ‘Die Biicher des Alton Testament*,* 
kdnnen unmoglich aus den LXX ubersetzt worden seir* ’ 
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Diium genui [ante bwnfrriim <.-cnui tc].— 4 non inentietur (non 

S ounitenit eumj — sieut Melchizedeo according to the order of 

[.'J. — <* implelut cadavera [ - ‘lie maketh many the blows’] 


M.'J. — ** implelut cadavera [ - ‘he maketh many the blows’] 
is 33 - 

Syriac Version. | Armenian Version. 

Vae diripienti: voa ne | Woo unto those who distress 
diripiatls, etdeceptornequa- j you, but yourselves no one can 
quarn decipiet voa, cum I distress: and ho that despiaeth, 
voluerltis diripere, diri- j despiseth not you. For they 
piemini. Domino rniserero shall he given over unto defeat 
nostri, quoniain in te est who despise you, and like tin* 

flducia nostra: esto a<liut<>r moth upon the garment, so 

noster in matutino, et saha shall they he given over to de- 
nos in tempore angustiio. feat. Lord, pity us ; for in thee 

have we hoped. The seed of 
the unfaithful hath come to 
destruction ; but our salvation 
! is in thee in time of straits. 

In all these cases the Arm. is faithful, as against 
the Syr., to the LXX. In spite of this general con¬ 
formity, however, there are numerous cases in 
which the Arm. supplies omissions of the LXX ; 
e.g. Is GO 3 runs thus in the Arm.: ‘Hut the law¬ 
less who oilers to me an ox as offering [is just as if 
one should smite the head of a man, and he that 
oilers the sheep as offering] is just as if one should 
slaughter a dog.’ Here the words bracketed have 
dropt out of the ordinary LXX text; but they were 
added to the LXX text by Sym. and Theod. 

In Jeremiah the traces of correction by direct 
or indirect use of the Massoretic or Syr. texts are 
frequent, e.g. eh. 1G 2 (lie Arm. =efc ne gignantur 
tibi lilii et liliaj. In v. 4 it —sed in exeinplum erunt 
super faciem terne. In glndio cadent et in fame 
coriKuminabunfur. Kt eiuut cadavera eonnn in 
cibum volatilibus cadi et bestiis terra*. In the 
above the plural gignantur . . . lilii et lilia* in v. 2 , 
and in v. 4 excmplum, belong to the LXX ; but 
the arrangement of clauses in v. 4 , as also the addi¬ 
tion cadavera eonnn, are due to the Syr. or to the 
Massora. Jt may be noticed that Jerome, who con¬ 
sulted the llob. text, combines it with the LXX 
in just the same way, only reading with tho Ileb. 
sterquillnium for excmplum. In order to demon¬ 
strate this composite character of the Arm. text, 1 
give a collation with Tisehendorf’s text of eh. 23. 
Wherever the variants of the Armenian reflect the 
Massoretic or Syr. texts, or both, I add M or S or 
SM. 

Jor 23 1 ctLrtov] Ann, rov : mere SM -ibid. add. <?r,<rt KCpiot SM. 

K Cpiof 0iOf —i«rJ Tobf wai/uivctf rovg iroi/AXixovTcif 

SM— vptvv] -f i.iytt KCptoi SM.— 4 irrotjfi] -f nequo erunt neglecti: 
S + neque uherrent: M-fneque deficient.— 16 hxotlot^] lixcuoirv^i S. 
— ’\»<riltx,\-\-Y\ }>ixauoarvv*i y/xauv ; iustitia nostra (i.c. loscdck) SM 
— ibid.-Hu «po$*\rou<, ami vv.7 «, which in the LXX come at 
the end of the chapter, are added here by the Arm. as by SM. - 
before cwirp,(-.y\ Arm. add. tsr< rolt xpoy^roip .—W before on olto 
-f nain imnleta est tellus adulter is as in M ; (S adulteris et 
rapt or Unix) — roCr**] 4 of swearing': M has perinni — *o*r,pb<} n\- 
*0*r>pietv .—n tr. wpo$. m. itptuf M- lOpov.- 12 Itktx. olvtmv] |- 

Xtyii Kuptof SM.- 2<x/xetpuac() * of Siimrn.' SM.— lr » K^/>«j?]-f-exer- 
citmun erga prophetas nxpo rr,ro(. —w^tjrwvJ-p 

eoi* *poftiTiuevT*v SM— ptM.Toc.tova-tv] j ixitvoi u/jliv and Olll. iocvroif M 
ipxf. MMpi.ecf SM.—hJ iwTitretTo] { uerhum mourn: SM uitlium 
eius.- 2U Olll. ir< SM — 0111. ocvto S - orn. toif — oc£rb uro iy^tipy,- 
,uetTO(\ iyxttprtxx SM— Moitfoveriv kvto\-{-voc'Cvth M. - 21 om. pr. xoti 
M- cturovi J -f-(XTO tv » Tovr.pvv obeuv ccutvv xott SM. — 27 itriXotOitrOatt] |- 
r/ir Xotoy p/.ov SM. — 2M om. xpbf ec to v S.—211 olll. o’C roof oi Xoyot uou 
SM.- Olll. c Oib( SM.- -I* 2 om. btat tovto SM — *\>tvbvi\Xtyit 

Kuptot SM~-x«J ol>] xoti SM. — *13 ipo*T*iO-v<riv] ipmT*)<ry <ri SM — trpo- 
f VTirf ]-\-Xiyoov SM.— ,4 o nptC < M. — 3a q TI oCtoj{. — 3K Xoyo; olvtoI] 

-f 4 but ye will turn hack the words of the living God, the Lord 
of powers, our God. lint thus say to the prophet (S dio alicui ): 
What answer made unto you the Lord, and what spake the 
Lord ? If ye say,' etc. So SM. 

The arrangement also in the Arm. of verses and 
chapters of Jeremiah follow s SM and not the LXX. 
Where S and M diller it is usually M which the 
Arm. follows ; but the basis of its text, even whero 
it is so copiously supplemented as in this chapter 
of Jeremiah, is clearly the I,XX. It is certain, 
then, that in OT tho Armenians translated tho 
LXX, supplementing it, however, and adjusting it 
to the Massoretic text. The only question remain¬ 
ing regards the medium through w hich they knew 
the Massora. From their traditional account of 
the making of the version we might infer that 


they knew the Heb. through the Syr., and in the 
case of some few parts of OT this may have 
been so. But more often, and especially in the 
prophetic books, it is the Heb. lather than the 
Syr. text which directly or indirectly was used. 

This composite character of the Arm. text is prob¬ 
ably due to the fact that the translators used the 
Hexaplaric t ext of Origen, whose obeli and asterisks, 
marking additions of the LXX to the Massora, or 
additions to the LXX from Aq. Sym. Theod. Gr. 
VS of the Massora, here and there survive in Arm. 
MSS,* as well as actual marginal references to 
these Gr. VSS. used by Origen. The Armenians, 
then, must have made their version from a Hexa¬ 
plaric text such as w T e have in the Gr. Codices 22 
and 88. 

ii. In answering the lirst question, we have by 
implication answered also the second of those 
winch we asked above, viz. as to the value for 
critical purposes of the Arm. version. It needs only 
to be added, that for beauty of diction and accuracy 
of rendering the Arm. cannot be surpassed. The 
genius of the language is such as to admit of a tr. 
of any Gr. document both literal and graceful; 
true to the order of the Gr., and even reflecting its 
compound words, yet without being slavish, and 
without violence to its ow r n idiom. We are seldom 
in doubt as to what stood in the Armenian’s Gr. 
text; therefore his version lias almost the same 
value for us as the Gr. text itself, from which he 
w orked, w ould possess. The same criticism is true 
of the Arm. NT as well. 

iii. Three Arm. writers of the f>th cent., 
Koriun, Lazar of Pliarpi, and Moses of Choreno, 
record that the Scriptures were translated betw een 
A.d. 39G and 430 by Mesrop, the elaborator of the 
Arm. alphabet, Sahak the Patriarch, Eznik, and 
others. According to Koriun (p. 10 of Arm. 
edition of Venice, 1833), Mesrop, with the help of a 
Gr. scribe ltulinus, began aversion in Edessa about 
397 A.D., commencing with the Proverbsof Solomon. 
The context implies that they used a Gr. cony; 
and they may have taken the second half of a Biole, 
complete in two volumes, of which the second began 
with Proverbs. There can he no other reason why 
they began there. Later on Koriun and Eznik 
fetched back from Constantinople an accurate and 
sure copy of the Scriptures, and the work of trans¬ 
lation already begun by Sahak was resumed. 

Moses of Choreno says that Sahak’s inchoate 
version was from the Syr., because the Pern, king 
Meroujah had burned, thirty years before, all the 
Gr. books of the Armenians. Lazar, however, who 
is more credible, declares that Sahak’s version of 
the Old and New Testaments was made from Gr. 
Lastly, Moses (iii. GO) declares that Sahak and 
Mesrop, not content with their Byzantine ‘ exact ’ 
copies, sent himself to Alexandria for the purpose 
of completing their work in ways not clearly speci¬ 
fied. Moses also states that two of the translators, 
John and Artzan, on their way to Constantinople, 
stayed in Caesarea (? of Cappadocia). The ac¬ 
counts of these w riters then add little to onr know¬ 
ledge. We may only gather that texts from 
Edessa, Byzantium, and Alexandria were used by 
the translators. The translation itself was no 
doubt made in the basin of Ararat, where lay the 
earliest centres of Arm. Christianity, Valarshapat, 
with its convent of Edschmiatzin, and Twin. 

iv. The hooks of the OT in Ann. MSS follow 
the order given in Tischcndorf’s LXX (Lipsue, 
1880) as far as 1 and 2 Ks (except that 2 Es in Arm. 
= the Gr. Ezra); then follow : Neh (called in the 

* E.g. in Ex 33* the Arm.-‘And the congregation having 
heard that evil word, lamented lamenting 4 * and the man diu 
not take the ornament on his person.' If the 8yr. Hexaplaric 
version of Paul of Tela had not been made nearly 200 years after 
the Arm., the latter might almost have been regarded as ■ 
translation of it. 
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lower margin 3 Es), Eat, Jth, To, l to 3 Mac, Ps, 
Pr, Ec, Ca, Win, Job, Is, the Xll Prophets, Jer, 
liar. La, Death of Jer, l)n, Ezk, Death of Ezk. 
In some codices Job follows 3 Mac and precedes 
Psalms. Various Apocr. books also appear in the 
MSS, viz.: The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
the History of Joseph and his wife Asenath, 
and the Hymn of Asenath. All these are given 
in Lord Zouehe’s Bible after Gn and before Ex 
under the general title of ‘Book of Parali- 
pomena,’ as if they were esteemed part of the 
same. In other MSS the Testaments succeed 
Dt. These are not given in printed editions of 
the Arm. Bible, nor are they found in all codices. 
The same is true of the apocr. entitled ‘the Death 
of the Twelve Prophets,’ and ‘ the Prayer of 
Manasses.’ The Third Book of Ezra or Esdras, 
usually known as the Fourth, follows Nehemiah 
in the MSS which contain it, e.fj . in the MS 
Bible of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Each book of OT is prefaced by a brief introduc¬ 
tion of unknown authorship, but coeval with the 
version; and also by a summary of contents. 
Besides the usual preface to the Ps, some MSS 
introduce a passage of David the Philosopher, 
another of Athanasius, and a thifd of Epiphanius 
of Cyprus. Du is translated from the text of 
TheodoLion. Sir was twice translated, lirst of 
all in the 5th century, and again, perhaps, in 
the Nth. The former version is printed m the 
Venice Bible, of 1SG0, and is the more complete and 
accurate though it does not comprise the whole of 
the Gr. text, eh. 8, for example, being omitted: the 
latter was printed in Zohrab’s Bible, Venice, 1805. 
Uscan made and published in his Bible a third ver¬ 
sion in the year 1GGG. F. C. CONYBKAKK. 

ARMENIAN YER8I0N OF NT. - The old Ar¬ 
menian writers (mentioned in § iii. ARMENIAN 
Version of OT) give us no Special information 
in regard to the date and circumstances of their 
version of 1ST. Whatever statements they make 
apply to it as to OT. Codices of the four Gospels 
of great age are relatively common, written in 
large uncials for church use. * Codices of the rest 
of N'T separate from the Gospels are rare, and 
will generally be found to have formed part of a 
larger MS containing the entire NT. They are 
not common at all before the 13th cent-., before 
which epoch also codices of the entire Bible 
are very rare. The OT is never found apart 
from the New, and the extreme rarity of uncial 
OT fragments in the bindings of later MSS 
suggests that the entire Arm. Bible was never 
written out from hoginning to end except in a 
small hand, though there were, of course, uncial 
lectionaries for church use, and the Bibliotlieque 
Nationale contains such a lectionary written prob¬ 
ably in the 9th cent. In Fdschmiatzin there is 
an entire Bible on parchment of 1151, and two more 
on paper of 1253 and 1270. In Venice, one of 1220. 
The London Bible Society has a choice copy of 
about 1000, Lord Zoueho another not so old. 

Separate codices of the Gospels rarely occur in 
which St. John precedes the Synoptists ; but in the 
library of M. Enfedjans in Till is there is a very 
old specimen of such a codex. Tlio order of the 
rest of the NT books in the oldest MS at Venice, 
written A.D. 1220, is as follows: Acts, Catholic 
Epistles, Revelation of John the Apostle, Epistles 
of Haul, at the end of which is added the letter of 
the Corinthians to Haul. The Ep. to the Hebrews 

* At Moscow is an Evangeliar., dated 887. At Venice in the 
San Lazzaro Library ore two, dated 902 and 1006 respectively. At 
Edschmlatzin, two of 989, 1036. In Erzerouin, one of 980. In 8t. 
Anthony’s convent in Constantinople, one of 900. In the Sevan 
monastery in Russian Armenia, one of 960. In the Bibliothiique 
Nationale', in the Rritish Museum, and in private collections, are 
many more very ancient copies. 


precedes those to Tim. and follows Thess. In a 
I3th cent. MS of the Brit. Mus. (Add. 19,730, Saee. 
xiii.), the order of books is ibis: Apocalypse, 
Epistles of Paul, Acts, Cath. Epistles. In this and 
in other codices tho apocryphal rest of St. John 
usually follows St. John’s Gospel. 

The Gospels invariably have the Canons of 
Ammonius added in the margin, and are preceded 
by Eusebius’ letter to Carpianus, with the tables 
of the Canons. The Acts and Epistles of St. Paul 
are preceded by the prefaces, summaries, lists of 
Testimonia and Colophons of Eut lull ins, whose 
marginal chaptering and subdivisions and calcula¬ 
tions of stichi in the text are also added in the 
older MSS. In these we also lind a division of 
Acts and Cath. Epistles each into forty-nine chap¬ 
ters ; and in the case of Acts, this rather artificial 
system presupposes that of Eufhalius. 

A collation of the Arm. text of the OT is given 
in the Septuagint of Holmes and Parson (Oxon. 
1798-1827). A collation of the Arm. NT was 
first published by Tregellcs, and the same is given 
in Tischendorfs later edd. Moses of Chorene 
asserts that the NT, like the OT, was first 
rendered from Syr., and that this lirst version was, 
about A.I). 430, revised from more exact Gr. texts 
from Constantinople. This tradition is certainly 
correct, for Prof. Arniitage Robinson {Euthrdianu , 
Cambridge, 1895) shows that the Arm. NT bears 
traces of having been made from an ancient form 
of the Syr. text, such as that which Mrs. Lewis 
recently discovered at Mount Sinai. This earlier 
version from Syr. may be the ‘First translation’ of 
the Gospels to which Theodores Chrhthenavor 
(Contra Majragoumatzi) refers in tho 7th cent, 
as having contained the disputed verses Lk 22 43,44 . 

Those references aro so important that I translate them irora 
tho Venice ed. p. 148: ‘They ( i.e. the phantasiastm) say, it 
was not by weakness, hut by strength, that He (i.e. Christ) over¬ 
came the enemy. So do IJis own words testify. Tho house of 
the giant is not plundered, unless first the strong man is hound.’ * 
Ami if this he true, it is plain, they say, that the First transla¬ 
tion is not to be accepted, which in the (episode of llis) praying 
relates the ‘Bloody Sweat' of the almighty ‘Word of Cod, ana 
that llo was encouraged by the angel.’ 

Ibid. p. 154: ‘ Tho letter of tho Gospel spoke of tho sweat 
allegorically, as it were of blood ; but not (as) a wclling-out of 
blood from a wound made with a weapon.’ 

In the same context wo read that the heretics in question con¬ 
tended that the ‘ old edition of the. Gospel is not to be accepted’ 
because Gregory the Illuminator, in his homiletic exposition of 
all the Gospel oracles which announced the economical passibilitr 
of the Divine Word, yet made no special mention of the ‘ Bloody 
Sweat' passage. 

The answer of Theodore to this argument is that neither did 
the Nicene Fathers nor the new recension of the Scriptures recog¬ 
nise more than fourteen Epistles of l’anl; yet that Gregory had 
cited and so testified to the Third Epistle of the Corinthians to 
Raul, which the said Fathers had passed over in silence, and which 
was ‘not added in the new translations.' The verse cited by 
Gregory is 3 Co 11 : ‘The lawless prince when he desired to l>e 
God bound all men under sin.’ ‘This’ (i.e. 3 Co), says Theo¬ 
dore, 'was contained in the ancient text, but not in the new ed. 
( r(rvyypx.fii). If, however, because of its omission from the text 
of the newly issued translations you reject the older Gospel a 9 
not true, you, in doing so, calumniate even tho great Bage 
Gregory, though y, on make a show of praising him. But if the 
truthful Gregory did not in composing (his work) follow the 
chapters in their order of the entire Gospel, hut wrote with 
peculiar simplicity to suit those who were weak in understanding 
what they heard, merely propounding testimonies in a summary 
way to satisfy immediate needs, and confirming (the Gospel 
statements) by the prophecies, then why do you make a 
stalking horse of him?' 

The above passages warrant two inferences, one 
certain, the other probable. 

(1) The Armenians had a first or early version of 
NT which contained the verses Lk 23 43 * 44 and 
also 3 Corinthians. 

(2) Gregory had this early version. He quoted 
3 Co from it, and ho would have quoted Lk 
2243.44 a ] BO| on ]y ],j s literary purpose aid not re¬ 
quire him to do so. 

I do not see how else we can interpret the last 
paragraph of Theodore. The same conclusion car 
* This appears to be an extracanonic&l citation. 
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be reached by another way. For the version of 
3 Co belonged to the first translation of the NT. 
Gregory had this 3 Co, and cited it. Is it likely 
that he would have used an outlying portion of 
NT in a certain edition of it, and not have had 
the Gospels also? We may note that the 4 First 
translation,’ as it contained Paul’s Epistles, can¬ 
not have been merely an Arm. Piatessaron, though 
the statement that Gregory did not cite the texts 
in order is suggestive of such a supposition. If 
these inferences are just, the lirst Arm. version 
of NT was made at the beginning rather than 
towards the end of the 4th cent., although the 
native historians of the 4th cent, are silent about 
it.* 

Parts of NT were translated in the 5th cent., 
but were omitted from the later Arm. Canon. 
Thus the Apocalypse was not read in church 
before the Pith cent., when Nerses of Lampion 
issued a much changed recension of the old version. 
Similarly the last twelve verses of Mk were 
renderea in the 5th cent., for Eznik cites them 
about A.D. 435; but they hardly appear in the 
MSS before the 13th cent., and then not 
as an integral part of the second Gospel. In a 
10th cent, codex of the Gospels at Edsehmiatzin 
they are headed hy the title ‘of Ariston the Pres¬ 
byter,’ written in small red uncials by the first 
hand. Ariston has been identified with Aristion 
the teacher of Papias. And the knowledge which 
the Armenians had that the verses were his and 
not Mark’s, explains the hostile attitude towards 
them of the Arm. Church. 

The episode of the woman taken in adultery is 
likewise absent from the oldest MSS; though it 
is cited as early as A.D. 950 by Gregory of Narek. 
The Edsehmiatzin codex of A.D. USD is the oldest 
codex which contains it, though not in the form in 
which Gregory and the later codices give it, but as 
follows:— 

4 A certain woman was taken in sine, against whom all bore 
witness that she was deserving of death. They brought her to 
Jesus (to see) what he would command, in order that they 
might malign him. Jesus mado answer, and said, “Come ye, 
who are without sin, oast stones, and stone her to death.” But 
he himself, bowing his head, was writing with his Anger on 
the earth, to declare their sins; and they were seeing their 
several sins on the stones. And, Ailed with shame, they 
departed, and no one remained, lmt only the woman. Saith 
Jesus, “ Go in peace, and present the offering for sins, as in their 
law is written.”' 

This primitive form of text has the Arm. equiva¬ 
lent of rd ttjs poixaXldos written against it in the 
margin by the lirst hand. It is probably derived 
from Papias or the Ileb. Gospel. 

One other reading of the old Arm. version 
des*ives notice. It occurs in the oldest known 
codex, dated A.D. 887, preserved in the Lazareffski 
Institute at Moscow. It is in Mt 2 y , and as 
follows : 6 dar^p . . . 4ard0t] iirdvLo rov (nrrjXalov o$ 
ffv rb naiblov. The same text is found in the Prot- 
evangel, c. xxi., and accounts for the variant here 
found in the Codex Bezai. 

The Arm. Bible was first printed at Amsterdam 
in 1666, but from a single manuscript, and the 
printed text was in places adjusted to the Latin 
Vulgate. A later edition, issued in 1733 by 
Mechitar in Venice, was mainly a reprint of the 
edition of 1666. The lirst critical edition was 
issued in 1805 at Venice under the care of Zohrab, 
who used several codices, the best of them one 
written early in the 14th cent-. The variants 
of the MSS used are given under the text; but 

* A comparison of the Arm. text of tho Paulinos with 
Ephrem's commentary (preserved in Arm.), with the Syr. and 
with the closely allied Georgian Version, demonstrates that the 
Arm. and Geo. versions were originally made from the pre- 
l’eshitta Syr. text used by Ephrrm, and were afterwards cor¬ 
rected from Gr. texts. This revision of these two versions was 
probably made about 400 a.d., and was more thorough in the 
case of Ann. than of Qeorgian. 


without distinguishing in which codex which 
variant is read. However, one codex of the Arm. 
Bible differs very slightly from another. Other 
edd. have been published in Moscow, Constanti¬ 
nople, and Venice during this century ; those of 
Venice being particularly good and reliable. There 
is not the slightest foundation for the statement 
sometimes made, that the Arm. version was in the 
time of tho Crusaders conformed to the Lat. Biblo. 
At that time, indeed, the Lat. chaptering began to 
be added in the margin, and the Prologus Galeatus 
of Jerome was translated, and in some codices 
allixed, to the Book of Kings ; hut no changes were 
mado under Lat. influence in the text itself. 

F. C. Cony be are. 

ARMHOLE occurs Jer 3S 12 and Ezk 13 18 (KV 
‘elbows’). The meaning of the Heb. word (ryx, 
see Ox/. Ileb. Lex. and Davidson on Ezk 13 1M ) is 
doubtful, hut the word in AV means the armpit, 
as it is now called. J. Hastings. 

ARMLET (i^3 kum&z , AV tablet, Ex 35 aa , 
Nu 31 00 ).—A flat open clasp worn on the upper 
arm, mentioned among the votive offerings of gold 
for the tabernacle (see BRACELET). 

G. M. Mackie. 

ARMONI ( 4 ;b-]N).—Son of Saul by Rizpah (2 8 21 8 ). 

ARMOUR, ARMS.—I. In OT. The Ileb. nearest 
equivalent to ‘armour’ is maddim (dhid 1 S 17 3H ), 
rendered ‘ clothes ’ in 1 S 4 Ja (a fugitive arrives 
from the battle ‘ with his clothes rent’). 

It is a plural word signifying the dilferent parts 
of a soldier’s dress. The coat of mail, shiryCn (}v*]¥'), 
would be chiefly meant, but the helmet and shield 
and tho loose cloak, simlah (ntap Is 9 ft ), are in¬ 
cluded. Ehud (Jg 3 16 ) wears a dagger under his 
mnddim, i.e. between the shiryCn and the simlah. 

The ileb. nearest equivalent for ‘arms’ is 
kelim (o' 1 ?;?), a word of general significance, * move- 
able property, instruments of any kind, arms,’ in¬ 
cluding the quiver (Gn 27 s ), and probably the 
shield (hence the common phrase, ‘bearer of kelim,* 
i.e. armour-bearer). 

A third word rendered ‘armour’ is hdlizah (ny^n 
2 8 2- 1 ). It describes tho equipment of a soldier 
which an adversary would strip off as spoils, and 
is rendered (in the plural) ‘spoil’ in Jg 14 iy 
(AV arid RV). 

II. With regard to armour and arms in use in 
NT times among the. Romans, two passages, one 
from Polybius ( c . 107 B.C.) tho other from Josephus 
(/’. 70 A.D.), may he left in an abridged tr. to speak 
foi themselves, and to illustrate the language of 
St. Paul (esp. Eph 0 1417 ). Polyb. vi. 23: (a) ‘ The 
Roman panoply consists in the lirst place of a 
shield (tfepe 6s), the breadth of which, measured by 
the arc which it forms, is 2£ ft. and the length 
is 4 ft., while the depth (thickness) reaches 3 
inches . . . And there is fitted to it an iron boss 
which wards off great blows from stones and from 
pikes, and in general from darts though hurled 
with violence. (0) And along with the shield is a 
sword (fj.dxaipa); now this a man wears on his 
right thigh, and it is called the Spanish sword. 
And this has an excellent point; and a powerful 
cut can be delivered with both its edges, because 
the blade is strong and durable, (c) Next come 
two javelins {i.e. the pila), and ( d) a bronze helmet 
[TrepiKCfpaXala), and (e) a greave* (N.B. sing.). And 
in addition to all this they are adorned with a 
crown of feathers and with three upright purple- 
red or black feathers about a cubit in length, so 
that when these are added to the crest the soldier 
in full armour appears to be double his own height. 

. . . (/) Now the majority when they have further 
put on a bronze plate, measuring a span every way, 

* It was worn on the right leg (Vegetius, bk. i. c. 20). 
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which they wear on their chests and call a heart- 
guard ( KapSto(f>tj\at ), are completely armed; hut those 
j citizens who are assessed at more than 10,000 
drachmae wear, together with the other arms 
mentioned, cuirasses made of chain-mail.* 

Josephus, HJ ill. v. 5 (vol. iii. p. 236 of 
Bekker’s edition): ‘ Now the infantry are armed 
with cuirasses (0u>pa£) and helmets ( Kp&vos ), and 
wear swords (paxaipcxpopdw) on both sides. But 
the sword (£l<t>os) worn on the left is much the 
longer of them, for that on the right is not more 
than a span in length. And the infantry escort of 
the general carry lance (\6yxv) and buckler (cunrb), 
but the rest of the array a spear (£u<rr6v) and a 
shield (Ovpebs), and in addition to these a saw and 
a basket, a mattock and an axe, and further a 
thong, and a reaping-hook (Sptiravov), and a chain, 
and three days’ provisions, so that the infantry are 
little short of beasts of burden. And the cavalry 
have a long sword (pdxo.ipa) on the right side, and a 
long lance (kovt6s) in the hand, and a shield (Ovpebs) 
held slantwise by the side of the horse. And from 
a quiver (/card yupvrou) hang three or more darts 
(6kwv) having broad points, and in size little less 
than spears (56pv) ; and all have helmets and 
cuirasses like the infantry.’ 

Litkratitkr.— (a) For OT, Novvack, Heh. Arch. (1804), pn. 362- 
807, and tUrns, A Mound of Many CitioK, 1894 (Illustrations of 
weapons found at Tell el-IIcsy, i.e. Lachish). 

((>) For NT, Polybius, vi. 23; Josephus, BJ iii. fi, and 
Lindensclunit, Tracht und Bewaffnung des Romischcn Ileeres 
uahrend der Kaisa zeit, Braunschweig, 1882. 

W. E. Barnes. 

ARMOUR-BEARER. —The office is mentioned in 
very early times in connexion with Abimclech 
(Jg 9 ni ) and Saul (l ft 31 4 ). An armour-bearer’s 
functions were various; lie slew those whom his 
chief struck down (1 S 14 13 ); ho carried the great 
shield (zinntth) in front of a champion to protect 
him from treacherous arrows (1 S 17 7 , and Homer, 
II. iii. 79, 80); or, again, he collected arrows aimed 
against his chief for his chief to discharge again. 
This last function was executed by Mohammed 
when a lad in attendance upon his uncles (Ibn 
Hisbfun, p. 119, 1. 1, quoted by W. R. Smith, 
OTJC a p. 431). W. E. Barnes. 

ARMOURY. —There was naturally no store of 
arms nor place for keeping them in Israel before 
the establishment of the nucleus of a standing 
army under Saul. Saul found the nation, or at 
le«ast the southern tribes, almost destitute of arms 
in the true sense (1 S 13 ly ): no doubt be remedied 
the defect as far as possible (1 S 8 Vi ). A tower 
named after David, perhaps built by him, held 
1000 shields ( Ca 4 4 ). Solomon kept 200 golden 
shields and 300 golden bucklers in the ‘ house of 
the forest of Lebanon’ (1 K 10 1(J * 17 ). This armoury 
was doubtless in Jerusalem (Is 22 8 ‘The armour 
in the house of the forest ’), and lasted till at least 
Hezekiah’s day. Shields and spears were kept 
even in the temple in the days of Jehoiada the 
riest (2 K 1 l lu ). This store was attributed to 
ing David. W. E. Barnes. 

ARMY (K}y zabhd*, ‘service,’ as we say in Eng. 

• the Service ’; S;n hayil, ‘force, host’; oy 'ant, 

* people,’ a frequent designation; rqqj? mafutneh, 
properly ‘an army encamped’; nyryp maCtrdkkuh , 

‘ an army in array ’). — The history of warfare 
among the Israelites may he divided into two 
periods. During the first of these, which was 
closed by the establishment of the kingdom, Israel 
had fighting men, but no army, i.e . |no permanent 
organised force; during the second period, which 
lasted to the fall of the Southern kingdom, there 
always existed the nucleus at least of an army, 
both in the north and in the south, attached to the 
person of the sovereign. There was no doubt a 


partial revival of military organisation at the revival 
of independence under the Ilasmonai/in princes. 

No standing army existed before the time of the 
kings. But the beginnings of the formation of 
a lighting caste appear under Saul, consisting of 
(1) picked ‘regulars’ to form the nucleus of an 
army (1 S 14 52 ), and (2) ‘regular’ officers to com¬ 
mand the militia, who formed the bnlk of the army 
in the field. 

Ilovv, then, in the earlier period was an army 
formed to meet an emergency? Under the most 
rudimentary conditions four elements are required 
to make a fighting force, viz. (1) men, (2) officers, 
(3) arms, (4) commissariat. 

i. Men.—I t was difficult, before the kingdom was 
established, to collect a sulliciont number of men 
even for small border wars. The sons of Israel 
were, indeed, numerous enough to cope in turn with 
such adversaries as Moab, Midiau, Ammon, and 
Pliilistia; hut Israel was a group of tribes rather 
than a nation, and the bond of union was so feeble 
that single tribes, or groups of two or three, were 
left to hear unaided the brunt of invasion or 
oppression. 

The work of the Judges and of Saul, the earliest 
king, was to unite, as far as w r as possible, the 
tribes of Israel, and to bring border wars to a 
speedy conclusion by the application of organised 
force. But authority had to he won before it 
could he exercised, and the leader had to assert 
his leadership by some striking deed or sign before 
his countrymen would rally round him. Ephraim 
rallied round Ehud the Benjamite after lie had 
assassinated the king of Moab (Jg 3~ 7 ). Gideon 
roused N. and E. Israel by destroying the altar of 
Baal, ami appearing as the champion of the 
worship of J"(Jg 6- 4 ' 34 ). In the civil war against 
Benjamin the warlike passion of all the remaining 
tribes was stirred by the sight of the remains of the 
murdered concubine (Jg 19- #flr -). Saul gathered his 
first host by the pictured threat to destroy the 
oxen of every man who failed to present himself. 
Even remote Judah on this occasion, we are told, 
sent thirty ‘thousands’ to the relief of Jabesli- 
gilead (1 S 11 7,T -). Against the Anmlekites, Judah 
was not so keen (1 ft If) 4 ), having perhaps family 
relations with them ; in any case Judah sent only 
10,000 (MT), 30,000 (LXX). 

Tho difficulty regarding the numbers of the 
Israelite armies must be mentioned here. 

These numbers are often surprisingly high. 
Thus in 1 S ll 8 it is stated that Saul numbered 
over three hundred ‘thousand’ men in Bezek for 
the relief of Jabcsh-gilead. If we take ‘ thousand ’ 
in its literal numerical sense, wo get a number 
equal to more than one-tenth of the whole popula¬ 
tion of the land—a number improbably large. 
‘Thousand,’ however, is used (Mic 5 a ) to designate 
the chief towns of Judah, perhaps as each con¬ 
taining, together with its dependent hamlets, a 
population of about a thousand. Tho men of sucli 
a town would probably he called a thousand (q 1 ?*) 
when they went forth to war, and their headman 
would he called tho captain of a thousand. The 
actual number of this tactical unit would vary 
much according to the urgency of tho danger. It 
would probably, however, never exceed 300 men, 
and might conceivably fall below 100. According 
to this reckoning, Saul’s army of relief was not in 
any case more than 90,000 in number, and it may 
have been but 30,000. 

Side by side, however, with this loose reckoning, 
the Israelites may have had a stricter system of 
counting. Thus the number of men of war carried 
into captivity with Jelioiachin, viz. seven thousand 
(2 K 24 lfl ), is quite probable in itself, and consist¬ 
ent with other indications of number. Similarly 
‘ thousand ’ is no doubt to be understood in its ordi- 
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nary numerical sense in 2 K Jo 7 , where it is said that 
the Israelite army was reduced by Syrian ravages 
to 50 horsemen, Jo chariots, and 10,000 infantry. 

The existence of two reckonings side by side, 
one based on the numerical sense of ‘ thousand,’ 
the other on its territorial sense, is not a serious 
dilliculty. To an Oriental, numbers are important 
only either when they are sacred numbers of 
mystic meaning, or when it is necessary to indicate 
generally the relative proportions of things. 

The example set by Saul of gathering picked 
warriors round him was followed by David, who 
on bis accession already had a band of some 
000 armed vassals. At the time of Absalom’s 
revolt David’s guard must have grown in number, 
if we rightly read 2 S 15 18 to mean that the 
Oittites belonging to it amounted by themselves 
to 600, without reckoning the numbers of the 
Chercthites and Pelethites. The strength of the 
whole guard may be guessed from the fact that 
Ahithophel thought it necessary to take 12,000 
chosen men to ensure success in his proposed pur¬ 
suit of David (2 S 17 1 ). 

ii. Officers. —After the host was collected 
under its commander, some organisation had 
to be given to it. Captains of ‘thousands’ and 
‘ hundreds’ had to be appointed. The army ‘was 
numbered,’ or, according to the llcb., ‘appointed 
oflicers over itself’ (nppnn Jg 20 15 ). Two results 
wore gained. Ollicers were appointed under 
the eye and influence of the commander over 
thousands and hundreds; ami, secondly, the com¬ 
mander learnt the number of these tactical 
units, ‘thousands’ or ‘hundreds,’ under his com¬ 
mand. 1 besides these ‘regimental’ ollicers, one 
or more ollicers bearing the title of ‘scribe’ were 
attached to the army in the field to aid in its organi¬ 
sation, to serve as provost-marshals, and to make 
a list of the booty taken (Jg 5 14 and 1 Mac 5 42 ). 

iii. Aiims. —In the earliest days, no doubt, each 
man brought his own arms, for wo hear of no 
store of arms till after the establishment of the 
kingdom (see Arms). There is nothing to show 
that the Israelites had horses and chariots until 
after Saul’s day. An Israelite army in the time 
of the Judges was probably a crowd of men carry¬ 
ing bows, slings, and rustic weapons, such as clubs 
and oxgoads (Jg f> 8 , 1 S 13 22 ). Though individu¬ 
ally equal in valour, they were probably far inferior 
in armament to a people like the Philistines, who 
were sufficiently advanced in the art of Avar to 
possess chariots, swords, and spears, and perhaps 
an organised corps of archers (l S 31 3 ). 

iv. Commissariat. — Commissariat is twice 
allud d to in the OT. In Jg 2U 10 a tenth of 
the a i semblcd Israelites are sent ‘to fetch victual ’ 
(zMah rn jf, ‘food taken in hunting’) that the 
people may carry out their expedition against 
Gibeah. Again, in 1 K 20 27 the children of Israel 
‘Avere mustered and were victualled’ (IiV) for a 
campaign against the Syrians. 

W. E. IJarnks. 

ARNA. —Ono of the ancestors of Ezra (2 Es l 2 ), 
corresponding apparently to Zcrahiah of Ezr 7 4 
and Zaraias of 1 Es 8 2 . 

ARNAN On*)-—A descendant of David (1 Ch 3 al ). 
While AIT has Jpx '43, LXX reads ’Opvb. vibs avrov (sc. 
preceding 'P a<p&\)=0rna his son. See Genealogy. 

ARNI (WIT *Apvd, TR ’A pdfi, AV Aram). —An 
ancestor of Jesus (T/k 3 33 ), called in Mtl 3,4 Ram 
(RV). Cf. Ku 4 19 ,1 Ch 2 9 * 10 , and see Genealogy. 

ARNON (fipN).—Two streams unite about 13 
miles E. of the middle of the Dead Sea to form 
the A., now known as Wady el-Mojib. Of these 
the N. one (Wady Waleh) is formed by a number 


of brooks often dry—rising near the 1,1 aj route, 
N. of 31° 30' N. The S. branch, Avhicli is the more 
important, drains most of the country betAveen the 
1,1 aj route and the Dead Sea, betAveen 3P 30' and 
31° 10', and is formed by the streams now known 
as Scil S’aideh, Wady es-Sultan, Soil Lejjun, and 
Wady Raida. These are all united before reaching 
the neighbourhood of 'Ar'air, and How thence 
almost direct W. for about 20 miles, Avhcn they 
are joined by the Wady Waleh. The E. half thus 
forms a complete network of streams (tlic pn»t ,( ?m). 
Eor the greater part of its course the river tlows 
through u deep trench some 2 miles in breadth at 
the top and about 40 yards at the bottom. The 
rocky and precipitous banks consist of limestone 
capped with basalt, and rise in places to a height 
of 1700 ft. Tlieir slopes are fringed Avith oleanders, 
tamarisks, and avHIoavs, and near the mouth Avith 
castor-bean and cane. Jake most rivers in Pal. its 
stream varies in Avidtli and velocity according to 
the season of the year. Where it issues from its 
steep banks to the Hat shore of the Dead Sea it 
ranges from 40 to 100 ft. in Avidtli, and from 1 to 4 
ft. in depth, Avliile near 'Ar'air, Avhere the old road 
from Ilesbbon to Kir crosses it, and Avhere the remains 
of an old bridge still exist, it is almost dry in July. 

The A. formed a strong natural boundary, and 
early separated the territories of the Amorites and 
Moab (Nu 21 13 , cf. Jg ll 12,r ‘); later those of Reuben 
and Moab (Dt 3 10 ). Isaiah mentions the ‘ fords of 
A.’ (I6 2 ), and Jeremiah uses ‘A.’ as the name of 
a district (48 20 ). The river is also mentioned on 
the ‘ Moabite Stone.’ On the N. edge of the S. 
stream was the town Aroer (see Aroer), ami 
betAveen the N. and S. streams Dibon (see Diron). 

Literature.— Robinson, rhys. Geo;/, of Pal. 1(54-100; PEFSi 
(1805), 204, 215. G. W. TllATCHKR. 

AR0D (iVw).—A son of Gad (Nu 2G 17 ) — Arodl 
(nn*0, Gn 4G ld . Patronymic Aroditcs (Nu 26 17 ). 

AROER (ny'ny ). —1. A city in the portion assigned 
to the tribe of Judah (l & 30 2il ), prob. in Avhat is 
now the Wady ArArali, 20 miles S. of Hebron and 
12 miles to the S.E. of Reersheba. To the elders 
of this city David sent a share of the spoil taken 
from the Amalekites Avho bad attacked Aiklag. 2 
A well-known city on the N. bank of theArnon, 
generally described by its situation in order to dis 
tinguish it from other cities of the same name (Dt 2 3f 
3 12 4 4S , Jos 12 2 13 y , Jg 11 Jti , 2 S 24°). It was part of the 
region conquered by the Amorite king Sihon, and 
so, at the time of Israel’s attack, it lay to the N. of 
the Moabite territory. It Avas assigned to the tribe 
of Reuben, and formed the S. frontier city of that 
tribe. It is this Reulienite city that is named AAdth 
the S. towns as having been built by the children 
of Gad before the definite settlement and distri¬ 
bution of the land (Nu 32 34 ). When the Syrians 
under llazacl conquered all the trails-Jordanic 
district, Aroer is named as the S. limit (2 K 10 83 ). 
In later times the Moabites, from whom it had 
been taken first by the Amorites, regained possession 
of it from the Israelites (Jer 48 19 ). Eusebius speaks 
of it as still standing in bis day. 3. A town in the 
portion assigned to the tribe of Gad, in the valley 
of Gad, originally an Ammonite city (Jg 11 83 ), in 
the district Avatered by the Jabbok, cast of Kabbah 
(Jos 13 25 ). The cities of Aroer, referred to in Is 17\ 
are evidently the tAvo trails-Jordanic cities of the 
Moabites and the Ammonites. Gcntilic name 
Aroerite, 1 Ch II 44 . J. Macpherson. 

AROM (’A pb/a), l Es 5 18 .— His descendants art 
mentioned among those avIio returned Avith Zerub- 
babel. The name lias no parallel in the lists of 
Ezr and Neli, unless it represents Ilaslium (R 'A ctp % 
A 'Acroc/i) in Ezr 2 19 . II. St. J. Thackeray. 
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ARPACHSHAD (ufas-jN). —The third son of Sheni, 
A. was tho father of Slielah, and grandfather of 
liber, from whom the Hebrews traced their descent 
((in 1 U 22,24 11 10 " J3 ). Gesenius regards the name as also 
designating a people or region, and thinks the con¬ 
jecture of Hochart not improbable, that this is ’A/Spa- 
7 raxLTis, Arrapachitis, a region of Assyria near Ar¬ 
menia (Ptol. vi. 1 ), the native land of tlie Chahkeans. 
Jos. {Ant. I. vi. 4) says that from him the Chaldieans 
were called Arphaxadieans (’A/x/>a£artcdous). 

R. M. Boyd. 

ARPAD D$nN).—A city of Syria north-west of 
Aleppo, 2 K 18 :{4 It) 13 , Is 10 9 JO 19 37 13 , Jer 49 23 . Now 
the ruin Tell Erf Ad. Tho city stood a two years’ 
siege by Tiglath-pileser in. C. R. Conder. 

ARPHAXAD {'Ap<pa£dd ).— 1. A king of the Medes 
(Jtil l 1,r *). He reigned at Ecbatana, which he 
strongly fortified. Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Assyria, made war upon him, defeated him, and put 
him to death. Some have identified A. with Deioces, 
the founder of Ecbatana, and others with his son 
Pliraortes. But the former of these died in peace, 
and the latter fell while besieging Nineveh. The 
narrative in Judith would aecord better with the 
supposition that he was Astyages or Ahasuerus, 
the last king' of the Medes according to Herodotus. 
2 . The spelling of Arnaehshad in AV, and at Lk 
3 s # by RV also. See ARPACHSHAD. 

R. M. Boyd. 

ARRAY (formed by prefixing ar to the subst. 
roi , rai t order, arrangement) is common in AV for 
the arrangement or order of an army in battle, 
always in the phrase ‘ set in a.’ or ‘ put in a.’ (But 
RV gives once ‘order the battle a.’ 1 Ch 12 33 .) 
The subst. is also used once for dress, i.e. garments 
arranged in order on the person, instead of the 
common word raiment ( = arrayment), 1 Ti 2 9 
‘ not with braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
a.’ ( Iiultl<t/x6 ?, RV ‘raiment’). And in this sense 
the verb is frequent, as Gn 41 42 ‘ a pd him in 
vestures of fine linen’ (Ileb. ubS, as always, except 
Jer 43 la .Toy); Mt 6 " y ‘ Solomon in all bis glory was 
not a wl like one of these’ ( 7 repi/idXXw, so Lk 12 - 7 
23 11 ; but {vatu >, Ac 12 81 ‘ Herod, a cd in royal 
apparel’). ‘Array’ does not mean in the Bible, as 
it does now, ‘ to dress up with display,’ hut simply 
to put on raiment, to dress. J. Hastings. 

ARROGANCY. —Arrogance, though quite as old 
as arrogancy (both being forms of array antia , the 
assertion of more than one lias a right to), is not 
used in AV, but RV gives it at Job 35 16 (s? 9 , the 
only occurrence of the lleb. word, AV ‘extremity’). 
Arrogancy is found in AV 1 S 2 8 , Pr 8 13 , Is 13 11 , Jer 
48 29 ; RV retains these, and adds 2 K HP, Is 1C 6 37 21 *, 
Wis 5 8 , giving also arrogant, Ps 5® 73 3 75 4 (for ‘ fool¬ 
ish’ or ‘ fool ’ of AV), and arrogantly, Ps 75 4 94 4 . 

J. Hastings. 

ARROW (fn).—The arrow of the Hebrews was 
probably like that of other early nations in con¬ 
sisting of a light shaft with a head of Hint or 
metal. Owing to tho suddenness with which the 
arrow inflicted wounds, and to the fact that such 
wounds often came from an unseen hand, the arrow 
was used as a symbol of the judgments of God. 
Job, in his sickness, complains that I 10 is struck by 
the poisoned arrows of the Almighty (Job 6 4 ). 
God overthrows the mischievous plotters by wound¬ 
ing them suddenly with an arrow (Ps 64 7 ). 

Again, the secret mischief done by slanderers is 
compared to the wound of an arrow (‘whose 
teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a 
sharp sword,* Ps 57 4 ). Children begotten in their 
father’s youth are likened to arrows (Ps 127 4 ). 
Arrows are also a symbol of that which is care¬ 
fully guarded and highly valued; thus, Israel 
itself is God’s polished arrow, ‘ he hath made me a 


polished shaft, in his quiver hath he kept 111 c 
close’ (Is 49- RV). W. E. Barnes. 

ARROWSNAKE (Is 34 1 ® RV for AV ‘ great owl ’). 
—See Serpent. 

ARSACES {’Apadicrjs, connected possibly with the 
Armen. Arschay) was a Scythian (Strabo, xi. 51.5) 
from the banks of the Debus, who founded the 
Parthian empire and the dynasty of the Arsackhc 
(Justin, xli. 5 ; Strabo, xv. 702). The sixth king of 
the name (known also as Mithridates I.) subdued 
Persia and Media, and when opposed by Demetrius 
Nikator, who thought the people would rise in his 
favour and afterwards assist him against Tryphon, 
deceived him hv a pretence of negotiations, and in 
B.C. 138 took him prisoner (1 Mae 14 13 ; Justin, 
xxxvi. 1). Demetrius received in marriage Rhodo- 
guno, daughter of A. (App. Syr. 67), hut died 
during his captivity (Jos. Ant. XIII. v. 11 ; Justin, 
xli. 6 ; Oros. v. 4). In 1 Mac 15 22 A. is mentioned 
among the kings to whom was sent an edict (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. viii. 5) from Romo forbidding the per¬ 
secution of the Jews; but there is a lack of con¬ 
firmatory evidence of this, though the incident 
would, notwithstanding the independence of 
Parthia, accord with tho practice of Rome. 

R. W. Moss. 

ARSIPHURITH (R f Apaei<povp€[0 , A 'Apaufip., AV 
Azephurith), 1 Es 112 of his sons returned 
with Zerubbabel (B omits the number). The 
corresponding name in Ezr 2 18 is Jorah (.rje, B 
O vpd f A ’1 ojpa); and in Noli 7 21 Ilariph (fpn, B 
'Apel(f), A 'Apdp.). It has been conjectured that the 
name in 1 Es is due to a mistaken combination of 
the two forms in Ezr and Neh, tho c in the second 
syllable being due to confusion between c and e- 
H. Sr. J. Thackeray. 

ART.—The Hebrews, like many other nations, did 
not excel equally in all branches of art. In litera¬ 
ture and poetry they have shown great ability in all 
ages down to the present time. In music they 
were apparently quite tho equal of their neigh¬ 
bours, judging from the variety of instruments 
named and the frequent references to singing and 
playing, and in modern times they fully sustain 
this character. But, on the contrary, in mechanical 
arts, in form and design, and in representations, they 
showed an inability amounting to positive aversion. 
That this aversion was not on religious grounds 
alone is evident on seeing that, when sculptured 
figures were made for the temple, the chief artist 
in metal was a Tyrian half-breed, and there was 
not among the Jews ‘any that can skill to hew 
timber like the Sidonians’ (1 K 5 6 ). Probably the 
aversion and the prohibition to imitate natural 
forms acted and reacted on each other, so that all 
ability was lost. We find in earlier times that, on 
the contrary, artistic work is attributed entirely to 
Hebrews shortly after the Exodus, when the Egyp. 
training and skill would be still possessed (Ex 35 34 ). 

There does not appear to be much that can be 
distinctively marked as Jowish or Palestinian in 
the motives of design ; many of tho elements that 
we can trace in the scanty remains showing Egyp. 
or Bab. origin. What original style Pal. possessed 
among the Amorites was mostly destroyed by the 
Heb. invasion. This can be traced best in the 
pottery, as, though simple in forms and material, it 
is the most continuous series that we have. The 
Amorite shows good and original forms of a pure 
style ; the Phoenician is entirely diiferent, but also 
well shaped and original; but the Jewish pottery 
has no original motives, and is merely a degra¬ 
dation of the Amorite, running down into complete 
ugliness and baseness (see Pottery). In architec¬ 
tural forms there appears to be little that is 
distinct from Egyp. sources. The details have 
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been noticed under Architecture ; but the 
general impression is that a plain and simple 
masonry with some local features was overlaid by 
foreign designs. The motive of a row of bucklers 
hanging over a parapet is suggested in the modifi¬ 
cation of Ur. metopes and triglyphs on the so-called 
‘Tomb of Absalom’ ; and it appears to be an early 
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feature, as Solomon made two hundred targets and 
three hundred shields of beaten gold for the house 
of the forest of Lebanon. The shields were used 
by the guard (l K 14- 7 ), but the targets may have 
been decorative. The tapering form of the Moabite 
Stone is rather akin to Assyr. than Egyp. types. 
And the horns upon the pillars (Ionic volutes) 
belong to the same source. 

In surface decorat ion some late examples seem 
to reflect a national style, as we do not know of 
any external source for them. The graceful design 
of plant forms decoratively treated over the door 
of the so-called tombs of the Judges (perhaps 
Maccabtean), the Inter and more classical foliage 
work of the so-called tombs of the kings (Herodian), 
and the great golden vine which llerod placed over 
the front of the temple, point to a treatment of 
surfaces which is most nearly akin to some Egyp. 
work that is probably of Mesopotamian motive. 
In the plant decoration of the columns, etc. of 
Akhenaten’s palace at Tel el-Amarna there is the 
same llowing style of foliage covering the surfaces, 
and the motive of this may well have come from 
northern Syria or Mesopotamia, like other influ¬ 
ences of that reign. In the absence of any details 
about early Syrian art, it seems that we may per¬ 
haps see in this one of its features, which lasted until 
the Greek period. That surface decoration was 
a main feature of the richer Jewish work is shown 
by the details of the temple : 4 He carved all the 
walls of the house round about with carved figures 
of cherubim, and palm trees, and openings of flowers, 
within and without’ (1 K G 2y ), and the doors were 
likewise decorated (vv. 8 ‘- “). On the bronze bases 
of the lavers were ‘ lions, oxen, and cherubim ’ 
(1 IC 7 W ), and ‘cherubim, lions, and palm trees’ 
(v. 38 ). This frequent decoration with palm trees 
is singularly un-Egyp., and points to a Mesopo¬ 
tamian influence, as palm trees and winged genii 
are veiy characteristic of that style. 

Of sculpture in the round the most striking 
examples must have been the great cherubs of 
olive wood, plated with gold, which stood in the 
most holy place. Their height of ten cubits, or 
fifteen to twenty feet, shows that they were joined 
and built up of many pieces, like the lesser statues 
in Egypt. The wings, stretching out to a width 
eoual to the height, were also, of course, joined on. 
The position of these cherubs was not at all like 
that described of the similar figures on the mercy- 
seat of the ark ; the latter were face to face, but 
those of the temple stood side by side, l>oth facing one 
way. The most holy place was twenty cubits wide; 
of each cherub ‘ from the uttermost part of one 
wing unto the uttermost part of the other were 
ten cubits,’ and they stood ‘ so that the wing of 
the one touched the wall, and the wing of the 
other cherub touched the other wall, and their 
wings touched one another in the midst of the 
house’ (1 1( G 24 * 27 ). They appear to have only 
had two wings each, like those of the mercy-seat, 
and in this resembled Egyp. cherubic figures, while 


the Assyr. many-winged figures are more akin to 
the four-winged of Ezekiel or the six-winged of 
Revelation. In actual artistic work only two-winged 
figures appear to have been made. But we must 
not hastily suppose that these were direct copies of 
the winged figures of Egypt; the Ileb. figures 
were male, while the Egyp. protective winged 
figures were always female, and often specialised 
as Isis and Nepthys. The symbolic meaning of 
these statues is outside of our scope here ; but the 
strange duality of two equal figures placed side by 
side is parallel to the two great columns before 
the temple, and the curious feature of a double 
entrance to porches with a central pillar, as seen 
in tho tombs. 

Figures of animals w’ere also made, as the brazen 
serpent, which was still treasured and worshipped 
down to the time of Ilezekiah ; also tho twelve 
oxen of Solomon, which seem to have been done 
away with by Aliaz, as there is no mention of them 
in tne plunder (Jer 52) after he had removed the 
brazen sea from them (2 K 16 17 ). This unnatural 
motive of placing a great vessel on the backs of 
animals is unknown in Egypt, unless in some of 
the Asiatic goldsmith’s work; but the same idea 
appears in Syria, where the goddess J£edesh stands 
on a lion’s back. 

In embroidery we see another sign of Asiatic 
rather than Egyp. influence. No embroidered robes 
appear on Egyp. figures, at least until post-Exodic 
times ; whereas in Babylonia and Assyria dresses 
are constantly represented as being embroidered 
with elaborate patterns. The Egyp. system was that 
of appliqud work of leather, whicn was elaborately 
carried out in complex patterns ; and such a style 
of decoration still survives in the usual tent-lining 
of Egypt, where pieces of various coloured cloths 
are all stitched on to the backing in a pattern, and 
elaborate inscriptions cut out and applied in the 
same way. Tho mention of large figures upon the 
curtains and vail of the tabernacle appears as if 
they were appliqui ; but they are only on tho linen 
curtains, so that leather work of this kind is not 
implied. On the other hand, the making of gold 
w ire by cutting up sheet gold is specially described 
for the ephod (Ex 39 :1 ), and this show's that dresses 
were certainly embroidered with thread. 



lotus and bud i’Attkrn (Egyptian), misnamed in Palestine as 
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Until some extensive and well-directed excava¬ 
tions may open up for us the remains of Syrian 
and Jewish art, it is hopeless to do more than 
indicate the mere outlines. These seem to show 
a native Syrian style, influenced mainly by 
Mesopotamia, but also in some respects by Egypt. 
A single good slab of stone might teach us far 
more than all we know at present. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

ARTAXERXES Knptfnsn*).—The name 

is written Artakhshatra in Old Persian, Artaksatsu 
and Artaksassu in Bab. cuneiform, and is derived 
from the Persian arta, ‘ great,’ and Ichshatra, 
‘ kingdom.’ The meaning of ‘ great warrior,’ there¬ 
fore, given to it by Herodotus (vi. 98) is incorrect. 
Ardeshir is the later Persian form of the name. 

The only Artaxerxes mentioned in the OT is 
Artaxerxes I. Longimanus (or ‘ Long-handed ’), 
the son of Xerxes, who reigned R.u. 464-425. 
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Ewald, Ilitzig, and other commentators have 
supposed that in Ezr 4 7-23 the pseudo-Smordis (R.c. 

522) is meant under the name of Artaxerxes. But 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions has 
shown that the Persian kin^s did not bear double 
names of the kind implied by the theory, and the 
difficulty felt by the commentators lias been 
occasioned by the insertion of letters which relate 
only to the rebuilding of the city and walls of 
Jerusalem into the narrative of the rebuilding of the 
temple. The 21th verse of the chapter ought im¬ 
mediately to follow the 5th. (See Zerubbabel.) 

It may have been in consequence of the letters 
which passed between the Persian king and his 
representatives in Palestine that in his seventh 
year Ezra was allowed, with other priests and 
temple-servants, and a grant from the imperial ex¬ 
chequer, to go up from Babylon to Jerusalem and 
there settle the affairs of the community (Ezr 7. 8). 
Thirteen years later (r.c. 444), Nehomiah, the cup¬ 
bearer of Artaxerxes, was allowed to leave Susa for 
Jerusalem for a similar purpose, the first result of 
his mission being the restoration of the city walls. 

Artaxerxes was the third son of Xerxes, and 
after the assassination of his father made his way 
to the throne by crushing the Bactrians under his 
brother Hystaspes, and murdering another brother, 
Darius. In R.c 400 Egypt revolted; but in spite 
of the assistance rendered by Athens to the rebels, 
the revolt was suppressed in R.C. 455. In R.C. 449 
the war with Greece was ended by a treaty, known 
as that of Kallias, by which Athens gave up Cyprus, 
and Persia renounced her claims to the Gr. cities 
of Asia Minor. Not long afterwards Megabyzos 
the satrap of Syria revolted, and compelled the 
Persian king to agree to his own terms of peace. 
Artaxerxes was succeeded by his son Xerxes it. 

A. H. Sayce. 

ARTEMAS.—A trusted companion of St. Paul, 
in the later part of his life (Tit 3 12 ). According to 
Dorotheus ( Bibl . Maxima, Lugd. 1077, iii. p. 429) 
he had been one of the 70 disciples, and was after¬ 
wards bishop of Lystra, but there is no extant 
evidence to support either statement. An Artemas 
is honoured in the Greek Memea for April 28, but 
apparently he is not the same. 

Although Jerome {de ?tom. Uebraicis) treats the 
name as Hebrew,and explains it as ‘anathematizans 
sivo couturbans,’ it is undoubtedly Greek, formed 
from ‘'Apre/xis (cf. 'Ep/xay, ’OXvpcTras, Z^as, ’E7rcu/>pa$), 
perhaps by contraction from Artemidorus, a name 
common in Asia Minor. W. Lock. 

ARTILLERY (1 S 20 10 AV, ‘weapons’ RV).—A 
general word, including in its meaning both bows 
and arrows. The word still survives in the name 
of the Honourable Artillery Company of London, 
which was originally a guild or club of archers. 

In 1 Mac 0 ftl 4 artillery ’ (‘mounds to shoot from,’ 
RV) is the tr. of fteXoardams, ‘ ranges of warlike 
engines ’ set against a besieged city. 

W. E. Barnes. 

ARUBBOTH (n’laian), 1 K 4 10 only.—A district, 
apparently in the south of Judah, near Hepherand 
Socoh. The Negeb plains are perhaps intended. 

C. R. Conder. 

ARUMAH (n$ng), Jg 9 41 .-—The refuge of Abime- 
lech when driven out of Shechem, supposed to be 
the ruin El ’Ormeh , on the hills S.E. of Shechem. 
In the Onomasticon ( s.v . Ruma) it is placed at 
Remphis, in the region of Diospolis (Lydda), which 
was * by many called Arimatluua.’ The village 
Eentis seems to be meant, near Rantieh. See 
SWP vol. ii. sheets xii. and xiv. 

C. R. Conder. 

. ARYAD, ARYADITES (*i)“)K, nnx), northernmost 
city of the Canaanites, and raco inhabiting it (Gn 
10“ 1 Ch l 1 ®). The city was built on an island, 


Arvad or Aradus, now Ruw&d, off the Syrian 
coast, about 2 miles from the mainland, 3 or 4 miles 
north-east of Tripolis, scarcely a mile in circum¬ 
ference, on which houses were built close together 
and very high, so as to accommodate a large popu¬ 
lation in a small space. On the mainland opposite, 
at some distance from the coast, lay the town of 
Antarados. According to Strabo, fugitives from 
Sidon settled there and built the city in B.C. 701, 
but these can only have dispossessed or reinforced 
older inhabitants, probably like those of Sidon 
from around the Persian Gulf, under whom it had 
already risen to a position of some importance. 
As far back as about R.c. 1100, we find Tiglath- 
pileser I. speaking of sailing into the great sea in 
ships of A. (Schrader, COT 1 i. 173). InEzk 27 8,11 
the men of A. are mentioned along with those of 
Sidon as supplying mariners and warriors to Tyre 
in the time of her glory. In R.C. 138 the Pluen. 
town Aradns was one of those named in a circular 
from the Roman Senate as containing a large 
Jewish population, towards whom the kings of 
Egypt, Syria, etc. (to whom the despatch is 
addressed), are enjoined to show favour (1 Mac 
Id™' 25 . See Schiirer, UJP II. ii. 221). 

J. Macpherson. 

ARZA (N)nK).—Prefect of the palace at Tirzah, 
in whose house king Elah was assassinated by 
Zirnri at a carouse (1 K 1(P). C. F. Burney. 

ARZARETH (2 Es 13").—A region beyond the 
river from which the ten tribes are to return. It 
has been supposed to represent the Heb. mrtN pa 
(J)t 19 28 ), and became the subject of many later 
Jewish legends concerning the Sabbatic River 
beyond which the lost tribes were to bo found— 
variously identified with the Oxus and the Ganges. 
The true site of the Sabbatic River is, however, 
in Syria, north-east of Tripoli, the present Nahr es 
Sebta. Northern Syria appears to bo called the 
Land of Akharri or 1 westerns ’ in cuneiform 
texts. C. R. Conder. 

AS. —There are some obs. usos of this conj., hut 
they are mostly quite intelligible. 4. As concern¬ 
ing occurs Lv 4 2B , 1 Ch 2(5 2 \ Ac 28 22 , Ro 9 5 1l 28 , 1 Co 8 4 
2 Co ll 21 , Ph 4“ ; and as concerning that , Ac 13* 
‘as c. that he raised him up from the dead’ (Gr. 
simply tin) ; as pertaining, Ro 4 1 , lie 9*; as touch¬ 
ing, Gn 27 42 , 1 S 20 23 ,2 K22 18 , Mt 18 19 22 31 , Mk 12 2B , 
Ac 5 35 21 2B , Ro ll 28 , 1 Co 8* 1G 12 , 2 Co 9 1 , Ph 3 B , 

1 Th 4 9 , 2 Es 15 8 . In these phrases (the Gr. is 
generally a simple prep, twt, Hard, and esp. irepO the 
as is now dropped. So in whenas, Sir Prol. i. 
‘wlienas therefore the first Jesus died,’ Sir 33 7 , 

2 Mac 15 20 ; while as, He 9 s ; what time as, 
Bar l 2 , l Mac 5 BB , 2 Mac l 7 ; like as, Jer 23 aa ‘ Is not 
my word like as a fire ? WVis IS 11 ; as it were, Rev 8 19 
‘ burning as it wore a lamp ’ (RV ‘ as a torch ’); cf. 
Ps 14 8 , rr. Bk. ‘eating up my people as it were 
bread.’ On the other hand as = ‘as if’ in Ac 10 11 , 
Rev 5° ‘ a Lamb as it had been slain ’ (d>y, RV ‘ as 
though’), 13 3 . A s stands for ‘that’ ini Mac 10* 
12 1B ‘so as we are delivered from our enemies.* 
In Lk 2 1B it is an adv. ‘ as the angels were gone 
away from them into heaven’ (d;?, RV ‘ when ’). 

J. Hasttncs. 

ASA (ki?k, perhaps ‘ healer ’).—1. King of Judah 
c. R.C. 918-877. The history of his reign as given 
in 1 K 15 9ff *, when compared with that in 2 Ch 14- 
1(5, presents an excellent illustration of the different 
view-points of the two writers. For convenience 
we shall keep the two narratives apart. 

(A) Acc. to 1 K 15 0fr - A. did what was right in 
the eyes of the Lord, opposing every form of 
idolatry, putting away the kedeshim or Uf>6dov\i 
out of the land, and removing the idols which his 
fathers had made. He even degraded the queen- 
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j i*other because of ‘an abominable image’ (ny^D) 
which she had made for (an) Asherah. Being 
attacked by Baasha, king of Israel, he used the 
treasures or the temple and the palace to buy the 
alliance of Bcnbadad, king of Syria, who, by the 
vigour of his attack upon the N. kingdom, speedily 
compelled Baasha to leave Judah in peace. With 
the materials of Baasha’s abandoned works at 
Bamah, A. built Geba of Benjamin and Mizpah. 
(In Jer 41 y there is mention of a pit at Mizpah 
which A. had made ‘ for fear of Baasha, king of 
Isr.’) In his old age A. suffered from a disease in 
his feet. He died in the 41st year of his reign, 
and was succeeded by his son Jenoshaphat. 

(B) In 2 Ch 14-1(5 Asa’s reforming zeal is placed 
in a still more favourable light. Cf. 2 Ch 14 fl (but 
see 15 17 ) with I K 15 u . As a reward for this zeal A. 
enjoyed peace and prosperity in the early years of 
his reign, and during this period he built fortresses 
and made other warlike preparations, assembling 
an army of 580,000 men (14^*). He was thus 
enabled to meet and conquer Zerah the Ethiopian 
(which see). (The historicity of this campaign 
there is no reason to call in question, although the 
numbers must bo excessive). After this victory 
A. was met by the prophet Azariah, the son of 
Oded, who exhorted him to carry out further 
religious reforms (15 1 * 8 ). In obedience to this call, 
a popular assembly, representing not only .Judah, 
but certain districts of the N. kingdom, was held 
at Jerus. in the 3rd month of the 15th year of A.’s 
reign. A solemn covenant was entered into to 
seek the Lord with all their heart and all their 
soul (15 12 ). On account of A.’s conduct in this 
matter, another period of peace was enjoyed by the 
land, which continued till the 35th year of his 
reign (15 ly ). In his 30th year (16 ,,r ’) war broke out 
with Baasha, king of Israel, and A. hired the help 
of the king of Syria. This action was viewed by 
Ilanani the seer as indicating a want of faith in 
God, and he addressed reproaches and threatenings 
to the king, who thereupon cast the faithful pro¬ 
phet into prison, and at the same time began to 
oppress some of his subjects (lG 71f *). As a punish¬ 
ment for this he was, in his 39th year, attacked by 
a disease in liis feet, which led him to seek not to 
the Lord, hut to physicians (1C 12 ). Upon his death 
in the 41st year of his reign he was buried with 
most gorgeous funeral rites (IG 14 ). 

The Chronicler’s additions to the earlier narrative 
comprise, then, A.’s building of fortresses and other 
warlike preparations, his victory over the Ethiop. 
king, more detailed specifications of time, his 
severity towards Hanani and others, and the 
details as to his obsequies. The subjectivity of 
the Chronicler is marked throughout, but there is 
no reason to doubt that for the basis at least of 
these additions he had documentary authority, 
although very serious difficulties, which have never 
been satisfactorily explained, attach to the chrono¬ 
logy of his narrative. These are fully discussed 
in the literature cited below. 

2. A Levite, the father of Berecliiah (1 Ch 9 18 ). 
See Genealogy. 

Literature.—G raf, Get. finch, d. A.T. 137 ff. ; W. R. Smith, 
OTJC* 141, 147; Saver, 11 CM 3(53 f., 4(55f. ; Wellhauscn, Get. 
Isr. (1878) p. 212 ; KitUl, Hint, of lleb. ii. 248 ff. 

J. A. Selbie. 

ASADIAS ('Acrafitas, prob. = nnpn, ‘ J" is kind,’ cf. 
I Ch 3 20 ).—An ancestor of Baruch (Bar l 1 ). 

ASAHEL (Sxn^y) is the name of four men men¬ 
tioned in OT. 1. The youngest son of Zeruiah, 
David’s sister, and the brother of Joah and Abishai. 
He was famous for his swiftness of foot, a much 
valued gift in ancient times, lie was one of 
David’s thirty heroes, probably the third of the 
second three (2 S 23 24 ). lie was also commander 


of a division in David’s army (1 Ch 27 7 ). He was 
slain by Abner (2 S 2 18 ' 28 ). 2. A Levite, who with 

other ten Levites and priests went throughout all 
the cities of Judah and taught the people in the 
reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 17 8 ). 3. A subordinate 
collector of offerings and tithes in the reign of 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 31 1J ). 4. Jonathan, son of A., 

opposed Ezra’s action in connexion with the divorce 
of foreign wives (Ezr 10 1D ). W. Ml'IR. 

ASAIAH (n T V# t GJ" hath made’).—1. One of the 
deputation sent by Josiah to consult Iluldah the 
prophetess, 2 K 22 12 * 14 (AV Asahiah), 2 Ch 34 20 . 
2. One of the Simeonite princes who attacked the 
shepherds of Gcdor, 1 Ch 4^. 3. A Merarile who 

took part in bringing the ark to Jerus., 1 Ch G yo 
15 8,11 . 4. The first-born of the Sliilonites, 1 Ch 9 5 , 

called in Neh 11 B Maaseiah. J. A. Selbie. 

ASANA (A ’Acrardy B ’Aero--), 1 Es 5 81 .—His de¬ 
scendants were among the ‘ temple servants ’ or 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel : he is 
called Asnah (nypx, ’Ao-t^d), Ezr 2 no . Nehemiah 
omits. II. St. J. Thackeray. 

ASAPH (qtpK ‘gatherer’).—1. The father of 
Joah, the ‘recorder’ or chronicler at the court of 
llezekiali (2 K 18 18,37 etc.). 2. The ‘keeper of the 
king’s forest,’ to whom king Artaxerxes addressed 
a letter directing him to supply Nehemiah with 
timber (Neh 2 8 ). 3. A Koralute (1 Ch 2G 1 ), same 

as Abiasaph (wh. see). 4. The eponym of one of 
the three guilds which conducted the musical 
services of the temple in the time of the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 15 10f *etc.). The latter traces this arrange¬ 
ment to the appointment of David, in whose reign 
Asaph, who is called ‘the seer’ (2 Cli 29 30 ), is 
supposed to have lived. We really know practi¬ 
cally nothing about the worship in tlio lirst temple, 
although the probability that the musical service 
was even then to a certain extent organised, is 
witnessed to by the fact that at the return from 
exile ‘the singers, the sons of Asaph’ (Neh 7 44 , 
Ezr 2 41 ), are mentioned as a class whose functions 
were recognised and well established. At first the 
Asaphites alone seemed to have formed the temple 
choir, and in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(wherever we have the memoirs of the latter in 
their original form) they are not yet reckoned 
among the Levites. At a later period they share 
the musical service with the ‘sons of Korah’ (see 
Kora HITES). When the latter become porters and 
doorkeepers, the guild of Asaph appears supple¬ 
mented by those of Homan and Ethan ; and as, hi 
the estimation of the Chronicler (c. 250 B.O.), 
Levitical descent is necessary for the performance 
of such functions, the genealogies of Asaph, 
Heman, and Ethan are traced respectively to 
Gershom, Kohath, and Merari, the sons of Levi 
(1 Ch G 88 " 47 ). W. R. Smith ( OTJC * p. 204, n.) 
remarks that the ‘ oldest attempt to incorporate the 
Asaphites with the Levites seems to be found in the 
priestly part of the Rentateuch, where Abiasaph, 
“the father of Asaph,” or in other words the 
eponym of the Asaphite guild, is made one of the 
three sons of Korah (Ex G 24 ).’ Ess 50 and 73-83 
have the superscription which means in all 

probability that they once belonged to the hymn- 
book of the Asaphite choir (see Esalms). 

Literature.— Kuono.n, Rel. of Israel , ii. 204, iii. 77; Graf, 
Geschic.ht. B. dee A.T. 223, 239 IT.; Wellliausen, Geschichte , 152, 
n.; Tlerzfeld, Geschichte des Vulkes Israel , i. 887 f.; Scluirer, 
IIJP ii. i. 225 f., 271 f.; Cheyne, Origin of Psalter, 101, ill. 

J. A. Selbie. 

ASARA (’A<ra pd, AV Azara), 1 Es 5 81 .—His sons 
were among the temple servants or Nethinim who 
returned under Zerubbabel: omitted in the parallel 
lists in Ezr and Neh. H. St. J. Thackeray. 
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ASARAMEL ('A aapajxiX K V, 'LapapitX A, AV 
Saramel). — A name whose meaning is quite 
uncertain (1 Mae 14^). See RVm. 

ASAREL AV Asarccl). — A son of 

Jehallelel, 1 Ch 4 18 . See Genealogy. 

ASBASARETH (1 Es 6®).—A king of Assyria, 
probably a corrupt form of the name Esarliaddon, 
which is found in the parallel passage Ezr 4*. 
AV form Azbazareth comes from the Vulg.; LXX 
has ’AtffiaKCMpdd B, ’Aafiaaaptd A; Syr. 
(Ashtakphath). H. A. White. 

ASCALON. —Jth 2®, 1 Mac 10* ll w 12®, for 
Asiiicelon. 

ASCENSION. —Ascension is the name given to 
that final withdrawal of the Risen Christ from His 
disciples which is described in Ac l 9ff *. There is 
no account of anything exactly like it in the OT, 
though the same word has been applied to the de¬ 
parture of Enoch and of Elijah from this life. In 
Sir 44 16 as in He 11 B Enoch’s removal is called a 
translation {p-ererldT}), but in Sir 49 14 as in Ac l u 
it is an assumption (AveX^p.(pOy airb rijs yys). This 
last alone seems to bo employed of Elijah. In 
the LXX of ‘2 K 2 11 we have a veXrjpepdTj ’HXtod tv 
avaaeiapip u>s els rbv ovpavbv , and ill Sir 48 9 Elijah is 
6 dvaXrjfKpOeU iv XaiXain irvpbs. Cheyne’s Hallowing 
of Criticism treats this last as ‘ the grandest prose 
poem in the OT/ but, even so, it opened the mind 
to the idea that human life might have another 
issue than that which awaits it in the ordinary 
course of nature. 

In the XT the A. does not bulk largely as an 
independent event. In Mt it is not mentioned at 
all. In Mk it is found only in the dubious 
appendix (16 Itf ), and there it is narrated in OT 
words, a fact which suggests that the writer is 
recording what he believed, not what he had 
seen. The first half of the verse— AveXqp^dri els 
rbv ovpavbv — is from 2 K 2 U ; and the second— 
HdOmev ttc 5e£iu>v tov OeoO '— from Ps 110 1 . The 
explicit reference in Lk 24 M (ditarTj Air’ avrQv sal 
Avetptpero els rdv ovpavbv) has the last five words 
doubly bracketed in WH. * The A./ they say in 
a note, ‘ apparently did not lie within the proper 
scope of the Gospels, as seen in their genuine texts ; 
its true place was at the head of the Acts of the 
Apostles, as the preparation for the day of Pente¬ 
cost, and thus the beginning of the history of the 
Church.’ The insertion of the words, aveeptpero els 
rbv ovpavbvy in Lk 24 B1 , would thus be due to some one 
who assumed that ‘a separation from the disciples 
at the close of a Gospel must be the A.’ Rut it can 
hardly be doubted that Luke means in these verses 
(‘24 bo ‘ 5 ^) to describe the final separation of Jesus 
from His disciples, so that tho assumption in ques¬ 
tion would be justified ; and the difficulty remains 
untouched, that this final separation, whatever its 
circumstances, seems to take place, on the most 
natural construction of the whole passage (vv. 13 ' 03 ), 
on the evening of the Resurrection day, whereas in 
Ac 1 it is forty days later. In the hourth Gospel 
there are more explicit references to the A. than 
in any of the rest, but no narrative. * What if ye 
shall see the Son of Man ascending (Avaftalvovra) 
where he was before? ’ (6 G2 ). More notable still is 
the language of 20 17 , where Jesus says to Mary Mag¬ 
dalene, ‘ Touch me not; for T have not yet ascended 
{AvapiftTjKa) to tho Father : but go to my brethren 
and tell them, I ascend (avapalvu) to my Father and 
your Father, and my God and your God.’ The 
present tense in this last clause is not quite clear. 
It might describe what was imminent, an A. close 
at hand ; but Westcott renders it, T am ascend- 
vol. I.—II 


ing/ as if the process had actually begun. ‘ In one 
sense the change symbolised by the visible A. was 
being wrought for the apostles during the forty 
days, as they gradually became familiarised with 
the phenomena of Christ’s higher life’ (Com. on 
Jn 20 17 ). Rut it is confusing to combine with 
the visible A. the idea of something going on in 
the apostles’ minds for six weeks before. Christ’s 
manifestations of Himself during those weeks to 
His disciples, undoubtedly familiarised them with 
the idea that now He no more belonged to this 
world, but had another and higher mode of being ; 
but the A., as a separate event, is more than this. 
It is the solemn close of even such manifestations, 
and tho exaltation of Christ into a life where con¬ 
tact with Him may bo more close and intimate 
than ever (this is the force of * Touch me not; for 
I am not yet ascended’), but must be purely 
spiritual. In the Rook of Acts (l 0ff *) the A. narrative 
is most complete. Jesus had been speaking to the 
disciples about the universal destination of His 
kingdom, and the promised gift of the Spirit, and 
as He finished He was taken up {im‘ipOrj —here only 
in NT applied to the A.) while they looked on, 
and a cloud received Him out of their sight. Two 
men in white raiment assured the apostles that He 
would come in like manner as they had seen Him 
go into heaven. 

The Epistles may be said to look at Christ in 
His exaltation, ‘ seated at the right hand of God/ 
and rather to involve the A. than to refer directly 
to it. Yet there are passages in several in whicn 
allusion seems to bo made to the same event as is 
described in Acts. Eph 4 8 ' 10 is one. Christ is 
there spoken of as 6 AvaftAs virepAvu ttAvtuv tu>v 
ovpav&v. Similarly, though there is perhaps a more 
poetic and less historical llavour in tho w r ords, we 
read of Him in He 4 14 as dieXTjXvObra rods ovpavovs 
and in 7 18 as v\prjXbTepos rCbv otpavQv yevbpevos. There 
is less dubiety as to the reference in 1 P 3 M 6s 
tanv tv Se^L^t Oeov iropevOeis els ovpavbv , and in the 
hymn cited in 1 Ti 3 18 AveXttv tib^, where 
the same word is used as in Mark and in Acts. 

It is quite true to say that the A. is not separ¬ 
ately emphasized in the NT as an event distinct 
from the Resurrection, or from the state of exalta¬ 
tion to which it was the solemn entrance. Rut it 
is quite false to say that it is identified with either, 
or that Resurrection, A., and sitting at God’s right 
hand, are all names for the same thing. Certainly 
each of them might be used in any age, and they 
might be used still as a comprehensive name 
for tho glory of Christ, but this does not abolish 
the distinction between them. When Jesus rose 
from the dead, He ‘ manifested himself ’ to His 
disciples. Already He belonged to another world, 
and it was only when He would that He put Him¬ 
self in any relation with those who had loved Him 
in this. After each manifestation He parted from 
them ; how, we cannot tell; the NT only sug¬ 
gests that it was not in that way which marked 
the A. When faith in the Resurrection was as¬ 
sured in the apostles’ hearts; when He had ex¬ 
pounded to them the Christian significance of the 
OT, and the universal destination of tho gospel; 
when He had again promised the Holy Spirit to 
endue them with power from on high, He parted 
from them for the last time in such a way that 
they knew it was the last; He passed with some¬ 
thing like kingly state to the right hand of the 
Father. To talk about Copernicanism in this 
connexion, and to object to the whole idea of the 
A. because we cannot put down the heaven into 
which Jesus entered on a star-map, is to miscon¬ 
ceive the Resurreotion and everything connected 
with it. The Lord of glory manifested Himself to 
His own, and at last put a term to these manifesta¬ 
tions in a mode as gracious as it was sublime; but 
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the whole series of events is one with which as¬ 
tronomy has nothing to do. 

Neither is there any reason to argue back from 
the phenomena of the Ernstles, through those of 
the Gospels, to the conclusion that the Christian 
belief in the exaltation of Jesus created the beau¬ 
tiful myth of the A. Westcott and llort may be 
right in their suggestion that the A. does not 
belong to the idea of a Gospel, though the sugges¬ 
tion does not of itself seem conclusive ; but even if 
the linal parting of Jesus is referred to in Lk 24 M , 
and even if the date is not the same as in Ac 1, 
it does not follow that the story in Acts is mythi¬ 
cal. Luke may have learned the details more 
accurately in the interval that elapsed between the 
composition of his tw r o works ; ana in any case it is 
highly improbable that a myth-producing spirit, 
which had the same motive to impel it from the 
first hour the Resurrection was preached, should 
have suddenly (as it would be in this case) gener¬ 
ated an A. myth at the very moment when it 
would dislocate St. Luke’s histories. Neither is 
there any reason to oppose to eacli other, as many 
do, the A. narrative and w hat is called the religious 
idea underlying it, as lmsk is opposed to kernel. 
The Christian faith certainly holds that ‘ Christ, 
as the transfigured One, is absolutely exempt from 
the limitations of earth and nature, and that He, 
the ever-living One, is the head of humanity, 
exalted in glory, in whom humanity is conscious 
of its own exaltation ’ (Schenkel, Hibcl-Lexicon , 
s.v. Himmelfahrt Jesu). Hut the A. story is not 
the husk of which this faith is the kernel, ft is the 
record of the last and apparently the most impos¬ 
ing of those manifestations of the Risen One to 
which this faith ow r es its origin. No kind of ob¬ 
jection lies against the A. which does not lie also 
against the Resurrection. Its historicity is of the 
same kind, though the direct attestation of it is 
less ; and the manifestation of Christ, at a later 
date, under quite exceptional circumstances, to St. 
Haul at his conversion, while it is in harmony with 
the fact of the A., does not really alFcct its signifi¬ 
cance as the formal cessation of this mode of mani¬ 
festation. 

In itself the A. is no more than a point of 
transition : its theological significance cannot be 
distinguished from that of the Resurrection and 
Exaltation of Christ. If we regard Christ merely 
as ideal man, the A. may be said to complete the 
manifestation of human nature and its destiny : 
this exaltation, and not the corruption of the grave, 
is w hat God made man for. Man is not revealed in 
moral character simply; there is a mode of being 
which answers to ideal goodness, and the A. is our 
clearest look at it. li w r e regard it in relation to 
the work of Christ’s earthly life, it merges in His 
exaltation as God’s acknowledgment of that work, 
and the reward bestowed on him for it (see Ph 
2 (M1 ). If we regard it in relation to the future, it 
seems to he, judged by our Lord’s ow n words in 
Lk 24 49 , Ac l 8 , and Jn 14-10, the condition of His 
sending the Spirit in the power of which the 
apostles were to preach repentance and remission 
of sins everywhere. It enthroned Him, not only 
in their imaginations, but in reality ; He was able 
now’ to exercise all power in heaven and on earth. 
1 Being therefore exalted, and having received of 
the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath 
poured forth this which ye sec and hear. For David 
ascended not into the heavens ’ (oik cW/3 y). This is 
the aspect of the subject which prevails in the NT. 

Literaturr.—T he Bubjeet is discussed in all the Lives of 
Christ: as typical on opposite sides may he named Neander 
(p. 484 ff. Eng. tr.) and Huse, Geschichtc Jem, § 113. See also 
Swete, The Apostle^ Creed , p. 64 ff., the commentators on Ac 
l»ff-; Milligan, Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood , Loot. I. ; 
fcod Knowling, Witness of the Epistles , p. 307 ff. 

J. Denney. 


ASCENT is the rendering in AV of three Ileb. 
words. 1. njjyp mu' filch , used of the ‘ ascent (pass) 
of Akrabbim ’’ (Nu 34 4 ), and the ‘ ascent of the Mt. 
of Olives ’ (2 S 15 30 ). Besides these two instances 
(all that occur in AY), RY correctly gives the 
same rendering ‘ascent,’ where Av uses such 
phrases as ‘ the going up to,’ in Jos 10 10 15 3 - 7 18 17 , 
Jg 8 18 , 1 S 9 U , 2 S 15 30 , 2 K t) 27 , 2 Ch 20 18 32 s3 , Is 15 8 , 
Jer 48 8 , in all of which the same Heb. term nSvi? is 
employed. The plural rv^yo of the cognate fein. 
form occurs in the w r ell-known title of several 
Psalms (niSj^jn t^, AY ‘Song of degrees,’ RV 
‘ Song of ascents ’). See Psalms. 2. n?y ' Olnh , is 
rendered ‘ ascent ’ by both AV and RV in 1 K 10 5 , 
* his ascent by which he went up into the house of 
the Lord,’ although RVm otters as ail alternative 
rendering, ‘ his burnt-ottering which ho ottered in,’ 
etc. This last is certainly the usual meaning of 
nby, and there appears to be no sullieient reason for 
departing from it in the present instance. If 
Solomon ottered sacrifices on the colossal scale 
referred to in 1 K B^ 3 , the admiration of the queen 
of Sheba was natural enough. This is the view of 
the passage taken by Kittel, Reuss, Kamphausen, 
Kautzsch, etc., and it has the support of LXX 
(bXoKa&rvo’iv), Syriac and Vulg. 3. In the parallel 
passage 2 Ch 9 4 we find n; 1 ?y i ' ally yah. This word 
signilies elsewhere an ‘ upper chamber ’ (vircpfor), 
and it is so rendered, or by ‘ chamber ’ alone, in 
1 K 17 ly * * 2 K 4™- ”, 2 S 18 s3 , 1 Ch 28“ 2 Ch 3®, 
Neh 3 80 , Ps 104 3 - 18 , Jer 22 13 - 14 (in Jg 3 28 - 26 both AV 
and RV have ‘ parlour ’).’ 4 If we retain the MT, we 
must understand the reference to he to an upper 
chamber which Solomon was building (observe the 
import, n^y:) upon the temple. This, however, yields 
an improbable and unsuitable meaning, and in all 
likelihood the text ought to he corrected from l in; , ?y. 
to vp'iVy (LXX b\oKavTwpara) in conformity witli 
1 K 10 8 (see notes on 2 Ch 9 4 by Kittel in Haupt’s 
Sacred Bks. of OT , and by Kautzsch in Ileil. Sc hr. 
d. A.T.). J. A. Selbik. 

ASEAS (’Ao-c das), 1 Es 9 82 .—One of the sons of 
Annas who agreed to put away his ‘ strange ’ wife, 
called Tsshijah (.Tir = ‘ whom J" lends’), Ezr 10 81 . 

ASEBEBIAS (’Ac Ttf}ypias, AY Asebebia). — A 
Levite who accompanied Ezra to Jerus., 1 Es 8 47 . 

ASEBIAS (A ’Ac rfftib, B omits, AV Ascbia).—A 
Levite who returned with Ezra, 1 Es 8 48 . 

ASENATH (njox). -The daughter of Poti-pherah, 
priest of On, and wife of Joseph. She was the 
mother of Ephraim and Manasseh (Gn 41 48,8(> 46 20 ). 
The name may mean ‘belonging to (or favourite 
of) Neitli’ (Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). She is com¬ 
memorated by the Greek Church apparently on 
Dec. 13, ami by the Ethiopian on the 1st of 
Senrie. The story of A. has been made the 
subject of a remarkable novel which exists in 
Greek (the original language), Syriac, Armenian, 
and Latin, as well as in many mediaeval European 
versions made from the Latin. The Latin is 
itself not older than the 13th cent., and is the 
work, as is believed, of Robert Grosseteste, 
bishop of Lincoln, or of one of the scholars associ¬ 
ated with him. The name of the romance is 
either the History of A. or The Book of the Con¬ 
fession of A. It has been assigned by its last 
editor, P. Batittbl, to the 5tli cent. It is certain, 
how ever, that the Syriac version is as old as the 
Oth cent., and the probability is that the original 
is at least as early as the 3rd cent. 

In its present form it is a Christian version of a 
Jewish legend. A full account of the story may be 
seen in llort’s article in Smith’s Diet. Christ. Biogr. 
Summarised it runs thus: A. is the proud and beaiiti- 
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iul daughter of l’entephres of Heliopolis. She lives 
in magnificent seclusion and despises all men. Her 
father and mother propose that she shall marry 
Joseph, now prime minister to Pharaoh. She rejects 
the thought with scorn. However, Joseph soon 
arrives at the house on one of his journeys through 
Egypt to collect corn. Asenath sees him and at once 
falls in love. Hut Joseph, who has a horror of all 
women, will have nothing to say to her, and can¬ 
not even kiss her, since she worships idols. He 
Messes her, and then she retires to her room. 
Here she shuts herself up for seven days in sack¬ 
cloth and ashes, throws her idols out of the window, 
and does strict penance. On the 8th day she 
utters a long prayer. Thereafter an angel comes 
to her in the form of Joseph and blesses her, and 
gives her to eat of a mystic honeycomb, on which 
the sign of the cross is made. A., then accepted 
of God, arrays herself in beautiful garments, and 
goes forth to meet Joseph, who now returns to 
the house. The parents are away, but the be¬ 
trothal takes place in their absence ; and then the 
wedding in Pharaoh’s presence. At this point the 
A nnenian version makes a break, and ends the first 
part; here also in Syr., Arm., and Lat., but not 
in any known Greek MS, occurs a lamentation of 
Asenath for her former pride. 

The second part of the book contains the story 
first of A.’s introduction to Jacob when he came to 
Kgypt, and then, at great length, of an attempt on 
the part of Pharaoh’s firstborn son to abduct A.,— 
an attempt in which he enlists the services of Dan 
nnd Gad, and in which he is baffled by Benjamin, 
Simeon, and Levi, and loses his life. This part of 
the story, which is very well told, has hardly any 
religious interest, save in the forgiveness of Dan 
and Gad by A. But in the first part of the book 
Hie religious element is far more prominent. 
Stress is laid on purity and on repentance. 

The raison d'etre, of the book, or rather, of the 
Jewish legend which lies behind it, is to evade the 
difficulty of Joseph’s marriage with a heathen 
wife: and, as Batiilol and Oppenheim (see Lit.) 
have shown, the original legend made A. a Jewess 
by birth. It identified her with the daughter of 
Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, and of Shechem. This 
has been slurred over in the Greek novel; but it 
is implied by certain words in the Syriac, where 
A.’s visit to Jacob is described. 

The romance is altogether one of the most 
successful, from a literary point of view, that the 
apocryphal literature affords. It was widely 
known in Europe by means of the extracts from 
it which Prater Vineentius (Vincent of Beauvais) 
included in his Speculum llistoriale in the 13th 
century. 

Litkr vrruw.—Vincent's Lat. version and a fragment of the 
Or. in Fabricius’ Cod. Pseud. V. T. ; Syriac in Land’s Anecdota 
St/riaca, iii. 1870; Lat. tr, of Syriac by Oppenheim, Fabula 
Josephi et Asenethm, 1886; Or. by P. Hatiffol from four MSS in 
Studia Patristica , 1889 ; I .at. (complete version) from two Cam¬ 
bridge MSS communicated by the present writer to M. HatilTol, 
nnd published by him op.cit.\ Armenian recently published at 
Venice by 1\ BftBilo. M. It. JAMES. 

ASH (pK, *orcn, iclrv y, pinus) (Is 44 14 , AV. RV 
has fir, wdtli ash in in.).—The conditions to be 
fulfilled by this tree are that its wood should 
be suitable to be carved into an image, and 
used for fuel; that it should be a familiar tree, 
planted , as distinguished from the forest trees 
mentioned in the former part of the verse ; and 
that it should be nourished by rain, and not by 
artificial irrigation, as in the case of almost all 
the cultivated trees of Syria and Palestine. These 
conditions exclude several of the candidates. They 
make it improbable that the unknown tree ’aran, 
described by Abu Radii as growing in Arabia 
Petnea, is intended. Such a tree would not be 


likely to be planted, nor to thrive out of the 
stations where it is indigenous. Salvadora Per- 
siea, proposed by Royle, is a desert shrub, with a 
trunk out of which it would be impossible to find 
a piece large enough to carve into a graven image, 
and in every other way quite unsuitable. Luther’s 
surmise, that the final : of the Heb. original is a t, 
and that the tree is a cedar , is forbidden by the 
previous mention of the cedar in the same passage. 
The interpretation ash of AV has no support 
from philology. It is wdiolly improbable that^oren 
has any connexion with or mis. There are three 
species of ash in Syria— Fraxinus Ornus, L., which 
grows in the mountains from Lebanon to Amanus ; 
F. excelsior, L., Amanus and northward; and F. 
oxycarpn , Willd., var. oligophylla, Boiss., Tel-el- 
]£adi (Dan) to Antilebanon, Lebanon, and Alepoo. 
The modern Arab, name for the last is darddr (also 
the elm). It is a fine tree, w ith a hemispherical 
comus, 15 to 45 feet high, and has a trunk which 
would furnish wood suitable for the requirements 
of the text. But it grows wild, usually near or by 
water, and therefore w r ould not likely have been 
selected as a tree which the 1 rain doth nourish.’ 
Eir is an unfortunate guess, as there are other 
words which correspond to the different sorts of 
fir. Pine has the authority of the LXX. There 
are three species of pine growing in the Holy 
Land— Pinus Halepvensis, Mill, the Aleppo Pine ; 
V. Brutin , Ten.; and P. Pinca, L., the maritime or 
stone pine. The latter tree fulfils best the condi¬ 
tions of the ’ vren. 

It is a tree well known by the Arabic name 
snowbar , with a resinous, hard wood, capable of 
being carved, and much used for fuel, especially in 
the public ovens. It produces large cones, and an 
edible seed, for widen it is cultivated, anti the 
taste of which when roasted resembles that of a 
roasted peanut. Moreover, it is a tree which is 
very extensively planted, and always in sandy 
places or on dry hillsides, where it receives only 
the rain. It is one of the few cultivated (nlantea) 
trees in this land which are never watered except 
by the rain. It is never planted in irrigated 
ground. The seed is sown in low-lyiug districts 
along the coast after the first rains, when the 
ground is softened, and in the mountains in the 
latter days of Eebruary, when all danger of the 
tender sprout being nipped by frost lias passed 
away, but when there is prospect of rain sufficient 
to ‘nourish* the seedling for its exposure to the 
blazing sunshine during the eight Jong rainless 
months that are to follow. The explanatory clause 
of our passage has very nceuliar force with refer¬ 
ence to this tree. The objection of Celsius, that 
the pine does not bear transplanting, is futile, as it 
is only said that they were planted. The same 
word is used for the lign-aloes (Nu 24 H ), and the 
cedars (Ps l()4 lfi ), both of which it is said the 
4 Lord planted,’ i.c. sowed , for they were certainly 
not transplanted. Also God is represented as 
planting the desolate places (Ezk 3G 8rt ). Vast 
groves of ptoivbar have been planted at points 
along the coast to arrest the movement of the 
sand dunes. Such a grove was planted by Ibrahim 
Pasha in 1840 near Beirftt, and is one of the 
most picturesque features of the beautiful plain 
between the city and Lebanon. Large numbers of 
these groves are planted on the red sandstone of 
Lebanon, and in parts of Palestine. As the tree 
grow's, the lower branches are lopped oil, and only 
a mushroom-shaped top is left. The trees grow 
near together and very uniformly, so that the top of 
a large grove such as that near Beirflt, when looked 
upon from the mountain, presents a flat green 
surface, which constitutes a very marked and 
attractive feature of the landscape. When planted 
on steep mountain sides, as in Lebanon and on 
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the Apulian coast of Italy, the tall trunks, sur¬ 
mounted by their dense crown of evergreen leaves, 
fringe the tops and dot the sides of the rugged grey 
peaks with a beauty hardly rivalled by any other tree. 

G. E. Post. 

ABHAN (jflf), Job 15 12 19 7 , 1 Ch 4 32 6 59 .—Per¬ 
haps the same as Cor-ashan, which see. It was 
a town of Judah, near Libnah and Kimmon, 
belonging to Simeon, and not far from Debir. It 
must have been on the slopes of the hills east of 
Gaza, but the site is doubtful. C. K. Condek. 

ASHARELAH AV Asarclah). — An 

Asapluto (1 Ch 25 2 ), called in v . 14 Jesharelah (see 
battel's notes on 1 Ch 4 1G 2fr- 4 ). 

ASHBEA (y^tc) occurs in an obscuie passage 
(1 Ch 4 21 ‘house of A.’) where it is uncertain 
whether it is the name of a place or of a man. See 
Genealogy. 

ASHBEL (^n, perh. corrupted from ‘man 
of Baal’).—The second son of Benjamin (1 Ch 8 l ; 
cf. Gn 4G* 1 , Nu 26 3H ). In Nu 26 38 Ashbelite, in¬ 
habitant of Ashbel, occurs. 

ASHDOD (“i , n;f i N ‘ fortress , ?). —One of the five 
great Philistine cities. Jos Il w 13 s 15 46 * 47 , 1 S 5 1 ' 7 , 
2 Ch 26*, Neh 4 7 13 24 , Jer 2 f > 20 47“, Am l 8 , Zepli 2 4 , 
Zee 9 6 . Azotus, 1 Mac 5 lrt 10 84 , Ac 8 40 . It is now 
the mud village Esdnd , on the edge of the plain, 
close to a large hillock of red sand, backed by 
dunes of drifted sand which extend to the shore 
dill's. A few palms grow near, and water is supplied 
by a pond. The sand probably covers the site of 
the ancient city. The inhabitants, in type and 
dress, resemble the Egyp. rather than the Pal. 
peasantry. A small gem was found here in 1875, 
representing Dagon as a fish-man ; but this may 
be comparatively recent, resembling Gnostic gems 
of the 2nd cent. A.D. A. was not taken by the 
Hebrews, and was the refuse of the Anakim (Jos 
ll 22 ). The villages near it belonged to Judah 
(Jos 15 46£ *)- The inhabitants were still independ¬ 
ent in the time of Samuel (1 S 5 1 ), but A. was 
attacked by Uzziali (2 Ch 2G rt ). Its inhabitants were 
enemies of the Jews after the Captivity (Neh 4 7 ), 
and it is mentioned as a reproach that the children of 
the mixed marriages spoke ‘ half in the speech of 
A.’ (Neh IB 24 ). The city is said in the 7 th cent. n.c. 
to have sustained a 29 years’ siege by Psannnitichus 
(Herod, ii. 157). In n.c. 711 A. was besieged by 
Sargon after the capture of Samaria. Its king, 
Yavan or Yamanu, had been set up in place of 
the Assyrian nominee Akhimiti , whom Sargon 
placed on the throne instead of a certain Azuri 
who had refused tribute. The Philistines, Jews 
(Ja'udu), Edomites, and Moabites were allied, and 
had sent for aid to Pir'u (Pharaoh?); yet A. was 
obliged to submit to the Assyrians. In B.C. 702 
Sennacherib, according to liis own record, freed 
Mitinti (who seems to have been also king of 
Ashkelon about thirty-four years later) from 
Hezekiah, and he became tributary for a time to 
Assyria. In n.c. 668 the name of the king of A., 
tributary to Assurbanipal, Avas Ahimilhi or 
Ahimelech. The city was taken by Judas Mac- 
cabjL*us (c. 166), and again (e. 148) by Jonathan 
(1 Mac 5 rt8 K) 84 ). It became a bishopric in the 4th 
cent. A.D., but its importance gradually decreased, 
and the site was not generally known in the Middle 
Ages. See SWF vol. iii. sheet xvi. 

C. 11. Conper. 

ASHER (*wx ‘ happy *).—This was the name of 
Jacob’s eighth son, the second bom to him by 
Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid ; her elder son being Gad 
(Gn 35 2tt ). Asher had four sons and one daughter 
(Gn 46 17 R). A ‘ happy ’ lot was predicted for him in 


Jacob’s blessing, ‘ his bread shall be fat, and he 
shall yield royal dainties’ (Gn 49 aa J). liis good 
fortune is also foreshadowed in the blessing of 
Moses, ‘ Blessed be Asher with children; let 
him be acceptable unto his brethren, and let him 
dip his foot in oil 5 (Dt 33 24 ). When Israel left 
Egypt the adult males of the tribe numbered 
41,500; more than either Ephraim, Manasseh, or 
Benjamin. Before the invasion of Western Pal. 
the numbers had grown to 53,400 (Nu l 41 26 47 P). 
The tribe appears in the name - lists with the 
others throughout the earlier books. The posi¬ 
tion of Asher in the desert march was between 
Dan and Naphtali on the N. of the tabernacle 
(Nu 2 2fl ' 80 P). Nethur, the chief, went with the head 
men of the other tribes from the wilderness of 
Paran to spy out the land (Nu 13 13 ). Of Asher in 
future days little is deemed worthy of record save 
liis inglorious failures. As his rich territory lay 
close to the Phoenician cities with their open 
markets and prosperous commerce, he seems very 
soon to have identified his interests with theirs. 
This may account for his failure to take posses¬ 
sion of many of the cities that had been allotted 
to him (Jg l 31 ), and also for his inactivity when, 
in opposition to Siscra and his host, Zebulnn 
* jeoparded their lives unto the death, and Naphtali 
upon the high places of the field,’ while he ‘ sat 
still at the haven of the sea, and abode by his 
creeks ’ (Jg 5 17 * 18 ). The decline of Asher was so 
rapid that the name does not appear in the list of 
chief rulers in the days of David (1 Ch 27™' 22 ). He 
shares with Simeon the reproach of having given 
no hero, judge, or ruler to Israel. Not wholly 
lost, a few from Asher with others from Manassen 
and Zebulun ‘ humbled themselves and came to 
Jerusalem ’ in response to the call of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 30 11 ). Of this tribe Avas the saintly Anna, 
whoso lofty piety sheds a ray of glory upon the 
family in the gathering evening of the nation’s 
life (Lk 2 3 «- 3H ). 

We cannot accurately trace the boundaries of 
the territory of Asher. Even if the towns appor¬ 
tioned to it (Jos 19 24 * 31 , Jg I 81 * 82 ; see also Jos 
1710 . ii| -vv ero a ii identified, which they aio not, 
the difficulty Avould remain. Each town carried 
Avith it the land belonging to its citizens, the 
limits of which it is impossible to determine. 
Dor, the modern Ta?itnrah, on the seacoast S. of 
Carmel, although inhabited by Manasseh, was in 
the lot of Asher (Jos 17 10, u ). Nahr ez-Zerka , 
known also as the ‘ Crocodile ltiver,’ would there¬ 
fore form a natural boundary to the south. The 
border may then have passed over the S.E. 
shoulder of Carmel. Toueliing the Avestern point 
of Esdraelon, the territory of Issachar, it pro¬ 
ceeded nortlnvard in an irregular line, at a 
distance of eight to ten miles from the sea, 
skirting the Avestern edge of Zebulun and Naph¬ 
tali. Nearly opposite Tyre, probably, it bent 
eastAvard, talung in a large part of Avhat is now 
called Beldd Beshdrah and Beldd esh-Shukif, 
turning seaAvard again in the direction of Sidon. 
This agrees Avith the account of Josephus (Ant. 
V. i. 22), ‘ The tribe of Aser had that part Avhich 
is called the Valley [by which he evidently means 
the Ioav land along the seaboard], even all that 
part which lay over against Sidon.’ This includes 
much of the finest and most fruitful land in 
Palestine. Grain, excellent in quantity and 
quality, is groAvn on the Phoenician plains. The 
orchards of Acre and the orange groves of Sidon 
are justly held in high repute. Even in the decay 
of the country it continues to yield ‘ royal dainties,’ 
many tons or oil being sent annually to the palaces 
in Constantinople, the produce of these deep, rich 
valleys in Upper Galilee, where the hardy peasants 
cultivate the olive as of old. W. Ewing. 
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ASHERAH (/rtf*).—1. A Phoenician and Canaan- 
ite goddess (Ex 34 1S RVm) (a) the same as or (b) 
distinct from 'AshtOreth. The name occurs (l) in 
two Pham, inscriptions, one from Kition, ZDMG 
xxxv. 424, the other from Masub, Rev. Archto- 
logique (1885), v. 380. In the lirst, as read by 
Schroder, one 'Abdosir dedicates a statue to * the 
Mother \Ash6rah.’ The second speaks of ‘’Ash- 
tOreth in the 'Aaliyah’; (2) in the Tel el-Amarna 
inscriptions (UP 2nd Ser. ii. 07, iii. 71, v. 97, vi. 
50). In these mention is made of one ’Abad- 
’Ashrat, i.e. Servant of ’Ashrat, and the latter word 
is Raid to be emphasized as a divine name (Schrader, 
Zeitsch. fur Assyr. iii. [1888] 364); (3) in the OT, 
Jg 3 7 ‘the children of Israel . . . served the 
Baalim and the Asheroth’; 1 K 15 13 =2 Ch 15 16 
* Maacah . . . made an abominable image for an 
Asherah’; 1 K 18 19 ‘the prophets of the 
ARherah’; 2 K 21 7 Manasseh ‘set the graven 
imago of Asherah ’ in the temple; 23 4 ‘ vessels 
that wore made for Baal and for the Asherah ’; 
23 8 Josiah ‘brought out the Asherah from the 
house of the Lord’; 23 7 ‘the women wove hang¬ 
ings for the Asherah.’ (For ’Asherah as a goddess, 
see Kuenen, Pel. of Israel , ii. 88 ; Movers, Die 
Phonizier, i. 560; Sayco, IICM 81.) 

But the existence of this goddess is a disputed 

f )oint. The evidence, it must be admitted, is very 
imited, and not decisive. With regard to the 
Pham, sources, the word on the Kition inscription 
supposed to represent ’Ashdrah is differently read 
by 8tade, ZA J F (1881) 344 f ., and in the CIS i. 1 . 13; 
whilst the phrase in the Ma'sub inscription is 
obscure, and can be explained in different ways 
(Haltivy, Rev. des 1? tudes Juives , xii. 110; Hoffmann, 
Ueber einige Phan. Inschr. 26 IF.). Again, the valuo 
of the evidence of the Tel el-Amarna inscriptions 
upon this point is as yet uncertain (Nowack, llcb. 
Arch. ii. 307, n. 2; W. K. Smith, ltd. Sem. 173 n). 
And, lastly, the OT passages are perhaps best ex¬ 
plained by supposing that the compilers of the hist, 
books misunderstood the term ’Asherah, and con¬ 
fused it with ’Ashtoreth (Stade, Gesch. des Volkes 
Isr. i. 460; Nowack, p. 19; W. K. Smith, p. 173; 
Montefiorc, Hibbert Led. 89). 

2. A sacred tree or pole. The ordinary furni¬ 
ture of a Can. high-place or shrine consisted of the 
altar, near to which stood a stone pillar or Ma??6- 
bah, and a sacred tree or \Ash6rah, 1 K 14 2 *, 2 K 
18 4 . For an altar and an ’Asherah of Baal, cf. 
Jg 6 38 * 30 . When the Israelite invaders appro¬ 
priated for their own religious worship the 
high-places of the Canaanites, they adopted also 
the Ma^bahs and ’Ash6rahs, Mic 5 18, , Is 17* 
27 9 , Jer 17 3 , 1 K 14 23 , 2 K 17 10 - ltJ . Not until the 
centralisation of the cultus at Jems., carried out 
by Josiah, did the high-places, and with them the 
pillars and sacred trees, become illegal, Dt 16’ JI . 

An idea of the appearance and nature of an 
’Asherah may be obtained from a comparison of 
some of the passages in which the word occurs. 
It was a tree, or stump of a tree, planted in the 
earth, Dt 16 21 ; it could be artificially made, Is 
17 s , 1 K 14 1B 16 s8 ; it was made of wood, Jg 6 2,i ; 
it might receive an image-like form, 1 K 15 13 ; it 
could be ‘cut down,’ Ex 34 18 , ‘plucked up,’ Mic. 
5 14 , ‘burnt,’ Dt 12 3 , or ‘broken in pieces,’ 2 Ch 
34 4 . What are supposed to be representations of 
such sacred trees may be seen in Kawlinson’s 
Ancient Monarchies , ii. 37, or in Nowack, ii. 19. 

The original signification of the ’Ash6rahs 
is not clear. Some have hold that they were 
symbols either of a supposed goddess ’Ash6rali 
(Kuenen, Rel. Isr. ii. 75, 88, 247), or of 'Ashtorcth 
(Baetligen, Beitrdge, 218 f. ; Oettli on Jg 3 7 in 
Strack and Zockler’s Kurzgefasster Komm.). 
Others believe them to have been connected with 
Phallic worship (Movers, Collins, PSBA % June 
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4, 1889, 291; M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Cyprus , the 
Bible, and Homer , 146, 170); but against this, 
see W. R. Smith, p. 437. Perhaps the most probable 
view is that which sees in the 'Ash6rahs a survival 
of tree-worship, whilst the Ma^bahs represent a 
survival of stone-worship (W. R. Smith, p. 169; 
Stade, Gesch. i. 460 If. ; Pietschmann, Gesch. der 
Phonizier , 213 ; Nowack, ii. 19). 

The rendering ‘grove’ (plu. ‘groves,’ RV 
Asherim) of AY comes from LXX AXaos, a trans. 
which, though possible in some cases, is obviously 
inappropriate in others, e.g. 1 lv 14 23 15 13 2 K 23 8 . 

Litbraturh.—D river on Dt. lfi- 1 ; Mooro on Jg 3? 628; ftn( i 
the re(T. above. For a fresh attempt to connect tree and pillar 
veneration with Phallic worship, seo Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant (1896), p. 228II. W. C. ALLEN. 

ASHES* —1. ‘Sackcloth and ashes’ are, in OT, 
Apocr., and NT alike, the familiar tokens of humi¬ 
liation and penitence, generally accompanied by 
fasting (Job 42 rt , Is 58 5 , Dn 9 3 , Jon 3 9 , Kst 4 1 , Jth 
4 11 , 1 Mac 3 47 , Mt ll ai , Lk 10 13 etc.). Ashes were 
also, with earth and dust, the usual signs of mourn¬ 
ing, 2 S I 3 , Job 2 8 * 12 , Jer 6 2fl , Is 6 l 3 . In both cases 
the penitent or mourner took the ashes and cast 
them with expressive gesture ‘toward heaven,’ sc 
that they fell on his person, and especially on his 
head, a custom not confined to the Hebrews (cf. 
Iliad , xviii. 23 ft’.). In extreme cases the mourner 
sat upon a heap of ashes (Job 2 8 ). References to the 
custom are freq. in Scripture (see, in addition to 
passages already quoted, Job 2 12 42 8 , Jer 6 3fl , Ezk 
27*, Est 4 s , Jth 4 fl 9 1 , 1 Mac 3 47 4 39 ). The priests 
in times of great affliction seem to have put ashes 
on their ‘mitres,’ Jth 4 15 . Ashes upon the head 
were also a sign of physical humiliation and dis¬ 
grace (2 S 13 19 , Ezk 28 18 , Mai 4 8 ). Ashes are used 
in OT, alone or with ‘ dust,’ * as a natural synonym 
of worthlessness and insignificance, On 18 27 , Is 44 ao . 
Job 13 12 (proverbs of ashes—worthless, trashy pro¬ 
verbs) 30 19 , Sir 10 9 . 2 . The same term (- 19 K, otto56s ) 
is employed in Nu 19 9 - 10 (F) to denote the mixture 
composed of the ashes proper of the red heifer and 
those of ‘cedar wood, hyssop and scarlet,’ and 
used for the preparation of the so-called ‘water 
of separation/ See Purification, Red Heifer. 
3. The priestly term. tech, for the ashes of the 
animals burnt in sacrifice is (lit. fatness, LXX 
7 J- 16 T 77 S), Lv l ia 4 la 6 10 * 11 (P); the corresponding verb 
denotes the clearing away of the accumulated fat 
ashes. Ex 27 s , Nu 4 13 . See Tabernacle. 4 . The 
word rendered ‘ ashes ’ in Ex 9 8 * 19 (o '9 of uncertain 
origin, and only found here) more probably signifies 
‘soot,’ as in the m. of RV. See Commentaries. 
8 . In I K 20 38 ’ 41 ‘ ashes ’ in AV is a mistranslation, 
from a confusion of is*, a bandage, with ashes; 
RV correctly, ‘with his head-band over his eyes.’ 
For the use of ashes in the preparation of bread, 
see Bread. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ASHHUR (’NfVfct, AV Ashur).—The ‘father’ of 
Tekoa (1 Ch 2 M 4 6 ). See Genealogy. 

ASHIMA (Npnpto, 2 K 17 w ).—A deity of the 
Hamathiles, who introduced its worship into 
Samaria, when settled there by Sargon in place 
of the exiled Israelites. Many conjectures have 
been made as to its identity, but none has been 
generally accepted. Jewish tradition has repre¬ 
sented it as a hairless goat, or, again, as a cat 
to which the ram of the guilt-offering was sacri¬ 
ficed. Similarity of sound has led to comparison 
with the Pers. asmdn , Zend, azmano , heaven, with 
Eshmun, the eighth of the Phcen. Kabirim, and 
with the Bab. Tashmetu, goddess of revelation, 

*Ges. Lex. (12th ed.), following Barth's suggested connexion 
(Etym. Stud. 20) of with Arab, ghibdr ‘dust,' would render 
by * dust' In all the passages above, by ‘ a.' only In Nu 19®- w . 
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wife of Nebo. As Hamath was occupied by the 
Hittites, the name very possibly is of Hittite origin. 

J. Mill Ait. 

ASHKELON (pVp^, in AV Eshkalon, Jos 13 s ; 
Askelon, Jg l 18 , 1 S 6 17 , 2 S 1» ; Ashkelon, Jer 25 20 
47 7 , Am l 8 , Xeph 2 4 , Zee 9 s ; in Apocr. Ascalon both 
AV and KV). One of tlie five chief cities of Fhil- 
istia, between Joppa and Gaza, standing on low din’s 
close to the shore, and without a harbour. It con¬ 
tinued to be under the rule of native chiefs or 
kings down to the Greek period. It is first noticed 
monumentally in the Tel el-Ainarna tablets, about 
b.c. 1480-1450, the inhabitants being said to have 
offered tribute to the Khabiri. Letters in this 
collection from Yamir-Dagan and Dagan-takala , 
chiefs of Ashkelon, subject to the Pharaoh, show 
the early worship of Dagon among its inhabitants. 
A. was reconquered in the 14th cent. B.C. by 
Ramses II. In the 7th cent. B.c. its king is noticed 
as a tributary of Esarhaddon, and of Assurbani- 
pal, and was named Mitinti. It was captured by 
Jonathan, brother of Judas Maccakous (1 Mac 
l() 8fl ll* 50 ). llerod the Great was born at A., and 
beautified it with new buildings (Jos. Wars , I. xxi. 
11). In the 4th cent. A.D. it became a bishopric, 
and was conquered by the Moslems in the 7th cent. 
The Crusaders took it in 1153, and it submitted 
to Saladin in 1187. The latter demolished its 
wads in 1191, but they were rebuilt by Richard 
‘Lion-Heart’ next year, and subsequently again 
destroyed by agreement with Saladin. At the 
present day the ruins of these later walls enclose 
only gardens supplied by wells and half-covered 
with sand. The modern name is 'Askelan. A 
curious bas-relief, representing Ashtoretli with two 
attendants, has been excavated in the ruins, and a 
gigantic statue (probably Roman) was found and 
destroyed by Lady Hester Stanhope. Until the 
13th cent. a.d. A. was an important fortress in all 
ages, and a depot on the trade route to Egypt. 
See SWF vol. iii. sheet xvi. C. R. Conder. 

ASHKENAZ Gn 10 8 , 1 Ch 1«).—The eldest 

son of Gomer, giving name to a Japhethite people, 
referred to along with Ararat and Miuni in Jer 
51 27 , and therefore apparently in or near Armenia, 
somewhere between the Black and the Caspian 
Seas. Ashkcn is an Armenian proper name, and 
az is an Armenian name ending. Ascanios, the 
Homeric hero, was a Phrygian, while there is an 
Ascanian lake in Phrygia as well as in Bithynia. 
Later tradition associates the name of Scandinavia 
with that of this race. See F. W. Schultz in 
Herzog, art. ‘Gomer,’vol. v. 271 f., and comm, on 
Gn I0 a by Uolitzsch and Dillmann. 

J. Macpiikrson. 

ASHNJH (n^ta). The name of two towns of 
Judah. 1. Jos 15 :,a , near Zorah; the site is 
unknown. 2. Jos 15 43 , near Nezib, farther south 
than the preceding, also unknown. In the Ono- 
masticon a village, Asan, is noticed, 15 (or, in the 
Greek, 1(1) miles from Jerusalem. The direction 
is not stated, and it may be the Hob. Jeshanah, 
though identified with Ashan. C. R. Conder. 

ASHPENAZ (tJ9vW, etym. uncertain).—The chief 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s eunuchs (I)n l 8 ). 

ASHTAROTH (nhn^ ; y, in form the plural of 
Ashtdrcth ; cf. 'Andtholh from 'Andth : the name 
is no doubt an indication that the place was once 
a notable seat of the worship of ’Ashtoreth).—A 
place mentioned in OT as (with Edre'i) one of 
the two royal cities of 'Og, the king of Bashan (Dt 
l 4 , Jos 9 10 12 4 13 13 * 31 ), and as a Levitical city (1 Ch 
G 71 W; the parallel text Jos 21 27 has Bk'eshterah, 
i.c. probably House , or Temple , of ’AshtOreth) 
assigned (according to I J ) to the Gershonites. So 


far as the biblical data go, 'Ashtaroth might be 
identical with ' Ashteroth-lfarnaim (the name being 
merely abbreviated from it) ; if, however, the 
statements of Euseb. (in the (Jnoin.) he correct, the 
two places were distinct. In the Onom., namely, 
we read : ‘ (1) Ashtaroth Karnaim : there are still 
two villages [of this name] in Bashan, 9 miles 
distant from each other, between Adara (Edre'i) 
and Abila (p. 209, Lag.). (2) Ashtaroth'. an 
ancient city of Og, in Bashan, 6 miles from Adara 
(p. 213). (3) Karnaim Ashtaroth : now a large 

village in the corner [see Jerome, p. 108, 18] of 
Bashan, where the traditional dwelling of Job is 
shown (p. 268).’ Now, an ancient tradition (see 
YVetzsteinin the App. to Delitzsch’s Uiob (E. tr. ii. 
397 ft.; ed. 2, p. 552 11*.) places'U?, the fatherland of 
Job, in this region : at the top of a long, low hill, 16 
miles N.N.VV. of Edre'i, on which stands the 
village of Sa'di ye (also called Sheikh Sa'd), is a 
mosque, containing the Sakhret Ayyub , or Job’s 
Stone, a monolith of basalt, against which, 
according to the legend reported by Arab, writers, 
the patriarch leaned as he sat on the ground and 
received his friends (see Wetzst. p. 503, and 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan , pp. 189-191, with 
plans and cuts) ; at the foot of the hill, from what 
is supposed to be the spot where, at the close of his 
suH’erings, Job stamped his foot (cf. l£or. 38 41ff -), 
gushes forth the beautiful ‘Job’s Spring,’ the 
waters of which, after flowing a short distance, are 
conducted to the Hamindm Ayyub , or Job’s Bath, 
reputed to possess healing virtues (Wetzst. p. 
562; Sehum. p. 193 f. ; also PEFSt, 1895, p. 180) ; 
slightly to the S. of this, Wetzstein (p. 501 f.) 
saw the MakAin Ayyub , or Tomb of Job ; a 
little farther S., about $ of a mile from Sheikh 
Sad, at a government settlement now called 
El-Merkez, there was, until recently (for its 
place is now occupied by barracks), a Dtr Ayyub, 
or Monastery of .lob, the foundation of which is 
assigned by Abulfeda (Hist, anteisl., ed. Fleischer, 
p. 128) to the Ghassanide prince 'Amr i. in the 
3rd cent. A.D. (Wetzst. pp. 564-566 ; Sehum. p. 
196 ; Socin in Bad. Pal A 303 : Sehum. p. 197 also 
describes here a Makdm Ayyub, or Tomb of Job, 
which is not mentioned by Wetzst. ; but van 
Kasteren, ZDPV, 1893, pp. 200-204, declares this 
building to be not 30 years old, and argues that 
the site of the Martini must have been changed 
since Wetzstein saw it in 1858). All these Job- 
antiquities are frequently mentioned by Arab, 
writers (see Wetzst., and v. Kast. I.c.). The 
‘angulus’ of Jerome may be the angle formed 
by the two deep gorges of the Nahr er-Rukk;id 
and the Shariat el-Menfidireh, still called ‘ the 
Eastern Angle ’ (Sebum, pp. 3, 342): cf. Onom. 
282, 90 (where Nim '77 is NauA). ‘Job’s Stone’ is 
described more fully by Schumacher in the ZDPV, 
1892, 14211*. (with photographs): the representa¬ 
tion of an Egyp. king worshipping before a deity 
can be traced upon it, together with characters, 
which Erman (ib. 1893, 205 ft.) reads as Wcsr-ma'- 
Ite, 4 chosen of Re*,’ the official title of Ramses 11 . 
(19th dynasty) ; it is consequently in reality 
a monument of the ago when the Egyp. kings 
held rule over Syria. Further, only 2£ miles 
S.S. W. of Sheikh Sa'd there is a hill, Tdl 'Ashterd 

(\ y*.c )> rising about 80 ft. above the surrounding 

plain, and watered at its foot by the same copious 
stream spoken of above as having its source in 
‘Job’s Spring,’ and here called Mount en-Neby 
Ayyub (‘stream of the prophet Job’). Toil 
'Ashtera was a military centre in the Middle Ages 
(Noldeke, ‘ Zur Topogr. u. Gesch. der Haur&n- 
gegend,’ ZD MG, 1875, p. 431, with the references); 
and there are remains of fortifications around the 
summit, together with massive blocks of stone at 
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its S. and S.W. base, running up the hill to meet 
the 'wall at the top, all of a character betokening 
an early age (Merrill, East of Jordan , 329 f. ; cf. 
Schum. Across the Jordan , p. 209). There is a 
strong presumption that the ‘Karnaim Ashtaroth ’ 
of Euseo. was one of these localities ; and Wetzst. 
(p. 575; Eng. tr. p. 427), Guthe ( ZDPV , 1890, p. 235), 
and v. Kasteren ( ib . 1891, p. 213), all identify the 
biblical ’Ashteroth-J^arnaim Avith Tell 'Ashtera,— 
the last named scholar,who interprets (after Wetzst.) 
the name as signifying'Ashtaroth near lyarnaim (cf. 
Moresheth-Gatk, etc.), supposing, further, that 
lyarnaim (which Euseb. connects closely Avith Job’s 
home) Avas at Sheikh Sad, though OAvning (ib. 1893, 
p. 197 f.) that this site is hardly so inaccessible as 
‘ Karnaim * is described as being, in 2 Mac 12 21 ). 

If, however, this was the • Karnaim Ashtaroth ’ 
of Euseb., where Avas liis ‘Ashtaroth’? Just 9£ 
miles south of Sheikh Sad, and 6£ (Schum.) — 
or 8 (Stubel’s map, ZDPV , 1890, Heft 4) — 
miles N.W. of Edrei,—almost exactly, therefore, 
at the distances assigned by Euseb.,—is the 
village of El - Mezeirib — situated on the great 
pilgrim-track (the Derb cl-Hai) betAveeu Damas¬ 
cus and Mecca, and the lirst halting-place of the 
pilgrims after leaving Damascus. A plan, descrip¬ 
tion, and view Avill bo found in Schumacher, pp. 
157-166. The situation of El-Mezeirib gives it 
importance : an annual fair is held there at the 
time of the Mecca-pilgrimage : the ancient city 
(Avhich lies in the centre of a small lake) ‘ must 
have been once a strongly fortified place,’ and the 
ruins and huge basaltic blocks, scattered about the 
shores of the lake, ‘ seem to be the remains of pre- 
Mohammedan buildings’ (Schum. p. 165). This 
may avcII be the ‘Ashtaroth’ of Euseb. (so Buhl, 
Tooogr. des Nordl. Ostjordanlandes, 1894, p. 16). 
Whether, hoAvever, it is the biblical 'Ashtaroth, 
the residence of 'Og, is less certain. There is a 
site, 4£ miles S. of Tell 'Ashterii, and 11 miles 
N.W. of Edre'i, called Tell el-Ash'ari, Avhieli, 
though no argument in favour of the identi¬ 
fication can be drawn from the Arab, name 
(which is radically different from ’ Ashtera ), is 
preferred by others (e.g. v. Kasteren, ZDPV , 
1891, p. 213), and which is adapted, by its 
situation (see the description under Ashteroth- 
Karnaim ; and for a vieAV, Oliphant, Land of 
Gilead, 87 f., Avhero the name is Avrongly spelt 
Asherah), for a royal stronghold. On the whole, 
there is a reasonable probability that Tell 'Ashtera 
is one of the two 'Ashtaroths (if there were tAvo), 
and that either El-Mezeirib or Tell el-’Ash'ari Avas 
the other. And if Euseb. distinguishes the tAvo 
places correctly (though in calling both Ashtaroth 
Karnaim he shows confusion), the former Avas 'Ash- 
teroth-]£arnaim, and one of the latter 'Ashtaroth. 
Others identify Tell 'Ashtera Avith 'Ashtaroth, and 
either Tell el-’Ash'ari (Oliphant, Schum. pp. 207 f., 
209) or Mezeirib (Buhl) Avith 'Ashteroth-Karnaim : 
this is opposed to Euseb., and avc do not know, as 
Schum. tacitly assumes, that 'Ashteroth-Karnaim 
was a more considerable place than 'Og’s capital, 
‘Ashtaroth ; but it seems to have the advantage of 
providing for J£arnaim a site more nearly agreeing 
with the description in 2 Mac 12 al . 

The antiquity of 'Ashtaroth (if the name be read 
and identified correctly) is attested independently 
by Egyp. and Assyr. inscriptions: an Astertu 
occurs in the list of places in Southern 
Syria conquered by Tahutmes ill., of the 18th 
dynasty, in his tAventy-second year (Tomkins, 
TSBA ix. 262, and in HP 2 v. 45, No. 28; W. Max 
Miiller, Asien u. Eur. nach altdg. Denkm. p. 162; 
of. Wiedemann, Ag. Gesch. 348 f., 371); and an 
Ashtarti is mentioned in the correspondence, from 
Pal., with Amen6phis IV. (15th cent. B.c.) as 
having been in the possession of the Egyptians, 


and boing seized by rebels (Bezold and Budge, The 
Tel el-Amarna Tablets in the Brit. Mus., Nos. 43, 
64; cf. Sayce, Patriarchal Age , 1895, pp. 133, 153). 
The writers^ named identify these places Avith 
'Ashteroth-lyarnaim; but they may equally well 
have been the later capital of 'Og, 'Ashtaroth 
(supposing this to have been distinct). 

S. R. Driver. 

ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM (D?jrj ,*2 nnn^y Ashtaroth* 
of the two horns). —This is given in the Sam. Targ. 
as D'np n\rs,yf ‘'Aphinifh lyarnaim,’ and in the 
Arab. VS of Saadya as ‘Es-Sanamain.’ It is a site 
of lioarv age. The Kephaim Avere there smitten 
by Cheuorlaomer (Gn 14^). Under this name it is 
seen no more in canon. Scrip. ; but it appears as 
‘ Carnaim ’ or ‘ Carnion ’ in the Books of Mac. It 
is a city ‘ great and strong ’ (1 Mac 5 S,! ). It is ‘ hard 
to besiege, and difficult of access, by reason of the 
narrowness of the approaches on all sides’ (KV 
2 Mac 12 s1 ). Judas Maccabmus took the city by 
assault. The inhabitants took refuge in the great 
temple of Atargatis, an idol resembling Dagon of 
the Philistines ; by some also identified Avith the 
Gr. Astarte. There some live and tAventy thousand 
were slain, and the temple itself was destroyed. 

The distinction between Ashtaroth and Asliteroth- 
Karnaim, indicated in the U no mast icon , is con¬ 
firmed by the existence of tAvo sites bearing 
similar names, Tell 'Ashtera and Tell 'Ash'ari. 
Eusebius and Jerome describe Ashteroth-Karnaim 
as virus grandis hi angulo Jlatftncecr, distin¬ 
guishing two villages of the same name, 9 miles 
apart, Avhich lay inter Adaram ct Abilam civitates. 
From Tell 'Ash’ari, Der’ah (Adara) is distant 11 
miles to the 8. E., and Abil (Abila) 14 miles 
to the S.W., Avhile Tell 'Ashtera is about 5 
miles N. Tell ' Ash'ari is a position of great 
strength. On one side is the ucep gorge of the 
Yarmuk, on the other extends a great chasm at 
the head of Avhich is a waterfall. Built on this 
projecting headland the city Avas protected on the 
only side open to attack by a triple wall, traces of 
which still remain. There are ruins of a temple 
beside a bridge which spans the Yarmuk loAver down, 
possibly that destroyed by Judas. Tell ' Ashtera, 
standing in the plain, although once girt by 
mighty Avails, could never have been a place of such 
strength as this. The question of identification 
can be settled only by excavation. The Sam. 
Aphtntth, which may be 'Af ineh on Jehel Haur&n , 
not far from Bosrah (Waddington, No. 2296-7), 
and the Arab. Es-Sanamain on the IIaj road, 
south of Damascus, 20 m. N.N.E. of Tell 'Ashtera, 
are palpably impossible. W. Ewing. 

ASHTORETH (rnj^y, plnr. nh^y ' Ashtaroth ).— 
The principal goddess of the Sidonians (1 K ll 6 * 53 , 
2 K 23 13 ), and a prominent goddess among the 
Phoenicians genortuly, in Avhose honour Solomon 
built a high-place on the hills opposite the temple 
( ll.ee.), avIio is stated (by different Deut. Avritcrs) 
to have been Avorshipped previously by the un- 
sniritual Israelites, Jg 2 13 10®, 1 S 7 8, ‘ 12 lw , — all 
plur., ‘ Baal (or the Ba'als) and the ' Ashtoreths ,’ 
i.e. 'Ashtoreths distinguished by the places at 
which they were Avorshipped, or by special attri¬ 
butes,—and in whose temple at Ashkelon (1 8 
3l 10 )t the Philistines deposited the armour of 
Saul. The true pronunciation of the Avoid Avas 
probably 'Ashtart (cf. LXX and other Gr. Avriters, 
r Aardpnj): 'Ashtbreth (cf. Mblcch for Milk) perhaps 
arose by malicious substitution of the vowels of 

* As pointed by the Massoretes, Ashtdroth is the construct 
state of Ashtaroth, the plural of Ashtoreth. 

f So Petermann's MS A: Petormann’s text, however, has 
D’Jlp nnnry; and Walton's Polyglott reads .Ynp n’ray. 

t Read ‘house (i.e. temple) of 'Auhtorrth *: cf. LXX i U ri 

’Aff'THfiTtlo*. 
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bosheth, ‘ shame.’ Ashtart is frequently mentioned 
in Pham, inscriptions, and is an element in numer¬ 
ous Pham, proper names. Tahnith, king of Sidon, 
styles both himself and his father Eshmunazar I., 
priest of Ashtart; and in his sepulchral inscription 
places his tomb under her protection, declaring 
that its violation would be an ‘abomination to 
Ashtart ’ (see the Insor. in full in Driver, Notes on 
Samuel, p. xxvi). Esbmun'azar, son of thoTabnith 
just mentioned, and his mother Am ashtart, 
4 priestess of Ashtart, our lady (jnrn),’ state that 
they have built a house (temple) for Ashtart in 
ftidon (CIS I. i. 3 18 * 16 ). This was probably the 
great temple of ’AardpTr) in £idon, which Lucian 
visited (tie Dea Syria , § 4). Besides, however, 
this temple which was dedicated to Ashtart, as 
patron-goddess of Sidon, Eshmunazar and his 
mother built another in honour of a second 
Ashtart, bearing the title of Sin dip ‘name of 
Baal* (ib. 1. 18 ). # So again Bod'ashtart, another 
king of Sidon, builds a temple mnvyb ’Vn 1 ? ‘to his 
god Ashtart’ (ib. 4®). It is in accordance with the 
leading position thus accorded to Ashtart at Sidon 
that on Sidonian coins the goddess is often ligured 
standing on the prow of a galley, with her right 
hand, holding a crown, stretched forward, as though 
pointing the vessel on its way.f 

According to Menander, as reported by Jos. (Ant. 
VIII. v. 3; e. Ap. i. 18), J.Iiram built in Tyre a 
temple to llerakles (Melkart), and afterwards one 
to Ashtart, whose priest was Ithohal, Jezebel’s 
father: in Tyre, however, Mel kart was the principal 
god, and Ashtart took the second place. The 
worship of Ashtart is also widely attested in the 
Pham, colonies on the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean, cap. in Cyprus, Sicily, and Car¬ 
thage. At Kiti (Kition) iu Cyprus we read of an 
image erected by a worshipper mm^y 1 ? mm 1 ? ‘ to his 
lady, to Ashtart’ (CIS ib. II 8 ); from the same 
locality we have an Inscription (ib. 86) giving par¬ 
ticulars of the provision made for the service of her 
temple, including builders, door-keepers, barbers, 
scribes, ami other attendants. In Gul (Gaulus, 
near Malta) we hear of a mneq; ns vipn, or ‘ sanctu¬ 
ary of the temple of Ashtart’ (CIS ib. 132); and 
her worship at Eryx, in Sicily, is attested by two 
Inscriptions, one round in Eryx itself, the other 
from Sardinia, beginning with the words, ‘To the 
lady, to Ashtart,’iand ‘To Ashtart of Erekh,’ 
respectively. At Carthage, one Abdmelkart styles 
himself (ib. 255) ‘servant of Ashtart, the glorious 
(n-rmn)’; and we read (ib. 263) of Am'ashtart ipk 
mniry vh nnyi ‘ who is of the people of the men of 
Ashtart,’ i.e. who belonged to the people attached 
to her temple. Of names compounded with Ashtart 
we find Am’ashtart (ib. 3 14 al.) t and Ammath'ashtart 
(46 8 al.) t ‘handmaid of A.’; Ger''ashtart, ‘client 
[Cheyno on Ps 15 1 ] of A.’ (138 a and often); 
Abd ashtart, ‘servant of A.’ (llG 1 )^ usually con¬ 
tracted to Bod'ashtart (4 2,3 35° and very often); 
Ashtartyathan, ‘A. has given’ (72 1 - 2 ); see further 
references in Bloch, Pham. Glossar (1891).|| 

* Name.- manifestation (cf. Ex 2321, Dt 12 4 , etc.). Others, 
however (as IIal6vy, K. Meyer, Oillin., Nowack, Jlcb. Arch. ii. 
307), render 1 Ba'al’u Celestial 'Ashtart’ (ef. below), pronouncing’ 
ptp; and in 1.™group tho letters into DTW DDa? ninvy ‘'Ashtart 
of the glorious heavens.’ 

f Of. H. V. Ileud, Hist. Nunwrum , p. 073; Babelon, Les Rois 
de Syi'ic, p. cxliii, 162, 102, with the two spirited representa¬ 
tions, Plate xxii. 6 and 22. The goddess is also represented on 
the coins of other Pluen. cities, as Aradus, Berytus, Botrvs, 
Ilyblus, Tyre, etc. (Head, l.c. pp. 608, 069, 674, 676). 

t Followed by the words D"n "pt*, i.e. (probably) ‘of long 
life,’ an epithet of the goddess, whence it has been plausibly 
conjectured that the city Eryx—on inscriptions and coins ( CIS 
\. i. p. 178») TW<—received its name. 

| The name also of IJiram’s grandson (Jos. c. Ap. 1. 18,— 

‘A0Mi«rrpetTO(). 

|| With the preceding paragraph cf. Bathgen, Sem. Rel.-Gesch. 
1888, pp. 81-87. 


Although, however, Ashtart was thus a dis¬ 
tinctively Pham, goddess, Phoenicia was not her 
original home. The prototype of Ashtart was 
Ishtar , a deity who had for long held a conspicuous 
place in the Pantheon of Assyria, and who was 
localised, with special attributes, in many different 
cities of Assyria and Babylonia.* In a prayer of 
Asshurna?irpal, purporting to date c. 1800 B.C., 
Ishtar of Nineveh is addressed by him as ‘ queen of 
the gods, into whose hands arc delivered the com¬ 
mands of the great gods, lady (bilil)of Nineveh . . . 
daughter of JSln (the moon-god), sister of Shamash 
(the sun-god), who rules all kingdoms, who de¬ 
termines decrees, the goddess of the universe, lady 
of heaven and earth, who hears petitions, heeds 
sighs, the merciful goddess who loves justice ’; he, 
her ‘priest-king,’ protests that she had called him 
to his throne, he bad restored and heautilied her 
temple ; and lie calls upon her now to hear his cry, 
and to heal him in his sickness. Other monarchs 
(Shalmaneser it., Sennacherib, etc.) place Ishtar 
next to Asshur, and speak of both together as 
marching at their side, directing them in their 
wars, and giving them victory over their foes. 
Esarhaddon, for instance, says,f ‘ Mi tar, the lady 
of onslaught and battle, who loves my priest¬ 
hood, stood at my side and brake their bows.’ 
Shalmaneser n. also styles her ‘ princess (rishti) of 
heaven and earth ’;% and Esarhaddon calls her 
‘ queen (sharrat) of all.’ § Another aspect of 
I an tar’s character is brought before us in the 
curious mythological poem, which recounts her 
descent into the Underworld in search of the heal¬ 
ing waters which should restore to life her bride¬ 
groom Tammuz, the young and beautiful Sun-god, 
slain by the cruel hand of winter. Here it is 
related how, as she journeys towards the realm of 
A Hat, queen of the (lead, ‘ the land without return, 
the house of darkness,’ she is stripped in succession, 
as she passes its seven gates, of all her attire, her 
crown, nor earrings, her necklace, her mantle, her 
girdle, her bracelets, and her tunic: while she 
is there all intercourse between male and 
female ceases in the animal creation; at last, 
at Ea’s command, she is released, her adorn¬ 
ments are restored to her, and she returns to 
earth. Here Ishtar, who is evidently conceived 
as the goddess of fertility and productiveness, 
symbolises, it seems, the lifegiving earth, which 
loses, one by one, its adornments as it passes 
into the dara prison-house of winter, to have 
them restored to it at springtime, as nature 
awakens with the returning love of the youthful 
sun-god. || 

Another Ishtar is Ishtar of Arbela, daughter of 
Asshur, and sister of Marduk, styled by Esar- 
b ad don * lady of ladies, terrible in onslaught, lady 
of battle, queen of tho gods,’ a martial goddess, 
who appears to Asshurbanipal in a vision, armed 
with quivers and a bow, and brandishing a sword, 
and promises him victory against his foes. Ishtar 
of Uruk (Erekh) plays an important part in the 
legend of Izdubar (Gilgamish): when the hero has 
delivered Uruk from the Elamites, who have been 
besieging it, and won for himself the crown, Ishtar 
oilers him her hand : he refuses it, reproaching her 
with the levity with which she had chosen and 

* The following quotations from Assyr. sources are taken from 
G. A. Barton’s study, ‘The Semitic Ishtar Quit/ in Ilebraica , 
April-July, 1893, and Oct. 1893-Jan. 1894, where the Inscriptions 
in which they occur are translated at length. Cf. also Tiele, 
Bab.-Ass. Gesch. 626-628. Nanfi is also identified with Ishtar ; 
hut it has not seemed necessary, for the purpose of the present 
article, to pursue this Bubject. 

f Ib. p. 139. 

t Schrader, KAT* p. 117 (on Jg 2™). 

S KAT* 338 1 ?. 

|| The poem may be read also in Sayce’s Ilibbert Lectures, 
p. 221 ft. ; or in A. Jeremias, Die Bab.-Ass. Vorstcliungen vom 
Lrben nach dein Tode (1887), p. 10 IT. 
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discarded her former husbands.* Here Ishtar is 
not only lavish with her love, but appears almost 
as a polyandrous goddess.f In other resnects the 
‘lady of Uruk’ resembles Ishtar of Nineveh. 
Ishtar of Babylon is addressed in a hymn as 
4 mother of the gods, fulfiller of the commands of 
]Jil, producer of verdure, lady of mankind, be- 
get-tress of all, mother Ishtar, whose might no god 
approaches,’ and whose aid and sympathy asuppliant 
may expect to receive.£ This was the goddess 
under whose protection, in virtue of a singular 
custom-reported independently by Herodotus (i. 
199),§ the author of Bar (> 42f -, anti Strabo (xvi. 1. 20), 
—the women of Babylon placed themselves by the 
sacrifice of their chastity. 

Lastly, Ishtar is identified with the planet 
Venus : on this aspect of her nature it will be 
sufficient, however, to refer to the passages trans¬ 
lated in Schrader, KA 7 - on Jg 2 ! % or in Sayce, 
liibb. Led. p. 253 f. (cf. p. 209 — Jeremias, Izdubar- 
Nimrofl, p. 02). 

Though Ishtar was thus variously localised, her 
general attributes remained the same. She occupied 
a place in the Assyr. Pantheon next to Asshur 
himself: || in particular, she was (1) the lady (or 
mistress) of the locality in which she was wor¬ 
shipped ; (2) queen of the gods, and princess of 
heaven and earth ; (3) a warrior goddess; (4) the 
goddess of generation and productivity ; (5) she 
was identified with the planet Venus. These 
aspects of her nature are retained as her cult 
travels westwards, sometimes one being more 
prominent than the other, sometimes several being 
combined. IT 

From the notices contained in OT itself, it would 
not bo possible to determine tho ideas associated 
with the Pliccn. Ash tart, or the character of her 
rites ; but there are many independent indications 
which make these clear. She must have been pre¬ 
eminently the goddess of sexual passion. By 
Greeks and Phtenicians alike she is habitually 
identified with 'A </>po<5£r?/ ; and there are sufficiently 
definite allusions to the unchaste character of tho 
rites with which she was worshipped.** Lucian 
(De dca Syria , § 4) visited a great temple of Aphro¬ 
dite in Byblus (Gcbal), in which the rites of Adonis 
(who corresponded to Tammuz, q.v.) were per¬ 
formed : here such women as would not shave 
their hair in commemoration of his burial, were 
obliged to sell themselves to a stranger, the money 
received being expended on a sacrifice to Aphrodite 
(cf. the Bab. custom referred to above). At 
Aphaka in the Lebanon there was a temple of 
Aphrodite,+f the rites practised at which were of 
such a character that they were suppressed by 
Constantine (Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 55). 

Again, as we saw, Ishtar was ‘queen of the 
gods, and princess of heaven and earth’; and it 
scarcely admits of doubt that the * Queen of 

* Barton, Hebraica, Oct. 1893-Jan. 1894, p. Iff.; Sayce, l.o. p. 
246 ff.; Jeremias, Izduhar-Nimrod (1891), p. 24 f. 

t W. R. Smith, liel. S’em? p. 60. 

t Barton, pp. 15-17; Jeremias, l.c. p. 58 f.; Zimmern, Bab. 
Busspsalmen, p. 83 ft. 

$ yfu\trr<z t as Hdt. calls the goddess (whom he identifies with 
Aphrodite), is probably Edit, —the word rendered ‘lady’ in the 
extracts cited above, and the fern, of fid (Ba'al), lord. 

II TTow fully, in the popular creed, Ishtar became the goddess 
*«t* i&xv*, may be inferred from the fact that the plur. 
uhtardt. was used to express the idea of female divinities in 
general (KA V* 180). 

11 The etymology of Ishtar, as of ' Ashtart , is obscure : there 
is no apparent Sem. derivation, and the conjectures that have 
been offered are not satisfactory ; the Arab. *athara (Barton, 
p. 7l) is not to fall simply, but to stumble or trip. It is, perhaps, 
of non-Sem. origin (KAT* 179; Sayce, liibb. Led. 252 f.). The 
Render of the deity, after it was adopted by the Phoenicians, 
was marked externally by the addition of the fem. termina¬ 
tion, t. 

** Hence her worship may be alluded to in passages such as 
Hos 4 1 ®* 14, Jer 2 90 etc. 

ft Sosorn. Eccl. His*, ii. 5 ; Zosimus, I. 58,—cited by Barton, 
p. 32. 
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Heaven,’ to whom, in Jeremiah’s day, the women 
of Judah oUcred cakes (oup, a peculiar term) 
and other sacrifices (Jer 7 18 44 17 *^), was either 
the Assyr. Ishtar,* or her Phoen. counterpart 
Ashtart. * Celestial,’ now, is an epithet applied 
to Ashtart elsewhere. Sanchoniathon (p. 30) 
speaks of Astarte as daughter of Ovpavbt; and 
Sozomon remarks that the Aphrodite mentioned 
above as worshipped at Aphaka, was called there 
Oupavla. The temple of <)vpavLa ' Atypoblrri, also, in 
Ashkelon, mentioned by Herodotus (i. 105), and 
stated by him to be the oldest of that goddess of 
which he could learn, can hardly beany other than 
the temple of Ashtart, referred to in 1 S 31 10 .f All 
this becomes clearer if wo supplement the some¬ 
what scanty notices which we possess of Ashtart 
herself by the more abundant materials relating to 
Aphrodite. For not only did Aphrodite correspond 
in general character to Ashtart, but nothing is 
more certain than that her attiibutes were largely 
moulded upon those of Ashtart, and that many 
elements in her cult were of Plucn. origin. Already 
Homer frequently speaks of Aphrodite as Kibrpis 
(II. v. 330, etc.) and K vOtpeia (Od . viii. 288, etc.), and 
alludes to her temple at Paphos ,X which, then and 
afterwards, was so celebrated that no term is 
more frequently applied to Venus by classical 
writers than Paphia or Cypria. Cyprus, however, 
is known independently to have been not only 
colonised from Plnnnicia, but also (see above) to 
have been devoted, to tho worship of Ashtart; and 
according to Herodotus (/.c.), the Cyprians them¬ 
selves declared their temple (at Paphos) to have 
been founded from that of Ovpavla ’AfppoSlrrj at 
Ashkelon ; while the temple of the same deity in 
Cytliera, the island oil’the S. coast of Lacedaemon, 
reputed to bo tho oldest and most sacred of Aphro¬ 
dite in Greece (Pausan. iii. 23. 1), is stated likewise 
by Herodotus (ib.) to have been a Plncn. founda¬ 
tion. Cicero also speaks ( N. D. iii. § 59) of four 
distinct Venuses, one being ‘ Syria Cyproque con¬ 
cepts, qme Astarte vocatur, uuam Adoiiiui nupsisse 
proditum est.’ That Aphrodite was the goddess of 
sexual passion, needs, of course, no proof; and 
Cyprus was the chief centre, whence her worship 
was diffused through the Or. world. But, secondly, 
she often bore in Greece also tho title Ovpavla ; 
temples of W^poblry OvpavLa are thus mentioned, 
not only at Cythcra, but also at Athens, Argos, 
Corinth, Thebes, and elsewhere ; § and speaking of 
tho one at Athens, Pausanias expressly remarks 
(i. 14. 7) that Ovpavla was reverenced first by the 
Assyrians , then by the Papliians of Cyprus, and 
the Phoenicians dwelling in Ashkelon, from whom 

* See the essays on the * Queen of Heaven ’ by Schrader in the 
Berichte of the Berlin Academy, 1889, p. 489 f., and in the Z.fiir 
Assyr. 1888, pp. 350-360; and by Kuenen in his A bhandlunaen, 
1894, p. 206. These scholars point to an inscription in which 
among 20 titles of ‘tho lady (bilit) of countries, the queen 
(malkatu), Ishtar,' there actually occurs that of 4 queen 
(malkatu) of heaven.' Schrader further remarks that there is 
independent evidence of an 'Ashtar, conceived specially as a 
celestial goddess, being prominent at the Bamo time in the name 
•’Athar of Heaven,' mentioned in the inscriptions of Asshur- 
banipal, as the goddess of a N. Arabian tribe (EAT* on Jer 7*8; 
on * Athar— 'Ashtar, see below). Cf. also Sayce, Hibb. L. pp. 
261, 269 f. (=Jeremias, l.c. 62 f.). 

t Cf. how, on a bilingual votive tablet found at Athens (CIS 
i. i. 116), an Ascalonite ' Abd’ashtart (uVptfK mriryny) is 
called in the Or. text ' K^pohimof. Certain types of the coins of 
Ashkelon also exhibit tne head of Astarte: B. V. Head, Hist. 
Numoruvx, 1887, p. 679 f.; De Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre 
Sainte, 1874, pp. 179f., 202 (No. 13), 206 (No. 2). The dove, 
which (see below) was sacred to 'Ashtart, is also a standing 
feature on the imperial coins of Ashkelon ; see De Saulcy, l.c. 
p. 179, Nos. 9 and 10 (both with head of the goddess), 189-191 
(Augustus), Nos. 8, 10, 11, 13, eto. ; and Plate ix. 5, 6. 

XOd." 8, 862: ^ ipx Kvrpot \xxvt QiXofApuiDie ’Afpobirn ’Ef 
n xfov, IvOx ii oi ti put of fim/MOf rt Ovytif ; cf. JEn. i. 415-417. 

§ Paus. 1. 14. 7, 19. 2; ii. 23. 8; vi. 20. 6, 25. 1; viii. 32. 2 ; ix. 
18. 8. The Greeks often understood Oi>p«tm to be the goddess 
of loftier, purer love, as opposed to 'AfpoKm who 

represented tho merely sensual passion (Xen. Symp. viii. 9; 
Paus. ix. 16. 4, Bekk.). 
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h«r cult was introduced into Cythera. Then, 
thirdly, Tali tar, as shown above, was also a martial 
goddess. From (he mere fact that Saul’s armour 
was deposited by the Philistines in the temple of 
'Ashtart at Ashkelon, it could hardly be inferred 
that 'Ashtart bore there a martial character (for 
trophies of a victory might be dedicated to any 
deity); but there are some other indications which 
support this supposition. In the temple of Cythera, 
which, as we have seen, was founded from 
Phoenicia, if not from Ashkelon, the statue of 
the goddess was iL^daeoe urn-Xur/x^oR (Pans. iii. 23. 1). 
At Corinth and Sparta also there was an 'A^pobirrj 
dnr\io pte-t) (ib. ii. 5. I ; iii. lf>. 10, Bekk.); several 
epigrams in the anthology (Jacobs, ii. 677-679) 
describe Aphrodite as armed with helmet and 
spear ; she also receives the epithet viKyfidpos, and 
is repiesented with the weapons of Ares (as in the 
well-known statue called the Venus of Capua).* 
Nor was the influence of (he Plum.'Ashtart con¬ 
fined to the Cr. world. The worship of the ltom. 
Venus, originally a goddess of springtime, of 
gardens, of blossoming vegetation, assimilated 
many elements from her cult. Mention has been 
made already of the great l’lnen. temple of 'Ashtart 
at Eryx in Sicily ; and this seems to have formed 
a centre as influential for the diffusion of her rites 
in Italy as Paphos or Cythera had been for their 
diffusion in Greece. That the goddess worshipped 
at Eryx was identified by the Koinans with Venus, 
can be readily shown: who does not recollect 
Horace’s ‘ Eiycina ridens, Quam Jocus cireumvolat 
et Cupido ’ {('arm. i. 2. 33f.), or the passage in 
which Virgil connects her with the Venus of 
Cyprus, ‘Turn vicina astris Krycino in vertice 
sedes Eundatur Veneri Maine* (Ain. v. 759f.)? + 
Venus Victrix and Venus Genetrix, also, just 
develop ideas which we have already seen com¬ 
bined in ’ A(ppo5lTTj OvpavLa , viz. that of the martial 
goddess of victory, and that of the fertile mother 
of all.: 

Some account of the temple and rites of tho 
Paphian Aphrodite is given by Tacitus {Hist. ii. 
2. 3).§ liivvpas, a personage who plays a consider¬ 
able part in Cyprian mythology (cf. 11. xi. 19-23), 
was its reputed founder ; the priests of the goddess, 
who were also kings, were styled Kivupadal. Only 
male victims were offered in sacrifice to her, kids 
being accounted the best for purposes of exti- 
spicium , for their skill in which her priests were 
famed. No blood, however, was shed upon tho 
altar, which, though standing in the open air, was 
supposed never to he rained upon. The goddess 
herwlf was symbolised by a cone.|| Her devotees 
wen initiated with impure rites.II Doves were 

* Preller, Griech. Mythol .3 i. pp. 279 a - 8 , 280*, 281b 

f Votive tablets found at Eryx boar also the inscription 
Vknkrki Ericinai (Cl L 72:-;i -5, 7257). 

t See further, Prollor, Horn. Mythol .3 i. pp. 430, 437, 442f., 445, 

| On the site, dimensions, etc. of the ancient temple, in so 
far as they can be recovered by excavation, the report of the 
Cyprus Exploration Fund in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1888, pp. 14D-224, supersedes everything that had been previously 
written. (The statements of Pi Cesnola in his work on Cyprus 
are highly untrustworthy; see ib. p. 204 f. ; Gardner, New 
Chapters in Greek History, p. 176.) Tho principal ancient 
notices respecting the temple are collected by M. ft. James, 
ib. p. 176-192. 

A Simulacrum dem non ettigie lmmana, continuus orbis Iatiore 
initio tenuom in ambitum met as modo exsurgens, et ratio in 
obscuro. Upon tho coins of Cyprus, struck under the ltom. 
emperorSj in the name of the K vxpittv, this sacred cone, 

standing in its temple, with a dove, or doves, on the roof, is a 
constant feature ; see Perrot et Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Cyprus 
and Phoen. figs. 68,199, 202 (Eng. tr. i. pp. 123, 2/'6, 281); Rawlln- 
son, Hist, of Pham. p. 145 ; or Head, p. G28. Stone cones about 
a yard in height, also, no doubt, symbolising the goddess, have 
been found at Athitfnau (Golgi), and in Gozzo (Gaulus) and 
Malta (Perrot et Chip. figs. 205, 223); and a cone is often 
figured on gems, etc. (ib. figs. 29, 232, cli. iv. end). 

Clem. Alex. Protrep. pp. 12, 18; Arnob. adv. Gents*, v. 19; 
Justin, xvlii. 6. Cf. the^close of the passage of Hdt. (i. 199) 
referred to above, in*tx? h r^> KCxpev irri wttpet*knrt<H 
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sacred to her.* A large number of inscriptions 
have been found at Paphos, headed llatylq. Atypo- 
5irr) : in many of these parents dedicate their 
children to the goddess.f 

Ashtart appears to have been generally repre¬ 
sented as a female figure, somewhat short in stature, 
usually naked, \Vith rounded limbs, but sometimes 
draped, tire hands supporting the breasts,: or some¬ 
times with one holding a dove in her bosom ; § 
terra-cotta statuettes of this description are found 
not only in Cyprus, but also upon most of tho 
isles and coasts of the Aegean Sea. Eigs. 381, 
382 in Eerrot and Chipiez’ work are particularly 
interesting. The right hand here supports the 
breast, while the left hand is extended downwards 
in front: may figures of this kind, one is tempted 
to ask, have formed the tyne out of which the 
Venus of Medici was ultimately developed ? || Clay 
figures, of the same general type, usually con¬ 
sidered to represent Ishtar, are also found in 
large numbers in the ruins of Mesopotamia, and at 
Susa. 11 

In some localities ‘Ashtart seems further to have 
been regarded as a moon-goddess. Thus Lucian 
{De dea Syria, § 4), speaking of tho temple at 
Sidon, mentioned above, says, cos plv avrol Xtyovaiv, 
’A ardpTTji iarlv- 'Ao’Tapnjv S' Sok^oj 'ZfXqvalriv 

tpLpevai ; and Herodian declares (v. 6. 10) that 
O vpavlav 4'olviKes 'Aorpodpxrjv dropd^ovai, achfjvqv tb/aa 
OPhovres.** 

How this transformation of the character ol 
Ishtar ft took place is not perfectly certain. It is 
conceivable that Baal, as Haul Shanmim (Baal of 
heaven), was identified with the sun ; and hence 
his consort 'Ashtart might not unnaturally be 
regarded as the moon. Another explanation is, 
however, possible. There was great intercourse in 
antiquity between Phoenicia and Egypt; and the 
influence of Egy^t is palpably impressed upon 
Phoen. art. Tho Egyp. goddesses Isis and Hathor, 
now, are habitually represented as supporting upon 

* Cf. Antiphanes, ap. Athen. vi. 71, p. 257, xiv. 70, p. 655 ; amt 
the Paphiie columhai of Martial (viii. 28), etc. Many representa¬ 
tions of doves in marble and terra-cotta have been found in 
and about the site of the temple. The dove is also often figured 
on the coins of Paphos, sometimes with tho head of Aphrodite 
on the obverse : see J. P. Six’s Essay on tho Coins of Cyprus in 
tho Revue Numistnatique, 1883 (n. 269 ff.), pp. 355-367, 364 
(where No. 30 = Gardner, Types of Greek Corns, x. 47), and PI 
vii. 18. 

t Le Pas and Waddington, Inscriptions recueillies en Grice, 
etc., 2794, 2798 (here o cceyof K twpxiuv dedicates his grand¬ 

son), 2801: Journ. of Hell. Studies, l.c. p. 225 fT. Nos. 8, 33, 
36, 39, 41, 42, etc.; p. 259. 

J Perrot et Chipiez, fig. 291, from Tlmrros in Sardinia; fig. 
321, from Cyprus; figs. 374, 376, with strange heads, and huge 
ears and earrings; figs, 379, 380; fig. 417-ltawl. p. 204 (four 
well-modelled figures, on a sarcophagus, from Amathus); fig. 550 
(two figures, on a decorated patera, now at Athens, with an 
Aram, inscription, 83 133^: Euting, Punische Steins , p. 
33f.). In fig. 150, from Cyprus, tho hands are on the waist; 
similarly in a bas-relief from Ashkelon, fig. 314 (Eng. tr. ii. fig. 
38 [fig. 277 of the orig. =flg. 1, vol. ii. of tr.]). 

§ Fig. 20 ; fl£. 142=ftawl. Phoen. p. 327; fig. 323, from Sardinia. 
Tho figures, similar in general appearance, but holding a disc 
on the breast, may represent the same goddess (ib. fig. 193 ; fig. 
233, from Sardinia (these two also in ftawl. p. 142); fig. 290, from 
Tharros ; fig. 324 ; likewise the seated figures, with the hands on 
tho knees (fig. 299, fig. 322). Whether figures of the typo repre¬ 
sented in fig. 345, arapeu, with the hands straight down the 
sides, also represent her, is uncertain. 

|| K. Curtius, ‘ Das Phdn. Urbild der Medicelschen Venus,’ 
in tho Archaol. Zeit. 1869, p. 63; cf. Perrot et Chip. pp. 566 f., 
627 [ Eng. tr. ii. 165, 225], 

U See Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 477 ; Loftug, Chaldee a 
and Susiana, p. 379 f. (of the Persian age); Perrot and Chip. 
Hist, of Art in Chald. and Ass. 1. 80, 83 (tig. 16); Rawl. Ane. 
it on A i. 14o; Heuzey, Les figurines antiques de terre cuite du 
Muste du Louvre (1883), Plate ii. 3,4 ; iii. (cf. those from Cyprus, 
iv., Ix. 4, 6, x. 7, xi. 6; and Hhodes, xii. 6); and in the Rev. 
Arch, xxxix. (1885), pp. 1-10. 

** Whether tho name Ashtkroth-Karnaim contains an allusion 
to this aspect of 'Ashtart (‘ the 'Ashtarts of the two horns ’) is 
uncertain ; ftarnaim may be the name of a locality (‘'Ashtaroth 
of— i.e. near—tfarnaim ’). 

ft For Ishtar, though sister of Shamaah (the sun-god), is 
daughter of Sin (the moon-god), not the moon-goddess herself. 
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their head, between two cow-horns, the solar disc.* 
Isis, further, is stated by Plutarch to have jour¬ 
neyed to Byblus (Gebal), where she was called by 
some’A arcipTij ; + and in the famous Stele of Yehaw- 
melek, king of Gebal, the king is represented as 
making his offerings before a horned goddess, 
closely resembling the Egyp. Isis, while the accom¬ 
panying inscription is a petition addressed by him 
to his ‘mistress, the lady of Gebal .’X Philo of 
Byblus says also that *A<rrdpT7] ij /acyLoTT} . . . intO-que 
rg ISLq. K€(pa\y ficHTiXelas 'rrapdarjfj.oy Ke<pa\)jv ratipov 
(Sanchoniathon, ed. Orelli, p. 34). In the light of 
these facts it is not impossible, as Moyer suggests, 
that the disc and horns with which 'Ashtart was 
represented may have been misunderstood, and 
taken to be the symbols of the full and crescent 
moon respectively. 

'Ashtart, then, if what has been said above bo 
correct, was the link connecting Ishtar with Aphro¬ 
dite and with Venus. Born originally in the far 
E., the goddess was born again, for the Greeks, 
from the foam {d<pp6s) by Cyprus ; and once brought 
under touch of the creative genius of Greece, her 
character was transformed ; particular aspects of it 
were made more prominent; if in one direction she 
was identified more and more with the sensuous 
side of human nature, in other directions her attri¬ 
butes were idealised ; she furnished art with its 
most attractive ideals of female grace and beauty 
(hce already It. xiv. ‘214-217—her Kcarbv l/idvra) ; 
she became even the personification of the all- 
pervading, living force of nature. ‘ Oomme la 
nature menus dont se resumaient et se personni- 
fiaient sous ce norn toutes les energies, Astart<$, 
vraie souveraine du monde, dans son activit6 sans 
repos, ne cessait de detruire et de cr6er, de cr6er et 
do detruire. Par la guerre et par les tl6aux de 
tout genre, clle 61iminait les Otres inutiles et 
vieillis ; on inline temps, par Tumour et la genera¬ 
tion, elle pr^sidait au perpetuel renouvellenient de 
la vie.’?} This far-reaching conception of the 
range of her activity is exhibited strikingly in a 
passage placed by 1’lautus in the mouth of an 
Athenian woman,|| and in the fine exordium, 
addressed to the ‘yEneadum genetrix,’ with which 
Lucietius opens his great poem, De rerum nafura.1l 

Traces of a corresponding Sem. deity elsewhere .— 
There was a S. Sum. male deity, 'Athtar (which 

agrees phonetically with Ishtar; cf. tfVcJ, l* > 
etc.), mentioned in the Salwan inscriptions (from 
Sank, the capital of Yemen); but little definite 
is at present known about him, except that the 
gazelle or antelope was sacred to him.** 

'There are also some compound names of deities, 
in which 'Ashtar (or ’Ashtart) forms part. Mesha 
relates (Stone, l.c.) that he ‘devoted’ 7UU0 Isr. 
captives to vojinvy, i.e.'Ashtar-chemosh, or'Ashtar 
of ChCundsh. Among the Phoenicians, also, we lind 
Mil tc ashtart, a deity formed by combination of the 

* See representations in Itawlinson, Hint, of Anc. Kg. i. 365, 
308 ; orMaspero The Dawn of Civilization, pp. 132, 175,177, 187. 

f De. Osir. et Jside , 5 15. 

t CIS i. i. 1. See representations in Itawlinson, Hint, of 
Phoen. p. 340 ; or Perrot et Chipiez, i. p. 69 ; cf. also the impos¬ 
ing bronze figure in the last-named work, p. 78 (lijj. 26). Tho 
name of this goddess is not given ; but it is highly probable that 
It was 'Ashtart; coins of Byblus exhibit habitually a cone 
(which, aB has been shown, was her symbol), standing in the 
court of a temple (see the excellent representation in Perrot et 
Chip. fig. 19 (p. 61), or Kawl. Plum. p. 146). 

5 Perrot et Chipiez, p. 6!); cf. 321, and cup. 626-628 [Eng. 
tr. i. 69f., 331 f., ii. 224-226). 

8 ‘ l>lva Astarte, hominum deorumque vis, vita, sains : rursus 
endem quit) ebt Pernicies, mors, interitus. Mare, tellus, caelum, 
salera, Jovis quajeumque templa colimus, eius duountur nutu, 
illi obtemperant, Earn speotant’ ( Mercator , IV. vi. 825 ff.). 

U See parallels from earlier Or. poets in Muuro’s notes ad lac. 

** Mordtmann and Muller, Sab. Denkmaler, 1883, p. 66; W. U. 
Smith, US* p. 466. Cf. Barton, l.c. p. 5317. ; iJathgen, pp. 117— 
121. The epithet Jp"itr seems to indicate that he was viewed as 
the rising (morning) star; cf. Ilommol, SiidA rab. Chrestom., 
1898, p. y3. 


attributes of Milk (Moloch) * and 'Ashtart ( CIS 
I. i. 8 1 250 3 ; and in tlie Inscr. of Masubt), and 
Eshmun ashtart ( ib. 215). Among Aram.-speak¬ 
ing peoples nntyy became inny (cf. ibv, nAd, etc.), 
which was soon written “iny,^ whence 'Arapyans 
(Palmyrene nnjnny,§ Syr. also represented 

by A epKcru)), i.e. 'Athtar of 'Ali,\\ the name of a 
deity much worshipped in parts of Syria, esp. at 
liierapolis (between Antioch and Edessa), and also 
(2 Mae 12 2G ) at Karnion (probably either near 
to, or identical with, ‘Ashteroth-lyaraaim: see 
Ashtaroth). 

See, further, Roscher’s Auitf. Lexicon der Griech. u. Rom. 
Mythol. (1884-1890), arts. Astartr (by E. Meyer), and Athro- 
iutb (by lloschcr and Furtwangler), pp. 396 IT., 400 ft ; Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, chB. xxi.-xxiii. (which appeared since 
the above article was written). S. R. JL)KIVKR. 

ASHURITES (’"irc^n, B 0a aeipet, A Qaaovp, Luc. 
’ETpO*—Ono of the tribes over whom Ishboshetli 
ruled (2 S 2 9 ). The name is clearly corrupt, for 
neither the Assyrians (t:s : n), nor the Arabian tribe 
(onur* Gn 25 8 ) can be intended. Ewald, Thenius, 
Wellh. follow the Pesh. and Vulg. in reading ‘ the 
Geshurites’ ('-ntyjin), whose territory bordered on 
that of Gilead (Jos 12 3 13 11 ), and who might there¬ 
fore he suitably included here. It has been urged, 
however, against this view, that Geshur was an 
independent kingdom at this time (cf. 2 S 3 3 13 87 ), so 
that Ishboshetli could not have exercised control 
over it. We must therefore read, with Kohler, 
Klost., Kirkp., and Budde '"ltfsn ‘the Asherites,’ 
i.e. the tribe of Asher (cf. Jg l 38 ); this reading is 
supported by the Targ. of Jonathan (*u?n rr n~i by), 
and agrees well with the context; according to the 
latter, the dominions of Ishboshetli extended from 
Asher to Benjamin on the W. of Jordan, and 
further included the large tract of Gilead on the E. 

J. E. Stunning. 

ASHYATH (n$y).—An Asherite (1 Ch 7 s3 ). 

ASIA (’Aa/a) was the ltoman province which 
embraced the W. parts of the great peninsula 
now called Asia Minor, including the countries 
Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and great part of Phrygia, 
with the Dorian, Ionian, and AColian coast-cities, 
the Troad, and the islands off the coast (Lesbos, 
Chios, Samos, Patmos, Cos, etc.). The name, as 
thus used, was created by the Bom. administra¬ 
tion. The Gr. geographers generally employed 
the name Asia to denote the whole continent; but 
the Bomans during the 2nd cent. B.C. were 
accustomed to term the Pergamenian sovereigns 
(with whom they were in close political relations) 
‘ kings of Asia ’; and when Attalus III. bequeathed 
his kingdom to Borne in 133, it was formed into 
a province, and named Asia. With rare excep¬ 
tions, historians and geographers under the earlier 
Roman Empire use the name Asia only in 
j two senses,—either the Roman province or the 
entire continent. About A.D. 285, Asia was 
greatly reduced in size, Caria, Phrygia, Lydia, 
and Mysia (Hellespontus) being separated from it; 
and the name Asia was then restricted to the 
coast-cities and the lower valleys of the Mueander, 
Cayster, llermus, and Caicus. In the NT, 
as is generally agreed, ‘Asia’ means the Rom. 
province (Ac 2 W being a possible exception). At 
first Pergamos was the capital of the province ; 

* See the writer’s note on Dfc 18io. 

f Clerinont-Gaimeau, liecue.il d’Archtol. Orientate, I. (1888) 

p. 81. 

J Cf. Strabo, p. 785, ’Arttpyam Ty,r 'A Oxpxr [xotXoufi] ; and 
see Noldeke in the ZDMG , 1870, pp. 92, 109 ; E. Meyer, ib. 1877, 
pp. 730-734. The N. Arabian ‘Athar of Heaven’ has been 
already mentioned above. 

$ L>e Vogii6, Syris Centrale , No. 3, p. 8. See further 
Uathgon, pp. 68-75. 

|1 On the deity called 'Ati, cf. Rathgen, p. 70 f. 
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but after a time the superior advantages of Ephesus 
gave it the pre-eminence, and the rule was that 
the governors must land there. Under Augustus, 
and even earlier, Ephesus was the supreme ad¬ 
ministrative centre of Asia, and the headquarters 
of the groat provincial officials; hut the title 
‘ First of Asia * (irpuTT) ’Aalas) was keenly contested 
also hy Pergamos and Smyrna. The governor, 
who bore the title proconsul, was appointed hy the 
Senate hy lot from among the senior ex-consuls ; 
not less tnan live years must have elapsed between 
consulship and proconsulship ; and, owing to the 
number of ex-consuls, the usual interval became 
longer as time passed (being twelve or more 
years in the 2nd cent.). As a rule, the office was 
annual ; but in exceptional cases a second year, 
and still more rarely even a third year, of office 
was permitted. Asia was one of the most wealthy 
and populous and intellectually active of the 
Rom. provinces ; hence the natural sequence of 
the work done by Paul and Barnabas on their first 
journey was to preach in the great cities of Asia; 
and this was evidently St. Paul’s intention on his 
second journey, until he found himself prevented 
from speaking the word in Asia (Ac 16 r> ). The 
evangelisation of Asia Mas reserved for the third 
journey, when, during St. Paul’s residence of two 
years and three months in Ephesus, ‘the entire 
population of Asia heard the M’ord* (Ac 19 10 ); 
partly on account of the frequency with which the 
uoviucials caine to Ephesus for trade, religion, 
aw, or festivals; partly tlnough missions of St. 
Paul’s coadjutors to the leading cities of the 
province. In OT A poor., dating before the forma¬ 
tion of the Rom. province, the term Asia denotes 
the continent. On the Asian Jews, soo the cities 
Cos, Ephesus, Laodicea, etc. 

Literati'kb. —The best article on Asia ia In Ruggiero, Dizio - 
nario Ejriyrafico di Antichild. Romane: see also Mnrquardt, 
Rom. Stan (five rival tuny, i. pp. 833-340 ; Mommsen, Province* of 
the Rom. Emp. (Rom. (reach, v.) ch. viii.; and Ramsay, llis- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor , cha. A-K : the account of the 
proconsuls of y»?in driven hy Waddington, Fasten de la Province 
d’Asie, requires to be supplemented by the list of governors in 
the Dizionario. W. M. RAMSAY. 

ASIARCH ('Aatdpxys) was the title of certain 
officials of the Rom. province Asia, whose num¬ 
ber, tenure of office, and mode of appointment are 
most obscure. Such widely divergent views are 
still held about the Asiarchate that it is hardly 
>ossible to give any adequate account of it in our 
iraited space. The Asiarchs (like the analogous 
officials, Galatarch, Syriarch, Lykiarch, Pain- 
phyliarch, etc.) were provincial, not municipal 
officials; and they exercised certain powers in 
the Association in which the whole province of 
Asia united for the worship of Rome and the 
Emperors, called Commune Asiie {\\oivbv ’Acr/as). 
That the Asiarchs were the high priests of the 
temples of the Imperial worship erected by the 
Commune Asire in Pergamos, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Cyzicus, Sardis, and perhaps other cities (dpx^peds 
TTjf * Acrlas vaCov tCjv, or va oO too, iv liepy&pup, k.t.X.), is 
denied by some good authorities, but seems to us 
highly probable: we take the term A. as a popular 
conversational name, which gradually established 
itself even in official usage, for these ‘high priests 
of the temples of Asia.’ Wo also regard it as 
probable (though it cannot be definitely proved) 
that, beyond the high priests of the temples in 
the individual cities, there was a supreme high 
riest as head of the entire provincial cult. These 
igh priests seem, along with probably some other 
officials, to have formed a sort of Council, which 
managed the business of the Commune Asia, and 
had the disposal of certain funds intended for the 
maintenance of the Imperial temples and cere¬ 
monial. The Commune Asia celebrated in the 


great cities of the province festivals with games, 
called Koil'd ’Acrlas iv Sp.opv'Q, AaoSiKtlq., at.t.X. ; and 
the games Mere presided over by an A., perhaps 
the supremo A., if we are right in supposing his 
existence. It is not improb. that the Council of the 
Asiarchs sat at stated periods in the great citieB 
alternately ; and that they assembled at the city 
where the Koil'd ’Aafay were being held. In that 
case the Asiarchs were prob. assembled at Ephesus 
for such a purpose when they sent advice to St. 
Paul to consult his safety (Ac 19 31 ); and perhaps 
the festival had both brought together a vast 
crowd of the Asian populace, and shown clearly to 
the artisans that their trade in selling small shrines 
to the pilgrims and devotees who had Hocked to 
the festival was dwindling. The tenure of office of 
the Asiarchs, acc. to our view, was four years (a 
term which was very common for such offices in 
the E. provinces); but some high authorities hold 
that the Asiarchs were appointed annually. It is 
certain that the proconsul governing Asia (which 
see) took some part in the appointment; but the 
details are doubtful and disputed. An A. enjoyed 
great dignity in his native city, and coins or in¬ 
scriptions of very many cities in the province com¬ 
memorate the names of Asiarchs sprung from thence. 
They acted, doubtless, as presidents in local 
festivals as well as in the provincial games (K oivd 
’A arias), and, of course, incurred in such cases con¬ 
siderable expense, part of which was compulsory, 
but most was voluntary (from ambition, or gener¬ 
osity, or ostentation). 

Litkraturk.— Brandis in Pauly-Wiasowa’a Real-Encyclopaedic , 
arts. ‘Archiereus’ and ‘Asiarehoa’; Monceaux, De Communi 
A sue ; Buchner, De Neocoria ; Mommsen, Provinces of the Rom. 
Emp. (Romische Geschichte , vol. v.) ch. viii. ; Litfhtfoot, St. 
Ignatius and St. Polycar}), ii. p. 987 ff. ; Beurlier, Lc Cults 
Imperial; Guiraud, Les assemblies provinciates de l’ Empire 
Ilomain ; Hicks, Ancient Gr. Inscrip, in the Brit. Mus. iii. p. 
87; Ramsay, Classical Rev. iii. p. 174 ff., Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, i. pp. 66-58, and ii. ch. xi. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

ASIBIAS (A ’A aiplas, B *A<r cpdat), 1 Es 9 20 .— One 
of the sons of Phoros or Parosh who agreed to put 
away his ‘ strange ’ wife ; answering to Malchijah 
(2) in Ezr 1(P but A ’Aaapid, x 2aj3-, R om.). 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

ASIDE, that is, on (or to) one side, has a moral 
sense=astray, in Es 14 3 ‘They are all gone a., 
they are all together become filthy ’; Sir 2 7 ‘ go 
not a., lest ye fall.’ J. Hastings. 

ASIEL (Vto^).—4. Grandfather of Jehu a 
Simeonite ‘prince* (1 Ch 4 ;i5 ). 2. ( Asihel ) One of 

five writers employed by Ezra to transcribe the law 
(2 Es 14* 4 ). 3. (*Acrn)A ; lleb. Wy; AY Asael) A 
forefather of Tobit (To l 1 ). Probably a corrupt 
form of the name Jahzeel (^Nxrr Gn 4<r 4 ), a son of 
Naphtali; A. is said to belong to this tribe. 

J. T. Marshall. 

ASIPHA (A *A<ra</>c£, B Ta<m0d), 1 Es fi 29 .—His 
sons were among the temple servants who returned 
with Zerubbabol. Called Hasupha (K^bn) Ezr 2 a , 
Neh 7 *. H. St. J. Thackeray. 

ASMOD&US (hd^n To 3 8,17 ) is probably identi¬ 
cal with tho evil demon of the ancient Persian 
religion, yEsluna dirva = the ‘ covetous* or‘lustful 
demon.’ When the Hebrews borrowed the name, 
they connected it with *i?^, to destroy. Hence this 
is the being called 6 <5Xe0oeiW in Wis 18 28 , and 
= 6 avoXhuioy in Rev 9“. In the latter passage 
ho is styled ‘angel of the abyss’ and ‘ king* of the 
destructive creatures shaped like locusts, but with 
men’s faces and flowing hair. The only mention 
of Asmodreus in the Gr. Bible is in Tobit, where he 
is described as r6 vovripbv dcu/idviov ; Vulg. dmmonium 
nequissimum; but in the Aram, and Heb. YSS 
‘ lung of the Shedhim.* By this name he is known 
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in the Bab. Talmud ( Pesachim 110a), and in the 
Tar#, of Ec l 12 . Tn To (i 14 (B. Syr. Itala) we 
are told that he Moved* Sarah, the daughter of 
Raguel, and that he slew seven men to whom she 
was married as soon as they entered the nuptial 
chamber (3 8 ). When Tobias visited Kaguel, he also 
at once loved Sarah, and yet naturally was afraid to 
marry her; but his companion, Raphael in disguise, 
taught him how to exorcise the demon by a fumiga¬ 
tion of the heart and liver of a fish. The demon lied 
to Upper Egypt, where ho was pursued by Raphael 
and bound (To 8 8 ), after which the pious couple 
lived in peace. The Shcdhim are the ScufAbvia of the 
Gospel narrative. They were conceived by the 
Jews as distinct from the fallen angels of the Book 
of Enoch, in being mortal, of both sexes, and, 
according to some, the offspring of those angels 
and human mothers ( Chagigah 16a; Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus, ii. 759-793). As Sainmaol 
was head of all the Satans, so Asmodams was king 
of the demons, and the long-haired Lilith was 
their queen ( Erubin 100ft). In Talmudic legends, 
Asmodams was implicated in Noah’s drunkenness ; 
and after revealing to Solomon the whereabouts of 
the worm Samir, which noiselessly shaped the 
stones of the temple, he dethroned that monarch 
for a while, assumed his appearance, and was the 
real author of the olfences which history ascribes to 
Solomon. 

IjiTKRATURK.—Ofrorcr, Urchrutenthum, i. 878-424; Kolmt, 
Juili8('he, Anyeloloqie und Dainonologie , p. 72 ; Eisenmenger, 
Kntdecktet Judenthum, 1893 edition, ch. xvi. 

J. T. Marshall. 

ASNAH (fl}QK = Aram. ‘thorn bush,* ’Aarevd). 
—The head of a family of Nethinim which returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2 50 , 1 Es 5 slm ). 

ASOM ('A (rb/x), 1 Es 9 s *.—His sons were among 
those who put away their 4 strange ’ wives. Called 
Hashum (cr/j), Ezr 10 33 . 

ASP.— See Serpent. 

ASPALATHUS {damiXadof, balsamum , Sir 24 1B ). 
—The name of an aromatic associated with 
cinnamon in the passage cited, but impossible to 
identify. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xii. 52, and xxiv. 08, 
09) speaks of a thorny plant known by this name, 
and which in the first passage he identifies with 
the Erysisceptrum, and in the second seems to 
distinguish from it. The same plant is alluded to 
by other ancient authors, but with such indelinite- 
ness that we are unable to identify it with any 
known plant. It is probable that there were two 
or more plants, and more than one vegetable 
product, known by this name. G. E. Post. 

ASPATHA (NnpcN, Est 9 7 ).—The third son of 
Hainan, put to death by the Jews. The name is 
perhaps irom the Persian aspaddta, 4 given by the 
(sacrea) horse * (so Ges. Thesaurus , add.). 

II. A. White. 

ASPHALT.— See Bitumen. 

ASPHAR Pool (XdKKos 'A <r<f>dp), 1 Mac 9 M .—A 
pool in the desert of Tekoa, or Jeshimon, where 
Jonathan and Simon the Maccabees encamped. 
The site is doubtful. C. 11. Conder. 

ASPHARASUS (*Acr<pdpa<ros), 1 Es 5 8 .—One of the 
leaders of the return under Zerubbabel. Called 
Mispar (nptpp), Ezr 2 3 , and Mispereth (rr^ipp), Neh 7 7 . 

ASRIEL (Shtn^, in AV of I Oh 7 14 Ashriel). —A 
Manassite (Jos I7 a , Nu 26 81 ; in the latter the 
patron. Asrlelite occurs). Acc. to the LXX of 
1 Ch 7 14 A.’s mother was an Ar&mitess, a concubine 
of Manasseh. J. A. Selbik. 


ASS.—1. (yiDn, nbn hitmdr; 6vos, virofvytov, asinus). 
Ifamdr is the generic name for the ass, and the 
pecific designation of the he-ass (Arab, hirndr). 

Few animals are mentioned more frequently in 
the Scriptures than the ass. It was used for a 
variety of purposes. 

(1) For riding. For this purpose it was used 
by both rich and poor. Moses took his wife and 
two sons on an ass to Egypt, passing through the 
Sinaitic desert (Ex 4 20 ); Balaam rode a she-ass 
(Nu 22 al " M ); the unnamed prophet rode an ass 
(I K 13 13,23 - 24 .27-W). 8G ^d Aelisah (Jos If) 18 , Jg 
I 14 ), the thirty sons of Jair (Jg 10 4 ), the sons of 
Abdon (Jg 12 14 ), Abigail (1 S 25 20,23 ), Ahitho- 
phel (2 S 17 23 ), and Mephibosheth (2 S 19 26 ). 
When it is said that Christ is ‘lowly,’ because He 
should ride on an ass (Zee 9 U ; comp. Mt 21 7 ), 
the reference is not to any degradation in the 
riding of an ass, but to the peaceful nature of His 
advent. The horse was used in war, and a king 
coming on a horse would be surrounded by military 
circumstance and pomp. Asses are yet ridden by 
persons of rank in State and Church. There are 
many fine breeds of them, and every large city of 
the interior boasts its special strain. Many of 
these are sold at very high prices. They have a 
rapid walk, and an easy shullling pace or short 
canter. They are exceedingly sure-looted. Some 
of them are breast high, and weigh as much as a 
small horse. White asses (Jg 5 1U ) fetch specially 
high prices, and are very handsome beasts, while 
their caparisons are often quite magnificent. 
These consist of a thick stuifed saddle, often covered 
with crimson, or dark green, or other rich coloured 
cloth, bound with braids of brighter colours, and 
with silver ornaments and dangling tassels of 
woollen twist. The headstall and bridle are like¬ 
wise decorated with shells, silver studs, and plates, 
and not infrequently composed in part of silver 
chains. A collar of silver links, with a breastplate 
of the same metal, completes the adornment. 

(2) For burdens. Abraham probably loaded his 
ass with wood (Gn 22 3 ); the sons of Jacob loaded 
their asses with corn (Gn 42 26 * 37 ); Joseph sent 
twenty asses bearing the good things of Egypt to 
his father (Gn 45 23 ); Jesse sent an ass-load of 

{ irovisions by David to Saul (1 S 16 20 ); Abigail 
oaded her present to David on asses (1 S 25 18 ), as 
also Ziba (2 S 16 1 ); the provisions for the feast at 
David’s coronation at Hebron were brought on asses 
(1 Ch 12 40 ); asses were used in harvesting (Neh 
13 1B ). The ass is still the most universal of all 
beasts of burden in Bible lands. Small ones can 
be bought for a pound or two. There is a great 
variety in the breeds of pack-asses. Some are no 
larger than a Shetland pony, while others are as 
large as a small mule, and carry very heavy loads. 
They are very economical to keep, living on straw, 
thistles, stubble, and a very small quantity of 
grain, and standing any amount of exposure and 
harsh treatment. 

(3) For ploughing. The expression ear (Is 30 34 ) 
means to plough (comp. 32 30 ). It was not allowed 
to plough with an ox and an ass together (Dt 22 10 ). 
The writer has seen a camel and an ass yoked 
together to a plough. The equation of force was 
made by tethering the ass at the long end of a cross¬ 
bar, which was fastened to the front of the plough. 
Doubtless the reason of this prohibition was the 
principle of the Mosaic law, that there should be 
no intermixtures. Thus priests could not have 
patched or parti-coloured garments. Piebald cattle 
could not be offered in sacrifice. Cattle could not 
gender with a diverse kind. A field might not be 
sown with mingled seed. A garment could not be 
made of two different sorts of stuffs, as linen and 
woollen. A person with patches of leprosy, mixed 
with patches of clean skin, was unclean, while one 
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covered all over with leprosy was clean. This 
principle enters into the whole symbolic economy. 
It is intended to illustrate simplicity and purity. 
Asses’ milk is used as food by the Arabs, and 
is recommended for persons of scrofulous and 
tubercular tendencies. The ilesli of the ass was 
not allowed to the Hebrews as food, because the 
animal does not divide the hoof and chew the cud. 
In the famine at the siege of Samaria, however, 
‘an ass’s head was sold for eighty pieces of silver’ 
(2 K 6 M ). In Jg 15 1G Samson says, * with the 
jawbone of an ass, heaps upon heaps.’ In the 
Heb. there is a fine alliteration, errv-pq non “tan 
‘ with the jawbone of an ass a heap, two heaps,’ 
the word for ass and heap being the same. 

2. The she-ass (prist tithtin ; rj 6pos, 6pos 0tf\fia ; 
asina, Arab. *atdn) was Balaam’s mount (Nu 
22 21 * 83 ). Saul went to search for the stray she- 
asses of his father Kish (1 S 9 3 ). The Shunammite 
rode one (2 K 4 22,34 ). It has always been custom¬ 
ary to separate the females of the llocks and herds 
at times. David had an officer charged with the 
care of the she-asses at such times (1 Ch 27 30 ). 
It is said that the vigour of the stock of the Kgyp. 
ass is maintained by tying the she-asses at the 
border of the deserts on either side of the Nile 
Valley, so that they may receive the visits of the 
A sinus Onager, rail., the original of the domestic 
ass of the East. 

3. The Heb. term vy, 'ayir ; 7rw\oy; pullus asiiue ; 
Arab, jahsh, corresponds to four Eng. equivalents 
in the AV.—(1) Eoal (CJn 32 15 49 n ); (2) ass colt (Gn 
49 n , Jg 10 4 12 14 ); (3) young ass (Is 30 8 * 24 ); (4) 
colt (Job ll 12 , Zee 9 J ). The Arab, equivalent of 
the Heb. 'ayir is, as before said, jahsh, i.e. young 
ass, and not 'ayir, which means the ass in general, 
'fhe stupidity of the ass is proverbial in the East 
as well as in the West. The allusions to this quality 
in the Bible are not, however, unequivocal (Is P, 
Pr 26 s ). 

4. Two words are used in the Heb. for the wild 

ass —(1) *od, perc’ (Gn 16 ,a , where Ishmael is called 
a wild ass man, Job (i 5 ll 12 24 5 39®, Is 32 14 , Jer 2 24 , 
Hos 8°); (2) nny, 'drfidh (Job 39®, f)n 5 21 , Chald. anny). 
We have no philological grounds for determining 
the species referred to, nor any certainty that the 
terms are more specific than their Eng. equivalents. 
The parallelism in Job 39 5 does not necessarily 
imply two species. The Arabs have a large 
nuniDer of names for the lion, the camel, the 
horse, the ass, and other familiar animals. Tris¬ 
tram gives two species of wild asses as found in 
the deserts contiguous to Palestine, A sin us Qnacjer, 
Ball., which he considers to be 'ArCulh, and Asinns 
hemippus , St. Hil., which he regards as pere\ Eor 
neither of these specifications does he give any 
philological authority. It is safe to believe that 
the scriptural writers had no particular species in 
view, but the general characteristics of all known 
wild asses. G. E. Post. 

ASSAMIAS(B'A(T(ra/xfas, A' Aaafxlas, AV Assanias). 
—One of twelve priests entrusted with the holy 
vessels on the return to derns., 1 Es 8 64 . 

ASSAPHIOTH (B 'Aoaa<j>elw0, A 'AcrcufxpuvO, AV 
Azaphion), 1 Es 5 s3 . — His descendants returned 
with Zerubbabel among the sons of Solomon’s 
servants. Called Hassophereth (B 'A (refippad, A 
'A<r«f>6pa0), Ezr 2 M ; Sonhereth, Neh 7 67 (B A 
2a<pdpa6, k -0i). II. St. J. Thackeray. 

ASSASSIN. —Used in UV of Ac 21 s8 as a transla¬ 
tion of the Greek <rucdptos (AV ‘murderer’). St. 
Paul is said to have been mistaken by Lysias, the 
chief captain, for the Egyptian who liad ‘led into 
the wilderness the 4000 men of the Assassins.’ 
j According to Jos. there arose in Jiuhea during 


the procuratorship of Eelix a body of men called 
(riKapan. They were robbers, who carried under 
their garments a short sword, about the sizo of a 
Persian scimitar (dtapdfcris), curved like a Roman 
sic a, whence their name, which was of Latin 
origin. They used to commit their murders openly, 
and by day, mingling in the crowd at feasts. Their 
first conspicuous exploit was the murder—accord¬ 
ing to Josephus at the instigation of Felix—of 
Jonathan, son of Annas, who had been high priest 
(prob. in 55 or 56 A.D.). After this, men lived in 
constant dread of them. They were conspicuous 
under Felix, who sent troops against them, and 
at a later date they took a leading part in the 
Jewish War, and in the disturbances which led to 
it, being always amongst the most violent of the 
combatants. They held Masada, and from thence 
pillaged the country. Eventually some of them 
dispersed to Egypt and Gyrene, where, under the 
combined influence of want and fanaticism, they 
introduced a reign of terror. 

Josephus never definitely connects them with the 
Egyptian (wh. see), as dues St. Luke. 

Apart from the illustration allbrded to the 
narrative of the Acts, the robbers and impostors 
who were so numerous at this time, illustrate the 
fanaticism, both religious and political, which 
culminated in the fall of Jerusalem. 

Litkratcrk.—J os. Ant. xx. viil. ft, 10, ix. 3; /?./ it. xiii. 8, 
xvii. tf, iv. vli. 2, ix. 6, vii. viii. 1, 2, 4, 6, x. 1, 2; Hohurer, 
LiJP t. ii. 178IT. A. C. HF.ADLAM. 

ASSAULT.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

ASSAY is not found as subst. As verb it hns 
two general meanings: 1. Test, prove, of which the 
only example is in the Preface, 1611, ‘ To a. whether 
my talent . . . may be profitable in any measure 
to God’s Church.’ 2. Set oneself to do (more than 
merely attempt); so all the occurrences in AV: 
Dt 4 34 * Hath God a 1 '* 1 to go and take him a nation ? ’ 
Job 4 2 ‘ If w r e a. to commune with thee* (both npj); 

1 S 17 39 * David girded his sw ord upon his armour 
(KV apparel), and he a*' 1 to go’ (Sn;) ; Ac 9 2G ‘he 
a'*' 1 to join himself to the disciples,’ 16 7 ‘ they a* 1 to 
go into Bithynia,’ 2 Mac 2 23 (all ireipdfa ); He ll 28 
‘ which the Egyptians a l,,g to do’ (ireipap \a/3oWes). 
RV retains all these, and adds Ac 24 G ‘who, more¬ 
over, a* d to profane the temple’ (rrcipdfa, AV ‘who 
also hath gone about to 1 ); 26 21 ‘ the Jew s . . . a rd 
to kill me ’ ( Treipdopcu , AV * went about to kill me ’). 

J. Hastings. 

ASSEMBLE, now almost entirely intrans., is 
trails., intrans., and rellex. in AV, as Mic 4 0 ‘In 
that day, saith the Lord, w ill I a. her that halteth, 
and I will gather her that is driven away’; Dn 6 11 
‘ Then these men a* 1 (KV ‘ a wl together ’), and found 
Daniel’; Nu 10 3 ‘all the assembly shall a. them¬ 
selves to thee’ (RV ‘gather themselves unto 
thee’). ‘A. together’ occurs as tr. of the same 
verbs without change of meaning ; and even ‘ a. 
together with,’ Ac l 4 ‘and [Jesus] being a* d to¬ 
gether with them’ (<rvpa\t^6ptPos, wdtli avrois under¬ 
stood ; AVm and RVm ‘eating with them’ after 
Vulg. conveseens. The reference would then be 
to Lk 24 41 , Jn 21 12 , where Jesus is spoken of as 
‘eating with’ the disciples. But this meaning of 
cTvpa\lfa, as if derived from <J\y, ‘ salt,’ instead of 
a\r)s, ‘crowded,’ is scarcely made out). In He 10-® 

‘ not forsaking the a ,J1,r of yourselves together,’ the 
Gr. is a noun {tirKrvpaywyf)). ‘A. into’ is found 
Jer 21 4 ‘I will a. (RV ‘gather’) them into the 
midst of the city.’ J. Hastings. 

ASSEMBLY. —A. is employed in AV as the 
rendering of several Heb. words, the two most 
important of which are rny and Vnq. The Revisers, 
however, have endeavoured (as they have them- 
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selves explained in their Preface) ‘ to preserve a 
consistent distinction ’ between the words * assembly’ 
and ‘ congregation,’ 4 without aiming at absolute 
uniformity.’ This they have done by rendering 
^njj and its cognate verb by * assembly ’ and 
1 assemble,’ retaining ‘ congregation ’ for rny. This 
last is the older word of the two, denoting a 
gathering or assembly of any kind, whether for 
deliberative (as Gn 41r) or other purposes. Gradu¬ 
ally, however—mainly through the influence of 
Dt—assumed a more technical signification as 
denoting the Israelitish community, in whole or in 
part. Thus ni,v Snp, Dl 23 2ff *, denotes the theo¬ 
cratic community. 4 The assembly 5 par excellence 
is frequent in P in the sense just given, although 
not so characteristic of this document as the 
synonymous term rny, which occurs over a hundred 
times in the technical sense of the theocratic 
community or congregation of the Exodus. It is 
doubtful if rny occurs in any genuine pre-exilic 
text in this sense. See CONGREGATION. 

Literature. —Moore, Judges, 20*, crit. note; Giesebrecht in 
Stado’s ZritsrJirift , i. 243 f. On Vnp read Ilolzinger, ibid. ix. 105 f. 
On ivvo/xo( ix.K\vi<ria. (Ac ID 3 **), Ramsay in Expos. 5th Sor. iii. 137 ff. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

ASSENT, the suhst., in the archaic sense of 
accord or consent, occurs 2 Ch 18** 4 the words of 
the prophets declare good to the king with one a.’ 
(ns, 11V 4 mouth ’). Cf. Carlyle, Past and Present , 

4 Travelling with one a. on the broad way.’ The 
verb is found Ac 24 H 4 the Jews also a*" 1 ’ (Tit <rw- 
lOevroy edd. cwevlOevTo, RV 4 joined in the charge’). 

J. Hastings. 

ASSESSOR.—An a. is one who sits beside a 
magistrate to act as his adviser. The word occurs 
only 1 Es 9 U RV, 4 Mosollamus and Levis and 
Sabbateus were a 8 to them’ (awe^pdfSevcrav avroU, 
lit. 4 judged alongside of them’). The simple verb 
ppaftcvu , 4 to act as umpire, arbitrate,’ occurs Col 3 1 ® 
4 Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts,’ IlVin 
4 arbitrate ’; see Meyer and Light-foot, in loc. The 
compound Karafipafievio is found Col 2 18 4 Let no man 
beguile (RV 4 rob’) you of your reward’; k. = 4 to 
decide against one/ and 4 to decide against one 
unjustly/ hence 4 to rob.’ J. HASTINGS. 

ASSHUR.—See Assyria. 

ASSHURIM (o'^^.-An Arab tribe, descended 
from Abraham and Keturah (Gn 25 s ), whose 
identity cannot be traced. (Cf. Dillinann and 
Dclitzsch l.c.). J. A. Selrie. 

ASSIDUOUS, only Wis 8 18 RV 4 in a. commun¬ 
ing with her is understanding ’ (tv <n/yyv/u.va<rlg. 
dfuXlas, i.e. 4 in constant exercise of fellowship.’ 
The simple yiipvavla is used 1 Ti 4 8 <tco/aci tikt) 7., 
4 bodily exercise’). J. Hastings. 

ASSIR (tcs). —1. A son of Korah (Ex G'-’ 4 , 1 Ch 
5*0. 2. A son of Ebiasapli (1 Ch 6 23,87 ). 3. A son 

of Jeconiah (AV and RVm of 1 Ch 3 17 ). It is 
prob., however, that RV correctly renders 4 Jeconiah 
the captive ’ (npN). See Qxf. Ileh. Lex. s.v. 

J. A. Selrie. 

ASSOCIATE.—Only Is 8°, and there reflex., 4 A. 
yourselves, 0 ye people.’ Heb. not from nyi ‘ 
ne friendly,’ ‘combine together,’as T.arg., Vulg., 
AV, etc. ; but from yyj 4 to make a noise/ RV 
4 Make an uproar’; though Del. prefers yyq * to be 
evil ’; while Cheyne follows LXX, yvQre (i.e. ij^), 
‘ take knowledge.’ J. Hastings. 

ASSOS ("A<r<ros), in the Roman province of Asia, 
was an ancient city on the S. coast of the 
Troad, some miles E. of Cape Lectum ; the Aeolic 
dialect was spoken in it; and it was said to be an 
iEolic colony. It was planted on a hill that rises 


with a long sleep ascent from the water’s edge ; 
and the natural strength was increased by walls, 
which still stand in wonderfully good preservation. 
The sculptures of the temple of Athena on the 
summit of the hill (most of which are now in Paris, 
the rest being in Constantinople and Boston, 
U.S.A.) are among the most important remains of 
archaic Gr. art. The harbour of A., formed by an 
artificial mole, was situated at the foot of the hill 
on which the city stood ; and beside it now cluster 
the houses of the modern village Behram. This 
harbour gave the city considerable importance in 
the coasting trade 01 ancient times (Ac 20 13 ), as is 
attested by its coinage, which begins early in the 
5th cent, (when the city was released from the 
Persian domination), an(f continues as late as A.D. 
235. The importance of A. under the Pergamenian 
kings is shown by its re-foundation with the name 
Apollonia, a favourite Pergamenian name (Pliny, 
NH v. 123). The trade of great part of the S. 
Troad has passed through the harbour of A. 
at all periods of history. It was connected by 
a Roman road with Troas and the coast of the 
Troad generally, and the road from Troas to A. re¬ 
quired less time than the voyage round the long 
projection of Cape Lectum (Ac 20 13 ). Wheat was 
extensively grown in the district, according to 
Strabo, p. 735 ; but valonia is the chief modern 
export. 

Literature.—'T he best account- of A. is by J. T. Clarke, Report 
on the 1 nvcatiijations at Ashos, Ronton 18-S2. Many inscriptions 
are published by Sterrctt in Papers of A mrrican School at 
Athens , i. pp. 1-00. W. M. RAMSAY. 

ASSUR (2 Es 2 8 )=Asshur, Assyria. 

ASSURE, ASSURANCE. -Assure in the sense of 
‘give conlidenee to/ ‘confirm/ is used in 1 Jn ,‘P 
4 hereby we know that we are of the truth, and 
shall a. our hearts before him’ (ntlOu, lit. ‘per¬ 
suade ’). Cf. 2 Ti 3 U 4 Abide thou in the things 
which thou . . . hast been a ed of’ ( 7 rurrou;), and 
Ac 17 S1 4 He hath given assurance (rEtis) unto all 
men.’ Assurance is RV tr. of vnoaraaLs (AV ‘sub¬ 
stance’), lie II 1 , a word of great importance in Gr. 
philosophy and Clir. theology, and which occurs in 
NT 2 Co9 4 , RV ‘confidence ’ ; 11 17 RV ‘conlidenee ’; 
He l 3 RV 4 substance ’; 3 14 RV 4 conlidenee.’ 4 Full 
a.’ is the tr. of nXypcnpopla, Col 2 2 , He G 11 (RV 
4 fulness’), 1() 22 (RV 4 fulness’); but the same word 
is tr. ‘much a.’ in 1 Th 1 ®. A. is found also 
Wis G 18 4 the a. of incorruption ’ (fteftaLojais dcpdapaLas). 
Cf. Ac 16 10 ‘assuredly gathering’ (aunplpafovres, 
RV 4 concluding ’). J. Hastings. 

ASSURANCE. —The religious and moral value 
of linn conviction is fully recognised in Scripture. 
It is the very aim and object of the divine message 
in whatever form it comes to produce it. Without 
it there cannot he that peace and joy in the soul 
which constitute the highest blessing of religion, 
nor that inward strength which alone can fit man 
for moral conquest. The want of it makes the 
4 double-minded man,’ who is compared to the 
‘surge of the sea, driven by the wind and tossed’ 
(Ja 1°). Even in OT times it was realised, as shown 
in the beautiful description of Isaiah (32 17 ), where 
for AV 4 quietness and assurance* RV reads 4 quiet¬ 
ness and confidence ,’ the original word denoting 
‘to haim upon something/ hence fig. ‘to trust.’ 
A word by which St. Paul expresses this state of 
mind is 7r6reia><,cu, 4 1 am persuaded/ whether he 
refers to the certainty of God’s love in Christ 
(Ro 8 s8 ), or to that which he had committed to his 
Lord (2 Ti l 12 ). The term, however, most fre¬ 
quently used for A. in NT and also in patristic 
writers is T\rjpo(pop[a. From the fact t-liat the 
cognate verb appears probably for the first time in 
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the LXX of Ec 8 11 , where it is a tr n of the lleb. 

Cremer {Bib. Theol. Lex.) infers that it was 
of Alex, origin. It means ‘ to bo fully persuaded, 
to be fixed and firm’ (lio 14 5 , Col 4 1J ). The noun 
occurs in Col 2 2 , irX. criW<rews, ‘full a. of 
understanding’; l Th l 6 iv 7 rX. iroWy; He 6 U 7 rX. 
rijs tXnLdos ; lie 10 22 7 rX. irlarcus. In the last two 
passages liV (also Westcott in loc.) renders 7 rX. by 
the simpler word fulness rather than full assurance 
(as AV), ‘ the full measure or development of hope,’ 
‘faith which has reached its mature vigour.’ 

A. Stewart. 

ASSURBANIPAL. —Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, 
died in B.c. 668, while on his way to suppress a re¬ 
bellion in Egypt. SamaS-sum-ukln ( Zaoadovxu'os 
of Ptolemy), an illegitimate son, had been set over 
the province of Babylon. Assurb&nipal was heir 
to the throne at Nineveh. A lleb. writing of the 
name is probably found in Ezr 4 10 hsjpk (Schrader, 
COT ii. 65; Delitzsek, Taradies , 329; contra, 
IIal6vy, Revue Etudes Juices , ix. 12). llis own 
cuneiform annals and letters give us an abundance 
of information regarding his Tong reign. His lirst 
expedition was tlie prosecution of the unfinished 
campaign of his father against the Ethiopian 
Tirhakah. This rebellious leader fled to Ethiopia 
only to await the withdrawal of the Assyr. forces. 
The native governors of the provinces, as Neclio and 
Sarludari, were aroused by Tirhakah to form a 
coalition against foreign authority. But Assyria 
pounced down upon them, carried off prisoners, 
and drove Tirhakah back to his lair, where he 
died about B.C. 664. Egypt was again tranquil, 
though hiding a volcano. An invasion of Egypt 
by Tanhtamon (Assyr. Urdamani) precipitated the 
last aud decisive campaign of A. In b.c. 662 the 
Assyr. army fell upon Egypt, and drove Tanht- 
amon out of its bounds, captured and plundered 
Thebes, and carried oil* to Nineveh great booty. 
This concluded the sway of Ethiopia over the land 
of the thrifty Egyptian. 

A.’s next expedition enveloped the E. coast of 
the Mediter. Sea, which rendered him submission. 
The king of Lydia, Janus-like, gave presents 
to A., and made a league with Tusamilki of Egypt. 
This combination succeeded finally in throwing 
Assyria out of Egypt. The country of Van next 
fell before the arms of A. Elam, which had for 
centuries stood as a peer of its neighbours, fell at 
last, after several bloody battles continuing through 
a course of years, at the feet of the conqueror from 
Nineveh, llis half-brother at Babylon, elated with 
flatteries and thirsting for independence, throw off 
the yok< of Nineveh. A. swept down upon Bab., 
overthrew the opposition, and captured the city. 
The seceding ruler, fearing the wrath of A., took 
refuge in his palace, ami burned it over his head (B.c. 
648). The secession of SamaS-Sum-uktn is probably 
(Schrader COT ii. 53-59) but a hint at a general 
uprising against Assyria throughout the S.W., in 
which Manasseh of Judah was involved (2 Ch 
33 u ). The Arabians likewise were forced to sub¬ 
mission, and A. was again lord of his empire. 

This great warrior was also an enthusiast in 
other occupations. With the help of Assur and 
IStar he was able to cope with and slay lions. 
One of his chief sports seems to have been fighting 
lions, either those which were wild in the forests or 
those which were loosed from cages for the purpose. 

But the most important feature of his career for 
us was his interest in literature. His library in 
Nineveh, which was uncovered by G. Smith, has 
preserved for us thousands of clay tablets, which 
were copied from older tablets in other libraries of 
his land. The topics treated are historical, ethical, 
linguistic, religious, and many others—all pertain¬ 
ing to Assyria and Babylonia. i 


As a builder, he was equal to his predecessors. 
The remains of his palace at Kouyunjik testify 
to the architectural ingenuity and taste of the 
monarch. In many cities of nis empire he built 
beautiful temples to the gods, and adorned all with 
exquisite pieces of art. He laid every available 
source under tribute to his royal enterprises. 

As a ruler and warrior, as a builder, as a littera¬ 
teur, he is well deserving the title given him in 
Ezr 4 10 . The last years of his reign are compara¬ 
tively wrapped in obscurity. 

Litkrature.—I n the original, G. Smith, Ilist.. of Assurb. t 
original and interlinear tr. 1871; As. Disc. p. 317 IT.; Rawlinson, 
West. Asiatic Inscrip, iii. 17-27, 30-34, v. 1-10, iii. 28, 35-38, iv.$ 
46-47; S. A. Smith, Keilschiifttexte Asurb. lief ten ii. und iii. 
In tr. UP vol. i. 1st aeries, p. 65 f.; Keilinsch. Jiibliot. ii. pp. 
162-269; S. A. Smith, Keilschrifttexte Asurb. Heft. i. 

Ira M. Prick. 

ASSWAGE (so AV, after the common, though 
not invariable, spelling of the 16th to 18th cent., 
liV ‘assuage’) is used trans. Job 16 5 - K , Sir 18 16 
‘shall not the dew a. the heat*'’; and intrans. 
Gn 8 l ‘the waters a ed .’ J. Hastings. 

ASSYRIA (n^H).— 

1. Natural Features and Civilization, 
ii. History. 

1. Sources. 

2. Chronology. 

3. Annals of the Kings, 
iii. Literature. 

A. is the country, famed in antiquity, on the east 
of the middle Tigris between 35° and 37° N. lat. 
The only town on the west of the Tigris, on the 
Mesopotamian tableland, was the old capital of 
the kingdom, Assur, from which the whole land 
takes its name. Its northern boundary is formed 
by the wilds of the Armenian-ICurdish mountains, 
in which the Tigris rises, and through which it 
Hows till it enters the plain near Nineveh, over 
against the town which is now called Mosul. 
On the east it is bounded by the ranges of 
Zagros, which derive their name from the Assyrian 
zakru , ‘pointed, high.’ These ranges form a 
continuation of the Armenian mountains, and 
reach as far as Elam. They are the source of the 
great and little Zab, which flow into the valley 
of the Tigris. Of the other tributaries of the 
Tigris the Khusur may be mentioned (the Khdser , 
Khosr-Su of to-day), which empties itself into the 
Tigris between the ruin-mounus of Kouyunjik and 
Nebi-yunus, and thus flows right through the 
midst of ancient Nineveh. Ancient Assyria ex¬ 
tended in later times beyond these narrow 
'boundaries ; on the north-west to the left source of 
the Tigris, the Subnat (now Sebbeneh-Su) ; on the 
west to Khabur and Belikh, two well-known 
tributaries of the Euphrates in Mesopotamia; 
and on the south to the liad&nu and Turnat, 
tributaries of the Tigris—one of which is to be 
identified with the modern Diy&la. 

The Climate of Assyria—as we might imagine 
from its comparatively northern situation—may be 
said to be really very temperate. The general 
nature of the country is preponderatingly moun¬ 
tainous. Only the capitals were situated on the 
Tigris in the valley, e.g. ancient Assur, Nineveh, 
and Kalakli (Oalah Gn 10 12 ). The new royal 
residence built by Sargon, Dur-Sarrukin (Sargon’s 
castle), the modern Khorsabad, was situated to 
the north of Nineveh, iust at the foot of the 
mountains; while the well-known city of Istar, the 
market-town Arbela (Arbailu, i.e. Town of the 
Four Gods—now called Erbil), together with the 
great military place to the south-west of it, Kakzi 
(modern Schemamek), etc., were situated in the 
higher parts of Assyria. 

With regard to the Flora of Assyria, the slopes 
of the last - mentioned mountain districts were 
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covered with oak, plane, and wild nine trees ; wliilo 
on the plain proper, besides abundance of nuts, % 
and olive trees flourished, together with the vine 
plant. These last were originally unknown to the 
Kast-Semitic districts, and were first imported by 
the Assyrian kings from Syria. Agriculture was 
confined mainly to the cultivation of wheat, barley, 
hemp, and millet. 

The Fauna was formerly far more varied than 
it is to-day, as the pictures on the monuments 
and the statements in the inscriptions prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt. In addition to 
hares, roes, stags, anu mountain goats, lions and 
wild oxen (rimu t Heb. re'cm) were found in great 
numbers—the former in the tall reed plantations on 
the banks of the Tigris, the latter in the mountain 
districts, the happy hunting - grounds of the 
Assyrians. Magnificent horses — the famous 
Assyrian chargers, which were probably of the 
Meuo-Elamite type—and cattle, goats, and sheep 
pastured on the slopes; while wild asses and camels 
are known only in later times, through the 
Assyrian incursions into the Syro-Arabian desert. 
The culture of bees was also actively carried on. 
Of domestic animals, the dog may be mentioned ; 
of wild beasts, the panther, the wolf, the bear, and 
some others. 

With regard to kinds of stone —alabaster (ptlu), 
which was employed for the Assyrian bas-reliefs, 
was found on the left bank of theTigrisin abundance. 
Of metals —iron, copper, and lead were found in any 
quantity in the Tiyari mountains near Nineveh. 

Not only is Assyria far more rugged by 
nature than Babylonia, which is much more 
southerly and lies nearer the sea, but the in¬ 
habitants of the two countries differed in character, 
the Assyrians being of a much more powerful and 
rugged type than their Babylonian brothers, in 
spite of the fact of their common Semitic origin 
and speech. The Babylonians have been very 
appropriately called the Greeks, and the Assyrians 
the ltomans of the ancient East. Especially 
striking is the resemblance between the Assyrian 
type of face, as it appears in pictorial representa¬ 
tions on the monuments, and the features which 
we meet with to-day in the majority of Jews; 
while the pictures of the Babylonian kings suggest 
no such associations to our minds. The ancient 
Assyrians had purer Semitic blood in their veins 
than the Babylonians, for the latter in very 
early times show traces of an admixture of other 
races. The best authorities advocate the view 
implied in the table of races in Gn 10, which 
reclcons only Assur and Aram (not Babel or 
Shinar) among the sons of Sliem. In proof of this, 
v. 11 may be cited (‘out of that land,’viz. Shinar or 
Babylonia, ‘ he [ i.e . Nimrod] went forth into 
Assyria and builded Nineveh,’ etc.), a statement 
which is confirmed by the monuments. As Assyria 
was originally only an offshoot from Babylonia, its 
language—at any rate the language of its litera¬ 
ture, which is the only one known to us—is also 
Babylonian. The writings themselves, as well as 
the art and science, bear the clearest witness that 
they are equally dependent upon the motherland of 
Babylonia. It is noteworthy that while the oldest 
Assyrian inscriptions exhibit most clearly the old 
Babylonian cuneiform characters, after the time of 
Tiglath-pileser I. (c. n.C. 1100) they evolved a style 
of writing which fell back upon what can be proved 
to be a debased form of Babylonian writing, 
which previously existed only in North Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Hence there arose, in distinction from the 
new Bab. writing, a special form of new Assyr., 
in which were written most of the Assyr. royal 
inscriptions, and, above all, the many clay tablets 
of the Assyr. court libraries, up to the time of 
Assurbanipal. 

voi.. I.—12 


The Assyrian Religion, too, is essentially the 
same as the Babylonian, with some modifications. 
When, for instance, on the so-called Black Obelisk 
of Shalmaneser II. (H.c. 859-825) mention is made 
of the following gods : Asur, Anu, Bel, Ea, Sin, 
Kamman, Samas, Merodach, Nindar (or Ninib), 
Nergal, Nusku, Belit, and Istar, this list is 
identical with the Babylonian Pantheon (see BABY¬ 
LONIA), with the exception of the god Asur, who 
heads the list, but is entirely wanting to the 
Babylonians. This Asur, the chief god of Assyria, 
was originally only a differentiation of Anu, or the 
god of heaven. His name An-sar, which after¬ 
wards became Assar, Assur, Asur, ‘ Host of 
Heaven,’ appears in the Bab. cosmogony, but plays 
in the Bat). religion a far less important part. 
Probably on account of the similarity of sound 
between the name of the god and the name of the 
country Assur (originally Asur, from the Sumerian 
A-usar ‘ water plain ’), the originally more abstract 
god of heaven, Asur, was exalted to the highest 
place and became king of the gods. Special reverence 
was also paid to the storm god Iiamman , who in 
the most ancient times cannot be very clearly dis¬ 
tinguished from the god of the air, In-lilla or Bel. 
Assur and Kamman, therefore, held a similar place 
in Assyria to Anu and Bel, who were the two chief 
divinities of the old Babylonians. Further, wo 
find an Istar of Nineveh, an Istar of Arbela, and 
an Istar of Kitmur, the two former being goddesses 
of war, while the latter appears to be a goddess of 
love; and finally, two masculine divinities of hunting 
and war, Nindar (Nin-ib) and Nergal. Proper 
names, especially those of the kings, always serve 
as a test which enables us to determine the 
amount of favour meted out to the different 
divinities. Here we meet most frequently with 
Assur and Kamman (=Bol, cf. Ramm&n-nir&rf, 
‘ Ramman is my help,’ with Bol-nirfirt). 

In the case of the word Shalman-asarid (Shal¬ 
maneser), the name ShalmAn appears to be a 
cognomen of the god Nindar. The latter the 
Assyrians preferred to call Asharid Ildni , ‘ Prince 
of tne gods.* The pronunciation Adar instead of 
Nindar (written Nin-ib) has no foundation to rest on. 

While in Babylonia, the mother country of 
Assyria, the priests were always more powerful 
than the kings, in Assyria the king himself was 
also chief priest, and upon him the priesthood was 
completely dependent. Primarily, however, the 
king of Assyria was a general. The army always 
played the chief r6le m Assyria. The king was 
also the chief judge. All his subjects might come 
direct to him with their petitions and suits, which 
were always decided with the strictest impartiality 
and in accordance with the provisions of the 
laws, to which the king himself always bowed. 
Hence disobedience and rebellion were severely 
punished, as all the enemies of the king were 
regarded as rebels against Assyria as well. In the 
treatment of captives and prisoners the Assyrians 
displayed an inhumanity which wo rightly regard 
as revolting. The court, as the political power of 
the nation increased, became ever more and more 
magnificent. 

In Architecture, again, the Assyrians seem, in 
course of time, to have surpassed their original 
teachers, the Babylonians. It is characteristic of 
the Assyrians, that far more magnificence and 
wealth were expended on the palaces than .on the 
temples. For although the kings in their inscrip¬ 
tions never omit to lay due emphasis on the 
temples which they built, yet, as a matter of fact, 
the excavations (see below) have brought to light 
the remains of far more palaces than temples. The 
statues of the kings, like those of the gods, were 
made with great skill and care, but pre-eminence was 
reached by the Assyrian artists in bas-relief with 
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which the walls of the palaces were adorned. The 
older specimens arc rather stiff and clumsy; hut the 
productions of the age of Sargon and Sennacherib 
show a very marked improvement, and the 
highest perfection was reached in the reign of 
Assurbanipal. The British Museum affords the 
best opportunity for admiring the war scenes, the 
triumphal processions, the pictures of private life, 
and especially the realistic hunting pictures, 
which iorm the masterpieces of the Assyrian 
artist. But the impulse to this development of 
Assyrian art will probably have come from with¬ 
out. With the increasing growth of the Assyrian 
empire, immense treasures of merchandise and art 
poured into Nineveh and Kalakh (cf. Nah 2 9 ) from 
the newly-conquered provinces; and these import¬ 
ations stand in direct relation to the refinement 
that took place in the taste for art. 

In Literature the Assyrians entirely followed 
Bab. models, as, to fake a single illustration, the 
prayer of Assur-na^ir-pal n. (c. B.c. 1050) to the 
goddess Istar proves. In most cases they con¬ 
tented themselves with simply copying out Baby¬ 
lonian literature. But in this way they did us a 
greater service than if they had composed 100 or 
1000 poetical imitations of a second-rate char¬ 
acter. For it is owing entirely to the activity of 
the Assyrians as collectors of hooks, and especially 
of Assurbanipal, the Maecenas of literature, that 
the bulk of Bah. literature has been preserved for 
us. In scientific literature too—astronomy, mathe¬ 
matics, medicine, grammar, lexicography—all alike 
were simply copies of Bab. originals. It was only 
in practical mechanics that the Assyrians advanced 
beyond their Bab. masters, as can bo proved from 
the process they adopted for transporting the 
colossal images of bulls, as it is depicted on the 
bas-reliefs. In this connexion brief reference may 
also be made to the convex lenses found in 
Nimroud, used perhaps for the purpose of magni¬ 
fying the writing on the clay tablets, which was 
often very minute. 

As far as Agriculture is concerned, Assyria was 
not, owing to its more northern aspect, the rich 
corn-bearing land that Babylonia was ; lmt all the 
more on this account efforts were made on the part 
of the kings, by the construction of canals and 
weirs, to increase the fertility of the soil. The 
water needed for the land, which was supplied in 
Hueh abundance by the mountain streams, was in 
this way properly regulated and distributed. 

History of Assyria.— Thanks entirely to the 
excavations of the ruins of the old cities, especially 
Nineveh and Kalakh, the history of Assyria from 
its earliest beginnings, c. 2000 u.c., to the fall of 
Nineveh, can be set forth with great detail and 
exactness. The great number of inscriptions * 
which have been brought to light puts us in the 
position of being able to write an uninterrupted 
listory of the Assyr. empire for many centuries. 
In these Discoveries the palm belongs without 
doubt to Englishmen—especially to Sir Austin 
Henry Lavard (d. 1S94) and Hormuzd Rassam. 

It was Claudius James Rich who first discovered 
the ruins of Nineveh, and drew the attention of 
investigators to this city, which is of such import¬ 
ance to antiquarians. After visiting Mosul three 
times (the first visit being paid in 1811), and super¬ 
ficially examining the rubbish-mound which is to 
be found on the opposite bank of the Tigris, he 
resolved in the year 1820 to make a thorough 
examination of it, the results of which were 
published sixteen years later (1836), in accordance 
with the terms of his will. The scanty remains of 

• With regard to the decipherment of these Inscriptions, 
without which they would remain a dead mass, see the article 
on the subject in Ilommol, Geschichts liah. u. Assyr. Of the 
literature of the subject at the end of this article. 


sculptures and inscribed stones brought by him to 
Europe formed the basis of the Assyrian collection 
in the British Museum, which has since become so 
splendid, and confirmed the conjecture made by 
Joseph Hager in 1801, that the same cuneiform 
writing which had been found in Babylon at the 
end of the previous century was the foundation of 
the culture of the Assyrian world-empire. New 
paths of rich promise were thus pointed out to 
Oriental arclneology. 

The excavations of the Frenchman P. E. Botta i 
1843-45, at Khorsabad, a village live miles to the 
north of Nineveh, and, above all, of the English¬ 
man Austin Henry Layard at Nimroud, the site 
of ancient Kalakh (end of 1845 to middle of 1847), 
and at Kouyunjik, ancient Nineveh (1849-51), 
brought to light a whole series of Assyr. palaces 
and a multitude of sculptures and inscriptions, 
after a slumber of 2500 years. It was Layard who 
urged Botta to persevere with his excavations, 
which at first were fruitless; and some years 
afterwards, when Layard himself commenced to 
excavate, he found in the consul, Hormuzd Rassam, 
an indefatigable helper—a fact which was first 
clearly recognised and duly acknowledged some 
ten years later. At Khorsabad, Botta had the 
good fortune to lay bare the first Assyr. palace, 
which had been built by king Sargon (Is 20 1 ), 
Dur-Sarrukin (castle of Sargon), the bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions of which now embellish the Louvre in 
Paris; while Layard, in Nimroud and Kouyunjik, 
excavated no fewer than live great palaces, of 
which the antiquities were brought to the British 
Museum. By this stroke of good fortune the 
greater part of the famous clay tablets of the 
library of king Sardanapalus (Assurbanipal) now 
came to light. 

Additions were made in the following years to 
these discoveries of Botta and Layard by the 
after-gleanings of Rassam , from 1851-54, in Kou¬ 
yunjik, and of the French architect Victor Place in 
Khorsabad. Jn 1854 Rassam excavated the North 
Palace of Assurbanipal, and by this stroke of 
fortune discovered a fresh portion of the library 
mentioned above. 

During the next decades Assyr. excavation was 
at a standstill; but, to make lip for this, the first 
three volumes of the great work on Assyr. inscrip¬ 
tions, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia 
(1861, 1866, 1870), were published during that 
period by Henry ltawlinson, Edwin Norris, and 
George Smith. This book was preceded by a 
volume of Assyr. inscriptions, edited by Layard, 
1861, a work which, it must be admitted, was 
not nearly so accurate as that of ltawlinson. 
To this period also belongs the preliminary settle¬ 
ment of the grand problem of decipherment inaugu¬ 
rated by Bawlinsori, Hnicks, ana Oppcrt. 

In the years 1873 and 1874 the excavations 
in Nineveh were resumed, the unfortunate 
George Smith, who died of fever in Aleppo on 
Aug. 19, 1875, making two journeys of investiga¬ 
tion, which produced rich results. Amongst many 
other finds, this enthusiastic and gifted young 
investigator discovered a number of clay tablets 
belonging to the library of Assurbanipal, amongst 
them being the Bab. account of the Flood and 
other allied mythological texts (see Babylonia). 
These discoveries won for him a celebrity and 
popularity such as few others have attained. 

The work which had been resumed by Smith, 
and which was unfortunately cut short by his pre¬ 
mature death, was continued by the veteran 
Hormuzd Rassam in a further expedition in the 
years 1877-78, from which he came back with 
far richer spoil than even G. Smith’s. Mention 
must here be made of the discoveries of a temple 
in Nimroud, the famous bronze gateway of Bala- 
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wat, with its sculptures dating from the 9th cent, nidus, dealing with the invasions of Assyria hy 
Ii. C. (see below, under Shalmaneser II.), and MOO the Modes. 

more tablets from the library of Assurbanipal, not Second in importance as sources for the history 
to speak of the ‘ finds * on Bab. ground made in of Assyria come the Hooks of the Kings of Israel, 
1878-79 and 1880-81. Since then no further which form a most valuable complement to the 
systematic excavations have been organised in official account of the Assyr. kings, the latter 
Assyria, but every year some fresh Assyr. relics being sometimes a little coloured and not always 
are brought to England through the agents of the absolutely true to fact. Furthermore, we have the 
British Museum. Prophetic Literature of the OT, which is in many 

Several Assyr. monuments and inscriptions have respects more important for our subject than the 
also come to light outside Assyria. To this historical records. Last of all may be mentioned 
class belong, first of all, the statues of the Assyr. the records of the Classical Historians , which, how- 
kings found at Nahrel-Kelb, or Dog River, two ever, with the single exception of the famous Canon 
leagues north of Beirut; next, some inscriptions of Ptolemy, as it is called, are of very little use. 
of the kings found in the district at the source This table of rulers, which begins with Nabon- 
of the Tigris, and in the ruins of Kurkh, 20 assar, b.C. 747, brings us to the question of Chron- 
miles beyond Biarbekr ; and, above all, the tablets, ology. It contains the list of Bab. kings (including 
dating from n.c. 15UU, discovered about the end of also the Assyrians Poros [Furu, Tiglath-pileser], 
1887 at Tel el-Amarna iri Upper Egypt. Among Sargon, and Esarhaddon), with accurate particulars 
these were the letters written in cuneiform charac- of the dates of their reigns, down to Nabonidus. 
tors and directed to the Pharaohs Amenhotep in. Then it gives their Achamieiibhcan successors down 
and IV., the greater number of which are now in to Alexander the Great, and ends with the rulers 
the Berlin Museum, though a good many are in of Egypt (the Ptolemies and the Romans). The 
the British Museum, and a few in Cairo. The Canon of Ptolemy was appended to the well-known 


last included a letter written by the Assyr. kir 
Assur-uballit to Amenhotep iv. It may be hei 
remarked that the letters or the kings of Mitanni 
(on the middle Euphrates), which belong to th 
Tel el-Amarna linn, are also written in Assyr. 
cuneiform characters, as is the case with the so 
called Van inscriptions of the Armenian kings, 
which belong to a later time, n.C. 800. Assyr. 
inscriptions have also been found in Cappadocia, 
which probably date about n.c. 2000, but unfor¬ 
tunately they do not contain the names of any 
kings. 

Finally, a short account must be given of the 
valuable find some years ago—also made outside 
Assyria—in Zinjirli near Mar'ash, on the borders 
of Cilicia and Syria, by the Oriental ethnologist 
Felix von Luschan. After the discovery by L. Rosa 
in 1845 of a stele of Sargon in Cyprus, Luschan 
found in the neighbourhood of Zinjirli (the Assyr. 
vassal state of Sam’al) a monument of the Assyr. 
king Esarhaddon, with a full inscription, besides 
eighteen llittite sculptures and three old Aramaic 
inscriptions. Both the monument of Sargon and 
that of Esarhaddon are in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, which also contains the many relics dug 
up in Zinjirli. 

The excavations just described have brought to 
light Assyr. inscriptions which constitute our 
primary sources for Assyr. history. These sources 
are most copious, being composed not only of annals 
and the so-called votive inscriptions whicn form the 
most important element, but also of decrees, letters, 
reports, sale-contracts, etc. Chronicles too, which 
form the first beginnings of real historiography, 
were discovered. While the inscriptions of the 
kings were written either on the walls of the palaces 
or on obelisks and monoliths, or even on the sides 
of rocks, the chronicles were found in the Assyr. 
libraries. The two most complete works that 
have come down to us are : (1) the so-called Syn¬ 
chronistic History of Babylonia and Assyria, from 
c. n.c. 1400-800, in which there is unfortunately a 
great gap between n.c. 1050-900; and (2) the 
Babylonian Chronicle, which covers the time from 
Nabonassar to Assurbanipal (744-668). Since 
Babylonia all through this period was subject to 
the supremacy of Assyria, the last-mentioned 
document, which is of paramount importance, 
affords far more valuable contributions towards 
Assyrian than towards Babylonian history. Most 
welcome light is also thrown on Assyrian history 
by other Babylonian documents, of which we may 
mention a long inscription, which has been brought 
to Constantinople, of the Babylonian king Nabo* 


astronomical work of Claudius Ptolemams, as a 
commentary (based on Bab. and Alex, computa¬ 
tions) upon the eclipses of the sun and moon 
alleged to have been seen; and consequently 
it bears within itself the guarantee of its trust¬ 
worthiness. The statements of the Bab. Chronicle 
and the many chronological notes on Assyr. and 
Bab. inscriptions were eonlirmod by it, and, con¬ 
versely, conlirmeditsaccuracy. It also furnished the 
key for determining the chronology of the most im¬ 
portant Assyr.chronological document, the Eponym 
Canon, found in the library of Assurbanipal. 

From n.C. 900 to 667 (that is, to the time of 
Assurbanipal) these incomparable and invaluable 
lists give year by year the chief officers of state, 
and always make a special point of noting the 
accession of every new King to the throne. After 
the time of Samsi-Ramman IV. (n.c. 824-812) this 
list is further supplemented by the contents of 
the so-called ‘ List of Expeditions ’ (extending to 
n.c. 700), in which, opposite to every name, there is 
a short notice of the different campaigns carried 
out in each year. But it was by the help of the 
Canon of Ptolemy that we were first able to bind 
the Eponym Canon together in chronological order 
from beginning to end, and thus establish the 
fact that the first officer mentioned in it, Assur- 
dan, belongs to the year n.c. 902, the last, Gabbaru, 
to n.c. 667. It is therefore possible to fix the 
exact dates of the reigns of all the Assyr. kings 
who fall within this period, from Eamm&n-niRtri 
II. to the accession of Assurbanipal. 

The earlier epochs, also, can be dated from these 
fixed points, at any rate partially and approxi¬ 
mately. The rulers of Assyria have left us some 
special chronological notes in their inscriptions 
which refer to kings who lived long before them. 

(a) Sennacherib relates that the Bab. king 
Marduk - nadin - akhi carried off to Babylon, at 
the time when Tiglath - pileser I. was king of 
Assyria, two images of gods, which he himself, 
418 years later, had brought back. It is clear, 
therefore, since this statement belongs to the 
year of the destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib, 
viz. n.C. 689, that the year B.C. 1107 may be 
definitely fixed as a certain date in the reign 
of Tiglath-pileser I. ( c . B.C. 1120-1100?). 

(b) The same Sennacherib remarks, on another 
occasion, that he recognised amongst the Bab. 
treasures a seal of Tuklat-Nindar, the son of 
Shalmaneser I., which had been taken to Babylon 
600 years before. This fixes the reign of Tuklat- 
Nindar somewhere about B.C. 1300 (more exactly 
1289). We must take into consideration, how- 
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ever, the fact that the round number 600 may, 
if necessary, .st and for 560, or even 550 ; in this 
latter case, we should have the average date of 
B.C. 1250. 

(c) Finally, Tiglath - pilcser I., whose date is 
approximately fixed by consideration (a), says 
that, 60 years before, his great-grandfather, the 
long-lived Assur-dan, pulled down a temple which 
had fallen into ruins, and evidently had not 
finished rebuilding it when death overtook him. 
Thus Assur-dan died somewhere about B.C. 1175. 

(d) The same Tiglath - pilcser, in the same 
passage, had previously remarked that the temple 
in question was built by the old high - priest 
Samsi-Ramman, son of Ismi-Dagan, 641 years 
before. The date of Samsi-Ramman is therefore 
fixed about b.c. 1815. 

A series of specially important dates for Bab. 
chronology is to be found in the inscriptions of 
the Bab. king Nabonidus (B.C. 555-539). (See 
Babylonia.) We possess also a list of the 
kings of Babylon, which unfortunately is not 
quite complete, beginning c. 2000 b.c., as well 
as the so-called ‘Synchronistic History’ (see above), 
which gives side by side a complete enumeration 
of the kings of Babylon and their Assyr. con¬ 
temporaries. From these sources we secure, 
although indirectly, some fresh basal points for 
Assyr. chronology. 

Finally, we conclude, from some astronomical 
notices in Egyp. inscriptions, that Tahutmes III. 
reigned from 1503-1449, and further obtain B.c. 
1400 as the date of the deat h of Amenliotep ill. 
and the accession of Amenliotep IV. Thus the 
date of both these kings, with their Bab. and Assyr. 
contemporaries, is approximately lixed (see above, 
on the discoveries at Tel el-A mania). 

The first beginnings of Assyrian History will 
probably always remain veiled in darkness. That 
the Assyrian state was originally an oll'shoot from 
Babylonia may he regarded as certain from its 
writing, language, and religion, as well as from 
the witness, by no means to be despised, of Heb. 
tradition (Gn 10 11 ), which confirms this inference, 
and which is itself of Bab. origin. It is certain, 
too, that the oldest rulers of Assyria known to us 
styled themselves ‘ priests (Sumerian, pa -to- si ; 
Assyr. i&&alcu) of the god Assur.’ Besides the 
two' priest-kings mentioned in the chronology, 
viz. Samsi-Rammftn * and his father Ismi-Dagan,t 
we know of others whose tablets have come down 
to us, viz. a certain Irisu and his father Khn!lu t 
as well as of a second Sam si- liammdn and his 
father lqur- (or Bel-) kaphtpu. £ 

It is noticeable that the title ‘ Patesi * is not 
bestowed on the last-named, so that it looks as if 
he or his son Sain si-Ram in iln was the first founder 
of the Assyr. state. In that case we must, of 
course, place this Sam si-Ram m Jin before B.c. 1816, 
probably about B.c. 1850 or even B.C. 1900. On 
the other hand, the later king, llainmftn-nir&rt 
III. ( c . B.c. 800) calls himself ‘the descendant of 
the old king Bel-kapkapu , who ruled even before 
the primitive period of the reign of the Sulili.’ 
Finally, Esarhaddon, grandson of the usurper 
Sargon, claims to be ‘ the perpetual descendant 
of Bel-bani , son of Adasi, king of Assyria.’ By 
this Bel-bani is probably meant one of the kings 
who sat on the Assyr. throne during the period 
between B.C. 1800 and 1500. It was during this 
period that the rulers of Assyria assumed the 
official title * King of Assur,’ instead of the old 
title 4 Patesi.’ About b.c. 1800 we find in Assyria 

• 1.6. * my sun is Ramman ’ (Bel). 

f I.e. 4 Dagan heard.’ Da^an Is another name tor Bel. An 
old Bab. king of Nisin boro the same name. 

t I.e. 4 Bel Is mighty.’ Igur (Oceau of Heaven) is another 
came for the god Bel. 


the arrangement by which the year (limmn) was 
called after the chief ofliccr of state ; and even at 
that time Assyria, which, owing to the position of 
its old capital Assur on the west bank of the 
Tigris, iiad begun to gravitate unduly towards 
the north-west, must have cultivated commercial 
relations with Cappadocia. Only on this supposi¬ 
tion can we account for the fact that a considerable 
number of Assyr. contract-tablets, containing lists 
of contracts in ancient writing, which belong to 
this period, liave been discovered in Cappadocia. 
We may also infer that the intermediate tei ritory, 
especially Mesopotamia and Harran, was probably 
at times under Assyr. rule, or, at any rate, Assyr. 
influence. 

To the period when the Assyrian rulers bore 
the title ‘ Patesi ’ probably belong most of the 
half - mythological, half - historical narratives 
which have been preserved for us in the Assyrian 
libraries. In one of these a description oi the 
building of temples in Sirgulla, Nippur, and 
Nisin is followed by an account ‘ oi terrible 
wars, and a famine so fearful that brothers ate 
one another, and parents sold their children for 
gold, and the treasures of Babylon were carried 
to the land of Su, the king of Babylon 
allowing the treasures of his own palace to be 
handed over to the prince of Assur.’ It is of 
some importance that in this text the ruler is 
called, not * king,’ but ‘ prince ’ ( rubti) of Assur 
at that time. The so-called ‘ Legends of the 
Plague-Demon ’ (see Babylonia) seem to refer to 
the same events. The inhabitants of Su, the 
wild Butmans, who at that time possessed the 
greater part of Assyria, and apart of Mesopotamia 
as well, are proveu to have been the originators 
of the fearful devastations in Babylonia ; and it 
appears from the same text, that not the Butmans, 
but the Elamites, those old foes of Babylon and 
Assur, were the instigators. Finally, the dis¬ 
astrous wars were diverted from the territories of 
the Euphrates and Tigris to the west, from which 
we may surmise that the predatory Suta»ans poured 
also over a part of Syria and Palestine. As a 
matter of fact, some centuries later, in the Tel cl- 
Amarna letters, the Suta?ans are mentioned as the 
enemies of the Pham, town Gebal (Byblos). In 
the Egyp. inscriptions of the New Kingdom 
(somewhere about b.c. 1600) a similar name (Setet) 
proves that the Asiatics in general, and more 
particularly the Asiatic hunting tribes, as well as 
the Bedawin of the Syro-Arabian desert, ex¬ 
tended their marauding expeditions at that time, 
just as they do to-day, to Palestine and Phoenicia, 
on the one side, and beyond Mesopotamia and the 
territory to the cast of the Tigris, on the other. 

Accurate aud uninterrupted knowledge of Assyr. 
history begins about the year B.C. 1500. Possibly, 
however, the two kings Assur-nir&ri and Nabu - 
dan belong to the previous centuries, which as fai 
as our knowledge is concerned are complete blanks. 
All that we know about these kings is that they 
were contemporaries of a king—about whom also 
we know nothin"— Ramman - mnsheshir of Kar- 
dunias (i.e. of Babylon, at the time of the Kassite 
rulers). From B.c. 1500 to B.C. 1430 Asur-bd- 
nishtl-shu , who was contemporaneous with the Bab. 
Kara-indash, and Puzur-Assur , the contemporary 
of Burnaburias i., ruled over Assyria. The Syn¬ 
chronistic History relates that they settled the 
boundaries between Babylonia and Assyria. We do 
not know whether Puzur-Assur (‘ security of the 
god Assur ’) was the direct successor, or, as is 
possible, the grandson of Asur - bel - nish6 - shu 
(‘ Assur is lord of his people ’). It must have been 
one of these kings, however, who sent presents to 
the powerful Pharaoh Tahutmes III. (B.C. 1504- 
1450) in token of his allegiance, as was also done by 
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the kings of Mitanni and Sangar (West and East 
Mesopotamia) and the king of Arrapach (east of 
Assyria, in the mountainous district, at the source 
of tlie lower Zab). The presents of the king of 
Assyria and those of his nearest neighbours stand 
out pre-eminently on the Bab. Blue Stone (lapis- 
lazufi, Assyr. uknu) which has been brought from 
Mt. Bikni in Media. 

From Asur-nadin-akhi (c. B.C. 1430) to the year 
B.C. 1050 we possess an absolutely complete series 
of the kings—the son as a rule succeeding his 
father. Almost all these rulers are to be found 
mentioned on the inscriptions, and the ‘ Synchron¬ 
istic History ’ gives us further information about 
most of them. We can witli perfect certainty, 
therefore, draw out the following list:— 

Assyria. Babylon. 

A ssur-nddtn-akhi. Kurigalzu I. (?) 

Asur-ubullit, son of above Burnaburia# II. 

(c*. B.C. 140U). Karakhardas. 

Kadash ma n - kharbi. 

Bd-nirAri, son of above. Kurigalzu II. 

Vudu-ilu , son of above. ,, 

Uamman-nirAri /., son Nazi-maraddash. 
of above. 

Shalmaneser /., son of Kadashman-turgu. 
above. 

Kadashman-burias. 
(probably also) Shagarakti-sh uriash . 

Tuklati-Nirula.r , son of \ Bibciash 

a ^ 0 ' e * ( lla.mman-shum-nzur. 

Assnr-nazir-pal /., son Ilamman-shum-u^ur. 
of above. 

Bd-kudur-uzur. ,, ,, 

A i ndar-pa l - is ha rra (prob- 
ably son of above). 

Assur-dan , son of above ZamA ma-shum-idina , c. 

(d. c. B.C. 1170). B.C. 1180. 

Mutakkil-Nusku , son of 
above (reigned till c. 

1150). 

Assur-rish-ishi , son of Nabu-kudur-uzur /., c. 

above. B.C. 1145-1122. 

Tuklat - pal - ishurra /. Marduk-nAdin-akhi. 
(Tiglath - pilescr), son 
of above. 

Assur-bd-kala, son of j Marduk-shajrik-zirim. 

above. \ Ilainman-pal-idina. 

Samsi-llainmd a , brother 
of above. 

Assur-nazir-pal II ., son 
of above (c. B.C. 1050). 

While at the beginning of this period ( c. B.C. 
1400) Babylonia had still the supremacy in the 
Euphrates and Tigris districts, and aspiring Assyria 
possessed in Mitanni a powerful and dangerous 
rival, in a few centuries the picture was totally 
changed. As early as the reign of Kamman- 
nirArl I., who has given us the first long royal 
inscription that we possess, Assyria commenced the 
upward march which was afterwards so steadily 
maintained, and the campaigns of Tiglath - 
pileser i. laid the foundation of the great world- 
empire which Assyria became in later times. 

Assur-uballit * I. is well known to us from 
a letter which he wrote to the Pharaoh Amen- 
hotep (Amenophis) IV. expressing his allegiance 
to him, in which he describes himself as the son 
of Assur-nadin-akhi. lie is also distinguished for 
his energetic attempt to secure, by family relation¬ 
ships, the right of interference in the affairs of 

* Or Asur-uballit, or Ashur-uballit. The Assyrians sometimes 
sjK'll the name of their national god Assur, and sometimes Amir. 
The sibilant is properly pronounced sh, hut wag very early pro¬ 
nounced 8 in Assyria, In contradistinction to Babylonia. 


Babylon. The Bab. crown prince Kara khardas 
had become his son-in-law. Assur-uballit lived to 
sec not only bis accession to the throne, but also 
the accession of his grandson Kadashman-kharbi. 

The last-named, however, was overthrown by the 
Kassites, who were then predominant in Babylon, 
because the interference of his royal Assyr. mother 
Mubullitat-shcrva and of his grandfather proved 
dangerous to them. The murderers of Kadashman - 
kharbi placed a certain Snzigas (or, according to 
another tradition, Nazibugas) upon the throne in 
his stead. But the aged Assur-uballit did not 
allow him to be unavenged, lie got Snzigas put 
to death, and placed his own great-grandson, 
Kurigalzu , who was still a minor, upon the throne. 
The last-named king, who reigned c. 50 years, 
came into conflict with two Assyr. kings, Bd-nirdri 
and his grandson Itarnman-nirAri, about the posses¬ 
sion of a portion of Mesopotamia. 

Under Assur-uballit and his grandson Pudu-ilu t 
the Assyrians succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the suzerainty of the kings of Mitanni. Tushratta,* 
the powerful king of Mitanni, who was the con¬ 
temporary of Assur-nadin-akhi (the father of Assur- 
uballit), as well as of Assur-uballit himself, lent 
the image of Istar of Nineveh to Egypt, obviously 
in order that his daughter, who was married 
to the Pharaoh, might be able by its help to 
practise her native cultus. The natural infer¬ 
ence is that Assyria was then a mere vassal state 
of Mitanni, and that Nineveh had become, to 
say the very least, the common Istar sanctuary 
for both Mitanni and Assyria. In the language of 
Mitanni, which is a llittite and not a Semitic 
dialect, Istar of Nineveh is called Shauspi ; and 
Sargon, 700 years later, lifted up his hands to 
* Slia’uspi, the ruler of Nineveh ’ (Cylinder Inscrip. 
1. 54), thus calling Istar by a name which reminds 
us of the times of Tushratta. Now it is expressly 
stated that Assur-uballit destroyed the military 
forces of the extensive region of ShubAri (i.e. 
Mesopotamia), and that Fudu-ilu r ot only subju¬ 
gated the mountaineers of Guti (Anapachitis), 
but also defeated the Akhlami and Sutreans, the pre¬ 
datory nomads of Mesopotamia. These territories, 
however, in the days or Tahutmes in. were under 
the absolute and uncontrolled rule of the inde¬ 
pendent kings of Arrapach and Mitanni. We 
may regard it as almost certain, that even in the 
days of Bel-nirAri the once powerful Mitanni was 
overthrown by the sudden attacks of these Sutieans, 
a result which was heartily welcomed by the 
aspiring Assnr. 

Uamman-nirAri /., in the inscription mentioned 
above, briefly recounts all these events in the reigns 
of his three immediate predecessors, in order to 
relate how he rebuilt the towns which had been 
destroyed in the previous wars which devastated 
the territories on the east and west of Assyria. 
Owing to the fact that the land of the Guti (Goiim, 
Gn 14) had been overthrown by his predecessors, 
some boundary disputes arose with Babylonia, since 
the territory m question had formerly been within 
the Bab. sphere of influence.f The Bab. king 
Nazi-maraddash, however, was conquered by Itam¬ 
man-nirAri, and compelled to consent to a fresh 
delimitation of the Boundaries, more favourable 
to Assyria. 

Under the rule of his son Shalman-usharid 
(Shalmaneser) /., c. B.C. 1300, Assyria made an im¬ 
portant advance. This king undertook a whole series 
of campaigns against the mountainous regions to 

* Son of Sutarna, who was the son of Artatama, a eontompor- 
nry of the Pharaoh Tahutmes iv. Tahutmes iv. was related by 
marriage to the kings of Mitanni. An elder brother of 
Tushratta, who died early, was railed Arta-shfnnara. 

f There exists an inscription of a king of Cuti, written in old 
Bab. cuneiform characters, which vividly calls to mind tho era 
of old Sargon of Agade, c. b.c. 3700. 
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the north of Mesopotamia, between the modern 
Diarbekr and Maluttyeh, advancing into the in¬ 
terior of Western Armenia as far as the country 
which is often called in the cuneiform inscriptions 
Musri (Musur-dagh on the Upper Euphrates). It is 
interesting to note that North Mesopotamia, near 
the mountains of Masius (Assyrian, ints. of 
Kasyar), is always called the land of Arimi or the 
Aramtrans, not only in the inscriptions of Shalman¬ 
eser I. himself, but also in a later account of the 
campaign, which dates from the time of Assur- 
nft$ir-pnl 11 . We naturally compare with this the 
biblical derivation of the four peoples, U? } l.Iul, 
Gether, and Mash (this latter = Alt. Masius), from 
Aram (Gn 10 23 ). As a matter of fact, shortly before 
the reign of Shalmaneser, the Aram,Tan nomads 
must have been driven away from the I lab.-Elamite 
frontier (the biblical Kir, Am 9 7 , cf. Is 22°, Kir near 
Elam), their original home, into Mesopotamia. The 
Akhlami too (after whom a stone in the breast¬ 
plate of the Heb. priests was called Akhlamah , Ex 
28 ltt ), who were conquered by Pudn-ilu,are expressly 
stated by Tiglath-pileser 1. to have been Aranueans. 
Shalmaneser I. took from the Bab. king Kadash- 
tnan-buriash several towns in the district of 
Dftr-Kurigalzu (near the modern Baghdad). lie 
wished, too, to be regarded as a builder, lie 
laid tbe foundation of a new residence Kalakh (Gn 
10 12 ), Assur having up to this time been the capital 
town, and built afresh tbe sanctuary of Istar in 
Nineveh, which Assur-uballit bad only very roughly 
restored. And, finally, it is worth remarking that 
he was the first Assyr. king who assumed the title 
* King of the World ’ (Stir kiSSati) on his inscrip¬ 
tions, a circumstance which obviously stands in 
special relation to the conquest of Mesopotamia, 
and more particularly to tdie acquisition of the 
primitive sanctuary-town Harran. 

Shalmaneser’s son Tuklat-Nindar /.* was prob¬ 
ably still a contemporary of the Babylonian king 
Shngarakti-shuriasn (c. B.c. 1269-12. r >7(?)), certainly 
of bis successors Bibeiash (B.C. 1256-1249(?)), Bel- 
nadin-shumi (B.c. 1248), Kadashman-kharbi (B.C. 
1247-0), and Itammdn-shum-idina (B.C. 1246- 

1240 (?)). The last-mentioned was king only in 
name, for after Babylon had been enfeelued by the 
invasion of the Elamite king Kulin-khutrutash , 
Tuklat-Nindar seized the Bab. empire for himself 
for seven years, calling himself king of Sumer and 
Akkad. Finally, however, he was overthrown by 
his own son Assur-ndzir-jjal /., while the throne of 
Babylon was successfully occupied by liammdn- 
shum-uzurA son of Ramman-shum-idina. A seal 
with the inscription ‘overthrow of Kardunias,’ 
which vus struck at Babylon in the time of Tuklat- 
Nindai, was brought to Assyria 600 years later by 
Sennacherib. Of course 600 is a round number, 
and the event may reasonably be connected with 
the year 1246 of the Chronicle of the Kings of 
Babylonia (comp, above, p. 179 b ). 

We do not know whether tbe next Assyr. king, 
Bel-kudur-uzur , was a son, or, as is possible, a 
brother of Assur-nflzir-pal l. Tbe Synchronistic 
History informs us that he was conquered by the 
powerful Babylonian king Kamman-sbum-u^ur 
(B.C. 1239-1209 (?)) and lost bis life in the battle. 
His successor Nindar-pal-isharra had great difli- 
cultv in repulsing llaiiiman-shum-u^ur’s attack 
on the town of Assur. It appears, however, that 
he was successful at last in victoriously driving 
back the Bah. army. He was succeeded by his 
son Assur-dan /., wlm lived to an advanced age, 
and towards the end of his reign (B.C. 1181) con- 
* Or Tukulti-Nindar (i.e. * Ninilar is mv liolp’) The Hebrews 
write a similarly formed name, 7’uA WH pal-isharra as Tiglath- 
pileser. Thoy seem therefore to have written Tuklat-p- instead 
of Tukulti-p*. 

f The name ideographioally written is liamman-MU-SJS. 
Possibly Ramm&n-nadin-akhi could also he read. 


quered Zamdma-shum-idina, of Babylon, and by 
this means extended the Assyr. frontier beyond 
the lower /ah. 

In the reign of Assur-dan’s son Mutakkil-Nnsku , 
the Mosks (the biblical t,»d), a people from Asia 
Minor, made an incursion into North Syria and 
the contiguous district of North-West Mesopo¬ 
tamia. This incursion seems to have set in motion 
other waves. The Akhlami (who had been 
formerly subdued by tbe Assyrians) on the Middle 
Euphrates, theLullumi * and the Guti to tbe north 
and east of Assyria, lifted up their beads again ; 
and so Mutakkil-Nusku’s son, the energetic Assur- 
rish-ishi (‘Assur lifted lip bis bead ’), had to under¬ 
take the great task of reconquering these old 
enemies before be could think of subduing the 
Mosks. Ilia Bab. contemporary Nabu-kudur-nzur 
I. (c. 1145-1122) had tbe glory of conquering the 
same Lullubi (as tbe Babylonians call them, instead 
of Lullumi), who bad extended their settlements 
into the mountains between Armenia and Media, 
some distance within the frontiers of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Urobably it came at last to a struggle 
between the two kingdoms, which was settled by 
the Assyr. king obtaining a victory over Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar i., who was, notwithstanding, a dis¬ 
tinguished and powerful prince. 

The first really great Assyr. conqueror, however, 
was Assur-rish-ishi’s son Tuklat-pal-ishnrra (Tig¬ 
lath-pileser) /., whose name means ‘ Help of the son 
of Isharra’ (i.e. the god Nindar). While, in former 
times, only the Babylonian kings—and last of these 
Kadashman-kharbi and Nebuchadrezzar — bad 
penetrated as far as the so-called 4 Westland ’ or 
Martu, he was tbe first Assyrian king to undertake 
campaigns in this direction, reaching even tbe 
frontiers of Palestine. He journeyed on ships of 
Arvad in tbe north of Plicenicia, to the Mediter. 
Sea, and killed a great sea monster called a vdkhir 
(‘snorting’), probably somewhere between Arvad 
and the Gulf of Issus. He also bunted wild oxen 
(rtmUy Heb. re’eni) at tbe foot of Lebanon. His 
renown reached even to Egypt, and tbe Pharaoh of 
tbe day sent to Assyria a femalo/aq/?2 (probably an 
ape), a crocodile, and a hippopotamus for his 
zoological gardens. 

In ids annals, which contain about 800 lines, 
there is a detailed account of bis first six cam¬ 
paigns (b.c. 1120-1115), the results of which are 
summed up in the following words : ‘ Altogether 
42 counti les with their rulers, reaching from 
beyond the lower Zab—tbe districts of the moun¬ 
tain forests on the other side of the Euphra¬ 
tes- to the land of the Khatti and the Upper 
Western Sea (Gulf of Issus), from the beginning of 
my reign to the end of the fifth year, have been 
conquered by my hand, and 1 have received tribute 
and taxes from them.’ A further campaign, which 
carried him to Lebanon, is not included, as it 
was undertaken in a later year. Unfortunately, 
up to tbe present we know of this last-named 
campaign only incidentally through another in¬ 
scription which describes his hunting expeditions. 
Tiglath-pileser was also the first Assyr. king who, 
besides the title ‘ King of the World ’ (Sar IciSSati) 
which his predecessors had borne before him, 
assumed another title known to old Babylonian 
history, viz. ‘ King of the Four Quarters of the 
World,’ and rightly, for he was the first to reach 
the Mediterranean Sea. With regard to his special 
campaigns, by far tbe most important was the war 
against the Mosks of Asia Minor (Mesliecb, Gn 10-, 
Kzk 27 18 38 2 ), who, 60 years before, had made ai: 

* Lulimtu means * ring.' Probably by the Lullumi are meant 
the mountain races in general which were scattered round 
about, and formed, as it were, a ring from the Uppor Euphrates 
to the little Zab, reaching to Mesopotamia and Assyria and even 
the frontiers of Baby Ionia. 
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incursion into North Mesopotamia and conquered 
the land of Kumnmkh (Gominagene, on the farther 
bank of the Euphrates). The Kurkhi (Kurdi?), 
who lived in the mountainous districts towards 
Armenia, had also joined the Musks as allies. 
The scene of the war lay between Commagene 
on the Euphrates and the Gordyan mountains on 
the Upper Tigris. We may conclude from their 
n«amcs that the tribes of these districts were all 
of Hittite and non-Semitic nationality. The 
names of two of the hostile kings conquered by 
Tiglath-pileser are of special interest, Kili-Tishup 
son of Kali'Tishup , and Sadi-Tishnp son of KJuitu- 
shar . Tislmp was the name of one of the Ilittite 
gods. In the time of Ramses II. we hear of a Ilittite 
named Tar-Tishbu. Moreover, the old storm god 
of Armenia and Mitanni was called Tishupash ; 
and, finally, the same name for a god turns up again 
in Susa as Tishpak. Khatu-shar, too, is identical 
with Kheta-sar, by which name a Ilittite foe of 
Kamses Ti. is called. Now Khatu was a divinity of 
the Ilittite population scattered about from the 
west of Asia Minor to Elam. The names of the 
Lydian kings, Aly-attes and Sady-attes, which were 
formed like Kali-Tishup and Sadi-Tishup, prove 
this, for the god Attes, spelt in Aramaic in¬ 
scriptions gliatt ('nv, - 7 a rts in ^Arap-yans; -kctoj in 
Aep/cerw), cannot be any other than the one which : 
appears in Khatu-shnr. 

North of Kumiuukh, Tiglath-pileser made tri¬ 
butary the land of Khani-rabbat , so often men¬ 
tioned in the cuneiform inscriptions (the great 
Kheta-land of the Egyp. inscriptions), near Milid 
(Malaftyeh). This country (erroneously transcribed 
Khani-galbat by some Assyriologists) was the old 
mother-land of the Hittites. There was no longer, 
however, a great Ilittite empire at the time of 
Tiglath-pileser, but the Aranneans had attempted 
to establish themselves in several places in the 
north of Syria and Mesopotamia. Tiglath-pileser 
expelled them from the region between the 
Euphrates and Kelikli, the original country of the 
Mitanni, and plundered their pasture - grounds 
which were situated along the farther bank of the 
Euphrates, the land of Sukhi (Shuah, Cn 25 2 ; Job 
2 11 , ‘ Kildad the Shuhite ’). lie also conquered by 
force of arms the land of Musri in West Armenia, 
against which Shalmaneser I. had formerly waged 
war, and the Cappadocian district of KumAnu, 
which was in alliance with it. Thus I 10 not only 
restored his kingdom to the size it had attained 
in the time of Shalmaneser I., but expanded it 
still farther, especially in the direction of Armenia ; 
and by pushing forward towards North Syria and 
the Mediterranean, mapped out the path for Assyr. 
expeditions in the future. The I3ab. king Marduk- 
nadin-akhi (of. above, p. 179 b ) succeeded in robbing 
the Assyrians of the images of Ramman and his 
consort Simla which belonged to the (Mesopo¬ 
tamian?) town IkallAti, but Tiglath-pileser in¬ 
flicted a signal defeat upon him in his own 
country. Amidst all these expeditions, architecture 
and the material welfare of the country were 
not neglected by Tiglath-pileser, who bestowed 
special attention upon the restoration of the old 
temple of the gods Anu and Ramm&n in the ancient 
capital Assur (cf. above, p. ISO* 1 ). 

Tiglath-pileser was succeeded by his son Ashur- 
bel-kala (‘Assur is Lord of AH’), who removed the 
royal residence from Kalakh to Nineveh. He 
married the daughter of the Bab. king RammAn- 
pal-idina, but evidently died without children, since 
his brother Samsi-Hamnidn III. succeeded him on 
the throne. We possess an earnest petition of the 
son of the latter, Assur-nazir-pal II., to the 
goddess 1 star of Nineveh, in which he prays that 
he may be cured of an illness. After this (c. 
1050) Assyria underwent a period of decline, 


durin" which not even the names of the kings 
have been preserved. We only know of one of 
them, Assur-irbi (c. 990?), who set up an image 
of himself at the Gulf of Issus, and from whom 
the Arauueans took away the two fortresses on 
the Euphrates, Bitru (Pethor, Nu 22 s , Dt 23 4 ) and 
Mutkinu , which had been conquered in the time 
of Tiglath-pileser I. 

The powerful development of the Arauueans at 
this time is also clearly reflected in ()T, in the 
history of David (see 2 S I 0 l °, where Hadadezer 
brings Aramaeans from the other side of the 
Euphrates). The growth of the power of Israel 
under Saul, David, and Solomon forms a striking 
contrast to the decline of Assyria about n.C. 1000. 

Probably the immediate successor of this Assur- 
irbi was TuJclat-pal-isarra (Tiglath-pileser) II. 
After him we have an accurate and genealogical 
list of kings, without any gaps at all. 

Tiglath-pileser II. c. 970. 

Assur-dan it. (son of above) c. n.C. 930-913. 

(Here the Eponym Canon begins). 

Raminan-nirArt II. (son of above) n.c. 912-891. 

Tuklat-Nindar II. (son of above) n.c. 890-885. 

Assur-na^ir-pal ill. (son of above) li.C. 884-800. 

Under the last-named king a new period of 
development commenced for Assyria. Of the 
four predecessors cf Assur-nazir-pal, we only 
know that Ramman-nirfiri ii. waged some wars 
against his Bab. contemporaries Samas-mudammik 
and the latter’s successor Nabu-sutn-iskun ; ami 
that Tuklat-Nindar advanced to the sources of the 
Tigris, and threw his heart into the task of again 
reducing to subjection the mountainous districts 
in the north, a work which was continued by 
Assur-na^ir-pal and Shalmaneser II. Eor the con¬ 
quests made by Tiglath-pileser I., after so much 
ellbrt, had been lost again long ago. 

Assur-nazir-pal rebuilt Kalakh, and selected it 
for his royal residence in memory of his great 
predecessor Shalmaneser 1 ., after whom he also 
named his son (Shalmaneser II.). I Us main ambi¬ 
tion was to annex the whole of Mesopotamia to 
Assyria, which he succeeded at any rate partially 
in accomplishing. The little Aramrean principality 
Bit-Adini (which is called Bene-Eden 2 K 19 w , and 
is situated between the Euphrates and Belikli) 
oll'ered strong resistance to the Assyrians, and 
Assyria only succeeded in getting the payment of 
a temporary tribute from it. Greater resubs, 
however, were achieved among the mountain 
tribes on the east, between the lakes Van and 
Urmia, in the countries of Mannai (Minnt, Jer 51 27 , 
which certainly ought to be vocalised 77, near 
Ararat), Kirrur, and Zamua, the last-mentioned 
being situated to the south of the lake of Urmia. 
In North Syria further opposition was experienced 
from the little states that had sprung up on the 
wrecks of the Ilittite empire, whose princes still 
bore Hittite names, though the populations were 
Canaanite. The most noteworthy of these was 
Karkhcmis , where king Sangar reigned ; and next 
to that the land of Unki (Amk) or Khat tin * on 
the Orontes, the capital of which was called 
Kunulua, and the king Lubarna. Both these 
territories were traversed by the Assyrians. The 
Assyrians advanced right up to Lebanon and the 
coast of Phoenicia, so that the towns of Tyre, 
Sidon, Gebal, Arvad, etc., were compelled to send 
valuable presents in order to induce the hostile 
forces to march away. The Bab. contemporary of 
Assur-ndzir-pal was Nabu-pal-idind. (See BARY’- 
LONIA.) 

The reign of Assur-nAsir-pal’s son Shalmanu- 
asharul (Shalmaneser II.), U.C. 859-825, marks a 
turning-point in Assyr. history in several direc- 

* Written Pa-li-in, but probably Khattin (the Ilittite) is the 
right reading. 
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tions. Instead of bein'? satisfied with merely 
sending threatening expeditions to exact a fresh 
payment of tribute, lie introduced a systematic 
plan — afterwards always adopted — of placin'? 
governors over conquered territories, and thus 
making them actual provinces and putting them 
under direct Assyr. control. Moreover, it was in 
his reign that the first contact between Assyria 
and the kings of Israel (Aliab and Jehu) took 
dace. Lastly, it was his reign that saw the first 
>eginnings of the Armenian empire under the 
kings Arimi and Sarduri (Siduri, or, more accur¬ 
ately, Sardu’arri), whoso successors gave Assyria 
so much trouble, till they brought it to the brink 
of ruin. Tiglath-pileser ill. and Sargon were the 
first to succeed in breaking its power, and in 
helping Assyria forward to new development. 
The oldest Armenian inscriptions, which date 
from Sarduri I., are written in Assyr. cuneiform 
characters and Semitic-Assyrian, while his suc¬ 
cessors employ their own Armenian dialect (related 
to the Georgian), though they use the Assyr. 
method of writing as well. 

We are very fortunate in possessing pictorial 
representations of several events in the reign of 
Shalmaneser. These are to be found chielly in 
the magnificent reliefs on the bronze doors of 
Balawat (Imgur-Bel), and also in the remarkable 
uctures on the ‘Black Obelisk,’ as it is called, 
n five series and on four panels are to be seen 
ambassadors from Gurzan (on Lake Urmia), from 
king Jahua (Jehu) of Israel , from the land of 
Musri in West Armenia, from Marduk-pal-uzur of 
Suchi, and from Karparnnda of Khattin. Both 
monuments are in the British Museum. The in¬ 
scription on the series devoted to the land of 
Musri says : * Tribute from Musri. Camels with 
double humps, oxen from the river Sakiya (or 
Irkia ?), a stlsu (kind of antelope), female elephants, 
and apes.’ The words of the inscription are con¬ 
firmed by the pictures, which actually contain 
double-humped camels, wild steers, an antelope, 
an elephant, and four apes. This land of Musri, 
which must be looked for neither in Afghanistan 
nor in India, but to the north-east of Cilicia, is 
mentioned in the Bible, 1 K 10 s ", according to 
which Solomon brought his horses from Muslim 
and from Ku’i (Cilicia), as the emended reading 
runs. Double-humped camels (Assyr. udrdti , from 
the Arm, ulda , Sansk. ustra) were to be found in 
different parts of Armenia, and Assur-nfbfir-pal 
boasted, as did also Tiglath-pileser I. and Tahut- 
mes in., that he had killed elephants in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Shalmaneser made his way into the land 
of T.abnl (the biblical Tubal), winch lies to the 
west of Malattyeh, where he took possession of the 
silver, salt, and alabaster works which ho found 
on the mountains, and took the opportunity of 
exacting tribute from the neighbouring Musri; 
then he invaded the land of Ku’i (on the Cilician 
coast), reaching the city of Tarzi, the well-known 
Tarsus, the birthplace of the apostle Paul. He 
advanced into Armenia as far as the sources of 
the Euphrates; then ho proceeded eastward to 
Par$ua f the motherland of the Persians, lying to 
the east of Lake Urmia, and southwards to 
Namar , which was formerly a Protectorate of 
Babylon, lying to the south of Lake Urmia, 
llis journeys were thus more extensive than those 
of any of his predecessors. In Babylonia, in the 

J rear it.c. 853, Nabu-pal-idinA, was overthrown by 
lisson Marduk-shum-idinft, whose brother Marduk- 
bel-usflti, however, raised a revolt against him. 
Thereupon Marduk-shum-idinA, relinquished to his 
brother the southern part of Babylonia, formerly 
known as the land of Kaldu* (or Imgi), at the same 

* The name existed at an earlier date in an older form, Kardu 
(whence Kardunias). The form Kasdu (Heb. Kaadhn) is only 


time calling upon the king of Assyria for assist¬ 
ance. Shalmaneser attacked and killed the re¬ 
bellious brother of the Babylonian king, and 
naturally claimed an extension of frontier in 
return for his services. 

Of far greater interest for biblical history is 
the campaign of Shalmaneser against the town of 
Hamath (Amattu or Amfitu) on the Orontes, and 
its allies, in n.c. 854, the sixth year of his reign. 
Shalmaneser had scarcely conquered (B.C. 856) 
and imprisoned one of liis most stubborn op¬ 
ponents, king Akhuni of Bit-Adini (see above), 
when a powerful army came out to meet him near 
Karkar (on the line of march from Aleppo to 
Hamath): 



Chariots. 

Horsemen. Foot. 

Bir-idri of Damascus . 

1200 

1200 20,000 

lrkhulini of Hamath . 

700 

700 10,000 

Akhabbu of ISir’il . 

2000 

10,000 

Gui . 


600 

Musri 


.. 1,000 

Irlpinat . 

io 

10,000 

Matin-ba’al of Arvad . 


.. 200 

Usanat . 


200 

Adunu-ba'al of Shiana 

*30 

10,000 

Ba’sa (son of Kukhub) 

i of 


Ammon . 


1,000 

Camels. 

Gindibu the Arab 


1,000 


A mere glance at this table shows that the three 
most important princes of this league were Bir- 
idri (Benhadad) of Damascus, lrkhulini of Hamath, 
and Akhabbu of JSir’il. Besides these, two Phcen. 
cities were prominent in supplying troops, frkanat 
(probably = Arka, Gn 10 17 ) and Shiana (or 
Siana, 'gp of Gn 10 17 , which must be corrected to 
^;p). Akhabbu of ISir’il is no other than king Ahab 
of Israel , who chose Jezreel (the modern Zer’in) 
for his royal residence ; and who, in his last year 
(n.C. 854), before he went to the war against the 
Syrians, in which he lost his life, had undertaken 
the obligation of leading an army against the 
Assyrians. Shalmaneser’s victory over Damascus 
and Hamath does not seem to have been very 
permanent, since on two occasions, in n.c. 849 and 
846, his annals give an account of the repulse of 
the Syrians and their twelve allies. On the first 
occasion (n.c. 849), in all probability, the Israelites 
were present in the battle under the leadership, 
not of Ahab, but of his son Joram. Joram, how¬ 
ever, soon after was attacked by Benhadad, and 
Samaria was in a state of siege. The Syrians 
withdrew only upon receiving information that a 
hostile force was marching against Damascus. 
The foes, however, were not Ilittites and Musrites 
(2 K 7®, i.e. from the land of Musri in West 
Armenia), as the Syrians in their panic at first 
believed, but there is the highest probability that 
they were the Assyrians who, in the year 816, 
made a new expedition against Damascus. Finally, 
in the year 842 Shalmaneser made a fresh attack 
on Syria, this time against Bir-idri’s (Bcnhadad’s) 
successor Khaza-ilu (liazael), whom he defeated, 
and ultimately besieged in Damascus. The sur¬ 
rounding country was devastated, and Shalmaneser 
took the opportunity of exacting tribute from 
Tyre, Sidon, and ‘ Jahua of the house of Omri.’ On 
the black obelisk already mentioned there are 
pictures of the ambassadors of this same Jahua, 
bringing gifts, with the following inscription : 
4 Tribute of Jalma, son of Kliumri : silver, gold, a 
vessel of gold, a ladle of gold, golden drinking cups, 
golden buckets, tin (or lead), a staff for the king’s 
hand, and spear-shafts {budilkhdti) I received.’ 

That this Jahua, in spite of the inaccuracy of the 
expression 1 son ( i.e . according to the Assyr. use of 
the word, 4 of the dynasty’) of Omri,’ must be 
identified with Jehu of Israel , is a fact which doe* 

a dialectic variant. By this we see, at the same time, that the 
Heb. expression Ur-lvasdim had its origin long before the 
time of Shalm. n. 
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not admit of the least doubt. Although at first a 
good deal of difficulty was felt on account of the 
dates (Ahab B.C. 854, Jehu 842), the identification 
of Ahab with Akhabbu of Sir’il, and of Jahua 
with Jehu, must now be regarded as settled. The 
chronology of the period of the kings of Israel, as 
is generally admitted, has been confused by later 
redactors, a fact which is clearly proved from the 
summary of the length of the reigns * alone. Now 
that the dates 854 and 842 have been absolutely 
lixed, we have obtained data of the highest value 
for restoring the original numbers in the text of 
tho Bible (see below, under Tiglath-pileser III.). 

The great Shalmaneser II., who lost his life in 
a rebellion, was succeeded by his son Samsi- 
liamman IV. B.C. 824-812, who led expeditions 
against the Bab. kings Ba’u - akhi - iairni and 
Marduk-balal-su-i/cbi , and also against the land 
of Kaldu. Advancing into Media as far as the so- 
called ‘ White Mountain,’ Elwend, near Ecbatana 
(llamadun), he hought to make the lands of 
Mannai and Barsua, to the north and east of 
Bake Urmia, secure against the ambition of the 
Armenian king Isputnis, son of Sardu’arri I., who 
was eager to conquer them. 

liis son llamman-nirdri HI. (B.C. 811-783) suc¬ 
ceeded in advancing still farther into tho heart 
of Media—right up to the Caspian Sea. Ho was 
very young when he came to the throne. In all 
probability his mother, the Bab. princess Sammu- 
ramat (the Semiramis of Greek legend), held the 
regency for him at lirst. In Armenia, his powerful 
rival Menuas, who lived at Turuspa (Tnosp) on 
the Lake of Van, caused him much trouble, wrest¬ 
ing from the Assyrians several powerful vassal 
states, e.(j. Khani-rabbat (Meliteno) and Dayai'ni. 
It is to be regretted that the account of Baniman- 
nirari’s campaigns against Syria and Palestine are 
so very scanty: 4 From the upper part of the 
Euphrates to the land of Khatti (North Syria), 
A mun i (Coelcsyria) to its farthest borders, 
Tyre, Sidon, the land of Omri (Israel), Udumu 
(Edom), and Palastu (Philistia), right up to 
the great western sea, I reduced to subjection 
and exacted tribute and imposts: I marched 
against tho “land of asses’’ (Damascus), and 
shut up Mari'a t king of the land of asses (mdt 
imiri-su ), in his chief town Damascus. Dread of 
renowned Assur struck him to the earth : he 
clasped my feet anti gave himself up. . . . His 
countless wealth and goods I seized in Damascus; 
his residence in the midst of his rpyal palace.’ 
Tho Assyr. list of oflioers for the year 804 mentions 
an expedition to the town of 15a ali (—irVyn at 
the foot of Hermon ?), and for the year 707 one to 
Man^uYiti (ntafr? ? ?), which is evidently a town of 
the Israelites. In one of these years ltamman- 
nirari’s expedition against Damascus, Edom, and 
Philistia must have taken place. It happened 
either at the end of the reign of the Isr. king 
dehoahaz, or at the commencement of the reign of 
his successor Joash. According to the Bible, 
Benhadad son of Hazael was king of Damascus 
at the time. If this bo so, Maria is only a title, 
like the Aramaic Mfiry.V, * Lord,’ unless we see in 
Mari’a a brother of llazael of whom nothing else 
is known. 

Under the successors of Knmman-iiirari, Shril* 
manager III . (B.C. 782-773), Assur-dan III . (B.C. 
772-755), and Assur-nii'&H II. (B.C. 754-745), 
Assyria was always losing more territory to the 
Armenians. Armenia was ruled at this time by 

* From Rehoboam to the sixth year of llezekiah there are 
260 years, while frotn Jeroboam i. to lloshea(conquest of Samaria) 
there are only 241. As a matter of fact, from the death of 
Solomon to b.c. 722 there are only 218 years. The mistake 
arises with regard,to Pekah. Instead of Pekahiah 2 years, Pekah 
20 years, we ought simply to read Pekah 2 years. Pekahiah is 
only the fuller form of tne name Pekah. 


the mighty kings Argistia (c. B.c. 780-760) and 
Sardu’arriII. (b.c. 760-730), and ultimately all ‘ the 
lands of Na’iri’ to tho north of the Tigris, from 
Melitene to Lake Urmia, came into its possession. 

This period of deepest eclipse (whilst Israel 
llourished at the same time under Jerohoam n.) 
was followed by an era of prosperity, which lasted 
for a long time without a break under the usurper 
Pftlu or (to give him his oflicial title) Tuklat-pal- 
isharra III., called in the Bible Tiglath-pileser 
(B.C. 745-727), who raised Assyria to a height 
unreached before, and may therefore be called, 
and with much reason, the real founder of the 
great Assyrian monarchy (in its largest sense). 
For the lirst time in history Tiglath - pileser 
brought Babylonia, where Nabu-nltyir (Nabo- 
nassar) reigned from B.c. 747-732 and Nabu-nadin- 
zir from B.C. 733-732, directly under the sway 
of the Assyr. sceptre. He also reconquered the 
territories that bad been lost to Armenia, and 
annexed to the Assyr. empire a great part of Syria, 
where before there had only been at the best of 
times some vassal states—never any properly 
constituted provinces. Jn Babylonia , Tiglath- 
pileser had next to deal with the Araimran tribes 
on the frontiers of Babylon and Elam, among 
whom the Pukfklu (Pekod, Ezk 23 23 , Jer 50 21 ) and 
Gairibulu played the chief part, and to whom also 
belonged the Nabatu,* who at later times 
emigrated to the north-west of Arabia. The in¬ 
stigators of this rebellion were probably the small 
states of the Kaldi , or Chaldtrans , in tho south 
and middle of Babylonia. The prime mover was 
a certain Ukinzir (Chinzeros) from Bit-Amukkan, 
who ultimately, in B.C. 731, succeeded in seizing 
the Bab. throne. Already after the defeat of the 
Arammans in 745, Tiglath-pileser had assumed the 
title * King of Sumer and Akkad,’ but now, after 
his victory over Ukin-zir, he got himself crowned 
‘ King of Babylon ’ with great solemnity at the 
new-year festival of b.c. 728. 

In the year b.c. 741 Tiglath-pileser marched 
through tho land of Namri (see above) right info 
the interior of Media to the Bikni mountains, to 
Demavend, that lies to the south of the Caspian 
Sea, in order to reassert Assyr. influence, which 
had been destroyed by the Armenians. He re¬ 
conquered also (b.c. 737) the provinces of Parsua 
and Bustus, that lie between Armenia and Media. 
In the North of Syria the Armenians had been 
driven out by Mati-el of Jakhan (also written 
Akhan), who was called, in accordance with his 
descent, Prince of Bit-Agftsi. Tiglath - pileser 
besieged him in his royal residence at Arpad 
(Tell Erfftd, north of Aleppo, tho biblical Arpad), 
which, after three years’ resistance, fell into his 
hands in B.C. 740. lie had previously (B.C. 743) 
repelled the Armenian army which tried to impede 
the siege of Arpad, and had defeated it in a de¬ 
cisive battle on the Upper Euphrates. 

Tiglath-pileser was now able for the first time to 
advance into the interior of Syria. In the year 
B.C. 738 he conquered the town of Kullaui 
(Calno, Is I0 U ), which lies to the north of Hamath, 
and overpowered 1 Asriya’u of Ja’udi.’ f Nineteen 
districts of Hamath fell before him and were 
captured, while Kullani, which was evidently the 
residence of Asriya’u, became the seat of an Assyr. 
governor. Thereupon all the independent kings 
of Syria who lived in the neighbouring regions 
(Kustaspi of Kummukh, Razunnu of Damascus , 

* The Arabian Kabaydti mentioned in Assurbani pal's inscrip¬ 
tion are a totally different people. They are the Ntbaioth of 
the OT. Tho Nabatu (Arab. tD33), on the other hand, are the 
well-known Nabataeans. They wero of Aramasan origin, as the 
Nabataean inscriptions inform us. 

t Not Judah JTprr), but a country in the north of Syria 
('"IN’), os the inscription of king Panamnm of Sam'al maker 
obvious. 
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Minikhimmi of Samirina, Hiram of Tyro, Sibitti- 
bi’il of Gebal, Urik of Ku’i, Pisiris of Carchemish, 
Tni-el of Hamath, Panainmuof Sam’al, Tarkhulara 
of Gurgum), and some also who lived in more re¬ 
mote districts, viz. the princes of Milid (Malaliych) 
and Tabal (Tubal), and a Nortli-Arabian queen, 
Zabibi,* came to do homage to the great king. 
Another expedition to the West followed in the 
year li.C. 734, which was specially directed against 
Philistia, where king Khanunu (lianno) of Gaza 
was defeated. 

The main campaign against Damascus and 
Israel, however, belongs to the years B.C. 733 and 
732. In Israel, Pekah (Assyr. Eakakhu) had just 
succeeded Menahem on the throne. Kozin (Ka- 
$unnu), king of Syria, was defeated. Damascus 
was besieged (B.C. 733) and captured (n.C. 732). In 
Israel, Tiglath-pilcser took a scries of towns, in¬ 
cluding the whole land of Naphtali (2 K 15'- J ), and 
Pekah was compelled to pay a very considerable 
tribute. In the year n.C. 731 he was murdered, and 
Hoshea (Assyr. Ausi'i') was continued by Tiglatli- 
pileser as king of Israel. After the fall of Damascus 
(n.c. 732), which forthwith became the seat of an 
Assyr. governor, the following princes, Sanib of 
Ammon , Salam/in of Moab, Mitinti of Ashkelon, 
Ja'vkhazi ( i.e . Joaliaz—fuller form of Ahaz) of 
Judah, and Kaus-malak of Edom , were compelled 
to pay tribute. Ahaz had some time previously 
called in Tiglath-pilcser to protect him against 
Pekah and Kezin, who had robbed him of the 
harbour of Klath, The Arabian queen Samsi 
was also conquered by the Assyrians, who took the 
opportunity of advancing into the north of Arabia 
for the liist time, 'thereupon certain Arab tribes, 
even the remote Sabieans, sent him rich presents. 

The following synchronisms in Tiglath-pileser’s 
annals, which may be safely trusted, are of 
supreme impoitance for the chronology of Israel 
and J udah :— 

738 B.C., Menahem of Israel. 

733-2 „ Pekah of Israel. 

732 ,, Ahaz of Judah. 

731 (?) ,, Hoshea of Israel. 

To this it may bo added that Kezin of Damascus, 
as is stated both in the Kible and in the inscriptions, 
was the contemporary of all these kings. 

If we accept B.C. 854 as the last year of Ahab, 
n.C. 842 as the lirst year of Jehu, and B.C. 722 as 
the date of the destruction of Samaria, we may 
construct the chronology of Israel as follows:— 

842 B.C., 1st year of Jehu, who reigned 28 years. 


814 ,, 1st year of Joahaz, 


1" „ 

797 ,, 1st year of Joasli, 

782 ,, lGMi year of Joasli and 

)9 

19 „ 

1st year of Jeroboam II. ,, 
742 ,, 41st year of ,, 

Zecliariah reigned 6 months. 
741 ,, Shalluin one month. 

41 „ 

1st year of Menahem, 

732 „ loth „ „ 

1st year of Pekah. 

731 ,, 2nd year of Pekah. 

»» 

10 „ 

730 ,, 1st year of Hoshea, 

722 ,, 9th year of Hoshea and 


9 „ 


conquest of Samaria. 

There is room in this arrangement for only a two- 
years > reign of Pekah. Exactly the same things 
are related of Pokahiah as of Pekah, and the two 
names are virtually the same (see above). It is 
clear that the original text of the Kk. of lvingH 
had only one Pekah (or Pekahiah), who reigned 

* Probably she was the princess of tho Bir’mns (for which 
wo may, however, substitute Sab’mns, nud, not to be con* 
founded with the Sab’a>ans, NDt?), an Arabian tribe which is 
always mentioned first in the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser 
that Bpeak of the tribute of the Arabians. (Maa'ajans=KrD, 
Tem«eana«KD'n, 8abwans-N3B'. Khayappajans=HD’y, etc.) 


two years, between Menahem and Hoshea. The 
addition of Pekah’s twenty years to Pekahiah’s two 
was the work of a later editor, and, as a result, 
all the synchronisms of Israel and Judah for this 
period naturally fell into disorder. Instead of 
there being an irreconcilable antagonism between 
the Kible and the inscriptions in relation to 
chronology, the latter rather help us to coriect 
an old error in the text of the Bible (not in the 
Bible itself as the word of Clod—only in the text), 
while they have essentially confirmed the truth of 
the biblical narrative throughout. 

We have still to speak of a policy which Tiglath- 
pileser was the lirst to introduce, and which 
essentially contributed to the strengthening of the 
Assyrian empire. In forming new provinces, he 
and bis successors adopted the following plan. 
As the cuneiform inscriptions and the Books of 
Kings (c.g. 2 K 15- 9 17 li ) relate, all sections of the 
population were transplanted into distant pro¬ 
vinces, and, conversely, the territories thus left 
empty were settled with other prisoners of war. 

finally, with regard to king Panainmu of 
Sam’al, mentioned above in connexion with the 
year n.C. 738, the Berlin Museum now possesses 
several inscriptions from Xinjirli (south of 
Mar ash, Assyr. Markasi) belonging to Panam- 
mu’s son Bir-HuLeb (dd~i 3), which are written 
in old Phcen. characters, and composed in a 
dialect which is a mixture of Can. and Aramaic. 
These inscriptions mention Tiglath-pileser,—the 
word being spelt in the same way as in the OT, 
noVanSjn (it is also on one occasion spelt ■Q'SflnSan) 
— calling him n&'N “j^d, and on one occasion 
‘Lord of the four quarters of the earth’ kid 
Np-iN ’V3i (Assyr. shar-kibrat-irhitti, king of the 
four quarters of the world). Panammu, son of 
Bir-^ur, died in the camp of Tiglath-pileser at 
Damascus B.C. 733 or 732, whereupon Bir-Kokob 
was appointed king of Sam’al by tho Assyr. king. 
The inscriptions of Zinjirli relate that Bir-*(lr, 
the grandfather of Bir-Kokcb, was murdered by a 
usurper (probably tho Asriya’u mentioned in the 
annals of Tiglath-pileser) from the neighbouring 
country of Ja’udi (n*r), whereupon Panammu 
turned to Tiglath-pileser for protection. It seems 
that in previous times another Panammu, son of 
Karal, had ruled over Ja’udi (n>r), one of whoso 
inscriptions (in somewhat ancient writing) lias 
lately been found. Both these Panammu belonged 
to the dynasty of Gabbar, which in the time of Shal¬ 
maneser II. was in possession of Sam’al, and whose 
kings were called naa ’dVd (kings of Kabbar). The 
gods of Sam’al and Ja’udi are Uadad-El, Kokob- 
E1 (who was also called mu Vya—Lord of tho 
House), Shemesli, and lteshep — the last-named 
being a special god of Ja’udi. The name of the 
usurper Asriya’u (most probably—nmy) points to 
an Israelitisli descent. A usurper of llamath in 
the time of Sargon w r as called sometimes 7/vL 
bi'di, sometimes la’ubi'di , which also points to his 
Isr. origin. The redactors of the Books of Kings 
appear to have possessed information about this 
Asriya’u of Ja’udi, since they evidently identified 
him with king Uzziah* of Judah, and in many 
places the name nmy lias been substituted in the 
text for my. Sam’al, too (=Northland), was not 
unknown to the Bible, for Nu 24 24 evidently ought 
to read: ‘ A vessel (?) shall come from Sandal 
(Sncizd) and boats from lvittim (Cyprus) which 
shall afflict Asshfir (not Assyria, but - Assliurlm, 
Gn 25 3 , 2 S 2 ! ’), and shall afflict Eber ; moreover, lie 
himself also ( —Ug of Kanban, cf. LXX) shall come 
to destruction.’ The wholo passage refers to the 
attacks made by the populations of the Mediter. 

* Prophetic literature clearly allows that Uzziah waw hia only 
name, as alao does the well-known old Heb. Beal ‘o t 8hebany6, 
servant of Uzziyd,' Viy "Gy VJatP 1 ?, 
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(Europe and Asia Minor) upon Syria and Egypt in 
the days of Rainses in. 

Tiglath-pileser was followed by Shalman-asharid 
IV., the Shalmaneser of the Bible (B.C. 7-6-722),who 
was probably his son. As king of Babylon he was 
called Ululai (Eluheus), i.e. ‘he who was born in 
the month Klul.’ Immediately after his accession 
to the throne, before the year B.C. 727 was over 
(726 was the lirst official year of his reign), lie 
conquered the Assyr. town ShaharaVn (Sepharvaim, 
2 K 17~ 4 V). In the year b.c. 724 he began to invest 
Samaria, which fell at the end of a three years’ 
siege, in the liist month of the reign of his suc¬ 
cessor Sargon , who took all the credit for this 
achievement, as well as for the transportation of 
the ten tribes, without thinking of his predecessor. 
The Bible account, however, very justly connects 
the name of Shalmaneser with the fall of the 
Northern Kingdom (B.C. 722). 

Israel now, like the kingdom of Damascus 
before, became an Assyr. province, Samaria being 
the seat of the governor. 

The zenith of Assyr. power was reached in the 
reign of the usurper Sargon * (Assyr. Sharru-ukin 
— ‘ the king has restored order ’), B.C. 721-705, who 
is only once mentioned in the Bible (Is 20 1 ), in 
connexion with the taking of Ashdod. In the very 
year that he entered upon his reign (‘at the 
beginning of his reign,’ as the oilicial expression 
runs), b.c. 722, he carried oi! the inhabitants of 
Samaria, 27,200 men, to the rivers Belikli and 
Kliabor, I he river of Cozan, and the cities of Media 
(2 K 17 b ), settling Babylonian (Cuthaites) and 
other colonists in the teiritories of the conquered 
city. 

Sargon’s main political ambition was the con¬ 
solidation of Babylonia, as well as the piovinces of 
Assyria ■which bordered upon Armenia, and linally 
Syria. This ambition was lealised by the linal 
reduction of Armenia , whose king at that time 
was Rusa (or Ursa), the son of Irimenas, and also 
by the humiliation of the Manmeans(’39 Jer 5P 7 ), 
who were the most powerful allies Armenia 
possessed, and of the Sagartieans (Assyr. 
Zikirtu), an Uranian nomadic tribe which lived 
to the east of the Manmeans ; and linally by the 
war against Edam. The last-named state was 
henceforth the most dangerous foe the power of 
Assyria possessed, and was always in (inn alliance 
with the small states of South Babylonia (the so- 
called Chahhean.s), and above all with Hit-y akin. 
The prince of Bit-yakin, Marduk-pal-idina, im¬ 
mediately after the death of Shalmaneser, had 
seized the throne of Babylonia for himself. In B.C. 
721 Sargon, who had till then been occupied 
with other duties, marched against him and his 
ally Khuinbanigas of Elam. The battle was inde¬ 
cisive ; and Sargon had to march against the 
Armenians ; so that it was not till B.C. 710 that he 
was successful in defeating Marduk-pal-idina, 
and getting himself crowned king of Babylon (b.c. 
709-705). This Marduk-pal-idina is the Merodach- 
baladan of the Bible, whose embassy to Hezekiah, 
which is related in 2 K 20 12<T * as a supplement to 
Sennacherib’s campaign, belongs either to B.c. 715 
(lirst year of Hezekiali’s reign) or to 705, in which 
year Merodach-baladan was king of Babylon a 
second time. 

Of Sargon’s other campaigns, those against 

* The Hebrew j’ljqp is based upon a similar word in popular 
use, Sargftnu (•= ‘ mighty ')■ 

t In the year B.o. 745 a Manna;an governor Daiukku is men¬ 
tioned in the annals of Karpon, and in B.o. 713 a land of Bit- 
Daiukku between Man and Illip (in the west of Media). In 
Assyrian it is called Mdt TM-Daiukku, ‘Land of the D.vnasty 
(House of the Brinee) of Daiukku.’ This Daiukku is evidently 
the Dejokes ^Deiooes) of Creek tradition, who, according to the 
later story, was the first kinjj of Media. Oamir also (Corner, <«n 
103) mentioned as having broken into Armenia oven in the 
time of Sargon. 


Syria, Rales tine, and Arabia have special interest 
for the OT student. The lirst, B.C. 720, was an 
expedition to suppress an insurrection which a 
certain 119-bi'di,* who is also called la’u-bi’di, had 
raised in Hamath. ’Phis llh-biVli had not only 
induced the Assyr. provinces of Arpad, Siinyra, 
Damascus, and Samaria to revolt, but had also 
formed an alliance with Khanftnu (Hanno) of 
Gaza and Sib’i (wo 2 K 17 4 , i.e. Sev’e) of Egypt. 
Probably Judah, where Ahaz was still on the 
throne, was also included in the alliance, since 
Sargon once calls himself (indeed before he speaks 
of Hamath at all) the 4 Conqueror of the remote 
land of Judah.’ The Egyp. army was, however, 
defeated atRanikhu (Raplua, south of Gaza), and 
Hanno found himself in an Assyr. prison, while 
llCl-bi’di ami his other allies were defeated and 
destroyed at Karkar (in the neighbourhood of 
Hamath). 

In the year 715 Sargon undertook a campaign 
into the interior of North Arabia * against the 
remote Arabians of the Desert, of whom the wise 
and learned knew nothing.’ The tribes of Thnmftd, 
Tbfidid, Marsiman (Gn 25 18 eszhd, according to 
LXX Mctacro/i, 1 (’ll 4 25 V), ami Khayapna 

(n^y, LXX Valtfta) were conqueied, and partially 
settled in Samaria. Thereupon Pir’u (cf. etna Jos 
10 s , scarcely equivalent to Pharaoh) of Musur (the 
territory called Ma’in-Muzrfm of the South Arabian 
inscriptions, in the north of the peninsula of 
Sinai?), queen Samsi of Alibi (a part of North 
Arabia), and the Sabican lta’amar (ncNyn 1 of the 
South Arabian inscriptions), 4 the kings of the sea- 
coast and the desert,’ bioughtrich presents, among 
which were 4 sweet-smelling spices of the moun¬ 
tains ’ (frankincense), gold, precious stones, horses, 
and camels. 

In the year B.c. 711, the same year in which the 
North Syrian state Gurgum (capital town Markasi, 
modern Mar'ash) became an Assyr. province,+ a 
certain Yamani, who is also called Yatna,t over¬ 
threw king Akhimiti of Ashdod. When the 
Assyrians despatched, an expedition against Ash¬ 
dod (ef. Is 20), l’hilistia (Pilistu), Judah (Ja’ftdu), 
Edom (IJdumu), and Moab (Mfi’ab), instead of 
sending their presents to Assur, sent them to king 
Pir’u of Musur, w ho has been already mentioned, 
because they trusted to him and to Arabia (Cush, 
Is 20 s and often in the OT). Ashdod and Gath 
(Ginitu) were conquered and made into an Assyr. 
province, but Yamani lied to the 4 king of Milukh ’ 
(north-west of Arabia, cf. Job 59® parallel to 
n^ny). It is evidently the same Pir’u of Musur 
who is alluded to in a parallel passage which runs, 
4 He (Yamani) lied to the territory of Musur which 
belongs to the district of Milukh,’ the last phrase 
being added to distinguish this Musur from the 
Musur which is the equivalent of Egypt. 

Besides these campaigns of Sargon’s, which are 
of great importance for the study of the Bible, 
we may further mention that in b.c. 709 he 
received presents from seven Cyprian kings. An 
image of him, which is now in Berlin, was dis¬ 
covered on the island of Cyprus (see above, p. 17S 11 ). 

The new residence -which Sargon built for him¬ 
self in Khorsabad (see above, p. 178 b ) was conse¬ 
crated in the year B.c. 707. In the year B.c. 705, 
however, he fell by the band of an assassin, who 
was probably instigated by his own son Sennacherib. 
The latter, strangely enough, never mentions his 
father in his inscriptions. As far as the ehuractci 
of Sargon is concerned, it is sulliciently clear from 

* On this name, nee above. Others read llu-ubi’di and Ja-ubi di 
(or llm-ubi’di) with much leSB probability. 

f Already, in B.c. 717, a similar fate had befallen the powerful 
town of Carchemish (cf. Is 10*>) Kuimnukh (Conmia^cm ), too, 
came under the power of Assyria in b.c. 708. 

{ Compare the Assyrian name for Cyprus. Jatnana, of which 
perhaps Jaman, Javan (Ionia) is a parallel (dialectical) form. 
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his inscriptions that as ‘ Father of his country * he 
deserves the praise of being called a ‘ righteous and 
noble prince’ (of. especially on this point the very 
instructive cylinder inscription 'which has been 
translated by Lyon). 

Sin-akhi-irba (‘Sin multiply the brothers’), the 
biblical Sennacherib t reigned from b.c. 704-681. lie 
it was who removed the royal residence from 
Kalakli back again to Nineveh, which, by exten¬ 
sive building operations, and at the expense of 
Babylon, which he destroyed in a very barbarous 
fashion, ho elevated into the capital of the united 
empire of Assyria and Babylonia. The great 
palace, too, in the south-west of Kouyunjik deserves 
to be specially mentioned—the ‘ peerless palace,’ 
which in later times the grandson of Sennacherib, 
Assurbaninal, surrounded with buildings. Nor 
must we forget the great arsenal (hit kutalli ) at 
Nebi-yunus, which Esarhaddon extended, and the 
magmlicent waterworks in the neighbourhood of 
Nineveh. 

The most important political undertakings of 
Sennacherib were his wars against Elam and Baby¬ 
lonia on the one side, and his expeditions to tne 
West on the other. The only other campaign worth 
mentioning was one against Cilicia (properly 
Khilakka , the mountainous district in the interior* 
of Cilicia) and 'Cabal (the biblical Tubal), which 
probably belongs to the year n.c. 61)5. Probably 
it is this expedition that is referred to in the re¬ 
mark of Berosus, that Sennacherib, ‘after a severe 
struggle conquered the lonians who dwelt on the 
Cilician coast, and then [rejfounded Tarsus.’ The 
Assyrians had also to deal with this district a 
second time in the days of Sennacherib, in the year 
U.C. 681 ; for at the moment when Sennacherib was 
murdered, the crown prince Esarhaddon was in 
Khani-rabbat (east of Tabal) with his troops. 

In linhyh nia, Merodach-baladan the Chaldee, 
who is so well known from the inscriptions of Sargon, 
had established himself once more upon the throne, 
having allied himself for this purpose with Kudur- 
nankhundi of Elam and the Araimean nomad 
tribes. Sennacherib conquered Merodach-baladan 
and his allies, and placed a certain Bel-ibni on the 
throne of Babylon. After several vicissitudes, when 
the Elamites, as allies of Babylonia, always had a 
hand in the game (Merodach-baladan himself on 
one occasion taking partin the struggle again), in 
n.c. 691 the bloody battle of Khalulin , which 
ended unsuccessfully, or at any rate indecisively, for 
Sennacherib, was fought against the united armies 
of the Elamites, Babylonians, Arammans, Chal- 
da»ans, and certain districts of Media. The Median 
districts Anzan (also written Anslmn), where the 
dymis‘yof Cyrus originated, and lllip, were now, 
as allies of Elam, for the first time called after 
Parsua, the motherland of the later Persians. At 
last, in the year n.c. 689, Sennacherib succeeded in 
taking possession of Babylon, and in wreaking 
fearful vengeance upon it. It was levelled to the 
ground, and only rebuilt again in later times under 
Sennacherib's gentler and nobler-hearted son Esar¬ 
haddon. 

Sennacherib’s great expedition to the West, 
which was undertaken in the year 701, began with 
the punishment of king Luli (Elulmus) of Sidon , 
who fled ‘into the sea,’ possibly to Cyprus or else 
to the island of Tyre, which, if we are to trust our 
Greek sources of information, was besieged by the 
Assyr. king in vain. 

In Sidon a new king, Tnbnhtl (Ethobaal), was 
appointed, to whom Sarepta, Akko, and other 
Pnom, states were given. Arvad and Gobal 
* Ku’i (mp 1 IC 102H), on the other hand, ia the Cilician coaat- 
land. Khilakku probably occurs in the Bible, Kzk 27“ "ins, 
An ad and Khelak. Thus both names for Cilicia are found In 
the OT. 


(Byblus), however, like Ashdod of Pliilistia and 
the states bordering on Juda'a, Ammon , Moah , and 
Edom , olfered a voluntary tribute. Tlie town of 
Ashkelon in Pliilistia, whose king Sidktl (Zedekiah) 
refused to pay tribute, together with Joppa 
(Yapnft) and other towns, were conquered and 
dunuerod. The town of Ekron (Amkarrftna) 
landed its king Padf, who had submitted to the 
Assyrians, over to Hezekiah (Khazakiya'u) of 
Judah. Ekron and Judah called in to their assist¬ 
ance the king of Musur (see above) and the 
archers of the king of Milnkh, but were defeated 
by Sennacherib at Eltekeh (Altaku). Sennacherib 
next besieged and conquered 46 fenced cities and 
villages of Judah, and carried off 200,150 of their 
inhabitants as prisoners, until at last he pitched 
his camp in Lachish (Assyr. Lakishu) t the extreme 
south - western corner of Judah. Up to this 
point the passage in 2 K 18™ agrees with the 
Assyr. narrative : ‘ In the fourteenth year of king 
Hezekiah (b.c. 701) did Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, come up against all the fenced cities of 
Judah, and took them.’ Then the Bible account 
goes on to say that llezekiah sent a message of 
peace to Sennacherib at Lachish, and that Senna¬ 
cherib promised to abstain from further hostilities 
on the payment of 300 talents of silver and 30 
talents of gold (2 K 18 14 '™). In spite of this, as 
the biblical narrative continues (2 K 18 17 to 19 H ), 
Sennacherib sent his chief officer with an army to 
invest Jerusalem, but was obliged to return to 
Assyria again without having effected his purpose. 
The main points of this record agree with Senna¬ 
cherib’s own account : ‘and llezekiah himself I shut 
up like a bird in a cage in Jerusalem (Ur-Salimmu), 
lus royal city. I threw up entrenchments against 
him, and w hen any one came out of the gate of the 
city, 1 punished him. The cities that had been 
taken away from him 1 cut off from his land and 
gave them to the kings of Ashdod, Ekron (Padi), 
and Gaza. In addition to his former assessment 
(see above, ‘ the 300 talents of silver and the 30 
talents of gold ’), I added other tribute, and exacted 
it from him. Dread of the greatness of my 
majesty overwhelmed llezekiah; while the Be- 
dawin (? Assyr. amcl Urbi) and his own special 
warriors, whom lie had collected together to 
defend Jerusalem, rendered him no assistance (irSn 
batldli). In addition to the 30 talents of gold and 
800 * talents of silver, precious st ones, antimony t 
. . . his daughters and women from his harem, 
male and female slaves, lie sent his ambassadors 
after me, to bring to Nineveh an extra gift of 
tribute and an expression of his fealty.’ 

To a later period (this we must infer from 
the fact that mention is made of the Ethiopian 
king Tirhakah, called Taiku by Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal), belongs the account given in the 
Bible (2 K 19 u ' 37 ). 11 really appears as if Sennacherib 
had undertaken, shortly before his death, an ex¬ 
pedition against the Arabians (cf. the inscriptions 
of Esarhaddon, and Herodotus n. 141), and had 
made use of the opportunity to march a second 
time against Hezekiah as well. 

Shortly after this, on t he 20th of Tebet 681 B.C., 
he was murdered by his own son, or, according to 
the account in 2 K19 37 , by his tw'o sons,!Adrammelech 
and Sharezer. The rebellion lasted till the 2nd of 
Adar, about a month and a half, because Esar¬ 
haddon, who had been appointed by Sennacherib 
to succeed him, w as at that time absent in Armenia, 
whither the conspirators marched against him, 
only, however, to be defeated. 

Esarhaddon thereupon ascended the throne 

* The annual tribute of 300 talents of silver imposed on 
Hezekiah was thus increased by fjOO talents. 

t Here follows an enumeration of a scries of other special 
presents. 
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amidst general rejoicing, on 18th of Adar 681 B.C., 
and set himself to the task of rebuilding the town 
of Babylon, towards which he had always shown 
special favour. 

Ashur-akhi-idina, (i.e.’Asur give still a brother’)* 
the Esarhaddon of the Bible, reigned from B.C. 
680-609. During bis reign a great danger 
threatened Assyria, on account of an invasion of 
the Cimmerians (Cimirraf; their land was called 
Gamir; see above, p. 187“, note), who ioined with 
the Modes and burst like a storm upon the country. 
These Cimmerians were Kranian nomads, who, 
according to classical tradition, had originally 
come from the north coast of the Black Sea, and 
who had threatened even in the time of Sargon to 
cross the Caucasus into Armenia. There was a 
certain Dnsanni of Sapnrdn (*H£0, Ob v. 20 ), an 
Jspakai of Ishkiiza (nzic'N), a Median chief 
MamitiarsUy and a Kd star it of Karkassi (the 
Karkasia of the inscriptions of Sargon) in Media, 
who, in conjunction with the Manmeans, and with 
Tiuspn , leader of the Gimirrai, threatened the east 
frontier of Assyria, and more especially Kishassn , 
which, since the timo of Sargon, had been an 
Assyr. town, and which probably they were success- 
fui in taking. Ashur-akhi-idina, however, ad¬ 
vanced into Media as far as l’atus’arra (llareur- 
xopas , Strabo xv. 3), ‘ to the borders of the salt 
desert at the verge of the Bikni mountains’ (or 
Demavend). In the north-west he connuered the 
Cilicians, who had allied themselves with Ishkallu 
of Tabal, Muggallu of Milida, and the Kuzzurakai, 
enlisting Greek soldiers against them, as Berosus 
narrates. 

Ashur-akhi-idina’s chief successes, however, were 
in the West. After ho had conquered and beheaded 
(676) the king of Sidon, Abdi-Milkut, he besieged 
king Baal in Tyre , and brought to a successful 
issue a very hazardous expedition to the remote 
land of Bftzu (in of Job 32-), in the interior of 
Arabia. lie also Jed on two occasions (B.C. 
671 and 671) expeditions to Egypt against the 
Pharaoh Tirhakah. lie conquered Memphis (B.C. 
671), and established over it an Assyr. vassal-king, 
Neclio by name. The Assyr. troops advanced as 
far as Thebes (Ni’i, n1), so that Tirhakah was com¬ 
pelled to lice into his Ethiopian motherland. 
Ashur-akhi-idina was the first Assyr. king able to 
assume the proud title ‘ King of Assyria, Egypt, 
l’aturisi (= upper Egypt, enns), and Kfts (Nubia 
or Ethiopia).’ lie boasted of the palaces he built, 
and especially of the great arsenal in Nebi-yunus, 
for the rebuilding of which, he tells us, 22 
kings (of whom 10 were princes of towns in 
Cyprus) were compelled to send materials : Baal of 
Tyre, Manas sell (Minast) of Judah , Kausgabri of 
Edom, Musur of Moab, and the kings of Ammon, 
Gaza, Ashkelon, Ekron, Ashdod, Gebal, and Arvad. 

Manasseh is also mentioned in the time of 
Assurbanipal, though only briefly, at thecommence- 
ment of his reign (B.C. 668); and as the Bible 
account says that he reigned till 642, his trans¬ 
portation to Babylon, mentioned in the Books of 
Chronicles, must have taken place under Assur¬ 
banipal, and not under Esarhaddon. 

Esarhaddon was about to invade Egypt a third 
time, in B.C. 669, when he was taken ill on the 
journey. He died on the 10th of Arabsamna 
(Marcheshvan) in the same year. 

His son and successor, Assur-bani-pal (the Sarda- 
napalus of the Greeks, the Osnappar of the Bible, 
Ezr 4 10 ), B.C. 668-626, was marked out by Esar¬ 
haddon as heir to the throne with great solemnity 
on the 12th of Iyyar B.C. 669. After coming to the 
throne, he allowed his brother SamaS-sum-ukin 
(Sammuglies, or Saosduchinos), in accordance with 
Esarhaddon’s wishes, to be crowned king of Babylon 
(in Iyyar B.C. 668). He was the last great king of 


Assyria. In his reign we clearly see the dow nfall 
of the Assyr. world empire approaching. Assur- 
bani-pal had been educated from early youth in 
the arts and sciences of the Babylonians, and it 
is entirely owing to bis literary tastes that we 
possess so many remains of old Bab. literature in 
new Assyr. copies (see above, p. 178 a ). He was a 
real Oriental despot, keeping his generals and 
armies busy in the provinces and along the 
frontiers, while he himself lived at home, with his 
wives, his sciences, and the service of his gods. 

One of the first of Assur-bani-pal’s under¬ 
takings was directed against Egypt. Tirhakah had 
regained possession of Memphis. The expedition, 
which had been broken off owing to the death of 
Esarhaddon, was resumed. Tirhakah w r as de¬ 
feated and pursued to Thebes, w hence, however, 
as before, he escaped to Ethiopia. The smaller 
princes of the delta were enrolled as Assyr. 
vassal-kings. Some of them (such as Nccho of 
Sais) who tried to throw oil' the Assyr. yoke, and 
called in Tirhakah to help them, were compelled to 
go in chains to Nineveh. Neclio obtained favour 
with Assurbanipal again, and was reinvested with 
the rule of Sais.* Meanwhile Tirhakah had died, 
and his nephew Tandamani (Tanut-Amon), son of 
Sabako, conquered Thebes and On (Heliopolis). 
Assurbanipal inarched against Egypt a second 
time, drove out the king of Ethiopia, and made 
Necho’s son Psamtik (Assyr. Pisamilku) Pharaoh 
B.C. 66.8. Aftenvards Psamtik, by the help of the 
Ionian and Carian troops which Gyges, king of the 
Lydians, had sent to hirn, succeeded in freeing 
himself from the control of Assyria. The Gyges, 
just mentioned (Assyr. Gflgu), requested help 
from Assurbanipal, when the Cimmerians (see 
above) invaded Lydia in B.C. 657. His son Ardys 
drove out the Cimmerians from Lydia, and after¬ 
wards conquered the whole of Asia Minor up to 
the river Halys. 

The might of Assyria spent itself, in the time of 
Assurbanipal, in the conflict with Babylonia and 
Elam. It was only after a furious struggle that 
Assurbanipal succeeded in defeating his insurrec¬ 
tionary brother Samas-sum-ukin (who in B.C. 648 
threw himself, in despair on account of his defeat, 
into the flames of burning Babylon), and his allies 
the Elamites, and in conquering Susa B.C. 640, thus 
putting an end to the kingdom of Elam. Sajnas- 
sum-ukin's other allies, the Chaldmans, the Baby¬ 
lonian Aramaeans, the kings of the West (probably 
Manasseh was amongst them) and of Arabia 
(specially of Kidru, i.e. Tip, and Nabayati, i.e. n'v^j) 
w r ere also subdued. These contests, however, so 
weakened the resources of Assyria, that revolt 
following on revolt was the order of the day, especi¬ 
ally in the Mannncan and Median districts (between 
Armenia and Elam). Some expeditions against 
Akhsir, king of the Manmeans, against Biris- 
khadri, a Median, and against the sons of Gdgi 
(cf. Ezk 38 and 39, Gog and Magog, i.e. the land of 
Gog) and of Sakhi (the Sakes ?), could not keep back 
for many decades the storm that was even now' 
beginning to rage. With regard to the attacks 
instigated by Tugdammi (cf. Lygdamis, captain of 
the Cimmerians, Strabo i. 3. 21 ?) and his son 
Sanda-hshutra against Assyria, our information is 
based on dark hints contained in a prayer of 
Assurbanipal to Merodach, the god of the city of 
Babylon. Whether Assurbanipal reigned from 
B.C. 648-625 over Babylonia, under the name 
KandalArm, known to us from contract-tablets 
and through Ptolemy, or whether this was the 

* The same thing also probably happened in the case of 
Manasseh, only at a later time, when Afi 9 ur-bani-pal was staying 
in Babylon (instead of Nineveh), probably shortly after the death 
of his rebellious brother Samoa-sum-ukin (b.o. 648), whose ally 
Manasseh had been. 
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name of a rival king, cannot be definitely deter¬ 
mined. We only know that after the death of 
Assurbanipal, the Chaldiean N abopolassar (Nabfi- 
pnl-u#ur), wlio was originally one of Assurbanipal's 
generals, obtained for himself the Bab. throne 
(B.C. G25-G05). In Assyria itself Assurbanipal was 
succeeded by his son Asur-itil-ildni (the fuller form 
of which was Assur-itil-ilAni-ukin), who ruled at 
least four years, and by his other son Sin-shar-ishknn 
(at least seven years), who was probably the Sarakus 
of Berosus, and hence the last king Assyria ever 
had. It was in his day that the swamping of 
anterior Asia, by the Sakman Scythians (men¬ 
tioned in OT), the Urnman-manda (or hordes of 
the Manda) of the Assyr. inscriptions, took place. 
This was only the prelude to the end. As a newly- 
discovered cylinder of the Bab. king Nabonidns 
relates, fifty-four years before the consecration of 
the temple of Sin in Harran, which had been 
destroyed by the Manda hordes, a Manda king, 
who was probably called Aibak,* working in con¬ 
junction, as the cylinder just mentioned clearly 
proves, with Nabopolassar (Belesys), razed to the 
ground the famous Assyrian capital. Nineveh 
probably fell into the hands or the Modes in 
G07, after a two years’ siege, since the comple¬ 
tion of the temple of Sin seems to belong to some- 
V'hero about the third year of Nabonidns (553). 

Nahum’s prophecy was lit erally fulfilled, and the 
whole of West ern Asia breathed freely again when 
the stronghold of their tyrants was demolished. 
The small remaining territory (since the Pharaoh 
Necho II. had taken away Palestine and Syria) was 
divided between the Scythians, to whom the Modes 
of classical tradition ((jynxares) belonged, and the 
Babylonians, Mesopotamia falling to the latter. 
The names Assur and Nineveh survived, to a large 
extent, because of the lasting effects of the influence 
of the Assyr. empire in politics and culturealike. 
Even down to the Christian era this is proved by 
(among other reasons) the fact that the whole 
district of the Euphrates and Tigris (including 
Babylonia) was called Assyria by the Greeks and 
Romans, and even to-day we call the science 
which has to do with the antiquities of both 
Assyria and Babylonia, and which has thrown 
new light on many important passages in Holy 
Writ—Assyriology. 
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Asia, 6 voIs. 18G1-84; O. Smith, Assyr. Discoveries: Explor. 
and Discov. on Site of Nineveh, 1875 ; Delitzsch u. Haupt, Reitr. 
z. Assyrwlogie u. sem. Sprachwissensch , 3 vols. Leipzig, 1889-90 ; 
Assyr. Ribliot. 13 vols. Leipzig, 1881-90. 

( R ) Tub Lanouaob.—O ppert, Rlfments de la Grammaire 
Assyr. Paris, 1860; Sayce, Ain Assyrian Grammar for Com¬ 
parative Purposes, London, 1872; Friedr. Delitzsch, Ass^/rian 
Grammar, tr. by Kennedy, Berlin, 1889; also Assyr . Hand- 
wdrterb. Leipzig, 1894-90 ; 0. Bezold, Kurzgf. Ueberblick liber 
die Dab.-Assyr. Lileratur. Leipzig, 1S90, 

(0) Compilations (periodicals, journals, etc.).— TSBA. London, 
1872-1893, 9 vols. ; PSBA. London, 1878-1890,18 vols. ; Zeitsch. 
/. KeiIschriftfor s chung, founded by F. Ilornmel, edited by C. 
Bezold and F. Horamol, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1884 and 1885 ; Zeitsch. 
f. Assyriologie (continuation of above), edited by C. Bezold, 
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philologie. et d VArchfologie Egyp. et Assyr. ed. bv G. Maspero, 
Paris, 1879-90,18 vols.; Revue. d’Assyriologie et d’AreMologie, 
ed. by Oppert and Ledrain, Paris, 1884-96, 13 vols. ; Bab. and 
Orient. Recot'd, a monthly magazine, ed. by de Lacouperie, 

* According to Otesios, he was called Arbakes. A clear 
ailusion to this name is found in Nabonidus’ cylinder inscription, 

' Vengeance took ( irtba tuktt) the fearless king of Manda ’; cf. 
turn* tuktt (=shakan gimilli), to take vengeance, and Ileb. 
an, 1 9 2589. Justin i. Sgives the fuller form Arbactus(prob. the 
Eranian Arba-tukhta, of which Arbak is a form of endearment). 


1SS7-93, 0 vols. ; RP, being Eng. tr. of the Assyr. and Egyp. 
Monuments, vols. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, London, 1873 fob ; Mew Series, 
London, 1888 fob ; Keilinsehriftliche Bibliothek , collection of 
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V Ant ignite, vol. ii. Chaldee ns et Assyriens, Paris, 1884 ; S. 
Birch and T. G. Pinches, Bronze Ornaments from Balawat, 4 pts. 
1880-82. 

(E) GKoaRAriiY op Assyria, and its Relations to tub OT.— 
Schrader, Keilinsch. und Gcschichtsforschung ; Kin Beitrag zur 
monument aim Geographic, Geschichte, und Chronologic der 
Assyrer, Giessen, 1878; Delitzsch, Fried. Wo lag das Para- 
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of Upper Asia, based on the Assyr. Royal Inscript ms) ; Delattre, 
L’Asic Occidentals dans les inscriptions Assyriennes, Bruxelles, 
1885 ; Schrader, COT* tr. from the Germ, by O. C. Whitehouse, 
2 vols. London, 1889. 

(F) Spkciatj Books on tub History of Assyria.—G eorge 

Uawlinson, The Five Great. Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World, 4 vols. London, 1862-07; 4th ed. 1879 (Assyria = the socond 
monarchy); George Smith, Assyria frotn the Earliest Times to 
the Fall of Nineveh, London, 1875 ; Homme), Geschichte Bab. 
u. Assyr., Berlin, 1885 89 (pp. 68-134 give a detailed account 
of the decipherment and excavations); U. P. Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. 
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Assyr., Leip. 1892; A It orient. Forschungen, Leip. 1893-95; 
Lincko, Assyrien und Nineveh in Geschichte und Sage nach 
b.c. G07, Berlin, 1894. F. IIOMMEL. 

ASTAD (A 'Narad, B ’A pyal, AV Sadas).—1322 or 
3G22 of his descendants are mentioned as returning 
with Zcrubhabel (1 Ks 5 13 ). He is called Azgaa 
(iny) in the can. books; and 1222 descendants are 
mentioned in the parallel list in Ezr 2 la (B ’Aaydd, 
A ’Afiydd), 2322 in Neb 7 17 (B ’A aydd, k 'Aardd, A 
A7erdo). He appears as Astatb {'AardO), 1 Es 8 :i8 , 
when a second detachment of 111 return under 
Ezra ( — Ezr 8 12 , B 'Aardd, A ’Apy dO). Azgad appears 
among the leaders who sealed the covenant with 
Nell. (Nell 10 15 B ’A aydd, A 'A£ydd). 

11. St. J. Thackeray. 

ASTATH.—See Astad. 

ASTONIED, the past part, of the old verb 
astony, of which astonish is a later corruption,* is 
found only in OT, but there ten times, Ezr 9 s - 4 , 
.Job 17 8 18*>, Is 52 14 ,f der 14», Ezk 4 17 , I)n 3 24 4 1 » 5 M . 
RV retains * astonied ’ (and even changes ‘ aston¬ 
ished’ into ‘astonied’ at Ezk 3 15 ); but Ainer. 
RV prefers * astonished,’ except Dn 5 9 where RV 
and Amer. RV give ‘ perplexed ’ (is‘3v\ the only 
occurrence). See Astonished. J. Hastings. 

ASTONISHED.—This part, (the finite verb does 
not occur) had undoubtedly more force when AV 
was made than it has now. Perhaps the verb 
astound, which started off later from the orig. 
astonien or astunien , has carried away some of its 
strength. The orig. idea was to stun or stupefy 
as with a thunderbolt (hat. extonare * to thunder’; 
cf. Milton, Hist, of Britain, ‘Astonished and 
struck with superstition as with a planet ’; and 
the Argument to Par. Lost, Bk. i., * Satan with his 
Angels lying on the burning lake, thunderstruck 
and astonished’); then to shock mentally, bewilder. 
The earliest occurrence of the part, seems to be in 
Coverdale’s Bible (1535) at Jcr 2 la , which was re¬ 
tained in AV, ‘Be a., O ye heavens, at this, and 
be horribly afraid.’ It is used 14 times in OT 
as tr. of dcy, once (Job 26 11 ) of non. In NT it is tr n 
of ^KirXfjaau) 10 times (9 times in Gosp., and always 
in ref. to Christ’s words, except Mk 7 s7 of His 
works ; once in Ac 13 la ‘ being a. at the teaching of 
the Lord ’); of i^tarppi 6 times, of dapfitoi and Odppo* 

* ' The suffix ish is, in most other words, only added where 
the derivation i»j from a French verb ending in -tr, and forming 
its pres. part, in -issant\ bo that the addition of it in the 
present case is unauthorized and incorrect. It was probably 
added merely to give the word a fuller sound, and from some 
dislike to the form astony , which was the form into which the 
M.E. astonien had passed.’—Skeat, Etymol. Diet. 2 s.v. 

t In this great passage (Is 521*) the odd. of AV subsequent to 
1638 have generally changed what Scrivener calls ‘ the pathetic 
astonied * into ‘ the more commonplace astonished.’ The Curnb 
Bible restores it. 
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TrcpUx €L once each.* * * § RV retains ‘a.’ throughout 
OT, but in NT changes it into ‘amazed,’ when the 
Gr. is other than iKnXrjacru. Astonishment is 
found only once in NT, Mk f> 4 ' 2 ‘they were a ,Hi 
with a great a.’ (RV ‘amazed with a great amaze¬ 
ment,’ Gr. ^Afrra(ns) in ref. to the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter. But RV adds Mk 16 8 ‘trembling and 
a. had come upon them’ (Gr. 2k<ttcl(tis , AV ‘they 
trembled and were amazed’). In OT’ a. is more 
frequent. In Ps fit) 3 ‘thou hast made us to drink 
the wine of a.’ (njqnn, RV ‘staggering’), the obs. 
physical sense of stupefaction is conveyed. (Of. 
is /) 1 17 ‘thou hast drunken the bowl of the cup of 
staggering [same Heb.], and drained it.’) As tr n 
of <175? ‘a.’ freq. means cm object of a., and always 
in a strong sense; csp. in Jer., as 25 ,H ‘to make 
them a desolation, an a., an hissing, and a curse.’ 

J. Hastings. 

ASTROLOGIAN is the more accurate form, 
having the classical termin. -anus added to a class, 
root. But while the analogous form theologian 
held its ground, astrologer with the Eng. term, -er 
drove this out. It is found in l)n 2‘ 27 , AV 1611, 
and Camb. Bible, but is replaced by astrologer in 
nearly all mod. editions. J. Hastings. 

ASTRONOMY AND ASTROLOGY. — Heavenly 
bodies, in Genesis, are called ‘lights’ or ‘bodies 
giving light’ (*Vin£, pi. rimn ma'dr , me broth). Dill- 
mann (Genesis) remarks that in no other work (of 
creation) is the object of their creation so fully 
indicated, and asks whether a silent contrast to 
heathen superstition, which was attached to the 
stars, may not lie therein. The object of the 
heavenly bodies is stated to be ‘ to divide between 
the day and the night,’ and * for signs, for seasons, 
and for days and years,* and it is for this purpose 
that they are lixed (lit. ‘ given,’ cm jnq, * and he 
[God] gave them ’) in the firmament. The whole 
account of the creation and placing of the heavenly 
bodies is, in fact, based on the old geocentric view 
of the ancient astronomers, which mainly prevailed 
until the birth of modern astronomy. The account 
as given in Gn, however, is correct for the time 
at which it was written, and suited the needs of 
the people to whom it was addressed. The 
heavenly bodies were among the great marvels of 
the creative power of God, and they are taken 
purely and simply from the point of view of what 
they are for us, and the effect they have upon our 
minds, regardless of any preconceived or acquired 
scientific ideas and theories that we may possess. 

Not less than the Hebrews did the Babylonians 
and Assyrians regard the heavenly bodies as for 
signs and seasons, days and years ; and this view 
was associated with their usual heathen ideas that 
the heavenly bodies were divinities. The following 
translation of the portion of the Bab. creation 
story, corresponding with Gn 1, will form a basis 
of comparison with the two accounts :— 

' Ho (Merodaeh) formed the stations of the great pods— 
stars were their likeness ; he caused the luvnasi f to l»e sot; 
he designated the year; he outlined the forms (of the constella¬ 
tions ?): 

he caused three stars t to ho assigned to each of the 12 months ; 
from the day of the year§ he formed the figures ; 
he caused the station of Jupiter || to be founded to make known 
their limits, 

that an error might not be made, that none might sin. 


* Besides ifrWijiM (Jth 11M 13*7 151, Sir 43i«, 1 Mac 162 * 2 ) and 
Wis 173, l Mac 6 8 ), the Apocr. (fives 4 a.* as tr“ of ru.pa.tr 
(Jth 147), jrrofw (Jth 16 14 ), i xirkr.tro-v (NVis 13 4 ), and KururX^rtru 
(2 Mac J 24 ), thereby showing more clearly the force of the 
Eug. word. 

t The lumasi were seven in number, and seem to have been 
constellations, among* them being Arcitenens. 

J Or, possibly, constellations. 

§ Apparently = now year’s day. 

II So Jensen. The original word is Nihiru, regarded by Fried. 
Helitzsch in 1885 as being-Heb. ipyp ma’abhar, ‘place of 
passing,’ here = ‘ zodiac.’ 


Ho set with him the station of Bel and tfa; 
ho opened then great gates on both sides, 
the bolt he made strong on the left and the right- 
in its middle-point the zenith. 

lie caused Nannaru (the moon) to shine, (and) he ruled the 
night, 

he designated him also as the thing of the night, to make known 
the time. 

Monthly, without failing, he enclosed (him) in a ring, 
at the beginning of the month to shine in the evening, 
the horns proclaiming to make known the division (of time)— 
on the seventh day with a [halfj-riug.* 

At this point the text in mutilated ; but after the 
plaoingof the moon, the chief god of the Babylonians 
is represented as turning his attention to the sun, 
and ‘when the sun arrived on the horizon of 
heaven,’ he seems to have addressed and directed 
him as to his course. Imperfect as the Bab. text 
here is, it is nevertheless easy to see that it is the 
account of a nation who knew much more of 
astronomy, on the whole, than the Hebrews. This 
is, in fact, indicated by the large number of tablets 
from Babylonia and Assyria referring to astrology 
that have been found, as well as those referring to 
astronomy proper, in which the stars and planets 
are enumerated and classified, and their positions 
sometimes described. Catalogues of these works 
w ere made, and explanations how to use them were 
given. References, not only to stars, but also to 
comets, are found, but they are comparatively rare. 

The Hebrews, in OT, do not seem to have looked on the star* 
from an astronomical or astrological point of view, but rather as 
signs placed in the heavens, one of their most important func¬ 
tions being to show the power of the Almighty. Thus we are 
told that He created them (Gn l lfi , Job 9», Pa 8 3 etc.), 
counts them, names them (Ps 147 4 ), and has the whole of them 
in His power (Job 1)7). To the horrors of His judgment-day it 
belongs that the stars lose their brightness (Is 13™, E/.k 327, 
lik 21 23 , Jn 3 2l >, Rev 8 12 ), fall from heaven like withered leaves 
(Is 34 4 —tho Btars aro here called ‘all the host of heavon’),—a 
simile in all probability derived from the observation of falling 
or ‘shooting’ stars, just as the reference, in Judo v. 1 3 , to 
‘ wandering stars’ possibly derived its origin from the comet* 
which came to excite the wonder and terror of tho world. In 
the expression ‘courses’ of the stars (Jg 6 2 ») it is the planets 
that are referred to. The distanco of the stars from the earth 
seems to have struck the nations of the ancie: t world, hence 
the mention of the slurs in Job 22 12 , cf. also Is 14 13 . The com¬ 
parison of their brightness is made in 1 Co 16 41 , and their 
great number referred to in He ll 12 . 

Th(3 stars are, as a rule, indicated by the usual 
word upto lebkdb, Arab, kawkab , Syr. kawkebd, 
Eth. kawkab and kokab , Assyr. kakkabu. One of 
the poetic expressions for ‘stars’ is ipa 'ijato ‘ stars 
of the morning,’ an expression applied apparently 
to the angels (Job 38 7 ); and the words ‘ morning 
star ’ could also be applied to a man who was con¬ 
sidered to be great, like tlie high priest Simon 
(Sir 50 6 ); to a thing greatly to be desired, as 
‘ salvation * (2 P 1 1J ) and ‘ heavenly glory ’ (Rev 2’ 28 ); 
and, finally, to Christ Himself (liev 22 1<J ). 

The date at which the stars were divided into 
constellations is very remote, and there is consider¬ 
able uncertainty as to the approximate period and 
the people with whom this division had its origin. 
In all probability, however, it is due to the Chal- 
dfeans, who seem to have had it from tho Ak¬ 
kadians, most of the names of tho signs of the 
zodiac and constellations being written in the non- 
Sem. dialect of ancient Babylon. The Hebrews, in 
their turn, may have obtained their knowledge of 
tho constellations from the Chaldseans, but we nave 
no real evidence of the fact. 

The well-known constellation of the Great Bear, 

'ash (Job 9 9 ) or V'.u 'ayish (fem. Job 38 32 )/ is 
said to be connected with nash ‘ a bier,’ the name 
of that constellation in Arabic. The * sons ’ of 
'Ayish (V'V) are spoken of in Job 38 8a , and are 
regarded as the three stars in the tail of the bear, 
a parallel to the Arab, expression bandt na'sh 
‘ the daughters of the bier,’ which means the 
* For * the bear ’ of the ItV the AV has * Arcturus.’ 
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same thing. The Arab, legend connected with the 
constellation of the (heat Bear is as follows :— 
Na’sh having been killed by Gcdi (the pole star), 
the children of Na'sh (the sons in front with the body 
of their father, the daughter behind with the nurse, 
who carries a child in her arms) go round nightly 
seeking the murderer, with the hope of avenging 
their father’s death. Canopus (Arab. SuhU ), how¬ 
ever, wishes to go to the help of Gedi, but, having 
set out too late, finds himself always foiled, not 
being able to reach his point in time to prevent the 
approaching catastrophe. Whether some legend 
similar to this was attached to the constellation 
by the ancient Hebrews is uncertain, and, whilst 
admitting a likeness in the Hcb. and Arab, names, 
the dillerences in their forms must, nevertheless, 
not bo forgotten. Fried. Delitzsch points out that 
the Heb. ety elsewhere (Job 4 19 etc.) means ‘a 
moth,’ and that a star hearing that name {sAsu 
‘ moth ’) seems to have been known to the Assyro- 
Babylonians ( WAl ii. 49, 64). M. A. Stern (in the 
Jiia. Zeitschr . 1866) regards this constellation as 
the Pleiades. 

Another constellation mentioned is Orion, in Heb. 
re? (Job 9 a 3S W , Am 5 H ), pi. o’^c? (Is 13 10 ).* The 
word means, literally, ‘ the fool,’ or ‘ impious one,’ 
corresponding with Arab, jabbdr , Syr. gabbdrd, + 
Chald. niphla 4 the giant,’ the name given to this 
constellation by the Semites of old because regarded 
as the figure of a man—probably one of the larger 
male figures seen on those Ban. boundary-stones 
which show figures of the constellations. Gesenius 
suggests that they (the Hebrews, etc.) seem to 
have looked on this constellation as the figure of 
an impious giant hound in the sky, whence Job 
38 31 4 Canst thou loose the bands of Orion ? ’ The 
plural in Is 13 10 ‘ constellations,’means, literally, 

4 the Orions *—the giant constellations of the sky, 
prominent by their brightness. A very ingenious 

S ostion is that quoted in the Chronicon Pas- 
j, Cedrenus, John of Antioch, and others, 
from Pers. sources, that Clicsil or Orion is the 
impious giant Nimrod chained to the heavens. 
This, however, is late, and probably has no solid 
basis as its origin. 

The well-known passage in Job (9°) supplies us 
also with the word for the Pleiades, ni?'3 Jchnah , 
Syr. kima, Arab. thurayyd , words meaning * heap,’ 

4 cluster,’ 4 plenty,’ 4 multitude,’ from the seven 
larger stars and the smaller ones closely grouped 
therewith. The Arabs also call the Pleiades 
an-najm 4 the star,’ or 4 cluster ’ par excellence, 
said to be so named on account of their monthly 
conjunction with the moon, by which they served 
to measure time, and thus rule the calendar. 
In Job 38 51 , n-7? rto-iyi?, 4 the cluster (AY ‘sweet 
influences’) of the Pleiades’ is mentioned, corre¬ 
sponding with the Arab, 'akcl ath-thurayya. The 
Rabbis (see R. David Kimchi in his Lexicon) 
thought that the 4 hands of the Pleiades ’ referred 
to their influence upon vegetation, kimdh having 
great cold, and binding up the fruit, though R. 
Isaac described the influence of the Pleiades as 
being the reverse of this, ripening the fruits. In 
the Pers. poets (Sadi, Hafiz, etc.) these stars 
are regarded as a brilliant rosette with a central 
star, etc. 

The popular name used by Luther, 4 die Glucke,’ 
i.e. 4 the clucking hen,’ reminds one of the English 
name 4 hen and chickens,’ and the French poussi- 
ntire, O.F. pulsinUre. The appearance of the 
constellation of the Pleiades being conventionally 
that of a large star surrounded by several smaller 

44 The LXX has "Er<rii«; in Job 9»; in Job 38^. The 

LXX of Amos 68 differs entirely from the received text of 
the Heb. 

f Also called in Syr. 'iytitha, a word which is said also to mean 
Aldebaran, Capella, and the Pleiades. 


ones, was likened to a brood-hen with her chickens 
under her wings, hence this name ; and for this 
»cason the Pleiades were also supposed to he the 
same as Suceoth-benoth, which is rendered by R. 
David Kimchi 4 lien (with) chickens.’ This name 
for the Pleiades, which occurs in the Targ. to Job, 
is said also to he usual with the Arabs. Whether 
the Hebrews of ancient times had also this idea, is 
uncertain, and seems to ho improbable. It is to be 
noted that Fried. Delitzseh denies the meaning 
4 star-cluster ’ for this constellation, and connects 
niy? kimrth with the Assyr. kimtu 4 family,’ ex¬ 
plaining it as the 4 family of stars,’—an etymology 
which docs not invalidate, as will he seen, the 
popular legends concerning it. 

rn? tfrq 4 the fleeing serpent,’ or 4 swift serpent ’ 
(Job 26 13 ), has been regarded as the sign of the 
dragon, between the Great and the Little Bear; 
but this identification is very uncertain. It would 
seem, however, to ho something connected with 
the sky, as is indicated by the first part of the 
verse : 4 By his spirit are the heavens garnished ’ 
(RV), or, 4 beauty’ (in). 

The sign of the Twins (Castor and Pollux, AV; 
The Twin Brothers, liY ; Gr. Aida Kovpoi), is men¬ 
tioned as the name of a ship in Ac 28 ll . # 

The word nnjo mazzdrbth (a plural form, Job 
38 3a ), is, with common consent, regarded as signi¬ 
fying 4 the signs ’ of the zodiac, wliich come forth 
[ 4 in their season,’ and, as is implied, could not be 
led forth by a man. In 2 K 23 3 occurs the word 
niVp mazzalAth, translated ‘planets’ in the AY 
and RY, with the marginal reading 4 twelve signs ’ 
of tho zodiac. This word is compared by Jensen 
and others with the Assyr. manzalti , WAl 
iii. 59. 35, a comparison which is not without its 
difficulties, as, if correct, it would imply complete 
ignorance of the root of the Assyr. word on the port 
of the Hcb. scribes, manzalti being for manzazti, f 
by a common law of interchange between z and l — 
ignorance which would not, however, be altogether 
inexcusable, as the Chaldee form is mazzd- 
layci, and, though unprovided with the feminine 
ending, would present the same root, the individual 
signs being ho, mazzdl. The Chaldee forms them¬ 
selves, however, seem rather to increase the diffi¬ 
culty of connecting n'iSjD with the Assyr. manzalti. 

That expression in Job 9 9 which accompanies the 
names of the constellations, namely, jp’n »Tig 
luidri thndn , 4 the chambers of the south' ’ 

(=Arab. akhadir al-janub or mukhadi' al-janub ), 
is one of peculiar interest. Gesenius would render 
it 4 the most remote southern regions’; but it seems 
better to regard it as meaning 4 tho southern con¬ 
stellations,’ some of which, in all probability, re¬ 
presented pictorially 4 chambers,’ from which 
heathen (divine) creatures looked out, similar to 
the reliefs representing the constellations on the 
Bab. boundary-stones. Should this explanation 
be correct, 4 the chambers of the south ’ would he 
in contradistinction to mazzaroth or mazzaloth 
4 the constellations ’ (of the north), but the un¬ 
certainty of the exact signification of the two 
expressions makes every attempt at explanation 
unsatisfactory. A point to be noted is that an 
Arab, translation of Job 9 9 mentions 4 the heart of 
tho south,’ a name of Suhel or Canopus, the princi¬ 
pal star in the constellation of the Ship ( Delitzseh, 
Job , 2nd ed. p. 128 n.), which marks, by its rising, 

* The Bab. names of the signs of the zodiac were (about 
b.o. 600) as followH: The Workman-the Ram; Mulu and the 
Bull of Heaven-Taurus; Sib-zi-anna , and the Great Twins= 
Gemini; Allul= Cancer; the Great Dog=Leo; the Ear of Corn = 
Vir^o; Zibanit = Libra; the Scorpion = Scorpius; PapiUag=* 
Arcitenena; the Fish-goat=Caper; Gula=s Amphora; the Water- 
channel and the Tails-Pisces. There were also many other 
constellations, the number of which is uncertain. 

t The changes would be manzazti , mamarti, manzalti , max- 
zalti. 
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the season in which the fruit becomes ripe through 
the increase of the heat. The ‘ heart of the south ’ 
would seem to go with and explain the ‘ chambers 
of the south.’ 

Venus is apparently mentioned (Is 14 12 ) under 
the name hb'n hclcl , * the shining one,’ with the 
addition ‘ son of the morning,’ i.c. Lucifer, 

the day-star, a name of Venus as the morning 
star, to which the king of Babylon is, in this 
passage, compared. This llob. word agrees in 
meaning with that used for Venus in Arab., 
namely, zuhuruh ‘ splendid (star),’ and is from the 
same root as the Assyr. cl cl a ‘ to bo bright.’ Strange 
to say, however, no Assyr. name for Venus from this 
root has been as yet found, the word generally 
quoted, muUililu , being a ghost-word, due to a 
faulty copy.* As the Assyrians knew, from the 
earliest times, that Venus as a morning and as an 
evening star was the same, it is probable that the 
Hebrews were aware of the fact also.f 

In Am 5-'\ where it is said, ‘Yea, ye have 
borne Siccuth your king, and Chiun your images, 
the star of your god, which ye made to yourselves’ 
(UV), there is hardly any doubt that Chiun (p*:? 
Jciyyun) is the Assyr. kdawanu (or, as read by some, 
kuiwanu), the planet Saturn, which w f as known to 
the Bab. and Assyr. under that name, preserved in 
Arab, under the form kaiwdn , and in tne 1’eshitta 
as kaiwdn d t and of w hich the 'Pcu0d»> of the LXX 
is supposed to be a corruption. The pointing of 
the lleb. form is regarded by Schrader as incorrect, 
and he therefore WTites, upon the model of the 
Arab., etc., p/p kewdn.X Chiun or Kcw r an does not 
properly belong to lleb. astronomy, but it probably 
gives us the name of the planet Saturn among the 
Hebrew's, who seem to have worshipped him under 
the form of the star which represented him. 

Mention of the sun is common, but the passages 
in which it is referred to are rather general than 
truly astronomical. It is used to indicate the time 
of the day, as ‘when the sun w T ent down’ (Gn 
15 17 ), ‘ till the sun be hot ’ (Neh 7 a ); comparison, as 
‘ clear as the sun ’ (Ca G 10 ), etc. etc. In the 
account of the Creation it is called the ‘ greater ’ of 
the ‘ two great lights ’ (Gn 1 1# ), made ‘ to rule the 
day,’ and set in the firmament of the heaven ‘ to 
give light upon the earth,’ and, with the lesser 
light, ‘to divide the light from the darkness’ 
( vv .i<»- ] 9). The sun w r ould also be included among 
the lights in the firmament of the heaven in v. 14 , 
w hich w ere ‘ for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years.’ It will be seen from this that the 
astronomical ideas of the Hebrews with regard to 
the sun wore strictly those of an observer on the 
surface of the earth, and were based upon the 
strictly practical view of its value in the matters 
of everyday life—in fact, they were the ideas 
generally held by the people of that and succeeding 
ages until the birth of modern astronomy. If we 
had the Hab. account of the Creation complete, we 
should in all probability find therein views em¬ 
bodying those in the first chap, of Genesis. What 
may be regarded as a poetical astronomical view 
of the sun in his course is that contained in Ps 
19 4 * 5 , where the ‘tabernacle of the sun’ is men¬ 
tioned, and he is compared to ‘a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber,’ and ‘ rejoicing as a strong 

* The Assyr. word for the planet Venus is generally read Pilbat, 
more correctly Delehat (AiAi>*t), explained as Nabat kakkabu 
4 the star Nabat,’ or ‘(she who) proclaims.’ 

t It is to bo noted that the Ifeb. word MUl is inasc., and in 
this resembles Heosphoros (Ilesnerus); but the name in Assyr., 
Arab., etc., is fern. The name Lucifer, applied to Satan, is due 
to Hieronymus and the Fathers of the Church, and apparently 
had its origin in the legend of the fall of the angels, introduced 
into the works of Bishop Avitus. the poet Ccedmon, and Milton 
in Par. Lost (of. Lk 10l», Rev 12 m.). 

X Schrader reads in the same passage Sakktith for Siccuth, and 
compares this word with the cuneiform Sak-kut, one of the 
names of the god Ninip, worshipped of old in Babylonia. 
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man to run his course.’ This poetical description 
of the sun, however, reminds one of those Bab. 
cylinder-seals 011 which the sun-god is represented 
as a man, from whom rays of light stream forth so 
dazzling that the divine attendants who open the 
doors w'liicli enclose him are obliged to look the 
other way whilst performing this duty.* The 
going forth of the sun ‘from the end of heaven,’ 
and the ‘circuit unto the ends of it’ (v. 6 ), refer, 
naturally, to the daily journey of the sun, wdiieh, 
as it would seem from this passage, had been 
noticed to he a curved course in the heavens. As 
with the Babylonians and Assyrians, the sun w'as 
used to mark the points of the compass, east being 
* the rising sun,’ w est ‘ the setting sun,’ etc. The 
indication of the dilFerent parts of the day from 
the position of the sun was, no doubt, from actual 
observation, the use of sun-dials (see below) not 
being by any means common in the ancient East. 
For further information see Sun. 

There is no express mention of eclipses in the 
Bible, but certain expressions, such as ‘ I will cause 
the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the 
earth in the clear day’ (Am 8‘ J ), have been 
regarded as referring to something of the kind. In 
thu case of the above quotation, the fact that noon 
is mentioned in connexion with the sun going 
down might w r ell refer to an eclipse ; hut in the 
case of Mie 3“, Zee 14 rt , Joel 2 10 ' 31 3 lr ’, w hich were 
formerly taken to refer to eclipses, this can hardly 
be the reference, as the phenomena accompanying 
the obscuration of the sun ami the moon do not 
favour that view. So also the passing reference in 
Jer I5 y ‘her sun is gone down wdiilc it was yet 
day,’ can only mean that ‘ good fortune has ceased 
for her.’ Reference to an eclipse has been seen 
also in 2 K 20 11 , Is 38 s , where the shadow going 
back ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz is spoken of; 
but real observation under natural conditions 
would be necessary before accepting this as being 
conclusive or even probable. This supposed eclipse 
has been identified with an annular eclipse of the 
sun in 089 B.C. (Bosanquet in the Trans. Soc. fiibl. 
ArcJunology , vol. iii. p. 31 11’., vol. v. p. 261, etc.) 
The same writer also understands Ezk 30 ia 32 7, M to 
refer to the total eclipse of the sun in B.C. 550; 
but there is the same objection to this as to the 
supposed references in Micah, Zech., and Joel. 

The Hebrews had more than one word for the 
moon (see Moon), serving to designate the luminary 
in a general sense, when full, and when new. The 
apparent motions of the moon were well known to 
the Hebrews, as it was by that heavenly body that 
their festivals were fixed ; and it has a special 
importance, because the Heb. year, like that of the 
Babylonians, was lunar, and was used to fix ‘ signs 
and seasons ’ more, probably, than any other 
heavenly body. The moon played a pait just as 
important in Bab. astronomy, for there was not 
only a large series of forecasts connected w r ith its 
movements, hut it was also used, as with the 
Hebrews, to determine the beginning of the month, 
and thus to fix the dates of the various festivals, 
etc. (Festivals). The Heb. idea of the moon as 
‘ the lesser light to rule the night,’ finds its echo in 
the Bab. account of the creation of the heavenly 
bodies (translated above), in which she is described 
as the ruler of the night, the indicator of the 
beginning of the month, and apparently (by her 
changes) the divider of the montli into weeks. It 
is not unlikely that the Hebrews learned these 
astronomical uses of our satellite from the Baby¬ 
lonians, probably at some early period, and also 
during the Captivity, by which time Bab. 

* A very poetical hymn to the sun-god, from Boreippa, 
describes him when going to rest, and speaks of the greetings of 
the bolts and the satisfaction of the door of heaven on his arrival 
at the end of his daily journey. 
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astronomy had made treat progress. Eclipses of 
the moon seem not to be referred to in the Bible. 

In all probability most of the nations of the 
ancient East had, like the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, professional astrologers, by whom the 
stars were consulted, horoscopes drawn, and lucky 
days predicted, for such as wished to know what 
the future had in store for them, so that they 
might 4 know the ordinances of heaven,’ and their 
' dominion in the earth ’ (Job 38 s3 ). The Hebrews, 
however, seem to have been less of astrologers than 
the nations around, for the prophet Jeremiah (10*) 
exhorts them not to learn the way of the nations, 
and not to be dismayed at the signs of heaven, for 
the nations were dismayed at them, implying that 
the Hebrews, at least at that time, did not imitate 
‘ the nations * in the matter of astrology to any 
great extent, though there was, in truth, a tendency 
to do so. The antiquity and reality of the belief 
in the influences of the stars in the ancient East is 
well brought home to us in Deborah’s triumphal 
song, where she says * the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera ’ (Jg 5 20 ), which, though only 
a poetical figure, is sufficiently characteristic. 

Older, however, than the abovo, are the many 
tablets of the Babylonians and Assyrians referring 
to forecasts. Through a long series of years, prob¬ 
ably extending into Four millenniums, these nations 
seem to have carried on observations, which they 
quoted, with the omens derived from current 
events, for future reference. Again and again, 
moreover, we meet with communications which 
passed between the Assy r. kings and the astrologers, 
in which the former inquired what the stars indi¬ 
cated with regard to Assyria and the nations around. 
Thus we meet with such predictions as, ‘If, upon 
the 16th day (of the month Ah), an eclipse happen, 
the king of Akkad will die, Nergal (i.e. pestilence) 
will destroy the land.’ 4 If, on the 16th day (of the 
month Elul), an eclipse happen, the king of a 
foreign land or the king of Matte will come and take 
the throne. Bain from heaven and flood from the 
channel will overflow.’ The planets and the sun 
and moon also furnished omens of a similar nature, 
for it was supposed that what had happened before 
would, under similar astral influences, happen again. 

When, accordingly, the Hebrews came into 
close contact and relationship with the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, they found them to be nations 
among whom astrology, far from being forbidden 
and in disfavour, was a recognised institution, 
resorted to by all, from the king downwards—a 
venerable 1 science.’ The desire to know the future 
was, no doubt, as strong in the breasts of the 
Hebrews as in those of their conquerors, and they 
must often have resorted to those ‘ astrologers,’ 
‘stargazers,’ and ‘ month ly prognosticators" (Is 
47 13 )of whom the prophet speaks so contemptuously. 
The astrologers are called nan (£er6), 

generally rendered 4 dividers of the heavens’; the 
stargazers^ ooqhn, lit. 4 those who gaze on 
the stars ’ ; the monthly prognosticators o’y’fiD 
AVm 4 that give knowledge concerning 
the months’ — probably those who predicted at 
every new moon what was likely to happen 
during the coming month. In Dn l 20 2* etc., the 
RV has rightly ‘enchanters’ for the 'astrologers’ 
(°Wtf) of the AV, and the same remark holds 
ood for the Aramaic form in v. 27 etc. These 
iblical expressions for the various kinds of 
astrologers, it must be noted, are, to all appearance, 
true Hebrew w’ords, not borrowings from the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, showing, in all pro¬ 
bability, that celestial forecasts were far from 
being altogether novelties with the Hebrews. 
Nevertheless, as has been already remarked, they 
seem to have been generally averse to divination of 
this kind, partly on account of the general pro¬ 


hibition against the use of divination and the 
practice of augury (Dt 18 10 ' 14 , 2 K 21®), partly 
because such of the people as w r cre rigid 
monotheists (and among these we must class all 
OT writers) looked upon the heavenly bodies as 
the objects of adoration by the heathen nations 
around, and mentioned them therefore but seldom 
—partly because they had but little need to speak 
of them, but also because they wished to avoid 
reference to those things likely to call up in the 
mind of the reader heathen practices. 

T. G. Pinches. 

ASTYAGES (’A crrvdyTjf, so Herodotus, Xenophon; 
Assyr. Jstuvigu) w T as the son of Cyaxares, king of 
the Medes, and succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his father, B.C. 584. His wife was the 
daughter of Alyattes, king of Lydia, his sister was 
the queen of Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon, and 
Cyrus was his daughter’s son by a Persian father. 
According to Bel and the Dragon (v. 1 ), when A. 
w r as gathered to his fathers, 4 Cyrus of Persia re¬ 
ceived his kingdom.’ Not, however, in the way of 
ordinary succession. Herodotus (i. 127-130), con¬ 
firmed oy the Annalistic Tablet of Cyrus (RP 2nd 
Ser. v. 159) records that when A. marched against 
the disaffected Persians under Cyrus, his own troops 
deserted him or would not light, and he was de¬ 
feated and taken prisoner, thus losing his crown 
in B.C. 649, after a reign of 35 years. He w r as the 
last of the line of Median kings (known on the 
monuments as kings of the Manda), who had 
reigned 150 years—the list being as follows:— 
Deioces (Daiukku), B.C. 699-646; Phraortes (Fra- 
vartis), B.C. 646-624 ; Cyaxares (Kastariti), B.C. 
624-584 ; Astyages (Istuvigu), B.C. 684-549. 

Literature.— Herodotus i. 123-130; RP v. 144 (7. (c f. vol. ill. 
p. xiii ff.); Story qf the Nations, Media, chs. viii., ix. ; Hayce, 
UCM p. 409 ff. ; Tide, Bab.-Assyr. Geschichtc, pn. 403, 40H. 

T. Nicol. 

ASUR ('Acrovp, AV Assur), 1 Es 5 31 .Ilis sons 
returned among the temple servants under Zerub- 
babel. Called llarhur (wrrio, 'A povp), Ezr 2 fll , Neh 7 M . 

ASYLUM.— See Refuge. 

ASYNGRITUS (’ Aadyspirot, ’Acruy-, Asyncritus), 
llo 16 14 .—A Christian greeted by St. Paul wdtk 
four others ‘and the brethren that are wdtli them,’ 
perhaps members of the same small community. 
The name occurs in Horn. Ins. OIL vi, 12,565, of 
a freedman of Augustus. See Sanday and Headlam, 
Romans, p. 427. For later traditions, w hich may be 
neglected, see Acta Sand., April, i. 741 ; June, iv. C. 

A. C. Headlam. 

ATAD (i^Krt |-p, 4 thorn’), Gn 50 10 * 11 .—Appears 
to have been 4 over Jordan ’ (sec Abkl-mizraim), a 
threshing-floor on the road to Ilebron. The site 
is unknown. 

ATAR (A ’A rdp, B omits, AV Jatal), 1 Es 5 M .— 
His sons w r ere among the porters or door-keepers 
w ho returned w ith Zerubbabel. Called Ater, Ezr 
2 42 , Neh 7" 

ATAR AH (.rjpy), wife of Jcrahmeel and mother 
of Onam (1 Ch 2* tf ). 

ATARGATIS.— The worship of this Syrian 
oddess is nowhere named in the canonical books, 
ut in 2 Mac 12 26 mention is made of a temple of 
Atargatis (KV A ter gat is) at Carnion in Gilead 
{’Arapyareiov, y Arcpyareiov t A, the former being shown 
by inscriptions to be the more correct form of the 
name). In inscriptions discovered at Delos this 
goddess is generally joined with Adad, and once 
she is styled f A<ppo8lTr) ’Ardgyara. In Palestine the 
principal seat of her worship wasat Ashkelon, where 
she was probably identified with the Heavenly 
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Aphrodite (whose temple is named by Herodotus, 
i. 105). Another famous shrine of Atargatis was 
at Ilierapolis, or Bambyce (Mabug), on the 
Euphrates (Lucian, De Syria Dea , 14 ; l’liny, Hist. 
Nat. v. ‘23). At both these shrines sacred fish 
were kept, and at Ashkelon the goddess herself was 
represented as a woman with a lisli’s tail (Lucian, 
l.c. ; comp. Ovid, Metam. iv. 44-40). According to 
the Gr. version of the legend, Atargatis, or Derceto 
(to use the shorter form of the name, more 
commonly found in Gr.), was a maiden, inspired 
by Aphrodite with love for a youth who was 
worshipping at her shrine. By him Derceto 
became the mother of a daughter; but, Idled with 
shame, she threw herself into the water at Ash- 
kelon, or at Ilierapolis, whereupon she was changed 
into a fish (Diod. Sic. ii. 4). According to llyginus, 
Astron, ii. 30, she was saved by a fish. The child, 
who had been exposed, was brought up at the 
temple of Aphrodite, and became the famous 
Assyrian queen Semirainis. 

Older derivations of the name have become 
obsolete since the discovery on coins and Pal¬ 
myrene inscriptions of the true Sem. form of the 
name nnymy or Vijnny. In the first part of this 
word we may recognise the Aram, form of the name 
which appears in Assyr. as Ishtar, in Heb. as 
Ashtoreth (rrifoyy), and in Phoenician as Astarte 
(rnri^y). Comp, also ’AOdpa in Strabo, xvi. 27. 
The second portion of the name is usually under¬ 
stood to be the title of another deity, Ati or 
Attah, whose name is found in Melito, Apology 
(Migne, Patr. (Jr. v. 12*28), on inscriptions from 
Phoenicia and (in proper names) from Palmyra, 
and perhaps also in such personal names as 
Alyattes, Sadyattes, etc. Tor the compound name 
we might then compare Astar-Chemosli of the 
Moabite Stone. Lagarde, however, shows 
{Mittheilunqen, i. 77) that this explanation is not 
free from dilliculties. The Gr. legend, the sacred 
fish at Ashkelon and Ilierapolis, and the representa¬ 
tions of Atargatis as half woman, half fish, all 
point to an original connexion between this 
goddess and the water ; and she is probably a 
personification of the fertilising power of water. 

Camion, a tow n which may probably be identified 
with Ashteroth-karnaim (Gn 14 B ), was taken and 
destroyed by Judas Maceabauis during an 
expedition into Gilead about R.C. 163, and the 
inhabitants who fled to the temple of Atargatis 
were put to death (2 Mac 12 18 ' 2y , cf. 1 Mac S ' 44 * 43 ; 
Jos. Ant. xil. viii. 4). 

Litkkatukb. — On Atargatis, nee, further, HaucUsain in 
Herzog's RmUKnrycl .* i. 780 - 740 ; Vigouroux, Diet, de la liible, 
i>. 1190; Hcbilrur, IMP ii. i. 13 f., Indox, p. 91 f. ; W. R. Smith, 

bs p. i59f. H. A. White. 

ATAROTH (n'npy i , nnpy, * crowns'), the name of 
several towns east and w est of Jordan.—1. Ataroth, 
Nu 3‘2 3 - u , is in both places named next l)ibon, 
which is identified with the present Dhibdn (see 
Dibon), and Ataroth is doubtless KhUrbet 'Attarus 
on Jebcl'Attarus , which latter may be the Atrotli- 
shophan of v. M . It is 3 or 4 miles cast of Ma- 
ehaerus, where tho Baptist was imprisoned and 
murdered. The objection that it is Raid to have 
been built by the children of Gad, while this site 
is in the territory of Reuben, w r ould apply also to 
Dibon and Aroer; it only proves that the tribes 
were greatly intermingled, or at first aided one 
another (as Jg l 3 ) in conquering and possessing 
their territories. 2. Jos 16% a town on the border 
of Benjamin and Ephraim, towards its western ex¬ 
tremity. Cornier recognises it in the modern 
Kd-Ddrich , on the W. slope of the hill which lies 
south of Bethhoron-the-nether. 3. Ataroth-addar, 
Jos 16 ft IS 13 , apparently the same as the preceding. 
4. Jos 16 7 , a town on the same boundary of Ephraim 


I and Manasseh, but towards its eastern extremity, 
next Naaratli (which see). Cornier suggests Tell 
et-Trdny in the Jordan Valley, or Khftrbet lvaswal, 
also called Kh. et-Taiyireli. The name is lost. 
Ddmeh, the Edumia of the Onumasticon, with its 
ancient rock-cut tombs, is about the place one 
w ould look for it. Three places, one 4 miles north 
of Samaria, a second, 6 miles north of Bethel, a 
third, 7 miles north of Jerusalem, now bear the 
name Atfira, but are unnamed in Scripture. 5. 
Atroth-beth-Joab, 1 Ch 2 ; ’ 4 , possibly = Atarites. 
A family is more probably meant than a place. 

A. Henderson. 

ATER. —1. ("idx * binder ’ ?) Tho ancestor of certain 
temple porters who returned with Zerubbabel, 
Ezr 2 18 -« Neli 7 31 -“. 2. (A ’A rrjp, B ’A ftp, AV 
Aterezias, reading ’A’Efexfou as one word) 

1 Es 5 10 ; cf. Ezr 2 16 . His sons returned with 
Zerubbabel. The title ‘(son of) Hezekiah* was 
probably given to distinguish him from A ter (1). 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

ATERGATIS.—See Atargatis. 

ATETA (A ’Ar^rd, B om. : AV Teta, from the 
Aldine T7/rd), 1 Es 5 38 = Hatita, Ezr 2 4i , Nek 7 43 . 

ATHACH (tiTO), 1 S 30 30 .— An unknown town in 
the south of J uuah. 

ATHAIAH ( vpy ).—A man of Judah dwelling in 

Jerus. (Noli ll 4 ). ‘ See Genealogy. 

ATHALIAH (^ny ‘ whom J" has dragged 
roughly ’),* daughter of Aliab and Jezebel (2 K 8 18 ), 
called daughter of Omri, 2 K 2 Ch 22 a . She 
married Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah (2 K 8 18 , 2 Ch 18 1 2D); and as she inherited 
her mother’s strong character, her influence for evil 
was predominant over both her husband and her son 
(2 K 8 18,27 , 2 Ch 22 3 * 4 ). Under her influence the 
cult of the Zidonian Baal prevailed in Judah to 
such a degree that the temple of J" was • broken 
up’ (2 Ch 24 7 ),—the materials being probably 
used for the temple of Baal,—so that a thorougu 
restoration was needed in the following reign. 
On the death of Ahaziah, Athaliah, who enjoyed 
already much authority as queen mother, and 
probably had a considerable following among 
the people, procured the massacre of all her grand¬ 
children, Joash alone escaping, and Athaliah was 
queen of Israel for six years. No particulars are 
recorded of her reign, but tho circumstances of 
her deposition are related minutely. According to 

2 K 11, the high priest Jehoiada, naving won over 
‘ the captains over hundreds, of the Cantes and of 
the guard,’ arranged that the portion of them who 
formed the temple guard on the Sabbath day 
should be posted in three equal divisions at the 
three main approaches to the temple, i.e. (a) the 
entry from the palace (Jos.; cf. 1 K 10°, 2 K 16 18 ); 
(b) * the gate Sur ’; (c) ‘ the gate behind the 
guard’ (Ewald’s idea [HI iv. p. 135], that ‘the 
watch of the king’s house’ means the usual palace 
guard, seems inconsistent with Jehoiada’s w ords in 
v. B ); while the other two companies should not go 
oil’ guard as usual, but ‘compass the king round 
about’ wherever he went. Additional solemnity 
was given to the proceedings by the use made of 
David’s dedicated armour. SeeJEHOA.sn. Roused 
by the unusual noise caused by the acclamations 
which greeted the coronation of Joash, Athaliah 
came into the temple alone, her guard having been 
prevented from following her (Jos. Ant. IX. vii. 3). 
The truth flashed upon her at once ; * she rent her 
clothes, and cried, Treason, treason!’ Any 

* Cheyne suggests the Assyr. root Sny ‘ to be or become great* 
(os in etellitu, ‘lady,’ ‘queen’); then Athaliah = *J" is exalted.’ 
(See Expoa. Times, vii. 464, 666, viii. 48.) 
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sympathy that might have been evoked was 
cowed by the overwhelming display of forco. The 
sacred precincts might not be polluted with her 
blood, ‘so they made way for her,’ and she passed 
out, and was struck down ‘ by the way of the 
horses’ entry to the king’s house.’ The variations 
of the Chronicler (2 Ch 23) from this account are 
characteristic. Under the second temple, uncir¬ 
cumcised foreigners were not permitted to approach 
holy things; he therefore substitutes for * the 
Carites and the guard ’ the courses of priests and 
Levitcs whose weeks of service began and ended 
respectively on that Sabbath. They are posted at 
(a) ‘ the king’s house,’ (b) ‘ the gate of the 
foundation’ for -no), (c) ‘the doors.’ The 

captains —five in number, whose names are given— 
having been thus deprived of their men, are re¬ 
presented as ‘set over the host’ (v. 14 ), i.e. the 
whole population capable of bearing arms, and are 
obliged to ‘go about in Judah, and gather the 
Levites out of all the cities of Judah, and the 
heads of fathers’ houses,’ to Jerusalem. The 
young king is publicly presented to ‘all the 
congregation,’ not, as in Kings, secretly to the 
captains alone. The people, who take a very 
subordinate part in Kings, fill, with the Levites 
not on duty (of. 2 Ch 5 11 ), the temple courts. Thus, 
while in Rings the deposition of Athaliah is 
effected by a sudden coup d'Ctat carried out by the 
high priest and foreign mercenaries, and every 
precaution is taken against a popular rising in 
Athaliah’s favour ; in Chron. it is the act of the 
whole nation, constitutionally represented by the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities, and it is exe¬ 
cuted in the most deliberate and orderly fashion. 

‘The sons of Athaliah,’ ‘2 Ch 24 7 , has been 
explained to mean (a) Ahaziali and his brethren 
before they were carried away, ‘2 Ch ‘21 17 (Jos. 
Ant. IX. viji. 2); or {b) the priests of Baal (Jerome, 
Qu. Jleb., in loc .); or (c) her illegitimate children. 

2. 1 Ch a Beujamite dwelling in Jems. 3. 
Ezr 8 7 , father of Jeshaiah, who was one of Ezra’s 
companions. N. J. D. White. 

ATHARIM (onnfcin «rri), Nu 21 1 .—Either, a proper 
name of a place from which the route was named ; 
so ltV ‘ the way of Atharim,’ as LXX,— or, ‘ the 
way of tracks,’ i.c. a regular caravan road (of. 
Arab. ’/Mr, a trace). The rendering of AV, * w ay 
of the spies,’ follows Targ. and Syr.; may then 
ho a plur. of in a sense slightly different from 
that given above, or - Dnn ‘spies.’ The ‘ way of 
Atharim’ will then be that described in Nu 13* 1 * 5 . 
See Hokmah. A. T. Chapman. 

ATHENIANS (’A Oymioi, Ac 17 21 ; "Avbpe r ’ Adrjvaioi , 
17 23 AV, KV ‘men of Athens’).—-Inhabitants of 
Athens. 

ATHENOBIUS (’Atfi^/kos, 1 Mac 15 ,2H M ), a friend 
of .Antioehus vn. Sidctes. When Antiochus liad 
gained some successes against Tryphon, he sent 
Athenobius to Jerusalem to remonstrate with 
Simon Maccabams for the occupation of Joppa, 
Gazara, the citadel of Jerusalem, and certain 
places outside Jrnkea. Simon w r as ordered to sur¬ 
render his conquests or to pay an indemnity of 
1000 talents of silver; but he refused to promise 
more than 100 talents, and with this answ r er A. 
was obliged to return in indignation to the king. 

JL A. White. 

ATHENS {'AOijvat). —St. Paul having sent Timo- 
theus away, ‘ thought it good to be left at Athens 
alone’ (1 Th 3 1 ). From Ac 17 we learn what he did 
and said during his solitary stay. Leaving aside 
the history of A., I shall describe the aspect of this 
famous city in St. Paul’s epoch. St. Paul, like 
Apollonius of Tyana, landed at the Piraeus, and, 


like him, would have walked to A. by the new 
road, called Hamaxitos, which ran north of the 
ancient roadway, already encumbered with the 
ruins of the great wall of Pericles. 

l’ausanias, in his description of A. (i. 1.4), and 
Philostratus,* relate that along this road were 
raised at intervals altars to the unknown gods. 
St. Paul marked these, and worked them into his 
argument against polytheism, addressed upon the 
Areopagus to the Stoics and Epicureans. On his 
left hand, as he entered the Piraeus gate of the 
city, St. Paul skirted the Ccramicus or ancient 
burial-ground, where we still see, bared by 
recent excavations, some of the old sculptured 
tombstones ; to look upon which is a revelation to 
us of the noble and, in its calm self-restraint, almost 
divine regret with which, in the fourth century B.C., 
Athenian workmen could depict death and tiie last 
farewells of mortals. 

Innumerable booths of olive, fruit, and fish 
sellers w f ere no doubt sot up then as now round the 
entrances to the city. St. Paul would push his 
way past these, and, leaving to his left the noble 
temple of Theseus, which remains intact in its 
grandeur, he would enter the Agora. Here his 
eye fell on portico after portico, painted by the 
brush of famous artists, and adorned with the 
noblest statues. But St. Paul would not have 
admired these so much as the tower and water- 
dock of Andronieus, telling out to him the hours 
of liis solitary waiting. This still stands to-day, 
along w ith a few ruinous arcades, the sole remnant 
of an architectural splendour which eclinsed that 
of the Piazza del Duoino of Pisa, or of tne Piazza 
di San Marco of Venice. The impression w hich 
the latter makes on one of us to-day might ho 
compared with that of which St. Paul would have 
been sensible as he entered the Athenian Agora; 
if at least he could, in spite of his Semitism, have 
felt the charm of the highest plastic art. 

The Agora was dominated on its south side 
by the abrupt hill of Mars and the still more 
impressive heights of the Acropolis, and it was 
such a place of resort as is to-day the l’iazza 
Sail Marco at Venice. There St. Paul found 
himself amidst the throng of ‘all the Athenians 
and strangers who spent their time in nothing else 
hut either to toll or to hear some new tiling.’ 
In the Sloa PoeeiK he met with the successors 
of Zeno, the Stoics, with whom, as with the 
Epicureans, he, like a second Socrates, 1 disputed 
daily.’ And perhaps when he wearied of these 
discussions, and of the noise of the rich men’s 
slaves chaffering over their purchases, or of the 
porters thronging round, of the quack doctors 
and barbers, lie may have passed on by the 
Via Tripodum and have gained the theatre of 
Dionysus on the south side of the Acropolis, there 
to witness, perhaps, the performance of a play of 
Euripides or Menander ; or he may, from the other 
end of the Agora, have gone up by tho temple of 
the Furies to the Acropolis, and have mounted tho 
stens of the Propyla*a of Mnesicles, whose columns 
still remain to awe us with their sublime harmony. 
Having thus gained the platform of tho Acropolis, 
he would wander through a forest of the most 
perfect statues, pacing round that most glorious 
shrine and monument of all, the temple of the 
virgin goddess Athene, whose power and attri¬ 
butes were destined with the triumph of St. Paul’s 
new gospel, and, after an epoch briefer than that 
which had already elapsed since its erection, to 
pass on by seeming inheritance to the Blessed 
Virgin of the orthodox Greek Church. 

* Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. 0. 2 : rifpourrifoy ykp ri *tpi 

woctrmv Otiiy itT \iyini xxi ruvrot ’A0f>y*urir, «u xxi kyvmfrmi 

leufjumm* This, of course, refer# to St. Paul’* own 

day. 
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St. Paul * disputed in the synagogue with the 
Jews, and with the devout persons’ (Ac 17 17 ). It 
has been thought that the site of this synagogue 
may ho lixed by a slab found in the ancient district 
of Koropus at the foot of Ilymettus, bearing the 
legend : aurr) rj vv\r) rod Kvplov, SLkcuoi elcreXevcrovTou 
tv axrrxi (Ps 118 20 ).* But this is a monument only 
of the third or fourth century, and is of Christian 
origin. Other slabs, however, have been recovered 
in A. bearing Jewish inscriptions, and marking 
the burial-places of Greek Jews. And we have 
in the writings of the Jew Philo, by a single 
generation earlier than St. Paul, and, like him, an 
ardent apostle of monotheism, some graphic 
allusions to A., whither, no doubt, he went, like 
Horace, as to the chief centre of art and philosophy. 
For A. was tho university city of the Homan world, 
as it was also the focus from which the sacred rays 
of learning radiated to Tarsus, Antioch, and 
Alexandria. In his youthful essay on the theme 
that every good man is free, Phiio declares the 
Athenians to be the keenest-sighted mentally of 
the Greeks ('EXX^j'on' d^vSepKtaTarot 8i&voi.av) t and 
says that A. is to Greece what the pupil is to the 
eye, or the reason to the soul.f And in these 
words, which follow in the same context, he 
doubtless describes a scene which he had actually 
witnessed— 

‘It was only yesterday that the actors were exhibiting 
tragedy, and were reciting those famous lines of Euripides— 

“ For Freedom is a name all precious, 

Even if a man hath little thereof, 

Let him esteem himself to have great riehes.” 

‘ Then I beheld that all tho spectators stood up on tiptoe with 
excitement, and with loud cheers and sustained cries prolonged 
their applause of the sentiment no less than their applause of a 
poet, that not only glorified Freedom in deed, but glorified its 
very name.* 

Such was the impression which A. made on a 
cultured Jew, who yet reprobated not less keenly 
than St. Paul the worship by man of the works of 
his own hands ; ami we may well believe that St. 
Paul’s heart also beat high as he entered so famous 
a city. 

Contemporary writers give the Athenians the 
same characteristics of over-religiousness and 
versatile curiosity as does St. Paul. One of these 
witnesses is himself a .lew, namely Josephus the 
historian, who declares {Contra Ap. ii. 12) the 
Athenians to he the most pious of the Greeks (rotH 
etV^fcrrdrocs twv 'EW-fjvuv). Testimony of like 
effect is rendered by Livy, xlv. 27 : A therms inde 
plenas quideni et ipsas uetustate famre, multa 
tainen uisenda halientes ; areem, portus, muros 
Pir.'ccum urbi iungentes. . . . Simulacra Deorurn 
hominumque, omni genere et materire et artium 
insignia. Petronius Arbiter, Sat. c. 17, unkindly 
hints that it was easier to find gods in A. than 
men : Utique nostra regio tam prjcsentibus plena 
est Numinibus, ut facilius possis Deum, quam 
hominem inucnirc.? 

Nor was the desire of the Athenians to hear 
something new unnatural. For theirs was a city 
without commerce, but whose traditions and 
memories led many who had leisure and liked 
discussion to resort thither. Among Aleiphron’s 
Letters (ii. 3) is one by Menander the poet, relating 
how he had declined the invitation of Ptolemy to 
leave A. and settle in Alexandria. In this 
charming jew rVesprit we get a picture of A. in its 
decadence, which shows how delightful a place it 
was to live in for religious persons of leisure and 
cultivation. 

# See Inner. Attic, cet. Romance , 404 ami 3545-3547. 

tCf. Milton, Parculise Regained , iv. 240 : ‘ Athens the eye of 
Greece, mother of arts.’ 

t Phllostr. Vit. Apollonii Tyance , iv. 10, says of his prophet 
that he rr,v fxU rpcoryp bnx-Xt^tv, itj/^ fiXoOvrxt rov( 'AOyvetiov; 

tisr \p ItpSv bitXi^etro. The experiences of Apollonius - a 
more spiritual teacher than most—in Athens were curiously 
similar to those of his contemporary St. Paul. 
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Lttkraturr. -Conybeare and Howson, ch. x. ; Wordsworth’s 
Athens and Attica ; and the classical works of Leake, Grote, 
Thirlwall, Curtins, Waehsmuth, Gregorovius, Stadt A then im 
Mittclalter ; A. Mommsen, A thence Christianai. 

F. C. CONYREAIiE. 

ATHLAI (vny, perhaps for ).—A Jew who 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10 28 , l Es IF 1 "). See 
Genealogy. 

ATIPHA ('Arf0d), l Es 5 32 . —See ITatipha. 

ATONEMENT. —By its derivation this word de¬ 
scribes the setting ‘ at one ’ or reconciliation of two 
parties who have been estranged. It is used in 
the English Bible as the equivalent for various 
forms of the root "»D3 in OT, and for KaraWayr) in 
NT. The verb isd (to cover) is used to describe 
the effect of the sacrifices at the original conse¬ 
cration of tho high priest and the altar (Ex 2l) M , 
Lv 8 15 , Ezk 43 20 etc.), and of the annual sacrifices 
for the renewal of the consecration of the high 
priest and his household, of the people, and of the 
tabernacle (Lv 16 10 etc.), on the day called expressly 
‘ the Day of Atonement.’ 

It is used also to describe the effect of the 
sacrifices offered on behalf of the nation and of 
individual Israelites, occasionally in connexion 
with the ‘whole burnt-offering’ (Lv l 4 ), but more 
frequently in connexion with the various forms of 
‘ sin ’ anil ‘ trespass ’ offerings (Lv 4-° etc., Nu 5 8 ), 
the prescribed acknowledgment of guilt or de¬ 
filement incurred accidentally or in ignorance. 

It is used, besides, to describe the effect of the 
intercession of Moses at Sinai (Ex 32 30 ), of the 
incense offered by Aaron (Nu 16 4H ), and of Phinehas’ 
summary judgment on Zimri (Nu 25 13 ). The 
offences for which atonement is accepted in these 
eases go far beyond anything with which the 
Levitical sacrifices were appointed to deal, and so 
the way is prepared for the hope of atonement for 
‘ moral offences as such ’ expressed in Ps 65 3 7S 38 
79 9 , cf. Pr 16°, Dn O' 24 . 

The same verb when it describes the direct 
action of God is translated * to pardon ’ (2 Ch 30 18 , 
cf. Ezk 1G 63 ). 

The subst. "153 (LXX \vrpov = ‘ ransom,’ cf. Mk 
10 48 ) is used of ‘blood money’ (Ex 21 30 , Nu 35 81 ), 
sanctioned on behalf of a man gored by an ox, but 
not in a case of homicide ; and of the half-shekel 
paid at a census (Ex 3() 12 ). 

(LXX t6 IXaarypiov) — the mercy-seat. 

Two points in regard to the provision for atone¬ 
ment under the old covenant deserve especial 
attention. First, this provision is ascribed directly 
to divine appointment. The sacrifices,. therefore, 
while bearing witness to the existence of an 
obstacle in the way of man’s communion with God, 
were guarded against tho gross misinterpretation 
which would represent them as human devices for 
overcoming God’s reluctance^to forgive. Second, 
the power of atonement resided in the blood, as 
containing tho life of the sacrificial victim (Lv 
17 11 ). Under cover of the blood of a victim slain 
by his own hand in acknowledgment of the 
righteousness of the divine judgment on his sin, 
and in virtue of the life still quick within it, 
liberated rather than destroyed by death, and 
brought by consecrated hands into direct contact 
with the symbols of the divine presence, the wor¬ 
shipper, in spite of his defilement, might himself 
draw nigh to God. 

In NT, though the thought is fundamental, and 
finds expression in a variety of forms, e.rj. Forgive¬ 
ness, Propitiation, Redemption, the word Atone¬ 
ment or its equivalent Reconciliation (xaraXXaTif, m 
TTXXT practically confined to 2 Mac 5 20 ) is found 
only in 2 Co 5 18ff qRo 5 lor - ll 18 , cf. Col.I 21 . Here, as 
in OT, the'use of Gie word presupposes an estrange¬ 
ment between God and man. On man’s side this 
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estrangement is the direct consequence of his sin. 
On God’s side it is the direct consequence of His 
holiness and His love. Because lie is holy and 
loving, lie cannot be indifferent to sin. His wrath 
must rest upon the disobedient (Jn 3 3fl , cf. Ro l 18 ). 
Now in human wrath there mingles almost 
inevitably a feeling of personal irritation, pique, or 
resentment. The language of the NT is caiefully 
chosen to guard against the supposition that any 
such shadow mars the purity of the divine indig¬ 
nation. Men are spoken of as God’s enemies 
{tyOpol, llo 5 10 , cf. 8 7 ), but God is never spoken of as 
the enemy of man. Men are invited to accept the 
offered reconciliation; God is never brought before us 
as Himself needing to be appeased or reconciled. On 
the contrary, the atonement originates with Him. 
See esp. 2 Co 5 lfl 1 God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto hi^nself,’ Ho 3 20 ‘ whom God set 
forth to be a propitiation.’ The atonement, there¬ 
fore, of which the gospel speaks, cannot, any more 
than the means of atonement provided under the 
law, be regarded as a device lor overcoming any 
reluctance on God’s part to forgive. It is the 
provision which He Himself has made for the 
removal of the obstacle to communion which sin 
has introduced. 

Let us consider a little more closely what this 
obstacle is. 

Sin is lawlessness (1 .In 3 4 ). It is the refusal on 
man’s part, a refusal now as it were ingrained in 
his very nature, to remain in subjection to the law 
of God*(Ho 8 7 ). Each act of sin, therefore, is the 
outward sign of a spiritual alienation from God. 
But yet more. Each act of sin reacts upon the 
sinner, and increases his alienation. It not only 
weakens his power of moral self-determination, 
and so makes him more than ever a slave to his 
siu (Ho 7 U ); it incurs fresh guilt, and so adds new 
terror to the curse of the law (Gal 3 13 ); it deepens 
his defilement, and so makes him shrink more than 
ever from the presence of God. And the wages of 
sin, which from another point of view express 
the judgment of God upon it, is death (Ro G 23 ). 

The power by which this obstacle has been over¬ 
come springs from the person of Christ. Ho llhnscl f 
is our peace (Eph 2 U ). He, the Eternal Son of the 
Eternal Father, is the Lamb ‘ foreknown before the 
foundation of the world ’(IP 1 2() ), and the restora¬ 
tion of the broken harmony of the universe (Col l 20 , 
cf. Eph l 10 ) springs from His eternal surrender of 
Himself to do the Father’s will (He 10 # ). This 
eternal sacrifice, which is thus seen to have its 
roots deep in the inmost mystery of the divine 
nature, was manifested in time, and became 
effectual for our redemption, when the Word was 
made flesh and revealed at once the relation in 
which mankind stands to Him and His own 
eternal relation to the Father, through a life on 
earth of perfect obedience to the Father’s will. 
This obedience reached its final consummation 
when He shed Ilia blood upon the cross, and Ilis 
life, even as the life of the sacrificial victims in the 
OT, was set free by death for the work of our recon¬ 
ciliation. The atonement, therefore, is ascribed 
specifically to His death (Ho 5 10 ), His cross (Eph 
2™), and II is blood (Col l 20 ). 

The cost of the atonement is represented from 
two sides,—as it affected the Father, who ‘spared 
not liis own Son, but freely gave Him up for us 
all ’ (Ho 8 82 ); and as it affected the Son, who 
‘ suffered for us ’ (1 P 2 21 ), and by ‘ whoso stripes we 
are healed’ (l P 2 24 , cf. Is 53 6 ). The cost to the 
Father we clearly have no power to conceive, and the 
Bible makes no effort to define it. The sufferings 
of the Son in our flesh were human sufferings. We 
are able therefore in some measure to conceive of 
them. They were the direct result of His perfect 
acceptance of all the consequences that the 


presence of sin in the world entails upon us. They 
culminate on the one side in an agonising and 
shameful death ; on the other in an unfathomable 
depth of spiritual suffering, when for a moment it 
seemed as if even God had forsaken Him (Mt 27 40 , 
cf. Mt 2G 88 ’ 44 and parallels, lie 5 7 ). 

Such light as we can receive on the relation of 
these sufferings to the work of our atonement is 
derived chiefly from the typical ritual of OT 
sacrifices. This included, as wo have seen, (1) the 
presentation of an offering with an acknowledg¬ 
ment of guilt, (2) the slaughter of the victim, (3) 
the symbolic use of the blood so shed. Each of 
these elements found a place in the sacrifice on the 
cross. 

(1) Christ Himself, as the Head of our race, 
presented Himself as an offering on our behalf. 
The laying down of His life is represented as 
His own deliberate voluntary act (Jn l() 17f -). He 
made His soul an offering for sin (Is 53 10 , cf. Mt 
26 2H ). Ho gave Ilis life (yt'ex^) ft ransom for many 
(\vrpoy avrl iro\\u>v, Mt 20 28 ). This presentation 
involved, according to OT analogy, the surrender to 
death of an appointed victim, together with a con¬ 
fession of our guilt, and the acceptance, with a full 
acknowledgment of its justice, of the sentence of 
death whicli has been pronounced upon us for our 
sin. 

(2) Ho was at the same time not only the Offerer 
but the Victim. His whole life was (as we have 
seen already) a life of perfect self-surrender to the 
loving service of His brethren in trustful obedience 
to Ilis Father’s will. Ilis voluntary submission to 
the death of the cross for the redemption of Ilis 
murderers, was the ultimate expression at once of 
His obedience and of His love. It is therefore 
the culminating point in His offering, and the final 
test of its completeness. 

(3) 'I’lie blood of the offering, which, again 
according to OT analogy, is regarded as the special 
seat of the atoning power, is represented as being 
sprinkled on those who enter the new covenant 
(tie 12 24 , 1 F l 2 ). It is brought into the most 
intimate and impressive relation with each one of 
them when lie taLes into his bands the Cup of the 
covenant (Mt 26 2a etc., of. Ex 24 8 ) and drinks of it 
according to the commandment. 

In the power of the same blood, our Lord, as the 
great High Priest, has entered into the inmost 
heaven, and there without ceasing offers inter¬ 
cession (He 7 25 ) on our behalf. The blood thus 
becomes a living bond reuniting man to man ami 
the whole race of man to God. 

The effect of the atonement is therefore to re¬ 
move altogether the obstacle introduced by sin, to 
undo the work of the devil (l Jn 3 8 ), and to open 
anew the way by which sinful men can return into 
communion with their Father in heaven (He 1U 20 ). 
The blood of Christ, understood in the full measure 
of its spiritual reality, reveals the truolaw of man’s 
being, and brings home to him the extent of his 
degradation. By its revelation of the love of God 
triumphant over sin, it wins men back from their 
spiritual alienation,making them ready to return to 
their allegiance, and willing to give up their sin. It 
cleanses their consciences from the stain of sin, and 
sets them free from the curso of the law, by the 
assurance that a perfect satisfaction has been 
offered to the righteous claims of the divine 
justice, and by enabling them to make their own 
the perfect confession of their sins that has already 
been offered in their name. It is the wellspring of 
a new power of moral self-determination by which 
they may ho enabled, in spite of the tyrannous 
domination of past habits acquired and inherited 
(1 P l la ), and in the midst of an atmosphere of 
temptation, to live henceforward in obedience to 
God^s will, submitting in patience and in hope to 
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all the suffering that He may require from them, 
whether by way of discipline or of service. It 
thus robs even death itself of its sting. 

It is true that we can but dimlv see why such a 
sacriliee as the death of Christ should have been 
necessary, and guess in the light of partial 
human analogies at the secret of its power. But 
it is enough for our present guidance to know that 
the sacrifice itself has been offered, and that there 
have been men in every age who, from their own 
experience, have borne witness that it is effectual. 
See also Forgiveness and Propitiation. 

Litkraturr.—A mong English treatises on tho Atonement it 
will be enough to mention M'Leod Campbell, On the Nature of 
the Atonement ; It. VV. Dale, The Doctrine, of the Atonement; 
F. D. Maurice, The Doctrine of Sacrifice ; II. N. Oxen ham, The 
Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement ; B. F. Westcotfc, The 
Victory of the Cross. See also Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, 
317-400 ; Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theology, 479-487 ; Simon, 
Redemption of Man ; Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, iv. 
1-124 et passim (see Index); Weiss, Bib. Theol. of NT, i. 419- 
452, ii. 202-216; Hitachi, Christ. Lehre von d. Ilechtfert. u. 
Versbhn. (Enjp tr. under title, History of the Christian Doctrine 
of Justification and Reconciliation); Baur, Lehre von d. 
Versohn . in ihrer gesch. Entwickelung ; Thomasius, Lehre von 
Christi Person u. Work ; llarnack, Luther's Theologie mit bes. 
Bezich. auf seine Versohn.-u. Erlos.-lehre. 

J. O. F. Murray. 

ATONEMENT, DAY OF oT Lv 2S 27 25 9 , 

ipUpa dies expiationum , or (Lv 23 w )pro- 

pitiationis )*—The principal passages relating to 
this great annual fast of the .lews are Lv 16 and 
23 26 ' 82 ; but some additional particulars are to be 
found in Nu 29 7 ’ 11 , Ex 30 10 ; ef. Lv 25®. All these 

S assages, though probably belonging to different 
ates, are connected with the priestly code. The 
Day of Atonement, which was a day for the 
assembling of the people for divine worship (a 
‘holy convocation’ Lv 23*), was kept in the 
autumn, on the 10th day t of the 7th month, or, 
according to our reckoning, from the evening of 
the 9th till the evening of the 10th. The people 
were charged (Lv 23 26 ' 3 *, cf. 16 29 - 81 ), under pain of 
extermination from the community, to rest from 
every kind of work, and to ‘ alllict their souls,’ 
the last phrase denoting the strict abstinence from 
food anu drink which marked a day of fasting 
and self-humiliation. The special offerings for the 
day (in addition to the regular burnt-, meal-, and 
drink- offering), are prescribed in Nu 29 7 ' 11 ; they 
consisted of a young bullock, a ram, and seven 
lambs of tho lirst year, as burnt-offerings, with 
their appropriate meal-offerings, viz. three-tenths 
of an ephali for each bullock, two-tenths for the 
ram, and one-tenth for each lamb, also of a he- 
goat for a sin-offering. These additional offerings 
are similar to those for the 1st day of the month, 
ami the 8th of the Feast of Booths (vv. 10 - 38 ' 38 ). 

The distinctive ceremonial of the Day of Atone¬ 
ment is described at length in Lv 16. The high 
priest first selected for himself a young bullock for 
a sin-offering, and a ram for a burnt-offering; 
then, having bathed, he discarded his distinctive 
golden vestments, and arrayed himself in gar¬ 
ments of white linen. After this he took from 
the people a ram for a burnt-offering, and two 
oats for a sin-offering, and proceeded to choose 
y lot from the two goats one for J" and one for 
Azazel :£ (Lv 1G 3 * 10 ). This done, he offered tho 

* Callod by the later Jews ndv the day, nan nDV (cf. Is l 13 
LXX) the great day, nik DP the fast-day, Menachoth, xi., 
KD1S the great fast ; cf. * ptjru/a, Acts 27®, Ep. Bar- 
nab. 7 3 « 4, Jos. Ant. xvit. vi. 4 ; h *». r./uip*, xiv. iv. 3 (on xiv. 
xvi. 4, cf. Schiirer, HJP i. I. 398 n.); % Air., Philo, ii. 138, 
591 ; rfjtf-n/fltf lopr4, ii. 296. 

f Apparently the 10th day of this month was at one time 
regarded as New Year’s Day ; see Ezk 401 and cf. Lv 25®. 

1 vpy to make atonement for it, because, probably, by 
standing before J" during the ceremonial which follows, it shares 
in the atonement made thereby for the sanctuary, and so 
becomes fitted to bear away the sins of the people. So Ilengst., 
Riehtn, Keil, Nowack ( Ueb . Archdol. ii. 192), at 


bullock, which he had selected previously, for him¬ 
self and bis family; and having idled a censer 
with coals from tho altar uf burnt-offering, and 
taking with him a handful of incense, lie entered 
the Most Holy Place, where lie threw the incense 
upon the burning coals, causing thereby a cloud of 
smoke to envelop the ark and the mercy seat; 
after this ho dipped his finger in the blood of the 
bullock, and sprinkled the blood once on the front 
(or east) side of the mercy seat, and seven times in 
the vacant space in front of the mercy seat (vv. 11 ’ 14 ). 
Having tiius completed the atonement for himself 
and his house, the high priest returned to the court; 
and after killing the goat of the people which had 
been allotted to J", he again entered the Most 
Holy Place, and sprinkled its blood, in the same 
manner as that of the bullock, on the front of the 
mercy seat and before the incnw seat. The puri¬ 
fication of the Most Holy Place being thus accom¬ 
plished, the high priest went out into the Holy 
Place (called the 1 tent of meeting’ v. 17 ), and there 
performed a similar atoning ceremony. The de¬ 
tails of this ceremony are not described in Lv 16 ; 
but in Ex 30 10 , which seems to be a later addition 
to P, we learn that the blood of the Bin-offering of 
atonement was to be placed on the golden altar of 
incense, which is nowhere mentioned in Lv 16. 
During this time no one except tho high priest 
was allowed to be present in the tabernacle. 
When the high priest again came out into the 
court, he completed the atonement of the sanc¬ 
tuary by placing on the horns of the altar of 
burnt-offering * some of the blood both of the 
bullock and of tho goat, and with his fingers 
sprinkling tho blood seven times on the altar 
( v> 15-19). The living goat was then brought near ; 
and the high priest, having placed both hands 
upon its head, confessed over it all the sins and 
offences of the Israelites ; after which tho goat was 
led away, by a man standing in readiness, into the 
wilderness for Azazel, that it might hear the 
iniquities to a land ‘ cut off*/ Le. to one remote 
from human habitations, from which there was no 
chance of its bringing back again its burden of 
guilt (vv. 20 22 ). The high priest then returned to 
the Holy Place, and after bathing, and putting on 
his usual priestly garments, came out and offered 
the two burnt-offerings (vv. 3 - 6 ) for himself and for 
the people (vv. 23, 24 ). Finally, the fat of the sin- 
offerings having been consumed in sweet smoke 
upon the altar,t the rest of their flesh (in accord¬ 
ance with the general rule, Lv 4 llf - 21 etc.) was 
carried outside the camp and destroyed by fire; 
those to whom this service was intrusted, and 
also the man who had led away the goat for 
Azazel, being not permitted to return to the con¬ 
gregation till they had bathed, and washed their 
clothes (vv. 20 * 28 ). 

Two main questions arise in connexion with the 
Day of Atonement, which, as we shall see, are in 
some measure connected with eacli other: (1) to 
what date is the ceremonial enjoined in ch. 16 to 
he ascribed? (2) is the chapter describing it homo¬ 
geneous in structure? 

(1) We hear nothing of the observance of the 
Day of Atonement in pre-exilic times, nor is any 
mention made of this day in the earlier legal 
codes (‘Book of the Covenant,’ Dt, II). On the 
other hand, there are several points in the law 
regulating its observance which seem to connect 
it with the period after the exile, when the 
ceremonial aspects of sin and atonement at least 
occupied a more prominent place in the life and 

* The altar of v.l# cannot be the altar of incense. The purifi¬ 
cation of the Holy Place has been described in v. 16f * rot 
‘before J"’ (v.«), of. Lv 1& : J" dwells in the tabernacle (Lx 
258 . V 2 ) t and the great altar stands in front of this. 

f V. 2 ^ seems to he misplaced. Its natural position would M 
immediately after v.i® (cf. 36 etc.). 
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thought of the people than was the case pre¬ 
viously. The phrase Ho afflict the soul’ (e^ njy, 
see Lv 16 2!> - 31 -it-' 7, ,J9 - 32 , Nu 29 7 ) oceurs elsewhere 
only Is 5S 3 - n - 10 (exilic) and Pa 35 18 (influenced by 
Jer). Pasting as a religious observance was prac¬ 
tised among the Hebrews in ancient times; but 
we first hear of annual fasts on stated days in 
connexion with the fall of Jerusalem (Zee 7 8 ‘® 8 19 ). 
The elaborate ritual of the blood probably points 
to a comparatively late date (cf. Lv 4 1 ' 21 , one of 
the later portions of P ; and contrast 9 8 ' 11 ); while 
the nearest analogies to the public confession of 
sins (10 21 ) are to be found in post-exilic writings 
(Ezr 9, Neh l 4 ' 11 9 3 , Dn 9 4 ' 20 ). Moreover, the priestly 
prophet Ezekiel, in his legislation for the restored 
people (ch. 40-48), prescribes a ceremonial, which, 
while its general aim is similar to that of the Day 
of Atonement, is much simpler in character; he 
enjoins, viz. (45 18 ' 20 ), two solemn purifications of 
the sanctuary on the 1st day of the first month, 
and on the 1st of the seventh month (so LXX ; see 
liVm), when a young bullock was to be slain for 
a sin-offering on behalf of all who might err 
through inadvertence or natural slowness (msy r'KO 
'nDDfl, and the blood of the victim was to be placed 
on the doorposts of the temple, on the corners of 
the ledge of the altar, and on the gateposts of the 
inner court. The prophet, in his legislation for 
the future, attaches himself largely to existing 
usage ; if, therefore, the law of Lv 1G had been in 
his day a time-honoured institution, would he 
have either disregarded it or stripped it of so 
many of its significant rites? Does it not seem 
more probable that the law of Lv 1G is a develop¬ 
ment of the simpler ceremonial prescribed by 
Ezekiel ? Indeed, there are reasons for supposing 
that its introduction was decidedly later than 
Ezekiel’s time. In Neh 8-10 we possess a fairly cir¬ 
cumstantial account of the events of the 7th month 
of B.C. 444, including, for instance (8 2,13 * 18 ), notices 
of what happened on the 1st and 2nd days of the 
month, and the observance, in accordance with 
Lv 23 :u> ’ 42 , of the Feast of Booths from the 15th to 
the 23rd days; that being so, it is remarkable, if 
the fast of the 10th day had been an established 
institution, that no mention should be made of its 
observance, especially when we are expressly told 
(9 lflr -) that the 24th aay was observed as a (fay of 
fasting and of confession of sins. Keuss, indeed, 
on the ground that the fast of the 21th would 
have been superfluous, if the fast of the 10th had 
just preceded, argued {Hist, sainte et la Ini , i. 260) 
that Lv 1G did not even form part of the law-book 
read by Ezra; but, as Kuenen {Hex. § 15. 32; cf. 
Dillm NDJ p. 673 ; Slade, (lrank. ii. 182) points 
out, this argument is hardly decisive ; the fast of 
the 24th is manifestly intended as a special token 
of humiliation for national shortcomings, prepara¬ 
tory to the conclusion of the covenant (9 380 *); it 
has thus little or nothing in common with the 
annually-recurring Day of Atonement, and it might 
have been appointed whether Lv 16 was contained 
in Ezra’s law-book or not. But Kuenen agrees 
that the non-mention of the day on the part of 
the well-informed narrator of Neh 8-10 is * very 
strange,’ if it were an established institution, and 
considers it to be an indication that it was intro¬ 
duced for the first time in the law-book of Ezra, 
though not observed at once, on account of its 
forming part of a new system, which had not yet 
been formally accepted by the people. Whether 
this argument be satisfactory or not, it is import¬ 
ant to recollect that the argument against the 
antiquity of the Day of Atonement is not, as it is 
often represented as being ( e.g . by Delitzsch, in 
his study on the subject, ZKWL , 1880, p. 173 IF.), 
solely an arqumentum e silentio : that, as Kuenen 
observes {TL Tijdschr . 1883, pp. 207-212), is but one 


argument out of many ; the Day of Atonement is 
part of a system, the ceremonial system of the 
Priest's Code ; when, therefore, the question of its 
antiquity is raisod, it cannot be treated by itself, 
but forms part of a larger question, viz. the 
antiquity of that system as a whole, and must be 
answered in the same sense as that in which the 
wider question is answered. 

(2) The second question is whether Lv 16 forms 
a homogeneous whole. The chapter is connected 
with the narrative of the death of Aaron’s sons for 
ottering strange fire (ch. 10 ; cf. 16 1 * ‘that he dio 
not,’and 12 * 13 ; and contrast ‘fire from the altar,’ 
v. 12 , with ‘strange fire,’ 10 1 ); but it treats of two 
distinct subjects, without clearly indicating the 
transition from one to the other. It opens with a 
warning addressed to Aaron against rashly enter¬ 
ing the Most lloly Place, and prescribes the pre¬ 
liminary rites to be performed, whenever he 
may have occasion to do so.* It passes on to 
describe a solemn atoning ceremony to be per¬ 
formed for the tabernacle itself, and for the 
worshippers; and it concludes with the institution 
of an annual fast on the day of the atoning cere¬ 
mony. This change of subject suggests a doubt 
whether the chapter in its present form can be 
wholly the work of one writer. Dillmann explains 
the change of subject, and the connexion with 
ch. 10, by the supposition that originally the 
chapter contained the description of a ceremony of 
purification, to be performed in consequence of the 
defilement brought upon the tabernacle by the sin 
of Nadab and Abihu. He supposes that directions 
were given for the repetition of the rite after any 
subsequent desecration ; that in later times it had 
become the practice to perform this service once, 
and once only, in every year; and that the chapter 
was altered to suit the later practice. This ex¬ 
planation, however, requires us to supply a good 
deal which is not stated, and only indirectly 
suggested, by the present text. 

A different solution of the difficulty is proposed 
by Benzinger. In an interesting and suggestive 
study on Lv 16 {A A 7’IF, 1889, p. 65 IF.), Benzinger 
points out that the literary form of the chapter is 
imperfect. Thus v. B and v. lu are really doublets, 
suggesting that vv. 7 ' 10 are derived from another 
source; there is a sharp break between v. 28 and 
v.29. vv 29-8-id are no t rea ily a summary of the fore¬ 
going verses, for they introduce some new points 
(fasting and the date), and, while mentioning the 
white garments of the high priest, say nothing about 
the more important ceremonies connected with the 
sprinkling of the blood, and the goat for Azazel ; 
finally, v. S4b suggests the immediate carrying out 
of some definite command given to Moses. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Benzinger, who is followed by Nowack 
{llchr. Arch. ii. 182-194), distinguishes between 
earlier and later portions of the chapter, and con¬ 
siders that the older sections are vv. 1 * 4, 
(omitting ‘which is for himself’) 12 - 13,34b (regula¬ 
tions delining the conditions under which Aaron, 
when occasion required, was to enter the Holy of 
Holies), and vv. 29 * 34 * (a law prescribing a relatively 
simple rite of atonement—substantially identical 
with the inaugural ceremony of 9 7tf -—to be re¬ 
peated annually on behalf of the people and sanc¬ 
tuary, and specifying the manner m which the 
day was to be observed publicly). In this form, 
he points out, the law for the Day of Atonement 
would agree closely with Lv 23 2ti * 32 , where also 
stress is laid on the necessity of fasting and ab¬ 
stention from work, but no allusion is made to 
the special ceremonies prescribed in the central 
portion of ch. 16. The ‘ offering by fire ’ of 23 v t 

* With w.*- 18 (‘that he die not')* comp. Ex 28 3S (the con¬ 
ditions under which Aaron may enter the Holy Place); also 
Ex 3020 . 21, Nu P». 
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mid the ‘ sin-ollering of atonement’ of Nu 29 11 , 
would both he explained by the sacrifices alluded 
to in Lv 1G S ~ 33 (or Nu 15 24 ' 26 ) and described more 
fully in Lv 9. The more elaborate ritual pre¬ 
sented in the rest of the chapter (vv. 6 - 7_ltK 14_28 )* is, 
upon Benzinger’s view, a subsequent development 
of that enjoined in vv. 30 * 33 , which, as it now stands, 
is interwoven with directions relating to Aaron 
alone, on account of its having become the custom 
for the high priest to enter the Holy of Holies on 
the Day of Atonement only. 

That the ritual prescribed in this chapter was of 
gradual growth is indeed highly probable; but it 
may be doubted whether a merely literary analysis 
can adequately indicate its successive stages. The 
words not at all times in v. ,J suggest that even 
when the supposed earlier law was formulated, 
there were restrictions on the occasion as well as 
on the manner of the high priest’s entering the 
Holy of Holies, and the terms of vv.' 29 ' 34 * appear to 
presuppose some preceding regulations, defining 
more particularly the character of the atoning 
ceremonies there alluded to.f It is true, 
is parallel to lfi- 9 34 *, in the stress which it lays 
upon the manner in which the Day is to be ob¬ 
served by the people ; but it also presupposes in 
v.* s some special atoning rites, the nature of which 
it does not itself more closely define .X Hence it 
seems that to limit the original regulations of the 
Day of Atonement to v. 29 ' 34 * would leave them less 
systematic and complete than is probable. The 
more elaborate ritual prescribed for the blood, as 
compared with 9 7 * 9 * 15 , and even with 4 6 - 7 - 17 * 18 , is 
not necessarily due to its being a later develop¬ 
ment: it may be due to the special solemnity of 
the occasion, a ceremonial enacted once a year 
only on behalf of the entire nation. The chapter 
undoubtedly deals with two distinct subjects (the 
conditions under which the high priest might enter 
the Most Holy Place, and the annual Day of 
Atonement for the sins of the nation), which it 
imperfectly connects together. We may conjec¬ 
ture that the association of these two subjects is 
due to the fact that the occasions of the high 
priest’s entry into the Most Holy l’lace came 
gradually to be limited to the single annual Day 
of Atonement: it is also highly probable (esp. in 
view of Ezk 45 18 * 20 ) that the ritual of this day was 
originally simpler than that now prescribed in Lv 
16 ; but it may be doubted whether the successive 
stages in the amalgamation and development of 
the two ceremonials can be distinguished by 
means of a literary analysis. 

The Mishnic treatise Yfima {i.e. the Day) gives 
several fresh details respecting the ceremonies 
observed on the Day of Atonement in the time of 
the Second Temple.§ Minute direct ions were given 
to ensure the ceremonial purity of the high priest 
on that day. For the seven days preceding ho 
dwelt in a special chamber, and not in his own 
house. It is expressly stated that he entered four 
times into the Most lloly Place, viz. on the three 
occasions suggested by Lv 16 l2>14,15 , and again 
after the evening sacrifice, to bring out the censer, 
and the plate which had held the incense. It is 
said that a stone three fingers high stood in the 

* Except v.i^band v. fflb (from and make), which Bcnzlnger 
treats as later harmonistic glosses. 

f The circumstantial enumeration of v. 33 must surely pre¬ 
suppose something more than either the ordinary sin-offering 
of the community (Nu 15 2220 ), or even Lv fls). 10 ; moreover, it 
exactly summarises the principal prosent contents of vv.n-ss. 

X The ‘ offering made by fire ’ of 2327 will not be the special 
atoning sacrifice intended ; for that offering is common to most 
of the sacred seasons mentioned in eh. 23 (v.8. isb. as. s«). Nu 
297-n also alludes (v.n) to the * sin-offering of atonement’; but 
the calendar of sacred seasons, contained in Nu 28-29, may be 
of later date than the prosent form of Lv 16. 

$ Of. Ep. Barnab. c. 7 (with Gebhardt and Harnack’s notes), 
where some of the same details are alluded to. 


Holy of Holies in the place of the ark (v. 2). Im¬ 
mediately before slaying the sin-ollering for him¬ 
self, the high priest, laying his hands upon it, 
made the following confession : ‘ I beseech Thee, 
O Lord, I have done iniquitouslv, I have trans¬ 
gressed, I have sinned before Thee, I, and my 
house,.and the sons of Aaron, Thy holy people. 1 
beseech Thee, O Lord, forgive (nsD), now, the 
iniquities, and the transgressions, and the sins, 
wherein I have done iniquitously, and trans¬ 
gressed, and sinned before Thee, t, and my house, 
and the sons of Aaron, Thy holy people^ (iv. 2). 
The blood of each of the sin-ottorings was sprinkled 
by the high priest, once upwards and seven times 
downwards, first on the Holy of Holies, and after¬ 
wards upon the veil in the Holy Place: lastly, 
mixing the blood of the two victims, he put some of 
the mixture on the altar of incense, and poured out 
the remainder at the foot of the altar of buxnt- 
ollering (vi. 1, 2). With regard to the two goats, 
are told that they were to resemble one another as 
closely as possible ( vi. 1; of. Hamah. 7 C <fyto<oi/*). The 
lots were made of boxwood, and afterwards of 
gold ; the high priest drew out one lot in each 
hand, and then tied a ‘ tongue ’ of scarlet cloth * 
upon the neck of the goat destined for Azazel. 
The words of the high priest's confession were, 
‘ We beseech thee, () Lord, Thy people, the 
house of Israel, have done iniquitously, trans¬ 
gressed, and sinned before Thee. We beseech 
Thee, O Lord, forgive, now, the iniquities, the 
transgressions, and the sins, wherein Thy people, 
the house of Israel, have done iniquitously, trans¬ 
gressed, and sinned before Thee ’ (vi. 2). The goat 
was led away, accompanied by some of the nobles 
of Jerusalem ; and its arrival at a place which was 
regarded as the edge of the wilderness was sig¬ 
nalled back to the high priest in the temple. 
Finally, the goat was conducted by a single man 
to a steep place called Suk, where it was thrown 
backwards over the edge of the clil!’, ami dashed 
to pieces among the rocks (vi. 6-8). The site has 
been identified by Schick (ZDPV iii. 214 11'.) with 
a crag near the village of Bet-hudedfin, on the 
road running through Bethany into the wilder¬ 
ness, 12 miles east of Jerusalem (see Azazel). 

The Day of Atonement represents the culminat¬ 
ing institution of the Levitical system. Not only, 
from a merely formal point of view, does Lv 16 
form the climax of the sacrificial and purificatory 
ordinances contained in Lv 1-15, hut the cere¬ 
monial itself is of a peculiarly comprehensive and 
representative character. It was a yearly atone¬ 
ment for the nation as a whole (including the 
priests); and not only for the nation, but also for 
tho sanctuary, in its various parts, in so far as 
this had been defiled during the past year by the 
sins of the people, in whose midst it stood. The 
sins thus atoned for must not, however, be sup¬ 
posed to be those committed ‘with a high hand’ 
(Nu IS 301 *), i.e. defiantly and wilfully; but sins of 
ignorance and frailty {dycon/iara, He 9 7 ), such as 
human nature, even when striving after God, is 
ever liable to.f 

* n'Uftt Sv ptfV : Barnab. 7« to Ipiov to xoxxivov. 

f The Jews, os Danz [see ad fin.], pp. 1010-1012, shows from 
the Mishna (Shebuoth 1®), Maimonides ( Comment. on Yfimd 4 2 ), 
and Abarhanel (.Twin BHYS, Venico, 1584, fol. 251, col. 3,1.14 IT.), 
in view of the comprehensive terms of Lv iflifl. ai.so^ held that 
the sacrifices of this day mado atonement for all sins of every 
kind, whether done involuntarily or deliberately ; but this is an 
exaggeration which is in conflict with the general theory of the 
Jewish sacrifices. The sin-offering made atonement only for 
sins committed ‘in error,’ i.e. accidentally and involuntarily 
(Lv 42- 13 *22. 27, Nu 15 24 -2y), not for those committed ‘ with a high 
hand’(Nu 15 &> r ), i,&. defiantly and deliberately; and it is in¬ 
credible, in spito of the terms of Lv 16 18 - 21 , that the sacrifices 
of this day can have so far doviated in principle from the general 
theory of tho priestly legislation as to have been supposed to 
atone, e.g., tor the sin of an impenitent murderer. The cere¬ 
monial of the Day of Atonement was designed in fact to effect 
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The ceremonial was enacted at thp' central 
sanctuary ; hut the individual Israelitjsh, hy their 
abstention from labour and fasting, riot only cx- 
ressed at the same time their humiliation for sin, 
ut also signified their co-operatitvfi in the oflices 
of the day; provision was thus made for the 
ceremonial being more than a mere opus operation. 
As it was the highest atoning ceremony of the 
year, the blood was not' merely applied, as in 
oilier cases (Lv 4), to th>6 altar of burnt-offering, 
or even to the altar of/incense; it was taken into 
the Holy of Holies, and sprinkled, not once only, 
but seven times, aa close as possible to the place 
immediately associated with the presence of J" 
(Ex 25* 2 , Nu 7 HU ). Once a year the sins of the 
people were thus solemnly atoned for, and the 
nation’s lost holiness was restored (v. 30 ‘ to cleanse 
you : from all your sins shall ye be clean before J" ’). 
The slain goat made atonement for the people’s 
sins, and restored their peace and fellowship with 
God ; the goat over which the people’s sins were 
confessed, and which was afterwards sent aw\av to 
Azazel in the wilderness, symbolised visibly tneir 
complete removal from the nation’s midst (Ps 103 12 , 
Mic 7 19 ): ‘a life was given up for the altar, and 
yet a living being survived to carry away all sin 
and uncleanness^: the entire ceremonial thus 
symbolised as completely as possible both the 
atonement for sin, and the entire removal of the 
cause of God’s alienation. 

As regards the part taken in the office by the 
high priest, it is to be observed especially that 
the ceremonial of the Day of Atonement was the 
highest exercise of his mediatorial office : he per¬ 
formed an atoning rite on behalf of the entire 
people ; and, represented by him, the entire people 
imd access on that day to the presence of .J". As 
the representative of a sinful people, he natur¬ 
ally discarded his gorgeous higli-priestly dress/ 
and assumed an attire, which, being plain and 
destitute of ornament, was such as became a 
suppliant suing for forgiveness; while, being 
white, it symbolised the purity and innocence 
required in those who appear m the immediate 
presence of the Holy One (cf. the angels in Ezk 9 2, 
4.ii K) 2 . fi. 7^ D n |()8 12 6 - 7 ). Nor can lie, even then, 
complete the atonement for the people, until he 
has first offered atonement for his own sins ; and 
when he enters the Holy of Holies, the incense 
burnt hy him there forms, further, a protecting 
cloud, coming as a veil between himself and the 
holiness of J", and at the same time possessing a 
propitiatory efficacy (Nu 16 4Bf *). 

dos. (Ant. in. x. 3) gives a short account of 
the eremonieH of the Day of Atonement ; and 
Philo, in his treatise irepl rijs €B5o/at)s, § 23 (II. 290, 
Mangey), draws out the ethical teaching which he 
understands them to imply. Allusions to the holy 
day are also found in Sir 50 flff *, Ac 27 R , He U 7 * 25 . 

The later Jews were not unconscious of the 
deeper spiritual truths of which the ceremonial of 
the Day of Atonement was the expression. Philo, 
for instance (/.r.), speaks of it as an occasion for 
the discipline of self-restraint in regard to bodily 
indulgences : the more effective, as it came at a 
season of the year when the fruits of the earth 
had just been gathered in, and the temptation to 
an ideal atonement and reconciliation on behalf of the nation, 
as such ; its benefits extending to individuals , only in so far 
as they had sinned involuntarily, or were truly penitent. Comp. 
Oehler, § 140 (Eng. tr. ii. 43 IT.); lliehin, AT Theol. § 37. 2 ; v. 
Orelll, in Herzog, xvi. 414 ; R. W. Dale, The Atonement, pp. 8ft, 
466-470; C. (1. Montefiore, The Hi hie for Home Beading, 1806, 
p. 144 ff. (whoro the ancient significance of this annual rite is 
well pointed out). 

* Iiis dress became, In fact, almost that of the ordinary 
priests, except that he had still a ‘ turban' (nDlSD)—though 
only one of white linen, not his usual decorated one (Ex 28 36f )-- 
lnstead of a ‘cap* (HV33D, Ex 28 40 ), and a plain linen ‘sash’ 
(BJ3K), instead of a coloured one (Ex 28 40 ). 


indulgence would he naturally the stronger; ab¬ 
stinence at such a season would raise men’s 
thoughts from the gifts to the Giver, Who could 
sustain life Kal Sid toutwv kclI drev tovtwp. Those 
who took part in the prayers for the day asked 
for forgiveness, not in dependence upon their own 
merits, aXXd Sid r))v '{\eiop (pvcnv rod avyyvd)pLT)v npb 
Ko\d<r«jjs bpl^ouTos (cf. Vit. Mas. ii. 4, II. 138; Leg . 
Cai. 39, II. 591). The Minima also is careful to 
teach that the ceremonies of tho Day of Atone¬ 
ment are ineffectual unless accompanied by re¬ 
pentance. 1 Death and the Day of Atonement 
work atonement, where there is repentance (runm-t). 
Repentance makes atonement for slight trans¬ 
gressions, both of omission and of commission ; 
and in the case of grave ones, it suspends punish¬ 
ment till tho Day of Atonement comes, and brings 
atonement. If a man says, “ I will sin, and (then) 
repent, I will sin, and (then) repent,” Heaven does 
not ^ive him the means of practising repentance ; 
and if he says, “ l will sin, and the Day of Atone¬ 
ment will bring atonement,” the Day of Atone¬ 
ment will bring him no atonement’ (Y6md t viii. 
8-9). 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews con¬ 
trasts (9 8ir ) the work of the high priest on the 
Day of Atonement with the superior atoning 
efficacy of tho work of Christ. The Jewish high 
priest entered once yearly * into the Holy of 
Holies, with t he blood of appointed victims : Christ 
entered once for all into the true sanctuary, the 
actual presence of God, through His own blood ; 
lie obtained not a temporary, but an eternal de¬ 
liverance (9 11 * 1 -), His blood is far more efficacious 
for the cleansing and renovation of human nature 
(qii-14. 23 - 8 ) than that which was offered under the 
Jewish law. And whereas, under the Law, full 
access to God was limited to the high priest, and to 
him, moreover, under many restrictions of time and 
mode, Christ lias opened a new and living way, 
by which those whoso hearts are properly purged 
from an evil conscience may at all times have free 
access to the Father (9 8 ' 10 10 10 ’ 22 ). 

Literatchr.— (a) The treatise of tho Mishna, Ydmd , with 
Lat. tr. ami notes in Surenhusius’ ed. of the Mishna, 1G99, ii. 
p. 206IT. ; also ed. by Sheringham, 1048, ed. 2 (with an elabor¬ 
ate comparison fp. 105 IT.] of the work of the high priest with 
that of Christ, by J. lthenferd), 1090; and (with Ileb. text 
pointed, and short notes, and glossary) hy II. L. S track (Berlin, 
1888): many passages of the Gemara on the same treatise are 
also translated byWtinsche, in Der Babyl. Talmud in seinen 
Hagqadischen Bestandtkeilen, i. (1880), pp. 340-389 ; see further, 
on the Jewish ritual of the day, Otho, hex. Babb. 107ft, 2 1767 
(t.v. Expiationis Ecsfcum); J. Lightfoot, The Temple Service, c. 
15 ( Works, 1684, ii. 901-4); J. A. Danz, ‘ Functio I’ontif. M. 
anniversaria,’ in Meuschen, ST ex Taim. illustr. 1730, pp. 912- 
1012 (with copious extracts from Jewish sources), followed, pp. 
1013-39, by Khetiferd’s ‘ Comparatio ’ (supr.); Maitnonides, 
Llilchoth y‘>m hakkippurim, etc., at the end of Delitzsch's 
Comm, on the Hebrews ; Edorshoiin, The Temple: its Ministry 
and Services, pp. 203 288. ( b ) J. Spencer, de Legg. llebr .3 (1080), 
ill. viii. ; llahr, Symb. des Mos. Cultus, 1839, ii. 004 fT. ; Oehler, 
OT Theol. §$ 140, Ml ; Schultz, OT Theol. i. 307 f., 402-6; Dill- 
mann on Lv 10; Nowack, llebr. Arch. ii. 183-194; Ilelitzsch, 
/KWL, 1880, pp. 173-183 ; liuenen, Th. T. 1883, pp. 207-212, and 
Hex. § 1ft. 32; WVllh. Hist. 110-112; Slade, Gesch. ii. 182, 268- 
200; Benzinger, ZATW, 1889, pp. Oft-88. 

S. K. Driver and H. A. White. 

ATR0TH-BETH-J0AB.—See Ataroth. 

ATROTH-SHOPHAN (j$W rnsy. LXX has 2«><pdp 
and 7 V Zw 0 a p, as well as 'Zwfrav [Sweto’s notes]).— 
A town of Gad (Nu 32 ao ). Tho identitication is 
doubtful, as the tribes of Gad and Reuben seem 
confused, Dibon, Ataroth, and Aroer being given 

* « roZ ivix vroZ (9?). Exactly the same expression is used 
by Philo (Leg. Oai. l.c. \ cf. De. Mon. ii. 2, if. 223 ; and xrxl xxr' 
'vhxvtov, Jos. BJ v. v. 7 end, 3 Mac in). The meaning is, of 
course, on one day in tho year, not on one occasion : Lv 16 1S 1® 
implies more than one entrance on the day ; according to the 
Mishna, the high priest entered four times, viz. with the incense 
(Ydmd, v. 1), with the blood of the bullock (v. 3), with the 
blood of the go.it (v. 4), and at the close of the day, after the 
ordinary evening burnt-offering, to fetch out the censer and 
incense-dish, which he had left there (vii. 4), 
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(v. 84 ) as cities of Gad, while they certainly were in 
Reuben’s territory. Tf Atroth-shophan lay near 
Ataroth, it may he, as Tristram suggests (hand of 
Moab y p. 270), that the cone-shaped Jcbel 'AttartU 
represents the former and Khurbet 'Attanls the 
latter. If it lay near Jazer and Jogbehah (which 
see), named immed. after it, it must be sought 
farther N.—possibly at Safftt beside the latter. 

A. HENDERSON. 

ATTAI ('bjb).— 1. A Jerahmcelite (1 Ch 2 3 ‘’'* 38 ). 
2. A Gadite warrior who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Ch 12 11 ). 3. One of Rohoboam’s sons (2 Ch 11-°). 

ATTAIN has now lost its literal meaning ‘ to 
reach a place' which occurs in Ac 27 la ‘ if by anv 
means they might attain to Phenice’ (RV ‘reacn 
l , hcenix , ). Elsewhere in AV the meaning is fig., 
as now. [n Ph 3 U the same Gr. verb (/cara^rdw) is 
used as in Ac 27 n just quoted, 1 if by any means I 
might a. unto the resurrection from the dead.* 
Rut in the next verse (‘ not as though I had already 
a" d ’) the verb is different {\a/xpdvu>, RV * obtained ’), 
being connected rather with the verb (Ka.Ta\aixpdvu) 
tr d ‘ apprehend ’ in the same verse. See Appre¬ 
hend. In Ph 3 18 ‘whereto we have already a ed ,’ 
there is no word corresp. to ‘already’ in Gr., 
‘already a ed ’ is an attempt to tr. <p0dvw t which, in 
Ro 9 81 is tr d ‘attain’ simply. Rut in Ph 3 ia an 
adv. (tftr)) is used. In 1 Ti 4 8 AV gives a wrong 
direction to the thought: * good doctrine, where- 
untothou hast attained’ (Gr. -rrapaKoXovdeu), RV cor¬ 
rectly, ‘ which thou hast followed,’ adding until 
now to complete the sense). J. HASTINGS. 

ATTALIA (’ArraX/a) was a city on the coast of 
Pamphylia, founded by Attalus II. Philadelphia 
(B.C. 159-138), as the harbour (Ac 14 M ) through 
which the S. parts of the great Pergamenian 
kingdom might communicate with the S. sea, 
with Syria, and with Egypt; and throughout 
subsequent history it has retained its name and its 
importance as a seaport. It is now (or at least was 
until steamships revived some other harbours like 
Mersina) the chief harbour of the S. coast of 
Asia Minor, bearing the name Adalia. In the 
Ryzantine ecclesiastical system A. was originally 
subject to Perga, the metropolis of Pamphylia 
Secunda, but in 1084 it was made a metropolis ; 
there can be no doubt that this elevation in rank 
was duo to the fact that Perga had completely 
decayed, and was a mere name, giving a title to the 
metropolitan bishop. The small harbour of A. is 
still used by boats, though steamships anchor out¬ 
side, and it was in use in the end of the 12th 
cent. (Anna Commena , ii. p. 113). The river 
Catarrhactes flowed into the sea near A., though 
it has now been diverted into so many channels for 
irrigation and other purposes that it hardly de¬ 
serves to be called a river. The cults mentioned 
at A. seem all to spring from its Pergamenian 
origin, as Zeus Soter, Athena, Apollo Archegetos. 

liiTRRATiTRR.—The host account of A. Is in Lanckoronski, 
Stadte Pamphylievs and Pittidirns, i. pr». 0-32 and 153-1G3 : see 
also Beaufort, Karamania ; Spratt and Forbes, Lycia. 

XV. M. Ramsay. 

' ATTALUS ("ArraXo?, 1 Mac 15 22 ). —Attalus II. 
Philadelphus was king of Pergamum 159-138 B.C. 
He promoted the imposture of Alexander Ralas, 
who claimed to be a son of Antioohus Epiphanes 
(Justin, xxxv. 1), and sent a body of troops to Syria 
to support the pretender. When the embassy 
sent by Simon Maccabauis camo to Rome (B.C. 139), 
the Senate passed a decree in favour of the Jews, 
and wrote to the kings of Pergamum, Egypt, 
Syria, Cappadocia, and Parthia, and to several 
small autonomous States, instructing them to 
respect the independence of the Jewish territory. 
Josephus {Ant. XIV. viii. 5) records a decree of the 


Senate in favour of the Jews, which he assigns to 
the time of Hyrcanus II. Rut the terms and cir¬ 
cumstances of this decree resemble so closely those 
of the decree referred to in 1 Mac 15 18 ' 24 , that 
many modern scholars consider that the Scnatns - 
consultum preserved by Josephus is really to be 
connected witli the embassy of Simon. Cf. esp 
Schurer, IIJP I. i. 260 IF. II. A. White. 

ATTENDANCE in the obs. meaning of attention 
is found 1 Ti 4 13 ‘Till I come give a. (11V ‘heed ’) 
to reading.’ Cf. Harrow, Works , vol. iii. sec. 22, 

‘ What is learning hut diligent attendance to in¬ 
struction of masters ? ’ The same Gr. verb {wpoalx^) 
is used He 7 13 ‘no man gave a. at the altar’; 
but it is generally tr d ‘ give heed to,’ as Ac 8 8 - 10 * 11 : 
in 1 Ti 3“ it is used in a had sense * given to much 
wine.’ In 1 Mac 15®* attendance = retinue. 

J. Hastings. 

ATTENT and ‘attentive’ were both in use, and 
both are found in AV without difference of mean¬ 
ing, the former in 2 Ch 0‘° ‘ let thino ears be attent 
unto the prayer,’ and 7 lfl . J. Hastings. 

ATTHARATES (A ’ArOapdr 175 , R ’Axrapax))), 1 Es 
9 49 .—A corruption of the title ‘the Tirshatha,’ cf. 
Nell 8 tt , and see A tt lianas. 

ATTHARIAS f ArOapta s, AV Atharlas).—A cor¬ 
ruption of Nn$hnn ‘ the Tirshatha,’ which appears 
as a proper name in 1 Es 5 40 , cf. Ezr 2 r>3 'AdepaaOd, 
A ('Adepaad, R). The mention of ‘ Nchemias and 
Atharias ’ in 1 Es is doubly a mistake ; Zerubbabel 
the Tirshatha is referred to. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

ATTIRE.— See Dress. 

ATTUS (A ’Arroih, R om., Tiseh.* Aarroi's, AV 
Lcttus), I Es S 29 called son of Sechenias.—He was 
grandson of Shechaniah (l Ch 3 22 ). The same as 
llattush, Ezr 8 2 , where ‘of the sons of Shecaniah’ 
has been wrongly attached to the next clause. The 
form in AV and Tisch. is duo to confusion of A 
and A. II. St. J. Thackeray. 

AUDIENCE. —Now ‘the people gathered tohear,’ 
signifies always in AV after Eat. audientia , the act 
of hearing or attention to what is spoken. In OT 
the word is simply ‘ ears’ (o:jjn), as Gn 23 10 * in the 
a. of the children of lletli.’ In NT ‘ give a.’ oc curs 
Ac 13 18 15 ia 22 22 , where the Gr. is simply aKoCu, 
hear ; so Ek 20 45 ‘ in the a. of all the people ’; but 
Lk 7 1 * when he had ended all his sayings in the 
a. of the people,’ the Gr. is els ras drods, ‘ in the 
ears.’ J. Hastings. 

AUGIA (Avyla), l Es 5 38 .—A daughter of Zorzelleus 
or Rarzillai. Her descendants by Jaddus were 
among the priests who could not trace their gene¬ 
alogy after the return under Zerubbabel, and were 
removed from the priesthood. Her name is not 
given in the lists of Ezr and Nell, and is omitted 
here by the Vulg. ; perhaps it has arisen out of 
‘the Gileadite,’ which follows Rarzillai in those 
lists. II. St. J. Thackeray. 

AUGURY.— Ev 19 2fl , Dt 18 10 - 14 , 2 K 2l 8 , 2 Ch 33 8 , 
all RV, for AV * times.’ See Divination. 

AUGUSTUS (A 07 ou<xros,Rk 2 1 ; 2e/3aax6s,Ac25 ai ; 36 ). 
— 1. The first Roman emperor. His original 
name was that of his father, Caius Octavius; 
as the heir of Ciesar, who was his grand¬ 
uncle, ho received the names Julius Cavsar; in 
his subsequent career he was designated Caius 
Julius Cresar Octavianus. The title Augustus was 
given him by the Senate after he had attained 
to supreme power. Augustus was born B.C. 63. 
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After spending a studious youth, he came suddenly 
to the front at tlie death of G;csar (B.C. 44), when 
he began to manifest the singular adroitness of 
character by which he made and maintained his 
position. Marching against Antony ostensibly in 
defence of the republic., he came to terms with the 
usurper. At first he had the chief place in a 
triumvirate. Hut one after another his rivals were 
removed out of his way, till the defeat of Antony 
at Actium (B.c. 31) left him undisputed master of 
the ltoman world. In B.C. ‘20 he returned to Home, 
and thenceforth ruled autocratically under the 
forms of republicanism, establishing and preserving 
order throughout his wide dominions, till he diet! 
in old age, saddened by family trouble, morose and 
suspicious, leaving Tiberius, whom he had already 
associated with himself in the government, as his 
successor (A.D. 14). As the Jews were subject to 
Rome, Augustus became their supreme ruler. 
After the battle of Actium, Herod, previously a 
supporter of Antony, passed over to the victorious 
siae, and was confirmed in his kingdom by 
Augustus, who added to his territory on the 
occasion of a subsequent visit to Syria (B.C. 20, 
Jos. Ant. xv. x. 3). In honour of the emperor, 
Ilerod erected a marble temple at Tanias, built the 
capital, Ciesarea (B.C. 10), and rebuilt Samaria, 
calling it Schaste. After Herod’s death Augustus 
carried out his wishes in the division of his king¬ 
dom among his sons (Jos. Ant., xvn. xi. 4), but 
subsequently joined Judica and Samaria to the 
province of Syria, exiling their ruler Arehelaus 
(Jos. Ant. xvu. xiii. 2). Jesus Christ was born in 
the time of Augustus, and was about eighteen years 
old when the emperor died. Augustus ordered a 
more or less complete census to be taken on four 
occasions, viz. in b.c. 26 and G, A.n. 4 and 14 (Me 2 1 ). 

2. The title of subsequent Roman emperors. 
The Augustus (2e/3a<rr6?) mentioned in Ac 25 2K28 
(AV) is Nero. In IiV the word is translated ‘the 
emperor.’ 

Litktiaturb.—D ion Cassius ; Suetonius ; Tacitus ; Josephus ; 
Merivole, History of the Homan* utuhr the Empire; Duruy, His¬ 
tory of Home (edited by Mahaffy); (Jardthnusen, Augustus und 
Seine Zeit.; II. Schiller, Qesc.hichte der romischen Kaiserzcit ; 
llertzberg, Ceschichte des rtimischen Kaiserreirhe s-. 

W. K. Adknky. 

AUGUSTUS’ BAND (Ac 27 l <nrrT P a 
RV ‘ tho Augustan Rami’). —A similar name is 
the Italian Band (Ac 10 1 cnrelpa Tra \ikt/j). In 
each case RVm has ‘cohort’ for ‘ band.’ 

The two designations have been fully discussed 
by E. Kgli (to wliom I am chiefly indebted in the fol¬ 
lowing article) in ZWTh. xxvii. (1884) p. 10 fb In 
both cases it may be said that there is no reference 
to Roman legionaries. Judfea from G A. I). to shortly 
before 70 A.D. was in the position of the ‘inermes 
provincia*,’ and was garrisoned only by auxiliary 
troops. The bulk of these auxiliaries were pro¬ 
vincials ; thus, in tin* case of Ca'sareft, Josephus 
tells us (/>’./ it. xiii. 7 ; cf. Ant. xix. ix. 2) 
that the larger part of the garrison consisted of 
Syrians. 

The Augustan and Italian hands (cohorts), there¬ 
fore, were not in any case legionary. The latter, 
no doubt, was one of the many ‘ cohortes civium 
Romanorum,’ ‘ cohortes ltalieorum voluntariorum,’ 
which consisted of volunteers recruited in Italy, 
i.e. for the most part of Italians who had been 
unable to find service in the l’rictorian Guard. 

Tho Augustan hand (which may or may not be 
identical with the Italian band) had the name 
‘Augustan’ as a title of honour. We read on an 
inscription : ‘Ala Aug(usta) ob virtutem appcl- 
lata’ (Orelli’s Corpus , No. 3412). Kgli, following 
Schurer, is inclined to accept as proved that this 
title of honour was sometimes borne by auxiliary 
as well as by legionary troops. We have, how¬ 


ever, no monumental evidence to prove that any 
Cmsarean cohort was called * Augusta.’ 

As regards strength, a cohort sometimes num¬ 
bered 1000, sometimes 500 men. As regards com¬ 
position, a cohort was sometimes made up of 760 
infantry and 240 cavalry. Such a cohort was 
called a ‘ militaria equitata.’ See Band, Captain. 

W. E. Barnes. 

AUL is the spelling in mod. edd. of AV. The 
spelling of Kill was ‘aule.’ Wyclif (1382) lias 
* alle,’ Ex 21 6 ‘he shal thril his ear with an alle’ 
(ed. 1388 ‘a nal,’ a mistake arising from joining 
the n of ‘an’ to ‘awl,’ the forms nal, nail, nalle, 
and nawl being found. Cf. Topsoil (1C07), ‘The 
worm . . . must be pulled out by some naul or 
needle’). Geneva Rude has ‘awle,’ (Coverdale, 
‘botkin’), RV ‘awl.* See Awl. 

J. Hastings. 

AUTEAS (Aura/a?, Ilodiali RVm, llodijah AVm). 
—A Levito who taught the law under Czra (I Es 
V* 8 ). Called Hodiah, Neh 8 7 . 

AUTHORIZED YERSION.-See Versions. 

$ ? 

AY ARAN (Avapdv, Vulg. Aharon , Syr. .. 
(Banran), I Mac 2 s , but in G 43 Zavapdr A, Avpav h V, 
V tilg. Saura , Syr. as before), surname of Eleazar, the 
brother of Judas Maccabmus. The name probably 
signifies ‘pale’ (pin, from nn, to be white , or pale). 

H. A. White. 

AYEN (dk). —A place- name occurring in this form 
in Ezk 30*'. The LXX gives TlXfou ir6\ ts, the usual 
Gr. name of On, and it is evident that the name 
was intentionally distorted from On to Aven, 
‘ idolatry’ (see Oxf. Jlch. Lex. ), by a punning change 
of vocalisation quite permissible in lleb. Tho slight 
was the more contemptuous, as On was saeerdotally 
the most important city in Egypt. With regard 
to the context it should be remembered that On, 
lying on the main road between tho heart of Egypt 
(at Memphis) and Syria, has been a notable battle¬ 
field on many occasions, even since the ruin of the 
city. See Betii-SUEMEsu and ON. 

The l’lain (nj/pa bihth) of Aven (Am l 8 , RV ‘ the 
valley of Avon’) is probably the Tlain of Cu-le- 
Syria, so called from the idolatrous worship of the 
Sun in the great temple of Baalbek. 

E. Ll. Griffith. 

AYENGE is found in AV both as trans. and 
in trails, verb. 1. Asa trans. verb the object may 
be (1) a person , and then tho meaning is ‘ to vindi¬ 
cate ’ by punishing the offender. Thus pi) actively, 
Lk 18 s ‘A. mo of mine adversary,’ Nu 31 8 ‘a. the 
Lord of Midian’ (UV ‘execute the Lord’s ven¬ 
geance on M.’); ( h) pass., I S 14 24 ‘that I may be 
a J on mine enemies’; (c) rcllex., 2 S 18 19 ‘the 
Lord hath a' 1 him of his enemies.’ The prep, that 

f overns the offender is indifferently on or of. (2) 
he object may be a thing , and the meaning ‘ to 
take .satisfaction for,’ as l)t 32^ ‘ he will a. the 
blood of his servants.’ * 2. As an in trans. vb. 

it is rare, and occurs in AV once only, Lv 19 18 
‘ Thou slialt not a. nor hear any grudge against 

* Once the person on whom the vengeance falls la made the 
subject of the verb, Gn 4-* ' If Cain shall he avenged seven¬ 
fold, truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.' This is the sense 
in which the passage is taken by the Douay Bible, which 
translates, ' Sovenfould vengeance shall he taken of Cain,’ and 
adds the comment, ‘ by prolongation of his miserable life 
til his seventh generation, when one of his own issue slew 
him.’ AV follows the Geneva, which has the marg. note, ‘lie 
mocked at God’s sufferance in Kain, Jesting os though God 
would suffer none to punish him, and yet give him licence to 
murther others.’ But the lleb. means, 4 if Cain shall take 
vengeance for any wrong done him, Lamech (perhaps with the 
use of tho new weapons) much more.’ So Del. : ‘ Denn sieben- 
foch wird Kain gcracht,’ Dillm., etc. Cf. G. W. Wade, The Book 
of Genesis (ISfKi), p. 214, ' The Song of Lamech celebrates the 
invention of weapons, and implies that the possession of them 
confers the power of exacting greater vengeance than that 
demanded by God against anyone who might slay Kain.* 
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the children of thy people.’ In mod. usage 
‘a.’ is retained for the sense of just vengeance, 
while 4 revenge ’ is used for the gratification of 
resentment. This distinction does not obtain in 
AV, but RV has endeavoured to introduce it. 
Thus Jer 15 15 4 a. me of my persecutors’ (for AV 
* revenge me ’), Nah l a 4 The Lord is a jealous God 
and a*^ (AV ‘revengeth ’), and 2 Co 10® 4 being in 
readiness to a. all disobedience’ (AV 4 revenge’). 
Of. also ‘avenger’ for 4 revenger ’ in Nu 35 la * 21,24, 

”, 2 S 14 n , Ko 13 4 , and ‘avenging* (subst.) for 
4 revenge,’ 2 Co 7 11 . Again, Lv 19 18 4 thou shalt 
not a.’ (KV 4 take vengeance ’); in llo 12 1 ® 4 Avenge 
not yourselves, beloved,’ is retained, because the 
ref. is to righteous vengeance. Avenger of blood. 
See Goer. Ayengement is found 2 S 22 48m , and 
avengements 1’s 18 47m for ‘vengeance.’ Cf. Edward 
Irving, Babylon , ii. 319, 4 The Lord, in all llis 
avengements, hath ... an eye ... to the reforma¬ 
tion of the wicked.* J. Hastings. 

AYITH (mjy, Gn 3(P.— A Moabite city. The 
site is unknown. 

AYOID. This verb is used thirteen times in AV 
(counting AVis 16 4 - 16 one), yet it does not twice 
translate the same word. In I S IS 11 there is an 
instance of the in trails, use, 4 David a ed out of his 
presence twice.’ Cf. North, Plutarch , ‘ they made 
proclamation . . . that all the Volsces should avoid 
out of Horne before sunset.’ In this sense ‘avoid’ 
is most frequently used in the imperative. Thus 
Covenlale's tr. of Mt 16 28 is ‘ Auoyde fro me, 
Sathan.’ Cf. Shaks. Comedy of Errors, IV. iii. 48— 

' Satan, avoid I I charge thee, tempt me not! ’ 

J. Hastings. 

AYOUCH.—Dt 2G 17 * 18 only, 4 Thou hast a* d the 
Lord this day to be thy God . . . and the Lord 
hath a ed thee this day to be his peculiar people.’ 
Advocare became in French lirst avuuer , whence 
Eng. ‘ avow,’ and then avochier , whence 4 avouch,’ 
the latter with a more technical meaning, 4 to call 
on one in law as defender, guarantor,’ etc. In AV 
avouch is scarcely to be distinguished from the use 
of 4 avow ’ with a person as obj. 4 to acknowledge, 
declare to be one’s own.’ J. HASTINGS. 

AYYA, AYYIM, AYYITES (oqyn, ol E vcliol). -The 
spelling' Ayim, Avites is incorrect. 1. A people 
which lived in villages near Gaza, and was super¬ 
seded by the Caphtorite Philistines (Dt 2 23 ). In 
the Sept, their name is confounded with that of 
the llivvites, and some scholars have regarded 
them as a branch of the Hivvites. That they 
were not so, but were of the giant peoples of Pal., 
is rendered probable by two considerations: (1) 
they are spoken of in Dt 2 precisely as are the 
other giant peoples, except that they are not ex¬ 
pressly said to be rephaim; (2) the name is 
uniformly used in the plural (‘the Avvim,’ that 
is, the Avvites, not the Avvite), a usage by which 
the Philistines as a whole, and the several giant 
peoples, are distinguished from the Can. peoples. 
That they once had possessions in the mountain 
country, as well as near Gaza, may be probably 
inferred from the fact that one of the towns of 
Benjamin was called 4 the Avvim’ (Jos 18“). The 
statement that the Caphtorim destroyed them does 
not necessarily imply that they were then exter¬ 
minated ; and we lind them mentioned among the 
peoples that Joshua failed to conquer, along with 
the Philistines but not of them, the Avvites going 
along with the Gazite, the Gittite, the Ekronite, 
etc. (Jos 13 3 ). Presumably, these Avvim are to be 
identified with the Anakim who were left over in 
Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod (Jos ll 2a ), and were the 
ancestors of the giants of David’s time. See 
Giant, Hum aim. 


2. People from Avva (cf. Ivvah, 2 K IS 31 19 13 , Is 
37 13 ), whom the king of Assyria settled in N. Israel 
after the capture of Samaria, and who set up idol¬ 
atrous worship there (2 K IT 24 - 31 ). 

\V. J. Beeciieu. 

AYYIM (D’^y), Jos IS 23 . A town of Benjamin, 
unknown. See preceding art. 

AWAIT.—Only Ac 9 24 4 their laying await (Gr. 

7 ? iTnpoi'Xi} avrCor, KV 4 their plot’) was known of 
Saul.’ Await is often read as if it were an adv.; 
it is, however, a subst. Tindale has simply 4 There 
awayte wer knowen of Saul.’ Blount, Law Diet. 
(1G91), says, 4 Await seems to signify what we now 
call waylaying or lying in wad , to execute some 
mischief.’ J. Hastings. 

AWAY WITH.—L Is l 18 ‘the calling of assem¬ 
blies, I cannot away with.’ Although with the 
force of a verb, it is really an adv. with the verb 
elided, get away with , i.e . get on with, toleiate. 
Cf. More, Utopia, p. 165 (Arbor ed.), 4 He could 
not away with the fashions of his countryfolk’; 
and Sanderson, Berm. (1621), 4 lie being the Father 
of lyes . . . cannot away with the Truth.’ The 
Heb. has a still greater ellipsis than the Eng., 
being simply VjiiTil 1 ? / cannot. Such verbs, how¬ 
ever, as Sa; to be able , jNip to refuse , are really trails, 
in lleb. See Davidson, Syntax , p. 129. 2. Other 

elliptical expressions, as Ex 19 24 4 Away, get thee 
down’ (KV ‘Go, get thee down’), Ac 22“ 4 Away 
with such a fellow from the earth,’ are easily ex¬ 
plained and still in use. 3. 4 Make him away ’ 
in 1 Mac 16"=: 4 make away with him* (KV 
‘destroy him’; cf. Wis 12® AV 4 to destroy 
them at once,’ KV 4 to make away with them at 
once’). J. Hastings. 

AWE.—Besides lie 12 28 KV (for AV ‘reverence,’ 
Gr. 5^os), only in the phrase 4 stand in awe.’ AV 
gives l’s 4 4 (nq), 33 8 (nu), and 119 1 ' 11 (-inp). KV re¬ 
tains these, changing also 4 fear ’ into 4 stand in 
awe ’ in l’s 22“ (icq;), Is 29“ (py) ; and 4 was afraid ’ 
into 4 stood in awe of’ in 1 S 18 lfl (id), Mai 2 5 
(nnn). Kuskin {Mod. Painters, II. III. i. 14, § 26) 
says that awe is the contemplation of dreadfulness 
from a position of safety, as a stormy sea from 
the shore; w hile fear is the contemplation of 
dreadfulness w hen one is obnoxious to danger from 
it. Perhaps it was with a feeling for some dis¬ 
tinction of this kind that KV made those changes ; 
but iu old Eng. awe stood for fear or dread even 
of an acute kind, and no such distinction can be 
discovered in AV either from the Heb. or the 
English words. Cf. Shaks. J. C. 1. ii. 95— 

* I had as liof not b<» as live to be 
In awe of such a tiling as I myself .' 

J. Hastings. 

AWL (ypp).—An instrument mentioned in Ex 
21° and Dt 15 17 in connexion with the boring of the 
ear of a slave. In Syria the awl is used only by 
shoemakers and other workers in leather. It is 
straight, and tapers to a sharp point. 

W. Carsraw. 

AX, AXE (in most modern editions of AV spelt 
ax , although the edition of 1611 had axe through¬ 
out) is EV tr. of seven Heb. words, the distinction 
between which cannot always bo discovered. 1 . 
(probably 4 pick-axe’) Dt 19® 20 19 , 1 K 6 7 . Is 10 Ift . 
2 . aqn (properly ‘sword’) Ezk 2 G 9 . 3 . (ItV 

‘hatchet’) Ps *74®. 4. rnup 2 S 12 81 . The same 

word should be read in the parallel passage 
1 Cli 2 U 3b for 6 . nq:p, which means ‘saw’ (cf. 3“ 
and 2 S 12 81 *). 6. *i>*yp Is 44 12 (A V 4 tongs ’), Jer 10 3 . 
7. cup Jg 9 4a , 1 S 13 ' 20 -«, l’s 74®, Jer 46" 

In iNT" axe occurs twice (Mt 3 10 , Lk 3®) as tr. of 
a$LvT). See also the following article. 

J. A. Selbie. 
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AXE.—Two types of axe were known in both 
Egypt and Palestine. Une was developed from the 
stone axe, and is longer from back to edge than it 
is across. 



BRONZK AXR. 

(From Toll cl Jiesy.)* 


The other type was purely metallic, and was 
developed from a sharp edge of metal inserted 
into a stick, as seen in euily Egyp. forms. 



oomck AXR (llATTIiR AXR ?). 

(From Tell ol Ilesy.) * 


Probably the first type was used as a tool, the 
second as a weapon. 

In Egypt the axe was attached to the handle, 
but neither passed through the other. In Assyria 
the axe appears to have passed through the handle 
(Bonorai, Nineveh , fig. G9). Put the handle 
passing through the axe, as in modern usage, is 
unknown until the Roman age. 

The material of axes as tools was first stone, 
then copper, bronze, and, lastly, iron. The latter 
metal was unknown for tools in Egypt, and still 
rare in Assyria at 700 B.c. lienee the use of 
the word ‘ iron ’ for axe-head among a party of 
peasants in Pal. two centuries earlier (2 K 6 B ), 
seems as if it were a variation duo to a later copyist. 

W. M. Flinders Petiiie. 

AXLE, AXLETREE.— See Wheel. 

AZAEL (’Afd^Xor).—Father of the Jonathan who 
with Ezekias undertook the investigation of the 
matter of the foreign marriages (1 Es 9 14 , cf. Ezr 10 1B 
Asaliel). 

AZAELUS (B 'AfdTjXos, A ’Afa^X), 1 Es 9 M .—One 
of those who put away their ‘ strange * wives after 
the return under Ezra. There is no corresponding 
name in Ezr 10 41 . 

AZALIAH ‘whom J" hath set apart'; 2 K 

22 s , 2 Ch 34 8 ).—Father of Shaphau, the scribe 
under Josiah. 

AZANIAH ‘J" hath heard’).—A Levite 

(Neh 10 9 ). See Genealogy. 

AZARAIAS (P ’A^a/>aias, A Xapaias, AV Saraias), 
l Es 8 1 .—Seraiah, the father, or more prob. a more 
remote ancestor, of Ezra [Speaker's Com. on 2 Es l l ). 

11. St. J. Thackeray. 

* By kind permission of the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 


AZAREL (Vjotj^).— 1. A Korhite follower of David 
at Ziklag (1 Cli l^ 5 ). 2. A son of lleman (1 Ch 

2«V W ), called in v. 4 Uzziel. 3. Son of Jeroham, 
prince of the tribe of Dan when David numbered 
the people (1 Ch 27““). 4. A son of Pani, who had 

married a foreign wife (Ezr 10 41 ). 6. A priest, the 

son of Ahzai (Neh ll 13 ). 6. One of tire Levite 

musicians who marched upon the right at the 
dedication of the walls (Neh P2 30 ). (AV has in the 
first five instances Azareel, and in No. 6 Azarael.) 

J. A. Sklbie. 

AZARIAH (mnitf,, nnjg ‘Whom J" aids’).—1. 
King of Judah; see IJzziAU. 2. 2 Ch 22® for 
Ahaziah. 3. 2 Ch 15 1 " 8 a prophet, sou of Oded, 
who met Asa’s victorious army, on their return 
from defeating Zerah the Ethiopian, at Mareshah, 
and ur ged them to begin and persevere in a religious 
reform. His speech is a general illustration, from 
the experience of the past, of his opening words: 
‘ The Lord is with you while ye be with him ; and 
if ye seek him, he will he found of you ; but if ye 
forsake him, lie will forsake you.’ It is conceived 
in the same spirit as the historical retrospects in 
Jg 2 11 ’ a, ‘ and Neh 9. ‘ Now, for long seasons’ (v. 8 ), 
‘in those times’ (v. B ), refer to periods of national 
defection; * the inhabitants of the lands,’‘ nation 
against nation’ (vv. B,fi ), are magniloquent indi¬ 
cations of the foreign oppressions, or the civil wars 
between the various tribes of Israel (ef. Gn 25 10 ). 
Kamphauserr renders the whole passage in the 
future; but a prediction seems irrelevant here. 
In v. a ‘ Azariah ’ should be read for ‘ Oded,’ with 
Push. Vulg. A; P lias ’A 5aS, hut ’i2<577<5 in v. 1 , 
where A has ’A<5d<5 (in 28 9 both have ’U<5 t)<5). 4. 

High priest in the reign of Solomon, 1 K 4 a , 
where lie is called son of Zadok, though really of 
Ahimaaz (1 Ch 0 9 ). The note in 1 Ch G‘° ‘he it is 
that executed the priest’s office in the house that 
Solomon built in Jerusalem,’ is misplaced, and 
must refer to this man, and not to his grandson of 
the same name. 5. 1 Ch G 10 , Ezr 7 3 , father of 
Amariah, wdio was high priest under Jehoshaphat. 
This man, therefore, must have held the office in 
the reign of Asa; on this list see Amaiuah, 
Nos. 2, 3. 6. High priest in the reign of Uzziah 

(2 Ch 2G 10 * 20 ), who with his attendant priests with¬ 
stood and denounced the king when he pre¬ 
sumptuously attempted to usurp the priests’ office 
of burning incense upon the altar. The wrath of 
Uzziah at bein^ thus resisted, and his persistence, 
were at once divinely punished. An earthquake 
took place (Jos. Ant. ix. x. 4; cf. Am l 1 , Zee 14 B ); 

‘the leprosy brake forth in his forehead’; the 
priests ‘looked upon him* (ef. Lv 13 3 ), and thrust 
him out of the temple. In 2 K 15 B w r e only read 
that * the Lord smote the king, so that he was a 
leper.’ The conclusion is almost inevitable, that 
here, as often elsewhere, the Chronicler has 
supplied a justification for the afflictions of a good 
man. The narrative acquires additional signifi¬ 
cance when we note that in expanding 1 K O 28 , he 
omits the statement that Solomon ‘ burnt incense 
upon the altar that w f as before .the Lord.’ 7. 
2 Ch 31 10 , high priest in the reign of Hezekiah, 
described as ‘ chief priest, of the house of Zadok,* 
and ‘the ruler of the house of God’ (v. 13 ). This 
last phrase is also found in 1 Ch 9 U , Neh ll 11 , where 
it is uncertain w hether it refers to Ahitub II. or to 
Azariah (Seraiah), i.e. Eliashib, as representative 
of that house (Raw linson). A verv similar title is 
applied in Jcr 20 1 to Fashhur, who was not high 
priest. Perhaps the office indicated is that of tne 
‘Captain of the temple’ (Ac 4 l G 24 - 2 * 5 ). To this 
high priest and to Hezekiah the Chronicler ascribes 
the building of store chambers in the temple to 
receive the oblations of the people. 8 . In the 
genealogy of Jehozadak, 1 Ch G 18 * 14 , and in that 
of Ezra, Ezr 7 1 , Azariah (Ezerias, 1 Es 8 1 ; Azarias, 
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2 Es l 1 ) is son of Hilkiah, high priest under 
Josiah, and father of Seraiah, who was killed by 
Nebuchadrezzar. There is room in the history 
for such a high priest; but in 1 Ch 9 n , Neh 11“, 
in a list of those priests who dwelt in Jerusalem in 
the time of Nehemiah, is found an Azariah or 
Seraiah, whose genealogy is traced up to the 
second Aliitub, and is all but identical with that of 
Jehozadak and Ezra. This Azariah must be the 

J iriest clan, second in the list, Neh 10 2 ; called 
Czra (*riJj/) in the lists, Neh 12 1 * 13 , where it comes 
third. In Neh 12 33 , where both Azariah and Ezra 
are mentioned, perhaps the former is the same as 
Seraiah; see No. 7. 9. 1 K 4 6 , a son of Nathan, 

who ‘was over the officers,’ i.e. the twelve com¬ 
missariat officers (v. 7 ). 10. 1 Ch 2 H , son of the 

Ethan whose wisdom was surpassed by that of 
Solomon (1 K 4 M] ). 11. 1 Ch 2 :m , a man of Judah 
who had Egyptian blood in his veins (v. S4 ). 12. 

1 Ch G tH , a Kohathito Levite (called Uzziah in 
1 Ch 6 24 ), an ancestor of the prophet Samuel. 
13, 14. 2 Ch 21 2 , Azariah and Azariah n, two of the 
six sons of Jehoshaphat, to whom their father gave 
‘ great gifts ’ and 4 fenced cities,’ and who were 
slain by their elder brother Jehoram on his acces¬ 
sion (11 oin. both, but A has them). 15, 16. 2 Ch 
23*, Azariah and Azariahu, two of the five 4 captains 
of hundreds’ who assisted Jehoiada in the restora¬ 
tion of Joasli. It is just possible that the second 
of these, 4 the son of Obed,’ may be the same as 
No. 11, who was the grandson of Obed. 17. 
2 Ch 28 12 , one of the four 4 heads of the children 
of Ephraim,’ in the reign of l’ekali, who supported 
the prophet Oded when he rebuked the army of 
Israel for purposing to enslave the captives of 
.Judah. He and his fellows treated the captives 
kindly, and conducted them back to Jericho. 
18, 19. 2 Ch 29 la , two Levites, a Kolmthite and a 
Merarite. The son of the former, Joel, and the 
latter, were among those who took a leading part 
in cleansing the temple in the reign of Hezekiah. 
20. Neh 3 23 , one of those who repaired the wall of 
-Jerusalem, probably a priest. 21. Neb 7 7 , called 
Seraiah, Ezr 2 2 ; Zaeharias, 1 Es 6*; one of the 
twelve leaders of Israel wlio returned with 
Zerubbabel. 22. Neh 8 7 (LXX om.); Azarias, 

1 Es 9 48 , one of those who helped the Levites to 
4 cause the people to understand the law.’ 23. 
Jer 43‘ 2 , son of Hoshaiah (the Maaeatliite, 40 8 ), 
also called Jezaniah (40 8 , 42 1 ), Jaazaniali (2 K 25 23 ), 
etc. He was one of the ‘captains of the forces’ 
who joined Cedaliah at Mizpah. They warned 
him of his danger (Jer 40 IJ ), and endeavoured 
to avenge his murder (41 11 ). Hut, the assassin 
escaping, they feared lest they should be implicated 
in tiie affair, ami prepared to flee into Egypt. 
They then went through the form of consulting 
Jeremiah ; but when he advised them to stay in 
Judma, ‘all the proud men’ refused, and carried 
off the prophet to Egypt. 24. The lleb. name of 
Abcdnego, Dn l 0 - 7 - n * 13 2 17 (see Hananiah). 

N. J. D. White. 

AZARIAS (’Afa/>/as). —1. 1 Es 9‘ 21 , called Uzziah, 
Ez 10 21 . 2. 1 Es 9‘ 3 , one of those who stood beside 

Ezra at the reading of the law : the name is 
omitted in Neh 8 4 . 3. I Es 9‘ 8 , called Azariah, 

Nell 8 7 . 4. Name assumed by the angel Raphael 

(To 5 la 6 B - 18 7 8 9' 2 ). 6. A captain in the army of 

.Judas Maccabams (1 Mac 5 18 * B0, 60 ), 

AZARU (B "A{apos, A u A{ovpos, AV Azuran), 1 Es 
5 15 .—The progenitor of a family of 432 who re¬ 
turned with Zerubbabel. There is no corresp. name 
in the lists of Ezr and Noli. He is perhaps identical 
with Azzur (B 'A5ovp ; « A ‘Afo vp) m Noli 10 17 . 

AZAZ (tjv), a Reubenite, the father of Bela 
(I Ch 5 8 ). See Genealogy. 


AZAZEL (SiNjy).—The name of the spirit (Lv 
16 8, io. 2 «g supposed to have its abode in the wilder¬ 
ness, to whom, on the Day of Atonement, the goat 
laden with the sins of the people was sent ( ib. 
v. 20 * 22 ). 'Azazel is not mentioned elsewhere in OT; 
but the name occurs in the Book of Enoch (2nd 
cent. B.C.) as that of the leader of the evil angels 
who (Gn 6' 2,4 ) formed unions w ith the daughters of 
men, and (as the legend is developed in the Book 
of Enoch) taught them various arts, and whose 
offspring, the giants, filled the earth with unright¬ 
eousness and blood. On account of the wicked¬ 
ness wrought by 'Azazel upon earth, the four 
archangels, Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael 
(9 1 Gr.), are represented as impeaching him before 
the Almighty, wdio thereupon (ch. 10) bids Raphael 
bind him hand and foot, and secure him, under 
4 rough and jagged rocks,’ at a place in the desert 
called ‘Dudael,’ until on 4 the great day of judgment ’ 
he is cast into the fire.* Whether this legend is 
developed from the notice of 'Azazel in Lv, taken 
in connexion with the fact that the goat was 
actually, in the time of the Second Temple, led 
away to perish at the spot referred to, or w hether 
the belief in the existence of such a spirit, bound 
in the wilderness, bad already arisen at the time 
w'hen the ceremonial of Lv Hi was framed, we do 
not know : the latter alternative is supported by 
Choyno (ZATW 1895, pp. 153-156), who supposes 
that the aim of this part of the ritual of the Day 
of Atonement was partly to provide the ignorant 
people with a visible token of the removal of the 
sins of the year, partly to abolish the cultus of the 
sc trim (Lv 17 7 , 2 Cli I1 1B , 2 K 23 8 [reading D'vy:? he - 
goats, for onyiz gates ]; of. Is 13 21 34 u ), by substitut¬ 
ing a single personal angel, ’Azazel (evil no doubt 
by nature, but rendered harmless by being bound), 
for the crowd of impersonal and dangerous sc trim. 
Rut whatever the precise attributes with which 
'Azazel was invested at the time when the ritual 
of Lv 16 was framed, there can be little doubt that 
the ceremonial was intended as a symbolical 
declaration that the land and people are now 
purged from guilt, their sins being handed over to 
the evil spirit to whom they are held to belong, 
and whose home is in the desolate wilderness, 
remote from human habitations (v. 22 ‘into a land 
cut off’). No doubt the rite is a survival from an 
older stage of popular belief, engrafted on, and 
accommodated to, the sacrificial system of the 
Hebrews. For the expulsion of evils, whether 
maladies or sins, from a community, by their being 
laid symbolically upon a material medium, there 
are many analogies in other countries (see J. G. 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, ii. 182ff.).f The belief 
in goblins, or demons (jinn), haunting the wilder¬ 
ness and vexing the traveller, is particularly 
common in Arabia (see Well hausen, lieste Arab. 
Heidentums, pp. 135-140) %: in OT it is found in 
Lv 17 7 , Is 13‘ 21 34 14 (‘satyrs,’ lit. hc-goats , and 
Lilith, the night-monster). 'Azazel must have 

* Cf. 64 r,r - 6M. G" and 8 1 , which also mention 'Azazel, but treat 
him not as first but as tenth in command, are considered by 
1 >illin. andCharles^noc/i, p. 01) to belong to a later stratum of the 
work. The first part of the name l)uda-el has been ingeniously 
explained by Geiger ( Jild . Xtxchr. 18C4-18G5, p. 201) as a cor¬ 
ruption of ifadudO in 4 116th l/adudo’ (‘place of sharp rocks’), 
the place 12 miles from Jerus., to which, according to the 
Mishna (Yojna 6 4l! - 8 ), the Targ. of I's.-Jon. (on Lv lOio. 2 * 2 ) t and 
other authorities, the goat was led on the Day of Atonement, 
and precipiluted over tho rocks that it might perish. BUlh 
ljadUdO bus been identified, with great probability, with a 
ruined site now called Bet-hudtdiin, on the edge of a chalk 
range, overhanging a steep and rocky chasm, nearly due E. of 
.Jerus., and at the required distance (Schick, ZDPV, 1880, 

p. 218). 

f In the OT the aim of the rite described in Lv 14 8f - w M (the 
living bird let loose in tho ritual of purification after leprosy) is 
probably similar (Dillm. p. 632; Nowuck, Arch . ii. 201 f.; It. 
Smith, lid. Sem.* p. 422). 

X The ghvl (‘surpriscr'; plur. ’aijhwat) was one of them 
(Lane, Arab. Lex. p. 2911). See also Smith, ltd. Hem* p. 120 fl. 
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been such a spirit, sufficiently distinguished from 
the rest, in popular imagination, to receive a 
special name, and no doubt invested with attributes 
which, though unknown to us, were perfectly 
familiar to those for whom the ceremonial of Lv 10 
was first designed. 

The meaning of the name is very uncertain. 
No root ^Jy is known in Hebrew ; but 'azala in 
Arab, means to remove , place far apart; hence 
it has been conjectured that the name may have 
signified the averter of evil (ties.),* or have denoted 
a spirit, supposed to separate travellers in the desert 
from their companions, or divert them from their 
way (Steiner, and, with some reserve, I)illm.).t 
Cheyne considers that the name was originally 
Vsiny, ‘God is strong’ (cf. 1 Ch 15 21 ),£ but 

that it was afterwards deliberately altered, to 
conceal the true derivation of the fallen angel's 
name.§ 

Litkraturk.— Ges. The a. s.v . (p. 1012 f.); Dilhn. on Lv 16#; 
Novvaok, Arch. ii. 186 f. (whore further references are given): 
also Ewald, Alt. p. 470f. ; Lchre. von (lott , ii. 201 f. ; Oehler, 
OT Theol. § 140; Schultz, OT Theol. i. 402 406. 

S. It. Driver. 

AZAZIAH (w;py t ).—1. A Levite musician who 
took part in the proceedings when David brought 
up the ark to Jems. (1 Oh lb 21 ). 2. The father 

of Iloshea the prince of Ephraim when David 
numbered the people (1 Ch 27-°). 3. An overseer 

of the temple in ilczekiah’s reign (2 Ch 3l 13 ). 

AZBUK (p*3TH Nell 3 lfl ).—Nehemiah, the son of 
A., took part in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. 

AZEKAH (npiy ‘a place hoed over’).—A city of 
Judah, named Jos lO^ 11 , 1 8 17 1 , 2 Ch 11 B , Neh IP 0 . 
It was evidently near the valley of Elah and near 
Gath, and was a frontier fortress of ltehoboam. 
The Jews inhabited it ‘and the villages thereof’ 
after the Captivity. The later notices would agree 
with a site in the south, where the name might be 
traced at TeJl el ‘ Azck ; but this would not suit the 
earlier notices. The name El 'Azek is stated to 
occur in the hills north of the valley of Elah, but 

* Averruncus. So Olsh. § 188a, Stadc, § 124», treating 'aza’zil 
a» (anomalously) softened from the intensive form 'azalzel. 

t The form of the word is peculiar, and resembles one of the 
types of Arab, ‘broken,’ or collective, plurals. This was re¬ 
marked long ago by Bon hart ( Hieroz. i. 760,—with many 
examples), though he assigned to it an improbable meaning: 
Steiner (Schenkel, Uibellex. v. 690), adopting the same sug¬ 
gestion, but interpreting more probably, conjectures that 
originally ’azazel was a collective designation of such spirits of 
the desert (from a sing, 'azzal : Wright, Ar. 0’rarnm. I. § 206, II.), 
and that it only gradually became the name of a single spirit. 

t Not only Gabriel and Michael in Dn, but also many of the 
other names of angels in the Book of Enoch, are compounded 
with T -,l ‘God’ (Ariel, Raphael, Kokabiel, Tamiel, etc.: see vi. 7). , 
§ The rendering of AV scape-goat, inherited from the ‘Great 
Bible’ of 1629, may he traced hack through Seb. Munster 
('caper abiturus’), Coverdale (‘the free goat’), Luther (‘der 
Jedige Book’), and Jerome (‘caper emissaries’) to the rpecyog 
tin pxopi*o< (v.io a^t/u-ivof) of 8ymmachus(2nd cent.); but implies 
a derivation (?mjg—S?X U! ‘the going goat’) opposed to the 
genius of the lleh, language (which does not form such com¬ 
pounds), besides being inconsistent with the marked antithesis 
between for ’Azazel and for Jehovah, .which does not leave it 
open to doubt that the former is conceived as a personal being, 
to whom (cf. v.2C) the goat Is sent. The Targ. of Bs.-Jon. (on v.iO) 
and other Jewish authorities interpret 'Azazel as the name of 
the ‘strong and dillicult place’ (’C'p) fppn *inK,— implying the 
view that the first part of the word was in some way connected 
with strong) in the wilderness to which the goat was sent; 
the LXX (v.W r£ v.10 ,; f Trt i. T 0 T 0 /x.rr,v t V.20 tig 

*piro) seems to nave rendered freely, treating tlie word in v.8 
as meaning the one sent away (see Field, llexapla , Auotarium, 
p. 00). and in v.™. 2t; as meaning dismissal; the latter rendering 
has also been adopted by some moderns. But these explana¬ 
tions are equally open to philological or other objections, which 
place them out of the question. All the principal modern 
authorities agree in explaining 'Azazel as a personal name. 
Seapc-goat is, however, a felicitous expression; it has beeome 
classical in English ; and there is no reason why it should not 
be retained as a term descriptive of the goat sent into the 
wilderness, provided it be clearly understood that it Is In no 
way a rendering of the Heb. ??K?y. 

_ 


the; repeated investigations of the Survey partiea 
failed to establish its existence. C. K. CoNDKR. 

AZEL (^N peril, ‘noble’).—1. A descendant of 
Jonathan (1 Eli 8 37 * 88 = l) 43 - 44 ). See GENEALOGY. 

2. (AV 7 Azal) The name of an unidentilied site in 

the neighbourhood of Jems. (Zee 14 5 ), possibly the 
same as Beth-ezol of Alic l 11 . J. A. SELBIE. 

AZETAS (’A^rds), 1 Es 5 18 .—The head of a 
family which returned with Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in the lists of Ezr and Neh. 

II. St. J. Thackeray. 

AZGAD.—See Astad. 

AZIEI.— One of the ancestors of Ezra (2 Es l a ), 
called Azariah, Ezr 7 a , and Ozias (AV Ezias), 
1 Es 8 2 . 

AZIEL (Sxv, B ’OfciT)\, A -t-).— A Levite skilled 
in the use of the psaltery (1 Ch lb 20 ). A shortened 
form of Jaaziel (^n’tj^:), as he is called 1 Ch lb 18 . 

11. St. J. Thackeray. 

AZIZA (any,, cf. Palmyr. lny).—One of the Jews 
who had taken strange wives (Ezr 10 27 ). (‘ailed 
Zardecs (wh. see) 1 Es IP*. 11. A. White. 

AZMAYETH (hiqy).—1. A descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 8 36 ). 2. One of David’s mighty men (2 S 23 31 , 

1 Ch II 33 ), prob. identical with A. of I Ch 12 3 , 
whose sons joined David at Ziklag, and A. of 1 Cli 
27“ 5 , who was ‘over the kind’s treasuries.’ 

J. A. Selbik. 

AZMAYETH (nipiy, given in 2 S 23 !1 , 1 Cli 8 36 , 
as a personal name), 1 Ch 12 s , Ez 2 24 , Neh 7 2M .—A 
town of Benjamin, the same as BeLh-azmaveth in 
the last-cited passage, inhabited by the Jews after 
the Captivity. Now Hizmch , a small place on the 
hills S.E. of Gibeah. See S J VP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

C. K. CONDER. 

AZMON (pciy), Nu 34 4 , Jos lb 4 . Ezcm, Jos 
lb 28 —a place on the border of Judah, some¬ 
where south of Beersheba, afterwards given to 
Simeon. The site is unknown. 

AZN0TH-TAB0R (“ran nujx ‘ the ears of Tabor’) 
Jos 1 ( J :U . 'Tins marked the S.W. corner of the 
lot of Naphtali. The low er slopes of Alt. Tabor. 

AZ0R (’A(wp).—An ancestor of Jesus (Mt l 18 * 14 ). 
See GEE HA LOG Y. 

AZOTUS ('A(wtos).— 1. Ashdod (wh. see), Jth 2 28 , 

I Mac 4 1B 5 G8 1 0 77 - 78 - 83 * 84 1 1 4 14 34 1() 10 Ac 8 40 . 2. The 

hill on which Ashdod stands (1 Mac i) 1R ). 

C. R. CONDER. 

AZRIEL (Vxniy ‘ help of God’).—1. The head of 
a ‘father’s house’ in the half tribe of Manasseh 
E. of .Jordan (1 Ch ft 24 ). 2. A man of Naphtali 

(1 Ch 27 ,,J ). 3. The father of Seraiah (Jer 36 20 ). 

AZRIKAM (opniy).—1, A son of Neariah (I Ch 
S 28 ). 2. A descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 8 38 Q 44 ). 

3. A Levite (1 Ch 0 14 , Neh ll 18 ). 4. The ‘ruler 

of the house’ under Aliaz, slain by Zicliri the 
Epliraiinite (2 Ch 28 7 ). 

AZUBAH (nnny ).—1. Wife of Caleb (1 Ch 2 18 - 18 ). 
2. Mother of Jehoshaphat (1 K 22 42 = 2 Ch 20 81 ). 

AZZAN (jjy).— Father of Paltiel (Nu 34 M ). 

AZZUR (*my ‘helper’).-—1. One of those who 
sealed the covenant (Neh 10 17 ). 2. Father of 

Hananiah the false prophet (Jer 28 1 ). 3. Lather 

of Jaazaniali, one of the princes of the people (Ezk 
U 1 ). Nos. 2 and 3 are spelt in AV Azur. 

J. A. Selbie. 
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B.—This letter is used in critical notes in the 
OT and NT (except in Rev) to denote the readings 
of ‘the Vatican MS’ (Codex Vaticanus 1209). It 
is a quarto volume, consisting at present of 759 
leaves of line vellum, written (except the poetical 
hooks of OT) in three columns to a page. It has 
lost 31 leaves at the beginning (Gn 1-46" H ), part of 
a leaf at f. 178 (2 K 2 0 * 7 lu ' 13 ), 10 leaves after f. 348 
(105 27 -137“) [Eng. 106. 138]. The NT begins on f. 
618, ami breaks oil’ at f. 759 in the middle of He 9 14 . 
'Phe books are arranged in the following order : Gn 
to 2 Oh, Es 1 and 2, Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Job,Wis, Sir, Est, 
Jth.To, 12Proph, Is, Jer, Bar, La, Ep. Jer, Ezk,Dn 
(Theodotion’s version), Gospels, Ac, Oath. Epp.,Ro, 

1 and 2 Co, Gal, Eph, Ph, Col, 1 and2 Th, lie. The 
codex never contained the Prayer of Manasses or 
the Books of the Maccabees. The loss of leaves at 
the end makes it impossible to speak definitely of 
the contents of its NT canon. Of the books now 
recognised it lacks 1 and 2 Ti, Tit, Philein, Kev. The 
missing chapters in He and the Kev were added in 
15th cent., perhaps, asTregelles conjectures, in pre¬ 
paration for its presentation to the Library. This 
part of the MS is o noted as ‘ 263 ’ (Greg. ‘ 293’) in lie, 
as ‘ 91 ’ in Kev. The orig. MS was written at some 
time in 4th cent., and is the work, according to 
Tischendorf (the Roman editors reserve their judg¬ 
ment), of three scribes, one of whom, the scribe who 
wrote NT, is identified (also by Tischendorf) with 
the scribe who wrote part of.OT and a few leaves 
of NT in ^ (which see). On this identification it 
seems impossible as yet to pronounce a final verdict. 
Armitage Robinson, however, has pointed out that 
there is other evidence to show that the two great 
Bibles once stood side bv sido in the same library 
( Euthaliana , p. 37). This evidence is supplied by 
the presence in the margin both of n and B (in each, 
apparently, as the result of an early insertion) of 
a remarkable system of chapter-numbering in the 
Acts, derived ultimately from the work of Eu- 
tbalius, and found besides in two important MSS 
of the Latin Vulg. (am and fn). 

In the Gospels B lacks the Ammonian sections 
and Eusebian canons, and presents a division into 
sections which appears besides only in £ (Codex 
Zacynthius) an 8th cent. MS of St. Luke. In 
Acts, besides the system already referred to, there 
is an earlier (?) one, making 36 chapters. The 
Cath. Epp. also show an earlier and a later system 
of division into chapters. From the earlier system 

2 P was apparently excluded. The system in the 
Pauline Epp. is remarkable. They are treated as 
a single book, and the sections numbered continu¬ 
ously throughout, the sequence of the numbers 
showing that in the source from which this system 
of division was derived, Hebrews stood between 
Galatians and Ephesians. 

The birthplace of the MS is still obscure. Hort 
suggested Koine ; Armitage Robinson’s work on 
Euthalius gives some plausibility to Kendel Harris’ 
suggestion of Cmsarea. The Text of the MS was 
revised soon after it had been written, with the 
heir* of a fresh MS, by a corrector who is quoted 
as B 2 in the NT anti B a by Swete in the OT. Six 
centuries later another scribe (B b = B 8 ) retraced the 
faded original writing throughout. In consequence, 
the work of the original scribe is almost entirely 
hidden from sight except in the case of isolated 
words or letters which the restorer, for one reason 
or another, omitted to retrace. 

The text of the OT section of this MS has been 
generally accessible since it was taken as the basis 
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of the Roman edition of the LXX in 1587. Its 
NT text, on the other hand, during the first half 
of the present century, was to be ascertained only 
by a comparison of three more or less imperfect 
collations,—one made by Bartolocci in 1669, pre¬ 
served in Paris ; one made for Bentley by Mico about 
1720 '(supplemented by Rulotta 1730), preserved 
in Trin. Coll., Cambridge; and one by Birch, pub¬ 
lished in 1788, 1798, and 1801. The MS was taken 
to Paris by Napoleon, and there carefully exam¬ 
ined, though not collated, by Hug in 1809. After 
its restoration to the Vatican it was inspected at 
various times by Tischendorf, Tregelles, and 
Alford, but under conditions that precluded 
thorough collation. Since 1850 three editions, 
purporting to give the text of the MS, have been 

i mblished at Rome. The first, under the names of 
dai and Vercellone, in 1857 ; the second, under 
the same names, in 1859 ; the third, under the 
names of Vercellone and Cozza, at various dates 
between 1868 and 1881. These editions are now 
superseded by a magnificent reproduction in photo¬ 
graphic facsimile of the entire MS. Its readings 
in the OT are most readily accessible in Swete’s 
Camb. edition, 1887-1889. They are recorded in 
the NT in the critical editions of Tregelles and 
Tischendorf. 

Noth.- The wune symbol. In critical notes on Rev, denotes an 
8th cent. MS of Rev, also preserved in the Vatican. It is to 
be carefully distinguished from the MS described above, and it 
would prevent confusion if this latter MS were referred to as B,. 

J. 0 . F. Murray. 

B. —A symbol used in criticism of Hex. by 
T)illmann to signify the work of the Elohist 
(E); by Schultz for that of the Jahwist (J). See 
IIexatkucii. F. II. Woods. 

BAAL TMaX or BacfX).—The word means 

owner or lord, and is used both of men and gods. 
When used of men it implies possession, so owner 
of house, land, cattle, etc. ; then it comes to mean 
husband. When applied to gods it also means 
owner , not sovereign , possessor of the land rather 
than ruler of men. Thus we have the B. of Tyre, ti e 
B. of Peor, etc., and, by an extension, B. of other 
objects, e.g. B.-berith ; sometimes B. is prefixed to 
the name of a god, so possibly in the case of Baal- 
gad. The name was so obnoxious to the Jews in 
later times that ( bOshcth , shame) was freq. 

substituted for it (see Ishbosiikth). Thus we get 
Ishbosheth, Mephiboshcth for Ishbaal, Mcribbaal; 
and Dillmann has shown that this is the origin of 
the fern, i) BdaX (h alvxvry being the here) that we 
find in the prophetic books (LXX) and Ro ll 4 . 

The original conception is a problem of great 
difficulty and obscurity, the more so on account of 
the misconceptions that have gathered about it. 
It is commonly held that there was a supreme 
deity known as Baal, who is frequently identified 
with the sun. It will be convenient to examine 
first the alleged solar character of Baal. The 
evidence may be thus summarised. We lind on 
inscriptions Baal Haramon, and on a Carthaginian 
monument Baal (lanimon is represented with a 
crown of rays. The Hammanim are sun-pillars, 
and used in idolatrous worship. The root means 
‘to be hot.’ Further, Baalbek was called by the 
Greeks Heliopolis (sun-city). At Beth-shemesh 
(house of the sun) there was a temple to B. But 
this evidence is far from cogent, and much too 
slender to bear the identification of B. with the 
sun ; at the most it will show only that the sun was 
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sometimes regarded as a B. This is all that can 
be inferred from the temple of B. at Beth-shemesh ; 
and the Gr. name of Baalbek is even less weighty, 
since evidence of that kind is necessarily somewhat 
late. And, on the other hand, B. and the sun are 
distinguished, 2 K 23®. It was perfectly natural 
for sun-worshippers to speak of the sun as a B., 
but it does not follow that the converse is true, 
and that B.-worshippers identified the object 
of their worship with tlie sun. It is not probable 
that B. was even a sky-god. It is true that the 
Baalim were regarded as the producers of fertility, 
and to them were ascribed the corn and wine and 
oil (llos 2 5 ' 8 ). We think of the sun and rain as 
givers of fertility. But much of the district where 
B. worship prevailed was not fertilised by rain, 
but by natural and artificial irrigation. The land 
that was thus naturally watered and made fruitful 
was said in Arabia to be ‘ watered by the BaT; and 
in the phrase * what the sky waters and what the 
Bal waters,’ the latter is expressly distinguished 
from the former. So the Mishna and Talmud draw 
a distinction between land artificially irrigated 
and land naturally moist, calling the latter the 
‘house of B. ’ or ‘ field of the house of B’ (W. K. 
Smith, RS' 1 97). It is true that in Pal. the cultiva¬ 
tion of corn depended on rain, and corn was cer¬ 
tainly regarded as a gift of the Baalim. But 
analogy would make the transition possible from 
the idea of the Baalim as givers of fertility through 
the springs of the oasis to the idea that they gave 
it through the rains of heaven. It is true that 
analogy may have worked the other way, and that 
they may first have been conceived as givers of 
rain, and then as givers of the fertilising streams 
and underground waters. If, as Noldeke and 
Wellhausen think, B.-worship originated in Arabia, 
the former view would ho more probable. W. It. 
Smith, however, argues that ‘cults of the B. type 
and the name of B. itself’ were borrowed along 
with agriculture from the Northern Semites, ami 
entered Arabia with the date-palm. At the same 
time, he argues forcibly that B.’s land is not origin¬ 
ally land watered by the sky, but by ‘ springs, 
streams, and underground How,’ although later the 
Baalim were regarded as fertilising the land 
watered by rain. 

We may now pass to the question whether the 
common view is correct, that B. was the name for 
the supreme deity of the Canaanites. It is a 
serious objection to this view, that, except in 
names, neither on the monuments nor in the OT 
can we find B. as a proper name standing by itself. 
We frequently have B. with the article, the B., or 
B. followed by the name of a [dace, quality, etc. ! 
In the former ease the use of the article precludes 
us from treating B. as a proper name: it means the 
divine owner or landlord of the district in question. 
Similarly in the latter case the particular B. in¬ 
tended is distinguished from other Baals by the 
addition of the qualifying words. It is said by 
some that B. was originally one and the same deity, 
but for the consciousness of the people, the B. of 
one place was a different god from the B. of 
another (cf. Baethgen, Beit rage, p. 19). But if 
that had been so, we should have expected to find 
traces of this original deity, whereas all we find is 
the Baals into which he has been differentiated. 
Nor is it easy on this view to account for the use 
of the plural ‘ the Baalim.’ This has been inter¬ 
preted as an emphatic [dural ‘great B.,’ or as 
images of B., or B. under his various manifesta¬ 
tions. But, taken with the facts already men¬ 
tioned, by far the most natural explanation is that 
the word is a collective plural, ami means the local 
Baals. And if this be so, it follows that B. can 
hardly be the sun, for it is the same everywhere, 
while the Baalim were distinct from each other, 
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and thus our previous conclusion is confirmed by 
an independent line of argument. 

The evidence seems to warrant the following 
statement. There was originally no supreme deity 
called B., nor is B. to be identified with the sun. 
There was only the Baal (or Baals) of particular 
places distinct from each other. The worship 
probably arose in connexion with agriculture. 
The local Baals fertilised each his own district by 
his streams and springs, and hence they were the 
owners of these naturally fertile spots. Tribute 
was therefore due to them, whether for the crops 
raised on the fertile ground, or for tho water used 
in making land fertile by irrigation. By a natural 
extension the fertility ol land watered by rain was 
also ascribed to the Baals. But by a process, to 
which we have abundant parallels in the cults of the 
powers of fertility, the giving of animal fruitfulness 
was attributed to them, and their worship was thus 
debased by repulsive immorality. These Baalim 
seem from llos 2 n to have hau their individual 
names. It is admitted by W. K. Smith that * in later 
times B. or Bel became a proper name, esp. in con¬ 
nexion with the cult of tho Bab. Bel ’ (RS* 95). 

When Israel entered Canaan the worship of tho 
Baalim was everywhere present. As it was esp. 
associated with agriculture, which the Israelites 
learnt from the Canaanites, there was danger lest 
they should take over also the religious festivals 
connected with tho various agricultural seasons, 
and thus succumb to the deadly fascination of the 
sensual nature-worship of the older inhabitants. 
That this actually happened we learn from the 
history. Matters were made worse by the custom, 
which we find among the Israelites, of speaking 
of J" as Baal. Since B. was not a proper name, 
but only an appellative, this custom was perfectly 
innocent, and all that was meant was that J" was 
the divine owner of His people, or the husband 
of Israel. But this double use of the term Baal 
for the local deity and for J" tended to produce 
confusion between them, and by this syncretism 
the conception of J" was debased by elements 
borrowed from nature-worship, and the lapse into 
idolatry was made much easier. The fact referred 
to, that the Israelites spoke of J" as Baal, has 
been disputed, but rests on very strong evidence. 
We have names such as Ishbaal and Meribbaal, 
and even such a name as Bealiah (1 Ch 12 5 ), 
‘J"is Baal.’ Further, we learn from Hosea that 
the Israelites called J" Baali, i.c. my Baal (Hos 2 10 ; 
see Driver, Sam. 186, 195 f., 279 ; Gray, Ileb. Prop. 
Names , 141 IF.). 

With Ahab a new phase emerges. The B. whose 
worship he established was Melkart, the B. of 
Tyre, his wife’s home (I K 16 82 ). We have here an 
instance of a local B. worshipped in a foreign 
country. The worship of MelVart was not in¬ 
tended to supersede the worship of J", but to exist 
side by side with it. Elijah forced on the popular 
mind the conviction that J" and Mcl^art were 
mutually exclusive. The worship was discontinued 
by Jeliorain, the son of Ahab (2 K 3 2 ), but stamped 
out by Jehu’s treacherous slaughter of its adherents 
(2 K 10 18 ' 27 ). In Judah it seems to have been estab¬ 
lished by Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, and 
continued by Ahaziah (2 K 8 18 - 27 ). Wo find it in the 
reign of Athaliah, and it was suppressed at her death 
(2 K 11 18 ). The later B.-worship, to which we find 
several references in the prophets (Hosea, Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah), seems to have been the worship of the 
local Baalim rather than of Mell^art. 

The Baalim were chiefly worshipped at the 
high-places, but also on housetops. Obelisks stood 
beside their altars, and sometimes an Asherah or 
sacred pole. Children were offered as burnt- 
oflerings in the valley of Ilinnom (Jer 19®; 
but cf. RS 2 372 n.). We often read of incense being 
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offered to them. Melfcart was worshipped with 
animal sacrifices, and homage was done to him by 
bowing the knee and kissing his image. He had 
not only priests, but prophets. These are numbered 
at 450 in the time of Ahab, and a very graphic 
picture of their frenzied prayers and cutting of 
themselves to gain the attention of their god is 
given in 1 K 18 J8 . 

Literature.—B y far the most important discussion is that of 
W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites ,2 pp. 93-113. The follow¬ 
ing may also be consulted Oort, The Worship of Baalim in 
Isr .; Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch , and in Herzog, RE s.v. ; 
Nowack, Deb. Archdol. ii. 301-305 ; Baethgcn, Bcitrage zur 
Snn. Religionsgesch. ; Konig, Die tlauptprobleme, pp. 35-3S; 
Pillmann, Monatsberichte der Akad. der Wisseusch. zu Berlin, 

i88i. p. 601 ff. A. S. Peake. 

BAAL (Syg).—1. A Reubenite, the father of 
Beerali, who was carried captive by Tiglath-pileser 
(l Ch 5°). 2. A Gibeonite, granduncle of Saul 

(1 Ch 8 30 = 9 36 ). 

BAAL, BAALAH, BAALATH (ks, nks)-— 
1. Baalah (1 Ch 13 6 , Jos 15 u - l0 ), a name for lviriath- 
jearim. 2. Baalah Mount (Jos 15 u ), the ridge 
which runs west from Ekron to Jabneel. 3. Baalah 
(Jos 15 29 ), a city in the extreme south of Judah, 
prob. the same asBalah, Jos 19 a (= Bilhah, 1 Ch 4‘^) 
and Bealoth, Jos 15 24 . 4. Baalath (Jos 10 44 ), a town 
of Dan. The site is uncertain. 5. Baalath (1 K 
9 l8 = 2 Ch 8 G ): the town is noticed with Tadmor, but 
also in the second passage with Beth-horon. The 
site is uncertain. It might be No. 4. 6. Baalath- 

beer (Jos 19 8 ; Baal, 1 Ch 4 33 ). This seems to have 
been perhaps the same as Ramah of the Negeb, 
according to the first passage. Evidently a hill in 
the Tih plateau, S. or S.E. of Beersheba. A con¬ 
spicuous object in this part of the desert is the white 
dome of the small shrine called Kubbet el Baul , 
which may retain the name, S. of Tell el Milh. 

C. R. Conder. 

BAAL-BERITH (n^ Syg = ‘lord of the covenant’), 
the god of Shechem, where he had a temple, Jg 8 33 
9 4 ; also called Kl-berith, Jg 9 4rt . The name may 
mean the god who presides over covenants, cf. Zeus 
"Op/aos; or the god of the Can. league which centred 
at Shechem ; or the god of the covenant between 
Canaanites and Israelites, cf. Gn 34. 

G. A. Cooke. 

BAALE-JUDAH(.ttcv 'k.3 2 S 6 a ).—The same as 
Baalah (Jos 15 9 , I Ch 13 5 ' 8 ), the old name of 
Kikiath-JEARIM, which see. The name is no 
doubt an error for ‘ Baal of Judah ’ (cf. parall. 1 Ch 
13° ‘ to Baalah,’ and Jos 15 60 18 14 , where it is called 
Kiriath-baal, i.e. ‘city of Baal’). It must have 
been noted once as a seat of Baal-worship. 

C. R. Conder. 

BAAL-GAD (*ia Vyg ‘Baal of fortune’?), Jos ll 17 
12 7 13 5 .—Close to Hermon, but in the valley of the 
Lebanon. It must havo been, therefore, on the 
north-west slopes of Hermon. The most probable 
site is at 'Ain Jedeideh , ‘ the strong spring,’ in this 
direction, near the road to Damascus. 

C. Ii. Conder. 

BAAL-HAMON (pon <?yg), Ca 8 U .-Perhaps for 
Baal-Hermon, or the Amanus. 

BAAL-HANAN (pi? ^3 * Baal is gracious ’).—1. A 
king of Edom (Gn » 1 Ch l 49 - 80 ). 2. A 

Gederite who had charge of David’s olive and 
sycomore trees (1 Ch 27 28 ). 

BAAL-HAZOR (-tag Vyg), 2 S 13 23 , near Ephraim, 
appears to be the high mountain east of the 
road to Shechem, called Tell 'Asdr. It is very 
rugged, with grey limestone slopes, and with a 
small group of oaks at the top beside a shrine, and 
ruins of a town. SWF vol. ii. sheet xiv. See 
Palestine. C. R. Conder. 


BAAL-HERMON (pDqn ^yg), Jg 3 3 , 1 Ch 5 28 . See 
Hicrmon. 

BAALI and BAALIM.— See Baal. 

BAALIS (D'^yg, BeXeto-d), the king of the children 
of Ammon at the time of the murder of Gedaliali 
(Jer 40 [Gr. 47] 14 ). 

BAAL-MEON (pyo Syg), Nu 32 : s , 1 Ch 5 8 , Ezk 25*. 
Beth-baal-meou, Jos 13 ]7 . Beth-meon, Jer 48 23 ; 
probably Beon, Nu 32 3 .—A town of Reuben near 
Dibon. It is named on the Moabite Stone, 1. 9, as 
built by Mesha. The present ruin, McCin , a large 
mound at the edge of tne plateau west of Medeba. 
The ruins are those of a Roman town. See Mem. 
East Pal. Survey , vol. i. s.v. The valley beneath 
to the south is well watered. In the Unomasticon 
(s.v. Baalmeon) this site is noticed as still a large 
village near Baaru (Machmrus ; see Reland, Pal. 
pp. 487, Oil, 881), and 9 Roman miles from Heshbon, 
where were natural hot springs. The springs are 
those of Callirrhoe, in the great ravine of the 
Zerka Ma'in to the south. C. R. Conder. 

BAAL-PEOR ("I’ly? Vyg, B ee\<f> n dp, Dt 4 3b , Nu 25 B , 
Ps 100 2b ) was the local deity of Mt. Peor. In Dt 
4 3a , Hos 9 i0 it is perhaps the name of a place. The 
Israelites are said (Nu 25 s ) to have worshipped him 
during their stay in Shittim. It is frequently sup¬ 
posed that his worship was especially licentious, 
since in the same context mention is made of the 
unchastity of the Israelites with the women of 
Moab and Midian. But the two facts are not 
definitely connected, so that we have no evidence 
for this opinion (cf. Driver on Dt 4 3 ). 

.A S Peake 

BAAL-PERAZIM (otj? Vyg), 2 S 5 29 ,’ 1 Ch 14» 
It was near Jerusalem, but the situation is un¬ 
certain. See Driver on 2 S 5'*°. 

BAALSAMUS (BadXaajuos, AV Balasamus), 1 Es 

fl 43 ; in Neh 8 7 , Maaseiah. 

BAAL-SHALISHAH (nyfy <?yg), 2 K 4 4a . Com¬ 
pare Shalisha. The situation is uncertain, but it 
seems to have been in Mount Ephraim. The 
village Kefr Thilth preserves the name of Shal¬ 
isha. See SWP vol. ii. sheet xiv. 

C. R. Conder. 

BAAL-TAMAR (icn Vyg ‘Baal of the palm’), 
Jg 20 33 .—It was near Bethel and Gibeah,—perhaps 
connected with the palm of Deborah (Jg 4 5 ), which 
was between Bethel and Ramah,—a position which 
might suit the notice of Baal-tamar, whence 
Gibeah was attacked. C. R. Conder. 

BAALZEBUB (gnj Syg, BdaX yviav, 2K1 2 * ,J> 18 ). 
—A Baal of flics, worshipped in Ekron, and 
consulted by Ahaziah, the son of Ahab and king 
of Israel. Why he was called Baal of flies is 
not clear. Probably he was regarded as the lord 
of flies, and worshipped by those who did not wish 
to bo troubled by them. If Baal were the sun, the 
name would probably be connected with the fact 
that the heat of the summer sun calls out the flies 
in such numbers that in hot countries they become 
a plague. But this is probably not so (see Baal). 
Wo see from the narrative in Kings that he was 
specially famous as a giver of oracles. Probably the 
busy flies, who swarm everywhere, were regarded 
as his messengers. In NT (Mt 10 28 12 24 - ”, Mk 3 W , 
Lk ll 18 * J8, 19 ) the name is changed to Beelzebul 
(BwXff/3oiJX, WH BeefejSotfX, AV and RV Beelzebub, 
KVm Beelzebul; cf. Beliar for Belial), and has 
become a name for the prince of the devils. 

A. S. Peake. 

BAAL-ZEPHON (}b* ^13) is mentioned Ex 14 s - 
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Nu 33 7 only, as one of three places near * the sea’ 
crossed by the Israelites. It was the seat of some 
form of Haul-worship, the character of which, as 
indicated by Zephon, is uncertain. Gesenius (Thcs. 
p. 225b) translates B-Z. by locus Typhon is vel 
Typhovi sneer , and others are disposed to regard 
Typhon as a variant of Zephon. But Typhon 
seems to he pure Greek, with a suitable Gr. deri¬ 
vation, and no good reason has been adduced for 
attributing an Egypt. origin to the word. Typhon 
was called by various names, the most common 
being Set. Set appears to have been regarded as 
a god of foreigners, and was combined, or perhaps 
confused, with Baal. Other explanations of Zephon 
are, (1) the north, or the north wind, making it 
equivalent to psy ; (2) a watch-tower, from the 
root nast. The word pa? occurs as a proper name 
Nu 26 15 , and in the parallel passage (Gii 4G 1<5 ) 
occurs, which seems to be derived from nsa. 

The situation is as uncertain as the etymology. 
Jt has been placed on the N. shore of Egypt by 
Brugsch, who identifies it with Mt. Casius ; about 
the middle of the present Isthmus, on some hill like 
Shekh Ennedek (Navi I le) ; at Jebel 'Atakah, or a 
spot on the E. side of the modern canal nearly 
opposite fort Ajrud. The conjecture of Ebers 
(Durch Goscn zum Sinai , p. 570) that Phoenician 
sailors propitiated the god of the north wind when 
starting southwards on a voyage down the Gulf of 
Suez is a plausible one. The much quoted tract of 
Plutarch, tic. Is it lc ct Osiridc , may be referred to for 
further information about Typhon ; and in Bau- 
meister, Vcnkmalcr dcs class. Alter, p. 2135b, there 
is a picture, Egyptian in style (No. 2393). 

A. T. Chapman. 

BAANA possiblv for ‘son of dis¬ 

tress’? ; but this and similar contractions are highly 
uncertain).—1. (I K 4 12 ) and 2. (1 K 4 16 ) Two of 
Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers. 3. (Neh 3 4 ) 
Father of Zadok, one of the builders of Jerusalem 
under Nehemiah. 4. (1 Es 5 8 Baaed A B) One of the 
leaders of tho people who returned from the Capti¬ 
vity with Zeruobabel. Possibly the same as (3) and 
Baanaii (3). C. E. Burney. 

BAANAH (njyp).—1. Son of Rimmon, aBenjamite 
from Beoroth, who, with his brother liechnb, mur¬ 
dered Ishbosheth and brought his head to David 
at Hebron. They were slain at David’s command, 
and their hands and feet hung up over the pool 
in Hebron (2 8 4 B ‘ 12 ). Possibly the brothers had lied 
from Beeroth, a Gibeonito city, when Saul slew the 
Gibeonitcs (2 S 21 1 ). 2. A Netophathito, father 

of Helcd (Iloleb), 2 S 23 29 , 1 Ch ll 30 . 3. One of those 
who returned from the Exile with Zerublmbel (Ezr 
2 a , Neh 7 7 , and probably 10 27 ). See also Baana ( = 

J. F. STENNING. 

BAANI (A Baaid, B -vcl, AV Maani from the 
Aldine text), 1 Es 9 34 = Bani, Ezr 1U 34 . 

BAARA (iry^).—Wife of a Bonjamite (1 Ch 8 8 ). 

BAASEIAH (•i;tyy i 3 probably by error for 'yp, 
Maaaal, B).— A Kohutnite (1 Ch G 40 ). 

BAASHA (nyys), son of Ahijnh, of the tribe of 
Issaclmr. ITe seems to have been of lowly origin, 
as the prophet Jehu describes him as having been 
‘exalted out of the dust’ (l K 16 2 ). When Nadab, 
son of Jeroboam I., was besieging the Philistine 
town of Gibbethon, Baasha conspired against him 
and slew him. He also exterminated all the seed of 
Jeroboam, thus ful(tiling the sentence pronounced 
by Ahijah the Shilonite. Ascending the throne of 
the ten northern tribes about n.c. 914, he reigned 
for twenty-four years. His reign was that of a 
restless and warlike adventurer. He carried on a 


long war with Asa, king of Judah. Unable to 
withstand him, Asa purchased the help of Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, who invaded the northern 
frontiers of Israel, and captured several towns. 
This drew Baasha away from the work in which 
he had been engaged, the building of a fort called 
Hamah, to blockade the north of Judah. Asa led 
his forces against Hamah and destroyed it, using 
the materials to build the towns of Gcba and 
Mizpali (1 K 15 I(5 ‘ Jl , 2 Ch IG 1 ' 0 ). (See Asa.) Til 
matters of religion Baasha did not profit by the 
warning given in the destruction of Jeroboam and 
his house, but followed his evil example in main¬ 
taining the calf - worship. On this account the 
same fate was denounced against his house by the 
prophet Jehu, son of Hanani (1 K 1G 2 ). He himself, 
lowever, died a natural death, and was buried 
in Tirzah, his capital. Elah, his son, succeeded 
him on the throne (16°). R. M. Bovj>. 

BABBLER. -To ‘ babble ’ (a word supposed to 
be formed from the childish sound 6a oa , with 
freq. term, lc) is to talk incoherently, hence fool¬ 
ishly or unseasonably. ‘Babbler’ is given in AV 
as tr. of bnal halldsnOn (ptfSn ^ 3 ), lit. ‘ the lord of 
the tongue’ (RV ‘the charmer’), Ec 10 11 ; Xa 7 rt<rr?)s 
(RV ‘braggart’), 8 ir 20 7 ; and o- 7 rcp/xoX 6 yoj, Ac 17 18 . 

In the last word there is a touch of Honiethin^ worse than 
babbling. It was applied first to the crow, as the bird that picks 
up scattered grain (o-rtp^u * a seed,’ and Xtyu* ‘ to gather ’); then 
to any ‘parasite’ or 'hanger on,’ who picks up what he ran in 
the market or harbour by his wits. Such an one is indifferent 
as to the obligation of his words, and so any mere prater may 
have been called a tpermoloyos. * See Trench, On the A V t p. 166 f. 

Babbling as a subst. is found in l’r 23 2y ' who 
hath b. ?’ (rj's?, RV ‘complaining’); Sir 19® 20 ® 
(XaXid); 1 Ti G 20 , 2 Ti 2 lri ‘ profane and vain b" ’ 

( Kepotf>u)ylat t lit. ‘empty talkings’). 

J. Hastings. 

BABE.—Two distinct words have been tr ' 1 ‘ babe ’ 
in NT. 1 . BrUphos {[1pt<po$), either an unborn 
(Lk l 41, u ) or recently born child, Lk 2 12 * ltJ , I P 2 2 
(with adj. &pTiytwT)TO'i ‘newborn’); Lk 18 1B RV 
‘they brought unto him also their b H> (AY 
‘infants’)!; Ac 7 19 RV (AV ‘young children’); 
2 Ti 3 18 RV ‘ from a b. (AV ‘ child ’) thou hast known 
the sacred writings.’ 2 . Ncpios (^ 77 - 10 *), a child 
that cannot yet speak {vi ; = ‘ not,’ i-tros -‘a word’), 
Mt 11“ 2 D«, Lk 10 21 , Ro 2 30 , 1 Co 3\ Ho 5 13 . It is 
a pity that RV has not kept those words distinct. 
‘Infant’ {in ‘not,’ ft ms ‘speaking’) is so evident 
a tr n of ncpios that it might have been used 
throughout for that word, and for that word only, 
leaving ‘babe’ for brephos . Then the point of 
Mt 21 io would have been seen at once, ‘ Out of the 
mouth of infants (children not old enough to 
speak) thou hast perfected praise ’; and of Ro 2 20 
‘ a teacher of infants .’ Besides, ncpios carries the 
suggestion of contrast between infancy and man¬ 
hood [rfkeios, adult , as lie 5 13, 14 , 1 Co 14 20 , or 
av-tip, man , as 1 Co 13 11 , EV ' child,’ Eph 4 13 - 14 , EV 
‘children’). And the further use of ‘infant’ to 
signify a legal minor would very well express the 
apostle’s point in Gal 4 1 * 8 ‘ as long as the heir is 
an infant,’ etc. (EV ‘child’). 

In OT ‘ babe ’ is given as tr n of ncCar (nyj) Ex 2®, 
the usual word for a boy of puberty = irat?, puer ; 
of '6UI (SViy) Ps 8 3 17 14 , a suckling; and of ta'alUl 
(Mjy?) from the same root, Is 3 4 . J. HASTINGS. 

BABEL, CITY AND TOWER OF.—The city of 
Babel or Babylon was, from the time of Kham- 
murabi downwards, the capital of the Babylonian 
empire. It was especially famous for its temple 

* Ramsay, in a full and interesting discussion of this word In 
the Expositor (6th ser. vol. ii. pp. 220 f., 262 f.), denies all 
reference to speaking. The Athenians, he thinks, applied this 
slang term of contempt to St Paul simply as one who did not 
belong to their learned and exclusive society. 
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Sag-ilia (‘of the exalted [lit. ‘reaching to the 
clouds’] head’), situated upon the east bank of the 
Euphrates. At llorsippa (Birs - Nimroud), the 
neighbouring town to Babylon, there may bo seen 
at the present day a ruined temple of Neoo whieli 
was called by the Babylonians E-Zidda (‘ house of 
eternity ’). Like the latter, the temple E-sag-illa, 
dedicated to Bel - Merodach, had seven storeys, 
following in this the fashion of all the larger 
Babylonian temples (see Babylonia, p. 220“). A 
detailed account of Babylon, unquestionably based 
on personal observation, is given by Herodotus 
(i. 17811'.). It is now generally admitted that the 
sanctuary of Zeus-Belos mentioned by him must 
be identified, not with the still partially preserved 
temple of Nebo at Borsippa, but with the temple 
Sag-ilia, which was then standing, although it lias 
long since disappeared. The latter temple, more¬ 
over, not only consisted of the so-called zikkurat 
or storied tower just mentioned, which bore the 
special name of E-timin-an-ki (‘house of the foun¬ 
dation-stone of heaven and earth ’); it was a whole 
complex of sanctuaries. In one of these stood the 
famous imageof Bel-Merodach, the annual touching 
of which by the kings of Babylon at the New Year's 
festival served to confirm afresh their title and to 
establish their dominion. On this account Xerxes 
had it removed (cf. C. F. Lehmann, Samas-sum- 
iikiti , p. 49), while ho spared (Her. i. 183) the other 
image of Zeus (no doubt the statue of Nebo, which 
also had a place in Sag-ilia). His removal of the 
first occasioned the mistake into which later his¬ 
torians (e.g. Arrian and Strabo) fell, of supposing 
that Xerxes completely destroyed Sag-ilia. 

With regard to the site of Babylon, the ruinous 
beans running from N. to S. and all on the E. 
banlv of the Euphrates, represent the following 
ancient structures: Jumjuna —the great banking- 
house; Tell ‘Anirfm — Sag-ilia; Kassr = one of the 
palaces of Nebuchadrezzar (the royal palace 
mentioned by Herodotus was on the W. bank) ; 
Babil = the famous terraced gardens. The two 
great walls described by Herodotus (i. 181) were 
built by Nebucli. II., who, in a special sense, was the 
refounder of Babylon. The outer wall was named 
Nimitti-Bcl (‘dwelling of Bel’), the inner Imgur- 
Bel (‘ Bel was gracious ’), probably in imitation of 
the names of the walls of Nippur, the ancient city 
of Bel (N imitti-Marduk and Imgur-Marduk). 

In the biblical story of the Tower of Babel (Gn 
11 1 ” w )t v * tf i 0 probably a later addition, for Babel 
was certainly not amongst the oldest sanctuaries 
of the land of Shinar (Chald am). In this con¬ 
nexion a tradition preserved by the LXX of Is 10 8 
is of the highest interest. We read there, tV 
X<hpav r ?;v tirdvw BcqSuXu )vos sal XaXavvh (according to 
Tulin, tradition Calnoh is the ancient Nippur) ou 6 
iri>pyos ipKodophOr), ‘ the country above Babylon and 
Calneh where the tower was built.’ Kis, to whose 
situation these words may perhaps refer, contained 
the famous temple Khar sag-kalamma (* mountain 
of the world,’ of. Is 14 13 ), and in the same city 
Khammurabi built the temple Miti-ursagga , whose 
‘top (sag) he carried up (ilia) as high as heaven’ 
(annd-gim). The same Khammurabi would then 
have built also Sag-ilia at Babel. See also 
Tongues, Confusion of. F. IIommel. 

BABI (A B a8l, B Bat^/j), the head of a family 
which returned with Ezra (1 Es 8 37 ), called in Ezr 
8 U Bebai (wli. see). 

BABYLON IN OT.— See Babel, Babylonia. 

BABYLON IN NT.—1. In Mt l u<12 * 17 f Ac 7“ 
(adapted from Am 5 27 ) the name certainly denotes 
the ancient city. 

2. The name occurs in Iiev 14 8 16 18 17° 18 2 - 10 * ai . 


Tn 17 6 it is described as ixvcrrljpiov , i.e. a name to bo 
allegorically interpreted (cf. Kev 1 I s 111 1 - 2 11 - u ). A 
full discussion would require an investigation of 
the apocalyptic imagery generally. The chief 
conditions, however, of the problem are these : B. 
is described (1) as ‘the harlot,’ the supreme anti¬ 
thesis of ‘ the bride,’ ‘ the holy city, ‘ the new 
Jems.’; (2) as the centre and ruler of the nations, 
14 8 17 if.i5.i8. ( 3 ) as seated on ‘ seven mountains,’ 
17 fl (see Wetstein’s note); (4) as the source of 
idolatry and impurity, 17 2fr - 18 2 19 2 (cf. Ko l lw * 28 , 
Eph 4 lar> , 1 P 4 5 "-); (5) as a great trading centre, 
IS 3 - n ’ 18 ; (6) as enervated by luxury, 18 7 * 12,r * 22 ; 
(7) as the arch-persecutor of the saints and of ‘ the 
witnesses of Jesus,’ 17° 19 2 . These considerations, 
taken together, are decisive («) against the view of 
a few interpreters, that by B. is meant Jems. ; 
(b) in favour of the almost universal view that 
Home is symbolised by B. This use of the name in 
an early Judieo-Christian book is in harmony with 
(1) the many analogies between ancient B. and 
Borne, both being capitals of great empires, homes 
of idolatry and impure luxury, oppressors of * the 
Israel of God’; (2) tho Jewish love for mystic 
names, Koine and the Bom. Empire being often 
designated among the Jews as Edom (see, e.g. t 
Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. p. 29If.); (3) the Jewish con¬ 
ception of the antagonism of the Bom. Empire to, 
and its destruction by, the Messianic kingdom (see 
Weber, Die Lchren des Talmud, , p. 304 f.; Edersheim, 
Jesus the Messiah, ii. r>. 439); (4) the fact that 
Koine is called B. in what may well be an early 
Jewish portion of the Sibylline Oracles , viz. v. 143, 
15S (for the different views on Bk. v. see Schiirer, 
IIJP II. iii. 280 f.). The comparison of Borne to 
B. underlies much of Jewish apocalyptic litera¬ 
ture (2 Es, Apoc. Baruch; cf. Kyle and James’ 
note on Psalms of Solomon , ii. 29). Tho only 
jassage from Talmudic literature commonly cited 
or this mystic use of B. is the Midrasii Shir 
hashirim Rabba , i. 6 (quoted by Wctstein on Apoc. 
17 1H ; see also Levy, Neuh. u. Chald. Worterb. 
1906). Zunz (Lit. der Synag. Poesie , i>. 100 f.)* 
refers also to Midr. Ps. i21 and Bamiabar rabba , 
c. 7 (end), noting that the name Babylonians was 
given by Jews to the Christians (Gen. Ilaggada , 
c. 27, in Jellinck’s Beth ha Mid rash, iv. r>. 41). The 
interpretation of B. in tho Apoc. as Koine dates 
from the earliest times; it is implied in Iren. v. 20. 1, 
distinctly stated in Tort. adv. Marc. iii. 13 — ado. 
Judceos , 9). So Jerome and Augustine, quoted by 
Wetstein on Apoc. 17 18 . Andreas (Cramer, Catena , 
p. 560) speaks of it as derived ‘from ancient teachers 
of the Church.’ Such opinions as that by B. is 
meant (a) ‘New Rome’ ( = Constantinople), ‘because 
in it, in the times of the Arians, much blood of the 
orthodox was shed ’ (Cramer, Catena , p. 429); (b) the 
Papacy, either at Avignon or at Borne (see Speaker s 
Corn. iv. 754), scarcely belong to historical inter¬ 
pretation. 

3. The name B. is found in 1 P 5 13 , daird^rai 
ufias h tv HaflvXuivi <JvveK\eKT'f}. # and some other 
authorities add LckX-pala. Two cursives read tv 
'Pot*#. Three interpretations of 1». in this passage 
have been suggested: (1) The Egyp. B., which, 
however, is described by Strabo (xvii. p. 807) as 
simply 4>povpiov tpvpv6v. (2) Tho Assyr. B. But 

(a) there is apparently no evidence either that St. 
Peter was ever at B. or that a Christian church 
existed there in early times ; (b) in Jos. Ant. xvrn. 
ix. 5-9 we have positive evidence as to the desola¬ 
tion which befell the Bab. Jews about a.d. 40, and 
the consequent improbability that an Apostolic 
Church would have been planted among them (cf. 
Neubauer, Gtogr. du Taint, p. 344). (3) Borne. 

The evidence in its favour is both internal and 
external: (a) Internal evidence. It harmonises 

* I have to thank the Kev. A. Lukyn Williams lor this reference. 
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with (i.) The context. The language is allegorical, 
the Church being spoken of as a lady (cf. 2 dn 18 ). 
Moreover, St. Mark is mentioned as being with St. 
Peter. Now, St. Mark was summoned to Home by 
St. Paul (2 Ti 4 11 ), probably towards the close of 
a.d. 67, and very early tradition describes St. Mark 
as St. Peter’s companion and interpreter (Papias 
ap. Eus. HE iii. 39) at Rome (Iren. iii. 1, Clem. 
Alex. ap. Eus. HE ii. 16, vi, 14). (ii.) The figurative 
application elsewhere in the epistle (l^i 4-10 ) of 
language primarily used of ancient Israel, (iii.) The 
general tone of the epistle, especially in regard 
to persecution, duty towards the state, and ‘ the 
universality of [St. Peter’s] teaching’ (Hort, 
Judaislic Christianity , p. 165). (iv.) The order 
of the Provinces in l 1 , Silvanus coming from 
the West and landing in Pontus. (b) External 
evidence, (i.) The Apoc. (see above) shows that 
Asiatic Christians at this time would so understand 
the name B. (ii.) Such was the ancient interpre¬ 
tation. Eus. HE ii. 15 introduces it by the 
significantly indefinite (pearl (see the (paalv just 
above; it may, however, refer to Papias and 
Clement Alex, just mentioned). It seems, indeed, 
to have been universally accepted, till Calvin (in 
loc.), for controversial reasons, urged the literal 
interpretation, (iii.) Ancient testimony is unani¬ 
mous, and from its range seems decisive, for a visit 
of St. Peter to Rome. The evidence for this visit 
is collected and discussed by Bishop Lightfoot, 
Clement , ii. p. 493 II. See also art. on St. Peter. 

F. H. Chase. 

BABYLONIA, the cradle of the civilisation of 
the whole of anterior Asia and the West, and prob¬ 
ably also of that of ancient Egypt, is the territory 
enclosed by the lower Euphrates and Tigris, ex¬ 
tending from the neighbourhood of the modern 
Baghdad to ‘ the mouth of the rivers.’ The latter, 
however, in ancient times flowed separately into 
the Persian Gulf, a little above Basra. The extra¬ 
ordinary fertility of the soil here, as in the case of 
the Delta of the Nile, was due to the extensive and 
careful canal system of the early colonists. As 
soon as these canals fall into disrepair, the same 
cheerless waste of waters presents itself again to 
view, as in primitive times. 

The country of Babylonia, which extends from 
about 30 u -33° N. lat., is bounded on the W. by 
the Arabian desert, from which it is separated only 
by a very narrow strip of cultivated land ; on the N. 
by Mesopotamia proper ; on the K. by the plain at 
the foot of the Elamite Mountains, over which in 
ancient times nomadic Aramrean tribes used to 
wander (the land of l£ir [rp] of Is 22®, Am 9 7 ); 
and on the S. by the Persian Gulf. 

The Climate, especially in South Babylonia, is 
extraordinarily warm, 'the months during which 
rain prevails are from November to February. 
At the present day, according to the accounts of 
travellers, the heaviest rains occur in November 
and December ; but in ancient times, as the names 
of the months prove, the rainy season would 
appear to have been in Tebet (naa Kst 2 10 ) and 
Snebat (apif* Zee l 7 ), i.e. from the end of December 
to the end of February. Not only the Sumerian 
names for these months ( ab-ba-ud-du ‘coming from 
the sea,’ .and ash-a-an ‘ curse of the rain ’), but also 
the Semitic (tibetu * submersion/ and shabdtu 
* destruction ’), refer to rain-storms. 

The fertility of the soil, already mentioned, 
went hand in hand with the mildnoss of the 
climate. There Avere two sowings every year (in 
Tebet and in Nisan), and two harvests (tiie first in 
Adar and the second in Slvan, i.e. May-June). 
The Chief Productions wero wheat (Sumerian zig, 
zid y whence <rtroy, Semitic she'u), which gave from 
fifty to a hundred fold return; sesame, 'which 
yielded oil ; and the date-palm, introduced at a very 


early period from Arabia (Magan). This tree satis¬ 
fied all the remaining wants of the people, since from 
it they obtained wine, vinegar, honey, flour, and 
material for all kinds of wickerwork. The stones 
were used by smiths as a substitute for char¬ 
coal, and when steeped served for fattening oxen 
and sheep. The reed which grew by the numer¬ 
ous canals attained a height of 15 feet, and was 
used for building huts and for the construction of 
mats, anti even boats. In the latter case asphalt 
was employed for pitching purposes. Gn (i u 'sy 
no: (AV ‘ an ark of gopher Avood ’) must probably 
be explained in this way, since gipdru means 
originally a ‘reed-stand/ On the other hand, 
there were none of the trees characteristic of the 
lands adjoining the Mediterranean Sea (the vine, 
the olive, and the fig). For these only the Western 
| Semites have common names, although the vine 
(Sumer, gishtin ‘tree of life,’ Semitic-Babylonian 
kardnu), and the fig tree (Sum. (lib, Sem. Until, tittu) 
were in course of time introduced from abroad. 

Stone and minerals were almost unknown in 
the alluvial soil. The absence of these was, how¬ 
ever, atoned for by the excellent building material 
that lay to hand in the clay, while the best 
possible mortar was obtained from the asphalt con¬ 
tained in the numerous naphtha wells. All the 
buildings in ancient Babylonia were accordingly 
constructed of brick. When sandstone, or still 
harder kinds of stone, such as basalt or diorite, 
were used (e.g. for statues), they were brought by 
ship—even in the earliest times-from the terri¬ 
tories along the frontier (Mesopotamia, Elam, 
Arabia). The same is true of alabaster, marble, 
gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and lead ; all of which 
are mentioned as early as the Sumer, inscriptions. 

With regard to the Fauna, the lion (nUu, labbu) 
was a very common tenant of the reed-beds between 
Arabia and Babylonia ; and not only the panther 
(nimru ), the jackal (akhii, hnrbaru), tne fox 
(Sclibu), and the wild boar (shnkhft, dab ft), but 
especially the wild ox (rim>u, Hcb. dk-j), frequently 
figure in the literature and the pictorial repre¬ 
sentations (e.g. on the oldest cylinder-seals). 
Many species of gazelles, antelopes, and wild goals 
were found along the frontiers of the country. 
The horse ($i?rt, Ileb. did, but Syr. k;qid) was 
unknown to the earliest settlers. The Sumerians 
called it ‘ ass of the East ’ or * the mountain ’ 
(anshu hurra), just as by circumlocution they 
called the lion lig-magh ‘ big dog.’ The strictly 
domestic animals Avere the coav (alpu), the sheep 
(srnu, lahru, and other Avords), the goat (inzu), the 
ass (imrru, an incorrectly Avritten form of himeru , 
Sumerian anshu), and the dog (kalbu). The 
elephant (pirn) of Mesopotamia, the camel (gam- 
malu) and the wild ass (burimu) of Arabia, Avere 
also known to the Babylonians. Such a word as 
gammalu shows by its very form (if it Avere a 
genuine Babylonian Avord it Avould be Avritten 
gamlu) that it has been borrowed from Arabia. 
Of tame birds, Ave may mention the raven (dribu), 
the swalloAv ( sinuntu ), and the dove (snmmatu) 
(cf. Gn 8 7ff * and the Babylonian account of the 
Flood); of half-Avild birds, rnjcse and Avaterhens 
(the late lleb. Vnnn ‘ cock,’ comes from the 
Sumerian dar-nugalla ‘ king’s foAvl ’), falcons 
(surdu) which Avere tamed even at this early period 
by the Babylonians for the purpose of hunting. 
Of birds of prey, the eagle (aril and eri), also 
nashru) holds the first place, then come the owl 
(iSSipu, Ileb. »jraty) and the horn-OAvl (kadft), etc. 

In the sphere of Ethnology and Language, it 
can be shown that a dualism existed in Babylonia 
from the earliest period. The Sumerians, who in 
all probability came from Central Asia, and whose 
language is related to the Turanian, as the 
Babylonian method of writing proves, were the 
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founders of all the civilisation of anterior Asia. 
Besides these, we find as early as B.c. 5000 or 6000 
distinct traces of a Semitic population, which came 
from the North-West (Mesopotamia) and took 
possession of the civilised settlements founded by 
the Sumerians, until, by their gradual incorpora¬ 
tion with the original inhabitants of the country, 
there arose a single new race. 

The Semitic Babylonians have the closest re¬ 
lations! iip with the other Semites (Hebrews, 
Arabs, and Aranueans), and yet, in opposition to 
these, they form a special group, as the grammar 
and lexicon clearly prove. If the Syro-Arabian 
Semites may ho properly designated west Semites, 
the ancient Egyptian speech, on the other hand, 
belongs to the cast Semitic, or the Bab.-Assyrian 
branch of Semitic languages. The Egyptians must 
in the remotest antiquity have emigrated from 
Mesopotamia to Africa. Apart from considerations 
of grammar and the great number of Sumerian 
loan-words contained in their language (which is 
otherwise Semitic), this is proved by extensive 
coincidences between the Egyptian and Babylonian 
systems of writing, their religion, and other 
branches of culture. 

The Religion of the Babylonians meets us even 
in the oldest inscriptions as a tolerably finished 
system. Although most of the names of the gods 
are Sumerian, the Semites must have had a more 
or less important share in the development of this 
system. Many gods have two names, one Semitic 
and one Sumerian, e.g. Bclu ‘ Lord ’ (West Semitic 
Baal), Sumerian En-lilla , ‘ Lord of the air,’ and 
we cannot always he certain that the Sumerian 
name is the older and more original. As kings who 
are without doubt Semitic {e.g. the kings of Nisin) 
set up Sumerian inscriptions, so may Semitic; 
gods in primitive times have received Sumerian 
names even from Semitic Babylonians, especially 
since Sumerian continued for long to he the sacred 
tongue. The beginnings of Babylonian culture go 
farther back than any inscriptions, and we cannot 
therefore answer questions such as this with any¬ 
thing like certainty. We get, however, the general 
impression that the baser elements of the Baby¬ 
lonian religion originally belonged to the Sumer¬ 
ians, while the purer and nobler ideas in it came 
from the Semites. The sovereign position occu¬ 
pied by Bel (in spite of his secondary rank in the 
genealogical system) points to this conclusion. 
Even the Star-worship (Sun, Moon, and Planets) 
which the Semites at an early date conjoined with 
the cult of Bel, is a far purer and nobler type of 
Polytheism than the crude idolatry of so many 
other heathen peoples. 

If the Sumerians in their old incantations 
always invoke Heaven and Earth as the two 
highest powers of nature, regarding the earth-god 
as the ‘ good ’ spirit and ottering him the greater 
devotion, it seems to have been the Semites who 
expanded this dualism into a genealogical system : 
first by inserting their Bel between the original two, 
and then by adding the sun and planet-gods, which 
were all regarded as children of the earth-god. It 
seems to have been the Semites, too, who converted 
the more general conception of 4 Heaven ’ into the 
more special one of an 4 ocean of heaven,’ which 
extended over the Firmament (‘ the waters above 
the Firmament,’ Gn l 7 ). To this they gave the 
Sumerian title nun (with a dialectical variant 
dun), and regarded it also as continuing behind 
the horizon and under the earth. This 1 Ocean 
of Heaven,’ A nun or A man (as the Sumerians pre¬ 
ferred to write it), was placed at the ton of the 
genealogical tree. Then came Bel, ‘ Lortl of the 
air’ ( En-lilla , Sem. Bel-zaktki ), as his son, and Ea 
or En-ki (‘Lord of the earth’) as his grandson. 
An ancient title for Bel, as god of the air and 


the storm, was ltanunan (Sumer. Martu and Jmir ), 
who in course of time became a separate god, 
worshipped alongside of Bel. In primitive times 
the Moon-god {Sin) and Ea had likewise common 
titles {e.g. En-zu t ‘Lord of wisdom,’ Semitic Bel- 
nim&ki ), the Moon-god being hence called the first¬ 
born son of the goif Bel. 

Anum (shortened, Ann) was originally thought 
of as without a consort, for the goddess Anat or 
Antu is only a later philosophical abstraction, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the West Semitic 
my. On the other hand, both the consort of Bel, 
Nin-lilla (‘mistress of the air,’ in Semitic abso¬ 
lutely Beltu 4 mistress ’) or Ban, and the consort 
of Ea, Dam-gal-nunna or Damkina, , were female 
personifications of the Ocean of Heaven. The four 
children of the Earth-god (who was represented 
as a Ram) and his consort Damkina , the goddess 
of Heaven, were Merodach ( Amar-uduk , Mar- 
uduk , and simply Marduk , as he was specially 
called in Babylon), the god of the morning-ana- 
spring sun, his sister and consort Istar , his hostile 
brother Nergal , and the latter’s consort Cl A anna 
(my) or Gula, whose name was written with the 
same ideogram as the town of Nineveh {Nind). 
A very ancient designation of Merodach was 
Gur-alimma (same ideogram as 4 domicile ’ and 
‘eye’). A god originally identified with Nergal 
(god of agriculture and of the kingdom of the 
dead), but afterwards differentiated from him, was 
Nin-ib (or Nindar) god of war. The god Dumu-zi 
or Tammfiz , of whom the same myth is related as 
of the Egyptian Osiris, was only another mani¬ 
festation of Merodach. Finally, mention must he 
made of the son of Merodach, Nabu or Nusku, the 
messenger of the gods, the god of the art of writing, 
who also appears as the god of lire, and bears other 
titles besides {e.g. Nin-gish-zidda ). His consort 
was Tashmctu (‘hearing prayer’). 

In very early times Merodach, Tstar, Nergal, 
Nindar, and Nabft {Nebo) becam e Blanet-guds, and, 
corresponding to their relative distance from the 
earth, the following was the primitive arrange¬ 
ment: Sin (Moon), Nabu or Dun-pa-uddu (Mer¬ 
cury), Istar or Dilbat (Venus), Samas (Sun), Nin-ib 
or Kaivdnn (Mars), Marduk or Gud-bir (Jupiter), 
and Nergal (Saturn). A fterwardsNin-ib and Nergal 
changed places, Kaivftnu becoming Saturn. Simi¬ 
larly, the title Gud-bir was at a later period given 
to Nabft (Merodach’s son), and the new name 
Mulu-babbar (written Te-ud) assigned to Jupiter. 
The conjunction of Sakkut (read rrcc) and k6v£Ln 
in Am 5“ 0 may be compared with the conjunction 
of the gods I'ihal (Earth ? ^n), Sakkut (title of 
Nindar, originally Sa-kud , 4 judge,’ sc. of the dead 
in the under-world), and Ivaiodnu in a Semitic 
exorcism ( WAI iv. 59, 8). 

The oldest sanctuary of the gods, whose names and 
genealogical connexions have just been enumerated, 
and the special home of the gods in Babylonia, was 
the ancient town of Nun-ki (‘ place of heaven ’) or 
Eridu {Uru-Duqga y ‘good town’ or ‘town of the 
good god,’ i.e. Ea). There too, ‘at the mouth of 
the rivers,’ stood the holy palm ( GiS-kin , Semitic 
Kiskanft), the famous oracle-tree of Eridu, to 
which the ancient Babylonian ideas of Paradise 
attach themselves, since here is to be found ‘the 
pure abode, which stretches out its shade like a 
grove, but within it no one treads’ {WAI iv. 15, 
52 ff.). Besides this, the Babylonians had also 
another conception of a land of the gods to the 
south of the mouth of the Euphrates, and of a 
river of death and an Island of the Blessed far out 
in the ocean. In the epic of Gisdubar, the hero, 
the biblical Nimrod, sets out from Erech by land 
through Arabia, to seek for his great-grandfather 
Sit-napisti (the biblical Noah), who has been 
translated to Paradise. Between Aga and Salma, 
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the mountains of the land of Mashu, dwell the 
mythical scorpion-men, who guard the gold of 
Mount Arallu. After a long journey ‘through 
the land of darkness,’ Gisdubar at last reaches the 
sea-coast and the palace of the virgin goddess 
Sabitu ( i.e . the Sabiean), tlience lie travels to the 

* waters of death,’ and crossing over arrives at the 
residence of Sit-napisti. It looks as if the 
incense-island Sokotra, to the south of Arabia, 
had furnished the material for this conception. 

The conception of Hades or ‘ the land without 
return ’ (Bab. Shclu , from shu’dlu ‘place of judg¬ 
ment, ’ al irqiti ‘town of the under-world/and 
other similar names) is also found amongst the 
Babylonians, who place it in the farther south, 
where the waters of the ocean extend below the 
earth and connect themselves with the under part 
of the Ocean of Heaven. Here the different gods of 
the under-world, especially the night-and-winter 
sun (also called the Soutn sun, Nin-ib, Nergal) 
but also the fire-demon Nebo-Nusku, and the 
Moon-god, acted as judges of the dead. All this 
clearly implies the notion of a retribution beyond 
the grave. Besides the Eden, which is conceived 
of as situated on the coast of the Persian Gulf 
(py from Sumerian Edin , ‘desert,’* ‘low ground’), 
there is also a Paradise above in Heaven with the 
names E - i)arsag-kur-kurra (‘Mountain-house of 
the lands*) E-<)arsag-kalmnnia (‘House of the 
Mt. of the World’), E/cur (‘Mountain-house,’ 
properly E-cjur ‘ House of the Ocean of Heaven ’), 
E-sharra (‘ House of assembly,’ t» Is 14 13f -). 
Since the Babylonians thought of the north as 
above, and of the south as below, it is evident why 
this mountain of the gods is, in Is 14 13 , placed to 
the north (its opposite is Sheol, I4 ln ), and we are not 
to think of any earthly mountain, such as Ararat. 

The Babylonians also connect the serpent with 
Paradise. In the epic of Nimrod it is the serpent 
which snatches the plant of rejuvenescence from 
Gisdubar as he returns home. In a well-known 
picture on an old cylinder-seal, a serpent is twining 
itself behind a seated female (?) figure. In front 
of the figure stands a palm, and on the other side 
of the palm sits a personage whose ox-horns mark 
him out as a divinity. Both figures, however, are 
stretching out their hands to the fruit of the tree 
that stands between them. The Babylonian 
dragon of the primeval world is represented as 
a monster with the head of a lion and the feet of 
an eagle; but after his defeat by Merodach he is 
transported to Heaven in the form of a serpent. 
In connexion with this we may remember that 
the ‘serpent-god,’ who is regarded as masculine, 
is crdlcd the ‘watcher ( rdbisu ) of the house of 
heav« n.’ Finally, Nebuchadrezzar set up, both at 
the gates of Babylon and on the threshold of the 
temple of Bel, colossal bulls and enormous serpents 
of metal as guardians. 

Unfortunately, no direct parallel to the biblical 
account of the Fall and the expulsion of man from 
Paradise lias been as yet found in Babylonian 
literature. Nevertheless, apart from the pictorial 
representation mentioned above, the legend of 
Adana presents a parallel. Adapa, who is called the 

* seed or mankind,’ forfeits for ever the immortality 
offered to him by the god of heaven by his refusal 
to take the bread and water of life. If, in addition 
to this, we note the prominent place occupied by the 
knowledge of sin and the yearning after forgive¬ 
ness amongst the Babylonian Semites, the exist¬ 
ence of a narrative of the Fall, standing in intimate 
relation to Paradise, can scarcely any longer be 
doubted. The same remark applies to the con¬ 
fusion of tongues at the building of the Tower. 
The Tower of Babel (Gn 11) is indeed a tower of 

• Observe the wording of Gn 28 ‘and God planted a garden in 
Eden,according to the above explanation, ‘out in the waste.' 


steps, and, as such, a temple ; and, according to 
the Babylonian conception, men were created by 
God to build temples for the gods. At the same 
time the presumption of wishing to climb up to 
heaven comes out clearly in the Etana legend, 
where it is punished by a downfall. 

Sacrifices and prayers played an important part 
among the Babylonians at all times. Besides the 
priests, there were also the magicians and sooth¬ 
sayers with their exorcisms. The laws and or¬ 
dinances (tcriti nWin) of the gods are often men¬ 
tioned; and we can see clearly, from the hymns and 
litanies that have come down to us, that the ritual 
of sacrifice and worship was a rich one. Liturgical 
forms, like so much else, had their home in Baby¬ 
lonia, as can he proved down even to the minutest 
details of expression. There are two chief kinds of 
sacrifices mentioned in the oldest inscriptions : the 
prescribed daily sacrifice ginu or sattukku (Sumer. 
sa-duq, probably a word originally borrowed from 
the Arabian pidakat ‘ right ’), and the freewill 
sacrifice nindabfl (rgi;), which originally consisted 
of a gift of corn (Sumer, nidab) to the goddess IsLar. 
Other expressions for sacrifice are: kurbannu 
(pli?), properly ‘ presentation,’ r\iku (properly ‘liba¬ 
tion,’ but used for sacrifice in general, since 
libations were always used at the sacrifice of 
beasts), kup'innu ‘incense-offering,’ zibu (from zib'u 
— rni), sir fen (‘drink-offering’), and Surkinn. It is 
worth remarking that the same word which is used 
in Hebrew of pardon and forgiveness, n^p, is used in 
Babylonian of sprinkling sick or unclean men. 
Sickness, however, is always treated by the Baby¬ 
lonians as a result of sin, and lienee sacrifice is 
always regarded as a propitiation for sin. Human 
sacrifice, up to the present, has been found por¬ 
trayed only upon ancient seal-cylinders,* and it is 
still open to question whether the victim does not 
represent a god rather than a man. In that case 
there would be an allusion to a myth unknown to us. 
Of the many expressions for ‘prayer’ and ‘petition’ 
in use, suppil , a denominative from sij>nu, a thresh¬ 
old, has a special interest, because the threshold 
of the house or the temple was the place at which 
prayer and sacrifice were offered in ancient times. 

Irom the earliest times the temples were re¬ 
garded in Babylonia as the eartlily dwelling- 
places of the gods (Bab. bitn, isirtii , and ekallu 
tovt, which usually, however, means palace). 
They were generally in the form of a tower of 
steps ( zikkuratu ), and were three storeys and 
sometimes seven storeys high, the latter being 
an earthly copy of the seven heavenly spheres, or 
circles, of the planets. Occasionally these temples 
contained also the graves of the kings ( gigunu), as 
in the case of a temple of Gudea. In the ‘ Holy of 
Holies’ there were special divisions, which were 
called by several names, varakku , papahu , 
panpanu, di u , usukktt , and sulc/cn (cf. npp, also used 
in a religious sense). It is remarkable that the 
oldest form of the ideogram for parakku clearly 
represents tapestry or a curtain (cf. n;pp). 

The functions of the priests , seers or prophets, 
magicians and soothsayers, often overlap one 
another in the texts, though they were in reality 
always very carefully differentiated. The most 
common expressions for priest are hold and Saiigd 
(Sumerian sag), the high priest being hence called 
Sangu-mahhu (from sag * priest * and mail ‘ high ’), 
for seer and prophet malmd, from which the word 
magician is derived, asti (which also means 
‘ physician,’ Sumer, azu, originally signifying 1 he 
who knows’), and bdril (‘the seer,’ exactly=the 
Heb. nsS). The llob. word H'l) is also found, at 
any rate in the name of the god NabVu , Nabii , 
Nebo (‘ proclaimer,’ ‘ herald,’ as a planet, llermes). 

* M6nant, Collection de Clercq, No. 176-182; pierres gravies, 

I. «K3. 04, 05, 97. 
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The Heb. jrp also lias its equivalent in the Bab. 
muSldnu (from vtutikahmu), ‘one who nays homage 
or worships.* The rich eultus of the Babylonians, 
in addition to its numerous sacrifices, prayers, and 
litanies, included from an early period also sacred 
water (agubbti), censers (adit guru ), processions 
(nuMahu), barges of the gods (as in Egypt). All 
these naturally had their chief place at the 
numerous festivals. 

Mot only were there Festivals which were re¬ 
peated on certain fixed days every month (as the 
nubattu or festival specially connected with the 
worship of Merodach and his consort Zarpanit on 
the 3rd, 7th, and 16th days of the month, or 
the so-called * unlucky-day,’ Amu limnu [corre¬ 
sponding to the Hebrew Sabbath], which was held on 
the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th of the month, and 
had to be observed as a day of fasting and repent¬ 
ance even by the king), but there was also a series 
of annual festivals, of which the Festival of the 
New r Year ( zagmukku , alcitu) w r as regarded as the 
most sacred. At this festival Bel (in Babylon 
Bel-Merodach, in Sirgulla Ningirsu, as the consort 
of Ba’u) entered the holy assembly-room {ubSuginna) 
in order to fix the fates of men, especially that of 
the king, for the coming year. This Festival of 
the Mew Year and the Spring was also held in re¬ 
membrance of the day of Creation. After Bel 
had conquered the dragon and made the world, on 
the 8th and 11th days of the new year he entered 
Dulazagga, the ‘ holy of holies’ of UbSugmna , for 
the purpose mentioned above (Epic of the Creation, 
Table iii. 1. 61, Nebuk. ii. 54-65). 

In this connexion the ancient names of the 
Babylonian Months, as they are given from about 
n.C. 2000 both in Sumerian and Semitic, are as 
follows :— 

1. Bnrng-zng-gar (‘the Holy of Holies of the 

Temple’). Nisnunu, also named Arab — 
rabid i (month of the great gods, i.e. Anu 
and Bel): begins on 21st of March. March- 
April. 

2. Gud-si-di (‘ox of right guidance’ (?)). Iyaru. 

April-May. 

3. Shigqa (month of bricks). Sic Anu , likewise 

called Kusalln and SUAn. May-June. 

4. Shu-gunmi (sowing). Du'uzn (Tammuz), also 

Bit-bdbi (‘ opening of door ’). J une-July. 

5. Bil-bil-gar (lire month). Abu, also month 

of the star of the bow (or Sirius). July- 
August. 

6. Gur-Ninni (harvest of Istar). Ululu (Elul). 

August-September. 

7. l)ul-azagga (see above). TashrUu (=begin¬ 

ning). September-October. 

8. Ajnn-dua (the lifting of the watering-can?). 

Arah-samna (the eighth month, Marches- 
van). October-November. 

9. Gan-gan-na-nd-du (month of clouds). Kisilivu. 

November-1 lecember. 

10. Ab-ba-ud-du (month of the sea). Jibttic, also 

Tamtiru (rain). December-January. 

11. Ash-a-an (curse of rain). Shnbatu , also 

Jsin-liamman (festival of the storm-god). 
January-February. 

12. She-gur-kud (grain-harvest). Adam , also 

Arah-sibAli (month of the seven evil gods). 
F ebruary-Mareh. 

The names of months in use amongst the Hebrews 
after the Exile are well knowui to have been 
derived from the Semitic names which are always 
mentioned second in the foregoing list. As the 
names Dul-azagqa t which is used in connexion 
with the New Year, and Tisri , which signilies 
‘ beginning,’ show, the New Year Festival must, 
at some early date, have been held in harvest 
instead of in spring. This also explains w r hy 
the god of the seventh month is Samas (the sun, 


who rules the year), and why the Babylonians, 
even in later times, instead of a second Adar, 
intercalated occasionally a second Elul (very 
rarely a second Misan) as the last month of 
the year. In the time of Abraham the month 
in Babylonia had 30 days, as is clear from the 
contract-tablets. The year thus consisting of 360 
days, it w r as necessary every six years to inter¬ 
calate a thirteenth month — generally a second 
Adar. The Babylonians also recognised a lunar 
year of 324 days, whose months each contained 
27 days. From this they fixed the ratio of silver 
(moon) to gold (sun) as 27 : 360 (lunar month : 
solar year)—3 : 40=1 : 13^. A lunar month 
had three weeks of 9 days or 60 uddu (the uddu 
was reckoned as 6x6x6^216 minutes). The 
Babylonians divided the day into twelve double 
hours, and the double-hour into 60 minutes, 
their unit of time being thus equal to about two 
minutes of our reckoning, corresponding to the 
time taken by the sun to traverse a space in the 
heavens equal to his apparent diameter. 

In the contract-tablets of the later kings of Ui 
(about B.C. 2300), some centuries therefore before 
Abraham, we find a list of Sumerian names for 
the months, only three of which correspond with 
those mentioned above, viz. the 4th (Shu-gunna), the 
5th (Festival of the Fire-god), and the 12th (She- 
gur-kud). The first month in this old list is called 
She-illa (‘when the grain grows tali’), the 7th 
‘ Feast of Tammuz,’ the 8th ‘ Feast of king 
Dungi ’ (who w\as worshipped as a god), and the 
9th * Feast of Ba’u.’ Even at this date there is 
already evidence of the intercalation of a second 
Adar (dir she-gur-kud). 

It is much to be regretted that no special 
calendar of festivals has been discovered up to the 
present. We only know that Bel was the patron 
god of Nisan, Ea of Iyyar, Sin of Si van, Min-ib 
of Tammuz, Nin-gis-zidda (Nebo, as Fire-god) of 
Ab, Istar of Elul, Samas of Tisri, Merodach of 
Ara^Ramna, Nergal of Kislev, and Kamman of 
Shebat, and that probably the chief festival of the 
gods mentioned was held in the months that 
corresponded to them. It is most likely, however, 
that not only different epochs, but also different 
places of worship, had their own special festivals. 
At Sippar, for instance, the City of the Sun in 
N. Babylonia, Samas had special feast-days not 
only on 7th Nisan and 7th Tisri, but also on 10th 
Iyyar, 3rd Elul, 15th Marclieshvan, and 15th Adar. 
In this connexion it may be noted that, judging 
from the Ileb. Feast or Purim (14th and 15th 
Adar), there was probably in Babylonia a feast 
observed in honour of Istar the sister of Samas. 

The circumstance that each month had its 
patron deity, has a partial connexion also with 
the Division of the Zodiac, which originated in 
Babylonia before B.c. 3000. At that early date 
the principal constellations, and especially those 
that are traversed by the sun, moon, and planets, 
w r ere already known by nearly the same names as 
they bear to-day. They formed twelve ‘ stations ’ 
(manzaztu , hence mazzartu and mazznltn , from 
which are borrowed Heb. n'nj?, mSp [Job 38 32 , 2 K 
23 9 ] and Arab, ituwzal). From b.C. 2000 onwards 
it can bo demonstrated that the order of the 
months was Misan, Iyyar, etc. This reckoning 
starts with the Ram (Aries) as the vernal point, 
but there was an older order which began with the 
Bull (Taurus, the symbol of the god Merodach). 
The latter system, which finds the vernal point in 
the Pleiades, carries us back at least to somewhere 
about B.C. 4000. The Zodiac wars also divided into 
a region of Anu (Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo), a 
region of Bel (Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius), 
and a region of the eartli-and-water god Ea (Cmm- 
cornus, Aquarius, Pisces, Aries). These last four 
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constellations, Ivin** between Sagittarius and the 
Pleiades (r»9'? t cl. Bab. kimtu, ‘ family ’), and funn¬ 
ing the path of Ha, are what are called in .lob 9 ,J 
‘ the chambers of the south’ (}$n 'yin). Along this 
path of Fa (Sumer, sil sigeja , written with the signs 
tar and pa), lay, according to Bab. notions, the 
entrance to the under-world ; hence the constella¬ 
tion Sagittarius was called ka-sil ‘ opening of the 
path,’ and the corresponding month Kisilivu 
(Kislev). But as the Babylonians w T ere fond of 
applying one and the same designation to stars in 
opposite quarters of the heavens, Orion was also 
named ka-sil (Heb. and the month Sivan, 

which belonged to Gemini, was called Kusallu. It 
is certainly no fortuitous circumstance that pre¬ 
cisely at the point where the path of Ea begins 
(between Sagittarius and Capricornus), another 
path, the Milky Way, intersects the ecliptic, and 
that the ecliptic is again crossed by the Milky 
Way at the point where the path ends, exactly 
between Gemini (month Sivan) and Orion (Bab. 
shu-gi or shibu, also ka-sil, Heb. The Great 

Bear was called by the Babylonians * Wagon-star ’ 
(more precisely knkknh stttnfn , ‘star of the baggage- 
wagon’), by the W. Semites ‘ Lion-star ’ (Heb. try, 
cf. Syr. anvy, Arab, 'at/nth), for the Arab, nash 
(Bab. ndshu) also meant originally ‘ lion.’ The 
underlying explanation is probably that the Lion 
of the Zodiac (Bab. ‘dog-star’), on account of his 
nearness to the sign of the Great Bear, was thought 
of as harnessed to the latter as his wagon. At a 
later period the Babylonians designated the Dog 
(our Leo) urn (‘lion’) ; in Sumer, lift means ‘ dog,’ 
and lig-mngh ‘ lion ’ (literally ‘ big uog’). 

The oldest reliable evidence for the Bab. origin 
of the zodiacal signs is derived from the ancient 
Bab. boundary-stones with their pictorial repre¬ 
sentations. r l'heso date from the 12th cent. B.C., 
and from them we obtain the following series :— 
Ram, Bull, two dragons = Gemini, Hydra (south of 
Cancer) with a spindle, Dog, Ear of corn with a 
cow (the symbol of the virgin Istar), Balance 
(Yoke), Scorpion, Scorpion - man with a bow 
(Sagittarius), Goat-fish (a goat with the body and 
tail of a lish) or Tortoise, Pitcher, and Water-hen 
(Horse), to which the Raven, as symbol of the 
intercalary month (originally a second Elnl), is 
added as a thirteenth sign (lienee the raven is 
viewed as a bird of evil omen). That the real 
origin of this system goes back, however, to a far 
remoter antiquity, is proved not only by the star- 
names found in the so-called astrological work 
(c. B.c. 2000), but by the circumstance that 
throughout the latter the Pleiades (Taurus) 
appea: as the first of the zodiacal signs. The 
exact astronomical proof was rendered possible by 
the Planet-tables oi the Arsacid period (2nd cent. 
H.C.), and the laborious task was undertaken by 
the Jesuit fathers Epping and Strassmaier. It 
turned out,* moreover, that the Babylonians were 
acquainted not only with the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, but (quite in accord with the testimony of 
Diodorus, ii. 30) also wdth 24 (afterwards 27) 
stations of the moon + and 36 stations of the 

S lanots (the so-called decani). That is to say, they 
ivided the ecliptic as the path of the sun into 12, 
as that of the moon into 27, and as that of the 
lanets into 36 parts, and distinguished each part 
y certain stars. The same investigation makes 
it probable that the 24 ‘ hour-stars ’ and the 36 
* ^cant-stars ’ of the ancient Egyptians were 
borrowed in the remotest antiquity from Baby¬ 
lonia. (Wo shall presently describe [p. 220f.] how 
the Babylonians wove the signs of the Zodiac into 

* The proof of this will be found in Hommel's art. * Ursprung 
u. Alter a. arab. Sternnamen ' in ZDMG, Bd. 4J5, pp. 5P2-S19. 

f The names of these passed in course of time from the Baby¬ 
lonians to the Arabs, Persians, Hindus, and Chinese. 


the composition of both their great epic poems, the 
one concerning the Creation, the other concerning 
Nimrod.) Of remaining stars we have yet to men¬ 
tion Sirius, ‘bow-star’ {kakkrtb kashti ); Procyon 
(kakkab mishrf , lit. ‘ north star ’ or ‘ northern 
weapon,’ in contradistinction to the ‘ southern 
weapon,’ viz. Sirius) ; ashkar or tku (Arab. *ay gulp ) 
= Capella ; ‘ king-star’= Regulus in Leo ; * jackal- 
star’—An taros in Scorpio; sig-bil-sagga —Myra 
Ccti, south of Aries, the ‘ fire-star ’ (or star of 
Nimrod or Gisdubar); etc. etc. In the whole list 
there are only a few names which cannot now be 
identified. 

Babylonia was the home not only of Mathe¬ 
matics (see below) and Astronomy, but of 
Astrology. This is eloquently witnessed to by 
tho so-called astrological w r ork mentioned above, 
which bears the special title, mir Bel, * illumina¬ 
tion of Bel.’ The seers ( bdru ) and magicians 
{maJihv), who are so often mentioned along with 
the priests, were, above all, ‘ star-gazers ’ and 
‘ prognosticators ’; cf. Dn 2 2 , where already the 
name Kasdim (Chahbcans) appears as synonymous 
with magicians. That the payoi of Mt 2 1 w T cre 
likewise Ohaldmans, is plain from various passages 
of the astrological work, where we read, ‘ Under 
such and such a constellation a great king shall 
arise in the land of Martn (Palestine), and peace 
and joy shall prevail in the land.’ 

If Bab. Medicine did not reach a level much 
higher than that of magical formube,* the ac- 
uaintance of the Babylonians wdth Mathematics 
eserves all the fuller recognition. Tho subject 
will be best elucidated by a brief survey of the 
Bab. Metrology, from which admittedly all the 
ancient metrological systems (that of ancient 
Egypt included) w T ero derived. The latter circum¬ 
stance proves indirectly how remote is the anti¬ 
quity to which the beginnings of tho system 
must he carried hack. Metrology, moreover, lays 
the foundation for the material civilisation of a 
people, as religion does for their spiritual develop¬ 
ment. Eor the Babylonians the connecting link 
between the two was Astronomy. 

First, as regards linear measure, Ave now know 
from the scale of Gudea {c. b.c. 2500), published in 
de Sarzec’s iMconvcrtes, that the half-cubit (\ great 
cubit) was divided into 15 finger-breadths of 16*6 
mm. each. The cubit thus contained 408 mm., and 
the great cubit {ammatn rabitu) 996 mm. These 
again w r ere divided respectively into 30 and 60 
finger-breadths. Both the small and the great cubit 
were also divided into six equal parts, the former 
containing 6x5, the latter 6x10 finger-breadths. 
The latter system of division appears, for instance, 
in tho tablet of Senkereh (WAI iv. a 37), on the 
reverse of which are given the squares and cubes 
of the cubit from the number 1 up to 60, and on 
the obverse the fractions and multiples of the 
cubit. Wo learn that a ‘ reed ’ (gi or ka.nu) w r as 6 
great cubits ; a, gar (written wdth the sign sha) 12 
great cubits; an ush (stadium) 60 gar or 720 
great cubits; a kashu (parasang) 30 ush {e. 21 
kilomet.); and a dovhlc-kasbu 60 ush. In all pro¬ 
bability there was also a small kashu, answering 
to the small cubit, and containing 10,800 cubits 
(c. 10£ kilomet.). 

Besides its division into sixths, the cubit w r as 
divided also into 10 (5) hand-breadths (each of 6 
finger-breadths). Further, as we learn from the 

* Important conclusions can bo deduced, however, from the 
Bab. literature, notably from the bilingual magical formula 
and from the Epic of jfimrod, regarding the nature of certain 
diseases. For instance, the ‘head-disease’ so frequently men¬ 
tioned, which is accompanied with violent fever, is erysipelas ; the 
symptoms of GiSdubar's illness are those of lues venerea ; while 
tne disease of Ea-bani appears to have been leprosy. There 
Is also frequent mention in the religious texts of fever and 
plague. 
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scale of Giulea, the finger-breadth (16*6 mm.) was 
divided into 180 parts, of which, however, the only 
ones in actual use were the 1 1 a (iVV)» di LW* h 
( 1 %), i (fVob I Wo), i Wo), and 4 Wo). The 
hand-breadth,whose minimum was taken at 99, and 
maximum at 99 *6 mm., served, moreover, as the aide 
of a cube which contained exactly a ka (nearly a 
litre), and which, when filed with water , weigned 
a great min a (c. 990 grammes). In the same way, 
as is well known, a cubical decimetre ( i.e . a litre) 
of water weighs a kilogramme. In this most 
ingenious fashion did the Babylonians in that 
remote antiquity derive not only their superficial 
measures and their measures of capacity, but even 
their weights from a common standard, the hand- 
breadth. It is further to be noted that in the 
latitude of Babylon (31° N. lat.) the length of the 
seconds’ pendulum is 992*35 mm., which is almost 
exactly equal to the length of the Bab. double¬ 
cubit (990-990 mm.). 

From their linear measure the Babylonians de¬ 
rived also their reckoning of time. A distance of 
3(50 double-cubits is covered by an average walker 
in 4 minutes ( 7 ,^ of the whole day), a great kasbu 
( 21,000 cubits) in four hours or a night-watch. 
Thus the hash a was used to mark the periods of 
the day ; ^ of a day (2 I 10 .) being a small, and 4 
a great kasbu. The reckoning was controlled by 
the observation that the sun requires exactly 
2 minutes (^ of the double-hour) to traverse a 
space equal to his apparent diameter. Thus dis¬ 
covered, the system of reckoning by 60 (sussu, 
originally sudsu , i.e. 4 of 360) was adopted by the 
Babylonians as the fundamental principle of their 
whole metrological system. It was astronomy * 
then, in conjunction with the linear measures 
derived from the cubit and the hand-breadth, that 
gave birth to the famed sexagesimal system , which 
spread from Babylon over almost the whole world. 
With this goes naturally the division of the circle 
into 720 (360) degrees; and the observation that 
the sixth part of the circumference of a circle is 
equal to the radius, stands also in the closest 
relation to the same system. Both the principles 
referred to wore known to the Babylonians from 
the earliest times. 

By squaring the various linear measures, we 
obtain the corresponding superficial measure. As 
early as the time of the kings of Ur we meet 
with the ‘field’ (yrm) = l800 * gardens ’ (sar); and 
the ‘garden’ (60 sq. cubits ?)—GOgrm.f Then th egin 
(1 sq. cubit ?) was divided into 180 she. Besides the 
great gan of 1800 sar, there was originally a small 
gan of 180 sar; hence the great gan bears the 
name also of bur-gan (‘ten gardens’). The Baby¬ 
lonians, moreover, gave designations to pieces of 
land according to the amount of seed-corn required 
to sow them. Thus, e.g., they would speak of a 5 
gur cornfield. This introduces us to— 

Measures of capacity. In Abraham’s tune there 
were already three systems simultaneously in 
use : the gur of 360 ka, the gur of 300 ka (4 
less than the lirst, and standing to it in the 
same relation as the gold mina of 50 shekels 
to the silver mina of 60 shekels), and the gur 
of 180 ka. The last-named system of reckon¬ 
ing, ace. to which the ka contained about 2 
litres, was the only one in use in the New Bab. 
period. Now, since the Heb. kor {is) contained 
180 kab ( 3 , 3 ), just as the Bab. gur contained 180 

* Especially through the observation that in the course of the 
apparent revolution of the celestial sphere, of the ecliptic {i.e. 
1 sign of the Zodiac) takes exactly two hours (A of a sidereal 
day) to pass before the oye of one watching the starry heavens 
by night. 

t It is possible, however, that the length of side of the ear was 
60 great cubits, in which case its area would be 3000 sq. cubits, 
while that of the gin would be 60 sq. cubits, and of the the £ of 
a sq. cubit. 


ka, it is clear that the Hebrews borrowed both 
the names and the divisions from the Baby¬ 
lonians. The lleb. has even preserved t he original 
and fuller form of the name ka, namely kab. 
Besides the ka (see above for its origin) there 
were also larger sub-divisions of the gur or kor , 
such as the pi or ‘ass’s harden’ {imiru Heb. Tpn) = 
4 gur ; the aS (Heb. Bath or Ephah )= ^ gur ; the 
bar (Heb. Se’ah)—^ gur, etc. In addition to 
this, the ka (originally about a litre) was divided 
into 60 parts, which, as in the case of the mina 
and the sar , were called gin. Since among the 
Hebrews the hin (pn) was the 60th part of the kor, 
as amongst the Babylonians the gin was the 60th 

I iart of the ka, pn must also be a Bab. loan-word, 
t found its way into Heb. through the medium 
of Egypt, where the hin was the fundamental 
measure ; and the name ephah also comes from 
Egypt.* Besides this division of the ka into 60 gin, 
wo meet with another into 10 gar (written sha). 

Finally, in regard to weights, the talent (gun, 
Semit. perhaps gaggaru) contained 60 mime (maria, 
Semit. manu ); the mina 60 shekels (gin. with the 
sign tu, Semit. Silclu ‘ weight,’ and, as the original 
measure, kuddu ‘cup’); the shekel 360 (180) she 
(or grains of corn). But, as happened so often 
in the Bab. metrology, there were several systems 
of weight in use simultaneously: [1] The heavy 
mina of about 990 gr. (the weight of the ka filled 
with water, see above). [2] The light mina, which 
weighed 4 of the heavy, i.e. c. 495 gr. (491-492 gr. 
in the case of the weights still extant). [3] A 
weight = £ of the light mina (50 instead of 60 
shekels) used specially for gold, the so-called 
gold mina, usually = 409-410 gr. Even c. B.C. 2000, 
however, there had come into use a gold mina of a 
higher (so-called royal) standard = 4274 gr>> as cari 
be proved from a weight recently found at Nippur. 
[4] A weight about j, more than the light mina, 
the Bab. silver inina = 516 gr. Although the last- 
named is a derived and secondary weight, it is 
still very ancient, for its 60th part, the silver 
shekel of 9*1 gr., answers exactly to the ancient 
Egyp. Iced, which is likewise —9*1 gr. The Bab. 
ideogram for shekel has not only the pronuncia¬ 
tion &iklu (Slv)» kut also kuddu (Arab, kadah 1 cup ’), 
and this kuddu is naturally the prototype of the 
Egyp. ked, which weighs exactly the same. Ten 
of these ked made up the Egyp. pound (deben, not 
uten) of 10 shekels (91 gr.), and in point of fact 
there was also a Bab. weight of 10 shekels, whose 
name was in Sumer, gar ash '(* and in Semit. tibnu, 
but which was also designated absolutely abnu 
‘stone’ (cf. 2 S 14’ 20 px, and Pr 16 11 o'? 

Bab. aban kisi). Three of these made up a half- 
mi na, and six a mina. 

In regard to Bah. Art (architecture, sculpture, 
engraving, etc.), our former conceptions have been 
fundamentally changed by the excavations at 
Telloh and Niffer (in South and Central Baby¬ 
lonia). From these we see that as early as n.c. 
4000-3000 the bloom of art in Babylon was such as 
was in some respects never attained in later days, 
—a case quite analogous to that of Egypt in the 
era of the Pyramids. Under the older kings of 
Sirgulla the style of art is of course still some¬ 
what awkward and crude, but under the older 
Patesi it shows a high finish, e.g. in the carving of 
the beautiful silver vases of En-timcna (c. B.c. 3800); 
and the cylinder-seals and reliefs of the old kings 
of Agado (Akkad), c. B.c. 3500, are still more finely 
executed. At Nippur, prior to b.c. 4000, architects 
already used the arch of burned brick, which 
formerly was supposed to have originated at a 

* The Egyp. word ephah (’ ipt ) Is, however, itself originally 
derived from the Bab. pttu. 

f This garash is the Perso-Indian karattha, which is also a 
weight of 10 shekels. 
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much later period. The Bah. temples, formed of 
brick like Bab. buildings in general, were in 
‘ stage’ form, and had either three or seven storeys, 
the latter number in imitation of the seven planet- 
spheres (see p. 216 b ). The oldest kings already refer, 
in their inscriptions, to palaces, and on a statue 
of Unde a ( c.. 2<JO0) we find even the plan of such 
a building. The surface of each brick was stamped 
with an inscription of six to ten lines, and formed 
a square with a side of 330 mm. ( i.e . £ of a eubit = 
1 Bab. foot). The science of hydraulics was also 
highly developed (dams, canals, sluices, cisterns, 
etc.). From the fragments of vases which still 
exist (beautifully ornamented, and in some cases 
with lengthy inscriptions), formed either of 
alabaster or of clay, we see that pottery had made 
great advances in the very earliest times. The 
same is true of weaving. Long before the time of 
Abraham, the magnificent Bab. carpets and 
mantles were in high repute (cf. Jos 7-*). Music 
and poetry (on the latter see the remarks on Bab. 
literature, below) were sedulously cultivated. As 
early as the time of Gudea we find a twelve¬ 
stringed harp portrayed. To the forms of poetry 
belonged, as we have now learned, a highly- 
complicated atrophic system, as well as the regular 
succession of a certain number of cadences, and 
finally the so-called paralleliamus memhrorum. 
The diorite statues of the Patesi of Sirgulla 
may confidently be matched against the famous 
statues of wood and diorite which belong to the 
Egyp. art of the so-called ancient empire. Special 
skill was displayed, however, by the Babylonians 
at all periods, in engraving ; and their cylinder- 
seals, which date as far back as c. B.C. 4000, show a 
fineness of execution which cannot but arouse our 
admiration. Mythological scenes are the favourite 
subiect; particularly common is the portrayal of 
such as belong to the circle of legends which 
formed itself around Gisdubar (Nimrod). The in¬ 
scriptions appended give, as a rule, simply the 
name and tith» of the owner of the seal and his 
father ; but as these are frequently kings, such 
cylinder-seals not infrequently serve as important 
sources for the tracing of history. Metallurgy, 
finally, was also in an advanced stage in early 
days. The relation of silver to gold was in point 
of value 3 : 40, or 1 : 13 ; \, the same ratio as that of 
the ancient lunar month of 27 days to the 
solar year of 3(50 days. From the first we find the 
Babylonians acquainted also with the smelting of 
iron. The latter was originally obtained from 
meteoric stones, lienee the Sumer, name an-bnr , 

1 heavenly metal.’ They had also learned the 
compo ition of bronze (Sumer, zabur, Semit. 
siparrn) from copper and tin. They were ac¬ 
quainted even with the manufacture of glass. As 
early as c. n.c. 1500 we meet with cobalt-coloured 
glass as an artificial substitute for the costly lapis- I 
lazuli imported from Media. 

The, Literature of Babylon, as was to bo ex¬ 
pected from a people so highly civilised, was of the 
most varied character and greatest extent. Un¬ 
fortunately, in spite of the numerous discoveries 
made by excavation (osp. the remains of actual 
libraries, inscribed oil clay tablets), only the ruins 
of this literature have been preserved ; but in this 
form we have specimens of at least all the more 
important branches. 

hirst, as regards literature in the narrower 
sense, the poetry of Babylon, even the so-called 
secular epic, e.cf. the Nimrod-epos, bore an essen¬ 
tially religiouscharaeter. Totlu; poetical fragments 
which have come down to us either in Sumerian 
alone, or (as is generally the ease) with a Semitic 
interlinear translation as well, belong above all 
the numerous magical forinuhe (with the title 
enna or Mptu , ‘incantation’), as well as a great 


number of hymns to the gods, and penitential 
psalms. While the first-named are composed in 
relatively old and pure Sumerian arid generally 
written ideographically, the last two show an 
admixture of numerous later forms of speech: 
they contain Semit. loan-words and frequent in¬ 
stances of phonetic writing (the so-called imi-sal 
forms or ‘ women’s speech ’ in opposition to the 
‘priests’ speech’ of tlie earliest period). From all 
this, the N. Babylonian and Semit. origin of the 

f ienitential psalms, and of a large number of the 
lymns to tlie gods, may be certainly inferred. 
Moreover, the line of thought in the penitential 
psalms, notwithstanding their being composed in 
Sumerian, is far more Semitic than Sumerian. In 
particular, there appear in them with tolerable 
clearness purer religious conceptions, approaching 
monotheism. While the magical formula) cer¬ 
tainly go hack to a very remote antinuity, the 
penitential psalms may possibly have tuKcn their 
rise somewhere between n.c. 3000 and 2000, i.e. in 
the last centuries before Abraham. In any case, 
they are essentially more recent than the formula 1 . 

By far the greater half of the Bab. literature 
was composed, however, only in the Semit. idiom 
of the country. This is true of certain magical 
forinuhe ( e.g . the so-called ‘burning series’ or 
makhly i.e. burning of wax figures of evil spirits or 
of witches) and many hymns to the gods. To the 
same class belong, above all, the epic poems, of 
which, fortunately, a whole series have come 
down to us, more or less perfectly preserved. 
These poems might with equal propriety be called 
mythological texts, for the purely epic and narra¬ 
tive element in them is constantly mingled and 
combined with the mythological. The most im¬ 
portant and (as is proved by the order adopted for 
the zodiacal signs, the Ham, kusnrikk-u , being last) 
the oldest poem is — 

(a) The Creation-epos. ‘ When heaven above 
had not yet been named and earth below yet bore 
no name—but the ocean (apart, pdn), the primeval, 
their progenitor, and chaos (Tihdmat or mummu T.) 
the bearer of them all, yet mingled their waters 
together, when as yet no cornfield was cultivated, 
and no reed seen — when as yet none of the gods 
existed, no name they bore, destinies were not yet 
assigned, then were born the gods [of 'mummu or 
chaos]; Luklunu and Lakhfunu came forth [lirst], 
icons grew up (=.elapsed?) . . . Anshar and 
Kishar were born, long days passed by till at 
length Anu, Bel, and Fa were produced ; [but tlie 
son of Ea and Damkina was Marduk the creator 
of the world].’ So begins, in remarkable accord 
with Gn l ltr *, this poem, whose commencement 
has also come down to us in Greek in Damascius’ 
Qucest. de. primisprmvipiis. The further course of 
events described is briefly as follows: After the 
above-named gods originated from chaos, a strife 
arose between Tihdmat (o'mn), the female personifica¬ 
tion of tlie primeval ocean, and tlie rest of the 
gods. Anu claims the light to decide the dispute ; 
Till fun at, however, declares war, and binds tho 
tablets of destiny (cf. tlie Urim and Thummim of 
OT) to the breast of her consort Kingu. Anshar,* 
after fruitless attempts, through the medium of 
Anu, Ea, and Marduk, to conciliate Tihamat, 
sends to inform Luklunu and Lakhamu that 
Marduk is prepared to undertake the conllict with 
Tihdmat. The detailed account of this conflict 
between the god of light, Marduk, and the dark 
primeval ocean,f makes up the 4th canto of the epos, 
which fortunately we possess complete. Marduk 
* Originally identical with Anu, An-fiar being — heaven’s host, 
but afterwards differentiated from him, and at a later period 
assimilated to ASsur (Damascius ’A<nra»/>oc). 

f In pictorial representations Tih&nmt appears as a dragon 
(hence the serpent of tho llab. boundary-stones) with % lion's 
head, hence she* is called also lalbu ,, * lion.’ 
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conquers the dragon and his eleven helpers (cf. 
Job 9 13 ), cleaves Tihfmmt, and out of the one-half 
fashions the firmament of heaven, in which he 
assigns their places to the gods Anu, Bel, Ea, and 
to the moon and the stars, while out of the other 
half he fashions the earth. The eleven helpers were 

{ daced in the sky as the zodiacal signs, Merodach 
limself being the twelfth. The connected frag¬ 
ments still extant make it plain that thereafter 
followed a description of how plants and animals, 
and finally man, were all formed by Bel-Merodach. 
Beside this there was another Bab. myth, according 
to which it was the god Ea who formed man of clay. 
Moreover, in the epos, Bel the god of the air and 
of storm, whom the Babylonians portrayed with 
thunderbolts in his hand, is confounded with 
Merodach, a circumstance which points to Babylon, 
whose tutelary deity, Merodach, was called the 
younger Bel. The original notion that the elder 
Bel (Semit. Belli ‘lord’ kclt ££ox'nv) was the 
creator, finds its echo in Genesis (cf. the ‘spirit of 
God ’ of Gn 1 “ with the Sumerian name of Bel, 
En-lilla , ‘lord of the air’ or ‘the wind’). 

{b) The so-called Nimrod-cpos (cf. Gn 10 8 ' 12 ). 
The 12 cantos of this magnificent poem stand in 
evident relation to the 12 signs of the Zodiac, of 
which, however, it is no longer the Bull but the 
Bam that comes first. The hero Gisdubar, also 
called N/lrftdu (for Namrftdu), Namrastt, and 
Gibil-gamis, sprang from a city which afterwards 
completely disappeared, Surippak (on the river 
Surappu?). He becomes king of Erech, where he 
rules as a tyrant, until the gods create Ea-bfini, a 
kind of Priapus, to destroy him. The two, however, 
strike up a friendship after Gisdubar has overcome 
a mighty lion. (This last scene is often depicted 
on cylinder-seals and reliefs.) Together they next 
deliver the city of Erech from the Elamite 
oppressor Khuiubaba (Combabos). Istar, the 
goddess of love, now offers to Gisdubar her hand, 
which, however, is refused by the hero (Canto 6). 
Out of revenge Istar sends a scorpion, whose sting 
proves fatal to Ka-bftnt; Gisdubar himself she 
smites with an incurable disease. In consequence 
of this he sets out, in quest of relief, for the 
dwelling-place of his great-grandfather Sit-napisti 
( — rescue of life), the Bab. Noah (‘ Best ’ i.e. of the 
soul), far away on the ocean in the Isles of the 
Blessed. Witli this aim he first traverses, amidst 
great dangers, the land of Mftshu (Central Arabia, 
or Kf*? of the OT), and then crosses the 
waters of death to Stt-napisti, who (Canto 11) gives 
him a detailed account of his escape from the 
Deluge (see below), heals him of his disease, and 
>resents him with the plant of life. The latter, 
lowover, is snatched from him on his way home 
by an earth-lion (i.e. a serpent). On his arrival at 
Hreeh, he bewails, in the temple of the goddess 
Ninsunna, the death of his friend Ea-bfini, and 
prays the god Nergal to restore the spirit of 
Ea-bfini to him. With the granting of this re¬ 
quest, and a graphic description by Ea-bfini of the 
under-world, the epos closes. 

(c*) The Bab. Story of the Deluge. This is con¬ 
tained in the 11th canto of the Nimrod-epos (see 
previous section). When the great gods, with Bel 
m his quality of storm-god (Bel-Barnman) at their 
head, (letermined to send a flood,* Ea revealed to 
Stt-napisti in a dream how he might save himself 
ljy constructing a ship. Ten gar (120 cubits) was to 
be the height of its sides, and the same was to be 
the width of its deck ; it was to have six storeys, 
each of which was to have seven divisions, while 
* As a judgment on the Bins of the inhabitants of Kurippak. 
This is clear from the close of the Deluge-story, e.g. lines 184-6 
(or, acc. to another reckoning, 1. 170), where we read, ‘ Upon 
the sinner let his sin lie, and upon the transgressor his trans¬ 
gression, but let no Jlood come any more as a punishment upon 
man ’ (cf. the parallel in Gn 8 21 ). 


the area was divided into 9 parts (3 on each side of 
a square ?). Since the length is not specitied, we 
are probably to think of the Bah. ark as square¬ 
shaped, thus forming a cube. On the 7th day the 
vessel was ready ; then for 6 days on end the rain 
fell in torrents, till on the 7th day again the 
storm abated. After other 7 days, during the 
whole of which the ark had been in sight of Mt. 
Nisir (‘rescue’), Stt-napisti sent forth a dove. 
‘ The dove flew hither and thither, hut since it 
found no resting-place, it returned. Then I sent 
fortli a swallow,’ so proceeds the story, ‘ and let 
it go ; the swallow flew hither and thither, but 
since there was no resting-place, it returned. 
Then I sent forth a raven, and let it go ; the raven 
flew away, saw the abating of the waters, 
approached wading and croaking, but returned 
not.’ On the top of Mt. Nisir, S. of Bake Ur¬ 
mia and E. of Assyria,* and thus between Media 
and Armenia (Ararat), the ark stranded. The 
gods smelt with pleasure the odour of the seven 
vessels of incense olfered by Sit-napisti; especially 
gratified was Istar, the goddess of the how ; and 
Ea besought Bel never more to send a flood upon 
the earth. Bel suffered himself to be persuaded,f 
took Sit-napisti and his wife by the band, blessed 
them (cf. Gn 9 1 ), and translated them to I’aradisc. 

We have to note finally that here, as in the case 
of the Creation-epos, both the OT writers, the 
Jahwist (J) and the Elohist (P), have a surprising 
number of points of contact with the details of the 
Bab. text, from which it is evident that these 
coincidences carry us back to a very early date. 

{(l ) Istar’s descent to Hades. Istar determines 
to descend to Hades to free the dead who dwell 
there. As she passes through the seven gates of 
the under-world, all her garments and ornaments 
are taken from her, and Nin-ki-gal or Allatu (for 
Aralatu), the goddess of Hades, orders her servant 
Nam tar the plague-demon, to smite Tstar with 
disease. Meanwhile in the upper - world all 
procreation ceases, owing to the absence of the 
goddess of love, until the gods send Uddusu- 
namir (‘his brightness is fair,’ a transposition of 
the name Namra-uddu or Nimrod) to Allat with 
the request that she would allow Istar to return 
to earth. 

(e) The Namtar-legend. The gods are holding a 
banquet, and send to their sister Nin-ki-gal (Al¬ 
latu), who had been carried oft’by Nergal, a message 
desiring that she would send for the portion of 
food meant for her. Thereupon she sends her 
herald Nam tar to heaven. Nergal’s distrust is 
awakened by this intercourse between his wife and 
the heavenly powers, and he imagines that she is 
planning flight. Accordingly, although he loves 
her dearly, yet, tortured by jealousy, he resolves 
to have her put to death. Ho stations the four¬ 
teen watchers of the under-world as sentinels at 
the gates, and orders Namtar to strike off the head 
of Nin-ki-gal. The latter pleads with her husband 
to spare her life, and she will submit to any con¬ 
ditions, nay, will give to him the sovereignty over 
the earth. Nergal weeps for joy, kisses his wife, 
and wipes away her tears. Unfortunately, the 
other parts of this legend, which has come down to 
us in a copy written in Egypt amongst the Tel el- 
Amarna correspondence, are of so fragmentary a 
character that it is impossible to extract from them 
a connected story. 

(/) The Adapa-legend (also derived from Tel el- 
Amarna). Merodach, the son of Ea, appears here 

* The Assyr. king Assur-nazlr-pal mentions this mountain in 
connexion with an expedition to the land of Zamua. See 
Assyria (p. 

t It is worth noting that Bel, upon a similar occasion, 
namely, after his conquest of Tihftmat, gives up his bow to 
Anu, who solemnly, in prosenco of all the godH, hangs it up in 
heaven (cf. the bow of Gn 9*3 which God sets ‘ in the cloud ’)• 
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under the name of Adapa as the progenitor of man.* 
Adapa, who had broken the wings of the south 
wind, is cited before the god of heaven to justify 
himself. His father, Ea, counsels him not to 
accept of the food ottered him there, as it will 
cause death. Adapa follows this advice, but finds 
that by his refusal he has forfeited immortality, 
since it was really the ‘food of life’ which Anu 
offered him. 

(g) The Etana-legend. Etana 1 K 5 11 ?) 
applies to the sun-god for something to mitigate 
the pains of parturition for his wife. He is referred 
to the Eagle, which can furnish him with the 
requisite ‘ birth-plant.’ As Etana relates to the 
Eagle how in a dream (?) he had seen the gate of 
Anu and that of Istar, the Eagle offers to carry 
him up to heaven. The enterprise succeeds in the 
first instance, and the two arrive at the gate of 
Anu, but in flying to the gate of Istar the strength 
of the Eagle gives way, he falls headlong, and 
Etana atones for his presumption by his death. 
He is transferred as a demi-god to the under-world. 
Shortly afterwards the Eagle also loses his life 
through the cunning of a serpent whose young he 
had devoured. 

(h) The legends of the god Zfi (Sumer. Im-dugud , 
the ‘storm-bird god’). Acc. to one form of the 
story, Zfi steals the tablets of destiny from Bel- 
Merodach, and Kammfm and various other gods 
decline, from fear, to take them back from him. 
Acc. to another text, the god Lugal-banda (the 
moon-god) sets out for the distant mountain of 
Sftbu (in Central Arabia) to overreach Zfl by 
cunning. In the heavens the god Zfl is represented 
by the constellation Pegasus, and Taurus (Mero- 
dach) is his son. 

( i) The legend of the god GIrra(Nergal as god of 

war). A devastating inroad of the Sutau (the 
Semitic nomad tribes of Mesopotamia) directed 
against Babel, Sippar, and Erech, is in dramatic 
fashion connected with the conflict of Nergal and 
his herald, the fire-god (or Nebo), with Merodaeh, 
the tutelary god of Babylon. The mention of the 
Assyrians and the Kassites plainly indicates that 
this poem did not originate prior to the so-called 
Kassile period. 

Special mention is due also to the second tablet 
(written entirely in Semit.) of the exorcism-series 
shurpu, in which the priest in the form of a long 
litany inquires what may have been the trans¬ 
gressions that have brought the punishment of the 
gods on the man who is possessed or sick. 1 Has 
ho perchance set his parents or relations at variance, 
sinned against God, despised father or mother, lied, 
cheated, dishonoured his neighbour’s wife, shed his 
neighbour’s blood?’ etc. The coincidences with 
the Hob. Decalogue, and with the Egyp. Ptah- 
hotep sentences or the Trial of the Dead before 
the 42 judges of the dead, are unmistakable. 

That the Babylonians, as well as the ancient 
Egyptians, possessed also historical narratives in 
romance-form, is proved by the stories of Sargon 
of Agade and Kudur-Dugmal. The former of 
these has also come down to us in Greek from the 

} >en of iElian, only that the Gr. writer has con- 
ounded the name of Sargon with that of Gilgames. 
Sargon is the illegitimate son of a princess, who 
gives birth to him in secret and exposes him to 
perish. The child, however, is brought up by a 
gardener, and in the end comes to the throne. 
The only new element Adian introduces into the 
story is that the boy was rescued by an eagle. 
(This is prob. due to a mistaken combination with 
the Etana-legend.) The legend (in metrical form) 

* In Berosus’ list of the patriarchs, Adapa (Alaparos is a con¬ 
fusion with Ilaprat, the name of the meshonger of Anu) is the 
son of Aloros (i.e. the goddess Aruru, the wife of Ea) and father 
of Amelon {amMu=m an). 
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of the invasion of Babylonia by the Elamite king 
Kudur-Dugmal (a later form of Kudur-Lagamar) 
furnishes at the same time the best proof of the 
historicity of Gn 14. Eor the Heb. narrative is in 
accord with the original inscriptions dating from 
the time of Khammurabi (Amraphel), and not with 
the later Bab. legend. Yet the latter is what we 
should have expected if the Hebrews had first made 
acquaintance with the matter of Gn 14 during the 
Exile. The history knows of only the father of 
Iriaku (Arioch) of Larsa, who was king of lamutbal, 
and resided at DAr-ilu on the Elam.-Bab. frontier ; 
the legend, on the other hand, makes of the city 
DAr-ilu a son of Iriaku, viz. DAr-makh-ili, of whom 
neither the Bible nor the inscriptions contain any 
notice. 

Of great variety, although not belonging in the 
stricter sense to literature, are the other com¬ 
ponents of Bab. writing. Tables of paradigms and 
lexical-lists served to facilitate the learning and 
practice of the Sumer, speech. But along with 
these there were also lists containing only Semitic 
words (the so-called synonym-lists) and forms ( e.g . 
the word-table, WAI v. pi. 45). As an intro¬ 
duction to the complicated writing , there were 
syllabaries and collections of signs. Vcry numerous 
a'lso are the commentaries which the Babylonians 
have left to us. These deal partly with the 
poetical literature, especially with the rare words 
that occur in it, and partly with the explana¬ 
tion of legal and agricultural terms in the old 
Bah. contract-tablets (the so-called a?ia-itti-&u 
series). In such instances whole laws are some¬ 
times quoted verbatim , so that we thus get a 
glimpse of the most ancient codes of the Baby¬ 
lonians. The contract-tablets themselves, which 
have come down to us in great abundance from all 
epochs of Bab. history, do not indeed belong to 
literature, but deserve special mention here because 
they supply us with the most interesting informa¬ 
tion not only about business but about all the 
possible details of private life. 

A sort of counterpart to the lexical-lists is pre¬ 
sented by the lists of names of places, countries, 
temples, officials, and stars, as well as the numerous 
lists of gods. We must mention also the numerous 
omen-texts, medical prescriptions, astronomical 
and mathematical tables, and finally some lists 
connected with the history of literature (e.g. a list 
of epio poems with the names of the authors or 
collectors). The historical literature will be dealt 
with below, when we come to speak of the sources 
of* Bab. history. How the most important of the 
latter, namely, the inscriptions, were brought to 
light, we learn from the intensely interesting 

History of Excavations. As early as 1802 the 
first considerable Bab. inscription, on the so-called 
Caillou de Michaux , a boundary-stone of the 12th 
cent. B.C., was brought to Europe, and soon after¬ 
wards, through the eflorts of the East India 
Company, a whole collection of Bab. antiquities 
(among them considerable inscriptions of Nebuch¬ 
adrezzar) was brought from Bassorah to the 
British Museum and the East India House. But 
it was not till 1811 that Mr. C. J. Kich, the re¬ 
discoverer of Nineveh, was able to explore more 
thoroughly Hillah, the ruins of ancient Babylon. 
In the fifties archaeological research was resumed 
in Babylonia by the Englishmen, W. K. Loftus, 
J. E. Taylor, and A. H. Layard, who discovered 
the ruined sites of Niffer (Nippur), Warka (Uruk or 
Erech), Senkereh (Larsa), Mukayyar (Ur), and Abu 
Shahrein (Eridu); and by the Frenchmen, Fresnel 
and Oppert, who instituted further excavations at 
Hillah (Babel and Borsippa). In these ruins just 
named, in S. Babylonia, the inscriptions discovered 
were all brief, but on account of their antiquity 
they were proportionately important. These con- 
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Bisted for the most part of so-called brick stamps,* 
although in Babel more considerable inscriptions 
were found, dating especially from the period of 
the New Bah. empire. Meanwhile Henry ltawlin- 
son had deciphered the Bab. version (the so-called 
third form) of the trilingual Aclucmennkean in¬ 
scription of Persepolis. The key was found in the 
old Pers. version (the so-called first form), which 
had already been interpreted by G. F. Grotefend 
(1802), Rawlinson, and Burnout, and which had 
been proved, by the two last named in particular, 
to be in an Indo-Germanio language. The work of 
deciphering the third form (whereby also the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Ninevite monuments 
became readable and intelligible) was continued 
and perfected in the sixties by the talented 
Hincks, the Englishman E. Norris, and the Parisian 
scholar Julius Oppert. Later on, in the seventies, 
the excavations m Babylonia, notably at Babel 
and in the surrounding country, were continued, 
especially by George Smith and Hormuzd liassam. 
In the course of liis last expedition (1880-1881) 
Rassam discovered the ruins of Sippar-Agado at 
the modern Abu-Habba, along with the archives 
of the ancient temple of the sun. Moreover, bv 
digging in Tell Ibrahim, 10 Eng. miles E. of Babel, 
he was able to prove once for all that this was the 
site of the ancient Kutha, as Rawlinson had already 
conjectured. 

T*he work of bringing to light the oldest civilisa¬ 
tion of Babylonia (Sumer, as well as Semit.), leaving 
out of account the small beginnings of Loftus and 
Taylor, has been due especially to the Frenchman de 
Sarzec, and to the American University of Penn¬ 
sylvania (Peters and others, and at a later period, 
above all, J. 11. Haynes and the scientific director 
of the fund, Prof. H. V. Hilpreeht). Through 
their excavations at Telloh (187G—1881) and at 
Nifler (1888-1890), the history and archaeology of 
Babylonia have been enriched as they had never been 
before ; from c. B.C. 5000 we can trace continuously 
the civilisation of Babylonia bv aid of monuments 
and inscriptions. Instead of the cuneiform proper, 
the oldest inscriptions still use linear signs, in 
which it is often quite possible to trace clearly the 
figures that form the basis of the system. The 
Americans also discovered at Nifler nearly 1000 
contract-tablets of the so-called Kassito period, 
whose dates now enable us to fix with certainty 
the exact succession of the then reigning monarchs. 

Of Minds’ outside Babylonia, wo must men¬ 
tion above all the clay tablets which were dis¬ 
covered at Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt (see 
Assyria). Among these there are letters to the 
Pharaohs not only from Bab. kings, but also from 
a great many Pimm, and Pal. governors. The 
Bab. writing? and language were then (c. 1400 B.C.) 
employed for diplomatic communications over 
almost the whole of W. Asia. The Elamites too 
borrowed their mode of writing from the Baby¬ 
lonians, as at a later period the Armenians did 
from the Assyrians. Further, it is becoming ever 
more probable that even the so-called Can. or 
Pimm, form of writing, to which the 8. Arabian is 
most nearly allied, was derived not from the 
Egyptians, but from the Babylonians, and as early 
indeed as c. B.C. 2000. It is a transformation into 
cursive of a number of old Bab. si<ms, and may 
have originated in E. Arabia about the time of the 
first N. Bab. dynasty, which was of Arabian 
descent. 

Sources for Bab. History. These are, first 
and foremost, the inscriptions discovered in course 
of the excavations we have described ; but the 

* The only exceptions wero Senkoreh (Larsa) and the adjacent 
Tel Sifr; for thore Loftus found a preat number of old Bab. 
contract-tablets dating from the time of Khammurabi and 
Iriaku (or the epoch of Abraham). 


Assyr. libraries brought to light in the palaces of 
Nineveh have also supplied us with a number of 
copies not only of the Bab. religious writings, 
but also of historical records. In the art. Assyria 
we have already spoken of the so-called 1 synchron¬ 
istic history’ and of the ‘ Bab. chronicle.’ During 
the last two decades there have been recovered 
also numerous remains of Bah. libraries, esp. from 
the time of Nebueh. downwards, reaching as far 
as the Seleucid period. To these we are indebted 
not only for the many Bab. duplicates of the 
remains of Bab. literature hitherto known only 
from the library of Assurbanipal, but also for not 
a few passages that are entirely new. Even at 
Tel el-Amarna, as was already remarked (p. 22P), 
the fragments of two ancient Bah. legends about 
the gods were found. 

Apart from the innumerable contemporaneous 
and original monuments of Bab. kings, and the 
contract-tablets so important for a knowledge of 
chronology and of private life, not to speak of 
other records of a more private character, we have 
to mention as a historical source of the very first 
rank the great Bab. List of Kings. This contains 
the names of the kings of Babel from the Arab 
dynasty down to the last native king Nabonhlus 
(Nabu-na’id), with note of the length of the reign 
of each. Wo have already (p. 222“) referred to 
some poetically embellished traditions. On the 
omen-lists, as they are called, and on the great astro¬ 
logical work, as important historical sources for the 
old Bab. era, we shall speak afterwards, when we 
come to deal with the history of Sargon and the so- 
called younger kings of Ur. Amongst extra-Bab. 
sources, the first rank must he assigned to the 
OT writings (Gn, esp. chap. 14, the Bks of Kings, 
the Prophets, esp. Jer, Ezk, Is 40-66, and finally 
Ezr-Neh). Only a secondary place belongs to the 
scanty notices of classical writers, whose import¬ 
ance is specially due to the fact that they have 
preserved for us some valuable citations from the 
work (unhappily lost) of the Bab. priest Berosus. 
For the New Bab. period, and esp. for the topo¬ 
graphy of Babel, a valuable authority on many 
points is Herodotus, who himself visited Babel 
in the course of his travels. Also in Strabo’s 
geography we line! several interesting details 
regarding Babylonia. On the other hand, the 
information must be pronounced rather untrust¬ 
worthy and inexact which the extant fragments of 
Ctesias give us concerning Bab. history. We have 
already (see Assyria) said all that is most essential 
about the value of the so-called Canon of Ptolemy 
(2nd cent. A.D. ) for Bab. chronology. In con¬ 
junction with the so-called Bah. Chronicle, which 
runs parallel to it, and the list of kings (which 
unhappily is not free from gaps), whose starting- 
point was first accurately fixed by aid of the Canon, 
the latter forms the most important source for the 

Chronology. Besides the Canon of Ptolemy 
and the Assyr. and Egyp. synchronisms already 
described in art. Assyria, important chronological 
data are supplied by the later historical inscrip¬ 
tions, esp. those of Nabonidus, and by some 
earlier monuments. In using these data, however, 
it must always be borne in mind that in all pro¬ 
bability, as early as the time of Assurbanipal, the 
Bab. chronographers had already fallen into the 
error of making the first two dynasties in the list 
of kings successive instead of contemporaneous. 
Consequently, a number of the following dates 
must bo reduced by 368 years, the duration of the 
second dynasty. 

a. A boundary-stone, dated the 4th yoar of king 
Bel-nadin-apli (Hilpreeht, Old Bab. Inscrip. i. pi. 
30), informs us that from Gulkisliar, king of 
the sea-land ( i.e. Gulkisar, the sixth king of 
the second dynasty), to Nebueh. I., there were 
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096 years. Now, since Bel-nadin-apli was the 
immediate successor of Nebuch. I., the first four 
years of his own reign must be added to the 
above number, giving us the round number of 
700 years between the death of Gulkisar and the 
time when the boundary-stone was set up. As 
the latter date is c. B.C. 1118, the death of Gul¬ 
kisar would have to be dated n.c. 1818, or a few 
decades later, for the round number 700 may, if 
need be, stand also for 650 or 660. 

b. Sennacherib relates that 418 years before the 
destruction of Babylon (B.C. 689), Marduk-nadin- 
akhi, the contemporary of Tiglath-pileser I. of 
Assyria, carried away two images of gods from 
the Assyr. city of TkallAti to Babylon. This im¬ 
plies that in B.C. 1107, and during the reign of 
Marduk-nadin-akhi, Babylonia had the upper 
hand of Assyria. Now it so happens that a 
boundary-stone, dated the 10th year of Marduk- 
nadin-akhi, records a great victory gained that 
year over Assyria, so that this 10th year will be 
B.C. 1107, or, in other words, the first year of M.’s 
reign must be dated B.C. 1117. 

C. Assurbanipal, in connexion with tho conquest 
of Elam {c. 640 or later), mentions that the image 
of a god brought back by him from Klam to Erech 
had been carried away from the latter city 1635 
years before, by Kudur-nankhundi. This invasion 
of Babylonia by the Elamites must accordingly 
have taken place c. B.C. 2275. It is quite possible, 
however, that, for tho reason stated above, this 
last number ought to bo reduced by 368 years, and 
that the date should be B.C. 1907. 

d. Nabonidus relates that ho restored the temple 
E-ulmash at Sippar-Anunit ( i.e . Agade), which 
had not been restored since the reign of Shaga- 
raktiburiash 800 years before. This gives us as 
the year of the death of tho latter (which took 
place 750-800 years before Nabonidus, who himself 
reigned B.C. 555-539) a date somewhere between 
n.c. 1300 and 1350. (See further below, under 
Kurigalzu n.). 

e. In the same inscription ( WAI , v. pi. 64) 
Nabonidus states that 3200 years before himself, 
the old king NarAm-Sin, son of Sargon (now known 
to us from the inscriptions as SargAni-sliar-ali, 
king of Agade), founded the temple of Sam as at 
Sippar. This carries us to the high antiquity of 
B.C. 3750 for the reign of NarAm-Sin. This figure, 
however, for the above reason, should certainly be 
reduced to c . B.C. 3400. 

f. Nabonidus further mentions, in an inscription 
which found its way to the Brit. Museum in 1885, 
that Burnaburias restored the temple of the sun 
at Liusa 700 years after Khammurabi. Since 
this undoubtedly refers to tho more celebrated 
monarch of that name, Burnaburias II. (c. 1400- 
1375),* we are enabled thus to fix tho date of 
Khamrnurabi’s reign at c. B.C. 2100. And, as a 
matter of fact, we obtain c. 2139-2084 as the date 
of his reign, if wo follow the later custom of 
adding together the years of dynasties A and B 
as if they had been successive instead of con¬ 
temporaneous, and if we assume (with Dr. Peiser, 
Zeitsc.h. f. Assyr. vi. 264-271) as tho probable 
duration of dynasty C only 399 instead of the 
traditional 576 years (6 sosscs and 39 years, instead 
of 9 sosscs and 36 years). In reality, however, 
Khammurabi, the cont emporary of Abraham, must 
have reigned n.c. 1772-1717 or 1949-1894. 

History of Babylonia. As far back as we 
can go, and thus in any case considerably earlier 
than B.C. 4000, we find Sumerians and Semites side 
by side in Babylonia. Yet we can see clearly 
enough — (1) that tho Semites in the earliest period 
were settled for the most part in the N.W., and 
that they penetrated into Babylonia from Meso- 
* In any case, Burnaburias i. reigned only 40 years earlier. 


potamia (fTarran), while the Sumerians, at a very 
early date, were confined to the extreme S.E. of 
the Euphrates region; (2) that the Sumerians 
were the founders of Bab. civilisation, and that in 
the remotest antiquity they certainly at one time 
occupied the whole of Babylonia. The Semites 
not only employed at all times the Sumerian 
writing , which they accommodated as they best 
could to their purposes, but for a long time (at 
least for oflicial records, such as dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tions) they used the Sumer, language as well. It 
was not till shortly before Sargon of Agade (c. 
B.C. 3500) that in N. Babylonia inscriptions began 
to be composed also in Semitic. 

At the period to which the oldest hitherto dis¬ 
covered inscriptions belong, the canal running 
from N. to S. (the modern Sbatt-el-llai), and 
uniting the Tigris with the Euphrates, formed the 
boundary between two very ancient kingdoms— 
the Sumer, kingdom of Sirgulla (Lagash) or Girsu, 
lvinjj to tho E. of the above-named canal, and the 
semit. kingdom of Uruk (Erech) and Ur to the W. 
of the same canal. A part of the latter kingdom, 
probably the region between Ur, Arabia, and the 
Persian Gulf, on the right hank of the Euphrates, 
was already known as Ki-Ingi, i.e. region of Ingi, 
a name which soon came to he applied to the 
whole kingdom of Erech, but more especially to 
that part of it which lay in S. Babylonia, to tho 
AV. of Sirgulla. The oldest form of this name 
appears to have been Imgur or Imgir. From /w- 
Imgir arose in course of time, through dialectical 
)ronunciation, Shimir , Shumir (from the time of 
<Hammurabi onwards the name for S. Babylonia); 
while the intermediate form Shingar has been 
preserved in the Heb. Shinar , properly Shing - 
har (Gn 10 10 IP). The oldest religious centre of 
the kingdom of Sirgulla was Nun-kior Gru-dugga 
(Kridu, see above, p. 215*’), while that of Erech and 
of tho Bab. Semites in general was Nippur, with 
its sanctuary of Bel of ancient fame. Ace. to 
Talmudic tradition, the biblical Calneh (Gn 10 10 , 
cf. Is 10° LXX, TT)V X^P aV r V Ba ftvX&VOS Kal 

Xa\arrti, od 6 7 rvpyos ^KodofxqOr}) was only another 
name for Nippur, and, in point of fact, in an 
enumeration or the most important cities of Nim¬ 
rod’s kingdom (Babel, Erech, Acead, Calneh), 
Nippur could scarcely be omitted. 

A third kingdom which meets us even in the 
oldest inscriptions (c.g. in those of king En-slmg- 
sag-anna [Bel-shar-shAme?]) as a rival of Erech, 
is that of Kis (written Kis-ki). This name was 
also borne at a later period by a city that lay 
some three leagues N.E. of Babel. A close con¬ 
nexion subsisted between this Kis, whose popula¬ 
tion was also undoubtedly Semitic, and a city on 
the Tigris called Sabban (written Ud-lmn-ki, ‘city 
of the hordes of* tho bow ’), probably the later 
Opis. In the oldest dedicatory inscriptions found 
at Nippur, wo find mention not only of priest- 

I ninces ( Patcsi y e.g. a certain Utuk), but also of 
dngs of Kis {e.g. En-bil-ugun and Ur-Dun-pa- 
iiddu or Amil-Nabu). 

One of the most remarkable of the above- 
named kings of Erech was Lugal-zag-gi-si (Semit. 
perhaps Sharru-mali-imAkki-ldni, * the kin*' is full 
of eternal strength ’). lie calls himself ‘ King of 
Erech, king of the world ( kalaynma ),’ while to his 
father Ukush be gives only the title ‘ patesi of 
Gishban’ (‘ bow-city,’ i.e. ljarran in Mesopotamia). 
Besides Erech, be possessed also Ur, Uarsa, Nippur, 
and Gishban (flair an); Sippar-Agade and Babel 
appear as yet to have played no part in history, 
wnilo both in Kis and in Sirgulla their own kings 
held sway. The date of these old kings of Ereeli 
must be fixed at the latest at somewhere before 
B.C. 4000. Judging from the type of writing, this 
period included also a certain Lugal-ki-gub-ni-gul- 
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gul (Sera, perhaps Sharru-miishaklil-manzazi) and 
his son Lugal-si-kisal, both of whom style them¬ 
selves ‘king of Eroeh, king of Ur.’ The kings of 
Sirgulla, En-ghigalla, and Uru-kaginna must also 
be assigned to the same era. While the two last- 
named very ancient monarchs have left us only a 
few inscriptions, we have all the more monuments 
of Ur-tfhanna (acc. to others to be read Ur-Nin&), 
and of nis grandson E-dingirrana-du.* The latter 
in particular, who by preference styles himself 
‘patesi instead of ‘ king,’ of Sirgulla, must have 
been a great warrior. The so-called ‘Vulture- 
Stele* (now in Paris), the earliest monument of 
old Bab. sculpture, and other recently-discovered 
stones, give us both by word and by picture a 
detailed account of his great victory over the cities 
of Gishban (IJarran), Kis, Sabban, and Az, and 
the consequent deliverance of Ereeh, Ur, and 
Larsa from the hands of the N. Bab. Semites. It 
is an interesting circumstance that already at this 
date there is mention also of a city A-idinna 
(Semit. N&du), in which we may recognise with 
certainty the ‘ Nod in front of Eden * of Gn 4 10 . 
It is, perhaps, the same city which meets us some 
centuries later under the name Agade (Akkad) or 
Sippar-Anunit. To the nephew of E-dingirrana- 
du, the patesi En-timinna, we owe a silver vase, 
remarkable for the fineness of its execution, with 
the figures of animals portrayed upon it. As 
dedicatory inscriptions of this patesx have been 
found also at Nippur, he must certainly, like his 
uncle, have had possession also of N. Babylonia. 

This hegemony of Sirgulla over Erech and Nippur 
may have existed about and after B.C. 4000. 

During the following centuries, however, we 
find Nippur again in the hands of Semit. kings, 
who arrogate to themselves the proud title lugal 
Irish ,, i.e. ‘ king of the world.’ f To these monarchs 
(Ma-ishtu-su and Alu-musharshid) we owe the 
earliest known of Bab. inscriptions composed in 
Semitic. They resided either at Kis or at Agade. 
Shortly thereafter ( c . B.C. 3500) we meet with the 
first real kings of Agade (see above, p. 224*), Sar- 
g&ni-shar-ali (later curtailed to Sargflni) or Sargon, 
and his son Naram-Sin, the latter of whom, how¬ 
ever, no longer styles himself ‘ king of Agade,’ 
but ‘ king of the four quarters of the world ’ ( shar 
Jribrdti arba'i). An omen-tablet, dating from a 
later period, tells us of great expeditions of Sargon, 
reaching as far as the coast of the Mediter., which 
is perfectly credible, for it was the conquest of 
Syria that led to the introduction of the title 
‘ King of the four quarters of the world,’ which 
was actually assumed by Sargon’s son. And the 
evidence that Nar&m-Sin extended his sway far 
beyond the limits of Babylonia is furnished by 
the inscription, coupled with a portrait of him, 
which was found at Diarbekr in N. Mesopotamia, 
and by the alabaster vase which is entitled ‘ a 
piece of booty from the land of Magan,’ i.e. Arabia. 
That at this period the Bab. sway extended over 
N. Syria, Mesopotamia, Elam, and N. Arabia, 
may be regarded as certain, and one of the most 
recent ‘ finds ’ of de Sarzec has proved also that 
amongst the vassals of Nar&m-Sin was a patesi 
of Sirgulla, named Lugal-ushumgal. 

Whether the rule of these kings of Agade en¬ 
dured yet longer we know not. On the other 
hand, the patesi of Sirgulla must have for many 
centuries maintained their supremacy over S.E. 
Babylonia. One of these, the famous Gudea, prob¬ 
ably extended his sway over even the whole of 
Babylonia. In his numerous and lengthy inscrip- 

* Or E-dinrirr&na-jrinna. The name=‘ bringing (going) into 
the house of nis god/ 

t The determinative of place being omitted. * King of Kis ' 
would be lugal Kiah-ki ; but, at the same time, the title lugal 
ld§h contains a play upon the name of the city Kis. 
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tions, all composed entirely in Sumerian, he boasts 
of having brought the stones aud timber for his 
buildings from the most diverse regions and moun¬ 
tains of the west country (Martu) and Arabia. 
Moreover, he conquered Elam, especially the part 
of it known as Anshan (‘asses* land’). Special 
interest is awakened by the mention of the cedar 
mountain Arnanu, the mountain Ibla (for Libia, 
i.e. Lebanon?), the mountain Tidanu of Martu 
(Dedan in the E. Jordan district), and the name 
Martu itself (for Amartu, i.e. land of the Amor- 
ites). Of Arabian districts, we find named not 
only Magan (originally Ma'&n?) or E. Arabia, but 
also Milukh (N.W. Arabia, probably including the 
Sin. peninsula), Kh&kh (near Medina), anil Ki- 
mash (‘district of Mash,’ the modern Gebcl Sham- 
mar). Kh&kh yielded gold dust, Milukh gold 
dust and precious stones, Magan and Ki-mash 
copper. Notwithstanding all this, Gudea no¬ 
where styles himself * king of the four quaitcrs of 
the world,* whence it appears plain that he did not 
actually possess these regions outside Babylonia, but 
simply ensured by treaties the passage of his cara¬ 
vans through them. Of his predecessors (Ur-Ba’u, 
Nam-magh&ni, Ur-Ninsun, etc.) we know nothing 
of this kind ; their sphere of activity was probably 
restricted to Sirgulla. Gudea’s son, Ur-Ningirsu, 
was still patesi of Sirgulla, but shortly thereafter 
a king of Ur named Ur-gur, who was probably of 
Semit. origin, succeeded in subjugating the greater 
part of Babylonia. In almost all the cities of 
Babylonia (Ur, Erech, Larsa, Nippur) we encounter 
temples built by him, and he was, at the same 
time, the first to assume the title ‘ king of Ki- 
Ingi and Ki-bur-bur (Akkad),’ which, at a later 
period, was rendered ‘ king of Sumer and Akkad.* 
But it was his son Dungi who succeeded in de¬ 
throning the last patesi of Sirgulla, one Idimm&ni 
(written Gullu-ka-ni). Dungi also built a temple 
for Nin-Shu-anna (i.e. ‘ lady of Babel,’ to be identi¬ 
fied with Zarpanit the wife of Merodach), and for 
Nergal (Shit-lam-ta-uddu-a) the temple of Shit- 
lam at Kutha, as well as various temples at Sir¬ 
gulla and Girsu (Telloh). To what period Ur-gur 
and Dungi are to be assigned cannot unfortunately 
be determined with certainty, since we do not 
know whether the space of time that intervened 
between them and the kings of Nisin was a long 
or a short one. The very latest date we can assign 
to Gudea is c. B.C. 2500, to Ur-gur and Dungi of 
Ur c. 2400, and to the kings of Nisin c. 2300-2100 ; 
but it is quite conceivable that Ur-gur and Dungi 
reigned as early as c . 2700-2G00, and Gudea c. 
2800. It must further be mentioned that there 
are Semit. as well as Sumer, inscriptions, in which 
Dungi styles himself not ‘ king of Ki-Ingi and 
Akkad,’ but ‘ king of the four quarters of the 
world,’ a circumstance which points to the fact 
that he must have held possession of part of Syria 
and Elam, and thus, as a matter of course, of 
Mesopotamia. 

About the same period we have to place a 
certain Mutabil, governor of Dftr-ilu, who calls 
himself ‘ breaker of the heads of the people of 
Anshan (Elam), uprooter of Barakhsi.* Since his 
special god is Gudi ( = Nabh?), and his capital 
Dhr-ilu, it is certain that the Elamite district of 
Iamutbal, whose capital was also DQr-ilu, derived 
its name from him (Elam. ia = land, and Mutbal 
= Mutabil). The land of Barakhsi is already 
mentioned, in conjunction with Elam, by Alu- 
musarsid of Kis, as a conquered region ; the name 
reminds one both of Barkhazia (a Median province 
in time of Tiglath-piloser ill.) and of the well- 
known Barsua (for Barakhsi may be read Bara’si). 

Of the same date, in all probability, are the 
bricks, found by M. 1’ognon, of the three Patesi 
of Asbnuima (or Umliash), viz. Ibalpil, Ur-Ningis- 
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zidda (or Amil-Nusku), and Kullaku. It in differ¬ 
ent with the inscription of king Anu-banini of 
Lulub, found in tho mountains of Batir (the 
modern Scr-i-pul near Holvan), and esp. with that 
of king Lasirab of Guti. The character of the 
signs used justifies us in assigning these to a 
much earlier date, about the time of Nar&m-Sin 
of Agade, or shortly thereafter. 

The kings of Nisin, of whom we now know a 
whole series (Ishbi-Nergal, Amil-Nindar [Ur-Nin- 
ib], Libit-lstar, Bur-Sin, Idin-Dagan, and Ishini- 
Dagan), were, as their names show, Semites. They 
held Nippur (which is always named first in their 
inscriptions), Ur, Eridu, Erech, and Nisin ; and, 
like trie middle kings of Ur (Ur-gur and Dungi), 
they style themselves * king of Ki-Ingi and Ki- 
lmr-bur (Sumer and Akkad).’ The site of Nisin 
has not yet been accurately determined ; at a later 
period it was pronounced jsin, and in the time of 
the so-called I’ashi-dynasty (kith cent. B.c.) was 
the seat of a Bab. governor, on the same footing 
as Babel itself, Khalvan, Namar, and Usliti. 

The last of these monarchs, Ishmi-Dagan, was 
followed by the so-called younger kings of Ur. 
The first or these was one Gungunu, probably, as 
his name suggests, a usurper. Besides him we 
know of three successive kings, Int-Sin, Bur-Sin 
(written differently from the king of Nisin of the 
same name), and Gimil-Sin. In addition to Ur, 
they held in Babylonia certainly Nippur and 
Eridu, and styled themselves not ‘king of Ki- 
Ingi and Akkad,’ but uniformly ‘king of the four 
quarters of the world.’ Numerous contracts of 
sale, dating from this period, testify not only to 
the nourishing condition of trade, cattle-breeding, 
and agriculture, but also to the political import¬ 
ance of the kingdom. These kings of Ur waged 
successful wars against Zapshali (on the borders of 
Cilicia and Syria), Elam (Ahsban), Lulub (in N.E. 
of Babylonia), Sabu, and Ki-mash (in N. Arabia), 
and other territories. Several of these countries 
became Babylonian vassal-kingdoms, whose princes 
married Babylonian princesses. This was the ease, 
e.g.y with Zapshali, Anshan, and Markhasi. 

Nevertheless, these kings of Ur do not appear to 
have had possession of the whole of Babylonia ; for 
the great astrological work, ‘Illumination of Bel,’ 
which originated at this epoch, and which once 
names even king Ini-Sin, makes it plain that be¬ 
sides the kings of Ur there were kings of Kisharra 
(Sumer, kisharra , synonym, with Icish, ‘ world ’) 
and Akkad. These are mentioned even as rivals 
of the Ur monarchs. We hear also of kings of 
lmgi (of. Ingi in the name Ki-Ingi). Since Imgi 
be- ame afterwards the ideogram for Kaldu, 
‘C/ittldees,’ this will, at the time of the kings of 
Ur, have been the designation of the extreme south 
of Babylonia, the so-called ‘ sea-land.’ The astro¬ 
logical work mentions also foreign enemies, such 
as Elam and Anshan, Guti, the Sntsean nomads, 
Ishnunna, the island of Bahrein, Nituk or Dilmun, 
tho land of Khattu, and very frequently the land 
of Martu. If this first mention of the llittites is 
IdgMy interesting, still more worthy of our atten¬ 
tion is the connexion in which Martu (the west 
land) is introduced. This implies that at that 
»eriod Ur exercised supremacy over the whole of 
’alestine (including the eastern Jordanic territory 
and Coole-Syria). For, when the king of Ki¬ 
sharra (N. Babylonia) in passing snatches the 
sceptre of Ur, Martu at the same time falls into 
his hands. The name Sab Manda (or Umman 
Manda, a designation at a later period of the Scy¬ 
thians and Modes) also occurs in the astrological 
work, where it is applied to the Elamite mountain¬ 
eers, who carried off the image of Bel (the god of 
Nippur). 

To the same period (c. b.c. 2100-1900 at the 


latest) ought to be assigned, in all probability, 
certain kings of Erech, who have left us inscrip¬ 
tions, viz. Sin-gashit (who, like Gisdubar, styles 
himself son of the moon-goddess Niu-sun, and 
whose possessions, besides Erech, included the 
Elamite border-laud of Amnanu) and Sin-gamil. 
A vassal of the latter, named Ilft-ma-ilu (properly 
Uft-ma-Gisdubba, but generally called simply 
lld-ma), tho son of Nab-shimla, was the founder 
of the so-called 2nd dynasty in tho Bab. list of 
kings (B.C. 1948-1580). Within the last decades 
of the younger kings of Ur falls also the attack 
upon Erech by the Elamite monarch Kudur- 
nankhundi (see above, p. 224 ft ). 

The younger kings of Ur were followed by the 
kings of Larsa (c. b.c. 1900-1750 at the latest). 
One of the first of these was Niir-llammtin , who 
takes the title ‘shepherd of Ur, king of Larsa.’ 
His son Sin-idinna first arrogated to himself the 
additional title, * king of Ki-Ingi and Ki-bur-bur 
(Sumer and Akkad),’ which implies that he must 
have extended his sway from the region of Ur and 
Larsa as far as N. Babylonia. His successors 
bore the same title; we know two of them— 
one whose name also began with Sin, and another 
the Elamite king’s son Iri-Aku , who as king 
of Larsa took the names also of Kiin-Sin ana 
Arad-Sin. (All three forms of the name mean 
‘servant of the moon-god.’) 

About the same time as Sin-idinna assumed tho 
title ‘ king of Sumer and Akkad,’ an Arabian 
dynasty established itself in Babylon, which now 
for the first tiino becomes of political importance. 
This is dynasty A of the Bab. list of kings. Acc. 
to the most probable reckoning, it lasted from 1884- 
1580 B.C.,* and its kings were the following :— 

years years 

Sumu-abi. .15 Samsu-il&ria 36 (son of former) 

Smnu-la-ilu . 35 Abishu’a . . 25 ,, 

Zabi'u . . . 14 (son of former) Ammi-satana 25 „ 

Apil-Sin . . 18 ,, Ammi-zaduga 22 „ 

Sin-mubnllit 80 ,, Sarasu-eaUna 31 „ 

Khannnu-rabi 55 „ 

As we mentioned already, Iri-Aku, the contem¬ 
porary of Khammurabi, was of Elamite origin, 
llis father Kudur-Mabuk was king of the border¬ 
land of Iamutbal (see above, p. 225 b ). It was the 
latter who, under the protection of the Elamite 
king Kudur-Lagamar (see above, p. 222 b ), dethroned 
the Semite kings of Larsa, and installed his son 
Iriaku in their place. In an inscription Kudur- 
Mabuk even calls himself adda {i.e. in W. Semit. 
malik, ‘king’) of Martu. This renders perfectly 
intelligible the account given in Gn 14 or Kudur- 
Lagainar’s (Cliedorlaomer’s) attack upon the terri¬ 
tory extending from Sodom to Elath. King Tud- 
ghul (Tidal) of Guti (Goiim), and Khammu-rabi 
(semiticised Kimtu-rapaltu, hence Amarpal, the 
Amrapbel of Gn 14 1 ) of Babylon, were vassals of 
the Elamites. As early as the reign of Sin- 
muballit, Iriaku had captured the city of Nisin, as 
we learn from dates in contract-tablets. An in¬ 
scription of Iriaku’s further mentions the capture 
of Erech. The later Bab. legend (see above, p. 
222 b ) could even tell of a plundering of Babylon by 
K u d u r - Lagam ar. T h e en erge tic K h am m u rabi (prob. 
B.C. 1772-1717) succeeded, however, in shaking off 
the Elamite yoke, and in driving not only Iriaku of 
Larsa, but also his father Kudur-Mabuk, out of 
Babylonia. In this way the supremacy over the 
west land (Martu) came into Khaminurabi’s hands, 
as is perfectly established by recently discovered 
inscriptions, in which not only Khammurabi, but 
his third successor Ammi-satana, take the title 
‘ king of Martu,’ in addition to such Bab. titles as 
‘ king of Babel,* or ‘ king of Sumer and Akkad.’ 

* It is certainly no fortuitous circumstance that in Egypt, 
about the same period, an Arabian dynasty, the so-called Hyksoe, 
held rule. 
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From the time of Khammurabi onwards, the 
city of Babel ( Bab-ill , ‘gate of God,’ Sumer. Kit¬ 
tling irr a and Tin-tir, the latter — ‘ seat of life ’) con¬ 
tinued to be the residence of the Bab. monarchs. 
Although the above-named king was of Arabian 
descent, yet the Babylonians, down to the latest 
generations, considered him, on account of his ex¬ 
pulsion of the Elamites and his canal works, to be 
the real founder of the Bab. kingdom, which from 
his time onwards was inseparably associated in 
men’s minds with the metropolis Babel. The pros¬ 
perity of the country under his rule and that of his 
successors is witnessed to by a number of contract- 
tablets. In one of the latter, dating from the 
reign of Apil-Sin, we encounter Abi-Wimu as a per¬ 
sonal name, as the father indeed of one JSha-martu ; 
showing that the biblical name Abraham was 
current in Babylonia even two generations earlier 
than Khammurabi. Nearly about the same date 
falls also the founding of the Assyrian empire (see 
Assyria). This took its rise probably from Nisin, 
for ltesen of Gn 10 ia is the same name as Nisin (cf. 
Unuk with Uruk, Erech), and the royal name, 
Ishmt-Dagan, meets us both at Nisin and at Assur, 
and that too at the earliest period, c. B.C. 1800. 

The Arabian dynasty (A in kings’list) was in all 
probability succeeded immediately by the so-called 
Kassite dynasty (C of list, c. B.C. 1580-1180), which 
derives its name from the ancient designation 
Kash for Elam. This explanation is to be pre¬ 
ferred to that which derives the epithet from 
Koo-ircuoi, the wild mountaineers who were subdued 
by Sennacherib, and who by him are certainly 
called Kassil. The founders of the Kassite dynasty 
were natives rather of the extreme south of Baby¬ 
lonia, bordering upon Elam, the region which was 
called Kardunias, i.e. land of the Kardu (dialecti¬ 
cally Kasdu) or Kaldu. In the time of the Kassite 
dynasty this name was extended to designate the 
whole of Babylonia. 

The first king of this dynasty was Gaddash (in 
kings’ list Gandish), who styles himself ‘ king of 
the four quarters of the world, king of Sumer and 
Akkad, King of Babalam.’ We have no very 
exact details till we come to the seventh king, 
Aqu-kak-rimi (also called simply Agu), the son of 
Ur-Ziguruvash. lie calls himself ‘king of the 
Kassites and Akkadians, king of the wide land of 
Babel, who causes numerous peoples to settle in the 
land of Ashnunnak, king of Padan (Mesopotamia, 
cf. the OT ‘ Paddan-aram ’) and Alman (the district 
E of Mesopotamia and S. of Assyria), king of the 
land of Guti, widely extended peoples, the king 
who rules the four quarters of the world.’ lie 
records how he brought back from the land of 
Kliani (N. Syria) the images of Merodaeh and 
Zarpanit, which had formerly been carried off. 
Kliani (also called Akhflnu, Iakhftnu, and Khiana) 
is the region between Carchemish and 'Azaz, hav¬ 
ing Arpad for its capital. The proper home of the 
Hittitos was Khani-rabbat, the ‘ great Kheta-land ’ 
of the Egyp. inscriptions, to the N. of the above 
region, between Mar'ash and Malatiyeh. As the 
territorial name Khattu was probably originally 
Khantu, an invasion of Babylonia by the Hittites 
must have taken place shortly before the reign of 
Agu-kak-rimi. Now the accession of the latter 
must be dated c. B.C. 1500, and this mention of 
predatory incursions of the Hittites into Babylonia 
thus tallies pretty well with the first mention of 
the Hittites in the Egyp. inscriptions under 
Tahutmes III. (B.C. 1503-1449). 

With the third or fourth successor of Agu-kak- 
rimi begin the relations of Babylonia with the 
aspiring empire of Assyria. (The details have 
already been fully given in article Assyria, hence 
in what follows we shall notice only what has no 
connexion with Assyr. history). The first kings 


about w hom w T e again possess detailed information 
are those who had diplomatic relations with the 
Pharaohs A men hot ep in. and IV., and w hose 
letters have been recovered through the famous 
‘ find’ of clay tablets at Tel el-Amarna (see above, 
p. 223*). The circumstance that at that period 
(shortly before and after B.c. 1400) Babylonian was 
the language used for official communications all 
over WT Asia, is now readily explained as the con¬ 
sequence of the hegemony of Babylon over the 
western land, which endured for centuries (from 
the time of the younger kings of Ur till c. 
B.C. 1600). 

From the correspondence between Kallimma- 
Sin of Kardunias and Nimmuria (Amenhotep in.) 
of Egypt, we gather that the father of Kallimma- 
Sin (probably Kurigalzu I.) had formerly given his 
daughter in marriage to Amenhotep ill., and that 
a daughter of Kallimma-ISin’s is now to be sent to 
the harem of Amenhotep. The same subject, that 
of marriage and gifts, is discussed in the letters of 
king Burnaburias II. (B.C. 1410-1380?) to Nap- 
khuraria (Amenhotep IV.) the son of Nimmuria. 
Burnaburias speaks of himself as the son of Kuri¬ 
galzu, and of the latter as the contemporary and 
friend of Amenhotep III.; presumably, therefore, 
B. was a younger brother of Kallimma-Sin, who 
must have died young. Of the Assyrians B. speaks 
as his own subjects, but of the land of Kinafihu 
Canaan) as an Egyp. province through which his 
ambassadors have to pass. 11 is also mentioned that 
the friendly relations between Egypt and Babylonia 
date from the time of the Bab. king Kara-indas, 
i.e. the fourth or fifth predecessor of Burnaburias 
II. Burnaburias II. was probably succeeded by 
Kudur-Bel (who reigned at least eight years); then 
came Kara-khardas , the son-in-law of the Assyr. 
king Assur-uballit, who reigned but a short time, 
and was succeeded by his sou Kadashman-kharbi 1. 
The latter conquered the Sutiean nomads, and 
constructed fortresses for defence against them in 
the land of Amurrft (Ccele-lSyria). On account of 
his relationship, however, to the Assyr. king, he 
was not regarded as a genuine Kassite, and was 
assassinated. Shuzigas (or, acc. to another account, 
Nazibugas) was placed upon the throne, but was 
immediately deposed by the Assyrians, who in¬ 
stalled in his place Assur-uballit’s grandson, Kuri¬ 
galzu II. (1364-1320?) who was still in his minor¬ 
ity, It is impossible to say for certain wdiether the 
previously mentioned (p. 224 a ) Shaijaraktiburius, 
the son of Kudur-Bel, was a rival King (perhaps 
during the minority of Kurigalzu II.), or whether 
he directly followed Kudur-Bel. The first, how¬ 
ever, appears the more likely. In a recently-dis- 
covered passage of the synchronistic history {IIP, 
new series, v. 108) there is reference to internal 
complications during part of the reign of Kuri¬ 
galzu II. The latter, tlie ‘ king without an equal,’ 
was a powerful monarch ; he conquered the city of 
ShAsha in Elam, i.e. the well-known Susa, and 
assumed the title of ‘king of Sumer and Akkad, 
king of the four quarters of the world.’ The name 
of the Elamite king whom he conquered was 
Ivhurba-tila. Kurigalzu II. was succeeded by 
Nazi-maruddas (1320- 1295), KadaSman - turgu 
(1294-1278), KadaSman-buria$ (1277-1276), an un¬ 
named king (1275-1270), Shaqarakti-surias (1269- 
1257), Bibeias (1256-1249), Bel-Sum-idind (1248- 
1247), Kadashrnan kharbi II. (1247-1246), and Bam- 
mdn-kum-idma (1246-1240). See Assyria. Under 
the last three Babylonia had much to suffer from 
the inroads of the Elamite king Kidin-khutrutas. 
An upward movement, however, again took place 
during the 30 years’ reign of llammdn-&um-u%ur 
(1239-1209) and the reigns of his son Mdi-Sipak 
(1208-1194) and his grandson Marduk-pal-idina 
(1193-1181). To the time of these three kings 
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belong the oldest known boundary-stones with the 
zodiacal signs portrayed upon them.* (These are 
fully described by T. G. Pinches, in his Guide to 
the Nimroud Central Saloon t London, 1886, pp. 
44-55). After tho last of these Kassite kings 
Zamama-Sumddina (B.c. 1180) and Bcl-Sum-idina 
(1180-1177) there followed a Semitic reaction, 
which connects itself with the 

Dynasty of Pashi (1177-1043). Unfortunately, 
the name of the founder of this new dynasty is un¬ 
known. Tho fourth, in all probability, of its kings 
was Nakd-kudurri-uzur (Nebuchadrezzar) /., the 
son of Nindar-nadin-sumi (written Nin-ib-sum-mu). 
lie waged war on the mountaineers of E. Babylonia 
(including Elam), and also on the land of Martu. 
Unfortunately, his inscriptions do not make it 
perfectly clear with what part of Syria he engaged 
in hostilities, but it appears to have been the 
district of Antilibanus, for in an inscription which 
ought probably to be ascribed to him there is 
mention of a war against the peoples of the land 
of Khattu and against Ammananu (cf. Lamanan 
of the Egyp. inscriptions). From an elegiac poem 
we learn that the statue of Bel had been captured 
by the enemy, but was then recovered by Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar. On this occasion the king consulted 
the ancient oracles of the astrological work 
‘ Illumination of Bel,’ where in point of fact there 
is mention of the return of the statue of Bel from 
Elam to Nippur in the time of the younger kings of 
Ur. From all this it is quite plain that when 
Nebuchadrezzar received the kingdom it was in a 
dilapidated condition. 

Nebuchadrezzar was succeeded by Bd-nadin- 
npli. Then came Marduk-nad in - ak hi (see above, n. 
224 a ), who reigned B.C. II 17 -c. 1100, Marduk-sapUc- 
zirirn , and Jlammdn-pal-idina (see Assyria). The 
next to the last of the eleven Pashi kings was 
Marduk-akhP-irha (B.C. 1064-1052). To his reign 
belongs a boundary-stone, on which we read tho 
name of a Khabirito, Kudurra the son of Basish, 
along with a certain Kassa and one Khirbi-Bel. 
Wo know also of a Khabirite, Kharbi-shipak, from 
another text which treats of campaigns of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians in Phoenicia ( WAI t 
pi. 34, No. 2). This shows that tho Khabiri , who 
play an important rfde in the Tel el-Amarna corre¬ 
spondence as enemies of Jerusalem, cannot possibly 
be the Hebrews, but must have been Kassite 
Babylonians. 

The Pashi dynasty was followed by the kings of 
the Sea-land, i.c. the district in the extreme south 
of Babylonia. The Kassite nationality of this 
dynasty, which lasted from B.C. 1043-1022, is 
evident from the names of its kings— Swnnas- 
shipaky Ea-mukin-ziriy and KaMd-nadin-aJchi. 

The next dynasty was that of Bazi, which in¬ 
cluded three kings who reigned from 1021-1002, viz. 
E-ulmash-shakinshumi , Nindar-kudurri-uzur, and 
Amil-Shukaniuna. These were followed by a single 
Elamite king, whose name has not been preserved 
(1002-906). This whole period, from tho end of the 
Pashi dynasty, was a stormy one. Shortly before, 
the temple of Samas at Sippar had been destroyed 
by the Sutiean nomads; then during the reign of 
Kassh-nadin-akhi there was a great famine—so 
that the land had no rest. It was not until the 
next, once more a Babylonian dynasty, that better 
conditions were again inaugurated (B.C. 995-732). 
The first king, Nabd-mukin-apli, to whose reign 
an extant boundary-record must be assigned, 
reigned 36 years (b.c. 995-960), and Nabd-pal - 
idinay who is known from Assyrian history as 
a contemporary of Assur-na$ir-pal, also had a 
reign of more than 30 years (e. b.c. 885-853). Be- 

* For the proof that It Is really the twelve-fold division of the 
Zodiac that is represented here, see F. llomraers ‘Astronomic 
der alien Chaldaer' in Auslayid, 1891-1802. 


tween these two reigns there is an unfortunate 
gap, which as yet is represented by only a few 
names. Only the last four kings of this dynasty 
are included in the kings’ list. 

To Nabft-pal-idiria we owe the beautiful Cultus- 
tablet of Sippar, which is adorned with a relief of 
the sun-god. It was this king that restored the 
temple of the sun which had lain in ruins since 
the ravages of the Sutoeans, and re-established his 
worship in Sippar. From the reign of his son 
and successor mardu/c-Suni-idina down to the rise 
of the New Babylonian empire under Nabo- 
polassar, the history of Babylon, so far at least as 
known to us, is connected in tho closest fashion 
with that of Assyria (to which article the reader 
is referred for details). During this period Baby¬ 
lonia was in complete political dependence upon 
Assyria. When independent movements show 
themselves, they proceed almost invariably from 
the Ivaldi (Chaldmans) in 8. Babylonia, who were 
the Semitic successors of the Kassites, aud from 
the nomadic Aranwean tribes between Elam and 
Babylonia. The host type of these Kaldi princes 
is Marduk-pal-idina II. , the Merodach-baladan ol 
OT, and contemporary of Sargon and Sennacherib 
(see Assyria). A votive inscription of his (in the 
Berlin Museum) contains a grandiloquent descrip¬ 
tion of the prosperity of the land under his sway 
as compared with the misery of the * rulerless 
time’ that preceded his reign. 

Of Ohaldman origin were also the founders of 
tho New Babylonian empire, Nabopolassar and 
his son Nebuchadrezzar II. 

Nabd-pal-uzur (B.c. 625-605) wrested his inde¬ 
pendence from Assyria, and caused himself to bo 
proclaimed king of Babylon. We have inscriptions 
of his, in which he speaks of building temples at 
Babel and Sippar, and of constructing a canal at 
the latter city. Some Bab. cities, however, such 
as Erech, stiU belonged to the Assyr. king Sin- 
sar-iskun. Willi the view of conquering and 
dethroning the latter, Nabopolassar allied himself 
with the Manda king (Arbaces? See Assyria), 
i.e. with the leader of the Medo-Scythian hordes. 
While Nabopol. advanced in person with his army 
against N. Mesopotamia, the Manda hordes burst 
into Babylonia, where they plundered the cities 
that still owned the Assyr. sway, and into Assyria 
itself, where, c. B.C. 607, Nineveh fell into their 
hands, and was utterly destroyed. In order to 
help Nabopolassar, who was bard pressed by the 
Assyrians, the Manda invaded also tho territory 
of tlarran. It was upon this occasion that the 
very ancient temple of tho moon, which existed 
there, was destroyed. Thus, by the aid of the 
Medes, the Babylonians came once more into 
possession of Mesopotamia, and so paved the 
way towards Syria. There, in B.c. 605, at Car- 
chemish, the crown-prince Nebuchadrezzar defeated 
Necho of Egypt, and in consequence of bis victory 
was acknowledged as sovereign lord by the whole 
country as far as the S. border of Palestine. 
Amongst others, homage was done to him by 
Judah in the person of its king Jehoiakim. Tho 
news of his father’s death recalled Nebuchadrezzar 
to Babylon. 

Nabu-kudurri-uzur II. (the Nebuchadrezzar of 
OT), during his long reign of 44 years (B.c. 604- 
561), contrived to make Babylonia in the fullest 
sense the heir of the shattereo Assyr. empire. At 
the same time, by his building activity, he con¬ 
verted bis capital Babylon into one of the most 
magnificent and most beautiful cities of antiquity. 
His chief attention was directed to the Bel-temple 
Sag-ilia at Babylon, and the Nebo-temple Zidda 
at Borsippa, but he by no means neglected the 
temples at Sippar, Kutha, Erech, Larsa, and Ur. 
In addition he constructed in Babylon new streets, 
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embankments, and palaces (cf. the Greek legend 
of the ‘hanging gardens’ of Semiramis), and forti¬ 
fied the city by double walls, so strong that it 
might be deemed impregnable. 

As the inscriptions of Nebuch. speak of almost 
nothin" but his buildings, we have to gain in¬ 
formation about his numerous wars from various 
extra-Babylonian sources, such as the OT and the 
classical writers. We know the course of events 
in Judah , where, at the instigation of the warlike 
Pharaoh Hoplira (Apries), Zedekiah, a Babylonian 
vassal, renounced his allegiance, an act to which 
Nebuch. replied by laying siege to Jerusalem 
(2 K 25 1 ). The fall of Jerusalem in B.c. 587 led 
to the exile of the Jews in Babylon (B.C. 586-537), 
and made of Judah a Bab. province. A similar 
fate befell the other states which, in reliance upon 
Egypt, had withheld their tribute from Babylon, 
viz. Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon. Tyre, 
however, in spite of a 13 years’ siege, could not be 
taken, but had to resume payment of the former 
tribute. Ilophra, after the defeat of his army by 
Nebuch. (b.c. 587), ventured on no further attack, 
and it was not till 568 that Nebuch. again took 
the field against Egypt (where meanwhile Amasis 
had dethroned Hopiira), and occupied some parts 
of the Delta. Of a war carried on by Nebuch. 
against the Arabs of Kedar we know from Jer 
4928-33 j n ^e course of the war which the Median 
king Cyaxares waged with Lydia, Nebuch. used 
his influence, after the battle on the Halys, B.C. 
585, to bring about peace between Lydia and 
Media. By this politic step he prevented his 
dangerous rival from becoming too strong. Within 
the reign of Nebuch. also falls an event, which at 
a later period under his successors proved to have 
been charged with fateful issues for the New Bab. 
empire,—the occupation of Elam by the newly- 
arisen kings of Ansan in N. Elam. As late as 
the beginning of Nebuch. ’s reign Jeremiah knows 
of reigning kings of Elam (Jer 25“), whereas in 
585 Ezekiel already speaks of the Elamites as dead 
and gone (Ezk 32 24 ). We know that an Indo- 
Germanic princo of Pers.-Aoluemenidman origin, 
named Teispis (Tshei’spis), proclaimed himself king 
of Ansan c. B.C. 600. He was the great-grand¬ 
father of the famous Kuras (Cyrus), and he left 
behind him two sons. The elder, Kuras by name 
(grandfather of Cyrus), fell heir to the kingdom 
of Ansan, which he probably enlarged by conquer¬ 
ing the rest of Elam ; the younger, Ariaramna, 
founded for himself a kingdom in E. Iran. He 
was the great-grandfather of * Darius the Mede,’ 
the future king of Persia. What share Nebuch. 
had in this conquest of Elam wo know not, but 
some share in it is suggested by a recently-dis¬ 
covered inscription, according to which Nebuch. 
brought back an image of Istar from Susa to 
Erech. 

The son and successor of Nebuch. was Amil- 
marduk (the Evil-merodach of OT), who reigned 
from 561-560. It was he who released the unfor¬ 
tunate Jehoiachin of Judah from his prison (2 K25 27 ). 
Failing to establish himself on a right footing with 
the priests, ho was murdered by his own brother-in- 
law, Nergal-shar-uzur (the Neri-glissar of classical 
writers), who had the priests upon his side. 

Neriglissar (B.C. 559-556) was married to a 
daughter of Nebuch., and even during the reign of 
the Tatter enjoyed the greatest consideration, as is 
proved by various contract-tablets. Like his father, 
Bel-sum-iskun, he bore the title mbit imga (‘the 
exalted sage’), a circumstance which proves at 
the same time that Neriglissar is to be identified 
with the Rab-mag ( — mbit imga) Nergal-sharezer 
of Jer 39 8 - 18 . Nerigl.’s inscriptions tell us of his 
building of temples and of the completion of his 
palace in Babylon. The passage which runs, * the 


rival and adversary I destroyed, the foes l exter¬ 
minated, the insubordinate opposers 1 consumed,’ 
refers not only to the murder ot Amil-Marduk, but 
also to foreign enemies, in whom we should probably 
recognise the same Manda hordes whom Nabonidus 
shortly afterwards drove back from Mesopotamia. 

Neriglissar died in 556, leaving a son scarcely 
come of age, Ldbashi-Mar dale , who, according to 
the judgment of the priests, was not lit to rule on 
account of ‘ bad character’; and was consequently 
deposed the same year. A Babylonian, not a 
Chaldee, was called to the throne in his room, 
Nabu-na’id (‘ the god Nebo is exalted ’), the 
Nabonidus of the classical writers, who reigned 
from B.C. 555-539. He was more a lover of anti¬ 
quarian research than an energetic ruler. He 
rebuilt a whole series of the oldest Bab. temples, 
e.g. at Sippar, Larsa, and Ur, and at the same 
time instituted elaborate inquiries into the history 
of the building (cf. the dates that have been thus 
recovered, above, p. 224 & ). On the other hand, with 
the most painful snyness ho avoided Babylon, even 
when its situation was one of extreme peril; it 
was his son Bel-shar-ttznr, the Belshazzar of 
Daniel, who, in the capital, carried on the work of 
government, without, however, bearing the title 
of king. Nabonidus’ first concern was to rebuild 
the ancient temple of Sin in IJarrnn. The Manda 
king Istuvigu (i.e. the Median prince Astyages) 
had, however, invaded Mesopotamia, and it was 
only when he had been repelled through the assist¬ 
ance of king Kuras of Ansan (i.e. the well-known 
Cyrus king of Persia, B.C. 558-530) that Nabonidus 
was aide to prosecute his building design. This 
repulse of the Manda took place c. b.c. 554 or 553. 
Through his decisive victory over Astyages (B.C. 
550), Cyrus became at the same time king of the 
Median empire ; consequently the Bab. Chronicle 
now calls him ‘king ot Parsu,’ instead of giving 
him his official title, ‘ king of Ansan.’ In the year 
547 took place the successful campaign of Cyrus 
against Croesus of Lydia, during wlii'di Nabonidus 
and the king of Egypt had joined the league 
formed against Cyrus. The latter was now 
master of the whole of Asia Minor. The punish¬ 
ment of Egypt was deferred till the time of Cyrus’ 
successor (Jambyses (B.C. 525), but that of Baby¬ 
lonia came in 539, in which year (16th Tammuz, 
i.e. about the beginning of July) Cyrus got posses¬ 
sion of Babylon, through the treachery of its 
oriests, without drawing a sword. Three and a 
lalf months later he made his triumphal entry 
into the city, and eight days afterwards his 
general Gubaru (Gobryas) caused the king’s son, 
i.e. Belshazzar, to be put to death (cf. also Dn 5). 
Nabonidus was spared, and banished to Karmania. 
This w'as the end of the independence of Babylonia, 
and the beginning of the groat Persian world- 
empire. Nevertheless, the kings of Persia did every¬ 
thing possible to mitigate the lot of the Baby¬ 
lonians : they allowed the native form of worship 
to continue ; exalted Babylonian to the rank of one 
of the three languages of the empire (Persian, 
Elamite, Babylonian; see above, p. 223 a ); and 
called themselves upon Bab. inscriptions ‘ king of 
Babel, king of the countries.’ Under the mild 
rule of Cyrus, the day of return also drew nigh for 
the Jews who had remained true to the old home. 
Thus the end of the Bab. empire means at the 
same time the beginning of the Jewish community, 
whose real commencement coincides with the re¬ 
building of the temple predicted in Is 44 28 . When 
in the fatter passage Cyrus (Koresh) is called by 
J" ‘ my shepherd,’ there is here an allusion to the 
Elamite etymology of the name Kuras (‘shepherd’). 
According to Strabo, the Aryan name of Cyrus 
was Agradates. 

The later history of Babylon is bound up with 
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that of Persia, and afterwards of Alexander the 
Great and his successors, the Seleucid and Araacid 
kings. The names of all these rulers occur in 
connexion with the dating of Bab. contract-tablets 
and in other inscriptions. There is extant, for 
instance, a cylinder-inscription of Antiochus So ter 
from Bin* Nimroud, in which also the queen 
Stratonike (Astartanikku) is commended to the 
>rotection of the Bah. gods. Not only so, but the 
Jab. literature, even bilingual (Sumer.-Semit.) 
hymns not excepted, was still copied out and 
cherished as late as the Parthian era. The agri¬ 
cultural impoverishment of the country under the 
Parthians led, however, to the gradual dying out 
of the tradition of the priests which had been so 
long preserved. The knowledge of the ancient 
writing and speech was utterly lost until in our 
own century it was recovered through the acute¬ 
ness and enthusiasm of European scholars, and is 
now in ever-increasing measure shedding light upon 
the history of the most ancient civilisation, hut 
above all upon biblical history. 
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BABYLONISH GARMENT (ij^tf rn~N, i/aVfy ttolkLXtj, 
IIV Bab. mantle). — The Ileh. means, literally, 
‘mantle of Shinar’ (Jos 7 21 ), the name by which 
Bab. was known to the ancient Hebrews. Natur¬ 
ally, it is not an easy matter to decide, even 
approximately, what kind of garment this can 
have been. Jos (Ant. v. i. 10) gives rein to 
his imagination, and describes it as ‘a royal 
garment woven entirely of gold,’ or ‘ all woven 
with gold.’ There is no doubt that a dress of this 
description would be ‘ goodly ’ in the extreme. 
The probability is that it was a garment of 
embroidered stuff, such as Babylon was famed for 
(cf. Pliny, viii. 74, and Martial, En. viii. 28) ; and 
the statement in the Bereshith Rabbit (§ 8f», fol. 75. 
2), that it was a robe of purple (an opinion which 
R. Chanina bar It. Isaac also shared ; cf. j^imchi on 
Jos 7 21 ), is just as likely to bo correct as any other. 
There were probably many centres of the weaving 
industry in ancient Babylon, that of Sippar being 
most likely the chief. Many tablets referring to 
woven stuffs have been found on the site of that 
city, and testify to the extent of the industry ; and 
long lists of dress material and garments hoar 
testimony to the diversity of the work and the 

ntterns used. The common expression lubulti 

irme is generally taken to mean stuffs woven in 
patterns of various designs, like embroidery, the 
weaver of such cloth being called i&par (or usbar) 
birmi. T. G. Pinches. 

BACA, THE YALLEY OF (K?=n pry).—A valley 
through which pilgrims pass to Zion (Ps 84® AV’; 
RV has ‘ weeping,’ m. ‘ balsam-trees’). Ancient 
versions, including LXX and Vul^., render valley 
of weeping , possibly from confusion between '22 
(‘weeping’) and spp, whose plural (2 8 1 Ch 

14 u,ir> ) designates a tree , variously identified with 
the mulberry (AV and RV), the pear tree (EXX 
1 Ch 14), the balsam- (Gesenius), and th opoplar or 
aspen (Tristram, Nat. Jlist.). 

If an actual valley (the article is not quite con¬ 
clusive ; see Ec 3 1(J , where two undoubtedly ideal 
places have the article), it may be identified either 
with ‘the valley of Aehor, i.c. troubled (Jos 7 24 * 26 
etc.); * the valley of Rephaim’ (2 S 5 18 - 22 , Is 17 s ); 
a Sinaitic valley with a similar name (Burckhardt); 
or the last station of the caravan route from the 
north to Jerusalem (Renan, Vie de Jfisus, c. iv.). 

Perseverance and trust not only overcome diffi¬ 
culties, hut turn them into blessings ; this is the 
lesson, whether the valley he real or only (as the 
Vulg. vallis lacrymarmn has become) an emblem 
of life. * A. S. Aglen. 

BACCHIDES (Baxx^rjs) is first mentioned as a 
friend of Antiochus Epiphanes (Jos. Ant. xii. x. 
2). Under Demetrius Soter he held the gover¬ 
norship of Mesopotamia, and was sent to establish 
Alcimus in the high priesthood (see Alcimus). 
Upon the death of Judas ho drove Jonathan across 
the Jordan, garrisoned a number of positions in 
Judaea, and, having thus pacilied the country, 
returned to Demetrius (B.C. 160), or more probably 
was recalled by direction of the Romans. Two 
years later he was sent back in response to an 
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appeal from the Syrian faction, who imagined that 
Jonathan in his fancied security might ho taken 
unawares. Jonathan, however, threw himself into 
the fortress of Betlibasi, not far from Jericho. To 
this B. laid siege; but, when his own peril in¬ 
creased through the success of the sallies against 
him and the rising of the country in his rear, he 
accepted Jonathan’s proposal for a treaty of peace. 
Jonathan was invested (n.C. 158) with the governor¬ 
ship of Jiukea, and B. covenanted to withdraw the 
Syrian forces (but not completely, see l Mae 10 12 ), 
and he himself finally left the country (l Mac 7 8 ' 20 
9 1 * 73 , Jos. Ant. xii. x.-xiir. i.). K. W. Moss. 

BACCHURUS {Mk X ov P os), 1 Es O 24 .—One of the 
‘holy singers’ {IrpoxpdXrai), who put away his 
‘strange’ wife. There is no corresponding name 
in the list of Ezr 10 24 , where there are three porters 
and one singer to answer to two porters and two 
singers of 1 Es. The name here may be a cor¬ 
ruption of Uri ('tin) in Ezra. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

BACCHUS.— See Dionysus. 

BACENOR (haK'/juup, 2 Mac 12 3a ), a Jewish 
officer, apparently a captain of horse, in the army 
of Judas Maccabams which went to attack 
Corgias, the commandant of Idunnea (or Jamnia, 
1 Mac 5 M , Jos. Ant . XII. viii. 6). 

BACKBITE.— To bite behind the back. Ps 15* 
only, ‘He that b* th not with his tongue’ (Srj, KV 
‘ slandereth ’). Backbiter, Ro L 3t) only (/cardXaXos); 
cf. (in Kushw. Hist. Coll. 1659, i. 492) ‘ Diogenes 
being asked what beast bit sorest, answered, Of 
wildc beasts, the Back-biter; of tame, the Flatterer.’ 
Backbiting is found as an adj. Pr 25** 4 The north 
wind bringeth forth rain : so doth a b. tongue an 
angry countenance ’ (">np 4 a tongue of secrecy ’), 

Sir 28 J4 * 16 ; and as a subst., Wis l n , 2 Co 12 20 
(xaraXaX/a, tr* 1 in 1 P 2 1 4 evil speakings’). 

J. Hastings. 

BACKSIDE is used in AV as tr. of three words : 
—1. nnx *ahar , Ex 3 1 4 he led the Hock to the b. of 
the desert’ ; RV 4 back’ ; but the Heb. is a prep, 
here, 4 behind the desert’ (cf. 11® 4 the maidservant 
that is behind the mill ’), that is, to the pasture- 
lands on the other side of the desert from the 
Midianite encampments. 2. Tina ’d/rdr, Fix 26 12 
4 the b. of the tabernacle,’ RV * back ’; the Heb. 
is a subst. in the plu., 4 hinder parts,’ as in 33 28 
4 thou shalt see my back parts,’ 1 K 7 a (~2 Ch 4 4 ) 
‘ hinder parts,’ Ezk 8 1<J 4 backs.’ 3. 6Trta0ev, Rev 5 1 
4 a book written within and on the b.’ ; RV 4 back ’ : 
but the back of a book is not the same as the re¬ 
verse side of a roll. St. John was struck, not only 
with the fact that the roll was sealed, but also 
with the amount of writing it contained. lake 
Ezekiel’s (2 10 ) ‘ roll of a book . . . written within 
and without,’ it had writing on both sides, which 
was as unusual with an ancient roll as with modern 
printer’s manuscript. J. Hastings. 

BADGER, BADGERS’ SKINS (dnn tahash, nhy 
ovrjp 'OrCth tehdshim )• — LXX. tr. ttlids him by 
vaKlvdiva and vdvOiva, and Vulg. by ianthince, which 
signifies sky-blue. Some ancient VSS translate 
the word black. There is, however, no etymo¬ 
logical reason for this. 

The badger, Meles taxus, L., is found in moderate 
numbers throughout Syria and Pal., and possibly 
in the Sin. desert. But it is not found in sufficient 
numbers to make it probable that it could furnish 
material enough for the upper covering of the 
tabernacle (Ex 25 5 26 14 35 7 * 23 etc.). Such skins 
would be too light for the purpose, still more so for 
sandals (Ezk 16 10 . In this passage the Heb. has 
tahdsh alone, without '6r6th. The AY has added 


‘skins’ without italics. The RV lias 4 sealskins’[m. 
‘porpoise-skins’] in all the passages). There is, 
moreover, no philological warrant in Heb. or cog¬ 
nate languages for the translation of the AV badgers 1 
skins. The Arab, for badger is ghurcir , andk-el- 
ard, and fanjnl. None of these names lias any 
connexion with tehdshim. The Arab, word tuhas 
signifies the dolphin. The Arabs of the Sin. desert 
use the skin ot the Ifnlicore Ifcmprichii , Ehr., a 
cetacean found in the Red Sea, for making sandals. 
This is called ton, and the flesh of it is eaten. It 
is quite likely that the skin of the dolphin would 
be similarly used. It is no objection to the use of 
this hide for making ladies’ sandals that it was 
coarse. Its firm texture would fit it for the use 
intended, and the currier’s art would adorn it suit¬ 
ably for the high-born wearers. Such durable and 
waterproof skins as those of the dolphin and 
halicore would be eminently appropriate for cover¬ 
ings of the tabernacle. Another species of the 
flame genus, Halicore Tabernaculi, Russ., is also 
met with in the Red Sea, and could have furnished 
its quota of skins. 

It is clear that the * ordth tehdshim , whatever 
their colour, were procurable in Sinai in quantities 
sufficient for making coverings to the tabernacle, 
and were at the same time suitable for sandals. 
It is unlikely that seal skins (so the RV) were 
found in sufficient quantities, if indeed the word 
tHhdshim means that animal. It may be, how¬ 
ever, that it covers not only the dolphin, but the 
halicore, porpoise, seal, and other marine animals 
having a general resemblance to the dolphin 
type. In any case we may safely reject the badger. 
(See Davidson on Ezk 16 J0 and Dillm. on Ex 25 s .) 

Cl. E. Rost. 

BA2AN ( viol Baiav). —The name of a tribe other¬ 
wise unknown, which on account of its hostility to 
the Jews was utterly destroyed by Judas Mac¬ 
cabeus (1 Mac 5 4 ). 

BAG.—1. oqhn ,c ?3 ; irr/pa ; bag for food, slicp- 

berd’s wallet, or scrip for a journey, made of a kid’s 
skin with a strap fastened to each end so as to hang 
from the shoulder, and holding one or two days’ 
allowance of bread, raisins, olives, cheese, etc. ; 
one of the emblems of the pastoral and pilgrim 
life; parent of the bunting-bag and portfolios of 
higher office. Into it David put the pebbles when 
going to meet Goliath (1 S 17 40 ). The command to 
dispense with it (Mt 1U 10 , Mk G H , Lk 9 s ) meant for 
the disciples complete trust in those visited, in 
their message, and in their Master. 

2. D’? (Arab, kty), bag for merchant’s weights, 
made of stout cotton, leather, or in the form of a 
flexible rush-basket. This bag is still a necessity 
with the Syrian peasant or trader when selling 
from house to house his olive-oil, figs, grape-syrup, 
cheese, etc. The special warning against false 
weights (Dfc 25 18 , Pr 20 2 *) was due to the fact that 
pebbles and odd pieces of metal were doubtless, 
then as now, used thus as weights, putting the 
purchaser at the mercy of the seller. Hence the 
Arab, proverb, ‘ The hand of an honourable man is 
a balance.’ 

3. B. for money, purse. In this connexion we 
have— 

(a) D*3 ki$. Pr l 14 , Is 46®, where the use of the 
commonest word for bag seems suggestive of waste. 

(b) nni? harif (Arab, harilnt), 2 K 5 23 , into which 
Noaman’s gift was put. The occurrence of the 
same word in Is 3 23 (AY ‘crisping pins,’ RY 
4 satchels ’) would suggest that some kind of 
ornamentally-woven pouch or satchel was used. 

(c) Tiy fgrtir (Arab, qurrat), something tied f 
either round about like a parcel, or at the neck 
like a pouch. The purse of the mod. Syrian 
peasant is a little hag, sometimes of woven silk 
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thread, but usually of yellow cotton. The open 
mouth is not drawn close by a string, but is 
gathered up by one hand, and then by the other 
the neck of tlie bag is carefully whipped round. 



The ceremony of tying and untying is still a 
quaintly arresting feature in its use. It was such 
a purse that was found in the sacks of Joseph's 
brothers, Ga 42 :i5 . Job compares the irrevocable 

t ast to the purse with a seal on its string, Job 14 17 . 

In blessed prosperity is money in a bag with 
holes, lfag l tf . Similar to this zerdr or tied-bag 
was the /iciXXc [vtlov in Lk IS 113 22 33 , and in Jn 12° the 
y\iocr<T6KOfxoi' f a term derived from the pouch for the 
mouth-piece of a musical instrument. 

(d) In the NT this bag or purse is also expressed 
bv (Mt 3 4 10 9 , Ac 21 11 , Rev l 13 15«). A modem 
illustration of this is found in the waist-belt of 


the Syrian peasant, which is double for a foot and 
a half from the buckle, thus making a safe and 
well-guarded purse. G. M. MACKIE. 

BAGGAGE. -Tn AV Jth 7 2 , 2 Mac 12 21 ‘the 
women ami children and the other b.’ ( a.iro<TK(\rf )). 
RV gives b. for ‘carriage’ at I S 17 22 , ’ M , and for 
‘carriages’ at Is 10- 8 , Ac 21 10 ; and Amer. RV 
gives b. for ‘ stuff’ at 1 8 25 18 30 24 . See Carriage 
and Stuff. j. Hastings. 

BAGO (A Bay< 5 , B Bared), 1 Es 8 40 . —The head of 
a family who returned with Ezra from Babylon, 
called BAGOI, 1 Es 5 14 ; Bigvai, Ezr 2 14 . 

BAGOAS (Ba7t6as). —A eunuch in the service of 
Hoi of ernes (Jth 12 n * 1S - 16 13 s 14 14 ). The same name 
appears in Persian history as that of the eunuch 
who poisoned Artaxerxes Ochus, and according to 
Pliny (HN XIII. iv. 9) it is the Persian equivalent 
of the Gr. et ’rouxos. J. A. Sklbie. 


BAGOI (A Ba-yof, B B oaal), 1 Es 5 14 .—2066 of his 
descendants returned from captivity with Zerub. 
Called Bigvai pop), Ezr 2 14 (2056 desc.), Neh 7 18 
(2067); Bago, I Es S 40 . 

BAGPIPE.—See Music. 

BAHURIM (D’-jrp).—The place where Miehal is 
parted from her husband Phaltiel, as she is being 
taken back to David at Hebron (2 S 3 1(i ). The 
village also where Shirnci lived ; he carne out thence 
to curse David when fleeing from Jerus. towards 
.Jordan (2 S 16 c ). In this village .Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz took refuge when carrying news to 
David from Jerus.; they concealed themselves in 
the well of a house, and so managed to elude the 
servants of Absalom, who had been sent to capture 
them (2 S 17 JS ). According to the account of 

David’s flight from Jerus. (ch. 15 ff.), it seems that 
he did not take the southern and more usual road 
to Jericho, which passes through Bethany, but 
adopted the shorter and more diflieult route, which 
runs in a N.E. direction over the Mt. of Olives. 
The Targ. preserves a tradition which identifies B. 
with Almon (Jos 2I 18 ), the modern Almit, about 4 
miles N.E. of Jerus. and 1 mile beyond Anathoth 
(AnAJa), near the S. boundary of Benjamin. This 
view, which is accepted by most moderns, agrees 
with the local details supplied by the narrative of 
David’s flight. After leaving the summit of the 
Mt. of Olives (15 ;i0 16 1 ), David made his way down 
the E. slopes of the range towards Jordan. A ‘ rib ’ 
or ridge of bill apparently ran parallel to this N. 
route, from which it was separated by a 
ravine or gully (16° ‘let me go over now’), 
so that Shimci, running along the top of 
the hill, could cast stones and dirt at the 
king with impunity. Barhumitc (2 S 23 31 
vpnp) is clearly a mistake for Baharumite 
—a native of Baburim, which is more 
correctly given by the Chronicler (1 Ch 
11 33 'pnpn ; point ’Pinpn the Bahurimmite). 

J. F. Stunning. 

BAITERUS {Bcurypovs, AV Meterus), 1 
Es 5 17 .—The sons of B. returned with 
Zerub., to the number of 3005. It probably 
represents a Jleb. place-name beginning 
with Beth- : but there is no corresponding 
name in the lists of Ezr 2 and Nell 7. 

II. St. J. Thackeray. 
BAKBAKKAR (npPi?P).---A Eevite (1 Ch 
9 1R ). See Genealogy. 

BAKBUK (pnp^).—The ancestor of cer¬ 
tain Nethinim who returned with Zerub. 
(Ezr 2 51 , Neh 7 58 ). Called A CUB (1 Es 5 :n ). 

BAKBUKIAH (n'pspj). — 1 . A Levite who ‘dwelt 
at Jerusalem’ (Neh ll 17 ). 2. One of the porters 

w ho * kept the ward at the storehouses of the gates * 
(Neh 12 25 ). See Genealogy. 

BAKEMEATS. —Gn 40 17 only, * all manner of 
b. for Pharaoh’ (Ileb. lit. ‘all kinds of food of 
Pharaoh's bakers’ work ’). Dr. Murray (Oxf \ Eng. 
Dirt.) gives the meaning of b. as simply ‘pastry, 
a pie.’ It is any kind of meat baked or cooke«l ; 
cf. Chaucer, Prologue to Cant. Tales , 345 — 

‘ Witlioute bako mete was never his hous 
Of fleissch and flssch/ 

And Shakespeare, Hamlet , I. ii. 180 — 

‘ The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.’ 

J. Hastings. 

BAKING. —See Bread. 

BALAAM (n«b).—Nu 22-24. 31 s - ls , Dt 23‘ (Neh 
13-'), Jos 13» 24 s -»», Mic 6 5 , 2 P 2' 5 , Jude y.“ Rev 2". 
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The subject of a very remarkable story in con¬ 
nexion with the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. The present narrative has arisen from 
the combination of several more or less ancient 
traditions. According to the latest, embodied in 
the Priestly Code (P), and contained in Nu 31 8 * 1(5 
(comp. Kev 2 14 ), Balaam was a Midianitish coun¬ 
sellor, who persuaded his people to seduce the 
Israelites by means of certain immoral rites. This 
is probably to be connected with the great sin of 
Baal-peor (Nu 25), or, to be more accurate, with 
the affair of Cozbi (25 fif *), which has been combined 
with the story of Baal-peor (25 1_r> ), the former being 
connected with the Midianites, the latter with the 
Moabites. In revenge for this, Balaam was after¬ 
wards slain with the princes of Midi an (Nu 31 8 , Jos 
13 22 ). It has been conjectured that this story arose 
partly out of a dilliculty on the part of the priestly 
narrator in conceiving ot a heathen being an inspired 
prophet of God, partly from ( lie need of accounting 
tor the great sin of the Israelites. It is, however, 
very doubtful whether this story belongs to the 
earliest form of P, and it is by Kuencn assigned 
to the very latest redactor. It is significant that 
Kev 2 14 definitely connects the immorality with 
sacrificial rites to heathen gods,—a fact implied, but 
not distinctly stated by P. 

The more ancient and far more picturesque story 
is that contained in Nu 22-~24. According to 
this, Balaam is a prophet from Pethor, which is by 
the Euphrates, a place otherwise unknown, who 
is bribed by Balak, king of Moab, to come and 
pronounce a curse on the Israelites. Balaam 
earnestly endeavours to carry out Balak’s wishes, 
but by divine inspiration pronounces a blessing 
instead of a curse. lie is dismissed by Balak, and 
returns to his home, and is heard of no more. It 
is obvious that this story has no point of contact 
with that of P, and can be reconciled with it only 
by modifying or eliminating 24 20 . If Balaam had 
returned to his home he could not be in the 
Midianitish camp immediately afterwards. It is 
generally admitted that Nu 22 2 -24 belongs to the 
composite narrative known as JE. But there is 
some difference of opinion as regards the critical 
analysis of the passage. Some, having regard to 
its general unity of purpose and sentiment, have 
assigned it in its totality to J ; others refer only 
the episode of Balaam’s journey to J and the 
rest to E. It is probable, however, that here, as 
elsewhere, there has been a more continuous 
interweaving of the two sources. The sacrificial 
rites of 22 4(, -23 :<0 seem to point to E, and the 
symmetry of that section seems to require that it 
should be referred in the main to one source. On 
the other hand, the episode of Balaam’s journey, 
with little doubt, belongs to J. There are also 
signs of composite authorship in other parts. Thus 
22 ;ja and 22 2b are evidently duplicates, so are vv. 2 and 
4l ’. A helpful criterion is the distinction of divine 
names in certain verses of ch. 22, esp. 8 and 20 ; 
where, as in 23 4 , an anthropomorphic character is 
assigned to God Himself as contrasted with the 
angel of J" of v. 22 etc. It seems therefore right to 
assign vv. 8,10 * 12 and 20 to E, but these pretty clearly 
carry with them vv. R * 15M6 . It matters little how 
wo assign the remaining verses, as both accounts 
must have contained statements of the same kind. 
But if J is the fundamental account, vv. 4 ’ 7 will 
belong to it. Ch. 24 involves a further question. 
If the prophecies of ch. 23 belong to E, it is 
probable that these belong to J. But they are 
believed to have undergone a very considerable 
revision and expansion by a later reviser, either 
before or after the union of J and E. The passage 
esp. assigned to a late date is vv. 20 ' 24 , which refers 
(o the period of Assyr. ascendency. The insertion 
of 1 the elders of Midian 5 in 22 4 - 7 is probably the 


work of a much later reviser, who thereby thought 
to connect the story more closely with that of P. 

If this analysis is in the main correct, there will 
be found a considerable difference of character in 
the stories of J and E. According to the first, 
Balaam makes no difficulty about going, nor does 
he receive any revelation forbidding it, but of his 
own accord he intimates to Balak that as a prophet 
he is entirely under the control of J". Balaam dis¬ 
covers his sin in going, only by the intervention of 
‘the angel of J",’ and at once proposes to return. 
For the first time he is permitted to go, but only 
on the condition that he does not attempt to resist 
the inspiration of God. 22 :{6 is indeed referred by 
some to the reviser of JE, but some such limited 
permission is at any rate implied in v. 88 . When 
Balaam arrives at Iviriath-huzoth, he is shown the 
whole company of the Israelites dwelling according 
to their tribes. The spirit of God comes upon him, 
and he bursts into a rhapsody of praise, suggested 
in its form by the sight before him. The chief 
thought is the splendour of the huge encampment 
in its ordered array— 

‘ As pardons by the rivor side, 

As lipn-alocs which J" hath planted, 

As cedar trees beside the waters.’ 

What Balaam, according to the story, foretells, is 
the increase in the multitude of the people and the 
oower of their king. This provokes Balak’s anger; 
le smites his hands together, and would have dis¬ 
missed Balaam at once ; but with great dignity the 
latter justifies himself, and, regardless of Balak’s 
wrath, he proceeds to predict the destruction, first 
of Moab, then of Edom, at the hand of the king of 
Israel. Balak himself seems overawed by the torrent 
of inspired rhetoric, and he has nothing more to 
say to the prophet, who immediately retires. J’s 
narrative is terse and vigorous throughout, full of 
quaintness, yet always dignified and picturesque 
without grandiloquence. What remains of E’s 
narrative falls distinctly below it in point of 
literary merit. It is more ornate, out less really 
beautiful. There is a tendency to what appears 
like an artificial repetition of similar inciuents. 
Balak twice appeals to Balaam, who twice in his 
turn appeals to God, and twice receives an answer 
from Him. Thrice Balak builds for Balaam seven 
altars, and otters a bullock and a ram on every 
altar, and the language in which Balak’s command 
is given and carried out is repeated each time. We 
might add that thrice Balaam pronounces a 
blessing instead of a curse, only that the third 
blessing of E lias disappeared in ch. 24 to make 
way for the blessing of J. There is, moreover, 
besides its anthropomorphism, a want of spontaneity 
and naturalness about the story. We feel this in 
the way that Balaam parleys with God (23 4 ). He 
tells Him that he has prepared the seven altars, and 
offered a bullock and a ram on every altar, and 
implies therefrom a hope that He will grant his 
wish; and there is an almost mechanical view of 
inspiration in the thought of the word put in 
Balaam’s mouth (23 s ). What a difference between 
this and the thought of J (21 3 ), that the Spirit so 
takes possession of him that his whole nature is 
aglow ! Then again, how unnatural comparatively 
Balak’s conduct is 1 How strange that no should 
have put up with Balaam’s utterances so com¬ 
placently, and contented himself with a mild 
remonstrance. (See Hexateucii, Numkkrs.) 

But the most important difference in the 
stories is the contrast which they present in 
the character of Balaam. In J there is nothing 
reproachful in his conduct. He acts up to his light 
with perfect consistency. But the Balaam or E 
is of a much lower order. He has indeed a 
higher perception of the moral beauty of righteous- 
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ness. He ran say with all sincerity, ‘ Let mo die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his’ (23 lu ). This can hardly at so early a date 
mean, 4 May I in some future state have the 
rewards, even without the reality, of a righteous 
life here,’ but, * May I in my last moments have 
the satisfaction of feeling that 1 have lived a 
righteous life to the very end.’ But, in spite of 
such noble sentiments, tbe Balaam of E is a 
selfish, grasping man. lie covets the rewards of 
Balak, and is restrained from taking them only by 
a sordid fear of God, who could make the conse¬ 
quence of so doing worse than losing t hem. Ho is 
not content to know God’s will, but tries by every 
means in his power to cajole God into changing 
His mind, or, in other words, making wrong right. 
Five times he attempts to obtain God’s consent, 
and always fails. It may be thought that this 
estimate of Balaam’s character as portrayed in E 
assumes a higher view of God and morality than 
E may be supposed to have had. The God of 
l S lf>* w was not ‘a man, that he should repent.’ 
But could this be said of the God of E ? Probably 
not; but, at any rate, Balaam’s persistence is 
evidently due to selfishness and greed. 

Borne regret may be felt on the ground that such 
a critical analysis of Balaam’s story destroys its 
value as the study of an instructively composite 
character. But this is not so much so as appears 
at first sight. The great sermon of Bp. Butler, 
for example, depends almost entirely on the nar¬ 
rative of E. His allusion to P’s story as part of 
Balaam’s career does not atlect his main argument 
much more than the words of Mieah (G 6fr *) erro¬ 
neously put by him into Balaam's mouth. The 
real value of Ins sermon arises out of his insight 
into human nature and motive. On the other side, 
it is only fair to state that the critical process 
removes at least one very serious moral difficulty, 
that, as the narrative now stands, God allows 
Balaam to go on certain conditions, and before the 
conditions have been violated is angry, and punishes 
him for acting on this permission. 

The date and origin of the Balaam story cannot 
be determined with certainty. The reference to 
the subjugation of Moab (24”), if we suppose that 
these are prophecies only in a literary sense, seems 
to point, for the .Tahwistic narrative, to a date 
posterior to David’s Moabitish war (2 S 8); and 
it is hardly likely to be much later—indeed it 
is highly probable that the story is based on a much 
earlier legend. The speaking of animals is a 
common feature of the early folk-lore of many 
nations, and this incident has its obvious parallel 
in the Jahwistic story of Paradise. Among some 
of the Norwegian peasantry the belief that bears 
could speak, and refrained from doing so only 
from fear of man, continued down to comparatively 
recent times. 

LrrRRATtTRR.—The wtory and character of Balaam have been 
the subject of a lar^o number of treatises and sermons. By far 
the best known, and generally acknowledged to be the most 
valuable, is the proat sermon of Bp. Butler upon the character of 
Balaam. Arnonp; those of more recent date may be mentioned 
the sermons of F. D. Maurice and Isaao Williams. 

E. H. Woods. 

BALAH Jos 19 3 . — A town of Simeon, 

perhaps the same as Bcalotli, and apparently the 
Bilhan of a parallel passage 1 Ch 4* 9 . None of 
these is known. C. R. Conder. 

BALAK (p)? ‘making empty or waste’).— 
A king of Moab who, according to a story pre¬ 
served in Nu 22-24, hired the prophet Balaam 
to curse the Israelites before tlieir entry into 
Canaan. See Balaam. F. H. Woods. 

BALAMON (BaAa/4WR, AVBalamo).—A town near 
Dothaim (Jth 8 8 , cf. Ca 8 11 ). 


BALANCE (D?j]ito, njjj, £vy6v).— Weighing was per¬ 
formed from early times in Egypt, and was probably 
thence borrowed by the Hebrews. All Oriental 
balances were equal-armed, the principle of lever¬ 
age in the steelyard having been apparently an 
Italian invention, carried into theEast under Homan 
influence. In Egypt before the Exodus, balances 
of all sizes were employed ; the larger ones having 
a fixed pole for support, a beam of several feet in 
length, and large scale pans hung by cords. To 
test the evenness of the balance a tongue was 
attached to it, but instead of observing the tongue 
against a long vertical sling of the balance, as in 
modern times, the ancient tongue was below the 
beam, and the verticality of it (and evenness of the 
beam) was observed against a plummet. As the 
plummet was easily set swinging by a lurch of the 
stand, the characteristic action shown in weighing is 
for the man to steady the plummet with his hand 
in order to read its position. Smaller balances were 
held in the hand, hung by a cord. The beam was 
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a circular bar, tapering to the ends; the suspension 
was by a hole through it, or sometimes merely by a 
string tied around it, which would give great 
opening for fraud ; the pans were hung by cords, 
which passed through slanting holes cut in the 
beam, emerging in the width of the ends. 

In OT the balance appears as a regular article 
of daily use. Abraham weighs four hundred 
shekels of silver for the field of Ephron (Gn 23 16 ) ; 
and soon after Eliezer gives weighed jewellery, an 
earring of half a shekel and two bracelets of ten 
shekels, to Kebekah. The total weight of the gold, 
silver, and bronze used for the tabernacle is all 
stated (Ex 38- 4 '~ 9 ) ; and the weight of the offerings 
raado at the dedication (Nu 7 13 etc.). And this 
is quite in accord with the style of the elaborate 
summaries of weights which the Egyptian scribes 
used to reckon up at this period. This preciseness 
of weighing, however, seems to havo been lost to 
the Hebrews in Pal., as there is no record of the 
weighing of metal for the temple, and David 
mentions quantities in the vaguest manner (1 Ch 
22 14 ), while the habit of using the balance seems to 
have revived in the later and more commercial 
times, to judgo by the frequent mention of it in 
late books. 

The falsification of the balance was common 
among the Hebrews as shown by continual denuncia¬ 
tions of the practice. Tn Leviticus just balances are 
enjoined (19 :ltJ ), as by Ezekiel (45 ln ); and Amos (8 ft ), 
Micah (G 11 ), and the Proverbs (11 1 ) specially inveigh 
against false balances. The exactness of the 
balance was even considered a divine matter, as 
well as the precision of the weights (Pr 1G 11 ). 
For these references to the standards, see WEIGHTS 
and Measures. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

BALD LOCUST.—See Locust. 

BALDNESS, loss of the hair.—Two forms are 
contrasted in Lv 13 40 * 48 , nrp,-? or crown-baldness 
(<pa\dKpiofjia i LXX), and nnaa or forehead baldness ; 
the Heb. name referring to the fictitious appear¬ 
ance of height which it gives to the head {dva<f>a- 
Xdvriofxa, LXX). These forms are also distinguished 
by Aristotle {Hist. An. iii. 11. 8). Baldness did 
not render the Israelite ceremonially unclean, and 
thus differed from the Bahercth zaraath or spot 
of the contagious parasitic disease Tineatonsurans 
or ringworm, the condition described by Celsus as 
ophiasis; while the other form of spot mentioned 
along with it in Lv 13, Bohah or psoriasis, is not 
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contagious (Lv 13 30 ), and did not therefore make 
the sufi'erer unclean. Baldness is not a sign of 
old age in the Bible, like grey hair; but is re¬ 
garded as due to excessive labour with exposure to 
the sun, as in those employed in the siege of Tyre 
(Ezk 29 18 ), among whom it may have been induced 
by the salt water and a salt iish diet, supposed in 
Shetland to causo baldness. An Arab, poet calls 
crown-baldness the baldness of slaves, while the 
other form is called noble baldness, as due to the 
pressure of a helmet. It was to be a sign of the 
degradation and servitude of backsliding Israel, 
that instead of curled and dressed hair they were 
to show baldness (Is 3 24 ). 

‘ Bald-head ’ was a term of reproach (2 K 2 s8 ), as 
was calvus among the Homans, and <pa\asp6t among 
the Greeks (see Suetonius in C<ns. 45. 3, and Aristo¬ 
phanes, Nubes, 240 ; Equitcs , 550). Synesius wrote 
a defence of baldness of which an Eng. tr. w T as 
published by Eleming in 1579. A more famous 
defence was Ilucbald’s remarkable alliterative 
poem of 13G lines, de laudibus calvitii, each word of 
which begins with the letter C (Dornavius, Amphi- 
theatro Sapient, Socrat. i. 290). 

Baldness seems not to have been common in Bible- 
lands, nor is it very frequently noticed among the 
Jews to this day. The name of Kareah , father of 
Johanan (2 K 25 <J2 ), means ‘ bald-head,’ and Korah 
refers to baldness, as Lat. name Calvus (Gn 36 B,1B , 
Ex 6 21 ). Possibly, the frequency of ceremonial 
shaving of the head may have had some effect 
in preventing it. This reason is given by Hero¬ 
dotus for its rarity in Egypt (iii. 12). Mummy 
heads, though often shaven (see Gn 41 14 ), are seldom 
bald. T have found only three bald heads out of 500. 
Egyptians generally concealed baldness by wear¬ 
ing wigs, and one nunale head in the Camb. Mus. 
had locks of hair gummed on over the bare scalp. 
In Papyrus Ebers {c. B.c. 1500) there are eleven 
prescriptions to prevent baldness. But, although 
rare in Egypt, Leo Africanus says it is common in 
Barbary. Many of the Egyp. priests w r ere shaven, 
and are therefore called Feket or bald-headed ; and 
perhaps it was for contrast that baldness disqualified 
For the priesthood in Isr. (Lv 21 20 , LXX), although 
it did not preclude them from partaking of the 
Racred food. Even shaving the head was for¬ 
bidden to the priest (Lv 21°). A similar contrast 
is implied in the prohibition of ‘rounding the 
corners’ of the head (Lv 19 27 ) among ordinary 
Israelites to distinguish them from their heathen 
neighbours, who cut their hair in a circular form, 
as that of Dionysus was cut (Herod, iii. 8). The 
modern Egyptians and Bishari adopt a similar mode 
of cutting ; w r hile the Pal. and Arabian Jew\s keep 
the Levitical custom, and, at the halnha or first 
cutting of the hair at the age of four years, do not 
cut the corners (Schechter, Jeivish Quart. llev. 
ii. 10). 

Artificial baldness, by shaving, was a sign of 
mourning, not only among the Jew’s, but among 
other races. Bion s comment on its folly, quasi 
calvitio rrurror levetur , is quoted by Cicero {ruse. 
Disp. iii. 26). In this manner Mardonius and his 
array mourned for Masistius, cutting olF not only 
their own hair, but that of their horses (Heron, 
ix. 24 ; see also Patroclus’ funeral, 11. xxiii. 46 ; 
also Odyss. iv. 198; Seneca, JTippol . 1176). Micali 
bids the women of Mareshah make themselves bald 
(I 18 ), and enlarge their baldness as the nesher or 
neophron (Egyp. vulture), which has a featherless 
Jiead. Baldness, produced by cutting off the hair, 
is associated with mourning in Is 15* 22 13 , Jer 48 37 
16®, Ezk 27 31 , and Am 8 10 . It is used metaphorically 
for mourning in Jer 47 8 and Ezk 7 18 . 

Symbolical baldness by shaving was the sign of 
the expiry of the Naziritc’s vow (Nu 6 18 ). At the 
expiry of his vow St. Paul shaved his head at 


Ccnchrene, and he fulfilled later the ritual of 
purification (Ac 18 18 21 24 ). Shaving in connexion 
with vows was not peculiar to the Jews; thus 
the people of Argos shaved their heads in token 
of tneir vow to recover Thynea (Herod, i. 82). 
Shaving the forehead was not permitted to the 
Jews (Bechorat 43. 3, and ttifre on Mu). These 
shavings w r ere essentially representative sacrifices ; 
in the usual heathen form, they were intended to 
propitiate the deity invoked. The Jewish tonsure 
w as partly thanksgiving, hence the hair w r as burnt 
in the fire of the peace-offering (Nu 6 18 ) ; it was 
also partly purificatory, ‘ as if by this, deficiencies 
in religious service were cut off’ (Rabanus Maur. 
de Cleric. Inst. i. 3). Shaving w f as on this account 
part of the ceremony of the purification of Levites 
(Nu 8 7 ). Among some races partial tonsure is a 
tribal mark, as, for example, tne occipital tonsure 
of the Philippine M tas. 

The primitive Christian tonsure w’as votive, and 
w r as falsely supposed to have been invented by St. 
Peter (Greg. Tour, de gloria Martyr, i. 28), but 
really dates from the 5th cent. The Petrine or Rom. 
crown-tonsure represented the crown of thorns 
(Raban. i. 3). The Eastern or Pauline tonsure 
was total shaving or closo cropping of the head, 
and was derived from Egypt. The Celtic or 
Johannine tonsure, which was a shaving of the 
front of the head in front of the ears ami vertex, 
existed in Spain, where it was forbidden by the 
4th Council of Toledo (Canon xli.) ; it was also 
ractised in Celtic Britain (Gildas, Epist. ii.), 
reland, and Scotland (Bede, Hist. Eccl. iv. 1, v. 2), 
as well as among the Saxons (Apollinaris Sidonius, 
Epist. ad Lamprid. viii. 9). It was probably the 
survival of a pre-Christian badge of servitude, as 
the word Maol, ‘ bald-headed,’ for servant existed 
in pre-Christian times, as in the names Maolduin 
ana Maoldarach. Lucat-Maol was a heathen 
antagonist of St. Patrick. Tonsure of women 
was, in the judgment of St. Paul, shameful 
(1 Co ll 5 ), and the early Church decided at the 
Council of Gangra that if a w oman polled her head 
she should be excommunicated (Socrates, HE iii. 
42). See Barber, Hair, Shaving. 

A. Macatjster. 

BALM (m zdrty z&rt ; LXX farlv-q ; resina). 
—It is impossible to determine, on philological 
grounds, the substance intended by zvri ; and as 
the ancient translations do not agree on the sig¬ 
nification of tho w’ord, it must remain uncertain. 
The substances with which it is mentioned (Gn 
37 20 , cf. 43 n ) make it probable that it was an 
aromatic gum or spice. If the substance alluded 
to by Jeremiah (8 2a 46 u 5l 8 ) be the same, powerful 
medicinal virtues were attributed to it. It was 
clearly an article of commerce in Gilead, dealt in 
by Judah and Israel (Ezk 27 17 ). No mention is 
made of a balm tree as growing in Gilead. It is 
not certain from the expressions, ‘ Is there no balm 
in Gilead?’ and ‘Go up into Gilead and take 
balm,’ that the substance was produced there, any 
more than from tho expression that ‘Judah and 
the land of Israel, they were thy merchants, they 
traded in balm,’ implies that it was produced in 
their country. Gilead was an indefinite geo¬ 
graphical expression for the district stretching 
eastward from the Jordan to the Euphrates and 
an unknown extent southward. A portion of the 
commerce of Arabia passed through it, and spices 
and balms and incense formed an important part 
of the wares carried by the Ishmaclites through this 
territory. Whether the substance was produced 
in it or not, Gilead would seem to have been an 
entrepot for it. This is all w r e know from Scrip¬ 
ture as to the substance or substances intended. 
Any attempt to identify them must be conjectural, 
and he who hazards a guess will be largely in- 
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fluenced by his opinion as to whether balm was a 
product of Gilcau or an article of commerce there 
and in Pal. If we assume that it was a product of 
Gilead, we have no known tree in that region 
which produces a medicinal aromatic gum or 
spice. Mastich has been supposed by some to be 
the substance. The tree which produces it, how¬ 
ever, although abundant along the coast and lower 
/nountains of W. Bah, has not been reported E. 
of the Jordan. The author searched for it in the 
forests of Gilead and Bashan without finding it. 
Moreover, the Ishmaelites (Gn 37 2C ) brought it, 
with Arabian gums and spices, through Gilead to 
Dothan on their way to Egypt. Mastich is, and 
always has been, a leading product of Chios and 
other islands of the /Egean Sea, and was certainly 
not a product of Arabia. Pliny ( Nat. Hist. xii. 36), 
indeed, speaks of a mastich produced in India and 
Arabia, but it was produced by a 4 prickly shrub/ and 
therefore cannot be the gum from ristaciaLentiscus, 
L. In other places he calls the true mastich resin of 
lentisk (xxiv. 22. 28). He attributes to it a long list 
of virtues, principally astringent and detergent. 

Mecca balsam, the product of Balsamodendron 
Gileadensc , Kth., and B. Opobalsamum , Kth., has 
the weight of tradition in its favour. Jos. {Ant. 
VIII. vi. 6) says that the Jews believe that the queen 
of Sheba, wlio doubtless had botanical gardens in 
many places, gave Solomon a root of it; and we 
have evidence that it was cultivated in the lower 
Jordan Valley. Tristram says, 4 From Jericho 
Cleopatra obtained plants for her gardens at 
Heliopolis ; an imperial guard was placed over the 
gardens, and twice was the balm tree exhibited in 
triumnh in the streets of Home/ It has, however, 
now disappeared. The product of these trees is 
known in Arabic by the name of balasdn , from 
which BdXaafiov, balsamum , balsam , and balm are 
probably derived. The balasdn tree is defined by 
the Arab, lexicographers as 4 a certain kind of tree 
or shrub, resembling the camphire (lictina), having 
many leaves, inclining to white, in odour resem¬ 
bling the rue, the berry of which has an oil which 
is more potent than the berry, as the berry is than 
the wood/ Avicenna speaks of its properties and 
virtues at length, and quotes Dioseondes to the 
eiVeet that the tree ‘ grows only in the country of the 
Jews, which is Palestine, in the Ghor/ He probably 
alludes to the plantations in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho, but is mistaken in supposing that this was 
the only or the principal station for the tree. That 
Avicenna does not confound it with the mastich is 
clear from the fact that he presently says that 
4 some prefer to mix this unguent (gum) with other 
unguents (gums), as unguent of the green berry, 
and unguent of camphire {henna), and unguent 
(gum) of the mastich tree.’ Balm of Gilead was 
formerly much used even in Europe, but it has now 
passed out of the pharmacopoeias. 

The monks of Jericho have adopted the zalckilm, 
Balanites Aupyptiaca , Del., ns the Balm of tiiiead. 
They prepare an oily gum from the fruit of this 
species, which is sold in tin cases to travellers as 
the Balm of Gilead. It is said also to be beneficial 
in the treatment of wounds and sores. 

G. E. Post. 

BALNUUS (A BdXi'ocos, B BaXyous), 1 Es l) 31 .— 
Binnui in Ezr 10 30 , which see. 

BALSAM.— See Balm. 

BALTASAR (BaXracrd/>), the Greek form of Bel¬ 
shazzar in Dn 5 etc., Bar l 11 - 12 , and also of Belte- 
shazzar, T)n 4, etc. Clearly, the names are confused 
in ignorance ; for while Vulg. renders both names 

S roiniscuously by Baltassar, Syr. renders both by 
llitshatsar. Codex A in Dn presents Bapra<xdp. 

J. T. Marshall. 


BAMAH (Ezk 20 29 ) is the Ileb. name for 4 High 
Place ’ (wh. see), and is retained by the EV in the 
second half of this verse on account of the 
etymology given in the lirst half. It is obviously 
a contemptuous derivation that the prophet means 
to suggest; but the precise point of it cannot be 
clearly ascertained. The word is resolved into its 
syllables, and these appear to be identified re¬ 
spectively with two words meaning 4 come ’ and 
‘ what ’; thus : 4 What (Maii) is the Ba-inah where* 
unto ye come (Ba) ? ’ Ewald and others have 
supposed that the verb 4 come ’ (or 4 enter ’) is used 
in an obscene sense, with an allusion to the immoral 
practices associated with the worship at these 
sanctuaries (cf. Am 2 7 , Hos 4 13f -) ; but this view, 
even if adopted, does not remove the obscurity 
of the verse. A parallel may be found in the 
derivation of the word for 4 manna ’ in Ex 16 15 (see 
RV). J. Skinner. 

BAMOTH (nto^), Nu 21 19 - 20 , a station in the 
journey from the Arnon to the Jordan, probably the 
same as Bamoth-RAAL, Nu 22 41 JiViu (‘the high 
daces of Baal ’ AV, RV), to which Balak brought 
lalaam. Bamotli-baal is mentioned in the list of 
cities belonging to Reuben (Jos 13 17 ) along with 
Beth-baal-meon, and both being seats of Baal- 
worship they may be included in 4 the high places * 
of Is 15 2 ; but the reference here is doubtful (cf. 
Dillmann’s note on the verse in his Isaiah). nD 2 n 3 , 
mentioned on the Moabite Stone, 1. 27, as restored 
by Meslia, may be the same as Bamoth. For its 
position see Exodus, Route of. 

A. T. Chapman. 

BAN (A B dv, B Baf^di/), 1 Es 5 87 .—The head of a 
family which could not trace their descent from 
Israel at the return under Zerub. The passage is 
corrupt. The corresp. name in the lists of Ezr 2 tiy 
Nell 7 tf3 is Tobiah ; but in both of the can. books 
some MSS of the LXX insert a name viol B ovd, 
of which Ban may be the equivalent. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

BANAIAS (Bai/a/as) 1 Es 9 35 = Benaiaii Ezr 10 43 . 

BAND. -Three words of different origin and 
meaning but the same spelling are all found in 
AV. 1. Band = anything that binds, whether for 
confinement or for strengthening. The Heb. 
words are (a) 'dbhoth, something twisted or 
twined. Job 39 10 4 Canst thou bind the unicorn 
(RV 4 wild-ox’) with his band?’ llos ll 4 4 1 drew 
them with cords of a man, with bands of love ’; so 
Ezk 3 20 4 8 ; but tr d ‘cords’ Jg 15 13 * 14 , Ps 2 s 118 27 
129 4 . It is the word tr (I 4 wreathen (work)’ in 
Ex 28 l4,22 - 24 * 28 39 1R * 17 - *«. {b) -non Vfrtr (-sdm ’Mr, 
Dn 4 ,R * ®, Ec 7 2fl ), anything that will" bind 4 
whether a flaxen rope or an iron fetter. Jg 15 14 
4 his (Samson’s flaxen) bands dropped from off his 
hands’; Dn 4 1B ‘a band of iron and brass,’ so 
Dn 4 23 , Ec 7 2(J . (c) hebhel , a rope or cord, not 

for binding (though Ezk 27 s4 , Job 41 1 , Est l 6 ) so 
much as for use on board ship (Is 33 23 ), for fasten¬ 
ing tents (Ts 33 20 ), and especially for measuring, a 
measuring-line (2 S 8 2 Ur , Ps 7*8 RR etc.). In AV 
hebhel is tr (1 4 bands’ only in Ps 119 61 ‘the bands of 
the wicked have robbed me’ (where ‘bands’ no 
doubt = 4 troops,’ by mistrans 11 ; RV ‘The cords of 
the wicked have wrapped me round ’); and Zee 
ll 7, 14 , the name of one of the two staves, ‘Bands,* 
representing the brotherhood between Judah and 
Israel, the other, ‘Beauty/ representing the 
covenant made with all the people, {d) np’iD mdtdh,* 
the pole or chief part of the yoke that binds the 
oxen together. In AV only Lv 26 1S , Ezk 34* 7 
(RV ‘bars’), {e) rgir)n harpibbah only in plu. = 
bonds. Is 58 R ‘to loose the bands (RV ‘ bonds’) of 
wickedness’; or pains, Ps 73 4 ‘there are no bands 
in their death.’ (/) ip'iD mo^r, properly some- 
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thing for chastising, hence a bond for curbing, 
Job 39® ‘ who hath loosed the bands of the wild 
ass ? ’, Es 2 3 ‘ Let us break their bands asunder,’ 
107 14 , Js 2 S 22 52 2 , Jer 2 -°. Tn all these passages 
Amer. RV gives ‘ bonds,’ but Eng. RV retains 
‘bands,’ and even turns ‘bonds’ into ‘bands’ in 
Jer 5® 27 2 30 tt , where this is the Heb. word. 
(g) o rndshdkhah, a rope to draw with, only Job 
JS 31 * or loose tlie bands of Orion ? * 

The Greek words are (a) something that 

binds, Lk 8 ^, Ac 16 28 22 80 ; ( 6 ) <rvv5«7p.6s, some¬ 
thing that binds closely, Col 2 19 ‘ all the body, 
being supplied and knit together through the 
joints and bands’; and (c) tevKTTjpta, that which 
yokes, only in Ac ‘27 40 the fastening of the rudder. 

In all these places ‘bond’ would bo used in mod. 
English ; and ‘ bond ’ is quite frequent in AV as 
tr n of some of those words, esp. deapds. 

2 . Band = a flat strin, a ribbon. (In this sense 

b. is from French bancle ; but as the strip or strap 
would be used for binding, it came to be identilled 
with 1 . Both come originally from bin dun ‘to 
bind’), (a) sdpMh, ‘a lip, tr 4 ‘band’ only in 
Ex 39 513 ‘there was a hole in the midst of the 
robe . . . with a band (RV ‘ binding’) round about 
the hole.’ See also Headband (Is 3 20 only), and 
Swaddlinghand (Job 38° only). RV gives ‘ band ’ 
for ‘girdle,’ ayn hcshebh , in Ex 28 8, 271 28 29® 
39®* 21 , Lv 8 7 . (b) k\ol6s, a dog’s collar, then any 

collar or chain for the neck (frequent in LXX, as 
Gn 41 42 ‘[Pharaoh] jiut a gold chain about his 
[Joseph’s] neck,’ 1 K 12 4 ‘Thy father made our 
yoke grievous ’). k\oi6s is tr d ‘ band ’ Sir 6 3w ‘ her 
bands are purple lace.’ 

3. Barui = troop, company. (Its origin is difficult 
to trace. Du Cange says that the company of 
soldiers formed by Alfonso of Castile was called a 
banda , from the red banda or ribbon worn by 
them as a sash ; but Littr 6 gives late Lat. bandum 
*banner ’ as the original.) The Heb. words so tr d 
are (rc) flgaph, only pin. and only in Ezk 12 14 
\T a 4 - 21 3£K RV keeps ‘ bands ’ in 12 “ 17 21 , 
but gives ‘hordes’ in the other passages. The 
word means originally the wing of an army, Assyr. 
agappu. {b) "iru g&dhndh, from [vu) to penetrate, so 
a band invading a country. Tr d ‘band’ in 2 S 4 2 , 

1 K ll 24 , 2 K 6 s ® 13 20, 2r 24 2 ^, 1 Ch 7 4 12 18 * », 

2 Ch 22 l . RV retains, except 1 K ll 24 ‘ troop.’ 

(c) S*rj hayil — strength, a strong army, a force; 
tr d ‘band’ only 1 S 10 28 (‘a b. of men,’ RV ‘the 
host’) and Ezr S 22 (‘a b. of soldiers,’ so RV). 

( d) }'#h hOzdz (pep. of [p$n] to divide, hence divided 
into companies. Only Pr 30 27 ‘ The locusts have 
no king, yet go they £orth all of them by bands.’ 

(e) rqqp mahdneh , the ordinary word for a ‘camp.’ 
Only Gn 32 7 ‘Jacob . . . divided the people . . . 
into two bands’ (RV ‘companies’), and 32 10 ‘and 
now I am become two bands’ (RV ‘companies’). 
(/) bWt rO'sh—' head,’ only 1 Ch 12 23 (RV ‘heads’) 
and Job l 17 ‘The Chaldseans made out three 
bands’ (so RV). The only Gr. word is airdpa, which 
was the usual equivalent of the Lat. cohors, a co¬ 
hort, which when complete consisted of 600 regular 
soldiers, being the tenth part of a legion. Cohorts, 
like regiments, had their distinguishing names, 
of which we And the ‘ Italian,’ Ac 10 1 , and the 
‘Augustan,’ 27 1 . In Jn 18 3, 12 the ‘band’ would 
not consist of a whole cohort, so that (nreipa must 
have had some elasticity of usage ; cf. 2 Mac S 23 . 

* Band ’ as an intrans. verb occurs Ac 23 12 ‘ the 
Jews banded together’ (it oi^aravres avarpo^v, mak¬ 
ing a conspiracy; the word is used of the riotous 
assembly in Ephesus, Ac 19 40 ). J. Hastings. 

BANI (')$).—l. A Gadite, one of David’s heroes 
(2 S 23 s6 ). 2. 3. 4. Levites (1 Ch 6 * Neh 3 17 , cf. 8 7 

( = Binnui of Ezr 8 M and Neh 10 9 )). 8 . A Judahite 
(1 Ch 9*). 6 . Head of a family of returning exiles 


(Ezr 2 10 -[Binnui of Neh 7 15 ] UP, Neh lo 11 ). 7 . 

One of those who had married foreign wives (Ezr 
lO 38 ). The utmost uncertainty prevails as to the 
number of occurrences of the name B. owing to the 
confusion between it and similar names. See 
Binnui. J. A. Selbik. 

BANIAS (B Bands, A B aA, AV Banid), 1 Es 8 3 \ 
—Ancestor of Salimoth, who returned with Ezra 
from captivity. The name does not appear in the 
parallel list Ezr 8 1,) , having prob. dropped out from 
its resemblance to the preceding word ‘sons’ (\} 3 ). 

II. St. J. Thackeray. 

BANISHMENT. — See Crimes and Punish¬ 
ments. 

BANK. —1. A raised earthwork from which to 
storm a city, 2 S 20 1 ® ‘ they cast up a b. against 
the city’ (n^o fdelah, from ^9 to raise up, RV 
‘mount’), so 2 K 19 32 , Is 37 33 (Amer. RV ‘mound’). 

The RV has changed 4 thine enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee,* Lk 19^, into 4 thine enemies shall cast up a bank about 
thee,* although the Revisers did not read <ie&pipi3ot\ovfiv with 
L marg., T, Wll; but accepted rtpi^otXoviriv of Tit. On the 
reading see Hummer's Imkc. 

This meaning, now obsol., is nearer the original 
sense of ‘bank’ than the next, but the oldest of 
all is seen in Ca 5 13 RV ‘banks of sweet herbs.’ 
2 . The margin of a river, Heb. (a) sdpluth , 
‘lip,’ Gn 4l i7 , Dt 4", Jos 12 2 13 ft * J «, 2 Iv ‘2 13 , Ezk 
47 7, 12 , On 12 w>ia (RV gives ‘brink’ at G 11 41 17 , Dn 
12 5, ®, ‘edge’ in Dt 4 48 , Jos 12 2 13 7 - llJ , leaving the 
rest unchanged, and turning ‘brink’ into ‘bank’ 
in Ezk 47°). {b) ma g (Idhah, perhaps meaning ‘cut 

away,’ Jos 3 1 ® 4^, Is 8 7 , always of banks over¬ 
flowed. ( c) nni (acc. to kethibh, herd rm) gidhyah, 
only 1 Ch 12 1 ®, also of banks overflowed. 3. The 
table of a money-changer or money-dealer; then 
his office or shop. It occurs only Lk 19 23 (Gr. 
Tpdire^a, the ordinary word for a table). RV gives 
bankers for ‘ exchangers ’ in Mt 25 27 (Gr. Tpawc- 
£Lttjs [-drys T, WHj). J. Hastings. 

BANNAS (B dwos, AV Banuas), 1 Es 5 M .—A name 
occurring among the Levites who returned with 
Zerub. The names Bannas and Sudias answer to 
I Bene-llodaviah in Ezr 2 40 , of which they are per¬ 
haps a corruption. The corresponding words in 
Nen 10 9 are ‘ Shebaniah, llodiah* (Za/Sa via, ’USovia) 
II. St. J. Thackeray. 

BANNEAS {Bawalas, AV Baanias), I Es 9 26 = 
Benaiah (Ezr 10 2 ®), which see. 

BANNER, ENSIGN, STANDARD.— 1. dcgc.l, 

‘banner, standard.’ This was to be used to mark 
the separate place of each tribe in the camp in the 
wilderness (Nu 2 2 ). The Shulammite in her oeauty, 
which overcomes the beholder, is compared (Ca 
6 4,10 ) to forces encamped [orpossibly, marching) in 
order under banners (mSrijj kannidguloth). A 
dcgel is properly ‘ that which is meant to bo seen ’; 
dagdlu in Assyrian being the common word for 
* to see.’ 

2 . 0) nds, * ensign,’ possibly means either that 
which shines (dd 3 = pi) or that which is lifted up 
(ddj — N&n). The brazen serpent was put upon a 
n&$ (Nu 21°), i.e. possibly upon the dcgel of one 
of the tribes. The common use made of the ncs 
was to set it upon some high hill as a signal to 
assemble (Is 11 ™ and I3 2 ). 

In Is 10 18 (‘They, i.e. the Assyrians, shall bo as 
when a standard-bearer, n6scs, fainteth ’) nearly 
all modern authorities (not RV text) render, * A a 
when a sick man pineth away.’ The old rendering 
is, however, defensible, if we may supply tho word 
‘heart’; odj aS dddd, ‘as when the heart of a 
standard - bearer fainteth.’ Again in Is 59 19 
(* When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the 
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Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against 
him’) modern scholars allow no reference to a 
standard. Yet the rendering ‘the Spirit of the 
Lord raiseth a standard against him’ may be 
defended by Is 11 10 . 

On the Assyrian reliefs, standards are shown 
carried into battle borne on the chariots of the 
Assyrians. One such standard (of which a good 
engraving is given in Madame Ragozin’s Assyria , 
p. 252) has the device of an archer, probably the 
god Asshur, standing above two bulls. The fact 
that an ensign might thus be a religious symbol 
gives point to Is ll 12 ‘[J"] shall set up an ensign 
for the nations.* 

The Roman standards also, since they bore the 
image of the emperor, had a religious character, 
owing to the worship paid to the emperors. The 
Jews regarded them as idols (Jos. Ant . XVIII. iii. 1), 
and the Roman soldiers, on one occasion at least, 
sacrificed to them (Jos. JVar, VI. vi. 1 : soylaavres 
rds <rr]/xalas els rb lepbv sal Olpevoi rijs avaToXucfjs 
vUXtjs AvTLKpvi tOuaav avTous aurbdi). This sacrifice 
was offered in honour of Titus, the emperor’s son, 
after the capture of the temple. 

W. E. Barnes. 

BANNUS (hern'o^s), I Es 9 34 . —Either Rani or 
BlNNUI in Ezr 10 38 . (See these names.) 

BANQUET. —In the 17th cent, and earlier, b. 
frequently signified, not the general feast, but the 
wine that came after; not eating and drinking, 
but drinking only. 

* Bring in the banquet quickly ; wine enough 

Cleopatra’s health to drink.’ 

Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. i. ii. 11 . 

‘ We’ll dine in the great room, but let the music 

And banquet bo prepared here.' 

Massinger, Unnat. Comb. iii. 1 . 

This is the meaning of b. wherever it occurs in 
AY. The Heb. and Gr. words are— 1 . nnjo mishteh^ 

* a drinking,’ from npp * to drink ’ (Est 5 4 * 8 * 12,14 

6 14 7 a * 7 * 8 , Bn fi w ). 2. npy shdthah, Est 7 1 * So the 
king and Hainan came to b.’ (lit. ‘to drink’). 

3. }?! yayin , ‘wine,* Ca 2 4 ‘He brought me to 
the banqueting house* (Jit. ‘house of wine’). 

4. <rvp,Tr6oiov= t drinking together,* Sir 32® 49 l ‘ a b. 

of wine*; I Mac 1G 1U , 2 Mac 2 27 . 5. irdros, ‘drink¬ 

ing’ [Jth 12 10 ], 1 Mac 1G 18 , 1 P 4 ! ‘ banquetings’ 
(RV ‘ carousings ’). 

The only possible exceptions are Job 41 8 ‘Shall 
the companions make a b. of him?’ (RV ‘make 
traffic of him,’ Heb. .tjj) kdrah ‘ to bargain *; and 
Am 6 7 ‘the b. (RV ‘revelry’) of them that 
stretched themselves* (lleb. OHP mirzdah , from 
root - to scream, ‘ here used of yells of joy *— 
Orelli). But in these passages also, though b. 
is not the best tr., its meaning was no doubt the 
same. See Feast. J. Hastings. 

BAPTISM— 

I. Terminology. 

00 In the LXX. 

0>) In the NT. 

II. OT Tyres. 

(a) The Cloud and the Rea (St. Paul). 

(b) The Deluge (St. lYter). 

(c) Other Tjpeb (Putristic). 

III. Partial Anticipations. 

(a) Proselyte Baptism. 

(b) John’s Baptism. 

IV. The History ok Christian Bai-tism. 

(n) The Institution. 

(b) The Recipients. 

0) The Minister. 

(U) 'I'he Rite. 

V. Tiik Doctrine ok Curihtian Baptism. 

I. Terminology.— -(a) In the LXX the simple 
verb pdirrciv is frequent in the sense of ‘dip* (Ex 
12-” i , Lv 4 °* 17 9 l * 14 6 *™* 61 etc.) or ‘immerse* (Job 9 31 ). 
The intensive pairrl{tiv occurs four times: twice i 


literally, of Naaman dipping in the Jordan (2 K 5 14 ) 
and of Judith bathing ( 12 7 ); once metaphorically, 
y dvop.la fxe pav-rlfei (Is 21 4 ) ; and once of cere¬ 
monial washing after pollution, pairnlopevos airb 
vespov (Sir 31 [34]“). The usual verb for cere¬ 
monial washing is XoveaOai (Lv 14 s * 9 15 ^- 10 . is. 16-21 
104. 34-28 etc.), the middle voice being used because 
the unclean person performed this cleansing for 
himself. The active is used of Moses washing 
Aaron and his sons before they exercised their 
ministry (Ex 29 4 40 12 , Lv 8 °), and of the Lord 
washing Jems. (E/.k Hi 4 ). But (3airrlleiv is never J 
used in the LXX of any initiatory rite. 

Of the two cognate substantives pairTiapjos and 
pdirrurya, neither is found in the LXX; while 
XouTpor occurs thrice (Ca 4 2 6 C , Sir 31 [34]“). 

(b) In the NT the use of pdirreiv is the same 
as in the LXX (Lk Hr 4 , J 11 13“, and perhaps 
Rev 19 13 , where the reading is very uncertain); 
but the use of Bairri^Lv undergoes a great change. 

As in Sir 31, it is used of ceremonial purifi¬ 
cation (Lk ll 38 , and perhaps Mk 7 4 , where the 
reading is again uncertain); and, as in Is 21 4 , it 
is used metaphorically, viz. by Christ of His suffer¬ 
ings (Mk lu 38 *^, Lk 12 ft0 ). But, with these few 
exceptions, fiairrlfa always refers to washing for a 
religious purpose, the administration of the sacred 
rite of ablution, ‘baptizing’ in the technical sense; 
and in this .sense Xoifw is not used, it is plain from 
Lk II s8 that in itself pairrlfa does not necessarily 
mean immersion, as Calvin {Inst. iv. 15. 19) and 
others assert. This is its usual meaning, however; 
Polybius uses it of sinking ships (i. 51. (5, xvi. ( 5 . 2 ). 
We find fiairrlfeiv used both absolutely (Mk l 4 , 
j n 1 ^. ae ;jsa. aa. 2 « 42 etc.) and with an aec. (J 11 4 1 , 

Ac 8 j8 , 1 Co l 14 - 16 ), and vorv often in the passive 
(Mt 3 1:, - u - lfl , Mk Hi 1 *, Lk 3- J , Ac 2 4i etc.). The 
verb is sometimes followed by a preposition, indi¬ 
cating either the element into which (els rbv ’ lopdavyi* t 
Mk P) or in which (tV r<p T opddirp, Mk P; ev Oban, 

Mt 3 11 , J 11 l 26 * 33 ) the immersion takes place; or the 
end or issue of it (el s fierdvoiav, Mt 3 U ; cts dufreff ik 
ci/xapTiCjv, Ac 2 ,t8 ; els rb 6vop.d nvos } Mt 28 111 , Ac 8 10 19®). 

Of the substantives, both pairncr/xos and fidirrur/xa 
are found; and the distinction commonly drawn 
between them as to NT usage is probably correct; 
but there are not enough instances for a secure 
induction. From Mk 7 4 and lie 9 iw we infer 
that pa7TTi<rfx6s usually meant lustration or cere¬ 
monial washing. llo G 4 , with Eph 4® and 1 P 
3- 1 , would indicate that paimcr p.a was reserved for 
baptism proper. But in He G 2 pcnrTnjpCbv probably 
includes Christian baptism, and in Col 2 12 .the 
more difficult reading pcnrTicrfnp claims attention. 
Jos. uses paimapas to designate John’s baptism, 
and fidwruris of the performance of the rite (Ant. 
XVHI. v. 2). 

The Latin VSS and Fathers make no dis¬ 
tinction between baptis-mvs and baptisma . The 
Vulg. has baptismus pamitentiac (Mlc l 4 , Lk 3 3 , 

Ac 13 24 19 4 ), baptisma Joannis (Ac l 2a ), unum 
baptisma (Eph 4®), and even baptismata calicuin 
(Mk 7 4 ), anu bnpttimatum doctrincc (He 6 2 ). A 
neut. nom. bajitunnum is found in the best MSS 
of the Vulg., Mt 21 “, and in various other 

i iassages in representatives of the Old Latin, e.g. 
dk J 3U (a i). In Lk 20 4 we have baptismum 
(f Vulg.), baptisnius (c d), baptisma (e). See 
Kbnsch, Itala und Vulgata , ]>. 279. Cyprian some¬ 
times uses both baptisma and bapti.vmus in the 
same passage without change of meauing, e.g. Ep. 
lxxiv. 11 ; comp. Ep. lxix. 2 , lxx. 2 , etc. Twice 
in NT Xovrpov is used of baptism : X. rov £J5aroj 
(Eph b 20 ), X. vaXiYY^ealas (Tit 3 s ); and the word 
occurs in no other connexion. It and its eouivalent 
lavacrum soon became technical terms in this sense 
(.lust. Mart. Apol. i. Gl. 79; Cypr. De JIab. Virg . 

2 . 23; De Lapsis , 24, etc.). 
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II. OT Types. —Wo have .apostolic authority ] 
for landing two types of Christian baptism in OT 
history, but in neither case are the details of the 
type quite certain. 

St. raul takes the Israelites being under the cloud 
and passing through the sea as an imago of baptism 
(I Co 10 1,a ); where bein^ under the cloud points 
to submersion, while passing through the sea may 
signify emersion; or (less well) the cloud may 
typify the spiritual element in baptism, and the sea 
the material element. 

Still more expressly St. Peter makes the saving of 
a few persons through water at the Flood a ligure 
of the Christian rite (1 P3* ,ai ); where the water 
which purged the earth of its wicked inhabitants 
by iloating the Ark saved its inmates. Luther 
almost inverts this, when he remarks that ‘ baptism 
is a greater deluge than that described by Moses, 
since more are baptized than were drowned by the 
Deluge.’ 

Beyond these two we need not go. But patristic 
writers lind baptism typitied in a variety of things, 
some of which are remote enough, e.q. not only 
in the passage of the Jordan (.Jos 3 17 ) and the 
cleansing of Naaman (2 K f> 14 ), but in the river of 
Paradise, the well revealed to liagar, the water 
from the rock, the water poured upon Elijah’s 
offering, etc. etc. Tertullian asserts that the 
primeval water ‘brought forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life* (Gn l 20 ), in order 
that there should be no difficulty in believing that 
baptismal waters can give life ( De Bapt. iii.). In 
a like spirit prophecies respecting Christian baptism 
were found with great freedom, not only in Zech- 
ariah’s fountain . . . ‘for sin and for uncleanness’ 
(IB 1 ), in Isaiah’s promise that sins red as scarlet 
shall bo white as snow (l 18 ), and in Ezekiel’s, ‘I 
will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean. ... A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you ’ (3G 25 * 26 ), but 
even in the hart panting after tne water brooks 
(Ps 42 1 ), and in the waters breaking out in the 
desert (Is 35 tf ). 

Without presuming to determine anything re¬ 
specting intended types and prophecies, we may 
safely say that those washings which were required 
by the Mosaic Law as a means of entering or re¬ 
entering the congregation, especially in its closer 
relations with J", had considerable analogy with 
Christian baptism. But that is a very different 
thing from Cyprian’s sweeping assertion, Quoti- 
escunque aqua sola in scripturis sanctis nominatur , 
baptismapreedicatur (Kp . lxiii. 8 ); and this he applies 
not only to OT (Is 43 18 ' 21 48 21 ), but to NT (Jn 4 18<l4 
7 87 ' 89 , Mt 5«). 

III. Partial Anticipations.— When we ap¬ 
proach the history of baptism as a rite of religious 
initiation, we are confronted with the question, 

, Where does the history begin? We may set aside 
heathen baptisms as having no historic connexion 
with the subject, except bo far as ceremonial ablu¬ 
tions may be common to the human race. But a 
baptism which prevailed in Iceland and some parts 
of Norway is worth mentioning as a partial parallel. 
The father decided whether an infant was to be 
nurtured or exposed. If he wished to preserve it, 
water was poured over it and a name given to it; 
and to kill it after this ceremony of admission to 
the community was murder. After the introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity (c. A.p. 1000) this baptism still 
continued for some time side by side with Christian 
baptism. Omitting pa^an lustrations, we have 
three conspicuous examples of the rite, all originat¬ 
ing in the same part of the world: proselyte 
baptism, John’s baptism, and Christian baptism. 
Which of these three is chronologically the first, 
and therefore the possible suggester of one or 
both of the others ? This question was very 


hotly debated in the first half of the 18th cent, 
on controversial grounds, to find arguments for or 
against infant baptism and sacramental doctrine. 
In the 19th cent, the question has been examined 
with less heat, and of late has dropped out of 
notice. The monograph of Schneckenburger, Ueber 
das Alter der jiidischen Prosclytentau/e , Berlin, 
1829, is still quoted as the leading authority on the 
subject. Massecheth Gerim , the Talmudic authority 
on proselytes, or Septcm Libri Talmudiri parvi 
Hierosolymitani , was published by Kirchheim, 
Frankfurt a/M. 1851. 

(a) Proselyte Baptism. —According to the teaching 
of later Judaism, a stranger who desired to become 
a Proselyte of the Covenant, or of Righteousness, 
i.e. in the fullest sense an Isr., must be circumcised 
and baptized, and then offer a sacrifice; circum¬ 
cision alone >vas not enough. Three of those who 
had instructed the stranger in the Law became his 
‘fathers’ or sponsors, and took him to a pool, in 
which he stood up to his neck in water, w hile the 
great commandments of the Law were recited to 
him. These he promised to keep. Then a benedic¬ 
tion was pronounced, and he plunged beneath the 
water, taking care to be entirely submerged. In the 
case of women, baptism and sacrifice were the things 
required to admit them to the full privileges of Israel. 
But for both male and female proselytes sacrifice 
was abolished after the destruction of the temple. 

That this baptism of proselytes is not an original 
feature in Judaism is manifest. The Rabbis indeed 
found a trace of it in Jacob’s command to his house¬ 
hold, ‘Putawaiy the strange gods that are among 
you, and purify yourselves, and change your gar¬ 
ments ’ (Gn 35 2 ); and even in God’s command to 
Moses, ‘ Go unto the people, and sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash their 
garments’ (Ex 19 lu ), where the people to be sancti¬ 
fied are certainly all Jews. When ‘the daughter 
of Pharaoh came down to bathe at the river’ 
(Ex 2 s ), this also, the Talm. said, is to be regarded 
as the baptizing of a proselyte. But we may 
safely assert .that there, is . .no .mentiduTdirproselYie 
ba pti sm anywhere in OT or in..JtJiu..Apocr. NT 
is equally silent. And tins is by no means all. 
Josephus, Philo, and the older Targumists are silent 
also; and there is little more than a probable 
allusion to it in the Mishna. None of the early 
Christian waiters seem to know anything about it; 
and this is specially notable in the case of those 
who have discussed Judaism, or baptism, or both, 
e.y. Barnabas, Justin Martyr, and Tertullian. Let 
us admit that the Fourth Book of the Sibylline 
Oracles is of Jewish origin, and that the line, iv 
Trorafxois \ovaacr0e S\oy 5^/xas devaourt (164), refers to 
proselyte baptism; and that Arrian refers to it 
also, when he says of one who is a heathen, 6rav 6$ 
ava Xdfi-Q t 6 nddos flepappivov Tore Kal earl rq> 6vn 
sal KaXdrai ’I ovdatos (B)iss. JEpict. ii. 9 ); and that 
the reading of the Ethiopia VS of Mt 23 15 ‘ ye 
compass sea and land to baptize one proselyte,’ 
is beyond question. Nevertheless, these three 
authorities do not bring us much (if at all) earlier 
than the 2 nd cent.; and that at that time 
proselytes were baptized on their admission to 
Judaism, is not in dispute. What is wanted is 
direct evidence that before John the Baptist made 
so remarkable a use of the rite, it was the custom 
to make all proselytes submit to baptism; and such 
evidence is not forthcoming. 

Nevertheless, the fact is not really doubtful. It 
is not credible that the baptizing of proselytes was 
instituted and made essential for their admission 
to Judaism at a period subsequent to the institution 
of Christian baptism; and the supposition that it 
wa 9 borrowed from the rite enjoined by Christ is 
monstrous. From the infancy of Christianity the 
hostility of the synagogue to the Church was such, 
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that the mere fact that baptism was universally 
known as the rite by which Gentiles were admitted 
to the Christian community, would have made it 
impossible for Jews to accept it as the rite for 
admitting Gentiles to the Jewish community. 
Against a consideration of this kind the silence 
of Scripture and of Josephus and Philo is of little 
weight; it is one more instance of the danger of 
the argument from silence. No passage has been 
pointed out in either Josephus or Philo in which it 
would have been necessary, or even natural, to 
mention proselyte baptism; and the same may be 
said of Scripture. The subject is not mentioned, 
because there was no need to mention it. In the 
Mishna it is stated that the school of Shammai 
allowed a Gentile who was circumcised on the eve 
of the Passover to wash and partake of the paschal 
lamb, while the school of Hill el did not; and this 
points to the washing of proselytes as a customary 
accompaniment of circumcision. But what may be 
regarded as conclusive is, that the baptizing of 
proselytes would follow of necessity from the regu¬ 
lations which required a Jew to bathe in order 
to recover Levitical purity (Lv 11-15, Nu 19). 
Judceus quoiidie lavat, quia quotidie inquinatur , 
says Tertullian (De Bapt. xv.); and again, Omnibus 
licet inembris lavet quotidie Israel , nunquam tamen 
mundus est (De Oral. xiv.). If the mere possibility 
of contact with pollution requires such purification, 
how much more would one who had lived in heathen 
pollution require a complete purification before he 
was admitted to full membership in the House of 
Israel. Moreover, it should be noted that the 
authorities quoted above—the Sibylline Oracles , 
Arrian, and tlie Ethiopic VS—all mention baptism 
as the sign of change, and say nothing about 
circumcision. The reason for which possibly is, 
that, after the abolition of the sacrifices, baptism 
was the only rite which was applicable to both 
sexes; and the large majority of proselytes were 
women (Kraus, Enc. d. Christ. Alterth. ii. p. 823). 
Every Gentile, whether man or woman, who oecame 
a Jew, was purified from heathen pollution by 
immersion. 

About the other hypothesis there is no difficulty. 
Assume that baptism for proselytes was a well- 
established custom when John began to preach, 
and we have an obvious reason why J ohn adopted 
the rite. Not that this was his only reason; but 
that, so far as the custom was of any inlluence, it 
was a recommendation and not an objection. And 
the same argument applies to Christian baptism, 
which becomes more, and not less, intelligible 
when we consider that it was preceded by baptism 
for proselytes and the baptism of John. 

Litehatuhb.—F or the abundant literature on the subject, and 
for references to the Talm., see Edershcira, Uf* and Times of the 
Messiah , ii. App. xii.; fck-htlrer, 11JP n. ii. § 81, p. 819; Herzog, 
RE xii. p. 250, 1st ed.; loss full in 2nd «d. p. 300. 

(b) The Bajitism of John. —Although there is no 
doubt that baptism was a Jewish rite of initiation 
before John began to preach, yet the history of 
baptism, so far as direct evidence is concerned, 
begins with him. That he who derived his title 
from it (6 / 3 a 7 rrifwiq Mk 6 14,J4 ; 6 fla 7 rrt<rr 7 )y, Mt 3 1 , 
Mk 8 s8 , Lk 7 20 , Jos. Ant. xviii. v. 2 ) made use of 
the rite in preparing Israel for the kingdom of God, 
is an historical fact beyond dispute. And we need 
not doubt that in using it he was influenced by the 
levitical purifications enjoined by the Law and by 
the baptism of proselytes. But his baptism was 
different from both. It is evident that, if it had 
not had special characteristics, he would not have 
received a special name, and his right to administer 
it would not have been challenged. His baptism 
differed from the washings prescribed by the Law 
in these three respects— (1) They were acts of 
lustration, restoring a man to his normal condition; 


his was an act of preparation, leading a man to an 
entirely new condition. (2) The man levitical ly 
unclean baptized himself, like Naaman in the 
Jordan; the penitents who came to John were 
baptized by him. (3) The legal washings merely 
cleansed from levitical uncleanness; his was a 
symbol and seal of moral purification. The moral 
preparation required by John is pointed out in the 
tt}i ypoxv* StKaLoevv-Q TrpoeKKeKadappdvrjs of Jos. (Ant. 
XVIII. v. 2) as plainly as in the panrta/xa peravolai 
of Scripture (Mk l 4 , Lk 3 s ). The spirit of repent¬ 
ance was assumed with a view to remission of 
sins. 

John’s baptism differed from proselyte baptism 
in beiim administered to Jews. The meaning of 
the challenge, ‘Why then baptizest thou?’ (Jn 
l 26 ) seems to be, ‘ What right bast thou, who art 
neither the Messiah nor the Prophet, to treat 
Israelites as if they were proselytes? Jews are 
fit for tlio Messianic kingdom without any such 
purification.’ 

And while John’s baptism differed from these 
Jewish rites on the one hand, so it differed from 
Christian baptism on the other. This difference 
was clearly pointed out by the Baptist himself. 
‘ I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance 
... he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost * 
(Mt 3 11 ); ‘ He that sent me to baptize with 
water , he said unto me, Upon whomsoever thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending and abiding upon 
him, the same is he that baptizeth with the lloly 
Spirit ’ (Jn l 33 ; comp, our Lord’s words, Ac l 3 
ll 1(i ). And that this difference was regarded as 
essential, is shown by the fact that Ephesian disciples 
who had received John’s baptism were rebaptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus, and then received 
the Holy Ghost through the laying on of hands 
by St. Haul (Ac 19 3_fl ). Cyril of Jerus., in con¬ 
trasting John’s baptism with Christian baptism, 
says, that the former ‘ bestowed only the remission 
of*sins’ (Catech. xx. 6 ; comp. iii. 7). But there is 
nothing in Scripture to show that it bestowed that. 
Tertullian points out that ‘ baptism for the re¬ 
mission of sins ’ refers to a future remission, which 
was to follow in Christ (De Bapt. x.). And it may 
be doubted whether, if John’s baptism had con¬ 
ferred remission of sins, Jesus would have sub¬ 
mitted to it. Its main aspect was preparation for 
the kingdom of God ; anu in this aspect it fitted 
well into the opening of Christ’s ministry. To 
everyone else this preparatory act was a baptism 
of repentance. The Messiah, who needed no re¬ 
pentance, could yet accept the preparation. By 
means of this rite the people were consecrated 
to receive salvation, and He was consecrated to 
bestow it. 

We are told by St. John that the disciples of 
Jesus baptized many, and that this led to an 
inaccurate statement that Jesus Himself baptized 
(3 M 4 1 * 2 ). As to the nature of this baptism we 
are told nothing; but, if not identical with the 
baptism of John, it would be more akin to that 
than to Christian baptism. It was preparatory 
and not perfecting, symbolical and not sacramental. 
The arguments of Tertullian on this point are 
weighty (De Bapt. x.-xii.). Was Christian baptism 
possible until Christ had died and risen again ? 
The theory that this early baptism by Christ’s 
disciples was the baptism of the gospel, but that its 
full effects remained latent until after the resur¬ 
rection, is not helpful; and to suppose with Peter 
Lombard that it was In nomine Trinitatis , scilicet 
in ed formd in qud baptizaverunt postea (Sent. iv. 
Dist. iii. 7), is utterly unreasonable. When John was 
put into prison, Jesus Himself continued John’s 
preaching. ‘ He came into Galilee, preaching the 
gospel of God, and saying, The time is fulfilled, 
ana the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye ’ 
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(Mk l 14 * ia ). Is it impro bable th at, wlijle Christ 
continued th e prea clnng oT’TdTTri^^TTis “3TscijjIes" 
con flnuj d l lie UaptlsTT i *oT Tollrf? Tif' that case 
tTierels “Tib need to 'Fatso the finest ion whether 
they baptized ‘into the name of the Lord Jesus’; 
for John certainly did not do so. In any case 
it is improbable that, at a time when the dis¬ 
ciples had such inadequate views of the otlice of 
Jesus, they would baptize into His name. This 
baptism was certainly not accompanied by the «^ift 
of the Spirit: * for the Spirit was not vet given; 
because Jesus was not yet glorified* (Jn 7 39 ). 
And it is to be noted that neither in the mission of 
the Twelve nor in that of the Seventy is there 
any command to baptize (Lk 9 13 ID 1 * 16 ). That 
omission is intelligible, if this early baptism, like 
that of John, was merely preparatory, a symbolical 
act conferring no grace. But the omission would 
be strange if there was already in use a rite equal 
in ellicacy to the baptism ot the gospel. Until 
Christ had died and risen again, and sent the Holy 
Spirit upon His disciples, no such baptism by them 
was Dossible. 

IV. The History of Christian Baptism. 
— This subject, as treated in NT, may he 
discussed under four heads—(«) the Institution, 
(ft) the Recipients, (c) the Minister, {d) the 
Rite. 

(a) The Institution of Christian baptism is to be 
dated from Christ’s farewell command, ‘ Go ye and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost’(Mt 28 ly ). This command the 
Twelve do not attempt to carry out until they 
are free from the earlier charge (Lk 24 49 ). But 
directly they have ‘ been clothed with power from 
on high,* Peter begins to exhort the people to 
‘ repent, and be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of their sins’ (Ac 2 38 ), 
and with very great success. But here we are at 
once struck by the fact that, in spite of Christ’s 
command to baptize into the name of the Trinity, 
no mention is made of the Trinity, but only of ‘ the 
name of Jesus Christ.’ And this first and important 
record of Christian baptisms does not stand alone. 
The Samaritans who were converted by Philip were 
‘baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 
8 16 ). Peter at Ciesarea commanded that Cornelius 
and those with him should be ‘ baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ’ ( 10 4S ). And the Ephesian 
disciples, when they were convinced of the in¬ 
sufficiency of John’s baptism, were ‘baptized into 
the name of the Lord Jesus ’ (19 3 ). Moreover, there 
is no mention in NT of any one being baptized 
into the name of the Trinity; and the expression 
‘baptized into Christ’ (Ro 6 3 , Gal 3- 7 ; comp. 

1 Co I 13 6 11 ) is more in harmony with the passages 
in the Acts than with the divine command as re¬ 
corded Mt 28 19 . * 

Various explanations of these statements in the 
Acts have been suggested. 

( 1 ) This baptism into or in the name of Jesus 
Christ is that which was practised by Christ’s 
disciples during His ministry (Jn 4 1,a ). Having 
been accustomed to this form, they continued to 
use it ‘probably through life,’ although Christ 
had expressly ordered the Trinitarian form, and 
although the Holy Spirit was not always imparted 
when this imperfect form was employed, whereas 
the gift of the Spirit always accompanied baptism 

# It is worth noting that in all the instances of baptism ‘in’ 
or ‘into the name’ the verb is in the passive. Except in the 
original charge, the phrase ‘ to baptize into the name’ does not 
occur ; it is always * to be baptized into the name' or * in the 
name.’ This holds good of 1 Co also, where tie ri ipur avoux 
pairriffet is a false reading, and ifiarrlrOriTi (HABC* iEgypfct. 
Vulg. Arm.) is right. In the Eastern Churches the formula is 
not ‘ I baptize thee,’ but /3«irr/£iT«< a Hau\a< 8tov; and this is 
probably more ancient than the Western formula familiar to us. 

vou i.—16 


in the name of the Trinity {Diet, of Chr. Biog . i. 
p. 241). This is scarcely credible. The Ephesian 
disciples were rchaptized because their original 
baptism was inadequate. Can wo suppose that 
they then received a baptism that was also de¬ 
fective? And would the disciples have adhered to 
a form which experience proved to he less uniformly 
efficacious, even if we allow that they would ignore 
the express command of Christ? it is admitted 
that this inferior form of baptism went out of use 
at an early date—perhaps soon after the First 
Gospel became current. 

(2) Baptism in the name of one Person of the 
Trinity is virtually baptism in the name of the 
Trinity, and is valid. This seems to be the view of 
Ambrose. Quod verbo taciturn fuerat , expressvm 
est fide. Cum enim dicitur: In nomine Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi, per unitatem nominis impletum 
mysterium est: nec a Christi baptismate Spiritus 
separatur. . . . Qui unum direr it, Trinilatem 
signavit. Si Christum dicas , et Deum Patrem a 
quo unctus est FiliuSy et ipsnm qui unctus est 
Filium, et Spirit urn Sanctum quo unctus est desig - 
nasti {De Spiritu S. i. 4. 43, 44; Migne, xvi. 714, 
715, where see note a). Ambrose is here comment¬ 
ing on Ac 19°; and it is rash to say that ‘lie is 
probably speaking of the confession of the recipient, 
not of the formula.* Bede understands Ambrose 
to be writing of the baptismal formula, and accepts 
the solution that baptism in the namo of Jesus 
Christ is really in the name of the Trinity {Super 
Acta Exp. x. 48 ; Mi"ne, xeii. 970). See also Peter 
Lombard {Sent. iv. Dist. iii. 4), Hugo Victor {De 
Sacrum, i. 13), and Aouinas {Summa, iii. 66. 6). 
This view was confirmed by the Council of Frejus 
(a.d. 792), and apparently by Pope Nicholas I. 
(858-867) in his Responsa ad Bidgaros. 

(3) When St. Luke says that people were 
‘ baptized in (or into) the name of the Lord Jesus,’ 
he is not indicating the formula which was used in 
baptizing, but is merely stating that such persons 
were baptized as acknowledged Jesus to bo the 
Lord and the Christ; in short, he is simply telling 
us that the baptism was Christian. When Peter 
heals the cripple at the Beautiful Gate of the 
temple, the form of the words used is quoted : * In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.’ No 
such form of words is quoted in any of the passages 
in which persons are said to be baptized in or into 
the name of Jesus Christ. There is no evidence 
against the supposition that in these and in all 
other cases the formula used was that which Christ 
enjoined. This is perhaps what Cyprian means 
when ho says on Ac 2 3H Jesu Christi mentionem 
facit PetruSy non quasi Pater omitteretur , sed ut 
Patri Filius quoque adjungeretur {Ep. lxxiii. 17). 
In 1 Co 10 2 , where the Israelites are said to have 
been ‘baptized into Moses’ {els rbv Man ktt)v), the 
meaning is that they were baptized into obedience 
to him and acknowledgment of his authority, not 
that his name was called over them in some 
formula. See Lightfoot on 1 Co l 13 . 

(4) The original form of words was ‘into the 

name of Jesus Christ ’ or ‘ the Lord Jesus.’ Baptism 
into the name of the Trinity was a later develop¬ 
ment. After the one mention of it, Mt 28 19 , we 
do not find it again until Justin Martyr, and his 
formula is not identical with that in the Gospel: 
67r’ dvoparos yhp tov irarpbs tQjv ti\(ov nal dearrorov Oeov 
Kal rod aojrqpos T »)<jov Xpurrov real Trvevparos 

hylov rb iv rip udan rore Xoi rrpbv iroiodvrat {Apol . i. 61). 
It is probable that, when the Trinitarian formula 
had become usual, it was regarded as of divine 
authority, and was by some attributed to Christ 
Himself. This tradition is represented in Mt 
28 19 , and is perhaps an indication that the First 
Gospel in its extant form is later than the 
destruction of Jerusalem. That in the apostolic 
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age there was no fixed formula is shown, not 
only by the difference between Matt, ami the 
Acts, but by the difference between one passage 
in the Acts and another, and also by traces of 
other differences in the Epistles. Baptism * into the 
name of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 8 10 19 5 ), or ‘in the 
name of Jesus Christ’ (2 38 10 48 ), or ‘into Christ 
Jesus’ (llo 6 8 ), or ‘into Christ’ (Gal 3**), had 
sufficed. Comp, irpiv ydp t <f>opt<rai rbv AvOpuyirov 

rb 6vop.a. tov vlou tov Ocouy veKpbs ianv (ITermas, Sim. 
ix. 16. 3); where, however, tov vlov is possibly an 
insertion (A omits). 

Of these four explanations the second and third 
are far more satisfactory than the other two, and 
the third seems to be the best. It is a violent 
hypothesis to suppose that words of such importance 
as Mt 28 1 ® were never spoken by Christ, and yet 
were authoritatively attributed to Him in the 
First Gospel. The insertion of the doxology after 
tho Lord's Prayer (Mt G la ) is not parallel. Not 
only is the insertion of less importance, being 
covered by genuine utterances of Christ as well as 
by 1 Ch 29 11 , but it is absent from all the most 
ancient authorities, including all Greek and Latin 
commentators; whereas the baptismal formula in 
Mt 28 lu is in all authorities without exception. 
It is as well attested as any saying of Christ which 
is recorded in one Gospel only. Nor does the 
variation of the Trinitarian formula given by 
Justin Martyr {Apol. i. 61) cause any difficulty. 
He is not giving the exact words used in baptism, 
but is paraphrasing them, so as to make them a 
little more intelligible to the heathen whom lie is 
addressing. It is reasonable to believe that Christ 
prescribed the Trinitarian formula, and that llis 
command was obeyed. 

(&) The Recipients of Christian baptism were 
required to repent and believe. This is set forth, 
both in the Lord’s commands and also in the first 
instance of baptism on the Day of Pentecost. 

‘ Peter said unto them, Repent ye, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto 
the remission of your sins’ (Ac 2 38 ). Here repent¬ 
ance is expressed and faith in Jesus Christ is 
implied, as in the farewell charge to the apostles 
recorded by St. Luke: ‘ that repentance and re¬ 
mission of sins should be preached in His name 
unto all the nations ’ (24 47 ). More often it is faith 
that is expressed and repentance that is implied, 
as in the charge recorded in the appendix to Mk : 

‘ Go ye into all tho world, and preach the gospel to 
the whole creation, lie that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved ; but lie that disbelieveth 
shall be condemned’ (16 18 - 16 ). So also in the case 
of tho jailer at Philippi (Ac 16 81 - M ), of the 
Samaritans (8 12 ), of Cornelius and his company 
(KJ43-48), anc | 0 f ^he Corinthians (18 s ). Compare the 
Western insertion Ac 8 37 . Of the two requisites, 
faith is the one which more needs express state¬ 
ment. Repentance without faith in Christ was 
possible, as in the case of John’s baptism. Faith 
m Christ without repentance was not possible. 
Comp. He 1(F*. 

All the instances just quoted (especially those of 
the converts on the Day of Pentecost, of Cornelius 
and his friends, and of the Philippian jailer and his 
household) tend to show that no great amount of 
instruction or preparation was at lirst required. 
But somewhat later, after the apostles, who had 
been a protection against the admission of un¬ 
worthy candidates, had died out, and after the 
Churcii had had larger experience of unreal con¬ 
verts, much more care was taken to secure definite 
knowledge and hearty acceptance of the truths of 
the gospel. 

. This primitive freedom in admitting converts to 
baptism is in itself an argument in favour of infant 
baptism , although no baptism of an infant is ex¬ 


pressly mentioned. Whole households were some¬ 
times baptized, as those of Lydia, Crispus, the 
jailer, and Stephanas ; and it is probable that there 
were children in at least some of these. There 
may also have been children among the three 
thousand baptized at Pentecost. According to the 
ideas then prevalent, the head of tho family repre¬ 
sented and summed up the family. In some 
respects the paterfamilias had absolute control of 
the members of his household (Maine, Ancient 
Law , ch. v.). And it would have seemed an 
unnatural thing that the father should make a 
complete change in his religious condition and that 
his children should be excluded from it. Moreover, 
the analogy of circumcision would lead Jewish 
converts to have their children baptized. Had 
there been this marked difference between the two 
rites,—that infants were admitted to the Jewish 
covenant, but not to the Christian,—the difference 
would probably have been pointed out; all the 
more so, because Christianity was the more com¬ 
prehensive religion of the two. There is therefore 
pi'imd facie ground for believing that from the 
first infants were baptized. And this position is 
strengthened by general declarations of Christ 
Himself: ‘Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me; forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom 
of God’ (Mk 10 14 ). ‘Except a man (ns) be born 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the king¬ 
dom of God’ (Jn 3 8 ); where there is no intimation 
that children are exempted. On the contrary, the 
condition of children is given as the ideal for 
entrance into the kingdom (Mt 18 :{ ). 

But there is primd facie evidence on the other 
side. Not only is there no mention of the baptism 
of infants, but there is no text from which such 
baptism can be securely inferred. ‘ Make disciples 
of all the nations’ (Sit 28 10 ), implies those who 
are old enough to receive instruction. That little 
children may ho brought to Christ, and are a type 
of Christian innocence, does not prove that they 
are fit to receive baptism. And we cannot he sure 
that Jn 3 8 is meant to include infants, because 
Jesus often states general principles, and leaves liis 
Church to find out the necessary limitations. An 
ordinance may be generally necessary to salvation, 
and yet not be suited to infants; which is the 
Western view of the Lord’s Supper. Scripture tells 
us that repentance and faith are requisite for 
baptism. Assuming that infants have no need of 
repentance, can we assume that faith also may be 
dispensed with ? Cyprian slurs this {Rp. lxiv. 5). 
He points out that adults must havo faith, which 
includes repentance, and that infants have no sins 
of their own to repent of; but he is silent about 
infants’ lack of faith. Those who maintain that the 
infantine state is a substitute for faith and repent¬ 
ance, must remember that faith and repentance are 
the conditions given in Scripture, and that the 
infantine state is not mentioned as an equivalent. 
It is probable that all that is said in Scripture about 
baptism refers to the baptism of adults. Until 
there were many Christian parents to whom 
children were born, the question of baptizing 
infants would be exceptional; and perhaps evan¬ 
gelists used their own discretion ; for infant naptism 
is, at any rate, nowhere forbidden in Scripture. 

(c) The Minister in baptism is not determined; 
and lay baptism is in much the same position as 
infant baptism. It can bo neither proved nor 
disproved from Scripture. The commission to 
baptize was given m the first instance to the 
Eleven (Mt 28 16 ' 20 ), but we are not sure that no 
others were present. Moreover, it is in virtue of 
Christ’s presence (‘Lo, I am with you alway’) 
that they have the right to baptize; and tnis 
presence cannot be confined to the apostles. We 
are not told who baptized the three thousand at 
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Pentecost; and the apostles, if they baptized any, 
can hardly have baptized them all. Apparently, 
Ananias baptized St. Paul, but this is not clear 
(Ac 22 ™). He was ‘ a certain diseiple ’ (9 10 ), and 
‘ a devout man according to the law ’ ( 22 12 ), and 
presumably a layman. Peter commanded Cornelius 
and his company to be baptized ( 10 48 ); and wo 
assume that it was done by the brethren from 
Joppa, who are not said to be presbyters or deacons. 
From the silence of Scripture respecting the minister 
on these and other occasions, we may infer that an 
ordained minister is not essential. 

(d) The Kite is nowhere described in detail; but 
the element was always water, and the mode of 
using it was commonly immersion. The symbolism 
of the ordinance required this. It was an act of 
urilication; and hence the need of water. A 
eath to sin was expressed by the plunge beneath 
the water, and a rising again to a life of righteous¬ 
ness by the return to light and air; and lienee the 
appropriateness of immersion. Water is mentioned 
in Ac H :iH 10 47 , Eph 5* 6 , He 10 2 -’; and there is no 
mention of any other element. Immersion is im¬ 
plied in lto 6 4 and Col 2 12 . But immersion was a 
desirable symbol rather than an essential. In the 
prison at Philippi it can hardly have been possible ; 
and it is not very probable in the house of Cornelius. 
Wherever large numbers of both sexes were baptized, 
the ditliculty of total immersion in each case must 
have been great. And if immersion better ex¬ 
presses the cleansing of the whole man, pouring 
letter expresses the outpouring of the Spirit, whose 
operation is not dependent upon the amount of 
water, nor upon the manner of its application. 
Comp. Cyprian, Ep. Ixix. 12. 

As to the form of words used in baptizing, 
what has been said above may almost sulhee. if 
from the first there was only one form, that form 
was Trinitarian ; from the 2nd century it was 
certainly the only form. Justin’s evidence ( Apol . 
i. til) has been quoted, and TertuIlian describes 
the practice in his day : nee semel , sed ter , ad 
singula nomina in personas singulas tinguimur 
(Adv. Prax. xxvi.).* Wherever St. Matthew’s 
Gospel was received the Trinitarian formula would 
become obligatory; and that carries us back long 
before Justin Martyr. But it is possible that for a 
time the form of words varied. 

The ‘anointing’ (2 Co l- 1 , 1 Jn 2 ~ 7 ) probably 
refers to baptism ; but to anointing with the Spirit, 
not witli oil. Yet unction at baptism is as old as 
Tertullian (De Eapt. vii.). The ‘sealing’ (2 Co 
l 22 , Eph l 18 4 W ) also may refer to baptism, but not 
to signing with ( lie cross : rj <r<ppa.yh our rb 65wp 
{anv (Hernias, Sim. ix. 10 . 4). Whether ‘the good 
confession in the sight of many witnesses’ (1 Ti 6 12 ) 
riders to a profession of faith at Timothy’s baptism 
(Ewald, llausrath, Pfleiderer), is uncertain; the 
many witnesses point rather to ordination (Holtz- 
niann). That the diflicult passage l I* 3 21 refers 
to the answers or pledges made by the candidates 
at baptism, is very doubtful. 

V. This Doctrine of Christian Baptism.— 
Scripture teaches that baptism, rightly adminis¬ 
tered to those who are qualified by repentance and 
faith to receive it, has various beneheial results. 
These are closely connected, either as cause and 
eHect, or as joint effects, or as different aspects of 
the same fact. But they are capable of analysis 
and of sepaiate treatment. They are mainly ( 1 ) 
Regeneration or New Birth, (2) Divine Alliliation, 

(3) Cleansing from Sin, (4) Admission to the 
Church, (5) Union with Christ, ( 6 ) Gift of the 
Spirit, (7) Salvation. 

* In the Eastern Churches trine immersion s regarded as the 
only valid form of baptism; and the Catechism explains that 
' this trine immersion is a figure of the throe days’ burial of our 
Saviour, and of His resurrection ’ (Moschako, p. 42). 
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(1) Christ Himself said, ‘Except a man be born 
anew {yewi]0ii tinodev), lie cannot see the kingdom 
of God’; and He explained this as meaning, 

‘ Except a man be born of water and the Spirit ’ 
(Jn 3^°), which until Calvin’s day had universally 
been interpreted as referring to baptism. The 
metaphor was not new. Jews spoke of the admis¬ 
sion of proselytes to Israel as a ‘new birth.’ ‘Art 
thou the teacner of Israel, and understandest not 
these things?’ (Jn 3™), perhaps refers to this com¬ 
mon use of the phrase. But in any case ‘ water 
and Spirit’ refer to the outward sign and inward 
gift at baptism as effecting a new birth. This is 
confirmed uySt. Haul’s Haver of regeneration [\ovrpbv 
naXiyy eve alas) and renewing of the Holy Spirit’ 
(Tit 3 5 ), which also was universally understood as 
meaning baptism. And baptism is called ‘ washing 
of regeneration,’ not merely because it symbolizes it, 
or pledges a man to it, but also, and chiefly, because 
it effects it (Holtzmann, Hutlier, Pfleiderer, Weiss). 

(2) This new' birth brings us into a new relation¬ 
ship to God: the baptized are made His children 
or sons. ‘ For ye are all sons of God , through faith 
in Christ Jesus. For as many of you as were 
baptized into Christ did put on Christ’ (Cal 3™- 27 ). 
‘To them gave he the right to become children 
of God* (Jn l 1 ' 2 ; comp. 1 .In 4 7 ). That being 
‘begotten of God’ (1 Jn 3 W 4 7 5 4,18 ), or becoming a 
‘child of God’ (l Jn 3 1 * 2 * 10 5-’), or a ‘son of God’ 
(Ro 8 14,1S) , Gal 3 26 ), is synonymous with being 
‘ horn anew,’ need not be doubted. The lirst birth 
is of man ; the second or new birth is of God. So 
that it makes little matter whether we translate 
dvwdev (Jn 3 ;i ) ‘anew’ with Justin {Apol. i. 61) and 
the Lat. and Eth. YSS, or ‘from above’ with 
Origen and most of the Greek Fathers. A new 
birth is a birth from above, and vice vers fi. And 
the passages in which these expressions occur 
show that regeneration or being begotten by God 
does not mean merely a new capacity for change in 
the direction of goodness, but an actual change. 
The legal washings were actual external purifica¬ 
tions. Baptism is actual internal purification. 

(3) Johns baptism was ‘ unto remission of sins,* 
eh &(l>c<nv apapTiujv (Mk l 4 , Lk 3 s ). Christian 
baptism is not only this (Ac 2 :w , Lk 24 47 , where eh 
ami not sal is the better reading), but it confers 
remission of sins. Ananias says to Saul: ‘ Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins’ (Ac 
22 16 ; comp, 10 43 13 s8 , He 1 U 22 ). St. Paul, after 
glancing at the sinful past of the Corinthians in the 
days of their heathenism, continues : ‘ But ye were 
washed, lmt ye were sanctified,’ etc. (I Co 6 11 ). 
And the same is said of all Christians ; for ‘ Christ 
loved the Church, and gave himself up for it; that 
ho might sanctify it, having cleansed it by the 
washing of water with the word ’ (Eph a 25,20 ). 

(4) That baptism involved admission to the 
Church hardly needs to be more than stated. It 
was an instrument for this very purpose, analogous 
to circumcision. The recipient of baptism, like the 
recipient of circumcision, is admitted to a new 
external covenant and new spiritual privileges, and 
is thereby pledged to new duties. To say that u. 
person is baptized, is to say that he has been 
admitted to the Christian communion. ‘ They then 
that received his word were baptized : and there 
were added unto them in that day about three 
thousand souls’ (Ac 2 41 ; comp. 1 Co 12 13 ). 

( 5 ) As the Church is the body of Christ (Col l 18 ), 

to be admitted to the Church is to be united with 
Christy and to become one of His members ( 1 . Co 
12 27 ). ‘ For as many of you as were baptized into 

Christ did put on Christ*(Gal J 27 ); and Christians' 
‘bodies are members of Christ’ (1 Co G 15 ; comp. 
Eph 4 18,18 ). This is not only true in general, but 
in a special way baptism makes us partakers in the 
death, burial, and resurrection of Christ. ‘We 
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who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized 
into Ids death. YVe were buried therefore with 
him through baptism into death: that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead ... so we also 
might walk in newness of life* (Ko G ! * 4 ; comp. 
Col 2 l3,v0 3 1 )* This great change is always spoken 
of as past, not as continuing (Ko 8 s * ]o 

etc.). The reference is to some definite occasion 
when it took place. 

( 6 ) That Christian baptism confers the gift of the 

Spirit, whereas John’s baptism did not, was one of 
the most marked points of difference between them 
(Mt 3 11 , Mk l 8 , Lie 3 W , Jn l’ M , Ac 19 s *'*). * In one 

Spirit were we all baptized into one body . . . and 
were all made to drink of one Spirit’ (1 Co 12 13 ). 
And hence not only is the whole Church *a habita¬ 
tion of God in the Spirit’ (Knh 2 -; comp. 2 Co 
0 lfl , 1 P 2 5 ), but each individual Christian is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co (i iy 3 1G ). And ‘ the 
Spirit himself bcareth witness with our spirit, that 
we are children of God : and if children, tlien heirs; 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ’ (Ko 8 lfl * 17 ). 

(7) This involves one more result. ’Chose who 
are ‘joint heirs with Christ’ have a pledge that 
they will one day enter into that inheritance which 
He now enjoys, it has various names. Tt is 
salvation, ‘lie that helievcth, and is baptized, 
shall be saved’ ([MkJ Hi 10 ). 'Chose who were 
added to the Church were ‘ those that were being 
saved’ (Ac 2 4; ; comp. Hi 3 ", l P l 3 * 4 3’-’ 1 ). It is 
the kingdom of God. ‘Except a man he horn of 
water and the Spirit, ho cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God^ (Jn 3 5 ). It is eternal life. 
After speaking to Nicodemus of the necessity of 
being horn anew of the Spirit, Christ says that God 
has seut Him into the world, ‘that whosoever bc- 
lieveth on him should not perish, hut have eternal 
life ’ (3 15 ' 17 ). By baptism we are grafted into Him 
who is the life (IP), and he that hath the Son hath 
the life (1 Jn 5 1 -). Those Jews who refused to he 
admitted into the Church ‘judged themselves 
unworthy of eternal life’ (Ac 13 w ). In writing 
to Titus, St. Paul sums up several of these aspects 
of baptism (3 B ' 7 ). 

These are the chief ejects when valid baptism 
has been administered to those who are duly 
qualified by repentance and faith to receive it. 
But what is the result when these two sets of con¬ 
ditions are separated ? There is the ease of those 
who are qualified, hut are not baptized. And there 
is the ease of t hose who are baptized, hut are not 
qualified. Simon Magus is au example of the 
latter. In Scripture there is no certain instance of 
ihe former, nor nny express statement respecting 
such. But the solution afterwards reached throws 
light on scriptural language, and may he briefly 
mentioned here. 

It was universally held that a catechumen who 
was martyred before baptism was a member of 
Christ. ITis ‘baptism of blood’ supplied the de¬ 
ficiency. But a catechumen who was willing to 
suffer for the faith, and yet died without martyrdom 
or baptism,seemed to he cquailya member of Christ; 
as. Ambrose contends {De obilu Valent. Consol. 52; 
Migiie, xvi. 1375). This led to a general concession 
that the faithful unhaptized may possess Xhe. sub¬ 
stance of regeneration before baptism; and this 
involved - a~ modification' of'the doctrine as to the 
actual eject of baptism upon the faithful recipient. 
As early as Tertullian we find the admission: 
Lavacrum illud cst obsignatio Jidei; a me fides a 
pcenitentice fide incipitur et comrnenaatur. Non 
idea abluimur nt ifclinqitcrc dcsinamus, quon lain jam 
corde loti sumvs (De Pant. vi.). Baptism is a seal 
{<j<t>payls, signandum). The metaphor was used of 
circumcision (Bo 4 11 ), and was very early trans¬ 
ferred to baptism (?2 Co F-, ? Bev 9 4 ): see red*, 
in Suicer, s.v.. ami in Lightfoot, Clem. Rom. ii. 


22(5. A seal makes a document formally coin* 
plete; hut the document may he binding without 
it. And if before baptism jam corde loti sum us , 
what is this hut regeneration? Nevertheless, to 
regard baptism as a mere form which may he 
neglected with impunity would he arrogant dis¬ 
obedience, like the lirst attitude of Naaman towards 
Elisha; and such disobedience would he evidence 
that the inward justification had not taken place. 
An unbaptized believer is like a testator who lias 
made a will but has not signed it. Ho may die 
without signing it. If it is clear that lie had full 
intention of signing, and was merely waiting for 
suitable witnesses, the will may lie accepted as a 
valid expression of his wishes. But if he lias post¬ 
poned the signature indefinitely, the presumption 
is that he was not decided as to his intentions. It 
is the contempt of baptism when it may he had, 
not the lack of it when it may not, that is 
perilous. 

The case of Simon Magus is very different. He 
was baptized without repentance and faith. Was 
that a mere empty form ? By no means, lie was 
admitted to the Christian body, and received the 
baptismal character. The technical name for such 
a person was Rictus, i.e. one who received baptism 
unworthily. And it was held from the first tliat 
God always does 11 is part in the baptismal contract, 
whether the baptized can avail himself of it or no. 
The grace which the Rictus, through unwortliiness, 
could not receive at the time of baptism, was 
always ready for him when repentance and faith 
made him worthy. He had ceased to he a heathen, 
and had received a Christian title, which could he 
made good by change of heart. This doctrine 
follow's of necessity from the doctrine that baptism 
is generally necessary, and yet may not he refloated. 
Otherwise, the case of the unworthy recipient would 
he hopeless, llis first baptism would be without 
eJect; and he may not have a second. But it is 
because his baptism has done all that is required, 
if only ho makes himself capable of profiting by it, 
that lie may not have it repeated. Simon is ex¬ 
horted to repent, not with a view to a second 
baptism, hut to the forgiveness which would have 
been Ids had his baptism been worthily received, 
and which may still he won (Ac 8 ~). When 
whole tribes were baptized at once, baptism with¬ 
out the necessary repentance and faith must have 
been common. But this defect was not irreparable ; 
and meanwhile the baptized had a title to spiritual 
blessings which could Lie appropriated by change of 
heart. 

Mulatis mutandis the same principle may hold 
respecting the baptism of infants. At baptism the 
infant receives remission of the guilt of original sin, 
admission to the Christian community, and a title 
to heavenly gifts to he appropriated afterwards. 
Scriptural doctrine refers to the baptism of adults 
who are qualified by repentance and faith. The 
application of that doctrine to infants is an un¬ 
certain inference; and we must lie cautious in 
drawing it. Caution is also required in estimating 
the statements of Christian writers of the first three 
centuries respecting baptismal regeneration. We 
must consider two points especially. ( 1 ) Is the 
writer speaking of the baptism of adults or of that 
of infants? With us, if nothing is said to the con¬ 
trary, baptism commonly means infant baptism. 
Early Christian writers would almost always have 
the baptism of adults in their minds. ( 2 ) Itn what 
sense does he use the word ‘ regeneration ’? Some¬ 
times it is a mere synonym for the fact of baptism. 
In Scripture every Christian is hypothetically a 
saint: anil so every baptized person is hypothetic- 
ally regenerate. It is assumed that the baptism 
has been in all respects complete. In this sense, to 
call an infant ‘ regenerate ’ may mean no more than 
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that it has boon baptized, and may be no evidence 
of the writer’s convictions as to the immediate 
effect of baptism on infants. 

Lttkuatchk.— For the abundant literature on baptism, see 
Smith, IHi- i. :i54, and Diet., of Chr. Ant. i. 172; Schatt-Herzog, 
Enci/ilA i. IPS, 209; Herzog, RE- xv. 201. The tullowing may 
be selected. For the subject in general, the articles on buptism 
in Smith, DB and Diet, of Chr. Ant. For patristic comments 
on Scripture, Suicer, s.v. , and 1’usey, Scriptural Views of Baptism, 
being Tracts for the Times , (57, 6S, 09 ; for Cyprian in particular, 
the index in Hartel, ii. 373-377 ; and for Augustine, the index 
in Migno, xlvi. 102-111. For the philosophical argument, Mnaley, 
Review of the Baptismal Controversy. For the archeology, Mortem*, 
De Ant. JCccles. Ritibus ; Goar, Euchohuuon. Crnxorum ; August i, 
Denkwurdigkeiten ana. d. Christ. Aiehuolugie, vii. ; Kraus, Heal- 
Kneykl. d. Christ. AJtcrth. ii. ; Hotling, Das Sacrament d. Taufe. 
Bingham is somewhat disappointing, but later editions supply 
certain defects. For picturesque description, Stanley, Christian 
Institutions. A. PLUMMER. 

BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD.— The expression 
ol fia.TrTi£6jievot inrlp rum veKouv, ‘those who are 
baptized for the dead,’ has from early times been 
a perplexity to expositors, and with our present 
Knowledge it is impossible to do more tlmn 
determine the direction in which a correct solution 
may be found. It is possible to show what 
kind of interpretation the language of 1 Co lf>- B 
requires; and, when this is done, other kinds of 
interpretation are excluded as impossible. 

The interpretations are very numei ous. I forsley 
(see below) lias collected thirty-six, and it would 
perhaps be possible to add to the number. It is 
well that such collections should be made for 
reference, but it is not necessary to multiply them. 
'Pbe thirty-six are classified under three heads: 
four explain the text by a reference to legal 
purifications; three of metaphorical baptism, e.fj. 
being baptized in calamity; twenty-nine of sacra¬ 
mental baptism. A more simple and useful 
classification is that into those which explain ol 
ficnrrjbjuvoi inrip tCjv vcKpCvv as referring to ordinary 
Christian baptism, and those which make it refer 
to somethim} abnormal. 

1 . The ablest exposition of the first kind of 
explanation in its bust form is probably that of 
T. S. Evans in the Speaker s Commentary (iii. pp. 
372, 373). lie contends that the view of the Greek 
expositors is unquestionably right, and that viriIp 
tGsv vtKpbov means, ‘i rith an interest in the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead,’ i.e. ‘in expectation of the 
resurrection.* The objections to this kind of 
interpi etation arc three. ( 1 ) ol fto rrr. inrtp r. v. 
seem to be a special class, and not all Christians 
in general. (2) There is no instance in NT, if 
anywhere at all, of this use of inrtp. (3) The 
ellipse of ri)s drcurracrews is very violent. If St. Paul 
had wanted to abbreviate rf/s dvaardaevos r(bv 
v<Kpuv, bo 'would have omitted rum veKpwv , which is 
superfluous, rather than rq s dvavrajeios, which is 
vital. 

2. The reference is dearly to something abnor¬ 
mal. There was some baptismal rite known to the 
Corinthians which would be meaningless without 
a belief in the resurrection. The passage does not 
imply that St. Paul approves of tins abnormal rite, 
but simply that it exists and implies the doctrine 
of the resurrection. And here all certainty ends. 
We cannot determine wliat this rite was. The 

practice of vicarious baptism , i.c. of baptizing 

iving proxies in place of those who liad died 

unbnptizcd, unquestionably existed in some 

uarters in Tertul Man’s time (Dr. Jtcsur. 48; Ado. 

larcion, v. 10 ), but probably only among heretics. 
And the practice may easily have grown out of an 
ignorant ‘wresting* of this 4 hard to be understood ’ 
(2 1* 3 1(i ) saying of St. Paul. We have no know¬ 
ledge that this vicarious baptism was practised by 
any religious body in St. Paul’s day. 

LiTEKATunF.. — For collections of interpretations and for the 
literature of the subject, nee an article on Necrobaptism, by 


Bov. J. W. Horsley, m the Nnvbery House Magazine for June 
1SS9 ; the notes in Meyer, Alford, Stauley, and WVulswnrth ; 
tSuicer, Thesaurus, 040. A. PLUMMER. 

BAPTIST.— See John the Baptist. 

BAR. —The Aram, word for ‘son’; in Aram, 
parts of Ezr and On constantly; four times in 
Ilcb. (Pr Ps 2 la [if text collect]). It is used, 

especially in NT times, as the first component part 
of several names of persons, as Barabbas, Bar- 
jesus, Bar-jonah, Barnabas, Barsabbas, Barthol¬ 
omew, Bartimams,—which see in their places. 

J. H. Thayer. 

BARABBAS. —The Greek form of the name 
Bapapfias represents the Aramaic Bar - abba = 

‘ son of the teacher * or ‘ of the master.’ The name 
is not rare in the Talm. (Lightfoot, Hot. llebr. on 
Mt 27 ltf ), and one instance indicates that Abba 
may sometimes have been a proper name. lienan 
(Vic de Jisus , p. 40(5) prefers Bar-rabban (the 
form preserved in the liurclean Svr.), which would 
mean ‘son of a liabbi.’ So also Ewald. All four 
evangelists mention Barabbas as the criminal 
whom the hierarchy urged the multitude to 
demand in preference to Jesus Christ, whom Pilate 
offered to release in honour of the Passover. We 
are told that Barabbas was ‘a notable prisoner’ 
(Mt 27 w ), ‘who for a certain insurrection made 
in the city, and for murder’ (Lk 23 iy ), ‘was lying 
bound with them that bad made insurrection’ 
(Mk 15 7 ), and that lie was a ‘robber’ or brigand 
(Jn IS 40 ), lie may have been connected with the 
two ‘robbers’ who were erueilied w f ith Jesus; but 
we cannot be sure that the aratnaaraL of Mk 15 7 
include, the two robbers. The or ‘insur¬ 

rection,’ in which Barabbas took part was perhaps 
a looting of houses rather than a popular up¬ 
rising. 

The name ‘Jesus’ before that of Barabbas in 
Mt 27 16 * 17 is an interesting reading found in a few' 
cursives, in the Armenian Version, and in some 
copies of the Jerusalem Syriac. With this insertion 
Pilate’s question runs thus: ‘Whom will ye that 
I release unto you? Jesus Barabbas, or Jesus 
which is called Christ?’ This reading was known 
to Origen; and lie does not condemn it, although 
lie thinks that the many MSS which omit the 
‘ Jesus ’ are probably right. Ewald (Life of Christ , 
p. 241), Kenan (Vie do Jesus , p. 400), Trench 
(Studies in the Gospels , p. 290), and others defend 
the reading; and Meyer conjectures that the 
common name suggested the substitution of one 
Jesus for another. But the reading is rejected by 
all the best critics. It would be amazing that the 
true reading should be lost from all uncials, nearly 
all cursives, and all the more ancient versions. 
The words of Jerome, ad loc., do not necessarily 
imply that ‘Jesus Barabbas’ was the reading in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. lie says : 
Iste in evangelio quod scribitur jusefa Hebrccos Alius 
magistri eorum interpretatur ; which may mean 
that this document contained the words, ‘ Barabbas, 
which being interpreted is, Son of their Master.' 
But if the Gospel according to the Hebrew's had 
‘Jesus, Son of tlieir Master’ for ‘.Jesus Barabbas,’ 
then this may be the source from which the name 
‘ Jesus ’ got into some copies of St. Matthew. 1 f the 
name w'as not in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, then we may adopt Trogelles’ conjecture, 
that the interpolation arose first in v . 17 through 
accidental repetition of the lust two letters of 
tjij.iv, the second IN being afterwards interpreted 
as an abbreviation of 'Lrjaouv. The copies known 
to Origen seem to have had the ’hjerove in v. 1 ' only. 
That Barabbas had this name, and that the evan¬ 
gelists missed the startling coincidence, i« not 
probable. A. Plummer. 
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BARACHGL ‘lie whom God blesses 5 ).— 

Only in Job 32 2,H . The father of Elihu, described 
as ‘the Buzite,’ probably a descendant of Buz, 
second son of Milcah and Nahor, Gn 22 s1 . See 
Buz. W. T. Davison. 

BARAK (p*jp, Bapd *, 1 lightning-flash.’ The name 
is found in Punic, Barcas , surname of Ilamilcar ; 
Saboean, cpna; Palmyrene, pm ; de Vogm'*, Syrie 
CentraIc , Ixxvi. 2 ; Ledrain, Diet, (les Noms Brnprcs 
Palmyr. 1887, s.v.), son of Abinoam ; his history 
is recorded in Jg 4 and 5 . He was summoned by 
Deborah to be her ally in the struggle against the 
Canaanites. He dwelt in Kcdo'Ji-nnphtali (Jg 4' 1 ), 
and was probably a member of the tribe of Jssaehar 
(5 15 ). lienee he belonged to the district which had 
suffered most at the hands of the Canaanites: 
perhaps he had been actually their prisoner.* lie 
receives from Deborah the plan of the campaign; he 
is to move his troops, 10,000 men of Naphtali and 
Zebulun, in the direction of Mt. Tabor, while she 
undertakes to attract Sisera’s army towards the 
same place, and promises to deliver Sisera himself 
into his hands (4 rt * 7 ). The writer does not regard 
B.’s urgent request that Deborah should go with 
him as worthy of blame; nor is it necessary to 
interpret the prophetess 1 announcement that the 
honour of the expedition will not be his but a 
woman’s, as a punishment for his hesitation (see 
Moore, Judges , p. 117). B. collects his forces at 
Kedesh, moves to Tabor, and opens the engage¬ 
ment by a rush down the mountain (4 1<) ' 12,u , ef. 
5 in ); the battle is fought out at the foot. In eh. 5, 
on the other hand, the battle takes place along the 
right bank of the Kishon (vv. lw * 21 ). The Canaanites 
routed, B. pursues them to Ilaro.^heth, and then 
follows Sisera on foot, and comes up to the tent of 
Jael to find him lying dead, with a tent-peg 
through his temples. According to 5 1 , B. joined 
Deborah in singing the Ode of Triumph in ch. 5 . 

In 1 S 12 11 the LXX, Posh., and many moderns 
read Barak for Bedan. B. t hus becomes a repre¬ 
sentative leader along with Jerubbaal, Jephtliah, 
and Samson (?). This agrees with the impression 
as to B.’s position which we gain from Jg 5. 

G. A. Cooke. 

BARBARIAN.—St. Paul (1 Co 14 11 ), wishing to 
emphasize the fact that the tongues with which 
those possessed of the Holy Ghost spoke were not 
any intelligible forms of speech, and that hence 
they required an interpreter also inspired, says, ‘ If 
then I know not the meaning of the voice, 1 shall 
be to him that speaketh a barbarian , and he that 
epcaketh will be a barbarian unto me.’ Here he 
uses the word in its proper sense as one who spoke 
unintelligibly. So Homer, in whom the word first 
occurs, speaks of the Ka pes papflap6<puvot (II. ii. 867), 
the Carians who spoke in a strange tongue. Since 
the word Barba rh means in the earliest Arm. the 
language of a race or people, Homer may have 
meant the Carians who spoke a barbnrh , that- 
having been the Carian word for their national 
language. However this be, the word Barbarian 
means all through Gr. literature a man who did 
not speak Greek, especially the Modes, Persians, 
and Orientals generally. *Thc Romans or Latins 
were called Barbarians’by the Creeks even to the 
latest days of the Byzantine Empire, and at first 
even called their own tongue Barbarian ; though 
from the Augustan ago onward they excepted 
their own tongue. In the same way Philo, a 
Hellenized Jew, calls his native Heb. a barbarian 
tongue, and states ( Vita Musis , § 5 , vol. ii. p. 138) 
that the Law was translated from Chaldaic into 
Greek because it was too valuable a treasure to be 

• Many translate 6* 2 ‘lead captive thy captors,’ pointing 
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enjoyed by only the Barbaric half of the human 
race. 

In Col 3 11 St. Paul speaks of ‘ Greek and Jew, . . . 
barbarian , Scythian. Yet the Scythians were 
typical barbarians. But the context proves that 
St. Paul is not here aiming at a scientific division 
of the human race. Elsewhere ( e.g . Ro 1 1J ) lie 
adopts the current phraseology: ‘ I am debtor 
both to Greeks and to Barbarians ,’ where the 
later phrase (v. in ), ‘to the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek,’ proves that, like Philo, St. Paul con¬ 
ventionally called his own countrymen barbarians. 
The barbarous people in Malta (Ac 28“) were 
probably old Phoenician settlers, and the epithet 
only means that they were not a Greek-speaking 
population. P. C. CoNYUEAKE. 

BARBER ( 3 ^:, Ezk 5 1 only).—Shaving the head 
is a very common custom in Eastern countries. In 
India, many of the religious sects are distinguished 
by the manner in which the head is shaved. Some 
leave a tuft of hair on the crown of the head, 
others a tuft above each ear. In Syria, old men 
frequently have the whole head shaved and allow’ 
the heard to grow 7 . Young men shave the cheeks 
and the chin, and cut. the hair of the head short. 
The upper lip is never shaved except in S. India, 
where it. is done as a sign of mourning. Absence 
of the moustache is looked upon, in Syria, as a sign 
of the want of viiility. The barber plies his trade 
in any convenient place by the roadside, or in the 
courtyard of a khan. The ground serves as a seat 
both for the operator and the person operated on ; 
a tin or copper basin holds the water required ; 
mid the hands of the patient, passed over the head 
or the chin, tell him whether the work has been 
done satisfactorily or not. The barber also 
eradicates superfluous hairs from the nose, ears, 
and other parts of the body ; removes accumula¬ 
tions of wax from the ears; and performs the 
operations of tooth-extraction and blood-letting. 

\V. Carslaw. 

BARCHUS (B Iktyoe?, A ba/iym'V, AV Gharchus, 
l Ks 5 :, “) — Barkos, Ezr 2’ 3 , Nch 7 r,r ’. The AV form 
is taken from the Aldine cd. (Xap/coes). 

BARIAH (nnj ‘fleeing’).—A son of Shcmaiah 
(1 Ch 3 22 ). See Gkneat.ogy. 

BARJESUS (Ba/)i 7 ?£roes), a man described in Ac 13" 
as ‘magian, prophet of lies, Jew,’ whom Paul and 
Barnabas, travelling in Cyprus, found in the train 
of the proconsul Sergius Paulus, as one of the 
amici or cotnifcs who always accompanied a Rom. 
governor. In Jos. Ant. xx. vii. 2 we find a similar 
ease: Simon, ‘a Jew r , by birth a Cypriot, and pre¬ 
tending to he a magian’ (observe the striking, 
though not exact , similarity of the triplet), was one 
of the ‘friends’ of Felix, the procurator of Jmkea, 
and was used by him to seduce Brasilia from her 
husband Azizas, king of Kmesa. Such men, prob¬ 
ably Bab. Jew's, ‘skilled in the lore and uncanny 
arts and strange powers of the Median priests’ 
(cf. Mt 2 7, ln ),—not simply sorcerers and fortune¬ 
tellers, but ‘men of science,’ as they would now be 
called (being then beyond their age in acquaint¬ 
ance with the powers and processes of nature), and 
not mere isolated self-constituted pretenders, 
but representatives of an Oriental system and 
religion,—appear to have been numerous at that 
period, and to have exerted considerable influence 
on the Rom. world. It was with a system, there¬ 
fore, rather than with a man, that the representa¬ 
tives of the system (‘the way’) of Christ, also 
struggling for influence in the Rom. empire, came 
here into conflict. The proconsul, ‘a man of 
practical ability ’ (awerb s), interested, we may 
suppose, in nature and philosophy, but, ns <ri»ver 6 f, 
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not to be thought of as under ascendency, enjoyed 
the society of this man. But, hearing that there 
were just now two travelling teachers in Cyprus, 
and taking them to be of the class that went about 
giving demonstrations in rhetoric and moral philo¬ 
sophy, and sometimes ended by settling down as 
professors in the great universities, he invited, or 
‘commanded,’ their presence at his court. The 
exposition of Christianity then given by Paul and 
Barnabas clearly produced upon Sergius Paulus a 
considerable impression; for Barjesus found it 
necessary to oppose them openly, and divert the 
proconsul from the faith by ‘ perverting the ways 
of the Lord,* lest he should be supplanted in his 
position, his power and his gains ; because (accord¬ 
ing to the apt and interesting expansion of the 
Codex Bez.e) the proconsul ‘ was listening with 
much pleasure to them.’ Then ‘ Saul, who was also 
Paul,’— i.c. standing forth (for the first time in 
the narrative), suitably to the occasion, as a Kom. 
citizen named Paul,—faced the wonder-worker in 
a manner, so to say, after his own kind, yet sur¬ 
passing it, and wrought a wonder upon the worker 
limseli, proving to the proconsul, already deeply 
impressed, that behind Paul stood a divine power. 

In ver. 8 the phrase ‘ Elymas, the magiau, for so 
is his name translated,’ is somewhat perplexing. 
It certainly looks, at the outset, as though Elymas 
(now first introduced as a second appellation of 
Barjesus) ought to he a Ir. of that name ; but this 
cannot be. Elymas —which is the Ur. form either 
of an Aram, word nil mu — strong, or, as is more 
probable, of an Arab, word * ahm , wise (cf. the 
Arab, plural ulema , the order of the learned , and 
the ‘wise men’ and ‘wise women’ of our folk¬ 
lore)—is here more reasonably (though this solu¬ 
tion of the dilUculty is not <piite satisfactory) tr. 
by fxdyos. Codex 1) (Bezie), with its Latin d , alone 
differs from other uncials, and reads ’Eroi/tas, son of 
the ready, a reading strangely accepted by Kloster- 
mann, Blass, and Ramsay (to whose Si. Paul the 
Traveller this article is under special obligation; 
see pp. 73 ff.). But neither w ill tins do as a synonym 
for Barjesus , or for the Syr. Barshemd, son of the 
Name ( i.e. Jesus). The origin of the variant 
'Eroi/xas is a mystery ; perhaps it was itaeism, oi 
r=v. But the versional and patristic variants for 
Barjesus, such as Baricsouan (or -am), Bariesuham, 
and Barieu {maleficus, Jerome), appear to be due to 
a desire of copyists to avoid associating the name 
of Jesus with one whom St. Paul calls son of the 
devil. J. Massik. 

BARJONAH.— See Bar and Peter. 

BARKOS (o\p^, cf. Bab. Barkftsu).--Ancestor of 
certain Nethinim who returned with Zerub. (Ezr 
2 M , Neh 7 M —Barchus, 1 Es 5 32 ). See Genealogy. 

BARLEY (rnjrtp sc'Drrth, KpiO-fi, hordeum). —Bariev 
(Arab, shair) is a well-known grain, of which 
several varieties are cultivated, Ilordeum dis - 
tichum , II. tctrastichum , and II. hexastichum , the 
wild originals of which are not knowu. One of 
the wild species of the genus Ilordeum in Pal., 
however, approaches the cultivated species near 
enough to make it possible that it may be the 
stock, or a partial reversion of cultivated barley to 
type. It is H. ithahurense , Boiss {II. spontaneurn, 
Koch), which grows abundantly in Galilee, in the 
region of Merj 'Ayftn, and in places in the Syrian 
desert between Palmyra and Hamath. It differs 
from H. distichum by the smaller size of its spikes 
and grains, and the great length of its awns, which 
are sometimes a foot long. 

Barley is cultivated everywhere in Palestine, 
principally as provender for horses (1 K 4 ,<w ) and 
asses. It takes the place of oats in Europe and 


America, as the cut straw of barley and wheat 
takes the place of hay. It is also used among the 
poor for bread, as in ancient times (Jg 7 la , 2 K 
4 42 , Jii G y * 13 , and cakes Kzk 4 1 ' 2 ). It w r as mixed 
with other cheap grains for the same purpose 
(Ezk 4 y ). When any one wishes to express the 
extremity of his poverty, he will say, ‘I have not 
barley bread to eat.’ This fact illustrates several 
allusions to barley in Scripture. Barley meal was 
the jealousy offering (Nu 5 15 ); it is mentioned 
hy Ezekiel as the fee paid to false prophetesses 
by people who consulted them (Kzk I3 iy ); it was 
tne symbol of the poverty of Gideon’s family, 
and his own low estate in that family; by a 
‘ barley eake ’ Midian’s great host was to be over¬ 
thrown (Jg 7 13 ). 

The barley harvest begins in April in the depth of 
the Jordan Valley, and continues to be later as we 
ascend to the higher mountains, till, at an altitude 
of 6500 ft., it takes place in July and August. It 
was probably the time of the barley harvest when 
the Israelites crossed the Jordan (Jos 3 15 ). It is 
earlier than the wheat harvest (Ex 9 31,32 ). The 
barley harvest was a recognised date (Ru l 22 , 2 S 
21 y * lu ), varying, of course, with the altitude. Barley 
is sown in Oct. and Nov. That which is sown in the 
districts below the frost level continues to grow 
through the rainy season till the harvest. That 
which is sown on the high mountain levels springs 
up, the top dies under the snow, and then the 
biennial stalk springs up when the snow melts, and 
grows with great rapidity and vigour. Barley is 
not sown in the spring in Pal. and Syria. 

G. E. Post. 

BARLEY HARYEST.— See Time. 

BARN.— See Agriculture. 

BARNABAS (Bapd/Sas, nxnns ‘the son of ex¬ 
hortation ’).—A name given t>y the disciples to 
Joseph, a Levite of Cyprus (Ac 4 ali ). He is clearly 
to be distinguished from ‘ Joseph called Barsabbas ’ 
(Ac l 23 ), though there is ancient authority for 
identifying him with one of the seventy disciples 
of our Lord (Euseb. HE i. 12; Clem. Alex. Alise. 
ii. 20). When we first hear of B., it is as selling a 
held,—for the old Mosaic enactments forbidding 
Levites to possess land (Nu I 8 “ u * 2 ‘‘, Dt 10 y ) had 
long since fallen into abeyance (see Jer 32 7 ),—and 
laying the price at the apostles’ feet (Ac 4 3tf * 87 ). 
The general esteem in which he was held is proved 
by the influence which he exerted in commending 
the young convert Saul to the apostles at Jerus. 
(Ac U 27 ). The way in which the two are introduced 
inclines one to the belief that B. and Saul must have 
met before—a belief which is rendered the more 
probable by the near proximity of Cyprus to Tarsus, 
and the natural wish of B. as a Hellenist to visit 
the university there. In any case, B. seems from 
the iirst to nave formed a high idea of Saul’s 
ability and energy; for when despatched to Antioch 
on a delicate mission, he lmd no sooner discovered 
the growing capabilities of the work there than ho 
‘ went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul’; and when 
he had brought him to Antioch, ‘ for a whole year 
they were gathered together with the Church, and 
taught much people’ (Ac ll 2r,,2<{ , a.D. 42). ‘ Thus, 

twice over, did B. save Saul for the work of Chris¬ 
tianity ’ (Farrar). A practical proof of the success 
of their joint labours was afforded by the relief 
which the Church at Antioch despatched by their 
hands to the elders at Jerus. on the prophetic 
intimation of a coming famine (Ac ll- 7 * 80 ). On 
their return to Antioch the two friends were, at 
the bidding of the Holy Ghost, solemnly separated 
and ordained for the work of the Church (Ac 13 2,8 ); 
and from this time, though not of the number 
of the twelve, they enjoyed the title of apostle 
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(Ac 14 4 - 14 . On the significance of the title, see Light- 
foot, Gal. 92 If. and art. Apostlk). Accordingly, B. 
accompanied Saul (or, as he was now to be known, 
Paul) on his first missionary journey, visiting first 
of all his native Cyprus (A.D. 45). Later at Lystra, 
perhaps from his tall and venerable appearance, 
be was identified with Jupiter, while Paul, as the 
chief speaker, passed for Mercury (Ac 14 13 ). The 
journey ended, as it had begun, at Antioch, and 
from this city B. once more accompanied Paul and 
certain other brethren to Jerus. to consult with 
the apostles and elders regarding the necessity of 
circumcision for Gentile converts (Ac 15 1 tT *)* R 
is remarkable that in this narrative B. is mentioned 
before Paul (v. 12 ), contrary to the usual order of 
the names since Ac LI 43 (cf. however Ac 14 14 ). 
Be may perhaps have spoken first as the better- 
known of the two, and also as the one to whom the 
judaizing section of the assembly would take less 
exception. After the conference the two apostles 
returned to their old task of teaching and preach¬ 
ing in Antioch (Ac 15 3& ), and in A.D. 49 planned 
a second missionary journey to revisit the scenes 
of their former labours (Ac 15 3C ). But they were 
unable to agree upon taking with them John 
Mark, who had formerly deserted them, and the 
contention was so sharp ‘that they parted asunder 
one from the other.’ Jt. took Mart, who was his 
cousin, and sailed to Cyprus; while Paul chose 
Silas, and journeyed through Syria and Cilicia. 
From the fact of Paul’s being specially ‘com¬ 
mended by the brethren to the grace of God,’ it 
would seem as if the general feeling of the Church 
were on his side rather than on the side of Bar¬ 
nabas. B. is not again mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles; but from the respect, and sympathy 
w’ith which St. Paul subsequently refers to him in 
his Fpp. (1 Co 9\ Gal 2 18 ‘even Barnabas,’ Col 4 10 ), 
w'e are entitled to infer that though they did not 
again actually w'ork together, the old friendship 
was not forgotten. There is no hist, ground for 
identifying B., as some are inclined to do, with ‘ the 
brother’whom St. Paul sent on a mission to the 
Corinthians (2 Co 8 1K ); but from 1 Co 9 fi w r e learn 
that B., like Paul, earned his livelihood by the 
w'ork of his hands, w hile Col 4 10 has been taken 
as proving that by this time (about A.D. 63) B. 
must have been dead, else Mark would not have 
rejoined Paul (cf. 2 Ti 4 11 , 1 P 5 13 ). For an account 
of B.’s further labours and death we are dependent 
upon untrustworthy tradition. 

It is interesting, however, to notice that the 
authorship of the Ep. to the Hebrews is attributed 
to B. by Tcrtullian (sec Hebrews, Epistle to), 
while there is still extant an Epistle of B. which, 
ace. V, external evidence, is the w'ork of this B., 
but on internal grounds this conclusion is now 
generally disputed. (See the arguments briefly 
stated in Ilcfcle, Pat rum Apostolicorum Ojwra, 
p. ix IK, and more fully in the same writer’s Das 
Scndsehi'eiben dcs A pastels Bartiabas aufs neue 
untersueht, iibcrsctzl, und crlddrt , Tub. 1840. Cf. 
also Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers.) 

G. Milligan. 

BARODIS {BapuSel s), 1 Es 5 34 .—There is no cor¬ 
responding name in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

BARRENNESS.— As parental authority was the 
germ and mould of patriarchal social life, it fol¬ 
lowed that to he witnout offspring was to exist in 
name only. To have had children and to have lost 
them w r as the strongest possible claim upon sym¬ 
pathy. With Jacob it was the crown of sorrow 
(Gn 42™ 43 14 ). It w'as this desolation in its most 
distressing form wdiich the Lord Jesus met in the 
funeral procession at Nain (Lk 7 1 -). 

But to be a wife without motherhood has ahvays 
been regarded in the East not merely as a matter 


of regret, but as a reproach, a humiliation that 
might easily lead to divorce. It is a constant 
source of embarrassment, as the welfare of the 
children is a never-omitted subject of inquiry in 
Oriental salutation. Courtesy sometimes gives 
the dignity of fatherhood, the name Abu-Abdullah 
(father-of-Abdullah) to a man advancing in years 
without children to bear his name. Sarah’s sad 
laughter of despair (Gn 18 12 ), Hannah’s silent 
pleading (1 S l 10tT -), Rachel’s passionate alternative 
of children or death (Gn 30 1 ),—all this and such-like 
WTetchedness of spirit may be found familiarly 
repeated in the homes of modern Syria (see Chil¬ 
dren). The fruitfulness or sterility of land are, 
much in the same way, regarded as bringing satis¬ 
faction or disappointment to man, and as imply¬ 
ing the blessing or curse of God (l)t 7 18 , Ps l(J7" 4fl q. 

G. M. Mackie. 

BARSABBAS. — See Joseph Barsabbas and 
Judas Barsabbas. 

BARTACUS {JlaprcLKos, Jos. ‘Pa/SqM^s, Vulg. 
Bezares , O.L. B<vzaces t Bczzachus). —The father of 
Apame, (ho concubine of Darius (1 Es 4 20 ). The 
epithet attaching to him, ‘the illustrious’ (6 
OavfxaiTTds), w T as probably an official title. The 
name Bartacus (which appears as paia in the Syriac) 
recalls that of Artaclueas (’A praxa-lys), mentioned 
by Herod, (vii. 22. 117) as a person of high position 
in the Persian army of Xerxes. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

BARTHOLOMEW (ISapOoXo paios ).— One of the 
apostles, according to the lists of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and Acts (l 13 ). Both by the early Church 
and in modern times Bartholomew has been gener¬ 
ally identified with Nathanael of the Fourth 
Gospel, although important authorities can be 
cited in opposition to this view'. The strongest 
arguments in favour of the identification are—(1) 
that Bartholomew' is never mentioned by St. John, 
nor Nathanael by the Synoptists; (2) that in the 
lists of the Synoptists, Bartholomew' is coupled with 
Philip, w'hich tallies with St. John’s statement 
that it w r as Philip that brought Nathanael to 
Jesus. It is easy to understand how St. John, with 
his fondness for symbolism, should have preferred 
the name Nathanael ( = God has given it) to the 
mere patronymic Bartholomew ( = son of Talmai). 
Supposing the identity established, we know 
nothing of Nathanael Bar-Tahnai further than is 
recorded in Jn l 45 * 61 21 2 (see NATHANAEL). The 
traditions as to his preaching the gospel in India 
and his marlyrdom are entitled to no credit. 

J. A. Sklbie. 

BARTIM7EUS (II aprlficuos, i.e. the son of Tirnoeus, 
a name variously derived from the Or. Tip.aios, 
honourable ; or from the Arab, asamm, blind ; or 
from Aram, tamya , unclean, polluted).—One of two 
blind beggars healed by our Lord at the gate of 
Jericho, and whose name alone is given, apparently 
from his having been the spokesman (Mk 10 48 ' B , 
cf. Mt 20 29 * 84 , Lk lS*^ 43 ). St. Luke speaks of the 
healing as taking place as Jesus came nigh unto 
Jericho, while St. Matt, and St. Mark say that it 
w T as as He went out. Various explanations have 
been offered, as that one blind man was healed at 
the entrance to old Jericho, and the other, B., as 
Jesus left the new town which had sprung up 
at some little distance from it. Perhaps what 
actually happened w r as that B., begging at the gate 
of Jericho, w r as told that Jesus with llis company 
had entered the city, and having heard of Ills 
power, sought out a blind companion, along with 
whom lie intercepted Jesus as lie left the city the 
next day, and then was healed (so substantially 
Ben gel, Stier, Trench, Ellicott, Wordsworth, 
M'Clcllan). If t his l»e so, w’e have fresh evidence of 
the persistence of purpose which throughout the 
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incident B. displayed ; while the strong faith which 
led him to address Jesus by His Messianic title, 
1 Thou Son of David,’ ought not to pass unnoticed. 

G. Milligan. 

BARUCH ‘ blessed ’), son of Neriah, was of a 
very illustrious family (.Jos. Ant. x. ix. I), liis 
brother Seraiah being chief chamberlain (nnnp n?) 
to Zedekiah (Jer 51 r,H ). liis chief honour, how¬ 
ever, lay in bis being the devoted friend and 
secretary of the prophet Jeremiah. Every great 
soul has, in degree, its Gethsemane: and this 
event came to Baruch (Jer 4f>) while writing 
(LXX Zypa<pev) at Jeremiah’s dictation a number 
of minatory prophecies against Jerusalem, which 
he was charged to read on a fast day in the courts 
of the temple (Jer JO 1 * 6 ). The stern words, 
‘ Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek 
them not,’ braced the young nobleman to ‘drink 
the cup 5 —to face the wrathful multitude, and to 
read tne prophecies of desolation and woe, which 
king Jehoiakim afterwards burned (Jer 36 u ‘ a6 ). 
We next iind Baruch (Jer 32) as witness to the 
purchase by Jeremiah of a field in Auathoth, at a 
time when the prophet was in prison and the 
Chaldueans had been for months besieging Jeru¬ 
salem. When the city fell during the following 
year, ILC. 586, Baruch resided with the prophet at 
Masphatha (Jos. Ant. x. ix. 1). But after the 
murder of Gedaliah by rshmael, the people, afraid 
of the wrath of the Chaldmans, and imputing the 
advice of Jeremiah to remain in Judina (Jer 42) 
to the undue influence of Baruch over him (Jer 43 : ’), 
compelled both of them to go with them to Egypt 
(Jer 43 4 " 7 ). How long he resided in Egypt is 
uncertain. Jerome gives as the Heb. tradition 
that he and Jeremiah died there almost at once 
{Comment, in Is. xxx. 0, 7). Josephus implies that 
they were both taken to Babylon by Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar after he had conquered Egypt, B.C. 583 (Ant. 
x. ix. 7). Another tradition states that lie remained 
in Egypt till the death of Jeremiah, and then went 
to Babylon, where he died twelve years after the 
fall of Jerusalem (llitzig on Nah 3 8 ’ 11 ). With 
strange disregard of chronology, Midrash rabba 
on Ca 5 s speaks of Baruch as teacher of Ezra in 
B.C. 458, and thus as forming the link of connexion 
between the prophets and the scribes. 

J. T. M A nsi I ALL. 

BARUCH, APOCALYPSE OF. The discovery 
of the loim lost Apocalypse of Baruch is due U> 
Ceriani. This book has survived only in the Syr. 
version, of which Ceriani had the good fortune to 
discover a 6th cent. MS in the Milan Library. 
Of this MS he published a Latin tr. in 1866 {Mon. 
Sacr. I. ii. 73-98), which Eritzsehe reproduced 
with some changes in 1871 {Libri A pooryphi V.T. 
pp. 654-699). The Syr. text appeared in 1871 
{Mon. tSacr. V. ii. 113-180), and a photo-litho- 
graphical facsimile of the MS in 1883. A 
fragment of this book has lon;j been known to the 
world, viz. chs. lxxviii.-lxxxvii., which constitute 
Baruch’s Epistle to the nine and a half tribes that 
had been carried away captive. This letter is to 
be found in the London and Paris Polyglots in Syr. 
with a Latin rendering ; in Syr. alone in Lagarde’s 
Libri V.T. A nocry phi Syriacc, 1861. The Latin tr. 
is also found in Fabricius* Cod. Pseudcpig. V. T ., 
and the English in Whiston’s Authentic liecords. 

i. The Syriac Version is derived from the 
Greek. —That this is so is to be inferred on various 
grounds. First, this statement is actually made on 
the Syr. MS. In the next place, we find that Or. 
words are occasionally transliterated. Finally, 
some passages admit of explanation only on the 
hypothesis that the wrong alternative meanings of 
certain Gr. words were followed by the translator. 

ii. The Greek Version was derived from 
the Hebrew. —For (1) the quotations from OT 


agree in all eases but one with the Massoretie text 
against the LXX. (2) Unintelligible expressions 
in the Syriac can bo explained and the text restored 
by retrans. into Hebrew. (3) Certain anomalies 
in the Syriac can be accounted for as survivals 
of Heb. idiom. (4) Many paronomaske discover 
themselves on retrans. into Hebrew. (This and 
all other questions allot ting our Apoc. are fully 
dealt with in Charles’ Apoc. of Borne /*, 1896.) 

iii. Analysis of the Book.— The author, or 
rather authors, of tliis book write in the mime of 
Baruch, the son of Neriah, for literary purposes. 
The scene is laid in the neighbourhood ot Jerusalem, 
and the time embraces the period immediately pre¬ 
ceding mid subsequent to the capture of the city by 
the Ghultheans. Baruch speaks throughout in the 
first, person. He begins by declaring that in the 
twenty-fifth year of Jecomah, king of Judah, the 
word of the Lord came unto him. ft is noteworthy 
that tho book thus opens with a gross chronological 
error; for Jeconiah reigned in reality only three 
months, and bad been already eleven years a captive 
in Babylon before the fall or Jerusalem. If we in¬ 
clude in our consideration the letter to the tribes in 
the Captivity, the book naturally falls into seven 
sections, divided in all but the last ease by fasts, 
the fasts being of seven days in all instances save 
the first. This artificial division is due to the final 
editor of the book. The grounds for regarding the 
work as composite will be given later. 

The first section (1-5) opens with God’s con 
demnation of the wickedness of the kingdom of 
Judah, and the announcement of the coming de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem for a time and the captivity 
of its people. But Jeremiah and those who are 
like him are bidden to retire, first because * their 
works are to the city as a firm pillar, and their 
prayers as a strong wall ’ (2). Baruch thereupon 
asks what will be the future destinies of Israel, 
mankind, and the world. Will Israel no longer 
exist, mankind cease to be, and the world return 
to its primeval .silence (3)? God replies that the 
city ami people will he chastised only for a time 
(4 1 ); that the city of which it was said, ‘On the 
palm of my hands have 1 written thee,’ is not the 
earthly but the heavenly Jerusalem prepared afore¬ 
time in heaven, and already manifested in vision to 
Adam, Abraham, and Moses (4* 7 ). Baruch replies 
that the enemy will destroy Zion or pollute the 
sanctuary, ami boast thereof before their blobs. 
Not so, God rejoins : the enemy will not overthrow 
Zion nor burn Jerusalem, and thou thyself wilt 
witness this. Baruch thereupon fasts till the even¬ 
ing (5). In the next section (6-9) the Chaldamns 
encompass Jerusalem on the following day. it is 
not they, however, but angels who overthrow the 
walls, having first hidden the sacred vessels of the 
temple in the earth till the last times. The Glial- 
dreams then enter and carry the people away captive. 
Jerusalem is delivered up for a time. Baruch fasts 
seven days. In the third section (10-12) Jeremiah is 
hidden to accompany captive Judah to Babylon, 
and Baruch to remain in Jerusalem to receive dis¬ 
closures on the things that should be hereafter. 
Baruch now despairs of all things : ‘ Blessed is he 
who was not horn, or, being horn, has died.’ Let 
naturo henceforth withhold her increase, and the 
joy of the bridegroom and the bride he no more. 

‘ Wherefore should woman bear in pain and bury 
in grief?’ Let the priests, moreover, return to 
God the temple keys, confessing: ‘We have been 
found false stewards.’ ‘Oh that there were ears 
unto thee, 0 earth, and a heart unto thee, O dust , 
and go and announce in Slieol, mid say to t lie dead : 
“Blessed are ye more than are we the living.’” 
Baruch then fasts seven days. In section four 
(13-21 1 ) Baruch is told that he ‘will he preserved 
till the consummation of the times’ to hear testi- 
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mony. When Baruch complains of the prosperity 
of the wicked and the sufferings of the righteous, 
God declares that it is the future world that is 
made on account of the righteous, and that blessed¬ 
ness standeth, not in length of (lays, hut in their 
quality and end. Baruch fasts seven days. In the 
fifth section (21 2 -47) Baruch deplores the vanity 
and vexation of this life: ‘ If there were this li/o 
only . . . nothing could he more hitter ’; he sup¬ 
plicates God to bring about the promised consum¬ 
mation, ‘ that his strength might become known 
to those who esteem his long-suffering weakness.* 
In answer thereto God reproves him for his trouble 
over that which he knows not, and his intrusion 
into things in which he has no part, and declares 
that until the preordained number of souls is born, 
the end, though at hand, cannot yet be : neverthe¬ 
less, *My coming redemption ... is not far 
distant as aforetime; for, lo! the days come when 
the books will be opened in which are written the 
sins of all those who have sinned, and again also 
the treasuries into which the righteousness of all 
those who are justified in creation is gathered.’ 
Furthermore, when Bunich asks regarding the 
nature and duration of the punishment of the 
wicked, it is revealed that the coming time will be 
one of tribulation, divided into twelve parts, at the 
close of which the Messiah will he revealed (29. 30). 
Thereupon Baruch summons a meeting of the 
elders into the valley of Kidron, and announces 
the coming glories of Zion. Soon after follows 
his vision of t he cedar and the vine, by which the 
destinies of Rome and the triumph of the Messiah 
are respectively symbolised (36-40). The Messiah 
will rule till this world of corruption is at an end. 
When Baruch asks who shall share in the future 
blessedness, the answer is: 'Those who have be¬ 
lieved.’ Thereupon Baruch (44-47) summons his 
eldest son, his friends, and seven of the elders, and 
acquaints them with his approaching end. He 
exhorts them to keep the law; to teach the people; 
for such teaching will give them life, and ‘a wise 
man shall not he wanting to Israel, nor a son of 
the law to the race of Jacob.’ After another 
fast of seven days, Baruch, in the sixth section 
(48-76), prays on behalf of Israel. Then follows 
a revelation of the coming woes, and Baruch’s 
lamentation over Adam’s fall and its sad elleets (48). 
Baruch, in answ er to his prayer, is instructed as to 
the nature of the resurrection bodies (52). Then 
follows an account of the cloud vision (53-74). In 
this vision Baruch sees a cloud ascending from the 
sea and covering the whole earth. And it was full 
of black and clear waters, and a mass of lightning 
appealed on its summit. And it began to dis¬ 
charge first black and then bright waters, and 
again black and then bright waters, and so on for 
twelve times in succession. And finally it rained 
black waters, darker than all that had been before. 
And after this the lightning flashed forth, and 
healed the earth where the last waters had fallen, 
and twelve streams came up from the sea and 
became subject to that lightning (53). In the 
subsequent chapters the interpretation is given. 
The cloud is the world, and the twelve successive 
discharges of black and bright waters symbolise 
twelve evil and good periods in the history of the 
world. The eleventh period, symbolised by the dark 
waters, referred to the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Chaldoeans, and the twelfth, bright waters, to 
the renewed prosperity of Israel and the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem (54-68). The last black waters pointed 
to wars, earthquakes, fires, famines ; and such as 
escaped these were to he slain by the Messiah. 
But these last black waters wen; to he followed 
by clear, which symbolised the blessedness of the 
Messianic kingdom which should form the inter¬ 
vening period between corruption and incorruption 


(69 71). Baruch then expresses his wonder over 
God's wisdom and mercy, and receives a fresh 
revelation as to his coming departure from the 
earth. First, however, he is to summon the people 
together and instruct them (75. 76). This Baruch 
does, and admonishes the people to be faithful; for 
though teacher and prophet may pass away, yet 
the law ever standeth. At the request of the 
people Baruch writes two epistles—one to their 
brethren in Babylon, and the other to the tribes 
beyond the Euphrates. The latter is given in 
78-87, but the former is lost. 

iv. Different Elements in the Book, and 
THEIR Dates. - This question cannot be discussed 
here save in the briefest manner; but no treatment 
of the book is adequate without some consideration 
of it. Till 1891 this book was taken to be the w r ork 
of one author. In that year, however, Kabisch, 
in an article entitled, ‘ Die Quellen der Apocalypse 
Baruchs’ (Jahrbuchcr f. protestantise he Thcolvyie , 
1891 , pp. 66-107), showed on several grounds that the 
hook is sprung from at least three or four authors. 
Thus he distinguishes 1-23, 31--35, 41-52, 77-87 as 
the groundwork w ritten subsequent to A.D. 70, since 
the destruction of the temple is implied throughout 
these chapters. Further, these sections are marked 
by a boundless world-despair which, looking for 
nothing of peace or happiness in this corruptible 
world, fixes its regard on t he afterworld of incor¬ 
rupt-ion. In the remaining sections of the book, 
however, there is a faith in Israel’s ultimate triumph 
here, and an optimism wdiicli looks to an earthly 
Messianic kingdom of sensuous delights. In these 
sections, moreover, the integrity of Jerusalem is 
throughout assumed. Kabisch, therefore, rightly 
takes these constituents of the hook to be prior to 
a.d. 70. These sections, however, are not the w ork 
of one writer, but of three, two of them being 
unmutilated productions, i.c. the Vine and Cedar 
Vision, 36-40, and the Cloud Vision, 53-74, but 
the t hird a fragmentary Apocalypse, 24 3 -29. From 
the hulk of this criticism there is no ground for 
variance. By independent study, and frequently 
on different grounds, I have arrived at several of 
Kabiseh’s conclusions. Other parts of his theory, 
however, call for modification. As the result of an 
exhaustive study of the book, I oiler the following 
analysis, for the grounds of which the reader 
must refer to my recent hook, The Apocalypse of 
Baruch. The main part of the book was w ritten 
after the fall of Jerusalem, i.e. 1-26, 31-35, 41-52, 
75-87. All these chapters are derived from one 
writer, save 1-8, 44 1 * 7 , 77-87. These must be discri¬ 
minated from the rest, as their diction and their out¬ 
look as to the future of Jerusalem differ from those 
adopted in the rest of these chapters. The rest of 
the book w as written prior to the fall of Jerusalem. 
It consists of the two visions mentioned above, i.c. 
36-40 and 53-74, and a fragmentary Apocalypse, 27- 
30. Jewish religious thought busied itself mainly 
w ith two subjects, the Messianic Hope and the Law, 
and, in proportion as the one was emphasized, the 
other fell into the background. It is noteworthy 
that the parts of this book written prior to the fall of 
Jerusalem are mainly Messianic, and only mention 
the law incidentally, whereas in the sect ions written 
after its fall all the thought and the hopes of the 
writers centre in the law, and the law alone. More¬ 
over, whereas the earlier sections are optimistic as 
regards the destinies of Jerusalem, the later are 
permeated with the spirit of an infinite despair. 
The different elements of the hook w'ere combined 
not earlier than a.d. 100, and not later than A.D. 
130. The grounds for this determination cannot 
be given here. 11 should be observed that a portion 
of the short Apocalypse, 27-30, is quoted by Papias, 
and attributed by liim to our Lord. See Irenauis, 
A civ. Ilcer. v. 33. 3. 
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v. Authorship. —All the writers from whom this 
bo<*K is derived were Pharisees. They all agree 
in teaching the doctrine of works. Jeremiah’s 
works are a strong tower to the city, 2 2 ; the 
righteous have no fear by reason of their good 
works, 14 7 ; they are justified thereby, 2P24 1 - 2 
51 7 ; they trusted in their works, and therefore 
God heard them, 03 3 -° 80*; righteousness is by 
the law, 07 t5 . 

Again, as regards the law, the teaching is like¬ 
wise Pharisaic. It was given to Israel, IT 1 F.F 
59 2 77 3 ; the one law was given by One, 48 24 ; it 
will protect those who receive it, 32\ and requite 
those who transgress it, 48 17 ; so long as Israel 
observes the law it cannot fall, 48*-; God’s law is 
life, 3S 2 . Again, the carnal sensuous nature of the 
Messiah and Iiis kingdom, which are described only 
in the earlier portions, 28-30, 3D 7 -40, 72-74, is 
essentially Pharisaic. The future world is created 
on behalf of Israel, according to one of the later 
writers, lf> 7 ; according to the earlier writers the 
present world was ultimately for Israel, and their 
enemies would sutler destruction, 27, 40, 72. 

vi. Relation to 4 Ezra (2 Esdras).— The affini¬ 
ties of this hook with 1 E/.r are both striking and 
numerous. ( 1 ) They have one and the same object 
—to deplore Israel's present calamities and to 
awake hope either of the coming Messianic king¬ 
dom on earth, or of the bliss of the righteous in 
the world to come. ( 2 ) In both, the speaker is a 
notable figure in the time of the Babylonian 
Captivity. (3) In both there is a sevenfold 
division of the work, and an interval (generally 
of seven days) between each division ; and as in 
the one E/ra devotes forty days to the restoration 
of the Scriptures, in the other Baruch is bidden to 
spend forty days in teaching Israel before his 
departure fiom the eaith. (4) They have many 
doctrinal peculiarities in common: man is saved 
by his works, 2 Es [G r,(, J 8 a:< D 7 , Apoe Bar 2 a 14 12 
etc.; the world was created on behalf of Israel, 2 Es 
(]S 5 711 j\p OC Bar l l iy ]f> 7 ; man came not into the 
world of his own will, 2 Es 8 B , Apoc 13ar 14 11 48 ia ; a 
predetermined number of men must he horn before 
the end, 2 Es 4 :w * :l7 , A poc Bar 23 4 * 5 ; Adam's sin was 
the cause of physical death, 2 Es 3 7 , Apoc Bar 23 4 ; 
the souls of the good arc kept safe in t reasuries till 
the resurrection, 2 Es 4 :i!5,41 7"‘ i [C 5 I,,{ 0 J, Apoc Bar 
30 2 . But the points of disagreement are just as 
clearly marked. In 2 Es the Messianic reign is 
limited to 4uo years, 7 28, whereas in Baruch this 
period is indeterminate. Again, in 2 Es the Messiah 
is to die, 7 29 , and iiis reign to close with the death 
of all living things ; whereas according to Apoc 
Bar 30 1 the Messiah is to return in glory to 
heaven at the close of Iiis reign, and according to 
73. 74 this reign is to be an eternal one. Again, in 
2 Es the writer urges (hat God’s people should he 
punished by God’s own hands and not by the 
nands of their enemies, 30 ; for these have over¬ 
thrown the altar and destroyed the temple, 10 21 * 22 ; 
but in Baruch it is told how angels removed the 
holy vessels and demolished the walls of Jerusalem 
before the enemy drew nigh, 0 - 8 . On the question 
of original sin, likewise, these two hooks are at 
variance. While in 2 Es the entire stream of 
physical and ethical death is traced to Adam, 
37 . vii .22 4:10 74 ^ an j Bie guilt of his descendants 
minimised at the cost of their first parent (yet see 
8 M * 60 ), Baruch derives physical death indeed from 
Adam’s transgression, 17 8 23 4 54 1s , but as to 
ethical death declares that ‘ each man is the 
Adam of his own soul,’ f>l 19 (yet see IS 42 ). 

Literature.— In addition to the worku already oitod in this 
article the reader may consult Langen, De apoeaft/psi Baruch 
anno superiori primurn edita emmnentatio (1807) ; Ewald, Gotf. 
gel. Anzeigcn (1807), pi>. 1700-17, 1720; JJistory of Israel, 
viil. 67-61 ; Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (1877), pp. 117-132; 
Kneucker, Das Buck Bainch (1879), pp. 190-198; Dillmann, 


‘Pseudepigraphen ’ in Herzog’s R]& xii. pp. 856-338; Deane 
Pseudejmjrapha (1X91), pp. 130-102; De Faye, Lea Ajutralypses 
Juives (1892), pp. 105-201; Charles, Apoc. of Bnrurh, 1890. 

K. II. Chari.es. 

BARUCH, BOOK OF.—One of the deutero- 
cononical hooks of OT found in EXX between Jer 
and La, in the Lat. Vulg. after La, and in the Syr. 
as the second Letter of Baruch - the first Letter 
having been recently ascertained to be part of 
the Apoc. of Baruch (wh. sec). The hook claims 
to have been written by Baruch, the friend and 
secretary of Jeremiah ; but in reality it consists of 
four portions so distinct that they have probably 
come from four dillerent authors. 

I 1 * 14 . Historical preface, giving a description of the origin 
and purpose of the l»o<dc. 

lUt_3\ A confession of the sms which led to the Captivity, 
and a prayer for restoration to divine favour, largely in 
Deuteronomic phraseology. 

3*M 4 . A panegyric on Wisdom, and an identification of 
Wisdom with Torah, after the manner of the later llokhmic 
school. 

4ri -5' J . Consolation and encouragement to the exiles, with 
such rich personification as to recall some of the most 
poetical passages in Deutero-Laiah. 

We will describe and comment on these parts in 
the order in which wo conceive that they came 
into existence. 

i. The second section, 1 10 -3 H , will thus claim our 
first consideration, and it may be subdivided into 
two parts— 

( 1 ) l lfl -2 5 . This we designate An Ancient Form 
of Confession of Sin used by the Bad. Remnant. 
It professes to have been sent from Babylon to 
Jcrus., to be read in the house of God ‘ on the day of 
the feast and on the days of solemn assembly’ (l 14 
EV). It opens with words found also T)n 9 7 ‘To 
the Lord our God belongeth righteousness, hut 
to us confusion . . . to the men of Judah and to 
the inhabitants of Jems.’; and its restricted design 
for the use of the home remnant is intimated in 
the non-occurrence of the words of Dn ‘and to 
all Jsr. that are near and that are afar of)',’ etc. ; 
as well as by the words Bar 2 4, s , ‘ He hath given 
(hem to be in subjection to all the kingdoms that 
are round about vs . . . where Die Lord lias 
scattered them: and they have become “ beneath 
and not above,” because we sinned.’ The con¬ 
fession of sins is national, embracing the whole 
period from the Exodus, and recognising in the 
Exile the righteous fulfilment of repeated warnings. 

(2) 2°-3 8 . The Exiles’ Confession, 2 (Ma , and 
Prayer, 2 14 -3 h . The confession of the exiles opens 
as the above (of. also Dn 9 7 ) with the Avoids, ‘ To 
the Lord onr God belongeth righteousness,’ etc., 
but the suppliants do not describe themselves as 
* men of Judah.’ Indeed we would submit—though 
it seems to have escaped notice hitherto—that this 
penitential prayer was not meant for the same 
persons as the foregoing. This is evident from 
2 13 ‘We are left a few among the nations where 
thou hast scattered us’ (contrast Ibis with 2 4 
‘The Lord hath scattered them’), v. u ‘Give us 
favour before those who have led us captive.’ So 
also vv. 2 y *Further, the confession, 2 ,i J2 , is little 
more than a repetition in dillerent order of phrases 
found in l 15 - 2 *; only, that in the second confession 
the suppliants do not (as we have seen) identify 
themselves with Judah ; and the divine threat 
realised in (heir experience is captivity, 2 7 - 15 ; 
whereas, in the first confession, it was that they 
had eaten the llesh of their children, 2 1 ' 3 . At 2* 8 
the confession turns to prayer for pardon and bless¬ 
ing, pleading the divine election of Tsr., the divine 
compassion and the divine glory. They acknow¬ 
ledge the error of not obeying the warnings of 
Jer (7 31 8 2 27 11 29 ft * 28 ) to be submissive to the king 
of Babylon, and regard that as the cause of the 
national ruin. In 2 27 the suppliants admit that to 
them personally God has manifested * leniency and 
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compassion.’ They quote several passages from 
1)1 (collected Kneucker, p. 30) wnich threaten 
divine wrath on their sins, hut which also promise 
that if in captivity they repent, God will renew 
His covenant, and restore them. They virtually 
express their faithful allegiance, and claim the 
promises. 

(,'h. IU-8 is regarded by Bcrtholdt and Ilousch as a wfurate 
]isaln>; but, as Bhown by Kneucker (p. Z<>3) and (iiH’oid (in 
Speaker'* Apocr. ii. ~(57), the links of connexion between this 
portion and the foregoing are beyond dispute. Here the absence 
of the sense of personal dement is still more apparent. True 
they say, 1 Wc have sinned,’ but the ‘ we’ denotes the solidarity 
of lsr.- for in 8* they say ‘Hear the prayer of the sons of those 
who sinned against Thee, for they were disobedient, and the 
evils cleave to us.’ *\Ve have put away from our hearts every 
iniquity of our fathers who sinned against Thee.’ ‘ Lo 1 we are 
to-uay in our captivity,’ 3 rt . 

Date of Composition .—-The foregoing analysis 
helps materially in this decision. First, it shows 
Reuseli, Welte, and other Humanists to he mistaken 
in claiming that l 1 ,r ’-3 H is the work of the historical 
Baruch in n.C. 583 : for (a) if so, there would he in 
the suppliants the sense of personal demerit; and 
(b) their description of themselves as * sons of those 
who sinned’ would he quite out of place. Again, 
our analysis serves to render still more untenable 
the theory of Hitzig, Kneucker, Sehiirer, and some 
recent English writers, that our section was com¬ 
posed after the destruction of Jems, by Titus. 
( 1 ) We would ask, Could the Jews of A.D. 80 acquit 
themselves of personal blame? and could they 
speak of themselves as the unfortunate sons of the 
real culprits? (2) In 2 17 we have the same hope¬ 
less view of death as appears in Ps G 5 and Is 3N K \ 
As Iteuss says, it indicates ‘ a time when the belief 
in a resurrection did not yet exist.’ (3) There is 
in the section before us no clear indication that 
.Jerus. and the temple were at the time in ruins. 
The only allusion to the state of Jerns. is in 2~ ti 
‘ Thou hast made (tOyjKas) thy house as it is this 
day,’ hut this may refer to a low condition or 
deseciation of the temple. Had the city been in 
ruins, surely the poignant grief of the patriotic Jew 
could not have failed to express itself. (4) There 
is a very close resemblance between Bar l i 5 -2 12 and 
Bn 9 4 * 1 ”; in fact there are only three, important 
variations, and these, all refer to the condition of 
Jerusalem. Daniel’s prayer is stated to have been 
uttered in the first year of Darius, at the close of 
the Captivity, and three times the desolate state of 
Jems, is referred to, Dn 9 1B * 17, 18 ; but in Bar all arc 
omitted . On any theory as to the relative priority 
of Dn and Par this is significant; hut on Schurcrs 
theory it amounts to this, that a man writing about 
A.D. K<\ while slavishly imitating Dn 9, abruptly 
and in.“iitionally selects for omission those parts 
only which refer to the desolate sanctuary. This 
we consider highly improbable. 

We are thus drawn to the theory of Ewald, who 
assigns our section to the times after the conquest 
of Jerus. by Ptolemy i. in n.c. 320 (Die Jimgsten 
Prophetett, 269), or of Iteuss, who assigns it to the j 
times of the first Ptolemies. Its origin may be 
even earlier. At all events there does not seem 
valid reason, with Eritzsrhe, to assign our section 
to the JMaeeab. period {Ilb. z. d. Apocr. i. 173) on 
the ground of its dependence on Dn 9. The 
dependence is by no means self evident. But if it 
were so, and if the Book of Dn in i(s present form 
be late, this does not preclude the use of pre¬ 
existent materials; and it is surely conceivable 
that in Dn 9 we have an ancient, form of prayer 
traditionally associated with the name of Daniel, as 
the confession and prayer before us were associated 
with the name of Baruch. Bissell (Cange’s Apocr. 
417) and Gifford {Speaker s A/ntcr. 250) are also in 
favour of the early authorship of our section. 

Original Language.- -It is highly probable that 


H-3 H was lirst composed in Heb. ; though the Gr. 
text and VSS that have been tr. from the Gr. are 
all that survive. The very fact that the twa 
prayers were designed for religious assemblies— 
the former one for the temple—is strong presump¬ 
tive proof of Heb. authorship (so Bissell, 417). In 
the margin of the Milan MS of the Syr. Jlexap. 
text these words occur on l 17 and 2 3 : ‘ This is not m 
the Heb.’ (Zocklcr blunders twice in stating this.) 
But, apart from this, the linguistic evidence alone 
seems conclusive. 

1 . There are cases in which ari awkward word in 
the Gr. can l>e shown to possess one of two mean¬ 
ings of a Heb. word, and the other meaning is that 
required by the context— 

l 25 * tpy&ktadai, to work, for serve. So "QV 

2 4 tLf-iaTov y wilderness, ,, astonishment. ,, 

2 :J tivOpiowos, man, ,, each. ,, ff'n 

2 s3 outside, ,, streets. ,, nunn 

2 -* ftd/ijUrjaa', buzzing, ,, crowd. ,, porr 

l 9 dea/iuvTys, prisoner, ,, locksmith. ,, i:po 


for serve. 

,, astonishment. 
,, each. 

,, streets. 

,, crowd. 

,, locksmith. 


2 . Cases in which the unsuitable word suggests 
its own corrective, if we tr. it into Heb. and sub¬ 
stitute different vowels or change one consonant. 

I 10 pawa, wrong translit. of nrq?. 

2 28 a.TrooTb\T]— for "137 plague. 

3 4 tc0vt)k6t<a)1' — 'iv2 ,, Ti.D men. 

3 H 6ip\rj<nv= nacD ,, nct?a astonishment. 

3. Cases of slavish imitation of Heb. idiom in 
violation of the Greek. The word ko.1 occurs 120 
times ; four times in the sense of ‘ but,’ like lleb. 1 , 
kKu.U7.30 33 . Then we have ou . . . tnii-cy nys, and 
ov . . . <br’ aur<jJ = vJqj "iut. But, to appreciate the 
full force of Die evidence j one lias simply to attempt 
to retranslate t he section. The idioms are Hebraistic 
everywhere. The Heb. seems, as Eritzsche says, 
to gleam through so plainly that one cannot doubt 
that the Gr. is a tr. Kneucker has, on the whole, 
given an admirable rendering of our section into 
the original Hebrew. 

it is a remarkable fact that most of the above 
awkward renderings occur in the EXX Gr. of Jer. 
There can be little doubt that lie who translated 
Jer also translated Bar l , -3 s f and piobably found 
it in lleb. attached to Jer. (So Westeott iu Smith 
I)B.) The Greek of the rest of Baruch is almost 
certainly from another band. We have here a 
fuither evidence of the antiquity of our section. 

ii. The Historical Introduction, l 114 .—This 
is probably from a later author, because of the 
discrepancies between it and l 18 -3 8 . We conceive 
the matter thus: There were in existence two 
penitential prayers one for the remnant, one for 
the exiles—both associated with the name of 
Baruch, and the problem was to find a suitable 
historic origin for them. The solution is : Baruch 
is in Babylon, and reads a form of confession and 
prayer, 2 <J -3 H , to king Jcconiah and the exiles. They 
listen, weep, and fast., and long that their brethren 
ill Judah should also turn to (lie Ford. B. writes 
a confession suited to the Judaeans, 1 lp - 2 8 , and the 
exiles send it to Judah by him. Thus does the 
would-be historian explain the duality of 1 ir, -3 8 . 
His historic locus now calls for explanation. The 
book was written in the 5th year 011 the 7th of the 
month, at the time of the year when the dial- 
(heans took Jems., i.e. on the fifth anniversary of 
the lirst fall of Jerus., n.c. 597 -the era from which 
tier, E/.k, and D 11 reckon. In U.C. 593 Soraiah, 
brother of Bar., was in Babylon w ith king Zedekiah 
(Jer 51™). The nature of their mission is uncertain, 
but it was such as to rouse expectation ; for at 
the same time prophets in Babylon, Jer 27 16 , and 
llananiah in Jiidali, tier 28 s , foretold that within 
two years the sacred vessels would be restored, and 
Jcconiah and the exiles allow ed to return ; hut Jer. 
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sternly contradicts this (Jor ‘JO). These are the 
circumstances, shortly after which our author says 
that B. composed his nook. The clicet of (he read¬ 
ing of it we have described. In penitence the people 
send to Joakim the priest—probably the Sagan— 
money with which to purchase sacrifices and in¬ 
cense to oiler on the altar of .1". Thus far there is 
verisimilitude in the story. Jecouiali might well 
be present, for the first exiles, ‘ the good figs,’ were 
treated far more leniently than the second. The 
hoof of ignorance and late authorship shows itself, 
how ever, (1) in the statement that Jerus. was burnt 
with fire in Jeconiah’s reign ; (‘2) that the exiles 
asked the Judeans to ‘pray for Nebuchad. and his 
son Baltasar.’ The monuments show that Bel¬ 
shazzar was the son of Nabonidus, who usurped the 
throne of Babylon ; and though Belshazzar might 
claim to be ‘son’ of Nebuchad. to add to his 
dignity, the title could not he given by one living 
years before. (3) The restoration of the silver 
vessels made by Zedekiah after the deportation 
of Joconiuh (1* 9 ) is a hopeless tangle. The 
passage has probably been worked over by a 
later hand, who conceived of the locus as live 
years after the final destruction of the city and 
temple. 

iii. A FJokh mist’s Message to the Exiles, 
3 9 -4 4 .—*0 fsr. why art thou in the land of thy foes? 
and grown old in a foreign land?’ The reason 
is, ‘Thou hast, forsaken the fountain of Wisdom.’ 
beam where Wisdom is, and there thou wilt find 
life and joy and peace. But where docs Wisdom 
dwell? Have kings found her in the thickets of 
(.he forests hunting the hoar? Have birds stored 
in royal aviaries seen her on high? Have silver- 
workers mining under the earth seen her? Young 
men, with vision unbedimmed by sin, can they give 
no cine? Merchants of Phoenicia andTcman, have 
1 hey not seen her by sea or land ? The heroes of the 
hoary past,— the giants, —can they help? No. God 
only knows her abode—the Creator of the beasts, 
the lightning, and the stars. Ido 1ms embodied 
Wisdom in the Law, and given it to Jacob. And 
in this guise Wisdom appeals on the earth and is 
accessible to man. The eternal Law is Wisdom 
incarnate. Walk in her light, O Israel ! and give 
not thy glory to another, nor thy advantages to a 
strange nat ion. 

Date .—Much of this section (S d '' M ) is a close 
imitation of Job ‘28 and 38; yet it possesses as 
much poetic fervour as an imitation can well do. 
It has nothing in common with l l5 ~3 8 except the 
exile. The part which is truly original is 3 38 -4 4 , 
and therefore here we must seek for the date of 
composition. Israel is ‘God's beloved,’ ‘having 
(Ho 2“ 11 ) in the Law the form (nbptyuaiv) of know¬ 
ledge and of truth ’; and she is charged not to give 
her glory to another, nor her advantages (< rv/uapp 
povi < 1 , cf. Ko 3 1 ) to a foreign people, hut to walk in 
the light of the law, cf. Bar l 2 , llo 2 l! *. Evidently, 
the privileges referred to are spiritual ones; and 
Kneucker can hardly he incorrect in maintaining 
that Gentile Christians, the d are the aWbrpiov 
ZOvos, of whom the rigorous Jew bids his co¬ 
religionists bewaie. There is no reference to recent 
calamities. Israel has ‘grown old in a foreign 
land.’ Therefore I should place this section a few 
years before, or some years after, the fall of Jerus¬ 
alem in A.I). 70. 

Original Language. —We would submit that 
3 9 -4 4 was first composed in Aramaic. The evi¬ 
dence we oiler is based on a comparison of the 
Greek with the versions—the Peshitta and Syr. 
Hexanla. When the various readings are tr. 
into Aramaic we obtain either one Aramaic word 
with the two desiderated meanings, or two words 
so nearly alike as easily to be mistaken for one 
another. 


3 18 peoples, k'ddjj j 

13 fabricators, pxrp j 
19 disappeared, nnnox I 
21 laid hold, it- 

23 remembered, vid-in 
31 meditates on, Njnno 
81 watches, pnmsou 
87 appeared, lVanse 
4 3 advantage, pnr 


Pesh. world, noSy 

Pesli. who acquire, pp 
Hex. sinned, lmnoN 
Ilex, cared for, m 
Pesli. trod, '□vm 

Vulg. seeks out, Kjnno 
Pesh. places, pnrom 
Pesh. was revealed, iSrrm 
Vulg. dignity. xnpv 


It will be observed that the words are uniformly 
Pal. Aramaic — in some cases peculiar to that 
dialect. The author, therefore, was of the school 
of Sirach and not of Philo. 

iv. A Hellenist's Encouragement fok tiie 
Exiles, 4 5 -b : ‘. —This section is clearly divisible into 
four odes, each commencing with some form of the 
verb Oappuv, and to these is appended a Ps closely 
related to the 11th of the Ps of Sol. 4 3 ’ 8 is drawn 
entirely from the Song of Moses in Dt 3‘2. After 
this, in a passage of some beauty and originality 
(4 0-ltt ), Jerus. is personified as a woman, narrating 
her troubles to the neighbours of Zion ; then (v. ll,r ), 
as if on the eve of captivity, she bids her children 
shorten their adieux, as she has put on the sack¬ 
cloth of prayer. The prayer is not in vain. Joy 
comes to her from the Holy One (v.-"). The mother 
(v. 25 ) again addresses her children, but now in terms 
of hopefulness, begging them to he patient and in¬ 
tensely prayerful, since the hour ot deliverance is 
at hand. At 4 30 the author assumes the role of 
the prophet, and foretells the doom of Israel’s foes, 
and then (4 :M -5°) he announces the fut ure prosperity 
of Zion in a passage of remarkable beauty, hut too 
closely copied from Ps-Sol 11. 

Dale. —We unhesitatingly place the composition 
of this section after the destruction of Jerus. by 
Titus. Ryle and James have certainly proved the 
dependence of Bar on the Psalter (Psalms of Sol. 
lxxii.-lxxvii.); and there is little reason to suspect 
that it ever existed except in Greek. The Gr. moves 
so easily and is fairly idiomatic. Its Hebraisms are 
due to quotations from books themselves tr. from 
Hem. sources. The fall of the city is still within 
the memory of the writer; the desolation is com¬ 
plete; its captives have gone forth with wailing and 
woe. The increasingly joyful tone can hardly have 
arisen within ten years of the destruction of the 
city, as Kneucker holds. Hope must again have 
kindled in the Jewish breast, and possibly the 
events in the reign of Hadrian, A.D. 118, are those 
to which the writer looks forward; though all 
through this interval most of the Jews never 
doubted that the temple would he rebuilt. The 
author of 4 s -5 y was probably the translator of 3 9 -4 4 . 

Canonical Standing.— Though there is strong 
evidence that F-3 8 was composed in Heb., and 
some evidence that it once followed Jer in the 
Canon, it was dropped before the time of Jerome; so 
that he says (Praf. in Jer), * nec legitur nec liabetur 
apud Hebrueos/and Epiph. (de mens.) bears the same 
testimony, in the Gr. of tlusApost. Const, v. 20 it 
is, however, said to bo used by the Jews (? of the 
Dispersion) on the 10th of Gorpimus, i.e. on the 
Day of Atonement. The reference is wanting in 
the Syr. text, and has no continuation whatever. 
Our book is not mentioned by any NT writer or 
apost. Father, but from Athenagoras (fi. 170) on¬ 
wards for centuries it is quoted as canonical by 
almost every Christian writer of eminence. This 
remark applies especially to 3 3K * M ‘ This is our God. 
... He hath found out the way of knowledge. 

. . . Afterward did she (i.e. Wisdom) appear on 
earth and was conversant with men.’ kneucker 
and Sehiirer regard v. 38 (EV 37 ) as a Christian in¬ 
terpolation ; but without sufficient reason. The 
writer personifies Wisdom, and identifies her with 
the Law; as we see. from 4 1 (which ought never 
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to have been separated by a chapter-division) ‘This 
is the book of the commands of God, even the Law 
which abides for ever.’ Christian writers tena¬ 
ciously claimed this as a proof-text for the divinity 
of the Wisdom-Logos, and therefore lirmly retained 
Bar iu the Canon. Jerome was the lirst for two 
centuries to call its canonicity in question, and 
hence Bar is wanting in Codex Amiatinus; but 
his criticisms produced no apparent result on the 
beliefs of his age. 

Reu*«-h, ft Romanist commentator, gives an exhaustive 
account of the citations from liar by early Christian writers, and 
devotes an appendix to their explanations of From these 

citations I compute that, of the 75 verses from S‘J-5^, 43 are 
found, cited as canonical, in the pages of Christian writers. 

It is also interesting to note that in every extant List of 
Canonical Books, Bar either is named or can he proved to he 
included under Jer—the only doubtful exception being that of 
Mclito. Didymua Alex, f 305 distinctly says that Jer and Bar 
form one hook. 

List ok Canonical Books. 

Melito . . c. 180 Is, Jer, XII. IToph. 

Origen . . f 253 Jer, Lam, Ep, hnt quotes Bar as Jer. 

Cone. Laod. . 363 Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep (of Jeremy). 

Hilary . . f 367 Jer, Lam, Bp, hut quotes Bar as Jer. 

Athanasius . j 373 Jer, Bar, Lam, Bp. 

Cyril Jer. . j 380 Jer, Bar, Lam, Bp. 

Cone. Carth. . 397 Jer (but see Buhl, 61-62). 

Greg. Naz. . f 391 Jer, hut quotes Bar S'-W as Scr. 

Epiphauius . f 403 Jer, Lam, Bp, Bar (llirr. 8. 6). 

Rufinus . . f 410 Jer, but quotes Bar 3 :t,t as Scr. 

Jerome . . f 430 Jer, first to reject- Bar. 

Augustine . f 430 Jer, but. quotes Bar often. 

Codex n . Jer, Lam, Bp, fragmentary. 

II . . Jer, Bar, Lam, Bp. 

A . . Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 

L). . Jer. 

Cassiodorus . e. MO Jer. Quotes Bar as Jer. 

Anast. Sin. . c. 550 Jer. Quotes Bar as Jer. 

John pamasc. f 750 Jer. Quotes liar often. 

From the last quarter of the 2nd cent, to the 
time of the Reformation, Jerome’s is almost the 
only discordant nolo in the harmony of universal 
acceptance in the Christian Church. Wyclif in the 
preface to his Bible inserted the statement from 
Jerome, that in OT nothing but the Heb. Canon is 
ot divine authority, but published all the Apocr. 
Luther and the other Reformers removed liar from 
the (-anon; but, though Ximenes and Erasmus 
were both disposed to draw a line of demarcation 
between ninon. and apocr. books, the Council of 
Trent peremptorily included Bar and the rest of 
the Apocr. among the sacred books of Scripture. 

LITERATURE.—Codicks and Versions.—O f Gr. uncials Bar 
is found in A, B, Q, otherwise known as iii., ii., xii. The 
palimpsest P contains P2-2 a and 3 li! -4 8 . (See, for description of 
these MSS, Swete’s OT in Or. iii., Introd.) There are also 23 Gr. 
cursives, named and classified by lvneuckor, pp. 91-97. Further, 
there are two Lat. VSS, amid b. a is that found in Clementine 
odd. of the Vulg., of which Vercellone’s is perhaps the most 
accurate. Bar is really the old Lat. unrevised by Jerome, for 
he hin. .elf says ‘ Librum Baruch . . . prietermisimus.’ b is a 
reccnsi n of a, improving its Latinity, altering some of its 
readings to agreo with B, and indulging in explanatory com¬ 
ments (Kneuckcr 141-163). b was edited by Jos. Caro, Rome, 
16bS, and by Sabatier in Bibliotheca Casino, ns is, vol. i. (1873). 
There are also two Svr. VSS; (1) The Peshij.ta, which is most 
accessible in Laganle's Lihr. Apocr. Syr., and (2) the Syr.-llexap. 
My ed. is tho one in Ceriam’s Man. sac. et prof. tom. i. fuse. 1. 
1861. Since then, however, the work has been reproduced by 
photo-lithography. (Swete, op. cit. xiii.) 

Exhgktioal Hkli‘ 8.—The most thorough comm, is Kneucker's 
D(is Buck Baruch , Leipzig, 1879. Other useful works are : 
Gifford in Speaker's Ajmer, vol. ii.; Bisscll in Lange’s series; 
Zockler,' Apok. in tho K,,f. Kom. 1891; Ewald, Die jUnastm 
Prophet en, 1868; Fritzsehe, Uandhuchz. d. Apocr. vol. {.Leipzig, 
1851 ; Reusch, Krklar. d. Bucks Baruch , Freiburg, 1853 ; Rouss, 
AT, vol. vi. 1891; Ifavcrniek, De lib. Bar., Konigsherg, 1861. 
Isagogic material is also to he found in Schiirer, 11JP n. iii. 
188 f., and Hilgenfeld’s Zdtschrijt for 1860, where Hitzig deals 
with Bar, p. 262 ff., Kneucker in 1880, and Hilgonfold in 1879-80. 

J. T. Marshall. 

BARZILLAI ('7P3 ‘man of iron’?, B cpfcWl). —1. A 
wealthy Gileadite of Rogelim, who came to David’s 
aid during his flight from Absalom (2 S 17 27ff -). He 
refused to accompany the king to Jerusalem on his 
return, on the plea of his great age and unsuit" 
ability for the life of the court, hut, sent his son 
Chimham in his stead (lO 31 *). And to him, in grati¬ 


tude for his father’s services, David would seem to 
have granted a * lodging place,’ or caravanserai for 
Dawdlers, out of his own patrimony in Bethlehem, 
which lUQ years later .still bore his name 
(Jer 41 J7 ). Dean Stanley even favours the con¬ 
jecture that, in accordance with the immovable 
usages of the Fast, it was probably tho same whose 
stable at the time of the Christian era furnished 
shelter for two travellers with their infant child, 
when ‘ there was no room in the inn ’ ( Hist, of the 
Jew. Ch. vol. ii. p. 154). Other sons of B. must 
have followed, if they did not accompany, Chimham 
over Jordan, and all were specially commended by 
Da\ id, on his deathbed, to the care of Solomon 
(1 Iv 2'). Of B. himself we bear nothing further 
beyond the mention, so late as the return from the 
Captivity in Babylon, of a family of priests who 
traced their descent to a marriage with the 
Gileadite’s daughter (Ezr 2 (il , Neh 7 ,h ‘ ! ). 2. A 

Meholathite whose son Adriel married Mielial the 
daughter of Saul (2 S 2D). G. Milligan. 

BASAL0TH (A Baa\t60, B BacraV/x), 1 Es 5 31 .— 
Bazlutii, Ezr 2 M ; Bazljtu, Neh 7 r ’ 4 . 

BASCAMA (rj BacrKapa), 1 Mac 13- 3 . An un¬ 
known town of Gilead. 

BASE (see also Abase, Debase). — The adj. 
‘base’ (from Fr. has, ‘shallow,’ ‘low,’ hut prob. 
of Celtic origin) is used to express -1. That which 
is literally ‘ low,’ not high, as Spenser, FQ I. v. 31, 
‘An enlraunce, dark and base . . . Descends to 
Hell.’ Of this use we still have ‘ base’ of sounds 
(though wo spell it ‘ ba^s ’) ; ef. Sliaks., 1 JTen, IV. 
ii. iv. 5, * T have sounded the very base string of 
humility.’ There is no example of this meaning 
in the Bible. 2. Figuratively, low in the social 
scale, of lowly birth or station, then unassuming, 
humble. This is the meaning of b. in A V : Is 3 5 
‘ the b. against the honourable’ ( i.c . the low-born 
against the nobles) ; Ezk 17 u ‘ that the kingdom 
might be b., that it might not lift itself up ’ (Heb. 

; so 29 14 - 1B , 2 S 6» Mai 2 9 , Dn 4 17 ‘ the most 
High . . . setteth up . . . the basest of men’); 
Job .30- ‘children of h. men ’ (ct?“^3 lit. ‘sons of 
no name,’i.c. sons of him who has no name —the 
ignoble). In NT: 1 Co * b. things of the world, 
and things which are despised, hath God chosen ’ 
(dyeirfjs, k of low birth ’) ; 2 Co 10 1 ‘ Now I Paul 
myself beseech you by the meekness and gentle¬ 
ness of Christ, who in presence am b. among you’ 
(RV ‘in your presence am lowly’; the Gr. is 
TaTTcivbs, which m NT signifies ‘ lowly, either in 
position, as Ja l 9 ‘ let- the brother oj low degree 
glory in his high estate’ ; or in heart, as Mt ll 39 
‘ 1 am meek and lowly in heart ’). 3. Morally low, 
mean, contemptible, the meaning of the word in 
mod. English. This meaning was known in 1611, 
and it is probable that there is at least some moral 
reprobation in Ac 17 B ‘certain lewd fellows of 
the baser sort ’ (RV ‘ certain vile fellows of the 
rabble ’ ; Gr. ayopaiot, lit. ‘ of the market place,’ 
i.c. loungers). RV has introduced ‘base’ in this 
sense in Wis 2 1(J ‘ We were accounted by him as 
b. metal* (AV ‘counterfeits,’ Gr. kI/3ot)\os) ; and 
Dt 13 13 ‘Certain b. fellows are gone out’ (AV 
‘certain men, the children of Belial,’ Heb. dtj# 
= ‘ men, sons of worthlessness’; elsewhere 
Eng. RV retains the AV rendering of this phrase, 
‘son of Belial,’ ‘man of Belial,’ etc., though 
belial (wh. see) is not a proper name ; but Amer. 
RV always changes it into ‘ base fellow,’ except 
1 S l 18 ‘ wicked woman ’ (AV ‘ daughter of Belial ). 

Base, as subst. (from Lat. basis after Gr. ‘ft stepping,’ 

then ‘ that on which one steps, or anything stands’) is distinct 
from tho adj. in origin and meaning, and once was distinct 
in pronunciation. It occurs freq. in AV as tr. of (1) mikhdnah 
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(esp. in 1 K 7 of the stands for the Iavers of brass in Solomon's 
temple); (‘2) foot, 1 K 7‘^- al (RV ‘pedestal/ which had better, 
perhaps, been ^iven as tr. of mdkhbnah, the krn bein<^ appar¬ 
ently not the stand of tlie lavers, but the upright projections 
which kept them in their place"); and in RV (3) i/fondh (AV 
‘bottom’); (4) yArik (AV ‘shaft’); (f») gabh, Ezk 43 13 (AV 
1 higher place/ where the (lilTerence between * base' as pedestal 
and*‘ bast! ’ the adj. is well seen ; the gabh being a raised place, a 
mound, and so here the elevated base of tho altar. 

J. Hastings. 

BASEMATH (ro^p ‘fragrant' ; AV Bashemath). 
—1. One of the wives of Esau. In Cn 2(i :u (E) she 
is called the daughter of Elon the Hittite, while 
in Gn 3G 3 (proh. 11) she is &*ud to have been Ishmael’s 
daughter, and sister of Nobaioth. But in Gn 28 w 
(1’) Esau is said to have taken Mahalath, the 
daughterof Ishinael, the sister of Ncbaioth, to he his 
wife; and in Gn .Sir the first mentioned of Esau’s 
wives is Adah, the daughter of Elon tho Hittite. 
There is manifestly a confusion of names in tho 
text, which cannot be satisfactorily explained. 
The Sum. text reads Mahalath instead of Base- 
math throughout Gn 30, and on the whole it seems 
most probable that these are different names for 
the same person. 2. (1 K 4 15 , in AV Basmath) 
A daughter of Solomon, who became the wife of 
Ahimaaz, one of the king’s officers who was pur¬ 
veyor for the royal household in the district of ' 
Naphtali. K. M. Boyd. 

BASHAN ‘The Bashan ’; perhaps, like the 
modern Arab. Bathaniyeli, it means ‘soft earth.’ 
With the def. article in all hist, statements except 
l Ch 5- 3 ; also sometimes in poetry (Dt 33--, Ps 
135 u 13(r°), and prophecy (Is 2 13 , .Ter 22-° 50 ly , Am 
4 l ) ; hut in prophecy and poetry the art. is more 
often omitted (Is 33”, Ezk 27“ 3i)' 18 , Mic. 7 14 , Nah l 4 , 
Zee 11», Es 22 13 (Eng. 1 -) OS 16 *- 3 (Eng. 15 - 22 )].—In a 
region where all place-names were used more or 
less loosely, it is difficult to define the limits of 
Bashan, hut the name was applied to territory N. of 
Gilead, and seems generally to have meant tin: whole 
of the most northerly of the three great divisions of 
E. Bah, -Bashan, Gilead, Moab. It first appears as 
the kingdom of Og (Mu 21 :B , J)t l 4 etc.), extending 
as far E. as Salecah, the present Salkhat, tho last 
great town towards the Arabian desert, and in¬ 
cluding Edrei, Ashtaroth, and Golan (Dt l 4 3 10 4 43 , 
Jos 9 10 12 4 13 11, la - 31 20 8 21- 7 ). If Ashtaroth be the 
present Tell AshtOra, and the city Golan lay within 
the present Jaulan, this would mean that B. 
proper covered all the S. of Hauran, including the 
region known to-day as En-nukni. It is the same 
expanse, between the Leja and Gilead, which seems 
to have been covered in Gr. times by the name 
Batana'a (Jos. Ant. XV. x. 1, xvil. ii. 1 ; Vita 11, 
etc. ; Euseb. Onom. art. Bcum^). Whether in this, 
its more proper sense, the name extended to the 
Jordan Valley it is impossible to say, till we know 
where Gesliur and Maacah lay. Indeed, Jos 12 4 
13 11,13 seem to imply that the latter came between 
B. and the Jordan Valley (cf. Guthe, ZDPV xii. 
232). If the opinion were correct which identifies 
Argob with the Leja, then B. must have extended 
to the N. and E. of the latter ; but for that identi¬ 
fication there is no real evidence. The kingdom 
of Og is said to have contained a large number of 
cities, and these have been alleged by Eorter 
(Giant Cities of Bashan) to be the large basalt ruins 
so thickly strewn across Ilauran ; yet none of the 
latter, with one or two trifling exceptions, bear 
any proof of a date earlier than the rise of Gr. 
civilisation in these parts under the protection of 
the Rom. Empire. 

T 11 a general sense the name B. was attached to 
the long edge of the E. plateau, as seen across 
Jordan from W. Bah, and the name is frequently 

* In the corresponding description of the tabernaclo, RV 
translates k&n ‘base' (AV 4 foot0, Ex 8018-28 310 35 I 6 38 s 3930 
40H, Lv 8 11 . 
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joined with Carmel and Lebanon as one of tho 
most prominent features in view of N. Israel (see 
Carmel). Another verso, ‘ Dan is a lion’s whelp, 
lie leaps from B.’ (Dt 33-‘), carries the name up to 
the foot of Hermon, where the position of the city 
of Dan is to be looked fur, not at Tel ol-lyadi 011 
the defenceless floor of the Jordan Valley, but 
rather at Banias, actually on the E. hills, and 
therefore a site from which Dan could justly he 
said ‘ to leap from B.’ Again, the term ‘mount’ 
or ‘ mountains of B.’ is uncertain, but proh. depends 
on the interpretation to bo given to the description 
of them in Bs 08 18 as ‘mountains of humps’ or 
‘ protuberances’ or ‘ bold heights.’ This can hardly 
be the triple summits of Hermon to which it has 
been applied both by Olshausen and Baethgen. It 
suits far better the many broken cones of extinct 
craters which are scattered over B. (Delitzsch). 
Wetzstein proposes the Jebel Hauran or Druz; but 
this appears unlikely, even though it were proved 
that the Mt. Salmon of the previous verse were 
the same name as that which Btolemy gave the 
Jebel Hauran, viz. Asalmanus (cf. Gutlic, ZDPV 
xii. 231). 

B. was celebrated for its breed of cattle (Dt 32 14 ), 
which are also the types throughout OT of cruel and 
loud-mouthed oppressors; similarly, Amos calls 
the censorious and tyrannical matrons of Samaria 
‘ kine of B.’ (4 1 ). 

The name B. survived in Gr. times as Batamea 
(as described above). Batamea was part of Bhilip’s 
tetrarchy. ('under thinks it appears in NT as the 
‘Bethany beyond Jordan’ (the most probable 
reading of Jn l- 8 , see VVestcott and Hurt); but if 
so well known a province as Batana'a had been 
intended, and not rather some town, the epithet 
‘beyond Jordan ’ would hardly have been added. 
To-day tho name survives, Ard el-Bathaniveh; 
but since the 10th cent., when, according to Idrisi, 
it was still the province in which Edrei stood, it 
has drifted round to the E. of the Leja, where it 
will be found in the most recent maps. 

Litkratcuh —Besides what is quoted, Reland; Wetzstein, 
lleisebericht ; Merrill, Past of Jordan ; Driver, Unit. 47, 3 <J(); 
Smith, Hist. Grog. pp. 542, 549-553, 570 If. ; Buhl, Gcog. alt. 
Pal. 117 f. (on Dan, 238). G. A. SMITH. 

BASHMURIC VERSIONS.— See Egyptian Ver¬ 
sions. 

BASILISK. —See Serpent. 

BASKET, a vessel made of plaited reeds, twigs, 
palm-leaves, or other material. 'Hie word is used 
in EV as the equivalent of live Heb. and three Gr. 
words. 

1. Vp sal, a bag of flexible interwoven twigs, 
probably similar in shape to the basket in which a 
carpenter carries his tools. Three such baskets 
tho chief baker of Bharaoh dreamt he carried on 
his head (Gn 40 lfi * 17 * 18 ), probably in the manner 
represented on the tomb of Ramses III. (Wilkin¬ 
son i. 401). These were baskets of white bread 
(RV), not white baskets as in AV, or openwork 
baskets, as Symmachus. Similar baskets were used 
to carry the unleavened bread and the oiled cakes 
and wafers for the offering of consecration of the 
priests (Ex 2D 3 * 23 ; also Lv S-* 26 ); hence in Lv 8 S1 it 
is called the basket of consecration. Such baskets 
were also used for the Nazirite’s offering (Nil 
0i5. 17 . lap Gideon carried the flesh of the kid and 
the unleavened cakes of his provision for the angel 
in a basket of this sort (Jg 6 ly ). The name Sallai in 
Nell ll 8 12 20 lias been fancifully supposed to refer 
to a family of basket-makers, but this is highly 
improbable on etymological grounds. 

2. n*iVp7Q salsilloth , in Jer 6 9 , is translated 
‘grape-gatherer’s baskets,’ the taltalah of the 
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Arabs. Such baskets arc represented in the 
Egyptian tomb-pictures (Wilkinson, i. 383). The 
context, however, makes it probable that the word 
is connected vv ith z<UzuUim y used in Is IS 5 , meaning 
young shoots or tendrils, for the idea in the verse 
is the gleaning of an already stripped vine. Tnl- 
ttdlim is used in Ca 5 11 for twisted locks of hair. 

3. lend, a basket for ordinary household or 
agricultural use, employed for carrying the first- 
fruits (I)t 2G 2 * 4 ). LXX renders it KdpraWos, which, 
like the Roman corhis , was a basket tapering 
downwards. National prosperity, consequent on 
well-doing, was typified by the blessing of the 
basket (tend) and the store (Dt28 5 ). 'Hie opposite 
condition was attended with a curse on the 
basket (v. 17 ). 

Tend ami tennu are common Kgyp. names for a 
basket. In line 2 of the Canopic decree the 
Arsinoite basket-bearing priest is called tend n 
met Arsinati. This is rendered in the Or. version 
cancphorus , the name given to the Athenian 
basket-bearing girls at the feasts of Dionysus and 
Demeter. The basket-bearing priest is a con¬ 
spicuous feature in the Assyrian sculptures. 

4 . in dddh , the KdXaOos of the LXX, was prob¬ 
ably also a tapeiing basket, like that used by 
the Romans for wool (Virg. zEneid, vii. 805) or by 
the Creeks for fruit (Aristoph. Lysistr. 579). In 
it were container! the tigs of Jeremiah’s vision 
(24 1, a ). Barge baskets of this kind were used for 
carrying clay to the brick-kilns ; these are referred 
to in Iks 81° (UV; not ‘ pots’ as in AV). They are 
represented in Kgyp. paintings as carried on the 
back, over one shoulder, as in most Ushabti 
figures, or else they were borne between two on a 
pole, or two were carried by a yoke resting on the 
shoulders, as shown in a painting at Beni-hassan. 
in any case the deliverance of the Israelites is well 
expressed by the removal of their shoulders from 
the burden. In baskets of this kind the heads of 
A hub’s sons were sent to Jehu at Jezreel (2 K 10 7 ). 
This word is also translated ‘kettle’ in 1 S 2 14 , as 
in Job 41-° (see Kettle in art. Food). 

5. kcliibh, rendered by LXX tlyyos, is used 
in Am 8 1, 2 for a basket containing summer fruits. 
The same word in Jer 5 27 signifies a bird-cage, 
probably of basketwork, in which sense the word 
occurs in Kluenician and Syriac. Compare K\wp6 s 
in Antipatcr’s epigram (Anthol. Paint, vi. 109. 3). 

The npft tfbhah of papyrus reeds, in which the 
infant Moses was exposed, was a sort of basket. 
Teb is the Egyptian name of a mummy-ease. 
Other Egyptian baskets were mesen , a fruit basket 
of palm leaves and rnshes for carrying dates ; 
hote.n, a basket for carrying meat (Pap. A?iastasi) 
or Mowers (Dumiehen), sen ah t seq , and x a X a > n 
basket for catching lisli, such as that figured on 
the tomb of Ti; compare the ha Idea h of Hal) l 15 . 

In the NT three words are used which are 
translated basket— 

1. Kotfnvotf used in all the accounts of the miracle 
of feeding the 5000, for the baskets in which 
the fragments were gathered, Mt 14 20 , Mk G 43 , 
Lk 9 n , Jn G ia . According to Juvenal (Sat. iii. 14, 
vi. 541) the Jews carried about with them these 
wicker baskets for their food in Gentile countries 
to prevent defilement. Kophinoi were used to 
carry agricultural produce (Columella, xi. 3). 
Their sizes were probably variable, but the word 
is used for a Boeotian measure of capacity equal to 
two gallons (CIG 1025, 40). 

2, a<pvpls, the kind of basket in which the frag¬ 
ments were gathered after the feeding of the 
4000, Mt 15 s7 , Mk 8 8 . It was probably a large 
provision basket, possibly of ropework, such as 
those which the lake-dwelling IVonians used for 
fishing with (Herodot. v. 10). Tn such a spuris 
the disciples let down St. Paul from the walls of 


Damascus, Ac l) 3 ®. The spuris and Icophinus are 
contrasted in Mt 1(V J - 10 , Mk 8 ,u * 20 , the former 
being probably the larger. The mediaeval com¬ 
mentators fancifully allegorized these baskets 
(see Kabanus Maurus, Alley, in Script, cd. Migne, 
S98 ; and for references to the sport ahe of the clergy 
and others, see Chrysost. Ep. to Valentinas , eu. 
Migne, iii. 731; and Cyprian’s Ep. ad elcrum et 
plcbcnt. p. 324). 

3. <rapydvrj, used only in 2 Co ll 33 in reference to 
the basket by which St. Paul escaped from 
Damascus. The word means anything plaited, as 
in zEsehvl. Suppl. 709, but is used of a lisli basket 
by Timokles (A? ?0. i.). See Pollux, Onomast. vii. 27. 

The other receptacles mentioned in the NT, trlipo. 
or wallet; y\u<jvt)KQ}xov t Judas’s bag; and /^aXXdcnov, 
used thrice in Luke, were probably of leather. 
The irlvat, on which .John the Baptist’s head was 
brought to Salome, was probably a wooden 
platter. 

In the early Church, cophini or canistnt, wicker 
baskets, were used for carrying the eulogia or con¬ 
secrated bread and wine to those not present at 
the Eucharist (Jerome, Ep. ad Itnstieum , ed. 
Migne, exxv. 1078). Illustrations of these baskets 
are referred to in Martigny’s Diet, dcs Antiy. ChrU . 
p. 240. The word basket is of Celtic origin, from 
a root which signifies to twist round. Its British 
source, which lias been questioned on dubious 
grounds by recent etymologists, is referred to by 
Martial, xiv. 99. Prom the Schol. on Juv. xii. 40, 
we learn that baskets were used to hold cups and 
pots when they were being washed in running 
water. (See Bulcngcr. de Conviriis , iv. 10, 11). 

A. Macalistek. 

BASON.—1. Bason * is the rendering in EV of 
various Heb. words, and of the Or. vlttt^p (Jn 13 5 ). 
Of the former the most frequently used is p*i ?2 
(LXX (pidXrj, anovdaov, cf. Jos. l.c. in/.), which 
denotes a howl or basin used in the sacrificial ritual 
of tabernacle and temple. The officiating priest 
or priests caught the warm blood, as it streamed 
from the victim, in the basin, from which it was 
dashed against the altar (Ex 29 ltt etc.), or other¬ 
wise manipulated as the ritual required (see 
Sacrifice). The basins used for this purpose 
were of bronze (Ex 27 3 , 1 K 7 45 ). About their size 
and shape we have no further information. They 
probably resembled somewhat the basin of bronze 
presented by ‘ a servant of Hiram ’ to the Pham, 
deity Baal-Lebanon, of which a reconstruction 
from the remaining fragments is given in the CIS 

i. i. 23. The same term (p'ljp) is applied to the 
silver bowls or basins presented by the princes of 
the congregation with a meal-offering (Nu 7 I3 ' r *). 
The weight of each basin, 70 shekels,—prob. about 
32 oz. troy,—shows that the p'jjp was not of very 
large dimensions. Among the furniture of the 
temple of Solomon, basins of gold are repeatedly 
mentioned (1 K 7®°, 2 K 12 13 , Jer 52 19 etc.). The 
number of these made by Hiram is given as 100 in 
2 Ch 4 8 (with wh. cf. the statements Ezr l 9 * 11 , and 
contrast the exaggerations of Jos. Ant. vm. iii. 
7, 8). Fifty such golden basins were presented by 
‘ the Tirshatha ’ to the second temple (Nell 7 70 ). 

2. Bason is also in a few places the rendering of 
*)D, which, if the reading of 2 S 17 28 be correct (cf. 
Klosterm. in loc .), was the name for a basin as a 
common article of household furniture, such as is 
denoted by mrrrjp (Jn 13 8 ) With this agrees its 
use by JE in the account of the institution of the 
Passover (Ex 12 22 by the LXX mistranslated irapd 
Tty Otipav). In some passages the word is translated 
‘ cup ’ by RV. 

3. A third term (ite?) occurs only in the late 
book of Ch-Ezr-Neh (1 Ch 28 17 , Ezr l 10 8 s * 7 ), and 

* The Amer. Revisers prefer throughout the more modern 
spelling ‘basin.’ 
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may be considered as a word of later origin than 
the others. It occurs alongside of pijo, and must 
therefore have dillered from it; but in what respect 
we do not know. It is rendered in RV uniformly 
l>y ‘bowl* (which see), nujfct ‘ basins/ occurs only 
Ex 24 tt . A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BASSAI (B Baflr<ra l, A Baaed, AV Bassa), 1 Es 5 1 * 5 
= Bezai, Ezr 2 17 , Nell T*. 

BASTARD is one born out of wedlock ; and that 
is the meaning in lie 12 a ‘ then are ye bastards ( v60oi) 
and not sons/ its only occurrence in NT ; but in 
OT it is probable that non vntnizer, of which b. is 
the tr. where it occurs (I)t 23-, Zec9 6 , only), means 
a child of incest, not simply an illegitimate child. 
See Driver on Dt 23-. Wis 4 (heading) has ‘ Bastard 
slips shall not thrive ’ as a paraphrase of 4 3 ‘ But 
the multiplying brood of the ungodly shall not 
thrive/ where the meaning is probably general ’ = 

‘ base/ as in Spenser, F.Q. i. 24— 

* For all he taught the tender ymp was but 
To banish cowardize and bastard /rare.’ 

J. Hastings. 

BASTHAI (BaaOalf AV Bastai), 1 Es 5 31 = Besaj, 
Ezr Neh 7 02 . 

BAT 'dtaUeph, vvKTrjpls, vespcrtilio). — The 

bat is placed’ at the end of tlie unclean fowls (Lv 
11 19 , Dt 14 lH ), but in Lv 11 30 the explanatory 
clause, ‘ all winged creeping things that go upon 
all four/ makes it perfectly plain that the bat 
is intended. The Arab, popular name for the bat 
is witwdt, and the classical name is khufdsh. The 
Ileb. name, ' dtallrph , signities the night-Jlicr, in 
allusion to the habits of the animal. The Arab, 
name signilies the weaJc-sightcd y referring to the 
fact of the small eyes of bats, which see poorly by 
day. A man avIio has day-blindness is called 
akhfash , i.e. bat-eyed , from this circumstance. 
Bats are mammals, with a very light skeleton and 
body, and large membranous wings, spread be¬ 
tween tho elongated phalanges, and from them 
and the bones of the forearm and arm to the body 
and legs. They are nocturnal in their habits, 
spending their day in sleep, with their wings 
folded up, and suspended by a nook at the tip of the 
forearm, caught in some crevice of the roof of the 
cavern, or tho ceiling of the tomb or ruin (Is 2 1#_ai ) 
where they have made their home, or fixed to the 
branch of a tree. The mousy smell of their haunts 
is overpowering where they are numerous. When 
not asleep, they are constantly squeaking like 
mice and rats. When disturbed they lly in rapid 
circles around their dark abode, or sweep in a cloud 
out of its exit. At night they lly forth noiselessly, 
and circle around houses and gardens. They pluck 
largo quantities of apricots, dates, and other fruits, 
ana bring them to the porches of houses and 
devour them, leaving quantities of the seeds and 
skins on the pavements, and spotting with their 
ordure the walls of tho house as they fly. It is 
customary to protect the clusters of dates, and of 
many other fruits, by a sort of basket or bag tied 
over them, and sometimes the whole tree by a net, 
lest all the fruit should be eaten by these rapacious 
feeders. The bats of the Holy Land vary from 
tho size of a mouse to that of a rat. They swarm 
everywhere in tho caves, tombs, and ruins. When 
a cavern or tomb is being explored the bats often ex¬ 
tinguish the torch or candle as the traveller passes 
through a narrow opening. Tristram gives a list 
of fifteen bats found in Palestine. The bats of the 
coast and mountains hibernate. But Tristram says 
that those of the Jordan Valley seem to be always 
active. G. E. Post. 

BATH. —See Weights and Measures. 
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BATH, BATHING. —1. In contradistinction to 
the washing (wh. see) of particular parts of tho 
body, hands, feet, etc., bathing is used in this 
article of tho w ashing of the whole body,* and that 
either by the application of water, by pouring or 
otherwise, to the body, or by the immersion of tho 
body in water, which alone is bathing in the strict 
sense of the term. The lleb. of the OT does not 
distinguish between the processes, both of which 
are expressed by pro to wash (the body, as opp. to 
to wash clothes); for w ashing by immersion 
is once employed in OT (2 K 5 14 , AV ‘dipped 
himself/ but pen, in 5 10 ). In later times it became the 
usual expression for bathing. The new-born infant 
among the Hebrews was bathed in water (Ezk 
1G 4 ) before being dressed. Some scholars have 
seen a reference to this custom in Kx 1 ]ti , where 
they detect in the mysterious word D'^x the 
name of tho stone basin or bath in which tho 
infants were bathed (Ges. Thes.; Siegfried and 
Stade’s Lex. s.v. ; also Kaiisch, Comm, in lor.). 
With this very doubtful exception, there is no 
mention in OT of a bath, for which later lleb. 
used po")£, nipp, etc. (see below). In the everyday 
life of the ordinary lleb. there would be neither 
tho w r ater nor tho privacy—nor, for that matter, 
the inclination—necessary for bathing in tho ordi¬ 
nary sense. The few instances of bathing in 
Scripture are in connexion with a river, as in the 
case of Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex 2°), and Naaman 
(2 K 5 14 , LXX ('fiavTicraTu ); a fountain (Jth 12 7 ); or 
a pool ( birket ), as at Samaria (1 K 22 38 ), Bethesda 
(Jn 5-), and in Joakim’s garden (Sus lfl ). No doubt 
in the palaces of royalty and tho houses of the 
wealthy there w’ere, even in ancient times, as at 
Nineveh, Tiryns, and elsewhere, arrangements 
for tho bath, but no reference to such arrangements 
is found in OT or Apocrypha. 

2. In the cases, other than those already cited, 
where ‘bathe’ occurs in AV and RV (in the latter 
more frequently), the process referred to must be 
understood as the ablution of the body by the 
application of water, not by bathing in the ordinary 
sense of the word.f 

The prescription Lv 15 13 ‘ he shall bathe his 
fiesh in running (lleb. living) water’ seems at first 
sight fatal to the proposition just laid down, that 
purification from ceremonial and other defilement 
was originally by a process of ablution and not of 
immersion ; but it is evident from the context that 
the words in question are a euphemism for Invabit 
genitaliasua (seeDil 1 m.,Strack inloc.). Such ablu¬ 
tions were also practised on the ground of ordinary 
cleanliness (2 S ll 3 , Sus 18ff *), and, in particular, 
before appearing in the presence of superiors 
(Ru 3 3 , Jth 10 3 irepieKXvvaro, hut 12 l e/3a7rrLraro, 

‘ bathed/ as above), and d fortiori in the presence 
of God for worship (see Dillmann on Gn 35 s for 
parallel passages). 

3. The cleansing properties of water were in¬ 
creased, as among other nations, by tho use of a 

* This simple distinction gives tlio key to the often misunder¬ 
stood passage Jn 13 10 (seo Yvestcott in Speaker's Corn.). 

♦ It is therefore somewhat misleading to apply such expres¬ 
sions as 4 bathe himself in the water ’ (Lv passim) to the ablution# 
required by tho Levitical legislation in certain specified cast s 
(see Purification). The preposition in d;£3 has in those ordi¬ 
nances throughout the meaning of ‘with,* not 4 in,' as in 

‘with fire, 4 ‘washed with milk/ (see below). In a 

few passages AV gives the correct rendering 4 ho shall wash his 
flesh with ivatcr / which has been unwarrantably departed from 
in RV (see Lv 226, Dt 23H). Even in the ritual of tlm Day of 
Atonement there was no provision in ‘the holy place’ of the 
tabernacle for the high priest ‘bathing his flesh in water 
(Lv 1G 4 - 24 RV), the process in question being ablution by 
applying water from a basin or other vessel, as may be seen in 
various representations on Greek vases. See illustration in 
Gardner and Jevons* Manual of Or. Antiquities, 1894, p. 315 
(from Gerhard’s Auserles. Vasenbilder, pi. 277). Gf. also 
Wilkinson's woodcut of an Egyptian lady at her ablutions, vok 
ii. (pop. ed. 1854) p. 849. 
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vegetable alkali (nnS Jcr 2 23 , RV ‘soap’), natron, 
a mineral alkali (i^ Jer 2 22 , RV ‘lye’), and 
4 washing-balks’ (Sus 17 cfiyy/xara, on which see relk. 
in Iw. Muller’s lldbuch cl. /class. Altcrth. etc., 
bd. iv. p. 444c), To wash with milk was con¬ 
sidered, as at the present day, highly beneficial to 
the complexion (Ca6 ,a ); and it seems to have been 
a popular superstition that royal blood possessed 
similar properties, which explains the curious note 
(1 K 22 38 ) that the harlots of Samaria bathed in 
the pool in which Allah's chariot had been washed 
(so RV, see Speaker's Commentary in luc. and 
Additional Note B, p. 624). 

4. Public baths are first met with in the Greek 

period. The yv/xvdaiov erected by the Hellenizing 
party in denis, in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(1 Mac l 14 , 2 Mae 4 51, la ) must have contained the 
usual hot and cold baths. Remains of baths from 
the Roman period exist in various parts of the 
country In 1895 a Roman bath was discovered a 
short distance from the Tool of Siloam ( PEESt, 
Oct. 1895, p. 30611'.). That some even of the 
most respected Jewish doctors frequented the 
public baths (pp'iD^i, b-qyAcnovf pi. nVp'iD^ A bod. Zar. 
i. 7) is shown by the anecdote told of Gamaliel 
bathing in the bath (fen?, pi. jiiKynqp) of Aphrodite 
in Acco (Acre, Abud. Zar. iii. 4, S track’s ed.). In 
Herod’s temple, as wo might expect, there was a 
bath-room rr$) for the priests (Yoma iii. 2). 

With the increasing stringency in the observation 
of the ceremonial requirements of the law (cf. 
Mk 7 4 ), the bath became, for the laity as well, an 
all-important factor in the religious life of the 
community, as may be seen from the number of 
treatises of the Tabu, devoted to the various aspects 
of this subject (see PURIFICATION). 

5. In the Roman period, also, we iirat find a 
reference to the medicinal value of the hot springs 
in various localities. Thus llerod the Great, near i 
the end of his life, was sent to take the warm baths 
at Callirrhoc, E. of the Dead Sea (Jos. Ant. XVII. 
vi. 6). Those of Tiberias (Ant. xvm. ii. 3) and 
Gadara weie also celebrated. On this part of the 
subject see Hamburger, 11E. f. Bibcl u. Tal. vol. ii. 

1 Ileilbader*; Loop. Ebw, Zur Mcdezin, etc in 
Gesammelte Sc hr if ten, iii. 1S93, p. 307 IK 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BATH-RABBIM (D'srrg 4 daughter of multi¬ 
tudes, ’ t'a 7 4 ).—A gate of lleshbon near fish 
pools. Perhaps the rock cutting on the edge of 
the slope, above the stream west of lleshbon, by 
which the main road approaches the city on the 
plateau immediately to the east. The stream is 
full of small fish. See SEP vol. i. s.v. Jlesbdn. 

C. R. Conder. 

BATHSHEBA (Mir/g). — The wife of Uriah the 
Hittite, and afterwards of David, and the mother 
of Solomon. The tragic story of David’s adultery 
with her, and of his treachery towards her husband, 
is recounted in 2 S 11. Rathsheba is variously 
described as the daughter of Eliam (2 S ll 3 ), or of 
Ammiel (1 (h 3\ wln*re, moreover, her name is 
written Bathshua). It has been suggested with 
some probability that the father of liathsheba is 
to be identified with the Eliam of 2 S 23 34 , who 
was a son of Ahithophcl (lie Gilonite. This might 
explain the latter’s desert ion of David as an act of 
revenge for the seduction of his granddaughter and 
the murder of her husband. Once introduced into 
the palace as the wife of David, Rathsheba seems 
to have quickly accommodated herself to her new 
rank, and to have, gained a commanding influence 
at court. She displayed considerable skill and 
not a little ambition upon the occasion when, in 
conjunction with Nathan the pro]diet, she bent 
the aged David to her will, and secured the 
* For the Identity of the two wonts see Kleiwrher’s note rub 
in Levy, Chald. W’vrterb. Cf. etc. 


succession to the throne for her son Solomon 
(1 K l 11 * 81 ). J. A. Seliiie. 

BATHSHUA(1 Oh 2 3 3 5 ).— See Rathsheba, Siiua. 

BATTERING-RAM.—This instrument is first 
clearly mentioned in Ezk (4 3 21 23 4 rnms’=Dn$ 
l<him ). The Hebrews probably adopted it from the 
Assyrians, the great takers of cities. In its essence 
it was a stout pole,, probably with a metal ferule or 
head, worked with a motion which was half a fall 
half a thrust against the wall. Protection for the 
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PATTKRINQ-RAM, 

(From a relief in the British Museum.) 

workers was supplied by placing it under a roofed 
shed or in a tower. The whole machine was often 
brought forward on wheels. 

Perhaps, however, some rough machine was 
known in earlier times, and its use may he referred 
to in 1 K 20 12 (‘place [the engines],’ RVm) ami in 
2 S 20 lr ’ (‘all the people battered [□'rents'] the wall 
to throw it down’). W. E. Barnes. 

BATTLE. —See War ; and for the various battles, 
consult their place-names, and the art. Israel. 

BATTLE-AXE (p? mappez , Jer 5l 20 ). —Perhaps 
the same weapon as the [ hattlej-hammer (ti M u?) of 
Jer 60 28 . The head of such a weapon made of 
copper has been found at Tell el-Tfesy, the ancient 
Eacliish, among the ruins of the 4 First ’ city. (It 
is figured in art. Axe, second lig. on p. 20G rt ). On 
the Assyrian relief in the British Museum, repre¬ 
senting the battle against the Elamites in which 
their king, Te-uminan, was killed, an Assyr. 
soldier is shown using a weapon which might be 
a double hammer or a double axe, or a combination 
of hammer and axe, no doubt a mappez. 

The word snjor , in Ps 35 s , which is tr. RVm 
4 battle-axe,’ is rather to be taken after AV and RV 
(text) as a verb. The marg. reading supposes a point- 
ing “lip, and an identification with the Pers. weapon 
adyapLs mentioned by Herodotus and Xenophon. 
Clieyne, however (in loco), gives i:$~<rdyaptt = ‘dirk.* 

W. E. Barnes. 

BATTLE-BOW (Zee 9 10 10 4 ).—Sec Row. 
BATTLEMENT.— See House, War. 

BAYYAI (M3, AV BaYai, Neb 3 18 ). —Tn the days 
of Nehemiah, Ravvai, the son of Henadad, the 
ruler of half the district of Keilah, rebuilt a portion 
of the wall of Jerusalem, on the south-east of the 
city. He was of a Levitical family (their brethren, 
cf. v. 17 ). In v. 24 he appears as Binnui the son of 
Henadad, and this is probably the correct form 
(Smend, Listen , p. 12). In LXX Be^fJ A, Be<5H B. 

H. A, White. 
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BAY, the colour, occurs Zee 6 8,7 . See Colours. 
‘Bay’ of the sea, Jos 15 a *° 18 1S) (Idshbn, lit. 
‘tongue’); and KV turns ‘creek’ into ‘hay’ 
Ac 27 3tf (k6\ttos, ‘ bosom,’ ‘ lap ’). J. Hastings. 

BAY TREE (rni^ ’ ezrdh ).—The proper trans¬ 
lation of the only passage where this word occurs 
(I’s 37 s6 ) would seem to be that of KV, ‘like a 
green tree in its native soil.’ The rendering of 
the LXX, ic48f)os rod A t(3dvov, assumes that is a 
clerical mistake for nx, a wholly unnecessary 
assumption. The guess, bay tree, of AV is still 
wider of the mark. G. E. Post. 

BAYITH (n’j).—The Heb. and cognate word in 
Sem. for the general term ‘house.’ Its etymology 
is doubtful, though referred (by Ges. Thes.) to a 
root r»3. Cf. Assvr. bitu, house ; Sab. JT3, ns, a 
fortress, temple ; I’almyr. Nmupo ns, is sepulchre 
(de Vogii6, Syrie centralc, 32, 64). In Aram, m3 
is rendered sjtcjul the night. This word is found 
with construct relation (6eth) in free, combination 
in proper names of places: Bethel, l>eth-barah, 
etc. (see sep. artt.) It is also used as inclusive of 
a country or condition ; e.g. house of bondage (Dt 
5°), house of meeting (in Slieol, Job 30 23 ); also in 
lig. expressions which do not appear in the Eng. 
version, for example Is 3 20 , Ex 3G J4 . It also desig¬ 
nates ‘family’in such passages as house of Pharaoh 
(Gn 50 4 ), house of Levi (Ex 2 1 ), house of Israel (Ku 
4 U ). A few times it refers to the laud of Israel 
as house of J" (llos 8 1 ). Its principal meanings 
seem to be (1) a place for halting, resting, or 
living; (2) a family or tribe not necessarily con¬ 
nected with any spot or place; (3) a place and a 
family as closely related under the one term. 

Bayith (AV Bajith) occurs as a proper name in 
Is 15 4 ‘ He is gone up to B.’ or (marg.) ‘ B. is gone 
up to the high places.’ LXX gives us no help, 
reading XvirdcrOe 4<p' cavrous, diroXurai ydp nai Aj](iu)v. 
It is not improbable that rya here is to be taken in 
its common sense, and not as a proper name. In 
that case we should render, with Delitzseli, ‘ They 
go up to the temple house.’ Ira M. Price. 

BAZLITH (rr ^3 Neh 7 M ), Bazluth (mtya Ezr 
2 r ’ a ‘ stripping Basaloth, 1 Ea 5* 1 ).—Pounder of a 
family of Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel. 

BDELLIUM (n^-i-i UdCdah, Gn 2» Nu ll 7 ).— 
lUdblah is a word of exceedingly doubtful signifi¬ 
cation : by some being interpreted a gum;* by 
others, a precious stone. + \Ve are not, however, 
concerned with the translation, but with the 
original Hob, word. It seems improbable that 
a vegetable product should be associated in the 
account of Eden with ‘gold’ and the ‘onyx’ (or 
‘beryl’ in margin). The reference to the word in 
Nu ll 7 helps to throw some light upon the nature 
of btdtilah; the ‘ eye ’ of the manna is said to be 
like the ‘eye’ of btddlali ; and, as suggested by 
Sir J. W. Lawson, the substance must have been 
known to the Hebrews of the Exodus as having a 
peculiar lustre, and occurring in rounded grains of 
a greyish colour ‘like coriander seed’ (Ex 1G 31 ).^ 
These illustrations at once suggest the pearl, which, 
though not a mineral, is a hard, stony substance, 
round in form, and with special lustre, much prized 
by the ancients as an ornament, abundant in the 
waters of the Persian Gulf,§ and in all probability 

* If bdellium be the correct translation for bfidOlah, then, 
according to Josephus, it was ‘one of the sweet spices,' Ant. 
m. i. 6. 

t The LXX renders it by ain Gn and by xpCrTot\ko< in 
Nu. The translators, therefore, considered it to be a preoiouB 
stone, but leave the reader a choice between two very different 
species. This view is opposed by Roehart ( llieroz . fi. 074-4383, 
iii. 592). 

t Modern Science in Bible Lands, p. 190. 

8 G. N. Ourzon. Persia, ii. 456 


in those of the rivers entering from the north, such 
as the Euphrates, Tigris (Hiddekel), and the two 
other streams descending from the highlands of 
Persia. Probably those obtained from the Pisou 
(the modern Karun V) were of peculiar beauty and 
value. Fresh- water mussels producing pearls 
frequent many rivers in both hemispheres, as for 
example those of the British Isles, Saxony, 
Bohemia, Bavaria, United States and Canada, 
Japan and China; the rivers in which the pearl 
mussels breed are chiefly those descending from 
mountainous regions in temperate and sub-tropical 
climates; in the ease of the Pisou the waters 
descending from the mountains at high altitudes 
would have afforded the conditions of temperature 
required for their vitality. 

Literature.— Delitzsoh, Never Com. Uber die Gen. p. 84(Eng. 
tr. 1. 127); Dillmarm, Genesis, p 57; Spurred, Notes on Gen. 
p. 30; Tristram in Expos. Times, iv. 259 ; Dawson, Mod. Science 
in Bible Lands, p. 115; also in Expos. 3rd ser. iii. 201, and 
Expos. 2'iines, iv. 309. F. HULL. 

BE is frequent for ‘are’ in the pres, indie, 
pi. of all persons, but not invaiiable, nor can any 
system be discovered : cf. l’s 1U7 30 ‘ Then are they 
glad because they be quiet’; and Mt 9 a - 6 ‘thy 
sins be forgiven thee’ with the parallel passage 
Lk 6*° ‘ thy sins are forgiven thee.’* Eng. Kv 
occasionally, Amur. KV always, gives ‘are’ for 
‘ he.’ 

The verb ‘to be,’ in one or other of its parts, 
translates a great variety of IIeb. and Gr. expres¬ 
sions, some of which are highly idiomatic, and 
should be attended to. In NT* the commonest 
word, after dpi, is ylvopat, which is probably never 
identical with dpi, since it expresses coming into the 
state rather than being in it, lmt cannot always he 
distinguished from it in English. (It is precisely 
the distinction between scin and werden.) KV 
wherever possible gives ‘ become,’ as Jn 10 18 * they 
shall become one flock ’ for A V ‘ there shall be one 
fold.’ 

Observe also - 1 . ‘To be’ in its primal sense of 
‘ to exist,’ as in Hamlet’s famous line— 

‘ To be, or not to be, that is the question.' 

Gn 5 24 ‘ And Enoch walked with God ; and he was 
not, for God took him’ ; YVis 13 l ‘out of the good 
things that are seen know him that is’; lie ll 8 
‘ ho that cometh to God must believe that he is.’ 
2. ‘ To be the case,’ esp. in the phrase ‘ be it that,’ 
Job ID 4 ‘And he it indeed that 1 have erred.’ 3. 
‘ To belong to,’ esp. in ‘ j>eace be to,’ ‘ giace be to,’ 
etc., Sir 25* ‘ Well is him that hath found prud¬ 
ence.’ 4. ‘ To happen,’ Ac 21 38 ‘ So it was (avvtp-q) 
that he was borne of the soldiers.’ 

J. Hastings. 

BEACH.—In Mt 13 a -« Jn 2I 4 , Ac 2I 6 27 3y *°, 
that is, wherever the Gr. in NT is aiytaXbs, KV 
changes ‘shore’ into ‘beach,’ leaving ‘shore’ for 
xd\os ( = lip ’)• The beach is properly the 
part of the shore washed by the tide. 

J. Hastings. 

BEALIAH (-t^’ 3 ‘ J" is lord ’).—A Benjamite who 
joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12 5 ). 

BEALOTH (niSip), Jos 15 24 .—An unknown town 
in the extreme south of Judah. See Balah. 

BEAM is the tr. of several Heb. words, as— 
1 . 'eregh, Jg 1G 14 , a weaver’s hand-loom (to 
which Samson’s hair was fastened), not simply 

* In 1(311 the two forms seem to be still equally acceptable, and 
for the most part AV follows previous versions. The previous 
versions do not always agree, however. Thus in Mt 22 14 Tindale 
has, ‘ For many are called, but feawe be chosen *; but the Great 
Rvhie, ‘For many be called, but feaw are chosen.' About the 
middle of the 17th cent, ‘arc* generally replaces ‘be,' as^may be 
seen by comparing the Pro ver-Rooks of 1004 and of 1602 (e g. 
Keeling’s Lituryiw Britanniav, pp. xxii, 6, 38, 93, etc.). 
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the beam. The same word is tr d 1 shuttle ’ Job 7 fl . 
2. nbip mdnCr , a weaver’s beam, to which the web 
is attached. Goliath's spear handle is compared 
to it, 1 8 17 7 and 2 8 21 11 *; his brother Lahmi’s, 
1 Ch 20°; and that of an Egyptian slain by 
Benaiah, 1 Ch il 23 . 3. .Tpp kOrah, 2 K G 2 - 6 , 2 Cb 3 7 , 
Ca l 17 , a beam to be used as tlie rafter of a 
house; hence the roof itself used fig. for the 
house, Gn 19 8 ‘they are come under the shadow 
of my roof.’ ‘Beam’ in older Bug. was used for 
the tree before it was squared into a beam ; this 
use is found in 2 K (r- 0 ‘as one was felling a 
b.’ 4. 22 gcbh, 1 K G w for the beams supporting the 
roof of Solomon’s temple; but the meaning (per¬ 
haps the reading) is uncertain. 5. vl'Jf 1 K 7 8 
in ref. to Solomon’s own house. In G 5 the same 
word is tr d ‘ chambers,’ which seems to be its 
meaning in 7 3 also. See KVm. 6. d’j?$ kAphis, 
llab 2 U ‘the stone shall cry out of the wall, and 
the b. out of the timber shall answer it’—a girder 
probably {a evnnectcndo , says Ge*. 'I'hes. s.v.). 

In NT, only 5 ok6s, Mt 7^ 4 ‘ ft , Lk 6 41,42f)U of the 
beam in the eye: a common classical word for a 
beam of wood, esp. for roofing. LXX uses it for tr n 
of kCrah , Gn 19 8 , 1 K G 2 - B , Ca l 17 . J. Hastings. 

BEANS (^d p6l , Ki'afxos, fabn ).—There is no 
reason to doubt that the vegetable alluded to is 
the horse-bean, Faba vulgaris , L. It is still 
known by the Arabs as fill, which is the same 
word as the Hob. pbl. It is extensively cultivated 
in the East, and furnishes a coarse cheap article 
of diet, which is, however, eaten by the rich as 
well as the poor. There are several other kinds 
of beans grown in Palestine, as the string bean, 
Vigna Sinensis , L., var. sesguipcdalis, L., which 
is known as lubiyeh brlediyeh, and the kidney bean, 
Phascolus vulgaris , L., / ft big eh ifrangigch , and a 
climbing bean known as lubiyeh kusAs , which is 
probably a variety of Phascolus niultiflorus , L, 
The flit (horse-bean) is used in two stages of its 
development: one, the pods in the unripe state, 
like string beans ; the other, the ripe beans, which 
are boiled as the ordinary white brans. In both 
these stages they are made into a stew with meat, 
and a large proportion of fat, or with oil alone, and 
often flavoured with onion or garlic. Fill is sown 
in Oct. or Nov., after the early rains, and harvested 
earlier or later in the spring, according to the stage 
in 'which it is to be used. When harvested for the 
Bced, it is plucked up by the roots, the stalks are 
trodden and cut to pieces on the threshing-floors, 
and the seeds extracted and winnowed, as in the 
case of other grains. It was the seeds that were 
ground with barley, lentiles, millet, and fitches to 
make bread (Kzk 4 9 ). It is mentioned only 
once more as part of the supplies brought by the 
trans-Jordnnic friends of David when he had lied 
to Mnlmnaim (2 S 17 28 ). This, with the other 
supplies, would be just what would be needed and 
available to-day in the same region and under 
similar circumstances. G. E. Post. 

BEAR (3 < 't or a’n dob, tlpuros, UpKos, ursus, ursa). 
—Thero is but one species of bear in Syria, Ursus 
Syriacus , Ehr. It is known to the natives by 
the name dubb , which is the Arab, form of dob. 
It closely resembles the brown bear, Ursus arctos , 
L., of Europe. It has, however, a greyish brown 
fur. Tristram says t hat it is closely allied to Ursus 
isfibcllwus , Ilorsf., of India. The bear is found in 
all the wilder regions of alpine Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon, far more abundantly in the latter range, 
esp. its more unfrequented northern solitudes, 
than in the former. During the cold weather of 
winter, osp. in exceptionally rigorous seasons, it 
comes down to the lower mountains in search of 
food. It is found sparingly in the mountains of 


Bashan, Gilead, and Moab. Very rarely is it seen 
in Western Palestine. 

The bear feeds principally on roots, bulbs, fruits, 
and other vegetable products. It is fond of the 
chick pea, which is much cultivated on the higher 
levels, where the farmer often suiters serious losses 
from the beai’s voracity. When not abundantly 
supplied with vegetable food, it will attack sheep 
and other animals. It rarely attacks man, hut, 
on the contrary, usually runs away from him as 
fast as possible. 

It is clear that hears were once abundant in 
Palestine, when t hat country was more wooded than 
it is now. David killed one in .Imkea (1 8 17 84 * 80 ). 
Two she-beam are said to have torn forty-two chil¬ 
dren between .Jericho and Bethel (2 K 2 2i ). There 
are a number of allusions to the characteristics of 
bears in OT. The hear lies in wait (La 3 10 ). The 
sho-bcar, ‘robbed of her whelps,’ is described as 
specially ferocious (2 8 17 8 , l’r 17 12 , Hos 13 s ). It is 
spoken of as second to the lion in danger to man 
(1 8 17 3K8C , Am 5 19 ). A graphic picture of the 
peaceful reign of the Messiah is the cow and the 
jear feeding together, and their young lying down 
together (Is ll 7 ). 

There is not the slightest warrant for the LXX 
rendering, \vkos {wolf, Pr 28 16 ), nor plpigv a 
{anxious thought, Pr 17 12 ), for dob. In both 
passages the bear is undoubtedly meant. 

G. E. Post. 

BEARD.— 1 The Egypt ians strongly disliked hair 
on the face : they shaved themselves, and compelled 
their slaves also to do so. Joseph, coming from 
prison, had to shave before appearing to the king 
(Gn 41 u ). The unshaven face betokened grief. 
False beards, however, were worn, varying in size 
and shape with the rank of the individual. Those 
of the common people were short—that of the 
monarch, long and square-bottomed: deities are 
represented with beards curled up at the end. 
The Jews and kindred peoples have always attached 
extreme importance to the heard. The leper alone 
was bound to shave (Fv 14 9 ). The Jews appear 
with beards in the Assyr. sculptures of the taking 
of Laehish. They had no special rule for their 
slaves; unlike the Romans, who, when they took 
to shaving, compelled their slaves to wear beards. 
‘Cutting off the corners of the beard,’ and making 
cuttings in the llcsh, are prohibited (Lv 19 20 ’ 28 ). 
These practices are marks of idolatry (.Ter 41 6 ), 
and the peoples of the ‘ polled coiners’ are to drink 
the wine-cup of God’s wrath (Jer IP 2."> 23 49 :i2 ). 
Certain neighbouring nations cut off the hair 
between the ear and the eye in honour of the 
god Orotal. The prohibition distinguished Israel 
from idolaters. In time the Jews came to regard 
the hairs on this part as sacred; hence the long 
grotesque love-locks of the modern Ashkenazim. 

A large graceful beard is a coveted distinction 
in tbe East, often securing respect for its pos¬ 
sessor. Carefully tended, it may yet in grief be 
neglected, and actually plucked (2 8 IIP). The 
Arab who shaves disgraces his family, who for 
generations are called ‘sons of the shaven one.’ 
To injure a man’s beard is a deep insult (2 S 1() 4 
etc.). When a Greek priest is deposed, the heaviest 
humiliation is the cutting of his beard. Deliberate 
defilement of the beard would be accepted as cleai 
proof of madness (1 8 21 13 ). It is common to 
swear by the beard ; and in pressing a suit, success 
is greatly facilitated by placing a hand, if possible, 
under the beard of him who is addressed. 

W. Ewing. 

BEAST.— Th ree words in lleh. are so translated 
in AV and RV. 1. nerr? beMmdh , the Arab. 
hrhimah , which is defined as ‘ any quadruped, even 
if it live in water, or any animal not endowed with 
reason.’ In the sense of a quadruped, we have 
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clean beasts (On 7 2 ); in contradistinction to man 
(Gn G 7 , Ivy 9 9 * 10 * 29 ); animals to be eaten (Lv ll 2 ); 
mammalia , as constituting one of the four prin¬ 
cipal classes of the vertebrates, beasts, fowls, creep¬ 
ing things, and fishes (1 K 4 88 ); in the sense of 
the animal kingdom (Pr 30 30 ); of domestic ani¬ 
mals (1 K 18 5 ), esp. riding animals (Nell 2 12 ); of 
wild animals (Dt 32 24 ). This word is arbitrarily 
tr. in both AV and RV cattle (Gn l 24 ' 26 2 20 3 14 7 14 * 21 
gio ]> H 5Q10 e tc.). See CATTLE. 

2. Ty? he ir (Ex 22 5 , Nu 20 s * 11 AV * beasts,’ but v. 4 
of the same chapter ‘cattle.’ ‘Cattle’ is read by 
RV in Nu 20‘* 8 * 1 , and by AV, 11V in l’s 78 48 . Both 
give ‘ beasts’ in Gn 45 17 , the only other occurrence 
of the word. 

3. n;n hayyah ( haytho , poetic form, with old 
case ending, Gn l 24 , Ps GO 10 7t) u etc.). It is used 

(1) of animals in general (Gn 8 17 , Lv ll 2 etc.); 

(2) in contradistinction to bthcmdh, i.e. wild b. 
(Gn 7 14 8 1 D 8 etc.), specialised in the b. of the reed 
(marg. AV, text RV Ps G8 :i °); evil b. (Gn 37 20 * 83 
etc.); b. of the field (Ex 23 11 etc.); ravenous b. 
(Is 35°). The word hayyah is tr. in other places 
living creatures (Ezk l 5 etc.); life (Ps 143 3 , Is 57 10 , 
RV quickening, etc.); appetite (Job 38 w ); living 
thing (Gn 1 2S etc.) = Arab, hayawdn, ‘animal.’ 

Tlie words for beast in NT are chiefly : 1. 6-rjptov, 
Ac 2S 4 of a viper; Tit I' 8 of the Cretans; more 
generally in He I2 20 , Ja 3 7 . It is the word used 
more than 30 times in Rev for tho Beast of 
the Apocalypse (on which see Number, Revela¬ 
tion). 2. 'The word fuW is used in Rev 4 rt foil, 
of the ‘living ones’ who were round about the 
throne (AV ‘beasts,’ LV more suitably ‘living 
creatures ’). G. E. Post. 

BEATING.—See Crimes and Punishments. 

BEATITUDE.—The word ‘beatitude’ does not 
occur in the English Bible. In Biblical Theology 
it signifies either (1) the joys of heaven, or (2) 
one of the declarations of blessedness made by 
Christ as attached to certain virtues, or conditions, 
or persons. The word in this latter sense is the 
subject of this article.* 

Several of Christ’s declarations of blessedness 
are isolated beatitudes, called forth by special cir¬ 
cumstances : Mt ll®=Lk 7 23 , Mt 13 16 -- Lk 10 23 , 
Mt 24 4(i = Lk 12 i3 , Mt IG 17 , Lk 11 2S 12 37 , Jn 13 17 
20 89 . There are no beatitudes in St. Mark, and the 
word f-ianapios does not occur in his Gospel, but in the 
Cathol ic Epistles and t lie A poo. there are several: 
l P 3 14 4 U , Ja l 1 — 5 , Rev I s U 13 1G 19 ll) 9 20° 22 7 * 14 . 

But the term is most commonly used of those 
general declarations of blessedness made by Christ 
in the discourses recorded by St. Matthew (v. 8 ’ n ) 
and St. Luke (G 20 * 22 ), which are sometimes dis¬ 
tinguished as the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ 

* Rea tit u do is usod in this senso as early as Ambrose : Quatunr 
tirntum hmtitudines sane tvs Lucas Dominions posuit, octo vero 
tanclus Matt hocus: sed in his octo Ulas quntuor sunt, et in istis 
quntuor ilias octo. Hie. enim quatuor n liit virtutes amplerus est 
curdinales (Expos. Evung. see. Lvc. v. 49, Mi^ne, xiv. xv. 1649). 
In Or. has this meaning in tho Liturgy of St. 

Chrysostom and elsewhere; tho i^ntxtx.pic-fj.rA are sung on Sundays 
instead of the third antiphon. In English this use of ‘beati¬ 
tude’ is perhaps not earlier than 1600. 

St. Matthew. 

Blessed 

1. are the poor in spirit; for 
theirs is tho kingdom of heaven. 

2. are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted. 

4. are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness; for 
they shall be filled. 

8. are ye when men shall re¬ 
proach you, and persecute you, 


and the ‘Sermon on the Plain.’ The question 
whether the two evangelists give us divergent 
records of the same discourse or records of two 
different but similar discourses, will probably never 
cease to be discussed, for proof is impossible. But 
the beatitudes as recorded by each are a consider¬ 
able element in the evidence. In Mt we have 
eight beatitudes and no woes; in Lk four beati¬ 
tudes and four corresponding woes. Moreover, in 
the beatitudes which are common to both there 
are important dilferenccs. (1) Those in Mt are 
in the third person, and apply to all mankind : 
‘for theirs is/‘for they shall,’ etc. Those in Lk 
are in the second person, and apply primarily to 
t hose present: ‘ for yours is,’ ‘ for ye shall,’ etc. 
(2) In Lk the moro spiritual words which occur 
in Mt are omitted, and the blessings are assigned 
to external conditions. Actual poverty, sorrow, 
and hunger are declared to be blessed,—no doubt 
as opportunities of internal graces; and the 
corresponding woes are uttered against actual 
wealth, jollity, and fulness of bread,—as sources 
of grievous temptation. In the last beatitude there 
is less difference between the Uwo. In Lk there is 
no blessedness assigned to unpopularity, unless it 
is incurred for the Son of Man’s sake; and there 
is no woe on norm lari ty for His sake. 

The first difference explains the second. Tho 
universal declarations in Alt require the spiritual 
conditions. The special declarations in Lk, being 
addressed to disciples, do not. Even for pagans, 
to be poor in spirit and to hunger after righteous¬ 
ness are blessed things : but it is only to tho 
faithful Christian that actual poverty and actual 
hunger are sure to be blessings. To others these 
trials may he barren suffering, or may harden 
rather than chasten. The beatitudes omitted in 
Lk are the third, fifth, sixth, and seventh of Mt, 
viz. those relating to the meek, the merciful, the 
pure in heart, and the peacemakers. 

The eight beatitudes may be regarded as an 
analysis of perfect spiritual wellbeing; and nowhere 
in non-Christian literature shall we find so sublime 
a summary of the best elements in the felicity 
attainable by man. They correct all low and 
carnal views of human nappiness. But it is 
fanciful to find a gradation in the order in which 
they are recorded, e.g . that poverty of spirit is the 
death of self-righteousness; mourning the burial 
of self-righteousness; meekness the virtue that 
takes the place of self-righteousness, etc. 

It is more to the point to notice that they do 
not describe eight different classes of people, but 
eight different elements of excellence, which may 
all be combined in one and the same man. Some 
of them, indeed, are almost certain to be so com¬ 
bined, e.g. being poor in spirit with meekness, and 
endurance of persecution with mourning. And 
perhaps it is not untrue to say with Ambrose that 
the four given by St. Luke virtually include tho 
whole eight; but to make each of the four cor¬ 
respond to one of the four cardinal virtues is to 
force the meaning of one or the other. 

The following table will show in a clear wny the 
difference between Mt and Lk in the four beati¬ 
tudes which they have in common:— 

St. Luke. 

Woe 

1. unto you that are rich ! for 
ye have received your consolation. 

3. ye that laugh now ! for ye 
shall mourn and weep. 

2. unto you, ye that are full 
now ! for ye shall hunger. 

4. when all men shall speak 
well of you 1 for in the mine 


St. Luke. 

Blessed 

1. are ye poor: for yours is 
the kingdom of God. 

3. are ye that weep now: for 
ye shall laugh. 

2. are ye that hunger now : 
for ye shall be filled. 

4. are ye, when men shall hate 
you, and when they shall sepa- 
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rate you, and reproach you, and manner did their fathers to the 

east out your name as evil, for false prophets. 

the Son of man’s sake. Rejoice in 

that day, and leap for joy: for 

behold, your reward is great in 

heaven: for in the same manner 

did their fathers to the prophets. A. PLUMMER. 


and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake. Re¬ 
joice, and be exceeding glad: 
for great is your reward in 
heaven : for so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before 
you. 

BEAUTIFUL GATE.— See Jerusalem. 

BEBAI. —1. (’ 55 ) The eponym of a family of 
returning exiles (Ezr 2 11 8 “ KF, Neh 7 ia 10 15 , 1 Es 
5 1 * 9 s9 ). See Genealogy. 2. (ify/fa/) An utterly 
unknown locality mentioned only in Jth 15 4 . B 
and Vulg. omit. The text is probably corrupt. 

J. A. Sellie. 

BECAUSE was formerly used (and is still used 
locally) to express the purpose. Thus Burton, 
Anat . Mel. (1621) • Anointing the doors and hinges 
with oyl, because (--in older that) they should not 
creak. There are two examples in AV, Wis ll 23 
‘And winkest at the sins of men b. they should 
amend’ ( 11 V 'to the end they may repent’); 
Mt 20 81 ‘ And the multitude rebuked them b. 
(RV ‘that’) they should bold their peace.’ 

J. Hastings. 

BECHER ' young camel ’).—1. Son of Eph¬ 
raim, Nu 20 35 == 1 (’h 7“° where the name appears as 
Bered. Patronymic in Nu 26 35 Bechcrites (AV 
Bachrites). 2 . Son of Benjamin, Gn 46 21 , l Ch 7 8,8 
and implicitly in 1 Ch 8 l where for MT, iib? 
= first born , Ashbel , we should probably read 159 
Becker and Ashbel. J. A. SELBIE. 

BECHORATH (mto?).—One of Saul’s ancestors 
(1 S 9 l , l Ch 7 H ). 

BECK (from verb ' beck,’ which is a short form 
of beckon), now nearly displaced by ‘nod,’ occurs 
2 Mac 8 18 AV and RV, 'Almighty God, who at a 
beck can cast down both them that come against 
us and all the world’ (Gr. trl vei//mart). 

Beckon occurs more frequently, but only in NT. It deserves 
attention on account of the precision of the Greek words. 

1. There is the simple >iCt, to nod, to make with the 

head, Jn KF of Simon Peter’s nod to John to ask who was to be 
the betrayer ; Ao 24 10 of Felix's nod to Paul to speak. 

2. Aiotviv#, lit. * to nod through,’ Lk l 22 of Zaeharias’ beckon¬ 
ing (RV ' making signs ’) to the people, 3/* perhaps expressing the 
range—not to one, but to many. 

3. Karat nvt, lit. ‘to nod down to,’ Lk 5? 'they beckoned 
unto their partners in tho other boat.' 

Other compounds of nCt found in NT, but not tr* 1 ‘ beckon,’ 
are (l) ixnuu, Jn f. 13 ‘Jesus had conveyed hi twirl f away ’ ; 
(2) Lk V'i ‘they made xiyns to his father’; and (3) 

ivitivt, Ac IS 20 ‘ he consented not.’ 

4. Then tliere is nit ‘to shake,' with its compounds uvx<rt!t, 

3/« » it, xetrairtit, of which only the last is tr<t ‘ beckon,’ to nmko 
sigi,.< with the hand, csp. before beginning to address an audi¬ 
ence, Ac 12 1 ? in 1 #v.F 21 * 10 . j, Hastings. 

BECOME.— 1. Ah tr. of vp^mo ‘ to be seemly,’ 
‘appropriate,’ ‘ b.* is found Mt 3 15 , Epli 5 s , i Ti 
2 10 , Tit 2 ’(UV ‘befit’), He 2 10 7 M ‘such an high 
priest became us.’ In Tit 2 3 ‘in behaviour as 
becometh holiness’ <RV ‘reverent in demean¬ 
our’), the Gr. is one word lepoirpetr^Sy from lep6s 
‘sacred’ and irplirn ‘it is becoming.’ In Ro 
16 9 ‘as becometh saints’ the Gr. is rd )u 

ayliov * worthily of the saints’ ; so in Ph l 27 ‘ as it 
becometh the gospel of Ghrist’ (RV ‘worthy of’). 
2 . In Bar 3 18 occurs the obsolete phrase ‘ where is 
become , 5 for ‘ what is become of ’: ‘ Where are the 
princes of the heathen become?’ (RV omits ‘be¬ 
come’). Cf. Wither (1628), ‘Why should the 
wicked . . . say, Where is their God become ? ’ 

J. Hastings. 

BECTILETH Plain (r& ttcSIov BaocmXai#), Jth 
2“.—Between Nineveh and Cilicia. Perhaps the 
Bacti&li of the Peutinger Tables, 21 miles from 
Antioch. The Syriac supposes an original reading, 
n Snp n'3 ‘ house of slaughter ’ (?). C. R. Conder. 


BED (for which RV substitutes ‘couch’ in 1 Ch 
6\ Est l« 7 8 , Job 17 13 , Ps 4I s , Pr 7 18 , Ca l lfl , and 
‘litter’ in Ca 3 7 ) is AV tr. of the following lleb. 
words:—1. (fr. ‘lie down ’) 40 times. 2. 

(fr. v*l ‘spread out’) poet. 1 Ch 5 l (fr. G 11 49 4 ), 
Job 17 13 , Ps 63 H 132 s . 3. (fr. same root) Is 2S 28 . 
4. n;ny (‘ llowcr-bed’) twice, Ca 5 18 6 2 , to which 
RV adds Ezk 17 7,10 . 5. -to (fr. npj ‘stretch out’) 
26 times. 6. (a four-post bed ?) 4 times, 
Job 7 13 , Ps 41 3 , j^r 7 10 , Ca l 18 . The last two 
words appear to bo parallel in meaning in Am G\ 
‘that lie upon beds (rto?) of ivory, and stretch 
themselves upon their couches (Dnb-iy).’ Both are 
used also in the sense of ‘ bier,’ .tod in 2 S 3 S1 , 
yny in Syr. (comp. 'arsA* in Lk 7 14 ), while is 
applied in 2 Ch 16 u to Asa’s resting-place in his 
tomb. All this lends support to the opinion of 
those who interpret the ‘ bedstead ’ of ()g (Dt 3 n ) of 
a sarcophagus (see Driver, ad loe.). The word .tod, 
written without vowel points, might he read either 
tod * bed ’ or .tod ‘ staff. Hence in Gn 47 31 we find, 

* Israel bowed himself upon the beds head , the tr. 
following MT (.todh bWtSh), while in He ll 21 we 
have ‘Jacob worshipped, leanintj upon the top of 
his staff y which adopts the LX A tirl t 6 tixpov r//s 
pdpdov avrou. See next article. J. A. Seltiir. 

BED. —The bed of the Hebrews did not differ 
in essential respects from that of other Oriental 
peoples. It consisted of a mat and quilt to lie 
upon, and a covering or coverlet. ‘ For the bed is 
shorter than a man can stretch himself on it; 
and the covering narrower than that he can wrap 
himself in it’ (Is 28‘-°). The adjuncts were the 
pillow and tho bedstead and its ornaments. 
Amongst all classes tho custom was to sleep in 
the day-clothes without any material change of 
garments ; sheets were therefore superlluous. In 
its simplest form the bed consisted only of the day- 
clothes and the outer garment or cloalv. ‘ If thou 
at all take thy neighbour’s garment to pledge, thou 
shalt restore it to him by that the sun goeth down : 
for that is his only covering ; it is his garment for 
his skin : wherein shall he sleep?’ (Ex 22 27 ). 

The ordinary bedding used throughout the East 
at the present day is probably similar in character 
to that which has been in use for centuries, and con¬ 
sists of (1) a mat of rushes or straw; (2) skins, or 
a cloak or a quilt stuffed with dry herbs, hair, or 
vegetable libre to lie upon ; (3) a covering of light 
stuff in summer, or of skins or quitted stuff in 
winter. Tho bedding is rolled up (Pr 22 27 ) in the 
morning, and, after being aired in the sun, is put 
away in a chamber or closet. Many of these beds 
are kept in a house, and, when the inmates are few, 
they are sometimes stacked one on another and 
form a temporary bedstead. There is little differ¬ 
ence between the bed for sleeping on and the divan 
or couch for resting on during tlie day. The bed 
is essentially an article that can he moved about 
readily from place to place. ‘ Bring him up to me 
in the bed, that 1 may slay him (1 S 19 15 ). ‘Behold, 
men hrin^ on abed a man that avos palsied’ (LkS 18 * 25 ). 

There is usually some portion of the house set 
apart as a room where the whole family may sleep. 
‘My children are with me in bed, I cannot rise 
and give thee’ (Lk ll 5 * 8 ). Among the very poorest 
a portion of the floor is set apart, and this is often 
somewhat raised up above the surrounding floor so 
as to serve as a bedstead. When there are two 
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storeys, the beds are on the upper door, and during 
the summer time they are usually on the llat roof. 
Thus references are constantly made to going up 
to bed, which may indicate either a bed raised up 
on a bedstead, or situated in an upper chamber, or 
on the roof (Gn 49 33 ). ‘ Thou shalt not come down 

from the bed whither thou art gone up’ (2 K l 4 ); 

‘ nor go up into my bed’ (Ps 132 3 ; of. I S 2S-’ 3 ). 

The bed is usually placed near the wall of the 
chamber, arid there are indications that it was 
placed alongside the wall. ‘ Thou he turned his 
face to the wall and prayed unto the Lord’ (2 K20"). 

The bed used by watchmen, both when in the 
fields watching for marauders and when acting as 
doorkeepers, is of the simplest form, and requires no 
description : * A booth in a vineyard, as a lodge in 
a gaulcn of cucumbers’ (Ts I s . See CUCUMBER). 

In accordance with the wealth of the house or 
family, the bed is enriched and embroidered. This 
is so also among the Hedawin and dwellers in 
tents. 4 1 have spread my couch with carpets of 
tapestry, with striped cloths of the yarn of Egypt; 

I have perfumed my bed with myrrh, aloes, and 
cinnamon’ (Pr 7 10 * l D; 4 the couches were of gold 
and silver* (Est 1°). 

Pillows and cushions are the usual adjuncts of 
beds in the East at the present day, and it may be 
assumed that,they were as generally used in early 
days in Palestine as they were among the Greeks 
after the Homeric ago. A piece of stone such as 
that used by Jacob (Gn 28 1 ') at Bethel would be 
naturally accepted as a pillow by a native of 
Palestine on the lino of march at the present day. 
The quilt or pillow of goats’ hair placed by Michal 
(l S 19 12 ) in David’s bed, though only a makeshift 
hastily put together, indicates the uso of pillows 
at that time. Those mentioned Ezk 13 18 do not 
necessarily appear to he bed pillows. Pillows at 
the present day are usually made of the sarno stutf 
as the bedding, but more profusely ornamented 
and embossed, and in wealthy houses covered with 
satin, silk, and embroidery. 4 The silken cushions 
of a bed ’ (Am 3 ,a ). Sometimes the finest linen 
lightly tacked on the embroidery, probably to 
protect the face from the roughness of the work. 

Among the poorer classes, bedsteads, when used, 
were probably light portable frames for keeping 
the bedding oil’ the ground, and for carrying sick 
persons, as on a litter. Although there is no direct 
allusion to a bedstead except perhaps that of Og, 
king of Bashan, there are several references which 
indicate that beds were raised above the floor. Tn 
the passage relating to Jacob’s 4 bed of sickness’ 
(Gn 47 J1 ), the ‘bed’s head’ is referred to. See also 1 S 
19 13 , 2 S 3 31 ,1ik 5 18 ' 23 . In whatever sense the passage 
referring to Og, 4 behold his bedstead was a bedstead 
of iron ’ (Dt3 u ), is to be understood, the hard black 
basalt so common in Bashan is probably referred to. 

There are numerous indications that in the 
houses of the wealthy, and in the palaces, there 
were bedsteads highly ornamented, and that the 
richness ami magnificence of the beds and bed¬ 
steads among the Asiatics was at least equal to 
that which obtained among the Greeks and 
Homans. The bedsteads in the most wealthy 
houses were of costly kinds of wood, veneered with 
tortoise-shell and ivory, and ornamented with gold 
and silver. The couches of ‘gold and silver' 
(Est l 6 ) probably included the bedstead. The same 
may be said of the 4 beds of ivory ’ (Am 6 4 3 15 ). The 
ten beds with feet of silver, and the furniture be¬ 
longing to them, sent to Eleazar the high priest (Jos. 
Ant. xil. ii. 15), evidently included the bedsteads. 

The ornaments of the bedstead included the 
canopy and pillars. 4 King Solomon mado himself 
a palanquin of the wood of Lebanon, lie made 
the pillars thereof of silver, the bottom thereof of 
fcold, the seat of it of purple ’ (Ca 3 10 ). 4 There 
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were hangings of white cloth, of green, and of blue, 
fastened with cords of line linen and purple to 
silver rings and pillars of marble; the couches were 
of gold and silver upon a pavement of porph\iy 
and white marble, and alabaster and stone ot blue 
colour’ (Est l 8 ). ‘Mow llolofcrnes rested upon 
his bed under a canopy, which was of purple, ami 
gold, and emeralds, and precious stones inwoven’ 
(J th 10- 1 ). C. Warren. 

BEDCHAMBER. -Sec House. 

BEDAD ("H3).—The father of Hadad, king of 
Edom (Gn 3G 35 =l Ch l 40 ). 

BEDAN (|75). —1. Mentioned with Jerubbaal, 
Jephthah, and Samuel as one of the deliverers of 
Israel (l S 12 u ). The name does not occur in Jg, 
and it is probably a corruption for Barak (so LXX 
and Posh.). Chronologically Barak should precede 
Gideon, but the order cannot be pressed (cf. v. 9 ). 
The Jews explain pn as— 4 a son of Dan,’ i.e. 
Samson; this is impossible. The more obvious emen¬ 
dation,*Abdon (pay, Ewald), is unsuitable, since little 
is kuown of this hero. 2. A Manassite (1 Ch 7 n ). 

J. V. Stennincj. 

BEDEIAH ( npprrjv-p^ 4 servant of .1"’).—One of 
those who had taken foreign wives (Ezr ID 36 ): in 
1 Es 9 34 apparently Pedias. 

BEE (rn'irn ddbbrdh, ixt\Looa, apis). —The bee is 
known in Arab, as nahl , but da hr is a swarm of 
bees, pi. dubur. The common term for wasp or 
hornet is dabbdr, which is a corruption of zenbur. 

The bee is an insect found in largo numbers in 
Syria and Pah, both wild and hived. The wild bee 
is most common in lonely ravines, where it makes 
its nest in the clefts of the precipitous rocks, often 
with great difliculty accessible to man. They also 
make their hives in hollow trees (l S 14-’* u6 ); but as 
the forests are few in these lands, they are a less 
natuial refuge for the bees than the rocks (cf. Dt 
32 13 , Ps 8l ltJ ). Tristram says that they are specially 
abundant in the wilderness of Jmhca, and that most 
of the honey sold in S. Pal. comes from these wild 
hives. This explains the allusion (Mt3 1 ), ‘and his 
meat was locusts and wild honey.’ It also explains 
the sentence (Dt i 44 ), ‘The Amorites, which dwelt 
in the mountain, came out against you, and chased 
you, as bees do.’ When tame bees are didm bed, 
it is well known how furiously they will attack 
their disturber. But their vehemence is as nothing 
to that of the wild bees, which are unaccustomed 
to man. Dr. Thomson {Land and Book , p. 299) 
says, ‘The people of Ma’alia (in Wady £arn) 
several years ago let a man down the face 
of the rock by ropes, lie was entirely protected 
from the attacks of the bees, and extracted a largo 
amount of honey ; but ho was so terrilied by the 
prodigious swarms of bees that he could not bo 
induced to repeat the exploit.’ The Psalmist says 
(Ps 11S 12 ), ‘They compassed me about like bees,’ 
alluding to the threatening attacks of these insects. 

It was said of the land of promise that it was a 
‘land llowing with milk and honey.’ This is 
partly justified by the wild bees and honey, hut- 
still more so by the large numbers of domesticated 
bees. Every peasant’s house has its beehives. 
Sometimes they are boxes, as with us ; sometimes 
a broken water jar is made to serve ; but more 
usually they are wicker cylinders, about 4 ft. long 
and 10 in. in diameter, plastered over with cow- 
dung, and stopped with the same material at either 
end, except a few holes for the entry and exit of 
the bees. These hives are often piled in a pyra¬ 
midal shape, with four or more at the base, and 
plastered together with cow-dung to protect them 
from the heat, and shaded with branches of trees. 
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For hiving bens, manoeuvres are used similar to 
those so common in the West. The superior of a 
convent near Beirflt had a chest partially filled 
with ligs, through the keyhole of which a swarm 
of bees entered. The following day four jars, 
with a little grape honey smeared inside, were put 
in succession to the keyhole, and filled with bees. 

It is certainly not customary for the people in 
Bible lands to hiss to their bees (Is 7 18 ). It might 
have been in Bible days. It is, however, universal 
to whistle to pigeons in order to recall them from 
their flight, Hundreds of persons can be seen on 
the flat roofs of the houses in the large cities 
amusing themselves in this manner a little before 
sunset. Sir John Lubbock believes that bees lack 
the sense of hearing. 

The honey is usually extracted about the time 
of the Feast of the Cross, in the middle of Sept. 
A man with his face masked with iron gauze and 
his hands protected with mittens, simply puts bis 
hands into the hive and extracts the combs, leaving 
a little for the bees. The honey is usually squeezed 
out of the combs, and pocked in jars ( bottle , marg. 

1 K 14 3 ) or tins, and sometimes in skins. The 
people of the Antilebanon plateau, north of Damas¬ 
cus, raise large quantities of honey. 

A bee cuItivalor from America settled some 
years ago in Beirftt to raise bees. He spoke of 
the Syrian bee as superior to the usual breeds of 
Europe. It is somewhat smaller than the Apis 
mellijica of Europe, and of a lighter colour, ft is 
the Ajrisfttsrirtta , Lnt. 

As many of the plants to which the bees resort 
are aromatics, much of the honey has a decided 
flavour, often very agreeable, sometimes a little 
rank. The wax is principally used in making 
tapers for religious purposes. There is no evidence 
that candles were known in ancient times. The 
people are very fond of honey. They dip their 
bread in it. They make certain kinds of cakes 
(Ex 10 yi ) and pastry with it. They sometimes 
preserve fruit in it. They cat it in quantities sur¬ 
prising to Occidentals. It is seldom eaten direct 
from the comb. It has been from the earliest 
times an article of commerce in Bible lands. 
Jacob sent some of it to bis son Joseph (On 43 u ). 
Judah and Israel sold it to Tyrian merchants for 
export (Ezk 27 17 ). Stores of honey were collected 
for this purpose, as at Mizpah (Jer 41 H ). Consider¬ 
ing the large quantities of honey produced in Pal. 
there is no occasion for supposing that vji debash 
signifies the dibs, the grape honey of our time. 

Much controversy has taken place over the 
swarm of bees in the carcase of the lion (Jg 14 8 ). 
The simple fact is, that in a few hours after an 
animal is dead, jackals, dogs, and vultures often 
reduce the carcase to a ligamentous skeleton, 
which is soon dried in the fierce heat, and would 
make as savoury a hive as the cow-dung-plastered 
baskets which are used for raising bees, and the 
cow-dung trays on which silk-worms arc developed. 

Honey, c ; ;*i debash, could not he used in burnt- 
o ire rings (Lv 2 11 ). 

Honey is used to illustrate moral teachings. A 
man is exhorted to cat honey and the honey comb 
(Pr 24 13 ), but warned against surfeit (Pr iio 18,27 ). 
It was a simile for moral sweetness (Ezk 3 3 ), 
and for the excellence of the law (Ps 19 10 ), of 
pleasant words (Pr LG'-’ 4 ), and of the lips (Ca 4 11 ), 
and as a figure for love (Ca 5 1 ). 

The LXX adds to Pr G 8 ‘Co to the bee, and 
learn how diligent she is, and what a noble work 
she produces ; whose labour kings and private men 
use for their health. She is desired and honoured 
by all, and, though weak in strength, yet since 
she values wisdom she prevails.’ This passage 
exists in the Arabic version, and is quoted by 
ancient writers. G. E. Post. 


BEELIADA (jn;fe ‘Baal knows’). A son of 
David, 1 Cli 14 7 , changed in conformity with later 
usage (see Ishroshetii) into Eliada (jn^x ‘ El 
knows ’) in 2 S 5 16 . J. A. Selbik. 

BEELSARUS (BeAo-apos), 1 Es f> 8 .—One of the 
leaders {irporiyov^evoL) of those Jews who returned 
to Jerus. with Zerub., called Bilshan, Ezr 2 -, Nell 
7 7 . The form in 1 Es appears not to have come 
through the Gr. of the canonical hooks, but to be 
due to a confusion of i and } in the Heb. 

11. St. J. Thackeray. 

BEELTETHMUS (BfAreflgos). — An otlicer of 
Artaxerxes residing in Pal., 1 Es 2 1,{ - 25 (LXX 15 * 21 ). 
It is not a proper name, but a title of Kehuin, 
the name immediately preceding it in Ezr 4 M (A 
/kxaXrd//). It is a corruption of aya ‘lord of 
judgment,’ and is rendered ‘chancellor’ by AV 
and 1LV in Ezr, ‘ story-writer ’ in 1 Es 2 17 (6 rd 
irpoairLirTovTa., LXX). The title has been explained 
by the Assyr. inscriptions, and signifies ‘lord of 
ohieial intelligence ’ or 1 postmaster ’ (Sayce, Introd. 
to Ezr., Nek., and Est. p. 27). Sec Chancellor. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

BEER (nx? *aw T ell’).—1. A station in the journey 
from Arnon to the Jordan, mentioned Nu 21 18 , 
with a poetical extract commemorating the digging 
of a well at this spot. The context indicates the 
neighbourhood, but further identification of the 
station is wanting. Perhaps the words translated 
‘and ftom the wilderness,’ which immediately 
follow this extract (Nu 21 1H ), should he translated 
(following the LXX anb <f>plaros), ‘and from 
Beer,’ or ‘the w r ell.’ It is generally identified 
with Beer-Elim (‘well of mighty men '?), mentioned 
Is 15 8 , and in the second part of the compound 
name it may bo conjectured that there is reference 
to the event commemorated in the song, Nu 21 17 - 18 . 
See Budde in New World , Mar. 1895, p. 136 If. 

2 . The placo to which Jotham ran away after 
uttering his parable (Jg 9 21 ). Its position is un¬ 
known. If, as some suppose, it is the same as 
Bceroth (Jos 9 17 ), its site is fixed (see Beeroth). 
But Beeroth is in Benjamin, and it seems probable 
that Jotham tied to his own people in Manasseli, 
and not southward. A. T. Chapman. 

BEERA (N 7 X£).—A man of Asher (1 Ch 7 37 ). See 
Genealogy. 

BEERAH (.Y 3 K 3 ).—A Reuhcnite who was carried 
captive by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch 5 C ). 

BEER-ELIM.- See Beer. 

BEERI (nxs).—1. The father of Judith, one of 
Esau’s wives (Gn 2G 34 ), sometimes wrongly identi¬ 
fied with Anah (which see). 2. The father of the 
prophet llosea (Hos l 1 ). II. E. Ryle. 

BEER-LAHAI-ROI (>p >7 ‘Well of the 

Living One that seeth me,’ Gn 16 7 * 14 24 H2 25 11 ).— 
It is expressly described as * the fountain in the 
w r ay to Shur,’ signifying that it was well known, 
on the way to Egypt whither the Egyptian 
llagar was naturally fleeing. It is placed between 
Kadesh and Bored; but the site of neither is 
certain. Bered has been located at El-Khalasah, 
13 miles S. W. of Becrsheba. When Abraham 
dwelt between Kadesh and Shur, he is said (Gn 20 1 ) 
to have sojourned in Gerar at the same time or 
shortly after. Gn 25 u and 26 1 also imply that 
the well, Beer-lahai-roi, was not very far from 
Gerar. Howland claims to have found the true 
site at 'Ain MoilAhhi , some 50 miles S. of Beer- 
sheba, and 10 or 12 miles W. of ’Ain Kadis (PEFSt, 
1884, p. 177). (See Bered, Haoar, Isaac, Shur.) 

A. Henderson. 
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BEEROTH (rnx 3 ‘ Wells ’). —One of the confeder¬ 
ate ilivite cities which wilily made alliance with 
Joshua after the overthrow of Ai (Jos 9 17 ). It 
was afterwards in the territory of Benjamin (Jos 
18'°). The Bcerothites, like the Gibeomtes, main¬ 
tained their independence as a tribe in Israel even 
after the return from the Exile (Ezr 2 20 , Neh 7 29 ). 
The occasion of their llight to Gittaim (2 S 4 3 ) is not 
mentioned ; and it is uncertain if that is the town 
named (Nell ll 39 ). Rimmon, the father of the mur¬ 
derers of Ishbosheth, and Naharai, Jonh's armour- 
bearer (2 S 23 37 RVm, 1 Cli ll 39 ), wore Bcerothites. 
It is identified with Bireh, 8 miles N. of Jerusalem 
on the great northern road, the usual halting 
place on the first night from Jerusalem. Tradi¬ 
tion connects it with the story of Lk 2 13 * 4 ® as the 
place whence Mary and Joseph returned to Jeru¬ 
salem, There is no reason to doubt the correctness 
of this tradition, as the distance is convenient, and 
the usage of Eastern caravans seldom changes. 

A. Henderson. 

BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN (fty; ms?), in Dt 
1() H KY 7 ; ‘Becroth of the children of Jaakan,’ AV, 
LXX IlyfKod. The place is called Bene-jaakan in 
the list of stations, Nu 33 31 - 32 . Erom Gn 3G 27 , 
1 Oh l 42 the Bene-jaakan are descendants of Seir 
the iloritc, and flu* name of the adjacent station, 
Hor-haggidgad (which see), contains "in. The border 
of Seir or Edom is the probable situation of this 
unidentified spot. A. T. CHAPMAN. 

BEER-SHEBA (!/?# "iNa, Arab. Wr cs Schn ).— 
A village, or settlement, on the N. bank of the Wady 
cs-Seb;i, deriving its special interest from its con¬ 
nexion with the patriarchs. It was the residence 
successively of Abraham (Gn 21 31 ), of Isaac (Gn 
2(_> 23 ), and of Jacob (Gn 28 10 ), and received its 
name (‘ Well of the oath’) as having been the place, 
marked by a well, where Abraham entered into 
covenant with Abimeleeh, king of Gerar ((in 21 31 E). 
(A diflerenl derivation is adopted in Gn 2G 33 J.) 
It was afterwards visited by Elijah when lleeing 
from the wrath of Jezebel on his way to Horeb 
(1 Iv ID 3 ). Beer-sheba fell within the lot of the 
tribe of Simeon (Jos 19-), though included in the 
wider boundaries of Judah. 11 was bounded on the 
S. by the Negeb or ‘ South Country,’ a spacious 
tract of undulating chalky downs, wide pastures, 
and generally waterless brook courses. Its position 
in the extreme south gave rise to the phrase ‘from 
Dan to Beersheba’ (Jg 20 1 , 1 S 3 20 etc.) —all the 
territory of Israel. The converse ‘from B. to 
Dan ’ occurs in 1 Cli 21-, 2 Ch 30 s . The soil in 
the valleys where there is some moisture is exceed¬ 
ingly rieli, and is rudely cultivated by the fellahin, 
who succeed in producing fine crops of wheat and 
barley. In the tracts around Beer-sheba the 
Bedawdn find ample pasturage for their Hocks and 
herds, which towards evening assemble in crowds 
around the wadis as they did three thousand years 
ago. That the district was once thickly inhabited, 
probably in the early Christian centuries before the 
Mohammedan irruption, is shown by ruined walls 
and foundations which are visible at intervals for 
several miles between Bir es-Selwi and el-Tel Milh. 
The position of Bir es-Seha is marked by lines of 
foundations along some rising ground above the 
N. hank of the river, amongst which is the 
foundation of a Greek church, with apse, sacristy, 
and aisles; and in the valley below are the cele¬ 
brated wells sunk through alluvial deposits into 
the limestone rock, 'these are five or six in number; 
and of the two principal ones the larger is regarded 
writh confidence as coining down from the time of 
Abraham. This (according to Tristram) is the 
tradition of the Arabs, who point to it as the 
work of Ibraham el-Kbalil (Abraham the Friend). 
Conder, who carried out the Ordnance Survey of 


this part of Bah, states that the depth of the well 
is 45 ft., and that it is lined with rings of masonry 
to a depth of 28 ft. That some of the stones are 
not verv ancient is shown by bis discovery of a 
tablet dated 505 a.h., at a depth of 15 courses. 
This, however, does not throw’ any doubt on the 
extreme age of the wadi itself, lmt only suggests 
that it had been repaired during the L2tli cent. 
The marble blocks which form the rim of the well 
are deeply cut by the ropes used for drawing water ; 
and rude marble troughs of circular form are 
arranged round the well for the use of the cattle. 
A second well, 5 ft. in diameter, is found at about 
300 yds. to the W. of that just described, and in 
the opposite direction is a third, 23 ft. deep, which 
is dry. 

The desert of Beer-sheba is very beautiful in 
spring and early summer when the surface is 
carpeted with herbage and (lowers ; hut later in the 
year it is parched and desolate in the extreme, not 
a tree breaking the monotony of the landscape or 
the rays of the sun. 

Toll es-Kebii is the site of a village at the junction 
of the \V. el - Khalil, which comes dowrn from 
Hebron on the north, with the \Y r . es-Sebii, and is 
2^ miles from Bir es-Seha. From its summit, 950 
ft. above the Mediterranean, a commanding view 
is obtained of the country around, terminating 
along the E. in the deep ravines and rocky slopes 
which lead down to the basin of the Dead Sea. 

LmsriATUKK.—Conder, Trut Work, 1880 ; Hull, Mount S^ir, 
Sinai, and Western Palest!ay, 1SS9; PEb Map of Western 
Palestine, by Cornier and Kitchener ; see also Driver and Trum¬ 
bull in Expos. Times, vii. 507f., viii. 89. E. HULL. 

BEESHTERAH (.Tjny^), Jos 2l 27 . See Ashtak- 
oth. 

BEETLE.—The word rendered beetle in the AY 
and cricket in the RV (Lv 11**) is Sj-jg hnrg6l. 
It is an insect of the grasshopper kind, having 
‘legs above its feet’ to leap with. The Ileb. root 
Spn hnrgal , as its cognate ficnjal in Arab., signilies 
to leap. The Arab. word hurjalet signilies a lliglit 
of locusts, and harjuwftn , the l and n being inter¬ 
changeable, a sort of grasshopper or locust that 
leaps without Hying. See Locust. G. E. Post. 

BEEVES, the pi. of ‘ beef,’ is used in Lv 22 19 * 21 , 
Nil 31 28 - 3U - 33, !W * 44 for the animals themselves, not 
their flesh. Cf.— 

* A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 

Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 

As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats.’ 

Shaks. M. of V. I. iii. 68. 

RY retains all but Lv 22 21 , AY ‘ n free-will otter¬ 
ing in beeves or sheep,’ BV ‘a free-will ottering of 
the herd or of the flock.’ The sing, does not occur 
in AV or RY, but the Douay Bible (1609) renders 
Dt 14 s ‘ the pygargue, the wilde heefe (AY ‘ wild 
ox ’), the eamcioparde.* J. Hastings. 

BEFORE, meaning ‘in the presence of,’occurs 
frequently, and as the tr n of a great variety of 
Hob. and Gr. words. Notice Gn ll 28 ‘ Haran died 
before his father Terah ’ (\J9 ‘before the face of,’ 
RY ‘in the presence of’); Sir 36 4 ‘As thou want 
sanctified in us before them, so be thou magnilied 
among them before us ’ ; 39 20 * He seeth from 
everlasting to everlasting, and there is nothing 
wonderful before him 7 ; Bar 2 8 ‘ Yet have w r e not 
prayed before the Lord.’ In Gal 3 8 ‘the Scripture 
. . . preached before the gosped unto Abraham,’ the 
words are a lit. tr. of the Greek ( TrpoevrjyycXlaaTo ) 
and b. = ‘ beforehand,’ as RV. See Afore. 

J. Hastings. 

BEGOTTEN.—Only begotten is tho tr n in AV 

and RV of nopoyevfc at To 8 17 , Jn l u - 18 3 lfl * 18 , He ll 17 
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1 Jn 4 9 , all (except To 8 17 , lie ll 17 * Abraham . . . 
offered up his only h. son ’) in vef. to (Christ. The 
same Gr. word is found in Lk 7 13 ‘the only son 
of his mother,’ 8 42 ‘lie had one (RV ‘an’) only 
daughter,’ and O 38 ‘he is mine only child.’ 

Firstbegotten is the tr. of npurbroKos in He l fl , 
and in Rev l 5 (both in reference to Christ), a 
word which is here by RV and elsewhere by AV 
and UV tr d ‘ firstborn.’ It would have been more 
accurate if ‘ first-begotten ’ had been given as the 
tr" of 7r/)wr., and ‘ only-born’ of /4 ov. '[’he meaning 
of the latter is indeed, as Westcott points ont, 
obscured under the tr" ‘only-begotten,’ since in 
its reference to Christ it is the Son’s personal 
Being, not llis generation, that is the thought. 
Both words express the Son of Man’s uniqueness 
among the sons of men, fxou. more absolutely than 
rrpior.y and more directly in relation to the Father. 
See Thayer, NT Lex.] and Cretner, Bibl.-Theol. 
Lex. of NT Greek, s.vv., and (csp. for npcer. 
foot on Col l la . J. Hastings. 

BEGUILE. —‘To beguile’ is to act with guile, 
to deceive; but (like ‘amuse,’ which originally 
meant ‘ to bewilder ’) it is mostly employed now 
in the sense of ‘ to charm away ’ (care or time). 
This meaning, though as old a3 1611, does not 
occur in AV, where on tho contrary we find the 
word signifying directly to cheat, as Col 2 J8 ‘ Let 
no man b. you of your reward’ (Gr. Karappafieuw, 
from ftpafieLov ‘a prize,* RV ‘ rob you of your 
prize.’ See the criticism of this tr. by T. S. Evans 
in Lot. and Gr. Verse, p. xlix). J. Hastings. 

BEHALF ( by his half, i.e. on his side, then as a 
prep, with a direct object, bihalf him) is used 
only in prepositional phrases ‘in or on (his) 
behalf,’ and (now almost entirely) ‘ in or on behalf 
of.’* Until recently a clear distinction was pre- 
i seived between ‘on behalf of’ and ‘in behalf of,’ 
j the former signifying ‘in reference to’ or ‘on 
account of,’ the latter only ‘ in tho interest of,’ 
‘for the sake of.’f This distinction is preserved 
in AV. Thus, Ex 27 al , ‘it shall be a statute for 
ever unto their generations on the behalf of the 
children of Israel’ (that is, the beaten oil shall be 
a perpetual gift from or on the part of, nxp, the 
children of Israel); 1 Co l 4 ‘ 1 thank my God 
always on your behalf’ (wcpl OfiQv, RV ‘ concerning 
you ’). But 2 Ch 1G 9 ‘ the eyes of the Loud run to 
and fro throughout the whole earth, to show 
himself strong in (lie behalf of them whoso heart 
is perfect towaul him’; I’ll l- 9 ‘in the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to 
sull' . for his sake’ (RV ‘in his behalf’). But 
‘in (Ids behalf,* or ‘ on this behalf,’ indifferently, 
as 2 Co 9 s ‘in this behalf,’ l P 4 lfl ‘on this behalf ’ 
(both 4v t$ plpci Tovrtp. TR, but in 1 P 4 ,fl editors 
prefer dvbfxa n, whence RV ‘in his name’). 

J. Hastings. 

BEHEADING.— See Chimes and Punishments. 

BEHEMOTH (ntorq bthnnbth, perhaps for Egyp. 
p-ehe-mau, ‘ox of the water’).—The word is tr. 
in all passages except Job 40 15 ' 24 as the plural of 
bPhemah, with the signification of beasts. It has 
been .supposed by some that beast (Pa 73 22 ), which is 
in the original behemoth, refers to the same animal 
as that in Job. But the first member of the paral¬ 
lelism in the psalm refers to ignorance, and the 
putting of tho intensive plural Id he mb th — beasts, in 
the second, would seem to condense into his folly 
all that is in the beasts. Others have supposed 
that bdhemdth negeb , the beasts of the south (Is 

• 0%f. Emj. Diet, and Century Diet, say behalf is used only 
with on or in, forgetting Dn liw AV ‘ a prince for his own h.’ 

f Except where the meaning is • in the name of,’ when eithor 
form was used. 


30 rt ), refers to the animal of Job, and that tho south 
was Egypt. But negeb refers to Egypt only in one 
other context (Dn 11 often). Isaiah more probably 
refers to the southern portion of Judica and the 
wilderness of et-TIh, and the fact that a partial 
catalogue of the beasts is given makes it improbable 
that one beast, and that not a savage or venomous 
creature, is intended. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that tho 
hippopotamus is the animal intended in Job. As 
some have thought that some other extinct or 
living animal, or somo animal type, as the pachy¬ 
dermatous, was intended, it will bo well to examine, 
in tho light of an accurate rendering, whether tho 
description corresponds to that of the hippopotamus. 

15 Behold behemoth, which I made with thee; 

He rateth grass like an ox. 

1C Behold, his strength is in his loins, 

And his power in the muscles of his belly, 
u Ho lowers his tail like a cellar : 

The sinews of his thigh are braided together 
la llis hones are tubes of copper, 

Their bulk as a forging of iron. 

19 lie is the first of God’s works : 

He who made him gave him his Bword. 

20 For the hills bring him forth pasture ; 

All the beasts of tho field sport there. 

21 Beneath the lotus tree he lieih down, 

In the shadow of the reed and swamp. 

22 The lotus trees overshadow him ; 

The willows of the streams surround him. 

23 Behold the river swells, and he does not flee; 

Ho is confident though Jordan were poured Into his mouth. 

24 Will one take him before his eyes ; 

Or will one bore his nostrils with hooks (rings)? 

Remembering that this is Oriental poetry, there 
is nothing in it which does not well apply to the 
hippopotamus; he is herbivorous (v. 1 **); he ia 
remarkable for tho stoutness of his body (v. 10 ); his 
tail is thick and rigid, and his legs sinewy (v. 17 ); 
his bones arc solid (v. 18 ); he is the largest animal 
indigenous in Bible lands; his teeth cut the 
herbage as with a sword (v. ly ); lie comes up ont of 
tho water to the plantations to feed ; the term hill 
is applicable to low elevations as well as to high, 
and in the language of poetry could he* used of the 
knolls arising from the general level of the Nile 
basin (v. 2l) ); the lotus tree (Zizgphns Lotus, L.) is 
common, as also reeds and swamps, in the neigh¬ 
bourhoods where he dwells (v. 21 ); so also the willows 
by the streams (v. 2J ); tho allusion to the inundation 
of Egypt lits his case (v. 23 ); his strength is such 
that a direct attack is hazardous, and the poet 
challenges the reader to bore his nostr ils, and lead 
him with a hook or ring like an ox (v. 24 ). 

The allusion to behemoth is the approach to the 
climax which is reached in leviathan, the crocodile. 
Tho poet began (ch. 38) with the foundation of 
the earth, advancod to tho powers of inanimate 
nature, then through the lesser phenomena of 
animal life to tho largest of the quadrupeds, to 
finish with the invulnerable, untamable ‘ king over 
all the children of pride’ (ch. 41 34 ). 

LiTKRATrRB.— Or/, tleh. Lex. s.v .; Dillmann and Davidson 
on Job 4U 1511 -; Dcht/Mch on Is 30°. 1’uST. 

BEHOVE. — ‘Behoof’ is profit, advantage; it 
occurs only in Prcf. to AV 1GU ‘For the behoof 
and edifying of the unlearned.’ ‘Behove,’ now 
only in the impels, phrase ‘it behoves,’ signifies 
necessity arising from peculiar fitness. In AV 
only Lk 24 4G ‘it b pd Christ to miller’ (TR Zdu, 
edd. and RV omit), and He ‘2 17 ‘ it b eJ him to be 
made like unto his brethren (&0aXe). RV adds 
Lk 24 - a , Ac 17 3 (both ?5u). J. Hastings. 

BEKA (AV Bckah). — See Weights and 
Measures. 

BEL (*?3), originally one of the Bab. triad, but 
synonym, in OT and Apocr. with Merodach, ‘the 
younger Bel,’ the tutelary god of Babylon (Jer 60 2 
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51 44 , Is 46\ Bar G 41 ). Sec Baal, Babylonia, Bel 
and the Dragon. J. A. Sklhie. 

BEL AND THE DRAGON. —Two legends attached 
to the book of Dn in the Gr. and other VJSS. As 
in the rest of Dn, the ordinary printed text is that 
of Theod. (0); but Swete lias given the text of 
the unique LXX MS Chisianus, on the opposite 
page, throughout Dn. In B our stories follow Dn 
without a break ; in A Q, with the intervention of 
the heading cfya<m i/3\ In Vulg. they form ch. 14 of 
Dn. in LXX and Syr.-Hex. we have the heading, 

‘ From the prophecy of Habakkuk, son of Joshua, 
of the tribe of Levi.’ 

Bel. —The points of this story as to which O and 
LXX agree are briefly those:—in Babylon is an 
image of Bel which Daniel refuses to worship. 
The king expostulates, and shows how much food 
it daily devours. Daniel in reply arranges that 
the king shall see the lectisternia set, and the 
doors sealed ; but takes care, when the priests are 
one, that the king shall see the floor sieved with 
nc ashes. Next morning the seals are intact, hut 
the floor shows marks of naked feet, and the 
secret door is revealed by which flic food has been 
taken away. After this the priests are put to 
death and the image destroyed. 

Thcod.’s task was to revise LXX. in the case 
before us he had a document, probably Aram., 
which differed in detail considerably from LXX. 
in vv. 3 ' 9 he largely transcribes LXX ; but after 
that uses his own materials very freely. The 
chief variations between 0 and LXX aro these: 
LXX extracts the story from a pseudepigraphic 
work of Habakkuk, and introduces Daniel as ‘ a 
certain man,’ ‘a priest, son of Abal, a companion 
of the king.’ O by attaching the story to Dn 
identifies him with the prophet, and makes the 
king to he Cyrus, successor of Astyages. Bel’s 
daily allowance is in LXX, besides the flour, 4 
sheep and G firkins of oil ; in 0, 40 sheep and 6 
firkins of wine. The Pliillipp’s cylinder, \. R. 05, 
records that Nebuchadrezzar’s daily offering was 
one fine ox, fish, fowl, etc., tho best of oil, and the 
choicest wines like the waters of a liver (Ball, 
Speaker's Apocr. ii. 352). LXX introduces in 
vv. 14,17 ‘honourable priests,’ friends of the priest 
Daniel, with whose signets tho doors are sealed. 
0 does not. LXX says the food offered was found 
in the houses of tho priests. 0 omits this. While 
0, not LXX, says that Daniel destroyed both the 
image and the Temple of Bel. Cf. Ildt. i. 1S3 ; 
Strabo, xvi. 1. 

The Peshitta is taken from 0. Its chief deviations from 0 arc 
f. 4 'forty rains ,' ‘ Bel my Cod’ (cf. Schrader, COT ii. 60) v.« 
* Pel is alive ’ ; v.D ‘ Tho king sealed it . . . with the ring of 
Daniel.' More important, however, are the eases where it dis¬ 
cards 0, and follows LXX, as in vJ ‘Nothing has he ever 
euten'; v.w ‘Ite saw all eaten which had been offered to 
Pel'; while in v.2l we have a conflate reading, ‘consumed 
what w r as “ offered to Pel’’ LXX, “ on the table " ’ 0. Neuhaucr 
in his Tobit gives a passage from Midrash Rabba de Rabba, 
whore, in Greek-rabbinic characters, is found an almost verbatim 
transcript of the Peshitta as given by Lngarde. The Vulg. gives 
a minutely accurate tr. of 0. The Syr.-Hex. in Ccrianfs Mon. 
Sac. etprof. follows LXX ; but its marg. gives threo readings of 
0: ‘ 40 sheep’ for ‘four’; ‘wine’ for ‘oil’ in v. 4 ; and tho 
account of the sieving of the floor in vJ 4 . 

The Dragon.—Tho points common to all Jewish 
varieties of this Unggada are as follows : There 
was in Babylon a great dragon, widely revered, and 
fed by its worshippers. Daniel was again a non¬ 
conformist. In reply to the king’s expostulations 
ho volunteered to kill the monster, if the king 
would consent, without any weapon. Permission 
being granted, he made a large bolus, of which 
pitch was the chief ingredient, and threw it down 
the dragon’s throat; thus causing it to burst and 
| die. The populace, enraged, clamoured for Daniel’s 
j death. Tne king yielded, and Daniel was cast into 


a den, where were 7 lions ; and he was there 6 or 
7 days. On tho last day Habakkuk was cooking 
food for his reapers, when an angel came and 
carried him and Ids provisions through the air (cf. 
Ezk 8 3 , and Gospel according to the Hebrew's, 
itesch, Agrapha , 381 IF.) to the lions’ den, to feed 
Daniel. When the king eaino and found Daniel 
alive, he magnified .1", and cast the accusers into 
the den, where thev met with instant death. 

The dragon myth had a much wider circulation 
than that of Bel, and was much more flexible in its 
details. It is doubtless a Judaized version of the 
old Sem. myth of the destruction of the old dragon, 
which, terrestrial, maritime, or celestial, represents 
Chaos or Disorder, which was destroyed by the god 
of tho present order of things. In the Bab. myth, 
it is Tinamat w ho is assailed by Bel-Merodach. Bel 
let loose a storm-wind * which the monster received 
into its mouth, and ‘with violence tho wind filled 
its bellv,’ and ‘ its belly was stricken through ’ (cf. 
Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos, 320-323, and Ball in 
Speaker's Apocr. ii. 347). 

Tho fluidity of the myth is shown hv tho way in 
which almost every version furnishes details of its 
own. LXX contributes that I>aniel used ‘ 30 pounds 
of pitch,’ v. 27 ; that the king consulted with his com¬ 
panions, v. 30 ; that the lions’ den was reserved for 
conspirators against the king, and that the lions were 
fed daily on the bodies of two criminals, v. 31 ; that 
the mode of death was selected that Daniel might 
not receive burial, v. 33 ; and that Habakkuk had 
with him a jug of mixed wine, v. 33 . Vulg. closely 
follows 0, but, besides some smaller deviations, it 
appends a doxology, v. 43 , after tho manner of Dn 
6 2H * 27 . Lagarde’s Syr. adheres closely to 0 ; but it 
adds, v. 40 , that the king came to the den ‘ to weep 
for Daniel,’ and makes a brief repetition in v. a *. 
Neubauer’s vers, from Midrash Ilaoba do Rabba, 
which is mostly a mere transliteration of Syr., adds 
one item not found elsewhere: ‘and they covered 
the den with a stone, and sealed it with the king’s 
ring, and with their signets/ v. 71 : and with 
Walton’s vers, it says, ‘ the angel put his hand on 
tho head of Habakkuk.’ Raymund Martini, who 
wroto an anti-Jowish w r ork, Bugio Fidei, in the 
13th cent., cites Bel and the Dragon, professedly 
from a Midrash Major on Genesis (Neubauer’s Tobit, 

р. viii.). His text is almost an exact counterpart 
(only by a better scribe) of the unique MS con¬ 
taining Midrash Rabba de Rabba, exempt a 
hiatus by homncoteleuton in v. 31 (see Delitzseh, De 
llabacuci Vita, p. 32). Another Midrash gives a 
condensed account of the dragon myth in Ileb., 
but says that Daniel took straw and wrapped nails 
in it which pierced the monster’s viscera (1 ir res hi th 
rabba, § 68 ; Del. p. 38). Josippon ben Gorion, the 
pseudo-Jos., tho author of a myiho-historical w r ork, 

с. A.D. 940, ascribes the death of the dragon to 
combs concealed in pitch ; he fixes sunset as the 
hour of llabakkuk’s transportation, and says that 
he returned ‘ before the reapers finished eating,’ 
Del. op. cit. 40. 

Gaster (PSD A, Nov. Dec. 1804) announces the discovery of an 
Aram, text of tho story of the Dragonin the Chronicles of J erah- 
meet. This he claims to be the very text used by 0in revising LXX. 
It is certainly a striking document. Its dialect, both in vocabu¬ 
lary and grammatical forms, is that of Onkelos. It is a longer 
narrative than any other, and possesses some uniquo readings ; 
as, e.g., ‘flax’ in v.27 ; ‘ withoutsword or spear,’ v.26 ; • Daniel 
was in the den seven days,’ v. 30 ; ‘land of Israel,’ v. 33 ; ‘and 
when Habakkuk’s spirit returned to him,’ v. 3 ?. Rut the 
antiquity of its text is, I think, most clearly evinced by the fact 
that it contains many readings found in the several VSS, hut 
until now deemed unique ; and thus it seems to be a ‘.Source.’ 
With the Vulg. only, it reads, ‘behold now,’ v.23; ‘what ye 

“The Aram, word for ‘storm-wind’ is acyl ; for ‘pitch,’ 
a^’i. Is this an accident? or does It not rather indicate that 
the story circulated in Aram., and thus ‘pitch’ was in time 
substituted for ‘storm-wind’? Cf. the omission of y in 73 

for Vya. 
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worship,’ v.27; an<! ‘from the den of lions ,’ v. 42 With Syr. 
only, it reads, ‘and the dragon swallowed them, and died,’ v. 2 ? ; 
‘My Lord,’ v.3'»; ‘in one A our,’v.3M ; ‘ who slandered Daniel,’ 
v. 42 . With Josippon, it adds that the nii^el took ITahakkuk 
' with the food that was in his hands,” v.3«, and states that 
Daniel put iron combs in the pitch, and that, when the pitch 
melted, the combs pierced the viscera of the dragon, ami thus 
caused its death, v.»\ 

Language .—Most scholars, from Eiclihorn to 
Konig, have considered the orig. lang. of these 
stories to be Greek ; but Gaster s discovery looks 
strongly, if not decisively, in favour of Aramaic. 
The confusion of = storm-wind, and sp —pitch, 

points in the same direction. The awkward word 
(LXX 14 ) <r<ppayL<Tdfievos — Dnrj is best explained by 
supposing that the latter was read for Dno = /cXehra9 ; 
and besides this, many divergent parallel readings 
yield, when translated, very similar Aram, words, 
e '9 '— 

17 look at seals, Sanaa safe . . . ? . . Vanan 

18 king rejoiced, ain looked, . . wn 

19 see the guile, mps? threshold, . . K5pt7 

3i f of the doomed, M'ian and 2 rams, . . man 'ai 

\ ~rrepLKa.ddpf.LaTa 

40 in the midst, Vulg.jn in the don, Chr, . an 
4 o f slandered, .rsup V> 3 k j cause of his .Tsnip aS'y 

tSo Chr, Syr. \ destruction, SoO,Vulg. 

Canonicity.--T\w Roman Church admits the 
genuineness of these stories, as of the rest of the 
LXX; and in the uncritical age of the early 
Church, many Gr. and Cat. Fathers quoted them 
as part of l)n, e.g. Imucus, iv. 5. 2 ; Tertullian, tie. 
idololatria, c. 18; and Cypj ian, ad Fortunalum, c. 11. 
Julius Africanns was the lirst to call the matter in 
dismite, in his Letter to Origan. Origen replied ; 
and in his Stromata, Book x., expounded Susanna 
and 1?<7. From this exposition Jerome quotes in 
his commentary on Dn 13. 14. In his Fnrfatio in 
Danielem, Jerome, while in sympathy with 
Africanns, conceals himself behind a learned Jew. 
lie says he had heard a .lew deride the Gr. additions 
to On. The Jew asked what miracle, or indication 
of divine inspiration, there was in a dragon’s being 
killed by a piece of pitch ; or in the detection of the 
tricks of the priests of Bel. These things were done 
rather by the prudence of a clever man than by the 
prophetic spirit. As to llabakkuk’s aerial flight, 
with a howl of pottage in his hand, the Jew refused 
to accept Ezk 8 3 as at all parallel: since Ezk 
in tln j spirit saw himself being carried, and ‘was 
brought in visions of God to Jems.’ Still Jeiome, 
in view of the universal acceptance of tho 
‘Additions,’ decided to publish them ‘ veru ante- 
posito.’ Other objections urged more recently are 
(1) the inconsistencies of 0 and LXX, and their 
many improbabilities. (2) That dragon-worship 
was unknown in Babylon (so Eiclihorn, Bissell). 
This is probably Iruo ; but the Babylonians had a 
snake deity. Cf. Baudissin in Herzog, art. ‘ Dracho 
zu Babel,’ and Ball, 357. (3) The image of Bel 

was not destroyed in the reign of Cyrus, but by 
Xerxes; lldl. i. 183. 

Literature.— For MSS in which our stories are found, see 
Daniel. Tho best Com. is Lull’s in Speaker's Apocr. other 
useful helps are Hissed in Lange’s series ; Fritzsche, Jlandbuch 
in den Apoe. vol. i. ; Zoekler in Kgf. Kvm. 1891 ; Dclitzsch, de 
Habacuci vita atque ivtate, isr>; Sohurer, IfJP ii. iii. lSltT.; 
Josippon ben florion, ed. Hreilb:mpt, 1710; Zunz, Gottesdicnstl. 
Vortragc, p. 129 ff., 1892; Neulmucr, Tobit, Oxford, 1S88. 

J. T. Marshall. 

BELA, (y^).--l. ‘The sou of Beor reigned in 
Edom ; and the name of his city was Dinhabali. 
And Bela died, and Jobab the son of Zerah of 
Bozrah reigned in bis stead ’ (Gn 36 s2 * 33 , cf. 1 Ch 
l 43 '-). The close resemblance of tliis name to that 
of ‘ Balaam (cyps), the son of Beor,’ the seer, is 
noteworthy, ami has given rise to the Targ. of 
Jonathan reading ‘Balaam the son of Beor’ in 
Gn 3G 32 . 


Apparently Bela, the first Edomite king, was not 
a native of Edom. Possibly we have in these names 
the preservation of an old tradition respecting the 
succession of dynasties and their royal residences. 
Of Dinhabali nothing is known ; but, according to 
Ivnobel, the name I) an a ha is found in connexion 
with Palmyrene Syria (Ptol. 5. 15. 24), Danabe 
with Babylonia (Zosim. Hint. 3. 27), and Dannabu 
with Moab ( Onomast . 1 . 14. f. ed. Bag.). Bela the 
son of Beor may have been of Aramamn origin. 
For Balaam, the son of Beor, is said to have come 
from Petlior on the Euphrates (Nu 22\ cf. Dt 23 d ), 
a town which has been identified with the Pitru of 
the Assyrian inscriptions on the W. bank of the 
river, at its junction with the Sftdshftr (Sagurri), a 
little south of Carchemish (see Schrader, COT* 

i. 143). Nowg when this fact is considered in con¬ 
nexion with the mention of the sixth Edomite 
king ((in 3li 37 ), who presumably came from the 
same Eupbratic region, ‘tthaul of Keboboth by the 
lliver ’ (lteboboth being placed by some Assyri- 
ologists at the junction of the Euphrates and the 
Chaboras, Itielnn JflVB - 1201), tliero is evidently 
some ground for the theory that Bela the son of 
Boor was an Aranuean, or possibly Hittite, con¬ 
queror who came from the banks of the Euphrates. 
Still, nothing is known of him ; and even the age 
in which he lived is uncertain ; nor can we at 

{iresent say w hether Beor (— ‘ bill ning ’), whose son 
io is termed, was a man or a local deity. 

The Sept, transliterates BdXax (Cod. A), BdXe* 
(Cod E), as if Bela was to be identified with the 
king of Moab rather than with the seer. 

2. The eldest of the sons of Benjamin (Gn 4G° l , 
Nn 2() :!a , 1 Ch 7° 8 1 ). According to l Ch 8 s he was 
the father of Addar, Gera, Abiliud, Abisbua, 
Naanian, Ahoali, Gera (a second mention), Sliep- 
huplian and Huram. According to Nu 2G 4u the 
sons of Bela were Ard and Naanian. 

3. -The son of Azaz, the son of JShema, the son 
of Joel, who dwelt in Aroor, even unto Nebo and 
Baal-meon; and eastward he dw elt even unto the 
entering in of the wilderness from the rivei 
Euphrates’ (1 Ch 5 H * °). He was a Beubenite, and 
a dweller in tho Moabite territory. It is note- 
worthy that this B., like the Edomite king men¬ 
tioned above, seems to have been traditionally 
connected wdth the Euphrates. II. E. Kyle. 

BELAITES, THE the d< •scemhmts of Bela 

(2), one of the divisions of the tribe of Benjamin 
mentioned in Nu 2G‘ JH . 


BELA (1^7), Gn 14 2 - 1 


-A name of Z()AR. 


BELCH. Ps 59 7 * they b. out with their mouth * 
(y’?n, used again in a bail sense Ps 94 4 , KV ‘prate’; 
but in a good sense 19“ ‘ utter speech,’ Del. ‘ w ell 
forth speech’; and 119 171 ‘ utter praise ’). B., which 
is orig. to void wind noisily from the stomach hv 
the mouth, is rarely used in a good sense, though 
Wyclif has ‘ belkid out a good word’ in Ps 45 1 
(Kv - overfloweth witli a goodly matter’) ; rather 
as St any hurst, yKncis t ii. G7, ‘ I belch t owt ldas- 
phemye bawling.* J. liASTTNUS. 

BELEMUS (BjJXf.uos), l Es 2™ ( 1D , LXX). See 
Bisiilam. 

BELIAL (Sy;^?).- -The common view is that this 
word is derived from not, and Vy; in Hiph. to 
profit ; and that its primary meaning is ‘ worthless¬ 
ness,’ ‘ wickedness,’ and its secondary ‘ destruction.’ 
But Cheyno has sought to show ( Expositor , June 
1895, p. 435) that this derivation is erroneous, and 
that the primary meaning is ‘ hopeless ruin,’ and 
the secondary ‘great or extreme wickedness.’ He 
regards the word as a mythological survival, the 
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nanio of ‘the subterranean watery abyss’ which 
was understood to mean ‘ the dejjth which lets no 
man return’ (n$*y: '*??). In the ()T the word in the 
sense of ‘ worthlessness’ or ‘wickedness’ is mostly 
found in combination with a noun: ‘daughter’ 
(l S l 1 ' 1 ), ‘thing’ (I)t 15 !l ), ‘man’ (1 S 25 s ® 2 S 16 7 
20 l , Pr l(r 7 ), ‘witness’ (l’r IIP), ‘person* (PrG 18 ), 
‘ men ’ (1 S 30 s3 ), 4 sons ’ (Dt IT 3 , Jg 19 a5i 20 13 , 1 S 2 ,a 
KF 25 17 , 2 S 2,1", 1 Iv 21 10 * 1:1 , 2 Ch 13 7 ), and in the 
AV following the Vulg. is, with few exceptions, 
rendered literally, as if a proper name; so also 
frequently in the RV ; but the margin here gives 
renderings, ‘base fellows/ 4 wicked woman,’ etc., 
which the American Revisers desired to see in the 
text. Owing to the poverty of the lleb. language 
in adjectives, this combination was ‘a favourite 
expression in t he accounts of the earlier monarchical 
period’ for sinners of ‘deepest dye.’ In the sense 
of ‘destruction’ the word is found only four times, 
Ps 18 4 RV 4 Hoods of ungodliness ’; but Cheyne ami 
others, 4 the rushing streams of perdition . ’; Ps 41 H 
AV and RV ‘an evil disease’; Nah l 11 AV ‘a 
wicked counsellor,’RV ‘that counselleth wicked¬ 
ness,’ but Cheyne assigns to bdictl here the sense 
of ‘ hopeless ruin ’ ; 1 15 AV 4 the wicked,’ RV 4 the 
wicked one,’ but others render ‘the destroyer’; 
and Cheyne sees here already a transition to 
the absolute use of the word as a personal 
name for Satan, found in 2 Co G 10 . In this 
passage (lie AV and RV both lead fie\(a\ ; but the 
reading now usually preferred is t U\iap, which is 
‘either to be ascribed to the harsh Syr. pro¬ 
nunciation of the woid /3*A/a\, or must he derived 
from "iy; *?.?, lord of the Guest.’ St. Paul uses the 
word as a name of So tan with reference to unclean 
heathenism ; end his use show's that the word had 
come to be used generally as a proper name. 
Milton gives this nnme to the fallen angel who is 
the representative of impurity (Par. Lost, i. 490- 
505; Par. Peg. ii. 150). A. E. Gauvie. 

BELIE.— To belie is to tell lies about a person 
or thing, as Wis l 11 4 the mouth that Lelieth 
slayeth the soul’ (Karaiteocogcu, in ref. to kcltcl- 
\a\la ‘ backbiting ’ mentioned before). Then 4 to 
give the lie to,* 4 contradict,’ as Jer 5 ,a ‘They have 
belied the Lord ’ (ti’n;, RV 4 denied’). 

J. Hastings. 

BELIEF occurs in AV only 2 Th 2 13 4 b. of the 
truth’ (Gr. ttUtls) ; to which RV adds Ro 10 17 4 h. 
cometh of hearing ’ (Gr. 7r£<ms, A V 4 faith ’). 4 Un¬ 
belief’ occurs frequently, as tr n of dmLOf ta or 
air ktt La. See Pa ITU. J. HASTINGS. 

BELL. —Bells as a means of making a public 
call seem to have been quite unknown in the 
Mediterranean world until late Roman times. 
Judging from the great development in China and 
India, and in Buddhistic worship, it seems prob- 


KOYITIAN BKUjH. 

able that im use of large bells is due to the 
farther East. The means of public call among the 


Hebrews was never by a hell, but by trumpets; 
these are stated to be of silver (Nu HP), and are 
show'll as a special part of the holy spoils on the 
arch of Titus, though, strange to say, the ram's 
horn, shop/tar , is still used in synagogues. On a 
small scale, tinkling bells were used for religious 
purposes in post-Exodic times in Egypt, as among 
the Hebrew's. But they are only mentioned on the 
borders of the high priest’s robe (fex 28 :u ornoys); and 
the tinkling there was probably by their striding the 
alternating pomegranates, rather than by a chipper. 
The design of bells and pomegranates is appai ently 
tlie old Egyp. lotus and hud border, such a pattern 
having lost its original meaning in course of 
transfer to other lands. See Akt. The hells of 
the horses referred to in Zee 14‘ J0 (mVy^) seem more 
likely to be bridles, as in AVm, as a small horse-hell 
is not so suitable for an inscription as the long length 
of bridle or trappings. Small hells of the ball and 
slit form were, used in I’al. in late Jewish times, as 
one was found at Tell cl-JIesy. 

W. M. Fundees Petrie. 

BELLOWS.—The only mention of bellow's in 
Scripture is Jer G- w (n££). Derivation/ context, and, 
in particular, t lie evidence of the VSS (LXX <pvurjTi)p t 
Vulg. sujjlatorium, l’esh. mappbhd , Targ. Jon. ayo 
O’n^j, a blacksmith’s bellow's), confirm the traditional 
rendering. There is no reason for supposing that 
4 smelting-oven ’ is intended, as has been suggested 
by Bezold, Zcitsc.h.f. Assyrivl. ii. 448. We do not 
know if the Jews had the bellow s as an article of 
domestic furniture, the reference above being to the 
bellow's of the metal-smelter. An excellent illus¬ 
tration of the bellows as used for this purpose in 
ancient Egypt is given by Wilkinson in his Anc.Egyp. 
(1854) ii. JIG. The bellows there figured consist of ‘a 
leather hag, secured and fitted into a frame, from 
which a large pipe extended for carrying the w'ind 
to the fire. They [the bellows] were worked by 
the feet, the operator standing upon them, w'itli 
one under each foot, pressing them alternately, 
while he pulled up each exhausted skin with a 
string he held in his hand.* The tube or pipe 
seems to have been of reed, ‘tipped w r ith a metal 
mint, to resist the action of the lire’ (Wilk. 
oc. cit.). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BELLY. See Body. 

BELMAIM (B cXfiaLp. Jth 7 3 , BatX/ua/v Jth 4 4 ).— It 
seems to have lain south of Dothan, but the topo¬ 
graphy of Judith is very difficult. Bileam in 
Manasseh lay farther north than Dothan. 

C. R. CONDKR. 

BELOVED is the tr u of anx * Aha bit % to love; or 
Tn dOdk (possibly the original of in d>hndh David) 
used often in Ca, elsewhere only Ts 5 1 4 a song of 
my h,’; or [tt] yfidhidh , as Ps 127' ‘ he giveth 
his b. sleep*; or lipni? mahmftdh , only Ilos 9 Ifi 
4 the b. fruit of their womb.’ And in JST either 
dyair&w or (most freq.) ayampbs. The latter word 
has been tr d 4 dearly b.’ in nine places (RV always 
omits ‘dearly’), and 4 well-beloved ’ in three 
places (RV omits ‘well’). 4 Dearly b.’ is found 
in OT, only Jer 12 7 ‘the dearly b. of my soul’ 
(nn'T yPdhidhuth , so RV). 4 \Vell-heloved ’ is 
found Ca l 13 (in RV ‘beloved’), Is 5 w ' I3 [ n 'X] 80 
KV). 4 Greatly b. 5 is given in Da9- 3 1U 11,1D , in ref. 
to Daniel, as tr n of nvnon (or nhsq) hdnriWidth , lit. 
‘desirable things,’ thus 9‘ 23 4 thou art greatly b.*=s 
4 thou art a precious treasure.’ J. Hastings. 

BELSHAZZAR is mentioned in Dn as the son of 
Nebuchadrezzar, and the last reigning king of 
Babylon, just on the eve of its fall, before Cyrus. 
The word appears in the forms (Dn 5 1 ) and 

* From nC} to blow. The formation in lleb. denote an 
instrument or tool; Bee Barth, Nominalbd<j , etc , 1894, § l(39c. 
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%’ 5 'n^ (On 7 1 ). LXX and Tli. read BaXra<rdp, and 
.Ids .‘(Ant. x. xi. 2) says that amonjj the Bab. he was 
known as son of NapodvdT)\os. llerodotus speaks 
of him as Labynetus n. son of Labynotus I. (Ne¬ 
buchadrezzar). Xen. {Cyrojt. vii. 5. 3) says that 
Babylon was taken by night while the inhabitants 
were revelling. 

But there is one prolific source of information for 
this peiiod and king, viz. the cuneiform inscriptions. 
In these we lind that the last king of Babylon was 
Nabonidus ( Na-bu-na'id), and that his firstborn 
son was named Belshazzar. One method of writing 

the name is as follows: 

Bcl-sarra-usur, ‘may Bel protect the king.’ lie 
>vas thus the prince-regent of the throne. The 
authority for these statements is the following (in 
Rawlinson’s IF. Asiatic Iuser. i. 08,col. ii. line 24 f.): 
‘and as for Bel-5arra-u.sur, the exalted son, the 
offspring of my body, do thou cause the adoration 
of thy great divinity to exist in Ids heart; may lie 
not give v r ay to sin; may he be satisfied with 
life’s abundance.’ There is no evidence that he 
was related as grandson (cf. On 5 n ) to the old 
monarch and creator of the new Bah. empire. 
According to the inscr. Nabonidus wasson of Nabft- 
halat-su-ikbi. Bawlinson conjectures (Iferodol. 
Essay viii. § 25) that B. may have been related to 
Nebuchadrezzar through his mother (Dn 5 11 ), the 
wide-aw.ike counsellor on that last fateful night. 
Schraders theory {CUT ii. 132 f.), that ‘father’ is 
used here in the broad signification of predecessor 
and ruler in the crowning period of Bab. history, is 
more plausible. Such usage is held by some to be 
paralleled by ‘dehu, son of Omri’ (Layard’s Inscr. 
p. 982; Bawl. JEd/vol. iii. p. 5), when Jehu was 
the extirpator of Omri’s dynasty. (See on other 
side Sayce, II CM 525 11'.) it. is Hum just possible 
that the writer of Dn intended only to designate 
B. as a successor of king Nebuchadrezzar on the 
throne. It appears fiom at least three contract 
tablets (Strassmaier, Bab. Texts : Inschriftcn von 
Nabonidus, vols. i. and iii., and Tablets, Nos. 184, 
581, and GSS ; a tr. by Sayce ill ltl\ new T ser. iii. 
124-126) that B. was a man of some property, and 
was obliged to transact business on legal principles. 
On one tablet we lind that ‘the secretary or B., 
the son of the king,’ Nebo-yukin-akhi, leases a 
house for a term of three years, for one and one- 
half iminehs of silver, sub letting of the house 
being forbidden, as well as interest on the money. 
Dated, ‘5th year of Nabonidus king of Bah.,’ i.e. 
Ii.C. 551. On the second tablet facts of greater 
interest appear : ‘The sum of 20 manelis of silver 
for wool, the property of B., the son of the king, 
which has been handed over to Iddin-Merodach 
. . . through the agency of Nobo-^abit the 
steward of the house of B., the son of the king, 
and the secretaries of the son of the king . . . 
The house of . . . the Persian and all his property 
in town ami country shall be the security of B., 
the son of the king, until be shall pay in full the 
money aforesaid.’ Dated, ‘ 11th year of Nabonidus 
king’ [of Bab.], i.c. R.C. 515. On the third tablet, 
a steward, Nebo-^abit-idfi, of the house of B., had 
lent through a loans - broker a sum of mone 3 r , 
and taken as security the crops to be grown near 
Babylon. Dated at ‘Babylon, the 27th day of the 
second Adar, the 12th year of Nabonidus, king of 
Babylon,’ i.c. R.C. 544. 

There is now amide evidence that this ‘son of 
the king’ held a high ollice under his father-king. 
On an annalistic tablet of Nabonidus (cf. l’incbes 
in TSBA vii. 153 ff.), the prince-regent, in the 7th 
year of his father’s reign, was with the army in 
Akkad with the chief men of the kingdom, the 
king himself being in Tenia. This describes the 
same condition of tilings iu the 9tli, 10th, and lltli 


years. In the 17th year Cyrus led his forces across 
the boundary lines of Babylonia. Nabonidus, with 
the army stationed in Akkad, attempted to defend 
Sippar against the invader. But on the 14th of 
Tamiuuz the city fell, without a stroke, into the 
hands of Cyrus, and Nabonidus fled. On the 16th 
the general of the anny of Cyrus, Gobryas, entered 
Babylon ‘without lighting/ Neither dining nor 
after the battle at Sippar do we find the name 
of B. on the somewhat mutilated and broken in¬ 
scriptions within our reach. By some {c.g. Schrader) 
be is thought to have perished in a battle at 
Akkad ; acc. to others (as Pinches and lloinmel), 
lie was slain in the tinal taking of Babylon. 

Litkiiatckk. — Add to the roll, in the article, Schrader, COT a 
ii. 130, 130 ; Sayce, Ficsh Light from the Ancient Monuments, 
p. 158, and It CM pp. 497, 625 If.; Evetta, New Light on the 
Bible and the 11 <>ly Land, p. 20811.; Farrar, Daniel, p. 203 If. ; 
and Whitchouse ami others m Expos. Times, iv. 400, v. 41, 69, 
180, 285, 382, 474. See also art. Bauyloma, j>. 2206. 

Jha M. Price. 

BELTESHAZZAR BaXrcur^p), the Chal- 

d;ean name given to Daniel (Dn l 7 2*° 5 1 -). Opinions 
differ as to whether the first part of the compound 
contains the name of Bel (male) or of Belt is or Bilal 
(female). The latter view is supported by Sir II. 
Bawlinson and Sayce, the former by Canon Kaw- 
linson (Ancient monarchies , iii. 82). Those who 
derive the word from Bel have explained it in 
different ways. (1) It is asserted that Bel is here 
a genitive form, and that $ar—sar (V)~prince; 
‘ tlio prince whom Bel favours’ (Ges.). (2) The 

word is regarded as a contraction for Bcl-baldtsu • 
u.?wr=‘Bel protect his life’ (Fried. Delitzsch). 
(3) It is derived from Bel, tisha (lleb. ‘a 

secret’) and usur (n*i) = to guard— the composition 
of the elements giving a meaning which might be 
considered appropriate in the ease of Daniel. 

G. Walker. 

BEN ([3 ‘son’).- A Lcvitc, 1 t'h 15 1 *, omitted in 
parallel list in v."° in both MT and LXX. The 
latter omits it also in the first-named passage. 

BEN-ABINADAB (aipstn?, AV <son . Ahina- 
dab’).—One of Solomon’s commissariat ollieers 
(1 lv 4 11 ). 

BENAIAH (in;j? f M" hath built up’).—1. Son 
of Jelioiada, a priest (see Jehoiada) of Kabzeel, 
a town in the S. of Judah (Jos 15 31 ). B. is an 
example of the silent faithful soldier. A * mighty 
man ’ rather than a general, he is not specially men¬ 
tioned in the history of David’s campaigns, but was 
captain of the bodyguard of Chercthitos (Carites, 
2 S 20‘ 3 , Kethibh, cf. 2 K ll 4 ) and Pelethites (2 S 8 18 ). 
The BVm ‘council’ for ‘guard’ in 2 S 23“ is 
supported by the LXX and Vulg., and by 1 Cli 
27 ai , if w f e read with Bertheau and Graf ‘ after 
Ahithophel was Benaiah, son of Jehoiada’ (instead 
of ‘ J. son of B.’), as ‘king’s counsellor.’ lie W’as 
captain of the host for the third month, his 
lieutenant being his son Ammizabad (1 Ch 27 B * 6 ). 

His special exploits indicate a man of extra¬ 
ordinary activity. They are detailed in 2 S 23 2wfr * 
(copied 1 Ch ll 22 ). (a) ‘ lie slew the two [sons of] 

Ariel [of] Moab,* which probably means two cham¬ 
pions of Moahitisli sanctuaries (Sayce, 11CM 3 pn. 
349, 376. But see Budde ad loc. in Haupt’s OT). 
(b) A lion having been, in winter time, driven by 
hunger near human habitations, and fallen into a pit 
or dry well, Benaiah descended into it and killed the 
wild beast, (r) lie encountered an Egyptian cham¬ 
pion (5 cubits high, Ch) whose spear was like the 
side of a ladder, ii>s £t Aor Siafiddpas (Ewald, the beam 
of a bridge, FV ‘like a weaver’s beam’). Benaiah, 
who w F as armed only with a staff, grappled W’ith his 
cumbrous]y armed antagonist, and slew him with 
his ow n spear. These feats gave him a place above 
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* tho thirty,* and last of the socond three mighty 
men ; the others being Abishai, and probably Joab. 
It is implied (2 S 15 la ) that he accompanied David 
in his ilight from Absalom, and he remained faith¬ 
ful during Adonijah’s rebellion (1 K ] 8 - 10 - 2G ). At 
David’s request he assisted Zadok and Nathan in 
the coronation of Solomon (vv. 3 -- SM - i4 ). On this 
occasion be makes a speech to David, which is 
re-echoed by the king’s servants (v. 47 ). As chief 
of the bodyguard he executed Adonijah (1 1< 2- a ), 
Joab (v. 2,,fr ), and Sliimei (v. 40 ). lie succeeded 
Joab as captain of the host under Solomon (1 lv 2 a3 
4 4 . 2. (2 23 30 , 1 Ch 11 31 ) One of David’s mighty 

men, of Pirathon in Ephraim (Jg 12 K1,lft ). He was 
captain of the host for the eleventh month (1 (’ll 
27* 4 ). 3. (1 ('h 4 s * 5 ) A prince of Simeon. 4. (1 Ch 

If> 1H * 20 16*) A Levite singer, in David’s time, ‘of 
tho second degree,’ who played ‘with psalteries 
set to Alamoth.’ 5. (1 Ch 15- 4 10°) A priest, in 
David’s time, who ‘did blow with the trumpets 
before the ark.’ 6. (2 Ch 20 14 ) An Asaphite Levite, 
ancestor of Jahaziel. 7. (2 (’ll 31 13 ) A Levite, in 
Hezekiah’s time, one of the overseers of the dedi¬ 
cated things. 8, 9, 10, 11. (Kzr lO 38 * 30 * M * 43 ) Four 
of those who ‘had taken strange wives.’ In 1 Es 
9 s8, 81 * 34, 8fl , Banneas, Naidus, Maindai, Banaias 
respectively. 12. (Ezk ll 1,18 ) Father of Pelatiah, 
one of the ‘ princes of the people.’ 

N. J. D. White. 

BEN-AMMI ('prp ‘non of my people’) the son of 
Lot’s younger daughter. According to the popular 
Hob. tradition, preserved in tin 19 38 , he was the 
ancestor of the Ammonite nation, the father of the 
pay Hut the explanation in this narrative, 

that ‘ Ammon ’ is equivalent to Bcn-ammi, rests on 
no scientific, foundation, and, like the derivation 
given of Moab in the same context, is based on 
the resemblance in the sound of the two words. 
The name ‘Amini,’ which is found in the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions as part of the title of Ammonite 
sovereigns, c.g. Ammi-nadab, has,been identi¬ 
fied with a deity (Dcronbourg, Her. Etudes Juives , 
1SS1, p. 123 f.‘; Ilalcvy, JA vii. 11), p. 480 f. ; 
but see Gray, 11 <h. Prop. Names , 41) f.). Traces of 
this deity are perhaps to be found in the Ileb. 
names Ammiel, Amminadab, Ammihnd, Animi- 
shaddai. According to Sayce {Pair. Pal . p. 22), 
A mini or Ammo was the name of the god who gave 
his name to the nation ; and the same scholar 
conjectures that ‘even the name of Balaam, the 
Arannean seer, may be compounded with that 
of the god’ (p. 04). We iiml it (Ammi) in the 
proper names both of 8. and of N.-W. Arabia. 
The early Mimcan inscriptions of S. Arabia con¬ 
tain names like Ammi-karib, Ammi-zadika, and 
Ammi-zaduk (p. 63). Sayce mentions also the 
Babylonian king Ammi-satana, and the Edomite 
Ammianshu. This gives a more probable origin 
for the name Ammon than the one recorded in 
(In 19 30 * 38 , which has been said to emanate from 
racial hostility. The. Hebrew legend has probably 
attributed the foulness of Ammonite religious 
rites to hereditary taint, for which a play on the 
names Moab and Ammon offered an explanation. 

H. E. Kyle. 

BEN-DEKER ‘ son of Deker’ ; vios Pvyas 

B, vlbs Vr)x a P Luc., vlbs Aasdf) A. Deker perhaps 
means sha?'p } piercing instrument , as in Talmud). 
—Patronymic of one of Solomon’s twelve com¬ 
missariat ollicers (1 K 4 9 ). C. E. Burney. 

BENE-BERAK (pi? Jos If) 48 .—A town of 
Dan near Jebud ( ePYelnuligeh ), now the village 
Ibn Ibrtik , E. of Jaffa. See SWP vol. ii. sheet xiii. 

C. K. Condf.Pi. 

BENEFACTOR. —Lk 22- 5 only, ‘they that ex¬ 
ercise authority over them (the Gentiles) are 
called benefactors.’ The word is an exact tr" of 


the Gr. Eue/ry^s, a title of honour borne by two 
of tho Gr. kings of Egypt before Christ’s day, 
Ptolemy in. (n.C. 247-222) and Ptolemy ix. 

(R.C. 147-117). Hence KV properly spells with 
a capital, ‘ Benefactors.’ J. Hastings. 

BENE-JAAKAN (jpy; \)3). — A station in the 
journeyings, mentioned Nu 33 s1,83 (of. Dt 10°, and 
sec Bkeroth-i: e \ e J a a k an). A. r i’. Chapman. 

BENEY0LENCE.—1 Co 7 3 only, * Let the hus¬ 
band render unto the wife due h. f where b. is used 
in the sense of affection. This tr", which is due 
to Tiudale, follows TK tj)v 6()>ci\oiaIviiv h.Voccu'; but 
all edd. give simply r))v 6<pei\i)i whence KV ‘her 
due’; cf. Klicims ‘bis dette.’ The Gr. word 
ctirvia thus occurs only in Eph 6 7 , ‘goodwill’ 
EV ; the verb is found Mt 5 28 ‘Agree with (toOi 
evi'oCjv) thine adversary quickly.’ J. Hastings. 

BEN-GEBER A V ‘ son of Gebcr,’ which 

see).—Patronymic of one of Solomon’s 12 com¬ 
missariat ollicers who bad charge of a district N.E. 
of the Jordan (1 K 4 13 ). C. E. Burney. 

BEN-HADAD (yk]-| 2 , vlbs 'A5(p, Pena dad). -Three 
kings of Damascus of this name arc mentioned in 
the OT. Bcn-hadad 1 ., the son of Tab-rimmon, 
the soil of Hezion (?Kezon), was bribed bv Asa of 
.Judah, with the treasures of the temple and palace, 
to attack Baasha of Israel while the bitter was build¬ 
ing the fortress of Kamah, and thereby blocking the 
Jewish high-road to the north. Asa urged that 
there had been alliance between Ids father and 
Tab-rimmon ; but his gold was doubtless more elli- 
cacious in inducing Ben-liadad to invade the 
northern part of Israel, and so oblige Baasha to 
desert Kamah. Thereupon Asa carried away the 
stone and timber of Kamah, and built with them 
Geba and Mi/pah (1 K LY 8 -' 2 ). Bcn-hadad II. 
was the son and successor of Bcn-hadad I. We 
have an account of bis war with A bah, and unsuc¬ 
cessful siege of Samaria, in 1 K 20. Thirty-two 
kings are said to have been his vassals or allies. 
Ho was, however, signally defeated at Aphek, and 
compelled to restore the cities taken by his father 
(1 K 20 s4 ), as well as to grant the Israelites a 
bazaar in Damascus. At a later period Ben lmdad 
again besieged Samaria; but a panic fell upon bis 
army, and they tied, believing that the king of 
Israel bad hired against them ‘the kings of 
the Hittites and the kings of the Egyptians’ (2 K 
7 G ’ 7 ). Having fallen ill, Hen-liadad afterwards 
sent TIaznel to the prophet Elisha, who had come 
to Damascus, to ask whether he should recover; 
but the result of the mission was, that on the 
following day Hazael smothered his master and 
seized the crow n (2 K 8 7 * 15 ). Ben-had&d HI. was 
the son of Hazael, and lost, the Israelitish conquests 
that his father had made. Thrice did Joasli of 
Israel ‘smite him, and recovered the cities of 
Israel ’ (2 K 13- 5 ). 

Ben-liadad, ‘son of the god Ilodad,* is a 
Hcbraised form of the Aram. Bar-hadad, which 
appears in the Assyr. inscriptions as Bur-lmdad 
and Bir-dadda. Bur-hadad was a prince of 
northern Mesopotamia, who was put to death by 
Assur-natfir-pal, and Bir-dadda is mentioned by 
Assur-bani-pal as a north Arabian prince (WA1 
iii. 24. 10). Hadad, Dadda, or Dad, and Addu, 
arc stated by the cuneiform lexical tablets to be 
variant forms of the same divine name, the god 
Hadad being further identified in them with Kim- 
mon. But it would seem that, like Hadad, Bar- 
hadad was also a divine name, and denoted r.nc 
younger deity whom the Syrians associated with 
his father, the sun-god. A Bah. contract, dated 
in the ninth year of Nabonidus (B.c. 547), relates 
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to a certain Syrian called Bar-hadad-nathan, who 
had adopted Bar-hadad-amar as a son. As the 
Jews Hebraised Bar-hadad into Ben-hadad, so 
the Babylonians changed it into Abil-hadad, abil 
being tho Babylonian word for ‘son.’ 

It follows from this that Bar-hadad or Ben- 
hadad cannot have been the full name of a king. 
And the Assyr. inscriptions prove that such was 
the case. They have much to tell us about Ben- 
hadad II., whom they call Dad-idri, the Hebraised 
form of which is found in the OT as Hadad-czer. 
In B.C. 853 Dad-idri and his allies were utterly 
defeated at Karkar on the Orontcs by Shalman¬ 
eser II. of Assyria. The king of Damascus had 
brought into the field 1200 chariots, 1200 horses, 
and 20,000 men; his allies were Irkhuliui of 
Hamath, with 700 chariots, 700 horses, and 10,000 
men ; Ahab of Israel, with 2000 chariots and 10,000 
I men; the Kuans, from the Gulf of Antioch, with 
500 men; 1000 Egyptians; 10 chariots, and 10,000 
men from the land of irkanat (Arka); Maliim-baal 
of Arvad with 200 men ; 200 men from Usanat 
(near Tyre); Adoni-baal of the Sinitcs with 10,000 
men; Gindibu the Arab with 1000 camels, and 
Baasha the son of Bohol) of Ammon with more 
than 100 men. The battle must have been fought 
shortly before Ahab’s death and his final rupture 
with Ben-hadad (1 K 22 1 * 3 ). Shalmaneser states 
in one passage that 20,500— in another passage 
14,000 -of the enemy were left dead on the lield. 

Five years later Dad-idri was again defeated by 
Shalmaneser, and in RO. 845 Shalmaneser entered 
Syria with 120,000 men and overthrew the com¬ 
bined forces of Dad-idri, Trklmlini, and ‘ the twelve 
kings of the coast of the upper and lower sea.’ 
Professor Schrader is doubtless tight in thinking 
that by the latter expression are meant the I’luc- 
nician and north Syrian portions of tho Mediter¬ 
ranean. Four years later Shalmaneser’s opponent 
in D amascus was Ilazael, so that Dad-idri (Ben- 
hadad-ezor) must have died between B.c. 845 and 
841. A. II. SAYCK. 

BEN-HAIL (V'rrp ‘ son of might ’). — A prince sent 
by Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah 
(2 Ch 17 7 ). (But see Gray, Ilcb. Pr. Names, 65,231.) 

BEN-HANAN (jirrja ‘ son of a gracious one ’).—A 
man of Judah (l Ch 4'-°). 

BEN-HESED (nen-p, AV ‘Son of Hesed ’ [ = 

‘kindness’]). — Patronymic of one of Solomon’s 
twelve commissariat officers who had charge of a 
district in Judah (1 K 4 1U ). C. F. Burney. 

BliNINU (n’p, perhaps ‘our son’).—One of those 
who sealed the covenant (Nell 10 13 ). 

BENJAMIN (ps'p, or more usually jp;p bin- 
ydmin, ‘ son of the right-hand,’ HeviafifLv). —1. The 
youngest of the sons of Jacob. He was born between 
Bethel and Ephrath, and Kacliel died in giving 
him birth. As she was at the point of death she 
named him Ben-oni ('JiN^p ‘son of iny sorrow,’ 
LXX vlos ddrvTjs ftov), but Jacob changed it to 
Benjamin, probably to avoid the evil omen of the 
name Benoni (bn 35™). He and Joseph were full 
brothers, they being the only sons of Jacob by Rachel, 
and lie was the only son of Jacob born in Canaan. 
That he is enumerated by P among tho sons born in 
Paddan-aram (Gn 35- 4 *- 0 ) need not be pressed. At 
tho time of the famine (Gn 4211’.) Joseph insisted 
that he should come down with his brethren on their 
second visit to Egypt to buy corn. Jacob is most 
reluctant to send him, but Judah (according to J, 
Reuben according to E) answers for his safety, 
and he goes. On his arrival, according to K, Joseph 
makes himself known to his brethren, and gives B. 


300 pieces of silver and live changes of raiment. 
According to J, he gives B. a muss live times as 
large as that given to the others ; then brings them 
back after their departure, and threatens to keep 
B. as his slave because the silver cup is found in 
his sack; ami, moved by the eloquent appeal of 
.Judah, declares who lie is. At this time B. is 
represented as unite young, ‘a little one,’ and the 
pet of the family (Gn 44^). But in Gn 46 21 he is 
spoken of as the father of ten sons, who are un¬ 
questionably regarded .as going down to Egypt 
with Jacob (Gn 46-°). There is no need to reconcile 
these incompatible views, as the latter belongs to 
one of the latest strata in the Hex., being probably 
due to it. 

It is held by many modern critics that B. is not 
a hist, character, but the eponymous ancestor of 
the tribe. If so, the account in Gn will throw 
light on the early history of the tribe. The tribal 
system, as we have it in the biblical history, is 
probably not earlier than the conquest of Canaan. 
Originally there were Leah tribes and Rachel tribes. 
To the latter belonged the tribes grouped under the 
name of Billiah, and the tribe of Joseph. To tho 
tribe of Joseph it would seem that B. originally 
belonged, but became a distinct tribe earlier than 
Manasscli and Ephraim, which were always recog¬ 
nised as belonging to Joseph, while B. was regarded 
as, like Joseph, a son of Jacob. But we find a 
trace of the earlier view in 2 S 19 20 , where Shimei, 
a Benjamite, speaks of himself as belonging to the 
bouse of Joseph. It is also probable that B. was 
the latest formed of the tribes, except Ephraim and 
Manasscli; and the record of the birth in Canaan 
(Gn 35 18 ) is a reminiscence of this formation after 
the conquest. 

The territory of the tribe adjoined that of 
Ephraim. Its limits and the towns in it are given 
in Jos IS 11 ' 28 , a passage which belongs to the late 
document 1\ According to this, it was bounded on 
the E. by the Jordan, on the N. by a line passing 
from Jordan by Jericho on the N. to Bethel, and 
thence to Beth-horon ; on the W. by a line passing 
from Beth-horon to Kiriath-iearim ; and on the S. 
by a line reaching from Beth-horon to the N. bay 
at tho Salt Sea, keeping Jems, on the N. Twenty- 
six towns are mentioned, the chief of which are 
Jericho, Bethel, Geba, Gibeon, Hamah, Mizpeh, 
Jerusalem, Giheath, and Kiriath. It is nut certain, 
however, whether all these towns properly belonged 
to B. Bethel is regarded by Jg l 22 as belonging to 
‘ the bouse of Joseph,’ and it certainly belonged to 
the N. kingdom, though this does not preclude the 
view that it was in t he territory of B. The case of 
Jerus. is somewhat similar. It stood near tho 
border line that divided B. from Judah, and the 
Jews spoke of the temple itself as in B., while its 
courts were in Judah. Till the time of David it 
was in the hands of the Jebusites. There are 
some indications that before the Exile Jerus. was 
reckoned to Judah. Thus (Jer 37 12 ) ‘Jeremiah 
went forth out of Jerusalem to go into the land 
of B.’ On the other hand, in the blessing of 
Moses, the temple is certainly regarded as in B. : 
‘Of B. lie said, The beloved of the Lord shall dwell 
in safety by him; be eovereth him all the day 
long, and lie dwelleth between his shoulders’ 
(Dt 33 12 ). Jer G l ‘ Elee for safety, ye children of 
B., out of the midst of Jerus.,’ has little bearing on 
the point. 

The character of the country was fitted to breed J 
a race of hardy warriors rather than peaceful 
agriculturists. Ho level of the country was more 
than 2000 ft. above the sea, and it was studded 
with many hills. G. A. Smith has thus described 
it: ‘A desolate and fatiguing extent of rocky 
datforms and ridges, of moorland strewn witn 
>oulders, and fields of shallow soil thickly mixed 
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with stone, they are a true border,—more fit for 
the building of barriers than the cultivation of 
food* [Hist. Geog. p. 290). This had its influence 
on the character of the tribe, which is graphically 
depicted in the blessing of Jacob: ‘B. is a wolf 
that ravineth : in the morning he shall devour 
the prey, and at even ho shall divide the spoil’ 
(Gn 49 27 ). And the character of the land helped B. 
to play its magnificent part in the warfare against 
the Philistines. Several important roads ran 
through it towards Judah and Jerus., and these 
were commanded by its fortresses. Michmash, 
Geba, Hamah, Adasa, Gibcon, formed ‘ a line of 
defence that was valid against the Aijalon and Ai 
ascents, as well as against the level approach from 
the N.’ (Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 291), while Bethel 
commands the routes from Goplina and Shechem, 
and ‘a road from the Jordan Valley through the 
passes of Mt. Ephraim.’ Prom the E. and W. 
sides, passes strike up into the heart of the country, 
those on the E. side being much the more difficult. 
Through the western passes the Philistines de¬ 
livered their attacks against the tribe. 

The history of B. is important till the time of 
Saul only. The tribe took part in the campaign of 
Deborah and Barak against Sisera (Jg 5 14 ). The 
narrative in Jg 19- 21 also falls in the period of the 
Judges, but calls for special discussion. It was in 
connexion with the Philistine oppression that the 
greatest work of B. was done. The narrative is 
in parts concise and obscure, so that the exact 
development of events is hard to follow. But the 
movement for the deliverance of Israel that proved 
ultimately successful, seems to have originated in 
B. The anointing of a king was for the breaking 
of the Philistine yoke, and he was selected from the 
tribe of B. And it was within B. itself that the 
movement for freedom began. (See Saul.) 

On the death of Saul, his own tribe B. naturally 
remained faithful to his house. The army of 
Ishbohlietli, commanded by Abner, seems to have 
consisted chiefly of Benjamites. In the ferocious 
combat, when twelve men of Abner engaged twelve 
of Juab’s army, the former are spoken of as 
‘ twelve for B.’ (2 S 2 IB ), and Abner’s soldiers are 
referred to as ‘the children of B.’ (2 20 ). In the 
subsequent negotiations between David and Abner, 
special mention is made of B. apart from the rest 
of Israel (‘and Abner had communication with the 
elders of Israel . . . And Abner also spake in the 
ears of B. : and Abner went also to speak in the 
ears of David in Debt on all that seemed good to 
Israel and to the whole house of B.,’ 2 S 3 17 * 19 ). A fter 
Ishbosheth had been murdered by two Benjamites, 
David became king over the whole of Israel. But 
the hate of him was not dead in B. When he fled 
from Jerus. on the occasion of Absalom’s rebellion, 
it was a Benjamite of the house of Saul, Shimei, 
who pursued him with curses (2 S lfi 5 ). And when, 
through David’s unwise partiality for Judah, dis¬ 
pute arose between the latter and the other tribes, 
it was a Benjamite, Sheba, who raised the standard 
of revolt (2 S 19. 20). 

It is therefore natural to expect that, when the 
revolt took place from Behoboam, B. should throw 
in its lot with the seceding tribes, and not with 
Judah. It is, however, stated explicitly in some 
passage-, thatB. remained with Judah (1 K 12 21 - B , 
2 Oh ll 10 * la * 23 14 8 lf> 2, 9 etc.). But there are other 
passages which point another way. Thus in 1 Tv 12 20 
wo read ‘ there was none that followed the house 
of David but the tribe of Judah only.’ The 
prophecy of Ain jah is a little ambiguous; the 
garment is rent into twelve pieces, of which ten 
are given to Jeroboam with tlie explanation that 
he is to have ten tribes. But the house of David 
is to have, not two tribes, but one (l K 1l 20 ' 87 ). If 
Levi is omitted, and Ephraim and Manasseh 
vol. i .—18 


counted as one tribe, Israel would consist of eleven 
tribes, and B. would then be reckoned among the 
ten tribes. The truth is, probably, that B. as a 
whole joined the revolt. But owing to its nearness 
to Judah, and especially to the fact that Jerus., 
the capital city of Judah, was, even if not wholly 
in B., yet on the border, the S. part of the tribe 
can hardly have escaped union with Judah. After 
the overthrow of the N. kingdom, the territory of 
B. largely fell into the hands of Judah, and many 
Benjamites are mentioned among those who re¬ 
turned from exile. The Apostle Paul belonged to 
this tribe. 

Ono incident in the history of the tribe has been left for 
separate examination. This is the outrage at Gibeah, and 
almost entiro destruction of 15., in consequence of its support of 
the perpetrators (Jg 19-21). The narrative as it stands presents 
insupcrablo difficulties. These are chiefly to be found in the 
account of the war with 11. (Jg 2D). Israel is spoken of as 
a * congregation,* and represented as acting together as 
one man, unlike everything else wo know of t he period. The 
size of the army raised (400,000) is quite incredible, and the 
incidents of the campaign no less so. 15. with 2(1,700 destroys 
in two days 40,000 Israelites, hut does not lose a single man. 
On the third day the whole tribe of 11. is destroyed, with the 
exception of 000 men. The date given for this is vague; it is 
said to havo been in the days of I'liiuehas, the grandson of 
Aaron. This chapter presents close points of contact with P in 
the Hex. Critics are generally agreed Lliat its representations 
are on that account unhistorical. llut it is a matter of dispute 
whether this judgment should he parsed on the whole story. 
Some (e.g. Wellhausen) regard it as a post-ex. fiction, intended 
to throw discredit on Saul and his tribe and family. The out¬ 
rage takes place in Gibeah, a place specially connected with 
Saul; and that it is perpetrated on a Lcvite incre ases its heinous- 
ness ; while the inhospitable character of the inhabitants conies 
out, not only in their disgraceful conduct, but in the fact that 
the only man who offers entertainment is not a native of the 
place. Saul’s tribe consents to the crime, and refuses to bur- 
render the authors of it. Jahesh-gilead, which Saul had res¬ 
cued from the Ammonites, and whose inhabitants had rescued 
Saul's body from the Phil., is the only place which did not join 
in the holy war against B., and is destroyed for this. The 
details also recall the conduct of the men of Sodom. It is true 
that the coincidences with points in Saul’s history are very 
striking. Vet it is difficult to resist the conviction that there 
must he a hist, basis for ehs. 10 and 21, and for so much of oh. 
20 as relates the extermination of a large part of the tribe. 
That the whole of Israel took part cannot he maintained ; 
perhaps Judah (201H), to which the murdered woman belonged, 
took the chief part in inflicting vengeance. See Moor e(./ml<jes, 
in loc.), who argues forcibly for the view taken here. 

2. A great-grandson of Benjamin (1 Ch 7 10 ). 3. 

One of those who bad married a foreign wife 
(Ezr 10 32 , prob. same as B. of Noli 3* 12 s1 ). 

A. S. l’EAKE. 

BENJAMIN, GATE.— See Jerusalem. 

BENO (ij? ‘ bis son ’).—In both AV and HV a 
proper name in 1 Ch 2T-°* 27 , but we should perhaps 
lender, ‘of Jaaziah /tit son, even the sons of 
Merari by Jaaziah his son' (Ouf. Jlrb. Lex, s.v.). 

J. A. Selbie. 

BEN0NI.— See Benjamin. 

BEN-Z0HETH (nrfir^).—A man of Judah (1 Ch 
4 20 ). The text appears to be corrupt. 

BE0N (|y?), Nu 32 8 .— See Baal-Meon. 

BE0R (*ity3 ‘a burning,’ Bewp).— 1. Father of 
Balaam, Nu 22* 24 3 * 15 J, Jos 24 9 E (LXX omits), 
also Nu 31 8 , Dt 23 4 , Jos 13®, Mic 0 R , 2 F 2 1B (Bosor, 
AV and RVm). 2. Father of Bela, king of Edom, 
Gn 3G 33 J, 1 Ch l 43 . G. H. Batteesby. 

BERA (i/13, etym. and meaning unknown).— 
King of Sodom at time of Chedorlaomer’s invasion 
(Gn 14 2 ). 

BERACAH (n;r# 1 blessing,’ AV Berachah).—One 
of Saul’s brethren who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Ch 12 s ). 

BERACAH, Valley (np- jj), 2 Ch 20 2 « only.- 4 The 
valley of blessing,’ where Jehoshaphat gave thanks 
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for victory over the Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Edomites, who had marched from Engedi to Tekoa 
(vv. a ' 20 ). The name survives at the ruin BreikiU 
on the main road from Jerusalem to llebron, west 
of Tekoa. See further in Robinson, BJi ii. 189; 
Thomson, Land and Booh, i. 317; G. A. Smith, Hist. 
Geog. of Holy Land, 272; and SIVB vol. iii. sheet xxi. 

0. R. Cond Kit. 

BERAIAH (n ‘ J" hath created ’).—A man of 
Benjamin (1 Ch 8 21 ). 

BEREA {Bepta, 1 Mac 9 4 ). —See Berusa. 

BEREAYE, now restricted to the loss of relatives 
or friends, onco meant to deprive of any possession. 
Thus Ec 4 8 * For whom do I labour, and b. (RV 
‘deprive,* Heb. ipno) my soul of good?’ In this 
sense * bereft,’ an alternative past tense and past 
ptep. with ‘ bereaved/ is still used. Bereft, not 
in AV, is given by RV at 1 Ti 6 5 ‘ b. of the truth * 
(AV ‘ destitute/ Gr. direaTepn/ili'os). RV also 
introduces bereavement, Ts 49 20 ‘ The children of 
thy b.’ (T 1 ?^ that is, says Cheyne, who adopts 
the same rendering, ‘ those born while Zion 
thought herself bereft of all her children *; AV 
* the children which thou shalt have, after thou 
hast lost the other’). RV introduces further the 
very rare word bereaver, Kzk 36 18 ‘ a b. of thy 
nation,’ of which the latest example found by Oxf. 
Eng. Diet, is in W. Hall, Man's Gt. Enemy (1624): 

‘ Of soule and bodie’s good lice’s a bereauer.* 

J. Hastings. 

BERECHIAH (.r^p, abbrev. from ‘J" 

blesseth’).—1. Father of Asaph (1 Ch 6 3y , AV 
Berachiah). 2. Son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3 2u ). 3. 

Father of Meslmllam, one of Nehemiah’s chiefs 
(Neh 3 4 * 80 6 1 *). 4. A Levito guard of the ark (1 Ch 

9 16 16“). 5. Father of the prophet Zechariah (Zee 
l 1 ). 6 . An Eplnaimito chief (2 Ch 28 12 ). See 

Genealogy. J. A. Selbik. 

BERED (Person).— See Bkcher. 

BERED (Yi* ‘hail’!?), Gn 1C 14 ).—1. A place be¬ 
tween Beersheba and Beer-lahai-roi. The Targum 
of pseudo - Jonathan identifies it with Halu$a, 
now Halasah, the Elusa of Ptolemy, where there 
are extensive ruins 13 miles south of Beersheba. 
The ecclesiastical history of Elusa in this era is 
given by Robinson, i. 201, 202. Jerome says the 
inhabitants in his time called it Barec. Possibly 
this was the correct name, as such a change is 
not likely to occur in speech, but could very 
easily indeed be made in writing by the change 
o; 1 into i. At llalasah there is a distinct bend 
on the hills and the valley between them, such 
as might most naturally suggest the name tq 
‘a knee.’ See map in Trumbull’s Kadesh Barnea. 

A. Henderson. 

BERI (ns, perhaps=nag, Oxf. Heb. Lex., and 
connected with ns? ‘a well’).—A division of the 
Asherite clan Zophah, 1 Ch 7 86 . See Bekites. 

W. H. Bennett. 

BERIAH (njp£).—The etymology is quite un¬ 
certain, the root inn not being used in Hebrew. 
The root occurs in Arabic in the senses of mount , 
excel, be munificent. The name may have meant 
distinguished , hero, or chieftain, The statement 
in 1 Ch 7 s ® that Beriah 2 was so called ‘ because it 
went evil (nyj3, lit. ‘in evil’) with his house/ in¬ 
dicates what the name in course of time may have 
come to suggest, and does not give its original 
etymology. 1. A son of Asher , and the clan 
descended from him. Gn 46 17 (P, probably late 
stratum), Nu 26 444a (P), l Ch 7 80 - 81 include B. 
among the sons of Asher, and make him the 
ancestor of the clans of Heber and Malchiel, who 
are mentioned as his sons. In the LXX, how¬ 


ever, of Nu 26 45 (LXX 2W ) the clause ‘of the sons 
of Beriah’ is omitted, probably by an oversight, 
so that Heber and Malchiel appear as direct de¬ 
scendants of Asher. In Nu 26 44 , B. is the ancestor 
of ‘ the clan of the Berlitcs’ ('ynjn nr?^ ; p). 2. A son 
of Ephraim, and a clan descended f rom him. This 
clan in later times included large Ben ja mite elements . 
B. is not included in the list of Ephraimitic clans in 
Nu 26 85 ' 87 (P); hut in 1 Ch 7 20 ' : ® we read, ‘And 
the sons of Ephraim; Shuthelah, and Bored his 
son, and Tahath his son, and Eleadah his son, and 
Tahath his son, and Zabad his son, and Shuthelah 
liis son, and Ezer, and Elead, whom the men of Gath 
that were born in the land slew, because they came 
down to take away their cattle. And Ephraim, their 
father, mourned many days, and his brethren came 
in to comfort him. And he went in to his wife, and 
she conceived, and he called his name B., because it 
went evil with his house.’ The mention of Ephraim 
at first sight suggests that this episode occurred at 
the beginning of the sojourn in Egypt; hut Ezer 
and Elead appear to be brothers oi the second 
Shuthelah, ana six generations are mentioned be¬ 
tween them and Ephraim. They came down to 
Gath, presumably from the neighbouring highlands 
of Ephraim. ‘Ephraim* and ‘liis brethren’ can 
scarcely mean the patriarchs, who lived and died 
in Egypt. Actual sons of Ephraim must have 
come from Egypt, across the desert, past Phil, and 
Can. towns. A simple and probable explanation 
seems to he that the chronicler is using a natural 
and common (cf. Jg 21 1 - 6 ) figure to describe the 
distress in the tribe of Ephraim when two of its 
clans were cut oil, the sympathy of the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes, and the fact that a new clan Beriah was 
formed to replace those that were cut off. This 
new clan was partly Benjamite. Tn 1 Ch 8 13 we read 
of two Bern ami tes, * Beriah and Shcma, who were 
heads of fathers' houses of the inhabitants of 
Aijalon, who put to flight the inhabitants of Gath/ 
The episode was probably somewhat as follows :— 
Two Enhraimite clans, Ezer and Elead, set out to 
drive the cattle ‘of the men of Gath, who were 
born in the land/ i.e. of the aboriginal Avvites, 
who had been dispossessed by the Philistines, but 
still retained some pasture lands. The Ephraimites 
were defeated, and nearly all the fighting men of 
the two clans perished. The victors invaded 
Ephraim, whose border districts, stripped of their 
defenders, lay at the mercy of the enemy. The 
Benjamite clans Beriah and Shema, then occupy¬ 
ing Aijalon, came to the rescue and drove back the 
invaders. The grateful Ephraimites invited their 
allies to occupy the vacant territory, and, in all 
probability, to marry the widows and daughters 
of their slaughtered kinsmen. Hence B. is some¬ 
times reckoned as Enhraimite and sometimes as 
Benjamite. (Cf. Bertneau, also Expositor's Bible, 
on l Ch 7 and 8.) 3 .A Levite of the clan Gcrshom , 

1 Ch 23 10 * ll . 

Beriites.—See under 1 above. 

W. H. Bennett. 

BERITES (ong) occurs only in the account of 
Joab’s pursuit of the rebel Sheba, in the obscure 
and doubtful passage 2 S 20 18 ' 1B ‘ Joab . . . went 
through all the tribes of Israel unto Abel, and to 
Beth-maaeah, and all the Berites: and they were 
gathered together, and went also after him. And 
they came and besieged him in Abel/ etc. (RV). 
The MT apparently intends to state that Joab 
came to the district of the Berites, possibly de¬ 
scendants of Beri, and that all the tribes of 
Israel gathered together, etc. According, however, 
to Driver, Text of Samuel , 264, the MT yields no 
intelligible sense if ‘all the Berites’ is coupled to 
what precedes; went after (vqnx >»bn) must mean 
to go into a place after any one. He understands 
that Sheba went through all the tribes of Israel to 
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Abel, and the Berites—or rather Bichrites (seo 
below)—followed him into Abel as allies. Both 
Driver and Buddo (Sam. in Haunt’s Sacred Books 
of OT) follow Klostermann m reading Q'"P 3 
liichrites , for on# Berites, after the LXX 4v Xappd. 
Sheba is styled * ben Bikhri.’ Many others read 
onrq choice young men , after Vulg. viri electi. 

W. H. Bennett. 

BERNICE or BERENICE (B epvUri ).— See Herod. 

BERCEA. —Two places bearing this name fall to 
be noticed, along with a third which appears as 
Berea. 1. Bertea (B^poia or \ttppoia), a Macedonian 
city, which was the scene of brief but fruitful mis¬ 
sionary work by St. Paul, after Jewish hostility 
had driven him away from Thessalonica (Ac 
17 1<M4 ). was situated in the district called 
Emathia (Ptol. iii. 12), at the eastern base of 
Mount Bermius (Strabo, vii. 26), about 30 miles 
S. of Pella, and 50 S.W. of Thessalonica. It was 
an old town, whose natural advantages in a well- 
watered and fertile district gave to it considerable 
population and importance, which it still retains 
under the name of Verria or Kara Feria (see the 
interesting description in Leake, NG iii. 290-292). 
The Jewish residents in St. Paul’s time were not 
only numerous enough to have a synagogue, liko 
those in Thessalonica, but are commended as nobler 
in disposition (euyevtarepoi) than they, in respect of 
their readiness to receive the word preached, and 
daily to examine what they heard by the light of 
their own Scriptures ; so that many Jews believed, 
as well as not a few women of Greek nationality and 
‘honourable estate’ (evaxvn&uv). When Jewish 
zealots from Thessalonica came thither and stirred 
up fresh troubles, the newly-converted ‘ brethren ’ 
at once sent St. Paul out of the city ‘ to go as far 
as to ’ (£wy, rather than as it were ’) the sea, by 
which he went on to Athens, leaving Silas and 
Timotheus behind at Bercea. Sopater, another of 
St. Paul’s associates, is designated as a Bercean 
(Ac 20 4 ). Tradition made Onesimus first bishop 
of the Church (Const. Ap. vii. 46). 

2. In 2 Mac 13 4 Beroea appears as the place at 
which Antiochus Eupator caused Menelaus, the 
former high priest, to be put to death. This Beroca 
was the well-known Syrian town now called Haleb 
or Aleppo; it lay between Hierapolis and Antioch, 
about one and a half day’s journey from either; 
it was named by Seleucus Nikator after the Mace¬ 
donian city ; it became in the Middle Ages the 
capital of a Saracenic power, resuming its earlier 
name of Haleb; and though it has suffered much 
during the present century from earthquake, 
plague, and cholera, it remains an imposing and 
important city of about 100,000 inhabitants. 

3. At 1 Mac 9 4 Berea (Be/^a) is mentioned as 

a place to which Bacchides, after ‘ encamping 
against Jerusalem,’ removed, whilo Judas lay en¬ 
camped at Elasa prior to the battle in which the 
latter fell. It is now generally identified with 
Beeroth (Jos 9 17 ) or Beroth (1 Es 6 19 ), the modern 
Birch , situated about ten miles north of Jems., 
on the main road to Nablds and the north. Eor 
description of ruined church there, see SWP vol. 
iii. p. 88 f. William P. Dickson. 

BEROTH.— See Beeroth. 

BEROTHAH (np’n- 1 ), Ezk 47 1# ; Berothal prih»), 
2 S 8 8 , but in 1 Cli 18 8 , Cun (see Kittel, ad loc.). — 
A Syrian city. The first cited passage seems to 
show that Beirflt is not intended, since the town 
lay between Hamath and Damascus. The name 
probably signifies ‘ fir trees,’ and is thought to 
survive in Wddy Brissa y on the eastern slope of 
Lebanon, near Kadesh on the Orontes. 

C. R. Conder. 


BEROTHITE (vn 3 ), 1 Ch ll 39 ; Becrothite (vh#*), 
2 S 42 . 8.6 .9 23»7—An inhalant of Beeroth. 

BERYL.—See Stones, Precious. 

BERZELUS.—See Zorzellkus. 

BESAI (’D5).—‘Children of B.,’ Nethinim who 
returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2 49 , Neh 7 M ;=Basthai, 

1 Es 5 31 ). 

BESIDE, BESIDES.—These two forms seem to 
have been used in 1611 (and earlier) indifferently ; 
cf. Mk 3 21 ‘ He is beside himself,’ 2 Co 5 13 ‘ whether 
we be besides (so 1611) ourselves,’ and Ac 26 34 
‘Paul, thou art beside thyself’ ; again, as to Ac 
26 24 , Tindale, who introduces this tr n , has ‘ besides,’ 
Cranmer * beside,’ the Geneva ‘ besides,’ AV 
‘ beside.’ Modern edd. of AV give * beside ’ 125 
times, ‘besides’ only 8 times, but in ed. of 1611 
the relative proportion was closer. 

Treating both forms as one word, then, b. is 
either an adv. or a prep., and the meaning is ‘ by 
the side of.’ But the side may be reached cither 
from a position that is farther off or from one that 
is still nearer. Compare Ps 23 2 ‘ He leadeth me b. 
(Sy) the still waters,’ Is 32 20 ‘ Blessed are ye that 
sow b. (*?y) all waters,’ or 1 S 19 3 ‘ l will go out and 
stand b. (t^) iny father,’ with Mt 14 21 ‘ five thou¬ 
sand men, b. (x^pls) women and children,’ or Gaule 
(1629), ‘ Oh, doe him not the wrong to look b. him, 
for if you see him not, hee comes by to no purpose ’; 
or Foxe, Acts and Mon. ii. 384, * He put the new 
Pope Alexander b. the cushion and was made pope 
himself.’ Hence b. expresses either addition or 
separation. 

1. Addition.— Gn 19 12 ‘ Hast thou here any b. ?’ 
(Tiy); Mt25 20 ‘ 1 have gained b. (tri) them five talents 
more’; Lk 24 21 ‘ Yea and b. (< ibv ) all this’; 2P 1® 
‘And b. this, . . . add to your faith virtue’ (Gr. ko.1 
avrb tovto ltV 1 Yea, and for this very cause ’); 
Pliilem v. 19 ‘thou owest unto me even thine own 
self b.’ (irpoo-fxpelXeii); Sir 17 n ‘ B. this he gave them 
knowledge’ (TrpoartOrjKev aureus). 

2. Separation.—J os 22 29 ‘God forbid that we 
should rebel ... to build an altar . . . b. (i^p 
‘ separate from ’) the altar of the Lord our God 
that is before his tabernacle’ (AV ‘beside,’ KV 
‘besides’); Is43 T1 ‘b. me (ny^;?) there is no Saviour.’ 
Hence arises the expression ‘ beside oneself ’ which 
occurs three times, Mk 3* 1 , 2 Co 5 18 (both ^hrrT^iu), 
Ac26 24 ((xalvop.ai). Compare ‘ b. the mark 1 ; ‘ b. the 
real issue’ (Eroude); ‘ lake an enchanted maid b. 
her wits ’ (Hood); ‘I felt quite b. myself for joy 
and gratitude ’ (Q. Victoria); ‘ A Lye is properly an 
outward Signification of something contrary to, or, 
at least, b. the inward Sense of the Mind’ (South). 

J. Hastings. 

BES0DEIAH Neh 3 6 ).—Meshullam, the 

son of Besodeiah, took part in repairing the Old 
Gate. The name means, perhaps, ‘ In the secret of 
jy n; iSd?, cf. Jer 23 18 - 22 . II. A. White. 

BESOM.—Is 14 28 only, ‘ I will sweep it with the 
b. of destruction ’ (N£Kt?D, from kuni? tr d here ‘sweep,’ 
so lit. ‘I will sweep it with the sweeper of de¬ 
struction ’; cf. Q'a mud, mire ; and for the simile 
Is 30 28 ‘ to sift the nations with the sieve of vanity ’ 
[RVm * destruction,’ Cheyne ‘ annihilation,’ Heb. 
ki^]). The besom, though used in earlier Eng. and 
still locally as a mere synonym for ‘broom’ (cf. 
Lyly, Euphues , 1580, ‘There is no more difference 
betweene them than between a Broome and a 
Beesome ’), is properly made, not of broom, but of 
heath, in Devonshire called bisam or bassam. 

J. Hastings 

BESOR, Brook (n’tfeqin Vnj), 1S 30 9 - 10 * 91 —A torrenjj 
apparently south or south-west of Ziklagjj^jjjj^ 
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way to the country of the Amalekites and Egypt, in 
the Tih desert. The name has not been recovered. 
It is identified by Guerin with the Wady Jlazze, 
which flows into the sea S.W. of Gaza. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BESTEAD.—Is 8 21 only, * hardly b. and hungry.’ 
‘Bestead’ (the proper spelling is bested , the other 
arose from a supposed connexion with bestead , to 
help) means simply ‘ placed,’ and that is its 
meaning here. Tne lieu, is one word, nypj, niph. 
ptep. from ny,7 f to be hard. Amer. RV has ‘sore 
distressed,’ Clieyne ‘ hard-prest.* J. HASTINGS. 

BESTIALITY.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

BESTOW (from hi or be and stow a place) means 
in mod. Eng. to confer as a gift, but is used in AV 
in other obsolete senses. 1. To place, 1 K 10 2fl 
‘ chariots and . . . horsemen whom he b ed in the 
cities for chariots’ (RV ‘in the chariot cities’). 
Cf. Shaks. Temp. V. i. 299— 

4 Henc©, and brstow your luggage where you found it.’ 

2. To lay up in store, to stow away, Lk 12 17 
* I have no room where to b. my fruits.’ 3. To 
apply to a special use, 2 K 12 J5 ‘ the money to be 
b c, ‘ on workmen ’ ; Dt 14 2G * thou shalt b. that 
money for whatsoever thy soul lusteth after ’; 1 Co 
i;p 4 though I b. all my goods to feed the poor’ (Gr. 
i puiilfa to feed by giving morsels, from a mor¬ 

sel). 4. To spend (without special application), 1 Co 
12 28 4 those members of the body winch we think to 
be less honourable, upon these we b. more abundant 
honour’ ( TrepirlOrj/u , RVm ‘ put on ’); Jn 4 38 4 1 sent 
you to reap that whereon ye h*** 1 no labour ’ (Koiridw, 
RV 4 whereon ye have not laboured ’). Cf.— 

4 Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me?’ 

Shaks. Jul. Cces. v. v. 61. 

J. Hastings. 

BETAH (noa), 2 S 8 8 .—See Tibhatii. 

BETANE (Bcurd/'T?), Jth l 9 . — A place apparently 
south of Jerusalem, and not Bethany. It may be 
the same as Bethanoth. C. It. CoNDER. 

BETEN (193), Jos 19 2 ”. — A town of Asher, 
noticed next to Aelishaph. The site is doubtful. 
Tn the fourth century ( Unomasticon, s.v. Batline) 
it was shown 8 Roman miles east of Ptolemais 
(Aceo), and then called Bebeten or Bethbetcn. 
The place intended appears to be the present 
village El B'anch , which would be suitable for 
the position of Beten. See SWT vol. i. sheet v. 

C. it. Conder. 

BETH (2), the second letter of the Heb. alphabet 
(see Alphabet). Beth is the heading or title of 
the second part of l\s 119, and each verse of that 
part begins with this letter (see Psalms). In lieb. 
both (n'3) is the construct form of hayith (rrj) 4 a 
house,’ and enters into the composition of many 
place-names. See Bayitii, Names. 

BETHABARA (ByOaftapd, Heb. n'3 4 place of 
passing over,’ Jn l 28 AV only).—It was east of the 
river, and a day’s distance at most from Cana of 
Galilee (2 1 ). The reading in K A B C is Bethany 
(so RV), as in the time of Origen, who, how¬ 
ever, regarded this as incorrect. The traditional 
site, from the 4th cent. a.d. ( Onomaslicon, s.v.) was 
at the ford east of Jericho; but this is clearly 
much too far south. The name survives at the 
ford called ’ Abdrah , north-east of Bethshean, and 
this is the only place where this name occurs in 
Palestine. The site is as near to Cana as any point 
on the Jordan, and within a day’s journey. See 
SWP vol. ii. sheet ix. c. R. Conder. 

BETH-ANATH ‘temple of Anath,’ so 


Nestle, Baethgen, Meyer), Jos 19 !8 , Jg l 33 . —A 
town of Naphtali, now the village * Ainatha , in the 
mountains of Upper Galilee. {SWP vol. i. sheet iv.) 
See Daberatii for the early Egyptian notice. 

C. R. Conder. 

BETH-ANOTH (n’uinrs, perhaps ‘temple of 
'Anath’), Jos 15 0y .—A town in the mountains of 
Judah near Gcdor. Tt is the present Belt ' Aimln , 
S.E. of Halhul. SWP vol. iii. sheet xxi. 

G. R. Conder. 

BETHANY ( TlridavLa ). —1. A village near Jeru¬ 
salem (Mt21 17 ), near Bethphage, and at the Mount of 
Olives (Mk U 1 , cf. Um 12 ), where was Simon’s house 
(14 3 ), on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem by 
Olivet (Lk 19 29 ); the home of Lazarus, about lifteen 
furlongs, or less than two English miles, from the 
city (J11 ll 1 * 18 12 1 ). The situation agrees with that 
of the village El'Azeriyeh, * The place of Lazarus,’ 
where it has been placed since tne 4th cent. A.D. 
(See Onomasticon, s.v. Bethania.) The name 
means perhaps ‘house of dates.’ It is a small 
stone village, on the south-east slope of Olivet, 
north of the Jericho road, surrounded with fig- 
gardens and terrace-walls. The most conspicuous 
feature is the tall square tower in the centre of the 
village, which belonged to the convent of St. 
Lazarus, founded by queen Milicent in A.D. 1147 
for Benedictine nuns. There is a vault below, 
converted into a diminutive rock-cut chapel by 
apses cut to the east. This is shown as the tomn 
of Lazarus. A church was shown at this spot in 
the 4th century, but the ancient rock-cut tombs 
are farther to tne east beside the road. See SWP 
vol. iii. sheet xvii., and Neubauer, Gtog. Ted. 
s.v., for the Talmudic notices. 2. RV of Jn l 28 . 
See Basiian, Betiiabara. C. R. Conder. 

BETH-ARABAH (rgnj/rr n^), ‘place of the Arabah’ 
(wh. see), Jos 15 G,G1 18- 2 ; Arabah, 18 18 . -A place in 
the Jericho plain, apparently north of Beth-lioglah, 
in the ‘wilderness. In the last cited passage 
the district only is mentioned. The name has 
not been recovered. C. R. Conder. 

BETH-ARBEL (Vn^-in rrs), llos 10 14 only.—The 
site is quite uncertain. It- is said to have been 
spoiled by Shalinan (perhaps Shalmaneser m.), and 
may have been in Syria. Two places called 
Arbela exist in Palestine, one (now trhid) west of 
the Sea of Galilee (Jos. Ant. XII. xi. 1), the other 
(frbia) in the extreme north of Gilead, both 
noticed in the lth cent. A.D. {Oman. s.v. Arbela). 
(See Schrader, KAT 2 440 11’. ; G. A. Smith, Twelve 
Prophets, 217, n. 5; Wellli., Kl. Pronh. 123.) 

C. R. Conder. 

BETHASMOTH (BouOaajjubd), 1 Es 5 18 .—Eor Beth- 
azmaveth. 

BETH-AYEN (p v s n '3 ‘house of iniquity,’ or 
‘idolatry’?).--Close to Ai (Jos 7 2 ), by the wilder¬ 
ness (18 12 ), north-west of Miclnnash (l S 13 fi ), and 
on the way to Aijalon (14 23 ), still inhabited in the 
8th cent. B.O. (Hos 5 8 ). The ‘calves of Bothaven’ 
were probably those at Bethel close by (Hos 10°). 
Bethel is prob. meant also in Hos 4 18 5 8 (see Am 5 5 ) 
10 8 (Aven). The name may have been altered 
from original pa rv* ‘house of wealth.’ See 
Bethel, p. 278 a . C. R. Conder. 

BETH-AZMAYETH (Neh 7*).—See Azmaveth. 
BETH-BAAL-MEON (Jos I3 17 ). —See Baal-Meon. 

BETH-BARAH (.T 13 rva), Jg 7“.— Near Jordan 
and the valley of Jezreel. Some suppose it to be 
the same as Bethabara, in which case the guttural 
has been lost in copying. The situation would 
suit. See Bethabara. C. R. Conder. 
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BETHBASI (Bcu OfiaaL), 1 Mac 9® 2 - w .— Jos. {Ant. 
XIII. i. 5) reads Bethhoglah. The name has not 
been recovered. Jonathan and Simon the llas- 
monaeaiis here hid in the desert of Jericho. It may 
represent an ancient n'3, or ‘place of marshes.’ 

C. R. Conder. 

BETH-BIRI (’«“}? n'j), 1 Ch 4 :il . — A town of 
Simeon, perhaps textual error for n'3 Jos 19® 
= Lebaotn, Jos 15 sa . The ruin Birth on the west 
slopes of the Debir hills may be intended. See 
Slvl* vol. iii. sheet xxiv. C. K. Conder. 

BETH-CAR (">■) n' 3 ), ‘place of a lamb,’ 1 S 7 11 . 
— The Peshitta reads Beth-jashan (see Siien). 
The whole topography of this episode is doubtful, 
for the sites of Mizneh and Ebenezer are uncer¬ 
tain. Beth-car evidently stood above a valley 
by which the Philistines lied from the hills near 
Jerusalem. The present 'Ain Kdrim, a village 
overlooking the upper part of the valley of Sorelc, 
west of Jerusalem, would be a possible site. It 
is the later Carom (added verse, LXX Jos 15 6y ). 
See Beth-Hacciikrkm. €. R. Conder. 

BETH - DAGON (j^yri';? ‘ house of Dagon,’ B yO- 
oa Hocyadt^X).—The name of two different towns 
mentioned in OT, 1. One of these (Jos 15 4i ) is in the 
territory of Judah, in the second of the four groups 
of the cities of the lowland or Shephclnh, and is 
provisionally identified with Bcit-aejan , about 4 
miles S. E. of Joppa. 2. The other (Jos UP 7 ) was one 
of the border cities of Asher, apparently to the E. 
of Carmel, and is not identified. There is another 
Bcit-clejan , however, farther to the N., and perhaps 
yet others (see G. A. Smith’s J list. Gcog. p. 332 n., 
p. 403 n.), indicating that there were many Betli- 
dagons. Jos. mentions a Dagon ‘beyond Jericho’ 
( Wars, 1 . ii. 3; Ant. XIII. viii. 1). Perhaps this 
points to a time when the worship of Dagon was 
widely disseminated, both in and out of the Phil, 
country. However, the name may mean 110 more 
than ‘corn house.’ See Dagon. In the time of 
llezekiah, Sennacherib captured the Beth-dagon 
near Joppa (Smith, Assyr, Disc. y. 303). 

W. J. Beecher. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM (D’pSrn n '3 ‘house of two 
fig-cakes’?).—In Jer 48 22 mentioned with Dibon and 
Nebo, see Almon-Diblathatm ; the next camp to 
Dibon before Nebo (Nu 33 4Ut *). It is thought by 
some to be the Diblath of Ezk 6 14 ; but this seems 
impossible. The name (which occurs on the 
Moabite Stone, 1. 30) has not been found in Moab. 

C. It. Conder. 

BETH-EDEN (Am 1° marg.). —See Eden. 

BETHEL (Sxn '3 ‘house of Cod,’ LXX Bcufl^A, 
Jos. Bi 70 t )\ 7r6Ats) is usually identified with 

the modern lie tin {PEF Memoirs , vol. ii. p. 305), 
about four hours N. of Jerusalem, on the NablCls 
road (Jg SI 19 ), though the ancient town may have 
lain farther N. than the present village (Baed. 
BalastA p. 215). The situation is high up (2880 ft.) 
in the central range; lienee the mention of ‘ hill- 
country’ (Gn 12 8 , Jos 1G 1 , Jg 4°, 1 S 13 a ), and the 
use of the verb ‘ to go up,’ in connexion with Bethel 
(Gn 35 1 , Jos IG 1 , Jg l 22 20 18 - 26 - 81 , 1 S 10 3 , IIos 4 16 ). 

The earlier name of Bethel was Luz (Gn 28 19 R, 
35® R, 48 s P, Jos 18 13 P, Jg l 23 J). In Jos 16 2 
JE, however, a distinction is made between the 
two places (‘from Bethel to Luz’). Perhaps, there¬ 
fore, the spot where Jacob spent the night was not 
actually in Luz, but in its neighbourhood.* 

* Dillmann, Genesis*, p. 887. Jos HJ 5 * might be rendered 
‘from Bethel-Liua*; but this would imply that Bethel is deter¬ 
mined by Luz, whereas everywhere else it is Luz that is 
determined by Bethel, the better-known place. ‘ Ltiza,' then, 
may be a gloss inserted to accommodate the passage to Jos 
I8h\ Tho LXX has tho name not here (16’-)» but at the end of 
▼.L Diliin. Num. Deut. Josh,.* p. 639. 
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Eusebius, in the Onomasticon {s.v. Aoufd), places 
Luz of Joseph 9 miles from Neapolis, Jerome 
(Onomast. ib.) 3 ‘in tertio lapide Neapoleos’; but 
neither of these distances can be right. Tho 
Talmud mentions some curious legends in con¬ 
nexion with Luz : ‘ where blue wool is dyed; a 
place which neither Sennacherib nor Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar could take, and where the angel of death is 
powerless,’ etc.* Another town called Luz was 
founded by a man of Bethel in the land of the 
Ilittites (Jg l 20 ). 

The first mention of Bethel occurs in the account 
of Abraham’s immigration : the patriarch pitches 
his tent in the neighbourhood of Bethel, builds an 
altar, and worships J". He visits this sanctuary 
a second time, on his return from Egypt (Gn 12 8 
13 3 * 4 J). But the origin of the name, and the 
foundation of the sanctuary, is especially con¬ 
nected with a memorable episode in the life of 
Jacob. Two divergent accounts exist. According 
to the one, Jacob encounters the vision at Luz in 
tho course of his flight to lJaran (Gn 28 10 22 ); this 
is tho earlier narrative, and belongs to JE ; accord¬ 
ing to the other, God appears to him on his 
return from Paddan-aram, many years later (Gn 
35 1M3 * lfi ): this is the account of P. 

a. To take the earlier narrative first. It is 
composite in structure. The two documents, J 
and E, are interwoven, and differ considerably in 
details. In J (vv. la * w * 1Uft ), J" appears standing 
beside Jacob, and repeats the promise made to 
Abraham (12 3 13 1410 J), adapting it to the circum¬ 
stances of Jacob, whose words on awaking arc, 
‘ Surelv J" is in this place, and 1 knew it not. And 
he called the name of the place Bethel’ {house- of 
El).i In E ( 1(M2 *1?- a °- , « M ), on the other hand, we 
hear of the stone pillow, of the ladder, and of the 
angels ; Jacob’s exclamation is, ‘ This is none other 
but the house of God,’ etc. ; lie sets up the stone 
as a pillar {mazzeba), anoints it with oil, and 
makes a solemn vow. 

It is difficult to account for these divergences. 
Some authorities, such as Well hausen ,X suppose 
that J contained an independent narrative ; others, 
as Kuenen,§ hold that we have here, not the work 
of J, but a passage expanded and modified from 
E by ‘a follower of J^; according to the latter 
scholar, J probably carried back the consecration of 
Bethel to Abraham and not to Jacob (Gn 12 s ; cf. 13 3 ). 

b. In the later account of P (Gn So 2 * 13,15 ) there 
is no mention of the characteristic features of the 
earlier narrative. The salient points here seern 
to be that God changes Jacob’s name to Israel, 
and the name Bethel is given to the place because 
God spake with him there. God reveals Himself 
by the name El-Shaddai, and the promise (vv. 11 * 12 ) 
is cast into the form characteristic of P. This 
account is referred to again in 48 3 P. 

In IIos 12 4 the vision at Bethel comes after 
Jacob’s wrestling, i.e. after hia return from Paddan- 
aram, as in P, though not necessarily implying 
that Hosea used this narrative. H In the subsequent 

* Talm. Bab. Sota, 466; Bereshith Rabba, ch. 69. See Ncubauor, 
Gbogr. du Talm. p. 156. 

f Cf. Beth-Shemesh, Beth-Dagon (Jos 1641), Beth-Poor 
(Dt 8*-»), Beth-Baal-Moon (Jos 13B). 

J Comp, de Hex. p. 83. Tho variations which occur in the terms 
of tho promise In v . 14 when compared with the other promises 
In J (Gn 12» 18 14 lyis 22 lH ) are explained by supposing that J 
here has been worked over by a later hand. 

§ Hexateuch, p. 147. The ‘follower of J’ incorporated 12 8b 
almost word for word in v.D, and modified E in v.- lb ; thus 
vv.W .10 become homogeneous with 22 14 - 18 . It will be noticed 
that both views involve a modification of J in a lesser or greater 
degree. 

| Gn 869-15 has been expanded by tho redactor with extracts 
from JE, e.g. in v.14. The mazzeba and libation are quite 
foreign to P. The word ‘again,* v.», is not original, but was 
insorted to harmonise with G 11 28i»>f-. It is the second visit 
to Bethel rccordod by E (85L8-«-7), once, perhaps, a fuller 
narrative, which lies behind the prophet’s words. Kuen. io. 
p. 228. 
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narrative E records the command to return to 
Bethel, where Jacob had set up and anointed a 
pillar; now he builds an altar in memory of tho 
revelation years before (Gn 35 1 * 3 * 6 * 7 ). ‘ And he 

called the name of tho place El-Bethel.’ # Nothing 
is said of the fulfilment of the vow to dedicate 
a tenth promised in 28 22b ; but this particular is 
generally held to have been inserted later. On 
the occasion of this second visit Deborah, Itebekah’s 
nurse, died, and was buried * below Bethel, under 
the oak.’ 

Thus tradition connected Bethel with tho patri¬ 
archal history; and the connexion is a witness to 
the high antiquity of the sanctuary. It has been 
supposed that, like many other sanctuaries, such as 
Jerusalem, Jericho, Shechem, Hebron, etc., Bethel 
was originally a Canaanite holy place, and that 
after it had passed into the hands of the Israelites 
it was adopted into Israelite traditions, and 
assigned a patriarchal consecration. On the other 
hand, there is no clear evidence that Bethel was a 
Canaanite sanctuary; all that the OT knows 
about its earlier history is that its ancient name 
was Luz ; so we are justified in concluding that its 
sanctity was of purely Israelite origin.f At the 
same time, it possessed a sanctity independent of 
the dedication which Jacob is said to have given 
it. It was a haunt of angels, a place where a 
ladder was always fixed between earth and heaven; 
and when Jacob passed the night there he saw it.J 
It was not so much that J" found Jacob, as that 
Jacob was unconsciously guided to find J" there. 

The setting up and anointing of the pillar in 
Bethel is important as illustrating primitive re¬ 
ligious ideas. Several of these pillars are men¬ 
tioned in the history of Jacob (Gn 31 43 35 20 E ; 
cf. Jos 24' J,! E), and the narratives give the impres¬ 
sion that they were memorial-stones, marking the 
scene of a divine revelation. But this was not 
their primary significance. It is the stone of 
Bethel, not the place, that is called *a house of 
God’ (Gn 28- 2 ), the stone being regarded as the 
shrine of the Deity, and the symbol of llis 
presence. § 

In the Book of Joshua Bethel is mentioned 
several times in connexion with the capture of Ai 
(Jos 7 3 8 0,12,17 JE); its inhabitants assisted those 
of Ai in attacking the Israelites (Jos 8 17 ). The 
Deuteronomie compiler of Jos defines the situation 
of Ai by Bethel, showing the importance of the 
place in his day, and mentions a king of Bethel 
(Jos 12 w * 10 D 2 ). 

A frontier town on the S. border of Joseph (Jos 
16J’* JE), and on the N. border of Benjamin (Jos 
18 B)> it is reckoned as belonging sometimes to 

Benjamin (Jos 18 aa P), sometimes to Ephraim 
(Jg l 22f * J, i Ch 7“ 8 ). Lying on the frontier, it 
must have changed hands from time to time; e.g. 

* That, is, El of Bethel ; a local name of J", pointing to a belief 
in a local deity inhabiting this particular spot. Cf. the name 
cl the mazzeho of ISheehem, 4 El God of Israel’ (Gn 33*>), and 
of tho place where Abraham saoriliced the ram (Gn 22 14 ); 
so, too, El-rot, the God of the well of Lahai-rot (Gn 1613); El 
Olum, the God of Bcershcha (Gn 2133). Cf. the various local 
names of Baal. See Nowack, Ilehr. Archdologie, ii. p. 9, and 
Stado, Genchichtr. <1. V. j sr . i. p. 447. The LXX, Posh. Vulg. 
omit the first El (Gn 3. r >7), perhaps because the expression was 
not understood. Theto. is no need to doubt its originality. 

♦ 8? Noldeke, ZD MG xlii. p. 482 ; but see Benzinger, Hebr. 
Archdologie, p. 125. 

X Wellhausen, Composition, p. 82 ; W. It. Smith, ltd. of Semites, 
p. 110; Benzinger, ib. p. 376. 

§ W. It. Smith, ib. 4, 187 ; Benzinger, ib. pp. 57, 380; Nowack, 
flebr. Archaol. i. p. 91, ii. p. 9; Stado, Geschichte, i. p. 456. 
Thus ^nn’3 passed intoGiee.k ami Latin as pcurv\H» and baetylus , 
the \Wti Xiretpot, Xj9h (prop, aerolites), which were 

worshipped as divine. Curious information on this subiect may 
be found In Eu.seb. Prcejn Ewing. i. 10, and in Phot.tus, Bibliotheca, 
eexlii. p. 1062 f. Cf. also Lucian, Alex. 30; Tac. Hist. ii. 3; 
Olern. Alex. Strom, vii. p. 713. Tho sacred stone of Mecca is a 
well-known example from Semitic paganism which has survived 
in Islam. Stoue-worship is alluded to in Is 57«. 


Abijah, king of Judah, is said to have taken Bethel 
from Jeroboam (2 Ch 13 1B ). 

After its capturo and occupation by the house of 
Joseph (Jg 1‘- 2 ' 23 ), Bethel became, together with 
Jericho, Ai, and Hebron, one of tho principal 
settlements of the Israelites. Gilgal was the head¬ 
quarters at the first stage in the occupation of tho 
land, Bethel at the second (Jg 2 1 LXX : airb l'a\ya\ 
iirl Ba i0p\).* 

In the period of tho Judges Bethel became the 
chief religious centre of tho northern tribes. The 
ark was stationed there (Jg 20 la ); it was fre¬ 
quented as a place for sacrifice (Jg 2 sb Budde, I S 
10 3 ), or for consulting the divine oracle (Jg 20 18 - 26 
21 2 ), and the sanctuary was rendered accessible by 
loads (Jg 20 31 21 13 ). In the neighbourhood was 
tho palm under which Deborah the prophetess 
dwelt (Jg 4 s ); and, in a late passage, Samuel is 
said to have included Bethel in his yearly circuit 
(1 S 7 lfl ). 

The importance of the sanctuary was greatly 
increased by Jeroboam I. Its geographical posi¬ 
tion combined with political expediency to make it 
the religious capital of the N. kingdom. Here and 
at Dan the golden calves or steers were set up, 
and a form of J "-worship organised in accordance 
with the practice of the popular religion (1 K 12 29 * 
S2f -).f This no doubt provoked a cert ain amount of 
opposition from the prophets; probably Abijah 
disapproved of it (I lv 14 wf *). The story of the 
‘man of God from Judah’ who cried against the 
altar of Bethel is, however, much later than this 
period, so that we cannot he sure how far it repre¬ 
sents the contemporary opinion of the prophets. 
Tho story is given in l K 13 (‘ Bethel,’ vv. 1 * 4 * 10, n * 
32 ).t Elijah, Elisha, and Amos have nothing to say 
against the golden calves ; Elijah himself was sent 
to Bethel by the Lord (2 lv 2 2 ). 

In the reign of A hub a Bcthelito named Hiel 
rebuilt Jericho (1 lv W 4 ). 

The splendour and importance of the sanctuary 
increased with the prosperity of the N. kingdom. 
The worship instituted by Jeroboam bad the 
support of Jehu (2 K 1(P); but it was under 
Jeroboam II. that the great Epliraimite sanctuary 
reached tho summit of its renown as ‘a royal 
sanctuary and house of the kingdom’ (Am f 13 ). 
It had its dignified priesthood (Am 7 10 ) and college 
of prophets (2 K 2 :t ; cf. 1 K 13 11 ); the ritual, the 
sacrifices, the public feasts, attained a degree of 
luxurious splendour unparalleled before. But all 
this went along with a deep-seated degradation, 
moral and religious. Amos gives a vivid picture 
of Bethel at this period. The sanctuary itself had 
become the seat ot cruelty and extortion ; the sacred 
feasts, supported out or the tithes (4 4 ),§ had de¬ 
generated into luxurious banquets for the nobles at 
the expense of the poor (5 11 ). Hence the sanctuary 
of Betliel is denounced in unmeasured terms both 
by Amos and llosca (Am 3 14 4 4 , lios 10 lfi ); it is 
threatened with severe visitation and overthrow of 
its altar (Am 9 1 3 14 ‘ Bethel shall come to nought’ 
[Aveti] 5 s ). H In Ilosea, Betli-aven has become 

* Tho Hob. text here is to be corrected from LXX. The 
latter, however, is not its original state, for irri io» KXetvOfjtM** 
**< is a gloss inserted to satisfy tho dubious of the 

Heb. See Budde, Richter u. Sam. pp. 20 f. , 89. In v.o D03 
is In its right place. Wellhausen, Comp. p. 215, notes that 
□ 'IQ was in the neighbourhood of Betliel (Gn 358, pVtf). 

f Tho golden calves were not of Egyptian but of native origin. 
For the popular worship of J" under tho form of an image, see Jg 
8- 7 17* 181 -h 30f etc. 

J Driver, LOT, p. 183; Kuenen, Einleitung, ii. p. 76 (Germ, 
trans.). 

§ Seo W. R. Smith, ltd. of Semites, p. 229 If. Gn 28- lf - no doubt 
justified and explained tho custom of paying tithes at Bethel 
(Am 4*). See above. 

Ii W. R. Smith, ib. p. 470. Perhaps the nltar was ‘ a pillar 
crowned by a sort of capital bearing a bowl,’ serving as a kind 
of cresset. This would give additional force to the language of 
Amos in 9 1 . 
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the desecrated name of Beth-el (4 18 6 8 10 8,8 ): * the 
calf-worship is for the first time emphatically 
denounced as the very root of Israel’s sin. 

The prophets’ denunciations Avere soon fulfilled, 
for Bethel must have been involved in the general 
overthrow of the N. kingdom by the Assyrians in 
722 ; cf. Jer 48 13 . According to Jewish tradition, 
Shalmaneser ‘carried off the golden calf which 
Avas in Bethel, and departed to set it up.’f 

During the Captivity Bethel is mentioned as the 
residence of a priest who was despatched by the 
conquerors to teach the strangers settled there 
* how they should fear J"’ (2 K 17 28 ). 

The reforming zeal of Josiah was directed against 
so much of the sanctuary as had survived the 
Assyrian devastation. The king carried to Bethel 
the ashes of idolatrous vessels from Jerusalem ; he 
defiled the altar which was still standing, but 
allowed the monument of the prophet, who had 
foretold the overthrow, to remain, undisturbed (2 K 

234. 16. 17. 1») # 

Among the exiles who returned from Babvlon 
‘the men of Bethel’ are named (Ezr 2 28 =Neh 
7 32 ); and the ancient city was inhabited once more 
by the children of Benjamin (Neh 11 31 ). In the 
fourth year of Darius a deputation Avas sent from 
Bethel to Jerusalem to innuire about the con¬ 
tinuance of the stated fasts (Zee 7 2 ). 

In the Avars of the Maccabees Bethel Avas one of 
the places fortified by Bacehides (1 Mac 9 50 ). 
Finally, it Avas captured by Vespasian in his 
campaign against Jerusalem (Jos. Jew . Wars, IV. 
ix. 9). 

2. There was another Bethel in Judah, mentioned 
in 1 S HO 27 , Jos 19 4 Sin?, and 1 Ch 4 :5ti Ssona (cf. 
for the form Snu?). It is mentioned in the Midrash 
(Ekha ii. 3) as one of the three places in which 
Hadrian placed garrisons to arrest deserters. The 
site is unknown.^ G. A. COOKE. 

BETH-EMEK (psyrr m 3 * house of the deep 
valley’), Jos 19 27 .—A toAvn of Zebulun in the 
border valley, east of Acco, apparently near 
Cabul, The name has not been recovered. 

C. R. Conder. 

BETHER (“in} nn ‘mountains of cutting’—or 
‘of divisions,’ Ca 2 17 ). — If a proper name, the 
famous site of Bother near Jerusalem (see added 
verse of LXX Jos 15 6y ) might be intended, the 
hill-ridge to the south being uncultivated land, 
near Avoods in which deer might have been found. 
Bether is celebrated for the resistance of the JeAvs 
to Hadrian under Bar-Cochba in A.D. 135 (see 
authorities quoted by Robinson, Bib. lies. vol. iii., 
and the account in Neubauer’s Gtog. Talm. s.v.). 
The site was recognised by Canon Williams at 
Bittir , south-Avest of Jerusalem — a village on a 
cliff in a strong position, Avith a ruin near it called 
‘ Ruin of the Jews,’ from a tradition of a great 
Jewish massacre at this place. See SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xvii. C. R. Conder. 

BETHESDA (Bt tfeadd, TR), Jn 5 a .~- A pool at 
Jerusalem, by the irpopariKi) or ‘sheep place’ 
(market or gate), having five porches or cloisters. 
In m and L the name is given as Bethzatha (comp, 
the name of Bczetha for the north quarter of 
Jerusalem), in B it is Bethsaida. It appears to 
have had steps from the cloisters, and the water 
was at times ‘troubled.’ The account of the 

* The LXX points ft* n’3 as fw n’3, and transliterates oTxot 
*n», Hos 415 58 1(P(8) 124; Aquila renders olxof »v*pt\ov(. 
Targ. on Hos 4*5 58 gives Vkd' 3. Cyril, in Hos. (Opera, vol. ill. 

6 145, ed. 1638), connects »Tkc( "Op *Hx/#w) with 

elinpolis. 

t Seder 'Olam, ch. xxii. 

X Probably the Chesil (?’D3) of Jos 1580 i s a textual error for 
this same Bethel (cf. notes ln'Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of OT in 


angel troubling the waters (v. 4 ) is omitted in m 
B and D, but occurs in A 0 :J , the Vulgate, the 
Peshitta, etc. It may therefore be thought that 
the troubling of the waters had a natural cause. 
The site is not definitely fixed by the description. 
The Sheep Gate Avas north of the Temple, out a 
place where the flocks were gathered for Avatering 
may be intended. The most probable derivation 
of the name seems to be from rnyx n’3 Betheshdah , 
‘house of the stream’ (see under Pisgah, and 
Gesen. Lex. s.v.). The traditions as to Belhesda 
have varied. In the 4th century it was placed 
{Onomasticon, s.v. Bethesda) at the Tavui Pools, in 
the ditch at the north-Avest angle of Antonia, one 
of these being the Sheep Pool and the other that 
with porches, the fifth of which Avas supposed to 
divide the tAVo; but this pool was very probably 
made in the fosse at a later period (2nd or Gth 
century A.D.). In the 12th century Bethesda Avas 
shown farther north, at the Piscina Interior west 
of St. Anne. It is now shown at the Birket 
Israil , part of the northern fosse immediately east 
of the rAvin Pools; but here, again, the masonry 
is of later date than that of the Herodian Avails of 
the Temple. A more probable site for Bethesda in 
the Virgin’s Pool (Gihon and En-rogel), the only 
natural spring of Jerusalem, at the foot of the 
Ophel slope south-east of the Temple, as proposed 
by Robinson. This ansAvcrs the requirements that 
it still presents the phenomenon of intermittent 
1 troubling of the Avater,’ Avliich overfloAvs from a 
natural syphon under the cave, ami that it is still 
the custom of the Jcavs to bathe in the waters of 
the cave, when this ovcrfloAv occurs, for the cure 
of rheumatism and of other disorders. Tt is also 
still the place Avhere the Hocks are gathered for 
Avatering. A long flight of steps leads to the 
cave, and the debris is heaped up round these, so 
that it is impossible to say whether any buildings 
existed round the cavern. A Greek text of late 
date was found by Tobler built into the masonry 
near. The name, ‘ house of the stream,’ Avould be 
suitable for this site, whence a stieam flowed to 
Siloam. See SWP, Jerusalem vol., s.v. * Ain Umm 
ed Dcraj ; also Westcott and llort’s N.T. App. 76 b . 

C. It. Conder. 

BETH-EZEL (SyNn n\3), Mie l n .—Perhaps ‘ place 
near,’ see AV 111 : mentioned with Zaanan and 
Shaphir. It seems to have been a place in the 
Philistine plain, but the site is unknown. Accord¬ 
ing to some it is^Azel of Zee 14 6 . 

C. R. Conder. 

BETH-GADER (-n? n'3), 1 Ch 2 51 , mentioned 
with Bethlehem and Kiriath-jearim. It may be 
the same as Geder, Jos 12 13 . 

BETH-GAMUL (^ n'3), Jer 48 M . — A place 
in Moab, noticed with Dibon, Kiriathairn, and 
Beth-meon. It is hoav the ruin Umm el-Jemtil, 
towards the east of the plateau, south of Medeba— 
a site where a Nabatiean inscription Avas found by 
Warren, which may date about the 2nd cent. A.D. 

C. R. Conder. 

BETH-GILGAL (Neh 12 2 ®, AV ‘ house of Gilgal ’), 
perhaps identical with Gilgal to the east of Jericho. 
See Gilgal. 

BETH-HACCHEREM (on|in n’3 ‘place of the 
vineyard’), Neh 3 14 , Jer 6 1 . It appears to have 
had a commanding position for a beacon or 
ensign. Tradition fixed on Herodium south of 
Bethlehem, probably because it Avas a conspicuous 
site near Tekoa, with which it is noticed. A 
possible site is *Ain Kdrim west of Jerusalem, 
where there are vineyards. On the hill to the 
east are the remarkable stone cairns Avhich stand 
above the valley of Rephaim. See SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xvii. C. R. Conder. 
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BETH-HARAM (□’in n'3, AV Beth-aram) was 
situated ‘in the valley-plain of the Jordan’ (Jos 
13‘ 7 ). In Nu 32 ;:tJ Bethharan. Its site has been 
recovered at Tell R&meh at the mouth of the Wttdy 
Heshbiin , 0 miles east from the familiar bathing- 
place of pilgrims in the Jordan. According to 
Tristram it retains its old name, and is still known as 
Beit-llarran (Land of Monb, p. 348). Eusebius de¬ 
scribes it as Betharamphtha. Jos. calls it Amathus 
(Ant. XVII. x. 0). It was rebuilt and fortified by 
Herod Anti pas when he became tetraich, and in 
honour of the Homan empress was called Livias 
or Libias. Merrill (East of the Jordan , p. 383) 
gives good reasons for believing that it was in the 
palace here that Herod celebrated his birthday by 
the feast recorded (Mt 14 tf ' 12 , Mk 6 21 *- M ), and that the 
Baptist’s head was brought hither from Machau us, 
some 20 miles south. A. Henderson. 

BETH-HARAN (p? n'5), Mu 32^-See Bktii- 

HARAM. 

BETH-HOGLAH (*) jij rra * place of the part¬ 
ridge ’), Jos 15 H 18 ,w . In the Jericho plain. Now the 
large spring called 'Ain llajlah , ‘partridge spring,’ 
south-east of Jericho. Close by is the monastery 
called Ifasr Hajlah , occupied by Greek monks, but 
which in 1874 was still a fine medheval ruin, with 
frescoes of the 12th cent., since destroyed. See 
t>\VB vol. iii. sheet xviii. C. R. Conder. 

BETH-HORON ({Wimra ‘place of caves’?).— 
In 1 Ch 7" 4 KV we read that Sheerah, daughter of 
Ephraim, built ‘Beth-horon, the nether and the 
upper, and Czzon-Sheorah.’ Her name possibly 
survives in Bcit-Sira ~ Uzzen-Sheerah, and certainly 
the other two places ascribed to her still exist, 
with their old appellation.* but little changed. 
Their survival and their historical importance are 
due to their position. 

From the valley of Aijalon three gorges break 
through the steep wall of the western front of the 
central range of Palestine. The northernmost of 
these is the pass to Kl-J ib ((libeon), up which, al ways 
the easiest approach from the west to the Jewish 
capital, a well-trodden path leads, in about fifty 
minutes, to licit-dr et-Tahfa or Bower Beth-horon. 
It stands on a ridge, about 1240 ft. above the sea, 
with the remains of a castle near. Crossing a 
small wady, and mounting a long and steep ascent, 
rocky and rough, but with the rock in places cut 
into steps, the traveller after an hour’s climb 
reaches lirit-nr el-Foka or Upper Beth-horon, 
which stands 1730 ft. above the sea, on a mountain 
spur with a deep valley both to north and south. 

1 he village is small, but exhibits traces of ancient 
walls and foundations, and to the east of it is a 
reservoir, apparently of great antiquity. 

So situated, the IBs could not fail to be con¬ 
nected with the march and retreat of armies. 

‘ Throughout history we see hosts swarming up 
this avenue or swept down it in flight.’ Store 
than one memorable battle takes its name from B. 
(see below). Thrice the two towns were fortified 
—by Solomon (l K l) 17 , 2 Ch 8*), by the Syrian 
general Bacchides (1 Mac 9 r, °, Jos. Ant. XIII. i. 3), 
and by the Jews against llolofernes (Jtli 4 4,B ). 
It was by B. that Cestius Galius advanced in the 
first onset of the Roman armies on Jerusalem, and 
down its gorge he was driven in rout by the in¬ 
surgent Jews (Jos. Wars, II. xix. 1, 8). And B. 
saw the first Crusaders march to Jerusalem ; and 
saw Richard, in the third Crusade, in vain try to 
force a passage by the same route. 

A further importance attached to the two towns 
as frontier posts. Both Upper and Nether Beth- 
horon were either on, or close to, the boundary 
between Benjamin and Ephraim, being reckoned 


the possession of the latter tribe (Jos 16® 18 18 ' 14 
21”, 1 Ch 6 0H ). After the rupture of the king¬ 
dom they naturally fell to Israel. The absence of 
mention of them in Ezra and Nehemiah may indi¬ 
cate that they did not form part of the Return 
settlement, though they must have been close on 
its frontier. If the designation of Sanballat (‘the 
Horonite’) connects him with B. (and not rather 
with Horonaim), this would be conclusive of its 
dependence on Samaria. But under the Maccabees, 
about n.C. 161, we find B. described as ‘a village 
of Jiuhea’ (Jos. Ant. xii. vii. 1), though it was not 
till sixteen years later that the district in which 
it lay was formally transferred by the Syrian 
monarch. 

Liteiiatijue.— Robinson, BRV iii. 60, with roforences there to 
patristic and other writers ; Smith, llu>t. C,eog. of the Holy Land , 
210, 213, 254 ; Baedeker, 1’al. and Syria, 142 ; Stanley, Sin. ami 
Fal. 212. 

Battles of Betiiiioron. — The Gibeonites, 
being besieged by the five kings, had summoned 
Joshua to their relief. By a forced march he 
obeyed the summons. At sunrise ‘ lie was already 
in the open ground at the foot of the heights of 
Gibeon,’ and Hie battle began. Tt had three stages. 

The Canaanites were thrown into dismay by the 
shout and the sudden onset of Israel, and broke, 
flying up the rocky ascent to Upper B. (Jos ID 10 ). 

But they made no stay there, and we next see 
them in headlong iliglit down the other side of the 
ridge towards Lower B., while a terrible storm 
raged, and contributed more to their defeat than 
even the pursuit of the Israelites (v. 11 ). 

It is here that the prose narrative is interrupted 
by the quotation from the Book of Jashar, where 
‘ the hero appears in the ancient song of the Book 
of Heroes,’ standing on the crest of the hill with 
outstretched hand and spear, calling to the sun to 
stand still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the valley 
of Aijalon (v. r “ ,r *). 

‘ In the lengthened day thus given to Joshua’s 
prayer comes the third stage,’ the hiding of the 
kings in the cave of Makkedah, where they were 
guarded while the pursuit of their beaten forces 
lasted, and were then put to death (vv. 16 ' 147 ). 

The second battle of Beth-horon was won by 
Judas Maccabieus over Scroll, ‘a prince of the 
army of Syria.’ Judas, born at Modin, in the 
neighbourhood, must have foreseen his advantage 
from the nature of the ground, as he saw the 
Syrians ‘coming near to the going up of Beth- 
horon.’ But he trusted more to the help of 
J", and, encouraging his scanty host by reminding 
them that ‘ the victory of battle standeth not 
in the multitude of a host, but strength cometh 
from heaven,’ he ‘leapt suddenly’ upon the foe, 
and drove them down to the plain. This was 
in B.c. 166. Five years later he won another 
victory on the same ground over Nicanor (1 Mac 
313-24 7&»-50. J 0S . Ant. XII. vii. 1, x. 5.). 

A. S. A glen. 

BETHINK.—In 1 K 8 47 , 2 Ch 6 37 b. occurs as a 
reflex, verb in the obsol. sense of * to take thought,’ 
4 to come to oneself ’ : ‘ if they shall b. themselves 
. . . and repent’ (h^n avn ‘ bring back to heart.’ 
See the same phrase in Dt 4 8y ‘ consider it in thine 
heart,’ RV * lay it to thine heart ’ ; 30 1 ‘ call to 
mind ’; Is 44 iy ‘ none considereth in his heart,’ RV 
* calleth to mind ’; 46 H [Sy] ‘ bring again to mind ’; 
La 3 21 * recall to mind ’). Cf. Lk 15 17 4 when he 
came to himself ’ (Gr. e/j tavrdr i\6uu). 

J. Hastings. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH (in AV also Jesimoth) ('a 
n*iD^;n, ‘ the place of the desert ’), tho S. limit of the 
encampment on ‘ the plains of Moab ’ at the close 
of the journeyings, Nu 33 4y . In Jos 12 s it is men¬ 
tioned as in the S. of the Arabah towards the Dead 
Sea. In 13 20 it is assigned to Reuben, the 4 slopes 
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of Pisgah * being mentioned immediately before it; 
and in Ezk 2b 9 it is spoken of as belonging to Moab. 
Eusebius places it 10 miles S. of Jericho, and Jos. 
{Jewish Wars , IV. vii. G) refers to B-qatfubO in that 
direction. Some ruins and a well at the N.E. end 
of the Dead Sea bear the name of Suwainieh, which 
is considered as a modification of Jeshimoth ; and 
this situation suits the requirements of the biblical 
narrative. A. T. Chapman. 

BETH-LE-APHRAH (rnci^'3, AV * house of 
Aphrah ’).—The name of a town apparently in 
Phil, territory, whose site is quite unknown (Mic 
l 10 ). In the call ‘ at B. roll thyself in the dust,’ 
there is a double play upon words, 'Aphrah contain¬ 
ing a punning allusion to 'Aphar (dust) and 
(roll thyself) to 'Fv' t ?9 (Philistine). It seems out of 
the question to identify the place with Ophrah of 
Benjamin (Jos 18 ,J3 ). See G. A. Smith, Twelve 
Prophets , 383 f. J. A. SELBIE. 

BETH-LEBAOTH (n*iK^ n'3), Jos 19“ ‘ house of 
lionesses’? — A town of Simeon near Sharuhen. 
Unknown. (See Beth-Biri.) 

BETHLEHEM (on$> n'3 ‘ place of bread’). — Two 
places so named in Palestine are noticed in the 
<JT. 

1. Bethlehem Judah, called also Ephrathah, the 

home of I >avid, 5 miles S. of Jerusalem. It is now a 
small white town on a spur running out east from 
the watershed. The inhabitants are Christians, 
and wear a peculiar costume. At the east end of 
the town is the Church of the Nativity and 
attached monastery, standing above the orchards 
of figs and olives, and the vineyards which surround 
this prosperous village. The church is perhaps 
the oldest in existence founded for orthodox Greek 
rites : the pillars are those of Constantine’s Basilica, 
commenced about A.D. 330; the mosaics on the 
wall above belong to the 12th cent. The oak 
roof was given by Edward III. To the north is 
the Latin chapel, and under this the cave-chapel, 
in which Jerome is said to have lived while writing 
the Vulgate. The Cave of the Nativity, under the 
choir of the ancient Basilica, is the only site 
(excepting the chapel on Olivet) connected with 
the history of Christ, which is noticed before the 
establishment of Christianity by Constantine. A 
cave in Bethlehem, supposed to mark the 1 inn’ of 
the Nativity, is noticed by Justin Martyr in the 
2nd cent. A.D. {Trypho> 78): it was known to 
Origen, and appears to have been found, in the 
4th century A.D., consecrated to Tainmuz, and 
standing in a grove, which was cut down when 
the place was reconsecrated by queen Helena. 
An ‘inn’ at Bethlehem is possibly referred to in 
Jer41 17 (RVni), the place being on one of the high¬ 
ways to the south. In the Hebron hills there are 
many rock-cut stables for cattle, which resemble 
the cave under the choir at Bethlehem, which 
possesses a rock-cut recess that may have been a 
manger. 

Some scholars suppose Bethlehem to take its 
name from Lakhmu , a deity noticed in the Assyrian 
account of the Creation, but it is not known that 
he was adored in Palestine. Under the name 
Ephrath, B. is noticed in Jacob’s time (Gn 35 ltf - 18 
48 7 , if the gloss ‘ the same is B.’ is correct), but it is 
not mentioned in the Book of Joshua (except in the 
added verse, LXX Jos 15 63 ). The name Bethlehem 
first occurs in 1 S 1G 4 . The cemetery is noticed 
in 2 S 2 33 , and the well in 2 S 23 14 ' 1 ®. The tra¬ 
ditional site of this well is a rock-cut cistern north¬ 
west of the town. Bethlehem is ill supplied with 
water, and depends mainly on the Roman aque¬ 
duct tunnelled through the hill. The most prob¬ 
able site is a well to the south in the valley. 


The family of Caleb spread to Bethlehem (1 Ch 
2ii». 24 . oi. M) . t,he LMulistines held the city in the 
time of Saul (2 S 23 14 , 1 Ch ll 1(i l? ); the well is 
then described as being ‘ at the gate.’ Bethlehem 
was fortitied by Kehoboam (2 Ch ID), and occu¬ 
pied by the Jews after the Captivity (Ezr 2" 1 , Neh 
7‘- ti ). In the 8th cent. B.o. (Mic 5-) it appears tc 
have been a small place, still known by its old 
name Ephrathah, as well as by the later (comp. Ru 
2 4 4 11 ), but possessing cornfields and—in Jeremiah’s 
age—an inn (?). Whether Bethlehem is intended in 
Ps 132 6 as a place where the ark was supposed to 
be, appears doubtful. The birth of Christ at 
Bethlehem is noticed in Mt 2 1 - 6><, * 3 I Lk 2 4 * 16 . 
The manger was not in the inn (Lk 2 7 ), but prob¬ 
ably belonged to it. The Gospels refer to Micali (5“) 
as prophesying the birth of Messiah at the home 
of David. 

The city was sacred to Christians from the 
earliest times, and the first care of the Crusaders 
was to secure the safety of its Christian population 
in A.D. 1099, before Jerusalem was taken. It was 
subsequently made a bishopric. One of the most 
remarkable Christian texts is that on the font 
in the Basilica, which is said, with true modesty, 
to have been presented by ‘ those whose names 
are known to the Lord. The glass frescoes 
are of high interest, and were presented by 
Michael Comnenos in the 12th cent. A.D. The 
crests of knights who visited the church in the 
Middle Ages are drawn upon the shafts of the 
Basilica pillars. Eor a study of this church, see 
de Vogue, A (j Uses de la Palestine , and SWP vol. 
iii. sheet xvii. Eor population, see Palestine. 

2. Bethlehem of Zebulun. Jos 19‘\ and perhaps 
Jg 12 8 * 10 .—Now the village Bait La/un, in the low 
hills, 7 miles N. W. of Nazareth. SII7 J vol. ii. sh. v. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETHLEHEMITE C?nW> n'3), a native of Beth¬ 
lehem, is applied to Jesse in 1 S IG 1,18 17 68 , and to 
Elhanan in 2 S 2l 18 . In 1 Ch 2u° also we should 
prob. read 'pn^n n'3 for MT ’Cn^nx. See Elhanan, 
Lahmi. ' J- A. Sklrie. 

BETH-L0M0N (BtuflXw/xwy), 1 Es 5 17 .—Eor Beth- 
lehem of J udah. 

BETH-MAACAH (npyp n' 3 ). — A descriptive 
epithet of the city of Abel, 2 S 20 14,13 , where ‘Abel 
and IV should be ‘ Abel o/B.’ (cf. 1 K 15 30 , 2 K 15»). 
See Abel, No. 1. 

BETH - MARCABOTH (rtoym n'3 ‘place o' 
chariots’), Jos 19°, 1 Ch 4 31 .—A city of Simeon 
in the southern plains, near Ziklag, deserted in 
David’s time. The site is unknown. 

BETH-MEON.— See Baal-Meon. 

BETH-MERHAK (pen?n n'3), 2 S 15 17 RV, for 
the AV ‘ a place that was far oil’; RViu ‘ the Ear 
House.’—Stade and others understand it to mean 
the last house of the city. No town so called is 
known between Jerusalem and Jericho. 

BETH-MILLO (Jg 9 fl RVm ; 2 K 12 w AVm, text 
‘house of Millo’).—See Millo. 

BETH-NIMRAH (.tidj n'3), ‘place of leopard.’ 
In Nu 32 3 Nimrah. See v. 3G , Jos 13” 7 .—The same 
as Nimrim, Is 15 6 . Now the ruined mound Tell 
Nimrin , at the foot of the mountains opposite 
Jericho. A good-sized stream flows N. of the mound 
to join the Jordan. The town, with others in the 
Shittim plain, belonged to Gad ; the only city in 
this region assigned to Reuben being Bcth-jeshi- 
moth, south of the plain. In the 4th cent. A.D. 
Nimrim was known ( Onomasticon t s.v. Bcthani* 
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naram) as lying 5 Koman miles north of Livias 
(Tell er-R&meh). See SKI* vol. i. s.v. Tell 
Nirnrin. C. R. Conder. 

BETH-PAZZEZ (pg> m 3 ), Jos 19 21 .—A town of 
Issachar near Engannim and Enhaddah. The 
name has not been recovered. 

BETH-PELET (t^ m 3 ), liV; in AV Beth-palet, 
Jos 15 27 . Beth-phelet, Neh ll 28 . —The Paltite 
(’t^s), 2 S 23 126 , called by scribal error Pelonlte in 
1 Ch IF 7 27 10 , was an inhabitant of this place. 
The site was south of Beersheba, but is unknown. 

C. R. Oondkr. 

BETH-PEOR (-ny? m 3 ), J)t 3^ 4*> 34 8 , Jos 13 29 . 
See Baal-Peor (Nu 25 3 * & ) an<l l’EOR (Nu 23- 8 ).—A 
Moabite town given to Reuben. The ‘ top of Poor ’ 
commanded a view of the Jeshiinon west of the Dead 
Sea, and seven altars were here erected by Balak. 
The Shittim Valley was ‘ over against Beth-peor,* 
and from Nebo the body of Moses is said to have 
been taken to a valley in Moab, * over against Beth- 
peor,* which was not the Arabah or Shittim Valley. 
The name of Peor has not been found east of 
Jordan, but the site is placed near Iieshbon in the 
Onomasticon (s.v. Abarim and Eogor). There is no 
doubt that Beth-peor was named from Baal-peor 
(-nys), the god of the Moabites and Midianites ; 
and a possible site for the ‘top of Peor’ is the 
cliff at Minyeh, south of WAdy Jedeideh (probably 
Bamoth Baal) and of Pisgah (Nebo). Tne three 
points of view of the Israelite camp (Nu 23) were 
evidently on the edge of the Moabite plateau, 
whence alone Shittim was visible ; and tne view 
from Nebo appears (v. 18 ) to have been less extensive 
than from the other two sites, so that ridges ex¬ 
tending farther west than Nebo would meet the 
requirement. This applies to the ridge above 
WAdy Jedeideh, and to the ridge of Minyeh, the 
latter being the most southern, and extending 
farthest west. From it we may suppose (Nu 
241 B- 2 1 ) were B(}eI1 Edom, Amalek, and the ‘ nest of 
the Kenite’ on a crag, indicating a position in the 
south of Moab, whence Edom and tne conspicuous 
knoll of Yuktn (Cain) are seen. The name Min¬ 
yeh is connected with a legend, and means ‘wish¬ 
ing,’ being the name of a deity, Meui (Is t>r> u ). 
Seven circles, including central altar-stones, still 
exist at the edge of the clilf. Farther east is a 
remarkable circle, with throe standing stones, at 
a place called el - MareigMt , or ‘ the smeared 
things ’—evidently an ancient place of worship. 
Round the circle are numerous erect stones, and 
to the north a large group of cromlechs. This 
site, on the same ridge with Minyeh, may repre¬ 
sent the old Beth-peor or ‘ temple of Peor,’ 
while Minyeh itself represents the ‘ top of Poor.’ 
To the south of the ridge is the fine ravine of 
the Zerka MA’in— probably Nahaliel or the 
‘ valley of God,’ and this would be a natural site 
for the burial of Moses in a valley * over against 
Beth-peor.* 

In the added verse of the LXX, after Jos 15 89 , a 
Peor in Judah is noticed. This was also known 
in the 4th cent. a.p. ( Onomnsticon , s.v. Fogor) 
as near Bethlehem. It is the present ruin Faghitr , 
north-west of Bethlehem, and, though named from 
the same deity, is quite a distinct site. 

Litkraturr.— Mem. Eaet Pal. Survey , vol. i., for Minyeh and 
El-Mareiph&t, under those names, and Mem. West Pal. Survey , 
voL iii. sheet xvii. for the Judirnn site. C. li. CONDER. 

BETHPHAGE (Bydfayt), Mt 2D, Mk ll 1 , Lk 
19 29 .—A village near Bethany, which see. The 
site is unknown. The name means ‘place of 
figs.* See Neubauer, (Hog. Tal. s.v. for the Tal¬ 
mudic notices, which do not, however, suffice to fix 
the site. C. R. Conder. 


BETH-RAPHA (kd*] m 3 ), perhaps ‘house of the 

iant,’ 1 Ch 4 1J . Perhaps not a geographical name, 
co Rkphaim. 

BETH-REHOB (s’irrvivs, 6 oUot 'Paa£, Jg 18 28 , 
2 S 10 8 , in v. 8 ‘Iiehob’; apparently also Rehob 
of Nu 13- 1 ).—A district of Syria near Hamath. 
From its situation in the valley in which lay Dan, 
or Laisli (Jg IS 27 -' 28 ), Robinson was led to suggest 
llunin, which commands the plain of Hfileh. If 
Rehob means a ‘broad place’ or ‘boulevard,’ it 
could hardly be at Hunin. Thomson would place 
Beth-rehob at Banias. (See Rehob. ) 

A. Henderson. 

BETHSAIDA (1 iydaaidd, ‘House of Sport,’ or 
‘ Fisher-homo ’).—Opinion is much divided as to 
whether this was the name of two places, or only 
of one, on the northern shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
That one B. stood to the east of the Jordan, near 
its entrance into the lake, in the district of Lower 
Gaulonitis, is beyond dispute. It was this village, 
‘situated at the Lake ot Gennosaret,’ that Philip 
‘ advanced to the dignity of a city, and called it 
by the name of Julias, the same name with Caesar’s 
daughter’ (Jos. Ant. xvill. ii. 1; see also Ant. 
XVIII. iv. 6 ; BJ ll. ix. 1 ; in. x. 7 ; Life , 71, 72, 
73; and Jerome, Coni, on Matthew , 16 18 ). This 
corresponds to Betbsaida of Lk 9 U \ near which was 
the ‘desert place’ of Mt 14 13 and Mk t> 31 , where the 
5000 were fed. Codex a stands alone, possibly as 
the result of an interpolation, in describing the 
scene of this miracle as near ‘ to Tiberias.’ In this 
neighbourhood also probably lay the ‘desert place’ 
where the 4000 were also miraculously supplied, 
whence Jesus sailed with his disciples to ‘ the parts 
of Dalmarmtha,’ in ‘the borders of Magadan’ or 
‘ Magdala,’ returning thence ‘ to the other side,’ 

‘ to B.* (Mt Mk 8 1 *--). 

As to the existence of a second B., west of the 
Jordan, on the lake shore, there is great diversity 
of opinion ; but where such authorities as Reland, 
Robinson, Stanley, and Tristram agree, there is at 
least a presumption in their favour. Thomson 
(Land and Book , ii. p. 423) suggests that the 
Jordan may have divided the town, the western 
part being ‘ in Galilee,’ the eastern part being that 
‘which Philip repaired and called Julias.* In 
Smith (DB, art. * Bethsaida ’), it is suggested that 
‘ if there was only one B. it was probably near the 
mouth of the Jordan, and perhaps, like Kerak 
(Tarichrea), surrounded by the river, and so liable 
to be included at one period in Galilee, and at 
another in Gaulonitis.’ G. A. Smith (Hist. Oeog. 
p. 458) says: ‘ B. in Galilee need not mean that it 
lay W. of the Jordan, as the province of Galilee 
ran right round the lake, and included most of the 
level coast-land on the E.’ But none of these 
suggestions quite satisfies the requirements of the 
Gospel story. The feeding of the 5000 took place 
on the other side of the sea from Capernaum, near 
B. Julias. Thence Jesus sent llis disciples ‘to go 
before him unto the other side, to B/ (Mk 6 48 ). 
John ( 6 17 ) describes them as going ‘over the sea to¬ 
wards Capernaum.* B., whither they were sent, 
and Capernaum, were therefore practically in the 
same direction from the place where they em¬ 
barked. This could not be true of B. Julias and 
Capernaum, even if the latter were at Tell Hum, 
which is most unlikely (see Capernaum). If, on 
the other hand, Capernaum were at KhAn Minyeh, 
and B. say at ct-T&bgha, the direction from the E. 
coast would be practically identical, and a very 
slight deflection from its course by the storm 
would be sufficient to bring the boat to land in 
Gennesaret. Again, it would be difficult to prove 
that the * province of Galilee ran right round the 
lake.* Josephus is indeed guilty of confusion in 
speaking of Judas of Gamala, who headed a revolt 
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against the Komans, now as a Gaulonite {Ant. 
XVIII. i. 1) and again as a Galilean (Ant. xvill. 
i. 6), but nowhere does he indicate that the district 
of Gamala belonged to Galilee. It is true that 
subsequently, for military purposes, Gamala, ‘as 
the strongest city in these parts/ was put under 
Josephus along with the two Galilees (BJ II. xx. 4), 
but he was careful to distinguish what belonged to 
the diil'erent provinces. Thus ho says that along 
with other cities ‘in Gaulonitis’ he fortified 
Gamala (BJ II. xx. 6). Jesus retired to 13. on hear¬ 
ing of the murder of John the Baptist, and the 
presumption is that he went out of tne jurisdiction 
of Herod Antipas, tetrareh of Galilee. If B. 
Julias had been in the province of Galilee, Philip 
would hardly have ventured to interfere with 
it. But Josephus explicitly says it was in 
‘Lower Gaulonitis’ (BJ II. ix. 1). For ‘B. of 
Galilee’ we must therefore turn to westward of 
the Jordan. 

B. Julias has usually been identified with et-Tell , 
a considerable ruin situated E. of the Jordan, just 
where the river leaves the hills, and enters the 
plain of el-Bateiha. In the absence of any definite 
proof, however, it is natural to suppose that the 
city, 1 Fisher-home,’ stood much nearer the lake. 
This supposition is supported by the existence of 
an ancient site, by the mouth of the river, close to 
the shore, called Masadlyeh , wherein wo may 
detect some resemblance to the old name. The 
remark of Josephus (BJ in. x. 7) that the Jordan 
‘passes by the city of Julias’ into the Sea of 
Galilee would apply to either of these sites, but 
perhaps most appropriately to the latter. Atten¬ 
tion may be drawn to the abounding grass, cover¬ 
ing the rich plain, and running up like a wave 
of emerald over the lower slopes of the E. hills. 
There is no place round the lake where the natural 
luxuriance was so likely to call forth John’s 
remark, ‘now there was much grass in the place.’ 
The Arab, harrhjch ‘ the wilderness,’ or wild graz¬ 
ing land beyond the cultivated plots surrounding 
the town, doubtless corresponds to the ‘desert 
place’ of the Gospels. 

The most probable site for * B. of Galilee,’ as yet 
suggested, is et/Jtihyha (Jleptapcgon ?) on thoN.W. 
shore of the Sea of Galilee. It lies in a little vale, 
bordering a beautiful curve in the beach, E. of the 
rocky promontory of Tell' Areimeh,— the monkish 
‘Mensa Christi,’—which forms the N.E. boundary 
of the plain of Genncsaret. Capernaum (Klifin 
Minyeh) to the south-west, and Chorazin (Karftseh) 
among the hills to the north-east, B. would here 
occupy the middle position, probably indicated by 
the order in which Jesus refers to these cities 
(Mt ll 21 ' 23 ). This seems to be confirmed by Willi¬ 
bald (A.D. 72*2), who, coming from Magdala through 
Genncsaret, passed first Capernaum, then B., 
whence he went on to Chorazin. Ferlmps also 
a reminiscence of the ancient name is found in that 
of the local shrine of Sheikh 'Aly epSaiyddin 
‘Sheikh ’Aly of the Fishermen.’ Copious streams 
of water from the warm springs on the E. edge of 
the vale served in time past to drive several mills 
on the shore, being conducted thither by aqueducts, 
now crumbling and covered with ferns and ivy. 
They also afibrded supplies, led round the W. pro¬ 
montory, to water part of the plain of Genne- 
saret (see art. Capernaum). The vale is ex¬ 
tremely fertile, and has been chosen by the Prus¬ 
sian Catholic Pal. Society as the site of 13., for the 
establishment of a religious colony. The shallow 
water round the little bay literally swarms with 
fish, attracted thither by the warm water from 
the springs. This place, and the coast of cl~ 
Batciha , near the other B., are to this day favour¬ 
ite haunts of the fishermen from Tiberias. 

W. Ewing. 
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BETHSHAN (1 S 31 10 - ia , 2 S 21 12 , 1 Mac V- 12 49 - “) 
= Bethshean. 

BETH-SHEAN (in OT |K^*n *3 or prn*3 ; in Apoer. 
BaiOadv, 1 Mac 5 M 12 41 , or \W0ad, 1 Mac 12‘°, also 
2 KvOCjy ir6Aisr, 2 Mac 12 2d , cf. v. 30 Jth 3 10 ; in Jos. also 
2,Kvd67ro\is ; in some class, writers, as l’liny, Hi V 
v. 74, and on coins Nysa. In modern Arab. 
Beisan). —A town between the Little llcrmon and 
Gilboa ranges, on a plain about 3UU ft. above the 
valley of the Jordan, and about 3 miles to the W. 
of that river. The old town was built on the 
basaltic plain now occupied by the small village of 
Beisan and the tell or mound to the N. of it. To 
the S. is a large extent of marsh, between which 
and the town runs an ancient road loading from 
the N. end of the Jordan to Jenin. The tell is 
bounded on the N. by the river Jalud, beyond 
which the ancient sepulchres still exist. Both 
mound and plain are covered with the ruins of 
temples, walls, and a large amphitheatre. In OT 
Beth-shean does not play an important part, 
apparently because, although according to ‘the 
olaest book of Heb. history’ it was apportioned to 
Manasseh (Jos 17 11 * 10 , cf. 1 Ch 7 2! ’), it remained in 
the hands of its own people (Jg l 27 ). After the 
battle of Gilboa the bodies of Saul and his sons 
were carried by the Philistines to Beth-shean, 
and there fastened to the wall (or in the ‘broad 
place’), whence they were removed later by the 
men of Jabesh-gilead (1 S 31 lu13 , 2 S 21 12 ). In the 
reign of Solomon the city seems to have given its 
name to a district (1 K 4* 2 ). 

The name Scythopolis given to this city as early 
as the 3rd cent. B.C. seems to contain a trace of an 
invasion of Scyths mentioned in Herodotus, i. 105 
(cf. Pliny, HN v. 74), or to be due to the use of the 
word ‘Scyths’ to denote barbarians generally. In 
the 3rd cent. B.C. Scythopolis paid tribute to the 
Ptolemies. In 218 it surrendered to Antiochus the 
Great. About a century later it fell into the hands 
of John llyrcanus, but was taken Tom the Jews 
by Pompey, restored by Gabinius, and became an 
independent town of the Bom. Einp. and one of the 
most important cities in the Decapods. In the 4th 
cent. a.d. it was the seat of a bishopric. 

IiiTKRATUKB.—For description of the site— SIFP ii. 101-114; 
Robinson, Later BR 826-332. For history — Schurer, 11JP 
ii. i. llOf?.; Jos. Ant. and Jetvish Want. 

G. W. Thatcher. 

BETH-SHEMESH (e>£ 2 : ‘temple of the sun’). 

—Three places so named occur in the OT in Pal. 
1. Jos I5 lu 21 16 , 1 S 1 K 4 y , 2 K 14 13 , 1 Ch 
6 09 , 2 Ch 28 18 = Irshemesh of Jos 19 41 , a city of 
Judah given to the Levites, and afterwards in¬ 
cluded in Dan. It was here that the ark rested 
by a stone (see Abel), and it was a chief city of 
Solomon’s province of Dan. Amaziah was here 
captured by Jehoash of Israel, and the Philistines 
took it in the time of Ahaz. It is the present 
ruin 'Ain Shrms, in the valley of Sorek S.K. of 
Zorah. (SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii.) 2. Jos 19 38 , 
a city of Naphtali in Upper Galilee. See Jg 1“. 
The site is unknown. 3. Jos 19 22 . A city in 
Issaehar. The site is also doubtful. There is a 
Tell esh-Shcnistyeh in the Jordan Valley, but it 
seems to be too far north to be in Issaehar, 
although its proximity to Tabor would perhaps 
suit (Pal. Survey Map , sheet ix.) 

It is to be noted that No. 1 is specially noticed 
(2 K 14 11 ) as belonging to Judah, to distinguish it 
from the other sites. Bethshemite occurs as 
gentilie derivative from this name in 1 S 6 14 - 18 . 

0. Ii. Con her. 

BETH-SHEMESH.-- 4 The pillars of Beth-she- 
mesh that is in the land of Egypt ’ (Jer 43 11 ).— 
The LXX, being written in Egypt, gives simply 
rods crrdXovt 'HX(ov irbXewt rods "lbs ‘ the pillars of 
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Heliopolis that are at On.’ The place is therefore 
On in Lower Egypt. Like Heliopolis, ‘city of the 
sun,* Beth-shemesh, ‘ house of the sun,’ is hero a 
translation of Per Jia\ ‘house of the sun,’ the 
sacred or temple name of On. The pillars, <ttu\oi, 
nbx 1 ?, must be the obelisks characteristic of the 
worship of Ra, the sun-god. See Aven and ON. 

E. Ll. Griffith. 

BETH-SHITTAH (nytfn n’ 3 ), * place of the acacia,’ 
Jg 7 22 .—In the vicinity of Abel-meholah. It is 
the present Shut fa , a village on a knoll, in the 
Jezreel Valley. See SWP vol. ii. sheet ix. 

C. K. Oonder. 

BETHSURA (Baifcrodpa), 1 Mac 4 2y - tfl 6 7 - »• «• 40 -®° 
9 ® 2 10 14 u o 8 14 7 > 2 Mac. 13 10 * 22 .—The Greek form 
of Bethzur. In 2 Mac 11® Bethsuron. 

BETH-TAPPUAH (mssnrn'S), ‘place of apples,’ 
Jos 15 r,3 .~In the Hebron mountains, a town of 
Judah (see Tappuah in 1 Ch 2 43 ). Now the 
village Tajfuh , west of Hebron. SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xxi. C. R. Conder. 

BETHUEL (S»Nf^n 2 ). — The son of Nahor and 
Milcah, nephew of Abraham, and father of Laban 
and Rebecca (Gn 22 w 2 pfc 2.7" 28“*®). In 

Gn 28® (P) he is called ‘ Rctlmel the Syrian ’ ('PlNn). 
While frequently mentioned, he only appears in 
person in the narrative of the betrothal oi Rebecca 
to Isaac, and even then his son Laban is the prin¬ 
cipal agent in the transaction.* This may have 
been due to a usage which gave a brother a special 
interest in the reputation and disposal of his 
sister (cf. Gn 3P * 11 • 2 S 13 20 - 22 ). Jos. (Ant. 
I. xvi. 2 ) speaks of Bethuel as dead at the time. 

R. M. Boyd. 

BETHUEL (Wa), 1 Ch 4 30 . Bethul (Vina), Jos 
19 4 .—A town of Simeon, noticed with Hormah, 
apparently S. of Bcersheba. The site is unknown. 
See Bethel 2 . 

BETHUL (^n-:), Jos 19 4 .— See Betiiuel. 

BETHULIA (ThurorW), Jth 4 6 - 7 6 n * 1S - 14 7 1 * 7 ’ 
io. i t. 21 1310 ^—tow n near Dothan, on a hill over¬ 
looking the plain, with springs in the valley. The 
site was unknown in later times, and placed at 
►Safed, in Galilee, in the Middle Ages. The village 
of MithUirh answers in position to these require¬ 
ments, being south of Dothan, on a hill at the 
edge of the plain. See SWP vol. ii. sheet xi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-ZACHARIAS (T}aLd{a X apid), 1 Mac G 32 * 33 .— 
A village on the mountain pass, south of Jerusalem 
and west of Bethlehem, now the ruin Beit Sharia. 
See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. C. R. Condek. 

BETH-ZUR (urn's), ‘ house of rock,’ Jos 15® 8 , 
1 S 30-7 (in LXX), 1 Ch 2 ‘®, 2 Ch ll 7 , Neh 
3 16 . The Bctlisura of 1 Mac 4 2y etc. A town of 
Judah in the Hebron mountains, fortified by 
Rehoboam, and still important after the Captivity. 
Judas Maecabauis here defeated the Greeks under 
Lysias in 105 1 ?.C. The present ruined site, Beit 
Sur , on a dill’ west of the Hebron road, near 
ilalhul, is remarkable for a ruined tower, prob¬ 
ably built in the Pith cent. A.D., and for more 
ancient rock-cut tombs. See SWP vol. iii. sheet 
xxi. C. R. Oonder. 

BETIMES is ‘in good time,’ as Pr 13 21 ‘ he that 
lovoth him [his sonjehasteneth him b.’ ( i.e. in early 
life); the Hob. is 1910 hntf,f lit. ‘ visits him [dili¬ 
gently] with chastisement,’ the idea expressed by 
‘ betimes ’ being contained in the verb, which how- 

* In On 24^0 the words ‘and Bethuel’ were probably inserted 
by It. See Ball’s note in Haupt’s Ueb. OT. 

t On this double accus. see Davidson, Syntax , fi 77. 


ever means * to seek diligently ’ as RVin, rather 
than ‘to seek early’; so Job 8 ® 24®. In Gn 26 31 ‘they 
rose up b. in the morning,’ the idea expressed by 
‘ b.’ is again in the verb (□’?* n), and b. or ‘ early ’ is 
the correct idea ; so 2 Ch 3 G 1 ® ‘ rising up b.’ (RV 
‘early’). Besides the above, ‘ b.’ occurs Sir G 
(heading) ‘Seek wisdom b.’ (in ref. to v . 18 ‘gather 
instruction from thy youth up’), G 36 51 80 , 1 Mac 
4 r,a 5 S 0 2167. Betime is found only in Bel v . 16 ‘ In 
the morning b. the king arose** (Kal tipOpurev 6 
fiaaiXeus rb npuSt). J. HASTINGS. 

BET0LI0N (B BeroXi^, A Bt?t-, AV Betolius), 
1 Es 5 21 .—52 persons of this place returned from 
captivity with Zerub. (See Bethel.) Ezr 2 28 has 
‘ the men of Bethel and Ai’ 223, and the number 52 
belongs to the next named place, Nobo. 1 Es has 
perhaps dropped a lino in the Hebrew. 

11. St. J. Thackeray. 

BETOMASTHAIM (B cuTo/maOdipi, Jth 15 4 , AV 
Bctomasthem); BETOMESTHAIM (Bt ro/xeaddL/x, 4 6 , 
AV Betomestham).—Apparently N. of Betlmlia 
and facing Dothan. There is a site called J)eir 
Massin VV. of the Dothan plain, but the antiquity 
of this name is doubtful. C. R. CONDER. 

BETONIM ( 0 Mb 3 ), Jos 13 2 «.—In N. Gilead. The 
name may survive in that of the Butein district, 
the extreme N. of Gilead. 

BETRAYAL OF TRUST.—See Crimes. BE¬ 
TROTHING.—See Marriage. 

BETTER.—As a subst. ‘ one’s betters,’ the word 
is not used in AV, hut the adj. in Ph 2 3 show's how 
that expression arose: ‘let each esteem other b. 
than themselves ’ (virtpl X ovTa%). The verb is found 
Mk ‘ was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse ’ (i.e. mode better, lit. ‘ profited,’ u> 0 c\^u>). 

J. Hastings. 

BETWEEN, BETWIXT.-‘Between ’ was once 
used freely with a reflexive pronoun to express 
that which is confined to two (or more) persons. 
Thus Tindale’s tr“ of Jn 11 5(5 is ‘ and spake L>itw r ene 
themselves’ (/neA dW^Xui/, AV ‘among’). AV 
has Lk 23 12 ‘they (Pilate and Herod) were at 
enmity b. themselves’ (*7565 lairrovs TR, edd. mostly 
avTous); Ac 2G ;u ‘ they talked b. themselves’ (irpds 
dXX/)\oi'j, RV ‘ they spake one to another ’) ; Ro l 24 
1 to dishonour their own bodies b. themselves’ (tv 
eavTois TR, edd. mostly avroh ; see Sunday and 
Headlam in loc. ; RV ‘among themselves’). We 
still retain the phrase * b. ourselves ! * 

Between and betwixt were for a long time inter¬ 
changeable ; the latter is now archaic or local. 
Betwixt is used in Gn 17 11 23 15 2G 28 30 36 31 87 * ®°- 61 - ®* 
32 1<J , Job 9 33 3G 32 , Ca l 13 , Is 5 3 , Jer 39 4 , 1 Mac 12 44 
1G®, Ph l 23 . RV retains all except Job 3G aa (see 
RV and Davidson in loc.), and adds Job 4 20 ‘ B. 
morning and evening ’ (AV ‘ from ... to ’). 

J. Hastings. 

BEULAH (Heb. ‘married’ (of a wife)).—Is 
G2 4 *®. An allegorical name applied to Israel by 
the Deutero-Isaiah. She was no longer to be a 
wife deserted by God, as she had been during the 
Captivity, but married ( 1 ) to God, ( 2 ) by a strange 
application of the figure, to her own sons. In 
Hos 1 . 2 the figure in its first application is re¬ 
versed. There it is used to point out the faithless¬ 
ness of Israel to her Spouse. F. H. Woods. 

BEWAIL as a reflex, verb occurs only Jer 4 3i 
‘the daughter of Zion that b eth herself’ (no; [all], 
* to breathe,’ hithp. ‘ gasp for breath,’ as RV). In 
Lk 8 52 23 27 the meaning is ‘ to beat the breast in 
grief (Kbvroixai, used without an obj. in Mt 11 17 ‘ye 
have not lamented,’ RV ‘did not mourn,* and 
24 30 ). See MOURNING. J. HASTINGS. 
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BEWITCH. —Ac 8® * Simon . . . used sorcery, 
and b ed the people * (ii-lo-Trjfj.i, RV * amazed ’ as fre¬ 
quently, and as AV in v. 18 ; but see BESIDE) ; so 8 U . 
fn Cal 3 1 ‘ O foolish Galatians, who hath b ed you ? ’ 
(RV ‘ did b. you ? ’); the Gr. is paanatv to, 4 to speak 
evil of,’ next ‘ bring evil on,’ and so, as here, ‘lead 
into evil’ (see Lightfoot, ad loc .); it is used hero 
only in NT, but in LXX Dt 28 54< 08 (for yy-j), Sir 
14 fl * 8 . Bewitching. —Wis4 la ‘the b. of naughtiness’ 
[ftacTKavla (pavXoTijTos, Vulg. fascinatio). It seems 
probable that in all these passages (as in 4 Mac 
I 28 2 15 , ftacKavia) the reference is more or less con¬ 
sciously to ‘ the evil eye’ (cf. pdanavos for j:y jn Pr 23 fl 
28“'). See Divination, Eve. J. Hastings. 

BEWRAY, distinct in origin and meaning from 
‘ betray,’ is to reveal, disclose. Cf. Adams, Works, 
ii. 238 ‘Well may he be hurt . . . and die, that 
will not bewray his disease, lest he betray his 
credit.’ Pr 29 24 ‘lie heareth cursing, and bewray- 
eth it not’ (RV ‘he heareth the adjuration and 
ultereth nothing,’ ran ‘shew,* ‘tell’); 27 ltt (tejij 
‘ proclaim,’ so RVm, but RV ‘ cncountereth ’ from 
•rjjj ‘light upon’); Is 1G 8 ‘hide tlie outcasts; b. 
not him that wandereth ’ (rta ‘ uncover,’ ‘ reveal ’ ; 
Amer. RV * betray.’ Sir 27 17 ‘ if thou h VMt his 
secrets ’ ( dTroKaXuirru); so 27 21 ) ; Mt 2G 78 ‘ thy speech 
b eth thee ’ (drjXov ae ttolcl, ‘ makes tliee manifest ’). 
Bewrayer, only 2 Mac 4 1 4 a b. of the money, and 
of his country’ (ivotlurj)?, ‘one who reveals,’ RV 
‘ who had given information of the money, and 
had betrayed his country ’). J. Hastings. 

BEYOND.—1. This is in AV the occasional 
rendering of Hob. berbher , which, when 

attached to pn?n ‘ t he .Jordan’ (as it always is, except 
Jg ] 1 18 , 1 S 31 7 , Jer 2 . r r-) assumes considerable criti¬ 
cal importance. In AV p"j:n in tr ' 1 4 beyond 
Jordan ’ in Gn 50 10, n , Ut 3 20 - 2fl , Jos 9 10 13 8 , Jg 5 17 ; 
‘on this side J.’ Dt V - 8 3 8 4 41 - 4G - 47 , Jos l 14 - 10 9 1 12 7 22 7 ; 
4 on the other side J.’ Dt U 30 , Jos 2 10 7 7 12 1 22 4 24 2 - 
8 - 14 - 1B , Jg 10 8 , 1 S 31 7 ; and ‘ on the side of J.’ Jos 5 l . 
RV gives ‘ beyond J.’ in every place. Again "cyo 
is used with jTvn, Nu 22 1 32 ly * 19 ‘ 82 34 15 35 14 , Jos 13 8a 
14 s 17° IS 7 22 7 , Jg 7 25 ; and the simple Dt 4 4a 
(AV 4 on this side’), Jos 13 27 (AV ‘on the other 
side’). Now it is true that the phrase may equally 
well be tr. 4 acioss J.’; it is also true that it is used 
of cither side of the Jordan (cf. Dt 3 8 cast, with 
320 . 20 west) ; it even seems that 4 beyond Jordan ’ 
may be used of that side of the Jordan on which 
the writer himself stands (Jos 5 1 9 1 12 7 ); but the 
critical importance of the phrase lies in this, that 
wherever the author of Dent, speaks in his own 
person (as Dt l 1,0 4 4U 47 * 4tt ) it refers to the country 

cast of Jordan ; wherever Moses is introduced as 
the speaker (as Dt 3 20 * 25 ll 80 ) it refers to the west* 
Prom which the conclusion is drawn that tho 
author (at least of Deut.) must have lived after 
Moses’ day, from whom he is careful to distinguish 
himself. 

Litbratitrk.—G reen, Higher Criticism of the Pent. p. 50; 
Douglas, Why l still believe that Moses wrote Dent., p. 30, and 
Lex Mosaica , p. 913; Perovvne, Contentp. Rev. Jan. 1888, p. 143 f.; 
Driver, Deut. p. xlii f. ; Harper, Deut. p. 4 f. 


that returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2 17 , Neh 7-*) = 
Bassai of 1 Es 5 16 . 

BEZALEL (*?n^, Beseleel , AVBezaloel). 

—1. Tho chief architect of the tabernacle. The 
name occurs only in the narrative of the Priests’ 
Code and in tlie Bk of Chron. (I Cli 2“°, 2 Cli 
1°). It probably signifies 4 in the shadow ( i.e. 
under the protection) of El.’* In both the sources 
named, B. is given as ‘the son of Uri, the son of 
Hur, of the tribe of Judah.’ The various links in 
the genealogical chain will be found in 1 Cli 2 IH - 19 * 
no. GO' Xliere is no ground for identifying the grand¬ 
father of B. with llur, the companion of Moses 
(Ex 17 10 ). According to P’s representation, B. was 
expressly called (c$?3 vi*rjjj) by J" (Ex 3D) to super¬ 
intend the erection of the ‘ tent of meeting,’ arid 
endowed with the special gifts required for tlie 
proper execution of his task (vv. 8 * 5 ). lie was also 
charged with the construction of the furniture for 
court and tabernacle, as well as with the prepara¬ 
tion of the priestly garments, and of the necessary 
oil and incense. Yet while B. is represented as, in 
the main, merely carrying out the Divine in¬ 
structions, he is also said to be endowed with 
originality of invention as regards details (Ex 31 3,4 
35 82 ). Among the gifts thus bestowed upon him, not 
the least was the gift of teaching the arts of which 
he was himself a master, to his subordinates (Ex 
35 s4 ), the ehief of whom was Aholiab (Ex 31° 3f> 34 
etc.). See Tabernacle. 2. B. occurs in Ezr lo 80 
as one of the eight sons of Pahath-moab that had 
married foreign wives in the days of Ezra. 

A. It. S. Kennedy. 

BEZEK (P’3).—Two places so called are perhaps 
to be distinguished in OT. 1. Jg I s . A place 
attacked by Judah after Joshua’s death, probably 
Jiezkah , a ruin W. of Jerusalem, in the lower bills. 
SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 2. 1 S ll 8 , where Saul 
gathered Israel before advancing on Jabesh-gilead. 
The most likely site in this connexion is the ruin 
lbzik, N.E. of Sliechem, opposite Jabesh. This site 
was known in the 4th cent. A.D. ( Gtiomasticon, s.v. 
Bezec), but identified with No. 1. It was 17 Rom. 
miles from Sliechem, on the road to Scythopolis 
(Beisfin), which is correct. (See Moore on Jg l fl .) 

C. R. Conder. 

BEZER (is$ 4 fortress ’).—A descendant of Asher 
(1 Cli 7 87 ). 

BEZER (t* 3 , B<5(j<y>).—A city belonging to Reuben, 
situated 4 in the wilderness, on tho "ne M D,’ or flat 
table-land, E. of Jordan (Dt 4 48 , Jos 2t) 8 ), a city of 
refuge (ll.ee.), allotted, according to P, to the 
Merarites (Jos 21 8(l , whence 1 Cli G 78 ( G3 )). It is 
mentioned also by Mesh a' (Moab. Stone, 1. 27), 
as being in ruins in his day, and as having been 
rebuilt by him, after his revolt from Ahab, and ex¬ 
pulsion of the Israelites from the territory N. of the 
Arnon (which, though assigned formally to Reuben, 
was occupied by the Moabites ; see Moab). From 
its being described as being in the 4 wilderness ’ (cf. 
Dt 2 S )~ i.e. in the great rolling plains of grass or 
scrub stretching out on the E. of Moab (Tristram, 
Moab, pp. 148, 109)—it may be inferred that it was 
situated towards tho E. border of tho> Moabite 
table-land. Tlie site has not yet been recovered. 
Euseb. (Onom. 232) identifies it wrongly with 
Boar/>a, in Bash an, the capital of the later province 
of ‘Arabia’ (G. A. Smith, Gcogr. 024). Kusr 
BshOr, which has been suggested, about 15 miles 
S.E. of Dhiban (see the map in PEFSt 1895, p. 
204), is too far to the S., being on the S. side of 
the Arnon, and consequently not in the territory 
of Reuben at all (Jos I3 lfl ): the name, moreover, 

* Cf. Sil-B61, a king of Gaza in tho time of Sennacherib and 
his successors, see COT under Jos ll 22 ; also Ina-siIIi-B61, 
Ges. Lex . 12 ). 


2. To go beyond=to circumvent, 1 Tli 4 8 4 that 
no man go b. and defraud his brother ’ (vttc pfia.lv w, 
RV ‘ transgress,’ RVm 4 overreach ’). 

J. Hastings. 

BEZAANANNIM (Jos 19 88 RVm).— Zaanannim. 

BEZAI ('j>3).— 1. One of those who sealed the 
covenant (Neh 10 18 ). 2. The eponym of a family 

* The only exception is Dt 3 8 , where, although in a passage 
attributed to Moses, ‘ beyond Jordan ’ means the land of Moab; 
but ‘the iong archaeological note’ in which the phrase occurs 
in heltl to be a comment of the writer’s or of somo editor, not 
original to Moses. Seo Harper, Deut. p. 6. 
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does not correspond phonetically ns it ought to do. 
Be?er is not improbably identical with Bozrah 
(LXX Boa6p), one of the cities in the possession of 
Moab, mentioned by Jer (48 24 ), and also, it is 
implied (v. 21 ), situated on the ‘table-land.’ 

S. K. Driver. 

BEZETH (JBtj tfO), l Mac 7 19 .—A place apparently 
near Jerus. Jos. calls it Bethzetho {Ant. xii. x. 2), 
and mentions it as a village. The situation is 
doubtful. It may be a corruption for Berzetho. 

C. R. Conder. 

BIBLE,— 

A. Internal Relations of the Bible. 

I. Names. 

II. Original Laru'imj'rs. 

III. Division and Arrangement. 

IV. Canon. 

i. OT Canon and Criticism. 

ii. NT Canon. 

V. Text. 

VI. Versions. 

B. External Relations of the Bible. 

I. The Literature of other Religions. 

II. The Bible in relation to this Literature. 

1. Revelation. 

ii. Inspiration. 

A word or two of explanation may be desirable 
as to the purpose which the article ‘ Bible 5 in a 
Bible Dictionary is intended to fulfil. Its design 
is twofold, according as it has in view the internal 
or the external relations of the sacred volume. 
The whole Dictionary being intended to explain 
the form and illustrate the contents of the B., the 
special article should, as far as may he, afford the 
means of gathering the information thus supplied 
into the unity of a system, of exhibiting it in 
topical rather than alphabetical order, so that the 
usefulness of a systematic work may be, to some 
extent, combined with the convenience of the 
lexical arrangement. In particular, the article 
should give, in an abridged and ordered form, an 
account of the various parts of which the Bible 
consists, and the various forms in which it has 
appeared, including such subjects as Canon, Text, 
and Versions, referring to the special articles so 
entitled for details, hi this way it will he of use 
to those who desire no more than an outline or 
summary of these subjects, or who wish to under¬ 
stand tlu-ir mutual relations. It should include, of 
course, the particulars respecting the B. aR a 
whole, such as its names and arrangement. 
Having thus, in the first part, surveyed its in¬ 
ternal relations, the article should proceed in 
the second part to consider the B. as one of 
the sacred literatures of the world, its claims to 
uniqueness and authority, its reception in tho 
Chiistian Church, and the position accorded to it 
there. Into the two divisions thus indicated, the 
present article will fall. 

A. INTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

I. Names. —The word ‘Bible’ is derived from 
tho Greek. Ancient hooks were written upon the 
Byhlus or 1'apyrus reed, and from this custom 
naturally came the Gr. name /9//3\oy (Mt l 1 ), in the 
diminutive form fiipxiov (Lk 4 17 ) for a book. As 
the recognised lecords of Divine Revelation, the 
writings which made up their sacred volume 
became known to the Greek Christians as ra 
fiifiXla, ‘ the ^ hooks’ par excellence. This ex¬ 
pression is said to appear for the first timo in this 
connexion m the 2nd Epistle (14-) falsely attributed 
to Clement of Lome, and written probably towards 
the middle of the 2nd cent. ; but the word 
afterwards became very common, though generally 
qualified by an adjective such as ‘holy,’ ‘divine,’ 
canonical. In its Latin form, however, by a 
misunderstanding in which there is not a little 
significance, the neuter plural ‘hihlia’ (gen. 


bibliorum) came to he regarded and treated as a 
fcm. sing. (gen. biblue), the transition being no 
doubt assisted by the growing conception of the B. 
as the one utterance of God rather than as the 
multiplicity of voices speaking for Him. As a 
singular name, accordingly, it has been adopted 
into the language of the Western Church, and is 
employed in the tongues of modern Europe. 

Another name, ‘Bibliotheca,’ appears to have 
been commonly used for the B. throughout the 
Middle Ages, as evidenced by tho paronomasia— 
‘ Habeo bibliothecam in mca bibliotheca ’—which 
was then current. It appears with this meaning 
in old English, and was technically employed by 
mediaeval writers to designate a complete MS of 
OT and NT. When originally used by certain 
of the Lat. Fathers, such as Jerome, the adjective 
‘ Divina ’ had been prefixed to ‘ Bibliotheca,’ but 
this was ere long dispensed with, and, as in the 
case of ‘the Books,’ the Scriptures became pre¬ 
eminently ‘the Library.* This change of the 
point of view from plurality to unity is, as we 
shall see afterwards, precisely that which modern 
thought and investigation find it necessary to 
some extent to reverse. But it is interesting to 
observe the process thus embodying itself in 
language. 

The names employed in OT and in the Apocr. 
for the Jewish Scriptures are such as ‘the hooks’ 
(Dn 9-), ‘ the holy books’ (l Mac 12®), ‘ the book of 
tho law’ (l Mac l 88 3^), ‘the hook of the testa¬ 
ment’ (l Mac l 87 ). In tho NT the usual term is al 
ypa<paly ‘the Scriptures’ (Lat. script am ), that is, 
the sacred writings (Mt 2l 42 22 2i) , Lk 24 32 , Jn 5 39 , 
Ac 18 24 ). It is to bo noted, that while the 
Jewish Scriptures as a whole are thus designated, -fj 
yparpij, in the singular, is always used for a special 
passage (Lk 4 21 , Jn 20°, Ja 2 8 ), and not as with us, 
>y whom Scripture is employed perhaps even more 
frequently in the collective than in the special 
sense. Occasionally for the simple al ypa(paL we 
find ypa<pal aytai (lio l a ) or rd. Up6 yp&pp.aTa (2 Ti 
3 18 ). Another variant is when the leading (Jewish) 
divisions of OT are indicated, as ‘ the law, the 
prophets and the psalms ’ (Lk 24 w ), ‘ the law and 
the prophets ’ (Ac 28 28 ), ‘ the law ’ (Jn 12 84 ). The 
same practice is also common in rabbinical writ¬ 
ings, though sometimes, instead of the divisions, 
tho number of the hooks is given, and the OT is 
known as ‘The Twenty-four’; sometimes, again, 
the simple term * The Reading ’ is employed, 
which, in contrast with al ypa<f)at, reminds us of 
the use of the Scriptures in the services of the 
synagogue. By the early Christians the most 
common designation for the whole B. was ‘ The 
Scriptures,’ accompanied as a rule by some such 
adjective as in the case of Biblia. 

The term ‘ Testament,’ in the expression ‘ Old 
and New Testaments,’ applied to the two great 
divisions of the B., has an interesting history. 
There can bo no doubt that it is due to an acci¬ 
dental mistranslation of diadTjKTj, which, originally 
meaning ‘arrangement’ or ‘disposition,’ came 
to signify a testament or will. But in the LXX 
the word was adopted as the tr. of the Heb. or 
‘covenant,’ and the ‘new covenant’ was in due 
time expressed by the same term. St. I’aul speaks 
of the Heb. Scriptures read in the synagogue as 
tho ‘ old covenant ’ (2 Co 3 14 RV), and of the 
ministers of Christ as ‘ministers of a new covenant’ 
(2 Co 3°). Only in He 9 lfl - 17 is it possible to main¬ 
tain that the sense of testamentary disposition is 
more probable than that of covenant. By the 
end of the 2nd cent., accordingly, we find r) 
waXatij SiaffyKij, the old covenant , and ij Kaivt) 
dtaOjicri, the new covenant , the established expres¬ 
sions for the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 
Origen, in the beginning of the 3rd cent.. 
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mentions 4 the divine Scriptures, the so-called Old 
and New Covenants’ {De Princip. iv. 1). 

In the Latin rendering of Siad^icr) there was at 
first some hesitation between instrumentum and 
testamentum , both legal terms, the former de¬ 
noting any authoritative or official document; the 
latter, as already indicated, meaning ‘ will * or 
4 disposition ’ (of property). Instrumentum is 
referred to by Tertullian as being used in Africa; 
but the other, through the authority of the Vulg., 

assed into more general use. When in the Vulg. 

erome is translating directly from the Heb., he 
uses feedus or pactum for the Heb. berith ; but 
when, as in NT and in certain portions of 
OT, he is revising the Old Lat. Version, he 
allows testamentum to remain. Thus, though in 
thought the Christian Church has never lost sight 
of the two great divisions of Scripture as the 
records of the two dispensations or covenants 
which God instituted for llis people, the idea lias 
been somewhat obscured by the titles appropriated 
to these groups of writings. 

II. Original Languages. —The language of by 
far the greater part of OT is Hebrew. The name 
Hebrew ('"ny) is applied to Abraham (Gn 14 18 ), either 
in respect of descent from an ancestor lleber (Gn 
10 a1,241 **), or more probably because he came (Jos 
24 3 ) 4 from the other side of the flood,’ nnjn %iyo. 
Hebrew is a branch of the great Semitic (so called 
from Shem, son of Noah) family of languages, and 
has its cognates in the Arabic, the Assyrian of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, the Aramaic, Phoenician, 
and Ethiopia tongues. Though traces of dialectic 
differences appear in the Scriptures themselves 
(compare the pronunciation of the word Shibboleth , 
<Jg 12°), the comparative isolation of the Hebrews 
reserved their language more or less unaffected by 
oreign influences until after the Captivity, when 
other elements were introduced into it. The Hebrew 
(Aram.) dialect is referred to several times in 
NT (Jn 5 2 19 13 - 17 - *», Ac 21 40 22* 26 14 ), and even (Mt 
26 78 ) a provincial (Galilman) form of this. The 
exceptions to the general use of Hebrew in OT 
are Kzr 4M> 1H 7 15W ®, Jer 10”, On 2 4 ~7 2H . These 
>assages are written in an Aramaic dialect, which, 
lowever, differs from that in which the Targums 
were written, and also from Syriac. 

The language of NT writer’s, on the other hand, 
is Greek, but in the form known as Hellenistic 
Greek, that is, the form which had come into 
use among the Hellenists or Jews of the Dis¬ 
persion. From the time when Alexander the 
Great (R.c. 3.76-323) founded a Jewish colony in 
Alexandria, this dialect had established itself at 
all centres where Jew and Greek came into fre¬ 
quent contact. The OT had been translated into 
it, forming the version known as the Septuagint 
(LXX), and this 4 Hebrew thought in Greek 
clothing,’ as it has been termed, gave its tone and 
character to the language in which the NT is also 
written. At the time of Christ, Greek was the 
prevailing language throughout the Roman Empire, 
the language of educated men, and no less that of 
commercial life. It has been ably argued that 
Greek was the common language of Palestine in 
the days of our Lord, and that the Gospel records 
therefore present us with His discourses in the 
very words in which they were spoken. But the 
general consensus of opinion is against this 
hypothesis, and indeed there is reason to believe 
that the greater part, at least, of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, may have had an Aramaic original. The 
Greek of NT is the 4 common dialect,’ which 
had been formed out of Attic Greek by the intro¬ 
duction of provincialisms and the various modifi¬ 
cations necessary to enable it to serve many 
purposes throughout a vast region. As it appears 
m our sacred writings it is largely influenced, as 


already indicated, by the LXX, and adapted for 
the communication of the religious ideas due to 
the special character of Christianity. 

IIL Division and Arrangement.— The great 
division of the B., as already mentioned, is into 
the Books of the OT and those of the NT. The 
former consists, in the Kng. B., of 39 books, but in 
the Heb. B. of 24 only—1 and 2 S, 1 and 2 K, 1 and 
2 Ch, Ezr and Neh, and the 12 Minor Prophets 
being respectively counted as one book. The 
number, according to the account of Josephus, was 
in his time still further reduced by adding the 
Book of Ruth to Judges, and that of Lamentations 
to Jeremiah. This reckoning probably originated 
in a desire to bring the number of books, possibly 
as part of a general mnemonic scheme, into accorcf- 
ance with the number of letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet. It was in use, according to the testimony 
of Origen, as late as the middle of the 3rd cent. 
Another enumeration is that of Epiphanius, who, 
by resolving Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles again 
into two books each, made of the twenty-four, 
twenty-seven books. A point of greater interest 
and importance is the grouping of these books. 
In tli© Heb. B. they fall into three main 
divisions 1. The Law, or Torah (rnin) ; 2. The 
Prophets, or Nebiim (□ 'K'li); 3. The Holy Writings, 
or Kethubim (o’;nn9, ayibypafia). The Torah in¬ 
cludes the five books (Pentateuch) associated with 
the name of Moses. The Nebiim are divided into 
the 4 former prophets,’ or historical books, and the 
4 latter prophets,’ or prophetical writings in the 
stricter sense. The Kethubim include (^) the 
Poetical books—Ps, Pr, Job; (6) the five Megilloth 
or Rolls—Ca, Ru, La, Ec, Est ; (c) other hooks, Dn, 
Ezr, Neh, 1 and 2 Ch. Within these divisions the 
order of the books sometimes varied, and other 
divisions of great antiquity are extant; hut the one 
given is of special importance, as will be seen when 
we touch upon the history of the Canon. In LXX 
(A.) the arrangement is mainly determined by a 
consideration of the contents of the books: first 
come the Historical, then the Prophetic, and 
lastly the Poetical books. From the LXX this 
arrangement passed into the Vulg. and other 
versions. 

The following hag been given ( Cambridge Companion, p. 7) %a 
a useful classification of the OT hooks according to subject- 
matter. A. Historical: (I) Pentateuch and Joshua, the origin 
of the people, the foundation of the Israelite constitution, and 
the settlement in Palestine ; (2) .Jg, S, K, the history o * the 
people to the downfall of the monarchy ; (3) Ezr, Neh, personal 
memoirs of the Captivity and the Return ; (4) Ru, Est, Ch, 
special incidents in, and aspects of, tho history. R. Prophetical : 
Is, Jer, Ezk, Min. Proph. (except Jon). C. Poetical : (1) Ps and 
La (lyrical); (2) Canticles (idyllic). D. Didactic: (1) Job 
(dramatic); (2) Jon (allegorical). E. Sapiential: (1) Pr 
(gnomic); (2) Ec (speculative). F. Apocalyptic : Dn, and part 
of Ezk (40-48) and Zee (!-<»*). 

The NT presents no serious difficulty in regard 
to tho arrangement of its books. 'These, 27 in 
number, fall naturally into the following groups. 
1. The Gospels. 2. l*he Acts of the Apostles. 3. 
The Epistles of St. Paul, among which tho Epistle 
to the Hebrews may for this purpose be included. 
4. Tho General Epistles. 5. The Book of Reve¬ 
lation. This distribution, which has passed from 
the Vulg. into general acceptance by tne Christian 
Church, is commended by its conformity with the 
order of contents of the several books. First, the 
Life of Christ; then the Activity of His Apostles, 
and the foundation of tho Church of Christ; then 
the correspondence of those engaged in this work ; 
and lastly, the sole monument of the apocalyptic 
spirit and its activity within tho Church. The 
arrangement found in the MSS presents some 
interesting and suggestive variations, and has been 
held to point to an early division into four groups 
—the Gospels, the Acts and Catholic Epistles, the 
Pauline Epistles, and the Apocalypse. Usually 
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the Catholic Epistles precede those of St. Paul, and 
among the latter the Epistle to the Hebrews is often 
found coming before the Pastoral Epistles. The 
order of the Gospels also varies ; probably from a 
feeling that those written by apostles should have 
>recedence of those by ‘ apostolic men,’ they are 
requently arranged (e.g. in Codex Bez;o), Mt, Jn, 
Lk, Mk. For the purpose of following the develop¬ 
ment of thought and doctrine in the NT, it is 
desirable to keep in view not only the arrangement 
determined by contents, but approximately the 
chronological order in which its books appeared. 
The following is such an approximate order: the 
great Epistles of St. Paul to the These, Cor, Gal, 
and ltorn ; the Ep. of St. James ; Ph, Eph, Col, 
Philem ; 1 P, the Synoptic Gospels, Ac, the 
Pastoral Epistles, Jude, ltev, lie—all prior to the 
destruction of Jerus. by Titus, A.d. 70. 2 P and 

the Gospel and three Epistles of St. John come 
after the destruction of Jerus., the last towards 
the end of the 1st cent. 

Minor divisions of tin* sacred text, which are for the most 
part, also modern divisions, have been made for two distinct 
purposes—(1) (o adapt it for use in the public services, whether 
of the Synagogue or of the Church ; and (2) for convenience of 
reference. Upon the elementary expedient of separating words 
and sentences by short spaces to promote facility in reading, or 
ujpon that of indicating the members of a poetical composition, 
either by an interval between them or by writing them on 
different lines, it is not necessary to dwell. It is only remark¬ 
able how long the inconvenient scriptio continua maintained 
itself, especially in the MSS of the Greek text. To the first of 
the two classes of divisions mentioned belong tho Parshioth and 
Haphtaroth of the Hebrew Scriptures. The former (DVlfnS 1 , 
sing. Purashah) are sections mainly of the Pentateuch, 

though extended in principle to other parts of the OT. They 
are distinguished as Smaller and Larger Parshioth, and the 
smaller are again divided into dosed and open. Of the smaller 
there are 000 (379 closed and 200 open) in the Pentateuch ; of the 
larger 64, the lat ter being commonly called Sabbath Parshioth, 
one being appointed to he read on each Sabbath of the year. 
In certain years, according to the Jewish reckoning, there 
were 64 Sabbaths; when there were less than that num¬ 
ber, two Parshioth were read on one Sabbath. The open 
Parashah (indicated by D, for nmn?), generally introducing 
a subject of greater importance, was begun on a new 
line; the closed (indicated by 0, for n£trp) might begin 
in the middle of a line. The Haphtaroth were selected 
sections from tho prophetical writings, read in connexion 
with the appointed sections of the Law, and usually stand¬ 
ing in some correspondence with the latter. They were 
analogous to the Pencopie of later ecclesiastical usage. It was 
common to refer to these Hebrew sections bywords denoting 
the subject..—as the I’arashah Balaam, red heifer, etc., compare 
Mk 122fl ifn rr,< Poitou, in the Bush ; Ko ll'G* Tlx.*, in Elijah 
(RVin),—or sometimes by the words beginning the section. 
Divisions more nearly corresponding to our present verses are. 
roferred to in the Talmud as Pepukim (o'p^D9), and perhaps 
were early denoted by the Soph-pasuk (:) now used at the end 
of verses in our Hebrew Bibles. There is some doubt ns to how 
far Jerome’s capitula and verms correspond to the Parshioth 
and Pc^ukim of the Jews. Sometimes nis versus seem to indi¬ 
cate whole verses, sometimes only the or members of a 

verse in the poetical books. 

Turning to MSS of the NT, there is found even so early as the 
Codex Valicunus (4th cent.) a marginal indication of sections 
divided according to the sense, and apparently constructed for 
purposes of reference. Tt hears traces of having been copied 
from a yet more ancient document. A division of the Gospels 
into larger chapters (*i<p«Xa.* majora) is ascribed to Tatian, tho 
disciple of Justin Martyr. These are also known as r/rXo< from 
the summary of tho contents of the section commonly appended 
to the numeral indicating it. In Latin the *i<p*x*.* were 
termed breves and the summaries breviaria. The relations of 
the different narratives of the same event contained in tho 
Gospels must early have attracted attention, and to exhibit 
these was the design of the xiaaXa.* minora, attributed to ! 
Ammonms of Alexandria, who lived in the 3rd cent. Upon 
these Eusebius of Crasarca a century later founded his ten 
canons, by means of which it is possible to ascertain whether a 
passage occurs in one Gospel alone or in any combination of two 
or more In the 6th cent. Euthalius, a deacon of Alexandria, 

g uWished first St. Paul’s Epistles and then the Acts and Catholic 
pistles, divided into **p*x<*<* similar to the t/tXo. of the 
Gospels ; and Andreas, Archbishop of tho Cappadocian C®sarea, 
completed the work so far by dividing the Apocalypse into 
twenty-four paragraphs (Ac**,), of which each was subdivided 
into three *i^*A«.*. (But see Robinson, Kuthaliana, 1896). 

The modern division of the whole Bible into chapters has 
usually been attributed to Hugues de St. Cher (Hugo de 
Sancto Caro), Provincial of the Dominicans in France after¬ 
wards Cardinal in 8pain (died a.d. 1203), but recent investi¬ 


gations ascribe it with greater probability to Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, died 1227 (see Gregory, Prolegomena 
to Tischendorf’s NT, ed. viil. p. 104; Konig, J Einleit. in das 
Alte Test. p. 464). Engaged about 1248 in preparing a con¬ 
cordance, or index of declinable words, Hugo, adopting Lang- 
ton’s division into chapters, subdivided them by placing the 
letters A-G in the margin at equal distances from each other. 
The chapters were soon introduced into tho Latin Vulgate, and 
thence into Greek MSS and printed editions circulating in the 
West. Scrivener ( Introd. to the Crit.of NT) gives several instances 
of inappropriate division due to this arrangement, the sense 
being materially interrupted. The indication of minor divisions 
by marginal letters was soon found inadequate and inconvenient, 
and Robort Stephens in his Greek Testament of 1661 introduced 
tho system of verse divisions which is still in use. Already 
about 1437 Rabbi Nathan had employed a similar system, along 
with Hugo’s division into chapters, for the ()T, in connexion w itli 
a concordance of the Hebrew Bible. This Stephens used as his 
model, but the work was executed hurriedly, inter eqvitandum 
('while resting- at the inns on the road,' interprets Scrivener), on 
a journey between Paris and Lyons, according to the informa¬ 
tion supplied by his son, Henry Stephens, in 1676. Stephens’ 
verse-divisions were adopted in the Geneva English Bible of 
1560, and subsequently in the AV of 1611. As they are found in 
practice to break up the sense of tho text, the RV has printed 
the text in paragraphs, indicating chapter and verse in the 
margin only. The first printed edition of the Hob. Bible witli 
chapters is that of Romberg, 1626 ; the first with the verses 
numbered is that of Atliias, 1661. 

IV. CANON.—The word ‘Canon’means ‘pattern, 
rule’; probably in the first instance it denoted a 
measuring line. It does not appear to have had 
any religious application in pre-Christian times. 
Its use by the Christian Church for the ‘ rule of 
faith and life’ was possibly suggested by such 
passages in tire NT as Gal 6 16 , l’h J 10 . Since the 
time of Origen it has been applied to the Holy 
Scriptures or OT and NT as being the recognised 
authority and court of appeal in regard to 
Christian faith and practice. It was the content, 
however, not the range of the Scriptures, which 
was thus designated. The application of the term 
involves Church recognition, that the Scriptures 
are separated from all other literature in virtue 
of the authority thus ascribed to them. Thus 
Rulinus translates the Kavovu<6s of Origen by regu - 
laris or public us, opposing the books of which the 
ad jective is used to the A poor, and Lihri Ecclcsi- 
astici . Athanasius was among the first to apply 
it to the writings which contained the regulative 
content. Some have thought that the word Canon 
was used for the list of books appointed to bo read 
in churches ; hut this appears inconsistent with the 
fact that the Lihri Ecclcsiastici were also used for 
this purpose. Nor does the suggestion that it was 
the practice of the Alexandrian grammarians to 
apply the term ‘canonical,’ in the sense of 
‘classical,’ to certain Greek authors, appear to 
have an ascertained bearing upon the Christian 
usage. 

i. OT Canon .—The formation of the Canon of 
OT is a subject involved in much obscurity. That 
tho process was a long and gradual one lies in the 
nature of the case, but the trustworthy indications 
are few, and the way is thus opened for those 
efforts of criticism, working upon the contents of 
the sacred books, which have in recent years 
assumed such remarkable proportions. There can 
be no doubt that the large collection was formed 
by the aggregation of smaller ones, to which 
some have traced allusions in such OT passages 
as I)t 17 18 2fi , 1 8 lO 25 , Pr 25 l , and perhaps 
Zee 7 12 , though the last may refer to the oral 
rather than the written law. There are also 
references to the earlier prophets in the pages of 
the later. The grouping of the books in the lleb. 
Bible, which has been already adverted to, may 
further be taken as at least a rough indication of 
tho growth of the Canon. In both the lleb. and 
LXX arrangement of the books the lirst place is 
occupied by the Pent., and this notwithstanding 
the great variations in the order of the later books' 
Here, therefore, we may fairly conclude that we 
have the starting-point of the process. This was 
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the literature recognised as sacred when Ezra read 
the Torah in the hearing of the whole people 
(Neh 8). To this would ere long be added such 
records of Israel’s history and such portions of the 
writings of Israel’s prophets as survived, forming 
the second of the great divisions. Then, finally, 
the miscellaneous collection known as the Hagio- 
grapha would be formed for the preservation of 
those works which were deemed worthy of being 
placed beside the Law and the Prophets. As 
to the occasions of these steps being taken, and 
in connexion with the whole subject, there are 
traditions, some of which were accepted in Christian 
times, but which are in general to be regarded 
with suspicion, even where they cannot be shown 
to be absolutely untrustworthy. Thus the second 
stage mentioned above is in 2 Mac 2 18 ascribed to 
Nehemiah, who is said to have ‘founded a library’ 
and ‘ gathered together the acts of the Kings and 
the Prophets, and the writings of David and the 
epistles of the Kings concerning the holy gifts.’ 
The succeeding verse, 2 14 , mentions an effort of 
Judas Maceakeus to recover the documents which 
had ‘fallen out’ during the great war of independ¬ 
ence, and it may have been on this occasion that 
the bulk of the Hagiographa was brought together. 
A more famous tradition is that of the Great 
Synagogue, which, beginning its work under the 
presidency of Ezra, still existed in the time of 
Simon the Just. To this body the formation of 
at least the first two divisions of the Canon was 
ascribed. These two had at any rate obtained 
general recognition, while the third was at least 
in course of construction when, probably in the 
beginning of the 2nd cent. B.C., the Prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus speaks of ‘ the Law itself, the Pro¬ 
phets and the rest of the Books.’ The reference in 
Josephus to the 22 Books is in terms which indicate 
that the Canon had already been for some time 
completed, and his Canon was evidently identical 
with ours. Though it is true that certain books, 
as Ec and Ca, were still disputed by the Jews them¬ 
selves as late as a.d. 90, it may be held that, so 
far as historical indication goes, the OT Canon 
was practically completed a century before Christ. 
It was certainly the uniform tradition of the Jews 
that prophetic inspiration had ceased with Malaehi, 
and it is worthy of remark that the very myths 
with which they ultimately surrounded the forma¬ 
tion and close of the Canon could have arisen only 
in the course of a considerable period of time. 

Before glancing at the way in which this problem 
has in modern times been attacked from another 
side, it may be well to refer to the so-called Alex¬ 
andrian Canon and OT Apocrypha. The I,XX 
(see below) was made up partly oi translations from 
the Hebrew, partly of productions in the Greek 
language of later Jewish literature. The con¬ 
clusion that there was a recognised Alex. Canon 
distinct from that of Pal. has found much favour 
with Rom. Cath. critics, as it seemed to give autho¬ 
rity to the Apocrypha. These books were exten¬ 
sively used by the Church Fathers, and Jerome 
himself included Judith among the Hagiographa. 
But it is more probable that there was no intention 
to erect a separate standard of Canonicity, and that 
the additional books were admitted partly owing 
to the Canon of Palestine not having yet been 
definitely or authoritatively fixed, partly owing to 
a certain breadth of practical view. It is to be 
noted that the grandfather of Jesus Sirach indicates 
no knowledge of any other than the Heb. Canon, 
and that Philo, though he took a wide view of 
inspiration, is said, like NT itself, never to cite the 
apocryphal books. The books so named vary 
greatly both as to their contents and value. 1 and 
2 Mac are histories—the former highly, the latter 
much less, trustworthy; others (1 Es, To, Jth, 3 and 
VOL, I.—IQ 
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4 Mac) are rather historical romances. Some (Wis, 
Sir) are collections of wise sayings or philosophical 
treatises; others are intended to supplement the 
canonical books, or to illustrate the acts and words 
of persons mentioned in the latter. It was by 
popular suffrage rather than formal acceptance that 
these books obtained their places in the Greek IL, 
which, it must be remembered, was the B. of the 
apostolic age, and so formed part of the heritage 
of the Christian Church. 

The problem of modern criticism has been, not 
so much the formation and completion of the 
Canon as an authoritative collection, regarding 
which it has been able to add little to the meagre 
historical indications already noticed, as the rise of 
OT’ as a literature and its relation to the religious 
life and thought of Israel. Certain features of the 
sacred narratives—such as, double accounts of the 
same event, differences of expression and phrase¬ 
ology, differences even of tone and modes of think¬ 
ing, and, in the Pent., references to events long 
after the time of Moses—had been early noticed, 
and could scarcely fail to suggest that they had 
been compiled from still earlier documents, or had 
had notes and explanations inserted by later hands 
than those of the original authors or compilers. 
The serious analysis, esp. of the Pentateuchal 
writings, began when, in 1753, Astruc, a French 
physician, pointed out that the more remarkable 
of these lines of cleavage coincided with the re¬ 
spective use of Eloliim or J" as names of God. 
Astruc himself set the example, which was only 
too readily followed by succeeding critics, of ex¬ 
cessive detail in his analysis, since he parcelled out 
the Book of Genesis among no fewer than twelve 
different writers. The phenomena, however, to 
which he called attention, being beyond dispute, 
obviously needed explanation, and, when they were 
found pervading other books, and esp. the Book 
of Joshua, seemed to prove, not only that these 
writings were of composite character, but that they 
belonged to a later date than had previously been 
assigned to them. His successors as mined at first 
that the Elohist, whose narrative begins with Gn l 1 , 
was the earlier; and his writing was known as the 
basis or Grundschrift , the sections marked by the 
use of the name J" bein" held to have been inserted 
into this fundamental document as supplementary 
to it. A more careful investigation undertaken by 
Hupfcld, and published in 1853, showed not only 
that the Jahwistic portions belonged to a docu¬ 
ment which, originally independent, had been 
interwoven with the other, but that there were at 
least two Elohists whose respective work could be 
distinguished, while one of them stood in the closest 
relation with the Jahwist. Taking these two 
together, it may be stated as a fact now generally 
accepted, that there are three great divisions dis¬ 
cernible in the Pentateuch, or elements rather of 
which it consists—(1) The work of the Deutero- 
nomist belonging mainly to the fifth book; (2) that 
of an Elohistic writer,—to which the name of 
Priestly Code, Priestcrcodcx, is commonly given, 
beginning, as already mentioned, with Gn l 1 ; 
(3) the combined narrative of the Jahwist and a 
second Elohist. It is true that analysis, fol¬ 
lowing the lines of Astruc, has often gone much 
further, and that OT criticism has been brought 
into disrepute in many quarters and laid itself 
open to counter-criticism, not only by this excess, 
but by the great divergence of view among the 
earlier critics, and the confidence, and even ar¬ 
rogance, with which they pronounced upon the 
smallest detail. But while the disagreements of 
critics show that their work is yet far from com¬ 
plete, and that there are probably many points as 
to which certainty is no longer attainable, the 
main results of their work cannot be ignored, and 
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are no more to be disposed of by a general appeal 
to inspiration than Hugh Miller’s question as to 
how the fossil shells came to be in the rocks was 
answered by the quarry man’s explanation—‘ When 
God made the rocks, lie made tne shells in them.’ 
Thirty years ago the problem of the Pent., and 
with it that of the whole OT, took a new phase, 
when not only linguistic and literary considerations 
were brought to its solution, but also considera¬ 
tions derive*l from a closer examination of Israel’s 
history and of the progress of its religious thought 
and practice. The whole question has been made 
to turn on the chronological relation of the Priestly 
Code (P) to the Jahwistic-Elohistic document (JK). 
Formerly the author of P was regarded as the 
oldest writer, even by such critics as Hupfeld, 
Ewald, and Knobcl; now he is regarded as the 
latest, not only by Kuenen, Weil hausen, and 
Iteuss, but even by Dclitzsch and Driver. Critics, 
however, when maintaining the late date of 
a writing in its present form, often admit that 
earlier documentary or traditional elements may 
be embodied in it. It is indeed sixty years since 
the view which has recently commended itself to 
so many was broached by W. Vatke. Vatke was 
led to his conclusions, however, mainly by a priori 
considerations, and his book lay long neglected in 
consequence of the philosophical and technical 
form in which it was written. A similar theory 
was independently developed by Keuss of 8 trass- 
burg, and made public by two of his pupils, H. Graf 
in a work issued in 1866, ami Kayser in one pub¬ 
lished in 1874. Kuenen followed up the same 
views in his great work on the Religion of Israel 
(1869-70), while Well hausen in his publications of 
1876 and 1878 carried them to the furthest point 
which they have yet reached. It is claimed as a 
special merit in \V’ellhausen , s work that it ‘excited 
interest in these questions outside the narrow 
circle of specialists by its skilful handling of the 
materials, and its almost perfect combination of 
wide historical considerations with the careful in¬ 
vestigation of details.’ The Gralian, or Graf- 
Well hausen, hypothesis was made known, or at 
least popularised, in Britain through the writings 
of Robertson Smith. The starting-point of the 
theory is found in a study of the legislation con¬ 
tained in the Pent., and a comparison of the 
roligious history and practice of Israel with what 
might have been expected had the whole of this 
legislation been known and observed from the 
beginning. Tt seemed to Vatke impossible ‘that 
a whole nation should suddenly sink from a high 
stage of religious development to a lower one, as 
is asserted to have been so often the case in the 
times of the Judges and Kings.’ It is claimed 
that the only explanation of the religious life of 
Israel is that many of the laws were either un¬ 
known or non-existent. Again, when the three 
components of the Pent, were examined, each was 
found to contain a distinct legislation in a his¬ 
torical setting. Of these the simplest and probably 
the earliest was that known as the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex 20-23), while the most complex, and 
therefore presumably the latest, was that of the 
Priest ly Code. Between these came Deuteronomy. 
Not without exception perhaps, but in a sufficiently 
striking manner, tho course of the history was 
found to reflect, and to be best explained by this 
order of the laws. The spiritual tide which lifted 
the life of Israel from stage to stage, leaving at 
each its memorial deposit of legislation, was due 
to tho prophets, who, by their impassioned appeals 
and denunciations of abuses, were the means of 
purifying the religion of their people, and raising 
it to a point of elevation, after reaching which it 
unhappily fell into that petrifaction which is not 
only decay, but death. The Law is the product, 


not the antecedent, of the prophetic activity ; to 
reverse tho order is, in the words of Wellhausen, 
to begin with the roof instead of the foundation; 
but if the legislations fall into the order above 
indicated, it almost necessarily follows that tho 
narratives in which they are respectively embedded 
must be regarded as originating in the same order. 
To separate the law from the history was the 
defect of Graf, corrected by Kuenen and Well¬ 
hausen. But to accept law and narrative as 
emerging in the portions and order supposed, is 
to revolutionise the whole conception previously 
entertained of Israel’s history, and of its literary 
development. We conclude this brief account 
with tne verdict pronounced upon the theory by 
a master in this department, A. B. Davidson of 
Edinburgh—‘The strength of the theory lies in 
its correspondence with the practice, as we observe 
it in the historical books, and in the general out¬ 
line of the religious history which it draws. Its 
weakness lies in the incapacity which as yet it has 
shown to deal with many important details, and 
particularly in the assumption, absolutely necessary 
to its case, that the ancient historical books have 
been edited from a Deuteronornistic point of view.’ 

The following chronological Bcheme of OT literaturo, founded 
mainly upon Driver’s Introduction , may be found use ful:—* 

13th-Uth cent. n.o. (period of Judges). Song of Deborah, 
Blessing of Jacob, David's elegy (2 Si). 

lOth-Oth cent. b.o. Song of Solomon (?); sources incorporated 
in Judges and Samuel; J and E. 

8th cent. B.O. Amos, 7(50-740; Hosca, 740 734 ; Zeohariah 
(chaps. 0-L1, which, however, include also post-exilic elements, 
if they are not, as some hold, wholly post-ex.); Isaiah (760-70U), 
721 marking the end of the kingdom of Israel; Micah. 

7th cent. b.o. D ; Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel (sources earlier); 
Ruth; Nahum (004-007); Zephaniah (earlier years of Josiah, 
i.e. 030-021); Jeremiah (called 020). 

0th cent. Habakkuk (008-008); Jeremiah; 1 and 2 Kings 
(sources earlier); Lamentations; Obadiah (partly before and 
partly after 686, which marks the commencement of the Exile) ; 
Proverbs (partly beforo and partly after the Exile); Job; P; 
II Isaiah and fragments; Ezekiel (taken captive 607. The last 
three fall during the Exile, say, 680-530); Haggai (620 seqq.); 
Zechariah (chaps. I 8, 6*20 seqq.). 

6th cent. Joel (after Captivity) ; Jonah; Zcc(12-14); Mnlaehi 
(probably about 432). Memoirs of Ezra and Nehermah (c. 450- 
430) incorporated in our Ezr-Neh. 

4th cent. Ecclesiastes (not earlier than latter years of Persian 
rule, ending 332); Esther (early years of Creek period, be¬ 
ginning 332, or 3rd cent.); 1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezr-Neh in 
present form (shortly after 332, long subsequent to Ezra). 

2nd cent. Daniel! The Psalms prob. belong to most of thc-se 
periods, including even the Maccab. (168-166), but chiefly to tho 
ater ones (ex. and post-ex.) 

ii. NT Canon. —The Jewish Scriptures became 
the B. of the early Christian Church. Round 
them in course of time gathered collections of 
Christian writings to which canonical authority 
was ultimately ascribed. Rut as in the case of 
OT the process was gradual. There was clearly 
no deliberate intention on the part of NT writers 
to make Scripture. The Jewish reverence for OT 
which the apostles inherited would prevent any 
such thought arising. That NT should have been 
written at all by men who shared in such a tradi¬ 
tional feeling has been characterised by Westcott 
as a ‘moral miracle of overwhelming dignity.’ 
The writings were evidently called forth by tne 
circumstances of the Church, and only as a second 
thought gathered together and invested with 
authority. In order of composition the Epistles 
naturally took precedence or the Gospels. The 
facts of the Gospel history formed the staple of 
the apostolic preaching, and, though in the earliest 
years communicated orally only, must have tended 
to assume a fixed traditional form. So long as 
the apostles survived, and the Church had not 
extended beyond the reach of their personal in¬ 
struction, the necessity of committing this tra¬ 
dition to writing would be scarcely recognised. 
The conviction widely held during that first age, 

• Compare tho table given by Samlay, Inspiration , p. 436 ff.; and 
by iiautzsch, A T, of which a t*r. is given in Expos. Times , vi. 617 ff. 
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that the end of the world was near, would also 
tend to discourage any effort of this kind. With 
the extension of the Church, the rising doubts as 
to the impending catastrophe, and the removal of 
the apostles, the need for a permanent record 
would he felt and supplied. That small collec¬ 
tions of memorabilia, notes of apostolic preaching, 
were made and circulated we Know on the testi¬ 
mony of St. Luke, whose object is expressly declared 
to be the displacement of these by a more trust¬ 
worthy account (Lk l ,,r *). Meanwhile the apostles 
had supplemented their personal activity by epis¬ 
tolary communications, and thus the material for 
a new (Christian) Canon was accumulated. It is 
probable that all the books composing our NT 
were written by the end of the 1st cent, of our 
era. 'Phis, indeed, is generally acknowledged, except 
where, as in the case of Baur and the early Tubingen 
school, a speculative reconstruction of early Church 
History necessitates the ascription of later dates 
to certain of the books. The recognition, however, 
of NT books by the Church as of apostolic author- 
si dp and authority was a matter of much longer 
time. It is not until the 4th cent, that all the 
books of the present Canon are found included in 
any list. The Didachi , or Teaching of the Twelve 
A pasties, an early treatise, the MS of which was 
discovered so recently as 1873, makes it clear that 
in the quarter whence it emanated in the end of 
the 1st or beginning of the 2nd cent, only a few of 
them were known. It was only to be expected, 
however, that certain books, or small collections 
of books, should be known and received within 
comparatively limited areas, from which they 
gradually passed into the use of the Church at 
large. Though there was no formal attempt to 
create a Canon, and for long no formal decree 
authorising it, a certain Christian wisdom and 
discretion is seen at work in the acknowledgment 
of writings both individually and collectively. The 
criterion was from the first ajmstolicity, immediate, 
or all but immediate, connexion with the apostles. 
Only those books were admitted which could be 
regarded as the most faithful records of the work 
of Christ and His apostles, and as the suitable 
foundation of Christian preaching. The need 
which was so soon felt, o i exhibiting the truths 
characteristic of Christianity in opposition to the 
paganising mysticisms of the gnostics and the 
fanatical developments of Montanism, hastened the 
process, by driving men to the study of the primi¬ 
tive records of the faith. For this purpose the oral 
teaching, which still continued, was insufficient, 
as gnosticism itself appealed to the written records. 
These accordingly ceased to be regarded as mere 
private and occasional writings ; they became more 
than books which might be publicly read for 
edilication; they were the recognised arbiters in 
a great doctrinal contest; to them both sides 
appealed, and the foundations of NT were laid. 

Tho chief sources for the history of NT Canon in the period of 
its formation are tho Christian writers, esp. those who took part 
in tho yrcat controversies with heretics during the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries, the fragments of tho heretical writings themselves, 
tho ancient versions, and sundry HhIs of recognised hooks which 
have come down to us. Westcott (Canon of the N'T) divides tho 
history of this period as follows I. a.d. 70-170, during which 
time, though tho evidence adducible is fragmentary, it is of 
wide range, direct, uniform, and comprehensive; a margin still 
remained of hooks whose authority was disputed or at least un¬ 
recognised, and tho idea of a Canon was implied rather than 
expressed. Its ‘formation* may have been gradual, but it was 
certainly undisturbed. It was a growth and not a series of 
contests. II. a.d. 170-303, during which the available evidence 
is largely aujpnented and the consciousness of a collection of 
sacred books becomes more distinct. Still its work is ‘ to con¬ 
struct and not to define,’ the nge * was an age of research and 
thought, but at tho same time it was an age of freedom.’ * Even 
controversy failed to create a spirit of historical inquiry.’and 
thus the evidence gathered from writers of the 3rd cent. ‘ differs 
from that of earlier date in fulness rather than in kind.' III. 
a.d. B03-897, during which the Canon formed the subject of 
deliberation and decree at great Councils of the Church, at 


pno of which, tho third Council of Carthage, held In tho year 
397, the hooks of NT recognised ‘are exactly those which ar« 
generally received at present.' 

Somo of the chief points of this development 
can alone be indicated here; further information 
will be found in the special article (New Testa¬ 
ment Canon). Justin Martyr, the apologist, 
about A.D. 150, records the fact that certain 
apostolic writings were read along with the 
prophets on the Lord’s Day in the churches both 
in city and country. Among these writings he 
especially refers to wliat he calls ‘The Memoirs 
of the Apostles,’ which almost without doubt were 
the Canonical Gospels. 1J c refers to the A pocalypse 
byname, and evinces an acquaintance with several 
or St. Haul's Epistles. The list known as the 
Muratorian Fragment , from Muratori, who pub¬ 
lished it at Milan in 1740, which probably repre¬ 
sents the view of the Roman Church towards the 
end of the 2nd cent., refers to the Gospels, to the 
Acts as the work of St. Luke, enumerates 13 Epp. 
of St. Paul, acknowledges St. Jude, 2 Epp. of St. 
John (probably the 2nd and 3rd), and the Apoc. 
The fragment is somewhat mutilated, and in this 
way the incompleteness of its reference to the 
Gospels, and its omission of 1 P and 1 Jn are 
possibly to be accounted for. It adds the Apoc. 
of St. Peter, though with an indication of doubt, 
and expressly excludes two Epistles which had 
been circulated under St. Paul’s name—one to the 
Laodiea*ans, and the other to the Alexandrians. 
The Peshitta or Syriac Version of NT was the B. ot 
the Syrian Christians of a period not later than 
tho end of the 2nd cent. It included all the 
books of our Canon except 2 and 3 .Jn, 2 P, Jude, 
and Rev. The old Lat. Version, also of the 2nd 
cent., omitted only He, Ja, and 2 P. The heretic 
Marcion, about the middle of the same cent., com¬ 
posed a Canon of his own in accordance with his 
peculiar views. This embraced the greater part 
of tho Pauline Epp. and a modification of St. 
Luke. Tatian’s Diatcssaron, or 4 Harmony of the 
Four Gospels,’ which, as has recently been con¬ 
clusively proved, were the four Gospels of our 
Canon, not only testifies to the existence of these, 
but signalises by this treatment of them their 
peculiar position and authority, which w as similarly 
emphasized a little later by the fanciful analogy 
by which Iremeus sought to show that there 
could bo only four Gospels. Ry A.D. 250 we 
have the evidence of Iremeus as representing the 
churches in Gaul, Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen representing the Egyptian churches, and 
Tertullian representing the churches of North 
Africa, practically concurring in their testimony 
to tho contents of that body of Scripture which, 
with increasing distinctness, was taking its place 
as the authoritative Canon. Doubt still affected 
only Ja, 2 P, 2 and 3 .In, and Rev, while Hebrews 
was in the churches of Rome and Africa not 
recognised as Pauline. Eusebius in bis Eecles. 
History , composed about A.D. 325, gives valuable 
information and testimony as to the state of the 
question in his time. lie distinguishes the books 
which claimed to be authoritative as Homo- 
logoumcna , or universally acknowledged books ; 
Antilrgomena. , or disputed books; and Nut ha , or 
spurious books. The Antilegomena included Ja, 
Jude, 2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, also Hebrews and Rev. 
Eusebius hazards the opinion that Hebrews may 
be a Greek tr. of a Ileb. Pauline original. St. 
Jerome, towards the close of the 4th cent., gives 
much the same account of the state of opinion in 
his time, while he himself accepts all the books of 
our present Canon. St. Augustine likew ise accepts 
the Canon in its present form, and w r as present at 
that Council of Carthage (397) at which, as already 
stated, ecclesiastical sanction w f as given to it. It 
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must be admitted that this conclusion was reached 
rather on popular and consuetudinary than critical 
grounds, and it is no matter for surprise that the 

?mention of canonicity was reopened at the Re- 
ormation, and again within the last half century. 
Nothing, however, has been proved which affects 
the claim of the large majority of NT books, and 
those of chief interest and value, to be the record 
of the faith once delivered to the saints. The 
wisdom with which, on the whole, the lino has 
been drawn is only made more apparent, on a con¬ 
sideration of those books, such as the Epp. of 
Clement, the Ep. of Barnabas, and the Shepherd 
of Hennas, which long maintained a position on 
the very borders of Scripture, and are given at the 
conclusion of NT in certain very ancient MSS. 
It only remains to mention the large number of 
apocryphal Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypses 
(the Isotha of Eusebius), of which some, as the 
Gospel of Nieodemus, the Acts of Paul and Thekla, 
have long been known, while of others, as the 
Gospel and Apocalypse of St. Peter, fragments 
have only recently (188(5) been discovered. 

V. Text.— i. Jicbrew.- Until the invention of 
printing, in the 15th cent., the only mode of trans¬ 
mitting ancient books was by the slow and labori¬ 
ous method of copying one MS from another. 
Hand copying, like typography itself, is subject 
to special tendencies to error. Since any mistake 
may be confined to a single MS, though almost 
certain to be continued in any copies made from 
it, it is obvious that the work of tracing out the 
original text by a comparison of MSS is a dillicult 
and delicate one. It forms the subject of a special 
study, willed Textual Criticism, and demands no 
little ability, patience, and tact. Eor many 
centuries the rolls written for use in the synagogue 
have been prepared with scrupulous care, and the 
texts which they represent have been preserved, it 
inay be said, free from variation. This applies 
to the books of t lie Law, the Ilaphtaroth or lessons 
from the Prophets, and the Megilloth, the live 
hooks (Ca, Ru, La, Ec, Est) read on the great 
festivals. It applies, however, only to the con¬ 
sonantal characters, since these rolls were written 
without points and accents, and does not apply to 
the period before the scribes of the Jewish tradi¬ 
tion took the rolls under their special care, nor so 
strictly to the MSS intended for private use, which 
had the vowel points together with the Massoretic 
notes and commentary, ft is said that the earliest 
Heb. MS of which the age is known dates from 
A.D. 910, but few are extant which have come 
down from an earlier period than the 12th cent., 
and these, as will readily be understood from what 
lias been said, represent a single tradition, and are 
of no use for comparative purposes. The work, 
first of the Talmudists between the 1st and 5th 
centuries, and then of the Massoretes from the 
0th to the 11th centuries, has lixed the Heb. text 
(hence called the Massoretic) to the utmost attain¬ 
able degree of exactness. But that prior to the 
labours of the scribes the Heb. Scriptures had been 
subject to the ordinary conditions of MS copying, 
is evident from the numerous and important varia¬ 
tions found in the Samaritan Pent, and the LXX. 
These agree together in many readings in regard 
to which both differ from the Ilob. text, and they 
are comparatively independent witnesses—the one 
to the state of the text in possibly the 5th cent. 
B.C., the other to that in the 3rd. 

ii. Greek. —Many ancient MSS contain the LXX 
version of OT along with the text of NT. It 
seems, therefore, more convenient to divide MSS 
into Hebrew and Greek than into OT and NT 
Two facts in the early history of NT Scriptures 
are worthy of note. The one is the wholesale 
destruction of the sacred books during the perse- I 


ention of Diocletian (A.D. 302), and the other that 
in A.D. 330 lifty large and carefully prepared copies 
of the Scriptures were made by order of the 
Emperor Constantine for the use of the churches 
of Constantinople. The former event is doubtless 
accountable for the fact that no MS exists which 
is older than the 4th cent. 'For a thousand years 
subsequently the sacred text may he traced in a 
continuous and increasing stream of MSS. About 
100 of these are Uncials , written, that is, in capital 
letters—a mark of early date ; the remainder, 
numbering nearly 2000, being Cursives, that is, in 
the smaller running hand which was used from the 
9th cent, onwards. An interesting class of MSS 
are the Palimpsests , in which the sacred text has 
been more or Idss obliterated and some later work 
written over it. Short articles on the live leading 
uncials will ho found under their respective 
symbols : viz. (1) the Codex Sinaiticus , known by 
the symbol (2) the Codex Valicanus (B), (3) the 
Codex Alexandrinus (A), (4) the Codex Kphraemi 
(C), and (5) the Codex Bcz(c {\)). 

VI. Versions. —Renderings of the Scriptures 
from the original into other tongues are not only 
interesting in themselves as giving us the form in 
which the B. brought its message to the various 
peoples of the earth, hut (osp. those of ancient 
times) are of very great value for determining 
what the original text itself was. They tap, as it 
were, the stream of MS evidence at various point s 
from which we have parallel and independent 
streams available for comparison with the parent 
stream and with each other. It is evident that, 
to derive the full benefit from this circumstance, a 
critical text of the VSS must he prepared with the 
same care as of the original. Given this, and it is 
obvious how important the VSS become in deciding 
between rival MS readings, as also for purposes of 
interpretation. The weakness of this branch of 
textual criticism U the defective state of the text 
of even the most impoitjuit versions. Along with 
the VSS proper are justly reckoned those refer¬ 
ences in tlie writings of the early Fathers, which 
are in cUect fragmentary MSS or VSS, according 
as they arc quotations or translations. 

Of OT the most important version is the Alex¬ 
andrian, known as the Septuagint (LXX), from 
the tradition that the portion of it embracing the 
Law was made by 72 scribes or scholars sent by 
the high priest from Jerus. to Alexandria at the 
request of Ptolemy Philadelphus (u.c. 285-247). 
This tradition, afterwards extended to the whole 
version, has not only been overlaid by many mythical 
elements, hut originally rested upon a letter by one 
Aristeas, which is now admitted to he a forgery, ft 
is, moreover, contradicted by the differences in merit 
and value which distinguish the several books, as 
well as by the divergence in the methods of para¬ 
phrasing and interpretation employed. There can 
ne no doubt that a succession of translators of 
varying capacity and skill were engaged upon this 
version. The work was carried on probably during 
the 3rd and 2nd cents. B.C., the greater part being 
completed at the latest by n.C. 132, the date 
alluded to in the preface to the Greek rendering 
of the Book of Ecclesiasticus. There were other 
Greek VSS, such as those of Aquila, Theodotion, 
and Symmachus; but none of these was so 
widely influential or so extensively used as the 
EXX. It is of importance not only as an aid to 
the study of the Heb. OT, hut as introductory to 
the Greek NT, the language of which is largely 
based upon it. From it sprang other VSS, such as 
the I tala or Old Latin Version, certain Syriac 
VSS, the rEthiopie, Coptic, Sahidic, Armenian, 
Georgian, Gothic, and Sclavonic VSS, together 
with the Arabic VSS, which were not taken 
directly from the original. The Targums or in- 
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torpretations were rather paraphrases than trans¬ 
lations. The necessity for them arose from the 
substitution of Aramaic for Heb. as the ordinary 
language of the Jews after their return from the 
Exile. The most important is the Targ. of Onkelos 
on the Pent., which keeps more closely to the 
original than the others, and is remarkable for 
careful as well as skilful work. 

Of VSS which embrace both OT and NT, one 
of the earliest and most valuable is the Syriac 
Peshitta, the name meaning * simple ’ or * faithful. 5 
Its relation to one or two VSS of equal or greater 
antiquity is still sub judice. It dates from the 
‘2nd cent. A.D. Its place in the history of the 
Canon has already been mentioned. The Phil- 
oxenian or Monophysite Version is not an inde¬ 
pendent rendering, but a peculiar modification of 
the Peshitta. The Old Lat. Version (the I tala) 
prob. arose in N. Africa, was made (as already men¬ 
tioned) from the Greek of the LXX, and is only 
known from citations in patristic writers. It was 
in the course of revising the Old Latin that Jerome 
conceived the design of making a new translation 
of OT direct from the Hebrew. This work, begun in 
A.D. 390, occupied him fourteen years, and was for 
long most unfavourably received. It was accused of 
being heretical, and even Augustine underrated it. 
11 received ecclesiastical sanction first in Gaul; later 
if was recognised by Gregory the Great, but 200 
years more elapsed before it became in the West 
the generally received and authoritative version, 
thenceforward known as the Vulgate or * popular’ 
version. The text of the Vulgate is in a very un¬ 
satisfactory condition, having been almost from the 
first corrupted owin«j to the existence and use along 
with it of the Old Latin, and the not unnatural 
transference of readings from the one into the other. 

Of the multitude of modern VSS of the B. it is 
impossible here to speak. Our own English B. 
has a long and interesting history (see under art. 
Versions). Most modern VSS differ from tho 
ancient in the extent of the critical apparatus on 
which they are based. They do not depend upon 
a single I\iS or a single version in another tongue. 
This is esp. the case with the most recent revisions, 
which, as for instance our own KV, attempt to 
present, both in regard to text and interpretation, 
the nearest possible approach to the language of 
the original writers of the Scriptures. 

B. THE EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE 
BIBLE. 

Having now, so far as space permits, analysed 
tho B., shown the parts oi which it is made up, 
the forms in which it has appeared, their relations 
lo each other, and their history up to the point at 
which this collection practically assumed its present 
form, we turn to its consideration as a whole, its 
character as a literature, and its relation to Chris¬ 
tianity and the Christian Church. The B. is the 
sacred book of Christianity. Round it—its origin, 
history, and contents -circle many of the most 
important problems which affect the nature and 
claims of the Christian faith. As Christianity is 
admittedly the highest and purest form of religion 
known to man, it may be said that the religious 
destinies of the race depend upon the B. He, cer¬ 
tainly, who would understand what Christianity 
is, must have a clear concej>tion of what the B. is 
and teaches. 

I. The Literature of other Religions.— As, 
however, there are other religions besides Chris¬ 
tianity, there are other literatures which are 
regarded as sacred and authoritative by the 
adherents of these religions. Some of them, 
indeed, claim to bo the vehicles of Divine Revela¬ 
tion. It may be well, therefore, to consider what a 
sacred book is, and how it acquires this character, 


and to give a brief account of the chief sacred 
books of tho world. It is ono great characteristic 
of thorn that they have in every case grown ; they 
are collections, literatures, rather than books; not 
composed at once, or proceeding from one hand, 
bub combining many diverse elements, and gener¬ 
ally reflecting the history and developments of a 
religion through a considerable period of tiino. 
This is to a great extent true even of the Koran, 
which is more of tho nature of a book than any 
of tho others. With the exception again of the 
Koran, it is probable that large portions of their 
contents were handed down by tradition before 
being committed to writing. Religion began in 
custom rather than in thought, and was embodied 
in ceremonies before these were explained by means 
of doctrines. However simple the primitive worship 
might be, it naturally tended to assume fixed 
forms; the same words would be used in incanta¬ 
tion and prayer, and these would be accompanied 
by tho same acts and observances. When religious 
custom became more complicated and more highly 
organised, the tradition was preserved first by 
means of a sacred caste or priesthood, and then 
by writing down the tradition itself. Hence the 
most ancient portion of such literatures usually 
consists of liturgical formulas and ritual texts, 
where the former give the words to be used and the 
latter give tho directions for the accompanying 
acts. The priestly class becoming naturally the 
learned class, and their writings remaining for a 
long time tho only national literature, it was to bo 
expected that many matters of interest would 
receive notice in that literature which could not 
be strictly and absolutely described as religious. 
Thus mythological and historical particulars which 
were already ancient, and because of their antiquity 
were held in reverence, would be carefully set 
down. Laws first of ceremonial purification and 
later of moral worthiness, the priestly wisdom in 
its exercise even about civil matters, histories, 
especially of the heroes of the nation and of the 
faith, genealogical and other registers,—all, in fact, 
which was regarded by those who were identified 
with the religion as having permanent value became 
a part of the sacred book. These features can be 
traced in OT itself, and are generally characteristic 
of what are known as tho Bibles of mankind. The 
canonical position acquired by such writings is due 
to their acceptance oy nations or religious com¬ 
munities as of decisive authority especially in 
matters affecting faith and worship, anu is usually 
supported by ascribing to them a supernatural 
origin, or at least the authority duo to them as 
tho work of the founders of the respective religions, 
or as belonging to the period of development when 
the influence of the founder was still fresh and his 
initiative unimpaired. 

For our present purpose it is only necessary to 
take account of the literary monuments of the 
chief ethnic religions. Fuller details may be found 
in such works as Chantepio do la Saussaye, 
Lchrbuch der lieligionsgrschichte (of which the first 
volume has been translated); Tide, Outlines of the 
History of Religion ; Menzies, History of Religion; 
and in the literature as cited in these works. For 
a brief sketch of the religions themselves, see 
Religion. 

The sacred books of China bring us face to face 
with the practical paradox, that, while none have 
ever been more influential in moulding tho life of 
a people, no inspiration or supernatural authority 
is claimed for them. They are received with the 
reverence due to the sages from whom they pro¬ 
ceeded, and their guardians are not so much priests 
as scholars. The five chief books of Confucianism 
are termed King,— i.e . classical, canonical,—and 
are partly the original work of the master, partly 
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compilations and selections by him from pre-exist¬ 
ing literature, with possibly, to some small extent, 
later additions. In character they range from 
extremely dry chronicles to the interpretation of 
magical formulas, rules of conduct, and sacred 
songs. The Li-Ki contains laws for domestic and 
social life at once comprehensive and minute, and 
by them the life of the whole Chinese Empire has 
been moulded to the present day. Its fundamental 
lesson is the inculcation of reverence, and it is full 
of finely conceived and inspiring thoughts. The 
four Shoo, or records of the philosophers, contain 
much that is of interest, particularly the Memora¬ 
bilia of Confucius himself and the writings of 
Mencius, one of the most powerful and practical 
of Chinese thinkers. The teaching of the latter as 
to human nature has been compared with that of 
Bishop Butler, since it regards human nature in 
its ideal as a system or constitution in which the 
rightful ruler of the entire nature is the moral 
will. The Tao-ti-King is the sacred book of Taoism, 
which divides with Confucianism and a form of 
Buddhism the religious homage of the Chinese 
people. The author of this ‘ Book of Doctrine and 
Virtue’ was the philosophic mystic Lao-tsze, who 
was born about half a century before Confucius 
(n.C. GUO). Lao-tsze traces the origin of things to 
an impersonal reason, and directs men to seek the 
supreme good by way of contemplation and asceti¬ 
cism ; at the same time many of his utterances 
are marked by great beauty and genuine moral 
insight. 

In India we meet with a twofold stream of 
literature,—thatof Brahmanism and that of Buddh¬ 
ism,—the former being the main factor in the 
development of modern 11 induism. The Brahmanic 
literature includes the Vedas proper, consisting of 
four books or collections of hymns, the Brah- 
manas, or ritualistic commentary upon these, and 
the Upanishads or speculative treatises containing 
the philosophy of the universe which the Vedic 
hymns seemed to imply. All these (form part of 
the Veda, or knowledge par excellency, and belong 
to revelation or ‘S’ruti’ (hearing), aa having been 
communicated to inspired men from a higher 
source. A second order of bookd is similarly 
termed ‘Smriti’ (recollection or tradition), and 
includes the law books, the great Epic poems, and 
the Puranas or ancient legends. Oi these various 
works the most important and interesting from 
our present point of view are the Rigveda, the 
Laws of Menu, and the Epics. The ltigveda is of 
the greatest antiquity, and reveals much of the 
life and manner of thinking and feeling of the 
earliest invaders of India from the north of whom 
anything is known. The hymns are spirited and 
intensely national in tone. They were designed 
for use at the sacrifices, of the ritual of which they 
formed an essential part. The gods addressed in 
them are pre-eminently Nature deities, whose 
power is extolled and whose aid and favour are 
invoked. The Laws of Menu form one of those 
codes for the regulation of conduct which have 
gradually grown into shape. Much of it is believed 
to belong to prehistoric times, and the main body 
of the code is undoubtedly very ancient, though 
in its present form it is probably not older than 
the 2nd cent. A.D. It has been described as ‘a 
kind of Indian Pentateuch, resting on the funda¬ 
mental assumption that every part of life is 
essentially religious.’ It originated either in a 
particular locality or with a particular school, but 
gradually extended its authority over the entire 
Hindu people. It consecrates the system of Caste, 
•but, while it exalts asceticism, its regulation of 
ordinary life is touched with a fine spirit and 
marked by a practical morality. The great Epic 
poems, the Kamayana and the Mahabharata, 


chiefly influenced the transition from the ancient 
Brahmanism to modern Hinduism. With their 
countless legends and deep personal interest, they 
appealed to those whom neither speculation nor 
ritual could move. They are the Bibles of the 
people, and celebrate the achievements of the 
ancient heroes, llama and Krishna. The latter is 
regarded in the Mahabharata as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, one of the supreme Hindu deities. The 
idea of incarnation of deity is indeed the chief 
addition made by these poems to the religious 
thought of India, and was probably developed 
under the necessity of competing with Buddhism 
for popular favour. Turning to the sacred litera¬ 
ture of Buddhism, it is best represented in what is 
known as the Southern Canon, the form in which 
the books are used by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 
They are written in Pfili, while those of the 
Northern Canon are in Sanskrit. They arc other¬ 
wise termed the Tripitaka, or three baskets, from 
the manner of preserving the leaves in each volume, 
and were accepted as canonical about n.C. 250. 
The three ‘baskets’ are the Vinaya Pitaka, which 
gives the rules of Buddhism as a religious com¬ 
munity, and especially of its monastic order ; the 
Abidliarma Pitaka containing the philosophic or 
speculative doctrine of the faith ; and the Sutta 
Pitaka consisting of reminiscences of the parables 
and sermons of Buddha, in which the religion is 
adapted to common life. To the last belong the 
Dhammapada, ‘sentences of religion,’ the most 
popular ot all the Buddhist books. The Dhamma- 
pada and the Sutta-nipata o/re said to ‘ rank among 
the most impressive of the religious books of the 
world.’ 

The religion specially identified with Persia is 
Zoroastrianism, and the B. of Zoroastrianism is 
commonly known as Zend-Avesta. Properly, how¬ 
ever, ‘Avesta’ is the text, - like the Indian ‘Veda’ 
it means ‘knowledge,’—and ‘Zend* is the com¬ 
mentary or annotation upon it. The commentary 
is in a different language from the text. The 
latter consisted originally of 21 books, but practi¬ 
cally only one of these has survived. It consists 
of three parts—the Vasna, a collection of liturgies 
along with some hymns; the Visnerad, consisting 
of sacrificial litanies; and the Vendidad, an ancient 
law book, with which aro incorporated a number 
of legendary narratives. While the prevailing 
character of the Zend-Avesta is that rather of a 
book of devotion than of the records of a religion, 
a Bible in our sense, there is discernible within it 
a variety of religious conceptions which illustrate 
its essentially composite character. At the same 
time it contains many passages of an extremely 
noble and spiritual character, and the religion of 
which it is the monument has had no inconsider¬ 
able influence upon both Judaism and Christianity. 

The only other sacred book of the first rank 
which it is necessary for us to notice is the Koran 
of the Mohammedans. The name signifies ‘read¬ 
ing.’ It has already been remarked that the 
Koran differs from other sacred literatures in being 
the production of one man. Mohammed is its 
author, the revelations being written down by the 
followers of the prophet, after whoso death the 
fragments were gathered together and formed, 
unfortunately with a total lack of arrangement, 
into the unity of a single book. The attempts of 
modern scholars to set the suras or chapters in 
chronological order has largely increased the 
interest of the book, and thrown light upon the 
spiritual development of the prophet himself. In 
such an arrangement the earliest utterances are 
seen to be full of emotional fire, brief, poetic, 
pointed. The later are longer and more prosaic, 
dealing with all varieties of subjects, personal and 
domestic, civil as well as religious. They contain 
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also elements drawn from Jewish and Christian 
sources. Yet the Koran throughout claims to he 
inspired in the strictest sense, its words are the 
words of God Himself. 

II. The Bible in relation to the Litera¬ 
ture of other Religions. —What, then, is the 
relation of the literature thus brielly described to 
the Christian Scriptures? It is not necessary to 
depreciate the former in order to exalt the latter. 
We have already noted that there is wisdom, 
truth, arid spirituality in these books of non- 
Christian faiths. They and the religions with 
which they are connected have been the light of 
generations of human beings. They are associ¬ 
ated with the civilisations of the world and its 
great historical epochs. What we have now to 
ask is, whether, apart from the question of Divine 
Revelation, to which we shall presently advert, 
any of them possess the qualities fitting them to 
become the sacred books of the world, or whether 
the B., from this point of view, has any manifest 
superiority over them? If we turn to Confucian¬ 
ism and its authoritative literature, we find every¬ 
where a consecration of the past, even Avhere it 
is not understood, which is the deadly enemy of 
progress ; the life of the people is bound in fetters 
of habit and ceremony which political changes 
and revolutions have not sufficed to break. The 
characteristics of the Chinese mind, with its want 
of comprehensiveness, and excessive attention to 
minute detail, are reflected in its ‘classics/ Moral 
and spiritual life is crushed out under the burden 
of external precepts and directions, and there is a 
determined adherence to the level of the purely 
human, an avoidance of all reference to the 
divine, which ignores and tends to mutilate the 
higher side of man’s being, and to deprive him of 
an ideal. It is no wonder that the mysticism of 
the Tao-ti-King had an attraction for those out of 
whom the spiritual life was not wholly crushed. 
But Taoism, notwithstanding its philosophical and 
ethical excellences, ‘as a religion is a dismal 
failure, and shows how little philosophy and morals 
can do without a historical religious framework to 
support them ’ (Menzies). The sacred literature of 
India is characterised not only by its immense 
extent, but by the great variety of standpoints re¬ 
presented in it. What failed to meet the wants of 
a single people can scarcely be expected to satisfy 
the entire human race, 'idle Vcdio hymns ex¬ 
hibit the instability of polytheism. The Brah- 
manic system endeavoured to meet this defect 
by means of its philosophical developments ; but in 
so doing unfitted itself to be a popular religion. 
Hence India, during the supremacy of Brahmanism, 
iiad in reality two religions, the speculative and 
the idolatrous and mythical. The separation be¬ 
tween the two tended to intensify tlieir several 
peculiarities, as well as to degrade the popular 
laith—a difficulty which was only partially met by 
the incarnation ideas which emerge in the great 
Epics. Even Buddhism, which presents a personal 
object of affection and imitation to the worshipper, 
is condemned by its one-sidedness. If in Con¬ 
fucianism we have a religious positivism which will 
not look at the Divine, in Buddhism we have an 
agnosticism which cannot find it. It is a religion 
of despair ; it cannot become the spring of human 
effort, promote civilisation, or contribute to social 
progress. The sacred books which have sprung 
up on soil like this, reflecting the peculiarities of 
their origin, must be held as falling short of the 
required conditions on which alone they could 
supersede all others. Zoroastrianism as a religion 
may be said to be already dead, modern Parsism 
being a comparatively uninfluential modification 
of it. The Tkmd-Avesta is of interest, as we have 
seen, for the noble elements contained in it, and 
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for the traces of its thought which are to be found 
in the teachings of other faiths ; but even in the 
portions which have come down to us, it shows 
itself, like the literature of Brahmanism, a mixture 
of diverse views and standpoints. Its mainly 
liturgical character, and the view presented in it 
of the supreme Deity, so far as a dualistic system 
can be said to have a supreme Deity, prevented it 
from spreading much beyond the region of its 
origin. The Mohammedan Koran is equally un¬ 
fitted to become the book of a universal religion. 
Like Confucianism, though in a different way, 
Islam is a foe to progress. * Its ideas are bald and 
poor; it grew too fast; its doctrines and forms 
were stereotyped at the very outset of its career, 
and do not admit of change. Its morality is that 
of the stage at which men emerge from idolatry 
. . . its doctrine is after all no more than negative. 
Allah is but a negation of other gods. ... He 
does not enter into humanity, and therefore he 
cannot render to humanity the highest services.’ 

Westcott, in an interesting articlo contributed to the Cam- 
bridge Companion to the it, distinguishes the sacred hooks of 
the pre-Christian ethnic religions from the OT Scriptures under 
three heads. 1. They are unhistnrieal. ‘In no case is the 
revelation or authoritative rule gi\en in them represented as 
embodied and wrought out step by step in the life of a people. 
The doctrine is announced and explained, ami fenced m by 
comment and ritual; but it finds no prophets who unfold and 
apply the divine words to the varying circumstances of national 
growth, which at once fix their application and illuminate their 
meaning/ 2. They are retrogressive. ‘The oldest portions of 
the soveral collections of the Chinese, Indian, and Persian Scrip¬ 
tures are confessedly the noblest in thought and aspiration ; 
and, secondly, ritual in each case has dually overpowered the 
strivings after a personal and spiritual fellowship with God/ 
3. They are partial. In their most complete form they may 
be said* to be ‘a Psalter completed bv a law of ritual/ ‘On the 
other hand, the B. contains every element which the representa¬ 
tives of different races Ikiao found to he the vehicle of religious 
teaching, and every'element in its fullest and most fruitful form.’ 

If these features, we may' add, are conspicuous on a com¬ 
parison with the OT, tho argument is strengthened when the 
NT is brought into view. There the highest readies of doctrine 
and devotion are embedded in history'; there the culmination 
of all the divine progress is attained ; there in amplest measure 
are to he found the sources of man’s purest ami highest life. 
And tho P». thus completed suggests a point of distinction which 
perhaps does not belong to the OT alone. The ethnic Scriptures 
are essentially national, or at least racial; they are hound by 
limits of place ami time, the natural products of the circum¬ 
stances in which they arose ; tho B. may ho admirably adapted 
to the needs of place and time, it alone appeals to man as man, 
and most marvellously combines a truly historical character 
with an adaptability to be the religious guide and instructor of 
mankind. It has proved its power to travel and to speak to the 
hearts of men of varying countries and climes. 

i. Revelation. —A usual feature of the sacred 
books avo have been considering is the claim made 
by them, or on behalf of them, t hat they are vehicles 
or a divine Hr.delation. The Chinese alone do not 
claim that their books are inspired, though they 
regard them Avith a reverence as deep as anything 
connected Avith their religion calls forth. The 
three parts of tho Yeda, as avo have seen, are dis¬ 
tinguished as STuti, ‘ revelation,’ from the Smriti, or 
‘ tradition.’ The Yedic hymns themselves were held 
to possess supernatural poAvers, and Avere raised to 
tho rank of a divinity. The A vesta had been, 
according to tho Persians, communicated to Zara* 
thustra (Zoroaster) by Ahura, the good god, him¬ 
self. The Koran, according to the Mohammedans, 
is an earthly cony of a heavenly original, Avbich 
the angel of revelation made known to tho prophet 
during bis ecstasies; it was the subject ot one oi 
tlieir greatest controversies Avhether the Koran as 
it stands, down to the very word and letter, was 
not uncreated and eternal, and free therefore from 
every possible imperfection. The motive of such 
conceptions lies upon the surface. If, on the one 
hand, it is man’s Avay of expressing his boundless 
reverence for that Avhich is ancient or of proved 
value, it is, on the other hand, duo to tho desire of 
feeling himself on solid ground in regard to the 
highest and most mysterious concerns of life, those 
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which relate to the power above him and the 
future before him. Somewhat similar claims are 
made on behalf of the B. It also brings a revela¬ 
tion from God ; it also is an inspired book. Are 
all such claims equally futile? Because they are 
made on behalf of many books, are they true of 
none? Such a conclusion would be obviously in¬ 
ept. If a revelation is necessary for man, and if it 
is in the highest degree unlikely that God would 
leave man without this necessary guidance,—points 
which we cannot fully discuss in this place,—it 
must be somewhere, and the fact that there are 
unfounded claims to its possession should stimulate 
the search for it, not lead to its abandonment. 
And these claims, if nothing more, are a pathetic 
confession of man’s sense of helplessness in presence 
of the deeper problems of existence, of his felt 
need for higher guidance. Nor is it necessary to 
deny that the conviction so strongly held had a 
relative justification. A better and juster view 
of the religions of the world than that formerly 
entertained, leads us to see that in them also God 
was educating the world for Himself. In their 
higher phases, by means of their loftier spirits, a 
message was delivered to the nations, in which 
they were not wrong in recognising His voice. In 
comparison with Christianity they may be classed 
as ‘ natural ’ religions, but at least God was speak¬ 
ing in the worthier manifestations of the ‘nature’ 
which He had made. We are prepared, therefore, 
rather than unlifted by their study, to recognise in 
Christianity a divine revelation, and in the B. an 
inspired book, while the question of degree of In¬ 
spiration, and as to what Inspiration itself in¬ 
volves, is directly suggested by it. 

ii. Inspiration.—'Die Christian doctrine of In¬ 
spiration was largely an inheritance from the Jews 
along with the U'f, to which alone it at first 
applied. After the disappearance of Hrophetism, 
and the reconstitution of the ‘ Church-people’ of 
Israel on the basis of the written law, it is not 
surprising that rigid and even mechanical views of 
Inspiration prevailed. The Talmud, while ad¬ 
mitting degrees of Inspiration, declared that the 
Pentateuch at least had been divinely dictated to 
Moses; while Alexandrian Judaism, doubtless 
under Platonic influences, and on the analogy of 
the heathen Mantic, held that it involved a total 
suspension of the human faculties. The first 
Christian writer to propound a theory of this kind 
is Justin Martyr, who could not conceive of the 
things above being made known to men other¬ 
wise than by the Divine Spirit using righteous men 
like a harp or lyre, from which the plectrum elicits 
v hat sound it will. This view was followed with 
more or less emphasis by such writers as Tertul- 
lian, Heinous, Origen ; while others, like Chry¬ 
sostom, Basil, Jerome, were disposed to recognise 
the individuality of the several writers as mould¬ 
ing their respective work. While Eusebius affirms 
that it would be rash to say that the sacred pen¬ 
men could have substituted one word for another, 
and Augustine sometimes ascribes to them an 
absolute infallibility, the latter betrays some dis¬ 
position to recognise the human element when be 
says that the evangelists wrote ‘ ut quisque mcmi - 
nerat et ut rmquc cordi ernt .* Two circumstances 
probably prevented the early Church from defin¬ 
itely adopting an extreme doctrine on this subject. 
One was the struggle with Montanism, which led 
to. a clearer distinction being drawn between in¬ 
spiration and ecstasy. The other was the autho¬ 
rity still ascribed to the tradition of the Churches, 
which was so much on a level with that attri¬ 
buted to Scripture that Iremcus could complain of 
the difficulty of dealing with heretics who could 
appeal from one to the other, as suited their pur¬ 
pose. The same duality of resource characterised 


the common practice of the Church of that age, 
whose bishops invoked now the B. and now tradi¬ 
tion in favour of their judgments. In the succeed¬ 
ing period, the inspiration of the B. was in many 
quarters maintained in an uncompromising form, 
while practically the B. was more and more sub¬ 
ordinated to tradition as embodied in the Church. 
On the one hand, it was held to be useless to 
inquire the name of the writer of a passage of 
Scripture since the Holy Spirit was the author of 
all Scripture, or it was asserted that the Holy 
Spirit formed the very words in the mouths of 
prophets and apostles; on the other, the Church 
placed itself between the individual Christian and 
the B., which gradually became comparatively 
unknown and inaccessible. Its authority was not 
so much disputed as ignored. This was practically 
the position maintained throughout the Middlo 
Ages—a position definitely formulated by the 
Council of Trent and the later Roman Catholic 
theologians. It was the Reformers who revived 
the appeal to Scripture in opposition to tfye autho¬ 
rity of the Roman Church and its traditions. This 
they did, however, without pronouncing upon the 
questions which the authority they ascribed to the 
B. seemed to a later age to involve. It was enough 
for them that the ‘good news’ was declared in it, 
that by its use a soul could draw near to God with¬ 
out priest or rite. Luther proposed to revise the 
Canon, or at least to estimate the value of tho 
several books by the distinctness with which Christ 
was preached in them—a criterion which, it is evi¬ 
dent, was at once too narrow and too wide, exclud¬ 
ing some books which not only Christian antiquity, 
but devout usage, had consecrated, and including, 
if consistently carried out, masses of Christian 
literature. ZwingU and Calvin maintained as 
firmly as Luther the supremacy of the B., while 
also keeping an open mind as to its several parts. 
For them the substance and content was every¬ 
thing, the form of secondary importance. The 
Confessions of that epoch in general share this 
freedom of attitude, though those of the Reformed 
Churches are more explicit than the Lutheran. 
The 17th cent, was a period at once of violent con¬ 
troversy and of rigid definition. The Jesuits on 
the one hand, the Socinians and Arminians on tho 
other, attacked the authority of Scripture in the 
interests of Ecclesiasticism or Rationalism. Pro¬ 
testant orthodoxy, whether in the Lutheran or 
Calvinistic form, intrenched itself on the founda¬ 
tion of the B., identifying inspiration with in¬ 
fallibility, and the record with the revelation it 
conveyed. The sacred writers were regarded as 
the passive instruments, the amanuenses, of the 
Divine Spirit. Inspiration was defined as includ¬ 
ing the im pulsus ad scribcnelum , the suggestio 
rerum , and the suggestio verborutn. The diversity 
of style apparent in Scripture was explained as the 
voluntary accommodation of Himself to the writers 
by the Holy Spirit. At the same time, with so 
exalted an authorship, the language could not be 
anything but pure and exact; no barbarisms or 
solecisms could enter into the Greek of the NT, 
and even the vowel points and accents of the Heb¬ 
rew text were inspired—an opinion stamped as 
orthodox by the Swiss Formula Consensus of 1675. 
From the theory of inspiration thus formulated 
(and exaggerated) followed the attributes ( affec - 
tiones seu proprietates Scripturie sacres) which the 
dogmotic writers ascribed to the B. These are 
primary and secondary. The primary are : 1 . Div- 
ma aueitoritas, resting upon its external evidences 
and internal qualities; but, above all, upon the 
testimonium Spiritus Sancti y or the witness of God 
in the soul. This authority constitutes the Scrip¬ 
tures the sole tribunal in mattors of faith and life. 
2. Per/ectio or mfficientia ; the B. contains all that 
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is necessary to salvation. 3. Perspicuitas. The B. 
is self-explanatory. Passages may be more or less 
obscure, but these must be explained by means 
of the simpler and clearer declarations. Rightly 
used, it requires no other interpreter. 4. EJJicacia. 
The B. is a means of grace, having the power of 
converting the sinful and consoling the sad. The 
secondary attributes are necessitas , intcgritas et 
pcrennitns , puritan et sinrcritas fontium , authen- 
tica diqnitas. These indicate generally that a 
revelation must be written, and that, in all re¬ 
spects, the B., as we have it, is the B. as it was 
intended to bo. 

It is unnecessary to pursue further the history 
of the idea of inspiration as applied to the B. 
Enough has been said to show the position which it 
held, and how it was liable to be modified accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances in which the Church of 
successive ages found itself placed. Before touch¬ 
ing, however, upon the position accorded to the 
B. at the present day, attention must be directed 
for a moment to the relation in which the question 
of canonieity stands to that of inspiration, since 
these together have determined the manner in 
which the B. has been received in the Christian 
Church. The formation of a Canon at all implies 
that authority is attributed to the writings in¬ 
cluded in it. The history of the Canon has shown 
us that it was formed gradually, as the result of 
local usage, which fixed and extended itself, and 
not as the outcome of criticism or even formal de¬ 
termination on the part of the whole Church or its 
more important divisions. By the end of the 4th 
cent., as we have seen, the B. stood practically as 
we have it now. Yet its limits were not settled in 
such a way that the Reformers of the 16th cent, 
felt themselves precluded from rediscussing them. 
Their tendency was, in the first instance, to examine 
this and other accepted usages of the Church in 
the light of historical inquiry. But the oppor¬ 
tunities and the material for a competent historical 
investigation were wanting. The questions at 
issue were largely decided upon the basis of feel¬ 
ing, either individual or general. The exigencies 
of controversy necessitated a rapid arrival at a 
decision which should he practical and readily in¬ 
telligible. While, therefore, it was not upon the 
authority of the Church, but through an intuitive 
perception supposed to reside in the believing 
Christian, that the contents of the B. were 
received, the B. thus acknowledged was neverthe¬ 
less the same B. as that of the 4th cent. And this 
once determined, the doctrine of Inspiration was 
frequently employed to lift it out of the region of 
historical criticism, and to make its limits and 
contents a matter of dogmatic definition. Thus we 
have the rather remarkable result that inspiration 
in the sense of a supernatural guarantee for their 
truth and authority is claimed for a series of writ¬ 
ings, while no claim is, or can be, made for a super¬ 
natural determination of the precise writings w hich 
are to be included in the series. Tf the latter 
question is still open to historical criticism, and must 
be determined, as every book on Biblical Intro¬ 
duction proves to us anew, on grounds of historical 
investigation, it is impossible for a dogmatic de¬ 
finition of inspiration to be applied in more than a 
general way to such a scries of books; and in that 
case the question, what inspiration is, and what 
are its limits or degrees, is again opened up. So 
long as inspiration cannot be claimed for the pro¬ 
cess by which canonieity is determined, canonieity 
cannot be held to fix the bounds of inspiration. It 
is true that, as Westcott remarks (Bible in the 
Church , pp. 293, 294), the usage which fixed the 
Canon ‘ is only another name for a divine instinct, 
a providential inspiration, a function of the Chris¬ 
tian body’; that ‘history teaches by the plainest 


examples that no one part of the B. could be set 
aside without great and permanent injury to the 
Church which refused a portion of the apostolic 
heritage. We are now in a position to estimate 
what would have been lost if the Epistle to the 
Hebrews or the Epistle of St. James or the 
Apocalypse had been excluded from the Canon. 
And, on the other hand, we can measure the evils 
which flow equally from canonising the Apocrypha 
of the OT, and denying to them all ecclesiastical 
use.’ 

In more recent times, and at the present day, 
cases maybe pointed out of almost all the varieties 
of view on the subject which our brief historical 
sketch brought to light. Some carry inspiration 
to the extreme of literalism, some appear to deny 
it in any sense in which it is not applicable to 
poetry and other forms of art. Unreserved con¬ 
demnation should not be poured upon either of 
these extremes. The first is held not only by the 
unthinking multitude,—‘the indolence of human 
nature,’ Mr. Gladstone remarks ( Butler , iii. p. 17), 
* would be greatly flattered by a scheme such as 
that of the verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture,’— 
but by thoughtful men who have seen m it the 
logical conclusion of their religious theories; the 
second, not only by those who are indifferent to re¬ 
ligion, but by fine spirits who have not seen the 
possibility or perhaps the need of anything further. 
The large majority of inquirers, however, recog¬ 
nise frankly the true inspiration of the B., and 
also that the determination of its nature, degrees, 
and limits must he the result of an induction 
from all the available facts. 

On the one hand, full weight must be given to 
that remarkable testimony of history which West¬ 
cott, in the passage quoted above, signalises. 
But a still more remarkable phenomenon of the 
same kind is apparent in the pages of the B. itself. 
From one point of view, nothing can be more un¬ 
systematic and fragmentary than its contents. 
It is full of contrasts and surface-discrepancies. 
It is made up of extracts from the lives of indi¬ 
viduals and the experiences of a people. All 
forms of literature are represented in it (sco The 
Literary Study of the Bible , by R. G. Moulton). It 
presents no systematised theology or ethics. Yet 
a closer observation reveals the unity underlying 
all this variety. A progress is discernible trom 
the first page to the last. Revelation corresponds 
to revelation, like the outcropping of the same 
roek-stratinn in different places. One thought, 
one plan, is seen to pervade the whole, and to make 
the B., if the product of many minds, the outcome 
of one Spirit,—not a ‘library’ only, as has been 
said, but a ‘book.’ Again, in so far as the B. is 
admitted to be inspired, its testimony to itself, the 
testimony of part to part, cannot be ignored. This 
is an argument which may easily he pushed too 
far and made to prove too much ; its application 
in any absolute way would reouire, for example, 
the question of canonieity to Le already settled. 
But the great argument for the real inspiration of 
the B. in a special sense is that it commends itself 
to the minds of those who devoutly receive it,— 
what the Reformers designated the testimonium 
Spirit us Sancti. The relation of this to other 
evidences for the unique authority of Scripture is 
expressed by the Westminster Confession (ch. i. 5) 
thus: ‘We may be moved and induced by the 
testimony of the Church to an high and reverend 
esteem of the Holy Scripture, and the heavenliness 
of the matter, the efhcacy of the doctrine, the 
majesty of the style, the consent of all the parts, 
the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory 
to God), the full discovery it makes of the only 
way of man’s salvation, the many other incompar¬ 
able excellences, and the entire perfection thereof, 
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axe arguments whereby it doth abundantly evi¬ 
dence itself to bo the word of Cod ; yet, notwith¬ 
standing, our full persuasion and assurance of the 
infallible truth, and divine authority thereof, is 
from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing 
witness by and with the word in our hearts.’ This 
is tho religious test of the value of Scripture. 
But it obviously applies only to the knowledge of 
salvation, of which Scripture is the vehicle, it is 
religious, not speculative—still less historical or 
scientilic. However real and important the fact 
to which it points, it bears upon it a stamp of in¬ 
dividuality, subjectivity. As seen at work in 
Luther, for example, ‘it is impossible to read his 
comments on Holy Scripture without feeling that 
he realises its actual historical work and con¬ 
sequent spiritual meaning in a way which was un¬ 
known before. For him the words of apostles and 
prophets are “living words,” direct and immediate 
utterances of the Holy Spirit, penetrating to tho 
inmost souls of men, and not mere premisses for 
arguments or proofs’ (Westeott, l.c. pp. 245, 246). 
But a criterion which in Luther and other .Re¬ 
formers was compatible with a large degree of 
liberty, gave rise in its later and more formal 
application to the ‘summary method,’ as Westeott 
calls it, of cutting the knot of a difficulty, dis¬ 
posing of evidence by dogmatically pronouncing it 
superfluous, and assuming that history has been 
fully interrogated and has spoken its last word, 
and so converting a great truth into a fetter and 
a falsehood. 

On the other hand, while the elements which 
thus make for the inspiration of the B. and its 
unique authority as a spiritual guide are widely 
and fully recognised, the human element in 
Scripture has in recent times forced itself upon 
the attention of the thoughtful. Here it is not 
merely that by evident signs tho biblical writers 
show that they were not simply amanuenses writing 
to the dictation of a Spirit above them ; it is not 
the occurrence of discrepancies and inconsistencies 
in the B. itself, or in connexion with external 
history and modern science: it is rather the 
recognition of a progressive revelation in the B., 
that it contains the history of the struggle between 
the Divine light and human ignorance and sin, 
that the revelation is conveyed to us in such 
mcasuro and manner as each of the writers was 
able to apprehend it and give it forth. Thus the 
process traced in an earlier portion of this article, 
whereby tho ‘books’ became the ‘Book,’ the 
change of the point of view from plurality to 
unity, is one which wisdom, thought, and investiga¬ 
tion find it necessary, to some extent, to reverse. 
In order to understand even this unity aright, it is 
found essential to scrutinise the several parts of 
which it is made up, the manifold media through 
which the revelation has been given, the several 
stages through which the B. as we know it has 
been evolved. This side of it will fall to be more 
carefully considered in the article Theology ; in 
the meantime it is needful to observe that, as 
Gladstone remarks, ‘if any development of Divine 
Revelation be acknowledged, if any distinction of 
authority between difierent portions of the text bo 
allowed, then, in order to deal with subjects so 
vast and difficult, we are at once compelled to 
assume so large a liberty as will enable us to meet 
all tbe consequences which follow from abandoning 
the theory of a purely verbal inspiration ’ ( Butler , 
iii. 17). 

The subject of Inspiration and the B. is in our 
time canvassed mainly in two connexions — the 
rights of criticism, and the question of authority 
in matters of faith. Christianity as a historical 
religion cannot be exempted from tho application 
of tho principles of historical inquiry, nor can the 


B. as literature be exempted from the canons of 
criticism which apply to the other religions of the 
world and their sacred books. So far all reason¬ 
able persons may be said to be agreed. The 
difficulties which have arisen in connexion with 
criticism have resulted from the division of tho 
critics into two schools, one of which assumes that 
all the phenomena of the sacred history and its 
record must be explained by natural causes only, 
that the history of tho Hebrew people is exactly 
>arallcl with that of Athens or of Rome, that the 
ife of Christ is strictly of the same order as that 
of Socrates; while the other school recognises and 
allows for the element of the supernatural when it 
is seen at work. The one studies the Christian 
development without sympathy, therefore without 
understanding; the other avoids presuppositions, 
and seeks to apprehend the facts from within as 
well as from without. But the latter, no less than 
the former, feels that the respect due to the 
Christian documents themselves imposes the duty 
of a careful examination and appreciation of them 
in the light of their history. The object of criticism 
is not destruction only, it is a means of ascertain¬ 
ing truth, and it is not true reverence which 
would place the B. outside of its sphere of opera¬ 
tion. 

More pressing, perhaps, than even the distrust of 
criticism which prevails in many quarters, is the 
search for authority. If the B. is not to be like an 
Act of Parliament, operative ‘ to the last and 
farthest extremity of its letter,’ how is it to retain 
that quality which the Westminster Confession 
ascribes to it of being tbe final court of appeal in 
all controversies of religion? How is the divine 
and authoritative element to be separated from the 
human and fallible? How, in fact, is revelation, in 
tho sense of communicated knowledge, possible by 
means of the Scriptures? We may briefly notice 
two recent attempts to meet this difficulty. 

Denney (Studies in Theology, Loot, ix.) quotes with approval 
the words of Robertson Smith, in which he gives ft modern 
rendering of the testimonium Spintus Sit net i : ‘If I am asked 
why I receive Scripture as the word of God, and as the only 
perfect rule of faith and life, I answer with all tho fathers of the 
Protestant Church, Because the B. is the only record of the 
redeeming love of God, because in the B. alone I find God 
drawing near to man in Christ Jesus, and declaring to us in 
Uim His will for our salvation. And this record I know to be 
true by the witness of His Spirit in my heart, whereby 1 am 
assured that none other than God Himself is able to speak s\ich 
words to my soul.’ Denney, however, clearly perceives what we 
have pointed out above, that this is *a doctrine of tho Divino 
message to man,’ not ‘a doctrine of the text of Scripture.’ His 
view is that coming to Scripture ‘without any presuppositions 
whatever,’ without any ‘antecedent conviction that it is in¬ 
spired,’ we become convinced that it is inspired because ‘ it 
asserts its authority over us as wo read,' it has ‘ power to lodge 
in our minds Christianity and its doctrines as being not only 
generally but divinely true,’—its power to do this being ‘pre¬ 
cisely what we mean by inspiration.’ A starting-point naving 
been thus acquired, by ‘working out from it the area of 
certitude may be gradually enlarged.’ Having accepted the 
B. as in the main inspired and authoritative, the same con¬ 
viction may be indirectly entertained regarding all which is 
not self-evidencing. Tho Canon is to be received on tho general 
assumption that the Church as a whole is less likely to be mis¬ 
taken than an individual inquirer. This is all that can be 
arrived at by the multitude of Christian believers, or can be 
urged upon those whose minds are perplexed upon the subject; 
for the rest ‘the theologian will know how to distinguish 
between the letter of the record and God revealing Himself 
through it.’ 

Fairhairn (Christ in Modem Theology, p. 4%ff.) appears to 
rest the authority of the revelation given in the B. upon the 
inspiration of those through whom it came—inspiration being 
described as a possession of the spirit of man by tho Spirit of 
God. This is tho converse of tho view last referred to, where the 
revelation and tho response it awakens in the mind of the 
hearer or reader is tho guarantee of tho inspiration. Indeed, on 
Fairbairn's view the relations of inspiration and revelation 
seem to be reversed. ‘ God inspires, man reveals; inspiration 
is the process by which God gives; revelation is the mode or 
form—word, character, or institution—;in which man embodies 
what he has received.' In this way a position is gained from 
which the adaptation of religious ideas to tho circumstances of 
a peoplo or ago may be explained. But the attention and 
interests of men must ever be engaged with tbe revelation 
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rather than the Inspiration. The reality of the latter ia a small 
matter apart from the character of the former. ‘The essential 
function of inspiration is the formation of the personalities— 
both the minds for the thought and the thought for the minds 
—through whom the religion is to be realised ; and the essential 
function of revelation is to embody in historical form—literature, 
character, wor-hip, institution—what inspiration has created.’ 
But it is surely a false distinction thus to make the inarticulate 
divine and the articulate human. How can the former be a 
guarantee for the latter? And in so far as inarticulate, how ia 
the inspiration of Hebrew prophets and Christian apostles to be 
distinguished from that of Hindu or Persian poet or sago? It 
is true that ‘the inspiration of the men who read* is made ‘as 
intrinsic ami integral an element in tho idea of revelation as 
the inspiration of the men who wrote.’ But in both cases the 
theory proposes a test which has all the subjectivity of the 
appeal to ton testimonium Spiritua Sancti without tho recog¬ 
nition of the divine quality of the revelation itself which enters 
into the latter. It seems open also to the same kind of criticism 
which Sir Win, Hamilton, in a well-known essay, applied to 
Schilling's metaphysical theory : the intellectual intuition being 
only possible in the absence of consciousness, is no help to tho 
conscious apprehension of what it alone can give assurance of; 
it is ‘in the state of personality, and non-intuition of the 
Absolute, that the philosopher writes; in writing therefore 
about the Absolute, ho writes of what is to him as zero.’ What, 
in like manner, is to connect the revelation which man £ives to 
man, with tho inspiration, the state of possession, in which it is 
supposed to be received V 

These instances serve to illustrate tho difficulties 
surrounding the question. It is probable that no 
theory of inspiration will ever solve all these 
difficulties or be regarded as entirely satisfactory. 
It may be fully and freely recognised that the 11. 
has a unique excellence of its own, qualities which 
set it apart from even the greatest literary achieve¬ 
ments of the race, while yet it has been constructed 
in such a way that the human element, the pecu¬ 
liarities and even the limitations of its writers, 
have been consistently maintained. In two re¬ 
spects, we of tiiis age are perhaps in a more 
favourable position for dealing with the question 
than those who have gone before us. On the one 
hand, it is possible to compare the Christian religion 
and its Sc rip tines with the non-Christian religions 
and their saered books with both a knowledge and n 
sympathy which in earlier times were undreamt of. 
On the other, a closer and more intimate know¬ 
ledge of the Bible itself as a living book and not 
as a mere repertory of proof texts, is one of the 
marks of our time. 'Criticism has, by bringing 
the sacred books into relation with sacred history, 
done something to restore them to their real and 
living significance . . . by binding the book and 
the people together, and then connecting both with 
the providential order of the world, it has given us 
back the idea of the Cod who lives in histoiy 
through llis people, and a people who live for Him 
through His word* (Eairbairn, l.c. p. 508). What¬ 
ever he the results of the literary analysis of the 
biblical books, or the hearing of archaeological 
discovery upon the history they record, this is tho 
aim of historical criticism, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that the service it has rendered to classical 
and Oriental literature may be, and must be, 
rendered to the B. also. As a part of it, that 
practice which we have noticed of studying the 
thought of the B. in its development, ami tracing 
it through its successive representations, is of the 
highest significance and value. In any case it is 
to he remembered that the 13. contains tho most 
ancient anti most authentic documents bearing 
upon tho origin, the nature, and the characteristic 
features of the Christian religion, and especially 
upon the person and work of its Founder. This 
gives to it an interest, if not an authority, which 
cannot be disputed. Of the revelation which we 
believe to have come through Christ, it is the early 
and reliable record. To it, therefore, the Churcli 
of later ages has naturally turned to correct her 
aberrations, and to obtain a renewal of her life. 
What the B. has been to individuals cannot be 
told. If the history of the world has a meaning, 
and is not a succession of fortuitous circumstances, 
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we cannot fail to recognise the centre of that 
history in Christ, and the animating force of its 
later stages in the spiritual movement lie inaugu¬ 
rated. Without the B. this movement could not 
be understood, or its influence continued and 
extended. We cannot doubt, therefore, that the 
Cod whose providence has ruled and shaped the 
history, whose Spirit moved and spoke in Christ, 
has also inspired the B. and made it what it is— 
the vehicle of the highest spiritual thought, the 
purest moral guidance man has known. It itself 
invites inquiry, and takes its place in the historical 
development. Sacred scholarship must finish the 
work upon it which it has begun. But withal the 
B. remains, and will remain, the most precious 
heritage of mankind. 

Litbraturr.— The Literature relating to the first part of this 
article will ho found in connexion with the several special 
articles (Canon, Tkxt, etc.) to which reference is made. On tho 
subjects of Revelation and Inspiration, any of the great dog¬ 
matic works, or any History of Doctrines, may be consulted, as 
well as articles in Buch Kncyclopedias as the Kno/cl. Brit., 
Herzog , IAch tenberger. Among monographs may be mentioned : 
Lee, Inspiration of Holy Scripture; Bannerman, Inspiration ; 
Gaussen, Thfopncustic ; Jamieson, Baird Lectures; Horton, 
Revelation and the Bible ; and Sanday, Bampton Lectures, in 
which, after dealing with tho early history and application of 
the doctrine, tho writer compares in his concluding Lecture tho 
traditional and inductive Theories of Inspiration. 

A. Stewart. 

BICHRI (n??).—In 2 S 20 l Sheba ia called ‘the 
son of Bichri* ; translate rather ' the Biehrite,’ i.c. 
a member of the elan which traced its descent to 
Becher, tho son of Benjamin (Gn 4(3 21 ). 

J. F. StEN NINO. 

BID, bade, bid (2 K 5 13 , Zeph l 7 ) or bidden (Mt 
and Lk passim), ‘to invite’ to a feast, etc. (now 
archaic or local) ; 1 S 9 13, - J (?np), Zeph l 7 ‘ he hath 
bid his guests ’ (tnpn, RV ‘ sanctified ’ with a ref. to 
1 S 10 r> ); Mt 22 3 ‘ sent for his servants to call (/caX^w) 
them that were hidden (also sa\tw, bnt in perf. 
ptep.) to the wedding ’ (UV ‘ marriage feast ’). In 
1 Co 10 27 * If any of them that believe not bid you 
to a feast’ (xaX^w, with no Avoid for ‘ feast ’) ; Lk 
14 la ‘ lest they also bid thee again ' {avriKaXtu). 

To bid—to command, is common ; but notice Lk 
9 fl \ Ac 18 21 * bid farewell ’ {dTrordaoopai, used in Mk 
G 48 ‘when he had sent them away,’ RV ‘taken 
leave of them ’ ; Ac 18 18 ‘ took his leave of ’ ; 2 Co 
2 13 ‘ taking my leave of ’ ; Lk 14 3y ‘ forsaketh,’ RV 
‘ renounccth ’). J. Hastings. 

BIDE, Wis S ,a ‘ they shall bide my leisure* 
( irepifitvu , translated ‘ wait for ’ Ac l 4 , so RV here). 
‘ Bide’ is mostly replaced in mod. Eng. by * abide ’ 
(which see). J. Hastings. 

BIDKAR (*ip*p, possibly for ; but this and 
similar contractions are highly uncertain).—A chief 
officer of Ahab and subsequently of Jehu (2 K 9- 8 ). 

C. F. Burney. 

BIER. —See Burial. 

BIGTHA (nhj? Est l 10 ).—One of the seven eunuchs 
or chamberlains of king Ahasuerus. For the name 
compare Ahagtha ( ib .) and Bigthan (2 J1 ). In the 
LXX tho names are different, BapaH, Hwpaffl B, 
’Oct pepud A, taking the place of Bigtha. 

Ji. A. White. 

BIGTHAN (|np Est 2 21 ), BIGTHANA (ugua 6 2 ).— 
One of two chamberlains or eunuchs of Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes) who conspired against the king’s life. 
Their treachery wa8 discovered and foiled by 
Mordecai. R. M. Boyd. 

BIGYAI (w).—1. A companion of Zerub. (Ezr 
2 3 =Neh 7 7 , c i Ezr 2 14 = Neh 7 19 , Ezr 8 14 , where the 
name appears as the bead of a family of returning 
exiles). 2. One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 10 16 ). See Genealogy. J. A. Selwe. 
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BILDAD (rfr. LXX Ba\5*5, ‘Bel hath loved’?). 
—Described in Job 2 11 as one of Job’s three friends. 
He is called ‘ the Shuhito, 5 indicating his descent 
from Sliuali (rr.tf), son of Abraham and Keturah 
(On 25”). Abraham is described as sending 8huah, 
with other sons of concubines, to ‘the East 
country, 5 and his descendants probably lived in a 
district of Arabia not far from Idumaea. The 
region is not to bo confounded with the trans- 
liauran Schukka , or the ZaKKala of Ptolemy, to the 
east of Batamea. The LXX describes B. as tQv 
’S avxa.Liov rvpawos. Eor a description of the part 
taken by B. in the colloquies, see Job, Book of. 
It may be here briefly said that his position is in 
every sense intermediary between Eliphaz and 
Zophar. He speaks after the one and before 
the other; his speeches are shorter than those 
of Eliphaz, longer than those of Zophar. He 
is also more violent than the older and graver 
Eliphaz, but less blunt and coarse than the third 
spokesman who follows him. He speaks three 
times, in chapters 8, 18, and 25, the last time very 
briefly. \V. T. Davison. 

BILE AM (cy^), 1 Ch G 70 .—A Levitieal city of 
Manasseh, the same as Ibleam of Jos 17 11 , Jg l 27 , 2 K 
Q 27 ; prob. the mod. Bel'amt (see Moore on Jg l 27 ). 

C. II. CONDKK. 

BILGAH (nj^i ‘cheerfulness’).— 1. Head of the 
15th course of priests (1 ( ’ll 24 14 ). 2. A priest who 

returned with Zerub. (Neh 12 5,1H ). The same as 
Bilgai (Neh 10 s ). II. A. White. 

BILGAJ.— See Bilgaii. 

BILHAH, Person (nn^, lldWa ; in B of 1 Ch 7 18 
BaXd/4; Bala , Bara ).—A slave-girl given to Rachel 
by Laban, (-In 29 29 (P), and by her to Jacob as a 
concubine, (In 30 s * 4 (J E); the mother of Dan and 
Naphtali, Gn 3U‘- 7 (JE) 35 28 (P) 46“ (R), 1 Ch 7 18 . 
She was guilty of incest with Reuben, Gn 35 22 (P). 
The etymology is uncertain. 'These narratives 
and genealogies are to be regarded as embodying 
early traditions as to the origin and mutual rela¬ 
tions of the tribes, rather than personal history. 
Tribes are traced to a concubine ancestress, because 
they were a late accession to Israel. 

W. II. Bennett. 

BILHAH, Place (nrta, A BaW, B ’ApeWd, Bala). 
—A Simeoniteeity, 1 Ch 4 2W = Baalah (nSyj), Jos I5 2y ; 
Balah (n^), Jos ll) 3 , and (?) Baalath (n^j/3), Jos 19 44 ’ 
1 K 9 18 , 2 Ch 8 R . Site uncertain. Kittel {Sacred 
Books of Ol\ 1 Ch 4 2y ) proposes to point nnfj 
Balhali; cf. VSS and parallel passages. 

. W. H. Bennett. 

BILHAN (}n^?).—1. A Ilorite chief, the son 
of Ezer (Gn 3G“ 7 =1 Ch l 42 ). 2. A descendant of 

Benjamin, son of Jediael, and father of seven sons 
who were heads of houses in their tribe (1 Ch 7 10 ). 
See Genealogv. r. m. Boyd. 

BILL.— 1. A bill of divorce or divorcement, Dt 
24 1 * 3 , Is 50 1 , Jer 3 s (nnnp -i*d srpher kfrithrith, lit. ‘ a 
writ of cutting off 5 (see Driver on Dt 24 1 , who 
compares Sir 25 21 ’ an ore fie avrf)v y ‘ cut her oil’ 5 ) ; Mk 
10 4 {ftiftMov dirocrraatov , the LXX t.r n of sepher 
kerUJuith ; also used Mt 5 s 1 AV, RV ‘writing of 
divorcement 5 ; and 19 7 , AV as 5 31 , RV as Mk lO 4 ) 
See Marriage. 

2. A debtor’s written account, Lk 16 fl - 7 (TR rb 
yp&wa, edd. rd ypdfipara, RV ‘ bond ’). Edersheiui 
{Jesus the Messiah , ii. 272 f.) points out that the 
Gr. word here employed was sometimes used in 
rabbinical writings (Hehraised fferanimation), and 
corresponded with the Syr. shi'fre, which denotes 
‘writings 5 that were either formal, when they 
were signed by witnesses and the Sanhedrin of 
three; or informal, when only the debtor himself 


signed. The latter were most frequently written 
on wax, and thus easily altered. See Debt. 

J. Hastings. 

BILSHAN (}^>3 ‘inquirer 5 ).—A companion of 
Zerubbabel (Ezr2 2 , Neh 7 7 = Beelsarus, 1 Es 5 H ). See 
Genealogy. 

BIMHAL (Snp? for ‘ son of circumcision ’ ?).— 

A descendant of Asher (1 Ch 7 33 ). 

BINEA (n^}?).—A descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 
8 37 9“). 

BINNUI pu? ‘a building’).— 1. Head of a family 
that returned with Zerub. (Neh 7 18 — Bani of Ezr 
2 10 ). 2. A Levite (Ezr 8 s3 (prob. =: Bani of Neh 8 7 

and Bunni of Neh 9 4 ), Neh 12 s ). 3. A son of Pahath- 
moab (Ezr It) 30 =Balnuus of 1 Es 9 ai ). 4. A son of 

Bani who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10 38 ). 
There appears to be a confusion in some instan¬ 
ces between the similar names *«?, qa?. See 
Bavvai, Genealogy. J. A. Sklbik. 

BIRDS. -See Fowls. 

BIRSHA (y^qa, etyin. and meaning unknown).— 
King of Gomorrah at the time of Chedorlaomer’s 
invasion (Gn 14-’). 

BIRTH.-—Among the Hebrews, as among the 
Orientals generally (comp. Herod, i. 130, of the 
Persians), a high value was placed upon the 
possession of children (see, Gn lG a 29 :1,34 30 1 , 
1 S l 6 2 B , 2 K 4 14 , Ps 127 3,8 ), and especially of sons 
(see 1 S l n , Jer 20 15 , Job 3 3 ), while childlessness 
was regarded as a heavy reproach (Gn 3D 23 , Lk 
l 28 ) and punishment (2 S (P, llos 9 11,14 ). Par¬ 
turition seems generally to have been easy (Ex l ly , 
yet see Gn 3 10 ), as it is with Syrian and Arabian 
women at the present day, and cases in which the 
mother died in childbirth (Gn 35 ,s , L S 4 20 ) were 
probably quite exceptional. Prom the phrase used 
in Gn 5CF, cf. 30 s , it lias been supposed that in 
early times the child was actually born upon its 
father’s knees (see Nowack, If eh. Archdol. i. 105), 
according to customs of which traces are found in 
several primitive peoples (Ploss, Das Weih , a ii. 
177 ff.) ; or at least that the newly-born infant was 
placed in its father’s lap as a token of recognition 
and adoption. We find, however, no clear 
reference to such customs in historical times. 
Indeed, the father was not present at the birth of 
the child (Jer 20 18 ); the mother was attended by 
other women (1 S 4 2t) ), and the assistance of a mid¬ 
wife was often called in (Gn 35 17 38 28 , Ex l 18,f * 
Compare article Midwife). The newly-born 
infant, after its navel-cord had been cut, was 
bathed in water, rubbed with salt, and wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes (Ezk 1G\ Lk 2 7 ). The practice 
of rubbing infants with salt is still retained among 
the fellaheen of Pal., who believe that children 
are strengthened ami hardened by this means 
{ZDPV iv. p. 03). The child received its name 
from the mother (Gn 29 32ff * 30, 1 8 l 20 , l Ch 4 y ) or 
from the father (Gn 1G 18 17 iy , Ex 2 22 , Hos l 4flr -; 
see especially Gn 35 18 ), the choice of name being 
often determined by special circumstances attend¬ 
ing the birth. In later times, at any rate, a 
boy received his name at his circumcision on the 
eighth day (Lk l ny 2 21 ). The mother was regarded 
as unclean for the space of seven + thirty-three 
days after the birth of a son, or for fourteen+ 
sixty-six days after the birth of a daughter (Lv 
12). This uiirerence may probably be explained 
from the belief, which existed also elsewhere, that 
the symptoms of a puerperal state continued longer 
in the latter case (Hippocr. ed. Kuhn, i. 392; 
Dillmaun on Lv 12 8 ). See PURIFICATION. The 
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lirstborn, when a son, belonged to . 1 ", and must 
therefore be redeemed (Ex 13 ,2,r * 34 20 ) for the 
sum of live shekels (Nu 18 lr,f *). The child was 
usually suckled by the mother (Gn 21 7 , 1 S F 2 S 
1 K 3 2 R, but a nurse (npj'p) is sometimes mentioned 
(Gn 24 f,i> 35”, 2 K ll 2 ); it was not fully weaned 
for two or three years (2 Mac 7 27 ; cf. 1 S l ’ 2 ' 24 ),—in 
Mohammedan law, indeed, mothers are bidden to 
suckle their children for at least two years,—and 
the completion of the weaning was sometimes 
celebrated by a feast (Gn 21 8 ). H. A. White. 

BIRTHDAY.— T he custom of observing a birth¬ 
day as a festival seems to have been widely spread 
in ancient times. Herodotus (i. 133) speaks of this 
practice among the Persians. In Gn 40 20 we 
hear of the celebration of the birthday of the king 
of Egypt, and in the times of the Ptolemies the 
inscriptions of Rosetta and Canopus bear witness 
to the same custom. ‘ The birthdays of the kings 
were celebrated with great pomp. They were 
looked upon as holy, no business was done upon 
them, and all classes indulged in festivities suit¬ 
able to the occasion * (Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 
1847, v. 290). Eor Roman birthdays, cf. Marquardt, 
Trivatlcbcn d. llbmcr , i. 244 f. According to 2 Mac 
6 7 the birthdays of the Syrian kings were com¬ 
memorated every month by means of sacrifices, of 
which, in the times of Antioohus Kpiphanes, the 
Jews were forced to partake. In the Gospels (Mt 
14°, Mk 0 21 ) we read of the feast made by Ilerod 
Antipas to his nobles on his birthday, on which 
occasion the daughter of llerodias danced before 
the guests. The proper G reek term for such festival 
is ret ycvdOXLa (cf. Jos. Ant, II. v. 3), ra yevdtna being 
used to denote a feast commemorating a person's 
death (Ilerod. iv. 26); but in later Greek we lind 
to, yndena and similar phrases used in the sense of 
birthday (Dio Cassius, xlvii. 18, Ivi. 46, lxvii. 2; 
Alciphro, iii. 18, f>5; cf. Jos. Ant. XII. iv. 7: t^v 
ytidmov ijptpav). The meaning of ra ycvdaia in the 
Gospels has indeed been disputed, many com¬ 
mentators referring the word to the anniversary 
of the king’s accession -a day which we know to 
have been observed by some of the Herodian 
princes (Jos. Ant. XV. xi. 6 : ttjv Twtpav rijs dpxv *)• 
In support of this view appeal is made to the 
Minima (Ah. Sar. i. 3), where by the side of the 
‘yevdaia of the kings’ (o'^p K;pir$), mention is 
also made of np'zpn dv] rnVn ov, t.e. ‘the day of birth 
and the day of death.’ So Wieseler, Beitrdge , p. 
182; lfausrath, New Testament Times ( E.T. 1880), 
ii. 122; Edersheim, Life and Times (1891), i. 672. 
Rut no certain instance can be quoted from Greek 
literature to support the supposed meaning of ra 
ytvdcna ; and the Pal. Gemara (Jer. Ah. Sar. i. 39 c) 
explains n'du'J as equivalent to birthday. In the 
Ran. Gemara indeed (Ah. Sar. 10a), where the 
meaning of the word is discussed, the final decision 
is in favour of the interpretation ‘day of accession’; 
but from the context it appears highly probable 
that here, as elsewhere, the Talmudists were 
guessing at the meaning of an unknown word. 
Cf. Meyer on Mt 14®; Schurer, HJP I. ii. 26 f. 

H. A. White. 

BIRTH, NEW.— See REGENERATION. BIRTH¬ 
RIGHT.— See Family. 

BIRZAITH (nin? Kethihh , jvn? JferS, AV Birza- 
vith), 1 Ch 7 S1 . — Apparently a town of Asher, prob¬ 
ably Bir-ez-Zeit , near Tyre. C. R. Conder. 

BISHLAM (o ^3 = Q^qa ‘ peaceful ’ ?).—An officer 
of Artaxerxes in Pal. at the time of the return from 
captivity under Zerub., Ezr 4 7 . Called Relemus in 
1 Es 2 16 . The LXX renders the name by iv dp'tjvy, in 
peace, as if it were the greeting at the beginning of 
the letter which follows. H. St. J. Thackeray. 


BISHOP (t'irLor kott os) and ELDER (irptafSoTepos ).— 
The words are too closely connected in NT and 
sub-apostolic writings to he separated here. First, 
to trace their uso outside the churches. 

1 . iTrivKOTros is common in the general sense of an 
overseer; rarer as an official title. We have (a) 
in the flourishing age of Athens, dir. sent to regu¬ 
late new colonies or subject cities like Spartan 
harmosts. They were called dirtp.eXrjTal in Rom. 
times. (b) After Alexander, two dir. at Thera 
are directed to receive some money and put it at 
interest; and dir. at Rhodes are municipal officers 
whose duties are unknown, (c) In L.\X dn. are 
taskmasters, as Is 60 17 (ecu), or minor officers, as 
Neh IF (vpp), or 1 Mac l 61 the commissioners 
of Antioohus who enforced idolatry. In LXX 
also, as Ps 108 H , we first find the office denoted 
by d'jno-KO'nd). ( d ) In the 3rd cent. A.n. wo have 
dir . as municipal officers in about ten inscriptions 
from Ratamea, the Decnpolis, and those parts, 
where they seem to have had some authority over 
sacred revenues (rd toO Oeov). Of its use ( c) for the 
treasurers of private associations there are no very 
clear traces. The common word was d-mp-eX-ip-ris, as 
with the Kssenes. 

2 . Trpeafivrepos. The city councils in Rom. times 
were commonly called fiouXal, not ycpouo-Uu or 
7 rparftvTdpLa. The yfpovcrlaL, of which npcapurtpoi 
were members, were, not private societies, but 
corporations for purposes like the games, or the 
worship of the city-god, or the burial of their 
members. Their officers were irpoardrcu ., tLpxovres, 
irponyoufie vol. (b) The Jewish cities of Pal. were 
governed by a flovXii of 7, or, in larger places, 23 
7 r p, (o’jpi). These formed a court of justice, and 
may have managed the synagogue. The organisa¬ 
tion of the Jews in Antioch, Alexandria, etc. was 
on the same lines, except that in Rome there were 
several such corporations. 

Now, though the Lord commanded His disciples 
to form a society, t here is no indication that either 
He or His apostles ever prescribed any definite 
form for it. We should therefore expect to find 
them following existing models till the new spirit 
of the society began to express itself in new 
forms. 

In NT we have fairly frequent mention of 
bishops and elders (passages collected in art. 
Church Government), and the two offices seem 
much the same. This is proved thus :—( 1 ) Bishops 
and elders are never joined together, like bishops 
and deacons, as separate classes of officials. ( 2 ) 
Ph 1 14 to bishops and deacons ’ (no article). If there 
had been a distinct order of elders, it could scarcely 
have been omitted. So 1 Ti 3 passes over the 
ciders, though (5 17 ) there certainly were elders at 
Ephesus, and had been (Ac 20 i7 ) for some time 
ast. Conversely, Tit P * 7 passes over bishops, 
escribing elders in their place, and in nearly tho 
same words. (3) The bishops described to Timothy, 
the elders of 1 Ti 5 17 , and those of 1 P 5 2 , have dis¬ 
tinctly pastoral functions. So, too, have the elders 
of Ae *20 and those described to Titus. (4) The same 
persons seem to be called bishops and elders (Ac 
20 17 * Tit l 5, 7 tva KaracrTTjtrjjs 7 rp«r^urdpout . . . 8ei 
yap rbv dirla-KOTrov k.t.X.). The words are also 
synonyms in Clement ad Cor. xlii. 44, and (by 
implication) in Teaching , xv., and Polycarp, Phil. l. 
It is only in Tgnatius that the bishop takes a 
distinct position. The general equivalence of the 
two offices in the apostolic age seems undeniable, 
though so far we must not assume that every 
bishop was an elder or vice versd , or that there 
never were any minor differences between them. 
The difference of name may of itself point to some 
difference of origin : and this is our next question. 

As regards elders, it seems likely that the name 
comes from Jewish sources. Tlieofhceis already half 
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hinted at in Lk 22 2,; (hardly in Ac 5° vturcpoi : cf. 10 
vt&vlaKoi ); and we have every reason to think that 
the churches (even those not of Jewish origin) 
largely followed the arrangements of the syna¬ 
gogue. Their meeting is aetually called <rwayuryy 
in Ja 2 3 , and the Ehionites retained the name even 
in the 4th cent, it may, however, he noted at 
once, that if the ollice and the name were adopted 
from the Jews, it does not follow that the duties 
were even originally quite those of the oup] of the 
synagogue. 

The origin of bishops is more doubtful. The 
name may perfectly well be Jewish, though the 
early connexion of the word with Gentile churches 
is against this. The LXX use of ^ttIvkottos and 
may have suggested it; but Gentile Chris¬ 
tians might have found a still readier hint in the 
general meaning of the word, combined with its 
freedom from special associations with idolatry. 
Yet on the other side is the connexion of bishops 
with deacons, and Clement’s direct appeal to Is GO 17 . 
The question is best left undecided. 

Appointment. — In the first age popular election 
and apostolic institution seem to have been co¬ 
ordinate. The Seven (Ac 6 ft> (5 ) are chosen by the 
people, and instituted by the apostles with prayer 
and laying on of hands. Something similar seems 
indicated for the Lycaonian elders, though x e4 /'°* 
rovyaavTc s (Ac 14 23 ) grammatically refers to the 
apostles who by piayer with fastings commended 
them to the Lord. The elders in Crete are ap¬ 
pointed (Tit I s IVa KaraaTTfjijTjs) by Titus, and appar¬ 
ently the bishops at Ephesus by Timothy in like 
manner, though 1 Ti f> 33 , He G 2 seem not specially 
concerned with the matter ; but it dot's not follow 
that there was no popular election. Tn any case 
Timothy or Titus would have to approve the candi¬ 
date before instituting him : so that the particular 
description of his qualifications need not mean 
that they had to select him in the first instance. 
As soon as we get outside NT ( Teaching , xv., 
Clement, xliv. liv.) popular election becomes very 
conspicuous, though neither does this exclude a 
formal institution. The elders are already attached 
to the apostle even in the conveyance of special 
gifts (1 Ti 4 14 , where the contrast of yerd with the 
did of 2 Ti 1 G may indicate their secondary position); 
and when the unlocal ministry died out, they 
would act alone in the institution to local office, 
llow soon an episcopate was developed is a fuithcr 
question ; and very much a question of words, if 
the development was from below. 

In conclusion, it would seem that the outline of 
the process was much the same in all church 
offices- first designation, then institution by prayer 
with (at least commonly) its symbolic accompani¬ 
ments of laying on of hands and fasting. Jhit 
there is one all-important distinction, that if the 
designation to local ollice was by popular election, 
that to unlocal office was by the will of the Holy 
Spirit (Ac 13 3 , of Apostles; 1 Ti 4 14 I la , apparently 
of an Evangelist-, 2 Ti 4 6 ). 

Duties. — (1) General Superintendence. —Elders 
in Ac 20 38 , 1 Ti 5 17 , Tit l 7 , 1 P £r* 3 (Karasvp. is 
Kvpievttv done the wrong way), bishops in 1 Ti 3 5 . 
Indicated possibly in Kvftepvrjaeis, dvriX'/yirpeis, 1 Co 
12 28 ; more distinctly Eph 4 11 toi>s xoiylvas Kal 
di5a<rK&\ovs> so pointedly contrasted with the 
unlocal officers. So xpoia-rdyeroi 1 Th 5 12 , Ito 12 8 
remind us of the bishops and elders, I Ti 3 4 xpo'Card- 
fifvovy 5 17 7rpoe<rru>res. The iqyoopievoi or xpoyy. also 
of lie 13 7, 17,24 , and of Clement, ad Cor. i. 20 , 37 , 
may be set down as bishops or elders, for (a) men 
entitled to obedience must have other than the 
purely spiritual functions of the unlocal ministry ; 
(V>) the bishops at Corinth evidently own no higher 
authority, so that they must themselves he the 
iiyotificyoi. 


Under this head w r e may place the share taken 
by the elders (a) at Jerus., in the deliberations of 
the apostles (Ac 15 fl ) and in the reception held 
by James (Ac 21 18 ); {b) elsewhere, in the laying 
of hands on Timothy, 1 Ti 4 14 . 

(2) Teaching. —1 Th 5 13 xyoiardyevoi admonishing 
in the Lord, 1 Ti 3 2 the bishop apt to teach, 5 17 
elders who toil in word and teaching, Tit l 9 the 
elder or bishop must be able to teach, and to con¬ 
vince the gainsayers. 

Preaching is rather connected with the unlocal 
ministry ; but in its absenco the whole function of 

mblie worship 'would necessarily devolve on the 

ocal. This may bo hinted He 13 7 - 17 * 24 (no officers 
named but pyovyerot), and in any case it is plain 
enough in Teaching , xv., and (dement speaks of 
bishops TrpoarfdpovTts rd Swpa, which must not be 
limited to the Lord’s Supper. 

(3) Pastoral Care. —This is everywhere so con¬ 
spicuous that references are hardly needed. 

To it we may refer {a) visiting of the sick, with 
a view (Ja 5 14 )* to anointing and cure.; (6) care of 
strangers and d fortiori of the poor, 1 Ti 3 2 , Tit l 8 , 
the bishop to he </> iXb&vos. 

So far we have not discriminated the duties of 
bishops and elders. Hut was there any difference 
at all? Harnack thinks that while bishops and 
deacons had the care of public worship and the 
poor, elders rather formed a court attached to the. 
church, and as such were occupied with govern¬ 
ment and discipline. The apparent identity of the 
offices would then he no more than an identity of 
persons. The weightiest members of the church 
would naturally hold both offices, and give the 
tone to both. This theory explains points like the 
difference of names and the marked separation 
between the two classes. It may contain more 
than a germ of the truth ; but it cannot be accepted 
without important reservations. {a) It- is not 
likely that duties were quite so definitely separated. 
If the elders began with discipline and general 
oversight, they would be likely soon to take up 
more spiritual duties, as the Seven did. Those 
wiio had gifts to minister the word and teaching, 
would rather be honoured than hindered ; so that- 
many of them might easily be doing pastoral work 
(esp. if they were bishops also) before the end of 
the apostolic age. In any case (b) bishops and elders 
are identical in the East-oral Epistles, so that the 
distinction must by that time have been nearly lost. 
This, however, depends on their date. Harnack 
( Chronologic , 1897, p. 484) still places the relevant 
passages in the middle of the 2nd cent. 

Litkraturk.— Locning, Cemeindcverfasmng d. Urchristen- 
thums ; Light-foot, Plnlippians, j>p. 181-209; Gore, Christian 
Ministry, esp. note Iv ; Hatch, Hampton Lectures (1880), tr. 
into Genu, with exciiihuscs by Harnack (1888); artt. on Origin 
of the Christian Ministry by Sandav, Harnack, Gore, Rondel 
Harrin, Macpberson, Siiwox, and Afilligan in Expositor, 8rd 
Berios, vols. v. and vi. ; Weizsaoker, Apost. Zeitalter, pp. f>99 012. 

H. M. Gwatkin. 

BISHOPRICK.—Ac l 20 ‘ITis b. let another tako’ 
(11 V ‘office’ with marg. ‘ Gr. ovevseership.’) Tho 
Gr. is tTucTKOTnf), which here and in 1 Ti 3 1 means 
the ollice or work of an {xIvkoxos (see Bishop) ; but 
primarily and chiefly in NT describes God’s visi¬ 
tation, as Lk 19 44 ‘ tfie time of thy visitation,’ 1 P 
2 13 * the day of v.’ The same office is described 
in Ac l 38 as ‘ ministry and apostleship ’ (Siasovia Kal 
dxo<TTo\y)). J. Hastings. 

BIT, BRIDLE (|Q"j, jn 4 ?, otera, —Tho dis¬ 

tinction between these words is not maintained in 
A V and KV. 1. |d*i rcsen (Arab, rasetn) is a halter. 
Thus in Job 30 u HV, ‘ they have east off the bridle 
before me,’ the reference is to a horse or mule that 
has slipt off the halter w ith which he was tied, and 
is frisking about in the rough glee of discovered 
freedom. Such had become the behaviour of the 
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rabble before Job. So in Is 30 28 , instead of ‘a 
bridle in the jaws of the people’ read * a halter on 
the jaws of the peoples’ (D'tpy ’;n? jcn). 

2. arn met/icg ; x a ^ LV ^ (2 K 19 28 , Pr 2G 5 , Is 37 2D , 
Ja 3 3 RV, Rev 14-°) is a bridle, which includes the 
hit, as the primitive bridle was simply a loop on 
the halter-cord passed round the lower jaw of the 
horse. Ilence in Ps 32 y RV, ‘ whose trappings must 
be bit and bridle ,’ the meaning is rather bridle 
and halter, as the two means of holding; them in. 
The Psalmist had been speaking of willing service 
t hat only needed a directing eye, and the contrast 
is to the disinclination of the liorse and mule that 
needed bridle and halter to bring them near. 

3. ctoro mnhsom , is a muzzle. Ilence, ‘I will 
keep my mouth with a bridle’ (Ps 39 1 ) should 



Marmora), the Bosphorus, and the Euxine (Black 
Sea), was bequeathed to the Romans in li.c. 74 by 
the last kinj;, Nicomedes ill. The coast of Pontua 
was united with it in a single province by Pornpey 
in B.C. 65, and the joint province was administered 
according to the principles embodied in a lex Pom- 
peia. But the two parts of the province always 
retained a certain distinction from one another; 
the ollicial name was regularly double ( Bithij?iia et 
Pontus) ; there were two high priests, the Bithyni- 
arcli and the Pontareh (like Asiarch, Galatarch, 
Lykiarch, etc.); and hence Pontus and B. are men¬ 
tioned separately in 1 Pi 1 . Bithynia adjoined Asia, 
and hence, when Paul and Silas were prevented 
from preaching in Asia (Ac 16' 1 ), they naturally 
proceeded towards B., but, coming near the frontier, 
were not permitted to enter it; and they kept on 
towards the W. through Mysia till they came out 
at Troas. B. was a senatorial province, governed 
like Achaia (which see) ; but Pliny governed it on 
a special mission from the emperor, 111-3, and 
wrote the reports to Trajan which give so much 
information about the province and the Christians 
in it. B. was a rich, fertile, peaceful, and highly 
civilised province. Jews in n. are mentioned by 
Philo, Lcgatio ad Gaium , § 36 (Mang. ii. 587); but 
t hey are not noticed in the list given in Ac 2 1M1 . 
It is remarkable that Byzantium (Constantinople), 
along with, doubtless, tlie peninsula at the end of 
which it was situated, was included in the province 
of Bithynia et Pont us t as we learn fioin Pliny, ad 
Traj. kp. 43, 44. Two great roads traversed B., 
one connecting Nikomedia and Miciea (the two 
chief cities) with Dorylaion and Phrygia in general, 
the other connecting them with Ancyra direct—a 
road which in later times became important as 
the route of European pilgrims by land to Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Ditkratuue.— Marquardt, Romische Staatsvenvaltuna, 1. pp. 
3UM157; llardy in l’rrf. to his cd. of Pliny, Epist. ad Trajan-, 
Ainsworth in Jonrn. Roy. (Jrogr. Soc. vol. ix. ; Hamilton, 
Researches in As. Min. ; llittor, Kleinasicn (Erdkuiuie von 
Asicn, vols. xx. xxi.), i. pn. (V>0-7C8; Ramsay, Hist. Geoqr. oj 
.lx. Min. pp. 170-211, 210If. ; Tli. Kdnaoh, N anism, dcs lioisde 
Rith. Pliny’s report on the Rilliynian Christians is treated in all 
Karly Church histories and in the works on the position of the 
Church in the empiro by Neumann, Ilard.v, etc. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


MODKILN* SYRIAN MUZZLB. 

clearly be ‘with a muzzle,’ as in RVm. To lose the 
distinction is here to lose the meaning, which is 
enforced silence. A hi idle is not used to keep a 
horse from biting. The muzzle is the basket of 
rope network that was not to be put on the oxen 
of the threshing-floor, but must he put over the 
mouth of the horse, mule, or donkey that bites its 
companions, the other baggage-animals, and causes 
disarrangement of their loads. G. M. Mackie. 

BITHIAH (n ;n? ‘daughter,’ i.e. worshipper, ‘of 
J"’).—The daughter of a Pharaoh, who became 
the wife of Moved, a descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
4 18 ). Whether Pharaoh is to be taken here as the 
Egyp. royal title or as a Heb. proper name, it is 
difficult to determine. The name B. may indicate 
one who had becomo a convert to the worship of 
J", which would favour the first supposition (but 
LXX B reads VeXid). If the other wife of Mered is 
distinguished as ‘the Jewess,’ RV (AV Jehudijah), 
this would still further strengthen the supposition. 
But the text of I Ch 4 17,18 appears to he defective, 
and does not afford ground for more than conjec¬ 
ture. (See Kittel, ad loc. in llaupt.) 

R. M. Boyd. 

BITHRON (fnjn?n), 2 S 2 20 , * the gorge,’ probably 
not a proper name,—a ravine leading to Mahauaim. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BITHYNIA (Btdwla), a country in the north of 
Asia Minor, bordering on the Propontis (Sea of 


BITTER, BITTERNESS. -In the literal sense of 
b. to the taste, the word occurs in such passages 
as Pr 27 7 (of food, opposed to sweet), Ex IS 23 , Ja 3 11 
Rev 8 U (of water), and Is 21 9 (of strong drink). 
See also article Bitter Herbs. In most of the 
passages, however, where the words above given 
are used in Scripture, it is in a figurative or tropical 
sense. The examples that follow do not claim to 
be exhaustive. 

i. We may note, in the first place, the use 
of ‘bitter’ in an objective sense, of cruel, biting 
words (cf. -rriKpoi X6yoi), Ps. G4 3 ; of the keenness of 
the misery which results from forsaking God, Jer 
2 ,y ; from a life of sin in general, Jer 4 18 , and of 
impurity in particular, Pr 5 4 . It is applied to the 
misery of servitude, Ex I 14 ; and to the misfortunes 
due to bereavement, ltu l 2a , Am 8 10 . 

ii. In a more subjective sense, bitter and bitter¬ 
ness describe such emotions as sympathy in 
bereavement, Ru l 13 , and misfortune, Ezk27 31 ; the 
poignant sorrow of childlessness, 1 S l 10 , and peni¬ 
tence, Mt 2G 7a ; the keenness of disappointment, 
Gn 27 34 ; and the general feeling of misery and 
wretchedness, Job 3 20 ; emotions often relieved by 
a corresponding ‘b. cry,’ Gn 27 34 , Est 4 1 etc., and 
by the shedding of ‘ bitter tears’ (cf. llomer’s Tispbr 
d&Kpvov), Mt 20 73 and often. 

Under this head may he classed the cases where 
‘ hitter ’ in the original refers rather to fierceness of 
disposition, as in 2S I7 8 (‘as a hear robbed of her 
whelps’), allied with a readiness to take offence. 
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Hab l a (‘the Chald;eans, that bitter and hasty 
nation’), Jg 18'^. Cf. Eph 4 31 , lto 3 14 . 

iii. Another set of lig. applications belongs 
rather to the sphere of ethics than to that of 
psychology. Thus Isaiah characterizes those who 
would subvert the fundamental distinction of 
right and wrong as putting 4 b. for sweet, and 
sweet for b.’ (5 20 ). So also Dt 32 3 -, where the 
reference is to the moral poison exhaled by 
the corrupt nations of Canaan. The same idea 
of moral depravity is somewhat differently ex¬ 
pressed in Dt 2D 18 from which (seo LXX render¬ 
ing) are derived the expressions ‘ gall of bitterness,' 
Ac 8 23 , and ‘ root of bitterness,’ lie 12 15 . 

iv. Finally, there is to be noted the term, techn. 
1 the water of bitterness that causeth the curse’ 
Nu 5 18ff *RV (cf. Kautzseh’s tr. : das lluchbringende 
Wasser des bitteren Webs), which plays so im¬ 
portant a part in the ordeal there described. 

A. B. S. Kennedy. 

BITTER HERBS ( □'-no merbrim , iriKplScs, lactucas 
agrestes ).—It is hardly possible for an Oriental to 
dine without a salad, and these salads are composed 
of many kinds of herbs, some mucilaginous, as the 
purslane, Portulaca uleracea , L. ; others crisp, as 
the cucumber ; others aromatic, as parsley ; others 
bitter, as the watercress, Nasturtium officinale, 
L. ; the pepper grass, Lcpidium sativum ,, L. ; the 
endive, Cicliorium Intybus , L. ; the lettuce, 
Lactura sativa, L. Such as these and many 
others like them can be found everywhere, and 
suit the requirements of the Passover ordinance 
(Ex 12 8 , Nil 9 11 ). More bitter still are the 
numerous medicinal plants, as coloeynth, worm¬ 
wood, scammony, poppy, and many others which 
were in the prophet’s eye when be said (La 3 15 m), 

‘ He hath filled me with bitternesses (merbrim) ; 
he hath made me drunken with wormwood .’ 

The use of bitter herbs at the Passover was not 
to remind the Israelites of the bitterness of their 
bondage (Ex l 14 ), but, as in the case of bread 
without leaven, to remind them of the haste 
with which they fled. A meal of unleavened 
bread, roast lamb, and a salad of bitter herbs, 
was the simplest and quickest that could be pre¬ 
pared. G. E. Post. 

BITTER WATER.— See Medicine. 

BITTERN (Tisp, "ibp kippbd , ^xh'os, ericius). — 
Gcsenius regards kippbd as the same as the Arab. 
kunfudh , the porcupine ; and with him agree most 
of the VSS. Tristram, Houghton, and others 
favour the rendering bittern of the AV. They 
nvgue as follows :—(l) That the porcupine has not 
b ien noted as an inhabitant of ruins. But this is 
equally true of the bittern, and it is far less prob¬ 
able that it should be said of the bittern than of 
the porcupine. The bittern is a swamp bird, and 
would not choose ruins, but reeds and fens, for a 
residence. The porcupine, however, is a shy 
solitary animal, and might easily choose its home 
among the fallen columns of Babylon (Is 14 28 ), 
Nineveh (Zeph 2 14 ), or Idumrca (Is 34) 1 ). (2) That 

the porcupine could not climb to the capitals of 
columns. This is not essential, however, as the 
allusion is rather to the fallen stones of a ruin 
than to the capital of a standing column. (3) 
That ‘ their voice shall sing in the windows’ (Zeph 
2 14 ). Their , however, is not in the original, and 
we may quite as well supply a , and understand by 
4 a voice ’ the sighing of the wind among the fallen 
stones and through the empty casements, rather 
than the grunt of a porcupine, or the booming of a 
bittern, neither of which can be called singing. 
(4) That porcupines do not frequent water pools 
(Is 14 28 ). This, however, is inconclusive, since 
Babylon was to be a possession for the kippbd, and 


(not in) pools of water— i.e. desolate ruins, where 
Kippbd could live, and marshes. 

The passages in which the name kippdd occurs 
are intended to express desolation and the absence 
of human residence. They are parallel to a large 
number of similar ones in which the desolation is 
symbolised by the residence of various beasts and 
birds. These are usually chosen because of their 
shyness, and the certainty that where they are 
man is far away. It by no means follows that in 
every case all of them, or perhaps any of the par¬ 
ticular ones, should dwell in the ruin. It is quite 
contrary to the habits of the bittern to dwell in 
ruins. The porcupine, as a man-fearing animal, 
like the cormorant (RV pelican ), owl, raven , dragon 
(RV jackal), owl (RV ostrich), wild beasts of the 
desert, wild beasts of the island (RV wolves), satyr 
(probably wild goat), screech owl (RV night 
monster), great owl (RV arrowsnake), and vulture, 
represents the idea of desolation in its concrete 
form. In the spirit of poetic exaggeration it is said 
(Is 34 16 ), ‘ no one of these shall fail, none shall 
want her mate.’ To bind down this exalted 
imagery to literalism would convert every ruin into 
a menagerie, tenanted by a motley array of 
fabulous as well as actual beasts and birds. With 
the philological evidence in favour of the kunfudh 
(porcupine), and with the unsoundness of the 
foregoing zoological objections, we may safely 
follow the RV, which makes it porcupine. 



porcupine. 

In the foreground, under the larger animal, aro a full-grown 
and a young hedgehog. 


The porcupine, Jlystrix crlstata, L., is found 
along the sea-coast, and in the lower mountain 
districts of Ral. ami Syria. It foods on roots, 
bark, fruits, and vegetables. It inhabits holes and 
subterranean clefts, and might well lind a retreat 
among ruins. 'The flesh is eaten by the natives, 
who know it by its classical name kunfudh. It is 
about 2 feet in length, independently of the tail, 
which measures 5 to 6 in. It is covered with the 
familiar quills. When the animal is tranquil they 
lie appressed to its body. When it is excited they 
are erected. It is nocturnal in its habits, and 
seldom seen by man. G. E. POST. 

BITUMEN (Gn 11» -v?n, fL<r<pa\ros, EV ‘slime,’ 
RVm ‘bitumen’).—The mineral substance which 
has given to the Dead Sea the name Lacus Asphal- 
tites (Jos. Ant. I. ix.), in which case it is mineral 
pitch of tho group of the hydrocarbons. This 
mineral is abundant in several Eastern countries, 
and was used in very early times as a substitute 
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for mortar in the buildings of Chaldma.* It is 
found iu Persia, Assam, Upper Burma, particularly 
at Bangoon, at Baku, near the Caspian, and in the 
valleys leading down from the west to the Dead 
Sea, especially Wadies Derejeh and Mahawat, in 
company with sulphur. + 

The bitumen in the Dead Sea basin is probably 
derived from the bituminous limestones of the 
Cretaceous series, and reaches the surface through 
fissures in the rock. In the case of marine lime¬ 
stones or shales containing large quantities of 
animal or vegetable matter, either of terrestrial or 
of aquatic origin, bitumenization may take place 
under suitable conditions of temperature and 
moisture, giving rise to springs ot bitumen or 
petroleum, and from such a source the bitumen of 
the Dead Sea basin may be supposed to have its 
origin. E. Hull. 

BIZIOTHIAH (.vnVj?), Jos 15 28 .— A corruption for 
rrn'u? ‘ her villages,’ referring to Beersheba, as the 
LXX al Kwfxai a utlov indicates (cf. also Nell ll 27 ). 

BIZTHA (am?, Est l 10 ).—One of the seven eunuchs 
or chamberlains of kin" Ahasuerus. A suggested 
etymology is the Persian besteh , ‘ bound, hence 
perhaps ‘eunuch.’ The LXX hero reads Mafdp B, 
lia fcD llaftd, A. H. A. White. 

BLACK. —See Colours. As a subst. b. is found 
in Sir 19 M AVm, and Jer 14 3 ‘ they sit in b. upon 
the ground.’ As a verb, Bar 6 21 ‘ their faces are 
b eJ through the smoko that comctli out of the 
temple ’ (ueXalvio). Blackish, Job G 1(J ‘ b. by reason 
of the ice’ ("ntf, used here of a turbid torrent, UV 
‘ black ’). J. Hastings. 

BLAINS.— See Medicine. 

BLASPHEMY (p\<ur(f>r)/xla, vb. pXaa^ygic'iv, adj. 
and subst. / 3 \d<r 0 ? 7 /xos) is derived as to its second 
element from 077 / 477 , speech, but the etymology of 
the first element is still quite uncertain, opinions 
being divided among (iXtirmo I injure (the form 
would then, properly, be / 3 \a 0 i 077 /da), (3X6$ slack, 
doltish, (3aXXu) I hit in throwing (Eustath. ad. Horn. 
II. 2, p. 219, 6 Tats 0^/xais ft&XXuv, XoL5opos), and 
0 aD\os worthless (root, b/tlcs). The usage, however, 
is distinct enough. In classical and NT Greek (as 
also in EV) the word is not restricted, as in 
ordinary Eng. phraseology and Eng. law, to the 
divine relation, but has the general sense of 
slanderous, contumelious speech against either 
God or man. As a matter of fact, in classical 
Greek the human relation is the rule, fiXcurcpij/ila 
D ing only by transference applied to the gods 
(Plato, Rep. 381 E) ; and, as often as not, in this 
connexion, it signifies a word not so much of 
irreverence as of ill-omen (opp. to edtpij/xta), a word 
amiss, an unlucky word, as when one unintention¬ 
ally prays for evil instead of good (Eur. Ion , 1189 ; 
Plato, Lcgg. 800, 801). In the Heb. OT (mostly in 
the form giddeph, the word selected by Delitzseh 
in his Hebrew NT) and in the LXX there is always 
a notion of contemptuous sacrilege in word or act 
(1 Mac 2 ") towards God (2 K 19 4 , cf. I 8 22 ) directly 
or indirectly, through men or things connected 
with Him, c.g. His people (Ts 52 5 , Ps 74 18 ), His 
champions (2 Mac 12 14 ), His holy land (Ezk 35 12 ), 
His temple (1 Mac 7^); once, by transference, 
towards a heathen god (13el 9 ). In NT the wider 
classical usage appears, and there is not always 
the same clear connotation of divine connexion, 
the word being sometimes equivalent to aggravated 
contumely, or slander (cf. Dem. pro Cor. iv. 12. 3, 
•is tovtov iroXXdiat d7r^<r/cw0e Kal P^XP 1 ai&xpfo fiXav- 

*Rawlinson, Ancient, Monarchies, vol. i. ch. 8. 

f Tristram, Land of Israel , pp. 281, 358. 
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077/das); Tit 3 2 , Mt lo™, 1 Co 1(P, Bo 3 8 14 1 * 
Eph 4 3i (|| Col :P), 1 Ti (P, 2 P 2 11 . It is not, how¬ 
ever, to be ignored that the recognised relation of 
God to all created beings may have induced the 
choice of the word pXaa-fPny-la to express what is in 
the last resort an offence against Him. (Cf. the 
OT use ; also the parallel in Sir 3 16 , and the thought 
in such passages as 1 P 2 17 taken with Tit 3 a .) 

A special use in NT touches the human assump¬ 
tion of what is God’s, the degradation of the 
infinite glory of the unapproachable God to the 
finite nature of the creature. Thus the word is 
put into the mouths of the Jewish accusers of 
Christ (Mt 9 3 2G« 3 , Jn UP, Lk I*- 1 ), and is employed 
likewise conversely by the NT writers and speakers 
to depict the sacrilegious and insulting denial by 
the Jews to Christ of what was His due status (Mt 
27 3S \ Lk 22 w 23 39 ), and their equally sacrilegious and 
insulting charges against Him (Ac 13 45 18 c 2G 11 ). 

The punishment of those who blasphemed, i.e. 
sinned in word or act ‘with a high hand,’ i.e. in 
impious rebellion against J", not in thoughtless¬ 
ness and weakness of the flesh (see Keil, Rib. Arch. 
ii. 377, Eng. tr., on Sins of Ignorance), but wilfully 
and presumptuously, was ‘cutting oil’’ (Nu 15 30 ) 
or death by stoning (Lv 24 11 * 16 ). Instances of 
blasphemy in act are the profanation of the Sabbath 
by work (Ex 31 14 ), the neglect of circumcision 
(Gn 17 14 ), and idolatry in all its relations (Ex ‘22 1U , 
1 Mac 2*). It w r as on the ground of blasphemy that 
Christ was handed over for execution to the 
Bomans (Mt 2G 04f *, Jn It) 7 ), and that Stephen was 
stoned in an irregular outbreak of priests and 
people (Ac 6 11 7 37 ). To the ordinary sms of blas¬ 
phemy the Jews added the more technical sin of the 
‘ pronunciation ’ of the name J", through a mis¬ 
interpretation of * pronounce ’ in Lv 24 18 apart from 
its limitative context. For this reason the LXX 
rendered J" by 6 kvdios, and the Hebrew Jews sub¬ 
stituted Adonai or Elohim, as they do to the present 
day. 

According to the teaching of Christ in the 
Synoptists (Mt 12 3if *, Mk 3 a * f, # Lk 12 10 ), the ‘ blas¬ 
phemy against the Holy Ghost’ was a sin of such 
surpassing heinousness that it was unpardonable. 
Not so, He says, the blasphemy against the Son of 
Man. Now, the Son of Man was God’s Messiah, 
His pre-eminent representative; and blasphemy 
against Him would have been, in theocratic con¬ 
ception, put parallel with blasphemy against God 
Himself (Ex 22 is ). What, then, was this blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, this sin of unwonted 
aggravation, so heinous that, contrary to Jewish 
notions, even death brought the sinner no nearer 
to pardon (Liglitfoot, Ilor. Heb. on Mt 12 32 )? In 
the context Christ is referring to special acts of 
His in which the Holy Spirit, as a moral power, 
manifested Ilimself obviously and unmistakably. 
Any man who, with such demonstration before his 
eyes, declared this power to be immoral (Mk 3 30 ), 
openly denouncing as evil that which was plainly 
good, exhibited a state of heart which was hopeless 
and beyond the scope of divine illumination or 
divine influence; he was the most high-handed, 
wilful, presumptuous despiser of the divino. In 
his position of blasphemer lie could not be forgiven ; 
for God to put such a sin behind His back was in 
the moral nature of things a contradiction and an 
impossibility. Not so culpable was the blasphemy 
oven against the Son of Man ; for in His state of 
humiliation, with the mists of the flesh about Him, 
His dignity was not so obvious, so unmistakable, 
so irresistibly convincing. In this case there 
might be ‘defect’; in the other there was ‘de- 
iianee.’ So much for the strict context and the 
special occasion. When we reach out beyond 
these and seek to lind a more general application, 
we have need of great diffidence. Gne point. 
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however, seems clear: the context debars ns from 
making the blasphemy simply the equivalent of 
continued impenitence in any sin, as if Christ had 
meant to say that any conscious sin, persisted in, 
becomes blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. It is 
hard to conceive tnat Christ in these words merely 
put into another form the maxim ‘ no repentance, 
no pardon.’ At the same time we cannot wholly 
agree with those who assert that there is ‘ no con¬ 
nexion’whatever between the blasphemy against 
the manifest lloly Ghost and the sin against the 
light of spiritual experience in He G 4 ' 6 , and that 
these sins are ‘altogether dissimilar ’ (8. Davidson in 
Kitto, Encye ., s.v. ‘ Blasphemy ’). Nor do we know 
enough to be sure that the ‘sin unto death’ in 

1 Jn 5 16 ‘stands apart’ entirely from the sin with 
which Christ is dealing. Yet, on the whole, it 
seems reasonable and consistent with the OT 
sacriiicial theory (cf. Keil, as above) to allirm that 
any sin which is explainable by the defect of the 
flesh, its mere willingness and its weakness, is 
not to be classed with the wilful, strong-armed, 
arrogant blaspheming of good as evil. And it is 
observable that the crucifixion of Christ, which in 
He is a metaphor for apostasy, is in Ac 3 17 , in 
its literal sense, attributed by St. Peter to dyvoia, 
ignorance. Doubtless, there is a time and a place 
wherein willingness shades oil’ into wilfulness, and 
weakness into presumption; neglect of the divine 
illumination is the inclined plane towards the 
detestation of it; and when the heart can deliber¬ 
ately say, ‘Evil, be thou my good,’ its utterance is 
not far from blasphemy of the Holy Ghost. 

J. Massie. 

BLAST (from bhrsan ‘ to blow ’) is used in AV : 

1. Of the blowing of a wind instrument, Jos 6 5 
‘when they make a long b. with the ram’s horn.’ 

2. The blowing of the breath of J", Ex 15 8 ‘ with 
the b. of thy nostrils the waters were gathered 
together’ (lieb. nn rfiah, ‘breath’; cf. Is 3n 2H 
* breath,’ 33 u * breath,’ 37 7 AV ‘blast,’ RV * spirit,’ 

2 K 19 7 AV ‘ blast,’ RV ‘ spirit’). 3. The breath, 

i. e. the tyranny of violent peoples, Is 25 4 (nn). 4. 

Blowing that withers or curses, 2 8 22 lfl , Job 4 9 , 
Ps 18 1B (nr^q neshdmah). So blasted = ‘ blighted ’ 
Gn 41 6 - 23 -27, 2 K H)- 6 , Ts 37“ 7 ; and blastings 
‘ blight’ Dt 28-?, 1 K 8 37 , 2 Oh G 28 , Am 4 9 , Hag 2 17 . 
The reference is to the effect of the sirocco east 
wind. See Hos 13 1B for its effect on water, and 
Jon 4 8 on man. Says Thomson, ‘ it rushes down 
every gorge, bending and breaking the trees, and 
tugging at each individual leaf. . . . The eyes 
inflame, the lips blister, and the moisture of the 
body evaporates, . . . you become languid, ner¬ 
vous, irritable, and despairing’ (Land and Book, 

ii. 2G2). In Ps 18 1B , Pr. Ilk. ‘ blasting ’ = blast. 

J. Hastings. 

BLASTUS (BXdoros).—A chamberlain of Herod 
Agrippa i. (wh. see), mentioned Ac 12 20 . It was 
through his intervention, presumably secured by 
bribery, that the people of Tyre and Sidon prevailed 
upon the king to receive an embassy from them at 
Cmsarea. Ho is described as ‘chamberlain,’ rbv I 
tirl rod koitwvos toG /3a<uX^w$. Neither the name 
nor the incident of the embassy occurs in Josephus | 
—a proof of the complete independence of the two 
accounts (but see on the other side, YAehkeV, 
Josephus und Lucas , p. 203). A. C. IlEADEAM. 

BLAZE. Mk l 45 ‘to blaze abroad the matter’ 
(RV ‘ spread abroad,’ Gr. diafriplfa, in Mt 28 1B tr d 
‘ commonly reported,’ RV ‘ was spread abroad ’ ; 
in Mt 9 81 dt€<pf)pu<rav avrbv, ‘ they spread abroad his 
fame’). This verb blaze — to ‘blow,’ then ‘pro¬ 
claim,’ * publish,’ is to be distinguished from blaze 
= burn. See Ox/. Eng. Diet. J. Hastings. 


BLESSEDNESS. —The word ‘blessedness’ is not 
found in the OT, and it only appears thiee times 
in the NT (AV), and then as the translation of 
a word (/xaKapurgbs) which indicates the ascription 
of blessing, not the state of the blessed, so that the 
Revisers have rightly expunged it, substituting 
‘blessing’ in the first two cases (Ro 4 6 * e ), and 
‘ gratulation ’ in the third (Gal 4 1B ). Nevertheless, 
the idea which it conveys is tho result of a 
legitimate generalisation from biblical statements. 
By the term ‘ blessedness ’ we understand the 
Summum Bonum regarded as a gift from God, or 
as enjoyed in some divine relationship—a divine 
i Summum Bonum. Throughout the Bible this is 
centred in the idea of life, in its more elementary 
stages as the normal human existence on earth, in 
its more advanced condition as eternal life (fad) 
alibvios). Tho Hebrew seems to have regarded length 
of days as a supreme object of desire ( e.g. Ps 21 4 ). 
Hence, w hile it is a most terrible curse for a man to 
be cut oil' in the midst of his days (e.g. Ps 55 23 ), for 
his life to be spared is a blessing devoutly sought 
after (e.g. Ps 39 18 ), so that to live on to a ripe old 
age is the crowning mercy (e.g. 1 Oli 29 28 ). The 
OT idea of blessedness is largely temporal and 
external, though mingled with higher spiritual 
thoughts as in Ps 1G 10, n . Next to the life of the 
individual is the extension of that life in his family 
and the perpetuation of it through his descendants, 
so that the natural human instinct for immortality 
is in a measure satisfied by contemplating the 
prospect of an endless posterity. For this reason, 
as also because of the present good which the 
possession of a family is to a man, that is an 
important item in the OT notion of blessedness. 
Earthly prosperity enters into the notion, not 
merely on its own account, but also as a sign of 
God’s favour, although the latter point is disputed 
throughout the Book of Job. In t he Proverbs, 
abundance of goods—one’s barns tilled w r ith plenty 
(Pr 3 ,( ')—is treated as a great sign of prosperity, 
but wisdom is there regarded as the Sum¬ 
mum Bonum (Pr 4 7 ). Tn Messianic prophecy tho 
thought of blessedness is expanded to signify the 
national weal rather than purely individual pro¬ 
sperity. This is to come in a golden age of wide¬ 
spread plenty and general happiness, following a 
triumph over the enemies of Israel. In particular, 
justice will take the place of tyranny and robbery, 
good order will he maintained, and universal peace 
prevail (e.g. Is ll 1 ^, G5 17 ' 28 ). It is principally 
through the two ideas of righteousness and peace 
that the ideal is advanced to a more spiritual con¬ 
ception (e.g. Ps 119 lt5s ). In tho NT the idea of 
blessedness is greatly elevated. According to the 
Synoptists, Jesus Christ speaks of eternal life as 
the supreme boon of tho future (e.g. Lk 18 30 ). 
According to the Fourth Gospel, He dwells much 
more largely on this subject, and treats it as a 
present possession (e.g. Jn 6 47 ). St. Paul follows, 
accentuating the blessedness of eternal life as 
God’s gift to man (Ro &*). In tho beatitudes with 
which He opens the Sermon on the Mount, our 
Lord describes, not only the characters that will 
be blessed, but also the nature of the highest good. 
The blessed are, according to St. Luke, the poor, 
they that hunger and weep now, and they wbo aTe 
hated, separated, and reproached by men *, and 
their blessedness is to possess the kingdom of God, 
and to be filled and laugh (Lk G 20 ' 22 ). According to 
St. Matthew, they are more spiritually regarded as 
the poor in spirit, they that mourn, the meek, they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, the 
merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, and 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake; 
while their blessedness consists respectively in 
having tho kingdom of heaven—elsewhere described 
as a pearl of great price (Mt 13 46 )— in being com- 
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forted, inheriting the earth, being filled, obtaining 
mercy, seeing God, being called the children of 
God (Mt fr 1 ' 1 *). In the Parable of tlie Talents, 
future blessedness takes the form of high honour 
together with enlarged service (Mt 25‘ 21 ). The 
Apoc. describes the blessedness of the Church in 
the victory and reign of Christ and the coming of 
the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev 21. 22). See also 
Beatitude, Happiness. W. F. Adenev. 

BLESSING (up*#, evXoyla). —Througliout the 
Bible we meet with two forms of blessing. (1) 
Blessing by God. This is either {a) a direct and 
immediate act of God in conferring some boon, as 
expressed by the phrase, ‘ The Lord blessed Obed- 
edom and all his household’ (2 S 6 11 ); or {b) a 
divine utterance expressing the will of God to 
confer future favour, and thus approaching the 
general usage of the word, which is indicative of 
benediction, or speaking with a wish for the good 
of the persons concerned, e.g. ‘God blessed them, 
saying, Be fruitful/ etc. (Gn l 22 ). The blessing 
of God is primarily of persons, and secondarily of 
things, as implied in the phrase, ‘Bless, Lord, his 
substance’ (Dt 33 11 ). The secondary blessing is 
attached to a day in the benediction of the Sabbath, 
e.g . ‘God blessed the seventh day’ (Gn 2 3 ). (2) 

Blessing by man. This is really an appeal for the 
first form of blessing, a prayer that Gou will confer 
Ilis own blessing on the object of the speaker’s 
good wishes. But it comes to be regarded as in 
some way directly beneficial, just as the evil eye is 
supposed to blight directly, while the curse proper 
is an appeal to Heaven to smite its object, as the 
true blessing is an appeal to Heaven to confer some 
boon. This seems to be the case with the 
patriarchal blessings, Isaac directly determining the 
destiny of Jacob; and yet the language employed 
shows that the actual source of the boons spoken 
of is looked for in God (Gn 27 28 * 2y ). In such a 
case the peculiar privilege of conferring a blessing 
resolves itself into a peculiar right to seek certain 
favours of God. A similar condition may be 
discovered in Balaam’s benediction of Israel. While 
the narrative implies a belief on the part of Balak 
that the seer has peculiar mystic powers of cursing 
and blessing, Balaam’s utterances are simply 
prophetic, declaring the will of J" and predicting the 
destinv of Israel (Nu 23. 24). A man who is excep¬ 
tionally blessed is taken as the model and type of 
blessing, and is then said to be ‘ a blessing ’ (Gn 12 2 ); 
and others are said to bless themselves by him, in 
the sense that they appeal to the blessing he has 
received as a specimen of what they desire for 
themselves, e.g. ‘The nations shall bless them¬ 
selves in hini^— i.e. by Him, by reference to His 
blessing (Jer 4 2 ). When our Lord is described in 
the Gospels as blessing, no doubt the idea is 
analogous to the second form of blessing, the 
appeal to Heaven to confer favour, with the 
associated thought that Jesus Christ had especial 
power in making this appeal. Thus we must 
understand the action of the mothers who brought 
their children to Him for a blessing as they might 
have brought them to a holy Rabbi (Buxtorf, Sun. 
Jud. p. 138). But with those who perceived His 
divine nature, the act of blessing by Jesus Christ 
must have passed over into the primary and 
immediate act of God in conferring grace, e.g. in 
the final benediction (Lk 24 51 ). Tno blessing of 
bread, of which we read in the Gospels, is equivalent 
to giving thanks for it, the thought being that 
good received gratefully comes as a blessing 
(compare euXSyrjaev in Mt 14 10 and €vXoyr)<ras avrd 
in Mlc 8 7 with ecxa/wcr7^<ra5 in Mt 15 36 ). To bless 
God is to praise Him with acknowledgment of His 
goodness and expressed desires for His glory. The 
act of blessing was usually performed by the 


imposition of hands {e.g. Gn 48 17 ' 19 , Mt 19 18 ); or, 
where a number of persons were concerned, with 
uplifted hands {e.g. Lv 9--, Lk 2P"). The piicsts 
pronounced a benediction alter every morning and 
evening sacrifice, according to a triple formula 
(Nu ; Keil, Biblical Arclucol. ii. p. 457). A 
more primitive form of blessing seems to have 
been used under the kings {e.g. 1 K 8 14 * &5 ; Ewald, 
Antiq. pp. 15, 132). A benediction was regularly 
pronounced at the close of the synagogue service 
(Buxtorf, Syn. Jud., note subjoined to index). 

W. F\ Adeney. 

BLINDING.— See Crimes. BLINDNESS.-See 

Medicine. 

BLOOD. —By the Hebrews, as by other peoples 
of antiquity, the blood, both of man and of beast, 
was regarded as the seat of the soul (tf^), that 
is, of the vital principle common to all sentient 
organisms (Lv 17" ‘ the life [FV, Heb. nephesh , 

‘ soul ’] of the flesh is in the blood/ and parll. pass.). 
When we reflect how little we know even now, 
notwithstanding all our advance in physiology and 
allied sciences, of the mystery of life and death, 
we can in some measure realise the emotions of 
awe and dread—not without a large admixture of 
the superstitious element—with which the early 
Semites must have regarded the shedding oi blood. 

Inasmuch as all slaughter was originally sacri¬ 
fice, the real significance of the provision, curried 
back by lleb. tradition to the days of Noah (Gn 
9 4 ), that the blood of animals slain for human food 
was forbidden or taboo, will demand careful in¬ 
vestigation under the article SACRIFICE (see also 
Food). To the same art. belongs the study of the 
piacular or expiatory efficacy of blood, which finds 
expression in the familiar words : ‘ Without 

shedding of blood is no remission ’ (He 9 22 ). 

Akin hereto is the cathartic or purificatory use 
of blood in the Jewish ceremonial system for cases 
of unclean ness of the highest degree, such as 
leprosy (Lv I4 5,r * 50ff *), the discussion of which 
belongs to the art. on PURIFICATION (which see 
also for the uncleanness caused by blood in the 
cases enumerated in Lv 12 ltr * 15 lwff *). 

For another and very ancient blood-rite, the 
essential significance of which survives even in the 
most sacred rite of Christian worship (Mt 26 28 ), see 
Covenant. 

Amon" all nations blood has played a conspicu¬ 
ous part in magical rites, but the only trace of its 
superstitious use in the OT seems to be the inci¬ 
dent recorded in 1 K 22 3H , and already explained 
in the art. Bathing (§ 3). (See Strack, Dor Blul- 
aberglaube ; Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant.) 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BLOOD, AYENGER OF.— See Goel. 

BLOODGUILTINESS.— In AV only l’s 51 14 ‘De¬ 
liver mo from b., O God’ (dvd-i, pin. of ct ‘ blood ’). 
RV adds Ex 22- 8 (Heb. v. 1 - 2 ),’ 1 S 25 2(I - *», the Heb. 
being the same. W. R. Smith ( OTJC 2 p. 441) 

)joints to Ezk 18 18 as proving that the lleb. phrase 
does not necessarily mean the guilt of murder, 
but any mortal sin, such sin as, if it remains un¬ 
atoned, withdraws God’s favour from His land 
and people (Dt 2P b , Is l 15 ), a remark which has 
an ouvious bearing on the occasion of the 51st 
psalm. J. Hastings. 

BLOOD, ISSUE OF.— See Medicine. 

BLOODSHEDDING.— Sir 27 ° only {hexvats al/x- I 
aros); but lie D 22 * without shedding of blood is no 
remission ’ (a IfxareKxvcLa). 

BLOODTHIRSTY.—In AV Pr 29 10 only, ‘ the b. 
hate the upright ’ (o'pi nshw * men of blood *). RV 
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adds Ps 5° S5 2 * J39 ,} \ the Hcb. being the same, 
AV ‘ bloody’; RV more literally * man of blood’ 
2 S Hi 7, h , 1 men of blood ’ Ps 20 9 . Cf. Ex 4- D - 
‘ bridegroom of blood ’ (A V ‘ bloody husband ’). 

J. H ASTI VIiS, 

BLOODY FLUX, BLOODY SWEAT. See MEDI¬ 
CINE. 

BLOOM, as a trans. verb, occurs Na 17 8 ‘the 
rod of Aaron . . . bloomed blossoms.’ Cf. - 

* And all amid them stood the tree of life. 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 
Of vegetable gold.’ 

Milton, Par. I,ant, iv. 219. 

J. Hastings. 

BLUE.—See Colours. ‘Blue* is tr" of rtan 
WchHcth in all its occurrences, and of vv shrsh, Est 
PAY Also Sir 45 i0 ‘ b. silk ’ {vdiavOon, RV‘bIue’); 
6 30 (AVm, RV, Hr. vclkIuOlvo^) ; and 23 IW ‘a blue 
mark’ {/xu RV ‘a bruise’; cf. Sir 28 17 ‘the 
stroke of a whip maketh murks in the flesh, 5 and 
1 P 2 24 * stripes/ same Creek, from is 53 n LXX). 

Blueness, Pr 20 :10 ‘ the h. of a wound cleanseth 
away evil’ (nmn habburCth , ‘stripes/ liV ‘stripes 
that wound’). See Medicine. .J. Hastings. 

BOANERGES(/Soav^^j, deriv. uncertain, ‘sonsof 
thunder’) is tho surname given by our Lord to Ilis 
disciples James and John. Considerable obscurity 
gathers round the question why it was given to 
tho sons of Zebedee. It is mentioned only in 
Mk J 17 , and never seems to have prevailed as Simon 
Peter’s new name did. It is not likely either that 
it was meant as a perpetual rebuke of their un¬ 
regulated zeal (Mk 9 ,w 1 d : i7 , Lk l) ni ), or that it refers 
specially to their thundering forth the gospel. 
The likelihood is that it is both descriptive and 
prophetic of the union of the passionate and vehe¬ 
ment with the gentle and loving in their character, 
and of the fact that once ami again tempests of 
long-restrained emotion would burst forth out 
of the deep stillness of their strong reserved 
natures. ’ W. Mum. 

BOAR.—See Swine. BOAT.—See Ship. 

BOAZ swiftness/ from a root Tya not occur¬ 

ring in Ileb., not as wap supposed ly Sa^in him is 
strength/ B6os, l\6o£),~ The head of the Ile/ronites 
who lived at Reth-lehem-jmlah, after EJimclech’s 
departure into the country of Moab(Ru 2 1 ). He is de- 
scrihwd as a mighty man of wealth (RVm ‘ valour’). 
His Helds lay apparently at some little distance 
from Beth lehem (v. 4 ). It was in them that he first 
caught sight of Ruth as she was gleaning. He 
had heard of her already as a faithful and loving 
daughter, and begged her to remain in his Helds, 
assuring her of his protection, and inviting her to 
partake of some food in tho Held (vv. 5,r -). One night, 
whilst B. was sleeping in his threshing-floor, Ruth, 
instructed by her mother - in - law, came, and by 
placing herself at his feet claimed to he taken 
under his protection. Thereupon he promised that 
if the kinsman who was nearer than lie would not 
do his duty to her as next of kin, he would take that i 
duty upon him.se] i (eh. 3). B. therefore bought the 
right of redemption from the next of kin, including 
in it the right to take Ruth to he his w ife to raise up 
seed to Mahlon ( l 1,r ). The marriage was celebrated, 
and in due course a son was horn to B. and Ruth, 
called Obed, who, according to tho genealogy at 
the end of the 13k of Ruth and in 1 Ch 2 12 - 1 *, was 
the grandfather of David. How far this is an 
instance of the use of what is called the law of the 
Levirate will be found discussed in another article 
(Ruth). B. has a further interest for us, as his 
name occurs in both the genealogies of our Lord 
(Mt I s , Lk 3 8a ). According to the Jewish authori¬ 


ties he was the same as Tbzan of Jg 12 8 * 10 (see 
Moore, Judges, p. 310). The difficulties of the 
chronology of the genealogy from Perez to David 
have not yet been satisfactorily cleared up. The 
narrator of B.’s marriage does not hint at any 
irregularity in it such as we should expect if Ezr 
9 1, 2 and Neh 13 2 or even Dt 23 8,4 were known to him. 

H. A. llEDPATH. 

BOAZ (iya, LXX BaAaf in B, and Bo6s in A of 
1 K 7 21 ; in 2 Ch 3 17 the LXX has ’Icry*'* ‘strength*). 
—The name of one of the two pillars erected in the 
porch of Solomon’s temple, the other being Jachin, 
1 K 7“ 1 ,2 Ch 3 17 , Jer 52'- M - 4 Boaz’ stood on the left 

looking eastward, i.c. it was on the north side of tho 
entrance of tho temple. Its height was 18 cubits, 
its circumference 12, its diameter being conse¬ 
quently 3/ r cubits. Surmounting it was a chapiter 
5 cubits high, ornamented with network and with 
pomegranates (Jer 52 22 -" 3 ). There is, how r ever, a 
good deal of confusion as to the ornamentation 
of tho chapiters, though all agree that they were 
lily-shapecl at the top. The apparent discrepancy 
as to its height is owing to tho fact that the 
ornament uniting the shaft to tho chapiter is 
sometimes included in the reckoning, and some¬ 
times not. 1 Jachin ’ and ‘Boaz’ were exactly of 
the same form and size ; both w r ere hollow and 
made of brass, the thickness of the brass being 
four lingers, i.e. 4 inches (Jer 52- 1 ). 

Ewald, Thenius, Merx, and Nowaek are of 
opinion that these pillars served for supports to 
the roof of the house. Nowaek {Bib. Arch. ii. 33) 
refers to Ezk ‘10-49 as showing that the pillars of 
Ezekiel’s temple were supports; but the passage 
does not prove that they were more than orna¬ 
ments. On the other hand, Hirt, Stieglitz, Cugler, 
Schnaase (all architects), JBahr, Riehm, Keil, and 
Lumby argue that the pillars stood in the porch, 
unconnected at the top, and that the only function 
they served was that of ornamentation. (See Keil, 
Bib. Arch. i. 109 f.). In favour of this opinion are 
the following points: (1) The ornamentation on 
the top already mentioned. (2) Their height was 
23 (18 + 5) cubits. Now tho porch was, according 
to 2 Ch 3 4 and Jos. {Ant. vm. iii. 2), 120 cubits; 
according to Bertheau 30; but in the opinion of 
most critics it was 20 cubits high, answering to 
the length (see Porch). None of those measure¬ 
ments would suit if the pillars stood under and 
supported the roof of the porch. (3) The pillars 
were hollow. (4) Hiram’s work was to decorate,, 
and not to build any essential part of the temple. 

But, though no more than ornaments to the 
Israelites, the origin of these pillars must be 
sought among the Syrians and Phcenicians, who 
commonly erected such pillars in front of their 
temples. Tn front of his temple at Tyre, the 
Syrian god, Mel^art, is represented by two pillars 
(Herod. 2. 44). Before the temples of Paphos 
and Hierapolis there were likewise two pillars. In 
these cases, the pillars stood for deity, and they 
formed a pait of that Phallic worship of which we 
are finding more and more traces in the ancient 
world (see Dudley, Naolocjg, p. 130 f.; W. R. Cobb, 
Originrs Juduicce, pp. 207-238; and Trumbull, 
Threshold Covenant , p. 230 n.). Nowaek (ii. 3-1) and 
W. R. Smith (US p. 191, note 1) incline to believe 
that even to the Israelites these pillars were 
symbols of J", so that, if they are right, the true 
God was set forth by these Phallic emblems, as 
in the northern kingdom He was worshipped in 
the form of a young bull (^y. eg cl). But it is un¬ 
likely, to say the least, that if these pillars stood 
for J" we should have no intimation of it in the 
writings of tho OT. Benzinger {Bib. Arch. p. 385) 
points out that pillars of this kind are found in 
the front of the temple of Amon in Egypt (cf. 
p. 250 of the same work). 
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But why two pillars, if but one deity is thus 
represented? Among the Semites and other 
irnnitive peoples, gods went in pairs, male ami 
cmale, as Baal and Ashtoreth, Osiris and Isis, 
etc. Possibly the two pillars stood for male and 
female, the active and passive principle in nature. 
This is not necessarily opposed to the Phallic 
origin of the symbol, since at this stage their 
origin might have been wholly unknown, the 
mere fact of their representing deity being possibly 
the only thought in the mind of the people. 

The words ‘.Iachin’ and ‘Boa/.’ are certainly 

roper names. The LXX so regards them in 1 1< 7 , 

ut in 2 Ch 3 17 the words are translated Kar6p0u>uts 
(a setting right) and ’loxfo (strength). 

Gesenius explains the words as names of the 
donors or builders. This is only a guess. No 
other part of the temple is designated in this way 
except Solomon’s porch, which belongs to the 
time of Herod. Ewald {Gcsr/t. iii. 4) holds that 
they are names of honoured men, perhaps sons of 
Solomon. This is not more likely than Gesenius’s 
opinion. Keil follows Kimehi in making the 
names (‘ lie will establish,’ ‘ In Him is strength ’) 
symbols of the solidity and strength of the king¬ 
dom of God among Israel, as having its central 
)oint in the temple. Klostermann (Komm.) trails- 
ates and explains by ‘Stand-halter undder Trotz- 
bietcr,’ the Minn and defying one,’ referring to 
God. Thcnius ( Komm .) joins both words to make 
the expression ‘He will establish by strength’; 
hut the text is against it, and so is the fact that 
there are two pillars, eaeli with a name of its own. 

T. W. Davies. 

BOCCAS. -See Borith. 

BOCHERU (nySi).—A descendant of Jonathan 
(1 Ch 8 s " 4 —9 44 ). For form of name cf. Gaslunu, 
Noli 6 1, c . 

BOCHIM (o'^n), ‘weepers,’ Jg 2 l . — Unknown 
as a geographical site. Possibly the orig. reading 
was Ssn's. See Moore, ad loc and Bethel. 

BODY.—1. Early biblical usage had no fixed 
term for the human body as an entire organism, 
and, consequently, none to use, as such, in precise 
antithesis to ‘ soul ’ or ‘ spirit.’ An assortment of 
terms was employed, each of which strictly denotes 
only one part or element of the bodily nature, 
such as trunk, bones, belly, bowels, reins, flesh. 
The last is by far the most prominent, probably 
as supplying to the body its form, colour, and 
beauty. Flesh is used through both 'Testaments 
for the corporeal nature of man in connexion 
with and contrast to the inner or spiritual nature. 
(See Flesh.) Of the other terms, np: (once in late 
lleb., 1 Ch It) 12 n$u) originally probably the cavity 
containing the vitals, most nearly denotes the 
whole, and is applied both to the living body (Gn 
47 18 ) ami to the corpse (1 S 31 10 ); Bones (c>*y, cyp) 
once, Ps 139 15 prob. collectively, ‘my bony frame.’ 
The word is suggestively used to denote the 
reality or strength of a thing, i.e. the thing 
itself (Ex 2l 10 , Job 21" 3 ). Some of these ancient 
terms for the bodily parts have passed over into 
the NT, and indeed into all popular speech with 
certain definite psychical connotations. Thus 
Belly (j* 02 , KotXla) stands throughout Scripture for 
the seat of appetite and of the carnal affections 
{e.y. lto 16 18 , Pli 3 lfl ), yet also connotes the inward 
nature, the innermost of the soul (cf. Pr 18 8 20 27 - 30 
22 18 , Ju 7 38 ). So Bowels (D'yD, Dv?q*]) f besides its 
literal, or first meaning, is plentifully used, met- 
onymice , for the sympathetic or compassionate 
nflections (G 11 48 30 , 1 1C 3"°, 2 Co 6 12 7 1B , Pli 2 1 , 
Col 3 12 ). That the same kind of transference 
from the bodily to the mental region lias taken 
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place with the terms Heart and Reins goes with¬ 
out saying. 

2. Later OT writers may have come under the 
influence of Greek thought in construing the 
whole body or outer man as fhe dwelling, clothing, 
or integument of the soul. Tf the expression 
(Job 4 1U ) T:n -, D3 ‘bouses of clay,’ refers, as is com¬ 
monly thought, to human bodies, it is an 
instance closely imitated by the Anocr. writer 
(Wis 9 15 ) in the phrase ‘earthly tabernacle’ or 
‘frame’ (KV), and which reappears in 2 Co 5 1 . 
Tn Daniel the Aramaic word cc: is used for body 
(!)n 3 27 4 3() [lleb.] fr 1 ), end another Aramaic word 
(of Persian origin) npj is used along with nn (7 15 ) 
in exactly the figurative manner so familiar to 
later thought, * My spirit was grieved in the midst 
of my body’ (lit. ‘of his sheath ’). 

3. In the NT, body (<rti)ga) signifies the complete 

organism with all its members (1 Co 12 14 etc.), and 
stands in clear and constant antithesis to ‘soul’ 
and ‘spirit.’ Throughout the whole of Scripture 
the place of the body as an integral constituent 
of man’s nature is insisted on. This must be 
made prominent in our Bible doctrine of man as 
contrasted with philosophic and other notions 
depreciatory of his bodily nature. But for this, 
as well as for the Bible Dualism or Dichotomy, 
see art. Psychology. J. Eatdlaw. 

BODYGUARD.--! Es 3 4 BV only. See Guard. 

BOHAN (jrd, perhaps ‘covering’).—A son of 
Keubon, ace. to Jos lf) fi J8 17 (both P). The stone of 
B. is mentioned in these two passages as forming 
a mark of division between Judah and Benjamin. 
It is impossible to identify the site where it stood. 

J. A. Sklhik. 

BOHAIRIC VERSIONS. —Sec Egyptian Ver¬ 
sions. 

BOILS. —See Medicine. 

BOLDNESS. -T 11 OT ‘hold’ is given as tr M of 
npp Mtnti to trust, Pr 2S 1 ‘the righteous are b. as 
a lion.’ In Gn 34 2B ‘Simeon and Levi . . . came 
upon the city boldly,’ the Hob. is the noun 
hctali from ht\tah , and is applied, not to Simeon 
and Levi, but io the inhabitants of the city, ‘ they 
came upon the city (dwelling) securely’ (so RV, 
but It v 111 ‘ boldly J. In Ec 8 1 ‘boldness’ is lit. 
‘ strength ’ (ty ’dr),' and is tr'* ‘ haidues.M in RV. 

T 11 Aporr. ‘hold’ occurs in a had sense, Sir 8 ,B 
‘ 'I’ravel not by the way with a b. fellow’ (roXg^/iAs 
UV ‘rash man’), and HP *a hold man shall be 
taken away 1 (4'i'XV ro\p.r)pd, RV ‘ a reckless soul’). 

The adj. rolur.poi occurs in NT only l’o 1M» ‘I write the 
more boldly unto you ’ (Til rtXur.poTtpov, WH ro\/j.*ipor p #(); and 
ToX^rrv.t ‘im audacious person,' only 2 V 2*0 (AV ‘presumptu¬ 
ous,’ UV 'daring'); but toXuolm is frequent, the most interest¬ 
ing occurrence being 2 Go 10- where the apostle uses first Qotppim 
and then rokuvw, both tr J ‘be bold’ in AV, but in UV 'that I 
may not when present show am rape with the confidence where¬ 
with I count to he hold against some.’ Thayer says that 6 . 
denotes confidence in one’s own strength or capacity, r. bold¬ 
ness or daring in undertaking; 0. lias reference moro to the 
character, r. to its manifestation (NT Lex. p. ; cf. Sanday 
and Ileadlam on l'o l. r > ,; ': 4 the boldness of which St. Raul 
accuses himself is not in sentiment, but in manner'). The 
Ionic form of ft. (Oa.p<nai) occurs in LXX and NT only as iin- 
perat. ‘take courage,* ‘fear not,’etc. Tims, Sir 10 10 ‘ If thou 
hast heard a word, let it die with thee; and be bold (Oxptrn), 
it will not burst thee’ ; Mt 14-7 ‘ of good cheer’ (0xpm7rt). 
The only compound of these verbs in NT is u.*oToXfjMM, Ilo 10* 
only, ‘Isaiah is very bold,' lit. ‘ is hold by himself.' 

But there is a nobler boldness in the NT than 
these. In the Gr. it is expressed by Trappy via 
(lit. ‘fulness’ or ‘freedom or speech,’ irar prjats) 
and TrappyoudSopLcu ; and although these words are 
used by classical authors and the LXX, this b. 
reaches a higher manifestation under the Gospel, 
which is its very foundation. Thus Eph 3 13 ‘ Christ 
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Jesus our Lord, in whom we have b. and access ’; 
He 10 19 4 Having therefore, brethren, b. to enter 
into the holy place by the blood of Jesus *; 1 Jn 
4 17 ‘ that we may have b. in the day of judgment’ ; 
Ho 4 16 ‘Let us therefore come boldly (RV ‘draw 
near with b. 5 ) unto the throne of grace . 5 For the 
most part it is boldness of speech , but its founda¬ 
tion is the same: Jn 7 2tt ‘He speaketli boldly 5 
(RV ‘openly’); Ac 4 81 ‘they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God 
with b.’; 13 40 ‘Paul and Barnabas waxed hold 
(RV‘spake out boldly’) and said 5 ; 1 Th 2 2 ‘we 
were bold (RV ‘ waxed bold’) in our God to speak 
unto you the Gospel of God . 5 See COURAGE. 

J. Hastings. 

BOLLED.—Ex 9 31 ‘ the barley was in the ear, 
and the llax was boiled 5 (RVm ‘was in bloom 5 ; 
Heb. gibh'61, lit. ‘ was bud , 5 i.e. was in bud). 
The Eng. word boll (originally something swollen) 
is a seed vessel, a pod ; hence ‘ was boiled 5 (= ‘ was 
in seed 5 ) expresses a further stage of growth than 
the Heb. warrants. .1. Hastings. 

BOLSTER (something ‘swollen , 5 cf. ‘boiled 5 ) is 
now used of the longer and firmer cushion under 
the pillows, but was formeily often syn. with 
pillow. It occurs in AV of l S 19 13 - 16 2G 7,n - ,a * 16 , 
where RV always ‘head 5 ; thus 1 S 19 18 ‘ Miclial 
. . . put a pillow of goats’ hair for his b . 5 (RV ‘ at 
the head thereof 5 ). The same Heb. (nb'fcno) is tr d 
‘pillows 5 (in 28 11 * 18 , and in 1 K 19 6 [all] ‘head , 5 
mar*' ‘bolster 5 ; RV always ‘head . 5 (For the 
peculiar reading bitty 'n triop 1 S 2G J2 , Budde gives 
rntrxT.'O in agreement witli other passages and the 
LAX here.) J. Hastings. 

BOND. — See Band. 1. In the foil, passages the 
Gr. word tr‘‘ ‘ bond 5 is 5of>Aos, ‘ slave, 5 1 Co 12 18 , Gal 
3 28 , Eph G 8 , Col 3 n (RV ‘bondman 5 ), Rev 13 16 19 18 . 
2 . There is a fig. use of b. in Ac S 23 , Eph 4 3 , Col 3 14 
where the Gr. is <nn>5e<r/xos , a surgical word (though 
not confined to surgery) meaning ‘a ligament 5 ; 
hence Col 3 14 ‘ love, which is the b. of perfectness 5 
means that love unites all the virtues ami graces 
into one perfect man in Christ Jesus, just as the 
ligaments bind the body ; in Eph 4 s ‘ the b. of 
peace , 5 peace is itself the ligament or uniting 
power ; Ac 8 23 ‘ thou art in the gall of bitterness, 
and in the b. of iniquity 5 is not so clear, and it has 
sometimes been said that Simon is described as ‘ a 
bundle of iniquity , 5 but that meaning of a. lacks 
support (see Thayer, s.v.); rather, ‘thou art 
bound by the ligatures or fetters of iniquity . 5 The 
Gr. word a. is also found Col 2 19 (where see Light- 
foot), RV ‘ all the body, being supplied and knit to¬ 
gether through the joints and bands.' 

Bondmaid, a female slave, Lv 19 20 (nijetf); 25 44,44 
mpN, tr d ‘maid 5 in v.«); Gal 4 22 {waidiaKyj, tr. 

‘ bond worn .an 5 4 23 -»•«, all of Hagar, RV ‘ hand¬ 
maid 5 ; 7 r. is used also of the maid who recognised 
Peter, Mt 2G 09 , Mk 14 00 - « 9 , Lk 22 M , Jn 18 17 [see 
Damsel], of Rhoda, Ac 12 18 , and of the Philippian 
fortune-teller, 1G 10 ). Bondman and Bondwoman = 
slave, are frequent. Bondservant occurs in AV 
only once, Lv 25 39 ; but where the Gr. is SovXos , slave , 
RV often turns * servant 5 of AV into ‘ bondservant 5 
(in favour of ‘slave 5 see ITorwill, Contemp. licv. 
May 1896, p. 707). Bondservice, 1 K 9 21 ‘ upon 
those did Solomon levy a tribute of b. (i?y, RV 
‘ raise a levy of bondservants 5 ). Bondslave, 1 Mac 
2 11 (5o6\ 77 , not in NT, but freq. in LXX, RV ‘ bond- 
woman 5 ). See Slavery. J. Hastings. 

BONNET is the rendering in AV of two Heb. 
words, nyziD (Ex 28 40 29'', Lv 8 13 ) and nx? (Is 3 20 , 
Ezk 44 18 ). In Ex 39 2R the two are conjoined, ' 1^5 
n'JWD. RV uniformly gives, instead of bonnets, 
head-tires, except Ezk 44 18 ‘tires . 5 


Both terms apparently refer to the same part 
of the head-dress of the ordinary priests. Its 
distinctive importance, with regard to the priestly 
olfice and rank, is implied in Is 61 10 "> n ? jnp; WO?, 
‘ as a bridegroom makes his head-ornament like a 
priest’s , 5 which Dillm. and Del. understand of 
winding it up into a conical point (ef. Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. ii. 117). 

In determining what the bonnet was: (1) we find 
it distinguished from the mizncpheth or turban of 
the high priest, on the compactly folded front of 
which the gold plate lay fastened with a cord 
(V’n? Ex 28 3,i - 37 ), a less ornate form being worn 
on the Great Day of Atonement (Lv 16 4 ). ( 2 ) It 

was highly ornamental ‘ for glory and beauty 5 (Ex 
28 40 ). (3) It was of fine lineq (Ex 39 28 ). (4) It was 
one of the items of elaborate female attire (Is 3 20 ). 

These allusions seem to converge towards an 
article of outdoor wear, needed where service 
exposed to the sun, and yet having a distinctly 
decorative purpose. These conditions are best met 
by the loose kerchief for head and neck, which is 
still a striking feature in Oriental dress ; and in its 
protective usefulness and dignified elegance is an 
accommodation at once to the climate and the 
character. 

While this bonnet or head - tiro among the 
Bedawin is simply a square of black or blue 
cotton, and the day-labourer improvises anything 
to cover the back of the head and neck, that worn 
by the men of the towns and villages is a fabric 
about a yard square of the finest white silk, usually 
edged with bright stripes, and called a kufhjch. 

The corresponding art. of female dress is the 
graceful outdoor veil for the head and neck, called 
a turhah. 

This would connect -TO- 5 P with to, and the Arab. 
kubbaah ‘ cowl . 5 According to this interpretation, 
a survival of the article in a modified form may be 
seen in the drapery that droops in light loose /olds 
from the high turban of the Oriental priest; and, 



TURBAN or ORIENTAL (GRRItK) PRUCRT. 

by its connexion with the monk’s hood and the 
conventual veil, is still among the insignia of 
priestly dress. (See Dress.) G. M. Mackie. 

BOOK.— See Writing. 

BOOTH. At the season when the fruits of field 
and orchard are ripening, the Syrian peasant often 
finds it prudent, to leave his home in the village 
and take up his abode for a time in ‘ the portion of 
the field ’ belonging to him, for the double purpose 
of guarding his produce against ill-disposed neigh¬ 
bours, and of more effectively carrying on the work 
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of the grain and fruit harvests. To shelter him 3. Tn 1 Co 15 s ‘one b. out of due time/ the Gr. 
and his from the noonday heat and from the dews is a single word, Isrpup a, an untimely birth, au 
of night (cf. Is 4 6 ), a small hut is hastily constructed abortion.* J. Hastings. 

of leafy branches from the nearest trees. Such an 

erection is called in llob. npp, by AV variously BORROWING.-—See Debt. 
rendered ‘booth/ ‘tabernacle/ ‘pavilion/ etc. 

Jonah’s b. was of this description (4®), and so were BOSOM.—See Abba ham’s Bosom. 
those in which .Jacob sheltered his cattle (whence 

the name Succoth), Gn 33 17 . The army in the BOSOR (l\o<r6p) t 1 Mae 5‘ 2fl * 36 .—A town in Gilead, 
held was similarly protected by booths, 2 S ll 11 , The site is uncertain. 

1 K 20 ,a 10 (I£V 4 pavilions’). 

In the East the custom still prevails, whereby BOSORA (Roaopa), 1 Mac 5 2fi * M .—Mentioned with 
the owners of small adjoining vineyards combine Bosor. Apparently the great city of Bosrah— the 
to securo the services of a watcher to protect the Roman Bostra on the E. of Bashan, which is not 
ripening grapes from robbers and wild beasts. For mentioned in the Bible. C. R. CoNDER. 

the more efficient discharge of his duty the watch¬ 
man is provided with a more elaborate booth. Four BOSS (Job 15 26 ).—Bucklers and shields were 
stout poles are fixed in the soil a few feet apart; to made of successive skins stretched over a frame, 
these uprights four cross pieces are (irmly secured, a layer of metal being superimposed on the 
some six or more feet from the ground. Boards whole. To break the force of a blow, metal studs 
resting on the cross-pieces form the floor, while the or bosses were atlixed in addition, aarrioes 
roof is made in a similar way of boughs of trees or taaai were known to Homer (II. iv. 448). The Heb. 
matting. In this elevated watch-tower the watch- word D\?: gabbim , ‘bosses/ properly means things 
man spends his nights, gun in hand, the open sides rounded, e.rj. the back of an annual or the felloe of 
allowing an uninterrupted view of the area to be a wheel. Possibly in Job 15 20 the true meaning is 
observed. This is the ‘ b. that the keeper maketh ’ simply the convex (lmck-like) side of a shield, or 
to which Job refers (27 18 ), and the ‘cottage (RV again it might be the metal rim (‘felloe’), ‘thick/ 
booth) in a vineyard’ to which Isaiah compares perhaps, because threefold, as in the shield of 
the desolate daughter of Zion. See illust-, under Achilles (II. xviii. 479, irepl o’ dvrvya fidWe (paeivrjv 
Cucumber. For booths as used at the Feast of Tplir\a.Ka). W. E. Baknes. 

Tabernacles, see that article. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. BOTANY. - See Plants. 

BOOTY.—See War. 

BOTCH, a swelling (the same word orig. as 
BORDER oktiieGarment. —See Dress, Fringe, ‘boss'), but confined to disease, an eruption in the 
Borderer, 2 Mac 9“° ‘ the princes that are borderers skin, Dt 28‘ 27 ‘ the b. of Egypt/and 30 ‘a sore b.’ 
and neighbours’ (ol irapaKd^voi). The word is now (pn^, RV ‘ boil/ as elsewhere in AY Ex 9 ,J ’ ly * n , Lv 
almost restricted in Eng. to those who dwell on j 31 d.i 8 . 20 . 2 s [1611 ‘bile’], 2 K 20 7 , Job 2 7 , Is 38 21 
the Border between England and Scotland. Here [all]). See Medicine. J. Hastings. 

it is an accurate tr 11 , in the sense of one whose 

country touches another’s. BOTTLE (nen, lib, S 31 , pzpj, nhs, &jk6s ; RV skin, 

wine-skin).—The multiplicity of names is sug- 
BORITH (2 Es 1 ’). ---One of the ancestors of Ezra, gestivu of its manifold use, serving as a receptacle 
called in 1 Es 8 a Boccas, and in 1 Ch 6 R * 51 , Ezr V at once for a tear (Ps 56 8 ) and a thunderstorm 
Bukki (which see). (.Job 38 37 ). The mention of bottle in connexion with 

the Giheonites, Hagar, David, etc., refers to both 
BORN, BORNE. —1, The Oxf. Eng. Diet. discovers pastoral and agricultural life (Jos 9 4 , Gn 21 19 , IS 
43 different senses in which the verb ‘ to bear’is 25 18 ). The bottle was a leathern bag made from 
used ; the last being ‘to give birth to,’ spoken of fe- the skins of the young kid, goat, cow, or buffalo, 
male mammalia, and esp. w omen. The past ptep. of The largest ones were roughly squared and sewn 
this verb is either ‘ borne ’ or 4 born ’ (rarely 4 bore’), up. The smaller were drawn off entire, thus retain- 
nnd these forms were at first used indiscriminately ing the shape of the animal wdtli the legs removed, 
for all the senses of the verb. About 1660 ‘borne’ Those for holding water, milk, butter, and cheese 
was generally abandoned, and * born ’ retained in usually had the hair left on, but for wine and oil 
all senses. Put about 1775 ‘ borne’ was re-estab- the tanning bad to be more thoroughly done. This 
lished and used for all the senses of the verb but was by means of oak-bark and seasoning in smoke, 
one, * born ’ being restricted to ‘ brought into the a process that gave a pitchy astringency of llavour 
world.’ And ‘born’ is even in that restricted to the wine contained 111 them. The distension that 
sense confined to the passive voice and a kind of the leather underwent once, and once only, during 
neuter signification ; it is not used when the fermentation, gave the parable that each age must 
mother is spoken of. interpret for itself with regard to the new treat- 

4 Borne ’ was the invariable spelling of 1611, but ment of new truths (Mt 9 17 , Mk 2~ 2 , Lk 5 37 ). 
later edd. and printers introduced 4 born ’ wherever Tho skin-bottle, being portable and unbreakable, 
the meaning is ‘ brought forth.’ RV has carefully was admirably suited for the deep stone-built well, 
restored ‘borne’ wherever the signification is the shepherd’s troughs, and the encampment of the 
active ; thus Gn 21 3 ‘ his son that was born unto traveller in waterless districts. The carrying of 
him/ AV and RV ; but 21 7 ‘ I have born him a son water for sale for household purposes lias often 
in his old age,’ RV 4 borne ’. See also Homkboun. been an emblem of servitude, anti is chiefly done 
2. ‘Born again* in 1 P l 28 (RV 4 having been by the aged and infirm. One of the characteristic 
begotten again/ as l 3 ) is one word in the Gr. ( 0 ira- figures in Oriental towns during summer is Die 
yevvdu >); in Jn 3 3 * 7 ‘ born again ’ (RV ‘ born anew’) man who sells from his dripping goat-skin the 
two words (yewdu) (IvuOev) ; but that the compound refreshing drink of iced-wator flavoured with 
word in 1 P l 8 - 28 is an exact equivalent of the two lemon, rose, or liquorice, temptingly clapping his 
words in Jn 3 3 * 7 , and that therefore &ru$€v~* anew’ brass cups, and crying 4 Drink, drink, thirsty one’ 
here, not ‘ from above,’ has been proved, esp. by (cf. Is 55 1 ). While the bottle is highly prized, and 
Ezra Abbot in The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel its water is a grateful necessity, the luxury of the 
(Boston, 1880, p. 34 f. ; London, 1S92, p. 30 ff.). bee * on this word geo esp. Iluxtable in Expositor, Second series 
Regeneration. toi. in. p. m a . 
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East belongs to the spring itself, to the draught 
from the fountain of living waters. Hence the com¬ 
parison at Jacob’s well (Jn 4 14 ), and the one blessed 
terminus of all the Shepherd’s leading (Rev 7 17 ). 

For Bottle of earthenware see Pitcher. 

G. M. Mackie. 

BOTTOM. —1. Common enough for the deep of the 
sea, ‘ bottom 5 is used in Zee i 8 for a deep place in 
the land, a valley : ‘ the myrtle trees that were in 
the b.’ (RVm ‘ shady place,’ Heb. Tit ■*’^'- 5 , Baer 
; the pi. is used of the depths of the sea Jon 
2 °, of a river Zee 10 11 , and of miry places l’s 69 2 ; 
see Wright on Zee l 8 ). Compare— 

4 West of this place, down in the neighbour bottom.' 

Shaks. A8 you Like It, iv. ii. 79. 

The word is still used locally in this sense. 2. 
The pi. * bottoms’ occurs Jon 2 8 ‘ I went down to 
the b. of the mountains’ (uvp, lit. ‘a cutting oil’,’ as 
AVm); Wis 17 14 ‘out of the bottoms of inevitable 
hell’ aovvdrov <?8 uv fn r xu>i'). 

3. Bottomless Pit is the AV tr n of 0/wfa p rrjs 
bfivaaov, Itev 9 1,2 (UV *])itofthe abyss’), and of 
&ftv(Tffos alone, 9 11 ll 7 17 H 2 U 1,8 (RV ‘abyss’). See 
Aryss. J. Hastings. 

BOUGH.— Dr. 24-° AVm, ‘when thou beatest 
thine olive tree, thou shall not bough it’ (text 
‘thou shall not go over the boughs again ’). This 
is the only example of a verb ‘ b.’ in this sense, and 
it has been missed hy Oxf. Eng. Viet . It is formed 
directly from the noun in imitation of the Ileb. (ix^n 
from rnxD a bough). J. Hastings. 

BOUGHT. 1 S 25 20 AVm «in the midst of the b. 
of a sling.’ The b. is the loop or ‘ bowed ’ part of 
the sling on which the stone was laid. Bow, as 
most modern versions of AV have it, was.never 
used in this sense, ‘ Bout’ is another spelling, as 
Milton, LAllegro, 140— 

4 In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long draw n out.' 

J. Hastings. 

BOW.— 1. Tn archery, see next article. 2 . See 
Kainjjow. 3. Bow as a verb is of frequent occur- j 
renee, rendering many Heb. and Gr. words. Most 
usages are clear, but notice : ‘ Bow,’ or ‘ bow the 1 
knee,’ now obsolete or archaic, as Jg b 27 ‘ At her | 
feet he bowed, lie fell, he lay ’ (Moore, ‘ sank down, 
fell, lay still,’ who explains that jn;> is property 
‘ bend the knees,’ kneel, crouch, squat on the heels, I 
said of a mortally wounded man whose knees fail 
under him, 2 K 9 24 ) ; the same Heb. in Est 3 3 
1 Mordeeai 1> 0<1 not nor did him reverence,’ i.e. 
neither h r ‘ 1 the knee nor fell prostrate ; and in l’s 
.‘ 2 ® ‘All they that go down to the dust shall b. 
before him,’ which Del. explains : all that for want 
are ready to die (the ‘dust,* "isy, being the grave), 
go down upon their knees, because they are 
esteemed worthy of a place at this table ; and Is 
45 23 ‘ unto me every knee shall bow,’ quoted in Ro 
14 11 , Ph 2 10 (KcfyiTTru). In Mt 27 29 ‘ they bowed the 
knee before him,’ RV ‘ kneeled,’ the Gr. is yowirertu 
from ybw, liter, and i.c. ttIvtio , fall. Of Gn 

41 43 ‘ they cried before him, Bow the knee,’ the 
Heb. Tpc# is separately discussed under Arrecii. 

Besides ‘bow the knee’ we have bow the head, Is 
58° ‘ to bow down bis bead as a rush,’ Jn 19 30 ‘ he 
bowed bis bead and gave up the ghost ’ ; bow the 
face , Lk 24® ‘ they were afraid, and bowed down 
their faces to the earth’; bow the back, Ro ll 10 ; 
bow the shoulder, Gn 49 15 ‘ he bowed his shoulder to 
bear ’ ; bow the neck , Sir 33 s8 ‘ A yoke and a collar 
do bow the neck ’; bow the loins, Sir 47 19 ‘thou didst 
bow thy loins unto women’; bow the car , 2 K 19 18 
‘Lord, bow down thine ear (RV ‘incline thine 
ear’), and hear’; and bow the heart , 2 S 19 14 ‘be 
bowed the heart of all the men of Judah’ ; ‘ Bow 
the heavens,’ a strongly transitive use, is found 
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2 S 22*°—Ps 18 9 , and 144® (the Heb. is the common 
verb ndtdh , to bend, and the figure is that J* 
caused the clouds to descend with Him as He 
descended to judgment). See BOWING. 

J. Hastings. 

BOW.—‘ Battle-bows,’ so named (Zee 9 10 10 4 ), 
were probably of bronze (nynj nehnsheth), a metal 
harder than copper, being composed of copper and 
tin, different therefore from our brass, which is a 
mixture of copper and zinc. Such bows needed 
great strength to bend (Ps 18 34 RV, which, how¬ 
ever, reads ‘bow of brass.' Cf. 2 K 9 21 ). Bows 
might also be made of two straight horns joined 
together (Homer, II. iv. 105-111), or again of 
wood. 

‘A deceitful bow’ is used (I’s TS”’ 7 , Ilos 7 18 ) as a 
figure for a person who disappoints the hopes formed 
of him. A bow might be ‘deceitful’ through 
simply missing its mark, or through breaking, and 
so missing. Tcucer’s bow-string breaks (llomer, 
ll. xv. 403-403), and the arrow wanders from the 
mark. ‘Deceitful’ (n;o"j remn/yah) might also be 
rendered ‘slack,’so that possibly a badly-strung 
bow may he meant. \V. E. Barnes. 

BOWELS.— 1. Literally, as 2 Cli 2V* ‘ the Lord 
smote him in his bowels (c'vc) with nn incurable 
disease’;* Ac 1 1H ‘he hurst asunder in the midst, 
and nil his bowels {cnr\dyxva) gushed out.’ 2 . Figur¬ 
atively as the seat of deep-felt emotions : (a) with 
nCiT-:murmur or thrill, of affection or sympathy, 
Is 1G 11 03 18 (the co’gn. suhst. AV paraphrases 
‘yearning ’) Jer 31"°, Ga f> 4 ; {b) Ps 40 8 * Thy law is 
in the midst of my bowels,’ i.e. the object of my 
innermost affections; (c) of distressing emotions, 
Job JO 87 (see Davidson, ad toe.). La l 20 2 11 (lit. ‘are 
in ferment’). See Body and Medicine. 

J. Hastings. 

BOWING ('*»;), Ps G 2 3 , meaning bulged, burst, 
overthrown.—The ref. is to the effect of a sudden 
j\th 1 heavy fall of rain, the ‘overflowing shower’ 
of Ezk 13 11 38 1:2 , which in an hour sometimes con¬ 
verts a garden into a sheet of water. To obviate 
such pressure, garden walls in Syria are built with 
openings to let oil’ the water. G. M. Mackie. 

BOWL. i. A vessel of this sort, a hollow dish in 
which to receive the milk of the flock and present 
the simple family meal, is indispensable for even 
the lowest stage of nomad life. For these purposes 
the primitive Hebrews, like the wandering tribes 
of to-day, doubtless used bowls of wood instead of 
fragile earthenware. It was in such a dish, ‘a b. 
fit for lords’ (AV ‘a lordly dish ’), that Jael offered 
Sisera a draught of sour milk (Jg 5 2B ). The same 
word (*?£?, LXX Xtudvri, (A, Acuar?;), see Moore, 
Judges, pp. 104 f.) denotes the b. into which Gideon 
wrung the water from his fleece (Jg G SH ). From 
both these passages it may he inferred that the ‘jbd 
was a dish of at least medium size ; in Gideon’s 
case it may have been of the porous earthenware 
(see Pottery) which has been in use among the 
settled population of Canaan from the earliest 
times. Many specimens of this ware were found 
by the officers of the Pal. Expl. Fund, and more 
recently by*FJinders Petrie and Bliss in the mound 
of Tell cf-Hesy (see Petrie, Lachish, and Bliss, 
A Mound of Many Cities , passim). 

ii. The large silver bowls presented by ‘ the 
princes of the congregation ’ (Nu 7 18ff ') have been 
mentioned under Bason. The same word (p*jp) is 
applied by Am (G n ) to the large and costly bowls 

# Cf. 2 Mac. fl r » of Antiochus Epiphanes: 4 Rut the Lord 
Almighty, the God of Israel, smote him with an incurable and 
invisible plague; for as soon ns lie bad spoken these words, a 
pain of the bowels that was remediless came upon him, and 
sore torments of the inner parts; and that most justl), for he 
bad tormented other men’s bowels with many and strange 
torments.’ 
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used by the nobles of Samaria for their debauches. 
Jer. mentions a still larger b. (y' 53 , AV ‘not’—Gn 
44 aff * of Joseph’s ‘ cup ’), corresponding to the eraser, 
from which the drinking cups (niD3) were re¬ 
plenished (Jcr 35 B ). Tho material was no doubt 
silver. 

iii. In AV bowl is tho rendering of as applied 
to the cup (RV) or calyx of beaten work used as an 
ornament on the stem and branches of the golden 
candlestick (see under TABERNACLE). 

iv. nh Zee 4 s , also in correct text of v. a , is the 
bowl or receptacle for oil in tho candlestick of 
Zechariah’s vision, and is used in the same sense 
with ref. to tho ‘lamp of life’ (Ec 12 6 ). It also 
denotes tho bowl-shaped or spheroidal capitals of 
Jachin and Boaz (1 K 7 41, 4 2 , 2 Cli 4 12 * 13 ). 

v. In Is 51 17 - 2i , for ‘dregs of the cup,’etc., RV 
renders ‘ b. of the cup’ (on nyjjp); the second word, 
however, is best regarded as a gloss to explain the 
preceding unusual word. In Rev passim RV adopts 
4 howl ’ as the equivalent of (pidXr) (AV 4 vial ’). For 
other changes of RV (including ts;, AV 4 bason,’ 
1IV 4 bowl’), see Bason. A. R. 8 . Kennedy. 

BOX.—In 2 TC 9 1 * 8 AV, a box (:g>) of oil is men¬ 
tioned, RV vial. In 1 8 10 1 it is said that Samuel 
4 took the vial (?;?) of oil,’ in 16 1 God’s command to 
Samuel is 4 lill thy horn (j-$) with oil.’ It seems 
probable that horn is the true meaning, as, being 
closed at the tip, it could easily be sealed up at 
the other end and carried about. Perfume boxes 
(^arr’fly) are spoken of in Is 3 ‘ 20 RV. Tn Van Dyck’s 
Arab. tr. they are called hdndjir, the common 
word for small pots of earthenware for carrying 
ointments. In Mt 26 7 , Mk 14 s , IJc 7 37 ‘alabaster 
box (RV cruse) of ointment’ (aXaftnaTpov) is men¬ 
tioned. The word used in Arabic is kdrurah, 
which may mean a small vase or jar of earthen¬ 
ware or other material. In Syria olive oil is often 
kept sealed up in small earthen jars. The word 
alabaster, though originally applied to vases made 
of that substance, seems to have been often used 
for a vessel containing an unguent without special 
regard to the material of which it was made. As 
the ointment referred to is said to have been very 
irecious, it is probable that the vase may have 
>een alabaster. The breaking refers, of course, to 
the Beal, not to the vase. W. Cahslaw. 

BOX THEE (m^Nn tcashshdr, Xei 'kij, Kldpos, Aq. 
Th. Saaaovp, Ijuxus , pinus). —'the only species of 
box found in Bible lands is Buxus l on gif alia, Boiss., 
which is a shrub from 2 to 3 ft. high. It docs not 
grow south of Mt. Cassius, and it is unlikely 
that it did in historical times. It is improbable that 
it was at all familiar to the Hebrews. 

The other trees alluded to in the three passages in 
which the tcaslishur is mentioned (Is 4 P 9 G 0 1S , Ezk 
27 6 ) were familiar. They are the cedar, shiitah (RV 
acacia), myrtle, fir, oak, pine (?). It is unlikely that 
an unfamiliar and insignificant bush would be asso¬ 
ciated with these, which, with the exception of the 
myrtle, the emblem of greenness and triumph, were 
all lordly trees, and familiar to those who heard the 
prophecy. Its name signifies erectness or tall¬ 
ness , which indicates that it also was a stately 
tree. Unfortunately, philology gives us no help 
in solving the question, as the word teashshhr has 
not been preserved in the Arabic. The old Arab. 
VS gives slier bin, which is one name for the wild 
form of Cupressus sempervirens, L., the cypress. 
This is a stately tree, and everyway suitable. There 
are a number of other fine evergreens in Bible lands, 
as the Cilician spruce, Abies Oil idea, Boiss. ; the 
alpine juniper, Junipcrus excclsa, L. (Arab. 
lizzftb); the large-fruited juniper, J. macrocarpa , 
Sibth. ct Sm. ; the plum-fruited juniper, J. 
drupacea , Lab. ; any one of which would do for 


Uashshtlr. It is useless to come to tho LXX for 
light, as it translates the word in one passage XtvKi j, 
the white poplar, and in another dSpos, the cedar. 
The positive determination of the tree is hopeless. 
It would be better to transliterate it, as in the case 
of the algum, and call it the tcashshiir. 

G. E. Post. 

BOY.— See Children. 

BOZEZ (pVa), 1 S 14 4 .—A steep cliff on one side 
of the Miclimash gorge opposite Sench. It seems 
to be the northern dill, a remarkable bastion 
of rock E. of Miclimash. The valley is precipitous, 
and tho 8 . cliff is in shade during most of the day, 
while the N. is exposed to the noonday sun. 

C. il. CONDKR. 

BOZKATH (np>' 5 ). — A town of Judah, Jos 15 M , 
2 K 22*, in the plain near Lachish and Eglon. 
Unknown. 

BOZRAH (.tv*; 4 a fortification ’).—There were 
several places of this name, and the effort to 
identify them has resulted in some confusion. In 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Jiible, ed. 1893, the 
letterpress rules out Bos rah in Haun'tn ; yet a 
picture of this city is given as an illustration 
of Bozrah. Bozrah of Edom was a city of great 
antiquity (Gn 3G 3a =l Ch l 44 ). Its fate is identi¬ 
fied with that of Edom (Is 34°, Jer 49 IS , Am 
l 12 ). It is referred to again in Is G3 1 , and probably 
in Mic 2 IS . El-Buseireti, 7 miles 8 .W. of Tufilch, 
tho ancient Tophel (Dt l 1 ), on the main road N. 
from Petra, suits the geographical conditions; but 
the ruins are insignificant. Another possible 
identification is Kusiir Bashair. These towers lie 
about 15 miles &.E. of Dibon ( Dhibdn ), and more 
probably represent Bezer—ip -- 4 in the wilderness,’ 
the city of refuge (Dt 4 43 ), and the Bezer of the 
Moabite Stone. (See, however, Bezer.) 

There remains the question of Bozrah in Moab 
(Jer 48 24 ). Some {e.g. Dillmann on Dent.) identify 
this with Bezer; but the great city Basrah esh- 
SMm in JJaurlin has also many advocates. This 
latter is certainly the Bosora of 1 Mac 5 20 * 28 . The 
case for Bosrah rests chiefly on the identification 
of Umm el-J emit/, 15 miles 8 ., with Beth-gamfil, 
and El-Ifudj/ch, 7 miles E., with Ivcrioth, named 
with Bozrah in this passage. Beth-gamfil, however, 
may be identical with J email, 8 miles E. of Dibon, 
while Beth-mcon is almost certainly Ma'in 8 .W. 
of Medeba. It is also contended that Bozrah 
being in tho MishCr, Bosrah is too far north. But 
Aphek is in the Mishbr ; so probably was Bosrah, 
lying to the 8 .E. The cities of Moab, ‘far and 
near,’ are included in this judgment. Bosrah is 
just about the same distance from Nebo as el - 
Buseireh, viz. about. GO miles, and it may quite 
possibly have been in the hands of Moab at that 
time. W. Ewino. 

BRACELET (vsy, nl 3. W n W-~ Tl . ,e 

bracelet has always been a favourite ornament m 
the East. It is found of many designs : plain ring, 
flat band, of twisted wires, interlinked rings, and 
connected squares, solid or perforated, with or 
without pendants. Bracelets are made of gold, 
silver, copper, brass, glass, and even enamelled 
earthenware. While highly ornamental, they 
had, when in the possession of women, the further 
recommendation of being inalienable : not to be 
taken by the husband, nor seized for his debts. 

Tho bracelet of Gn 38 18 is in RV ‘cord,’ referring 
probably to the cord of softly-twisted wool for the 
shepherd’s head-dress. The bracelets of Ex 35* 2 , 
RV 4 brooches ’ (unoriental), were most likely 
nose-rings. 

The bracelet appears, together with the crown, as 
one of the royal insignia in 2 S l 10 . It is probable 
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that in 2 Tv ll 12 also we ought, with Well hausen 
and W. R. Smith [OTJC*, 311 n.)» to read ‘ bracelets’ 
(nnjjstn) for ‘testimony’ (nnyn). G. M. Mackie. 

BRAG.~Jth lG fi ‘lie bragged {chrcv, RV ‘he 
said ’) that he would burn up my borders ’; Sir 11 
(heading) ‘ I bag not of thy wealth ’; 2 Mac 9 7 ‘ lie 
nothing at all ceased from his bragging’ (dycpcoxla, 
RV ‘rude insolence’); and 15 32 ‘with proud 
brags’ ({fieya\avwire, so RV). This is probably 
one of the undignified words in the Apocrypha of 
Kill, of which Scrivener complains. *E\en w hen 
their predecessor (the Bishops’ Bible) sets them a 
better example, they resort to undignilied, mean, 
almost vulgar words and phrases; and, on the 
whole, they convey to the reader’s mind the pain¬ 
ful impression of having disparaged the import¬ 
ance of their own work, or of having imperfectly 
realised the truth that what is woith doing at all 
is worth doing well’—Introd. to Carnb. Paragraph 
Bible , p. lxv\ The word is still in use, and still 
somewhat undignilied. J. Hastings. 

BRAMBLE.— Sec Thorns and Thistles. 

BRAN.-Tn 1 »ar G ,;i ‘The women . . . burn bran 
for perfume ’ (to. win'pa). See I’krkume. 

BRANCH is the tr. in OT of a variety of Heb. 
words, of which those that chiefly concern us are 
—1. .YfiDj (from “i£| ‘trim’ or ‘prune’), used of the 
branch of a grape-vine, Nu 13 23 , Ezk lf> 2 , and 
figuratively of Israel in Nah 2 2 . Tt is this term 
that is employed in Kzk 8 17 , where the words, * They 
put the branch to their nose,’ apparently describe 
some ceremony connected with sun-worship. 
Little, however, is known with certainty regard¬ 
ing the custom referred to, even if the text is not 
corrupt. (See commentaries of Sinend and of A. B. 
Davidson, ad loc.) The same word also occurs in 
the phrase ■>) rniD? ‘strange slips,’ of Is 17 10 . See 
Adunis. 2. n, 7 p\ lit. ‘sucker’ Job 14 7 , used of 
Israel under the figure of a cedar Kzk 17'--, an olive 
Hos 14°, a vine I’s SO 11 (KV ‘shoot’), of the wicked 
under the figure of a tree Job 8 16 (RV ‘ shoot’) 15 30 . 
Vigorous, widely-spreading branches are a symbol 
of prosperity (of. I’s 37 M , where the wicked man is 
spoken of as ‘spreading himself like a green tree 
in its native soil ’). 3. rg?? Job 15 s “, properly ‘ palm- 

branch’ as in RV of Is 9 14 I9 lfi , where ‘palm- 
brunch’ and ‘rush’ are parallel respectively to 
‘head’ and ‘tail,’ the rulers and the rabble (cf. 
Del. ad lor.). 4. nxi, lit. a little fresh green twig, 
as in fs ll 1 GO- 1 , Dn ll 7 . The word is used in the 
ode on the king of Babylon, Js ll 19 , where the 
words ‘ an abominable branch ’ (nyn) "i?4) apparently 
designate a useless shoot cut off and left to rot (ci. 
Jn 15 tf £{3\r'i0r} Ufa u;y rb nXypa teal ^i)pdvOi /, ‘lie is 
east forth as a branch, and is withered ’). 5. n,?x. 

The chief interest of this term lies in its employ¬ 
ment in Messianic prophecies. Instead of ‘ branch,’ 
W. R. Smith and G. A. Smith prefer to render it 
‘spring.’ RVm oilers a choice amongst the 
renderings ‘ shoot,’ ‘ sprout,’ ‘ bud.’ In the earliest 
passage where ns* occurs with a Messianic refer¬ 
ence, Is 4 3 , it has manifestly no personal sense. 
‘The spring of .1", the God-given fruits of the 
earth, are the true glory of the remnant of Israel, 
the best of blessings, because they come straight 
from heaven, and are the true basis of a peaceful 
and God-fearing life’ (W. R. Smith, Prophets of 
Israel , 329). The language both of Is 4 2 and of ll 1 
seems to underlie Jeremiah’s reference to the 
Messianic king as the ‘Righteous Branch’ (n?* 
pn*) or ‘Branch of Righteousness’ (n,nn* n?y), Jcr 
23 5 33 1# . nij$ reaches, finally, t he rank of a personal 
name of the Messiah in Zee 3 H G 12 ‘my Servant 
the Branch,’ ‘ the man whose name is the Branch/ 


6 . nip is used repeatedly by P of the ‘ branches * of 
the golden candlestick in the tabernacle, Ex 25 35 
37 18 etc. 

In NT four Gr. words are tr. ‘ branch.’ 1. 
pator, Jii 12 13 (cf. 1 Mac 13 51 ). Palm Sunday is 
called in the Greek Church 77 KvpiaKr] tQiv fiatw. 2, 
kXclSos, Mt 13 3J etc., used figuratively of descend¬ 
ants, e.g. of Israel as the ‘ natural branches,* 
Bo ll 16 *’ 17 * 18 ’ 19 * 21 (cf. Sir 23 25 4(P). 3. kX^ux, used 

especially of a vine-branch, Jn 15- °, where Christ 
is the vine and His disciples are the branches. 4. 
an fids, JM k 11 H , a r' Aty. It is remarkable that 
Matthew, Mark, and John, in describing Jesus’ 
triumphal entry into Jems., each use a different 
word tor * branch,’ namely, /c\d8os, onfids , and fiatov 
respectively. J. A. Seethe. 

BRAND. 1. Zee 3 2 *a b. plucked out of the 
lire’ (hn 'iid> perhaps orig. a bent stick used to 
stir the fire, Owf. llcb. Jaw. ; tr' 1 ‘firebrand,’ Is 7 4 
‘ these two tails [ i.c. stumps] of smoking fire¬ 
brands’ ; and Am 4 11 ‘ a firebrand’ [RV ‘ brand,’ to 
keep up connexion with Zee] plucked out of the 
burning’). 2. Jg lf> 5 ‘ when be had set the brands 
on fire ’ tr' 1 ‘ firebrand’ lii 4 ). Samson’s ‘ tire- 
brand* was a stick of wood wiapped with some 
absorbent material and satuiatcd with oil (Moore, 
JudgeSy p. 311). It is the same Heb. word that 
is used of the ‘lamps’ (RV ‘torches’), which 
Gideon’s men carried in their pitchers, Jg 7 18 . 
The name of Deborah’s husband, Lappidoth (Jg4 4 ), 
is a pin. of the same word. See Lamp. For 
Branding, see Crimes and Punishments. 

J. Hastings. 

BRASS (n^m, x a ^ K ^)-—Brass is composed of 
copper and zinc in the proportion of 2 of the former 
to 1 of the latter. The word is of frequent use in 
the Bible, but it is uncertain whether in any in¬ 
stance it means the alloy just described, as biass is 
very rarely found amongst the remains of early cities; 
while, on the other hand, weapons and implements 
of copper and bronze are abundant, associated with 
those of stone and, less frequently, of iron. The 
expression in l)t 8° ‘a land . . . out of whose bills 
thou mayest dig brass,’ shows that the word was 
used for copper. That the latter was worked 
largely in Arabia Petnea is well known (see MINER, 
MINING). The abundance of bronze, which is an 
alloy of copper and tin, amongst the early nations 
both of Asia and Europe is the more remarkable 
as tin is of rare occurrence ; but its value in giving 
hardness and other qualities to copper was dis¬ 
covered more than 2000 years n.c. Tims knives, 
hatchets,hammers, spears, and other articles, both of 
copper and of bronze, have been discovered amongst 
the ruins of Clialdmadating back to about n.c. 228G. * 
The use of copper, bronze, and other metals was 
known to the ancient Egyptians before the Exodus, 
and they appear to have understood the art both 
of hardening bronze and of making it flexible to a 
degree unknown to us.f The art of making bronze 
is clearly referred to by Homer in bis description of 
the fashioning of the shield of Achilles by Vulcan 
{ll. xviii. 474, where copper and tin [ Kaaalrcpos ] 
are both melted in the furnace); and amongst 
the ruins of Troy, brought to light by tho memor¬ 
able labours of Scliliemann, battle-axes, lances, 
knives, arrow-heads, and various ornaments both 
of copper and of bronze, were discovered, together 
with the moulds of mica-schist and sandstone in 
which some of these weapons were cast.t Copper 
and bronze celts have been discovered by di Ccsnola 

* Rawlinson Anc. Manor, i. 90 (ed. 1879). 

t Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. iii. 241, 2611; Porrot and Chipiez, 
Hist. Anc. t'gi/p. Art , li. 878 (1888). Evans considers that when 
tho earliest hooks of OT were written, gold, silver, iron, tin, lead, 
brass, and bronze were known ; Anc. Bronze Implements, p. 5. 

t Schlieraann, /Hos, vii. 433-435; Troja, p. 100. Troy was 
captured by the Greeks about B.o. 1184. 
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in Cyprus amongst the remains of Phoenician 
settlers,* and they are abundant in Europe and the 
British Isles associated with remains of pre-historic 
man. 

Bible References.— In the Bible ‘brass’ [i.c. 
copper or bronze) is referred to both actually and 
symbolically ; and it may be desirable to consider 
the passages under these two heads— 

(A) Actual. — 1. In Gn 4 22 Tubal-cain is described 

as the ‘ forger of every cutting instrument of brass 
and iron,’ KVm ‘copper and iron.’ This is the 
earliest record of the use of these metals. Some 
doubt has been thrown by Evans on the word iron, 
and he suggests that it has been introduced at a 
later period during transcription, and that it does 
not necessarily belong to the age in which Tubal-cain 
lived.f 2. In Ex 38 2 * 8 the altar of burnt-offering 
overlaid with brass ; also the laver and vessels of 
brass. The brass of the offering was 70 talents and 
2400 shekels (v. 29 ). 3. In Nu 21 9 Moses makes a 

serpent of brass, and sets it upon a standard. 4. 
Dt 8 9 ‘A land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass’ J (copper). 5. In 
1 8 I7 B Goliath of Gath clad in armour of brass. 
6. In 2 S 8 s King David took ‘exceeding much 
brass’ from Betali and from lierothai, cities of 
Hadadezer. 7. In 1 K 7 J1 Hiram of Tyre ‘a 
worker in brass.’ 8. In 2K 25 13 - 14 , Jer 52 17 the 
brazen vessels and pillars of the house of the Lord 
broken and carried away by the Chaldieans. 9. In 
1 Ch 15 19 ‘Cymbals of brass.’ 10. In dob 28 1,2 
‘Brass (copper) is molten out of stone.’ 11. In Mt 
I0 9 ‘Provide noillmr gold nor silver nor brass in 
your purses.’ 12. In Rev 9 20 ‘Idols of brass.’ 

(B) Symbolical. —1. (Dazzling heat and drought) 
Dt 28 s ‘Thy heaven that is over thy head shall be 
brass.’ 2. ( Strength, resistance) Job 6 12 ‘ Is my 
flesh of brass’? ‘his (behemoth’s§) bones are as 
tubes of brass,’ Job 40 18 RV ; he (leviathan ||) 
‘count-eth brass as rotten wood,’ Job 41 27 . 3. ( Power) 
Ps 107 16 ‘He hath broken the gates of brass’; 
Is L) 2 ‘ I will break in pieces the doors of brass.* 

4. ( Itichncss) Is (if) 17 ‘ For wood (I will bring) brass.’ 

5. ( Brilliancy) Dn 2 32 ‘ His belly and thighs of 
brass’ (Nebuchadrezzar’s image); Dn 10 8 ‘Hisfeet 
like in colour to burnished brass’ (Daniel’s vision); 
also Bov l ia . 6. (One destitute of love) 1 Co 13 1 
‘ Sounding brass or a clanging cymbal,’ RV. 

E. Hull. 

BRAYERY.—Although b. is used in the modern 
sense of courage as early as in any other, it had 
two other meanings which have now been lost. 
1. Connected probably with ‘brag’ etymologically, 
it expressed boasting, as ‘No Man is an Atheist, 
however he pretend it, and serve the Company 
with his Braveries’—Donne (1(531); and esp. a 
military display, as ‘ The whole Campo (not per¬ 
ceiving that this was but a bravery) lieu amaine ’— 
Raleigh (1614), Hist, of World , hi. 93. 2. Tt ex¬ 

pressed solendour, often passing into ostentation 
(so still locally), as ‘ The braverie of this world 
. . . likened is to flowre of grasse ’—Tusser (1373). 
This is the meaning of b. in Is 3 18 ‘ the b. of their 
tinkling ornaments ’ (rnxen Amer. RV 4 beauty ’). 
Cf. Shales. Taming of Shrew, IV. iii. 07— 

* With scarfs and fans and double change of bravery.’ 

Bravely occurs Jth 10 4 ‘ (Judith) decked herself 
bravely (iicaWuTriaaTo <r<p65pa) to allure the eyes of 
all men that should see her.’ It is the general 
sense of ‘finely,’ ‘ handsomely.’ Cf. Celia’slesting 
words in As You Like Jt, III. iv. 43 : ‘ O, that’s a 

* Bronze was also used by the Phoenicians for works of art in 
rery early times ; l’errot and Chipiez, Hut. of Art in Phoenicia 
ana Cyprus, ii. 2 (1885). 

f A nc. Bronze Imp. pp. 5, 6; see also Wilkinson, Am. Egypt. 
iii. 241. 

t Perrot and Chipiez, supra cit. ii. 878. 

| Hippopotamus. I Crocodile. 


brave man ! lie writes b. verses, speaks b. words, 
swears b. oaths, and breaks them bravely ’ ; and 
Scot. ‘ braw,’ 4 brawly.’ J. Hastings. 

BRAWLER.—To brawl in its earliest use, and 
till the beg. of the 17tli cent., was simply to 
ouarrel or fight (without the ‘ noisily ami in¬ 
decently ’ of Johnson); and this seems to he the 
meaning in AV. Brawl as suhst. occurs Sir 27 14 
‘ their brawls make one stop his ears’ (/xd^r/, RV 
‘ strife ’). Brawling as subst. Sir 3P 9 ; as adj. IT 21 9 
25 24 ‘a b. (RV ‘contentious’) woman’ (ounp nys, 
tr d 4 contentious woman ’ 27 lfl ; cf. * contentious 
man ’ 26 21 ). Brawler occurs in AV 1 Ti 3 3 , Tit 3 a 
(Gr. dyaxos, RV ‘ contentious ’). RV gives ‘ braw¬ 
ler’ for AV ‘given to wine’ 1 Ti 3 3 , Tit l 7 (Gr. 
7 rdpoivos, RVm ‘quarrelsome over wine’). 

J. Hastings. 

BRAY.—'There are two distinct words, and both 
occur. 

1. To make a harsh cry, once used of horses 
and other animals (cf. .lob 30 7 * Among the 
bushes they bray,’ spoken of Job’s mockers who 
are ‘dogs of the flock,’ami L’s 42 1 Geneva Bible, 
* As the hart brayeth for the rivers of water,’ 
retained in AVm), now used only of the ass: 
Job 6 5 4 Doth the w ild ass b. when he hath 
grass ?’ 

2. To heat small, to pound, still in use hut freq. 

(if not always) with ref. (o its (only) occurrence 
in AV, IT 27 22 , which is Oovcrdale’s tr" (1535), 
‘Though thou shouldest bray a foole with a 
peslell in a morlcr like otcmeell, yet wil not his 
toolishiies.se go from him.’ Cf. Stubbes (1583), 
‘The word of God is not preached vnto them, and 
as it were braied, punned, interpreted, and ex¬ 
pounded.’ J. Hastings. 

BRAZEN SEA.—See Ska (Brazen) and Brass. 

BREACH.— A b. may he either (1) the breaking 
itself, or (2) the result of the breaking. 1. Nu 
14 34 ‘Ye shall know my b. of promise’ (nxun, RV 
‘alienation,’ RVm ‘revoking of my promise’); 
2 S 0 8 ‘the LORD had made a b. upon Uzzali’ (n? 
perez, RV ‘ had broken forth,’ cf. Gn 3S 29 ); .Job 
16 14 ‘ He breaketh me with b. upon b.’ (perez). 2. 
A place that is broken, as Is 30 13 , 4 a b. ready to 
fall’ (perez) ; Lv 24 20 ‘ B. for b., eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth’ (*)^ shebher): or the gap that is +hus 
made (the mod. use), as Am 4 3 ‘ Ye shall go out 
at the b", every one straight before her’ (perez); 
J g 5 17 ‘ Asher continued on the seashore, and 
abode in his b c * ’ (pep miphrdz, RV ‘creeks,’ i.e. 
gaps in the shore, Vulg. portus, Wyclif ‘ havens’; 
the Ileb. word occurs only here, see Moore in loc .); 
La 2 18 4 thy b. (shebher) is great like the sea, who 
can heal thee?’ For B. of Covenant see Crimes. 

J. Hastings. 

BREAD (DnJ> Ichcm, Apros)- —i- A word used in the 
Bible in several senses— 

1, As food in general, of animals, as Job 24 5 and Is G525 ; or of 
man, as Gn 3 1 ®, where the word is first used. See also Gn 47 12 , 
Job 3320 etc. In the sense of solid food as opposed to drink, 
Ps I 041 B. Iu tho sense of the hare necessary sustenance of life 
it is used In Is 33™, Ex 2325, and i n the Lord’s Prayer ('!). See 
also 1 K 1711 . 

2. The kind of food which comes forth from the earth, 
vegetable food, as in Job 28 s , Is 3023, and 55 ^ contrasted with 
bdtar or flesh in 1 K 17 8 . 

3 , Lehem is used as the name of the miraculous food where¬ 
with the Israelites were fed in the wilderness, Ex lf>4. 22 , called in¬ 
terrogatively ‘ manna’ or ‘ wlmt’? ‘ bread of heaven,’ in Ps 105 40 . 
In Nu 215 this bread is called kilkel, ‘ mean or insignificant.' 

4. The staple food of a nation is called the * stall of b.’ (Lv cr.w, 
Ezk 41®), or the stay (support) of b. (Is. 31). Hence famine is the 
breaking of the staff of b., and is typified by tho selling of bread 
by weight, Lv 2 fi 2 fi, Ezk 4 16 . Lands which are productive of 
b. -stuffs are called Lands of b. f as Egypt (Gn 41 M ) and Babylon 
(Is 3 fi 17 ), whose fertility in producing corn is mentioned by 
Herodotus, i. 193. Abundance of food is called ‘fulness of b.,' 
so often a snare to mankind, as it was to Sodom (Ezk 10*®); 
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such an abundance is promised to Asher as fatness of b. (On 49 20 ). 
Personal poverty is described as want of b. (Is fit 14 , La l 41 , 4 4 ). 
Such poverty may be a punishment, as in the curse pronounced 
on the descendants of .Joab (2 8 3-0 and Eli (1 S 2 3 6), or on the 
wicked in general (.fob 27 14 ), but may bo due to misfortune, 
not crime (Ec 9 11 ) The Psalmist., however, never found the 
children of the righteous in this plight (Ps 37^). The poor are 
described as 4 wandering for b.' (Job lf>"). Abstinence from b. 
may be the token of a vow, as in the case of David (2 8 3 :,: ’); and 
the asceticism of John the Baptist is expressed by Christ hy 
the phrase ‘neither eating h. nor drinking wine’ (Lk 7 33 ). 

5. The hastily prepared food offered to a stranger or wayfarer 
In token of welcome and hospitality is called b., as in Gn 14 1 # 
18&. So Joseph hade his sen ants 4 set on b.'for his brethren 
On 43 11 ); and the witch of Kndor thus entertained Saul 
1 H 28’“-). For want of this hospitality, the Suceotlutes were 

punished by Oideon (Jg 8 1 '), and the Ammonites and Moabites 
were excluded from the congrcg. of Isr. (Dt 23 4 , Neh 13 2 ). Sucli 
hospitality was customary among the Brdawin (Is 21 14 ), as all 
travellers have testified from Siuuhat (A’7* vi. 13J) to Doughty 
(Arabia Denorta , 18Mb). Our Lord bade His apostles not to 
take bread with them, but to partake of hospitality on their 
missionary journeys (Lk ID), on such occasions the host 
breaks tho b. for his guests; so Christ did for the multitude 
whom lie fed by miracle (Ml 14 VJ etc,), and for His disciples at 
the Last Supper (Lk 22 ,<J etc.). So St. Paul acted as host to his 
shipmates during the storm (Ac 27 :< '). breaking of b. became 
the early name of the communion feast of the primitive Church 
(Ac 2 4 -’ 4( J 20", ICo 1 0 oi 11 -f). The breaking bus special rele¬ 
vancy to tho common form of the Jewish bread. 

6 . B. was the most convenient form in which to give food to 
tho poor ; hence giving (literally breaking) b. to the hungry is a 
common expression for the dispensing of charity (Pr 22*), Is r>S-', 
Ezk 187-10). To withhold this was a crime (Job 227). In the 

udgrnent chapter of the F.g\\ p. Bk. of the Dead (exxv. 1. 38) it 
Bsiud of the righteous man that In* lias piven b. to the hungry ; 
and this claim is occasionally found in funeral inscriptions 
(UP ii. U). In Ps 132 10 God promises to satisfy the poor of His 
people with hi cad. 

7. B. made from corn, being dry and portable, was the best 
food for a journey. With it Hagar was victualled for her return 
to Egypt ((.In 21 ^ 4 ), arid Saul when in search of the lost a«ws 
(1 S b 7 ). Trie Gibeonites imposed on Joshua hy showing that their 
bread hail become dry and crumbled. Nikkml signifies a 
crumb, and the nikkudim were crumbs rather than mould- 
points. LXX, however, renders it i upatTtvv, as also Thcod. and 
Kimcbi (Jos 95). 

8 . B. was used to aid in eating soft food, so Jacob gave Esau 
b. with his pottage (Gn 2. r D 4 ), and Jtehekah prepared b. for 
Isaac’s savoury meat (Gn 27 1 "). Tlie •^v l uiov given by our Lord 
to Judas was probably u sop of bread. 

ii. The materials of which bread was made were 
barley, wheat, spelt, millet, and Jen tiles. (See 
articles under these titles.) 

The best bread was made of wheat, ntn (Gn 30 14 ), 
which when ground was called or meal (Jg 6 19 , 

1 S l 24 , 1 K 17 12, 14 ). In Egypt wheat was called 
hi or ha ; when growing it was called ketti, and 
when cut and winnowed khakhn. Several kinds 
were grown, the common ( Trificum vutgare) and 
the many-eared (T. compositurn), which sometimes 
has seven ears on a stalk (Gn 41 fi ). Two kinds 
are distinguished by Jewish authors, the light- 
coloured and the dark (Peak 2 ,vfi ; see also Tris¬ 
tram, Land of Israel , 584). The word for an ear 
oi corn, nj'i 1 ; 1 , in the Ephraimite dialect was pro¬ 
nounced sibholcth (Jg 12 f: ); in rabbinical writings 
shibboleth sho'al is used for yKgilops or wild oats, 
and shiphon for another kind of oats, which are 
not mentioned in the Bible. When full but not 
quite ripe, these ears were often roasted or boiled, 
the ‘parched corn 5 of the Bible (Lv 23 14 , 1 S 17 17 , 

2 S 17 28 ), and called by the Arabs ferik (see also 
2 K 4 42 ), the best ears for the purpose being grown 
in highly cultivated garden-land (Lv 2 14 , Targ. Ibn 
Ganficb). The word hiit/th in the singular usually 
means the cereal as growing, and is used in the 
plural for the cut and winnowed grain. It was sown 
either broadcast (Mt I3 :f ) or in rows, .Tjte (Ts 28 2a ), 
translated ‘principal’ in AV. The wheat harvest 
was usually in May, and the grain was reaped with 
a sickle, as in Egypt (Dt ltr\ Joel 3 13 , Rev 14 14 ), and 
bound in sheaves, or cut oil' short by tin* ears in 
tlie Picenian inode (Job 21 24 ; see Varro, de re 
rustica , i. 50), or pulled up by the arm (Is 17 B , 
see also Peak , 4. 10 , and Maundrell’s Journey, p. 
144). The sheaves, called dv^k from being bound 
(Gn 37 7 , Ps 126®), or d(B n 2 1G ), or onsy (Lv 
23 10 , Dt 24 19 , Ru 2 7 * IS , Job 24 10 ) from’ Being 


collected in bundles, were piled in heaps (pn$ 
Ex 22 ti , Jg IS 5 ), and were carted to the threshing- 
floor (Am 2 1:} ; seeAGKlcULTUHE), aflat, well-levelled 
surface in a high place, exposed to the wind, 
preferably the S. or S.E. wind from the wilderness, 
and therefore dry. Such threshing-floors were 
permanent landmarks (Gn 50 10 * n , 2 S 24 1G * 18 ), on 
which the grain was trampled by oxen, or run 
over by a haruz (Is 28 27 ), morag , or sledge (Is 
41 15 , 2 S 24 22 , 1 Ch 21 23 ), called mmorej at the 
present day. Gideon, being afraid to go to a 
public threshing-floor, heat his grain with a flail in 
private (Jg G n ). The corn, winnowed with a fork 
and shovel or fan, was collected and stored in a 
cache, or underground chain her, or dry well with 
clay walls (2 S 17 19 , Jer 41 8 ), or in an inner 
room. Thomson (Land and Book , i. 90) speaks of 
these underground receptacles as specially useful 
in protecting the grain from ants. It is re¬ 
markable that there is no reference to these 
grain cisterns in the Mishna. Darns or gran¬ 
aries were also used (.lob 39 12 , Mt 13 3y , Lk 3 17 
12 1 *). The first sheaf cut was presented as a wave 
sheaf before the Lord (Lv 23 ly ), and sometimes 
decorated with lilies and other flowers (Ca 7 2 . See 
for similar ceremonies Erazor, Golden Bough , i. 
334). There wore several qualities of wheat; that 
of Minnith being esteemed the best (Ezk 27 17 ). 
I’annng, given as a place-name in AV, is rendered 
cassia in the LXX and millet in the Peshitta, but 
is left untranslated in RV. It was prob. some kind 
of aromatic or spice. Michmash and Zfmh’ah 
were also famous for wheat, as was ‘Ephrajin, 
where tho straw grew so long that the proverb 
‘bringing straw to 'Ephrajin * = ‘ bringing coals to 
Newcastle * (Month. 85. a. 5). The meal used in 
t he offerings is called nj?D, or lincly ground (Ex 29 40 , 
Lv 2 \ Nu 7 13 ete.), to distinguish it from the ns ,-3 
or ordinary incal. The best is called hdeh kilioth 
hittah , ‘fat of kidneys of wheat’(Dt 32 u ). This 
line flour was the food of the wealthy (1 K 4 23 , 
2 K V, Ezk 16 13 - 19 , Rev 18 13 ). 

Another material used in making bread was jrn 
(Ezk 4 U ), which is the Arab, dukhan. This was a 
smaller grain, probably dhurab (Sorghum vulgarc), 
which is extensively grown in Bible lands, and used 
as a food-stuff by the peasantry. It is the chief 
cereal of the poor in Arabia ; but dhurah bread 
is not generally relished by Europeans. 

or spelt (Triticum spelt a) is another coarse 
grain, with coarse strong straw and prickly heads, 
often sown on the borders of barley fields to enclose 
them (Is 28 2S ). See Surenliusius (Mishnah, Kilaim 
A mat, i. 121 ). The grains of snelt do not easily 
separate from the busk when rubbed in the bands, 
as do those of wheat (Lk 6 l ). It ripens later than 
barley, and so escaped the plague of hail (Ex 9 32 ). 
The word is tr (1 ‘rye’ in AV in this place, and 
‘fitches’ in Ezk 4 9 ; but these arc certainly incorrect. 
In LXX it is rendered 6\vpa, which was in Greece 
used ns food for horses (llomer, II. v. I9G). Aq. 
and Theod. tr. it &a, which is a different species of 
grain, Triticum zra (Dioscorides, II. cxi. ; Theo¬ 
phrastus, ///’ viii. L 3; Sprcngcl, Gcschichte 
liotan. p. 36). Ibn G'an&ch tr" it ‘vetch.’ was 
also a cattle food, see Odyss. iv. 41. G 0 L LXX calls 
Elijah’s cake (1 lv J 9 G ) oluritcs. Herodotus says 
that the Egyp. bread was made of olyra (ii. 
36. 77); and in the Book of the Dead spelt (hot) 
is tho grain represented as growing in the fields of 
the under-world (cix. 5); but the monuments show 
that wheat was also a common food-stuff (Ex 9 82 ). 
The genuine rye (Scenic cercalc) was probably not 
cultivated in Bible lands ; it is called in Gemara 
neshman by a paronomasia on Is 28 2a . 

Beans, Vto, were used as an ingredient in bread 
(Ezk 4 y ), and were also eaten roasted or parched 
(^i?); see 2 S l/ 28 . Lentiles, dVjv,, were also mode 
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into bread (Ezk 4 W ); the small red lentile or 'ados 
is still used for this purpose among the poorest 
classes in Egypt (Sonnini). Eentiles and beans 
were probably among the O'jin? or ‘ pulse * on which 
Daniel and his companions were fed (Dn l 1 ®); but 
the word means vegetables in general. The tlamen 
dialis among the Romans was forbidden to use 
beans as food (Aulus Dell. Noet. Attic. 10. xv. 12). 

iii. Bread-corn of any sort is called fri, and this I 
word is often associated with wine as descriptive 
of fertility (dn 27 s8 - 87 , Dt 7 ,;J ll 14 12 17 18 4 28® 1 33 s8 , 

2 K 18 33 , 2 Oh 31® 32 28 , Ps 4 7 , Is 30 17 , La 2 13 , llos 
2 8.2a 7 u Hag l 11 , Zee 9 17 , J1 l 10 - 17 , Nch 5 a 10 39 ). 
Grain when winnowed and stored is called “i;, as 
Gn 41 3 ® 42 2 ®, Pr ll 2( ’, Am 8®. This word is rarely 
used of grain on the stalk (as Ps G5 9 72 1C ), and in 
Jer 23^ is used of grain as contrasted with the 
husk or straw, n.xnn is also used in the Talmud to 
indicate the grain as distinguished from the straw 
(Sabb. 18 1 , Brn 6® 9 1 ). Standing corn was commonly 
distinguished as no,-5. 

Coin was prepared by bruising in a mortar or 
grinding in a null; in the former case it is called 
man, as in 2 S 17 1H , Pr 27 w , where the point of 
the figure seems to be, that though the fool be 
associated with wise men he does not lose his 
characteristic folly. The mortar or maktesh and 
the pestle or 'Hi were usually of stone. 

The mills in common use were called o'nn, the 
dual form referring to the two stones. They were 
in shape like the bradh or quern in use until com* 
paratively recent times in the Hebrides and West 
of Ireland, and consisted of a nether millstone or 
sekeb , which was fixed, and convex on its upper 
surface, upon which the upper millstone or rckeb 
(‘the chariot, 5 in Arabic the rcikih , ‘rider’) 
rotated. In this was a central hole through 
which the grain was poured, while the stone was ' 
being rotated by means of a handle fixed in its 
upper surface, near its edge. The upper millstone 
is made of a porous unpolishing lava from the 
Hauran, while the nether (proverbially hard) is 
either of the same material, or else of compact 
sandstone, limestone, or basalt. The history and 
references to such mills are given at length in 
Goetz, dt j molis d pistrinis veterum ; Hoheisel in 
Ugolini’s Thesaurus, xxix. and Ileringius, dc 
molis veterum. The corn was daily ground by 
women (Mt 24 41 ), usually by a pair of slaves (Ex 
II®, Is 47 2 . Cf. Plautus, Mercat. ii. 3. 62; Odyss. 
xx. 105), who sat on the ground, facing each other, 
and worked together. Among the poor it was done 
by the wife {Shabbath vii. 2); hence the expres¬ 
sion in Job 31 10 means to become another’s concu¬ 
bine (cf. Ausonius, Epig. lxxi. 7, and the lloratian 
‘non alienas permolero uxores,’ Sat. i. 2. 34). 
Captives were thus employed in grinding (Jg 16 21 ). 

Cessation of the noise oit the mills was a sign of 
desolation (Jer 2f> 10 , Rev 18 22 ). The sound of the 
grinding in Ec 12 4 may be the chant of the women 
{Odyss. xx. 105. 119; see also Aristoph. Thes- 
mophor. 480). In later days mills became larger, 
and were moved by animal power, or wind or 
water, and grinding became a trade ( Dcmai iii. 4). 
Asses are mentioned in rabbinical writings as used 
for this purpose, and an ass in a mill was a pro¬ 
verbial phrase (in Mis char hapenninim y quoted by 
Buxtorf, Florileg. Hebr. 309). The great millstone 
in Mt 18 8 is ptiXos <Wo5, either a millstone turned 
by an ass (RVm), or else a nether millstone (Ludolf, 
in loco ; see Hoheisel, p. 57; Eightfoot, Hor. Hebr. 
in Euc. xvii.) called ‘the ass,’ because it bore the 
burden of the top stone. 

The meal or flour, when ground, was next mixed 
with water, and kneaded into dough. In Egypt 
this was done by the feet (Herod, ii. 36) as repre¬ 
sented on the tomb of Ramses III., but among the 
Jews usually in kneading-troughs ( mishereth). 


These were shallow wooden howls (Ex 8*), which 
could easily he bound up in their dollies (Ex 12 84 ). 
Harnier has conjectured that the word refers to a 
leathern hag or bread-wallet, often carried by the 
Arabs (iv. 366) ; but this is improbable. Bread¬ 
making was at first a family occupation, done by 
the wife (Gn 1S“), the sister (2 S l.T), the female 
servants (1 S S 13 ) or other female member of the 
household (1 S 28 24 , Jer 7 18 44 lu , Mt 15 3 ). In later 
days baking became a trade (llos 7 4 * <f ); and in 
towns the breadsellers occupied a definite place in 
the bazaar, * the bakers’ street’ (Jer 37 21 ). This place 
may be referred to Neb 3 11 12 38 , where the ‘ tower of 
the ovens’ is mentioned, as tannur is used fora 
baker’s oven in Ev 2 4 ll as 26' !<J , Hos 7 4 . Josephus 
speaks of the bakers in Jewish towns {Ant. XV. ix. 2). 

In the family, bread was baked daily as wanted, 
as it became tough and unpalatable when stale 
(Gn 18 rt ). It has been conjectured that this daily 
preparation is referred to in the Lord’s Prayer; 
out the petition rather refers to quantity than 
quality (lor signification of tiriovmov see Eightfoot, 
lien is ion, 195; and art. Lord’s Puaykr). The 
amount of a daily baking was an ephah (= 3 sealis 
or measures of meal = 4^ pecks), as in Gn 18 6 , 
Mt 13 33 , Jg 6 19 , 1 S l 24 . Probably this was pro¬ 
portional to the size of the oven, and the amount 
was smaller in time of famine (Ev 26 2fi ). Salt was 
mixed with the dough (Ezr 0 ,J 7 22 ), which was then 
ready for the rapid preparation of unleavened 
bread or for leavening. In the hitter case a 
small portion of old fermented dough, was 
mixed with the kneaded dough or ps; (as in Ex 
low. sup This rapidly induced panary fermenta¬ 
tion in the whole mass, and 4 raised *tho bread, 
then called pri hamez or soured bread (Ex l‘2 8tf , 
Hos 7 4 ), as opposed to n’lic? mazzoth or unleavened 
bread, so called because in flat cakes. The 
dough was usually left in the kneading-trough to 
ferment; and this took some time, during which 
the baker could sleep (llos 7 W ), when he had left a 
low unstirred lire to keep it warm to encourage 
the process. Leaven was used as a symbol of that 
which is old (Schneider, Zeitsch. f. Theol. 1883, 
333); and sometimes for that which is corrupt, the 
leaven of the Pharisees or of Ilerod (Mt 16®, 
Mk 8 1 ®, Ek 12 1 , 1 Co 5 7 ); or that which exercises a 
secretly dominating influence (Mt 13 3:{ , l Co 5®, 
Gal 5 tt ; see Petrus Chrysologus, Sermo xciv.). 
Leaven was prohibited in those offerings made by 
fire to the Lord (Ev 2 11 7 12 8 2 , Ex 29 a , Nu 6 10 ), as 
the sacriiice should consist of what is fresh and 
pure; but in such offerings as tho peace-offering 
(Lv 7 13 ) and the pentecostal loaves (Lv 23 17 ) 
leavened bread might be used, for these were to be 
eaten by the priests. The use of leavened bread 
was prohibiten during tho Passover week ; and all 
leaven was to be burnt before the 14th Nisan, as 
during the Theocracy the eating of leavened b. at 
this time was a capital offence, as was the burn¬ 
ing of leavened b. in the daily sacriiice. Hence 
Amos sarcastically bids the Tsr. increase their sin 
by offering leaven in the thanksgiving (4®). This 
idea of leaven being an emblem of corruption was 
known to the classics. Pcrsius uses fermentum in 
this sense (l 24 ); and A. Gellius ( Noct. Attic, x. 
15. 19) tells us that the flamen dialis was not 
allowed to touch flour mixed with leaven. Bread 
was sometimes fermented with wine-lees in place 
of leaven ; see Fesaehim iii. 1. 

The first dough of the new harvest was made 
into a cake, and offered as a heave-offering (Nu 
15 20 ). This was leavened ; some have sup¬ 

posed it to be coarse meal, but the rabbinical 
authorities understand it as leavened dough (see 
Ifalla). This offering is referred to in Neh 10 37 
and Ezk 44 30 , where it is stated to he for the 
use of the priest; for superstitious uses of this 
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see Otho, Lexicon Trtlm. under the word Challa, 
p. 495. 

The cakes or loavcB were usually Hat and 
circulnr, a span in diameter, and about an inch 
thick ; thoMj are called, from their shape, nn;g(Ex 
29 2S , Jg 8°, l S lU a , Pr G 20 J. In J«' 7 Ia the word is 
SiVy (Kcthihh , for which Iyer(l has 7’^); such cakes 
were like Hat stones (Mt 7*\ Lk ll 11 ). Three such 
loaves were a meal for one person (Lk ll 8 ), and one 
was prison fare (Jer 37 21 ), or a charity dole (1 8 2 afl ). 
At tlie average price of barley in NT times, as 
well as it can be estimated, 200 pennyworths of 
barley bread would have been about 5000 loaves 
—a mouthful to each of the multitude (Jn 6 7 ). 
Abigail’s 200 loaves, the fill of the pannier baskets 
of an ass, would serve for a reasonable feast for 
David and his men (1 8 25 18 , 2 8 1G 1 ). Other kinds 
of bread were niVn, Nu 15 20 , Lv 8 2<J , probably also 
cylindrical or round cakos; possibly these may 
be, as has been suggested, punctured cakes, 
the punctures being depressions made by the 
smooth pebbles in the oven (cf. the *6XXt£ of the 
Greeks; LXX renders cake in 2 S G 19 13 s by 
KoWvpLs ); folded or rolled-up cakes, some¬ 

thing like pancakes, supposed by some to be 
heart-shaped (2 8 13*’), possibly a cake with 
aromatic seeds added as a carminative. For these 
liner cakes the dough was twice kneaded, nby 
were round cakes also (Un IS 8 , 1 K 17 la , Ezk 4 12 ).' 

tr. cracknels (1 K 11 s AV), were probably 
cakes sprinkled on the surface with aromatic seeds, 
like the barm-brack of the Irish (literally ctran 
breac, spotted bread). The widow of Zarephath calls 
cakes by what was probably a provincial name, Jiy?. 

The methods of baking were various. The 
earliest mentioned is baking upon the hearth 
(Gn 18 fi ), that is, on the heated stones of tho 
hearth, tho embers bein^ drawn aside and around 
it. This was probably the Passover method 
(Ex 12 ay ). Elijah's cake was baked on the hot 
embers (1 K 19 a ); so the bread in Jn 21°. 13. thus 

baked was the tyupixpLas Apros of Hippocrates, as in 
LXX. The common method of baking in later 
times was in ovens, of which there were several 
kinds. Fixed ovens were commonly hollows in 
the floor, often of the principal room, about 
4'x3', coated with clay, and heated by being 
tilled with burning fuel. Such were possibly the 
cry? of Lv ll 5 * 8 . Portable ovens, inn, were earthen 
or stone iars, about 3 ft. high, heated inwardly 
with wood (l K 17 12 , Is 44 18 , Jer 7 18 ) or dried grass 
and herbage, x°P T0 * (Mt G 39 ); in the absence of 
other fuel, dried camel dung or cow dung was 
used (Ezk 4 12 * 18 ). When the oven was fully 
heated the cakes were put in. Then dough was 
sometimes spread on the outside of the oven ; and 
such a cake, like one baked on a hot hearthstone, 
requires to be turned, or else it remains raw on 
one side, while burnt on the other (Hos 7 8 ). Ovens 
of both kinds are still in use in Bible lands. Some¬ 
times cakes were baked in a pan or rgrv?, which 
was a flat plate of metal or earthenware, like a 
‘girdle,’ which could be made to stand on its 
edge (Ezk 4 a ). This was placed over the firo, with 
the cake laid upon it (Lv G 21 7 9 , 1 Ch 23 2U ). 
Tamar’s pan was m;;’.*?, probably a deeper, concave 
one, out of which the cakes were poured in a heap 
(2 S 13 y ), like the rdyt-jvov of Aristophanes (Eq. 929). 
The nyn*r? of Lv 2 7 7 y , which is distinguished in the 
latter passage from the muhubath or Hat pan, was 
probably some kind of shallow pot for boiling the 
meal for tho ottering, which is mingled with oil, 
and not a frying-pan, as in both ltV and AV. A 
mess of food thus prepared is still known among 
some Bed aw in tribes, and is called ftita. This may 
be tho meal offering ‘ which is soaked ’ of 1 Ch 23 . 

Unleavened bread was, and still is, made into 
thin flat cakes, □ *p'P7 (Ex 29 2 , Lv 2 4 ); hence they 


are called wafers. In Ex 29 2 the cakes made with 
oil (Xd-yava) are contrasted with the wafers anointed 
with oil. These were both made in or upon an 
oven (Lv 2 J ) ; a third kind, tli efrixa of the Latin 
writers, were made in a methabath (2 7 ). Un¬ 
leavened bread is called ny?, as in Ex 12 18 , when 
contrasted with leavened bread irrespective of 
shape. All ■ forms of bread were broken when 
being used,—not cut (Mt 14 19 26 26 , Lk24 38 , Ae 2 42 ), 
the pieces being /tXdoyxara, broken pieces. It 
was smeared with olive oil (1 K 17 12 ), as we now 
use butter; occasionally with honey, which waa 
sometimes mixed in the dough (Ex 1G 31 ), as in tho 
/Ae\4TTu>g,a,Ta of Dioscorides (4 (U ), or tho ceremonial 
Trvpa.fxovvTe'i (Ephipnus, E (pijfi. I 3 ). Butter as well 
as honey was used with bread (2 S 17 29 , Is 7 18 ); 
but houev, being a fermentable substauce, was 
prohibited in burnt-offerings (Lv 2 U ). In Egypt 
tho forms of bread were equally varied ; and in the 
picture of the baker’s workshop referred to there 
are conical loaves, flat cakes, rolled-up cakes, and 
cakes spotted with seeds. In the list of offerings 
in the great Harris papyrus and other lists there 
are enumerated kclushta ( — halloth), vies , san or 
Sftnnu t funeral cakes; kiki or pyramids, like the 
kikkaroth ; hebncn t or cakes for offering; baat> 
kemhu , hefa, and tclet cakes. The commonest 
form was the conical, of which clay models were 
commonly placed in tombs as symbols of funeral 
food. Egyp. bread is represented monumentally 
as carried in baskets on the head of the baker, 
as in the chief baker’s dream (Gn 40 17 ). The words 
there used, nn 'Vp, rendered ‘white baskets’ in 
AV, and ‘ baskets of white b.’ LXX, Aq. Syr. ami 
RV, is possibly the Egyp. khcru , used of the food 
for a funeral offering. For mode of carrying see 
Herod, ii. 35. 

iv. Breaking bread was part of tho funeral feast 
among the Jews, as among other nations (Jer 16 7 
ltV, Ezk 24 17 , Hos 9 4 ). Thus the funeral feast for 
Abner was kept at llebron (2 8 3 35 ). Tho funeral 
feast is also mentioned in the apocr. Ep. of Jer 
(Bar G 31 ); and Tobit bids his son to ‘pour out his 
b. on the burial of the just’ (4 17 ). For the Egyp. 
funeral feasts see Budge, The Mummy, p. 172; 
for other references see Garmannus, de Vane 
Lucfcntium , Ugolini,. xxxiii. Sometimes coarse 
barley bread was used in these feasts, ‘ non pro 
deliciis apponitur sed tan turn ut servilis fames 
relovetur' (Petrus Cellensis, Liber de Pa nib us , 
Migne, ccii. 917). 

v. Bread formed part of certain offerings, as 
the pentecostal loaves, and the peace- and trespass- 
offerings, in which form it is called the b. of their 
God (Lv 21°). Most of this was eaten by the 
priests after being offered (Lv 21 17 - 21 ). The special 
b. -offering was the pile of shewbread (b. of the 
presence, oqp on$>, Aproi tt)s Trpotf&rtws, Ex 25 30 35 13 , 
1 8 21 3 , 1 K 7 48 ), which was placed on a pure table 
of acacia wood in the Holy Place of the tabernacle, 
with frankincense (cf. Jos. Ant, III. x. 7 ; Schuier, 
HJP II. i. 235 f.). Twelve of these cakes, each 
made of $ of a peck of flour, were placed in two 
piles, six in each pile, every Sabbath morning, 
‘on behalf of the children of Israel’; the old cakes 
being eaten by the priests in a sacred place, when 
the new cakes were brought in ; and the frank¬ 
incense was burned when the cakes were changed 
(Lv 24 8, fl ). The duty of making these was laid 
on the sons of Kohatli (l Ch 9 32 ). The table was 
covered with a blue cloth, and had on it certain 
dishes on which the cakes were set in order 
(Nu 4 7 ). In the temple this table was overlaid 
with gold (1 K 7 48 ). In 2 Ch 4 19 tables in the plural 
are mentioned. It was this holy b. which Ahime- 
lech gave to David, contrary to tho law (1 8 21 a , 
Mt 12 4 ). Probably the allowances, afterwards so 
liberally provided for the priests in the Priestly 
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Code, were, during the troubled time* of Saul, 
scanty, erratic, and often omitted; contiast the 
liberal temple allowance by Ramses ill. in the 
Harris papyrus, IIP vi. When the shew bread was 
reinstituted by Neh., a poll-tax of ^ slicked was laid 
on the Jews (Neh UP, Mt 17 24 ). In the corrupt 
days of the kingdom the table had become polluted, 
and it and its vessels were cleansed in the days of 
Ilezekiah (2 Cli 29 18 , Ezk 44 7 ); but in later days 
they were equally careless (Mai l 7 ). For further 
particulars and pictures see Abraham ben David, 
JJe Tempio, Ugolmi’s Thesaurus , ix. p. 298, and;the 
references ; Otho’s Lex. Talmud , sub voce, p. 496. 

vi. The word Bread is used metaphorically: 

(а) As expressing the perquisites of an ollice 

(Neh 9 15 ). {b) The legitimate spoil of conquest 

(Nu 14 w ). (r) Those who do not earn their liveli¬ 

hood arc said to cat the bread of idleness (Pr 31 27 ). 

( d) The prolit of sinful courses is called the b. of 
wickedness (Pr 4 17 ); and the short-lived advantages 
gained by falsehood are called b. of deceit (Pr 20 17 ). 
Secret sm is compared to ‘b. eaten in secret’ 
(Pr 9 17 ). ('’) Suffering and sorrow are called eating 

the b. of adversity (Is 3U‘°), or of affliction (Dt 10 3 , 

1 K 22- 7 , 2 Cli IS’-* 5 ), or of tears (Ps 80 fi ). Sorrow 
is also expressed as eating ashes as bread (Ps 102 y ). 

Litkraturk.— Resides the several works referred to in the 
text, further information will he found in Kitto, Cyclopaedia \ 
Paulsen, vom A ckerbau d. Monjenlands ; Thomson, Land and 
Book\ Vogclstein, Die Landwirthschaft. ,in Palastina zur Zeit 
der Mishndh , Merlin, 1891; Jiecue des Etudes Juices, xxii. 68; 
Voigt, litieiniseh. Mvs. 1870, 107. See also the Travels of 
Niebuhr, Wellsted, Rurckhardt., and Doughty. The ancient 
literature will he found summarised in the articles of Ugolini, 
Schbttgon, and fleetz, in vol. xxix. of the Thesaurus. Varro 
and Cato, de re rustied, may also be consulted with advantage. 

A. Mac a lister. 

BREASTPLATE.—1. $n hoshen , a plate worn as 
part of the high priest’s dress (see next art.). 
2. ptf shirydn , Oupa£. Both the IIeh. and Gr. 
words probably described a cuirass rather than a 
simple breastplate. Such a cuirass as worn by the 
Greeks protected the back as well as the breast 
and stomach. In addition, it often gave protection 
to the neck and to the hips. It was well suited to 
suggest the many-sidedness of ‘ righteousness’ (Is 
59 17 — Eph 6 14 ). Another form of the word, shirydn , 
is usually rendered ‘coat of mail.’ The phrase 
‘coat of mail of righteousness’ is awkward, but it 
is more accurate than ‘breastplate of righteous¬ 
ness’ in both places cited above. In I Th 5 s faith 
and love, form the 0w/)a£, perhaps with a hint at 
the two parts, front and back, of which it was 
usually made. The Rom. lorira (~tfwpa£) was 
of various kinds. Tt was sometimes {a) a simple 
jacket of leather reaching to the middle of the 
thighs with double thickness at the shoulders, or 

(б) an arrangement of iron or brass rings which 
could be worn over a leathern jacket, or (c) a vest 
made of small metal plates overlapping one 
another, or, lastly, (d) when called segmentata it 
consisted of two broad pieces for the back and 
breast respectively, of five or six bands fastened on 
to the ‘ breast-plate ’ and ‘ back-plate ’ and running 
round the lower part of the body, and, lastly, of four 
such bands over each shoulder. The ‘segments’ 
are stated to have been of leather; and the fact 
that no broad plates of iron have been found 
among the many remains of ltom. armour which 
have been brought to light, is against the modern 
theory that the lorica segmentata was of iron. See 
also Polybius ‘ E’ quoted under Armour. 

W. E. Barnes. 

BREASTPLATE OF THE HIGH PRIEST.— 

The most important part of the distinctive dress 
of the high priest, according to the Priests’ 
Code, was the pectoral or breastplate (j^n, more 
fully ts^D(n) "n, Targ. jyn (Arab, husn ed-din , 
‘excellency of judgment’) LXX \6yiov (var. 
X<ryetov) tt )t Kplatus or r. Kplaeuv (but once irepi- 


i tt^Olov , Ex 28 4 ), Vulg. rationale , r. iudicii). The 
orig. signification of the llcb. word lias been lost. 
Of the various suggested etymologies only two de¬ 
serve mention. Thu one is Ewald’s ( Antig. of lsr. 
p. 294), that jyn is ‘a dialectic form of |jn, i.e. 
pocket,’ etc. (from a root pn to store up), hence 
B2c ; Dn "n would probably mean ‘the pouch of the 
oracle.’* The other possible root is ^n, Arab. 
hasan , to be beautiful, ‘lienee possibly j^n, either 
as chief ornament of ephod, or as the most excel¬ 
lent precious article of high priest’s attire’ (Oxf. 
lleb. Lex. s.v.). 

The directions for the construction of the b. are 
given in Ex 28 13 * 30 , with which the parallel section 
39 8 ' al may be compared. The material was the 
same as that of the ephod (see Epitod), the richest 
and most artistic of the textile fabiics of P (‘of 
gold, of blue, of purple, and of scarlet, mid of fine 
twined linen,’ 28 13 RV). A cubit’s length of this 
material was required, the width being a span or 
half-cubit; when folded in two, it formed a square, 
measuring a span each way. Into one of the faces 
of this square—henceforth to be the outer sale of 
the b.—were inserted by means of gold settings, 
probably of filigree work, four rows of jewels, 
three in a row. The identification of these twelve 
jewels must start from the renderings of the LXX, 
and is still in some eases little more than probable 
(see art. STONES, PRECIOUS, also the Comm, in loco , 
and the literature infra , esp. the learned work of 
Braun, pp. 027-745). On each jewel was engraved 
the name of one of the twelve tribes of Israel. All 
that has been written as to the order in which the 
names were arranged is mere speculation. The 
whole, however, had a fine significance ; for thus 
the high priest wore * upon his heart the names of 
the children of Israel, for a memorial before J" 
continually ’ (2S 29 ). 

Tlie h. was kept in position by the foil, simple 
device. At the right and left top corners, respect¬ 
ively, of the outer jewelled square, was fixed a 
golu ring, through which was passed a gold chain, 
or rather cord (for it had no bilks) ‘of wreathen 
work.’ These chains were then passed over, or 
through, or otherwise attached to, a couple of gold 
ornaments (AV ‘ouches’)—probably rosettes (LXX 
amridLcncas) of gold filigree—which had previously 
(v. 18 ) been fixed to the shoulder-pieces of the ephod 
in front. Similarly, at the right and left bottom 
corners of the inner square were fixed two gold 
rings, through each of which was passed a ribbon 
or ‘ lace of blue ’ (RV). Corresponding to these two 
rings on the b. were two of the same material, 
attached, like the rosettes above mentioned, to the 
shoulder-pieces of the ephod. Their precise posi¬ 
tion, however, is dillicult to determine, owing to the 
want of clearness in the existing description of the 
ephod (Ex 28°’ 12 ). They may, perhaps, be best 
thought of as sewed to the shoulder-pieces of the 
ephod at points lower than the rosettes by the 
length of the chains and square, so that, in short, 
the rings of the ephod and those of the b. were in 
immediate contact, and fastened together by the 
blue lace.f The latter, in this way, would be 
entirely hidden by the b., which would account for 
the interior material of tho lower fastening com- 
ared with that of the upper. By this means the 
. was securely held in its place, so that it should 
rest just ‘ above the cunningly woven band of the 
ephod’ (v. 28 ). The main purpose of the b., there 
can scarcely be any longer a doubt, was to provide 
a receptacle for the sacred lot, the mysterious 
URIM and Tiiummim (wk. see). It should bo added 

* So Kautzsch, ‘ Orakel-Tasche.’ Of. (oracle) of LXX. 

t The latest representation, in Nowack's Archdologie, ii. p. 
119 (from Riel mi’s li WRl i. 40Z), cannot bo correct. If the lanes 
wero attached so high aa there represented, the b., bo far from 
being kept from shifting, would fall forward every time the 
high priest had occasion to bend hia body. 
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that the description of the h. by Jos. (Ant. III. 
vii. 5, and IVars, v. v. 7) must bo used with caution. 

I,n Ei! a i run.— Uo.s'wU.s tin? I'omin, on Evod. consult the class, 
woik of fii-aun, Vest. hacenl. U> b. Amstel. 1CS0; Mahr, Sym- 
boiikd. Mas. Kultiu'f ii. p. GltT ; Neumann, D. Stift»hutte, 1W11, 
|»p. 150 If.9 (with tine illustrations in colours); Ewald’a A/i- 
titjuilu* (Eng. tr.), liJl IV. ; Kcil’s Arch. (Eiitf. tr.) i. ; Now tick's 
Arch. ii. 119; Ancev-'i, MHt/ypte et Moi^e, le j.nrt-. *l.es VGtu- 
inenU clu Uramljirctre,’ 1S75. KENNEDY. 

BREATH.— See Spirit. 

BREECHES (o:p:r*3, TripiaKe\9i, feminalici : for 
illustr. of last, see Rich, Diet, of Antiq.).—' This is 
the name given to the undergarment ordered by 
Ezk (44 18 ), and the legislation of P (Ex 2S 42 39% 
Lv G 10 16 4 ) to be worn on grounds of modesty (ip’p 
in above pass, is a euphemism, see under BATH) 
by the priests when engaged in the more solemn 
duties of their olliee. Tlie b., more accurately 
drawers, were made of white linen, were very 
short, like our modern bathing drawers, reaching 
to below the loins and fastening round the waist. 
The Kgyp. priests are said to have worn a similar 
garment (Wilkinson in Bawlinson’s Herod.*ii. 113). 
Jos. gives a description of it as worn in his time 
(Ant. ill. vii. 1. ( f. Kaliseh on Ex 28 4 ; Braun, 

De Vest. Sacerd. Jlebr. 1680, lib. ii. cap. i. De 
B’wro Bruchis Saccrdotuin, with illustr. p. 450). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

BRETHREN OF THE LORD. — The phrase 
‘ brother ’ or ‘ bret liren ’ of the Lord is used several 
times in tho NT of James and other persous. 
There has been much controversy as to the actual 
relationship implied, w bother we are to understand 
‘brethren’ literally as meaning sons of the mother 
and reputed father of Jesus (the II cl vidian view), 
or sons of Joseph by a former marriage (the 
Epiphaniun view), or sons of Clopas or Alphoeus, 
the husband of a sister of tho mother of Jesus (the 
liieronymian view). 

A. The passages bearing on the subject are Mt l- s , 
Lk 2 7 (birth), Jn 2 IJ (common household), Lk 4 ll5 " :k) 
(preaching ut Nazareth), Mk 3 ao,r * 81ir - (attempts of 
Mary and His brethren to restrain Jesus ; cf. Mt 
12 47 , Lk 8 iy ), Jn 7 2 ' a (going up to the Least of 
Tabernacles), Mt 27™, Mk 15 40 - 47 1G 1 , Lk 24 10 , Jn 
19“ Mr * (the crucifixion), Ac l 14 , Gal l 18f -, 1 Co IP 
(after the Resurrection). 

I think that any one reading these passages, 
without any preconceived idea on the subject, 
would naturally draw the conclusion that Mary 
was the true wife of Joseph, and bore to him at 
least four sons (.lames, Joses, Judas, and Simon) 
and two daughters; that the sons were not in¬ 
cluded among the twelve apostles, hut were, on 
the contrary, disbelievers in tho Messiahship of 
Christ, and inclined at one time to entertain doubts 
as to His sanity, though after His death they threw 
in their lot with His disciples. Setting aside the 
apocryphal books of tho NT, the earliest refer¬ 
ence to this subject in the post-apostolic writers is 
found in Hegesippus (about A.D. 160). Ilia testi¬ 
mony, preserved by Eusebius (HE iv. 22), is 
quite consistent with the conclusion to which we 
are led by the language of Scripture, while it is 
totally opposed to the liieronymian view. It is to 
the effect that ‘after the martyrdom of James the 
Just on the same charge as the Lord, his paternal 
uncle’s child, Svmeon the son of Clopas, was next 
made Bishop of Jerus., being put forward by all 
as the second in succession, seeing that he was a 
cousin of the Lord.’ Cf. this with HE iii. 22, where 
Svmeon is said to have succeeded the brother of 
the Lord as bishop, and c. 20, where Jude also is 
called brother of the Lord. 

Tertullian (d. A.D. 220) is, however, the first who 
distinctly asserts that the ‘ brethren 5 were uterine 
brothers of Jesus. Arguing against Marcion, who 


had made use of the text, ‘ Who is my mother, and 
who my brother?’ to prove that Christ was not 
really man, he says : Nos conlrario dicimus, primo, 
non pntuisse illi annuntiari quod mater et fratres 
cjus for is starent ... si nulla illi mater ct fratres 
nulh fuissent. ... At vere mater et fratres ejus 
for is stabant. . . . Tam proximas personas for is 
stare , extraneis intus defixis ad sermoncs ejus . . . 
merito indignatus est. Transtulit sanguinis ywmina 
in alios, quos magis proximas pro jide judicaret . . . 
in sernct ipso docens , nui patrem aut matrem aut 
fratres pnrpnnerrt veroo Dei, non esse dignum dis- 
cipulum (Adv. Mare. iv. ID). Similarly arguing 
from the same text against the Marcionite Apelles, 
he says ‘ the words are not inconsistent with the 
truth of His humanity. No one M ould have told 
Him that His mother and His brethren stood with¬ 
out, qui non certus esset habere ilium matrem et 
fratres. . . . 0nines nascimur, et tarnen non omnes 
aut fratres habemus aut matrem. Adhuc potest 
et patrem magis habere quam matrem, et avunculos 
magis quam fratres. . . . Fratres Domini noncredi- 
derunt in ilium. . . . Mater ague non demonstratur 
adheesisse ei. . . . Hoc denique in loco apparet in - 
crcdulitas eorum ’ (De Came Christi, 7). As Ter¬ 
tullian in these passages gives no hint that the 
brothers of Jesus stood to Him in any other 
relation than other men’s brothers do to them, or 
that His relationship to them was not as real as 
that to His mother, so in other treatises he 
takes it for granted that Mary ceased to be a virgin 
after the birth of Christ (De Munogamia, 8) : Du<e 
nobis antistites Christiana $a7intitatis orrurrunt, 
munogamia et continental. Et Christum quic/nn 
virgo enixa est, semel mtjdura post par turn (‘ being 
about to defer her marriage union till after the 
birth of her bou,’ lit. ‘being about to marry first 
after her delivery ’) ut vterque titulus sanctitatis in 
Christ i sens a dispungeretur per matrem et virginem 
et univiram; and in even plainer words (De Virg. 
Vel. 6), where he discusses the meaning of the salu¬ 
tation benedicta tu inter mulieres. ‘ Was she called 
mulicr, and not virgo, because she was espoused ? 
We need not, at any rate, suppose a prophetic 
reference to her future state as a married woman ’: 
non enim paterat posteriorem muliernn nominare, 
de qua Christ us nasci non habebat, id est virum 
passarn sed ilia (illam?) quiz erat prase ns, qua; 
erat virgo (‘ for the angel could not be referring to 
the wife that was to he, for Christ M r as not to be 
born of a wife, i.e. of one who had known a hus¬ 
band ; but be referred to her M T ho was before him, 
who was a virgin ’). 

These words of Tertullian, himself strongly 
ascetic, which were written about the end of the 
2nd cent., do not betray any consciousness that 
he is controverting an established tradition in 
favour of the perpetual virginity. And Origen 
(d. 253 A.D. ), though upholding the virginity, and 
objecting to the phrase used above by Tertullian 
(quod asserunt earn nupsisse post partum , unde 
anprobent non habent. Com. in IjUc. 7), does not 
claim any authority for bis own view, but only 
argues that it is admissible.* For the statement 
that the ‘brethren’ were sons of Joseph by a 
predeceased wife, he refers to two apocryphal 
books, dating from about the middle of the 2nd 
cent., as the authority for his view that the 
‘ brethren ’ were sons of Joseph by a predeceased 
wife. One of these books is the Gospel of 
Peter, which, as wo learn from Eusebius (HE 
vi. 12), Serapion, bishop of Antioch at the 
end of the 2nd cent., forbade to be used in a 
Cilieian church, on the ground that it favoured 
the heretical vieM’s of the Docetie. The latter 
portion of this Gospel (of course not containing 
the passage referred to by Origen) was dis- 

* Comm, in Matt. xii. 55 (vol. ill. p. 45, Lomra.). 
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covered in a fragmentary condition in Egypt a 
few years ago, the Kdilio Princevs being published 
in 1892. The other book to wliioh Origen refers 
is still extant, the Protevangelium Jacobi. It 
contains the story of Anna and Joachim, the 
parents of Mary, of her miraculous birth and 
betrothal to Joseph to be her guardian, lie having 
been designated tor this honour, against his will, 
out of all the widowers of Israel, by the dove 
which issued from his rod. The names of Joseph’s 
sons are variously given in the MSS as Simon, 
Samuel, James. 

I think that these facts prove that the belief in 
the Perpetual Virginity, which was growing up 
during the 2nd cent, and established itself in 
the 3rd cent., was founded, not upon historic 
evidence, but simply on sentimental grounds, 
which may have gained additional strength from 
opposition to the Ebionites, who denied the mir¬ 
aculous birth of the Lord (Ori«j. c. Cels. v. 01). 
Even Basil the Great, who died in A.D. 379, in 
discussing the meaning of Mt l‘- l> , still holds the 
belief in the Virginity, not as a necessary article 
of faith, but merely as a pious opinion.* It is un¬ 
necessary to give the names of others who held that 
the ‘ brethren’ were sons of Joseph by a former wife. 
The chief supporter of this view is Epiphanius, who 
wrote against the Antidicomarianitm aoout the year 
A.D. 370. The view of Tertullian was reasserted by 
llelvidius, Bonosus, and Jovinianus, about the 
year A.D. 380. 

B. Jerome’s answer to llelvidius, which fastened 
on the Western Church the doctrine of the Perpetual 
Virginity and the interpretation of ‘brethren’in 
the sense of * cousins,’ appeared about the year A.D. 
383. lie begins by identifying James the Lord’s 
brother with James the son of Alplueus, one of the 
Twelve. Otherwise, he says, there would be three 
disciples called James, but the distinctive epithet 
mmoratlachcd to one of them in M k 15 40 implies that 
there could be only two. Moreover, St. Paul calls 
him an apostle in Gal l 19 ‘ other of the apostles saw 
I none, save James the Lord’s brother.’ Again, 
in Mk 6 3 we find a James and Joses amongst the 
brethren of Jesus, and in Mk 15 4t) we read that 
Mary, the mother of James and Joses, was present 
at the crucifixion; but in Jn 19'-° this Mary (whom, 
as mother of James, wo know to be wife of 
Alplueus) is called Mary of Clopas, sister of the 
Lord’s mother. James is therefore the cousin of 
the Lord; the word brother being used for kinsman. 
Later writers carried the theory further by identi¬ 
fying Alplueus and Clopas as double forms of the 
Aramaic Chalphai, and by identifying ‘Judas of 
James,’ who occurs in St. Luke’s list of the 
apostles (Lk G 10 , Ac l 13 ), with the writer of the 
Epistle (who calls himself ‘brother of James’), 
and also with the brother of Joses, James, and 
Simon, in Mk G 3 . Simon is further identified with 
Simon Zelotes, who is joined with James and Judas 
in the list of the apostles; and some hold that 
Matthew, being identical with Levi, son of Alplueus, 
must belong to the same family. Bp. Lightfoot calls 
attention bo the fact that not only does Jerome 
make no pretence to any traditional support for 
this view, but that he is himself by no means con¬ 
sistent in holding it. Thus in his comment on the 
Galatians, written about A.D. 387, he says: ‘James 
was called the Lord’s brother on account of his 
high character, his incomparable faith, and his 
extraordinary wisdom ; the other apostles are also 
called brothers (Jn 20 17 ), but he pre-eminently so, 
to whom the Lord at His departure had committed 
the sons of llis mother ( i.c . the members of the 
Church at Jerusalem).’ In a later work still, the 
Epistle to Hedibia, written about 406, he speaks of 
Mary of Cleophas (Clopas) the aunt of our Lord, j 

* Horn, in Sanct . Christ. Gen. ii. p. 600, ed. Gam. 
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and Mary the mother of James and Joses, as 
distinct persons, ‘ although some contend that the 
mother of James and Joses was His aunt.’ 

(1) In the above argument of Jerome it is 
assumed that the word ‘brother’ (doe\<p6s) may be 
used in the sense of cousin (dve\J/i6s, found in Col 
4 10 ). The supporters of this theory do not offer any 
parallel from the NT, but they appeal to classical 
use both in Greek and Latin, and to the OT. The 
examples cited from classical Greek are merely 
expressive of warm affection, or else metaphorical, 
as I’lato, Crito, § 1G, where the laws of Athens are 
made to speak of of yp-lrepoL aoe\<fjol ol tv Aioov v6/xot. 
There is no instance in classical Greek, as far as I 
know, of doe\(p6s being used to denote a cousin. In 
Latin frater may stand for Jrater putruclis, where 
there is no danger of being misunderstood (cf. Cic. 
ad Ait. i. 5. 1). The Heb. word is used loosely to 
include cousin, as in Gn 14 U ' 1C (of Abraham and 
Lot), where the LXX has ddeXtfnoous ; in Lv 10 4 , 
where the first cousins of Aaron are called brethren 
(d8e\<pol) of his sons, Nodal) and Abiliu ; in 1 Ch 
23 21 - 22 (‘The sons of Malili, Eleazar and Kish. 
And Eleazar died, and had no sons, but daughters: 
and their brethren the sons of Kish took them ’) 
where also the LXX has d5cX<pol. These passages 
seem to me to be hardly covered by the general 
rule laid down by Bishop Lightfoot (p. 261) : ‘ In 
an affectionate and earnest appeal intended to 
move the sympathies of the nearer, a speaker 
might not unnaturally address a relation or a 
friend or even a fellow-countryman as his “brother”: 
and even when speaking of such to a third person 
ho might through warmth of feeling and under 
certain aspects so designate him.’ I think, how¬ 
ever, the Bishop is entirely right when he goes on 
to say: ‘ It is scarcely conceivable that the cousins 
of any one should be commonly and indeed 
exclusively styled his “brothers” by indifferent 
persons; still less, that one cousin in particular 
should be singled out and described in this loose 
way, “James, the Lord’s brother.’” If we remark, 
too, the care with which Hegesippus (quoted above) 
employs the term d<5e\</>6s of St. James and St. Jude, 
the brothers of the Lord, while he keeps the term 
dve\pi6s for Symeon, the cousin of the Lord and 
second bishop of Jerusalem, we shall feel that 
there is a strong probability against the use 
of a5e\(f>ot in NT to denote anything but brothers. 

(2) Jerome’s main argument is that James the 
Lord’s brother was one of the Twelve, and therefore 
identical with James the son of Alphmus. He 
grounds this assertion on a single passage in St. 
Paul, which I shall presently examine. Bishop 
Lightfoot and others have shown that it is not a 
necessary consequence of St. Paul’s language, and 
that it is opposed to the distinction everywhere 
made in the NT between the brethren of the 
Lord and the Twelve. Thus in Ac l 14 , after the list 
of the Eleven including James the son of Alplueus, 
we read, ‘ these all continued instant in prayer’ 
<rvv yvvai^lv Kal Mapidg ry pLyrpl too ’It/ctoO Kal 
to is dde\(poTs avrov. Again, in Jn 2 ia we read 
that Jesus went down to Capernaum avrbs Kal y 
/x^ryp avrov Kal ol dbeXtpol Kal ol /xadyral avrov • Kal 
4kcl H/icivav ov 7 roXXds Culpas ; and in Mt 12 47 ** ‘ One 
said to him ’ Ibob y (xyryp <rov Kal ol dbeX^oi c rov 
icrr^Kamv ^yrovvrts trot XaXyaat . . . ‘and stretching 
forth his hand to his disciples ho saith ’ Idod ij 
/xyryp p.ov Kal ol adeXcpot poir ttaris ydp &v rroiyay rb 
OtXyfxarov\larp6sp.ov,rov tv ovpavots,avr6s /moi adcXcfrbs Kal 
dd€X<p}j Kal fx^ryp icrrlv. In the last passage there is 
the same strong antithesis between natural earthly 
ties and His duty to liis Father in heaven, which 
we observe in the words spoken by Him when 
found as a boy in the temple. Notice also that 
there is in this passage not only a distinction made 
between the brethren of Jesus and His disciples, 
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but a certain opposition is implied, which is 
brought out more clearly in St. Mark’s narrative 
of the same event (3 21 * From the latter it 

appears that the reason why they of His family (ol 
rap avrov) desired to speak with Him was because 
the rumour which had reached them of llis 
incessant labours led them to believe that His 
mind was overstrained. As St. Mark goes on to say 
(v. M ) that the scribes accused Jesus of casting out 
devils through Beelzebub, and as we further read 
in *St. John (li) 20 S 48 ) that many said, ‘ lie hath a 
devil, and is mad, 1 it would seem, though it is not 
expressly stated, that theso calumnious reports of 
His enemies had not been without effect on some 
members of His ow n family. At all events, they went 
out prepared Kparrjaai avrbv, i.e. to put Him under 
some restraint. This narrative gives additional 
point to the words in Mk (i 4 , spoken with imme¬ 
diate reference to the unbelief of the people of 
Nazareth, ovk tanv xporpyry] r;s Anpos cl pi] tv t-q vurplSi 
avrov Kal tv roh <n/yycvtvair avrov Kal tv rfj olulq. 
avrov. If it wcro simply the disbelief of towns¬ 
people not immediately related to Him, there 
seems no need for the addition ' in his ow T n kinsfolk 
and in his own house.’ This inference, which wo 
naturally draw from the words of St. Mark, is 
confirmed by the express statement of St. John 
(7 3 ' r> ), oi>5t yd/> ot adcXip 0 '<■ o-brov tvlarevov ds avrbv, and 
by our Lord’s words addressed to them (v. 7 ), oi> 
Svvarat 6 Kbapos purctv vpa?' tpt St ptact, tin iytb 
paprvpu) vcpi avrov tin ra tpya avrov vovyoa tcrnv. 

Compare this with the words spoken shortly after¬ 
wards to the disci])les (lf> ll> ), d tK rov Kbapov fjre, 6 
Kbapot dv rb I'Stov t<}>iXec tin St tK rod Kbcrpov ovk tare, 
a\V tyu> t£tXc£a c/ias tK rod nbopov, did rovro peerd vpais 
6 sberpos. 

The words on which Jerome lays stress are Gal 
] 18 . U) dvijXOov as 'IcpoabXvpa hjropijaat Krjcpav Kal 
tritpciva vpb'i avrbv ijptpas SckAttcvtc' trepov St ru>v 
diroarbXuiv ovk dSov, d pi] ’I dntoftov rbv d5eX(f>bv rov 
K vplov. But even if w r e give its usual force to d ptj, 
it will not follow that St. James was included in 
the Twelve, for there can be no doubt that in Gal 
l ly trepov looks backward to Kijcpav, not forward to 
’I dKuftov. The sentence would have been complete 
at tldov, ‘ 1 saw Peter and none other ot the 
apostles.’ Then it strikes St. Paul, as an after¬ 
thought, that the position of James, as president 
of the Church at Jerusalem, w y as not inferior to that 
of the apostles, and he adds ‘ unless you reckon 
James among them.’ That the term ‘apostle’ was 
not strictly contined to the Twelve appears from 
another passage' in which James is mentioned, 

1 Co lfr 1 * 7 . Here it is said that Jesus after llis resur¬ 
rection ‘appeared to Cephas, then to the Twelve, 
then to above live hundred brethren at once, then 
to James, then to all the apostles,’ where w e should 
perhaps consider the term to include the Seventy, 
according to the view of Iremeus and other early 
writers. At any rate there can be no doubt as to 
St. Paul’s apostleship. Barnabas also is called an 
apostle (Ac 14 4 * 14 ), probably also Andronicus and 
Junias (Ho lb 7 ) and Silvanus (1 Th 2 0 ). * The 
most natural interpretation of the two passages 
just dealt with is that w hich concedes the name 
‘apostle’ in the wider sense to St. James, but 
makes a distinction between him and the Twelve. 

(3) Scarcely less strong is the argument against 
the Hieronymian view' drawn from what w r e read 
of the relation of the brethren of the Lord to His 
mother. Though, according to this view, their own 
mother Mary was living at the time of the cruci¬ 
fixion, and though there is nothing to show that 
their father was not also living, yet they are never 
found in the company of their parents or parent, but 
always with the Virgin. They move with her and 

* Seo Livditfoot, l.c. pp. 92-101, ami tlio Didacht, xi. 1. 5, with 
Funk’s uotes. I 


her divine Son to Capernaum and form one house¬ 
hold there (Jn 2 12 ); they take upon themselves to 
control and check the actions of Jesus; they go 
with Mary ‘ to take him,’ when it is feared that 
His mind is becoming unhinged. They are referred 
to by the neighbours as members of His family in 
exactly the same terms as His mother and His 
reputed father. It is suggested indeed that the 
Virgin and her sister were both wddows at this time, 
and had agreed to form one household ; but this 
is mere hypothesis, and is scarcely consistent with 
the remarks of the neighbours, who endeavour to 
satisfy themselves that Jesus wuis not entitled to 
speak as He had done, by calling to mind those 
nearest to Him in blood. 

(4) That Mary of Clonus was the sister of Mary 
the mother of the Lora is not only most improb¬ 
able in itself (for where do we find two sisters w r ith 
the same name?), but is not the most natural 
interpretation of Jn HP tlar^Kncrav St vapd np 
erravpip tov ’Itjitov r) p^rrjp avrov Kal i] doe\(f)p rrjf 
py]Tpos avrov, ISlapla 17 tov KXutto. Kal Napla rj May- 
SaXyjvt) (translated in the Peshitta, ‘ His mother 
and his mother’s sister, find Mary of Cleopha and 
Mary Magdalene’). If we compare this verse w'ith 
Mk 15 40 and Mt 27°°, we lind that, of the three 
women named as present in addition to the mother 
of Jesus, Mary Magdalene occurs in all three lists ; 
‘Mary the mother of James and Joses’ of the tw r o 
synoptic Gospels is generally identified with ‘ Mary 
of Ciopas ’; and we then have left in Matthew' 
* the mother of the sons of Zebedee,’ in Mark 
‘Salome,’ and in John ‘his mother’s sister.» 
Salome is generally identified with ‘the mother 
of the sons of Zebedee,’ and there seems good 
reason also for identifying her w r ith ‘ his mother’s 
sister’ in the Fourth Gospel. It does not seem 
likely that St. John would omit the name of his 
ow n mother; and the indirect way in which he 
describes her is very similar to the way in which 
he refers to himself as ‘the disciple w'fjorn .Jesus 
loved.’ if w r e are right in this supposition, it is 
natural that the two sisters should he paired 
together, and then the tw T o other Marys, iust as 
we have the apostles arranged in pairs without a 
connecting particle in Mt It) 3 ’ 4 . If the sons of 
Zebedee were so nearly related to our Lord, it 
helps us to understand Salome’s request that they 
might sit on His right hand and on His left hand 
in llis glory, as well as the commendation by our 
Lord of His mother to one, wdio w r as not only llis 
best-loved disciple, but her own nephew. If, how ¬ 
ever, this interpretation is correct, if the sister of 
the Lord’s mother is not the mother of James and 
Joses, but the mother of the sons of Zebedee, then 
the foundation-stone of the Hieronymian theory 
is removed, and the whole fabric topples to the 
ground. 

(5) I take next tw'o minor identifications, that 
of ‘ James the Less ’ with the ‘ brother of the Lord,’ 
and that of ToeAas ’JiK&pov, of Lk 6 16 and Ac l 13 , 
with Jude the writer of the Epistle, who calls 
himself ‘brother of James.’ We have seen that 
Mary the mother of James tov pLKpov and of Joses, 
in Mk 15 40 , is probably the same as Mary of 
Ciopas, and that we have no reason for inferring 
from the Gospels that she w r as related to Jesus. 
If so, there is an end to the supposition that James 
the Less is James the brother 01 the Lord. But it 
is worth while to notice the mistranslation in 
which Jerome imagined that he found a further 
argument for the identification of our James w r ith 
the son of Alplueus. The comparative minor, he 
says, suggests two persons, viz. the tw'o apostles 
of this name. But the Greek has no comparative, 
simply tov piKpou, ‘the little,’ which no more 
implies a comparison with only one person than 
any other descriptive epithet, such as tvcpytryi or 
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<t>i\a8e\(pos. As to ’IooSas ’Iaxu>/3oo, no instance is 
cited for such an omission of the word d<5e\06s, and 
wo must therefore translate ‘.Judas soyi of James’ 
with the RV. Independently of this, if James, 
Judas, and Simon are all sons of Alplneus, what a 
st range way is this of introducing their names in 
the list of the apostles, ‘James of Alphoeus, Simon 
Zelotes, Judas of James’! Why not speak of all 
as ‘sons of Alphams,’ or of the two latter as 
‘brothers of James’? Why not speak of all as 
‘brethren of the Lord’? It is especially strange 
that, if Judas were really known as such, he should 
have been distinguished in John (14 22 ) merely by a 
negative, ‘Judas not Iscariot,’ and in the other 
(i os pels by the appellation ‘Lebbaus’ or ‘Thaddicus’ 
(Mt 10 : \ INI k :V«). 

C. We liave still to examine two crucial passages 
which have to be set aside before we can accept 
either the Epiphanian or the Hieronymian theory: 
Mt l 24 ’la )(Tr)<p . . . 7rap/\aftev t))v yvvaiKCL avrou xal 
ovk iyIvuiJKev aiiTTjv l'a>s ou ZreKev vl6t>, and Lk 2 7 kcl l 
treKcr rbv vlbv ai ’jtijs t6v TrpwTbroKov. Reading these 
in connexion with those other passages which 
speak of the brothers and sisters of Jesus, it is 
hard to believe that the evangelists meant us to 
understand, or indeed that it ever entered their 
heads that the words could be understood to mean, 
anything else than that these brothers were sons 
of the mother and the reputed father of the Lord. 
It has been attempted, however, to prove that we 
need not take the passages referred to in their 
ordinary and natural sense. Thus Pearson, treat¬ 
ing of the phrase f'an oc, tells us that 4 the manner 
of the Scripture language producoth no such infer¬ 
ence’ as that, from a limit assigned to a negative, 
wo may imply a subsequent affirmative; and he 
cites tne following instances in proof. ‘When 
God said to Jacob, “ I will not leave thee until I 
have done that which I have spoken to thee of” 
(Gn 28 10 ), it followeth not that, when that was 
done, the God of Jacob left him. When the con¬ 
clusion of Deuteronomy was written it was said of 
Moses, “No man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day” (Dt 34°), but it were a weak argument 
to infer from thence that tho sepulchre or Moses 
has been known ever since. When Samuel hail 
delivered a severe prediction unto Saul, he “came 
no more to see him unto the day of his death” 
(1 S lf> 85 ); but it were a strange collection to 
infer, that he therefore gave him a visit after he 
was dead. “Michal the daughter of Saul had no 
child unto the day of her death ” (2 S 6®); and 
yet it were a ridiculous stupidity to dream of any 
midwifery in the grave. Christ promised llis 
presence to the apostles “until the end of the 
world” (Mt 28 20 ); who ever made so unhappy a 
construction, as to infer from thence that for ever 
after He would bo absent from them?’ (Creed, 
Art. ill. Chan. iii. p. 174). 

It is dillicult to believe that a man of Pearson’s 
ability can have been blind to the difference 
between two kinds of limit, the mention of one 
of which suggests, while the mention of the other 
negatives, the future occurrence of the action 
spoken of. If we read ‘ tho debate was adjourned 
till the papers should be in the hands of the 
members,’ it as certainly implies the intention to 
resume the debate at a subsequent period, as the 
phrase ‘the debate was adjourned till that day 
six months,’or ‘till the Gr. Kalends,’ implies the 
contrary. So when it is said ‘ to the day of his 
death,’ ‘ to the end of the world,’ this is only a 
more vivid way of saying in saxula sceculorum. 
In like manner the phrase ‘unto this day’ implies 
that a certain state of things continued up to the 
very last moment known to the writer: the sug¬ 
gestion is, of course, that it will still continue. 
The remaining instance is that found in Gn 28 16 . 


This is a promise of continued help on the part 
of God until a certain end is secured. When 
that end is secured God is no further bound by llis 
promise, however much the patriarch might be 
justified in looking for further help from his 
general knowledge of the character and goodness 
of God. To take now a case similar to that in 
hand : supposing we read ‘Michal had no child till 
she left David and became the wife of Phaltiel,’ 
we should naturally assume that after that she 
did have a child. So in Mt l a4 the limit is not 
one beyond which the action becomes natura Hy 
and palpably impossible ; on the contrary, it is just 
that point of time when under ordinary circum¬ 
stances the action would become both possible and 
natural, 4 when, therefore, the reader, without 
warning to the contrary, might naturally be 
expected to assume that it did actually occur. 
Whether this assumption on the part of the reader, 
natural under ordinary circumstances, may become 
unnatural under the very extraordinary circum¬ 
stances of the case, will be discussed further on. 
I confine myself here to the argument from 
language.! 

The natural inference drawn from the use of the 
word irpurbroKov in Lk 2 7 is that other brothers 
or sisters were born subsequently ; otherwise why 
should not the word /Louoyevrjs have been used as in 
To 3 l!J fioi'oyevrjs tlp.t rtp varpi p.ou , Lk 7 12 8 42 etc. ? 
In Ro 8 29 the word is used metaphorically, but 
retains its natural connotation, ttput6tokov iv 
ttoWois a.8e\(f>oU , and so in every instance of its 
occurrence in the NT. It occurs many times in its 
literal use in the LXX, e.g. Gn 27 lu - 82 43 }U , Dt 21 1 *, 
1 K 1G 34 , 1 Cli 5 1 2G 10 , but, so far as I have 
observed, never of an only son. There are also 
circumstances connected with one remarkable 
episode in our Lord’s childhood which are more 
easily explicable if we suppose Him not to have 
been llis mother’s only son. Is it likely that 
Mary and Joseph would have been so little solicit¬ 
ous about an only son, and that son the promised 
Messiah, as to begin their homeward journey 
after the feast of the Passover at Jerusalem, 
and to travel for a whole day, without taking the 
pains to ascertain whether lie was in their com¬ 
pany or not ? If they had several younger children 
to attend to, we can understand that their first 
thoughts would have been given to the latter; 
otherwise is it conceivable that Mary, however 
complete her conlidence in her eldest son, should 
first have lost Him from her side, and then have 
allowed so long a time to elapse without an effort 
to find Him ? 

D. There are, however, some difficulties which 
must bo grappled with before we can accept the 
Hclvidian theory as satisfactory. (1) If the 
mother of Jesus had had other sons, would He 
have commended her to the care of a disciple 
rather than to that of a brother? (2) Is not 
the behaviour of the brethren towards Jesus that 
of elders towards a younger? (3) The theory is 
opposed to the Church tradition. (4) It is ab¬ 
horrent to Christian sentiment. 

(1) Bishop Lightfoot regards the first objection 
as fatal to the theory. ‘ Is it conceivable,’ he 
says, ‘ that our Lord would thus have snapped 

* Compare Plut. Qu. Conv. vili. 1 ; Diog. L. iii. 2 (on the vision 
which appeared to Ariston warning him fxy rvyy'mrQxt rfi 
yvrxixi till tbo birth of her son Pluto : Origen, Against Celsus, i. 
87, rpfers to this as an arg. ad hom.)\ Hygin. F. 2i>, quoted in 
tVetsteiu'a note, in loco ; Athenag. Apol. 33 : yxp i yt*fyn 

KXTxSxXb.lO> ti( yw TCt fTtpfAXTX JT#» XtplfJ-Utl, IV* imfriipW. 

kx) K/Jtit fiivpn ixiflvuictf y wxibirut *.; Const. A post. vi. 28. 5: 
ur,tt f tytt i yxufjLttovrttK i/uu\tlriutfct* (rx7( yv*xi%)i i! kvbpt(), ivx 
irt wxtbaSr yxp ylvicn non roiovftv, iAA’ %xpit. Clement 

of Alexandria (Strom, iii. n. M3) calls this a law of nature. 

t Laurent remarks on tho use <>f the imperfect iyfrxtrxi imply¬ 
ing abstinence from a habit (‘lofruined from conjugal inter¬ 
course') as opposed to the far more usual lyrm denoting a single 
act. 
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asunder tho most sacred ties of natural affection ? ’ 
(p. 272). The usual answer to this is that the 
disbelief of the Lord’s brothers would naturally 
separate them from llis mother. But as this 
disbelief was even then on the point of being 
changed into undoubting fai^h ; and as the separa¬ 
tion (if it ever existed, of which there is no evi¬ 
dence) was, at any rate, to be changed in a day or 
two into the closest union with all true followers 
of the Lord ; and as the preparation for this 
change must have been long perceptible to the eye 
of Jesus, it seems necessary to find another way of 
meeting the objection, if it is to be met at all. I 
think, liowever, that Bp. Li<ditfoot goes a little 
too far when he speaks just below of this hypo¬ 
thesis reouiring us to believe that the mother, 
though ‘ living in the same city * with her sons, 
4 and joining with t hem in a common worship 
(Ac l 1 *), is consigned to the care of a stranger, of 
whose house she becomes henceforth the inmate.’ 
We have seen that there is reason for believing 
Salome to have been the sister of Mary, and John 
therefore her nephew ; but however this may be, 
in any case, as her Son’s dearest friend, he must 
have been well known to her. And if we try 
to picture to ourselves the circumstances of t he 
case, it is not dillicult to imagine contingencies 
which would make it a \ ery natural arrangement. 
It is generally supnosed (from 1 Co 9 6 ) that the 
brothers of the Loru were married men : the usual 
age for marriage among the Jews was about 
eighteen : supposing them to have been born 
before the visit to the temple of the child Jesus, 
they would probably have married before His 
crucifixion. If, then, all her children were dis¬ 
persed in their several homes, and if, as we 
naturally infer, her nephew John was unmarried, 
and living in a house of his ow n, is there anything 
unaccountable in the Lord’s mother finding a home 
with tho beloved disciple ? Could this be regarded 
in any way as a slight by her other sons? Must 
they not have felt that the busy life of a family 
was not suited for the quiet pondering which now 
more than ever would characterise their mother ? 
and, further, that this communion between the 
mother and the disciple was likely to he, not only 
a source of comfort to both, but also most profit¬ 
able to the Church at large ? 

(2) It depends more upon the positive age than 
the relative age of brothers, whether the inter¬ 
ference of a younger with an elder is probable or 
improbable. When all have reached manhood and 
have settled in their different spheres, a few’ years’ 
difference in age does not count for much. It 
might, however, be thought that those who had 
grow r n up with one like Jesus must have felt such 
love and reverence for Him, that they could never 
dream of blaming or criticising what He thought 
best to do. Yet we know’ that His mother, to 
whom had been vouchsafed a much fuller revela¬ 
tion than w as possible in their case as to the true 
nature of her Son, did nevertheless on more than 
one occasion draw upon herself His reproof for 
ventured interference. If we remember how little 
even those wdioin Me chose out as His apostles 
W’ere able to appreciate ilis aims and methods up 
to the very end of His life, how different was their 
idea of the kingdom of heaven and the otfiee of 
tho Messiah from His, w’e shall not wonder if His 
younger brothers, with all their admiration for 
His genius and goodness, were at times puzzled 
and bewildered at the words that fell from llis 
lips: if they regarded Him as a self-forgetting 
idealist aud enthusiast, wanting in knowledge of 
the world as it was, and needing the constant care 
of His more practical friends to provide Him with 
the ordinary comforts and necessaries of life. 
Thus much, I think, is certain from the known 


facts of the case ; and we need nothing more than 
this to explain t heir fear that His mind might be 
overstrained, and their attempt to dictate the 
measures He should adopt in going up to the 
Feast, just as His mother had attempted to dictate 
to Him at them arriage at Cana. 

(3) We have seen that, so far as we can speak of 
a tradition on this subject, it was in favour of the 
Epiplianian theory from about the end of the 
second century till it was unceremoniously driven 
out of the field by Jerome in tho year 383: we 
have seen, too, that Jerome himself abandoned bis 
own theory in his later writings. But it was so 
much in accordance with the ascetic views of the 
time, that it w’as adopted by Augustine and tho 
Latin Fathers generally; while in the Eastern 
Church, Chrysostom, who, in his earlier writings, 
favours the Epiplianian view, comes round to 
Jerome in the later, and Theodoret may bo men¬ 
tioned on the same side. The later Creek Fathers 
are, how’ever, almost all on the side of Epiphanius ; 
and the Greek, Syrian, and Coptic Calendars mark 
tho distinction between James the brother of the 
Lord and James the son of Alplueus by assigning 
a separate day to each. This distinction is also 
maintained, apart from any statement as to tho 
exact relationship implied ny the term ‘ brother,’ 
in tlie Clementine Homilies and Recognitions of 
the second cent., and the Apostolic Constitutions of 
the third. 

Historical tradition, therefore, on this subject 
thonT was properly none When Jerome wrote* any 
more than there is now', but there was agrow’ing 
feeling in favour of the perpetual virginity, which 
took JefinTfe shape in the title dfnrapO&os used of 
Mary by Athanasius ; and the apocryphal fictions 
w T ere eagerly embraced as affording a support for 
this belief. 

We cannot doubt that those who were agitating 
for a stricter rule would make use of the example of 
the Virgin, insisting on the name as implying a 
permanent state, and would endeavour to give an 
artificial strength to their cause by the addition of 
imaginary circumstances to the simple narrative of 
the gospel. Thus it W’as not enough to suppose 
the brethren of the Lord to be sons of Joseph by a 
former w ife ; Joseph’s age must be increased so as to 
make it impossible for him to have had children by 
his second wife, though this supposition contradicts 
W'liat the upholders of this view’ maintain to be the 
very purpose of Mary's marriage, viz. to screen 
her from all injurious imputations. IIow could 
the marriage effect this, if the husband were above 
eighty years of age, as Epiphanius says, following 
the apocryphal Gospels? Again, if i.liis wore the 
case, w by should not the evangelist have stated it 
simply, instead of using the cautionary phrases irplv 
i) (TWcXOciv and ovk lyLvuxTKctf a vti]v ou trtKtv't But 
even this was not enough for the ascetic spirit. 
Further harriers must he raised between the con¬ 
tamination of matrimony and tho virgin ideal. 
Joseph himself becomes a type of virginity : the 
‘ brethren ’ are no longer his sons, but sons of 
Clopas, who was either his brother by one tra- 
dition, or bis wife’s sister’s husband by another. 
Mary is made the child of promise and of miracle 
like Isaac, though not yet exalted to the honours 
of the Immaculate Conception ; and we see 
Epiphanius already feeling his way to the doctrine 
of her Assumption, which was accepted by 
Gregory of Tours in the Oth cent. One other 
development may be noticed, as it is found in the 
J’rotemngclium, e. 20, though not mentioned by 
Epiphanius, viz. that not only the Conception but 
the Birth of our Lord was miraculous ; in the 
words of Jeremy Taylor : 4 He that came from His 
grave fast tied with a stone and signature, and 
into the college of the apostles, the doors being 
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shut . . . camo also (as tho Church piously believes) Mary is told, in addition, that 4 he shall be called 


into the world so without doing violence to the 
virginal and pure body of flis mother, that lie did 
also leave her virginity entire.’ * This miracle, 
superfluous as it is, and directly opposed to the 
words of St. Luke (2 s3 ), is yet accepted by Jerome 
and his followers, and the allegorical method of 
interpretation is pressed to the utmost in order to 
gain some support from tho OT for the doctrine 
of the denrapOevLa. Thus wo find Pearson {Creed, 
p. 326) citing, as a proof of it, Ezk 44 2 ‘ This 
gate shall be shut, it sliall not be opened, and no 
man shall enter in by it; because tho Lord, the 
God of Israel, hath entered in by it, therefore it shall 
be shut.’ It would surely have been more to the 
point to cite the words of the Messianic psalm 
(G9 S ) : ‘ I have become a stranger to my brethren 
and an alien unto my mother's children ’; this psalm 
being used to illustrate the earthly life of our Lord, 
both by St. John: 4 The zeal of thy house has 
eaten mo up; they gave me also gall for my meat, 
and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink’; 
and by St. Luke: ‘Let their habitation be desolate.’ 

(4) Wo go on, however, to consider that which 
has been all along the real obstacle in the way of 
a literal acceptation of the Sciipture narrative, 
viz. the objection on the grouud of Christian 
sentiment. It is ‘ the tendency,’ says Dr. Mill ( l.c . 
p. 301), ‘of the Christian mystery, God manifest 
in the flesh, when heartily received, to generate an 
unwillingness to believe that the womb thus 
divinely honoured should have given birth to other 
merely human progeny.’ ‘The sentiment of 
veneration for this august vessel of grace which 
has ever animated Christians . . . could not have 
been wanting to the highly-favoured Joseph.’ ‘On 
the impossibility of refuting these sentiments . . . 
tho truly Catholic Christian will have pleasure in 
reposing.’ So Epiphanius, Jerome, and other 
ancient writers speak of this as a ‘pious belief,’ and 
the same is reiterated by Ilanimond and Jeremy 
Taylor cited by Mill (p. 309). In answer to this I 
would say that, unless we are prepared to admit all 
the beliefs of the mediaeval Church, we must be¬ 
ware of allowing too much authority to pious 
opinions. Is there any extreme of superstition 
which cannot plead a ‘pious opinion’ in its favour? 
Of course it is right in studying history, whether 
sacred or profane, to put ourselves in the position 
of the actors, to imagine how they must have felt 
and acted ; but this is not quite the same tiling as 
imagining how we ourselves should have felt and 
acted under their circumstances, until at least we 
have done our best to strip off all that differentiates 
the mind of one century from the mind of 
another. If we could arrive at the real feeling 
of Joseph in respect to liis wife, and of Mary 
in respect to her Son before and after llis 
birth, this would undoubtedly be an element of the 
highest importance for the determination of the 
question before us ; but to assume that they must 
have felt as a monk, or nun, or celibate priest of 
the Middle Ages; to assume even, with Dr. Mill, 
that they fully understood the mystery ‘ God 
manifest in the flesh,* is not merely to make an 
unauthorised assumption, it is to assume what is 
palpably contrary to fact. Mary and Joseph were 
religious Jews, espoused to one another, as it is 
natural to suppose, in the belief prevalent among 
the Jews that marriage was a duty, and that a 
special blessing attached to a prolific union. To 
both it is revealed from heaven that the Messiah 
should be bom of Mary by a miraculous conception. 
Joseph is told that ‘his name is to be called Jesus, 
because he shall save his people from their sins.’ 

* Chrys. Horn, cxlii. (ap. Suicer, ii. p. 800): i Xpterro< *p*ix6iv <« 
Hnrp«L( xx) xXurif btmiv ^ fArtrpx. This was affirmed in the 79th 
Canon of the Council in Truklo towards the end of the 7th cent. 


tlie Son of the Highest, and that the Lord God 
shall give him the throne of bis father David, and 
be shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever.* 
There is surely nothing in these words which 
would disclose the Christian mystery ‘God manifest 
in the flesh.’ They point to a greater Moses, or 
David, or Solomon, or Samuel. Mary’s hymn of 
praise is founded on the recollection of Hannah’s 
exultation at the fulfilment of prophecy in the 
birth of her son. Her mind would naturally turn 
to other miraculous births, to that of Isaac under 
the old dispensation, to that now impending in the 
case of her cousin Elisabeth. And as there was 
nothing in the announcement made to them which 
could enable them to realise the astounding truth 
that lie who was to be born of Mary was Very God 
of Very God, so there is nothing in the subsequent 
life of Mary which would lead us to believe that 
she, any more than His apostles, had realised it 
before His resurrection. On the contrary, it is 
plain that such a belief fully realised would have 
made it impossible for her to fulfil, 1 Jo not say 
her duties towards her husband, but her duties 
towards the Lord Himself during His infancy and 
childhood. It is hard enough even now to hold 
together the ideas of tho humanity and divinity of 
Christ without doing violence to either ; but to 
those who knew Him in the flesh we may safely 
say it was impossible until the Comforter had come 
and revealed it unto them. As to what should be 
the relations between the husband and wife after 
tho birth of the promised Child there is one thing 
we may bo sure of, viz. that these would be deter¬ 
mined, not by personal considerations, but either 
by immediate inspiration, as the journey to Egypt 
and other events had been, or, in the absence of 
this, by tho one desire to do what they believed to 
be best for the bringing up of the Child entrusted 
to them. We can imagine their feeling it to bo 
a duty to abstain from bringing other children into 
the world, in order that they might devote them¬ 
selves more exclusively to tho nurture and training 
of Jesus. On the other hand, the greatest prophets 
and saints had not been brought up in solitude. 
Moses, Samuel, and David had had brothers and 
sisters. It might bo God’s will that the Messiah 
should experience in this, as in other things, the 
common lot of man. Whichever way tho Divine 
guidance might lead them, we may be sure that 
the response of Mary would be still as before : 
* Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me 
according to thy word.’ Even if the language of 
the Gospels had been entirely neutral on this 
matter, it would surely have been a piece of high 
presumption on our part to assume that God’s 
uovidenco must always follow the lines suggested 
>y our notions of what is seemly ; but when every 
conceivable barrier has been placed in the way of 
this interpretation by tho frequent mention of 
brothers ot the Lord, living with His mother and in 
constant attendance upon her ; when He is called 
her firstborn son, and when St. Matthew goes into 
what we might have been inclined to think almost 
unnecessary detail in fixing a limit to the sepa¬ 
ration between husband and wife, — can we 
characterise it otherwise than as a contumacious 
setting up of an artificial tradition above tho 
written Word, if we insist upon it that ‘ brother’ 
must mean, not brother, but either cousin or one 
who is no blood-relation at all ; that ‘ firstborn ’ 
does not imply other children subsequently born ; 
that the limit fixed to separation does not imply 
subsequent union ? 

Litf.raturb. —Fuller information may be found in Bishop 
Lightfoot’s dissertation on the Brethren of the Lord, admirable 
alike for thoroughness, clearness, and fairness, which is contained 
In his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, od. 10, pp. 
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2.V2-291. It is from him I have borrowed (he terms ilicrommian, 
F.piphanian, I It-lv idmn, to classify the main theories wlm-h have 
i>een ]iut forvvaid on the Mihji ct. lie himself held the scorn l 
theory. The iii'bt, ih u>lv oealed by hr. Mill (Pantheistic 
Principles, pt. li pn. 220-21(5), and in it less extreme form by 
T)r. P. iSehejji; (./ ukouus, tier llnuler dcs Uerrn. Munehen, l ss:;). 
The argument for the third is given in Credner’s Emlntuny, 
Laurent’s Neatest. Stiniini, Farrar’s Early Days of Chi istiamty, 
eh. xix., the articles ‘Maria’ and ‘ Jakohus’ in Herzog’s Encycl. 
/. prof. Thml. t and the introduction to rnv Cowmeuta /// on the 
Epistle of St. James, from which the present arti< 1«* is ehielly 
taken. ,J. []. MAYOR. 

BRIBERY.— See Crimes. 

BRICK (ngi 1 ?).—The usual material for building 
throughout all Eastern countries is mud hriek. In 
rainless Egypt this is a perfect substance for walls, 
and the great defences of towns and sanctuaries 
were immensely massive walls of dried mud, up to 
80 ft. in thickness. The same was used for arches 
and domes and for pillars, as in the great hull of 
700 pillars of Akhenaten. In Babylonia as wide a 
use of mud brick is found, walls, ramparts, and 
zikkurals being entirely made of it, from the 
earliest Bab. age downward. In Persia, India, 
China, and Mexico, mud brick is a universal 
material ; it has sheltered far the greater part, of 
the human race, and the use of red or burnt brick 
is quite an exception in history. In Pal. mini 
brick was largely used in Amorite times, thick 
fortifications being made of it. The form was more 
like the Babylonian, being a square tile, whereas 
the Egyptians used a biick of our pirscnt shape. 
Throughout the. .Jewish period, mud brick was 
generally used, faced with stone jambs and lintels 
at the doorways, and plastered white all over. 
Snch was the Egyptian method. In Philistia, 
down to the present time, the villages are of mud- 
brick houses domed, and the rainfall is absorbed 
by a thick crop of grass which grows on the roof, 
and is the pasture ground of the goats. 

In the UT there is allusion to burning bricks 
for the tower of Babel (On 11 3 ) : and such burnt 
bricks were largely used in Babylonia, owing to 
the wetness of the soil and climate. They were 
very rare in Egypt until Roman times, but became 
general in the age of Constantine. 

The brick-making in Egypt was a common 
occupation for captives, and the celebrated picture 
at Thebes of the foreign briekmakers, guarded by 
an Kgyp. overseer, is very well known. The black 
Nile soil of the country is lirst dug down into a 
hole already made at any convenient spot near the 
water ; it is then mixed with sullieient sand, if a 
good quality is desired, and with chopped straw, 
which is cut up thus by the threshing rollers used 
at harvest. Water is poured over it, and it is 
trampled into a smooth paste. Baskets of this 
paste are then carried out to the moulding ground, 
a smooth clear space near at hand. The moulder 
places his wooden mould on the ground, lifts a 
double handful of the mud, and drops it in, presses 
it down, and wipes oil the surplus ; he then lifts the 
mould frame by its handle, .and leaves the brick on 
the ground to dry ; the ftame is then placed close 
to it, and another is moulded, until the ground 
is coveted with bricks in regular rows. These 
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remain for a week or more to dry in the sun, and 
are then ready for building. From the 18th to 21st 


dynasties the bricks for government buildings often 
bear a stamp of the king's name, and sometimes a 
special stamp naming tlm particular building for 
which they were intended. The wooden stamps 
for this purpose have been found, as well as the 
moulding frames. 

In the celebrated question of the straw (Ex f> 7 * 19 ), 
which has passed into an English proverb, there 
is something to be said on the Egyp. side. Straw 
was not by any means universally used, often plain 
mud and sand, or mud and pebbles,were used ; and it 
was far more important to get the tale of bricks done 
than to he too particular about the straw. Next, 
the chopped straw regularly kept in stock and 
supplied (the tibn of the present day) is a very 
valuable cattle food, and the main support of 
animals during the inundation, as it is more sweet 
and grassy than Eng. straw. Hence to restrict 
its use for brick-making, and to require waste 
material, such as stubble, to be found, was quite 
customary; and many more bricks are to be seen 
made with waste than those containing good food 
tibn. We may note that the taskmasters were 
the Egyp. overseers,while the oilicers were Hebrews, 
chiefs of the gangs, held responsible for the 
quantity delivered. Considering the well-known 
character of the Hebrews (Nu ll 4 2l r> ), we must 
not take their grievances too sciiously. They had 
at least in Egypt a good and full diet, by their own 
confession (Nu 11 5 ), as good as, or better than, that 
of the Egyp. peasant of the present day. 

W. M. Flinders Bktuhs. 

BRIDE.— In patriarchal times the bride is com¬ 
monly chosen, not by the bridegroom, but by bis 
parents or friends, and they do not necessarily 
consult him. Abraham sends a confidential servant 
to lind a bride for Isaac ((in 24). Judah takes 
Tamar as a bride for his son Er (38*). Isaac in¬ 
structs Jacob as to bis choice (28 2 ). And, in the 
absence of the father, Hagar takes a wife for 
Ishmael (2l 21 ). Where the bridegroom chooses, 
it is bis father who makes the proposal, as in the 
eases of Shechem (34 4,8 ) and Samson (Jg 14 3,10 ). 
Whether the consent of the bride was usually 
asked, is not clear; tin 24 B8 is not evidence. 
Perhaps Rebekah was only asked whether she 
would go at once ; it had been previously agreed 
that she was to go. And these patriarchal customs 
have not undergone much change in the East: a 
bride may know nothing of the bridegroom till the 
wedding. 

The bride was commonly paid for; i.e. her 
father received money or service in return for 
his consent to part with her (tin 31 lfl 34 ia , 1 S 
18- s - 27 etc.). The bride herself received no dowry ; 
and To 7 14 is the earliest mention of a marriage 
contract, which perhaps was of the nature of a 
settlement. 

Betrothal was much more serious than ‘engage¬ 
ment* is with us. Unfaithfulness on the part of 
the bride during the interval between betrothal 
and marriage \\ns regarded as adultery, and might 
be punished with death (Dt 22*- 3 * 24 ). She was to 
he stoned, not strangled ; and this makes it 
probable that the ‘woman taken in adultery* 
was betrothed and not yet married ([Jnl 8 4, °). 
Nothing of the kind is found in (Ireek or Roman 
law, according to which betrothal was a mere 
promise on the part of the bride to marry the 
nridegroom, and did not create any legal obliga¬ 
tion. There was no penalty for breach of promise 
(Smith, Diet, of Ant. 3rd cd. ii. p. 140a). 

The main feature in the marriage ceremony, 
which was a legal formality rather than a religious 
rite, was the fetching of the bride from the house of 
her father to the house of the bridegroom or his 
father. Among the Greeks the bride prepared 
herself for the wedding by a bath ; and at Athens 
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the water for \ovrpov vufxfaKdv was taken from the 
fountain Callirrhoe. There is reason for believing 
that .Jewish brides did the like, and that there is 
allusion to this custom (Ku 3 3 , Ezk 23 40 , Jfiph G 28 * 27 ). 
If the last reference is correct, the allusion is very 
striking. At the wedding the bride wore a veil, 
which entirely covered her, a sash, and a crown. 
‘Attire’ in Jer 2 32 prob. means the bridal sash 
(cf. Is 3 20 RVm, 49 18 ), and Icalldh, the Heb. word 
for bride, is by some connected with the crown.* 
The bride remained veiled throughout; and thus 
.Jacob did not detect the substitution of Leah for 
Rachel (Cn 29 20 * 25 ). Embroidery, perfumes, and 
jewels were usual with those who could aiford 
them (Ps 45 8, u * 14 , Is 49 18 01 10 , Rev 21 2 ). 

In mystical language ‘ the bride ’ in tho OT 
is Israel, and the bridegroom or husband is 
J". This image prevails throughout Ps 45, and is 
found in vaiious passages in the Prophets (Is 54 s 
G2*, Jer 3 14 , Ifos^ 11 '). Possibly tho Song of Songs 
was mystically interpreted among the Jews even 
before it was admitted to the Canon. Hence 
idolatry on the part of Israel is ‘ playing the 
harlot’ (Jer 3 1 * 0 * 8 ), is ‘whoredom* (llos 4 la 9 1 ), 
and worthy of death (Ps 73 27 ). 

In the NT ‘the bride* is tho Church, and the 
bridegroom is Christ (2 Co ll 2 , Rev 19 7 21 2, y , 
Mt 9 ls , Jn 3“^); and in the Apoc. tho bride is 
usually the ideal Church, tho heavenly Jeru¬ 
salem. But in Rev 22 17 we have ‘the bride’ 
used of ‘the Church militant hero on earth,* 
praying to her Lord to return to her. Hero 
again, also, an apostate Church is regarded as a 
harlot (I7 i b ‘). A. Plummer. 

BRIDEGROOM.—Much that might be said under 
this head has been anticipated in the article Bride. 
To this day in the East the bridegroom has, as a 
rule, little to do with the choice of the bride. 
Love matches are rare, and in many cases are 
impossible. In the OT we see that where the son 
chose his own bride independently of his parents, 
his relations with the latter were not happy (tin 
2G S4,ya 27 4ti ). Jchoiada the priest chooses wives 
for the orphan king, Joash (2 Ch 2l 3 , comp. 25 18 ). 
The interval between betrothal and marriage might 
be of any duration, for the espousal of children to 
one another has always been common in the East; 
but a year for maidens and a month for widows 
seems to have been customary. 

On the wedding day the bridegroom wore a 
garland (Ca 3 n , comp. Ts 61 10 ) as well as the 
bride, and was often profusely perfumed (Ca 3 <{ ). 
Weddings commonly took place in the evening; 
and at the proper time the bridegroom sets out, 
along with Ins ‘ companions’ (Jg 14 11 ), the ‘sons of 
the bride-chamber* (Mk 2 19 , Lk G 34 ), with lights 
(2 Es U) 1 * 2 ) and music (l Mac 9 3y ), to fetch the 
bride. She also is accompanied by companions, 
maidens, some of whom start with her from her 
father’s house (Ps 45 10 ), while others join the 
bridal party afterwards, all of them provided with 
lamps (Mt 25 1 ' 13 ). Thus they go to meet the 
bridegroom, who conducts the whole party to the 
wedding feast, which might last many days (Jg 
14 12 , To 8 ly ). The details of the ceremony would 
vary, esp. as regards magniiicence; but there was 
not of necessity any religious rite. The essential 
act was the bridegroom’s fetching the bride from 
her home to his. Of the custom of providing 
wedding garments for guests nothing is known 
with certainty (Mt 22 11 - 13 ), for Jg 14 18 is not in 
point; but rich clothing is in the East one of the 
commonest of presents. A bridegroom was exempt 
from military service between betrothal and inar- 

* But this is very uncertain (cf. Frd. Delitzsch, Proleg. 130 f . ; 
Noldeke, ZDMG, 1880, p. 737). W. R. Smith ( Kinship , 292) 
makes kalldh =* ‘ one closed in.* 


riage (Dt 20 7 ), and for a year after marriage (Dt 
24 ,r \ comp. Lk 1 l 2u ). This points to the conclusion 
that in the case of adults the time of betrothal did 
not usually exceed a year. 

For tho relation of bridegroom to bride as 
typical of the spiritual relationship between 
J" and Israel, and between Christ and tlio Church, 
see the article Bride. A. Plummer. 

BRIDEGROOM’S FRIEND. —The Jewish custom 
of having a special ‘ friend of the bridegroom ’ 
(6 <pl\os rod uvjucpiov) is alluded to only once in 
Scripture (Jn 3 2y ), where John the Ikiptist is 
contrasting his own position with that of Christ. 
His disciples must not be jealous of the success of 
Christ, for Christ is the Bridegroom who is the 
possessor of the bride, while John is only the 
Bridegroom’s friend, who prepares for the marriage, 
and has his reward in the joyous expression of t he 
Bridegroom’s satisfaction. The importance of the 
friend of the Bridegroom comes to an end when the 
marriage is over, but that of the Bridegroom con¬ 
tinues to increase. 

This ‘ friend of tho bridegroom ’ must not be 
confounded with ‘the sons of the bride-chamber* 
(ol viol rod wfufiidvos), who were very numerous (Mt 
9 lfl , Mk 2 19 , Lk 5 34 ). Indeed any wedding guest 
might be included in the expression, or even any 
one who took part in the bridal procession. The 
* friend ’ was somewhat analogous to our ‘ best 
man,’ but be had far more onerous and delicate 
duties. Sometimes he took the place of a parent in 
negotiating the marriage at the outset. He was 
the chief agency of communication between the 
betrothed parties in the interval between espousals 
and marriage. He made the preparations for the 
wedding, and in some cases presided at the mar¬ 
riage feast. lie conducted the married pair to 
tho bridal chamber. 

The custom of having groomsmen of this kind 
seems to have prevailed in Jiukva, but not in 
Galilee. In this, as in other tilings, the customs 
of Galilee were more modest and simple. And it 
is worth noting that at the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee there is no mention of any Shoshebheijna or 
groomsman, a point which confirms the accuracy 
of the narrative. The ‘ruler of the feast’ is 
evidently not the ‘ friend of the bridegroom,’ for 
lie compliments the bridegroom upon the pleasing 
surprise of excellent wine towards the end of the 
feast. Had he been the ‘friend of the bridegroom,’ 
the arrangements would have been his own, and 
his remark would have been different. When the 
Baptist speaks of the ‘friend of the Bridegroom,’ 
he is not in Galilee, and being a J adman his 
language is in accordance with Jud.eau customs 
(see Edcrsheim, Life and Times of the Messiah, 
i. up. 354, 355, and notes 663, 6(54). 

The Talmud frees the ‘ friends of the bride¬ 
groom’ and all the ‘sons of the bride-chamber’ 
from the duty of dwelling in booths at tho Feast 
of Tabernacles. Almost everything is to give 
way to the duty of making glad tho bridal pair. 
They are not to be made to fast or mourn ; and 
if in the wedding procession they meet a funeral, 
it is the funeral that must turn aside. 

John tho Baptist came to make overtures from 
the Bridegroom to llis people (ol tfitoi), to prepare 
them for espousal with Him, to present them to 
Him when any were ready, to point Him out to 
them (Jn l 29,r ‘). St. Paul claims to hold a similar 
office in reference to his converts. * I am jealous 
over you with a godly jealousy : for I espoused you 
to one Husband, that I might present you as a pure 
virgin to Christ’ (2 Co ll 2 ). The time until the 
Second Advent is the interval between betrothal 
and marriage ; and, until the marriage of the Lamb 
takes place, the apostle feels that he is in a 
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large measure responsible for tho conduct of the 
bride. A. Plummer. 

BRIDGE.— The word is not found in OT or NT 
(although LXX of Is 37" ft has kclI ZOyaa. yi<j>vpav), 
occurring only in 2 Mac 12 1S AV, in connexion with 
the siege of Caspis by Judas. The rarity of the 
bridge was due to the foil, circumstances: (1) 
Rivers often served as tribal boundaries and 
military barriers. (2) Most of the streams were 
torrents in winter that were apt to sweep away 
bridges, and in summer were easily forded. (3) 
The roads on each side were not usually meant for 
vehicles, but were bridle-paths for such baggage- 
animals as camels, mules, and donkeys. Recent 
excavations have proved that at Nippur, in Baby¬ 
lonia, the arch of burnt brick was in use as early as 
4000 n.c. (See Babylonia, p. 219\) 

G. M. Mackik. 

BRIDLE.— See Bit. BRIERS. —See Thorns 
and Thistles. 

BRIGANDINE (ftp siry6n, Jer 4G 4 51* AV).—A 
mail-shirt worn by a brigand, i.e. in its original 
sense, a light-armed soldier. RV has ‘coat of 
mail.’ See Breastplate. W. E. Barnes. 

BRIMSTONE (n'-irj, Oeiov).- Sulphur is one of the 
most widely distributed of mineral substances. Tt 
occurs in combination with various metals, forming 
sulphurets and sulphates, and in combination with 
lime, producing gypsum ; it is also found in all 
volcanic countries, often in a pure state and in 
large masses; as, for example, in Sicily, Italy, 
Volcano (one of the Lipari Islands), Tenerifle, Ice¬ 
land, etc. The exhalations of volcanoes include, 
generally, sulphurous acid and sulphurated hydro¬ 
gen, two gases which, if moist, readily decompose 
each other into water and sulphur. In Palestine 
sulphur is present in most, if not all, of the hot 
springs which break out along the valley of tho 
Jordan and Dead Sea, while gypseous bands are 
abundant amongst the deposits which form the 
terraces of the valley, and were portions of tho bed 
of the Jordan valley lake at a time when the 
waters of the Dead Sea stood at a level of several 
hundred feet above its present surface.* On the 
east side of the present lake there are several hot 
sulphur springs, the most important of which are 
the Zerka Main (Callirrhoc) and Wady Ghuweir.f 
The former, described by Josephus,^ has a maxi¬ 
mum temperature of 143° F. according to Canon 
Tristram. $ On the western side of the Dead Sea 
there are several sulphur springs, sometimes rising 
at the margin of the waters, such as those of Shul>if, 
near 1 Ain Jidi, and S. of Wady Klmderah, and at 
Wady Maharat; all these have a high temperature.il 
The Ifammtimftt near Tiberias are well known, and. 
are still lnrgely used for the cure of rheumatism and 
other disorders. The temperature as determined 
by Anderson reaches 143° F.; the waters are highly 
sulphurous.H Next to the above the most import¬ 
ant sulphur springs near the Jordan valley are 
those oi the Yarmuk, N. of Umm Reis (Gauara), 
described by Robinson ;** the temperature reaches 
109" F., and the remains of the Roman baths are 
still standing. There can he no doubt that the 
high temperature of the springs in the valleys of 

* Dr. Blanckenkorn discusses the process of formation of 
gypseous deposits in the Jordan valloy : 1 EnstT. und Geach. des 
Todten Meers,’ Zeitsch. d. Deutsch. Palastina-Vereins (1896). 

f Tristram, Land of Moab , p. 363. 

j Ant. xvii. vi. 

$ Land of Moab , p. 242. The above is the temperature of the 
hottest of several springs at its source. Lartefc givos the 
temperature of 88* F. (31* Cent.), hut this was taken from the 
stream. Voyage d’Exploration, p. 290 (1880). 

II Tristram, Land of Israel. t>p. 283, 306, and 368. 

H Lieut. Lynch ’b Expcd., Off. Hep. p. 202. 

•* Phy$. Geog. Holy Land , 241. 


the Jordan and the Yarmuk is due to the passage 
of the waters through volcanic rocks belonging to 
late Tertiary periods which Btill retain some of their 
original heat at various depths below the surface ; 
and, as Lartet observes, most of the springs on the 
east side of the Jordan rise from the great line of 
fault which ranges along the base of the Moabite 
table-land * (see Ararah). 

Brimstone is, besides in the narrative of Cn 19 24 , 
repeatedly referred to in connexion with denuncia¬ 
tions of the wrath of God on the wicked, whether 
nations (Dt 29 28 , Is 34 w ) or individuals (1*3 ll 6 ). The 
extensive occurrence of sulphur in the depression 
of the Dead Sea indicates that this substance may 
have contributed towards the destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain. E. Hull. 

BRING.—There are many obsolete or archaic 
uses of the verb ‘to bring’ in AV, of which 
the following deserve attention. 1. ‘Bring on 
the way,’ i.e. to escort, Gn 18 16 ‘ Abraham went 
with them, to b. them on the way ’ (ftp>); Ac 21 5 
‘they all brought us on our way . . . till we 
were out of the city’ (xpox^pToj, so Ac 15 8 , Ro 15 24 , 
2 (Jo 1™). Or ‘to bring on one’s journey,’ Tit 3 13 , 
1 Co Hi 6 ‘that ye may bring me on my journey 
whithersoever I go’ (xpox^p.xco, RV ‘ b. forward 
on my j.’, as 3 Jn 6 AV, RV). Of. Tourneur 
(1611) ‘The skie is dark; we’ll bring you o’er 
the Helds.’ Similar is the phrase ‘ to bring by a 
way,’ Is 42™ ‘ l will bring the blind by a way that 
they know not’; and cf. 2 S 7 18 ‘ thou hast brought 
me hitherto.’ 2. Bring about occurs only twice, 
and not in the mod. sense of ‘ cause to happen,’ but 
‘cause to come round’ (Heb. sen), 1 S 5 10 ‘they 
have brought about the ark of the God of Israel 
to us’; 2 S 3 12 ‘to b. about all Israel unto thee.’ 
Cf. Shales. 3 Henry IV. ll. v. 27— 

* IIow many hours bring about tho day ?' 

3. Bring again, in the sense of ‘ bring back,’ is 
frequent (lleb. mostly Ttft). In Gn 14™ ‘ b. hack’ 
and * b. again’ are used in turn, showing that 
the phrases were identical in meaning and in¬ 
different in use, ‘And he brought hack (atft) 
all the goods, and also brought again (iryn) Ills 
brother Lot.’ A favourite expression is ‘b. again 
the captivity,’always of J" (‘again’ is used with 
the lirst person, Jer 30 s 48 47 49 3y , Kzk lG ft3 29 14 39 2fi , 
J1 3 1 , Am 9 14 ; ‘back’ with tho 2nd and 3rd pels., 
Ps 14 7 53 tt HG 1 ).-}* ‘Back’ is omitted in AV, but 
introduced by RV, in Ec 3 22 ‘ who shall b. him to 
see (RV * b. him back to see’) what shall he after 
him?’ See Again. 4. Bring forth is the tr n of 
a great variety of expressions whose shade of 
meaning ought not to be obliterated. Notice 
esp. Is 41 21 ‘ bring forth your strong reasons,’ the 
only example of the obsol. meaning ‘ to adduce,’ 
‘ express’; cf. More (1532) ‘ The places of Scripture 
whiche Helvidius broughte furtli for the con- 
trarye.’ 5. Bring up. Besides the use of this 
phrase literally, as ‘to bring up out of Egypt,’ 
Gn 46 4 * I will go down with thee into Egypt; and 
I will also surely bring thee up again ’; or * up to 
Jerus.’ in ref. to its height, 2 S 6 15 ‘David . . . 
brought up the ark of the Lord with shouting,’ 
Ezr l 11 ‘ Ail these did Sheshbazzar bring up, when 
they of the captivity were brought up from Baby¬ 
lon unto Jerusalem*; or to the temple in ref. to its 
elevated situation, Neh 10 s ® ‘the Levitcs shall 
bring up the tithe of the tithes unto the house of 
our Goa’; or ‘up out of the earth,’ 1 S 28® ‘and 
he (Saul) said, I pray thee, divine unto me by the 
familiar spirit, and bring me up whomsoever I 

* Lartet, supra, cit.: Hull, Geology of Arabia-Petroea and 
Palestine , Mem. Pal . Explor. Soc. (1886), p. 23. 

t The Heb., strangely enough, is always 3N6>. The meaning 
is disputed. See Driver on Dt 30*. 
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shall name unto thee,’ so 8 * 11 his ■ 18 : besides these, 
there is the familiar phrase to bring up, i.e. train, 
children; see esp. Gn 2 K 10®, 2 S 21 s , dob 
31 18 , Pr 29 21 , La 4 8 , file 4 ltt , Ac 13 l ‘Manaen, which 
had been brought up with Herod ’ (KV ‘ the foster- 
brother of 5 ), 22 s , Eph 6 4 . But the most important 
is the obsol. use of this phrase to signify the 
originating of slander, as Dt 22 14 - 10 ‘ he hath 
brou'dit up an evil name upon a virgin of Israel’; 
of. Nu 13 32 ‘ they brought up an evil report of the 
land.’ d. Hastings. 

BROID, BROIDER.—1 Ti 2 9 ‘with broided hair’ 
(tv TrXty/jLacriv, ‘in plaits’). RV gives the mod. 
spelling ‘ braided,’ as AV in Jth 10 3 ‘braided the 
hair of her head,’ for Coverdale’s ‘ broyded.’ Cf.— 

4 Ilir yclow heer was broyded in a tresse 
Behind hire bank.’ 

Chaucer, Knight'8 Tale, 1051. 

Broldered is given Ex 28 4 as tr. of taskin'?, * a 
b. coat’ (KV ‘coat of chequer work’) ; and seven 
times in Ezk (10 10 - 13 - 18 26 1 * 27 7 *- 4 ) as tr. of nrppi 
rikm/lh. ‘ Broid,’ which means to weave or plait, 
and * broidor,’ which means to adorn with needle¬ 
work (mod. ‘embroider’), have no connexion in 
etymology or meaning (though they were often 
confounded in the Kith cent.), yet most mod. edd. 
of AY give ‘ broidered ’ for * broided’ in 1 Ti 2®. 

J. Hastings. 

BROKENHEARTED.—Three words (mistakenly 
spelt with hyphen in mod. edd. AY) are (l) 
‘brokenfooted,’ Ev 2l J0 , (2) ‘ brokenhanded,’21 1! * 
(r, V.n which Oxf. itch. Lex. takes to mean 
fracture of the leg and of the arm), and (3) 

‘ brokenhearted,’ Is Gl 1 (nS-’WJ), Lk 4 18 (awTeTpLy- 
/jlIpos ti]p Kapblav, exactly as BXX of Is 61 1 ). For 
the thought cf. Ps 34 18 51 17 109 18 - 22 , Pr 15 13 , Is 57 10 
GO 2 , and see Contrite. J. Hastings. 

BROOCH, Ex 35 2a KV.— See Bracelet, Buckle. 

BROOK (Vnj).—There is no absolute distinction 
between a brook and a river, except as regards size, 
and this distinction will vary with each country. 
Perhaps the only stream in Palestine to which the 
term ‘ river’ is applicable is the Jordan ; but in the 
AY the term is applied to a few other streams 
such as the Ivishon (Jg 4 7 5 2i ; in 1 K 18 40 it is 
called a ‘ brook ’), and the * River of Egypt ’ AY 
(Wfidy el-'Arish), Nu 34°, is translated ‘ Brook of 
Egypt,’ KV. Sn; has no proper Eng. equivalent, 
‘brook’ suggesting something too small. It cor¬ 
responds exactly to Wady . 

Palestine, regarded in the widest sense of 
the term, is remarkable for its ‘brook’ courses. 
Many of them, however, are now dry, or only 
occasionally contain water; but they testify by 
their depth and extent to the existence of a former 
period when the rainfall was much greater than it 
is at the present day. This observation applies 
especially to the valleys of the Sinaitic peninsula 
and the great limestone plateau, known as the 
Badiet et-Tih, extending from the southern limits 
of the territory of Judah along the Bahr es-Saba 
to the Sinaitic mountains. Most of the ‘ brooks ’ of 
Northern and Western Palestine are perennial (being 
fed in dry weather by the springs which issue forth 
from the limestone strata or other permeable for¬ 
mation, such as the basaltic sheets of the Haurftn 
and JaulAn), and give rise to many fine streams, 
of which the Hieroinax (Yarmhk) is the most 
important. 

Western Palestine. The brooks of the region 
lying to the west of the Jordan valley take their 
rise near the centre of the plateau in springs, and 
thence descend to the shores of the Mediterranean 
on the one hand, or to the Jordan and Dead Sea on 
the other. The former commence with a rapid fall 


through deep ami narrow channels, and then, on 
reaching the maritime plain, they follow a sluggish 
course to the sea-coast. It is otherwise, however, 
with the brooks entering the Jordanie valley ; for, 
in consequence of their sources being less distant 
from their outlets than is the case with the 
Mediterranean tributaiies, and the vertical fall 
being much greater, they have eroded their 
channels sometimes to extraordinary depths, and 
issue forth on the Jordanie plain through ravines 
bounded by lofty walls of rock which are continuous 
with the cliffs and escarpments forming the margin 
of the plain itself. As examples of these may be 
mentioned (a) the WAdy el-'Aujeh, which has its 
source at a height of about 3000 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean, and descends to its 
outlet in the Jordan valley to a depth of 1200 feet 
below the same plane ; the total fall being 4200 
feet within a distance of about 15 miles, or at the 
rate of 280 feet per mile; (6) the Kelt, which, 
rising in springs at Birch (Beeroth) at a level of 
about 2800 feet, reaches the Jordan at a level of 
1170 feet below the same plane within a distance 
of 21 miles; the fall being at the rate of 190 
feet per mile; and (c) the brook Kidron (Wady el- 
Nahr), which, rising at the Virgin’s Fountain, E. 
of Jerusalem, at a level of about 2400 feet, enters 
the Dead Sea through the remarkable gorge of 
Mar Saba, at a level of 1300 feet below the same 
plane; the total fall being at the rate of 264 feet 
per mile. These examples will suffice to give some 
idea of the character of the brook channels to the 
east of the ridge, or plateau, of Western Palestine. 
Some of those that enter the Jordanie depression 
from the Moabite plateau pass through remarkably 
deep channels, ot which the Callirrhoe (Zerka’ 
Main) and the Anion (Mojib) are examples. 

E. Hull. 

BROOM, Job 30 4 KV.—See Juniper. 

BROTH, Jg 6 10,ao , Ts G5 4 .—See Food. 
BROTHER.—See Family, and Brethren. 

BROTHERLY LOYE.—Brotherly love (<pi\a8e\<pla) 
is the love which Christians cherish for each other 
as ‘ brothers.’ The word * brother ’ has, according 
to Grimm, four senses in the NT. It is (l) brother 
by natural birth, as in Mt 4 18 ; (2) member of the 
same nation, as in lto 9 : ‘; (3) fellow-man, as in Mt 
5 22, though it may be questioned whether the sense 
is not in this passage and in Mt 7 3 fellow-citizen 
in the kingdom of God ; and ( 4) fellow-Christian. 
The last sense is the prevailing and characteristic 
one in the NT. The people who call God ‘ Father,’ 
and Jesus ‘Lord,’ call each other ‘brother’ and 
‘sister’ (Ja 2 18 , Ko 16 1 ). A collective name for the 
whole body from this point of view is aSeXtpSrys, 
the brotherhood (1 P 5 0 ). In 1 P 2 17 the com¬ 
mandment to honour all is followed by that to 
love the brotherhood. The verb used in this case, 
and in most similar cases, is dyairav ; but the sub¬ 
stantive for brotherly lovo is 0i\a5f\0/a. It is the 
fundamental and all-inclusive duty of Christians 
as related to each other. It goes hack to express 
words of Christ, as in Jn 13 35 ‘ In this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another/ In St. John’s Epistles (1 Jn 2 !HT, 3 10,14 
47 . 11.20 51 ) it is made the criterion, both to Christians 
themselves and to the world, of the reality of their 
faith, ‘ we know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren.’ In St. 
Paul’s earliest Epistle (1 Th 4 9 ) it is referred to 
as a thing which may be taken for granted among 
Christians: ‘ Concerning <piXa8eX<pla you have no 
need that any one should write to you; for you 
yourselves are taught of God to love one another.’ 
In other words, it is an instinct of the new nature 
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In the Epistle to the Romans (12 10 ) St Paul bids Chris¬ 
tians in their brotherly love be (pikbaropyoi , i.e. love 
one another with the unforced natural affection of 
those who really are members of the same family. 
St. Peter in his lirst Epistle (l 22 ) makes (pt\a8€\<pia 
avxmbKpiTos, ‘ undissembled brotherly love,’the very 
end in view when believers sanctify their souls in 
obedience to the truth. To receive the divine 
message in the gospel is to consecrate the soul for 
a life ruled by love. The writer’s own fervid spirit 
inspires his words when he adds, ‘love one another 
from the heart ardently/ In the second Epistle 
(l 7 ) <pc\ai(\(pla and dydTrrj aro combined to com¬ 
plete the garland of Christian virtues. (pL\a5e\<pla, 
the mutual love of Christians, is to be added to 
eiW/3eia, since a religion which does not unite its 
devotees by bonds of reciprocal affect ion is fatally 
onesided ; and <fn\a8. is to be supplemented by 
dyd-mj, the love of the members in the household 
of faith for each other, by a larger love which 
excludes none. "Wherever there is fellowship of 
life there must be fellowship of love as well. The 
tie is as real between man and man as between 
Christian and Christian, hut in the nature of 
things it cannot he so close. Brotherly love will 
vary in its manifestations with the varying 
necessities of human life, but in lie 13 1 * 3 (‘Let 
<pi\ad€\(pla continue,’ or ‘ abide ’) two modes of its 
manifestation are urged which were specially 
important in NT times. The first is hospitality. 
This was the more to bo enforced on the Hebrews, 
because they might he tempted even by surviving 
religious temples to shut their doors on those w ho 
were really their brethren in Christ though aliens 
to their traditions. But its importance as an 
clement in (pi\a8e\(pla is shown also by such 
passages as 1 P 4 8f> , Ro 12 13 . The other is assist¬ 
ance to persons enduring persecution for the 
gospel. The Hebrews are praised (He G luf * and 
[(pi.) f or what they have already done in this way; 
and here the duty is finally commended to them 
by the consideration that they themselves are also 
‘ in the (a) body,’ and therefore liable to the same 
calamities, and possibly soon to need the same con¬ 
sideration. 'The actual devotion of Christians to 
both these forms of*brotherly love—hospitality and 
care of prisoners— is curiously illustrated in Lucian, 
Dc Mortc Peregrini , § 12. 16. See Blcek on He 13 1 ' 3 . 

J. Denney. 

BROWN is used only in On 30 32 - 33 - 25 - 40 (J) to 
describe certain of Laban’s sheep (cm, UV ‘black’). 
See Colours. 

BRUIT.-- Jer 10 23 ‘ the noise of the bruit is come* 
(•■^0? RV" ‘ rumour,’ Amer. RV ‘tidings’); and 
Nah 3 10 ‘all that hear the bruit of 11100 ’ (so RV, 
Amer. RV ‘ report,* Heb. yctf. Both Heb. words 
from VvV' to hear). B. occurs also 2 Mac 4 3y ‘ the 
b. thereof was spiead abroad ’ {fpnuTj, RV as AV) ; 
8 7 ‘ the b. of liis manliness was spread everywhere’ 
(XaXid, RV ‘ his courage was loudly talked of 
everywhere’), fn all these places b. (which is the 
Fr. bruit from bnrirc to make a noise, roar) means 
simply report. The word is pronounced as brute , 
as indeed it was very often spelt. J. Hastings. 

BRUTE, BRUTISH.--* Brute beasts’ (2 P 2 13 , 
Jude v. 10 ) is a more forcible tr. than the ‘creatures 
without reason’ of RV, and it is an exact render¬ 
ing of the Gr. (d\uya twa # ); for ‘brute’ is from 
Lat. brutus heavy, dull, irrational. Cf. Lupton 
(1580), ‘more senselesse than the senselest or 
brutest beast in the world.’ In the Pref. to AV 
occurs ‘ Bruit f-beasts led with sensuality/ In 

•Lit. ‘Benselosa animals.* In Ao 2627 (EV ‘unreasonable’) 
mXoyot is taken by Thayer and others in the sense of ‘contrary 
to reason.' 

t 'Bruit' woa the spelling of AV cd. 1611 in 2 P 2 ia , but 
brute ' in Jude v 10 . 


2 P 2 12 Wyclif and ltheims NT have ‘ unreasonable 
beasts,’ Tindale, Grimmer, Geneva, and AV ‘brute 
beasts ’ ; but in Jude v. 10 w hile Wyclif and Rheims 
have ‘ dumb beasts,’ Tindale, Cranmer, and 
Geneva give ‘ beasts which aro without reason.’ 

Brutish is. given in Ps 94 8 , Is U) 11 , Jer 10 8 - 14 - 31 
51 17 , Ezk 21 31 as tr. of the verb ny? bd'ar ‘ to be 
stupid ’ ; and in Ps 49 10 92 ( \ Pr 12 1 30 3 , to which 
RV adds Ps 73 22 as tr. of the noun *iy3 baar 
4 brutishness.’ The idea is thoughtless ignorance 
like that of beasts. J. Hastings. 

BUCKET.— See under Eood. 

BUCKLE, or rather brooch {irbpini, fibula ), on 
the same principle as a modern safety-pin, by 
which the over-garment or wrap (xXatVa, pallu, 
sag uni) was pinned at the shoulder. In the 
Rom. world presents often took the form of brooches 
(Plaut. Epul. V. i. 33; Mil. Glor. IV. i. 13), as 
presents of jewellery are made amongst us. The 
rewards for valour,distinguished service, etc.,in the 
Rom. army, took sometimes the shape of brooches 
(Arch. Epigr. Mitth. iii. p. 51), which came to 
resemble modern epaulettes and served as military 
decorations. In the Western Provinces of the 
Rom. Empire golden brooches were common, and 
have survived to our day in great numbers. In the 
Oriental Provinces, however, as appears from 
1 Mac 10 83 ll 58 14 44 , only kings or king-priests were 
allowed the use of gold. This restriction of the 
use of gold (as of purple) is probably a survival of 
one of (he ‘royal and priestly’ taboos, found all 
over the world. But, when taken up into the 
political system of the Empire, it produced a sort 
of Order of the Buckle, which may be compared 
with our Order of the Garter, though no myth was 
invented to account for the origin of the former. 

E. B. Jevons. 

BUCKLER (pc mdgiin). —The buckler w r as a round 
shield, small and easily carried, whereas the true 
shield, Heb. njs zinnah ( — OvpeO s in Eph 0 I({ ), was 
large and oblong, sometimes canied by a bearer 
(1 S 17 7 ), sometimes used as a screen behind w’hicli 
an archer might shoot against the defenders of a 
wall (Ezk 20*, where the tr. should be ‘ shall set up 
shields’). Polybius describes the shield as having 
a double framework of wood fastened together with 
glue and with a covering on the outer surface, lirst 
of linen and then of calf’s skin. It had also round 
the edge, above and below, an iron rim, so that it 
could meet sword-cuts from above, or again be 
fixed lirmly against the ground without injury 
(l’olyb. vi. 23. Cf. the rest of the passage (a) 
quoted under Armour). 

It was this true shield, just described, w hich was 
carried by the legionaries, and to which St. Paul 
alludes: Eph O 16 ‘ the shield of faith.’ Cf. Ps 9I 4 
‘ His truth is a shield ami a buckler’ RV, where, 
however, ‘buckler’ should bo ‘enclosing-shield,’ .rjno 
soherah , a synonym of zinnah. God’s faithfulness 
meeting man’s faith makes man’s defence perfect. 

W. E. Barnes. 

BUFFET, a dim. from buff* a blow’ (still exist¬ 
ent in blind man's buff), is (1) noun — a blow, as 
Jn 19 3 Wye. ‘thei gauen to hym buffattis,’ and (2) 
verb-give blow's, beat, as Pilgr. Pcrf. (152G) 259, 
‘ When he w as buHotted and beten for vs.’ In AV 
the verb only is used, and alw ays as tr. of Ko\a<pl$w 
(Mt 26 rt7 , Mk 14 65 , 1 Co 4 11 , 2 Co 12 7 , 1 P 2»), which 
means to strike with the list, a word found only in 
NT and later cedes, writers. RV gives ‘ buffet’ as 
tr. also of U7rw7ridfw in 1 Co 9 27 ‘ I b. my body ’ (AV 
‘keep under,’ RVm ‘bruise’). The same word is 
tr d ‘ wear out ’ in Lk 18 s ‘ Lest she wear me out by 
her continual coming’ (AV ‘weary me,’ RVm 
* bruise me ’). It is an extremely forcible word, 
literally ‘ to give a blow beneath the eye ’ (vtt6 and 
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&\p), then ‘ to beat black and blue.’ (See Expos. 
Times , vol. i. p. 2Id ; and Plummer, Luke in loo.). 

J. Hast i nos. 

BUGEAN. — A descriptive epithet applied to 
Hainan in Ad. Est 12 6 RV (Av has ‘Agagite’). 
Not only in this passage, but in Est 3 1 8 3 9 10 , LXX 
reads fiovyaios for Heb. ’ijx, but everywhere except 
in the Apocr. book RV retains tlie AV rendering 
Agagite. povyaios occurs in llomer (11. xiii. 824, 
Oil. xviii. 79) as a term of reproach = ‘ bully ’ or 
* braggart.’ Whether the Sept, intended it in this 
sense, or as a gentilie adjective, is wholly uncertain. 
See A a ag ms, Haman. J. A. Sklbie. 

BUKKI (V|).—1. Son of Jogli, a prince of the 
tribe of Dan, and one of the ten men entrusted 
with the task of dividing the land of Canaan 
among the tribes of Israel (Nu 34-') 2. Son of 

Abishua and father of Uzzi, fifth in descent from 
Aaron in the line of the high priests through 
Phinehas (1 Ch (P* M , Ezr 7 4 ). In 1 Es 8 U ho is 
called Boccas, for which Borith is substituted in 
2 Es l a . It is doubtful whether he ever Idled the 
office of high priest, as the statements of Josephus on 
the point are contradictory (Ant. V. xi. 5, vrri. i. 3). 

It. M. Boyd. 

BUKKIAH (i.Tp 2 , full form of Bukki).— A Levite 
of the sons of Heman, and leader of the sixth band 
or course in the temple service (l Ch 25 4 * 13 ). 

BUL (Si3, Bo/A A, Bui , 1 K G :w ).—See Time. 

BULL, BULLOCK, WILD BULL.-See Calf and 
Ox. BULRUSH.—See Reed. 

BULWARK.—1. ( = bole*work, i.e. a defence 
made of the trunks of trees or of logs of wood) is 
the tr. of Heb. Vn hel, ‘rampart’ (Is 2G 1 , Srn non 
humOth wii‘hel, ‘walls and rampart’; reixos /cal 
Trepiruxos , LXX; wurus rt antcmurnla, Vulg.). 
fsaiah ( l.c .) gives the paradoxical promise that 
Cod will appoint salvation, i.e. free space uncoil- 
lined by walls (cf. for this meaning of ‘salvation,’ 
Cos. T/ies. s.v. Arab, ivasi'a) to be Zion’s 

walls and bulwarks (cf. vv. 2 * 4 , open gates and trust 
in Cod commended). 

The he.I (l K 2l- :{ 4 rampart,’ RV) with its ditch 
(nta b6r , Jer 41°) was, as the VSS show, an outer 
defence for the wall. Jerusalem had such a JpH 
(Ps 48 18 ), but only, no doubt, on the side on which 
the walls, not being on the edge of a precipice, 
needed extra defence. At the present day there 
would be room for such a work only on the N. and W. 
The Psalmist (l.e ..), calls on the spectators to observe 
that not even the outer defences of Zion had been 
touched during the invasion of which he speaks. 

2. Bulwarks (Dt 20-° ntejp mdzor , and Ec 9 14 
onteo mtzddhhn) are also the hasty defences raised 
by besiegers to protect themselves while attacking 
fortified places. Such defences were largely made 
of wood (Dt/.r.), and so were rightly called bul¬ 
warks. The ‘bank’ (Lk 19 43 x&P a s, ‘palisade* 
RVm) served the double purpose of shutting in the 
besieged and of defending the besiegers. 

W. E. Barnes. 

BUNAH (npa ‘ intelligence ’).— A man of Judah, 
a son of Jerahmeel (l Cli 2 25 ). 

BUNCH is used of (1) a bundle of hyssop, 
Ex 12 ,ia (.IT'S —something tied together) ; (2) a 
cluster of raisins 2 S ltt 1 , 1 Ch 12 40 something 

dried) ; and (3) a camel’s hump Is 3Q 6 (ru^i, of un¬ 
certain origin). The last is the most original 
meaning of the Eng. word (which is also of uncer¬ 
tain origin): cf. Trevisa (1398), ‘A earned of 
Arabia hath two bon dies in the backo ’; and— 
‘This pois’noufl bunch-back'd toad.’ 

Shake. Rich. III. i. Hi. 246. 

J. Hastings. 


BUNNI pj3, nu), Nch 9 4 Id 15 ll lj , but in each 
case perhaps* Ilm I ext is corrupt; cf. Bcrthcau- 
Byssel. See Genealogy. H. A. White. 

BURDEN. 1. Tn OT ‘burden’ is the term used 
(in AV and RV) to represent the Heb. massa' 
(fr. N*q), both in the sense of a load, and in that of 
an utterance or oracle. In the hitter case the 
rendering is supported by the ancient VSS (except 
the LXX, which has \?jpp a, #pa/4a, opcuris, etc.). It 
was partly determined by the fact that the pro¬ 
phecies or which it formed the title were mainly of 
a threatening character, the burden thus being'the 
threats of punishment imposed upon the place or 
people concerned. But this translation is now 
generally abandoned. Some of the prophecies to 
which the word is applied are not eomminatory. 

| Thus, Zee 12 contains a promise of victory to 

! Jems, through the direct intervention of J" on 
behalf of His people. See also Zee 9 l , Hr 30 1 31 1 , 
the Eng. 1r. in the two latter instances reversing 
their usual procedure, and rendering by prophecy 
(AV), (made (RV, in text, and burden m m.). It 
is not surprising that the ma.ssdl should so seldom 
have been other than denunciatory, when we 
remember the chief occasions and objects of Heb. 
prophecy. Jer 2o it3fr * is intelligible only if we 
suppose that the prophets were accustomed to 
apply the word masstV to their prophecies in the 
sense of oracle or utterance. There the scoffers 
are reproved, simply because they pervert the word 
and give it the meaning of burden. ilfassiV, there¬ 
fore, simply means something taken up solemnly 
upon the lips (cf. Ex 23 1 , IV15 3 1G 4 , Ezk 30 s , and 
the repeated ‘ took up his parable’ used of Balaam 
in Nu 23), in particular, a divine utterance or oracle. 
Although used of false oracles (La 2 14 ), it is not 
used of a merely human utterance except in Hr 
30 1 31 1 (both doubtful) ; and even here, if the text 
is correct, a semi -divine precept is referred to. 

2. In NT ‘ burden ’ denotes the woes and troubles 
of this earthly life ( (popriov , Mt li 30 ), the legal ordi¬ 
nances of the Pharisees ((fioprla papta, Mt 23 4 ), the 
difficulties in which the Christian may be involved 
in consequence of his having yielded to temptation 
(papij, Gal G 2 ), and the load of personal responsi¬ 
bility, or, at all events, the difficulties and trials 
that are inseparable from the Christian life ((popriov, 
Gal G 3 ). The only other passage we need compare 
with these is He 12 1 , where, instead of buulen, we 
have in AV and RV weight (Sysos); the lit. mean¬ 
ing of the word is encumbrance, and connotes 
whatever prevents men from fully developing 
their spiritual nature. Various distinctions may 
be drawn between these words. Thus, pdpoi and 
(popriov in Gal G 2 * 3 mean respectively a burden that 
may and ought to be got rid of, and one that must 
be borne (see Lightfoot). Again, 6ynos suggests not 
so much weight as cumbrousness. But these dis¬ 
tinctions are of no great importance. 

J. Millar. 

BURGLARY.— See Crimes. 

BURIAL in Bible lands followed speedily upon 
death. Among the Jews of the E. at the present 
day burial takes place, if possible, within twenty- 
four hours of death. Mohammedans bury their 
dead the same day, if death takes place in the 
morning; but if in the afternoon or at night, not 
till the following day. Immediate burial was 
rendered necessary among the Jews of Canaan by the 
rapidity of decomposition in that climate, requiring 
survivors, as in the ease of Abraham on the death 
of Sarah, to bury their dead out of their sight (Gn 
23 1 * 4 ). The defilement to which contact with a 
dead body gave occasion (Nu 19 u ’ 14 ) was a further 
reason among the Jews for speedy burial. Lazarus 
was buried on the day of his death (Jn ll 17 * 3y ). It 
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was expressly commanded (Dt 21 22 * 23 ) that the expreaaly notices that it was matter of piety with 
body of a man who had been hanged should not the Jews ‘ to bury rather than to burn dead bodies/ 
remain all night upon the tree, but should be buried The exceptions (if they bo exceptions, for the Heb. 
that day ; and it may have been a sense of the text is in dispute) were eases of emergency, the 
awfulness of the judgment which had overtaken burning of the bodies of Saul and his sons by the 
Ananias and Sapphira that hurried on the under- men of Jabesh-gilead (1 S 31 11 ' 13 ), although even 
takers in their case (Ac 5 1 ' 11 ). It was in accordance then they buried their bones under the tamarisk at 
with this provision of the Jewish law (cf. Dt 21 23 Jabesh, and David had them finally laid to rest in 
with Gal 3 13 ), as well as with the dictates of the sepulchre of Kish (2 S 21 12 * 14 ) ; and the case 
humanity, that Joseph of Arimath;ea went to supposed by the prophet (Am (> 10 ) in the desolation 
Pilate and begged the body of Jesus for burial on which was to come upon Israel, when it may have 
the day of the crucifixion (Mt 27 57ff *). been on account of pestilence and accompanying 

Immediately the last breath was drawn, it was infection that burning was preferred. Burning was 
the duty of the oldest son, or, failing him, of the reserved for the living who had been found guilty 
nearest relative present, to close the eyes of the of unnatural sins (Lv 20 1 21 H ) ; and A chan and his 
dead (On 4G 4 ). The mouth, too, was closed, and the family after having been stoned to death were 
cheekbones bound together (..In 11 44 ). The kiss burned with fire, and all their belongings (Jos 7 20 ). 
imprinted upon the lifeless form of the patriarch When St. Paul speaks of giving his body to be 
Jacob by Joseph as he ‘ fell upon his father’s face burned (1 Co 13 3 ), he accommodates his language to 
and wept upon him’ (Cn 50 1 ), may point to no the Greeks of Corinth, to whom such a thing was 
uniform custom, but only to a natural impulse of familiar, and by whom such self-immolation would 
nllection. At the present day, when a Jew is be understood. And as the burning practised by 
drawing near his end, it is customary to bring in the Greeks was no part of ordinary Jewish custom, 
ten witnesses—an easy thing, as the house is neither was embalming as practised by the Egyp- 
usually full of friends waiting to raise the lamenta- tians, the cases of Jacob amt Joseph (Gn 50 2 * 26 ) being 
tions which tell that the su Merer has passed away, obviously special. Among the Assyrians the corpse 
The death is announced, as it was of old, by a tumult was arrayed for burial in the dress and ornaments 
of lamentation and the weeping and wailing of and weapons that had been worn during life ; and 
professional mourners (Mk [See Mourning.] although the allusions are not clear, this maybe 

When death occurs, those who are present rend referred to in certain passages of Scripture (l S 28 14 , 
their clot hes, and all water and leaven must he east Is 14 11 , Ezk 32 27 ). Among the dews and Moliamme- 
out of the house itself as well as out of the houses dans of the present day, the corpse is arrayed in the 
of the three nearest neighbours, the belief being holiday apparel of former life, 
that the Angel of Death wipes his sword in these It was a great indignity for a corpse to remain 
two things. Offerings for the dead seem to have unburied and become food for the beasts of prey 
been forbidden under the Mosaic law (Dt 26 11 ). (2 S 2I ,U * n , l K 13 22 14 11 16‘ 2l 24 , 2 K 9 in , Jer 7 :w 8 1 

The preparations for burial could scarcely be, in 9 2a 14 10 l(j\ Ezk 29 5 , Ps 79 s , Kev Jl y ), and uncovered 
the circumstances, of a very elaborate character, blood cried for vengeance (Ezk 24 ,5ir '; cf. also Ezk 
In the case of Ananias (Ac 5"), we read that ‘ the 39 u " 16 ),—the idea being the same as among othei 
young men wrapped him round, and carried peoples, that the unburied dead would not only 
him out and buried him.’ What they did was inflict trouble upon his family, but bring defile- 
likely this : they unfastened his girdle, and then ment and a curse upon the whole land. Even 
taking the loose undergarment and the wide malefactors, as we have seen, were allowed the 
cloak which was worn above it, used them as a privilege of burial (Dt 21 23, 2S ); and the denial of it 
winding-sheet to cover the corpse from head to to the sons of Bizpah gave occasion for the touching 
foot. But there was usually more ceremony, story of her self-denying care of the dead (2 § 
Combining various allusions which we find in the 2I 10,11 ). It was an obligation binding upon all to 
Gospels and the Acts, we learn that the corpse was bury the dead found by the way (To l i8 2 8 ). 
washed (Ac 9 37 ), anointed with aromatic ointments r I*he dead body was carried to the grave upon a 
(Jn 12 7 19 30 , Mk 16\ Lk 24 1 ), wound in linen bier or litter—lleh. milt ah , a bed (2 S 3 31 , cf. Lk 
clothes with spices (Jn 19 40 , Mt 27 6y , Mk 15 4 ®, Lk 7 14 and 2 K 13 21 ). The bier was a simple flat board 
23 08 ; cf. also To 12 13 , Sir 38 i(i ), hands and feet borne on two or three slaves by which the bearers 
being bound with graveclothes and the face bound carried it to the grave. Coffins were unknown 
about with a napkin (Jn II 44 20 0,7 ). It would among the Israelites, as they are among the E. Jews 
appear that in later times at least there was a to this day; the.collin in which the embalmed 
confraternity of young men whose duty it was to remains of Joseph wore preserved being the only 
attend to these proprieties on behalf of the dead (Ac one mentioned in Scripture (unless Asa’s bed, 2 Cn 
5 6 8 2 ). But it was, perhaps, only in cases like those 16 14 , he another), and being in conformity, not with 
mentioned in the references that they wore called Jewish but Egyp. usage (Gn 50 2G ; cf. Ex 13 ia , Jos 
upon to act. It was on the loving hands of 21 32 ). A procession of mourners, with professional 
relatives and friends, and ordinarily of female mourning women leading the way, followed, who 
friends, as in the passages referred to above, that made the air resound with their lamentations (Ec 
these ministries devolved, among the Jews as 12°, Jer 9 17 , Am 5 ltt . See MOURNING). A funeral 
among the Greeks. In fact, the practice among the procession anion" the Jews at the present day 
Greeks, both by similarity and by contrast, allords always moves swiftly along the road, because there 
an interesting illustration. One not unfamiliar are supposed to be innumerable She dim, or evil 
instance may be cited : Electra believing Orestes to spirits, hovering about, and desirous to attack the 
be dead, ami his ashes placed in the sepulchral urn soul, which is considered to be in the body until 
(Sophocles, K/crfra, 1130-1142), addresses him thus: interment takes place and tho corpse is covered 
‘ Woe is me ! These loving hands have not washed with earth. When the body is let down, the bier is 
or decked thy corpse, nor taken up, as was meet, withdrawn, and a heap of stones is piled over the 
their sad burden from the flaming pyre. At the shallow grave to preserve tho dead from the depre¬ 
hands of strangers, hapless one, thou hast had dations of byumas and jackals. It was the belief of 
those rites, and so art come to us, a little dust'in a the Jews that the dead did not cease to be. There 
narrow urn.’ These last words show the point of was a gathering place of tho departed, commonly 
contrast. Burning of the dead, which was the called Sheol among the Jews, and known also to tho 
custom among the Greeks, was no part of Jewish Greeks and Babylonians, where a kind of family 
practice. The Rom. historian Tacitus {Hist. v. 5) life was preserved in the under-world. In accord- 
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ance with that belief, the dead were buried in the 
.sepulchres of their fathers when it was at all 
possible. Machpelah was the family burying-place 
of Abraham and Sarah and their descendants 
and connexions (Gn 25 10 49 31 50 13 ), although there 
were notable exceptions — Rachel being buried 
where she died on the way to Ephrath, which is 
Bethlehem (Gn 35 19 R); and Joseph in Shechem, the 
parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the sons of 
llamor (Jos 24 :!2 ). Among the Israelites, all who 
possessed any land, or who could altbrd it, had 
their family tombs hewn out of the rock in the 
hillside, each sepulchre containing many niches for 
the reception of bodies. Many generations of a 
family could thus be placed in the ancestral tomb, 
and countless numbers of such tombs are to be 
found all over the country. Of this Machpelah is 
the first example (Gn 23). Joshua was buried in 
the border of his inheritance at Timnath-serah 
(Jos 24 :tt) ). Samuel was buried in his house at 
Hamah (1 S 25*). Joab was buried in his own 
house in the wilderness (1 K 2 3i ). In the days of 
the kingdom special mention is made of the 
burial of kings, Manasseh, king of Judah, was 
buried in the garden of his own house, in the 
garden of Uzza (2 K 21 18 ); and of Anion, his son, it 
is said that he also was buried in his sepulchre in 
the garden of Uzza (2 K 21 20 ). Josiah seems to 
have been buried in the same tomb as his father 
and grandfather (2 K 23 ao ). At the burial of some 
of the kings (Asa is singled out hy the Chronicler 
for special notice, 2 Ch 1 G 11 ) there was burning of 
aromatic wood and fragrant spices (Jcr 34 s ); but 
there were exceptions in the case of unpopular and 
wicked kings, of whom Jehoram, the son of 
Jehoshaphat, is specially mentioned (2 Ch 2I 10 ). Of 
Jehoiakiin it was prophesied that there would he 
none to lament for him, and that he should be 
buried with the burial of an ass (Jer 22 lw ), his dead 
body simply drafted out of sight and left to decay 
where it lay. 

The graves of the dead were variously made. 
They were sometimes simply dug in the earth, as 
in t his country, and as, in lact, they are among the 
E. Jews at the present day. Sometimes natural 
eaves or grottoes were used as graves. And often 
they were hewn out in the rock, and provided, as 
we have seen, with galleries and chambers. In 
times of oppression fugitives found shelter in these 
rocky tombs (Jg G 2 , 1 S 13 fl , He IP 8 ) ; and in the 
time of our Lord poor creatures possessed with 
demons took up their abode in them (Mk 5 2 * 8 ). The 
hills and valleys around Jems, were honeycombed 
with these rock-hewn sepulchres of the dead. To 
the mouth of the sepulchral cave a stone was 
rolled to protect the remains deposited within from 
the ravages of wild beasts (Jn ll 88 , ML 28 2 ). Tombs 
were sometimes very spacious. In Joseph’s tomb, 
where Jesus was laid, there was room for several 
persons (Mk 16 1 ' 8 ). It is quite in accordance with 
this that we find in a famous passage of Ezk (ch. 
32), Slieol represented as a vast burying-place, not 
of individuals, but of nations. The place of burial 
in NT times was outside the cities and villages 
(Lk V'\ Jn ll 30 ), and the instinct that seeks a quiet 
grave and the shade of trees for the resting-place 
of our dead influenced the choice of a burying-place 
in the earliest times (Gn 23 17 35 s , 1 S 31 13 , Jn 19 41 ). 
There was public provision made for the burial of 
strangers (Ml 27 7 ); and there was at Jerus. in the 
closing days of the monarchy a public burying- 
ground (Jer 2G 28 ), probably where it is to this day, 
between the city wall and the Kidron Valley. 

Besides the heaping of stones on ordinary graves 
for protection, stones and pillars were set up as 
memorials of the dead (Ezk 39 15 , 2 K 23 J7 , where 
RV reads, * What monument is that which I see ?* 
and the reference is not to a title or inscription , but to 


a sepulchral pillar). Jacob set a pillar upon Rachel’s 
grave (Gn 35 20 ), and Rachel’s tomb is a monument 
of her^ pathetic story to this day. On the load 
from Engedi to Petra, on the crest where the first 
view of Mount Hor is obtained, is a conspicuous 
cairn, which we are told marks the burying-place 
of Aaron. There is no express mention oi the 
Pyramids of Egypt in Scripture, but it is possible 
that ‘ the desolate places ’ said by Job to have been 
built by kings and counsellors of the earth (Job 3 14 ) 
refer to them. Absalom’s grave in the wood of 
Ephraim had a heap of stones raised over it (2 S 
18 17 ); but this, as in the case of Achan (Jos 7 2fl ), was 
not for honour, but for contumely. 

There is no religious service at funerals among 
the Jews of the E., and there is no indication that 
there was any in Bible times. There is little 
in their burial customs to indicate belief in a 
resurrection ; but the belief of a resurrection, as 
well as of a future life, obtains widely among the 
Jews in every land. At this hour thousands of 
Jewish graves on the sides of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, where the Jews have come from all 
lands to be buried, bear witness to the belief that 
associates the coming of the Messiah with a blessed 
resurrection. They hold that Messiah will descend 
upon the Mb. of Olives, and will passthrough these 
resting-places of the dead as He enters in glory the 
Holy City. 

Litkraturk.—K eil, Mb. Arch. ii. 11)9 IT. ; Nowack, llcb. Arch. 
i. 187 IT. ; Artt. Begrabniss in Ilorzog, R h\ and Kichm's Rib. Lex. ; 
‘ Burial'and ‘ Tombs' in Kitto.CtyoE.aml Smith, LB; Whilchouse, 
J*rimer of llcb. Antig. ; Thomson, Land and Rook (S. Pal. arid 
Jerus., see ‘ Funerals’ in Index); Tristram, E. Customs in Bible 
Lands; Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs; Sayce, Social 
L\fe. among Assi/r. and Bab. ; Series of art. in JQR on ‘ Death 
and Burial Customs among the Jews,’ by A. P. Bender, 1894- 
1390. T. NlCOL. 

BURIER, a very old word for grave-digger, is 
found in Ezk 39 lfl ‘ till the binders have buried it in 
the Valley of llamon-gog/ where it was introduced 
hy the VVyclilite version of 1382. J. HASTINGS. 

BURNING.- -See Burial, Cremation, Crimes, 
Sacrifice. 

BURNING BUSH.-In the account of the call of 
Moses, given by the prophetic narrative of the 
Pent. (JE), the Angel of J" is represented as 
appearing to Moses ‘ in a llame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush,’ Ex 3 2 ' 4 . The word for hush in 
the original (np) is found only in this passage and in 
the reference thereto in l)t 33 lc . Its derivation is 
unknown, and we have no means of ascertaining 
what species of shrub is referred to. See Bush. 

The expression used by our Lord in the parallel 
passages Mk 12 2,$ , Lk 20 87 <hrl rod ( 7 - 775 ) fidrov, illus¬ 
trates the then current method of referring to 
passages of the Scriptures, the reference in this 
case being to the section of the Torah or Pent, in 
which the incident of the burning bush is related 
(cf. lio ll a ‘in Elias’). Hence the RV rendering : 
‘ in the place concerning the bush.’ 

A. It. S. Kennedy. 
BURNT-OFFERING.— See Sacrifice. 

BURST, BURSTING.—1. Of the death of Judas 
it is said (Ac l 18 ) that ‘falling headlong, he hurst 
asunder in the midst.’ The verb Lr d ‘ b. asunder’ 
(\d<TKu>) is always in classical Gr. (this is its only 
occurrence in !NT or LXX) used of making a loud 
noise, ‘ to crack ’ ; hero it is bursting accompanied 
with noise. 2. In Pr 3 10 ‘ thy presses shall b. out 
with new wine ’ (pp, RV ‘overflow’), ‘ b. out* is 
used * hyperbolically, as a strong expression for 
to be exuberantly full/ acc. to Ox/. Eng. l)ict. y 
which has found only another example (without 
‘out ’)—Homilies (1563) 4 thy presses shall b. with 
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new wine.’ But of. the common phrase ‘ ready to 
b.,’ and Sir 19 10 ‘ If thou hast heard a word, let it 
die with thee ; and he hold, it will not b. thee.’ 
3. Bursting in Is 30 14 , ‘ there shall not be found 
in the b. of it a sherd to take fire from the 
hearth,’ has the obsol. sense of 'breaking into 
fragments’ (Heb. inpro? ‘in the breaking up,’ 
abstr. for eoncr.; Vulg. ih frag mentis cjus ; RV 
‘among the pieces thereof’). Cf.— 

* You will not pay for tlic glasses you have burst?’ 

Sliaks. Tam. of the Shrnr., Indue, i. 8. 

J. Hastings. 

BUSH (njo seneh, ft&ros, mbits). —The etymology 
of this word sheds no light on the kind of busli 
in which J" appeared to Moses (Ex 3-- s * 4 , Dt 
33 18 ). It undoubtedly refers to a thorny shrub. 
Gesonius seems to imply (hat there is a connexion 
between it and senna. "This is, however, not so, as 
the senna plant is not thorny, and is too insignifi¬ 
cant a bush (not more than 2 to 3 ft. high) to have 
been chosen for the thoophany. The translation 
/3dro9, in the LXX, gives the opinion of the 
scholars of (lint time in favour of the bramble 
( Hub as, blackbciry). Habits t fiscal or , W. et Nees, 
grows everywhere in Pal. and Syria. 11. iomen - 
losus, Borckh., grows in Syria and northward ; its 
var. culliuus, Boiss., grows along the coast of Pal. 
and Syria, and in the lower mountains. A bush 
of this has been planted by the monks of the 
convent of St. Catherine in Sinai, in the rear of 
tiie chapel of the Burning Bush, and testifies to 
their opinion that this was the bush in question. 
But Jtubus has not been found wild in Sinai, which 
is south of its range, and climatically unsuited to it. 

The following are among the thorny shrubs 
which grow in Sinai : - (btpparis spinosa , L. ; 
C. galcafa, Pres.; Ochrtalcnns baccata , T). C.; 
Zizyphus Sjnna-Christ i, L.; Acacia Nilotica, Del.; 
A. (art if is, lfayne ; A. Seyal, Del. Any one of these 
shrubs or small specimens of the trees, which often 
assumo a bushlilco form, would answer the ety¬ 
mological and other requirements of seneh. The 
attempt to establish a connexion between seneh 
and sanf, the classical Arab, name for Acacia, is 
not defensible on philological grounds. It is better to 
regard the term as indefinite, meaning a fhorn bush , 
and not attempt to identify it. G. E. Post. 

BUSHEL.—See Weights and Measures. 

BUSYBODY.—To express an individual, ‘body’ 
was used early with a tinge of compassion, as 
Coverdale’s tr. of Ps M 1 ‘The foolish hodj'es saye 
in their hertes : Tush, there is no God.’ This is 
the sense the word has in ‘ busybody,’of which the 
earliest example is Tindalo’s tr. (1526) of 1 P 4 18 ‘a 
h. in other men’s matters,’ which Oranmer, Geneva, 
and AV retained, but BV has changed into 
‘meddler’ (Gr. dWoTpunLjKoiros, an overseer 
(bishop) of other men’s affairs : the word is found 
nowhere else). ' Busybody ’ is found also in 
l Ti 5 13 (Gr. TepUpyos, taken up with trifles ; the 
neut. t& vepUpya is used in Ac 19 ly , AV and RV 
‘curious arts’; Page, ‘things better left alone, 
not meddled with ’) ; and in 2Th 3 U {irepiepydkoiaai, 
the verb from nepUpyos). J. HASTINGS. 

BUT.—The archaic uses are few : 1. Lk 9 13 ‘ We 
have no more but live loaves’ (RV ‘than’). Cf. 
T. Beard (1597), ‘ It was no sooner said but done.’ 
The same Gr. (ov n\elum 1}) is tr d by ‘ but ’ alone in 
Ac 24 11 ‘ there are yet but t welve days since I went 
up * (RV ‘ not more than’). 2. Nu 22 38 ‘Go with 
the men; but only the word that I shall speak 
unto thee, that thou shalt speak,* a stronger 
‘only’ (r^x, tr simply ‘hut* in Nu 23 13 ‘thou 
shalt see but the utmost part of them’). 3. Gn 
21 38 ‘ neither yet heard I of it, but to-day.’ The 


mod. expression would be 1 until,’ hut the Heb. 
pnj>3) means ‘except.’ J. Hastings. 

BUTLER. -While the modern sense of this word 
is that of a superior servant in the houses of the 
wealthy, whose work is to superintend general 
domestic affairs, its derivation from the French 
word boutiltier , and its original meaning, indicate 
the special office of offering wines and drinks at 
the meals of the rich, and during entertainments. 
It is in this latter sense that it is used in Gn 40 l 
and 41°, and the Heb. word (npyp he who (jives to 
drink) is thus tr. elsewhere cupbearer (Neh l 11 , 
1 K 1U\ and 2Ch 9 4 ). (See Cupbearer.) 

J. Wortabkt. 

BUTTER.- See Food. 

BUZ (nr:).—1. The second son of Nahor and 
Milcah, and nephew of Abraham (Gn‘22- 1 ). Fliliu, 
one of the friends of Job (Job 32-), is called a 
Buzite, and may have belonged to a tribe of that 
name against which judgments are denounced by 
Jeremiah (Jer 25 a *). This tribe, being mentioned 
along with Redan and Toma, seems to he located 
in Arabia Petnea, and it is possible that in early 
times it had migrated thither from Mesopotamia. 
2. A man of the tribe of Gad (1 Ch 5 14 ). 

R. M. Boyd. 

BUZI (qn).—The father of the prophet Ezekiel 
(ch. I s ), and consequently a member of the priestly 
house of Zadok. Of the man himself nothing is 
known. Jewish writers were led to identify him 
with Jeremiah, partly by a supposed connexion of 
the name with a verb meaning ‘despise,’ and 
partly by a theory that when the father of a 
prophet is named it is to he understood that he 
also was a prophet. This view is referred to with 
apparent approval by David Kimelii : ‘In the 
Jcrus. Turg. [he is called] Ezekiel the prophet, 
the son of Jeremiah the prophet ; and Jeremiah 
is called Bu/.i, because [the people] despised him* 
(Comm, ad Ivc.). J. SKINNER. 

BUZITE (qia, LXX /9outfr?j).--See Buz. 

BY was originally an adverb, meaning near , and 
became a prep, through a change in the order of 
words; thus, ‘the folk him by stood’ (by-stood), 
‘the folk stood him by,’ ‘the folk stood by him.’ 

1. In this orig. sense ‘ by’ is of freq. occurrence ; 
generally in ()T as tr. of Vyx, as Neh 4 3 ‘Now 
Tobiah the Ammonite was by him ’; Pr 8 30 ‘ When 
he appointed the foundations of the earth, then I 
washy him’; Ezk 1™ ‘When the living creatures 
went, the wheels went by them’ (RV ‘beside’); 
or of nx, as Ezk 43 8 ‘their threshold by (nx) my 
thresholds, and their post by (Vxx, RV ‘ beside J 
my posts’; or of c;\ as Gn 35^ ‘ the oak which was 
by Shechem,’ 1 K l y ‘Adonijah slew sheep ... by 
(n>’) the stone of Zoheleth, which is by (Sxx RV 
‘beside’) En-rogel’ ; or of (’Tjy), as bt 5 31 
‘stand thou here by me.’ In NT the Gr. is napd, 
as Lk 9 47 ‘Jesus . . . took a child, and set him by 
him’ ( 7 rap iavrtp, RV ‘by his side’); or npU, as 
Mk ll 4 1 found the colt tied by the door’ (RV ‘at’). 
In this sense ‘by’ is the frequent accompaniment 
of certain verbs, as go, Ps 129 8 1 they which go 
by ’; stand, 1 K 13- 4 ‘ the ass stood by it, the lion 
also stood by the carcase’ (both V^x); sit, Neh 2* 
‘the queen also sitting by him*; dwell, Neh 4 13 
‘the Jews which dwelt by them’; set, Lk 9 47 as 
a 4 K)ve (for ‘set by ’ = esteem, see SET); lay, 1 Co 
l(> a ‘let every one of you lay by him’ {nap la\rr$). 
Evidently of the same meaning also is ‘by’ in the 
phrases ‘ by the sea side’ Mt 13 1 ; ‘ h} r a river side’ 
Ac 1C 13 ; ‘by the highway side’ Mk 10 46 ; and ‘by 
the way side’ Mt 13 4 (all napd). Then the word 
‘side’gets dropped, and wo have the phrase ‘by 
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the way,’ very common in Eng. of the 17th cent, 
and earlier; as Dt ll 80 ‘by the way where the sun 
gootli down’ (TH ; Lk 1() 4 ‘salute no man by 
the wav’ (/card rrjv obbv, KV ‘on the way’); Sir 8* 5 
‘ Travel not by the way with a bold fellow’ (iv 65^3, 
RV ‘ in the way ’); of. 2 P 3 1 ‘ by way of remem¬ 
brance’ {iv virofj.v7)(reL f RV ‘by putting you in re¬ 
membrance’) ; and Shaks. Jtu. Ca:s. II. i. 218— 
'Now, good Mctelhis, go along by him,’ 
where Pope, mistaking the phrase, changed ‘by’ 
into ‘to,’ and was followed by other early editors. 
In the same drama (III. i. IGi) Shaks. puts a play 
upon the word into the mouth of Antony, who says 
to Cajsar’s murderers — 

‘No place will please mo so, no mean of death, 

As bore by Ciosar and by you cut off.' 

2. In such a phrase as ‘go by the way’ ( c.g . 
Job 21 2U ‘ Have ye not asked them that go by the 
way?’) the way is in a sense the means, and tliis is 
believed to have led to the extensive use of ‘by’ 
as the prep, introducing the means, instrument, or 
origin. For this purpose ‘by’ is the tr. of many 
11 eb. and Gr. expressions, ami there is no part of 
the Eng. Bible where we are so liable to be led 
astray, either by an aiehaism (of which one notable 
example will he referred to), or by a mistrans¬ 
lation (of whirl) many examples might be given). 
'The danger is greatest in NT, because of the 
number and variety of the Gr. preps., and also 
because these Gr. preps, are often ulfected by the 
Hebrew. The Revisers have rendered an incal¬ 
culable service by their watchful care in trans¬ 
lating the preps. ; and even when they have not 
been bold enough to disturb familiar but mislead¬ 
ing renderings, they have nearly always indicated 
the correct tr. in the margin. Tims in Jn l 8 * 10 
‘All things were made by him,’ ‘The world was 
made by him’ (AV, RV, but RVm through, Gr. 
5i’ aiirov ); while in He G 7 ‘herbs meet for them by 
whom it is dressed’ (even AVm gives 'for whom,’ 
RV text ‘for whose sake,’ Gr. <V ovs). The most 
important and treacherous archaism is the use of 
‘ by,’ which now denotes the agent, to express the in¬ 
strument , t lie agent being expressed by ‘ of.’ Thus 
we read, Mt 4 l ‘Then was Jesus led up of the 
Spirit (\nrb rod tt vevn<xTos) into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil’ {vnb too 5ia/36\ov ); but in 
v. 4 ‘ Man shall not live by bread alone’ [Itt’ dpry) ; 
again in 2-- ‘ being warned of God in a dream ’; 
but v.' 23 ‘which was spoken by the prophets’ (5ia 
tQv Trpo<pT)Tuv, the prophets being the channel 
of communication, RVm ‘ through the prophets ’). 
Liglitfoot [Fresh Ferision of NT, pp. 132 fk) 
emphasizes the importance of this distinction, 
pointing out that it atleets the doctrines of In¬ 
spiration and the Person of Christ. ‘ Wherever 
tne sacred writers have occasion to quote or to 
refer to OT, they invariably apply the prop. 5m, 
as denoting instrumentality, to tne lawgiver, or 
the prophet, or the psalmist, while they reserve 
u 7 ro, as signifying the primary motive agency to 
God himself’; thus Mt l 5 * 3 ‘that it might he ful¬ 
filled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet’ 
(i/7r5 [roe] Kvplov 5id rod i rpotp^rov, RV ‘ by tne Lord 
through the prophet’). Again, ‘the prep, which 
is especially applied to the office of the "Divine 
Word is 5td.’ But here we have to deal with not 
only an archaic meaning of the prep, ‘by,’ but 
also with a capricious use of it in the AV. Thus 
Jn 1 H * 10 ‘ All things were made by him,’ ‘ The world 
was made by him’ (both 5 C avrov); v. 7 ‘that all 
men through him might believe’ (5d airrou), and v. 17 
‘grace and truth came by Jesus Christ’ (5m 'lyaod 
XpurroO). The fact is that about I Gil the word 
‘ by ’ was losing its special sense of instrumentality,* 
anil there are a few clear examples ot its employ¬ 
ment to express the primary source or agent, as 


I Mt 22 31 ‘ have ye not rend that which was spoken 
unto you by God?’ [orb rod OeoD) where all the 
previous versions have ‘of God.’ (See Of.) 

3. ‘Two by two,’ ‘three by three,’ means two 
beside two, three beside three. But in older Eng. 
these phrases were frequently shortened; thus 
1 Co 14* 7 ‘ let it he by two [Kara oi>o) or at most by 
three ’; Lk l) u ‘by fifties in a company’ (RV ‘in 

| companies, about fifty each’); so 1 K 5 14 ‘by 
courses,’ 2 K 5* ‘ by companies.’ And this idea of 
nearness is present in certain fig. expressions of 
time, as 1 8 25“* ‘ if I leave of all that pertain to 
him by the morning light’; Ex 22-’* ‘ by that ( = by 
the time that) the sun goeth down’; even in the 
phrase ‘by the space of,* where the meaning is 
during, as Ac 13* 1 ‘by (RV ‘for’) the space of 
forty years.’ 

4. As nearness suggests compaiison, such ex¬ 
pressions as ‘set by,’ ‘set light by’ are easily under¬ 
stood. (See Skt. ) But from this, * by* came to be 
used after verbs of thinking, knowing, etc. in the 
sense of ‘ about,’ as Shaks. All's Well , v. iii. 237— 

'By him, and by this woman here, what know you?' 

Then this passed into the meaning of against, of 
which there is a probable* example in 1 Co 4 4 ‘ I 
know nothing by myself’ (RV ‘against myself’). 
Cf. Eoxe, Pawl' of Martyrs: ‘Thou hast spoken 
evil words by the queen . . ‘No man living upon 
earth can prove any such things by me’ ; Sander¬ 
son, Works, ii. 37, * Ear be it from us to judge 
men’s hearts, or to condemn men for that we know 
not by them.’ J. HASTINGS. 

BY AND BY.—In earlier versions ‘by and by’ is 
the usual tr. of evOus or cvOtios, as it then con¬ 
sistently meant immediately. Thus Latimer in 
one of his sermons says, ‘ the clapper brake, and 
we could not get it mended by and by ; we must 
tarry till we can have it done. It shall he mended 
as shortly as may be.’ But about 1G11 this 
meaning was passing away.t ‘ The inveterate pro¬ 
crastination of men,’ says Trench, ‘ had caused it 
fo designate a remoter term ; even ns “ presently” 
does not any longer mean “at this present,” hut 
“in a little while.” ’ So AV retains ‘ by and by’ 
only in four places, Mt J3'* 1 (cvOus, RV ‘straight¬ 
way’), Lk 17 7 (ebOlws, RV ‘straightway’), 21“ 
[euUt fu>s, RV ‘immediately’), Mk G* 5 (<r£anr^s, RV 
‘forthwith’). J. Hastings. 

BYWAY.—Only Jg 5 6 ‘the travellers walked 
through by waj T s’ (niSp^PV. nirnx ; AVm and RVm 
‘crooked ways,’ which is Coverdale/s tr. Moore 
points out that both words are in Mishnic Ileb. 
used tropically of tortuous conduct; but he be¬ 
lieves that here the first word, rrirrjx, is erroneously 
repeated from the preceding line to the detriment 
of both the poetical expression and the rhythm ; he 
translates ‘those who travelled the roads went by 
roundabout paths’). In Eng. as in lieb. the word 
signifies, not a side road merely, but a secret path, 
a path to take in seeking to escape observation. 
Thus Spenser, F.Q. I. i. 28— 

* That, path he Kept which beaten was most plafne, 

Ne ever would to any bye-way bend.* 

Hence the transition was easy to tortuous conduct, 
iis Coverdalc’s tr. of Is 57 17 ‘lie turneth him self, 
and foloweth ye by way e of bis owne hurt.* 

RV introduces ‘ bypaths’ in Jer 18 lfi (rorm), AV, 

1 paths’). J. Hastings. 

* Probable, for this moaning of ‘ by/ though never common, is 
clearly made out; but the Gr. being i/ u.ou>tu (Vulg. wihi) one is 
not certain that Timbale, whom the others follow, did not miss 
lhe meaning, and translate the word as an instrumental dative. 

t Tmdale and the Gen. Bible have ‘ by and bv ’ in many places 
in which AV has ‘ immediately.’ Thus Mk l** 1 ' the fever for- 
soke hir by and by’ (Wye. ‘anoon/ Uliom. 'incontinent, but 
Gov. and the rest as AV); so 2 12 4°, Lk G 4 ^, Jn 6 21 , etc. 
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C. —This symbol is used in critical notes on the 
Text of ()T and 1ST to indicate the readings of the 
Codex Ephraemi Syri rescriptus in the National 
Library .at l’aris. 'The IMS is assigned to tlie 5th 
cent. Tiseheudorf, on somewhat slender grounds, 
suggests Egypt as its birthplace. In the 6th cent, 
the NT was carefully revised by the first corrector 
(C u ). In the same or in the succeeding century 
some changes were introduced in the OT (C>). 
Tiseheudorf hazards a conjecture that during this 
period of its history the MS was in Palestine. 
By the 9th cent., at any rate, it had found its way 
to Constantinople, and there the NT came into the 
hands of a second corrector ((/*) who revised the 
MS for liturgical use. 

In the 12th cent, the MS must have been taken 
to pieces, the separate sheets of vellum sponged 
over to obliterate the original writing, and then a 
certain mini her of the shorts used again to receive 
a Greek translation of some works of Ephraim 
the Syrian. Hence its description as a codex 
rescriptus or palimpsest. After the fall of Con- 
stantinonle in 1*155 the MS was taken into Italy, 
and iinaily passed into the hands of Catherine de 
Medici. At her death it became the property of the 
French Royal Library. Its real value was not recog¬ 
nised at first. It was not till the end of the lOth 
cent, that the older writing attracted attention. 
In 1716 llentley set Wetstein to work at a syste¬ 
matic collation. In 1854 the MS was chemically 
treated to intensify the ancient writing on the 
whole with good effect. Still the task of deciphering 
the faded letters calls for extraordinary patience I 
and skill; and Tiseheudorf deserves unstinted 
praise for the edition that he published (Leipzig 
1843 ami 1ST)) as the result of ten months’ hard 
work in the Library at Paris. 

The MS contains at present 209 leaves, written 
in single columns : 64 contain fragments of Job, 
Proverbs, Eccles., Wis. of Sol., Sirach, and Canticles ; 
145 contain large portions (not quite two-thirds of 
the whole) of NT, including fragments from every 
book except 2 Jn and 2 Th. The Ammonian sec¬ 
tions are marked in the margin of the Gospels, and 
the list of chapters at the beginning of St. Luke 
and St. John are preserved. There are no indica¬ 
tions of chapters in the other books of the NT. 
Hort lias shown that there is reason to believe 
that. Rev was transcribed from a separate exemplar, 
consisting of about P20 small leaves ( Intr . p. 26S). 

J. O. F. Murray. 

C.--A symbol used in criticism of Hex. by 
Dillinann to signify the work of the Jahwist (J); 
by Sclmltz for that of the Klohist (F). See 
llEXATKUCH. 

CAB.— See Weights and Measures. 

CABBON (j^5), Jos 15 40 . -A town of Judah near 
Eglon. The name has not been recovered. 

CABIN is used once in AV in the obsol. sense of 
a prison cell, Jer 37 16 * When Jeremiah was entered 
into the dungeon, and into the cabins’ (nV:q [all], 
something vaulted , from n^n to bend; AVm, ltV 
‘cells’). The word is rare in this sense, hut in 
frequent use for a hermit’s cell, as Caxton, Chron. 
Enxf. ccliv. 329, ‘ They put hym in a Gabon and his 
chapelyne for to shryue hym.’ J. Hastings. 

CABUL (V*3$), Jos 19 27 , 1 K 9 1# . — A town of 


Asher on the border of Zebulun. The district was 
ceded by Solomon to Tyre. Prob. the large village 
Kabul K. of Acco. See SlVP, vol. i. sheet v. 

C. K. CONDER. 

CAESAR (K aiaap ).—-This name was adopted by 
Octavius, subsequently known as Augustus, after 
the death of his uncle Julius Cn\sar, and passed on 
to his successors as the ollieial designation of the 
Homan emperors, until the third century A.D., 
when it came to be used for the junior partners in 
the government, in distinction from the title 
Augustus, which was reserved for the supreme 
rulers. No name was ready at hand to describe 
the unique ollice of the real autocrat in a nominal 
republic. While the word ‘king’ was hated at 
Rome on account of its associations with the 
legendary history of the city, and despised by the 
victorious geneials who were familiar with it as the 
title of defeated Oriental rulers, the fame of Julius 
C.esar suggested the use of his name by his heir. 

The following Caesars fall within NT times ;— 


Augustus 

R.O. 31-A.D 

Tiberius . 

a.d. 14-37. 

Gaius (Caligula) 

„ 37-41. 

Claudius . 

„ 41-54. 

Nero 

,, 54-68. 

Galba 

„ 68-09. 

Otlio 

„ 69. 

Vi tell ins . 

„ 69. 

Vespasian 

t > 69-79. 

Titus 

„ 79-81. 

Domitian 

„ 81-96. 


Four of these are referred to in NT, viz. 
Augustus (Lk 2 1 ), Tiberius (Lk 3 1 ), Claudius (Ac 
11"* IS-’), Nero (Ph 4' 22 , 2 Ti 4 16 - ]7 ). Augustus was 
ruling when Jesus Christ was horn, and continued 
to rule until He was about eighteen years of ago ; 
Tiberius was emperor during the remainder of llis 
time of obscurity, Hispublic ministry, 11 is death and 
resurrection. Although our Lord accepted the title 
of king (Jn 18 s7 ), and admitted that lie was the 
Messiah (Mk 8 ,jy - ao , Jn 4“ 5 * -°), He never came into 
contlict with the political claims of the ruling 
Ca»sar. The Gospel record mentions only one 
occasion on which He touched on those claims, and 
on that occasion it was because they had been 
forced on llis notice (Mk 12 14 ' 17 ). The coin for which 
He then called was a denarius with the image and 
legend of Tibeiius upon it (see Money), and His 
judgment was to the ('fleet that the acceptance of 
this coin by the Jews was a sign that they 
admitted the Homan rule over them, under whicn 
circumstances they were morally hound to render 
Ciusar his dues, not forgetting the duos of God. In 
the Fourth Gospel the Jews threaten Pilate with 
a charge of disloyalty to Crcaar (Tiberius), and 
describe the claims of Jesus to be a king as 
amounting to sedition against Cfesar; and the 
priests, who represent the ancient aristocratic 
rulers of Israel, expressly declare that they have 
no king but Caesar (Jn 19 ,a,la ). Caligula is not 
referred to in the NT. His time coincides with 
the early ministry of St. Paul. Aquila and 
Priscilla are stated to have come from Italy to 
Corinth in consequence of a decree of Claudius 
(the fourth Cmsar) banishing all Jews from Rome 
(Ac 18 u . See Claudius). Since Nero was in power 
when St. Paul was arrested at Jerusalem, it was to 
him that the apostle, as a Roman citizen (Ac 22 517 * M ), 
appealed from the local tribunal at Caesarea (Ac 
25*' 12 ). The right of appeal to Caesar was allowed 
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to citizens, but not to provincials (Pliny, Epis. x. 
96 (al. 97); Schiirer, 11JP I. ii. p. 59; Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht , 3rd ed. pp. 255-257). The Apoc. appears 
to contain frequent obscure allusions to the Caesars, 
and especially to Nero, one passage (Rev 17 10 ) 
seeming to point to the first seven emperors, anil 
in such a way as to suggest that the book must 
have been written under the sixth (Galba). 

Literature. —Dion Cassius, Suetonius, Tacitus; Capes, The 
Early Empire ; Merivale, History of the Homans under the 
Empire ; Duruy, History of Home (ed. by Malm tty); IT. Schiller, 
Geschichle der romischen Kaiscrzeit ; Hertzberg, Geschichte deg 
romischen Kaiserreiches. \y < A DENE Y. 

CESAR’S HOUSEHOLD. — This phrase occurs 
with a mark of emphasis in the salutations sent 
from St. Paul’s friends at Rome to the Church at 
Philippi, where we read, ‘All the saints salute you, 
especially they that are of Caesar s household (pdXiara 
St oi 4 k tt]s Kaiaapos olida s, Ph 4" 2 ). The domus or 
familia Caesar is included the whole imperial house¬ 
hold, and extended to the attendants of the emperor 
in the provinces as well as at Rome. Lightfoot 
gives a list of some of these, from which it is 
evident that the phrase contains no indication of 
the rank of the persons to whom it refers. They 
may have been courtiers of high position; the 
execution of Titus Flavius Clemens, a man of 
consular rank and cousin to the emperor, and the 
banishment of his wife Flavia Domitilla, the 
emperor’s niece, and her daughter Pontia, by 
Domitian, for the vague crimes, contemtissimte 
inertias (Suet. c. 15), atheism ( aOforrjs ), and in¬ 
clination to Jewish customs (Dion. Cass, lxvii. 14), 
have suggested the probable opinion that these 
people were Christians. Still, most probably in 
the time of St. Paul the Christian members ot the 
imperial household were slaves, or freedmen of 
humble position. The apostle’s association with 
the soldiers who guarded him may have led to the 
introduction of the gospel to the palace attendants, 
although the statement that the prisoners were 
put under the Praetorian guard (Ac 28 16 AV) is 
absent from the best MSS. The imperial house¬ 
hold must have constituted so large a proportion of 
the population of Rome that there is nothing sur¬ 
prising in the fact that some of its members came 
into contact with Christian teachers. The interest¬ 
ing fact is that converts were won from so frightful 
a circle of dissoluteness as the court of Nero 
(Suetonius, Nero , 28, 29). The names of a number 
of the imperial attendants of this period having 
been recovered from sepulchral monuments among 
the columbaria in the neighbourhood of the Appian 
Way, Lightfoot pointed out the identity of some 
of these names with several that occur in the 
list of salutations in Ro 16, viz. Amplias, Urbanus, 
Stachys, Apelles, Narcissus, Tryphama, Tryphosa, 
Patrobas (Patrobins), Philologus, Julia (Julius). 
The probability that the last chapter of Ro is 
really part of an Ep. to the Ephesians deprives 
these coincidences of their supposed value. Most 
of the names are not uncommon. 

Literature.— Lightfoot, Philippians, n. on ‘Cmaar’s House¬ 
hold’; Conybcare and Howson, St. Paul , oh. xxvi. ; Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Trav . p. 353; Wcizsiieker, A pout.. Aqc (Eng. tr.), 

ii- W. F. AdKNEY. 

CJESAREA (KaurapeJa), Ac 10 1 * 24 21 8 23 23 -—The 
city N. of Jaffa, on the seashore, orig. called Strato’s 
Tower, rebuilt by Herod the Great, tho capital of 
Jiuhea under the Procurators, and w here St. Paul 
was imprisoned. It was famous for its port, which 
Josephus compares with the Pine us, though the 
latter w r as very much larger (Ant. xv. ix. 6). Tho 
present ruins include the avails of the ancient city, 
and within them those of a much smaller town 
of the twelfth cent., with walls rebuilt in the 
thirteenth by St. Louis. The cathedral, of which 
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only foundations remain, appears to stand on the 
site of tho temple raised by Herod to Augustus 
(Jos. Ant. XV. ix. 6; Wars, I. xxi. 7). On tho S., 
outside the mediaeval town, are ruins apparently of 
a large theatre close to the shore. On the E. is a 
cursus, with a fine goal of granite, now overthrown. 
Two aqueducts from Carmel brought tho waters of 
the Zerka, or Crocodile River, to the city. They are 
Rom. work, with round arches, running over the 
swamps, and a tunnel through tho dill's, with rock- 
cut staircases descending in wells. A few Bosnian 
colonists have houses in tho ruins. Ciesarea w f as a 
bishopric from the fourth to the thirteenth cent. 
A.D., of which the most celebrated bishop was 
Eusebius. In NT times it bad a mixed population, 
and conflicts between the Jews and their fellow- 
citizens were frequent. On the outbreak of the great 
war, the Jewish population was massacred (,J US . 
Wars , IT. xviii. 1, vn. viii. 7 ; Sduircr, IIJP n. i. 
86 f.). It was also the scene of a Moslem massacre 
when taken by the Crusaders in A.D. 1101. For full 
account, and plans of the ruins, see BWP, vol. ii. 
sheet x. See also Ncubauer, G(’og. Taint-, s.v. 

C. R. CONDKR. 

CJESAREA PHILIPPI (Ka laapda. 7 ) 4 , l\(7T7TOl', 
‘Ctesarea of Philip’).--It was so named to dis¬ 
tinguish it from Caesarea Palest-ina on tho sea- 
coast. It possibly appears in the OT as Baal- 
gad, but its history for us begins w ith Herod the 
Great. (For suggested identification with Dan, 
see Smith, Hist. Grog. p. 480.) 

No spot in Palestine can compare with this in 
romantic beauty. It stands on a triangular 
terrace 1150 ft. above sea-level, cut off from 
Hernion by Wady Khashabeh, and bounded on the 
8. by Wady Za'arch. Abundant waiter produces 
luxuriant vegetation, fertile fields stretch away 
to westward, while groves of stately poplars, great 
oaks, and lowlier evergreens surround the place 
with perennial charm. Tho fortress lyd'at e$- 
Subcibeh , or Jfal'at Banins, crowms the bill behind 
the village. A position of great antiquity and of 
enormous strength, its possesion has ahvays been 
essential to the bolding of the western meadow-. 
The old city w-as surrounded by a strong wall, 
flanked by massive towers, and protected by a 
ditch on the east. North of the village, in the 
face of a steep rock, is Magharct lias en-Ncba\ 
‘Cave of the fountainhead.’ ‘Very deep and full 
of still water’ in the days of Josephus, the crumb¬ 
ling rock has filled tho cavern. Tho waters rise 
all along the base of the gravel bank in front, and, 
gathering together, rush away in arrowy streaks 
between hanks of evergreen, under the arch of an 
old Roman bridgo; then, as becomes ‘ the de¬ 
scender’ (prvn), plunge down a narrow ravine, and, 
taking the stream from Wady Za'areh , How on ‘ to 
join the brimming river’ from Tell el-Iyadi in the 
plain. West of the spring, on a projecting crag, 
is a small shrine of EUKhudr , that strange object 
of Oriental reverence identified with St. George 
and also with tho prophet Elijah. Away to the 
N.E. rises the mighty bulk of llermon, culminat¬ 
ing in tho snowy crest full 8000 ft. above the spring. 

Baal-gad—the god of good fortune—gave place 
to the Grecian Pan. The scene of his worship at 
the fountain w r as called the Paneion (rb Uavciov, Jos. 
Ant. XV. x. 3), whence the whole district took 
the name of Paneas, Ilai/edj (Ant. ibid.). Zenodorus 
dying at Antioch, Augustus gave this region to 
Ileroil (15.C. 20), who built here a temple of white 
marble in honour of his benefactor. Philip, to whom 
it passed as part of the tetrarchy of Traehonitia, 
enlarged and beautified the town, and in compli¬ 
ment to the emperor called it Caesarea, adding ‘of 
Philip,’ to distinguish it from his father’s town, and 
also, no doubt, to secure the memory of his own 
name. Its great and abiding interest, however, is 
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derived from the visit of our Lord, and the amazing 
event witnessed by these silent hills(Mt 1G 13 , Mk %' n ). 
Agrippa II. called the eity Neronias (Ant. XX. ix. 
4); and, as is proved from the city’s coins, this 
name, with Caesarea, survived some time. Paneas 
then again asserts itself with Caesarea, and finally 
Caesarea disappears, and Paneas takes permanent 
possession in the Arabic form of Banins, for the 
Arabs have no p. Vespasian and his army found 
refreshment hero before their descent on the Sea 
of Galileo (BJ III. ix. 7). After the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Titus Caesar hero ‘ exhibited all sorts 
of shows,’ many of the captives being destroyed by 
wild beasts, and others forced to slay each other 
in gladiatorial displays (BJ vii. ii. 1). Later it 
became the seat of a bishop, under Antioch. Its 
bishops were present at tho councils of Nictea, A.D. 
325; Chalcedon, A.D. 451, etc. In the stormy history 
of the crusades the town and castle played an im¬ 
portant part, Eusebius (bk.vi. 18) mentions a Chris¬ 
tian tradition that the woman healed of an issue 
of blood (Lk 8 43 ) was a native of Banifts, her house 
being shown, with statues representing the event. 

The modern village consists of about fifty houses, 
occupied by Moslems. There are few antiquities. 
Fragments of broken columns and carved stones, 
a Homan aqueduct nearly buried in refuse, part of 
the old walls and castle, and several niches in the 
rock over the spring, are practically all that 
remain of the splendours of olu Caesarea Philippi. 

\V. Ewing. 

CAGE (mS^), Jcr 5 27 .—The houses of the rich, 
hIu fled with craftily-obtained wealth and articles 
of luxury, are compared to a cage full of birds. 
The reference in tho previous verse to bird-traps 
would at first suggest that ‘cage’ here continues 
tho thought of fowling, but the stress laid on the 
fulness or the houses points perhaps to a wicker- 
case or crate full of pigeons and fowls. This is a 
common market sight in the East: the crate 
being literally stuffed, and tho birds craning their 
nocks out at every opening to get breath and 
escape oppression. The meaning of ‘cage’ is sup¬ 
ported by tho cage (KdproiWos) of Sir 1 I ao , which is 
the Arab, hartal ‘ hamper’ of the present day. 

‘ Cage’ in Rev 18 2 (^uXcikt)) means ‘hold,’ i.e . 
‘prison’ (EVin), or the word may have here an 
accent of mockery, representing the owls and bats 
as mounting guard over the traditions of the past. 
No one would th ink of putting ‘ unclean and hateful ’ 
birds in a cage or crate, as they were unfit for food 
and too ill-omened for ornament. 

G. M. Mackie. 

CAIAPHAS (Kcud^as), more correctly ‘Joseph C.* 
(cf. ‘Joseph called Barsabbas,’ Ac l 23 ), appointed 
high priest of the Jews by the Rom. procurator 
Valerius Gratus (predecessor of Pontius Pilate), and 
removed by Vitellius A.D. 37 (Jos. Ant. xvm. ii. 2, 
iv. 3). G. was son-in-law to Annas (A nanus), 
high priest A.D. 7-14. Some confusion has arisen 
from Lk 3' J ‘ in the high priesthood of Annas and 
C.,’ and Ac 4° ‘Annas the high priest and C.’ (cf. 
Mk l(j 7 ), as well as Jn 18 19 * 22 where ‘the high 
priest’ almost certainly designates Annas. (For 
explanation of this usago of terms see Annas, 
Sanhedrin.) The chief priests were at this period 
mostly Sadducees (Ac 4 1 f> 17 , cf. Jos. Ant. XV. ix. 3), 
and in the final conflict with Jesus they played a 
more prominent part than the Pharisees, as they 
did also in the subsequent persecution of the 
apostles. When the popularity of Jesus had 
received a powerful impulse from the raising of 
Lazarus, C. was the leading spirit at the council 
which was held to devise measures to stem the popu¬ 
lar current (Jn 1 l 49ff ). His counsel was to put Jesus 
to death before a tumult of the people should bring 
down upon the nation the vengeance of the Romans. 
His action upon this occasion illustrates his char¬ 


acteristic disregard of justice and religion, and 
shows with what adroitness ho could hide self- 
interest under the cloak of patriotism. But there 
was a deeper meaning in his words than he was 
conscious of; and the evangelist finds in them 
a high-priestly prophecy of the atonement (vv. 51 * 03 ; 
cf. Ex 28 30 , Nu 27 21 )—with which may be compared 
similar unconscious testimonies in Mt 27 25, 87 and 
Mk 15 31 . The policy which C. advocated at this 
meeting, he was largely instrumental in carrying 
out. It was in ‘ the court of the high priest who 
was called C.’ that ‘ the chief priests and elders’ 
resolved to take Jesus ‘ by subtilfy ’—with the 
help of Judas (Mt 2G 3 - 4 * 14 ‘ ia ); and it was C. that 
took the leading part in the trial of Jesus at the 
nocturnal meeting held immediately after the 
private examination before Annas (Jn 18 24 , Mt 
26 r,7 Gt} ). The procedure under C.’s presidency was 
a travesty of justice, and while they ‘sought false 
witness against him,’ Jesus kept silence; even 
| when challenged by C. to speak,—till the latter, 
despairing of establishing any relevant charge by 
means of witnesses, solemnly adjured Jesus to say 
whether He was ‘ the Christ, the Son of God.’ At 
once the unfaltering answer came (although tho 
speaker knew that He would have to seal His 
testimony with His blood), whereupon C., with an 
affectation of pious horror, rent his garments, 
saying, ‘ He hath spoken blasphemy . . . What 
think ye?’ — to which ‘they answered, He is 
worthy of death,’—a sentence that was ratified 
next morning at a formal meeting of the Sanhe¬ 
drin (Mt 27‘* 2 ; Jn 18 2H ). After this C. is only 
once mentioned by name in the NT (Ac 4 rt ), associ¬ 
ated with ‘as many as were of the kindred of the 
high priest’ in the trial of Peter and .John ; but in 
all probability he is ‘ the high priest’ of Ac 5 17 * 21, 37 
7 1 9‘, who continues to persecute the Church. 

J. A. M‘Clymont. 

CAIN (}'p), Firstborn of the first pair (Gn 4 1 ). 
As murderer C. marks a further stage in the down¬ 
ward course of the fallen race, while he also 
foreshadows its material progress. The name, 
which J derives from the mother’s joyful ex¬ 
clamation at the Acquisition’ of a man-child (nip 
procure), may also have suggested the secondary 
notion of the man of blood (pp a spear). A tiller 
of the soil (4-), C. offered a sacrifice of the produce 
of the earth (4 3 ), which, however, was not viewed 
by God with acceptance (4 B ). The ground of the 
divine displeasure has commonly been sought in 
the tardiness of the offering, or in its comparative 
worthlessness,—in the latter case, either because 
he withheld his best, or because of the insufficiency 
of a sacrifice without blood ; but, while the spirit 
of 0. may well be supposed to have expressed itself 
in delay and niggardliness, the text does not carry 
us beyond the prophetic idea that the offering, 
owing to the character and inward disposition of 
C., could not please God (cf. He ll 4 ). As to the 
manner in which God intimated His rejection of 
the sacrifice, the narrative is also silent, though 
the analogy of the primitive history suggests 
various forms of the revelation — especially the 
audible voice of God, or the refusal of the consum¬ 
ing fire. Wrothful and dejected at the slighting 
of his gifts, C. is rebuked by God (4 fl * 7 ), who 
teaches him that joy (forgiveness ?) is the reward 
of well-doing, but the penalty of wrong-doing the 
temptation to further sin. # 'I'he guilt of the fratri¬ 
cide is aggravated by premeditation in LXX and 

* So substantially tho received text and rendering. Many 
modern scholars translate : ' Is it not so that, whether thou 
bring 1 fair gifts, or bring: them not, sin lies at the door?'— but 
do violence to the key-word (riN^) without any clear gain to 
the sense. LXX reads; ovx 'toe* ip&uf vp6ert*tyx*}(, ipdeSf pi*} 
inkvt, r.pictpTif ; tifCxa.e'ov— a variation got by slightly changing a 
word in the Heb. (' at the door'), but this reading seems to miss 
the point by discovering the fault in ceremonial irregularity. 
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other versions, where C. is represented as inviting 
Abel to go with him into the held (4 H ). As the 
motive of the murder, jealousy is .sufficient, without 
following Jewish scholastics in supposing disputes 
about religion or property. More hardened than 
Adam, C. would conceal his guilt, but is convicted 
by the voice of the shed blood which cries from the 
ground (4 10 ); and, agreeably to his deeper guilt, 
the curse which is upon the earth, by which it had 
been made an instrument of punishment, is further 
heightened (4 la ). Adam is driven from Eden, Cain 
from tillage-land. Afraid for his life, which he 
feels to be forfeited, C. is vouchsafed the pro¬ 
tection of the threat of a sevenfold vengeance and 
of a special si^n (4 18 ). By the sign has been 
understood a miracle wrouglit in confirmation of 
the promise of protection, or a reiterated miracle 
which in time of need might deter or terrify an 
assailant, c.g. a lightning flash, or intermittent 
signs of leprosy ; but the idea rather appears to 
be that a permanent physical brand was imprinted, 
which would identify him to his kind, to whom 
by report his crime, and the will of Cod concern¬ 
ing him, were sufliciently known. It is further 
related that C. went fortn into the land of Nod or 
Wanderland (4 16 ), where, consistently enough with 
OT social ideals, if not with C.’sdoom of vagabond¬ 
ism, the first city is built by the first murderer (4 17 ). 

The NT allusions to C. (besides He 11 4 ; 1 Jn 3 19 , 
Jude 11 ) are very general, referring simply to the 
spirit of his life as the antithesis to Christian 
faith and brotherly love. The vindication of C. 
was undertaken by the Cainites (of. Epiphanius 
adv. Hcrrescs , i. 3, 38), who represented him as 
possessed of a dignity, power, and enlightenment 
superior to Abel — a phenomenon which is not 
without its parallels in modern pleas for the 
emancipation of the modern man from the self-sacri- 
licing ethics of Christianity. The many problems 
raised by the narrative were a fertile theme for 
the Jewish rabbis. The tradition that C. was 
slain by an arrow from the bow of Lamech, who 
mistook: him for a wild beast, and thereafter killed 
his youthful son who had misled him, is a fanciful 
structure reared by the same hands on the founda¬ 
tion of Lamcch’s wild song. 

The history of C. and Abel belongs in substance 
to the Jahwistic section of the Pentateuch (J, Dill- 
mann’s C), which may be concisely described as a 
body of tradition edited in the light of prophetic 
revelation. That the story was not found by the 
writer in its present setting, but was transferred 
by him from a later situation to the primeval 
period, is argued on various grounds—that its dis¬ 
tinction of farmer and shepherd, and also of fruit- 
offerings and animal sacrifices, cannot have been 
primitive, much less the building of a city, and 
especially that it assumes the existence on the 
earth of a widely-distributed population. On the 
other hand, it must be said that none of the 
problems are absolutely insoluble, with the pre¬ 
suppositions of the history as it lies before us. 
Possibly, Assvriology may throw more light on 
the question by discovering fresh points of con¬ 
tact between the OT and the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions. According to Budde, it is constructed on the 
basis of hints in the genealogies and patriarchal 
narratives. What remains unaffected by criticism 
is the prophetic inspiration manifested in the repre¬ 
sentation of God’s holiness and long-sufforing, in 
the analysis of the guilty heart, and in the know¬ 
ledge of the rapid diffusion of the principle of sin, 
and its tendency to steadily increasing hemousness 
as manifested in outward act. 

Literature. —See esr>. Dillmann, Generis; Delifczsch, New 
Com. on Generis; Budde, IHhlische Urgeschichte; Ryle, Early 
Narratives of Generis. For Jewish speculation, Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Judenthum, W. P. PATERSON. 


CAIN AN (Kaci/dr, Wll Maivd/j.). —1. The son of 
Enos and father of Mahalaleel (i,k 3 s7 * 38 ). See 
Kenan. 2. The son of Arphaxad (Bk 3 30 , which 
follows LXX of tin 10‘ 4 ll 1 -). The name is 
wanting in the Heb. text of the last two passages. 
See Genealogy. 

CAKE.— See Bread. 

CALAH (n^p).—The name of a city mentioned in 
Gn 10 11 as having been founded by Nimrod, or by 
Asshur; for the rendering of the ItVm ‘ Out of 
that land went forth Asshur,’ is by many scholars 
preferred to that of the BV text, ‘ Out of that land 
he ( i.e . Nimrod) went forth into Assyria.’ C. is 
here spoken of, together with Nineveh, Kehoboth- 
Ir, and ltesen, as having been built, according to 
Heb. tradition, in the earliest ages of Assyr. history. 

This city of C. was one of the four cities which 
together formed the huge city of Nineveh. Its 
ruins were discovered by Bayard beneath the 
mounds which had gone by the name of NimrOd, 
lying some 20 miles S. of Ninevch-Kouyunjik, and 
occupying the 8. portion of the V-shaped piece of 
country at the junction of the Tigris and the 
Greater Zab. 

The impression produced by the passage in 
Genesis is that Nineveh and the adjacent towns 
were founded at an age long previous to the time 
of Abraham. But we gather from the cuneiform 
inscriptions that the real founder of Nineveh was 
Shalmaneser I. (rt.c. 1300), and that he was the 
builder of C. (Kalliu), the southern suburb of the 
great Assyr. capital. C., after the death of its 
founder, seems to have been allowed to fall into 
neglect until the days of Assur-na^ir-pal (c. H.C. 
880), who practically rebuilt it. lie surrounded it 
with a massive wall, on the N. side of which alone 
are the traces of 58 towers. He erected in it 
beautiful temples and palaces; by a canal he led 
the water of the Greater Zab into the midst of the 
city, and adorned its banks with lovely fruit- 
gardens and vineyards. But the principal building 
of all seems to have been his own palace (called 
the N.W. palace), the walls of which were covered 
with superb bas-reliefs, representing the king en¬ 
gaged in his duties as priest and warrior. The 
remains of these splendid works of art were care¬ 
fully excavated under the superintendence of 
Bayard, George Smith, and Itassam; and they 
present to the visitor of the British Museum the 
most striking extant memorial of the art and 
magnificence of the ancient Assyr. empire. To 
the E. of the N.W. palace, Shalmaneser IT., son 
and successor of Assur-na^ir-pal, built another 
palace, known as the central, in which was 
found the famous ‘ black obelisk,’ containing the 
memorials of Shalmaneser, and the inscription 
beginning with the words that have been de¬ 
ciphered as ‘tribute of Jehu son of Omri.’ This 
was also the palace and residence of the Tiglath- 
pileser of whom we read in Scripture. But it was 
pulled down by Esar-haddon (B.C. 681), who used 
the materials to erect his own, the S.W., palace; 
and a fourth smaller building, on the S.E., was 
begun by Assur-itil-ilani, the last but one of the 
Assyr. kings. 

All these buildings were raised upon the huge 
palace-hill, a gigantic terrace made of bricks and 
faced with stone, 40 feet above the river bed, at the 
S.W. angle of the city wall. The old river bed 
must have flowed close by the W. side of this vast 
structure, access to which, on the city side, was 
obtained by steps. The size of the terrace may be 
appreciated from the fact of the mound measuring 
600 yards (N. and S.) by 400 (E. and W), while the 
mound at its N.W. corner forms a hill 140 feet high. 

After the fall of Nineveh, we hear nothing more 
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of C. in history. The work of exploring its 
wonderful mounds, and of excavating its treasures, 
will always be associated with the name of the 
famous discoverer of the site, Sir 11. Layard. 

Literature. — Sdirarler, COT 2; Riehrn, 11 WB; Smith, DD 2 ; 
Sayce, J1CM, and l'atr. Pal. ; and the art. Ahmuua. 

H. E. Ryle. 

CALAMOLALUS (A KaXa/xtoA<Aos, 1» KaXapwKcLXos), 
1 Es 5 23 .—A corrupt place-name, probably due to a 
conglomeration of the two names bod and llo<lid 
in Ezr 2' 13 (A Auoocjj/, A 6 o, 'A old ; cf. Nell 7 87 ). 

CALAMUS.— See Reed. 

CALCOL (Vb^). —A Judahitc, a descendant of 
Zerah (1 Ch 2 fl ), otherwise described in 1 K 4 31 (where 
AV has Chalcol) as a son of Mahol, famous for 
wisdom, but surpassed by Solomon. 

CALDRON.— See Food. 

CALEB (3^, XaX^/5) is one of the numerous words 
in OT which are used both as the name of an 
individual and the eponym of a family or clan. 
Ace. to the narrative of Mu 13. 14, C. was (alike 
in .TE and 1*) one of the men sent by Moses to 
‘spy out’ the land ; in JE ho is the only one of 
the spies who dissents from the opinion that tho 
Canaanites were too strong to be conquered; 
and to him alone is exemption granted from the 
sentence of exclusion from the Promised Land 
(Nu 14 24 ). In P, Joshua is also named as one of the 
spies ; both are equally faithful, and both have 
praise and promises bestowed upon them (Nu 14 30 ). 
JE’s narrative, which is the older, is followed in 
L>t an q j 0 s 14 «-i 4 ( w here the words ‘and 

concerning tlice’ [v. 6 ] seem to be an editorial 
addition). In tho last-named passage, C. at the 
age of 85 claims from Joshua the fulfilment of 
the promise of Nu 14 24 , and, in answer to his 
application, has Hebron and the neighbouring hill- 
country assigned to him, ‘because that he wholly 
followed the Lord the God of Israel.’ 

The chief interest of the name C. centres, how¬ 
ever, in its use as the eponym of the great family 
of the Kalibbites (Calebit.es). The latter name is 
most probably to be explained as an instance of 
totomism. Tlie Kalibbites were a dog-tribe — 
dog). While the K. became eventually one of the 
most important constituents of the tribe of Judah, 
C. is truly represented in IS25 s (Nabal of the 
house of C.) 30 14 (the Negeb of C.) as distinct 
from Judah. On the other hand, the Chronicler 
traces C.’s descent to the patriarch Judah (1 Ch 2 4, 
0 .». lflir. 42(r.)' aiu j ma k Cfl Jcrahmeel his elder brother. 
The difference between the original and the 
ultimate relation of C. to Judah explains these 
divergent accounts of C.’s descent, which are found 
in different documents belonging to different periods 
and dominated by different motives. While, as we 
have seen, the Chronicler makes him a descendant 
of Judah, ho is called by JE, theKcnizzito (Nu32 la , 
Jos 14 6 - 14 ), or son of Kenaz, like Othniel his 
younger brother (Jos 15 17 , Jg l 13 3 9 - “). This Kenaz 
appears in Gn 36 40 - 43 among tho tribes of Edom, 
and in v . 11 is expressly designated tho grandson of 
Esau. For probable explanation of Caleb-ephratah 
1 Ch 2 24 , see Genealogy. 

Taking all the data together, the course of 
events was probably something like this. The 
Kalibbites, separating from the main stock of the 
Kenizzites, who had their settlements on Mt. Seir, 
penetrated into the hill-country of S. Canaan as far 
as Hebron, I heir relations with Judah were more 
or less friendly at the time of the conquest, and 
ultimately they coalesced with that tribe, and came 
to bo reckoned as one of its chief clans. The 
statements that C. alone spoke hopefully of the 


prospect of conquering Canaan (Nu 13 30 ), and that 
he afterwards received Hebron as the reward of his 
faith (Jos 14 14 ), may contain a reminiscence of 
the circumstance that the Kalibbites penetrated 
into Canaan directly from the S., and before the 
advent of the tribe of Judah. The name of C. 
may still survive in the Wady cl-Kulab , 10 miles 
S. of Hebron. 

. Literature. —Driver, LOT f.8, 77, 103, T)t. 25 f.; Moore, Jud. 
30f.; W. R. Smith, (JTJC 2 279 n., 402, Kinship and Mar. in 
A ral). 200,219 ; Ihulde, liicht. it. Sam. 4 If.; Wollhausen, de Gent, 
rt Pam. Jvd., and Comp. d. Hex. 337 L; Kuerten, llel. Jsr. 
i. 136If., J70fT. ; Graf, der Stamm Simeon , 10-18; henzin^cr, 
Heb. Arch. 293if. J. A. SSELIUE. 

CALENDAR.—See Time. 

CALF, GOLDEN CALF.—i. The use of the word 
‘calf’ in EV to designate the images of Aaron 
and Jeroboam is somewhat misleading. The Heb. 
writers invariably (for IIos 10 B see below) employ 
for this purpose the word ^jy 'cgrl, which, however, 
like the corresponding fern, n^y ‘ eglah , has a 
wider application than our calf. 1’hus we read of 
an 'eglah of three years old (Gn 15 9 ), and of another 
giving milk (Is 7 ai , cf. Hos 1U 11 , Jer 50 11 RV). A 
comparison of Jer 31 18 with Jg 14 18 , where the 
reference is to a young hull and a young cow 
respectively, of an age to be broken to t he plough, 
shows conclusively, apart from considerations 
drawn from the study of comparative religion, 
that 't'gel is the appropriate term for a young bull 
just arrived at maturity. It is a mistake, there¬ 
fore, to suppose that the use of the word to denote 
the images in question is due either to contempt 
on the part of the sacred writers, or to the diminu¬ 
tive size of the images themselves (so most recently 
Bacon, Triple Trad, of the Exodus, p. 134, who 
would translate ‘ little hull ’). The feeling of con¬ 
tempt which Ilosca undoubtedly entertained to¬ 
wards the bull-worship of his countrymen has 
usually been detected in the unique fern, ni 
ps n '3 Hos 10 s MT. Rut the MT is nere certainly 
at fault; for not only do the LXX and Pesh. ver¬ 
sions preserve the sing., lmt the repeated occur¬ 
rence of the sing. masr. suffix in tho rest of tho 
verse unmistakably points to the usual ^y as tho 
original reading. In the LXX the rendering is 
| uniformly p.6ax°*> except in the books of Kings 
! where the fem. o&jxc t\is, a heifer, is adopted. The 
reason for this procedure may perhaps be found in 
the desire of the translator or translators of this 
part of the OT to avoid the use of /xi^os, as sug¬ 
gesting to Egyptian readers the sacred bulls of 
Memphis and Heliopolis. Herodotus and other 
Greek writers, as is well known, designate the 
latter as p.6(rx° l > and in the LXX itself the 
word is applied to Apis (*o *Airiy ... 6 p.6<rx os <rou 
Jer 26 1S [MT 4(i ,fi ]). Tho occurrence of the fem. 
in To 1® (Tjj Baa\ r# San&Xet, Cod. B—but Cod. N r<p 
p6(TX(p KT A) is to bo explained by the favourite 
substitution of for by Jewish doctors (see 
esp. Dillm. in SUznngsbcr . d. Bcrl . Akad ., June 
lSSI, on ‘ Baal with a fem. article ’—cf. Ro II 4 and 
LXX passim). 

ii. Aaron’s Golden Bull.— One of the most 
important incidents which lleb. tradition has 
preserved of the wanderings is that which now 
occupies the 32nd chap, of Exodus. A very 
cursory examination is suilieient to show that 
the narrative in its present form cannot be the 
product of a single pen. Thus («) the author of 
vv. 914 cannot be the author of vv. 80 * 84 ; (b) v. 88 
cannot have been written by the same hand as 
v. 84 ; (c) if the chapter is a unity, the evident sur¬ 
prise of Moses in vv. 18 - 19 is inexplicable after the 
explanation in vv. 7,8 . Without going further into 
the details of the analysis—which in this part of 
Exodus is exceedingly difficult—we may simply 
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remark that the main strand of the narrative is 
almost certainly from the pen of the Ephraimito 
historian, E. Additions thereto have been drawn 
from the other prophetic source, J, not without 
some modifications from the pen of the redactor of 
the two narratives. The main point to note is 
that the historicity of the incident is attested by 
our oldest sources, and confirmed by the author of 
Deuteronomy who based his own narrative (Dt 9 7 - 
10 21 ) on these sources, frequently, indeed, using their 
■ipsi&sima verba (see parallel columns in Driver’s 
Dcut . pp. 113, 114). This conclusion does not 
exclude the possibility that the narrative in re¬ 
ceiving its final literary form may have absorbed 
some reflection of the religious sympathies of the 
writers (see below). 

The following is a rtsumt of the leading features 
of the narrative as now presented:—Becoming 
impatient under the continued absence of their 
leader, the people prevail on Aaron to make a god 
(□yiSx) which should go before them. With the 
material furnished by the golden earrings of the 
women and children ‘ a molten calf’ is fashioned 
(the details of the process are obscure), before 
which an altar is built, and to which, as a symbol 
of J" — see esp. v.° ‘ to-morrow is a feast to J"’— 
divine honours nro paid. The rest of the chapter 
tells of J"\s anger, of Moses’ energetic intervention, 
of Aaron’s truly Oriental apology, and, linally, of 
the destruction of the calf (here again the process 
is difficult to explain), and of 3000 of its wor¬ 
shippers. The uncertainty which prevails with 
regard to the reading and rendering of v. 4 (see the 
Comm, in loc.) renders it impossible to speak 
positively as to the construction of the image. 
A comparison of v. 4 with v. 20 , and of both with 
other passages where similar images and their 
manufacture are described, such as Dt 7 25 , Is 30 22 
40 19 -l i 10 ' 1, etc., seems to point to a wooden core 
overlaid with gold (cf. wlmt is said below of the bulls 
of Jeroboam). If tlds supposition is correct, the 
image was no doubt life-si/e or over, as is sug¬ 
gested both by the amount of gold provided and by 
the fact that Aaron built an altar before it (v.°). 
Much ingenuity has been expended in the endeavour 
to explain the methods of destruction enumerated 
in v. 2u . The most probable explanation seems to 
be that after the core had been charred and 
burned, the casing of gold (Dt 7 25 , Is 30 22 ) was 
reduced to minute fragments (‘dust’Dl 9 21 ) by a 
process of crushing similar to that employed at the 
present day by the poorer classes in the East in 
the preparation of cement from broken pottery * 
(cf. t)n 2 34 - ao ). As a supreme mark of contempt, 
the ‘ dust ’ thus obtained was cast ‘ upon the brook 
that descended out of the mount* (acc. to an 
interesting detail supplied by Dt 9 21 ), and the 
children of Israel made to drink of it (cf. the 
analogous procedure, Nu S 28 tf -). 

Deferring to a later stage the question as to the 
origin, Egyptian or other, of this so-called * calf- 
worship,’ we must, before passing from the incident 
of Ex 32, refer to the problem, raised by recent 
criticism, of the original connexion and historical 
purport of the narrative. The key to the simplest 
solution of the problem is that furnished by the 
account in Dt 10 8 - 2 of the separation of the tribe 
of Levi for the exclusive exercise of the priestly 
office. The introductory phrase * at that time,’ 
v. 8 , refers, we can hardly doubt, to the incidents 
recorded in ch. 9. Now, if we keep in mind the 
fact that the great prophetic history-book, as it 
lay before the author of Dt, contained much 
which the final redactor excised to make way for 
the divergent and ampler details of 1’, the sugges- 

* The pottery is reduced to fine dust by rolling a large stone 
backwards and forwards over the fragments, as may be seen any 
summer in the Birket es-Sultan at Jerusalem. 


tiori seems most reasonable, that Ex 32 in Us 
original connexion formed the introduction to J E's 
account of the consecration of the tribe of Levi to 
the priesthood. The priestly prerogative, in short, 
was represented in .J K as the reward bestowed 
by J" on the sons of Levi for their fidelity to his 
cause at an all-important crisis in the history of the 
wanderings. The use of the standing expression 
for the priestly consecration ("9 v kSo) in Ex 32^ 
leaves no doubt as to the nature of the ‘ blessing ’ 
(v. 29 ) that was about to be bestowed upon the tribe 
(cf. also Dt 33 8,8 where we have probably another 
reference to the incidents of Ex 32). 

While regarding the explanation just given of 
the main purport of the narrative in its original 
connexion as the most probable, we would not seek 
to deny that other motives may also have intlu- 
enced the early narrators. No Ephraimite writer 
of the 8th cent. B.C., imbued with the spirit of the 
prophetic teaching, could have committed to writ¬ 
ing the incident of the golden calf without penning, 
at the same time, an implicit condemnation of the 
recognised worship of Northern Israel. That the 
narratives of Ex 32 and 1 K 12 20,r * are not inde¬ 
pendent of each other is plain from the almost 
identical words with which the images are intro¬ 
duced (Ex 32 8 , 1 IC 12 2Hb , cf. Neh 9 1H ). Indeed it is 
more than probable that the author of Ex 32 8 de¬ 
liberately chose the unusual plural construction 
(spSyn . . . nSx) in order to make his covered 
polemic more pointed.* 

iii. The Bulls of Jeroboam i.— The cardinal 
passage, 1 JK 12 2G ‘ 33 (cf. 2 Ch l) 14 - 18 ), is by every 
token to be assigned to the Deuteronomic corn pi h*r 
of the book of Kings, who flourished c. 13.C. 000 
(see Driver, LOT 1 183; Kittel, op. cit., Eng. tr. ii. 
211-212). Whether the compiler is hero building 
on an older written foundation or not, the passage 
undoubtedly bears the stamp of genuine history. 
The situation is perfectly natural and intelligible. 
Jeroboam found that, Respite the success of bis 
revolution politically, the temple of Solomon, with 
its numerous priesthood and no doubt imposing 
ritual, still exercised an irresistible attraction for 
the worshippers from the Northern Kingdom. 
.Justifiably dreading a reaction in favour of the 
Davidic dynasty if such religious pilgrimages were 
to continue, Jeroboam felt himself compelled to take 
measures to provide a counter-attraction—a sanc¬ 
tuary or sanctuaries that might retain the more 
devout of his subjects within his kingdom While 
thus maintaining (against Stade, (J esc hie hie , i. 352) 
the essential accuracy of the compiler’s estimate 
of Jeroboam’s principal motive, we would by no 
means exclude, as an important factor in the case, 
the desire—on which Stade lays exclusive stress— 
to pose as the protector of the ancient sanctuaries 
and the patron of their priests, to whom Jeroboam 
may have looked for political support. Indeed it 
is not improbable tnat many of the Northern 
priesthood had already begun to realise that the 
temple of Solomon must inevitably make for the 
centralisation of the cultus, and, like the priest¬ 
hood of Babylonia in the case of Cyrus, they may 
have been among the first to welcome the new 
sovereign. 

We can also understand the motives that led to 
the selection of Bethel and Dan as the chief seats 
of the rival worship. The former recommended 
itself as having been, from time immemorial (Gn 

•This suggestion holds good whether wo translate □V’Ax 
in tho above passages by ‘ God ' or by * gods.’ On the construc¬ 
tion of "N with a plur. vb., see Driver, Dcut. p. Oft; Struck 'a 
excursus in his Genesis, pp. 67-fiS ; Baudissin, Stud. z. eernit 
Jieligionsgeschichte, note pp. , r >5-67. If wo must render 'gods,' 
then clearly the use of the phrase in 1 K is the older, for (as 
Kittel has pointed out, Hist, of the Ueb., Eng. tr. ii. 212) it is 
only in the case of Jeroboam, and not in the case of Aaron, that 
the plural * gods ’ has any meaning. 
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28 18 35 8 , 11os 12 4 . 6 ), one of the chief sanctuaries of 
t he land, and it was besides conveniently situated 
for intercepting the pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem. Duiing the whole period of the exist¬ 
ence of the Northern Kingdom, the sanctuary of 
Bethel continued to be its religious centre (seeesp. 
Am 7 13 )»and even survived its downfall for acentury, 
until finally destroyed during the reformation of 
Josiah (2 K 23 16 * 19 ). The city of Han had also 
from the generation succeeding the conquest been 
a noted sanctuary, and its situation commended 
it as the religious centre of the tribes to the east 
and west of the sea of Galilee. The new sanctu¬ 
ary, however, did not survive ‘ the captivity 
of the land’ (Jg 18 30 ), at the hand of Tiglath- 
pileser, B.C. 731 (2 K 15“°), although Josephus speaks 
of ‘the temple of the golden cow’ (rijs xP va V s 
fSo6 s), as if its ruins, at least, were still standing 
in his day (Wars, IV. i. 1). 

With regard to the size and construction of 
Jeroboam’s bulls we have no precise information. 
As in the case of the image fashioned by Aaron, 
we may best think of them as consisting of a 
wooden core overlaid with gold. This view would 
be considerably strengthened could we be sure that 
the obscure word (Hos 8®) has the meaning 

here which it bears in the Talmud, viz., splinters or 
shavings of wood (see Wellhausen, Die kleinen 
Propheten , in loc.).* They were probably of con¬ 
siderable size, and represented a young but full- 
grown bull. There is no authority for supposing 
that they were winged, like the bulls of Assyria, 
or were copies of any ‘ cherubic emblem,’ whether 
in Solomon’s temple (so Farrar, Expositor , viii. 
[1803]: ‘Was there a Golden Calf in Dan!’) or 
elsewhere. We are further expressly informed 
that Jeroboam‘set the one in Bethel, and the 
other put ho in Dan ’(IK 12 38 ). The view recently 
put forward by Klostermann in his Komm. in loc. 
(1887), and repeated in his Gcsch. d. Volkcs Isr. 
(1896), and supported by Farrar ( ut sup.), that 
both images were set up at Bethel, requires un¬ 
warrantable libert ies with the text, and is contrary 
to all the available evidence (cf. Am 8 14 , To l 6 ry 
/x6<rx<#> . . . iv A 6lv (k)). On the other hand, it is | 
thought by many recent scholars that the bull 
symbolism was not confined to the two great 
sanctuaries already mentioned. Stade, indeed, 

f oes so far as to say that there is evidence in 
losea for the presence of bull-images at all the 
more important sanctuaries (ZATW, 1883, p. 10). 
The strongest claim is perhaps for the capital, 
Samaria (Am S 14 ‘ they that swear by the sin of S.’), 
although it is doubtful whether the city or the 
country is here intended. If the latter, the refer¬ 
ence would be to the imago at the chief sanct uary 
at Bethel. The same form of worship was also, in 
the opinion of many, practised at Bcersheba and 
Gilttalt (Am 4 J 5» 8' 1 , Hos 4>» 9 16 12“ [lleb. 12 ]).* 

The ritual of these northern sanctuaries does not 
seem to have differed much from that of the great 
sanctuary of the HoutYi (nee an exhaustive presenta¬ 
tion of the evidence of Amos and Hosea on this 

point by Oettli in Grcifswalder Studie.n, * Der 
Kultus bei Amos u. Hosea,’ 1895). The priests, 
however---derisively named dh,?? (‘black-coats*?) 
by Ilosea (10°)—were recruited from all the tribes, I 
not, as in the South, from the tribe of Levi 
exclusively, which thing was an offence to the 
historian, writing from the standpoint of the 
Deuteronomic law (l K 12 31 , 2 K 23 B , and cf. 2 Ch 
ll 14 13 9 ). Mention is made of various kinds of 

•The Targ\ Jonathan renders by pmV nDJ ‘shavings 

of (wooden) hoards.’ Of. Shabbath (ed. Strock) 4* D’tnn miDJ 
carponters’ shavings. 

f For reff. to the opinion of certain Fathers that there was a 
calf at Oilgal, see O. A. Smith, The Twelve Prophets , 1. 37. 

J Jerome, however, is too explicit with hia bobus immolaiUes, 

In the last passage cited. 


sacrifice, although not of human sacrifice (as some 
would interpret Hos 13 3 dix vnr, see the Com¬ 
mentaries). This passage further refers to the 
practice of kissing the hulls as an act of worship, 
either by throwing kisses to them (as in Job 3D 7 ) 
or by actually kissing the images, as the Moslems 
do the ‘black stone’ at Mecca (cf. 1 K 19 18 ). 

iv. The Origin of the Bull Symbols.—W e 
have deferred to this stage the inquiry as to the 
origin of this form of religious symbolism. It is 
needless to occupy space with proof of the absurdity 
of the opinion so long current in the Church, both 
Jewish and Christian, that we have here a species 
of avowed idolatry. Whatever abuses may have 
crept in at a later period, however gross may have 
become the conceptions of the people regarding the 
golden bulls, it is now universally acknowledged 
that they were originally a sincere attempt to 
symbolise the true covenant God of Israel. Whence, 
then, did the Hebrews derive this symbol? How 
came they to represent the Deity under the form 
of a young bull? The answer, almost uniformly 
given from the days of Philo and the early fathers 
to our own, has been : The Hebrews borrowed this 
symbolism from the Egyptians. Now, it is indeed 
a striking coincidence that both Aaron and Jero¬ 
boam had intimate relations with Egypt just 
before they fashioned their respective images. But 
it is a mistake to speak of .Jeroboam as a prot6g6 
of Shishak or Sheshonk of Egypt, for this monarch 
claims to have captured cities from Central as well 
as from Southern Palestine in the course of the 
raid referred to in 1 K 14- 0ff \ Some of the difficul¬ 
ties in the way of accepting the Egyp. origin of the 
so-called calf or hull worship are these: (a) The 
Egyptians worshipped only the living hulls Apis 
and Mnevis, as incarnations of Osiris and of the 
Sun-god respectively ; (b) it would have been the 
height of absurdity to speak, as Aaron did, of the 
golden calf as representing the God that brought 
the Hebrews up out of Egypt, had the imago been 
a reflection of any Egyp. deity ; (c) the historical 
situation of 1 Iv I2“® tf * requires that the new 
symbolism by which .Jeroboam hoped to consolidate 
his kingdom should not be an importation from 
without, but something genuinely national. For 
these and other reasons the majority of the more 
recent writers on this subject prefer to seek the 
origin of the hull-symbolism in the native religious 
tendencies of the Hebrews themselves—tendencies 
which they shared with the other Semitic peoples 
about them. Among an agricultural people there 
could he no more natural symbol of strongtli and 
vital energy than the young hull. The leaning to 
this particular symbolism was, so to say, in the 
blood, from the far-off days when the ancestors of 
the Hebrews were still beyond the flood (Jos 24 2 ). 
This view of the native origin of the so-called bull- 
worship has been adopted not only by such men as 
Vatke (Dill. Theol. p. 398), Kucnen (Rclig. of 
Israel , i. passim), and Duhin (Theol. d. Propheten, p. 

47), but by more conservative scholars, such as 

Dillinann (Exodus, 1880, p. 337 ; Ilanclb. cl. AT 
Theol. 1895, pp. 98-9), and Baudissin, in Germany, 
and hesitatingly, in our own country, by Robertson 
(Early lleliy. pp. 215-220, where a full discussion 
of the problem will he found). 

v. Attitude of the 1'rophets Amos and 
Hosea to the Bull-Symbols. -We cannot bring 
this article to a close without a brief reference to 
this topic. However excellent Jeroboam’s in¬ 
tentions may have been in the institution of the 
new form of the national cultus, and however 
little the contemporary representatives of Jahwism 
may have found amiss therein, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that he, unwittingly it may be, 
sanctioned a declension from the pure teaching of 
the great prophet and founder of Israel’s religion, 
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with its imageless worship of J". The silence of 
the earlier prophets is a fact, explain it as we nmy. 
It has even been questioned if Amos condemns the 
bulls of the northern sanctuaries (hut see above for 
Am 4 4 5 5 ). Iiosea, on the other hand, is unable to 
express the intensity of his scorn for them. lie 
saw what his predecessors in the prophetic ollice 
had not seen, now dangerous an approach to the 
worship of the heathen deities of Canaan the 
institutions of Jeroboam had provided. This wor¬ 
ship of J" by images had helped on a gradual assimi¬ 
lation of the religion of J" to that of Baal, which 
now threatened to prove fatal to the former. Bull- 
syin holism was rapidly becoming mere bull-worship. 
So that while, in justice to Jeroboam, we may 
fairly modify the sweeping condemnation passed 
upon him by the later biblical writers, imbued 
with the loftier spiritual teaching of Deut., we 
must also charge him with having hindered, not 
helped forward, the divine purpose in the election 
of Israel. ‘In reality, man cannot with impunity 
bring down the invisible Cod to the sphere of the 
visible ; he thereby empties the idea of God of its 
ethical content; it loses for him its sanctifying, 
elevating, disciplining, and purifying power ; Cod, 
for him, sinks to the level of a heathen idol, which 
makes no higher demands on men. This is amply 
proved by the history of the Northern kingdom ; 
its image-worship became for it a bridge by which 
to pass over into genuine heathenism ; the 
heathenish, secular atmosphere (Sinn) and heathen 
immorality overpowered it, and brought about the 
premature dissolution of the State’ (Dillmann, 
Handbuch , p. 107). 

LiTKRATnRK.—Besides the Comm, on Exodus and Kings, and 
the works on OT Theology by Kuenen (Religion of Israel esp., 
vol. i. 73—7. r », 23f»-3ti, -00-0:5, 345—347), Schultz, Srnend, and 
Dillmann ( Handbuch d. AT Theolngie, 1S'.)5, pp. 08-0, 106-7), the 
foil, special works may be consulted: of the older writers 
Moneums, Aaron PuryatiiH (in Cnltci Sacri, ix., a brief sum¬ 
mary is given by Watt.. Poolo in bis Si/nopnix under Ex 32); 
JBochnrt, // ierozoienn, lib. ii. o. 34; Do A urns . . . Vitulis, pp. 
320-300 ; Selden, Dr DU Syria, pp. 45-04. Of modern works, E. 
Koni^, 11 aupt problem?, etc., pp. 53 08, and Die Bildlofrigkeit d. 
legitimen J ahwehcultus, 1880 j also on the same lines, Robertson, 
Early Religion of Israel, oh. ix. ; Baudissin, Studio n, eto. vol. i., 
and his art. ‘Kalb (goldenes)' in PREP, vii. 305-400 (esp. 
informing as to prevalence of hull-worship among the Sem. 
tribes); S. Oettli, 1 Der Kultus hei Amos u. Iiosea' in Greifa- 
walder SDulien , 1805, pp. 1-34; also art. 4 Calf'in Smith, DIP 
(by Farrar). A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

CALITAS (A KaMras, 13 KaXelrats). Olio of the 
Levites who undertook to repudiate his ‘strange 
wife,’ 1 Es 9 23 . He bore a second name, Colius 
(A KwXtos, 13 Kwvot). The reading of B is KcD^os, 
ouros KaXeirals, kc MaOaios, which should perhaps be 
read, as Dr. Swete conjectures, ouros saXetrai 
2Ace7ra0a?os; but this is an emendation of the Cr. on 
the part of B, and does not represent the original 
Heb. of Ezra, as a comparison with Ezr 10 23 
4 Kelaiah (the same is Kelita), Pet hah iah ’ shows. 
A Levito of the same name, and probably the same 
person, is mentioned as one of those who expounded 
the T.axv, I Es 9 48 (Ka\efras = Kelita, Neh 8 7 , where 
LXX omits). H. St. J. Thackeray. 

CALKER. —To calk (or caulk as the spelling has 
been for the last century), from ealcnrc ‘ to tread,’ 
is to stop up a seam, esp. of a ship, by treading or 
pressing in oakum ot the like. Cf. Dampier, Voy. 
(1697), 4 In the South Seas the Spaniards do make 
Oakam to chalk their Ships, with the husk of the 
Coco-nut.’ ‘Calker’ occurs in this sense, Ezk 
27 ». 27 (Heb. XTICp, AVm ‘ stoppers of chinks’). 

J. Hastings. 

CALL. —To call is originally to ‘ shout,’ and esp. 
to shout so as to summon. 1. Hence one of its 
earliest applications is to invite , now archaic or 
obsolete, but found in AY, as 2 S 15 11 ‘ with 
Absalom went two hundred men out of Jerus. that 
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were called’ (ltY ‘invited’); Jn 2 3 ‘And both 
Jesus was called (BV ‘bidden’), and his disciples, 
to the marriage’ ; Rev 19° ‘ Blessed are they which 
are called unto (RY ‘hidden to’) the marriage 
supper of the Lamb.’ 2. Closely connected with 
this is the call to some duty, as 1 S 28 15 4 I have 
called thee, that thou imiyesfc make known unto 
me what I shall do’; esp. by God, as He ll 8 
‘Abraham, when he was called to go out into a 
place’; Ac I3 a ‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
tor the work whereunto I have called them.* 
Then tho word is used particularly and technically 
of the Divine call to partake of the blessings of 
redemption ; 1 Co P ‘ God is faithful, by whom 
ye were called unto the fellowship of his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord ’; whereupon they who are thus 
called (having obeyed*) are described as ‘the 
called,’ 1 Co l 24 ‘But unto them which are called’ 
(Gr. aurois 5£ rots kXtjtois, RYm ‘unto the called 
themselves,’ Liglitfoot ‘to the believers them¬ 
selves’). See Calling. 3. When one is called it 
I is often by name, from which comes the idiom to 
call a person or thing so and so, to give a name : 
Gn 1® 4 God called the light Day, and the darkness 
he called Night’; 2 S 6 2 * the ark of God which is 
called by the Name, even the name of the Lord of 
hosts that sittetli upon the cherubims ’ (RY ; see 
Name). And according to a usage which is now 
archaic if not obsolete, tho calling is transferred 
from the person or thing to the name, as Alt l 21 
‘thou slialt call his name Jesus’; Gn 32 28 ‘Thy 
name shall he called no more Jacob, but Israel.’ 
See also He 5 W ‘Called (RY ‘named’) of God an 
high priest after the order of Melchisedec’ (Gr. 
TrpoaayopeOeiv [all] ‘expresses the formal and solemn 
ascription of the title to Him to whom it belongs, 
“ addressed as,” “ styled ” ’—Westcott in loc. It is 
ft public designation— dyopeveiv, from ayopd tho 
market-place); 7 n ‘and not be called after tho 
order of Aaron’ (XtycaOai, ‘he spoken of as,’ RY 
‘be reckoned’); and cf. Ac 11 -", Ko 7 3 , where 
XprjpaTti'tu/ is tr. ‘call’ (see Sanday-lleadlain on 
Ro 7 3 ). 

4. Some phrases demand attention. Call again, 
i.c. call back (see Again), as Bar 3 W ‘He that 
sendeth forth light and it goeth, calleth it again.’ 
Call back -invite to return, l Es l f>0 (Gr. /xeraKaXtu), 
used in middle voice in NT = ‘send for,’ Ac 7 U 20 17 
2425 . 98 ). an q fig. = take back a promise, Is 31 3 ‘ will 
not c. hack his words ’ (rpn). Call for : (1) Send for, 
cause to come , Est 5 10 * he sent and called for his 
friends’ (« 3 ,*l, RV ‘ fetched ’); Ac 24 26 ‘ when I have 
a convenient season, I will c. for thee’ (/ x<srasaXtu), 
RV ‘c. thee unto me’); 28 20 ‘ For this cause there¬ 
fore have I called for you, to see you ’ ( 7 rapaKaXtu, 
only here in this meaning, elsewhere ‘ beseech,’ 
Mt 8 5,31,34 and often; ‘entreat,’ Lk 15 28 , l Co 4 ,i} , 

1 Ti 5 l , so here RV; ‘exhort,’ ITe 3 18 ‘exhort one 
another daily,’ and often ; * comfort,’ 2 Co l 4 , etc.); 
Ac 13 7 ‘Sergius Paulas . . . called for Barnabas 
and Saul ’ [irpoaKaAtu, RV ‘ called unto him ’; hut 
Ja 5 14 ‘let him c. for the ciders of tho church,’ 
liV retains, though Gr. the same); Ac H) 5 ll 1 * 
(/uerairlu7ru>, RY ‘fetch’). (2) Ask, request , 1 K 8 52 
‘to hearken unto them in all that they call 
for unto thee’ (*o,p, RV ‘ cry’); Ac 16 29 ‘ he called 
for a light’ (a Irtco); Mt 27 47 ‘This man calleth for 
Elias’ (RV ‘calleth Elijah’), and Jn ll 28 ‘'the 
Master is come, and calleth for thee’ (RY ‘ calleth 
thee,’ both <puvtw). Call forth : Is ‘.U 4 (trjij); Ac 24 3 
‘when I 10 was called forth, Tertullus began to 

* In the Gospels there is a distinction between tho 'Called,' 
xXtiroi, i.e. those who have received the invitation to enter the 
Messiah's kingdom, and the 4 ChoBen' (ixXtxroi), i.e. those who 
have obeyed it: Mt 22*4 ‘Many are called, but few chosen.' 
But in the Epistles this distinction vanishes, the writer having 
in mind the divine greatness and force of the call, not the 
human acceptance or rejection of it. See Lightfoot on Col 3 ia , 
Sanday-Headlam on lio l 1 . 
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accuse him’—the tr. of Tindale, 11V ‘called,’ as 
in mod. law-court phraseology, ‘ (‘all the next 
witness’ ((lr. Ka\tw). Call on or call upon, used 
frequently, hut always of God or the .Name of dod 
(N")i? or hriKa\i(a) f as Ps GO 15 ‘ c. upon me in the day 
of trouble.’ Jn Ac 15 17 ‘all the Gentiles, upon 
whom my name is called, saitli the Lord’ (from 
Am !)'* ‘ the heathen which are called by my name ’) 
we see the reverse side. See this phrase in Dt 28 10 
LvJpV *HPJ nin ’ ct?, ‘J"’s name is called over thee’) 
and Driver’s note there. 

'The sense of the phrase,’ says Driver, 'appears clearly from 
‘2 S 12 ®*, where .lonb, while besieging Kabbah, sends to urge 
I)uvid to come in person and take it, “lest 1 (emph.) take the 
citv, and my name be called veer it,” i.c. lest 1 gain the credit 
of having captured it, and it be counted as my conquest. The 
thrase expresses thus the fact of ownership-- whether acquired 
>y actual conquest or otherwise (of. J‘a 49 , 20 i))_.coupled at the 
same time with the idea of protection; and occurs frequently, 
esp. with reference to the people of Israel, Jems., or the Temple. 
The passages are : Am 9 1 ' 2 , Jer 71 a. Ji. 11 .:») pp> 15 I 6 ( G f Jer. him- 
self), ' 1 K 8»(l>cut.)-2 Ch IP 2 , Is C:d», 2 Ch 7«, 

Dn 9 18 - h*. [In NT Ac 1517, .la ‘ 2 7 , both quotations by James 
from Am 912 .] It is to be regretted,’adds Driver, ‘that in EV 
the phrase is generally paraphrased obscurely, “called by my 
name” (which really corresponds to a different expression, 
tnpj, Is 437 ; cf. 4Si, Nu 3242); but the literal rendering, 
which in this case happens to be both clearer and more forcible 
than the paraphrase, is sometimes given in UYm (e.g. in 1 K 84a).' 

Call in question: Ac ID 40 (^aX^w, BV ‘accuse’), 
23 H 24 ,J1 ( k plvid), In these places, as elsewhere in 
older English, the phrase means to jmt one on 
his trial before a couj l of justice. Cf. — 

‘lie that was in question for the robbery.' 

Shaks. Ilenry 1 V. (Pt! 2) 1 . ii. C 3 . 

J. Hastings. 

CALLING vornfio), God’s invitation to 

man to accept the benefits of llis salvation. It is 
God’s first act in the application of redemption, in 
accordance with Jlis eternal purpose (Ho 8 2rt ). 
A distinction is made between God’s calling and 
men’s acceptance of it (Mt 20“ 5 ), the unrestricted 
ofler and the appropriation which results from a 
hearty appreciation of what it implies. Oil God’s 
part it is sure, and without repentance (Bo ll 2y ). 
God in Christ calls to Himself all who are in need 
of llim, and those who feel their need, come. 
God’s calling of man is in Christ and unto fellow¬ 
ship with Himself in Christ (I’ll 3 14 ), and is con¬ 
veyed to all peoples by the preaching of the gospel 
and the administration of ordinances (Mt 28 18, 20 ). 
In respect of its ethical significance and the 
spiritual condition which it aims at working in all 
who respond, it is described as a ‘holy calling’ 
(ho l 7 , 1 Co l 2 , 2 Ti P), and a ‘heavenly calling’ 
(He 3 1 ). See Election. J. Macpiierson. 

^ CALLISTHENES (Ka WurOturji, 2 Mac H 33 ).—A 
Syrian, who was captured by the Jews in a small 
house, where he had taken refuge, in the course of 
certain successes which followed the great victory 
over Nicanor and Gorgias, in H.c. 165 (comp. 

1 Mac 4 1,14 ). At a festival in celebration of the 
victory, the dews burnt Callisthencs to death, 
because he had set lire to the portals of the temple 
(comp. 1 Mac 4 ;;H ). H. A. White. 

CALNO Xakdwt), XdXdurj, 

Chalanne). —Cnlneh is mentioned as one of the 
four towns of the kingdom of Babylon (Gn 10 10 
‘And^ the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, 
and Lrech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar ’), but cannot he identilied with certainty. 
Some have thought it to he the Nipuru of the Bab. 
and Assyr. inscriptions, the same as Niller, a towm 
situated between the Euphrates and the Tigris ; 
but this is an impossible identification. Most of 
the historians, like the Targum of Jerusalem, 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Ephraim the Syrian, identify 
it with Ctesiphon in Seleucia beyond the Tigris 
towards Elam; hut this is also worthless. ^No 


written record, in fact, has yet been found of the 
Calneh of G 11 10 lw , the suggested identification of 
Calneh with Kul-unu (Kullaba or Zirlaba) being 
rendered still more doubtful by the fact that Kul- 
unu is closely connected with Erech, and was 
perhaps a part of that city. The Calno of Is 10® 
(‘is not Calno as Carcliemisb ?’ etc.), -where, 
according to the LXX, the tower was built, and 
the Calneh of Am 6 2 (‘Bass ye to Calneh and 
see, and from thence go ye to Hamath the great, 
then go down to Gath of the Philistines’), wdiich 
seem to be mentioned as Syrian cities, are probably 
to be identified with the lvulnia * mentioned along 
with Arpad and Hadrach, both cities of Syria, in 
the Assyr. tribute lists (WAI i\. 63, No. 3), and 
cannot be the same as tho Kullani mentioned with 
the cities and districts lying to the north of Assyria 
in the geographical list {\VAI ii. 63, No. 1, 1. G b ), 
and therefore cannot be the same as the Kullani 
captured by Tiglath-pileser ill. Notwithstanding 
that Kullani can hardly be identified with the Calno 
or Calneh of Isaiah and Amos, it is not improb¬ 
able that Fried. Delitzsch’s identification of these 
biblical names with Kullanlm, situated about 6 
miles from Arpad, may be correct. It seems 
certainly to be the best that has yet been 
suggested. X. A. l’lNCIIES. 

CALVARY.—See Golgotha. 

CALYES OF THE LIPS (IIos 14 2 ).—See Lip. 

CAMEL.—-While the Arabic has scores of w r ords 
for the camel and its varieties and states, the Heb. 
words are but two— 

(1) Vpj <jihnAl , Kd/xT]\os t camclus ; the generic name 
for the camel, preserved exactly in the Arab, jamal, 
and in all W. languages. It is one of the earliest 
mentioned beasts in the Bible. Abraham had large 
numbers of camels (Gn 24 10 etc.); also Jacob (G 11 
30 »a 3 pu 3‘2 7 * lfl ); they were carriers between Arabia 
and Egypt (Gn 37 26 ); the Ethiopians (Cushites) had 
camels m abundance (2 Ch 14 ]5 ); also the queen of 
Sheba (1 K JO 2 ); Job had 3000 (Job l 3 ), then G000 
(42 12 ); the Midianites and Amalokites had them 
‘as the sand by the seaside for multitude’ (Jg 
7 12 ). No one who has not travelled in the deserts 
where camels are reared can realise the force of the 
latter massage. In a waterless waste of sand and 
flint chips, with nothing but the salty shrubs of 
the desert for pasture, immense droves of camels 
find a subsistence, and, wdien not worked, become 
fat on their diet of thorns and salsolas, with an 
occasional mouthful of tamarisk. They have been 
steadily employed, not only to traverse the deserts, 
but in the internal traffic of Pal. and Syria and 
Asia Minor. David captured a large number of them 
from the Geshurites, Girzites, and Amalckitcs (1 S 
27 y ). Benhadad used them in Damascus (2 K 8 9 ). 

The camel was used for riding (Gn 24 61 31 84 ; 
camel’s furniture means the sort of palanquin in 
which Rachel rode, called in Aral), luiudaj, and 
still used for women and children). The Amale- 
kites and the Midianites used them, as the Arabs 
now do, in war (Jg 7 12 , 1 S 30 17 ). They were 
even used to draw chariots (Is21 7 ). The trappings 
of riding camels were sometimes ornamented with 
gold (Jg 8 21 ). 

The Hebrews were expressly forbidden to eat 
camel’s flesh (Lv 11 4 , Dt 14 7 ). It is, how r ever, 
eaten by the Arabs of the desert, and in the tow r ns 
boidering on it. It is coarse, but not unpalatable 
nor unwholesome. The Arabs also use camel’s 
milk, fresh and in the form of clabber. Its use 
is not mentioned in the Bible. * Thirty milch 
camels, with their colts’ (Gn 32 18 ), w r ere given by 

* Written thus, according to Mr. Pinches’ correction of the 
tablet. 
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Jacob to Esau, who was a Bedawi. Both probably 
drank camel’s milk, although this is not necessarily 
implied in the passage. Even if Jacob’s descend¬ 
ants applied the prohibition to use camel’s llesh to 
the millv also, Jacob was not under this law. 

The skins of camels are used for sandals, and 
were probably always so used. Camel’s hair was 
spun and woven into cloth (Mt 3 4 , Mk l 8 ). Elijah, 
the forerunner of John, may well have had a 
similar mantle (1 K 19 13,ll> ). The ‘ rough garment,’ 
AVin ‘garment of hair,’ ItV ‘hairy mantle’ (Zee 
13 4 ), may have been of camel’s hair or of goat’s 
hair. 

The camel is always loaded, and usually mounted, 
in the kneeling posture (Gil 24 11 ). The pack- 
saddle is usually oi the cross-tree form. The load, 
on level ground, may be as heavy as 600 lbs. or 
more. In hilly districts, and over stony roads, the 
load is lessened. In going up from Ain-Jicli to 
Jerus. there is a steep part of the road where 
the cameleers take oil' their loads and carry them 
up the rocks on their backs, and lead the camels 
up and reload them at the top. There are cal¬ 
losities under the camel’s breast, his fore and hind 
knees, and on the sole of his foot. The ‘stable 
for camels’ (Ezk 25 6 ) is a kneeling place. The 
signal to kneel is a tap with a stick on the camel’s 
neck ; and to rise, a jerk of his halter, with a mono¬ 
syllabic khikh. The foot is padded with a thick 
elastic mass of fibrous tissue, which makes the step 
noiseless, and protects from the angular Hint chips 
and thorns, over which so much of his way lies. 
The breadth of the camel’s foot prevents him from 
sinking into the sand. On the other hand, the 
broad and comparatively smooth surface of the 
sole makes it very slippery on rocks, or in clayey 
and muddy places. Camels often have disastrous 
falls on such roads. 

The camel has a provision for storing water in a 
supplementary cavity in his stomach. This waiter 
can be absorbed, or passed into the alimentary 
canal as needed. Besides this, he has a supply of 
nourishment in his hump, which is a storehouse of 
fat, reserved for the long fasts or insufficient pro- 
vender which are so often his lot. The Arabian 
camel has one hump, and the Bactrian two. 
Bactrian camels sometimes appear in N. Syria. 
Nothing in the way of pasture, however dry or 
succulent, comes amiss to the camel, lie is also 
fed on cut straw’, and kirsenneh , a sort of lentils, 
horse beans, and sometimes barley. If w’ater is 
convenient, and he has no access to succulent 
forage, he will drink every day, or once in tw r o 
days. The Arabs have a peculiar w hoop, ‘ oow’ha,’ 
by w’hich they call camels to w’ater. The latter 
often go a week or more without water. To keep 
the camel’s hotly from vermin, the Arabs anoint it 
with tar, the smell of which, with the emanations 
from the skin, is certainly most unsavoury. They 
are ill-natured, quarrelsome animals, and in the 
rutting season often dangerous. The bite of a 
camel is often quite poisonous, producing death 
from septic,*emia. An enraged camel has been 
known to bite off the top of a man’s skull. 

(2) bikrp, pi. const, of beker (Is 60 8 ), is 
rendered in both AV and ItV dromedaries. 
•TJ?a bikrdh (Jer 2 ,JS ) is also rendered dromedary , 
with the pronoun her following, to indicate that a 
female is intended. The etymological signification 
of both, however, is young camel , (so ItVm) the 
first male , and the second female. They correspond 
both in form and meaning w’ith the Arab, bekr and 
bekrah. In both, the allusion is to the vigour and 
swiftness of youth. In the passage in Isaiah there 
is a climax, ‘ the multitudes of camels shall cover 
thee, the young camels ( bikr6) of Midian.’ It is 
similar to the climax in the case of Lamech, ‘ I have 
slain a man to my wounding, and a young man to 


my hurt.* Lane says, ‘ the term bekr— young camel , 
applied to a camel, corresponds to fata —young 
man , applied to a human being ; and bekrah , a 
young female camel, to fatdt, a young woman . 
lickr and fata are more specialised than the 
general terms jamal—camel, and rajul = man ; and 
bekrah and fatdt are more specialised than nakah 
==female camel, and mar at—woman. And in 
both pairs of cases the specialised w’ords refer to 
excellence.’ There is nothing in the Heb. original 
in the above passages, nor in its Arab, equivalent, 
to indicate that it was the intention of the respective 
writers to refer to a blooded earned (dromedary), an 
animal for w hich the Heb. contains no word. The 
Arab, lias such a word, ha jin, but beker is not its 
equivalent, as above shown. Some have sup¬ 
posed that nn:rg kirkarbth, which is rendered 
in AV and RV ‘swift beasts’ (Is 66“°), means 
dromedaries (so RVm), deriving it from to leap 
or gallop , alluding to the long trot of the dromedary. 
If so, this w'ould be an additional reason for not 
identifying beker and bekrdh with the dromedary. 
It is more probable, how ? cver, that we should 
regard iVnyp as a reduplicated form of *g kar — 
palanquin (Gn 31 34 the Arab, haudaj). With 
this corresponds the LXX rendering <r/udfict, and 
the Vulg. carrucat. 

Twice the camel, on account of its being the 
largest animal familiar to all in Bible lands, is 
used to point a moral. Once, to rebuke the hypo¬ 
crisy of the Pharisees and scribes, it is said (Mt 
23 24 ItV), ‘Ye blind guides, which strain out the 
gnat, and swallow the camel.’ Again it is said 
(Mt 19* 4 ), ‘ It is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ The hyperbole here is no more 
striking than that of the preceding passage. 
Some, claiming a knowledge of the E. from 
birth or long residence, have said that this latter 
comparison had its origin in the custom of stripping 
a camel—belated until the great gate of a city was 
closed for tho night, so that it could no longer 
enter in the usual way—of its load, and pulling or 
pushing it through the small gate which is made 
in the panel of the larger one. They have alleged 
that the force of the comparison is to be sought in 
the fact that a rich man must be stripped of his 
wealth to enable him to squeeze through the 
narrow gate of heaven, as the camel is stripped of 
his load that he may be forced through the panel 
gate of the city. Some have even gone so far as 
to say that this small gate is known in the E. 
by tho name of the ‘ needle’s eye.’ In reply, we 
would say—(1) That this small gate is known by 
tho name khaukhah, hut no one of the many 
whom w*e have asked ever heard the name needless 
eye applied to it. We believe this to he a fabri¬ 
cation. (2) No camel could he forced through 
the khaukhah. It is a gate from 3 to 4 feet in 
height, and from 18 inches to 2 feet in breadth, 
and its bottom is from 1 to 2 feet above the 
ground, and by no possibility could a camel he 
got through it. (3) Could we suppose a khaukhah 
so exceptionally large that a camel could he 
forced through it, the hyperbole would he quite 
lost. G. E. Post. 

CAMEL’S HAIR (Mt3 4 , Mk 1«).— 1 Tho cloth made 
of camel’s hair is of blanket-like texture, softer 
than tho black sack-cloth of goat’s hair. In colour 
it varies from cream to cinnamon and darker 
brown, so that by means of this variety a pattern 
is sometimes introduced to relieve slightly the 
general dinginess of tone. The large enveloping 
garment, w’ith its plain belt of leather, which John 
the Baptist wore, w r as the common and incon¬ 
spicuous dress of the desert: it was a sufficient 
covering by day and night, and doubtless he had 
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como to prefer it. It was tlio harmonious vesture 
of the prophet when ho delivered his message of 
protest and preparation, and such simplicity of per¬ 
sonal life is still the consistent accompaniment of 
any voice crying against, social luxury and ecclesi¬ 
astical pride. See Camel. G. M. Mackie. 

CAMP is the usual rendering of the Hob. njrp 
mahoneh, tr a in LXX TrapcypoXr). hi 2 lv (> a it re¬ 
presents n:nn tahtinah, on which see Oaf. Jhb. Lex. 

A camp was a collection of tents (.)g 7 i3 ), or of 
huts or booths (1 lv 20 1 * KVm, Neh 8 i4 ). Camps, 
when large, werepitelied in the plain for convenience 
(dg 6 33 ); when small, on bills for safety (dg 4'~). 
In either case it was necessary to choose a spot 
within reach of water; thus the army of the 
Northern Confederacy pitched 4 at the waters of 
Merom* (dos ll 6 ), Gideon encamped ‘beside the 
spring of llarod’ (dg 7 1 ), donathan the Maccahee 
‘by the water of the pool Asphar’ (1 Mac 9 33 ). 

tor defence a position of natural strength was 
generally chosen, c.g. the side of a ravine or valley 
(cp. 1 S 14 13 17 3 ). A fm tlior defence was perhaps 
provided by the Vjyip ma'ytil (1 S 17"° 20 7 ‘barri¬ 
cade’ KVm). The meaning of the word is, how¬ 
ever, not certain (see Carriage). Most authorities 
take it to mean a laager, i.e. a line of wagons 
airanged as a barricade, ‘dydluh being ‘a 

wagon.’ In l S 17“° the LXX (A) and Aquila give 
<TTf)oyyv\u)ais, which probably means either a circular 
line of defence or a circular camp;* Syr. has 
simply ‘camp,’ while Targ. gives as equivalent a 
transliteration of the Gr. word x a pu K wya, ‘ palisade.’ 
In 1 S 20 7 LXX (All) gives Xa/nr^i>y, a ‘covered 
chariot’ or ‘litter.’ 

As a precaution against surprise, a watch was 
set when danger was feared (dg 7 ltf ; cp. dg 8 U ) ; 
hut camps were usually too strongly entrenched 
to he openly attacked (ef. 1 S 17 1, -• 16 forty days 
delay on both sides, and 1 K 2U 5 * seven clays delay). 

Ill Xu 2 (P) a detailed account is given of the 
arrangement of the camp of Israel in the wilder¬ 
ness, the principle being that each tribe was 
grouped round a standard which had a fixed 
position with regard to the Tabernacle at all halts. 

In the XT the stationary Koman camp (rj napey- 
fioXy)) at Jerusalem is mentioned several times as 
4 the castle’ (Ac 2l 34 , etc.). In He 13 11, 13 the name 
‘camp’ is applied to the Jewish Church of the 
writer’s own day by an easy adaptation of the 
language of the llexateucli. Tn Kev 20 9 , by a 
further adaptation, the term ‘ camp of the saints’ 
is litly applied to the Christian Church, in that it 
suggests the three thoughts of organisation, war¬ 
fare, and pilgrimage. W. E. Barnes. 

CAMP as a verb (mod. ‘encamp’) is found Ex 
19 2 , Is 29 3 , der 50" y , Xali 3 17 (Hob. rqn, Amer. KV 
‘encamp’), and l Mac 10 s6 ll 73 111 43 , 2 Mac 13 14 ‘ho 
camped by Modin’ (RV ‘ pitched his camp’). 

CAMPHIRE, npla Tcbpher, Kinrpos, Cyprus (Ca 
l 14 ), and plur. kLpMrtm (Ca 4 13 ). — The 

henna plant, Lawsonia alba, L., is a shrub from 
6 to 10 feet high, with opposite branches, often 
becoming spineseent, opposite, oblanccolate to 
ohovate leaves, and panicles of cream-coloured 
flowers. The Orientals are extremely fond of the 
odour of the henna, which to most Occidentals is 
heavy, mawkish, and rather stilling. They fre¬ 
quently put a sprig of it into their nosegays, and 
the women often put it in their hair, to make 
themselves attractive. Sonnini says that they 
put it in their bosoms for a similar reason, which 

* Doughty ( Travels in Arabia Dewrta , ii. 309) notes that he 
once saw ‘sixteen booths pitched ring-wise,’ and explains the 
arrangement as a precaution against camel-thieves, the camels 
being placed within the ring. 


illustrates the comparison of Ca l 13,14 . For its 
fragrance it was cultivated with spikenard and 
frankincense and myrrh (Ca 4 13 * u ). 

Henna is also extensively used in the east to 
stain the hands, feet, and hair. The hands and 
feet are stained in lines or diamonds or other 
ligures, by passing strips of cotton cloth around 
them in such a way as to leave the lines or ligures 
desired uncovered. A paste made of the powdered 
leaves of the henna and a little water is applied to 
the skin in the interstices of the bandage, and the 
hands tied up in a rag over night. When the 
paste is washed oil, an ochreous red stain is left on 
the parts, while the white skin occupies the spaces 
which were covered by the bandages. If desired, 
this colour can he made a deep blackish-brown by 
applying a mixture of lime and hartshorn over 
the stain left by the henna paste. Often the 
nails are thus blackened, while the ligures on the 
hands and feet are left red. Brides, especially 
among the Moslems, are elaborately adorned in 
this way, as also infants and young girls. Old 
women often dye the hair with henna. It is some¬ 
times applied in cases of inti animation, with an 
idea that it disperses the congestion. 

G. E. Cost. 

CANA (Kavh. rrjs YaXCXalas, ‘ Cana of Galilee’). — 
This was the native place of the disciple Nathanael 
(Jn 21 2 ), the scene of Christ’s first miracle (Jn 
2 1 ' 11 ), where also the nobleman from Capernaum 
secured the healing of his son (Jn 4 4G ). From 
these passages, where alone the place is mentioned 
in the Scriptures, we learn, regarding the site, 
only that it was in Galilee, on higher ground than 
Capernaum. Jesus went down (Karl t 3v) to Caper¬ 
naum (Jn ‘2 13 ). The nobleman besought Him to 
come down (Kara^y). In attempting to identify 
the site, therefore, wo have practically nothing to 
guide us hut etymology and tradition. Josephus 
gives hut little help, his references being evidently 
to other places, with perhaps one exception. Ho 
fixes his residence at Cana, a village of Galileo 
(Vita, 16), and afterwards (ib . 40) adds that it 
was in the plain of Asochis. The ancient name 
was probably lyanali (rqjj), of which the Gr. (Kava) 
is as nearly as possible a transliteration, and the 
name would he correctly represented in the Arab. 
(JfdruV or Ifanat, for it is spelt both ways). Again, 
in If and el-Jclil the latter word is simply a trans¬ 
literation of the Hcb. Gdlil (^a) = Galilee, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the Aiah. jalil, 
‘great’ or ‘magnificent.’ it is the Arab, name for 
the province of Galilee to-day. Kuna el-Jelil is 
therefore the exact Arab, equivalent of Rat'd rijs 
YaXiXalas. This name is found attached to a con¬ 
siderable ruin on a slope of the hills north of el - 
liattauf, the ancient Asochis. There are many 
rock-hewn tombs. Several water cisterns have 
been found, hut no spring. The Ileb. name (njp, 
‘the place of reeds’) would be most appropriate, 
as overlooking the marshy plain, where reeds still 
are plentiful. It is commonly called Khirbtt Kdnct; 
but one hears also, occasionally, If and el-Jclil on 
the lips of the natives. It fulfils the NT condi¬ 
tions, being in Galilee, higher than Capernaum, 
which could be reached by road N. of the Tor an 
range, towards the Jordan Valley, without any 
circuit to the south. 

The only serious rival to Khirbet Jfdna is Kcfr 
Kennah , on the Tiberias road, 3$ miles from 
Nazareth. It occupies rising ground on the 
southern edge of Sahl Tor an, the branch cut 
from el-Battauf, by the Tor an hills. The doubling 
of the medial nun is against the identification with 
the Gr. Kavd. Were other difficulties overcome so 
as to make Kennah represent the Ileb. njij, the name 
would have no appropriateness here, with neither 
marsh nor reeds for miles around. This line of 
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inquiry leads very decidedly towards Khirbet 
Jfdnd. 

Tradition yields no clear result. It is often 
difficult to get any satisfaction out of the wit¬ 
nesses : they are far from exact, and frequently 
contradictory. A very early tradition must have 
located Christ's first miracle at Khirbet If and. 
Eusebius (c. 270-340) and Jerome evidently identify 
Cana with Kami in Asher, some 8 miles S.E. of 
Tyre. They could not mean Kefr Kennah , which 
was not in Asher. In favour of Khirbet If and may 
also be mentioned Saewulf, 1102; Brocardius, 1183; 
Marinus Sanutus, 1321 ; Breydenbach, 1483; and 
Anselm, lf>()7. As against these, St. Faula, 383; 
St. Willibald, 720; Isaac Chelo, 1324; and Qua- 
resimus, 161G. The last named mentions the tra¬ 
dition regarding If and only to dismiss it. His 
position has since been stoutly maintained by the 
monks of both Greek and Latin Churches. Both 
have considerable ecclesiastical property in Kefr 
Kennah % and in the Gr. church a jar is shown, 
said to have been used in the miracle. West of the 
village is a spring, whence, it is said, the water 
made wine was drawn. An old sarcophagus serves 
as drinking-trough. The balance of evidence is in 
favour of the northern site. Conder (Tent Work 
in Pal.) has suggested another possible site at 'Ain 
Jfana, on the highway from er-lieineh to Tabor. 

W. Ewing. 

CANAAN, CANAANITES (jbj?, Xavdav, Xardaeos, 
Chanaan). —Canaan is the son of Ham, according 
to Gn 9* 2 10°, and the brother of Cush (Ethiopia), 
Mizraim (Egypt), and Put. In consequence of 
Ham’s conduct towards Noah when drunken, Canaan 
was cursed, and it was prophesied that lie should be 
the servant of his brethren, Shem and Japheth 
(Gn 9' 22 * 27 ). The passage, however, does not 
agree very well with the context, as the wrong to 
Noah had been committed by Ham, and not by 
Canaan, and it has therefore fieen supposed that it 
is taken from an ancient poem. The prophecy was 
fulfilled when the Canaanitea were conquered first 
by the Israelites, the descendants of Shem, and 
afterwards by the Peisians, Greeks, and Homans. 

The tenth chapter of Genesis is geographical 
rather than ethnological, and the relationship be¬ 
tween the nations and states mentioned in it 
denotes their geographical position, not their racial 
affinities. When it is said that Canaan was the 
brother of Cush ami Mizraim, we are transported 
to the age of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Egyp. 
Dynasties, when Palestine was a province of Egypt. 
The statement is not applicable to a later period, 
and so indicates the age to which it belongs. 

The name of Canaan is derived from a root signi¬ 
fying ‘ to bow down,’ and (as St. Augustine 
noticed) means ‘ the lowlands’ of Palestine. Prim¬ 
arily it was applied to the coast, secondarily to the 
valley of the Jordan (Nu 13 2H ). But in time it 
came to be extended to the whole country, includ¬ 
ing the mountainous districts occupied by the 
Amorites. The name appears under two forms. 
The shorter form is found in the Gr. Xva (Euseb. 
Prerp. Evan. i. 10; llekat. Frag. 234, ed. Klausen; 
Steph. Byz. p. 721), which was Hellenized into 
AgGnfir, ‘the manly one.’ Klina or Agdnflr was 
the older name of Phoenicia, and also the eponym¬ 
ous ancestor of the Can. and the father of Phoenix, 
or Phoenix himself (Euseb. l.c.). In the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, as well as the lexical tablets of 
Nineveh, the name is sometimes written Kinakh- 
khi (with kh for the Can. ’Ayin), and represents 
the greater part of southern Pal. as far north as 
the frontiers of the Amorites. The longer form of 
the name, Canaan, is met with in the hieroglyphic 
texts; Seti I. destroyed the Shasu or Bedawin from 
the eastern rampart of Egypt ‘ to the land of 
Canaan/ and captured their fortress of ‘ Kana'an/ 
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which Conder has identified with Khurbet Kan'an 
near Hebron. Among the geographical names 
enumerated by Ptolemy Aulctes at Kom Umbo 
is that of ‘Ivanan.’ The name was preserved 
among the Phomicians, the original inhabitants 
of the sea-coast. Coins of Laodiccia on the 
Orontes bear the inscription, ‘ Laodiccia, mother 
(or metropolis) in Canaam ; and St. Augustine states 
that in his time the Carthaginian peasantry in 
northern Africa, if questioned in Phoenician as to 
their race, answered that they were ‘Chanani’ 
(Exp. Epist. acl Horn. 13). In some of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, moreover, we find Kinaklma. 

The Gr. t l>oua£, ‘ Phoenician/ is the equivalent 
of ‘ Canaanite’; and ^olvIktj, Phoenicia, is the origi¬ 
nal Canaan on the sea-coast. In Latin the name 
appears as Pamus, Purlieus. <t>oua£ in the sense 
ot ‘ purple - dye ’ and ‘date-palm’ seems to be 
derived from its use as a gentilic, the one being 
* the Phoenician dye/ the other 1 the Phomician 
tree’; the date-palm having been brought from 
Egypt to the Phoenician coast and there become 
naturalised. But phoenix, ‘a palm/ may be the 
Egyptian benr , beni, just as the name of the 
fabulous bird phoenix is the Egyp. bennu. It is prob¬ 
able that we must seek the origin of the name 
‘ Phoenician ’ in the Eenkhu of the Egyptian monu¬ 
ments, a name applied in a text of Tahutmes ill. at 
Karnak to the people of Canaan (Brugsch, TEgypt- 
ologie , ii. p. 4GG). It thus corresponds exactly 
with the Kinakhkhi of the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 
We must suppose that the termination was im¬ 
agined to bo tne same as that of Kilix ‘Cilician* 
and similar words, and that the name was accord¬ 
ingly identified with (f>oiv6t and <pohnos, and explained 
to signify ‘red/ the Latin Pamus being borrowed 
from <poiv6s. 

In the bilingual Decree of Kan ftp os the Gr. 
Plmmicia is replaced in the hieroglyphic text by 
Keft. W. Max Midler has tried to show that 
Keft was rather Cilicia, but unsuccessfully. The 
name appears in Greek as Kopheus and lvOphene. 
KOpheus, father of Andromeda, was said to have 
been a king of Joppa (Steph. Byz. s.v.)^ and the 
Chahheans of Babylon were first called Kcphfmos, 
according to Hellanicus. Keft, in fact, seems to 
have denoted the whole sea-coast of Phoenicia, 
from the Gulf of Antioch to Jaffa. 

Another name applied to Canaan ami Syria by 
the Egyptians was lvlial, which embraced the whole 
country from the frontiers of Egypt to Aup in 
northern Syria. It denoted more especially the 
northern part of the region, from which wine was 
imported into Egypt; while the southern part of 
Pal., particularly towards the sea-coast, was termed 
/alii. The most general name was Rutennu or 
Lutennu, which corresponded to our ‘Syria.’ 

The mercantile pursuits of the Phoenicians caused 
the word ‘ Canaanite’ to become synonymous with 
‘merchant’ (Is 23 a , Ezk 17 4 , Hos 12*, Zepli 1 1J , 
Job 41 rt , Pr 31 24 ). In an Egyp. papyrus, on the 
other hand, mention is made of ‘ Canaanite slaves 
from Khal ’ (Anastasi, iv. 1G. 2). 

Isaiah (19 w ) calls Hcb. the language of Canaan, 
and the decipherment of the Pluenician inscrip¬ 
tions, as well as the names of Can. persons and 
places mentioned in the OT, show that the 
description was correct. Hebrew and Phoenician 
(or Can.) differed only in a few unimportant par¬ 
ticulars, such as the absence in Phoenician of a 
definite article. The Tel el-Amarna tablets prove 
that there was little or no difference between the 
language of Canaan in the cent, before the Exodus 
and that of the Phoenicians and of the OT in later 
times. In some of the letters written from Canaan 
the writer adds the Can. equivalent of the Bab. 
word ho is usin". Thus the king of Jerusalem 
uses anuki, ‘ 1 / the Heb. anokhi , instead 
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of the Bab. iimtku , and zuruu the Heb. 
zeroa\ ‘ arm/ instead of kata ; while other cor¬ 
respondents from southern Pal. explain the 
Bab. sise ‘horses/ kcizira ‘cattle/ rim ‘head/ 
same ‘ heaven/ elippi ‘ a ship/ ina kati-su ‘ in 
liis hand/ and arki-su ‘ after him/ by the Can. 
sitffi (Heb. #&$), nuikani (Heb. mikneh), rusu (Ileb. 
r6sh) t samhna (Ileb. shamayim), anay (Ileb. ’oni), 
badiu (Heb. bey ado), and akhrun-u (Ileb. akhrun-o). 
The Phoenician governors give batnu (Ileb. bctcn) 
for the Bab. panti ‘stomach/ mima (Ileb. mayim) 
for mami ‘water/ Idiaparu and aparu (Ileb. 'dph&r) 
for ipru ‘dust/ and kilubi (llcb. kelub) for khu- 
kharu ‘a cage.* Similar evidence is borne by 
the Can. words borrowed by the Egyptians under 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties; e.g, 
markabute ‘ chariots/ 'agolte ‘ wagons/ hurpu 
( hereb ) ‘ sword/ espat ‘ (Oliver/ sfutbud ( shebcl) 
‘ stall/ svpttr ‘ scribe/ baith ‘ house/ bdrkat ‘ pool/ 
yum ‘ sea/ nfilial ‘ brook/ 'ebete ('ebed) ‘ slave/ 
gdmal * camel/ zaba ‘ army/ na'aruna ‘ young 
men,’ parzal ‘iron’ (cf. Lauth, ‘Scmitische Lehn- 
wdrter im ZEgyptischen/ in ZD MG, xxv. 4, 1871). 
The Can. script at the time was the cuneiform 
syllabary of Babylon; the so-called Phoenician 
alphabet was not introduced till afterwards. The 
earliest known inscriptions in this alphabet are 
the Moabite Stone (B.c. 8.70), a dedication by 
Hiram of Tyre to Baal-Lebanon, which may be 
of the same date, and a single word on a piece 
of pottery found by Bliss on the site of Lachish at a 
depth of 800 feet. 

One of the Tel cl-Amania letters was sent by 
Burna-burias, king of Babylon, to Amenhotep IV. 
of Egypt to complain of outrages committed upon his 
ambassadors in Canaan (lvinakhkhi). At Khinna- 
tuni ('Ain-Athun ; cf. the modern 'Ain-Ethan, near 
Solomon’s Pools, between Bethlehem and Hebron) 
they were attacked by Sum-Adda (Shem-Hadad), 
the son of Balmnmo (perhaps Balaam), and Sutatna 
(also called Zatatna), the son of Saratuin of Acco 
(Acre), the feet of one being cut off, and the face of 
another trampled upon. As Canaan belonged to 
Egypt, and its ‘king’ was an Egyp. vassal, Burna- 
burias calls upon the Pharaoh to punish the 
assailants and restore the silver they tiad stolen, 
otherwise amicable relations between Babylon and 
Egypt will be broken off. In another letter 
it is stated that Kuri-galzu, the predecessor of 
Burna-burias, refused the proposal of the Kuna- 
kliians, by whom the Can. seem to bo meant, that 
they should revolt to him from Egypt. Another 
letter is from a king of northern Syria ‘ to the kings 
of Kinaklma, the servants’ of the Pharaoh, asking 
them not to hinder his ambassador on his way to 
Egypt; while in a fourth A bi-melcch of Tyre says he 
has heard from Canaan (Kinaklma) that ‘the King 
of the land of Danuna is dead and his brother has 
succeeded him as king, and that his country is 
tranquil’; that ‘one half of the city of Ugarit has 
been burnt and its troops have perished’; that ‘the 
Hittito army has departed/ but that ‘ Etaganm, 
the prince of Kadesh, and Aziru (the Amorite) are 
hostile, and are fighting against Namya-yizi.* 
Here Canaan seems to bo used in a wide sense. 

Liticravuhe.— Movers, hie Phonizier (1S41-1S56); Piotsoh- 
niann, ‘ Gesehichto der liioni/.ier,* In Chicken's Allqaneine 
(ie.si hichte ( 1SK9); llawlinsoii, History of Phcrnida (1889): "llm.'in, 
Mission de Phtnicie (ls**»4); CIS, vol. i. (18SI-1S90); HP, New 
Berios, iii., v., vi. (lMW-lSM). A. H. SAVCE. 

CANANJEAN or CANAANITE occurs in Mt 10 4 
and Mk 3 18 as a designation of Simon, one of the 
disciples of Jesus. The first is the correct reading, 
the Or. Kai'cu'cuos being the transliteration of 
(a late Heb. derivative from ni q = jealous). It is 
rendered in Lk 6 ,# and Ac l ls by (zealot). 

The Cananreans or Zealots were a sect founded by 


Judas of (jJamala, who headed the opposition to 
the census of Quirinius (A.D. (> or 7). They bitterly 
resented the domination of Koine, and would fain 
have hastened by the sword the fulfilment of the 
Messianic hope. During the great rebellion and 
the siege of Jerusalem, which ended in its destruc¬ 
tion (a.d. 70), their fanaticism made them terrible 
opponents, not only to the Homans, but to other 
factions amongst their own countrymen. 

Literature.— Josephus, Wars of the Jev's, iv. iii. 9, v. 1, vil. 
viii. 1, etc. ; Schuror, UJP i. li. 80 f., 177, 229; Keini, Jesus oj 
Ncuara, i. 266 f. J. A. SELBIE. 

CANDACE (KavSdKrj), queen of the ./Ethiopians, 
is mentioned Ac S 27 . Her treasurer was baptized 
by Philip (which see), near Gaza, on his return 
from Jems., where lie had gone to -worship. C. 
seems to have been a dynastic title of the queens 
of ./Ethiopia. Pliny says (vi. 29) . . . ‘regnaro 
feminam Candacen, quod nomen multis iam annis 
ad reginas transiit.’ From the time of Alexander 
the Great the dowager queens used to reign. C. 
mentioned Ac 8 27 was probably rich, since the 
eunuch baptized by Philip was said to be ‘ over all 
her treasure.* (See Hawlinson, Herodotus , ii. 30 n. ; 
Strabo, Geogr. xvii. 1. 54; Pliny, If iV vi. 35.) 

C . II. Prichard. 

CANDLE, CANDLESTICK.—1. In AV ‘candle* 
appears in nine passages of OT as the rendering 
of *u ner, and in eight passages of NT as the 
rendering of Xi^o*. In the w-hole of these passages, 
with two exceptions (Jer 25 10 , Zepli l 12 , but see 
marg.), RV adopts the more accurate rendering 
‘ lamp * (which see). 

As indispensable to the furnishing of a simple 
* prophet's chamber ’ we find mention of a bed, a 
table, a stool, and a candlestick (.tjuo, 2 Iv 4 10 ). The 
article in question, however, is rather a lamp-stand 
(cf. Petrie, Tell el-llesy , p. 104), and corresponds 
to the NT \vxvlct, now rendered more correctly in 
the Gospels by ‘ stand ’ (M t 5 18 , M k 4 21 , Lk 8 16 11 38 
in KV). In Dn 9 5 is mentioned the candlestick 
or candelabrum of Belshazzar’s banqueting hall. 
For the golden candlestick of the tauernacle and 
the temple, see Tabkknacee. 

2. The custom, practised from time immemorial 
in the East, of allowing a house lamp to burn 
night and day, is the source of the frequent figure 
by which the continually burning lamp pictures 
the continued prosperity both of the individual 
and of his family (see Ps \H' M ‘ thou wilt light 
my candle/ 1 Iv II s8 ). Conversely, ‘ to put out the 
candle of the wicked ’ (Pr 24 20 , Job 18°) is to make 
his home desolate and bring destruction on himself. 
This familiar metaphor is employed in the Apoo. to 
describe the fate with which the Church of Ephesus 
was threatened : ‘ I ivill remove thy candlestick 
out of his place ’ (Rev 2 B ). A. H. S. Kennedy. 

CANE.—See Reed. 

CANKER.—As suhst. 2 Ti 2 n * their -word will 
eat as doth a c.’ {ydyypcuv a, RV ‘gangrene’). 
As verb, Ja f> 3 * Your gold and silver is c od ’ {k ardco, 
RV ‘ rustedThe mod. spelling of the subst. is 
‘ cancer,’ which is found as early as the beg. of 
the 17til cent. For the verb, cf. Shaks. Temp, 
IY. i. 192— 

* As with age his body uglier grows, 

So his mind cankers.' 

J. Hastings. 

CANKERW0RM.—See Locust. 

CANON.—In this article an attempt will be made 
to give a general view of the history of the idea 
involved in the application of the word Canon to 
Holy Scripture; and in so doing the use both of 
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this and other terms to express the idea in question 
will be noticed. The history of the process whereby 
the actual Canons of the Jewish and the Christian 
Scriptures were arrived at will be more fully traced 
under the heads Old Testament Canon and New 
Testament Canon. 

The conception of a C. virtually existed long 
before this precise term was employed. We have 
it wherever there is the notion of a collection of 
writings marked off as peculiarly sacred and as 
having a special Divine authority. Writings of 
the past would be likely for the first time fully to 
acquire this position when an ago had come in 
which the living voice of prophecy was no longer 
heard. This view of them would not preclude the 
possibility of an addition to the number of inspired 
books at a future epoch of revelation. It is also 
to bo observed, though to some this may at first 
sight seem strange, that a belief in a distinct class 
of writings of this kind was not incompatible with 
some diversity of opinion as to its extent, and with 
doubts on this subject in the minds even of those 
who were fully persuaded of the main facts. And 
this is true even of the time after the word C. was 
introduced. The idea of a C. no doubt gained to 
some degree in definiteness through controversies 
as to the writings which Avere to be held to form 
part of it. Jlut in essence it was presupposed in 
those controversies ; and their chief result Avas 
simply to lix more clearly and lirmly the limits of 
the Canon. 

There Avas no exact equivalent for the Avord 
among the Jews in respect to OT, but avo have the 
idea clearly implied in the expression ‘ the Scrip¬ 
tures’as employed by Jews addressing Jews in NT 
(e.fj. Mt 21 42 , Jn 5 ,a) , Ac I8 24 ) ; and the word 
‘ Scripture,’ as used in the singular for a par¬ 
ticular passage, also involves it, since each passage 
so named derived the binding force which is attri¬ 
buted to it from being contained in the body of 
sacred writings. So again, Avhere Jos. (c. Ap. i. 8) 
makes a formal statement concerning these books 
and their number, the recognition of a C. is 
implied. And Ave have it also in the collective 
words used in the Talm. for the Divine Scriptures, 
such as *nj?p (‘reading,’ from their being read 
publicly in the synagogue) and (‘the 

nolv writings ’). 

The Christian Church adopted the Scriptures of 
tho Jews as her own. She also in process of time 
extended the idea of ‘Scripture’ to another body 
of writings, Avhich in one or more groups were 
named along Avith those of OT. Pseudo-Clement 
of Koine’s 2nd Ep. (c. A.D. 150) speaks of r& piftXla 
teal ol d7r6crTo\ot ( i.c . the OT and the apostolic 
writings). Fresh names, also, were introduced 
expressive of the fact that she possessed two such 
collections, or such a collection in tAvo parts. 
Melito, bp. of Sardis, circ. A.D. 170, speaks of rd 
r?)s 7 raXcuds diaO-qKrjs fhfiXla (ap. Euseb. HE iv, 2G), 

1 the books of the Old Covenant ’ (or Testament). 
And we have evidence about the end of tho same 
cent., in the Avritings of Clement of Alexandria 
and Tertullian, that the names TraXaid diad^KT] 
(vetus testamentum) and vta diaOTjKT) (novum 
testamentum), the names that have become the 
most prevalent of all, bad been transferred to the 
actual writings of tho tAvo dispensations. Tcr- 
tullian himself preferred (see c. Marc. iv. 1) the 
term Instrumentnm (of legal associations = ‘ docu¬ 
mentary record or proof ’). Ho frequently employs 
it, applying it sometimes to particular books, and 
sometimes separately to OT or to NT, but also to 
the Scriptures as a Avliole. From StaO^KT) the adj. 
ipdidOijKoi was formed ; it occurs repeatedly in the 
writings of Origen and Eusebius, in a sense closely 
corresponding to 4 canonical ’ ( e.g. Philocal ., iii. and 
Euseb. HE in. cc. 3, 9, 25, vi. c. 14). 


Another description, Se5r}/io(ncvfilvai ypa<f>ai, ‘Avrit¬ 
ings which have been made public,’ used by Origen 
and others, needs somewhat fuller consideration. 
A certain vagueness attaches to it owing to the 
fact that these Avritings are contrasted Avith such 
as are ‘apocryphal ’; and while this word is common 
in the Fathers of the 2nd and 3rd cent., it does not 
seem ever to occur at this time Avitli the precise 
connotation which it has since acquired. The 
original and fundamental signification of ‘ apocry- 
hal ’ Avas that of something Avithheld from general 
noAvledge. But there might he various reasons 
for so treating different Avritings. There Avere some 
among the Jews, as there Avere also some Christians, 
csp. in the Church of Alexandria, Avho Avere 
inclined to value highly lore Avhich they considered 
to bo unlit to be communicated even to all the 
faithful, and suited only for the study of the Aviso. 
But this tendency Avas never strong enough either 
among JeAvs or Christians to lead to the establish¬ 
ment of a class of Avritings regarded as authoritative 
and yet not imparted to all; and the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity in particular Avas Avholly opposed to such 
reservation. All writings regarded as inspired were 
naturally included among the 8c5ripo<ricvfUvai— those 
‘made tne public property of tho whole Church.’ 
We have still, hoAvever, to ask what Avas meant by 
and implied in this * publication,’ and, as a further 
point, whether it could really servo to mark off the 
writings regarded as, in the full sense, authoritative 
from all others. The chief means of the publishing 
in question was tho regular reading in the con¬ 
gregation. And no doubt this solemn reading 
served to impress upon the people generally tho 
idea of the special authority of tho hooks which 
they heard in this Avay ; while the need of a rule 
for directing it may have been one influence which 
promoted the formation of the C. of OT, as it Avas 
certainly of NT. But it seems too narrow a vieAV 
of the words S^/uxriejWtfat, or publican !, to regard 
them (as Zalm does, Gcsch. d. Karons , i. p. 134) as 
meaning little dr nothing more than 4 to he read in 
church. If the publication connoted by these 
terms Avas closely associated with the public 
reading, it Avas so because that act was tho chief 
symbol of the general reception and acknoAvlcdg- 
ment of the books by tho Church, which had been 
informally arrived at, and which found expression 
in various habits of speech and practice. It must, 
hoA\ T ever, further bo observed that the fact of par¬ 
ticular hooks being publicly read would seem to ho 
often too inconsiderately taken as evidence that 
they Avere regarded as Scripture in tho full sense of 
the term. It is not to he supposed that tho public 
reading would necessarily he regarded as having 
the same significance, or that the rules for it would 
be conceived in the same spirit, everywhere and 
ahvays. Thero might be, and in point of fact 
there Avere, varieties of custom acc. to differences 
of circumstances and of theological temper. At 
some times and places there would be comparative 
laxity, at others special strictness. The Mura- 
torian C. [circ. A.D. 200, written at Rome or in tho 
neighbourhood) reveals a disposition to excludo 
from public reading all wonts of secondary or 
doubtful authority. This might he due to the 
special genius of the Rom. Church, or to a sense of 
the need of watchfulness which the recent spread 
of Gnosticism and Montanism and the circulation 
of the Avritings of these sects had created. On tho 
other hand, at the very same epoch, we find 
Serapion, bp. of Antioch, first alloAving the public 
reading of tne Gospel of Peter at a place within his 
diocese, though he kneAv very lit tie of the Avork 
and held it m no particular esteem, and then 
afterwards forbidding it, when ho became more 
fully acquainted with its contents, and found that 
it was doing harm (Euseb. HE vi. 12). Again, to 
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pass to a later age. With Cvril of Jerus. in his 
catechetical lecture's, delivered circ. A.D. 340, the 
class of books ‘ openly read in the church * is 
coterminous with that of those ‘ acknowledged 
among all,’and is the opposite of ‘apocryphal’; 
and he knows no third division ( Catecn . iv. cc. 33, 
35). Athanasius, on the other hand, writing not 
long afterwards, but representing the usages of 
another Church, distinguishes between ‘canonical 
books,’ ‘books that are read,’ and ‘apocryphal 
books’ ( Ep . Fest. 39, i. 708, ed. Kened.). And 
Kulinus at the end of the cent, distinguishes in the 
same way, and gives the name of ‘Church books,’ 
Ecdesiastiri libri , to the second class (De Sy?nb. 
cc. 37, 38). 

We shall now be in a position to estimate rightly 
the amount of significance to be attached to 
the introduction of the words Canon , canonical, 
and canonised with reference to the books of 
Scripture ; but we must first determine which of 
them was so used earliest, and when ? Some have 
supposed that the employment of the adjective in 
this connexion preceded that of the substantive, 
and that it is to be traced back to Origon, on the 
ground that the epithets canonici anti rcgulares 
arc applied to the books of Scripture in portions of 
his works which we possess only in Kulinus’ tr. 
No reliance can, however, be placed upon this 
argument, since these would be the most con¬ 
venient renderings for such a word as ivSidOrjicoi, 
which, as we have seen, certainly belonged to 
Origen’s terminology. Moreover, Kulinus so 
renders this very word in passages of Eusebius, 
where wo have both the original and his translation. 
The earliest instance which can be adduced of the 
occurrence of either kclvuv or a derivative in the sense 
now r under consideration is in the Festal Epistle 
of Athanasius above referred to, written in A.D. 
307. The participle Kavovifbfieva is there used of 
the books of Holy Scripture. It seems, liow r ever, 
improbable that the verb Kavovlfeiv, or its parts, 
should have been so applied before the term kclvwv 
had been used of the nooks collectively. And a 
little later Amphiloehius, the eminent bishop of 
Iconium, concludes a catalogue of them, which he 
gives in his Iambi ad Seleucum with the words ovros 
dypevoiaraTo s Kai>u)i/ dv etr) rujv deorrvevaruv ypa<p<2v. The 
word, which originally meant a rod, and thence a 
measure, had been already applied in the sense of 
a rule or norm, and that variously, both in classical 
and ecclesiastical usage. It will suffice hero to 
notice the phrase 6 kclvwv rrjs dXtjOelas, for the 
Church’s creed, which had long been familiar. It 
has been questioned whether, when the word kclvuv 
was first used in connexion with the Scriptures, 
the primary intention was to express the thought 
that they form the rule of faith and life for the 
Christian, or to denote the list whereby the con¬ 
tents of the Scriptures is correctly defined. The 
latter seems to be the true view. It is the 
simplest; and, moreover, it would be hard other¬ 
wise to explain the use of the verb Kavovlfav, which 
is applied both to particular books and to the 
ln)oks collectively. The other idea would, however, 
also be readily suggested to the mind by the 
associations of the word Kavwv. And accordingly 
we find Isidore of Polusium, in the earlier half of 
the 5th cent., expressing himself thus : ‘ the Canon 
of the truth, l mean the Divine Scriptures ’ (Ep. 
114). 

It will be perceived, then, that no essentially 
new point of view* was implied in the use of the 
term Canon and its derivatives in connexion with 
Holy Scripture. At the same time it is noteworthy 
that they began to be employed at a time when 
special efforts were being made in different quarters 
to romovo ambiguities with respect to, and to 
codify, the contents of the Scriptures. 


For further illustrations of some of the points 
here touched upon, and for the considerations 
which determined the inclusion or exclusion of 
particular books, or groups of books, the reader 
must consult the arts. Apocrypha, Old Testa¬ 
ment Canon, and New Testament Canon. 

V. 11. Stanton. 

CANOPY (KwvtoTreiov, from Kibvuxp (Mt 23- 4 ), gnat, 
mosquito). — Originally a mosquito-net. The 
canopy of the bed of Holofernes, ‘which was of 
purple, and gold, and emerald, and precious stones 
inwoven,’ was taken by Judith ‘from the pillars ’ as 
a trophy, and given by her ‘for a gift (avdOrjfia) 
unto the Ford’ (Jth 10 21 13 9 - 15 16 19 j. ‘Canopy’ 
occurs also in KV at Is 4 6 ‘ Over all the glory shall 
be spread a canopy’ (AV ‘defence’). The Heb. is 
n«pn, wdiich here only has the sense of a canopy for 
protection ; elsew here it means a bridegroom’s (l’s 
19°) or a bride’s (J1 2 10 ) chamber. F. C. 1’ORTER. 

CANTICLES.— See Song of Songs. 

CAPER-BERRY (np*3N 'dbh/ydnah, Kdirirapis, Ec 
12 5 ). The authority of the LxX and of some of 
the Rabbis is in favour of the tr. ‘caper-berry’ 
KV, instead of ‘desire’ AV.—This is the fruit 
of Capparis spinosa , L., a perennial shrub, rooted 
in the clefts of rocks and walls, with straggling, 
more or less pendulous, branches, and orbicular to 
ovate leaves, 1 to 2 inches in length, and white 
1 lowers 2 to 3 inches broad. It grows in all the 
Mediterranean basin. The ripe berry is oblong to 
obovate-oblong, and 2 to 2^ inches long. The 
young berries have a pungent llavour, and are 
pickled as a condiment. The Arabs of the Sin. 
desert call it cl-dstif, while the people of I’al. and 
Syria know it by the name kabar , wdiich is mani¬ 
festly a modification of Kdinrapis. Like all pungent 
plants, it is stimulating to the erotic instinct. The 
idea of those who tr. * dbiyyOnah * caper-berry ’ is 
that even this stimulant shall fail to excite desire. 
The principal Rabbi of Boirfit assures me that the 
tr. of AV ‘desire’ is that of the majority of the 
Jew'ish commentators. In either case the object is 
the same, that is, to express the decadence of the 
bodily pow T ers with the advance of years. 

G. E. Post. 

CAPERNAUM (TR Ka-rrcpvaovfx , from which our 
English word is taken ; but Ka</>a pvaotip., supported 
by 13 nDZ, etc., is undoubtedly correct, represent¬ 
ing the original mnnss).—This city is mentioned 
only in the Gospels, and derives all its interest 
from association with the life of Christ. To it 
Matthew applies Is 9 1 (Mt 4 13 * lfl ). After His 
rejection at Nazareth, Christ made His head¬ 
quarters in C., and it is called ‘his own city’ 
(Mt 9 1 ). Here only was it said of Him tfn iv ottap 
iarlv —that He w r as at home (Mk 2 1 ). Peter and 
Andrew of Bethsaida (Jn l 44 ) had settled in C. (Mk 
l 29 ), and on the neighbouring beach they first hoard 
and followed the Master (Mk 1 1H ). Matthew 
(Mt 9 9 ), or Levi (Mk 2 14 , Lk 5 27 ), was here called 
from ‘the place of toll.’ Many miracles were 
wrought here (Mk l 84 ). The following are specially 
mentioned, viz. healing centurion’s servant (Mt 8®, 
Lk 7 1 ); nobleman’s son cured by a word from Cana 
(Jn 4 40 ); Simon Peter’s mother-in-law cured of 
fever (Mk l 31 ); paralytic healed (Mt 9 1 , Mk 2 1 , 
Lk 5 18 ); unclean spirit cast out (Mk 1 M , Lk 4 s8 ). 
Here the lesson of humility was taught from a 
little child set in the midst (Mt 18 3 , Mk 9 83,116 ). 
A famous discourse in the synagogue is reported 
in Jn 6. Over C., highly favoured but unrepent¬ 
ant, the heavy woe was pronounced, ‘And thou 
Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven ?— 
thou shalt go down to Hades ’ (Mt ll 83 , Lk 10 1B RY). 

C., invariably called r&Xis, *a city,’ was an 
important position, held by a body of Roman 
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troops (Mt 8® etc.)- It was also a customs-station 
(Mt 9® etc.). The commander of the Roldiers 
thought it worth while to ingratiate himself with 
the people by building them a synagogue (Lk 7 D ). 
It was the residence of a distinguished officer of 
the king (Jn 4 4,! ). But beyond the facts that it 
was on the seashore (Mt 4™), and was in or near 
the plain of Gennesaret (Jn 6 17 ‘ 21 ; see also Mk 
6 W , Mt 14 34 ), there is nothing in the NT to indi¬ 
cate the site. Twice mentioned by Josephus ( Vita , 
72, BJ II. x. 8), neither passage is decisive. 
Tradition wavers between two sites, and a warm 
controversy has long raged over the question. 

The claims of 'Ain em-Madowwerah , ‘ the round 
fountain,’ a large spring on the N. edge of Gen¬ 
nesaret, may be dismissed. There is nothing 
near it to indicate the site of a great city; and it 
waters only a small portion of the plain. 

The two serious rivals are Khdn Minyeh, at the 
N.E. corner of the plain, and Tell Hum , on the 
shore, fully 2 miles nearer Jordan. The case for 
Tell Hum rests chiefly upon the name, the size 
of the ruins, their position on the eastward road, 
and the testimony of certain travellers. It is 
suggested that the Arab. Tell took the place of 
Caphar when the city became ruinous, na falling 
from Nahum. This is an almost impossible deriva¬ 
tion. A Jewish Rabbi, Tctnkhum , is said to be 
buried here. The derivation from his name is 
both easy and natural. An alternative derivation 
is suggested from the Heb. mn=‘brown’ or ‘tire- 
blackened,’ of which Arab. J/uvi is an exact trans¬ 
literation. Then Tell Hilm— ‘the black mound,’ 
truly descriptive of the ruins, could only date from 
a time subsequent to the destruction of the city. 
Along this road only the eastern traffic would pass. 
The northern caravans never came this way. 
Jerome,Theodorus (532 A. n.), Antoninus Martyr (?), 
A.D. 000, and John of Wiirtzburg (1100), may be 
taken as favouring Tell J/dm. Josephus, hurt on 
the Jordan, was carried to 0.; but this was not 
necessarily the nearest town, lie was evidently 
anxious to reach his headquarters at Tarichea 
( Vita, 72). It is much against Tell JJdm that 
there is no fountain there ; and nothing like that 
described by Josephus within about a couple of 
miles. 

On the other hand, there are many considerations 
in favour of Khdn Minyeh. Gennesaret was a 
well-defined district, generally allowed to corre¬ 
spond with el Ghuweir , ‘the little Gh6r,’ lying 
along the N.W. shore of the sea (see Jos. BJ ill. 
x. 8). The disciples started from the other side to 
go to C. (Jn 6 17 ). The waters being stilled, they 
were straightway ‘ at the land whither they were 
going’ ( ib . v. 21 ). Matthew (14 34 ) says ‘they came 
to the land, unto Gennesaret.* (So also Mk G 68 .) 
Those who sought Jesus in the morning found 
Him at C. (Jn 6 24 ), and Ho addressed them in 
the synagogue. C. was thus either in or close 
to Gennesaret. This condition is met by Khan 
Minyeh ; not at all by Tell JJiim. Remains of an 
ancient city are found in the plain between Khdn 
Minyeh and the sea; also on the adjoining Tell 
'Areimeh , where probably a large church once 
stood. Standing at the junction of the two great 
roads which must always have united behind Tell 
'Areimeh, that to eastward along the shore, and 
that to the north by Khdn Jubb Yusif, it occupied 
a position of first importance in the district. All 
the traffic from north, south, east, and west passed 
through the hands of its customs officers. The 
spring of which Josephus speaks (BJ II. x. 8) may 
not have been actually in the plain. Certainly it 
was not 'Ain et-Tinch. At et-Tabigha (Hepta- 
jpegon?), on the edge of the valley beyond Tell 
.Areimeh, rise several springs, one of great volume, 
the largest fountain in Galilee. An old aqueduct 


led the water across the vale, along the face of the 
cliff in a rock-cut channel, and into the plain at 
Minyeh sufficiently high to water a large area. 
Historical evidence is on the whole favourable to 
Khdn Minyeh. Antoninus Martyr (600) is claimed 
on both sides ; but the latter site is supported by 
Arculfus, end of 7tli cent. ; St. Willibald, middle 
of 8th cent.; Eugesippus, middle of 12th cent.; 
Brocardius, end of 13th cent.; Quarcsimus, 1620, 
who says that a ruin, called in Arab. Minieh, is 
the site of Capernaum. 

The absence of any reminiscence of the ancient 
name is a difficulty with some. But from the Talin. 
wo learn that C. was, for the Jews, associated 
with the Minim , the name by which they desig¬ 
nated the Christians, who were numerous in the 
city. The Ifutd of the Talin., ‘the sinners,’ are 
the sons of Caphar Nahum, and again these are 
identified with the Minim. Among the Jews, 
C. was the city of Menai down to the 14th cent. 
The name given to the inhabitants is probably 
preserved in Khdn Minyeh. The balance of 
evidence is at present greatly in favour of this 
site. W. Ewing. 

CAPH or KAPH (3).—Eleventh letter of Heb. 
alphabet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 11th part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. 

CAPHARSALAMA (Xa (papcra\a/jLa), 1 Mac 7 81 .- 
Anparently near Jerus. Kcfr Silwdn, the village of 
Siloam, is possibly intended. SWP, vol. iii. sh. xvii. 

CAPHIRA (A Ka <f>ipd, B Ueipd), 1 Es 5 1 *.--A town 
of Benj., inhabitants of which returned with Zerub. 
In Ezr 2 s ® Chepiiikaii (.tv^, B KatpeipcL, A -t-); cf. 
Nell 7 29 . See CliEPHlRAH. 

CAPHTOR (n'lnr?, o'"?hD3, Xa(p0opidy , Caphtorim). 
—The Caphtorim were geographically connected 
with Egypt according to Gn 10 14 ; and in Dt 
2 ,2S we read : ‘ The Avvim, which dwelt in villages 
as far as Gaza, the Caphtorim, which came forth 
out of Canhtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in their 
stead.’ Here the Caphtorim are identified with 
the Philistines, who are stated to have come from 
Caphtor in Am 9 7 and Jer 47 4 (where Caphtor is 
called an ‘isle’ or ‘coastland’). Consequently in 
Gn 10 14 the words, ‘whence went forth the Philis¬ 
tines,’ must bo out of place, and should follow 
Caphtorim instead of CasJuhim. Caphtor has been 
identified with both Cyprus and Crete, but the names 
do not agree. Ebers (sEgyp ten und die Bucher 
Moses , 1868) proposed to see in Caphtor an Egyp. 
compound Kaft-ur, ‘Greater Kaft’ or ‘Phoenicia,’ 
and made it the coast of the Delta, which was 
thickly covered with Phoenician colonies. But this 
theory has been overthrown by the excavation of 
the temple of Kom Ombo in Upper Egypt in 1892. 
On the wall of the south external corridor is a 
series of cartouches containing the names of the 
countries supposed to have been conquered by 
Ptolemy Aufetes and collected from older monu¬ 
ments of various ages. Among the names are those 
of Kaptar (Caphtor) and Kasluhet (Casluhim), each 
with the determinative of ‘ country* attached to it. 
Kaptar ends the first line, and is immediately pre¬ 
ceded by the names of Persia, Susa, Babylon, and 
Pontus, while Kasluhet (followed by Zoar) is the 
fifth name of the second line, whicn begins with 
the inhabitants of the Sinaitic peninsula and 
northern Syria. The names, however, have prob¬ 
ably been registered at haphazard, so that no 
conclusion can be drawn from their order. 

The Philistines seem to have entered Palestine in 
the course of the great invasion of Egypt by the 
northern nations in the eighth year of Ramses ill. 
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Prof. Prasek combines this fact with the statement 
of Justin, that in B.C. 1209 a kin" of Ashkelon 
stormed Sidon, and that the fugitive Sidonians 
founded Tyre. The dates would agree very well. 
At any rate, the Pulista or Philistines are elosely 
associated with the Zakkal (Teukrians?) in the 
attack on Egypt in the time of ltamses ITT., whereas 
the latter appear alone in an earlier attack in the 
time of Merenptah. 

From 1 S 30 14 , Ezk 25 18 , Zcph 2 s , we may 
gather that the Philistines were also known as 
the Oherethitcs or Cretans, as the Sept, tran¬ 
scribes the name. Tn this case Caphtor must be 
identified with Crete, or at all events with some 
district in that island. Recent discoveries have 
shown that Crete was a centre of culture in the 
prehistoric age of the eastern Mediterranean, and 
Mr. A. Evans has pointed out that it possessed a 
peculiar system of pictorial writing (see his article 
on ‘ Primitive I’ictographs ’ in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, xiv. 1894). A. 11. Sayce. 

CAPPADOCIA (Kamradoicla), a large country in 
the E. of Asia Minor, was formed into a Rom. 
rovince by Tiberius in A.o. 17, on the death of 
ing Archelaus. It was administered by a pro¬ 
curator , sent out by the reigning emperor ; and it 
was treated as an unimportant outlying district. 
In A.L>. 7<h however, Vespasian unitea it with 
Armenia Minor as one of the great frontier pro¬ 
vinces of the empire, placing it under the rule of a 
legatus Aw/usti pro pnv.tore, who was selected by 
the emperor from among the ex-consuls ; and he 
stationed a legion ( XII. Fulminata) at Meliteneas 

f garrison to maintain the defence of the Euphrates 
ine. At this period a great territory, ruled by 
Antiochus Epiplumes of Commagene, lying be¬ 
tween the provinces Cilicia and Cappadocia, and 
including part of Lycaonia, was incorporated in 
C. ; and under succeeding emperors, especially 
Trajan, the size and importance of the province 
wore greatly increased, and more troops 'were 
stationed in it. The commercial capital of the 
province was Cmsareia - Eusebeia - Mazaka ; the 
military centres were Melitene and (after Trajan) 
Satala. Between about A.D. 70 and 100, both 
Galatia and C. were placed under one gover¬ 
nor. Jews in C. are mentioned in Ac 2\ and 
implied in Philo, Leg. ad Gaium , § 30 (Mang. ii. 
587) : a letter in their favour from the Rom. Senate 
to Ariarathes, king of C., about B.C. 139, is men¬ 
tioned 1 Mac 15 23 : in the 3rd cent, after Christ and 
later, a great Jewish population in Ciesarcia is 
alluded to in the Talmud. The easy road from 
Tarsus through the Cilician Gates tempted them 
onwards towards the N., to take advantage of the 
lucrative trade between Central Asia and the 
Black Sea harbours, esp. Amisus : the road passed 
through C. and Pontus (Ac 18 2 ). This trading 
connexion led to the early extension of Christianity 
over both countries (1 P l 1 ). 

Lttkraturk.—M ftrtjuardt, Romisehe Stantnnencaltung, 1. pp. 
365-374 ; Kitt<>r, Klemanirn, i. pp. 236-3JD, ii. 230-273; Ramsay, 
Hint. (Jeon. of Asia Minor , pp. 267 310, 340-350, 440f., and the 
map in St. Paul the Tran, lor provincial divisions; Nrubauer, 
Gtlog. du Talmud ; Th. lloinuch, Suwimn. den Roin de Capp. 

VV. M. Ramsay. 

CAPTAIN.—I. Tn the Otj) Testament.— The 
AV translates no fewer than 13 different Heb. 
words by ‘captain,’ and many of these words have 
other renderings as well. The RV has scarcely 
introduced much greater consistency. (1) -itf, often 
translated 'prince,' used especially of ‘captains of 
thousands’ (xA/apxos), etc., and of the ‘captain of 
the host’ (apxwrpdTTiyos). For the ‘captain of the 
host of the Lord’ (Jos 5 U * 10 ), and for ‘Michael 
your prince * (also tz Dn 10 21 etc.), see under God 
and ANGEL. (2) y;;, the foremost olhcer, used of 


the king (1 S 9 18 —RV prince or leader, LXX &px<w); 
the same Heb. word is used also of the ‘ leader of 
the house of Aaron’ (1 Ch 12 27 ), and of the ‘rulers 
of the house of God ’ (2 Ch 35 s etc.). See below. 

(3) literally head, Nu 14 4 etc., LXX dpxyyfc. 

(4) literally lifted tip, Nu 2 s etc., RV prince, 

LXX ApxwR. (5) pvi 3 , literally one who decides, Jg ll 8 
etc., RV chief (except Dn ll 18 ), LXX dpxyyfc or 
ijyovfxcvos. (G) "ipco, RV marshal, Jer 51 27 , Nah 3 17 . 
(7) nre, usually of the governor of a territory, 2 K 
18 24 , Hag l 1 etc. (8) m = (l), only in later Ileb., e.ej. 
2 K 25 8 . (9) Vys, baal, * master,’ Jer 37 13 , captain 

of the ward. ( 10 ) Ex 14 7 , 2 K 9 25 etc., probably 
knight or equerry, LXX rpicrrir^s. The other three 
words are (in A V) mistranslated captain, 2 IC ll 4 * 19 , 
Jer 13 21 , Ezk 21 s3 (n$, “> 5 , respectively). 

II. Captain represents three words in the NT 
( 1 ) x^Mapxos—used vaguely of a military otlicer, 
and technically as the equivalent of the Roman 
‘ priefeetus ’ or ‘ tribunus militum.’ One such 
officer was regularly in charge of the Roman garri¬ 
son at Jerusalem, which probably consisted of a 
cohort of auxiliaries, about 1000 men in all. The 
commander would be a Roman citizen (Ac 22 28 ), the 
soldiers provincials (not Jews, but many of them 
Samaritans), who would receive the franchise on 
discharge. Whether the word has the technical or 
the vaguer sense in Jn 18 12 is not clear. ( 2 ) errpa- 
7 - 77765 —used in Lk 22 4 * 62 and Ac 4 1 5 24,2U of the 
captain of the Temple, together with his chief 
subordinates, who are perhaps the same as the 
three ‘ keepers of the threshold’ (2 Iv 25 18 , Jer 35 4 , 
and see Josephus, Ant. X. viii. 5). This captain 
(tjj, see ( 2 ) above) is mentioned Jer 20 1 (LXX 
ijyov/xevos) and Neh ll 11 , and is called in 2 Mac 3 4 
TTpoa-Tdryjs rod lepov, and in Josephus (Ant. XX. vi. 2, 
etc.) 0 - 7 -/ 307 - 77765 . Probably lie and his chief sub¬ 
ordinates are indicated by the term ‘rulers’ in 
Ezr 9 2 and often in Neh (dm;:?, LXX arparnyol or 
&PXovt(s) : see Schiirer, HJI* U. i. 258. The captain 
was at least a Levite, and commanded a small 
body of police, probably themselves priests; and 
ho had the duty of keeping order in the Temple, 
and watching there by night. (3) dpx 77765 - He 2 10 
—probably to be understood rather as author and 
beginner than as commander in a light (cf. Ac 3 li 
5 SI , lie 12 2 ). 

The captain of the guard (aTparoTreddpxv 5, Ac 2S 18 
TR and AV) would, perhaps, be the ‘princeps 
castrornm peregrinorum ’ ; it would hardly mean 
the ‘ pnefoetus prretorio,’ whoso title is never so 
rendered in Greek. But the sentence is omitted 
by RV following the best authorities: it is, how¬ 
ever, an ancient ‘Western reading,’ and possibly 
records a real tradition. (See Mommsen in 
Sitzungsb. d. kgl. preuss. A had. d. Wissenseh., phil.- 
liist. Classe, 1895, p. 495, and art. PRASTORIUM.) 

W. O. Burrows. 

CAPTIYITY.— See Tsrael. 

CARABASION (B Kapa/3a<r€iu)r, A -<rubv), 1 Es O 34 . 
—A corrupt name of one of those who put away 
their ‘strange’ wives, [t seems to correspond to 
Meremotii in Ezr 10 3a . The conjecture that it 
should be read ko. 1 'Paf-iaaucv is not supported (as is 
stated in Speaker's Comm.) by the Vat. text. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

CAR AY AN, not used in AV, is given by RV in Job 
(p 8 . id (n’ln'is cat.) for AV ‘paths,’ ‘troops’; in Is 21 18 
(ptep. of rns) for AV * travelling companies’; and 
in Ezk 27 2B ‘ The ships of Tarslush were thy cara¬ 
vans for thy merchandise,’ for AV * The ships of 
Tarshish did sing of thee in thy market-,’ taking 
from to travel (after Gesen.) not *iv to sing. 
But Davidson doubts : ‘ The camel has been called 
the ship of the desert, hut conversely to call an 
east - inuiaman a caravan is too brilliant for the 
prophet.’ See his note. In older Eng., however, 
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the word might have been applicable without 
crediting Ezekiel with the brilliant metaphor, 
since ‘ caravan ’ was used from the beg. of the 17th 
to the middle of the 18th cent, for a lleet of ships, 
as Fuller, Com. on Ruth ( 1051): ‘A caravan . . . 
sailing in the vast ocean.’ J. Hastings. 

CARBUNCLE.— See Stones, Precious. 

CARCAS (d 3 ”| 3 , Est l 10 ), one of the seven eunuchs 
or chamberlains of king Ahasuerus. An etymology 
suggested is the Persian /cargas , ‘ vulture.* The 
LXX gives a different name. 

CARCASE (the spelling has been indifferently 
carcase, or carcass throughout, though dictionaries 
have given carcass alone, or by preference since 
Johnson) is used now only of the dead body of a 
beast, or contemptuously of a human being, but 
was formerly used freely of either. The lleb. 
words are various : (1) npa gcoiyyah (used of living 
body also) is so tr. only Jg 14 8, y of the c. of 
Samson's lion (RV ‘body’), which is also (14 8 ) 
called (2) mappclcth (fr. S 51 to fall, as 7rrtu/xa 

fr. irlTTreiVy cadaver fr. cadcrc), which has this 
meaning only here ; elsewhere ‘ fall ’ Pr 29 ltf , Ezk 
2G 16 - 18 31 18 32 10 , or ‘ruin’ Ezk 27 27 3l 18 [all]. (3) 
^pegcr ; and (4) nS?} nZbhrlah are often tr. ‘car¬ 
case.’ Both are also applied to the trunk of an 
idol, peger Lv 26 S0 ‘ I wilt cast your carcases upon 
the carcases of your idols ’ ; nZbhclah Jer 1G 18 
‘ they have filled mine inheritance with the carcases 
of their detestable things.’ Both words are used 
in lleb. of dead bodies only, so that the tr. ‘ dead 
carcase ’ of I)t 14 8 , Ezk 6°, is as needless for the 
Heb. as in the Eng.; RV omits ‘dead.’ 

In Bel 82 ‘in the den there were seven lions, and 
they had given them every day two carcases and 
two sheep’ (so RV, AVm ‘slaves,’ Gr. aupuira, lit. 
‘bodies,’ used of ‘servants,’ i.e. slaves, To 10 lw ). 

In NT ‘ carcase ’ occurs Mt24 28 ‘ wheresoever the 
c. is, there will the eagles be gathered together ’ 
(TTTwfMa, as in Wis 4 18 ); and lie 3 17 * whose carcases 
fell in the wilderness’ {ku\ov, lit. * limbs,’ the LXX 
tr. of “ud in Nu 14“ y * 32 whore the language is nearly 
identical). J. HASTINGS. 

CARCHEMISH (*wp; omitted in the LXX 
at 2 Ch 35 20 , but at Jer 20 [Heb 4G] 2 Xa/yxeh [Q, 
Kapxo-p/xds ]; Vulg. Charcamis). There have been 
various conjectures as to the site of this city, 
which was finally correctly located by Messrs. 
Skene and Geo. Smith, by means of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. Carchemish is at present represented 
by the mounds of Jerablfts (Smith, Yaraooloos) or 
Ilierapolis, on the western bank of the Euphrates, 
described by Smith as a grand site, with vast walls 
and palace-mounds 8000 ft. round, and containing 
numerous sculptures and monoliths with inscrip¬ 
tions, many of which are now in the British 
Museum. Fococke says that the ruins are rect¬ 
angular, and measure ^ mile long by £ mile wide. 
The mounds lie between Birejik and the junction 
of the Sajur and the Euphrates. Carchemish, the 
chief city of the Hittites, was called Karkamis by 
the Babylonians, Gargamis and Kargamis by the 
Assyrians, and l£arikamai(?)sa or Karakamisa by 
the Egyptians, and the city was known—perhaps 
renowned—as a trading centre as early as the 3rd 
millennium B.C.* Amen-em-hebe, one of the cap¬ 
tains of Tahutmes III. (c. b.c. IG00), refers to his cam¬ 
paign against the people of f£arjkaraai(?)sa, where 
he took prisoners ; t and about B.C. 1200 Tiglath- 
pileser 1 . of Assyria plundered * the land of the 
neighbourhood of Suhi as far as Carchemish (Kar- 

* Before tho reign of the Bab. king Ammi-zaduga, c. 2100 b.c. 

t W. Max Muller, Aden und Europa nach altiigyptuchen 
Denkmalem, Leipzig, 1893. 
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gamis) of the land of JJatte (Kheta or Hit) in a 
single day.’ There is no record, however, that 
the fortress was taken on this occasion. The 
ruler of Carchemish about b.c. 880 was Sangara, 
who paid a large amount of tribute, chiefly in 
manufactured things, such as furniture and woven 
stuffs, also metal, to Assur-na^ir-pal, king of 
Assyria. Sangara afterwards came into conflict 
with Shalmaneser 11 ., son of Assur - na?ir - pal, 
about B.C. 858, and the Assyrian king says that 
he captured Sangara’s cities, receiving from the 
latter, when he submitted, 2 talents of gold, 70 
talents of silver, 30 talents of copper, 100 talents 
of iron, 20 talents of purple cloth, 500 weapons, 
his daughter with a dowry, 100 daughters of the 
great men of the place, 500 oxen, and 5000 sheep, 
and fixed as his (yearly) tribute 1 inaneh of gold, 

1 talent of silver, ami 2 talents of purple cloth, 
one payment of which is duly recorded as having 
taken place. The largo amount of the war in¬ 
demnity and tho tribute testify to tho prosperity 
and commercial importance of the city. On the 
bronzo gates found by II. Kassam at Balawat 
the reception of tribute by Shalmaneser II. is 
twice represented, and in each case a picture in 
relief of the fortress is given. The city was finally 
taken by Saigon of Assyria in B.C. 717, when 
Pisiri or Pisiris, its last king, was made prisoner. 
From this time it formed part of the Assyrian 
empire, and was administered by an Assyrian 
governor.* Its importance as a trading centro 
continued under its new rulers, the ‘maneh of 
Carchemish ’ being one of the standard weights in 
use at Nineveh. Later notices of the city occur 
in the Bible itself, when Pharaoh-Necho defeated 
Josiah in tho battle in which the Jewish king lost 
his life (2 Ch 35' JU ), and was himself defeated by 
Nebuchadrezzar, four years later (B.C. G05), under 
the walls of the city (Jer 4G 2 ), in the battle which 
decided the fate of Western Asia. The patron 
deity of the city was the Asiatic goddess wor¬ 
shipped under the name of Atargatis, whose wor¬ 
ship, when tho city fell into decay, was transferred 
to the city now represented by Membij, which 
became tho new Ilierapolis, and continued in ex¬ 
istence after the old city of Carchemish was de¬ 
serted. The meaning of the name is unknown. 

T. G. Pinches. 

CARE.—The proper meaning of this word, and 
of all its compounds (of which there occur in AV 
‘ careful,’ ‘ carefully,’ ‘ carefulness,’ ‘ careless,’ 
‘carelessly’) is trouble or sorrow. But from a 
very early period it was confounded with Lat. 
cur a (with which it has no connexion, being a 
purely Teutonic word), and the meaning of cura , 
viz. attention to something or somebody, became 
attached to it. This aflected even the original 
word, so that care in the sense of sorrow became 
anxiety , as if due to over-attention; while the 
compounds have now actually dropped their original 
meaning, and adopted that of cura wholly. But 
throughout tho history of the word, and esp. in 
AV, we can trace the two senses side by side. 

1. Care is both subst. ami verb. As subst. (1) 
Anxiety (Gr. ptpipv a): Mt 13 22 , ‘the care of this 
world, and the deceitful ness of riches, choke the 
word ’ ; so Mk 4 ly , Lk 8 14 21 34 ‘ cares of this life,’ 

2 Co ll 28 ‘the care of all the churches’ (RV 
‘ anxiety for ’), 1 P 5 7 ‘ Casting all your care upon 
him’ (RV ‘anxiety’), 1 Mac 6 10 ‘my heart failed 1 
for very care.’ In OT, IS 10 3 * thy father hath 
left the care of the asses (i.e. concern about, 

lit. “ tho matters of the asses ”), and sorroweth 
for you,’ Ezk 4 18 ‘ they shall eat bread by weight, 
and with care’ (njsrr, RV ‘carefulness’). (2) 
Attention (esp. earnest attention, the original 
meaning of the word in turn affecting this 
* The name of the governor in B.o. 691 or 692 was Bfil-emuranL 
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borrowed meaning; Gr. ottouotJ): 2 Co 7 12 ‘ om 
care for you in the sight of Cod’ (KV ‘earnest 
care,’ as 8 ,ti AV, KV); Ph 4 l ° ‘your care for me’ 
(rd Qpovelv, KV ‘ thought for me ’) Wis 6 17 7 4 
((ppovTls). Ah verb ( 1 ) Anxiety or concern ((Jr. 
pLepifxt'du) ; 1 Co 7 3 ~ 33, 34 ‘ But I would have you with¬ 
out carefulness. He that is unmarried careth for 
the things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
dense the Lord : but he that is married careth 
or the things that are of the world, how he may 
id ease liis wife’ (11V ‘ is careful for ’); 12 ' 5 , I’ll ‘ 2 J0 . 
Jn OT, 2 S 18 s ‘ if we lice away, they will not care 
for us, neither if half of us die, will they care for 
us’ (Heb. ab on?). (2) Attention : Dt ll 14 ‘a land 

which the Lord thy (Jod careth for (^ 17 , RVm 
‘ seeketh after’), the eyes of the Lord thy Cod are 
always 11 non it’; l’s 142 4 ‘no man cared for my 
soul/ When the expression is care for , the dis¬ 
tinction is not always obvious, since it is the person 
that in anxious about who will give attention to; 
but in the foil, passages (where the Gr. is /x<Aet) 
the meaning is always anxiety or concern : Mt 
22 18 , Mk P2 14 , Jn 10 iy 4 he is an hireling, and careth 
not for the sheep,’ 12 ® ‘ not that he cared for the 
pool,’ Ac IS 17 4 Callio cared for none of these 
tilings,’ 1 Co 7“ l , 1 1’ f > 7 ‘He careth for you.’ On 
the other hand, to take care of [hri/xcMo/xcu) must 
be ‘ to give attention to,’ Lk U ) 34 ‘ he brought him 
to an in 11 and took care of him,* 10 s6 , 1 Ti 3 tt ‘ if a 
man know not how to rule his own house, how shall 
lie take care of the church of God?’ Hence 1 Co 
9 9 AV, ‘ Doth Cod take care for oxen?’ is 

a serious mistranslation. Cod does take care for 
oxen, as for all living creatures, but it is only for 
man that He may be said to have concern (BV ‘ is 
it for the oxen that Cod careth ?’). 

Careful.—1. Anxious, Lk 10 41 ‘Martha, Martha, 
thou art c. and troubled about many things ’ {yepi- 
/iu'fjis 11V * thou art anxious ’), Ph 4° ‘ Be careful 
for nothing’ pepifu/arc , KV ‘In nothing be 

anxious’). In OT, Jer 17 8 ‘ he shall be as a tree 
planted by the waters . . . and shall not be c. in 
the year of drought’ 0 * 7 ); Dn 3 10 ‘O Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, we are not c. to answer thee in this 
matter’ (rv;'q, RV ‘we have no need,’ RVm as 
AV). Cf. Shaks. Tit. And. IV. iv. 84— 

* The eagle Ruffcrs little birds to sing, 

And is not careful what they mean thereby. 

In A peer., Bar 3 18 ‘They . . . were so c.* {pxpiyvCjv- 
res); to which KV adds 2 Es ‘2 27 ‘ Be not e. over¬ 
much,’ an expression which brings out the diller- 
ence between careful— anxious, and careful = 
attentive or painstaking; in the latter sense, as 
we put it, ‘ you cannot be too careful.* 2. Atten¬ 
tive to one's interests, painstaking : I’ll 4 10 ‘ Now at 
the last your care of me hath flourished again ; 
w herein ye were also c., but ye lacked opportunity’ 
(<! <ppoveiT€ , KV ‘ ye did take thought’); Tit 3 8 ‘ that 
they which have believed in Cod might he c. to 
maintain good works’ (<t>poifrl<;w); 2 lv 4 13 ‘thou 
hast been c. for us with all this caro ’ (*nn, usually 
* to tremble,’ and so here ‘ to be anxiously careful,’ 
its only occurrence in this sense). 

Carefully. —In the sense of anxiously, c. occurs 
only Mic l la ‘ the inhabitant of Maroth waited 
c. for good’ (nSn, lit. ‘has been in pain,’ ltV 
‘ waiteth anxiously ’). I 11 the sense of attentively , 

there are in A V 1 )t 15 5 1 if thou c. hearken ’ (ipd^'Dx 
ypy’n, ‘if hearkening thou slialt hearken,’ KV 
‘if thou slialt diligently hearken,’as AV in ll 18 
28 l , same Heb.); Wis 12- 2 ‘we should c. think of 
thy goodness ’ fx€piiiud'p.ev, KV ‘ ponder ’); Ph 2* 8 * I 
sent liim the more c.’ (jirovdcuoTtpus, KV ‘ the more 
diligently ’) ; He 12 17 ‘ he sought it c. with tears ’ 
KV * sought it diligently ’). To these 
PV adds Mt 4 2 7, 10 (d\piflbu), AV ‘diligently’), 2 8 
(aKpip&t AV ‘diligently’), Ac 18 M {aspics, AV 
‘ diligently ’) 18 20 (dx/w/3u>s AV ‘ perfectly ’) and He 


12 lft ‘ Looking c.’(^TrijAwoOcns, AV ‘looking dili¬ 
gently ’). 

Carefulness, in the sense of anxiety , is given 
in AV (as tr. of hjnt) Ezk 12 18 - 19 ; to which 
KV adds 4 10 (AV ‘care’), Jos ‘22 J4 (AV ‘fear’). 
In the same sense is Sir 30- 4 ‘ c. bringeth age 
before the time ’ <*•> KV ‘ care ’); and 

1 Co 7 32 * 1 would have you without c.’ (dpi pi pros, 
KV ‘free from cares’). Cf. Latimer, Ser. i. 413, 
‘ Consider the remedy against carefulness, which 
is to trust in God.’ But the sense of watchful 
and helpful interest is clear in 2 Co 7 n ‘ what c. it 
wrought in you ’ (aTrovdr], KV ‘ earnest care ’); for 
the same apostle commends e. in this passage, who 
had condemned it in the previous. 

Careless and Carelessly have always the mean¬ 
ing of without trouble or anxiety, in security (the 
Heb. being always ‘to Uust,’ or riL \2 ‘ con¬ 
fidence’); ‘careless’ Jg 18 7 , Is 32 9 - 10 - 11 , Ezk 3U 9 
(but KV adds Pr 19 10 Heb. nji ‘a despiser*); ‘care¬ 
lessly ’ Ls 47 8 , Ezk 39®, Zepli 2 1B . Cf.— 

* liaise up the organs of her fantasy ; 

Sleep she as bourn! as careless infancy.’ 

Shaka. Merry Wines, v. v. 66. 

J. Hastings. 

CARIA (KapLa) is actually mentioned onlv in 
1 Mac 15 23 as one of the places to w hich the Rom. 
Senate sent a circular letter in n.c. 139-138 in 
favour of the Jews. The political entity which is 
here meant was probably the Chrysaorian con¬ 
federacy, in which most of the cities (esp. the 
inland cities) of C. were united, meeting at the 
temple of Zeus Clirysaoreus at Slratonicea. C., 
most of which belonged to the Rhodians from 190 
to 108, was then declared free by the Romans ; and 
this confederacy w r as the responsible government 
until 129, when the country was incorporated in 
the province of Asia. The coast cities of C. were 
chiefly Creek, and did not belong to the confederacy: 
of these Miletus was Ionian; Cnidus, Cos, and 
Halicarnassus w’ere Dorian: hence the Rom. Senate 
sent their letter about the Jew’s (see Delus) to the 
Dorian cities, Cnidus, Halicarnassus, Cos, and also 
to Rhodes and Myndus (which seem to he nearly 
the complete list of Carian governments). 

W. M. Ramsay. 

CARITES (n p) occurs in the Kethibh of the Heb. 
text and margin of KV in 2 S 20“ J , wheie the Kcrc 
has Cherethites (Trp), and in KV of 2 K 11\ where 
the AV lias captains (RVm executioners). The 
Caiites w ere possibly Phil, mercenaries from Caria, 
as the Cherethites were from Crete. See CiiERE- 
TIUTKS, and cf. \V. K. Smith, OTJC 2 202 n. 

J. A. Selim K. 

CARMEL (Soqs ‘garden’), Jos 15 r,B , 1 S 15 ia 
25 2 - 7 - 4U , 2 S 23 s *’ 1 Cli ll 37 .-A city of Judah in the 
llebron mountains, where Saul set up a ‘hand’ or 
inemoi ial stone, and where Nabal lived in possession 
of flocks. One of David’s heroes w r as a Carmelite. 
Now the ruined town Kurmul , on the hills about 
10 miles S.E. of Hebron, chiefly remarkable for the 
remains of a large square tower, built in the 12th 
cent. A.D., and fur a very line large reservoir. See 
iS)VP vol. iii. sheet xxiv. C. K. Condkk. 

CARMEL (usually with the def. art. ‘ the 
arden ’ or * garden - land ’; without it only in 
os 19 20 , Jer 46 18 , Nah l 4 ; 6 KdppTjXos ; but generally 
'Dn nn ‘ Mount of the Carmel ’; 6pos rd KapprfXioy ; 
Jos. KdpprjXot, Kapp^Xior 6pos. In later lleb. 

In the list of places conquered by Tahutmes III. m 
Pal., No. 49 roads Kalimna, which Tomkins takes 
as Kalamon or Carmel; and No. 48, Kshkadsh, by 
which Maspero understands Kosh-Kodshu, ‘the 
sacred headland’ of Carmel. Mod. Arab. Kfirratll, 
but more usually Jebel Mftr Elyas).—This long 
headland, which forms one of the great features 
of Pal., is of the same hard limestone as the cen- 
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tral range of the country, but is separated from 
the latter by hills of softer formation, which are 
therefore more worn than itself, and now lie lower 
and are opened up by passes. The promontory of 
Carmel rises above a narrow sea-beach to a height 
of some 500 ft. at the monastery ; thence tho ridge, 
running S.E., ascends {PEP Large Map, sheets 
v. and viii.) miles to Esiia (1742 ft.), and 
then sinks for 3£ miles more to its end at El- 
Mahraka (1087 ft.); beyond which there is a sudden 
dip into the Wady el-Milh, a valley that separates 
Carmel from the lower hills aforesaid, the Bel ad 
er-Ruhah. The ridge is well-delined, and in shape 
a wedge, with the thin end seaward, in breadth 
from plain to plain 14 : miles, but at the thick or 
inlunu end as much as 8.^ miles broad. The sides are 
very dillerently disposed. The S.W. sinks slowly 
by long ridges and glens upon the plain of Sharon; 
the N.E. is abrupt and steep above the plains of 
Haifa and Esdraelon. At the foot of the latter 
runs Kishon, for the most part parallel to the axis 
of the mountain. The limestone of C. abounds in 
Hints, ‘geodes’ (known as ‘Elijah’s melons’), and 
fossils; and on the N.E. igneous rocks crop out from 
a basalt formation that extends to the Sea of Calilee 
(Bitter, Pal. 712, 713). There are very many caves. 

C. is very conspicuous from most parts of central 
Pal. ; its high sky-line, with the line of Bashan 
and the great mass of Hermon, form the three 
grandest features of all views from Esdraelon, 
Calilee, and the mountains of Ephraim. Accord¬ 
ingly C., Cilead or Bashan, and Lebanon are 
frequently named together in OT (Is 33 ! ' 35 2 , 
Mie 7 14 etc.). Once C. is coupled with Tabor: 
‘“Pharaoh is but a rumour?” As I live, saith 
! J", surely like Tabor among mountains, and like C. 

by the sea, shall he come ! ’ (Jer 4(> 18 ). At opposite 
ends of Esdraelon (the very scene of Pharaoh’s 
coining) the two hills stand out, symbols of that 
which shall certainly be established as fact, and 
make its presence felt. Sweeping seaward, in 
the face of tho rains, C., as its name declares, is 
richly clothed with verdure. At present this is 
mostly wild—a thick growth of underwood, grass 
and ilowers, coppices of oak, carob, and many 
evergreens, with here and there a grove of great 
trees. Van de Velde asserts that there was not 
a (lower found by him in Galilee or in the mari¬ 
time plain which he did not also meet on 0., 
‘ still the fragrant lovely mountain that it was 
of old’ (i. 317, 318). But there are, too, frequent 
olive-groves, and other gardens, with prosperous 
villages ; while the more numerous grooved Moors 
and troughs that have been traced in the rock 
below the brushwood, prove that, in ancient times, 
there was an even greater cultivation, and chiefly 
of olive and vine. Accordingly, in OT Carmel is 
the very type of a luxuriant fertility (Is 35 a etc.) ; 
her decay the prophets’ most desperate figure of 
desolation (Am P, Is 33 9 etc.). The German 
colonists at Haifa have resumed the culture of the 
vine on tho N. slopes of the promontory. 

C. plays no part in the political or military 
history of Palestine. The great campaigns swept 
past her on either side : in military tactics the hill 
was only an obstacle to be avoided. By far the 
most armies, whether going north or south, crossed 
between Esdraelon and Sharon by the passes to the 
east of C. Some of tho Syrian advances south, 
Bom. legions when passing from Ptoleinais to 
Cmsarea, Richard Lionneart and the Third Crusade, 
Napoleon on his retreat from Acre,—these followed 
the sea road under the promontory. May not this 
quality of being neither a goal in itself, nor on the 
road anywhere, bo the origin of the curious Tal¬ 
mudic word ? 

The aloofness of C. from the central range made 
its ridge but an uncertain appendage to the terri- 
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tory of Israel. According to Jos 19^ it was assigned 
to the tribe of Asher ; but their tenure must have 
been intermittent. The kings of N. Israel seem to 
have held it as they held Gilead ; but even in the 
time of Amos (IF) ‘ the top of C.’ is regarded as 
a hiding-place of fugitives from J" ; and in later 
history it lay outside Samaria, and was sometimes 
allotted to Galilee, but frequently subject to Tyre 
(Jos. BJlll. iii. 1). 

The causes, however, which disabled C. from 
political rank, contributed to enhance its fame as 
a sanctuary. ‘ In its separation from other hills, 
its position on the sea, its visibleness from all 
quarters of the country, its uselessness for war 
and traffic, in its profusion of Mowers, its high 
platforms and groves, with their glorious prospects 
of land and sea, C. must have been a place of 
retreat and of worship from tho earliest times.’ 
Maspero thinks to identify it in the lists of Tahut- 
mes in. under tho name of ‘headland of holiness’ 
(see above) ; and even before Elijah’s day there 
seem to have been upon it altars both to Baal and 
J". For here, as on ground which both of them 
held to bo sacred, the representatives of the two 
religions met to appeal to their respective deities, 
and decided the argument between them (I K 
18 17tr, )« Tradition and tho agreement of many 
modern explorers (see cap. Stanley, Sin. and Pal. 
353 f.) place the scene at the E. end of the ridge, 
at a place called El-Mahraka, or ‘ the burning,’ 
where Druses have a sanctuary and are said still 
to perform a yearly sacrifice ; there is a good spring 
just below (cf. Jos. Ant. VIII. xiii. 5). It is interest¬ 
ing that immediately below, on the banks of Kishon, 
a great mound is known as tho 'fell el-i£asis or 
Mound of the Priests. But the derivation of the 
modern name of Kishon, the Nalir el-Mukatta, as 
if it meant river of slaughter, is both improbable 
in itself ami impossible to connect with the 
slaughter of the priests. When it is said that 
Elijah afterwards went up to tho ‘ head of C.’ it 
is possible that * headland * is meant, in which case 
tho tradition is correct that p’aees the site of his 
waiting for rain near tho monastery ; but the wor l 
may also mean Hop,’ any spot on the long summit 
of the ridge, which almost everywhere is in sight 
of the sea. A point near the E. end and the altar 
of J" would better’suit the context, and esp. the 
story of Elijah’s subsequent race to Jezreel in 
front of Allah’s chariot. It is possible that the 
great prophet from Gilead chose as his subsequent 
residence the scene of the triumph of J", and 
evideutly C. is meant by ‘ the mountain ’ on 
which, according to the extraordinary story (2 K 
l y ' 10 ), he called down lire on the king of Israel’s 
soldiers sent to arrest him for his interference with 
the ambassadors to Ekron. Elisha visited C. after 
the departure of Elijah ( ib. 2 '^); and when the 
Shunaniuiito was in need of him, she went to seek 
and found him there (4^). 

Probably for reasons already stated, C. does not 
again appear in OT as the scene of any sacred 
function ; but in heathen hands the sanctity of 
the hill was preserved. Tacitus describes it as the 
site of an oracle, without an image ‘ tan turn ara et 
reverentia’ {Hist. ii. 78); and Vespasian, having 
sacrificed here, is said to have received from the 
priests the prediction that he would be emperor 
(Suetonius, raw. 5). Jamblichus ( Vit. Pi/tn. iii. 
(15)) describes C. as ‘sacred above all mountains, 
and forbidden of access to the vulgar ’ (see W. B. 
Smith, US 146). As we have seen, the probable 
sito of Elijah’s altar is still held sacred by the 
Druses. But it is Christianity which has chieHy 
perpetuated the ancient sanctity of C., and the 
mountain has given its name to the great order 
of Carmelite Friars, whose convent stands upon 
the promontory above tho sea. Louis the Saint, 
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of France, founded the convent; but its legends 
trace the order of its monks in unbroken succession 
from Elijah himself, by Elisha, the sons of the 
prophets, John the Baptist, and the Essenes ! The 
church of the convent is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, whom the interpretation of the Rom. Church 
sees prefigured in the cloud for which Elijah sent 
his servant to look ; and who, according to many 
legends, frequented the neighbourhood of the 
convent with the child Jesus. 

Litkraturk.- Besides works quoted above, see Seetzen, Rexam, 
ii. 90 f.; Robinson, Iili iii. 1H9; Condor, Tent-Work, i. ICOff. ; 
Laurence Qliphant, various papers in the PEF Quarterly, 1882- 
1880, and his Lije by Mrs. olipnant. G. A. SMITH. 

CARMELITE, CARMELITESS (V»3i7, n^ensn).— 
An inhabitant of Carmel in Judah, which is to be 
distinguished from the well-known Carmel in the 
north; it lies in the small but fertile plateau 
between Hebron and the south desert. Nabal lived 
with his wife Abigail at Maon, a mile to the S., 
but his farms were at Carmel (1 S 25-). Maon, 
Carmel, and Ziph are mentioned together, Jos If) 65 ; 
cf. G. A. Smith, Hist. Gcogr. p. 306. llezrai (or 
Hezro), one of David’s ‘thirty,’ came from this 
district (2 S 23 s5 ). J. F. Stenning. 

CARMI (vnj). — 1. A Judahite, the father of 
A chan (Jos 7 L 18 , 1 Ch2 7 ). 2. TheCarmiof 1 Ch 4 1 
should probably he corrected, with Well, and Kittel, 
toChelubai ('j 1 }:), i.c. Caleb (cf. 1 Ch2 9 * 18 ). 3. The 

eponym of a Keubenite family (Gn_46®, Ex 6 14 , 1 Ch 
5 s ), the Carmites of Nu ‘26 fl . See Genealogy. 

CARMONIANS {Carmanii, 2 Es 15 30 , AV Car- 
manians). —A people occupying an extensive dis¬ 
trict north of the entrance to the Persian Gulf, 
between Persia on the west and Gedrosia on the 
east. Accounts of the country and of the people, 
who are said to have resembled the Medes and 
Persians in customs and language, are to bo found 
in Strabo (xv. p. 726), Ptolemy (vi. 8), Am. Mar- 
cellinus (xxiii. 6), and other ancient writers. The 
name survives in the present town and district of 
Kirman. In the above verse, which is one of the late 
additions to the Second Book of Esdras, it is said that 
the Cannanians shall come forth like wild boars, 
shall join battle with the ‘ dragons of Arabia,’ and 
lay waste a portion of the land of the Assyrians. 
The reference is probably to Sapor I. (A.D, 240-273), 
the founder of the Sassanid dynasty, who, after 
defeating Valerian, overran Syria, and destroyed 
Antioch. He was subsequently driven back across 
the Euphrates by Odjenathus and Zenobia (cf. 
Lupton in Speaker's Com. ad loc.). The errone¬ 
ous form Carmonians, which is supported by the 
best Latin MSS, is possibly due to confusion with 
Carmona, an important city in Spain (so James in 
Texts and Studies, III. ii. p. lxx). II. A. WHITE. 

CARNAIM, Ka pvhv, 1 Mac 5 20, (Ka pv6.iv) 43, 41 , 
and Camion (rb KApviov), 2 Mac 12- 1 - 20 (RVm 
Carnain).—The ancient Ashteroth-lvarnaim (which 
see). 

CARNAL, CARNALLY. -In OT of sexual inter¬ 
course, Lv IS- 0 UP, Nu f> 13 . But in NT = ‘ of the 
flesh ’ (aapKiKbs). In Ko 8 7 ‘the carnal mind,’ Gr. 
is <f)p6ur),ua rf/s aapubs, RV ‘mind of the flesh’; so 
He 9 10 ‘ carnal ordinances ’; 5txacwyuara aapicbs, 
‘ ordinances of llosh.’ See FLESH. 

CARNION.— See Carnaim. 

CARPENTER (enn ‘artificer,’ e.g. 2 K 22® ; py ehn 
‘artificer in wood,’ e.g. 2 K 12 11 ; tIktuv, Mt 13 55 , 
Mk 6 3 ).—The early use of timber structures and 
agricultural tools must have necessitated some 


form of car non try among the Isr. in primitive 
times, and the close intercourse of the Hebrews 
with the Egyptians who have left mural repre¬ 
sentations of carpenters at work with a variety of 
tools, afforded an opportunity for the development 
of the art. Nevertheless, the .lews were backward 
in technical skill. In the first mention of car¬ 
penters in the Bible they are foreigners imported 
into Pal. for builders’ work, which would seem 
to have been beyond the capacity of the Isr. 
themselves. Pham, workmen were engaged on 
the building of David’s house, Hiram of Tyro 
sending carpenters to work the timber which ho 
also furnished (2 S 5 11 ). Similarly, the timber 
work as well as the masonry in Solomon’s temple 
w f as executed by Phan, artisans owing to the 
confessed inability of the Jews (l K 5°), the 
Jewish workmen only assisting as labourers (1 K 
5 16 ). When, however, carpenters appear at the 
restoration of the temple by Jehoash, tliero is 
no mention of these men being foreigners (2 K 12 11 ). 
Those who repaired the temple under Josiah also 
seem to have been Jews (2 1\ 22®). Nebuchadrezzar 
carried the carpenters and smiths together with 
Jeconiah and the princes into captivity (J^ r 24 1 29*, 
where, indeed, we only read enn, not py eni}; but 
then the mention of ‘smiths’ suggests that the 
‘artificers’ were workers in wood). In Is 44 13 
there is a picture of a carpenter with his tools 
carving a wooden idol ; but this refers to a Bab. 
artist. At the rebuilding of the temple under 
Zcrub. the carpenters appear to have been Phoe¬ 
nicians (Ezr 3 7 ). Zechariah’s ‘carpenters’ may 
have been any kind of artisans. According to the 
first Gospel, Joseph was a carpenter (Mt 13 5,r> ); 
according to the second, Jesus Himself (Mk 6 s ). 
Justin Martyr (c. a.d. 150) states that ‘He was 
in the habit of working as a carpenter when 
among men, making ploughs and yokes’ ( Tnjpho , 
88). This more definite statement is not attributed 
to the Memoirs of the A {jostles, and seems to have 
been derived from tradition. See 1 )elit/sch, Jewish 
Artisan Life. W. F. Adeney. 

CARPUS.— An inhabitant of Troas, with whom 
St. Paul stayed, probably on his last journey to 
Rome (2 Ti 4 13 ). The name is Greek, but w T e have 
no means of proving his nationality. His memory 
is honoured, as one of the seventy disciples, by the 
Greek Church on May 26, and by the Roman and 
Syrian Churches ori October 13. A late tradition 
found in the list of the seventy disciples, attri¬ 
buted to Hippolytus, and in that by Dorotheus, 
describes him as having become bishop of Berytus 
or Bertea, in Thrace. (Acta Sanctorum, May 26, 
Oct. 13; Monologion, May 26; Nilles, Kalcn- 
darium Manuale, i. pp. 165, 461.) W. Lock. 

CARRIAGE. -In the AV this w r ord occurs five 
times in the OT, once in the NT, and four times 
in the Apocrypha, but never in the sense wdiich 
the word bears in modern English. It denotes 
regularly ‘something carried,’ or, as wo should 
say, ‘ baggage.’ The passages are arranged below 
according to the various Hob. or Gr. words 
rendered by carriage. 

(1) 1 S 17 22l><4 , Is 10 28 ’^o, LXX aKev'fj —a word of 
very w ide signification, and corresponding roughly 
to the English ‘ things.’ In the first place in Samuel 
the ref. is to the present brought by David to his 
brothers in Saul’s army, in the second and in Isaiah 
to the baggage of an army. RV ‘And David left his 
baggage in the hand of the keeper of the baggage.* 
‘At Michmash he layeth up his baggage.’ 

(2) Is 46 1 DU'n’iKcq = your earned things , of the 
Babylonian idols, which the priests were accus¬ 
tomed to carry about in solemn procession. ltV 
* The things that ye carried about. 
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(3) Jg IS 21 rnn?n, LXX rb fl&pos, hut A (ttjv 
KT? i<nv a vtou) tt)v tvoo$ov — the heavy , or perhaps the 
precious goods , referring to the baggage of the 
Danites, or more probably to the images which 
had been stolen out of Mieah’s house. RV ‘the 
goods.’ 

( 4 ) Ac 21 18 ‘ We took up our carriages ’ is the 
translation of iTncrK^vaadpevoL. The Greek word 
expresses the completion of the preparations neces¬ 
sary for the journey from Cmsarea to .Jerusalem ; 
but others understand the term of the loading 
of the baggage animals. RV 4 We took up our 
baggage,’ 11 Vm 4 made ready.’ 

In the Apocrypha, carriage, i.e. baggage, repre¬ 
sents diraprla (J th 2 17 3 10 ) and a.TrojKtv’f) (1 Mac 9 35,3<J ). 

In the margin of the AV the phrases, ‘the 
place of the carriage,’ and ‘in tho midst of his 
carriages,’ occur as alternative renderings to the 
word ‘trench’ found in the text of 1 8 17 20 26 s . 
Tho Heb. expression is Sayp (LXX 17 30 arpoy- 
yuXtocrts; 26 s Xapm^vrj), and denotes tho circular 
‘laager’ or barricade formed by the baggage and 
baggage-wagons round tho place of encampment. 
RV 4 the place of the wagons.’ RVm ‘barricade.’ 
Even here ‘ carriage ’ is probably not to be under¬ 
stood in the modern senso of 4 a vehicle.’ See 
Camp. If. A. White. 

CARSHENA (K^p-)).—One of the wise men or 
counsellors of king Ahasuerus, Est l 14 . See 
Admatha. 

CART 5/tafct, plav strum-— in the AV the 

same word is also rendered WAGON in Gn 45™* 21,27 
46 s , Nu 7 8ff *).—Such vehicles, drawn usually by two 
oxen (Nu 7 3,7,8 , 1 S 6 7 * ™, cf. 2 S 0 3 ), were used for 
the conveyance of persons (Gn l.c.), goods (Nu l.c., 
1 and 2 S ll.c ., and Jth 15 11 ), or produce (Ain 2 13 ). 
Artificial roads seem to have existed in Palestine 
from a very early period (Nu 20™, Jg 20 81 , 1 S 6 12 ); 
and the Canaanites conquered by Joshua at the 
Waters of Merom possessed war chariots (Jos 11 °, 
cf. 17™* ™). Nevertheless, the rough mountainous 
country of Judah and of central Pal. was not suit¬ 
able for vehicles, and it is to be noticed that we 
first hear of wagons in connexion with the Hat 
country of Egypt, or the level plain of Philistia. 
Carts for agricultural produce may well have been 
used from the earliest times (Am 2 18 , cf. Is 6 ™), and 
for these roads would not be required (see G. A. 
Smith, Hist, Gcog. p. 007 IV.). The wagons men¬ 
tioned in Nu 7 3 were probably covered vehicles 
(LXX Xa/j.Tnji'iKal, Aq. aKeiracxTal ); but the word uy 
is obscure, occurring a^ain only in Is 66 20 in 
tho sense of ‘litters.’ The ordinary carts prob¬ 
ably resembled those still in use in the East, 
which havo two wheels of solid wood; but on 
monuments from Nineveh and Egypt we find 
representations of vehicles with two and four 
wheels, the wheels being constructed with six or 
eight spokes (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 396; Wilkin¬ 
son, Anc. Egyp. ii. 211, iii. 179). 

In Is 28- 7 '* (perhaps also in Am 2 13 ) the 4 cart’ of 
EV is really a threshing wagon. Similar instru¬ 
ments are still to bo seen in the East. They 
consist of three or four parallel rollers, ridged witli 
iron, and fitted into a square wooden frame (see 
Agriculture). Horses are employed to draw 
these threshing wagons in Syria at the present day 
(comp. G. A. Smith, Hist. Gcog. p. 613), and they 
were used for this purpose even in Isaiah’s time, if 
the ordinary text of Is 28 28 is correct (see Duhm, 
adloc .). H. A. White. 

CARVING.— 1. Carved (RV graven) imago (Vps), 
the figure of deities and such-like sculptures used 
in idolatrous worship (Jg 18 18 , 2 Cli 33 7 * 22 , 34 8 * 4 ). 
Tmf pe$el, idolatrous food, is a Jewish name 
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for NT. 2 . Carving in relief-work (nty^p 1 ? ’nins), aa 
in tho ornamental panelling in the holy place of 
the temple (1 K 6 ™, Ps 7*1^), the two words in the 
former passage indicating the raised effect (nnp) and 
the hollowing of the gouge (y 1 ?,:). 3. ‘Carved 

works,’ RV 4 striped ’ (ntosn), spoken of a bed-cover 
(Pr 7™).* 

Decorative art among tho Hebrews was meagre 
and unoriginal, and generally debased what it 
imitated (see Art, Architecture). It had little 
to encourage it, as its chief employment was in tho 
service of religion, and tho true religion was tho 
worship of the Invisible. The Heb. mind differed 
from the Greek in obeying an ordinance because it 
was an ordinance, rather than because of the com¬ 
pulsion of its inward beauty. In the building of 
Solomon’s temple tho best art available was em¬ 
ployed upon tho richest materials, but (he details 
are more about outlay than effect, and tho point 
of view in the description is sacrifice rather than 
symmetry. The result of the finished glory is left 
to be imagined. Finally, the second command¬ 
ment was interpreted as a specific prohibition. In 
the same way tne Moslems abstain from the repre¬ 
sentation of life in ornament, and have developed 
the decorative treatment of geometrical form. 

G. M. Mackie. 

CASE (casus, anything that befalls one, hence 
any condition of one’s affairs): Pa 144™ ‘ Happy is 
the people that is in such a case’ ; cf. Ac 25 14 
RV); Jn 5® 4 he had been now a long time in that 
case’ ; 2 Es 16 21 4 they shall think themselves to bo 
in good case’ (cf. Geneva Bible, Gn 40 14 4 When 
thou art in good case, show mercie unto me,’ AV 
4 When it shall be well with thee ’) ; Ex 5™ 4 they 
were in evil case,’ cf. Jon 4 6 RV ; I)t 19 4 * this is 
the case of the slayer’ (* 197 ); and Mt 19 10 4 if the 
case of the man be so with hia wife ’ (aMa). Tho 
phrase 4 in any case ’ occurs in the obs. sense 4 by 
any means ’ in Dt 22 l 4 thou shalt in any case bring 
them again ’ (‘ bringing thou shalt bring,’ RV 
4 thou shalt surely bring ’); and 24 1S . In Mt 5 20 
4 Ye shall in no case enter into tho kingdom of 
heaven,’ the Gr. is the two negatives (ou ptj), which, 
in the declining lang. of NT, are not always more 
emphatic than the singlo negative, but they seem 
to oe ao here (RV 4 in no wise’). Tn Ro 3 9 11V 
gives 4 are we in worse case than they ?* for AV 
4 are we better than they?’(Gr. t rpoexbptOa. See 
Field, Otium Now. iii. ad loc., and an excellent 
note in Sanday-Headlam’s Romans). 

J. Hastings. 

CASEMENT.—See House. 

CASIPHIA («:dpj, or, in full, n’lppn kjdo; ‘the 
place Casiphia’).—Judging from the two refer¬ 
ences to this city in Ezr 8 17 , it was situated 
on or near the river Ahava, on the way from 
Babylon to Jerusalem ; but neither of these names 
is to be located with certainty. If C. be Connected 
with the word lcescph , ‘silver,’ as is implied by 
the LXX tr. (4v dpyvply rod t6ttov), 4 With the 
money of the place,’ it may have been Situated 
in the ‘land of silver’ (Sarsu or Zirsu) mentioned 
in the well-known Assyr. Gcogr. tablet WAl ii. 
51 ; but as the position of this place also is un¬ 
known, it docs not help us to identify the site of 
Casiphia. Tho city seems to have been the home 
of the Nethinim or ‘temple-servants* during the 
reign of Artaxerxes. I. A. Pinches. 

CASLUHIM (D'n^pp, XacrpuvLeLp). —A name occur¬ 
ring in Gn 10 14 , l* Cli l 12 , in connexion with the 
names of other peoples there spoken of as descended 

* The cogn. Arab, hatba means 4 to be of a dark, dusky colour ’; 
hence the reference may be to some dark-hued, or perhaps 
darkly-Btriped, stuff. (Cf. Aram. ptep. mthalbtthd, 4 variegated,’ 
in Syr. VS of 2 S 18i», and see OajA Ueb. Lex. $. aon.) 
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from Mizraim, esp. the Caphtorim and Philistines 
(which see). 

CASPHOR {Kaa(f)u}p, 1 Mac 5 2fl ; Xa crfidv, XaafiuO, 
1 Mac 5 38 , AV Casphon ; Ka cnrdu, 2 Mac J 2 1: *, 
Caspin). —Near a large lake in Gilead. The site is 
unknown. 

CASSIA. —Tliis word occurs in three places in 
OT, and is AV and RV rendering for two Heb. 
words. 1. nip, kiddah , LXX Ex 30 24 Ipa, but 
Ezk 27 19 omits. 2. n'lj/'xp Uc.zXCth, naoLa , casia, 
Ps 45 8 . It is highly probable that the reference in 
both these Jieb. words is to the cassia lignea, the 
product of Cinnamomum Cassia , Illume. Two 
substances are believed to be obtained from this 
species, (a) Cassia bark, cortex cassiir , a kind of 
aromatic bark, with the smell and llavourof cinna¬ 
mon, and resembling it in general appearance and 
properties. The root liddah , in both Heb. and 
Arab., signifies a strijt, and seems to refer to the 
strips of the bark of cassia lignea. The Arab. Y\S 
has salikhah for cassia, from a root also meaning 
to strip off or decorticate. The exact substance 
meant by salikhah is as uncertain as that intended 
by cassia, ft is also called 'arfaj and ramth , and 
is probably the same as darsini. ( b) Cassia buds, 
clavelli cinnamomi , the immature flowers of the 
above. Both aro produced in China. Coarser 
varieties are produced in Malabar, Manilla, and 
Mauritius. It is probable that they were known 
to the Greeks and Homans, although the accounts 
of cassia given in the classical authors are inde¬ 
finite and conflicting. The cassia of Scripture 
must not be confounded with the species of the 
genus cassia which yield the senna of commerco 
and medicine. Nor is it at all probable, notwith¬ 
standing the LXX Ipis, that it is orris. 

G. E. Post. 

CAST as a subst. occurs Lk 22 41 ‘a stone’s c..’ 
(/9 oXt)) ; as an adj. Jer 38 11 * 19 ‘ old c. clouts’ 
(ntopD [all]). The verb is fret]., and is used in some 
obsol. meanings. 1. In its simplest sense = ‘ throw,’ 
it is now archaic, having been displaced by ‘throw ’ 
itself, but is often found in AV, as Jn 8 7 ‘ let him 
first c. a stone at her’; l Mac G 01 ‘engines and 
instruments to c. tire and stones, and pieces to c. 
darts, and slings’—in such a case the verb has 
gone out/of use with the instrument. 2 . The ex¬ 
pression cast lots translates several ILeb. words 
(see Lot) ; the practice is seen in Pr 1 G 33 ‘ The 
lot is c. into the lap.’ 3. To ‘ c. ( — sow) seed’ is 
now mainly fig. Cf. Ec ll 1 4 c. thy bread upon 
the waters.’ 4. C. was formerly used of animals, 
meaning to give birth to, as Walton, Angler (1653), 

I i. 20 , ‘ There be divers fishes that cast their spawne 
on flags and stones.’ But it was specially used of 
an untimely birth, as Job 21 10 ‘ their cow calveth, 
and castoth not her calf,’ and extended to fruit- 
trees, as Dt 2 S 40 ‘thine olive shall c. his fruit’; 
Bev G 18 ‘ as a fig-tree easteth her untimely figs, 
when she is shaken by a mighty wind.’ 5 . C. was 
extended to actions that involved some continuous 
effort,' as Zee 5 8 ‘ he c. it (ItV ‘her’) down into 
the midst of the ephah ; and he o. the u'eight of 
lead upon the mouth thereof’; the erection of a 
pillar, Gn 3l 01 1 Behold this heap and this pillar 
which I have c. betwixt me and thee’ (ItV ‘set’); 
and esp. an earthwork, as 2 S 20 10 ‘they c. up a 
bank against the city’; Jer G fl ‘ Hew ye down trees, 
and c. a mount against Jerusalem.’ 

The foil, phrases deserve attention : Cast about 
is used in tw T o senses, Mk 14 M ‘ having a linen 
cloth c. about his naked body ’ (vcpifidWo )); Jer 41 14 
4 So all the people . . . cast about and returned’ 
(tab; ‘turned round’). Cf. Raleigh (1591), Last 
Fight Lev. 19 ‘ Persuaded ... to cut his maino 
eaile, and cast about.’ Cast away is both lit. and 


fig., as Mk 10 30 * And he, casting away his gar¬ 
ment, rose ’ (avofidWto) ; lio ll 1 ‘ Hath God c. aw r ay 
his people?’ {dirwOho, RV ‘cast of!’) ; J1 10 ‘if the 
casting away of them be the reconciling of the 
w’orJd ’ {dTropioXi )); Lk 9 23 ‘ if he . . . lose himself, 
or be c. away ’ (f?RV ‘ forfeit his own self’). 
Different is 1 Co 9 27 ‘ lest ... 1 myself should be 
a castaway ’ (do 6 iagoj, RV ‘rejected.’ The Gr. 
word occurs also Ro l 28 , 2 Co 13 s - 7 , 2 Ti 3 8 , Tit 
l 1 *, where EV gives always ‘reprobate,’ ami He 
G 8 AV, RV ‘rejected.’ See San day - II cad lam 
on Ro l 28 : ooKipdi'u) — 1 . ‘ to test,’ as 1 Co 3 13 ; 
2 . ‘ to approve after testing,’ as Ro l 28 2 10 ; hence 
a5l)Kip.os = ‘ rejected after testing,’ ‘ reprobate ’). 
Cast down—(1) lit. Mt 27 3 ‘ he c. down the pieces of 
silver’; Sir 19 27 ‘Casting down his countenance, 
and making as if he heard them not’ (RV ‘ bowing 
down his face’); ( 2 ) fig. ‘to defeat,’ ‘to humble, 
2 Co 10 3 ‘ Casting down imaginations, and every 
high thing that exalteth itself’; Rev 12 10 ‘the 
accuser of our brethren is c. down’; 2 Co 4 9 ‘ e. 
down, but not destroyed’ ( KarafidWio , as Rev 12 10 
RV ‘ smitten down ’); Job 6 21 ‘ye see my casting 
down, and are afraid ’ (nnn RY T ‘ a terror ’); Neh G 18 
‘ they were much c. down in their own eyes’; (3) 
‘ c. down ’ = * dejected,’ is rare, only l’s 42 3,8,11 43° 
* Why art thou e. down, O my soul?’ ('ncfin^n 
‘ bow ed down ’). Cast forth is used in the obsol. 
and very rare sense of spreading roots, Hos 14° ‘ he 
shall grow as the lily, and c. forth his roots as 
Lebanon’ (n^n ‘strike’). Cast in (l)=‘sow,’ Is 
2S 23 ‘c. in the principal wheat’ (RV ‘put in the 
wheat in rows’); ( 2 ) in phrase ‘ c. in one's lot,’ 
Pr l 14 ‘ C. in thy lot among us’(lleb. lit. ‘cause 
thy lot to fall among us’); (3) ‘cast in one’s 
teeth,’ Mt 27 44 ‘The thieves also, which w r ere 
crucified wdtli him, c. the same in his teeth’ (Gr. 
uveldifov airriip [edd. avrbv] = ‘ re\ iled him,’ RV ‘ c. 
upon him the same reproach.’ It was Tindale that 
introduced ‘cast in His tel lie,’ to which Cranmer 
added ‘the same’; YV’yclif lias ‘ upbraiden Hym 
of the same thing’); (4) ‘ e. in one’s mind’-- 
‘ponder,’ Lk 1 2U ‘she . . . cast in her mind what 
manner of salutation this should be ’ {din\oy(^o/xai): 
cf. 2 Mae ll 13 ‘ easting with himself what loss he 
had had’; and Addison (1719), ‘I have lately 
been casting in my thoughts the several unhappi¬ 
nesses of life.’ Cast out, in many obvious senses, 
also ( 1 )=vomit, Ts‘26 1# ‘ the earth shall c. out the 
dead’ (RV ‘ c. forth’); ef. Hollylmsh (15G1), 4 lie 
that hath a drye cough and doth not caste out’; 
and AVyclif’s tr. of 2 1* 2 23 4 The hound turnedo 
ngen to his castyng’; ( 2 ) ‘to excommunicato’ or 
make an outcast, Jn 9 :t5 ‘Jesus heard that they 
had c. him out’; (3) ‘to expose’ children, Ac 7*® 

‘ they e. out their young children’ {ttouiv IsOerov). 
Cast upon; ‘to make dependent on,’ Ps 22 10 ‘1 
w r as c. upon thee from the womb.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CASTANET.—See Music. 

CASTLE.— 1 . The word, n-vp, rendered castle in 
the A V of Gn 25 1B , Nu 31 10 ,1 Ch G 54 , denotes properly 
a circular group of tents, the encampment of a 
nomad tribe—RV ‘encampment’; LXX tiravXis; 

1 Ch kw/atj ; Vulg. oppidum , castellnm , caula, etc. 
In English translations of the Bible till the 16th 
cent., ‘castle,’ like the Latin castellnm , is often 
used in the sense of ‘ village ’ ; but the rendering of 
the AV seems to be due to the influence of Jewish 
tradition. Tims in the Targs. nya is rendered by 
Kyi?, i.c. a large town, Onk. in Gn 23 18 ; ttyippp= 
rostra , T. Jer. ib .; sngr?, i.e. a fortress, T. Jer. 
in Ezk 25 4 . Similarly, the word is rendered in¬ 
correctly ‘ palace,’ PsGfl 38 AVm ; Ca 8 9 AV. 

2. It seems to have been the custom, from an 
early date, among the inhabitants of Pal., to erect 
in tiieir towns a fortified tow r er or citadel, e.g. the 
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‘tower* (^ 7 f 7 ) of Penuel (Jg 8 9 * 17 ), or of Thebcz 
(ib. 9 81f *); the ‘ hold * (nns) and tower of Shcchem 
(ib. 9 4aflr -); the ‘stronghold* of Zion at Jerusalem 
(2 S 5 7,9 = 1 Ch IP- 7 , AV ‘castle*). Citadels 
of a similar character were built in connexion 
with the royal palaces at Tirzah'(l K 1G 18 ) and at 
Samaria (2 K 15- 8 ); hut the word here used, fYon#, 
which does not appear before the royal period, is 
applied not only to a castle or fortress (Pr 18 19 , 
cr. l’s 48 13 , La 2 3 ), but generally to palaces or 
prominent buildings (cf. Hos 8 14 , Am 3 9ir *, Jer 9 21 
30 18 etc.). Many of the kings of Judah devoted 
their attention to strengthening their dominions 
by fortifying cities in strong positions, and build¬ 
ing towers and castles to protect outlying districts 
(2 Ch 17 ia 27 4 , cf. I Ch 27*; on the word nvjT?, 
see below). Such measures are ascribed especially 
to Jehoshaphat and Jotham. 

In the time of Nehemiah we hear of a castle or 
citadel in Jerusalem, which is apparently con¬ 
nected with the temple (Neh 2 8 7 a ). The term 
.rp 3 , which is found only in late Hebrew, is applied 
to the Temple of Solomon (l Ch 29 1 * 19 ), and to 
the Persian royal castle or palace at Susa (Neh l 1 , 
Dn 8 a , Est passim) : it is probably of Persian origin 
(barn — fortress, castle), and a derivative from it, 
nVp/ 9 , also occurs (2 Ch 17 ia 27 4 ). r L*ho citadel of 
Nehemiah stood probably on the site afterwards 
occupied by the castle of the Hasmoiuean high 
priests and kings, to which Josephus gives the 
name of ftapit (Ant. XV. xi. 4, XVUI. iv. 3; Wars, 
r. xxi. 1 ). When the templo was rebuilt, Herod 
also rebuilt and strengthened this fortress, calling 
it Antonia after his patron M. Antonius. It 
stood on the north side of the temple, with which 
it was connected by means of cloisters and stairs 
(KaTafi&aa.St Jos. Il'ors, V. v. 8 ; Avafta0/xol, Ac 21 :{5 ). 
Under ltoman rule, the one cohort, which formed 
the permanent garrison at Jerusalem, was stationed 
in tliia fortress, for its position enabled the ollicer 
in command to keep watch over the templo and 
its courts. From the fort of Antonia the com¬ 
mandant (x^Xlapxos) with his soldiers appeared on 
the occasion of the riot raised against St. Paul 
(Ac 21 31_3a ), while in the barracks attached to the 
fort (TrapeypoX/), lit. camp, AV castle) the apostle 
was confined till he was sent under escort to 
Csesarea (Ac 2 1 37 22 24 23 10 ). The destruction of the 
communications between Antonia and the temple 
was one of the first acts of the Jews on the outbreak 
of the rebellion in A.D. GG (Jos. ITars, II. xv. G). 

In Maecab;ean times we hear of another citadel 
in Jerusalem, in the city of David, which, both in 

1 and 2 Mac and in Josephus, bears the name of 
'Aupa, also *A k pl)Tro\is (2 Mac 4 12, 27 f> 8 ). Though 
not originally built by Antiochus Epiphanes (see 

2 Mac ll.c .), it was newly fortified by him, and 

occupied by a Syrian garrison (1 Mac l '* 3 36 , Jos. 
Ant. XII. v. 4). The Jews, under the leadership of 
the Maccabees, made several ineffectual attempts 
to expel the Syrians (1 Mac G 19 ’ 32 10 6 ' 9 ll 20 **); but 
it was not till n.o. 142 that Simon forced the 
garrison to capitulate, and entered the citadel in 
triumph (1 Mac 13 49 ' 82 ). According to 1 Mac 14 3flf *, 
Simon strengthened and garrisoned the fort; 
but Josephus (Ant. XIII. vi. 7; Wars, v. iv. 1) re¬ 
lates that the fort was destroyed, and the hill on 
which it stood levelled after three years’ continuous 
labour, in order that it might no longer overlook 
the temple. The site of Acra is much disputed ; 
but the question whether it stood north (so most 
writers) or south of the temple (Schiirer, IIJP I. 
i. 207 f.; Benzinger, Heb. ArcJuiol. p. 47), cannot be 
discussed here. H. A. White. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX.— See Dioscuri. 

CAT, —It seems strange that an animal so well 


known, and so long associated with man in Egypt, 
should not have been domesticated among the 
Greeks and Romans, or mentioned in the canonical 
books of Scripture. The word atXovpoi is used once 
in the Apocr. (Ep. Jer v. 22 [Gr. 21 ]). Herodotus (ii. G6) 
uses the word for the domestic cat. This animal 
is now more common by far in Bible lands than 
in the West, yet Tristram and Houghton declare 
that no trace of its name is found in classical 
authors, except in connexion with Egypt. There 
are two species of wild cat in the lioly Land. 
Felis maniculata, Riipn., the Abyssinian wild cat, 
which is supposed to be the wild original of the 
domestic cat, and is called by the Arabs L utt el- 
khald, is rare west of the Jordan, but common to 
the eastward. The body is 2 ft. long, and the tail 
11 in. Felis chans, Gfilu., the jungle cat, is known 
in Arab, as elkutt el-barri. It is about as large as 
the domestic cat, and resembles a lynx, 

G. E. Lost. 

CATERPILLAR. - See Locust. 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES (^7r«rroXcd KadoXiKal ).— 
The title given to a group of seven Epistles of the 
NT, which bear the names of James, Peter, John, 
and Judo. From an early period in the history of 
the Church these Epistles were dealt with as a 
class by themselves. 'There wore reasons for this, 
lying in their contents and in their generally ac¬ 
cepted authorship. They form a distinct and in¬ 
teresting section of the NT literature. They have 
some obvious points of affinity with each other. 
There are resemblances, e.g., between 1 P and Ja; 
while Jude and 2 P have much matter in common. 
These seven Epistles have some remarkable coin¬ 
cidences both with other books of the N'T and 
with non-canonical writings of ancient date. 
There are unmistakable similarities in thought 
and style, with certain marked differences, between 
the Johannine Epistles ami the other writings 
ascribed to St. John. There are resemblances be¬ 
tween 1 P and the Pauline Epistles, especially 
those to the Romans and the Ephesians. Judo 
quotes the pseudepigraphic Book of Enoch, and 
refers, as it seems, to the Assumption of Moses ; 
while in James we have reminiscences of Ben Sirach. 

These seven Epistles are not all of one piece. 
There are notable dilVerenccs in stylo and contents 
between the several members of the group. While 
they are all letters, they differ considerably in 
epistolary form. Some of them (2 and 3 Jn) are 
simple, personal letters. One of them (James) is 
rather of the nature of a sententious Wisdom 
writing, like parts of the Hokhma literature of the 
OT and Judaism. Others, especially I Jn, have 
the appearance of Pastorals or Epistolary Mani¬ 
festoes (Westcott’s The Epistles of St. John, pn. 
xxix, xxx ; Moulton’s The Literary Study of the 
Bible , pp. 292, 442). As a class, nowever, they 
have a character winch readily distinguishes them 
from the Epistles which bear Paul’s name, and from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. They make a con¬ 
tribution of essential value to the body of NT 
teaching. They have their own ideas, tlieir own 
forms or expression, tlieir own aspects of the truth 
taught in common by the first Christian writers. 
They have had different degrees of acceptance in 
different parts of the Church and in different ages. 
They have been, and continue to be, the subject of 
much debate with regard to their origin, date, 
authorship, and claims. For these questions see 
the articles on the several Epistles. 

These seven Epistles are not given in the same order in 
ancient MSS, versions, and catalogues. Jerome notices a 
difference in this respect between tne Oreek and the Latin 
codices ( Prolog. 7. Epi*t„ Canon.). The order in which they 
stand in our English Bible (Ja, 1 and 2 P, 1, 2, 3 Jn, Jude) 
is the order In which they occur in most ancient documents. 
It is the order that is followed in Codex B, in the Canon of the 
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Synod of Lao<li<*ra(r. a.d. 803), in the lists of Athanasius, Cyril of 
Jerus., Epiplmmus, Gregory Na/., Leontius, Jerome, Nie.ephorus, 
Amphilochius, the ‘ Sixty Looks,’ Isidore, and John of Damascus 
(see YVestcott's Canon of NT, pp. 640-579). Eusebius also (11E ii. 
28) speaks of James os reported to have written ‘ the lirnt of the 
Catholic Epistles.' Butin thcCanon of the third Council of Car¬ 
thago (a. i>. 397), in the Apostolic Canons, and in the Claromontnne 
Stichometry (Scec. vii.), they are given as 1 and 2 P, 1, 2, and 3 
Jn, Ja, and Jude. Augustine (De J1or.tr. Christ, ii. 12) enumer¬ 
ates them as two of Peter, three of John, one of Jude, and one 
of James; which succession is followed also by Philastrius. 
Itufirms, again (Comm, in Symb. A post. § 80), names them in 
the order of 1 and 2 P. Ja, Jude, 1, 2, and 3 Jn ; Innocentius 
(ad Exsnprriina lip. Tolosanum) in that of 1, 2, 3 Jn, 1 and 2 P, 
Jude, Ja ; Gelasius (Decrelum dc lib. recep. ei non rerep.) in that 
of land 2 P, Ja, 1, 2, 3 Jn, Jude; while Junilius Africanus, 
noticing a difference in respect of extent of recognition between 
the first two and the five which follow, gives them in the 
succession of 1 P, 1 Jn, Ja, 2 P, Jude, 2 and 3 Jn. Neither 
have they the same place in the series of the NT books as given 
in ancient MSS, versions, and catalogues. Jn most they come 
betwocn the Acts and the Pauline Epistles. This is the case 
with the Canon of the Council of Uiodicea, Codices B and A, 
the lists of Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Leontius, the ‘Sixty 
Books,' Cassiodorus, John of Damascus, etc. This is the position 
assigned them in the critical editions of Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Ilort. But in the Canon of the 
third Council of Carthage, in ltufinus, in Amphilochius, and 
in Codex N, they are inserted between the Pauline Epp. (with 
He) and the Apoc. ; and this is the placo given them bj’ (Jries- 
bach in his critical edition. The same arrangement is so far 
followed also in the lists of Gregory Naz., Nicephoros, Philas¬ 
trius, and Junilius Africanus, where they come after the Pauline 
Epp.; and in that of Epiphanius, where they precede the Apoca¬ 
lypse. In the Apostolic Canons they are placed between the 14 
Epp. of Paul and the 2 Epp. of Clement; in Augustine, Innocen¬ 
tius, and Isidore, between the Pauline Epp. and Acts ; in Jerome, 
between the Acts and the Apoc. ; in the Claromontane Sticho- 
inetry, after tho Pauline Epp. and before the Ep. of Barnabas 
(supposed to mean here the Epistle to the Hebrews), the ltev. of 
Jn, and the Acts. In (Jelasius they appear after the Apoc. and 
last in the list of our NT books; in tho Synopsis of Chrysost-oin, 
after the Acts and last, in the list. Whilo in our English Bible 
they come between He and Rev, in the German Biblo they are 
dealt with in a singular fashion. Instead of being brought into 
one senes there, live of them (those ascribed to Peter and John) 
are introduced between Philem and He, and two of them (Ja 
and Jude) are placed between Hebrews and the Apocalypse. 

Nor, again, has the group of Oath. Epp. been of the same com- 
pass at all times or in all parts of the Church. Tho first of tho 
seven to he generally received seem to have been I P and 1 Jn. 
The other five were accepted later, and at different times, Ja 
apparently at a comparatively early period. Chrysostom’s 
Synopsis mentions only three. Junilius Africanus places I P 
and 1 Jn by themselves, and explains that very many add 
(adjungunt gvaniplurimi) the remaining five. Amphilochius 
(lamb, ad Srlrurum) notices that some say soven Catli. Epp. 
are to he received, others only three, viz. one of James, one of 
Peter, one of John. Cassiodorus (Dr Instit. div. lib. xiv.) men¬ 
tions only the EptsloUp Tetri ad (rentes (if (.he reading is 
correct), Jacobi, Johan nis ad Tart bos. But it may he said 
that, in the Eastern Church at least, by the end of the 3rd or 
the beginning of the 4th cent, the group included the whole 
seven. In Eusebius (HE ii. 28) they appear as seven, and the 
terms used of them imply that they had a recognised place, 
though not all cjuito the same place, in the Church. The Syrian 
Church, on the other hand, occupied a peculiar position in 
relation to these'Epp. In that Church tlw< group consisted 
only of three, 1 P, 1 Jn, and Ja. Tho remaining four formed 
no part of its Canon. 

Ihe history of the term * Catholic’ is of interest. 
It is a term used frequently by the Fathers; and 
i -or cni ld°ycd by them of writings outside 
the NT Canon, it seems never to he applied by 
them to any of the N 1’ books but these seven— 
neither to any of the Pauline Epp. nor to the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. For its application to these seven 
wo are indebted to the Church of tho East. Tt was 
not limited to these, however, in tho usage of the 
great theologians of the East, Clement of Alex- 
andna (S'from iv 15), e.g., employed it of the letter 
of the Church of Jerus. given in Ac 15. It was 
applied by Origen (Contra Cel sum, i. 63) to the 
Ep. of Barnabas. It was even used to describe a 
heretical composition. For Eusebius (HE iv. 23) 
speaks of an Ep. written by Themison, who appears 
to nave been a disciple of IV1 outturns, as a * certain 
Catholic Epistle.’ But it was applied to certain 
members of our group at an early period. Origen 
(Selecta in Psalm., in Ps. iii. el 3, 7; Comm, in 
Joann, vi. c. 18) speaks of things said by Peter * in 
the Catholic Epistle ’; of ‘ the Catholic Epistle of 
John (Comm, in Matt . xvii. c. 19); and of tho 


statement regarding the angels which 1 Jude the 
apostle’ makes ‘in the Catholic Epistle’ (Comm, 
in Ep. ad Horn. ii. v. t. iv., in the Latin tr.). 
Dionysius, in like manner, speaks of ‘ the son of 
Zebedcc, the brother of James, 5 and ‘the Catholic 
Epistle which bears his name’ (Euseb. HE vii. 
25). And by the 4th cent, it had come to be a 
designation of the group of seven. Eusebius, who 
reports (11E vi. 14) Clement of Alexandria to have 
included ‘Jude and the other Catholic Epistles’ 
in the accounts of the canonical writings which 
lie gave in his Jlypolyposes, speaks himself of 
‘ James, who is said to have written the first of the 
Catholic Epistles,’and of the Ep. of .Jude as one 
which ‘ not many indeed of the ancients have men¬ 
tioned,’ but which ‘is also one of the seven called 
Catholic Epistles’ (HE ii. 23). So the Canon of 
Athanasius names the imaToXal sadoXisal saXov- 
pevat r£)V dtroardAoju Irmi; the Canon of the 
Laodicene Council enumerates iir kttoXclI KadoXtsal 
hrrA ; and the Canons of Cyril of Jerusalem and 
Epiphanies speak of them in terms indicating 
that they were seven in number, bearing the 
common title of Catholic.. 

In the Western Church these Epp. seem to have 
been later in receiving a general designation, and 
the title by which they came to be designated was 
a different one. The term Catholic is indeed 
applied to them. Jerome (Dc vir. ill, c. 1), c.q., 
says of Simon Peter that he wrote two Epistles 
(pur. catholicai nominantur ; of James (if), c. 2), that 
lie wrote imam tan turn . . . epistolam , (jute de 
septan catholicis est ; and of ‘Jude the brother of 
James’ (ib. c. 4), that lie left a ‘small Epistle’ qu<c 
dc catholicis est. But elsewhere ( Prolog . 7. Epist. 
Canon.) he writes of the epistolarnm septan , qua: 
canonical nuncupantur. And this term canonical 
seems practically to have taken the placo of 
Catholicai in the Latin Church ns the common 
designation of the seven. At what time, however, 
this came to be the case, is not quite certain. 
Junilius Africanus (c. A.D. 550) employs it. He 
speaks of 1 P and 1 Jn as forming part of the 
seventeen lihri canonici which make the species 
(Scriplurtr), dealing de simp/ici doctrina as distin¬ 
guished from history , prophecy, and the species 
proverbial is. To tins he add’s the statement— 
adjungunt quamplurimi quinque alias quie Aposto- 
lorum Canonuur nuncupantur ; id est; Jacobi J., 
Petri secundam, Jmhe unam, Johannis IT. (Dc 
part, dicin. leyis. i. 2). Cassiodorus, too, employs 
it in the following statement about Clement -in 
epistolis autem eanonieis Clemens Alexandrinus 
presbyter, qui et Stromateus dicitur, id est in 
Epistola S. Petri prima ot secunda, et Jacobi 
qmodam Attico sermone deebiravit (Dc inst. div. 
lilt. c. 8). Hence it is thought that by the 6th 
cent, this term Canonical was the accepted designa¬ 
tion of the group in the Western Church. Vet 
Cassiodorus uses the term also of the Apostolic 
Epistles as a whole. And how it happened that 
this title took the place of Catholics in one half of 
the Christian communion, is difficult to explain. 
It is supposed by some to have been due to mere 
mistake. ‘ By a singular error,’ it is said, * the group 
of letters was called in the later Western Church 
‘canonical’ (canonictr) in place of ‘catholic’ 
(Westcott, The Epistles of St. John, p. xxix). 
Others, e.g., Block, think that it ‘ originated in the 
belief that by Catholic as applied to these Epistles 
in the Creek Church was meant universally recog¬ 
nised and received by the Church, without reference 
to any distinction between them and the Pauline 
Epistles’ (Introd, to NT, ii. p. 135, Clark’s tr.). 
Other explanations, some of them of a fanciful 
kind, have been proposed ; as, e.g., by Llicke in 
SK , 1836, iii. pp. 643-659. 

There is much that is still far from clear as re- 
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gards the origin and use of the terras Catholic and 
Canonical in this connexion. Different views have 
been taken of the precise meaning and intention 
of the title Catholic. Some fanciful speculations 
have also been indulged in. It has been supposed 
by some (Parous, Prolog, in Jar.) that the name 
KaOoXiKaL as applied to these Kpp. was accidental, 
no delinite purpose being attached to it. It has 
been supposed by others to be intended to express 
their doctrinal harmony; Airausti, c.g., taking 
it to designate them as ‘in der Lehre iiberein- 
stimraende Schriften.’ The main explanations 
proposed, however, are these. 

1. That the terra refers to the authorship of these 
writings and their position as a distinct group. This 
is the view of Hug, who regards the w’ord as a 
‘ technical expression for one class of biblical writ¬ 
ings which possesses it exclusively and communi¬ 
cates it to no other ; namely, for that class w hich 
comprised in itself the didactical compositions of 
the apostles collectively, w r ith the exception of Paul, 
kuOoXikI)*, i.c. kclQuXou sal crvXXTjftdrjv. When the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles constituted one 
peculiar division, the works of Paul also another, 
there still remained writings of different authors 
which might likewise form a collection by them¬ 
selves, to which a name must be given. It might 
most aptly be called the common collection, raOoXiKbv 
<rvvTay/j.a, of the apostles, and the treatises con¬ 
tained in it, KOLvai and KaQoXiKal, which are com¬ 
monly used by the Greeks as synonymous.’ He 
appeals in support of this to Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria, who, he says, ‘calls the Epistle, which was 
dictated by the assembly of the apostles (Ac 15~ ! ), 
the Catholic Epistle , as that in which all the 
apostles had a share, ttjv imoroXty kclOoXikt)v rw v 
&ttvo-t6Xiov cardcTLor. 7 Whence he concludes that 
1 the seven Epistles are Catholic, or Epistles of all 
the apostles, who are authors’ [Introd. to Writings 
of NT, p. 537, etc., Wait's tr.). This explanation 
has been followed more or less completely by 
Schleicrmaeher and Pott, by Eichhorn so far, and 
some others. Otherwise it has met with little 
favour. It is not borne out by Clement’s statement. 
It disregards the fact that the term Catholic is ap¬ 
plied by early ecclesiastical writers to compositions 

ike the Ep. of Barnabas, the Ep. of Dionysius, 
the Ep. of Theniison. It makes tTTLarroXal KaOoXucat 
equivalent to ai Xonral IttuttoXclI xaObXov. Hut there 
is nothing to show that the term KaOoXiKbs was em¬ 
ployed elsewhere to express any such idea as that 
of common apostolic authorship , one collection of 
WTitings written by all the apostles together. 

2. Others, therefore, take the term to refer to 
the place of these Epistles in the Church , their 
ecclesiastical recognition, the fact that they were 
universally received as genuine, their canonicity. 
Michaelis [Intend, to NT, vi. p. 270, Marsh’s tr.) 
takes this view’, holding that the word w r as used 
by Origen to distinguish 1 P and 1 Jn as undis¬ 
puted Epp. from 2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, and Jude, about 
which tliere was no such consent of opinion, and 
that it w r as given also to these live in course of 
time as they ceased to be doubted. This explana¬ 
tion, or one not materially different, is giveu also 
by Horne, Guericke, and others. It is supposed 
by some that there is an indication of the identifica¬ 
tion of the W’ord Catholic with the word Canonical 
in the Muratorian Fragment, in tlio puzzling sen¬ 
tence * Epistola sane Judm ct superscripts Johannis 
duas in Catholica habentur.’ Some refer in support 
of this view to the passage in which Eusebius, 
speaking of James who is * said to have written the 
first of the Catholic Epistles,’ and of Jude as also 
‘ one of the seven Catholic Epistles,’ adds that 
‘ nevertheless w’e know that these, witli the rest, 
are publicly used in most of the churches’ [HE ii. 
23). This is relevant, however, to the question of 
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public use in the church, hut not to more. For it 
speaks also of James as ‘considered spurious’ 
{voOeutTai). Most found rather on the passage, also 
in Eusebius [HE iii. 3), in w hich mention is made 
of certain works ascribed to Peter, his Acts, the 
Gospel according to Peter, the Preaching, and the 
Revelation of Peter, and it is said of them ‘ we 
know nothing of their being handed down among 
catholic writings [obo 6\ws tv KaOoXiuois icrptv irapa- 
deboptv a), for neither of the ancients nor of those 
of our ow T n time has any ecclesiastical w’riter 
made use of testimonies from them.’ Here, it is 
thought, the word in the phrase tv KaOoXiKols must 
have the sense of genuine, undisputed, universally 
received. Others, however, think the phrase may 
mean ‘handed down among catholic Christians ’ 
(Charteris, Canonicity, p. 289), or publicly read in 
the churches, the question of genuineness not being 
in view (Kirchhofer, Quellensammlung , p. 257). 
It is with the distinction between disputed and 
undisputed books that Eusebius deals there. But 
what is referred to in his statement is not one 
class of the NT books, but these books as a whole ; 
not the Catholic Epp. in particular, hut the 
Catholic writings [ypatpuv) generally. Further, if 
the sense supposed w'ere the true sense, the term 
would he no distinctive title of these seven Epistles, 
marking them oil’from the Pauline Epistles, w hich 
were no less canonical or generally recognised in 
the Church. Nor does this view consist with the 
fact that the term catholic is used by Origen, as 
w r e have seen, of the Ep. of Barnabas, and by 
Eusebius of the Epp. of Dionysius of Corinth to 
the Lacedaemonians, the Athenians, the Nicomcdi - 
ans, and other Churches [HE iv. 23), of none of 
which it could be said t hat they were canonical or 
universally received. Nor has it regard, again, to 
the fact that only some of the seven Epistles w r ero 
universally received at the time when the term 
was applied to the group as a whole. Eusebius 
himself in his chapter on ‘The Divine Scriptures 
acknowledged as genuine, and those that are not’ 
[IlE iii. 25), distinguishes I Jn and 1 P as tv bpoXo- 
yovplvois from the other live as of the avriXeyoptriov 
yvojplpcov 5 ’ obv opus rot? ttoXXois. 'There is nothing 
in the facts to conflict witli the idea that this came 
in course of time to be the sense. 'There is every¬ 
thing to rebut the assertion that it was the original 
and proper sense. 

3. Others suppose that the term refers to the 
character of the contents of these Epp., the catho¬ 
licity of their doctrine, distinguishing them from 
others which w’ere heretical as orthodox or authori¬ 
tative Epp.,—Epp. whose teaching was in harmony 
with Christian truth, or the Church’s faith. So 
Salmeron held it to deline them as giving the one 
true catholic doctrine which the whole Church 
might profitably receive. Similar is the explana¬ 
tion of Cornelius a Eapide and others. This view, 
too, is supposed to be favoured by the passage in 
which Eusebius speaks of the Acts, the Gospel, and 
other alleged writings of Peter. But the supposi¬ 
tion has as little to support it in this case as in (2). 
The term so interpreted would equally fail to serve 
as a distinctive title of the group ; for in this sense 
Paul’s Epp. wore as catholic as these. Further, it 
overlooks the fact that the title is used of the 
heretical Epistle of Theniison. 

4. Consequently, it is held that the term refers 
to the destination of the Epp., designating them 
as Encyclical letters, differing from the Paulino 
Epj). as being addressed, not to individuals or to 
single Churches, but to the Church universal, to 
circles of Churches, or to readers scattered over wide 
territories. This is the explanation given by 
Occumenius [Scan, x.) in the Preface to his Com¬ 
mentary on the Epistle of James : KadoXtsal Xtyovra i 
aural u><rel ty/cbtcXioi. Ob ydp &<p(vptcrptvu>s tdvei ivl 1} 
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ir6\ei u>y 6 Odos IlaOXoy, dtov 'Vw/ialots f} KopivOlois, 
icpoafxjjvti rai/ras tUs imaroX6.% 6 tCjv tolovtiov rod 
Kvplou paOprwv Pianos, a\Xi KaOoXov rots ttkttois, ijrei 
’lovdalois rots tv ttj 8ia<nrop<jL, wy Kal 6 lRrpo?, fj sal 
irdat rots vtrb rqv avrqv irianv Xpurriavois reXodcnv. It 
is the explanation given also by Leontius (c. A. D. 
590) : KaPoXiKal 8£ ttcXhOycrav tneiSri ov Trpb y tv 
fOvos 4ypd(fj07]aav cl?y ai rod Ilaj'Aou imaroXaL ( l)e 
Seeds Act. ii.). Suidas also treats KaOoXixds and 
tyKVKXios as synonymous when used of letters. 
This is the explanation which is preferred by most. 
It retains for the adjective the sense which it has 
in ancient, non-ecclesiastieal Greek ; the sense 
which it also has when it is used of the Church; 
the sense which can bo traced back, in the applica¬ 
tion of the term, to particular writings, at least to 
the close of the 2nd cent. It is the sense that best 
suits Clement’s statement on the letter addressed 
by the ‘apostles and elders and brethren’ at 
Jerusalem to the * brethren which are of the 
Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia’ (Ac 15 23 , 
etc., especially in view of the extent of its publica¬ 
tion, Ac l(i 4 ). It is the most natural sense for the 
term as used by Origen, in the passages cited above, 
of 1 Jn, 1 P, Judo, and liarnabas; by Clement, 
of Judo in his Hypoly poses ; and by Dionysius 
of Alexandria, of 1 Jn (Kuseb. HE vii. 25). It 
fits the tenor of 1 Jn, and is sufficiently consistent 
with the expressed destination of other members 
of the group of seven. Ja, l P, 2 P, and Jude are 
addressed, it is true, to definito circles of readers. 
But theso are largo circles, embracing the Chris¬ 
tians and Churches of many lands, and differing 
widely from those which the Pauline Epp. have in 
view. James is meant for the brethren in the ex¬ 
tensive Jewish Dispersion ; 1 Pet. for the Churches 
of five provinces of the East; 2 Pet. and Jude, for 
circles still less particular or defined. The remain¬ 
ing two have inscriptions referring to individuals, 
and are in no proper sense general Epistles. Their 
position is exjuained either by the fact that they 
were interpreted at an early period as general Epp., 
the Churc/i being taken to be addressed under the 
personal designation of the tuXcKTr) Kvpla of 2 Jn 
and the Gains of 3 .In (Clem. Alex. Hypotyposcs); 
or by the circumstance that, being accepted as 
genuine letters of the Apostle John, they were 
naturally associated with his first Epistle, and so 
came to on included in the group of which it formed 
apart, and to share in the title borne by the group. 

It would appear most probable, therefore, that 
the title ‘catholic’ had from the beginning its 
proper sense of ‘ general ’; that it was used to 
designate letters of the nature of circular or ency¬ 
clical Epistles ; that in this sense it was applied at 
least from the end of the 2nd cent, to particular 
writings both within and without the NT literature 
proper; that in this sense it was applied first to 
individual members of the group, and by the time 
of Eusebius to the seven as a class distinguishable 
in this respect from the 1’aulino Epp. ; that in 
course of time other ideas became connected with 
it, ami its use became less constant; that by the 
6th cent, it became identical with canonical in the 
Western Church, and assumed a more dogmatic 
character. There are things at the same time 
which indicate that its use was not quite fixed or 
uniform even at the close of the 4th cent, or the 
beginning of tho 5th. Some, indeed, contend 
that when Origen speaks of 1 l’etcr as a Catholic 
Epistle he means to distinguish it as a genuine 
or accredited Epistle from 2 Peter as a disputed 
Epistle. It is much more reasonable to understand 
it there in the sense of general or encyclical. But 
there are passages in Eusebius which are of 
anothor kind. Wo have one such, c.g ., that in 
IJE iii. 3, where, speaking of acknowledged and 
disputed books, he says of certain writings alleged 


to be by Peter, that they are not tv KadoXucott 
irapadedo/itva. We have another in HE iv. 23, 
where mention is made of the ‘Catholic Epistles’ 
of Dionysius of Corinth. Tho Churches to which 
these Epistles were addressed are named—the 
Laccdccmonians , tho Athenians , the Nicomcdians, 
the Church of Gortyna , and the ‘other Churches 
in Crete,’ etc. They are mostly particular Churches, 
and it is not a sufficient explanation to say, with 
Westcott (Ejop. of St. John , p. xxviii), that the 
‘ word is used of letters with a general applica¬ 
tion (though specially addressed) which made no 
claim to canonical authority.’ It must bo admitted 
that, as in the cascof the process by which these Epp. 
came to form a collection and to rank as canonical, 
so, in the history of the names given to them as a 
group in the Eastern Church and in the Western, 
all is by no means clear yet. 

Literature.—S ee the usual books on NT In trod., especially 
those by Ilutf, llilgenfeld, Week, Julicher ; the Prolegomena to 
the Comm, on the Epp., e.g. Westcott on The Kp. of St. John ; 
tho standard hooks on tho Canon of NT, esp. Westcott, General 
Survey of Canon of NT ; Oharteris, Canonicity \ Reuse, Hint, 
qf Canon; also Kirchhofer’s (Juellensammlung ; Gloa^, Introd. 
to the Cath. Epp. pp. 1—11; Eusebius, vt sup.; Pott, Prolc<j. 
ad Ep. Cathohcas, pp. 1-68 ; MayerhofT. Einleit. in die Petr. 
SeJiriften, pp. 31-41 ; Herzog, HE; Sunday, HE on Inspiration ; 
Harnack, Lehrh. d. Dogmengesch., who assigns their author¬ 
ship to unknown prophets or teachers such as appear in tho 
Did ache. S. I). [<\ SALMON D. 

CATHUA (A Ka0ot’o(, B Kora), 1 Es 5 30 .—One of 
the heads of families of temple servants who 
returned with Zerub. from captivity. It appears 
to correspond to Giddel in Ezr 2 47 ; cf. Null 7 W . 

CATTLE.—No fewer than six Hob. and two Gr. 
words are tr. in the Bible hy cattle. 1. njpip 
mikneh. The primary meaning of tho word is 
wealth or possessions. It is so tr. Ee 2 7 , where 
pfcq “ipp mpp is rendered AY 4 possession of great 
and small cattle,’ RV ‘ possessions of herds and 
tlocks.’ Among nomads, whose riches consist 
principally in herds and llocks, tho word for pos¬ 
sessions came to mean cattle. Thus the Arab, mtil, 
d. amwtll, when used in connexion with tho shop- 
lerd’s life, usually means cattle in the generic 
sense. Mikneh certainly includes horses, asses, 
oxen, sheep, and goats (Gn 47 u> ), where Joseph says, 
‘givo your cattle (appp), and I will givo you for 
your cattle' (D^jpa). The narrator then states (v. 17 ) 
that ‘they brought their eattle (enupo) . . . horses 
. . .flocks (phn 'd, HV in cattle of the flocks) . . . 
cattle of the herds (np;n 'd, ltVm also cattle of the 
herds) . . . asses; and he fed them with bread for 
all their cattle' (cnppp-S;)). The historian then says 
(47 ls ), ‘my lord also hath our herds of cattle' 
(npnpn 'd). Mikneh may also bo understood, in all 
passages where its meaning is not otherwise defined, 
to include all the domestic animals, which con¬ 
stituted so much of tho wealth of the Hebrews. 
Mikneh is also rendered herd as above (Gn 47 lrt ), 
ami flocks (Ps 78 48 ). The expression mpp (Gn 
46 :,2 )j awkwardly rendered in text AY ‘ their trade 
hath been to feed cattle,’ RV ‘ they have been 
keepers of cattle,’ is better rendered as AVm ‘ they 
are men of cattle,’ or, still better, herd men. An¬ 
other meaning of the root mp, from which ytiikneh 
is derived, is to buy, and in Hiphil to cause to 
buy , i.e. to sell. This is the true meaning in the 
passage (Zee 13 8 ) *wj?rr din, where AY has rendered 
the clause ‘ man taught me to keep cattle,’ as if 
rqp, which means also to possess, meant particularly 
to possess or keep cattle. RV renders tho passage 
‘ I have been made a bondinan,' i.e. man has sold 
me. 2. npnj behemdh , tr 41 cattle in the places where 
it occurs with n;n (Gn l 24,2a 3 14 8 l , Ps 148 10 , Is 46 l ), 
also, arbitrarily, in many other places. Probably 
the Eng. word beast, which is as flexible in its 
meaning and use as btMmdh, would more adequately 
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express it. 3. jiG z6’n. This word is translated 
AV ‘cattle’ in two places (Gn 30 48 31 43 ), in both 
of which KV has ‘ Hocks,’ i.c. both sheep and goats. 
4 . 177 bftk&r. This word, which means oxen, is 
rendered in one place cattle (J 1 l lw ), np} ‘ herds of 
cattle.’ d.’i'Vloe'ir. Twice in A V translated cattle 
(Nu 20 4 , Ps 7S 48 ), KV adds Nu 20 8 * 11 . See Beast. 
6 . seh. This word, which primarily means one 
of a Hock of sheep or goats (cf. Arab, shtit), is 
once tr. AV ‘lesser cattle,’ KV ‘sheep’ (Is 7 M ), 
and once AV, KV ‘small cattle’ (Is 43 2i# ). See 
Sheep. 

The word ‘cattle’ occurs twice in NT, once (Jn 
4 12 ) as the tr n of tf/V/x/xaTa, and once (Lk 17 7 ) in 
the collocation ‘feeding cattle’ ( votfialvoura , KV 
‘keeping sheep’). G. E. Post. 

CAUDA (KauSa in B, confirmed by a few inferior 
authorities, by Kac5w in Saidas, Kavdof in Notitia 
Kpiscojmtuum , viii. 210 ; Gttudus in Pliny, Nat. 
J/ist. iv. 12 ((31), and Pomp. Mela, ii. 114. K\af/<5a 
is the form in n, supported by the majority of other 
authorities, and by KXavdot in Ptol. iii. 15. 8 ; 
Hierocles, Synced. 051, 2 ,* and Notitia Episeop. 
9. 149; and K Xavola in the Stadiasmns Maris 1 
Magni t § 328, AV Clauda) was an island oil* the S. 
coast of Crete. Amid the varying forms of the 
name, the preference must be given to the forms in 
which the letter L is omitted, as is proved beyond 
dispute by the mod. forms Gavdho in Greek and 
Gozzo in Italian. The Alex, ship laden with corn 
in which Paul sailed from Myra for Rome, after 
lying becalmed for a considerable time in Fair 
Havens, proceeded on its course favoured by a 
light northerly breeze; but shortly after rounding 
Cape Matala (about 4 miles on its course), while j 
the vessel was standing towards W.N.W. across 
the mouth of the Gulf of Messara, it was caught by 
a sudden eddying blast from K.N.F., which struck 
down from the lofty mountains of the island, and 
it could do nothing except scud before the wind, 
until, after running about 23 miles, it was able to 
get under the lee of Cauda (Ac 27 ltt ), where in 
calmer water it became possible to attend to the 
condition of the ship. The perfect agreement of 
the description in Ac with the natural features and 
winds of the coast (where, according to Captain 
Stewart, K.N., ‘southerly winds almost invariably 
shift to a violent northerly wind ’) has been admir¬ 
ably brought out by James Smith in his Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul, p. 9011'. According to 
Suidas, wild asses of unusually large size lived on 
the island. There was a city on the island, which 
was the seat of a bishop in Byzantine times. It 
lay almost due S. of Phuenix, and is mentioned 
next to it in the Byzantine authorities. 

W. M. Bams ay. 

CAUL (Fr. calc , a small cap or head-dress. Now 
obsol.).— 1 . (rnn*) Tho fatty envelope of the liver, 
which, with the fat of the kidneys and other inward 
parts (Ex 29 18 - w , Lv 3 4 , etc.), was to be burnt on the 
altar as an offering by fire unto the Lord. In Hos 
13® the rending of the caul or enclosure ("I'up) 
of the heart is a term of uttermost destruction. 
See Medicine. 

2 . D'D' 3 ^ Is 3 18 , KV ‘ networks.’ This was most 
probably the small head-veil, now of fine net¬ 
work or art muslin with floral designs, worn in 
the East over tho brow and crown, and fastened 
loosely behind tho neck under the hair. It is 
counted indelicate to go to the door or garden 
without it. Much art is often expended upon it. 
It is fringed with silk embroidery, and adorned 
with gold thread, tiny gilt discs, and other orna¬ 
ments. The Heb. shabis seems to have the same 
root-meaning as the Arab, mutashahhaq , applied 

* Constantine Porphyrog, de Them. % is hardly an independent 
authority, but depends on Hierocles, whom he very often quotes. 


to the network or interlacing of tree-branches ; 
and similarly, the Arab, term for line damask of 
branch and foliage-like design is mu-shajjar , from 
shajarah , a tree. G. M. MACKIE. 

CAUSE.—The obsol. phrase ‘ for his c.’ -—‘ for his 
sake’ is used 2 Co 7 la ‘ 1 did it for his c. that had 
done tho wrong’ ifveKcv). Cf. Ps 69° l’r. Bk. ‘Let 
not them that trust in thee ... be ashamed for 
my c.’ (’?, AV ‘for my sake,’ KV ‘through me’). 
Twice ‘e.’ is used in the vague sense of ‘matter’ 
(as if on the way to Ital. rasa, Fr. chose) : 1 K 12 lfl 
‘the c. was from the Lord’ (.-gp, LXX ncTa<TTpo<f)-fi t 
KV ‘it was a thing brought about of the Lord); 
2 Ch 10 18 ‘ tho c. was of God ’ (rgc}, LXX as before, 
the only occurrences of the Gr. as of the Heb.; KV 
‘it was brought about of God’). Causeless is an 
adv. in 1 S 25 81 ‘ thou hast shed blood c.’ ; but not in 
Pr 26 a ‘the curse c. shall not come’ (both ojn, UV 
here ‘ that is c.,’ after Geneva). J. Hastings. 

CAUSEWAY.—This is the spelling of mod. edd. 
of AV (except in l’r 15 ly,u ) for the 1611 spelling 
‘causey.’ But the words are not the samo. A 
causey is a mound or dam, made by treading (late 
Lat. calcidre) t and a causeway is a way or road 
formed on such a mound. It occurs 1 Oh 2 G 16, 18 ; 
Is 7 3 AVm (1611 causeway) for ‘highway’ in text: 
the Heb. (nVpD me^illah) means a way ‘cast up’ 
or raised up. J. Hastings. 

CAYE (.Tiyp, <nr'/i\aiov, spclunca). — 1 . Palestine is 
a region abounding in caves ; hence the frequent 
reference to them in tho Bible. Natural caves 
and caverns are to be found in most countries 
formed of limestone strata and considerably ele¬ 
vated above the sea level; such as Malta, Sicily, 
parts of Italy/ and Derbyshire in England, in 
such countries the underground acidulated waters 
dissolve channels for themselves out of the rock, 
and upon a change of level with reference to their 
outlet, they leave these channels for others; the 
old channels becoming caverns with generally dry 
doors, and roofs decorated with stalactites. The 
elevated character of Western Palestine and its 
calcareous structure have naturally resulted in the 
formation of caves which in OT times, and still 
later, have become interwoven with the historical 
events of that country; and, as Dean Stanley 
observes, when Christianity became degraded in 
the early centuries, caves, the real oi supposed 
scenes in the history of our Lord, became tho 
scats of worship amongst the Eastern Christians. 
Thus tho ‘cave of the Holy Sepulchre ’ at Jerusalem 
and the ‘cave of the Nativity’ at Bethlehem/ 
both discovered or identified (according to Eusebius) 
by the empress Helena, have remained shrines of 
semi-idolatrous devotion down to the present day. 

2 . Prehistoric man appears to have made caves 
his dwelling wherever available, and it is not 
improbable that tho Horites of Mount Seir (Gn 14® 
36 yo ), who were cave dwellers as their name implies, 
were the representatives of early cave-dwelling 
races of other countries/ The Horites were ex¬ 
pelled by the Edomites; and the vast caverns 
artificially hewn out of the sandstone rock of 
Petra, the Edomite capital, attest the extent to 
which these early inhabitants made use of such 
hollows both for habitations and as sepulchres for 
the dead.§ See Driver on Dt 2 13 . 

* ‘Quatuor sunt monUnso gentes, Tarati, Sofflnati, Balari, 
Aconites, in speluncis habitantes,’ Strabo, v. 225. 

f It may be observed that there is no authority in the account 
of the Nativity for connecting the event with a cave: see Mt 
gn, Lk 27. M. 

t Strabo, i. 42, xvi. 775, 770. 

§ Tho caverns of Upper Egypt, hewn out of the same forma¬ 
tion, ‘the Nubian Sandstone,’ were mode use of by tho ancient 
Egyptians for similar purposes. 
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3. Caves were largely made use of in the troublous 
times of lsraelitish history as places of refuse : as 
such the following may be specially mentioned :— 

(a) The cave in the hills above Zoar inhabited by 
Lot and his two daughters ((In 19' iU ). 

( b) The cave of Mnkkedah at Beth-horon, in 
which the five kings of the Canaanites hid them¬ 
selves (Jos 

(r) (Vives in which the Israelites hid themselves 
from the Midianites in the time of the Judges 
(Jg C 2 ), and from the Philistines in the time of 
Saul (1 S IIP). Both these references point to the 
conclusion that caves, both natural and artificial, 
were very numerous in these times; some of them 
may be now covered over and their entrances 
hidden from view. 

( d) One of the most celebrated caves in biblical 
history was the cave of Adullarn, in which David 
took refuge from the wrath of Saul (1 S 22 l , 
2 S 23 13 ). Adullarn was one of the cities of Judah, 
and the residence of a Canaanite king (Jos 12 IB ), 
and the cave was probably the largest of several 
occupying a position near the summit of the table¬ 
land, and overlooking the Plains of Philistia.* 

(e) The cave of Kn-gcdi, in the cliffs overlooking 
the Dead Sea, was another place of refuge for 
David, after he had been dislodged from the cave 
of Adullarn (l S 23 JU 24 3 ). See Enukdi. 

(f) The cave in which Obadiah fed the prophets 
of the Lord in the days of Ahab(l K ltv). This 
cave was probably situated on the Hank of Mount 
Carmel. 

The above instances explain the language of 
Is 2 10 * ,!( - 21 where ‘ men shall go into the caves of 
the rocks, and into the holes of the earth, from 
before the terror of the Loud, and from the glory 
of his majesty, when he ariseth to shake mightily 
the earth. 

4. Caves, both natural and artificial, were used 

as places of sepulture : the cave of Machpelah, 
purchased of Ephron the Hittite, was the sepulchre 
of Sarah ((In 23 IU ), and afterwards of Abraham 
(Gn 2f> y ), Isaac (35- 7 and Jacob (50 13 ). There 

can be no doubt but that the mosque of Hebron 
covers the last resting-place of the patriarchs ; it 
is a spot considered of the highest sanctity by the 
Arab tribes.t E. Hull. 

CEDAR (i*]N *erez , tempos, cedrus ).—We cannot 
enter intelligently on the discussion of the cedar 
without premising that the lleb. word ’erez was 
probably used for three or more different trees. In 
this it resembles its English equivalent. Cedar , 
in English, is used for the cedar of Lebanon , for 
the Bermuda cedar , of which lead pencils are 
made, for Juniper us Virginian a , L., and for 
Cuprcssus thyoidcs, L., and other trees. The cedar 
wood, which (acc. to P) was used with scarlet 
and hyssop for purification (Lv 14 4 , Nu 19 0 ), was 
not, in all probability, the cedar of Lebanon, but 
a plant obtainable in Sinai, and afterwards in 
Palestine. Such a tree is Juniperus Fhamicca ., L., 
which is found on Mt. II or, and on the brow of the 
Edomitic limestone cliffs overlooking the Arabah, 
and probably in the Sinaitic peninsula. If no 
longer there, there is nothing in the climate to 
hinder its having grown there formerly, Houghton 
erroneously calls it vxycedrus , which is a shrub 
or small tree of the mountains of Syria. 

It is uncertain what tree is meant by ’drazim 
(Nu 24 6 ). They are said to be trees growing by 
water. The cedar of Lebanon does not grow in 
moist places. On the contrary, it seeks the dry 
sloping mountain-side, where nothing but the 
moisture in the clefts of the rocks nourishes 

* Josephus, Ant. Vi. xii. 2; Conder, Tent Work , p. 153. 

f lb. 238; see also Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, i. 101, 149; 
Robinson, Travels, ii. 79. 


it. Unless we suppose, as has been hinted in 
’the article on Aloks, that the location of the 
V trazim is poetic licence, we must suppose some 
water-loving tree to be intended in this passage, 
certainly not the Cedrus Libani , Barr., nor Juni¬ 
perus oxyccdrus, Lam., nor indeed any of the 
conifer,a? of the Holy Land. 

Avicenna defines ’ arz t in Arab., as the well- 
known juniper berry. This is the product of 
Juniperus communis, L. 

In most of the passages of Scripture not already 
cited, probably in all, there can be no doubt that 
the cedar of Lebanon is intended. Let us analyse 
them in detail. (1) It was abundant (1 1C 6 9 ' 18 
10' 27 ). There is every reason to believe that the 
cedar was exceedingly abundant in Solomon’s day. 
The remains of the old forests exist above el- 
Me'ftxir, Barflk, 'Ain-Zehalta, cl-IJadelh, Besherri, 
Sir, and the Dunniyeh. They probably covered 
all the sub-alpine peaks of Lebanon. It is also 
extremely probable that the cedar nourished in 
those days on Hennon and Antilebanon, both of 
which belong to the Lebanon system, and aro 
suited climatically to the growth of these trees. 
Largo forests of them exist in Amanus, and thence 


A CKDAR FROM TIIB RESIIERRI GROVB. 

(It is not ono of the largest, but exhibits the characteristic 
shapo and horizontal ramification.) 

they extend northward and westward to Akher- 
dagh, and for a long distance into the Taurus. The 
cedar existed also in Cyprus; and large forests 
of it are found in the Atlas and the Himalayas. 
(2) It was a tall tree (Is 2 13 , Am 2 9 ). Several of 
the trees in the Besherri grove are 60 or 70 ft. high. 
In A manus it often reaches 100 ft. It is quite 
likely that it reached or exceeded this height in 
Lebanon. (3) It was not only a tree ‘of a high 
stature,’ but one ‘with fair ( beautiful ) branches, 
and with a shadowing shroud ’ (dense shade) (Ezk 
31 s ). No quality of the cedar tree is more beautiful 
than its horizontal spray, with an upper surface 
flat, and presenting an even carpet of dark green, 
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ornamented with its yellow staminate and purple 
pistillate cones. (4) It was suitable for the masts 
of ships (Ezk 27 B ). It has been objected that the 
cedar has a thick, gnarled trunk, too short for a 
mast. This is true of the old weather-beaten 
veterans in the open groves of Lebanon at the 
present day. But in Amanus, where the growth 
is close and forest-like, there are multitudes 
of tall straight trunks, every way suitable for 
masts. Indeed, many of the younger trees of the 
Besherri grove would make excellent masts for 
ships of the size of those in Ezekiel’s time. It has 
been proposed to consider the Finns Halepcnsis, 
Mill., as the 'erez here intended. It is curious that 
this pine is still known in some parts of Lebanon 
by the name ’ arz , and also in the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo. But it is not so well adapted to masting 
as the true cedar, and, although abundant through¬ 
out Lebanon, is also equally abundant in Pal., 
east and west of the Jordan. It is unlikely that 
Ezekiel would have spoken of the tree distinctively 
as the ‘cedar from Lebanon,’ if he had intended 
the Aleppo pine, which the Tyrians could have cut 
from the lull-country close to their city. (5) It 
was suitable for beams, pillars, and boards (1 K 6'** 
7 2 ). The cedars of Ainanus, where the normal 
growth obtains, could furnish a board 60 to 80 ft. 
long, and 6 to 8 ft. wide at the bottom, and 2 or 
more at top. They could furnish pillars and beams 
of any required thickness. The timber is inde¬ 
structible by dry rot or borers. It is close-grained, 
sound to the heart, fragrant, and of a pleasing 
colour. We have abundant testimony as to its 
durability. Pliny says that the cedar roof of the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus lasted 400 years. 
That of the temple of Apollo at Utica lasted 1170 
years. (6) It was suitable for carved work, as 
images (Is 44 14,1C ). Cedar wood is better fitted for 
this purpose than almost any other wood in the 
land. It is hard, close-grained, and takes a high 
polish. (7) It must be full of sap (Ps 92 14 ). The 
balsamic juice of the cedar exudes from*every pore. 
Large beads and nodules of the fragrant resin form 
on the uninjured branches. An incision into the 
bark is followed by a copious distillation of the 
same. Where two branches meet and rub together, 
they each pour out the life-giving sap, which 
cements them, so that they grow fast to one 
another. Numerous examples of this can be seen 
in the grove at Besherri. (8) It was the king of 
trees. It is placed at the head of the vegetable 
kingdom by Solomon (1 K 4 33 ). Abimeleeh con¬ 
cedes its superiority (Jg 9 10 ). It is perhaps 
alluded to as ‘the glory of Lebanon’(Is 35 3 60™). 
The cedars are * the trees of the Lord ’ (Ps 104 16 ). 
The Arabs still know them by the name ’arz er-rubb, 
‘the cedars of the Lord.’ When the cedar falls, 
the lir, itself a noble tree, howls, as a vassal for his 
lord (Zee ll 1,3 ). When Jehoash wished to express 
his contempt for Amaziah, he compared hiniBeif to 
a cedar and Amaziah to a thistle, and said, 4 there 
passed by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, and 
trode down the thistle ’ (2 K 14 y ). The highest 
boast of Sennacherib was that he would ‘ cut down 
the tall cedars’ (Is 37 24 ). (9) Of this tree much 

of the temple was built, also the palaces of David 
and Solomon, and many other grand buildings of 
Jerusalem. J t was probably at that epoch that the 
denudation of Lebanon began. 

The cedar is known by the natives of restricted 
localities in Lebanon by two other names. Thus 
the people in the neighbourhood of ‘Ain-Zehalta, 
B&rftk, and el-MeAsir call their cedars ibhul. * The 
people in the neighbourhood of Sir call it tndb. 

G. E. Post. 

CEILING.—See Cieling. 

CELIBACY.—See Marriage. 


CELLAR. -In AV only (1 Cli 27 - ' 7, 28 ) for wine or 
for oil. The Ileh. (i>'W) is common for any store or 
storehouse. RV gives ‘c.’ for AV ‘secret place’ 
in Lk ll 33 , reading KpvTmj ‘a vault,’ 4 crypt,’ for 
KpvTTTbv ‘hidden.’ The Greek word is used oy Jos. 
BJ V. vii. 4, ‘ They set the tower on lire, and 
leapt into the c. beneath.’ See iloU.sH. 

J. Hastings. 

CENCHREA3.— Cenchme or Kenehreae (not, as 
AV, Cenehrea; usually spelt lve 7 x., by T., WH 
where St. Paul, before sailing for Syria, had 
his hair shorn in compliance with a vow (Ac 18™), 
and where Phoebe was a deaconess (Uo 1G 1 ). C. 
was the seaport of Corinth, on the eastern side of 
the isthmus (see Corinth). It doubtless had its 
share in the bustle, luxury, and licence of the 
mother - city; but, under the inlluenco of St. 
Paul, it early became the seat of a local church, 
whose deaconess had the honour of hearing the 
apostle’s letter to the Roman Church. 

William P. Dickson. 

CENDEBA2US (Ko^e/Satos), a general of Anti- 
oclius vii. Sidetes, who was given the command 
of the sea-coast, and sent with an army into 
Palestine in order to enforce the claims of Anti- 
ochus against Simon Maeeabieus (comp. Atiieno- 
mus). Cendebmus occupied Jamnia, fortified 
Ividron, a place not otherwise known, and then 
began to make raids upon Juda*a. Owing to his 
advanced age Simon did not go out to battle 
himself, but placed his two sons, Judas and John, 
in command. The battle took place in a plain 
not far from Modin ; and the Jews, although 
obliged to cross a torrent-bed before commencing 
the attack, gained a complete victory over Cemle- 
hieus, and pursued the Syrians as far as Ividron 
and the neighbourhood of Ashdod (1 Mac lo 3a 16 y ; 
cf. Jos. Ant. xiii. vii. 3). II. A. White. 

CENSER. —Two Heb. words are thus rendered in 
our Eng. version, n.na’p and rnppo. The latter, from 
the same root as the word for incense, is rendered 
by the LXX in the two places where it occurs 
(2 Ch 26™, Ezk 8 11 ) Ov/juaHjpiov. For this reason 
Xpwovv dv/jua.T'/)piov of lie 9 4 has been understood 
since Jerome's time to mean 4 golden censer ’ (AV, 
RV). The best modern authorities, however, have 
decided in favour of the rendering ‘ golden altar of 
incense’(so RVm after Bleek, Del. etc.), a sense in 
which the word frequently occurs in Philo and 
Josephus (for roll’, seo Thayer, NT Lex. sub voc.). 

Elsewhere in OT the vessel used to carry the 
charcoal on which the incense was burned is termed 
nano. In AV and RV our translators have only in 
certain cases given the rendering 4 censer,’ pre¬ 
ferring ‘ Firepan ’ in those passages, apparently, 
where the nnno is mentioned among the utensils 
connected with the altar of burnt-ollering, as in Ex 
27 8 , Nu 4 14 RV* etc. 

There is no reason for this distinction,one and the 
same utensil being intended throughout. The nnno 
was so constructed as to be capable not merely of 
lifting the glowing charcoal from the altar of 
burnt-offering,—so much is indicated by its ety¬ 
mology from npp to take up 4 live coals ’ from the 
hearth,—but also of containing a quantity sufficient 
to burn at least two handfuls of incense (Lv 16 12 ). 
We may therefore think of it as a bowl-shaped 
implement furnished with a short handle,—in other 
words, as a species of ladle. The censers of the 
Pent, (only in P) are of the same material as the 
great altar, probably bronze (Ex 27 3 , cf. Nu 16 38, 39 ). 
Those of Solomon’s temple were of gold (1 K 7 W , 

Mt is not correct to say, os in Smith’s 7>7?, 2 i. p. 552, that the 
vessels enumerated (Nu 414) ftre those of ‘ the golden Altar, i.e. 
of incense.’ These have been mentioned but not named in v. 1 ®. 
Besides, ‘ the altar' (v,i3) is invariably in the Pent, the altar of 
burnt-oiler in#. 
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2 K 25 1# ). A censer of silver is mentioned in con¬ 
nexion with the daily ottering in Tamid v. 4, 5, 
Yuma iv. 4. The favourite LXX renderings are 
irvncLov («f. Sir 6U' J ) and OvtaKij (cf. 1 Mac l* 2 ). 

It is now impossible to say in what respect, if 
at all, the nn/p differed from the rnepp. Delitzsch 
is certainly mistaken in identifying (art. ‘ Rauch- 
erpfanno ’ in Riehm’s 11BA a ) the latter with the 
vessel designated »p (see Nu 7 14ff *)» EV spoon, more 
probably a bowl with a handle, and therefore of 
similar shape to nnng (hence LXX Ovtaicn), in any 
case a vessel in which the incense was kept (of. the 
n'lBj with incense on the table of sheworcad, Kx 
25 2tf ). The context in which it occurs (see above) 
requires us, in each case, to see in the n*je,?p a 
proper censer. 

1 he censer {Xipapccrds) appears along with incense 
in the imagery of the A poo. (8 3 - 6 ). In 5 8 the ‘ golden 
vials (</ud\as) full of odours’ (KV more correctly 
4 the golden bowls full of incense ’) have been 
suggested by the ntes or incense-holders just men¬ 
tioned. For the use of this vessel in Herod’s 
temple see Tamid v. vi. 

Among the implements of the golden candlestick 
were its n'innp, K V snuff dishes. These were prob¬ 
ably not trays for the snuffers as the LXX render¬ 
ing in Kx 25 ;i8 ( OirbOcpa ) would suggest, but rather a 
utensil of the same shape as the censer, in which 
to receive and carry away the burnt portions of the 
wicks. 

Representations of the censers used by the 
ancient Egyptians are still extant. They con¬ 
sisted of a small pot or cup with a long handle 
(Kitto, Ennjcl. ttibl. Lit. 1802, p. 4(31) into which 
little pellets of incense were projected at intervals 
by the priest. 

In eaily Christian times the use of censers is not 
mentioned ; if appears to have commenced about 
the 4th cent. A.D., probably for antiseptic fumiga¬ 
tion. In the 8th cent., however, their use was 
general, and directions for their adoption were 
given by local synods. Rut symbolical meanings 
became by degrees attached ’ to the burning of 
incense. In many cathedrals on the Continent 
and in this country very valuable thuribles or 
censers of gold and silver (cf. Herod, iv. 162; 
Thueyd. vi. 46 ; die. Verr. iv. 21-24) are still to be 
found, some of them weighing as much as 16 lbs., 
and evidently not intended to be swung like the 
ordinary censer. In form modern • censers vary 
considerably, being usually oval, but sometimes 
square. The ordinary form used by the Jews is of 
an octagonal shape. In Europe they are generally 
furnished with a perforated lid, and have three chains 
to the lower portion, a fourth chain being attached 
to the lid, so that it can bo raised when required. 
There is usually a small shallow pan enclosed in 
the censer to receive live charcoal. They are 
now usually made of brass, as used in the Roman 
and Anglican services. The incense used for the 
censer is generally carried by an acolyte in a boat- 
shaped brass box, containing a spoon for sprinkling 
it on the censer. 

Litkraturk. — Sonneschmij], De Thymiaterio sanctissimo 
(Vitel. 17-23 | Deylinjy, Ob*. ii. 605 seq. ; Ufjolini, Themur. xi. ; 
WcnUe In A on. lUblwth. Ilrcv. v. 337 (>*’</.; ZeiOrich, De Thur. 
(5urb. 1708; Royal, De Thurib. 724; Bcnzinuur, Ileb. Arch. 
444 f.; Scluirur, IIJP u. i. 295. 

A. R. S. Kennedy and E. M. Holmes. 
CENSUS.— See David, Quirinius. 

CENTURION (Latin, centurio; Gr. Kevrvplwv 
in Mk ; iKaTovdpxy*, (narbvapxo^ in Mt, Lk, and 
Ac,—see critical authorities in Grimm-Tliayer for 
the two forms of this word).—An officer in the 
Roman army in command of a century ( centurio ,), 
which corresponded to the civil curia, and consisted 


of a body of men numbering from 50 to 100, 
according to the size of the legion of which it was 
a subdivision. Though resembling a Rritish cap¬ 
tain in the size of the unit under his command, 
the centurion in social position was equal only to a 
British non-commissioned officer. He could not 
become more than a centurion, except through 
exceptional circumstances, but left the service 
when his time was up and settled in some small 
town, to live on the smaller or larger fortune he 
had acquired in the wars. 

We meet with centurions in the NT on five 
occasions—two of these being connected with 
incidents in the life of our Lord, one with St. 
Peter, and two with St. Paul. i. At Capernaum 
a centurion came to Jesus to seek healing for his 
servant (Mt 8 5 ’ 13 , Lk 7"' 10 ). This man was a 
Gentile, but probably not a Roman, because the 
occurrence took place in the dominions of Herod 
Antipas (see Holtzmann, Handkom. inloc.). The 
Ilerods would be inclined to imitate their Roman 
atrons in the organisation of their armies, 
'lie centurion shows a warm sympathy for his 
slave, such as was rare among Romans. His 
reference to his being a man under authority, 
having soldiers under him, would be esp. appropri¬ 
ate on the lips of a subordinate officer to whom the 
duty of obeying his superiors was as familiar as 
that of commanding Ins men. The Capernaum 
centurion had probably resided for some time in 
the city, which would thus appear to have been 
guarded by a garrison. There he had been so 
attracted by the good qualities of Judaism as to 
have built a synagogue, from which it may be 
inferred that he was a believer in the God of Israel, 
though evidently he was not a proselyte. He 
evinced great kindness of heart, humility, and 
faith —the exceptional strength of his faith sur¬ 
prising and delighting our Lord. 2. A centurion 
was in charge of the execution of .Jesus. This man 
must have been in the Roman army, as the cruoi- 
lixion was carried out under the orders of Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman Procurator. The Synoptists note 
the impression produced on him by the spectacle of 
the last scene in the life of our Lord. According 
to St. Matthew and St. Mark, he exclaimed, 
‘Truly this’ (Mk ‘this man’) ‘was the son (or 
a son) of God ’ (Mt 27 54 , Mk 15 3u ); and according 
to St. Luke ‘he glorified God, saying, Certainly 
this was a righteous man ’ (Lk 23 47 ). Whichever 
phrase he used, it cannot be supposed that as 
a heathen he fully appreciated the divinity of 
Christ, but it is clear that ho was impressed with 
our Lord’s goodness and greatness. This centurion 
appears again a little later 'when Pilate inquires of 
linn as to the fact and time of the death of Jesus 
(Mk 15 45 ). 3. Cornelius, the first Gentile baptized 

and received into the Church (Ac 10), was a 
centurion of the Roman garrison at Oeesarea, the 
headquarters of the Procurator, and belonged to 
the ‘Italian band’—(which see). It is evident 
from the narrative, that Cornelius, like the 
Capernaum centurion, had been deeply impressed 
with the religious ideas of the people among whom 
he was serving ; but it is also evident that he had 
not become a proselyte—or St. Peter’s scruples 
w ould not have needed to be removed by the vision 
on the house-top, and it seems clear that he was 
not satisfied w r ith the measure of light he perceived 
in Judaism. 4 . Several centurions of the cohort 
at Jerusalem under the command of a chiliarch 
(called 4 the chief captain’ in Ac 21 :u AV and 
RV) appear during the riot at Jerusalem, and the 
subsequent rescue of St. Paul and his arrest (Ac 
21 3 -’ 22 J0 - 2<i 23 17 * w ). There would be ten centurions 
to a cohort if the numbers were complete. 5. 
After his appeal to Caesar, St. Paul was conducted 
to Rome under the charge of a centurion named 
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Julius, with whom ho came to ho on very friendly 
tonus (Ac 27 K11,4J 2S 10 ). This centurion was ‘of 
Augustus’ band ’ (which soo), Ac ‘27 l . 

W. E. Adeney. 

CEPHAS.—See Peter. 

CERTAIN.—1. Tho orig. meaning of c. is fixed 
or definite, not fluctuating. It is seen in Ex l(i 4 
1 gather a c. rate every day ’ (id'i\? cY‘-gn, KV ‘ a 
day’s portion every day’); 2 Ch 8 1 * ‘after a e. 
rate every day ’ (cv? ov~i;n, KV ‘ as the duty of 
every day required’); Neh ll* 23 ‘a c. portion . . . 
for the singers, due every day’ (toi'ip cwui n^«, 
KV ‘a settled provision ... as every day re¬ 
quired’); 1 Co 4“ ‘we . . . have no e. dwelling- 
place’ (d(TTaToufi€v). See also Dn 2 4S ‘the dream is 
c.’ (ry: ‘ fixed,’ cf. 2 s ‘ I know of certainty,’ same 
Hub.); 4.C 25 MG ‘of whom I have no c. thing to 
write ’ (aj0a\7)s). Or e. after being ascertained , 
J)t 13 14 ‘Then slialt thou inquire, and make 
search, and ask diligently; and, behold, if it be 
truth, and the thing c.’ (p3j), and 17 4 . In this 
sense is the phrase ‘for certain,’ 1 K 2 37 , Jer 2G ,a ; 
and ‘ for a certain,’ 1 K 2 42 ‘ know for a c.’ (KV 
‘ for e.’), where the a is redundant. See A. 

2. When a person or thing is taken out of the 
fluctuating multitude and fixed in tlie mind, it 
need not be further specified, and so becomes in¬ 
definite, as in the common phrases * a certain man,’ 
etc. (Hub. chm, trw\ or ins, Gr. m mostly, also 
tivOpioTTos, Mt 18- 3 21 33 ‘22-, and as). Thus we ha\e, 
Ac 8 3li ‘a c. water’; h 2 ‘a e. part’ ; Lk 23 1 ” ‘a c. 
sedition’ ; 2 Oh 18 2 ‘after c. years’; Ezr It) 16 ‘c. 
chiefs of the fathets’ (UV ‘ c. heads of fathers’ 
houses ’); and L)n 8 13 * l heard one saint speaking, 
and another saint said unto that e. saint which 
spake,’ where we soe the word changing from its 
definite (o its indefinite use. ‘Certain’ in this 
sense is fieq. used alone, where we now use the 
vaguer ‘some,’ as Nu 16 2 ‘e. of the children of 
Isiacl’; 1 Cli 19° ‘there went c. and told David’; 
Lk 8‘ 20 ‘it was told him by e. which said’; IS 3 
‘untoc. which trusted in themselves.’ 

Certainly. I S 2U 3 ‘Thy father certainly know* 
eth that l have found grace in thine eyes' not ‘it 
is certain that thy father knoweth,’ but ‘thy 
father knoweth for a certainty’ (lieb. jn; yi;, KV 
‘knoweth well’); so 20”, Gn 43 7 , Jer 13 12 40 14 
4‘2 IU - Same Heb. in Jos 23 13 ‘know for a 
certainty’; 1 K 2 37 ‘ know for certain’; 2 42 ‘ know 
for a certain ’; Jer 2(3 15 ‘ know ye for certain.’ 

Certainty is used in tho obsol. sense of ‘ the 
fact,’ or ‘ actual circumstances,’ in Lk l 4 ‘ that thou 
mightest know the e. of those things’ (da<pd\ua ); 
Ac 21 34 22 :,u (t6 dc(/>a\ts). Cf. Shaks. Ham. IV. v. 
140— 

* If you desire to know the certainty 
Of your dear father's death.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CERTIFY, in A V, means not * to make certain ’ or 
* assure,’ hut simply ‘ to make to know,’ ‘ tell.’ In 
OT it occurs (1) Ezr 4 14 - 16 5 10 7 24 (ytfn); (2) 2 S 15 23 
(ran); (3) Est 2 22 (t?n, KV ‘tell’). In A poor. Wis 
18° {irpoyiuuxTKu), Ep. Jer 1 (dvayy^XXw), Bel” (StiKi/vw), 
1 Mac 14 21 (d7ra77^XXw), 2 Mac l 18 (8iacra<ptio), 2 Mac 
ll 2a (elSSres). In NT Gal l 11 ‘I certify you’^w- 
plfio, KV ‘I make known to you’). Cf. Vs 39® Pr. 
Bk. ‘ Lord, let me know mine end, and the number 
of my days, that 1 may be certified bow long I 
have to live’ (AV ‘that I may know how frail I 
am,’ KV ‘Let me know how frail 1 am ’); 19 2 Pr. 
Kk. 4 One day telleth another, and one night certi- 
fieth another.* J. Hastings. 

CHABRIS (Xaj3pels).—One of the three rulers of 
Bethulia, Jth 6 18 8 10 10 6 . 

CHADIASAI (B ol XaSidaat, A Xateeeu, AV they 


of Chadias), 1 Es 5- u . -They are mentioned with 
the Aminidioi as returning, to the number of 422, 
with Zerub. There arc no corresponding names in 
the lists of Ezra and Neh. Eritzsehe (Excy. Jlandb. 
in loc.) identilies them with the people of Ivedesh 
in Judah (Jos 15 23 ). H. St. J. Thackeray. 

CH/EREAS (Xaip^as, AV Chereas) was brother 
of Tiniotheus, the leader of tlie Ammonites, and 
held command at the foitrcs* of Gazara, i.c. prob¬ 
ably Jazer in the trans-Jordanic territory (see 
1 Mac 5 tf ‘ 8 ). Cluereas was slain upon the capture 
of Gazara by Judas Maccabmus (‘2 Mac 10 32vl8 ). 

11. A. White. 

CHAFE.—To c. is to make warm (Lat. calc- 
faccre , late Lat. calc fare , old Fr. chaufcr ); next to 
make warm by friction; then (as with ‘friction’ 
itself) to irritate, in 2 S 17 8 only (AV, KV) ‘they 
be chafed in their minds, as a bear robbed of her 
whelps in the held ’ (ir$u ‘ bitter of soul ’). Cf.— 

'Caliniic.ssc is great advantage ; lie that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his lire, 

Mark all his wandungs, and enjoy his frets.' 

G. Herbert, Temple (‘ Church Torch,’ liii.). 

J. Hastings. 

CHAFF.—The AV renders by this term four 
Heb. words. 1. u-tfn hdshash. This word occurs 
but twice in OT, Is f> 34 33 n , where it is rendered 
AV ‘ chair.’ It would be better rendered ‘ cut grass ’ 
or ‘dry grass’ (as Is O' 24 J1V). 2. po or po ?n6z. 

This is chalf separated from the grain by winnow¬ 
ing. It is usually tr. in LXX x^ous (l*s l 4 35 & , Is 29 s , 
Ilos 13 3 ), once x vo ^ dxvpov (I s 17 13 ), and once 
Kovioprbs — dust (Job‘21 1M ). In the Oriental process 
of winnowing by tossing the cut straw, grain, and 
chalf into the air, the grain falls vertically back on 
the heap, the cut straw is carried a little distance 
away and deposited in another heap, while the 
chalf, consisting of the husks and the finer particles 
of thestiaw, is carried to and beyond the borders 
of the threshing-lloor. Hence the imagery of the 
passages cited. 3. pn tchhcn , the same as the 
Arab. tibn~cut straw. This word is only once tr. 
‘ehall’’ (Jer 23‘ 2d AV, where LXX renders &x X) P 0V y 
and KV ‘straw’). In all the other passages where 
it occurs, except Job 2L 18 , where it is incorrectly 
rendered ‘ stub ole,’ it is tr. ‘straw.’ Cut straw is 
preferable. See STRAW. 4. -ny 'ih\ This is an 
Aramaic word of somew hat uncertain signification. 
Some have derived it from the root ny tv be blind, 
and regard it as that which blinds, such as the 
minute particles called AV 4 chatf of the suinmei 
threshing-floors’ (Dn 2 30 ). The LXX rendering 
KavLoprfc in this passage would make it the dust 
and not the chaff of the threshing-lloor. This con¬ 
tains, however, many minute spicules of the straw', 
husks, and beards ot the grain. G. E. Post. 

CHAIN.—The Bible frequently refers to chains, 
and uses a great variety of words to describe the 
diHorent articles and their uses. Chains were 
chiefly employed for (1) ornament, (2) restraint. 

1 . Ornament .— 1. There w'as the more solid form 
of simple or twisted ring for the neck (v:p from 
151 ; cf. Arab, rabat , ‘ to hind ’). Such was Joseph’s 
gold chain (Gn 41 42 ), also Ezk 16 11 . The Maronite 
Christians of Lebanon regard it as a charm against 
evil spirits, or tho evil eye (see Amulet). It is 
called a tauk , and in the mod. Arab, version of the 
Bible by Van Dyck the ouch of the high priest’s 
dress is so translated. This chain may be of gold 
or silver, but the poorer classes, as the Bedawin, 
wear chains of copper or brass. 2. There w r as 
a more elaborate form, made of plaited wire, like 
(1), but with jewels inserted and pendants attached, 
or, instead of the metal twdst, composed of separate 
1 parts in squares, balls, or links (corrcsp. to Arab. 
Jfilddat, t ted). It did not encircle the neck closely, 
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like the tank, but hung loosely from it. The chain 
of Dn 5 7,1(I * - y was probably of this order, ami 
examples of it are found in Jg S'-* 1 , Its 73 H , Ca 4 <J , 
Pr 1®. It is customary in Syria to hang a crescent 
of silver, called the hildl, by a hair rope or chain 
round the necks of valuable eamels or horses (of. 
.Jg 8 21,26 ). 3. The flexible chain Arab, silsilnh , 

‘ link-chain ’) for suspending and festooning pur¬ 
poses (Ex 28 14 . 22 39 1B , 1 K 7 17 , 2 Ch 3°- ,B ). 4. In 

Nu 31 W RV ‘ankle-chain’ (which see). 5. In Cal 10 
(inn, Arab, haras) ItV ‘ strings of jewels’ means a 
necklace of gems, beads, or shells strung on a 
thread. 6. In Ts 3™ (ntet?j, Arab, nutnfah) RV 
‘ pendants’ means ear-drops, in design like a pearl 
or drop of water. 

2. Restraint. —Named from the metal, copper 
(n^nj), La 3 7 . In Jer 39 7 52 11 chain is trail si. fetters 
(see FETTER) ; also in A V in .Jg HE 1 , 2 8 3 W , 2 K 
25 7 , 2 Ch 33 11 30°. Chain in Ps f>8 8 is corrected in 
RV to ‘prosperity’ (iry^o). In NT the references 
to chains for restraint present little dilliculty. Tho 
chief terms are &\v<ns, Mk 5 3 , Ac 28 2t) , 2 Ti l 18 , 
Rev 20 1 : ceipa in 2 P 2 4 ‘chains of darkness’; 
oc<t/j.6s in Jude 6 ‘everlasting chains,’ which be¬ 
comes a lig. ‘ bond ’ in Lk 13 ltf . 

Modern brass was unknown in ancient times, 
but there was an alloy of copper and tin. The feet 
of prisoners were secured by a chain of copper (nc’m, 
Arab, sildsil nethds, ttISt)) attached to copper rings 
encircling each ankle, which were widened to 
receive the ankle, and then closed by a few strokes 
of a hammer. Eor the sake of safe custody, as 
the soft copper rings might be opened, the prisoner’s 
eyes were put out (2 K 2d 7 ). In NT mention is 
made of the Roman custom of securing a prisoner 
by a chain, one end being fastened to the prisoner’s 
wrist and the other to that of the soldier who 
guarded him (Ac 12* 28*°). W. Carslaw. 

CHALCEDONY.- See Stones, Precious. 

CHALD7EA, CHALD7EANS.- (or D'-po ps) is 
the usual OT designation of Chahhca (.Jer 50 10 5l 24 
24° 25 12 ); the same word is seen in -mc(Gn ll 28 ) 
‘ IJr of the Chaldees.’ r l'he Sept, reads XaXdaioi, 
substituting a liquid (1) for a sibilant (b) before a 
dental (d). The corresponding form in the Assyr. 
inscrip, is mdt Kaldd , ‘land of Chahkcans.’ 

i. The Land.—T he land of the Chakhcans, in 
OT, usually covers what is included in the term 
Babylonia, not inclusive of Mesopotamia in its 
larger sense, but of the lower or between-rivers 
Babylonia. Dclitzsch ( Baradies , p. 128 f.) main¬ 
tains that the Bab. name Kasdu, then K<t3sd, is 
but the earlier designation of the ‘territory of the 
Ka3’ {da, meaning ‘territory’), a people who held 
sway over middle Babylonia for some time before 
the 13th cent. B.C. (cf. also Del. Sprache der 
Kossacr). The land of tho Kaldu , for some cen¬ 
turies after n.c. 1000, was located S.E. of Babylon, 
reaching to Bit-Yakin and the head of the Pers. 
(JSulf, and possibly swinging round W. to the edge 
of the Arabian desert. In the inscr. of Ramman- 
nirari ill. (Rawlinson, I VA f i. 35, No. 1, line 22) 
Kaldi covers all Babylonia in the expression Sarrdni 
mdt Kaldi , ‘kings of the land of C.’ Sargon 
always speaks of the rebel Merodach-baladan at 
Babylon as 3ar mdt Kaldi , ‘king of the land of 
Kaldu,’ or 3ar mdt Bit-Yakin , ‘king of the land 
of Bit-Yakin.’ So the Persian Gulf is mentioned 
as tdmtum 3a Bit-Yakin, interchangeably with 
tdmtum 3a mdt Kaldi, indicating that the Pers. 
Gulf was the sea of tho Chahhca of that day. 
Sennacherib (Rawlinson, WA1 i. 37, line 37) draws 
a line between the Arabians and Aramaeans on the 
one hand, and the amrlu Kaldu, ‘ tho people of the 
Chalda?ans,’ on the other. In the time of tho de¬ 
cline of Assyria and the rise of New Babylonia the 


term Kaldd included N. and S. Babylonia and tho 
territory occupied by certain foreign tribes and 
peoples adjacent to them, who were later included 
in the name as used by the prophet-priest Ezekiel 
(23 23 ). The later Chahhca was aoout 400 miles long 
N.E. and S.W. by an average of 100 miles in width. 
The derivation of the word is somewhat doubtful, 
though it may be related to the name of a nephew 
of Abraham, Chesed (nys), of which it is a plural, 
in Gn 22 22 . It is also the same in root-form as the 
Assyr. kasadd, ‘to conquer.’ 

ii. The People. —The origin of the Chahkcans 
is enveloped in the mists of antiquity. Whence 
and when they migrated into lower Babylonia is 
also an unsolved riddle. Winckler (Gcsch. Bab. 
und Assyr. p. 99 f.) finds the first hint of such a 
people in the ‘dynasty of the coast-land’ [mecr- 
landes], in tho person of Ea-ruuldn-sumi. king of 
KarduniaS, where the latter’s territory is distin¬ 
guished from the ‘coast-land,’ at about the middle 
of the 10th cent. B.C. It is also thought that the 
names of the kings of this dynasty are Kassite, 
thus sustaining a con jecture (ct. Pel. as above) that 
tho Kossicans, the Kasdtl , were the pioneers of the 
Chahkcans in Babylonia. If these conjectures are 
true, then we find already in this peiiod a mixed 
population in the lowlands, reaching as far as the 
Pers. Gulf. But the character of the Chahkcans, 
as we know them afterwards, is stionglv Semitic. 
They pushed north from the I’ers. Gulf against 
Babylon, and for centuries contended with Assyria 
for its possession. They were in early times 
nomads and agriculturists, despising city life. 
But their contact with the more advanced civilisa¬ 
tion of lower Babylonia led them to respect and 
to foster centres for self-protection. Soon this 
industrious, thrifty people- built and fortified 
cities, and extended their boundaries to the north 
against the older and more cultured capitals. In 
the second half of the 8th cent. B.C. we find north 
of Babylon the ‘kingdom’ of Bit-JJakkuri; and 
Sargon, as well as his successors on the throne of 
Assyria, had their hands full in holding at bay (his 
vigorous people. The Chaldjcan kings who forced 
their way to the throne of Babylon were probably 
heads of* different cities, states, or tribes of that 
people. Merodach-baladan, son of Balm Ian, was 
king of Bit-Yakin, Ukin-zir of Bit-Amukkani, and 
Suzub, aChaldnean, from some other place or tribe. 

iii. TheLanqUAGE.— The language of the Clial- 
dauuis was the Bab. cuneiform, almost identical 
grammatically and lexically with the Assyrian. 
The term ‘Chaldee’ as applied to certain chapters 
of Dn and Ezr is incorrect, and should not be so 
employed. Tho correct term is Aramaic. 

iv. The Wise Men. —In Dn (l 4 and often) the 
term ‘ Chahkcans ’ is generally used in the sense of 
astrologers, astronomers. The same sense is seen 
in classaicl writers (as Strabo, Diodorus). Schrader 
[COT ii. 125) says, ‘’The signilieation “wise men,” 
that we meet with in the Bk of Dn, is foreign to 
Assyrio-Bah. usage, and did not arise till after the 
fall of the Bah. empire.’ Dclitzsch ( Calw-'.r Bibel- 
lexicon, p. 127*) regards this usage as built upon 
the fact that Bab.-Chahhca had been the home and 
the chief seat of astrological and astronomical 
knowledge from early ages. The attempted identi¬ 
fication of the peoples in the region of the Black 
Sea (mentioned by Xenophon as Chahkcans) with 
those in lower Mesopotamia has proved a failure. 
See Babylonia. 

Ljteratokk.— Delattre, Les Chald. jusqu'd la fond, de Vemp. 
de Nebuch. 1880; Winckler, LTntersuch. Z. alt orient. Ges. 18S9, 
47 IT. ; — Ges. Bab. und As. 1892, 111 ff. ; Tiele, Bab.-As. Ges. 
1888, 85, 207, 211, 286 ff., 422; on Chaldsean learning, Meyer, K., 
Ges. des Alterthums , 1884, vol. i. p. 186 f.; Hoimnel, Ges. Bab. 
und As. 1886, pp. 386 ff., 401 ff. Ill A M. PRICK. 


CHALDEE VERSIONS.—See Takoums. 
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CHALK-STONES — This expression is 

used only once, Is 27 9 , where Israel’s repentance 
evinces itself by the destruction of idolatrous 
altars, whose stones are to be as chalk (or lime¬ 
stone) broken in pieces, calcined and slaked for 
mortar (see Delitzsch, ad toe.). The expression 
is of much interest as showing that the practice 
of burning limestone and slaking with water was 
practised in Pal. in OT times. The limestone of 
Pal. consists largely of white granular carbonate 
of lime of the same geological ago as the Chalk 
formation of England. E. Hull. 

CHALLENGE.— In the sense of * claim,* Ex 22 9 
‘any manner of lost thing which another challen- 
getli to bo liis’ (T£S, KV ‘one saith’). Cf. More 
(1513), ‘He began, not by warre, but by Law, to 
challenge the crown.’ J. Hastings. 

CHALPHI (AV Calphi)—Alplueus (XaXcfid, Jos. 
Ant. XIII. v. 7, Xcu/^as), the father of Judas, one 
of the two captains of Jonathan Maccaboeus who 
stood firm in a battle fought against the Syrians 
at Hazor in N. Galilee (1 Mac ll 70 ). 

H. A. White. 

CHAMBER as a verb occurs Ro 13 13 ‘ Let us walk 
honestly, as in the day . . . notin chambering and 
wantonness’ (koItt), ‘a bed,’ Lk ll 7 ; ‘ the marriage 
bed,’ Ho 13 4 ; here ‘illicit intercourse’; cf. Ro 0 10 
koIttjv txov<ra, ‘having conceived’). See HOUSE. 

J. Hastings. 

CHAMBERLAIN. —An officer in the houses of 
kings and nobles charged with the care of their 
apartments, dress, etc., though the office often im¬ 
plied other duties of trust. In OT the word occurs 
in 2 K 23 n and repeatedly in Est, where the original 
is eunuch ( 0 '">^) ; but it is generally believed that 
this name is not to bo taken always in a literal 
sense, and hence it is often rendered by the word 
officer. In Esther, however, the chamberlain 
evidently belongs to that class of persons who are 
entrusted with the watchful care of the harems of 
Oriental monarehs. In NT at Ac 12 20 it is said 
that the people of Tyre and Sid on sought the 
favour of Herod Agrippa through the mediation of 
lllastus ‘the king’s c.’ (rbv trl too koitwvos too 
( iaaiXlus), showing that the office was one of con¬ 
siderable influence. The word occurs again in AV 
in Ro 16 2;{ , but is rendered in RV more accurately 
‘ treasurer (oUovbnos) of the city,’ in connexion with 
the name of Krastus, a Christian of Corinth, from 
which place it is generally believed that St. Paul 
wrote nis Ep. to the Romans, and where it is not 
likely there would be a chamberlain in the 
primary sense of the word. J. Wortahet. 

CHAMELEON.— AV so renders nb k6dh , ^ageu- 
XI wv, chameleon , the second of the lizards mentioned 
in Lv ll 30 , which RV renders land-ei'ocodile. On 
the other hand, RV renders by chameleon the last 
of the animals mentioned in this passage, 
tinshemeth, acnrdXaij, talpa , which AV renders mole. 

The Heb. k6dh is used in many passages in its 
etymological sense of strength , but only in the 
present for an animal. Nothing in its etymology 
)oints to the chameleon. Among the lizards the 
and-monitor, which is the land-crocodile of the 
ancients, Psamrnosaurns scincus, Merrem, is next 
to the Nile-monitor, Monitor Niloticus , Geoflr., in 
size and strength. The Arabs call both waral 
(vulgo waran). They distinguish the first as 
waral el-ar(}~ the land-waral, and the second as 
waral el-bahr — water-waral. Rut the first is also 
called dabb = 2 ? %db, which is the name of the 
last animal in the previous verse, translated in 
AV tortoise , and in RV grmt lizard. It often 
attains a length of from 4 to 5 ft. It would there¬ 
fore be better to render ?db, land-crocodile or land- 
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monitor, and kCdh, Nile-monitor or water-monitor. 
This would carry out the etymological idea of 
strength, as the water-monitor is a foot or two 
longer than its land relative, and Arabian stories 
are full of the records of its power in fighting, not 
only snakes, but the dabb itself. This would give 
to two of the lizard group appropriate specific 
names. Roth are noted for devouring crocodile’s 
eggs. The N ile-monitor was held in great reverence 
in ancient Egypt on this account. 

As before said, RV gives chameleon for tin¬ 
shemeth (Lv ll 30 ). While it is perhaps probable 
that this animal is a lizard, as its name stands 
at the end of a list of lizards, it is by no means 
certain. It is also at the end of a list of things 
‘that creep upon the earth’ (ll 23 ). In those 
days there was no scientific study of objects of 
Nature, and the collocation of the diflerent clean 
and unclean animals was with reference to char¬ 
acteristics which are not recognised in any other 
system of classification (ll 4 ” 7 - It is quite 

ossible, therefore, that tinshemeth is not a lizard, 
ut the mole-rat of Syria, Spalax typhlus , which, 
although not a true mole, has all its habits and its 
general aspect. The LXX and Vulg. renderings 
strengthen this possibility. There is, however, 
one strong objection to rendering tinshemeth ‘ mole- 
rat.’ It is that holed (Lv ll 5 *) tr. in both VSS (on 
the authority of the LXX 7 aA?), and Vulg. mustela ), 
weasel, very probably refers to the mole-rat. See 
Mole, Weasel. It is inadmissible to suppose 
that the same animal is mentioned twice, by 
diflerent names, so close together in the same list. 

There seems to bo no warrant for the adoption 
of chameleon for tinshemeth , excepting the deriva¬ 
tion of the word from a root signifying to breathe, 
coupled with the ancient opinion that the chameleon 
lived on air. It must not bo forgotten that, in the 
same chapter, tinshemeth is given as the name of 
an aquatic fowl (v. 18 , cf. l)t 14 16 ). See SWAN. On 
the whole, we think the question of the identity of 
both tinshemeths very unsatisfactory, and well- 
nigh insoluble. G. E. Post. 

CHAMOIS (*i£j zemer , KafxTjXoTrdpdaXis, camclo - 
pardus). —This was one of the wild animals 
allowed to the Israelites as food (I.)t 14®), and 
therefore presumably accessible to them. This 
would make impossible the renderings camelopard 
and chamois. Tristram establishes a very strong 
probability that it is the mountain - sheep of 
Egypt and Arabia, called in N. Africa aoudad, 
arm in Arabia kebsh , which signifies a ram. It is 
known to naturalists as Ovis tragelaphus , and lives 
in small flocks in the most rugged mountain dis¬ 
tricts from Barbary to Egypt. The kebsh of Sinai 
is probably identical with it, though as yet no 
naturalist has seen it. The Bedawtn know it well. 
It may well be supposed that it was abundant in 
the Mosaic age, and, as it was allowed to the 
Israelites for food, they may have done much 
toward its extinction in those parts. It is more 
than 3 ft. in height, has no mane, but long hair 
down its throat and breast, and on the fore-legs, 
forming a sort of ruffles to the kneo. It is very 
active, bounding from rock to rock. It has 
massive horns, 2 ft. in length, and curving gently 
backward. G. E. Post. 

CHAMPAIGN means * an open plain’ (from Lat. 
campania, It. carnpagna, old Er. champaigne). It 
occurs Dt ll 30 (in 1611 champion, a later form 
which was introduced in the beg. of 16th cent.) 
‘ the Canaanites, which dwell in the c.’ (n;^, RV 
‘ Arabah’); Ezk 37*“ (1611 champian , a still later 
form), and Jth 5 l ‘in the c. countries’ (tv rois 
iredlois, RV ‘ in the plains ’). The word is pron. 
sham'pdn. J. Hastings. 


CHAMPION 


CHAPEL 
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CHAMPION (from late Lat. campio , one who 
fights in the campus or open plain) is an accurate 
tr. of the Ileb. in 1 S 17 4, 28 (d^SCrtn, lit. ‘ the man 
of the space between,’ that is, the space between 
the two armies, which is called in Gr. the yeralx- 
puov). But in 17 51 Goliath is simply called ‘ mighty 
one’ (ntaj), and the 4 champion’ of AV and RV is 
unhappy. J. Hastings. 

CHANCE.— The •reign of law’ is no discovery 
of the 19th century, it was an accepted, even an 
axiomatic, fact to the ancient Hebrew through¬ 
out the whole course of his history. And more 
than that, the law w r as the immediate expression 
of a personal will, not the fortuitous harmony of 
working forces. ‘Chance,’ therefore, has scant 
recognition in OT or in NT. Neither crvyrvxla nor 
t\!>xv occurs in NT ; and rvxv only twice, crwrvx fa 
not once, in LXX. The first occurrence of r6xv in 
LXX is Gn 30 11 /cal (hrev Ada ’Ey roxv , * and Leah 
said, With fortune! ’ following the kethibh ip 
bgghddh (in pause), which RV also follows, ‘ and 
Leah said, Fortunate!’ The other occurrence of 
ti JXV is is 6b 11 tToifJLdfovre% t$ daifiorlip rpdve^av sal 
v\y]povyTei rjj rvxv idpaapa, ‘ preparing for the 
demon a table, and filling up for fortune a mixed 
drink.’ Here rvxv stands for lleb. Mcnt , which 
most scholars identify with Venus. But dLaydnoy 
stands for i? Gad, an old Semitic name for the god 
of Fort une, found in inscriptions, proper names, and 
common in Syr. =n/x»7. See Gad. Apart from the 
passages above, the nearest approach to a recog¬ 
nition of 4 chance ’ is in 1 S 6 9 , where the Philistines 
devise a method of discovering whether the 
calamities they had sufiered while the ark was in 
their midst were due to the presence of the ark, or 
whether 4 it was a chance that happened to us ’ (rnpp, 
LXX a-vyvrcofjLa); but here, as in the other places 
where the same Heb. is used (Dt 23 10 4 that which 
chanceth him,’ Ru 2 3 , 1 S 20“°, Ec 2 14 - 16 9-- 8 ), 

the idea is not something independent of J", but 
something unexpected by man. The prevalent 
Hebrew mind on the matter is expressed in the 
proverb (16 3! )— 

4 Tho lot !s cast into the lap; 

But tho whole disposing thereof is of tho Lord/ 

The other places in which ‘chance’ occurs are 
these : Ec 9 11 4 time and c. happeneth to them all ’ 
(y#, elsewhere only in 1 K 5 4 and tr. 4 occurrent,’ 
not ‘chance,’ but external incident or event; cf. 
2 Eb 10 49 4 these things which have chanced ’); 
Lk 10 81 4 b} r c. there came down a certain priest 
that way ’ (<n>yKvpla, again not 4 chance,’ but 4 con¬ 
currence’ or 4 coincidence,’ see Plummer in loc.); 
and so 1 Co 15 37 4 it may c. of wheat, or of some other 
grain’ (el ri>xot ; i.c. we cannot tell which; cf. 14 10 
el rvxoi, 4 it may be’); while in Dt 22 8 4 If a bird’s 
nest c. to be before thee in the way,’ and 2 S l 6 
4 As 1 happened by c. upon Mount Gilboa,’ the 
lleb. is simply 4 come upon’ or 4 meet’ (Nqi?). 

For the verb 4 c.* = turn out (1 Co 15 37 ) cf. Cover- 
dale’B tr. of Ph l 19 4 Ye same shal chaunce to my 
Saluacion.* J. HASTINGS. 

CHANCELLOR.— 1 Rehum tho c.,’ Ezr 4 8 * 9 - 17 
(oy^-Syji, lit. ‘the lord of judgment’). Dheni in 
Assyrian is the technical word used of the official 
reports forwarded to the kings of Assyria and 
Babylonia by their correspondents abroad. With 
this Sayce identifies the Aram. (fVcm, and trans¬ 
lates bd'el td'em , ‘lord of official intelligence’ or 
‘postmaster.’ 4 Chancellor,’ oven in its old sense 
of royal notary or official secretary to tho king, is 
thus unsuitable; while in mod. usage the word 
is restricted to special offices, all very different 
from this. See Beeltf.thmus, Rehum. 

J. Hastings. 


CHANGE.—1. See Change of Raiment; and 
notice that the sing, is used for the pi. in Jg 
141 a. 18 . iu ‘thirty change of garments’ (RV 
‘changes’). The Heb. word (n$^q) there and else¬ 
where used in 4 change ’ of raiment is found in three 
difficult passages: Job 10 17 ‘changes and war are 
against me,’which may mean 4 relays’of soldiers 
as in 1 K 5 14 , but see Davidson in loc. In Job 14 14 
‘all the days of my appointed time will I wait till 
my c. come,’ the meaning is clearly ‘release’ from 
the worry of life, as the soldier is released when 
his watch is over. But in Ps 5. r > 19 4 who have no 
changes, and who fear not God,’ this meaning, if 
possible, is not so easy. See Ox/. Heb. Lex. s.v. 
2. In Lv 27 33 ‘if he c. it at all, then both it and 
the c. thereof shall be holy,’ c. —exchange (.Tjinp, 
RV ‘that for which it is changed’). Cf. Heywood 
(1562), ‘Chaunge is no robry, but robry maketh 
chaunge.’ 3. Wis 14 26 4 changing of kind ’ (yevlarews 
tyaXXayi), RV 4 confusion of sex J. 4. Changeable 
in Is 3 22 4 the c. suits of apparel,’ means that may 
be changed ; Clieyne, state dresses , named in lleb. 
from their being put oil" when the occasion for 
their use was over. 5. Changer. See Money. 

J. Hastings. 

CHANGE OF RAIMENT.—The expression occurs 
in Gn 45“ 3 , where Joseph gives to Benjamin five 
changes of raiment (ri^py mD^q); in Jg 14 12 * 19 , where 
Samson oilers thirty changes of garments (oh# 'n); 
also in 2 K 5 5,22, 23 , as part of Naaman’s gift. In 
Jg 17 10 part of Micah’s wages was to bo an outfit of 
clothing (on# T$). The separate mention (J^ 14 13 ) 
of tho innermost garment (jni? AV ‘sheet, RV 
4 linen garment ’) indicates that 4 change of raiment ’ 
referred to outer articles of dress. These, under 
some difference of name, pattern, and material, 
ace. to life in desert, village, or city, were two: 
(1) the coat or tunic (mrq>, bv), in the form of a 
dressing-gown Morn with girdle ; and (2) the cloak 
or mantle (W’ D , lydnov), of more ample and loose 
pattern. See Coat, Cloak, Dress. 

G. M. Mackjk. 

CHANT Mas formerly (and is still poetically) 
used as a simple synonym for ‘sing.’ So Am 0 6 
4 that chant (Coverdalo, ‘syngo’) to the sound of 
the viol ’ (aip [all], RV 4 sing idle songs ’). 

CHANUNEUS (Xarovraios, AV Channuneug), 

1 Es 8 4S ( 47 LXX).—A Levi to, answering to Merari, 
if to anything, in the parallel list in Ezr 8 19 . 

CHAPEL. — The Frankish kings looked with 
special reverence on the capclla or cloak of St. 
Martin, which was carried before them in battle and 
invoked in oaths. The name capella was then used 
for the sanctuary in which its cnpellani guarded 
this treasure. By steps which can readily be 
traced, tho same designation came to be given to 
any sanctuary attached to a palace and containing 
holy relics, to any private sanctuary, to any room 
or building for worship, not being a church. Our 
AV employs its English equivalent chapel at 
Am 7 13 , but the RV has discarded this in favour 
of sanctuary. The latter comes nearer tho mean¬ 
ing of the original, mikdash , which signifies a holy 
place. The former, hoM r ever, aptly suggests that 
dependence on tho king which was one of the 
characteristics of the sanctuary at Bethel. As an 
English Chapel Royal is not a parish church belong¬ 
ing to the public, but a place of worship under the 
control ana meant for the use of the sovereign, so 
were such buildings as that at Bethel intended 
primarily for tho king. Itwas by his permission that 
the people found a place there. Even at Jerusalem, 
Solomon built temple and palace in close proximity 
to each other : cf. Ezk 43 s . Chapel occurs also in 
1 Mac l 47 (RV 4 shrine’), 2 Mac 10 a (RV ‘sacred in- 
closure’), 11 s (RV ‘sacred place’). J. Taylor. 
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CHAPHENATHA (XafevaOd), 1 Mac 12".—Close 
to Jerus. on the east. Unknown. 

CHAPITER (from Eat. caput, through the 
French) is now displaced, in ordinary speech, by 
the cognate form ‘capital,’ which tne American 
Revision Company wish to substitute for the older 
form retained by the British Revisers. 1. rnnb, 
LXX rLOe/ia, the spherical capital, 5 cubits high, 
of each of the two great brazen pillars —JACIIIN and 
BOAZ (wh. see)—of Solomon's temple. The passage 
recording the construction of these pillars, l Iv7 latfl 
(with which cf. 2 K 25 17 , 2 Ch 4 1 -* J3 , Jer 52--), is one 
of the worst preserved in the OT, and much un¬ 
certainty still prevails as to the precise form and 
ornamentation of the capitals. For details see art. 
Temple, and compare the reconstruction of Stade 
in his Gesch. d. Volkes Israel , i. p. 332, and of 
Poirot and Chipiez in Hist, of Art in Sardinia and 
Judaia (Eng. tr.), i. plates fi and 7. In 2 Ch 3 10 
np>' is used for these chapiters. 2. n*inb appears in 
MT of 1 K 7 31 as a part of the brazen lavers made 
by Iliram for the temple, but is almost certainly a 
corruption of ntrg (Ewald, Stade, Klost.). See 
Laver. 3. In Ex 36 s8 we read that the upper 
portions or tops (nn'^in, EV ‘their chapiters’) of 
the live pillars which supported the ‘screen for 
the door of the tent’ (RV)were to be overlaid with 
gold, while the corresponding parts of the pillars 
of the court were to do overlaid with silver (Ex 
3gi7. io. 28 ). Although all these pillars were of one 
piece, the parts thus treated would have the 
appearance of capitals (LXX Kf<paXt5es). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CHAPMAN (An glo-Sax. cedp ‘ trade,’ and mann 
‘man’) is used only once in AV, 2 Ch 9 14 ‘Beside 
that which chapmen and merchants brought’ (V^ 
□nnn, RV ‘ the chapmen,’ Amer. RV ‘ the traders’). 
For the same lien., RV gives ‘chapmen’ (AV 
‘merchantmen’) 1 Iv 10 ltt , and it is an appropriate 
tr. if the word had been still in use. For its 
meaning ef. Rogers (1G42), ‘It is not a meeto 
thing that man should be both chapman and 
customer.’ J. Hastings. 

CHAPT. —Jer 14 4 ‘Because the ground is chant, 
for there was no rain in the earth ’ (non, Amer. ItV 
‘chapped,’ RVm ‘dismayed,’ for the Heb. lias both 
meanings). Bradley (1727) in his Parmer’s Diet. 
speaks of ‘ claiey or still’earth . . . subject to chap 
during the heat of summer’; but the word, which 
means ‘ cracked,’ is no longer used of land. 

J. Hastings. 

CHARAATHALAN (B XapaaOaXdu, A Xapd 
’AOaXap, AV Charaathalar), 1 Es 5 30 . — A name 
given to a leader of certain families who returned 
from Babylon under Zerub. But ‘ Charaathalan 
leading them and Allar’ is due to some perversion 
of the original, which lias ‘ Cherub, Addan, lmmer,’ 
three names of places in Bab., from which the 
return was made (Ezr 2 53 pN 3n?, Xapov s (A Xepouff), 
’lldde ; cf. Neh 7 rtl ). The form in 1 Es may be 
partly accounted for by confusion between 0 and B, 
and between A and A. II. ST. J. Til ACKER AY. 

CHARAX (XdpaKa,As t6v, 2 Mac I2 17 , RV ‘to 
Charax,’ AV ‘to Charaea’).—East of Jordan, and 
apparently in the land of Tob. Unknown. 

CHAREA (A Xaped, B om.), 1 Es 5 j - = Harsha, 
Ezr Neh 7 54 . 

CHARGE, CHARGEABLE.— To charge (late Lat. 
earricare to load, from carrus a wagon, whence 
old Fr. charger) is ‘ to load,’ and a charge is ‘a load,’as 
we still speak of ‘charging’ a gun, and of its] 4 charge.’ 
But in the Bible the word is used only figuratively, 
i. To burden one, or be a burden on one, AV ‘ be 
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chargeable,' Neh 5 ia ‘ the former governors, that 
had been before me, were c. unto the people’ (w^n 
b'iiy lit. ‘made heavy on,’ RVm ‘laid burdens 
upon’); esp. in the matter of expense, 2 S 13’" 

‘ let us not all now go [to the sheep-nhcaring feast], 
lest we be c. unto thee’ (i;:^, RV ‘be burden¬ 
some’) ; 1 Th 2 lJ ‘ because we would not be c. unto 
any of you’ (impaotu), ‘be a weight upon,’ RV 
‘ that we might not burden ’; so 2 Th 3 H ); and 2 Co 
ll y ‘I was e. to no man’ {KaravapKdu, only here and 
12 13 - 14 , though LXX gives simple vapKaw as tr. of 
yp; ‘to be dislocated,’ ‘torn away,’ Gn 32- 8 - ** 

.Job 33 1U , Dn [LXX] ll 6 . The vb. k. is to benumb, 
as a torpedo [rdpstj] might benumb, and so to 
mralyse one by laying another’s maintenance on 
dm). Cf. Geneva B. ‘I was not slothful to the 
hinderance of anie man ’; RV ‘ I was not a burden 
on any man.’ 2. 'the burden of expense is also 
expressed by ‘charge,’ both verb and subst. : Neh 
10 33 * to c. ourselves yearly with the third part of a 
shekel for the service oi the house of our God’ 
(}nj); 1 Ti 5 16 ‘let not the church be charged’ 
(ftapeiadai, RV ‘be burdened’ as in 2 Co 5 4 EV) ; 

1 Co 9 18 * that ... I may make the gospel without 
c.’ (addiravos ); 9 7 ‘who goeth a warfare anytime 
at his own charges ? ’ (idiot s 6\pti)vlots ); Ac 2P 4 ‘ be at 
charges with them’ (RV‘for them,’ danav-paov Dr’ 
airroh, ‘spend upon them’). Cf. Sliaks. Rich. III. 
I. ii. 250— 

* I'll bo at charges for a looking-glass.* 

3. To lay a special duty upon one, as 2 Ch 36 23 = 
Ezr l 2 ‘ he hath charged me to build him an house 
in Jems.’ (-ipjp). Then this duty or responsibility is 
expressed by the subst. ‘charge,’ Job 34 13 ‘Who 
hath given Turn (God) a c. over the earth?’ (ipp); 
Jth 7 3 - ‘he dispersed the people every one to their 
own c.’ ( irape/jLpoXTfj ). Then the word is freely used 
(as tr. of rnyyo), esp. in Mu (P) in a half-technical 
sense, quite foreign to any modern idiom. Thus 
the duty is called, Nu 4 31 ‘the c. of this burden.* 
Since J" imposes it, it is ‘ the c. of the Lord,' Lv 
8 3a . It is also called * the c. of the sons of Gershou’ 
(Nn 3- 5 ), because on them the burden lies. And 
from its object or extent it is described as : l 03 ‘the 
c. of the tabernacle of the testimony ’; 3 31 ‘ the c. 
of the ark’; 3* ‘the c. of the children of Israel’; 
or 3 3s * the c. of the sanctuary, for the e. of the 
children of Israel.’ 4. This meaning passes easily 
into care or custody : 2 K 7 17 ‘ to appoint to the e. of 
the mite’ (rpen); 1 Ch 9 ;H (^>y); Ac 8-* ‘who had the c. 
of all her treasure’ (DrL ); Nu 31 4U ‘ the men of war 
which are under our c.’ (y) : cf. Ac l-° AVm ‘ office 
or charge’ (tiruKoir/], AV ‘ bishoprick,’ RV ‘otliee,’ 
RVm ‘ overseership ’). 5. From ‘ give a c.’(Mt 4 8 , 

Lk 4 10 , 1 Ti fi 13 ), or ‘ give in c.’ (1 Ti 5 7 ‘ these things 
give in c.,’ TrapayytXXio, RV ‘command’), there 
naturally arises the meaning of ‘enjoin’ or ‘com¬ 
mand,’ of which the examples are numerous and 
obvious,* and the subst. c. = a command, as 2 S IS 8 , 
Ac Ifi- 3 -- 4 (‘charging the jailor to keep them 
safely; who, having received such a c.’), 1 Ti l 18 
fi 13 . 6. The last and heaviest weight to lay on one 

is to ‘ lay blame,* found chiefly in tho phrase ‘ lay 
to the e. of,’ Dt 2P, Ps 35 11 , Ac 7 80 23-®, Ito S 33 , 2 Ti 
4 ia . But the simple verb is also used in this sense, 

2 S 3 8 ‘ thou chargest me to-day with a fault con¬ 

cerning this woman’; Job l 22 ‘nor charged God 
foolishly’ (RV ‘ with foolishness’), 4 18 ‘his angels 
he chargeth with folly.’ J. Hastings. 

CHARGER (orig. either something that may be 
loaded or something to load with. See Charge). — 
A charger is ‘ a large plate or flat dish for carrying 
a large joint of meat,’ Oxf. Eng . Diet. The word is 

* Rut see Mt 9 30 , Mk 143 ‘ straitly charged,* i/j.0ptu*.ou*i, with 
Thaver on that word, Gould’s note on Mk l* 3 , and Expo*. Time*, 
vol.'i. p. 172 tT. 
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used as tr. of (1 ) .tijjp Nu 7 passim, the silver c. 
offered by various princes as a dedication gift; (2) 
Ezr l uftw ‘ thirty chargers of gold, a thousand 
chargers of silver,’ being part of the vessels of the 
house of the Lord restored by Cyrus ; (3) rrlva£ Mt 
14 8 * n , Mk O'* 20, 28 of the charger in which John the 
Baptist’s head was presented to Salome, and by her 
to her mother. See Basket, Food. 

J. Hastings. 

CHARIOT ( 35 * 3 , 31 rj Ps 104 s , . 35577 , Ps 46 9 , 
Hp/xa, currus). — In ancient times war chariots 
formed an important part of the military strength 
of a nation. We learn from Egyptian monu¬ 
ments that they were largely employed in the 
armies of the Hittite and Palestinian kings, and 
thence they were introduced into Egypt about the 
17th cent. B.C. (Brugsch, Hist, of Tajypt, i. 29.5). 
An Egyp. poem mentions that the Hi ttites brought 
2500 chariots against Ramses 11 . (n.c. 1360); and 
when the Egyptians defeated the allied forces of 
the Syrians at Megiddo in the 14th cent. 13 .C., they 
captured 2041 horses and 924 chariots. A papyrus 
relating to the same period described the adven¬ 
tures of an Egyptian mohar or official, who drove 
through Pal in a chariot, accompanied by his 
servant. In the OT we read of the chariots and 
horsemen of Pharaoh at the time of the Exodus 
(Ex I4 aff * 15 1,4 ). In Pal. the Israelites must have 
become familiar with the use of chariots in war 
long before they adopted them. Thus they were 
used by the Can. kings defeated at the Waters of 
Mcrorn (Jos 11 4 ‘ 9 ), by Jabin and Sisera, who had 
900 chariots of iron (Jg 4 8 - 13 ir 8 ) ; and it was 
through their iron chariots that the Oanaanitcs of 
the valleys were able to maintain themselves 
against tlie conquering Israelites (Jg l 19 , cf. Jos 
17 ltf * 1H ). These chariots were doubtless built of 
wood (cf. Jos ll 9 ‘ burnt their chariots’) and plated 
or strengthened with iron. The translation of 
Vulg. currus falcati (Jg l lu 4 3 * 13 ) seems to involve 
an anachronism ; for the use of scythes attached to 
the axles of war chariots was probably introduced 
from Persia. Certainly, chariots of tliis kind are 
never represented on the monuments of Egypt or 
Assyria, and Xenophon attributes the invention to 
Cyrus {Cyrop. vi. 1 . 27). In the time of Saul the 
Pliilistines invaded the country of Israel with 3000 
chariots (1 S 13“ LXX [Luc.]; see Driver, Text of 
Sam.). David, during his Syrian wars, captured 
1000 chariots (1 Ch IS 4 ), and on another occasion 
700 (2 S 10 18 ); but, following the example of Joshua 
(Jos ll 9 ), he maimed the horses, reserving only 
sufficient for 100 chariots (2 S 8 4 ). The introduction 
of chariots into the Israelite army dates from the 
time of Solomon, who maintained an establishment 
of 1400 chariots (l lv 1(F, 2 Ch l 14 ) and 4000 horses 
(2 Ch 9-°, in 1 K 4 2(5 [11 eb. 5 W ] wrongly 40,000). These 
were stationed partly in Jerusalem and partly in 
more suitable cities selected for the purpose (1 it O 19 
10 2 ®). Both chariots and horses were mainly im¬ 
ported from Egypt, and a profitable trade in them 
was carried on with the Hittite and Syrian kings. 
We are told that a chariot was brought from 
J^gypt for 600 shekels of silver, and a horse for 150 
shekels (1 K 10" 8f -,2 (Jh l wf *). Kroru t his time onwards 
chariots form a regular part of the army both in 
the northern and southern kingdoms (1 K 10 9 , 2 K 
714 916. si kp 137. n 8 3i fTs o 7>Mi0 rpu etc } , n particil ] ar# 

the king seems regularly to have gone to battle in 
his chariot (l lv 22 34f *, 2 K 23 30 , cf. 1 K 12 18 , 2 K9 21 ). 
Zimri held the important otlice of captain of half 
the chariots (1 K 16 9 ). There .seem, however, to 
have often been difficulties in securing a sufficient 
supply of horses (2 K 7 13 '- IS- 3 ) ; hence in the time 
of Isaiah there was a strong party in Judah which 
favoured a close alliance with Egypt (Is 30 2 - 10 31 1 
30 9 ). But the consciousness still survived that the 
use of chariots had been introduced from heathen 


countries, lienee, while the historian looks upon 
them as a mark of regal despotism (1 S 8 11 ), and the 
Deuteronomic law forbids the king to multiply 
horses (Dt 17 1C ), the prophets regard horses and 
chariots as a sign of dependence on human aid 
instead of on divine protection (llos l 7 14 3 [Heb. 4 J, 
Is 2 7 30 16 31 1 ), and they predict their destruction in 
the Messianic future (Mic 5 10 [Heb. ®], Zee 9 10 ). 

Frequent allusion is made to the use of war 
chariots by the Syrians (1 K 20 21,28 22 31 , 2 K 6 l4f *), 
the Assyrians (Is 5 28 37 24 , Nab 3 2 ), the Egyptians 
(2 K 7°, Jer 46 4 - 9 ), and others (E/.k 23~ 4 26 7 , Is 43 17 , 
Jer 51 2i , Hag 2 22 ). Chariots were used also in the 
later Syrian kingdom (Dn ll 40 , 1 Mac l 17 8 G ), and 
Antiochus Eunator is said to have possessed 300 
chariots armed with scythes (2 Mac 13 2 ). 

The chariot was employed also in times of peace 
(Gn 50 9 , l K 18 44 '-, 2 Iv 5 9 - al 10 15f -, Is 6(F), and was 
regarded as a mark of high rank. Thus Pharaoh 
assigned to Joseph his ‘second chariot’ (G 11 41 43 ); 
Absalom and Adonijah prepared chariots and horses 
to mark their claims to the throne (2S 15 l , 1 lv l 6 ); 
cf. also Ls 22 18 , Jer 17 25 22 4 . In the NT the only 
chariot mentioned, except in Rev 9 9 , cf. 18 13 , is that 
of the Ethiopian treasurer of Candace (Ac 
The heathenish practice of dedicating horses and 
chariots to the sun, introduced by some of the 
later kings of Judah, was abolished by Josiah 
(2 K 23 11 ). 

The chariots of the Hebrews doubtless resembled 
those used by the surrounding nations, and repre- 
sented on Egyp. and Assyr. monuments. They 
were two-wheeled vehicles, open behind, drawn by 
two horses, and containing two (1 K 22 34 ) or perhaps 
three persons (2 Iv 9 23 ). The latter view is sup¬ 
ported by the special Heb. term for an officer, 
shaltsh (^’ty), bt. third man ; see Ex 14 7 15 4 , 2 K 7 2 
9 28 10 28 15 25 etc. The Egyp. chariots were of light 
and simple construction, the material employed 
being wood, as is proved by sculptures represent¬ 
ing the manufacture of chariots. The axle was 
set far back, and the bottom of the car, which 
rested on this and on the pole, was sometimes 
formed of a frame interlaced with a network of 
thongs or ropes. The chariot was entirely open 
behind, and for the greater part of the sides, which 
were formed by a curved rail rising from each side 
of the back of the base, and resting on a wooden 
upright above the pole in front. From this rail, 
which was strengthened by leather thongs, a bow 
<\ase of leather, often richly ornamented, hung on 
the right-hand side, slanting forwards ; while the 
quiver and spear cases inclined in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. The wheels, which were fastened on tho axle 
by a linch pin secured with a short thong, had six 
spokes in the case of war chariots, but in private 
vehicles sometimes only four. The polo sloped up¬ 
wards, and to the end of it a curved yoke was 
attached. A small saddle at each end of the yoke 
rested on the withers of the horses, and was 
secured in its place by breast-band and girth. No 
traces are to be seen. The bridle was often orna¬ 
mented ; a bearing-rein was fastened to the saddle, 
and the other reins passed through a ring at the side 
of this. The number of horses to a chariot seems 
always to have been two; and in the car, which 
contained no seat, only rarely are more than two 
persons depicted, except in triumphal processions. 

Assyrian chariots did not differ in any essential 
points from the Egyptian. They were, however, 
completely panelled at the sides, and a shield was 
sometimes hung at the back. Tho wheels had six, 
or, at a later period, eight spokes ; the felloes were 
broad, and seem to have been formed of three 
distinct circles of wood, sometimes surrounded by 
a metal tire. While only two horses were 
attached to the yoke, in the older monuments a 
third horse is generally to be seen, which was prob- 
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ably used as a reserve. The later ehariots are 
square in front, not rounded; the car itself is 
larger and higher; the cases for weapons are 
placed in front, not at the side; and only two 
horses are used. The harness differs somewhat 
from the Egyptian. A broad collar passes round 
the neck, from which hangs a breast ornament, the 
whole being secured by a triple strap under the 
belly of the horse. As in Egypt, there are no 
traces visible; two driving-reins are attached to 
each horse, but the bearing-rein seems to be un¬ 
known. In addition to the warrior and the 
charioteer, we often see a third man, who bears a 
shield ; and a fourth occupant of the chariot some¬ 
times appears. 

The liittite chariots, as represented on Egyp. 
monuments, regularly contain three warriors. In 
construction they are plainer and more solid than 
the Egyptian, and the sides are not open. The 
chariots on Persian sculptures closely resemble 
the Assyrian. 

In Sir 4U 8 the first vision of Ezekiel is alluded to 
as ‘ the chariot of the cherubim,’ and that chapter 
(Ezk 1), under the title of ‘ the chariot/ figures 
largely in later Jewish mystical speculation. Cf. 
Schiirer, UJP IT. i. 347. 

Litkratcrb.—-L ayaril, Nineveh (1849), it 348-350; Rawlinson, 
Five (treat Monarchies (1804), ii. 1-21; Wilkinson, Ancient 
Egyptians (1847), i. 330-369 ; Nowaok, llcb. Archaologie , i. 300 f. 

II. A. White. 

CHARITY.—F rom 1 Co 8 1 onwards ‘ charity ’ is 
frequently employed in AV as the tr. of dydirg ; in 
ItV it does not occur. 

The Gr. word uyuir* is supposed to have boon coined by the 
LXX. Il is found in no profane author, not even in Josephus, 
and only once in 1‘hilo (i. 2«3). In LXX it occurs 28 1-'* (A) 
1315, 1 <; (J 91 -ii, (ja 2 4 - &• 7 3 r> . lo r,s 70 y 4 . 0 .71m, J e r 22 always as tr. of 
; and in Wis 39 6 18 , Sir 4 «n. It has been supposed that tho 
LXX felt the need of a word of purer suggestion than any in 
existence, but 2 S 1315 (the love of Ainnori for Tamar) disproves 
that supposition. What the LXX seems to have felt the need of 
was a stronger word than either ay»irr t trii or with which 
they elsewhere translate Thus in 2 S 13 16 , Ec 0 1 - ® it is 

used in emphatic contrast to ‘hate.' 

When Christianity came, having received the new revelation 
of the love, of (iod, it found this word as yut unspoilt by common 
use, and adopted it to express the new divine idea. Perhaps the 
fact that the LXX had used it to express the intensity of love, 
mnde it the more easily adopted, for this was now also a leading 
thought, as in 1 Jn 4 H - hi ‘ God is love,’ and 4 10 ‘ Herein is love, 
not that we loved God,’ etc. 

The word is used 117 times in "NT (including *yd*eii. Move- 
feasts,' Judo 1*4 [and 2 P 2 1:) L Tr \VH]), always of love with 
which God has something to do. Us distribution, accord, to 
Moulton and Geden’s NT Concord., is as follows: Synop. 2 (Mt 
24 12 , Lk 1 H 2 ), j n 7 , R 0 9, 1 Co 14, 2 Co 9, Gal 3, Eph 10, Ph 4, 
Col 6 , 1 Th 6 , 2 Th 3, 1 Ti 6 , 2 Ti 4, Tit 1, Philem 3, II 0 2, 1 P 3, 
2 P 2 , 1 Jn 18, 2 Jn 2, 3 Jn 1 , Jude 3, Rev 2. That is, Synop. 2, 
Jn (including Rev) 30, Paul 76, He 2, P 6 , Jude 3. It is not 
usea in Mk, Ac, Ja. 

Jerome experienced tho difficulty which has heen attributed 
to the LXX. There was no direct equivalent in Latin for iyaa-tj. 
Amor was impossible, suggesting idolatry as well as sensuality, 
lie sometimes chose dilcctio, esteem, and sometimes caritas 
( charitas ), dearness, though both words, being comparatively 
weak, missed the very point for which kyv.rv had first been 
coined. Dilectio is found in Vulg. 24 times, caritas 90 times 
(1 P 6 1 * gives a different tr.); but the choice of one or the other 
seems accidental. 

Wyclif followed the Vulgate, giving Move' for dilcctio and 
'charity' for caritas everywhere, except in Col l 8 -hi where he 
has 1 loving’ for dilectio, not ‘ love ’; and in 1 Co 13 4 where he 
uses the pronoun • it' for the third caritas. 

Tindale systematically avoided ecclesiastical words, and so dis¬ 
carded ‘ charity ’ entirely, using ‘ love ’ everywhere, except Ito 
1415 ‘ charitably' (*otr« iyxtrtiv), and Col l 11 * ‘His dear Son’ tor 
‘the Son of his love.' Tindale was followed byCoverdale, tho 
Great Bible, and the Geneva Bible, except that the Geneva has 
‘ charity ’ in Rev 2 4 * *9. 

The Bishops restored ‘charity’ Into the foil, places: Ro 
1310 6w, 1 Co 81 131 . 2 . 3. 4 ter 8. IS Ms ]H KJ14, Col 3** 1 Th 

8 M 2 2 Th 1», 1 Ti 15 215 4 V 2 , 2 Ti 222 310 , Tit, 22, ] P i*M$ 

614, 2 P 17, 1 Jn 31, 3 Jn«, Jude2. 12, J^v 219; *hile they 
accepted Tindalc's ‘charitably ’ in Ro 14 1: *, and his ‘dear Son’ 
In Col lH. 

The Rhomish Bible, being tr. from the Vulg., returned to the 
use of ‘charity’ and ‘love,’ following the Vulg. precisely, 
except that (as with Wyclif) the third * charity ’ is omittod in 
1 Co 13*. 

The translators of AV followed the Bishops, except in lto 


1310 bis t 1 Th 312 6 8 , 1 Jn 3 1 , and Jude a , where they capriciously 
prefer‘love’to‘chanty.' 

The RV gives ‘love’ wherever the Revisers found in 

the text they adopted ; for they reckoned it tlieir special duty 
to translate the same (ir. word by the same English word, if 
that could possibly be done. No other Eng. version is bo con¬ 
sistent. ‘ Charity * never occurs. 

The word. ‘ charity ’ entered the Eng. language at 
two different times. First in the form chcrte (from 
Fr. chiertti, chertt) and with the ordinary meaning 
of the Lat. caritas , ‘ dearness,’ both in reference 
to price and allbction. Next in the forms caritat , 
cantety charitet t charitt , from the popular use of the 
caritas ( caritatcm ) of the Vulg. in the Church to 
indicate Christian * love.’ The two words were too 
close to he kept distinct, and in the 17th cent. 
cherte was discontinued. 

After the Vulg., charity was used of the love of 
Cod, as 1 Jn 4 M - 1(} ‘Cod is charite’ (Wyclif) = * God 
is charitie’ (liheims —aydirg is tr. by ‘e/ through¬ 
out 1 Jn in Wyclif and Kliemish). Its meaning 
as applied to man is well expressed by Abp. 
Hamilton, Catechism (15512), ‘ Quliate is cherite ? 
It is lufe, quharby we lufe Cod for his awin saik 
. . . and our neichbour for Cod’s saik, or in Cod.’ 
But such a word could not resist the strong 
tendency to degeneration, if indeed it had not de¬ 
generated in the use of the Vulg. itself. As early 
as Caxton we lind the general sense of kindly dis¬ 
position, leniency. Thus, Cato 3, ‘ T . . . beseche 
al)e suehe that fynde fauto or errour that of theyr 
chary to they correete and amende hit.’ I)r. C. 
Salmon (Gnosticism and Agnosticism , p. 211) 
thinks it probable that the popular limitation of 
the word to almsgiving arose from its freq. em¬ 
ployment in appeals of preachers either for money 
on behalf of some good object, or for prayers on 
behalf of the souls in purgatory ; the common 
exordium being, ‘ Cood Christian people, we pray 
you of your charity to give so and so.’ 

That there was a feeling about 1(511 against the 
use of ‘ love ’ in the language of religion is shown 
by Bacon’s remark (1003), ‘I did ever allow the 
discretion and tenderness of the Khcmish trans¬ 
lation in this point, that finding in the original 
the word dydirg and never fyws, do ever translate 
Charity and never Dove, because of the indifferency 
and equivocation of the word with impure love’ 
(the statement is incorrect, since liheims gives 
‘love’ for dydTnj 23 times, hut it expresses the 
feeling of the day). But it does not appear that it 
was in deference to any such feeling that the 
Bishops and AV introduced ‘charity’ again, but 
either to avoid ‘ tho scrupulosity of the Puritans/ 
or to escape the charge of ‘unequal dealing towards 
a great number of good English words/ The objec¬ 
tions to ‘c/ as a tr. of dydirg are that it is now 
obsolete in the sense of ‘love,’ suggesting a mild 
toleration, in place of the noblest and most search¬ 
ing of virtues; and that its use in AY (esp. through¬ 
out 1 Co 13) has given rise to the mistaken idea that 
St. Paul is less the apostle of love than St. John. 
See Almsgiving and Love. J. Hastings. 

CHARM.— See Amulet and Divination. 

CHARME (Xap/n), AV Carme), 1 Es 5“ -Called 
IIarim, Ezr 2 3S> , Neh 7 41 \ The form in 1 Es is 
derived from the lleb., and not from the Gr. form 
in the canonical books. 

CHARMIS (Bn Xap/xtls, A Xa X//e/j = , p’p Gn 46 9 ). 

Son of Melchiel, one of throe rulers or elders of 
Bethulia (Jth 6 16 8 10 10°). 

CHASE.— See Hunting. 

CHASEBA (XcurefUd), 1 Es 5 8 h—There is no corre- 
hponding name in the lists of Ezr and Neh. 
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CHASTENING, CHASTISEMENT, TRIBU¬ 
LATION. — The idea represented by the words 
chastening or chastisement tills a considerable 
space botli in OT and NT. In Heb. it is usually 
expressed by the verb ip;, ip;, and the substantive 
with which rrpi.i and nrjp'in are frequently com¬ 
bined ; and in Gr. by the corresponding verb and 
subst. iraidano and iraidda . The etymological con¬ 
nexion of these last words with vais suggests that 
education, in the widest sense of the word, in¬ 
cluding reference to the means as well as the end 
of the process, is the main idea involved. And on 
the whole this is true. In one passage, Eph 0 4 , 
fathers are charged to bring up their children in 
the ircuddy, /ecu vovOeclq. icvptov , where Traidda is the 
Christian discipline of character, as it ought to 
be enforced in the Christian family. The same 
idea is presented in He J 2 9 , where fathers are 
regarded in the character of TraiStvTat — as those 
who exercise discipline over their children, and 
esp. over their faults, for their good. This same 
conception is applied without reserve to God. One 
of the most strilving passages is Pr 3 llf * ‘ My son, 
despise not the chastening (7 raiSda) of the Lord, 
nor faint when thou art rebuked (tXey xoVe/'os) by 
him; for whom the Lord loveth he chastenetn 
(7 rcuSeuei.), and scourgeth every son whom he 
received].’ This is quoted and enforced in He 
12 411 and Rev .‘l 19 . The idea insisted upon is that 
the troubles w hich befall the people of God are not 
to be read as signs of His hostility, but of His 
paternal care. ‘ What son is he w hom the father 
chasteneth not?’ In a larger sense, perhaps, than 
this, the grace of God is spoken of as having 
appeared in saving power, teaching us (7rcu5ei/ou<ra) 
that denying ungodliness and Avorldly lusts w T e 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly. 
‘ Teaching ’ here suggests too little, and probably 
‘disciplining’or ‘ chastening ’ is too narrow; but 
the conception of the Christian life offered in this 
passage is that of education under a power which 
is at once gracious and severe. The x^-P 1 * which 
brings salvation to men employs resources of all 
kinds to put them in complete possession of it. 
Often the idea of painful correction is prominent, 
and in one place the severe word ‘judgment’ 
appears in the context. The abuses connected 
with the Lord’s Supper at Corinth had produced 
much sickness and not a few deaths in the Church 
(I Co 11 80 ). Men had been eating and drinking 
‘judgment’to themselves. Yet even under such 
judgments (Kpivd/ievot), the apostle teaches, Chris¬ 
tians are not objects of God’s hostility : 11c is seek¬ 
ing their good ; ‘ avo are being chastened by the 
Lord, that Ave may not be condemned with the 
world.’ Even in those peculiar passages Avhere the 
chastisement seems so aAvful or extreme that Satan, 
not God, is made the instrument of it, this holds 
good. The sinner in 1 Co f> is delivered to Satan, 
for the destruction of the flesh indeed (by death ?), 
but that the snirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. So in 1 Ti l 20 Hymemeus and Alex¬ 
ander are handed over to the Adversary, that they 
may be taught under his hands (iraidcvOZai) not to 
blaspheme. Compare also St. Paul’s own case : 
the thorn in the flesh is called an angel of Satan, 
et it disciplines him in the Christian grace of 
umility. The human mind, so long as it dwells 
in the human body, Avill not be able to avoid 
calling such things ‘ evils’; no chastening for the 
present seems matter of joy : it is all grief and 
pain, and it is only afterward, when the fruit of 
righteousness appears, that Ave can see it is 
something to thank God for, a real indication of 
His love for His children. The large use made in 
the Apocrypha of the idea of ‘chastisement’ for 
the moral interpretation of experience is very 
striking. One of the chief passages is Wis 3 4 \ 


There avo find the conception that suffering is a 
trial, which, when one stands it successfully, brings 
a sure reAvard : a rcAvard too, as in 2 Co 4 17f *, out 
of proportion to the suffering, 6Xlya -rraidevdtvTes 
paydXa €V€py€TTjdrj(TovTai. The idea of purification 
also, as Avcll as that of testing, is involved in the 
comparison of Wis 3 6 w* xp m ^ v x wve,nr7 7^V ^o/d* 
p.aaev airrovs. The gracious and paternal aspects 
of chastisement are signalised in Wis ll 10 ** : the 
people of Cod are chastened in mercy, the Avicked 
are judged and tormented in wrath ; 11 is OAvn He 
puts to the proof <i>s 7 rarity vovd€T<x>v y the others He 
condemns ws aTroTo/ios paaiXa/s. So again, in 2 Mac 
G 16 , though God * chastens with calamity,’ He never 
abandons His people. This is the main thought of 
the NT passages also: suffering is the rod in a 
Father’s hand, and tho sole instrument by which 
the purposes of the Father’s love can be effected. 

The Avord tribulation has come into our lan¬ 
guage from the Vulg. rendering, not of TrcudeOw, 
but of OXlftu, 0XL\f/n . In NT none of the passages in 
which these Avoids are used suggest explicitly that 
‘tribulation’ is disciplinary, ft is said, indeed, 
thatAA'o must through many tribulations enter into 
the kingdom of God (Ac 14"), but they are rather 
barriers to be forced, dangers to be disregarded, 
than disciplines to be Avelcoined. T 11 2 Co 1° the 
idea occurs that one man may have to suffer in 
order to acquire the gift of administering con¬ 
solation to others. Once in OT (Is ‘iO"’) the ideas 
of ‘ tribulation ’ and ‘ chastening ’ are expressly 
combined : iv 6 X'i\(/€l punplji ij Tratdeia aov lyuiv ; but as 
a rule 0Xi\f,Ls (affliction or tribulation) is used in a 
more purely objective Avay. It may be, in point of 
fact, an instrument of iraioela , but that is not the 
point of view to Avliich of itself it leads. 

J. Denney. 

CHASTITY.— See Crimes, and Marriage. 

CHEBAR (-g?, XoBdp, Ezk P- 8 3 18 -» 10 15 - 20 - 22 43 s ). 
—A river in ‘ the land of the Chahhcans,’ by the 
side of which Ezekiel saAV his first vision of tho 
Cherubim. Near the banks of this stream Avas 
Tel-abib, the home of a colony of Jewish oxiles, 
among Avliom Ezekiel lived and prophesied (Ezk 
3 ia ). The Cliebar has commonly been identified, 
in accordance Avitli a Syrian Christian tradition, 
Avith the Ilabor (n'an, ’A/36ppas), the modern Chabour, 
which runs into the Euphrates not far from the 
site of Circesiuin. But the two names are very 
different, and Babylonia, Avhither the Jgavs Avere 
deported (2 K 24 1M *, Jer 29 4 * 20 ), can hardly be con¬ 
sidered to include Northern Mesopotamia. It is 
therefore more probable that the Cliebar Avas one 
of the numerous canals in the neighbourhood of 
Babylon to Avliich the name of ‘river’ Avas often 
given (ef. Noldeko in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon). 
The name, hoAvever, has not yet been discovered 
in any of the numerous lists of rivers and canals 
Avliich are to be found in Assyrian and Babylonian 
literature. The Avord is probably connected Avith 
the Semitic root 112 to be great ; hence it has been 
suggested that Cliebar Avas another name of the 
Nahar Malcha, or Royal Canal of Nebuchadrezzar. 

H. A. White. 

CHECK in the obsol. sense of ‘rebuke’ or ‘re¬ 
proof’ occurs Job 20 8 ‘I have heard the c. of my 
reproach ’ (RV ‘ reproof which putteth me to 
shame’). Cf. Pepys, Diary t, 26th Sept., ‘I was 
vory angry, and . . . did give him a very groat 
check for it, and so to bed and Shaks., Henry IV. 
IV. iii. 34, ‘ I never kneAv vet. but rebuke and 
check was the reAvard of valour.’ RV gives the 
verb in 1 S 24 7 in the mod. sense of ‘ restrain,’ ‘ so 
David checked his men with these words’ (AY 
* stayed ’). J. HASTINGS. 

CHECKER WORK (now generally spelt chequer- 
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work) is work arranged after the pattern of a 
chess-board (which was orig. called ‘ a checker or 
chequer’). 1 K 7 17 ‘nets of checker work’ (D'^f 
nfcqp?),—trellis work of some material used to 
ornament the ‘ chapiters ’ of the pillars in Solomon’s 
temple. In 2 K P the sebhdkhdk is a ‘ lattice ’ in 
an upper chamber through which Ahaziah fell. 
In Job 18 8 it is a net for snaring. J. Hastings. 

CHEDOR-LAOMER (151^-179, XodoXXoyo/iidp, Chedor - 
lahomor). — Chedorlaomer, king of Klam, com¬ 
manded the vassal-kings Amraphel of Shinar, 
Ariocli of Ellasar (which see), and Tidal, king of 
Goiim, in the war against the Canaanite princes of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Zoar 
(Gn 14 1 * 16 ). After twelve years of servitude the 
latter had rebelled against Chedorlaomer, who, with 
his allies, thereupon marched into the Avest, on the 
eastern side of the Jordan, smiting the Rcphaim in 
Bashan, the Zuzim or Zamzummin in Ammon, the 
Emim in Moab, and the Horites in Mount Seir. 
He then turned northward through Kudesh-barnea 
(now ‘Ain l^adis), and ‘smote all the country of the 
Amalekites (or Bedawin), and also tho Amorites 
that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar ’ or En-gedi, on the 
western shore of the Dead Sea. Then followed a 
battle with the Canaanite princes in the vale of 
Siddim, which resulted in the defeat of the 
Canaanites, the death (?) of the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the capture of their cities. ‘ Abram 
the Hebrew,’ however, armed 318 of his men and 
fell upon tho conquerors by night near Dan in the 
extreme north, pursuing them to Hobah, west of 
Damascus, and recovering the spoil of Sodom, as 
well as his nephew Lot. 

Chedorlaomer is the Elamite name Kudur- 
Lagamar,* ‘servant of Lagamar,’ one of the 
principal Elamite gods. Similar names are Kudur- 
rCanknundi, ‘ servant of the god Nankhundi,’ and 
Kudur-Mabug, the father of Eri-aku (Arioch). 
In tho time of Eri-aku, Babylonia was under the 
suzerainty of Klam ; and while Eri-aku reigned at 
Larsa and Ur, and claimed sovereignty over the 
whole of Chaldira, an independent dynasty was 
ruling at Babylon ‘ in the land of Shinar.’ Kudur- 
Mabug is called by his son ‘ the father of the land 
of the Amorites/ or Syria and Palestine, which 
implies some kind of authority there, but he never 
has the title of king. He was also ‘ the father 
of Iainutbal,’ a frontier district of Elam. The 
‘land of the Amorites’ had been subdued by the 
Bab. conqueror Sargon of Accad many centuries 
before (in n.C. 3800). Four times he marched into 
Syria, and, after erecting an image of himself by 
the shore of the Mediterranean and crossing the 
countries ‘of the sea of the setting sun,’ he united 
his conquests into a ‘ single ’ empire. His son 
Naram-Sin made his way into tho Sinaitic Pen¬ 
insula, and must therefore have followed the same 
road as Chedorlaomer. A later king of Babylonia, 
Ammi-satana (li.c. 2*230), still calls himself * king 
of the land of the Amorites ’; and the deep and 
permanent influence of Babylonia in Canaan, 
evidenced by the Tel el-Amarna tablets, proves 
that Bab. domination must have long continued 
there. Ammi-satana was the great-grandson of 
Khammurabi, the king of Babylon who overthrew 
Eri-aku and his Elamite allies, and united all 
Babylonia under one monarch. Khammurabi 
died sixty years before the accession of Ammi- 
satana, so tliat, as he reigned fifty-five years, we 
may place the expedition of Chedorlaomer about 
B.C. 2330. A. H. Sayce. 

CHEEK, CHEEK-BONE (>rf>, Arab, laid, ‘jaw- 

• The name Ku-dur-la~ukh-ga-mar haa now been read by P. 
ficheil on a tablet of Khammurabi (see Rev. Bib. Intemat. 1896, 
p. 600, and Rev. de Thiol. 1897, p. 83 ff.). 


bone’; lihynh , ‘beard’; (rtaywv).—1. The check, 
with its ruddy token of health, is a feature of 
beauty (l S 1G U , Ca l 10 5 18 ). In the Lebanon vine¬ 
yards a species of tinted grape is called ‘ maidens’ 
cheeks. ’ On the other hand, as of something that 
ought not to be, it is said of Jerusalem in her 
desolation, ‘ her tears are on her cheeks ’ (La l 2 ). 

2. It is connected with manliness and pride. To 
be smitten on the cheek, as described in 1 K 22 24 , 
2 Ch 18- 3 , Job 16 10 , Ps 3 7 , Is 50 rt , meant the greatest 
possible affront, and implied that there was no 
further power to resist. This gives emphasis to 
Mt 5 3B , Lk 6 20 , where the want is not of power, hut 
of will, to resist. G. M. Mackie. 

CHEEK TEETH.—J1 l a ‘he hath the cheek 
teeth of a great lion ’ (n’nAno, RV ‘jaw teeth,’as 
in Pr 30 14 ‘their law teetb as knives’ AV, RV ; 
but in Job29 17 [all] ‘jaws,’ RVm ‘great teeth’). 
Cheek teeth=molar teeth, is found in Caxlon, 
Chron. Ena. (1480), ‘ A1 that ever ay ere borne after 
that pestilence hadden ii chekteth in hir liede 
lesse than they had afore/ J. Hastings. 

CHEER. —The * cheer ’ isorig. the fare (Fr. chdre, 
late Lat. eara), as Caxton, Golden Lea end, * In 
the SAvete of thy chero thou shalt ete hi cue.’ Then 
the expression of the face; and so, any state of 
mind, or mood, as Shaks., Sonnets, xcvii. 13, ‘so 
dull a cheer’; but generally with adj. ‘ good.’ So 
ahvays in AV (except 1 Es 9 64 ‘ Then Avent they 
their Avay to make great c.’), as in the phrase ‘ Be 
of good cheer,’ Mt 9 3 14 27 , Mk (j 80 , Jn 16 3J , Ac 23 11 
(all Oapalcv ); Ac 27 22, 38 (evOv/xLo or eiW v/jlos) ; and 

in Rv Job O 27 (nr^ON, AV ‘comfort myself,’ RVm 
‘ brighten up’). Finally, the word came to signify 
‘ good spirits,’ whence the verb ‘ to cheer,’ Jg 9 18 , 
or ‘ cheer up,’ Dt 24 B (RV ‘ cheer’). 

J. Hastings. 

CHEESE.— See Food. 

CHELAL (SS -3 ‘perfection’). — One Avho had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr lb 30 ). 

CHELLIANS. —Probably tho inhabitants of the 
town CliELliUS (Avhich see). Cf. Jtli l y 2 28 . 

CHELLUS (XeXoes or XeaXoiis).— From the text 
(Jth P) this place is supposed to have been situated 
S.W. of JeruB. near Betane, and N. of Kadesh and 
the river (var. ‘torrent’) of Egypt, identified with 
the Wady el-'Arish. Relano thinks it may be 
IJalu^ah (nyiSq), the site well known to the Gr. 
and Rom. geographers under the altered form of 
Elusa, situated near the source of the Wady es- 
Sani stream. The mention of a land of the Chel- 
lians by the wilderness, to the south of which 
were the children of Ishmael (Jth 2 28 ), is looked 
upon as supporting this view of the position of C. 
Doubt must, hoAvever, be regarded as accompany¬ 
ing thel identification of C. with IJalusah or Elusa 
if tho Syr. transcription Kalon (with K for Ch) be 
correct. C. is also regarded as a mistake for Cholul 
=Halhul, Jos 15 c8 . I. A. Pinches. 

CHELOD (B XeXeotfX, * XecrXaiovdd, A XeXeoi >8, Old 
Lat. Chelleuth, Vulg. omits, Syr. Chaldmans).—Jth 
l tib reads, not as AV and RV ‘ many nations of the 
sons of Chelod assembled themselves to battle,’ but 
‘ there came together many nations unto the array 
(or ranks) of the sons of Cheleul ’ ; less naturally 
‘to battle with (against) the sons of Ch.’ (els 
irapdra^v vlu>v X.). Syriac ‘to fight against the 
Chahheans,’ is improbable. It is not certain 
whether the ‘many nations’ are allies of Nebuch¬ 
adrezzar or of Arphaxad, nor Avhether they come 
to help or to light the ‘ sons of Ch.’ Probably v. ab 
summarises v. 8 *; hence ‘sons of Ch.’ should be 
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Nebuchadrezzar's army. But lie is, in Jtli, king of 
Assyrians, not Chahheans. No probable conjecture 
as to Aram, original has been made. 

E. C. Porter. 

CHELUB (31 1 ??).—1. A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
4 n ). 2. The father of Ezri, one of David’s super¬ 

intendents (1 Ch 27 2fl ). See Genealogy. 

CHELUBAI p^Sp), 1 Ch 2 9 , another form of 
Caleb. Cf. 1 Ch 2 16 - 42 , and see Caleb. 

CHELUHI (vn 1 ?? Kethibh, imV? Ijfert, Cheluhu 
RVm, Chelluh AV). —One of the Benfi-Bani who 
had married a foreign w r ife (Ezr 10 s5 ). 

CHEMARIM.—In EV this word is found only in 
Zeph l 4 ; but the original d’T of which it is the 
transliteration, is used also at 2 K 23 fi and llos 10°, 
and in both instances Chand rim is placed in the 
margin of AV and RV ‘idolatrous priests,’ and 
‘priests’ holding the post of honour in the text. 
It is a little curious that at Zeph l 4 , the one case 
where our versions have it, it is probably an inter¬ 
polation : the LXX omits it, and the parallelism is 
spoilt by its presence. Well hausen wished to 
assert its claim to a place in Hos 4 4 , but other 
critics have rightly denied this. Chomer, of which 
Chcmdrim is the plural, is of Aram, origin,* and 
when used in Syr. carries no unfavourable con¬ 
notation. In the PeshittA Version of the OT it 
is employed at Jg 17 ,,i,j2 of Micah’s idolatrous 
priests, but at Is til 6 of the true priests promised 
to the restored Israel. In the Posh. Vers, of the 
NT, Ac 19 s ’’ has it as the rendering of veuKbpoi, 
thus reminding us of the Latin tvditui (= temple- 
attendants) of Hos 10°, Zeph l 4 ; and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, passim., employs it of the Levitical 
priests and of our Lord (2 17 3 1 4 14,1 ® 5°* 10 , and many 
other places). In the Heb. of the OT, however, 
Ch&mdrim always has a bad sense : it is applied to 
the priests who conducted the worship of the calves 
(2 K 23®, Hos l() a ), and to those who served the 
Baalim (Zeph I 4 ). Kirnchi believed the original 
significance of the verbal form was ‘to be black,’ 
and explained the use of the noun by the assertion 
that the idolatrous priests wore black garments. 
Amongst recent lexicographers Brockelmann ac¬ 
cepts this derivation. Others take the root to 
mean, ‘ to be sad,’ the chumrd being a sad, ascetic 
person, a monk or priest. The two ideas run 
into each other, as is well exemplified at Ezk 31 15 , 
where Pesli. has chfmird, LXX Kbracev, Vulg. 
contristatus est , EV caused to mourn. 

J. Taylor. 

GHEMOSH (EhDp Kemfish, Xa/uubs ).—The national 
deity of the Moabites, as J" was the national deity of 
the Israelites, lie is frequently referred to as the 
god of Moab both in the OT and on the Moabite 
Stone, and the Moabites are referred to as the people 
of Chemosh (cf. Nil 21 211 , Jer 4S 4G ). On the Moabite 
Stone we have a king Chemosh-melek. We also 
read of a deity Ashtor-Chemosh, not to be identified 
with (J., but distinct. In the inscription, Mesha, 
the king of Moab, represents the subjection of Moab 
to Israel as due to the fact that C. was angry with 
his land. At length the anger of C. was appeased, 
and he bade Mesha go ami take Nebo from Israel. 
C. drove Israel out from before him, and restored to 
Moab the land taken by Israel. The slaughter of 
thepeonle of 'Ataroth is spoken of as a gazing-stock 
to C. Mesha accordingly made a high place for C., 
because he had saved him and made him victorious 
over his foes. That upon occasion he might be 
worshipped with human sacrifices is probable from 
2 K 3 s7 , where the king of Moab offered his eldest 
son as a burnt-offering, and thus forced the Israel- 

* In an inscrip, found near Aleppo wo find inr TED =. priest of 
Saliar (the moon). See Jiev. S&mit. 1800, pp. 2$0, 282. 


ites to raise the siege. Solomon built a high-place 
for C. ‘ the abomination of Moab’ (l K II 7 ), which 
lasted till the time of Josiah’s reformation, when 
it was destroyed (2 K 23 13 ). According to Jg ll 24 
G. was also the national deity of the Ammonites; 
but this can hardly bo correct, since Milcom was 
their special god. It has been suggested that the 
text should be corrected, and Milcom read here; 
but perhaps, as Moore says, the error runs through 
the 'whole learned argument ( Judges , p. 295). 

A. S. Peake. 

CHENAANAH (njs>w).— 1. A Bcnjamite (1 Ch 7 10 ). 
2. The father of Zedekiah the false prophet in the 
reign of Ahab (1 K 22 n , 2 Ch 18 10 ). 

CHENANI (*)}?, prob. for .vj;p).—A Levite (Neb 9 4 ). 

CHENANIAH (n;^? or m;').— Chief of the Levites 
at the removal of the ark from the house of Obed- 
edoin (1 Ch 15 22, 27 ), named among the officers and 
judges over Israel (1 Ch 2(P). 

CHEPHAR-AMMONI pM’n “«?), ‘village of the 
Ammonites,’ Jos 18 2i .—A town of Benjamin. 
Probably the ruin Kefr 'Ana near Bethel. See 
S I VI J vol. ii. sheet xiv. C. It. CoNDER. 

CHEPHIRAH (.rv??n), ‘village,’ Jos 9 17 18 26 , 
Ezr 2 2 ®, Neh 7 29 .—One of the four Ilivite cities 
which made peace with the Hebrews, re-peopled 
after the Captivity, having belonged to Benjamin. 
Now Krfirrh tt.\\\ of Gibeon, in a position which 
aids to determine the W. border of Benjamin. 
See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. C. It. CONDER. 

CHERAN (n?).— One of the children of Dishon, 
the son of Seir, the Ilorite (Gn 3G 26 , 1 Ch l 41 ). The 
Sept, transliteration, aec. to Dillm., is possibly 
based on a supposed connexion of the word with 
-Q = alamb. II. E. Kyle. 

CHERETHITES AND PELETHITES ( ynjp). 
—A designation repeatedly applied to a body of 
troops in the service of David, which seem to have 
formed the king’s bodyguard. As to the deriva¬ 
tion of the words, opinions have differed. Gesenius 
explained them as = executioners and runners (from 
the verbs nip and n^p), their duty being to inflict 
capital punishment, and also to convey the king’s 
mandates as quickly as possible to those who held 
places of government. Linguistic and other objec¬ 
tions seem to be fatal to this theory, as well as to 
another which makes ynp to be so called from mp 
= to be expelled from one's country (Zee 14 3 ),— 
an explanation which would identify it with the 
Sept, rendering of (Philistine) by 'A\\6<pv\oi. 

It seems to be unquestionable that Cherethite 
and Pelethite are not common but proper names. 
The Cherethites, as a tribo inhabiting the southern 
border of Canaan, are thrice mentioned in the 
OT (1 S 30 14 , Zeph 2®, Ezk 25 16 ), and in all these 

P assages they are associated so closely with the 
’hilistines as to be practically identified with them. 
Now we know from Am 9 7 , Dt 2- { , and Jer 47 4 
that the Philistines were believed to have come to 
Canaan from Caphtor, which is generally identified 
with Crete. May Cherethites not be another form 
of Cretans'! Instead of Cherethites, the Kethibh of 
2S 20 23 oilers the reading Caritcs. So in 2 K 11 4,19 
the true reading as restored in RV is Car ites, 
■where AV reads Captains. The terms Cretans 
and Caritcs may both be represented readily 
enough by vnp. That is simply a variation of 
'ry 1 ?? (Philistine) was Ewakl’s opinion, and has 
since been generally accepted. 

The Cherethites and Pe Whites were thus a Philis¬ 
tine bodyguard, originally introduced by David, 
whose action is explained by his relations with the 
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Philistines prior to his accession to the throne. 
Tliis conclusion finds further support in the fact 
that in 2 S 15 18 the Gittites, who were certainly 
Philistines, are coupled with the Cherethites and 
Pelethites. These men were chosen on the same 
principle as the Swiss Guards at European courts 
and the Oriental Janissaries, whose fidelity is in 
proportion to their freedom from local ties and 
interests. His Philistine mercenaries proved them¬ 
selves worthy of David’s confidence by standing by 
him amidst the troubles occasioned by Absalom, 
Sheba, and Adonijah (2 R 15 1S 20 7 , 1 K i 3S ). While 
some have confined the existence of this bodyguard 
to the reign of David, others have found traces of 
it down to the close of the Judiean kingdom. The 
mention of the Carites in 2 K 11 is in favour of the 
latter view. It was the officers of the Carians and 
the foot-guards that enabled Jehoiada to accom¬ 
plish the overthrow of Athaliah, and the installa¬ 
tion of Jchoash as king. So in 1 Iv 14‘ Jb we read 
of guards who accompanied the king when he 
visited the sanctuary, and from 2 Iv ll 4fr * it is 
evident that the royal bodyguard formed also the 
guard of the temple. Is there any reason to con¬ 
clude that these guards were foreign mercenaries'! 
W. It. Smith adduces two passages from OT to 
prove their identity with the Cherethites and 
Pelethites. Zeph l y speaks of men connected with 
the court who were clad in foreign garb, and who 
leaped over the threshold, and filled their masters’ 
house with violence and deceit. Smith finds here 
an allusion to the Philistine custom of leaping 
over the threshold of the sanctuary (1 S 5°); but 
others deny the validity of his argument, and make 
‘ leaping over the threshold ’ simply a name for house¬ 
breaking,* while those who are clothed in foreign 
garb are Israelites who ape foreign customs. Be 
this as it may, Smith’s other OT reference seems to 
be conclusive. In Ezk 44 cfr - there is a bitter com¬ 
plaint that uncircumcised foreigners were permitted 
to keep guard in the sanctuaiy, and to discharge 
functions which the prophet would henceforth 
confine to the Levites. Who can these be except 
the guards referred to in 2 K 11 ? This conclusion 
is strengthened if Smith is right in his conjec¬ 
ture that prior to the time of Ezekiel the king’s 

uards slaughtered the animals provided by the 

ing for the temple, or intended for the royal 
table. As he points out, the Heb. designation for 
captain of the guard is D’rgun m = chief of the 
slaughterers {of cattle). ‘ The bodyguard were 
also the royal butchers, an occupation not deemed 
unworthy of warriors in early times’ (W. R. Smith, 
OTJC 2 p. 202, n.; cf. Kittel, Hist, of Heb. ii. 
153n., 164; Driver, Text of Sam. 172, 267). 

J. A. Sf.ldik. 

CHERITH (nn? Vn;).—The brook by which Elijah 
lived (1 K 17 3,6 ) was ‘before Jordan,’ i.e., accord¬ 
ing to familiar usage, on the E. of Jordan. Elijah 
‘was of the inhabitants’ (or ‘sojourners,’ RV) of 
Gilead, or according to the LX}v ‘ of Tishbeli of 
Gilead,’ and would be well acquainted with the 
hiding-places of that country. If the ‘Ravens’ 
(D' 3 -]V) were an Arab tribe, as many believe (see 
()RKB), it must have been well to the E. where 
they pastured their flocks. The popular identifica¬ 
tion of the brook Chcrith with the ]Vady Kelt 
between Jerus. and Jericho is unwarranted. 

A. Henderson. 

CHERUB.— A proper name (Ezr 2 n9 , Neh 7 61 ); one 
of the places from which certain families, on the 
return from Babylon, failed to prove their register 
as genuine branches of the Israelite people. The 
name has been identified with the Chiripha of 
Ptolemy. See CiiARAATiiALAN. 11. E. Ryle. 

* In view of the Oriental roverence for the threshold, this 
seems an unlikely explanation. (See Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, p. 269 f.; ana for the Philistine custom, p. 116f.) 


- CHERUBIM (c';n 3 or o'jn?, x c P ov fl^ L ; sing- 
Xepovfi ).—By this name are denoted the winged 
creatures which, in the religious symbolism of OT, 
are not infrequently mentioned as attending upon 
the Most High, and as possessed of certain sacred 
duties in the court of the heavenly beings that 
surround the throne of God. 

What the Heb. conception of a ‘cherub’ was, 
does not appear at all certain. And if, as seems 
most probable, both name and thing were derived 
from a primitive stage of religious thought in W. 
Asia, this uncertainty in the lsraolitish writings 
admits of a natural explanation. For writers who 
were under the influence of the worship of J" would 
shrink from giving a description that might lend 
itself to obvious comparison with the idolatrous 
symbolism of other religions. 

i. In OT we find references to the cherubim 

(1) in the Israelite version of primitive myth; 

(2) in early Heb. poetry ; (3) in apocalyptic vision ; 
and (4) in the descriptions of the furniture and 
adornments of the ark, the tabernacle, and the 
tern pile. 

1. Gn 3 s4 ‘And he placed at the east of the 
garden of Eden the cherubim, and the flame of a 
sword which turned every way, to keep the way of 
the tree of life.’ The function of the cherubim 
here is to guard the approach to the sacred tree. 
The number of the cherubim appointed for this 
duty is not mentioned ; nor is it stated, as is 
usually supposed, that each of the cherubim bore 
in bis liana a flaming sword. We are only told 
that a sword with darting flames was entrusted 
to them for the purpose of keeping the way. 

It has been natural to compare with these 
guardian, or sentinel, ‘ cherubim ’ the monster 
winged bulls with human heads which stood at the 
entrance of Assyr. palaces and temples. M. Ee- 
norinant having suggested, on the authority of a 
talismanic inscription, that kirubu was an Assyr. 
name in use for the steer-god, the temptation to 
connect the cherubim of Gn 3 with tlic Assyr. 
figures was almost irresistible. But this use of 
kirubu is questionable; the cherubim in our 
passage are not limited to two ; there is no mention 
of a gate of Paradise; and the function of the 
cherubim is evidently primarily connected with 
the sword, which, to judge from the description, 
is probably intended to denote lightning. 

2. l’s IS 10 (--2 S 22 11 ) ‘And lie rode upon a 
cherub, and did fly.’ In the context of this 
poetical description, the Psalmist describes the 

J lower of J" as manifested in the thunderstorm. 
I" ib represented in flight through mid-air, borne 
up upon the wings of a cherub, while the light¬ 
nings flash before Him (‘at the brightness before 
him,’ v. n ). The cherub appears to be the mighty 
winged spirit of the storm,—on whose back J" 
Himself is seated. He is the personification of the 
swift storm-cloud that sweeps down as upon eagles’ 
i wings. .1" is carried by the cherub, as the Indian 
god Vishnu by Garuda, and as Oceanus by the 
grilfin (A'seh. Prom. 395). 

3. In the prophetical writings of Ezekiel we 
have two allusions to the cherubim. (1) In Ezk 28 14 
‘ Thou wast the anointed cherub that ooveroLh ; 
and I set thee so that thou wast upon the holy 
mountain of God ; thou hast walked up and down 
in the midst of the stones of fire.’ Here the 
prophet compares ‘the Prince of Tyre’ to one of 
the chosen attendants upon God, a cherub whose 
wings, as in the Holy of Holies, shaded the mercy- 
seat, one whose abode was in the holy mountain, 
and one who there walked among the flashing 
lightnings that surrounded the Divine Presence. 
A ‘cherub,’ according to this account, abides in 
the sacred precincts of the Most High, and round 
about him play the thunderbolts. The idea of the 
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thundercloud is combined with that of heavenly 
guardianship. 

(2) The imagery employed by the same prophet 
in the Vision of the Cherubim (Ezk 10) is very 
obscure, and introduces a much more complex idea. 
The prophet recognises them as identical with ‘ the 
living creatures that I saw under the God of Israel 
bv the river Chebar’ (10 2W ), referring to the vision 
of ‘the chariot* in ch. 1. These were four in 
number (lo 10 ); they had each four faces, ‘the face 
of a cherub, a man, a lion, and an eagle’ ( 14 ), and 
‘four wings’ ( 21 ). As one of their faces was that 
of ‘ a cnerub,’ and the prophet on seeing them 
‘ knew that they were cherubim ’ ( 20 ), the shape of a 
‘cherub’ as of a fabulous creature must have been 
well known through popular representations (cf. 
1 K 7 2H ). Unfortunately, the prophet’s description 
throws no further light upon their shape. But pre¬ 
sumably it must have resembled that of an ox (cf. 
Ezk l 10 ). lie tells us that the ‘glory of the Lord’ 
rested above ‘ the cherubim’ (IQ 10 ) ; that their pro¬ 
gress was straight forward ( 22 ); while they moved 
not with wings only, but with whirling wheels, and 
burning lire was between them ( 6 - 7 ). We have the 
thought of the thunderstorm connected with their 
appearance in Ezk l 4 ; the noise of their wings 
(l 2 *) suggests the thunder; lire and lightning 
attend them (l 13 ). 

Altogether, this description, though much more 
complex and involved than any that has been sug¬ 
gested by the previous passages which we have con¬ 
sidered, presents no sort of contradiction to them. 
In all probability it represents an elaboration, in 
accordance with the general style and character¬ 
istics of Ezekiel’s literary work, of the older and 
simpler conception. The ‘ cherub,’ as one of the 
powers of heaven, in poetry impersonated the 
storm-clouds that do J"’s bidding; in Ezekiel’s 
vision there are four such ‘ cherubim,’ correspond¬ 
ing to the four quarters of the sky. In poetry, J" 
had ridden on the cherub; in the vision the 
cherubim not only flew, but moved on wheels, 
supporting the glory of J". In poetry the light¬ 
nings flashed before the cherub; in the vision 
there is lire between the cherubim, and * the 
living creatures ’ ran and returned as the appear¬ 
ance of a flash of lightning. 

4. The representation of the ‘cherubim’ occu¬ 
pied an important place in Heb. sacred art. (1) 
The figures of two ‘ cherubim ’ were placed on the 
mercy-seat of the ark (Ex 25 18 ' 21 ). Unfortunately, 
no minute account is given of their appearance. 
We are only told that tlieir wings lifted upwards, 
and were outspread so as to cover the ark, and 
that they were presented in a posture facing one 
another, but looking down upon the ark—an atti¬ 
tude to which wo may suppose the apostle makes 
reference in 1 P l 12 . They were composed of 
‘ wrought gold, ’ possibly hammered solia gold as 
opposed to plated gold. As the mercy-seat covered 
by their wings was only 3 ft. 9 in. (2^ cubits) 
long, the figures of the cherubim were quite 
small. 

(2) Figures of cherubim were introduced into 
tho veil or hanging screen which separated the 
lloly Placo from the Holy of Holies (Ex 26 81 ). It 
has commonly been considered that, as the way 
into the Holiest was through this curtain, the 
thought intended by theso representations of 
cherubim may have been similar to that expressed 
by the guardian cherubim who guarded ‘ tne way 
of the tree of life’ in Gn 3. 

(3) Solomon’s temple contained in its Holy of 
Holies two colossal cherubim, 10 cubits (or 15 ft.) 
high, made of olive wood and overlaid with gold. 
The wings of the cherubim were spread out, and 
measured 10 cubits from the extremity of one 
wing to the extremity of the other. The Holy of 


Holies was a cube of 20 cubits or 30 ft. ; and the 
two cherubim touched with their outer wings the 
wall on either side, while they touched one another 
with their outstretched inner wings. The whole 
span of their four wings was 20 cubits, equal to 
the width of the sanctuary. They each therefore 
stood at the same distance from one another as 
they did from the wall on either side (1 K fi 28 ' 28 ). 
From this description we should certainly infer 
that they had each only two wings. In 2 Ch 3 1 ’ 17 
the same general account is given of the ‘ cheru¬ 
bim ’ of ‘image-work’ in Solomon’s temple; but 
it is added that ‘ they stood on their feet, and 
their faces were toward the house,’ by which is 
probably meant, facing the entrance, it has been 
disputed whether the smaller cherubim which 
protected the mercy-seat of the ark were retained 
m Solomon’s temple. And it may be granted that 
the height of the Solomonic cherubim made it 
perfectly possible, but scarcely probable. 

(4) ‘ Cherubim ’ were introduced, along with 
‘palm-trees and open flowers,’ into the carved 
woodwork with which the walls and doors of the 
exterior and interior of the temple were adorned 
(1 K 6 29 - 82 - 80 ). In the description of the ‘brazen 
sea’ it is recorded that in the ornamentation there 
were figures of ‘ lions, oxen, and cherubim ’(IK 7 2H ). 

From these OT passages we can gather no pre¬ 
cise conclusion as to the shape and general figure 
of the cherub, according to Hebrew treatment in 
poetry and art. 11 had wings ; it stood on feet 
(2 Ch); its face was not that of a man, a lion, or 
an eagle (Ezk 10 14 ). It may have resembled an ox. 
But we are driven rather to suppose that its figure 
was an imaginary one, like that of a griffin or a 
dragon. 

Whether its name is of Sem. origin or not, is 
a disputed point (see below). There is not suffi¬ 
cient reason to doubt that the original idea belongs 
to the early childhood of Israel’s religion, and is 
thus related to similar conceptions in other races. 

The prominence given to the cherubim in the 
passages we have passed in review makes it very 
unlikely that they had been borrowed from other 
countries or foreign religions. For wo can hardly 
imagine the one representation of a living 
creature, which was permitted in the construction 
of the ark, the tabernacle, and the temple, to 
have been derived from an alien source. The fact 
that the making and designing of the cherubim is 
apparently recorded without any consciousness of 
the violation of the second commandment, is in 
itself an indication that tho conception of theso 
creatures belongs to an original national idea—tho 
superstitious element of which was destined to bo 
removed by the teaching of .1" worship. Thus the 
‘ cherub ’ survived as one of the traces of a Ileb. 
mythology, which was retained by the prophets 
because it represented pictorially the attributes of 
the majesty of the God of Israel, and was employed 
to express more vividly the means by which His 
glory is revealed to man. 

Besides the winged bulls familiar to us from the 
Assyr. remains, we come across many representa¬ 
tions of winged monsters and chimeras in the 
countries adjoining Palestine. Egyp. religious art 
is said to have borrowed from Syria tho figure of 
the Sefer, or Seref (cf. the Heb. ‘ seraph ’). Phccn. 
monuments contain representations of winged 
griffins guarding the sacred tree (cf. a white marble 
relief from Arados in the Museum of the Louvre). 
The famous monster represented on the tomb of 
Chuecu-hotep, an Egyp. king (c. B.c. 2100), gives 
us a leopard, from whose back issues a human 
head, with wings on either side of the neck. All 
these are attempts apparently to combine the 
attributes of strength and swiftness in animals 
with the intellect or man, in representation of the 
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* demon ’ spirits (see Pietschmann’s Gesch. dcr Phon - 
izier, nn. 176, 177). To this category belongs in all 
probability the earliest Heb. idea of the cherubim. 
Having been popularly associated with the thunder¬ 
cloud, their presence and form were transferred, 
in the language of Heb. poetry and vision, to the 
personal court and attendance of J", whose presence 
was proclaimed by the voice of thunder (ef. Ex 
19 16 , 1 S 12 17 , Ps 77 i8 ). They therefore bear a close 
analogy to the seraphim (Ts G), who personified the 
lightnings that surround the throne. Perhaps tiie 
two groups of attendant beings are referred to in 
PslOi 3 * 4 . 

The expression applied to J", He ‘ sitteth upon, 
or inhabiteth, the cherubim’ (D'anon utr), which 
we find in 2 K 19 15 , Ps 80 1 99 1 , Is 37 lfl , is not with¬ 
out difficulty. The rendering ‘ sitteth between 
the cherubim’is an explanation, not a transla¬ 
tion, of the original: nor does it give the full 
meaning of the words. To the Heb. poet the 
cherubim are not only the attendants of J", but 
the bearers and upholders of Ilis throne. The 
thunderclouds are the dark wings of these minis¬ 
ters of God. They bear Him up. And to this, which 
is the picture presented by the service of the mute 
forces of nature, there is an analogy presented 
by the service of God’s people. Hence the earthly 
correlative to ‘ thou that sittest upon the cheru¬ 
bim ’ is ‘ thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel’ 
(Ps 22 a , and see Cheyne’s note). 

In later .Jewish theology the cherubim take 
their place among the highest angels of heaven. 
Thus Enoch speaks of the court of the palace of 
heaven. ‘Its ceiling was like the path of the 
stars and lightnings, with fiery cherubim between 
in a transparent heaven’ (xiv. 11, ed. Charles). Of 
the throne he says, ‘ Its circuit was as a shining 
sun and the voice of cherubim ’ (xiv. 18, ed. 
Charles). Speaking of the host of heaven, he 
mentions * Gabriel, one of the holy angels, who is 
over Paradise, and the serpents, and the cheru¬ 
bim’ (xx. 7, ed. Charles); and in another passage 
he speaks of ‘ all the host of the heavens, and all 
the holy ones above, and the host of God, the 
cherubim, seraphim, and ophanim, and all the 
angels of power, etc. (lxi. 10, ed. Charles). Cf. ‘ and 
round about were seraphim, cherubim, and oph¬ 
anim : these arc they who sleep not, and guard 
the throne of His glory’ (lxxi. 7, ed. Charles). 
Tho Jews regarded them as supernatural beings, 
without attempting to define them. Josephus, 
speaking of the cherubim in the temple, says none 
could tell or even guess what they were like (rds 
88 Xtpovfitis ovbels bxoial rives 9jirav elxeiv ov88 eUdfrcu 
dvvarai, Ant . VIII. iii. 3). Philo, referring to tho 
cherubim over the ark, mentions that in the 
opinion of some they represented the two hemi¬ 
spheres (so Philo himself, Do Cherub. § 7) ; but his 
own preference was to identify them with the two 
most ancient and supreme attributes of the Al¬ 
mighty—the power of creating, and the power of 
ruling (8yu 88 etxoipi SrfXodaOai 8t' vxovoiuv rds 
xpea^vrdras Kal dvurdru 8do rod "0 pros Swdpeis ri\v 
rt xoitjtik^p Kal fiaaCKiKhv. ’Opop,dferai 88 rj fi8v 
TotrjriK^j 8dvapis at 'nod debs, KaO ’ fjp 807]Ke Kal 8irolyae 
Kal 8ieKb<rpr}<re r68e rb ira v' y 88 (3a<rt\iKT] Kupios , y tup 
yepopdvup Apx^t Kal <tvp Si/cy (3e(3alus 8xiKparet , Vit. 
Mos. iii. 8, ed. Mangey, ii. 150). 

ii. In NT they are spoken of in the Ep. to the 
Hebrews in connexion with the ark, * above it the 
cherubim of glory overshadowing the mercy-seat ’ 
(He 9®), where tne expression, ‘the cherubim of 
glory,’ conveys the special thought of created 
beings ministering to the manifestation of the 
divine glory. In the Apoc. they are represented as 

* living creatures,’ four in number, full of eyes, 
standing in the midst of the throne, and round 
about tne throne of God (Rev 4 8 * 7 ). From this 


description it is difficult to understand their exact 
position. But presumably tho words are intended 
to convey the picture of the four ‘ living animals ’ 
upholding the throne, ami facing outwards towards 
the four quarters of heaven, and the scene is de¬ 
rived from Ezekiel’s vision. 

Rabbinic theology regarded the cherubim as 
youthful angels, but also as those who were ad¬ 
mitted into the special group of spirits attending 
the throne of God. The ‘ living creatures* support 
the throne at rest; the cherubim bear the glory 
of God as it passes through heaven (cf. Weber, 
Altsynag. Paldst. Theolog. 163, 164). There is a 
strange passage in the treatise Chagigali (13b, i. 25) 
which has reference to the cherubim, and the 
passages in Ezk 1 and 10. The passage concludes, 

‘ What is the meaning of cherub? R. Abohu 
said, It is equivalent to a growing child. For 
so in Babylon a young child is called Baby a. 
II. Papa said to Abohu, But, as it is written, 
'fhe first face was the face of the cherub, ami 
the second face was the face of a man, and the 
third the face of a lion, and the fourth the face 
of an eagle, this shows that the face of a cherub 
is the same as the face of a man. There are 
large faces, and there are small faces’ (see trans¬ 
lation by Streane, pp. 73, 74). 

iii. It remains to mention the various deriva¬ 
tions which have been <;iven of the word. (1) As 
has been mentioned above, it was derived from 
the Assyr. kirubn; but apparent ly considerable 
uncertainty hangs over this derivation. (2) Renouf 
{PSBA, 1884, p. 193) conjectured that it was de¬ 
rived from the Egyp. xeref. (3) Gesenius con¬ 
nected it with a Syr. word meaning ‘ strong.’ 
(4) Others have suggested another Syr. word 
meaning ‘ to plough.’ It is difficult to resist the 
impression that the word must have a common 
origin with ypd\p, ‘griffin,’ ‘hippogriir.* 

But, for the present, the etymology of the word 
must be considered doubtful. The explanations 
which were given of tho name by the Fathers 
may be illustrated by the following. 

Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 240 : 808Xei 88 rb 6vop,c 
tup x^pov^l/x 8tjXovp ataOyaiv xoXX'/jp. 

Theodoras ap. Theodoret, Quwst. in Gen. iii. : 
ciXXd x e povf3lp xaXet xav rb 8warbv' ovrus X8yei, 6 Kad^j- 
pevos 8x1 tup x e P ov Plp t dvrl rod 6 8 war us (3a criXevup, 
Kal, 8 x8(3tj 8x 1 x e P 0V ftlf i Kal 8xerda0i), avrl rod, perd 
xoXXijs xapey8vero rijs Swdpeus. 

Jerome, Comm, in Is. lib. iii. cap. vi. : In 
septuagesimo nono psalino legimus: Qui sedes 
super cherubim manifestare ; qui in nostra lingua 
interpretantur srientiw multitudo. Unde et Domi- 
nus m aurigm modum super cherubim aperte 
sedere ostenditur. ... In ciierubim ergo ostendi- 
tur Doininus ; in seraphim ex parte ostenditur, ex 
parte celatur. 

Augustine, Knarrat. in Ps 79 a [Eng. 80 1 ]: Qui 
sedes super cherubim. Cherubim sedes est gloriae 
Dei, et interpretatur Plenitudo scientioe. Ibi sedet 
Deus in plenitudine scientue. Licet intelligamus 
cherubim sublimes esse codorum potestates atque 
virtutes; tamen si vis, eris cherubim. Si enim 
Cherubim sedes est Dei, audi quid dicat Scriptura: 
Anima justi sedes est sapientim. 

Didymus Alexandrin., Expos. inPs 79 [Eng. 80]: 
Ka Oif)pepos 88 8x1 tup x € P ov ^P> 6 Ki'/pibs 8<rriv, us 8v r<£ 
8IeKi3)X xapLararai. ’E^^crat 88 rots 8 p rois fuois odaiP, 
rerevxbt rt radrijs rrjs xpocnjyoplas dxb rijs xpoaovays 
adroit aoeplas. II Xijdos ydp yvdocrews 8pprjP€xjerai rd 
X'povpifi. 

These patristic explanations seem to go back to 
Philo’s statement that the Greek meaning of 
* cherubim ’ was ‘ much knowledge,’ A xarplq. ply 
yXurry xpoaayopederai xzp ov fiLp, u>s 88 Ap "KXXt;*'** 
etxotev, ixlyipuais kolI 8xtcrr^pri xoXX^ ( Vit. Mos. lib. 
iii. § 8; Mangey, ii. 150). 
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Litkratukr.— The subject is extensively discussed in the 
standard works on the Theology of the OT, by Oehler, Smend, 
Schultz, Dillmann ; and on tne Archaeology, by Nowack and 
Bonzinger. See also Oheyne’s * Excursus r in vol. ii. of his 
Isaiah, and his Notes on the word in Com. on Psalms. 

H. E. Kyle. 

CHESALON (|'i l ?93).— Near Kiriath-jearim on the 
border of Judah, Jos 15 10 . Now the village Kesla 
on the hill N. of Kiriath-jearim. See SlVP vol. 
ii. sheet xvii. It is noticed in the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Chasalon) as a large village in 
the Jerus. district. C. K. Conder. 

CHESED —One of the sons of Nahor and 

Mileah (Gn 22 aa J). He is obviously here intro¬ 
duced into the genealogy of the Terahites as the 
presumptive forefather of the Casdim (d'^s) or 
Chaldaeans. This probably represents a different 
tradition from that in P, where Ur of the Chaldees 
(i.e. Casdim) is spoken of as the dwelling-place 
of Terah (Gn 11), Nahor’s father. 

It is noticeable that the eldest of the brothers of 
Chesed is Uz, and that in Job 1 the Casdim (trans¬ 
lated Chahkeans) are found invading the territory 
of Uz. Gn 22 al * probably represent, in the terms 
of genealogy, the supposed kinship of allied clans 
who dwelt in Mesopotamia. The Hob. tradition 
gives the names of tribes identified with various 
localities on the borders of the plain of Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 11. E. Kyle. 

CHESIL (H?), Jos 15 30 .—The LXX reads Bethel, 
probably for Betlml, as in the parallel passage, 
Jos 19 4 , and S'p-j of MT is prob. a textual error. 
(So Oxf'. llcb. Lex. and Sicglried-Stade.) 

CHEST. - 1. In order to defray the cost of certain 
repairs of the temple, the priest Jelioiada placed in 
the court (our authorities are not agreed as to the 
exact location ; cf. 2 K 12 9 < Ut b 10) , 2 Ch 24 8 , with 
LXX in each case) a chest (f’nK), in the lid (llcb. 
door) of which a hole had been bored, for the 
reception of the offerings of the worshippers, as 
recorded 2 K 12*“- 9 ioi>. 3fr > (LXX ja/Swrfo, Vulg. 
gazophylacium ), and, with variations, 2 Ch 24° a ‘* 
(* y\w<JoiKoixov , area). The ark (of the covenant) is 
also invariably denoted by pt?, either alone or 
with qualifications (see Ark i.). So, too, the coffin 
in which Joseph’s mummy was placed (Gn 50* G ). 
The feature common to all three is the rectangular 
shape; the first two certainly, the third most 
probably, were of wood. VXoxrcrbKoyov, used by the 
oXX translator of Chron. as a synonym of ki(1u)t6s, 
is freq. employed by the later Gr. translators as the 
rendering of pis in all the three applications given 
above, as by Aquila in Gn 50* G , where the so-called 
Targ. of Jonathan also renders NDpota. Jos. 
further uses it (Ant. vi. i. 2) to denote the ‘ coffer ’ 
(EV, 1 S 0 sff -) or small chest in which the 
Phil. princes deposited the golden mice, while in 
NT it is applied to the cash-box of which Judas 
Iscariot had charge (Jn 12 6 13- y ). In the temple 
of Herod, 13 chests stood in the court of the 
women, to receive the various kinds of money gifts, 
in shape resembling a trumpet (if the treatise 
Shekalim vi. 5 may be trusted), wide at the bottom 
but gradually narrowing towards the top, hence 
called n’ns'itf. It was into one of these chests that 
the widow cast her slender offering (Mk 12 41 , 
Lk 21 1 ). 

2. In AV and ItV we find in Ezekiel’s inventory 
(27 24 ) of the merchandise of Tyre ‘ chests (OM}a) of 
rich apparel, bound with cords and made of cedar.’ 
But the sense ‘chests’ for this word is without 
sufficient support (see comm, of Cornill, Davidson, 
Smend), and the w ord rendered ‘ made of cedar ’ 
must mean ‘strong, durable,’ so that we should 
probably render 4 cloths of cords twined and 
durable.’ A. K. S. Kennedy. 


CHESTNUT ^ TREE (pony ' armdn , rXdravot, 

platanus). — 'Arm6n is mentioned twice in OT ; 
once as one of the trees in which Jacob ‘pillod 
white strakes ’ (Gn 30 37 ), and set them before the 
tlocks at the watering troughs, and again as one of 
the trees with which the cedar of Lebanon, sym¬ 
bolical of Assyria, is compared (Ezk 31 8 ). The 
chestnut tree, which is the rendering of the Rabbis 
and of AV, is not indigenous in any part of 
Syria and Pal., and does not succeed in cultivation. 
It has probably never grown there except as an 
exotic. The plane tree of LXX, Vulg., and ItV, 
Platanus Onentalis, L., on the contrary, grows 
everywhere by, and in, watercourses, and is one 
of the finest trees of the country. It has a trunk 
which is often 6 to 10 ft. in diameter, and 60 to 
100 ft. high, spreading branches, and large palmate- 
lobed leaves. The moncecious flowers are in 

f iendulous, spherical heads, the fertile becoming as 
arge as a small walnut. The name 'armCn signi¬ 
fies naked, and probably refers to the fact that 
the outer layers of bark scale off as in the 
Eucalyptus globulus, leaving a smooth surface. 
When peeled, it w ould leave a white streak. Plane 
trees grow f in Mesopotamia. Chestnut trees do 
not. There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
'armdn is the plane tree. It is called in Arab. dilb. 
In Sir 24 14 wisdom is compared to a plane tree 
by the w r ater. G. E. Post. 

CHESULLOTH (n’lVopn), Jos 19 18 .—The same as 
Chisloth-tabor, Jos 19 13 . A place on the border 
of Zebulun. Now the ruin of I/csdl at the foot 
of the Nazareth hills, in the fertile plain W. 
of Tabor. In the 4th cent. A.D. ( Onomasticon, s.v. 
Chasalath) the site w r as known as near Tabor, but 
it w r as also wrongly identified with Achshaph (see 
Onomasticon, s.v. Acsaph and Achaseloth). The 
ruin is chiefly remarkable for a cemetery of tombs 
apparently mediaeval. See SWP vol. i. sheet v. 

C. It. CONDER. 

CHETH or HETH (n).— Eighth letter of Hob. 
alphabet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 8th part, each verse of w hich begins 
w T ith this letter. 

CHEZIB, Gn 38 5 .—See Aohzib. 

CHIDE.— To chide (past 1 chode’) is to wrangle ; 
then to scold or sharply rebuke; so Ps 103 8 ‘He 
will not always (an). Cf. Ps 18 18 , Pr. Bk. To 
chide with is to wrangle with one, have an alterca¬ 
tion with one; so (in 31 :i,i ‘Jacob was wroth, and 
chode with Laban,’ Ex 17 aftu (RV ‘strive’), Nu 20 3 , 
Jg 8 1 (all nn). Chiding as subst. occurs Ex I7 7 
‘ because of the c. of the children of Israel’ (an, 
KV ‘striving’). J. Hastings. 

CHI DON ()Ys). —The name acc. to 1 Ch 13 9 of 
the threshing-floor where Uzzah was struck dead 
for rashly touching the ark (see IJZZAH). In 2 S (i® 
the name is given as Nacon, which Budde con¬ 
siders to be a less probable reading. No locality has 
ever been identified with either name. The view' has 
been advanced that C. is the name, not of a place, 
but of the proprietor of the threshing-floor, and 
attempts have been made to identify him with 
Araunah or Oman the Jebusite. (See further 
Driver and Wellh. on 2 S 6 0 .) R. M. Boyd. 

CHIEF.— i. In old Eng. as in modern, ‘chief’ 
was both a subst. and an adj.; but in AV (though 
it is the tr. of some tw enty Heb. words, all substs.) 
it is seldom if ever a substantive. The Oxf. Ena. 
Diet, quotes as a subst. the occurrence of ‘ c.’ in Is u 
3 80 ana Ps 105 38 ; but even these are not certain 
instances. If ‘c.’ were a subst. in Nu 3 30 , then 
in 3 W ‘ Eleazar shall be chief over the chief of the 
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Levites,’ the pin. would be used, ‘ over the chiefs' 
(Q’N'fc'j, RV ‘ princes ’), there being no example of 
the sing, used for the plural. It is prob. that ‘ e.’ is 
an adj. with ‘men’ understood. In I J s 105 38 ‘He 
smote also all the firstborn in the land, the c. of 
all their strength,’ the lieb. (nv*o, lit. ‘ beginning,’ 
the common word for ‘ lirst-fruits’) is the same as 
in Am 6 1 ‘ c. of the nations ’ and 6 8 ‘ the c. oint¬ 
ments,’ where the word is clearly an adj. in the 
one case, and probably in the other. Cf. Lk li lfl 
‘the c. of the devils’ {fipxuv, RV ‘prince’), with 
14 1 * one of the c. Pharisees ’ (dpx^r, 11V ‘ one of 
the rulers of the IV). Ilence when ltV gives 
‘ chiefs ’ for AV * chief,’ as * the chiefs of the 
Levites ’ 2 Ch 35 9 , ‘ the chiefs of the priests ’ 36 u , 
Ezr 8 24, 10 5 , it introduces a pin. not found in 

A V, and a word of doubtful application. 

ii. ‘Chief’ is given as tr. of 1. ro'sh, ‘head,’ 
esp. in the phrase ‘ c. of the fathers’ (RV ‘heads 
of the fathers’ houses ’), on which see Ryle on Ezr 
l 5 and art. Family. In Ezk 38 2 * 3 39 1 ro'sh is 
taken by RV as a proper name, Rosh (wli. sec). 
2. K6hcn , ‘priest,’ referring to David’s sons (2 S 
8 18 ) and to Ira the Jairite (20 26 ), is mistranslated 
*c. ruler’ (RV ‘priest’), after the gloss of the 
Chronicler (l Ch 18 17 ). See Driver, Notes on 
Samuel , on 2 S 8 18 and art. Priests. 3. In Pr 1G'- 8 
’alliiph (^'i‘?x, fr. [qSaJ cleave to) is tr. ‘chief friends,’ 
evidently from a recollection that ' alliiph also 
means ‘ duke ’ of Edom throughout Gn 36, and in 
Ex 15 18 , 1 Ch l 61 * 62 * ° 8,54 ; and in Zee 12 a * 6 ‘ gover¬ 
nor’ (RV ‘chieftain’). Rut in the latter sense 
'alliiph is best taken from ’ eleph (^.v), ‘ a thousand,’ 
that is, ‘ leader of a thousand,’ ‘ chiliarch.’ Dr. 
Murray {Oxf. Eng. Dirt.) thinks this passage in 
Pr (16 28 ‘ a whisperer separateth c. friends ’) has sug¬ 
gested the Scot. * chief ’^intimate, as * They’re 
very c. wi’ ane anither.’ 4. Tn Is 14 a ‘ [llell] 
stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the c. ones 
of the earth,’the Heb. for ‘ c. ones’ is 'altudim 
(onwH), lit. ‘ lie-goats,’ here as the leaders of the 
flock ; Cheyne (after Kay), ‘ bell-wethers.’ See 
Cheyne in loc. t and cf. Zee 10 8 . 

iii. In NT ‘chief’ renders dpxw (Lk 11 1B RV 
‘prince,’ 14 1 RV ‘ruler’); ijyovfjievoi, leaders (Ac 
15 22 ); and irptiro s, first frequently. In Ac 16 12 
‘ Philippi, which is the c. city of that part of 
Macedonia,’ chief c.ity- capital,"metropolis (cf. 1 Ti 
subscr.); but it is a mistrans., for Amphipolis 
was the c. city of that part of M., Thessalonica 
being the c. city of the whole province. Here 
t rpuros must mean ‘ first,’ that is, first to be reached 
in the direction St. Paul came: RV ‘a city of 
M., the first of the district.’ For Chief Priest 
see Priest ; and for ‘ Chief of Asia,’ Ac 19 31 
4 certain of the c. of Asia’ (’ Aa-iapxrjs, RV ‘ chief 
officers of Asia,’ KVm ‘ Asiarchs’), see Asiarcii. 

iv. When c. lost its obsol. sense of supreme, and 
was weakened into ‘ leading ’ (cf. Am 6 8 ‘ anoint 
themselves with the chief ointmentschoice), 
comparison became possible. ‘ Chiefer ’ is not 
found in AV, but ‘ chiefest ’ occurs l S 2 2 » 9 22 21 7 , 
2 Ch 32 33 , Ca 5 10 , 2 Mac 13 16 , Mk HP 4 , 2 Co ll fl 12 11 
(both ‘very chiefest,’ Gr. vnepMav), 1 Ti subscr. 

J. Hastings. 

CHILD, CHILDREN (n^ f is).— 1 The lleb. lan¬ 
guage has a rich variety of words adapted to the 
different stages by which infancy passes into man¬ 
hood and womanhood. This wealth of description 
indicates the importance of what is described. No 
word in the Bible contains so much of God’s good¬ 
ness and human happiness as is found wrapped up 
in the word ‘child.’ Most of these associations 
are common to the human family everywhere and 
in all ages; some are Oriental, a few are special 
to Israel. (See Birthright, Circumcision, Re¬ 
demption.) 

1. Children as gifts of God and tokens of divine 
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favour .—The desire to possess children has always 
been a marked feature of Oriental life. Rachel 
spoke as the mother of her people when she cried, 
‘Give me children, or else 1 die’ (Gn 30‘). This 
desire gives their chief value to the tombs of saints 
and the superstitious shrines of modern Syria. 
The petition always carries with it a vow to uo or 
give something in honour of the saint appealed to. 
In the same way, but with a wiser devotion, 
Hannah went to the tabernacle of God, and after¬ 
wards named her child Samuel (‘God hath heard ’), 
and surrendered him to the Lord’s service (l S l u - 20 ). 
To this devout recognition is due the fact that 
while many names, such as Isaac, Manasseh, Moses, 
Iclmbod, were suggested by somo incident or 
anxiety of the hour, and names of females were 
often taken from objects of beauty in nature, such 
as Deborah, Esther, Rhoda, many others con¬ 
tained the name of God, or an attribute of God, as 
Elimelech, Athaliah, etc. So among the Arabs 
we have Shikri (‘my gratitude’), Saladin {$<ddh- 
ed’dm ‘virtue of religion ’h’Abd-ul-Hnmid (‘servant 
of the Blessed’), Na'amat-Ullah (‘grace of God’). 
For the same reason, Oriental feeling is rather 
against the observance of birthdays, as it seems to 
turn the sense of favour into an occasion of feasting. 
Tn a life so full of uncertainties, it has always 
seemed safer to be humbly thankful for a gil t than 
to appear elated by a possession. Nothing is more 
dreaded or disliked by an Oriental parent than to 
have a child’s healthy or beautiful appearance com¬ 
mented upon without thanks being expressed to 
God in the same breath. The mention of the 
divine name is understood to avert the curse of the 
evil eye. Children are * tho heritage of the Lord’ 
(Ps 127 3 ), and in Arabic salutation they are referred 
to as ‘ the guarded ones.’ 

2. Parental and filial affection. —Child-life has 
always been the great emblem of what appeals to 
human affection and responds to it. with the 
young, love, that in the ordinary lives of men is 
often the hireling of selfish interests, is always a 
free and independent instinct. The child’s natural 
assurance that it must be so with all, appears amid 
sordid commonplaces and surrendered ideals as a 
remembrancer of Eden, and a type of what the 
kingdom of God is meant to be (Mt 18 2 19 14 ). The 
Bible is throughout a book for the families of men, 
and linds the fulfilment of all its teaching in tho 
life of the Sinless Man. Its references, especially to 
child-life, are so simple and realistic that in read¬ 
ing them one forgets the antiquity of the narra¬ 
tive. The Land is hero in very close affinity with 
the Book, for tho strength of the family affections 
is the brightest feature of Oriental life. The infant 
in tho ark of bulrushes cries like a child of to-day 
on beholding the strange face of his deliverer 
(Ex 2°). Again, in 2 K 4 19 we have a child’s re¬ 
peated cry of pain, the instinctive appeal to the 
father, and the resource of a mother’s comforting 
and care. Isaiah takes note of the first words a 
child learns to lisp (Is 8 4 ), and Naaman’s flesh be¬ 
comes ‘like the flesh of a little child’ (2 K 5 14 ). 
Solomon reveals his own wisdom in revealing the 
strain that could be put upon the love even of a 
degraded mother. David cries over his rebellious 
yet still beloved son, * Would God that I had died 
for thee !’ (2 S 18 33 ). The cruelty to their infants 
was one of the experiences that made it impossible 
for the captives to forget Jerusalem (Ps 137 9 ). 
Such an experience was in its turn tho worst thing 
that could happen to the oppressors of Israel 
(Nah 3 10 ). The transmission of suffering to the 
innocent of the third and fourth generations was 
one of the mightiest intimidations of the moral 
law (Ex 34 7 ). Hagar could not bear to sit alone 
and watch the last unconscious movements of her 
dying child (Gn 21 16 ). ‘ When my children were 
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about mo’ (Job 29 5 ), was a touching summary of 
vanished happiness. Amos, seeking to picture the 
day of ruin that Israel was precipitating by whole¬ 
sale corruption, could find nothing more expressive 
of all that was bleak and bitter and unbearable 
than ‘ the mourning of an only son’ (Am 8 10 ). 

It was in such a prepared cradle of family ex¬ 
perience, with its tenderest ties of affection, and 
lolds of life’s sweetness and sorrow, that the gospel 
of the unexpected and unspeakable gift was laid. 
‘He gave Ids only-begotten Son’ (Jn 3 1({ ); ‘Ho 
spared not his own SoiC (Ko 8 32 ). 

3. The importance of the parental position .— 
Mingled witn the natural affection of parents to¬ 
wards their children, was the fact that their posses¬ 
sion meant increase of dignity, influence, and 
wealth. This is shown in the preference for male 
children. In the home-circle, daughters might be 
as affectionate and as much beloved as sons, but 
in the expansion and continuance of the family 
name, in the holding of property, the acquisition 
of wealth, and generally with regard to worldly 
prosperity, sons and not daughters were the 
precious gifts of God. The former especially were 
the olive-shoots springing up from the roots of the 
parent stem (Ps 12S 3 ). Hence the forfeiture and 
reproach connected with childlessness, and the 
rejoicing over a man-child born into the world. 
In Syria the paternal position is so important 
that the father usually ceases to be called by his 
own name, and receives that of his firstborn son, 
as Abu-Yuseph (‘ father of Joseph ’). If a middle- 
aged man has no son, courtesy often gives him a 
fictitious paternity, and styles him Abu-'Abdullah 
(‘father of’Abdullah’). The son might also bo 
known by the father’s name as a sort of surname. 
Thus David’s full name was David Jesse, or ben- 
Jesse (‘son of Jesso’). It was quite unusual for 
the son to receive in circumcision the name of the 
father until late in Israel’s history (see Gray, Heh. 
Prop. Names , 2 lb). The father was still alive, 
and needed as yet no memorial, but a son often 
received the name of a grand-parent, to keep alive 
the name of the departed, ami with the name to 
inherit his gifts and graces of character. The later 
custom appears in Lk l n9 ‘They would have called 
him Zacharias, after the name of his father.’ The 
authority of the parents over their children, and 
over all arrangements for their welfare, was com¬ 
plete and far-reaching. One of the commandments 
was devoted to this relationship, and one of the 
death-penalties of the law of Moses was to meet 
the case of filial disobedience (Dt 2 l 2U ). Hence 
the solemnity of the charge against Israel (Is l 2 ), 
and the deep meaning of the confession, ‘ I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son’ (Lk 15 ,y ). 

4. Heredity. —Given a life with littlo change in 
its outward conditions, and with a law that con¬ 
trolled every detail of life, it followed that time 
would bo an intensilier of the parental features. 
Among the Arabs the epithet ‘dog’ has for its 
climax ‘son of a dog.’ As one of their proverbs 
states the problem, ‘If the father be onion and 
the mother garlic, how can there be sweet per¬ 
fume?’ When Saul asked the young slayer of 
Goliath, ‘ Whose son art thou, young man?’ (1 S 
17 M ), the question would not only reveal the family 
of David, nut also account in part for the courage 
he had shown. Hence the incriminations, * Ye are 
the children of them that killed the prophets ’ 
(Mt 23 31 ) ; * If ye were Abraham’s children, ye 
would do the works of Abraham ’ (Jn 8 3i> ); and tne 
defence, ‘ How can Satan cast out Satan ? ’ (Mk 3 a ). 
So Ezk 18 a , Ac 13 10 etc. 

5. Spiritual sense of father , son, brother. —The 
use of the word son in a fig. sense carries the three 
chief meanings of the literal use, namely, ( 1 ) affec¬ 
tion, ( 2 ) obedience, (3) likeness. By these signifi¬ 


cations we must interpret ‘sons of the Highest,* 
‘children of bclial,’ 4 son of peace—perdition—dis¬ 
obedience—the commandment.’ The new creature 
born of the Spirit receives new preferences and 
powers for the new life in Christ Jesus. St. Paul 
speaks of Timothy and Onesimus as his children ; 
and St. John finds his chief delight in the fact 
that his children walk in the truth. The Lord’s 
Prayer is an assemblage of all that the children 
should be and do and expect in order to please 
their Father in heaven. In the prohibition, ‘call 
no man your father upon the earth’ (Mt 23 y ), the 
allusion was most likely to a formality of ecclesi¬ 
astical homage, like the salutation ‘ Rabbi ’ of v. 8 . 
Among the Syrian Christians it is customary to 
salute the priest as Abihia (‘our father’). 

In the East the family is always reckoned from 
the standpoint of the chief or oldest representa¬ 
tive. Those whom he calls children are brethren. 
Thus the women of Bethlehem said, ‘ There is a 
child born to Naomi ’ (Ru 4 17 ). This custom gave a 
vital and alfectionate largeness of meaning to the 
word ‘brother.’ When Christians seek to realise 
the brotherhood that belongs to the society of the 
redeemed, the most elfectivc way is found to be a 
return to Bible thought and Oriental custom, 
namely, united service to the Head of the family, 
devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ. See also 
Family ; and for Children of God see God, 
Children of. G. M. Mackie. 

CHILEAB ( 2 x^ 9 ).—The second son of David by 
Abigail, the wife of Nahal the Cairnclite (2 S 3 3 ). 
Tn 1 Ch 3 1 he is called Daniel, while the LXX in 
Sam. has AaAowa, which is also given by A in 
1 Ch; but B reads Aa/m^X. Wellh. considers 
that 2 x ^9 is only a variant for 2 'i^, a bve-form of 
2 V 9 , and therefore not unsuitable tor a descendant 
of the house of Caleb. A comparison of the Heb. 
text, in which the last three letters of Chileab are 
repeated in the following word, favours the reading 
of the LXX, which would correspond to the Heb. 

or i.t^h (Delaiah), ef. I Ch 3 24 24 18 , Ezr 2 G0 = Neh 
7 G2 ,’ Neh G 10 , Jer 3G 12 * “ J. F. STENNING. 

CHI LION and Mahlon were the two sons of 
Elimelech and Naomi, Ephrathites of Bethlehem- 
judah, who migrated as a family into the country of 
Moab in consequence of a famine ‘ in the days when 
the judges judged ’ (Ru I 1 * a ). They married women 
of the Moabites, Mahlon marrying Ruth and 
Chilion Orpah (Ru 4 10 ), and after a sojourn of ten 
years in Moabite territory died there. (Chilion- 
p’S? ‘wasting away’ = KeXaiuji/, XfXatwv, LXX B. 
Mlahlon = pSnp ‘ sickly’ = MaaXa>i', LXX, Mahalon , 
Vulg., as if the Heb. was originally read pSrp 
to connect the name with the hiph. ptep. of n^p.) 
Neither of these names occurs elsewhere in the 
Bible. Jesse is called an Ephrathite of Bethlehem- 
judah in 1 8 17 12 . The two names occur in varying 
order in Ru l 2 and 4 9 , so that no conclusion can 
be drawn as to which was the elder. The Targ. 
on 1 Ch 4 ast connects them with the Joash and 
Saraph of that passage. H. A. Redpath. 

CHILMAD (t?^ 9 ) occurs in Ezk 27 23 at the close 
of the list of nations that traded with Tyre. The 
name has been thought to be the Aram, form of 
Charmande, a town on the Euphrates mentioned 
by Xenophon {Anab. i. 5. 10 ). George Smith 
identified Chilmad with the modern Kalwfidha 
near Baghdad. The LXX reads Xapgdv, which is 
perhaps the prov. of Carmania in S. Persia. None 
of these conjectures has much probability. After 
Asshur (which there is no reason to suppose means 
anything else than Assyria) we should certainly 
expect a country rather than a town, and at the 
end of the list an important and well-known 
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country. The Targ. seems to have read "id'Sd 
(‘ all Media’). Hut the best suggestion, after all, 
is perhaps that of Joseph Kirnehi (adopted by 
Hitzig and Cornill), who reads the word 1 ^ 9 , 
explaining: ‘[Asshur etc. were] as those accus¬ 
tomed to come to thee with their merchandise.’ 
It is to be noted that the Heb. has no ‘ and ’ before 
Chilmad. The whole verse, however, shows traces 
of textual derangement. J. Skinner. 

CHIMHAM (dhd?, jnpp).—Probably the son (cf. 

I K 2 7 ) of Barzillai the Gileadite, who returned with 
David from beyond Jordan to Jerus. after the death 
of Absalom (2 S 19 81< -)- Acc. to Jer 41 17 {If ere Dnpp), C. 
would seem to have erected a caravanserai near 
Bethlehem for the beneiit of those travelling from 
Jerus. to Egypt; others suppose that the inn was 
named after him as the owner of the land, and 
infer that C. received some land near Bethlehem 
from David. See Barzillai. J. F. Stenning. 

CHIMNEY. —Tn IIos 1!P ‘ as the smoke out of 
the c.,’ the lleb. is 'flrubbah (a lattice, hence 
a latticed opening in a room whence the smoko 
escapes. But in 2 Es 6 4 fall] ‘c.’ is the tr. of Lat. | 
cammus, the very word from which c. comes; and 
the meaning is not the flue or vent, but the fire¬ 
place or oven, ‘ or ever the chimneys in Sion were 
hot’ (KV, after Syr., ‘or ever the footstool of 
Sion was established’). This is the oldest mean¬ 
ing of the word in Eng., and is found as late as 
Goldsmith. Cf. Milton, VAllegro, 111 — 

' Then lies him down the hibtmr fiend, 

And, stretch'd out all the chimney's length, 

Basks at the tire his lmiry strength.’ 

And Goldsmith, Deserted Village, 235— 

‘ While broken toa-cups, wisely kept for shew, 

Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CHINNERETH (rn: 5 ).— A city (Dt 3 17 , Jos ll 2 , in 
latter spelt Chinneroth, 19 3 '’) which gave its name 
to t he Sea of Chinnereth (Nu 34 11 , Jos 12 3 13 27 ), the 
OT designation of the Sea of Galilee. The site of 
the town is uncertain, but it follows Kakkath 
(probably Tiberias), and may have been in the 
plain of Gennesaret (cf. 1 K 15 20 ). 

G. K. CONDER. 

CHIOS {rj X/os) was a large island which formed 
part of the province of Asia, situated in the 
yEgean Sea oil the fonian coast, still called Scio 
(according to the Italian form), about 32 miles 
long from N. to S., and in breadth varying 
from 18 to 8 miles. It is separated from the 
mainland by a channel of varying width, which 
at its narrowest (about 5 miles across) is blocked 
by a group of small islands. The ship in which 
St. Paul sailed from Troas to Patara (on his 
way to Jerus.) passed through this channel as 
it sailed S. from Mityleno; and it anchored for 
a night on the Asian coast opposite the island, 
and thence struck across the open sea S. to 
Samos (Ac 20 16 ). The voyage of Herod by Rhodes, 
Cos, Chios, and Mitylene, towards the Black 
Sea, described by Jos. Ant. XVI. ii. 2, affords an 
interesting comparison with that of St. Paul. The 
channel is very picturesque. The chief city of the 
island, bearing the same name, is situated on 
its E. coast, towards the S. end, probably 
facing the point where St. Paul’s ship lay at 
anchor. The island is rocky (esp. in the broader 
N. part) and unproductive, except that it was 
famous for its wine, and its gum mastic has 
been a source of trade and profit both in ancient 
and in modern times. It was one of the seven 
places that claimed to be the birthplace of Homer; 
and a much stronger body of tradition speaks in 
favour of it than for any of the other claimants. 
Like Cnidus, Cos, Cyzicus, Ilium, Samos, Smyrna, 


Mitylene, and many other cities of the province 
Asia, C. had the rank of a free city, which im¬ 
plied merely that in certain respects it was ad¬ 
ministered according to native law, while other 
Asian cities were administered according to Rom. 
law. W. M. Ramsay. 

CHISLEY, AV Chisleu (i^p?, Sex^Xou B, 
Xa<rer]\ou A, Neh l 1 , XacreXeu Zee 7 1 ). See Time. 

CHISLON (pSp? ‘ strength,’ Xa< t\u>v). —Father of 
Elidad, Benjamin’s representative for dividing the 
land (Nu 34- 1 P). 

CHISLOTH-TABOR, Jos 19 ia .—See Ciiesullotii. 

CHITHLISH (t^n?), Jos lf»« in AV Kithlish.- 
A town in the Shephelah of Judah. The site is 
unknown. 

CHITTIM (1 Mac l 1 8 s ) for Kittim. 

GHIUN. —Notwithstanding the fact that both 
Luther and our AV have this word, it has con¬ 
tinued, even to our own time, to be an open question 
among English and German scholars whether |va 
is a common or a proper noun. If it were the 
former, it would signify the litter or pedestal on 
which the image of a deity was earned in cere¬ 
monial processions [see illustrations in Perrot and 
C hi pie z s Chaldtea and Assyria, i. 75, ii. 90]. 
Ewald maintained this view : ‘ p* 9 , gestellc, von r?n 
stellen mit dem ’ als zweitem Wurzellaute.’ V/. 
R. Smith, too, held that a ‘ pedestal ’ was meant 
( Prophets of Israel, p. 400). The balance of opinion, 
however, preponderates in the other direction. 
Chiun is obviously parallel to Siccuth (RV), or 
rather Saccxith (Assyr. Sak-kut ) : if the one 
is the name of a deity, so is the other. Moreover, 
it would be very strange if the prophet spoao or 
the litter rather than of the god carried on it. 
Ka-ai-va-nu (Schrader, KAT p. 443;* cf. SK 
1874, p. 327) is the Assyr. name of the planet and 
planetary deity Saturn, who was credited with 
malignant influences. In Arab, and Persian, Saturn 
is called by the same name. Rawlinson, Phoenicia, 
p. 26, speaking of the immigration of Phoenician 
gods into the Egyptian pantheon, says that this 
deity found his way there under the name Ken. 
The appositional phrase, ‘ your star-god,’ falls in 
perfectly with this interpretation. The evidence 
of the VSS is discordant. Atj. and Sym. have xioOv 
[Jer. says chion]. The LXX'Pai^dv, a corruption 
of Kcu0dv. The Targ. and Pesh. reproduce the 
Heb. The Arab, has llaphiina ; Vulg. imaginem. 

With regard to the sense of the only passage, 
Am 5 2C , where this deity is spoken of, there can be 
no doubt that it is a threat: ‘ But ye shall take up 
Sakkuth your king, and Kaiv&n [or Kfivfin] your 
star-god, your images which ye have made for 
yourselves, and I will cause you to go into exile.’ 
Wellhausen, Die Kl. Proph. p. 83, argues that this 
threat must be a later addition, seeing that the 
Israelites of Amos’ day were not chargeable with 
the worship of Assyr. gods. The form of the word 
has struck many students as anomalous. An 
ingenious explanation has recently been advanced. 
After adverting to the fact that its vocalisation is 
the same as that of Siccuth [nisp, p'p], Dr. C. C. 
Torrey says ; ‘It seems to me pretty certain that 
for the form of these two names in our present 
text wo are indebted to the misplaced wit or zeal 
of the Massoretes. It is the familiar trick of fitting 
the pointing of one word to the consonant skeleton 

* Schrader, In the above-cited passage, states that Sakkut it 
another name for Adar or Adrammelech, and that as A-tarm 
Father of Fato, bo Sak-kut=Head of Decision, both word* being 
of Aocadian-Sumerian origin. 
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of another, as in rnhs% ^b, n$h, and so on. In 
this case the pointing is taken from the word pptf 
shiqquz , “ a humiliation. ” ' J. Taylor. 

CHLOE (XX6g), mentioned only in 1 Co l u . —St. 
Paul had been informed of the (ax^/ iaTa ) dissen¬ 
sions at Corinth virb tCjv XXogs, i.e . prob. by some 
of her Christian slaves. Chloe herself may have 
been either a Christian or a heathen, and may have 
lived either at Corinth or at Ephesus. In favour 
of the latter is St. Paul’s usual tact, which would 
not suggest the invidious mention of his inform¬ 
ants’ names, if they were members of the Corinth¬ 
ian Church. A. Robertson. 

CHOBA (Xcoftd), Jtli 4 4 . Chobai (Xwftat), Jth 15‘- B , 
noticed with Damascus. — Perhaps the land of 
Hobah. 

CHOKE. — Death by drowning is not now de¬ 
scribed as ‘ choking’; so in JVIk 5 13 ‘ the herd . . . 
were choked in the sea,’ Amur. RV changes 
‘choked’ into ‘drowned’ ; but RV retains, to pre¬ 
serve uniformity in tr. of Trviyw. ‘ Choking ’ occurs 
Sir 51 4 ‘ from the c. of lire ’ (ri7rd vviypov irvpbs). 

J. Hastings. 

CHOLA (XioXd). —An unknown locality men¬ 
tioned in Jth 15 4 . 

CHOLER (CJr. xoXfya, Lat. cholera), bile, is used 
in Sir 31-° 37 3U in the sense of a disease, ‘ perhaps 
cholera, diarrhoea’— Oxf. Eng . Diet. (xoXtpa, 11V 
‘colic’); and in Dn 8 7 ll n in the sense of hitter 
anger (no). Doth meanings are old, and belonged 
indeed to the Lat. cholera as early as the 3rd and 
4th cent. J. Hastings. 

CHORAZIN (TR Mt U 21 Xopafr, Lk 10 19 Xcopa {Iv; 
TTrWlI always Xopa£dv).—A town situated at the 
N. eml of the Sea of Galilee on the W. of the 
Jordan. The meaning of the name is uncertain. 
It was a ‘city’ (v6Xis), and therefore possessed a 
synagogue. Our Lord laboured in it, as is shown 
by Ilia mention of it in Mt ll'- 1 , Lk 10 13 . It is not 
mentioned in Josephus, but the Jewslong after the 
time of Christ praised the superior quality of its 
wheat {Bab. Tal. ‘Menahoth’ So A). Jerome (c. A.I). 
400) locates it at two miles from Capernaum, but 
says that it was deserted. Beyond these meagre 
notices the place has no history. Thomson (1857) 
found a ruin called Kcrazeh , which from its location 
and the correspondence of names he thought was 
the site of Chorazin. Wilson (1800) examined and 
described the remains at this place, and confirms 
the identification of Thomson. This view is now 
generally accepted. The ruins are of some import¬ 
ance, the entire stonework, walls, columns, and 
ornamentation being composed of black basalt 
rock. A short paved road ran from the town to 
the great caravan road leading past the Sea of 
Galilee to Damascus. S. Merrill. 

CHORBE (Xoppl, AY Corbe), 1 Es 5 la =ZACCAi, 

Ezr 2 ,J , Neb 7 U . 

CH0SAM7EUS. — In 1 Es 9 s3 ZLpwv Xocrapaios 
A, or Xocrdpaos 13, takes the place of the 

reading of the parallel passage Ezr 10 31 (see 
Simeon, No. 2). It is not improbable that the Gr. 
reading is due to a copyist’s error, especially seeing 
that the three proper names that follow Simeon in 
the text of Ezra are omitted in 1 Es. 

J. A. Sklbie. 

CHRIST.— See Jesus Christ, and Messiah. 

CHRISTIAN {XpKTTiavbi, Ac 11 36 2G 38 , 1 P 4 1 *).— 
Tho name borne by the ‘ followers of Christ ’ in all 
ages and countries from NT times. 


I. Place and date of origin .—According to the 
account in Ac 11 2G the first to have the name 
applied to them were the members of the church 
at Antioch. This fact is especially mentioned by 
the author of the Acts in a manner which shows 
that ho attached great significance to it. The 
evangelising work in tho city of Antioch was 
being carried out by men of Cyprus and Cyrene 
(i.e. by Hellenists), and though perhaps not 
directed to Gentiles who had no previous con¬ 
nexion with the synagogue (for we can scarcely 
substitute "EAX^ras for TlXX^urrds in face of the 
MS evidence; see Westcott and Hort, N.T. in 
Greek , In trod, ad loc .), yet on more liberal lines 
than hitherto. In Antioch, too, was established 
the iirst considerable church outside Palestine. 
Tho mother-church of Jerus. was not slow to 
recognise the importance of these events. Barnabas 
was sent to guide and control the new community, 
and the result of a year’s work in co-operation 
with his chosen partner, Haul, was that they 
‘ taught a great multitude, and the disciples were 
called Christians lirst in Antioch.’ We cannot 
iix exactly the date of this ‘whole year’ (v. 26 ), but 
it is certainly before the llerodian persecution of 
44 , and, to judge from tho expressions of v . 27 12 l (tv 
tclutclis rats ijf x lp aL L KCLT ' tKeivov rbv Koupbv), not verv 
long before it; perhaps between 40-44, which 
leaves room for the possibility that the words fjrts 
iytvero tvl K Xavdiov, ‘ which came to pass in the 
days of Claudius,’ in v . 28 may imply that Agabus’ 
prophecy was uttered in tho reign of Caligula. 

The objections made to the statement of Ao 1128 are based 
ultimately upon the theory which discredits tho authority of 
that book as a comparatively lato document. If we regard the 
Acts as the work of St. Luke, the account it gives of the origin 
of the name ‘Christian* is invested with tho authority of con¬ 
temporary evidence, which cannot lightly bo set aside on account 
of apparent difficulties. Tho objections which have been raised 
on tne score of thoso difliculties may be gathered under three 
heads. ( a ) Baur (Paul, His Life, and Work, i. 04, footnote, 
Eng. tr. 1873) says that the termination is Latin, and seems to 
think that the name aroso in Rome. The termination -ianut 
was used in Latin during the time of the civil wars to denote 
‘followers ot'fe.g. ‘CsoBariani/ Hist. Pell. A/r. 13 ; ' Pompeiani/ 
Caisar, Pell. Civil, iii. 44 ft pass.), and acquired this meaning 
from the adjectival senso ‘ belonging to/ which the form 
already possessed, although it was very seldom used, e.g. 
Tamphiliana domus (from ‘Tamphilus’), Nep. Att. xiii. 2; 
Cfosarianum bellum, ib. vii. 1 ; Catoniana familia, Cic. ad Q. 
Prat. iv. vi. 5; Miloniana tempora, Balbus up. Cic. K. a. Att. 
ix. 7, B 2. The adoptive names in - ianus aro not parallel because 
the ‘ i * in theso cases belongs to tho stem of the gentile name, 
e.g. ZEmilianus, vEmilius. So far, then, Baur was justified. The 
termination -ianus was common in Latin of this period. But as 
names liko Caesariani, Pompeiani, etc., wsre known and used 
throughout the whole Rom. Empire, it seems to have become 
the fashion in Greek-speaking countries also to form other words 
on the same analogy. Thus (omitting * Hcrodiani/ which may 
have originated in Roman official circles) wo find names such as 
those mentioned in Ilegesippus (ap Eus. Eccl. Hist. iv. 22), 

Itfxtjytxyoi, Kxprexpxrixyoi, Oi/aAivr/v/avo/, 'BettnXlibictvoi, 2 xropyi* 
Xixyoi The theory that this -ixvot is a nativo ‘Asiatic type* of 
termination is not borne out by the instances quoted, in which 
cither the ‘i‘ belongs to the stem, e.g. ’Amxyof (*A<r/a) 2a / £><b* 
xyot (Ixplut), or tho words are late enough to have been copied 
from tho Latin termination. But the instances quoted above 
show that, whether derived from the Latin or not, the termina¬ 
tion became common enough in Greek, and therefore thore is no 
necessity to ascribe to tho name Xpirnxyex a Roman origin. 

(b) llausrath (N.T. Times: Apostles, ii. pp. 211, 212, Eng. tr. 
180G) objects to Ac ll 2 ® that we find no trace of the word 
‘Christian* in contemporary literature until the time of Trajan. 
But until tho Neronian persecution tho sect can scarcely have 
attracted much attention in the Roman literary class, and from 
the year 64 to the time of Tralan the extant literature is ex¬ 
tremely scanty, and so in both cases we are not justified in 
arguing ex silentio. On the other hand, however, passages in 
Tacitus and Suetonius furnish us with an indirect argument 
that the name was known and used in Rome in the year 64. 
Tacitus {Ann. xv. 44) says, ‘quos . . . vulgus Christianos 
appellabat. Auctor nominis ejus Christus/ etc. The imperfect 
* appellabat’ is significant when wo remember that Tacitus was 
probably living in Rome in 64, and an eyo-witness of the 
Neronian persecution. It is quite probable that he is recording 
a circumstance which he remembered in connexion with these 
ovents, viz. that the word ‘Christiani* was in everybody’s 
mouth, and he Bomewhat naturally believed Christ Himself to 
have been the author (auctor) of tho name. Suetonius, writing 
only a year or two later than Tacitus, also introduces the name 
'Christiani* into his reference to this persecution (Nero, 16, 
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'afflietl suppliers Christiani, genus hoininum superstitionis 
novte ac maleficie'). Some have found additional evidence for 
an early use of the name in the supposed occurrence of the 
word in an inscription at l’ompeii, i.e. dating before a.i>. 79. 
But this inscription ( CtL iv. 07!*), which is merely a few 
lines scribbled upon a wall, cannot be deciphered with any 
certainty. The letters-ltbSTIAN 1 are fairly plain, and before 
the It are two faint perpendicular strokes, probably II (— K). If 
they are meant for it the horizontal stroke has quite dis¬ 
appeared. The drift of the whole inscription is ns uncertain as 
the reading of this word. See V. Schulze in ZK(f iv. 125 If. ; 
Friedlander, Darxtelfunyen ans der Si tt my each. Homs iii. 045, 
n. 3; O. F. Arnold, Neron. Christenver/olg. p. 54. 

Equally indecisive is the mention of the name in Josephus 
(Ant. XVIII. iii. li), nVm r« vLiv ruv Xpirrixvuiv otro Tou'bi mo/momt- 
fxivmt *v* irtXirt ri (ptJXov. This sect ion is deservedly suspected 
by the great bulk of modern scholars to be entirely or partly a 
later forgery. The latest editor, Niese (Flavii Josephi Opera, 
Berlin, 1892, Introd. to vol. iii.), rejects the whole section as an 
interpolation. Others (e.g. 0. A. Muller, Christus bei F. Josephus) 
incline to accept a substratum of authentic matter. The pas¬ 
sage is not found at all until it occurs in a quotation by Euse¬ 
bius (Hist. Fed. i. 11; Don. Emng. iii. 6), since whose time the 
whole is repeated (excepting quite unimportant divergences) in 
all MSS ana other evidence for the text of this part of Josephus' 
works. (Besides the books referred to above, see also on this 
mibjoct 0. Arnold, XXX Epi stoics de F. Josephi testimonio 
qxiod Jesu Christo tribuit, 1661; 0. Daubuz, Fro testimonio F. 
Josephi de Jem Christo, 1700; F. II. Schujdol, F. Jos. de Jesu 
Christo testatus, 1840; Gieseler, Lehrb. d. Kirchengesch. 1824,1.05; 
Langen, Th. Quartalschri/t, 1865,1; Schurer, IIJP 1. ii. 145 ff.). 

(c) R. A. Lipsius urges the silence of St. Paul's Epistles, and 
Indeed of the whole body of the earliest Christian literature. 
He regards the Asiatic origin of the name as probable, but is 
not inclined to date it earlier than the last decade of the 1st 
cent. But even if we set aside, ms he does, the evidence of 
Acts and 1 Peter, this silence explains itself from the fact that 
the name arose in non-Christian circles, and was for some time 
confined to them. 

II. By whom was the name invented?- Hero we 
are left without direct evidence. The XPVpcLrlaat 
(EV ‘wore called’) of Ac ll 2rt might he used in¬ 
differently of a name adopted by oneself, or given 
by others (see Thayer, NT Lex. s.v.). But there 
are certain hints which furnish some clues. 

(а) The Christians do not seem to have used it of 
themselves, at any rate within the apostolic period. 
They called themselves ‘the brethren’ (oi &5c\<pol , 
Ac 14 ,J 15 18 , Ro 16 14 etc.), ‘the disciples’ (oi fiaOr/ral , 
Ac 11 2<J 13“ 20 30 ), ‘the saints’ (oi dyioi, Ko 16 16 , 
1 Co 16 1 , Eph 1 1S etc.), ‘the faithful’ (oi wurrol, Ac 
10 ‘ B , 1 Ti 4 3 - 12 ), ‘the elect’ (ol £k\€ktoI, Mt 24“, 
Mk 13 22 , 2 Ti 2 10 , 1 P V), ‘the way’ (ij 656s, Ac 9 a 
19 u, " a 24 22 ), but never ‘Christians.’ In the only 
passage in which this is apparently not true (1 P 
4 1C ), ‘as a Christian’ is parallel with ‘ as a thief,’ 
‘as a murderer,’ which shows that the writer is 
speaking for the moment from the point of view 
of the heat-lien persecutor. St. Paul (Ac 26 2y ) 
seems even to avoid using the name ‘Christian,’ 
which Agrippa had employed, and to substitute 
for it the periphrasis toiovtos ottoTos sal iyw el/u. It 
is not probable, then, that wo must look to Chris¬ 
tians themselves for the invention of this title. 

(б) Nor is it much more probable that the Jews 
invented it. The only direct name by which they call 
the Christians in NT is that of N afapaiot, ‘ Nazarenes’ 
(Ac 24 c ). Elsewhere they speak of them as h alpeais 
atirij, ‘this sect’ (ih. 2S*- 2 ; cf. 24 14 ). On one occa¬ 
sion, indeed, we find the word in the mouth of 
the Jewish king Agrippa (Ac 26“). But Agrippa 
had spent a great part of his life in Rom. circles, 
and was speaking on this occasion at Cmsarea 
before a Rom. audience. It is too much then to 
infer from this passage that the word ‘ Christian ’ 
was in use among tho Jews. On the other hand, 
there is a strong d priori improbability that the 
Jews, even in irony, would call the new sect 
* followers of the Messiah, the Anointed One ’ (6 
Xpi<rr6s). 

(c) More probably it is to the heathen populace 
of Antioch that wo must look for the origin of the 
name. It was amongst the populace (‘ vulgus,’ in 
loc. cit.) that Tacitus’ attention was drawn to the 
word in Rome. It was (next to the Jews) the 
heathen populace whose notice was first attracted 
vol. i.—25 


by the Christians. And their notice was attracted 
to them as the preachers of one Christos. This 
name was always on their lips. It was the name 
in which they were baptized (Ac 2 38 8 lrt 10 48 , Ja 2 7 *). 
Tt is not surprising, then, that the Antiochcnes, 
hearing that this Christos lmd been alive not more 
than fifteen years before, should call his followers tho 
XpiaTiavol. We must, however, leave room for the 
possibility that the word may have originated in 
the Latin-speaking suite of the Ic gains, i.e. in the 
official class, though not necessarily as an official 
name. Though we hear of nothing which would 
bring the Christians prominently before this class 
in Antioch, as happened in other towns, yet, in our 
complete ignorance of the relations between tho 
Christians and this official class in Antioch at tho 
time, this might easily be the case without our 
knowing anything of it. 

III. Early spread of the name. —We must he on 
our guard against overestimating the attention 
which the Christian body attracted in Antioch at 
the time when the name was invented. The 6 x ^ 05 
izards, ‘much people,’ of Ac ll 26 might he almost 
unnoticeable in so large a metropolis as Antioch, 
and the arrival of another now teaching would 
easily escape observation in a great centre of 
thought,where all the religions of the world jostled 
with one another. St. Luke, writing at a time 
when tho name had become famous, assigns to its 
origin an importance rcllected from its later 
history. He is writing also from within the 
Christian circle, to which tho name would be 
familiar long before its application became general. 
But though confined, it may he, in its beginnings 
to that quarter of the city where the Christians 
had settled, it must have spread very quickly 
beyond Antioch to all parts of the empire whither 
Christianity had made its way. Less than twenty 
years after its birth we hear it mentioned in the 
Rom. official circle at Cirsarea as a familiar word, 
whoso signification was too well known for it to 
need introduction or explanation (Ac 26“). A year 
or two later it is in common 11 <o among the popu¬ 
lace of Rome (Tae. loc. cit.), and not far from tho 
same date St. Luke indirectly implies that the 
name has become famous (ll 2tI ). St Peter, writing 
probably between 64-67 from Rome to the Christian 
communities in Asia Minor (1 P 5 13 1 ] ), assumes 
that it is quite well known over all that district 
(ib. 4 1(J ). From the correspondence between the 
younger Pliny and the emperor Trajan in 112-113 
we find that it is by that time equally familiar 
to members of the official bodies in Rome and 
Rithynia. Finally, in the Ignatian Epp., written in 
the iirst or at the beg. of the second decade of the 
2 nd cent., we find for the first time that the Chris¬ 
tians have accepted the name and use it amongst 
themselves (e.g. Eph. II 14 , Rom. 3, Poly carp 7). 

IV. Significance of the name. —St. Luke evidently 
wishes to connect the origin of the name with the 
final departure of Christianity from merely Jewish 
ideals and the dawning consciousness of this fact 
in theCentile mind, ft is then fair to ask, * What 
were the distinctive marks of the new sect to those 
who first used the word Christian ? ’ If it did not 
originate as a sarcastic jeu d'esprit, it very soon 
came to he used with a contemptuous signification. 
It occurs with an implication of scorn in tho 
mouth of Agrippa, * With but little persuasion 
tliou wouldest fain make me a Christian * (Ac 26“). 

* Many editors take this passage as a direct allusion to the 
name 'Christian/ The expression to ove/u.d nvof iri 
xolXuv is a Hebraism which occurs many times in the LXX. The 
Hob. equivalent denotes that the person whose name is ‘called 
over’ a thing possesses the rights of ownership in it. See esp. 

| 2 S 12 28 ‘ Lest I take the city, and ray name ho called upon it* 
(RVm), and the note of Driver, ad loo (lleb. Text of Sam.). 
Tho allusion in Ja 27 is, then, more correctly referred to 
baptism in the name of Christ (see Mayor, Fp. 0 / St, James, ad 
loc.). See also art. Gill. 
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From 1 P we lcuru that in heathen months 1 Chris¬ 
tian ’ was practically equivalent to ‘malefactor’ 
(4 lb - 1$ , cf. 2* 2 3 1G ). What were the reasons for this 
malice and contempt ? They were perhaps mainly 
four. 

(a) The object of the Christians’ worship was a 
crucilied man, ‘unto Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto Gentiles foolishness’ (1 Co 1 ~ { ). Compare 
the contempt expressed in the Palatine <4111 Hi to, 
probably of the 2nd cent., representing a Christian 
worshipping a crucilied man with an ass’s head. 

(b) r l he Christians themselves were ‘not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble’ ( ib,‘ M ), but ‘base’ and ‘despised’ (ib.‘ M ). 
Many of them were slaves (Eph 6 s , Col 3 J2 , 1 1’ 2 18 , 

1 Co 7 ”)- ' 

(c) There was much in heathen social life 
which, even if innocent in itself, suggested associa¬ 
tions offensive to Christian scruples (1 P 4 3, 4 , 1 Co 
8 1 * 13 , llo 14 1 ' 23 ). Again, it must have caused many 
heart-burnings and domestic strifes when the new 
religion made its way into families. Hence arose 
the hatred of Christians as morose and unsociable 
Puritans. 

(d) Besides merely holding aloof from heathen 
society, Christians were fearlessly outspoken in 
condemnation of its vices and idolatry (Eph 2 1 * 3 
4 ltf , Ho l 18 ' :ja ). The secret consciousness that such 
condemnation was not at bottom unfounded, em¬ 
bittered the heathen world still more against its 
self-constituted censors. From this hatred it was 
but a short step to the fabrication of slanders 
(1 l’ 2 12 3 10 ), and such charges found a shadow of 
support in the mystery with which the Christians 
invested their acts of worship. At the same time 
the proofs of their world-wide organization gave 
them the aspect of a secret society banded together 
against the religion and manners of the day. 

Somewhat later in the corrupted form ‘ Chres- 
tianus’ the Apologists applied the word to 
themselves as the ‘good 5 (xpwrol). The word 
X/h(tt 6 s, though known to the Greeks as an ad¬ 
jective, was not used as a proper name except to 
translate the Hebrew ‘Messiah.’ Xpyards, on the 
other hand, was a tolerably familiar name. Hence 
arose the corruption (probably towards the middle 
of 2nd cent.) into Xp-tjanavoL. Suetonius (Claud. 25) 
uses ‘ Chrestus ’ for ‘Christus’; but there is no 
evidence that lie connected the name with * Chris- 
tiani,’ which appears (Nero, 10 ) without any variant 
reading ‘ Chrestiani.’ It appears as ‘Christiani’ 
also in Tacitus and Pliny (loc. cit.). Justin Martyr 
plays on the double name (Ap. i. 55 A), 6 cr ov ye 
Ik rod 6 v 6 paros tous * a 7-7770/50 iVras paWov KoXdfeiv 
dfalXere. XpuTTiavol yap elvai Karyyopov/JLeOa' t 6 
Xpycrrbv fiuTftcrOai ov 5 lKaioy. Cf. Text. A]). 3, ‘ cum 
et perperam Chrestianus pronuntiatur a vobis 
(iuiiii nee nominis certa est notitia penes vos) de 
Buavitate et benignitato compositum est.’ 

Litkratcrk. —R. A. Upshift, Vher den Ursprtnuj und altesten 
Grbraueh dr8 Christrnnamens , 1873 ; Zeller, liibl. Wbrtcrbuch 
i.v. ' Christ'j Lightfoot, A post. Father#, 1889, Ipnatius, i. pp. 
41 . r >—410; Keun, Atm dem llrchriat. Kssay vi. f Fragmentc aus 
der rt»n. VerJ'ohjunp, § 1, ' Das nc-ronisehe Verbrechen und der 
Christenname ’ ; C. F. Arnold, Neron. Chrixte /1 ver/oUj. ; Ramsay, 
Church in Kama a Empire (passim). y, (J, GAYFOKD. 

CHRISTOLOGY. — The purpose of this article 
is to reproduce the conception of Himself and of 
His relation to God left by Christ in the minds 
of His earliest followers ; and then to estimate the 
truth and worth of this conception. For this 
inquiry, we fortunately have, in the NT, abund¬ 
ant materials. We there find various, and in 
great part independent, witnesses speaking to us 
from the first and second generations of the fol¬ 
lowers of Christ, and comprising some who stood 
in close relation to Him. 

i. 1. The undisputed and well-attested genuine¬ 


ness of some of the Epistles of St. Paul, and the 
jrobable genuineness of the others, make these the 
>est starting-point for our inquiry. For in them 
we have a secure platform on which we may stand 
iirmly, and from which we can survey the entire 
evidence. AVe shall then consider the Synoptic 
Gospels and the writings attributed to the Apostle 
John. 

Throughout his Epistles we notice the profound 
reverence with which St. Paul bows before Christ as 
in the presence of One incomparably greater than 
hiinselt or the greatest of men. There is no com¬ 
parison of Christ with other men, and no trace of 
familiarity, or of that sense of equality, which no 
dilferences of rank or ability can altogether efface. 

But there is everywhere a recognition of the 
honour of being a servant, or indeed a slave, of so 
glorious a Master. 

St. Paul speaks of Christ, e.g. in Ro l 4 5 10 , 

1 Co 1°, Gal 4 4 , as the Son of Cod, using this term 
as a title of honour distinguishing Him even from 
the adopted sons of God. In Ro 8 3 , and again 
in v. 32 , he calls Him God’s oivn Son whom He sent 
into the world and gave up on behalf of us all. 
This last passage suggests a comparison with a 
human father who gives up to peiil or death his 
own son to save others who are not his sons. And 
this comparison dominates the whole teaching 
of St. Paul and of the NT about the death of 
Christ. It implies that Christ is the Son of God 
in a sense not shared by other men. Now the word 
son suggests derivation of one person from another. 
And the term Son of God given to Christ as a 
mark of honour, distinguishing Him from all others, 
suggests irresistibly that He is derived from the 
Father, but in a manner differing in kind from 
that by which we sprang from the Creator’s 
hands. 

In Ro 3 20 St. Paul teaches that God gave up 
Christ to die in order to harmonise with His own 
justice the justification of those who believe in 
Christ. This implies, not only that among a race 
of sinners Christ is sinless, but that in moral 
worth He is equal to the whole race for which He 
died. In Ro 5 181W Christ is contracted with 
Adam as the second and greater Hoad of the race. 
This gives to Him a unique superiority to all the 
generations of men. 

In Ro 2 16 we read that ‘God will judge the 
secret things of men through Jesus Christ ’ ; and in 

2 Co 5 10 St. Paul writes that himself ami all othei’s 
‘must needs appear before the judgment-sent of 
Christ.’ Similar teaching is attributed to St. Paul 
in an address recorded in Ac 17 81 . In 1 Th 4 10 
we read that at the voice of Christ the dead will 
rise; and in Ph 3 21 that by Ilis mighty power 
He will transform the lowly bodies of His servants 
into the likeness of His own glorious body. 

In Col 1 1U , a document which wo may accept 
with complete confidence as written by St. Paul, we 
read that in Christ, and through His agency, and 
for Him, all things, even the successive ranks of 
angels, were created ; that He is earlier than all 
things ; and that in Him all things have their unity, 
or ‘stand together.’ 

All this proves decisively that, in the eyes of the ! 
pupil of Gamaliel, the Carpenter of Nazareth stood 
infinitely above men and angels, in a position of 
unique dignity and uninuo nearness to God. This 
must be accepted as well-attested historical fact. 

2 . We turn now to another group of documents 
differing widely from the Epistles of St. Paul, the 
Synoptic Gospels. These were accepted without 
a shadow of doubt in the latter part of the 2 nd 
cent, all round the Mediterranean as written by 
the Apostle Matthew, and hy Mark and Luke, 
friends of apostles. The First Gospel, os the 
farthest removed from the theological standpoint 
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of St. Paul, is specially valuable in the inquiry 
before us. 

Throughout the Synoptic Gospels we find Christ 
making for Himself claims corresponding to the 
homage constantly paid to Him in the Epistles of 
St. Paul. In Mt 5 17 the young Teacher from Naza¬ 
reth announces that lie has come, not to annul 
the law and the prophets, but to complete and 
fulfil. In ch. ll 27 lie asserts that He alone and 
those taught by Him know God. He calls to Him¬ 
self all the weary and heavy-laden, and promises 
to give them rest by laying upon them Ilis yoke. 
Yet lie speaks of Himself as meek and lowly of 
heart. And no one resents these strange assertions 
as involving undue assumption. 

As in the Epistles of St. Paul, so in the Synoptic 
Gospels, Christ is called, in a special sense, the Son 
of God. This title is given to Him by a voice from 
heaven at His baptism, in Mt 3 17 , Mk l 11 , Lk 3 23 ; 
and His claim to it is the question at issue in His 
temptation. The same august title is, as narrated in 
Mt 1G 1G , given to Him by St. Peter, and is accepted 
by Christ at an important turning-point of His 
teaching. Its meaning is expounded by Christ in 
the Parable of the Vineyard in Mt 21 83 " 41 , Mk 
12 1 ’ 9 , Lk SO 9 ' 36 ; where, after the ill-treatment of 
his servants, the master sends his son, thinking 
that, whatever the vinedressers have done to them, 
they will reverence him. Christ here claims to be 
as much above the prophets of the Old Covenant, 
above Moses and Isaiah and John the Baptist, as 
the master’s son is above the highest of his ser¬ 
vants. The same contrast is found in He 3 8,8 , 
where Moses is called a faithful servant in the 
household, and Christ a Son over the household. 
That this comparison is found in these four docu¬ 
ments, one of them so different from the others, 
reveals its firm place in the thought of the apos¬ 
tolic Church. It implies clearly that, to the 
writer’s thought, Christ’s relation to God, in virtue 
of His derivation from Him, differs in kind from 
that of even the greatest of men. 

As recognised by St. Paul, but more conspicu¬ 
ously, Christ claims in Mt 7 22 ** 13 411, l(i 27 ‘25 31 ' 40 , and 
in the parallel passages, that in the great day He 
will sit upon a throne and pronounce judgment on 
all men; while the angels do His bidding as His 
servants. This teaching raises Christ as much 
above the rest of mankind as the judge who sits in 
dignity on the bench is above the criminal who 
stands at the bar. 

3. Another marked type of NT teaching is found 
in the Fourth Gospel, which a unanimous tradi¬ 
tion, reaching back to the ‘2nd cent., and supported 
by powerful internal evidence, attributes to the 
beloved Apostle John. In it we have teaching of 
Christ given, apparently, not as in the Synoptic 
Gospels to the many, but to a favoured few, and 
of the utmost value. 

Christ is here represented as making for Him¬ 
self claims practically the same as those recorded 
in the Synoptic Gospels. In Jn 7 37,38 He bids all 
the thirsty to come to Him and drink ; and de¬ 
clares that they who believe in Him shall them¬ 
selves become fountains of living water. He calls 
Himself in 8 12 9 fl 4 the light of the world ’ ; and in 
10 11,10 4 the good Shepherd ’ of the 4 one flock/ In 
10 30 He asserts, 4 1 and the Father are one/ In 
ll 20 lie calls Himself 4 the Resurrection and the 
Life ’; and in 14 G claims to be the only way through 
which men can come to God. 

In close harmony with the Epistles of St. Paul 
and the Synoptic Gospels, Christ speaks of Himself 
in Jn 9 35 1l 4 as the Son of God. The same title 
is in ch. I 34 * 4y given to Him by the Baptist and by 
Nathanael. In ch. 3 16,18 Christ claims to be the 
only‘begotten Son. The same term is found in 
1 Jn 4 9 , and a similar one in Jn l 14 * 18 . 


In Jn 5 23 Christ asserts that 4 the Father has 
given all the judgment to the Son, in order that 
all men may honour the Son according as they 
honour the Father’; and that an 4 hour cometh 
when all that are in the graves will hoar his voice 
and will go forth, they who have done the good 
things to a resurrection of life, and they who have 
done the bad things to a resurrection of judgment/ 

In Jn 10 33 5 18 the enemies of Christ assert that 
by speaking of God as His 4 own Father/ Christ 
was making Himself God , or equal to God. This 
equality is involved in 5 ly 4 whatever things lie 
does, these also the Son does in like manner ’ ; in 
14 y ‘he that hath seen me hath seen the Father/ 
and in ch. 16 13 ‘all things, so many as the Father 
hath, are mine/ 

In close harmony with Col l 16 , we read in Jn 1* 

4 all things through his agency came into being, 
and apart from him came into being nothing which 
hath come into being/ This careful repetition of 
a word denoting to begin to be is a marked contrast 
to v. 3 4 in the beginning was the Word/ So v. 10 
4 the world through his agency came into being/ 

In Jn 4 20 28 , in view of the pierced hands and side 
of the Risen One, Thomas accosts Him as 4 my 
Lord and my God.’ This supremo honour Christ 
accepts. It is given to Him, in express words, by 
the evangelist in Jn l l , where we read 4 the Word 
was God/ The assertion immediately following, 
that through His agency all things were made, 
compels us to accept this term as involving the 
infinite attributes of deity. 

Similar honour is paid to Christ in the Book of 
Revelation. In Rev 5 6 we see Him in the midst 
of the throne as a slain lamb, an object of worship 
and lofty praise to those nearest the throne, and 
to every creature in heaven and earth and sea. 
Yet the interpreter angel twice (19 10 2“2 y ) refuses 
worship from John, saying, 4 worship God/ 

ii. 11 is now evident that throughout the various 
documents and types of thought contained in NT 
we have one harmonious picture of the dignity of 
Christ. In the Epistles of St. Paul we noticed the 
profound reverence with which lie bowed before 
Christ as in the presence of One far greater than 
himself or the greatest of men, and w r e found a 
complete counterpart to this reverence in the lofty 
claims which in each of the four Gospels He is 
recorded to have made for Himself. In all these 
documents the title Son of God is claimed by 
Christ, or is given to Him, ns a title of unique 
dignity, and as noting a unique relation to God. 
The meaning of this title is determined by the 
Parable of the Vineyard recorded in each of the 
Synoptic Gospels, by the term only-begotten Son 
in the Fourth Gospel and in the 1st Ep. of St. 
John, by St. Paul's appeal to the love of God 
manifested in tho gift of llis own Son to save men, 
and by the contrast in the Epistle to the Hebrew's 
between Moses, a faithful servant, and Christ the 
Son of God. This agreement, in w riters so various, 
leaves no room to doubt that, as matter of historical 
fact, this title, and in this sense, w r as actually 
given to Christ by His earliest followers. It is 
equally clear that they looked upon Him as the 
designated J udge of the world. We have also seen 
that the two greatest writers of NT looked upon 
Christ as earlier than the universe, and as the 
Agent through whom it w r as created. One writer 
gives to Him tho supreme title God, and records 
His own earlier acceptance of the same. 

iii. In this harmonious account, by various writers, 
of the dignity of Christ we notice marks of develop¬ 
ment. In the Synoptic Gospels w T e find it in its 
most rudimentary form ; in the Epistles of St. Paul 
it is more fully developed ; in the Fourth Gospel 
the development is complete. Even within the 
writings of St. Paul, and again w'ithin the Fourth 
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Gospel, we notice development. Tn 1 Co we 
read of ‘ one Lord, through whom are all things ’ ; 
and in Col l 1 ' 1,17 , written in the mature thought of 
St. Paul’s lirst imprisonment, we read that the 
Son existed before all creatures, and that through 
His agency even the successive ranks of angels 
were created,—a thought much in advance of any¬ 
thing in his earlier Epistles. Very much in 
advance of Christ’s teaching about Himself before 
His death, are the exclamation of Thomas, and 
the assertion of the evangelist that ‘ the Word was 
God.’ 

It is worthy of note that this development 
proceeds always on the same lines, that whatever 
we read about Christ in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and indeed in the Fourth Gospel, is cither a 
necessary inference from the teaching of Christ 
about Himself in the First Gospel, or is needful in 
order to give to that teaching unity and intelli¬ 
gibility. Between the accounts of the dignity of 
Christ given by the different writers of NT there 
is no contradiction. They differ only in their 
degree of definiteness and completeness. Indeed 
there is much greater difference between Mt It) 17 
and 28 19 and between Jn l 1 and 14 2H than between 
the teaching of t he First Gospel, taken as a whole, 
and that of the Fourt h. 

Possibly, the more fully developed teaching of the 
Epistles of St. Paul and of t he Fourth Gospel about 
the Son of God may, in its literary form, have 
been influenced by Gentile modes of thought and 
expression. Certainly, St. Paul’s modes of thought 
and expression were moulded by his Gentile sur¬ 
roundings. But the complete harmony of all NT 
writers about the Son of God, and the infinite gulf 
which separates their teaching from all other earlier 
or contemporary teaching, leave no room for sub¬ 
stantial contributions from sources external to 
Israel. Contemporary Greek or Oriental thought 
does little or nothing to elucidate the teaching of 
NT about the Son of God. 

iv. The teaching adduced and expounded above 
involves a new and definite conception of God. For 
the assertions of Christ in the NT arc equivalent 
to a claim to share with the Father the infinite 
attributes of deity ; and the contrast between Him 
who w r as with God in the beginning and the 
universe which sprang into being by His agency, 
suggests irresistibly that, whereas even the •bright 
ones of heaven began to be, He exists, as a person 
distinct from the Father, from eternity. 

Faint indications in the OT of a plurality of 
persons in the Godhead have been pointed out. 
But they are dim and uncertain. The definite and 
complex and yet harmonious conception of God, 
which underlies the teaching about Christ of the 
various writers of NT, is altogether different 
from every conception of God set forth in the 
entire literature of the world, except so far as 
later literature lias been moulded oy Christian 
teaching. It is a matter of simple historical fact 
that the NT embodies a complete revolution in 
man’s thought about God. 

This new and complex metaphysical conception 
of God has survived to our day, and has been in all 
ages the deep conviction of an immense majority 
of the followers of Christ, and esp. of nearly all 
those who have done most to spread His name and 
influence. We hear much about theological 
differences between contending Churches and 
schools of Christian thought. Far more wonder¬ 
ful than these differences is the agreement of the 
mass of the servants of Christ about the dignity 
of their Master, and about His relation to God. 

Of this agreement, the various Creeds and 
Confessions of the various Churches are decisive 
proof. The so-called Nicene Creed is accepted by 
both Greek and Roman Churches, and even by the 


Armenian Church, which rejected the subsequent 
Definition of Chaleedon. Even this w r ide agree¬ 
ment is not the whole. While rejecting much of 
the teaching of the Church of Rome, the German 
and Swiss and Eng. Reformers clun" tenaciously 
to the doctrine of the Son of God embodied in the 
Nicene Creed. It is to-day the deep conviction of 
both Anglicans and Nonconformists in England 
and of the various Churches in America. Tn other 
words, the remarkable agreement of the various 
writers of NT about the dignity of Christ finds a 
complete counterpart in the wmnderful agreement 
of an immense majority of His followers in all 
ages and nations. 

v. Of these well-attested historical facts, only 
three explanations are possible. 

It may be suggested that Christ was Himself in 
error. If so, the greatest religious teacher the 
world ever knew', the author of a religious impulse 
which has changed and raised human thought and 
life, w F as in deep error touching the nature of God 
and touching His own relation to God; and His 
error lias been shared by nearly all those w ho have 
done most for the religious life of men. Tf this he 
so, the Light of the World w r as, and they to w hom 
lie lias been the Light of Life are, in deep dark¬ 
ness. So absurd a suggestion is not worthy of a 
moment’s consideration. 

The only remaining alternative is cither that 
Christ is in very truth what the various w riters of 
NT represent Him as claiming to be, and being, 
or that His immediate followers, those who gained 
for Him the homage of succeeding ages, and 
through whom He became the Saviour of the 
world, misunderstood altogether the teaching of 
their Master about Himself and about God, and 
made for Him, and represented Him as making 
for Himself, claims which lie would have rejected 
w'ith horror as blasphemous. This hypothesis 
requires us to believe that the various and very 
different writers of NT, including a friend and 
colleague of the murderers of Christ, fell into the 
same error, and adopted the same complicated 
metaphysical conception of God therein involved. 
Nay, more. It requires us to believe that this 
error survived the theological conflicts of later 
days, and is now the deep and cherished, hut mis¬ 
taken, conviction of nearly all those who have done 
most to spread the name of Christ and the bless¬ 
ings of Christianity. This is the easiest al Lermitive 
open to those who reject the harmonious teaching 
ot the NT about Christ and the historic faith of 
the Church of Christ. 

vi. One more difficulty remains. Not a few' intelli¬ 
gent and educated men who pay homage to Christ 
as the greatest of men refuse to accept- as correct 
the portrait of Him given iu NT. If this portrait 
be incorrect, these men have detected an ancient 
and serious error, and have restored to the civilised 
w T orld the true conception of God. We expect to 
see in them as a fruit of their important discovery 
some moral and spiritual superiority to those who 
are still held fast by the great delusion. We look 
in vain. They who deny the divinity of Christ 
have done very little to carry the gospel to the 
heathen, to rescue the perishing at home, or to help 
forward tlie spiritual life of men. 

On the other hand, if the confident belief of the 
apostles and of the mass of Christians in all ages 
be correct, the facts of modern Christendom are 
explained. If Christ ho the only-begotten Son of 
God, His birth was by far the greatest event in the 
history of our race, and Himself infinitely greater 
than the greatest of men. We wonder not that 
llis advent was a new era in human thought and 
in history, and that the Christian nations enjoy 
to-day a position of unique superiority to all others. 

The precise relation of the Son to the Father 
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belongs to tho domain of systematic doctrinal 
theology. The various yet harmonious teaching 
of NT implies that the Son is, in a real and 
glorious sense, equal to, yet personally distinct 
from, subordinate to, and one with, the Father. 
But this mysterious subject lies beyond the scope 
of this article. 

It has been sufficient for our purpose to show 
that the various and very different writers of NT 
give one harmonious account of the dignity of 
Christ and of His relation to Clod, that this con¬ 
ception has been in all ages the deep conviction of 
the mass of His followers, and that this remarkable 
unanimity, ancient and modern, can be explained 
only by the truth of the conviction so widespread 
and so firm. 

This important result of our examination of 
documentary evidence receives wonderful con¬ 
firmation from the direct inward moral and 
spiritual effects of the doctrine expounded above. 
In all ages the vision of the Son of God, divine yet 
human, has been a powerful stimulus to every land 
of excellence, an encouragement in conflict, a ioy 
in sorrow, and the Light of Life under the shadow 
of death. The moral helpfulness of this vision is 
a sure witness that the vision itself is an appre¬ 
hension of objective reality. J. Agar Beet. 

CHRONICLES, I. and II.— Position in Canon.— 
The name Chronicles is given, in the English Bible, 
to two books written in historical form, which 
immediately follow 1 and 2 Kings. In the LXX 
their position is the same. This arrangement is 
due to similarity of contents, lleb. MSS place them, 
as one book, in the third division of OT, Kcthuhhhn 
(Dgnrg), the Writings (Hagiogray ha) , either at the 
beginning (so in the Massoretic lists and in Spanish 
MSS) or at the end (so in the 'Palmud, Baba 
bathra 13l>—15, usually in German MSS, and from 
these in printed Heb. Bibles), rarely in some other 
position (e.g. third, after I)n and Ezr, Kennicott 
30; it is not probable that Jerome ( Prol . Galcat.) 
had MSS authority for placing it third from the 
end, followed by Ezr and Est). Its position, 
whether prefixed or affixed to the other Hagio- 
grapha, is probably due to tho late date at which 
canonical authority was ascribed to it. Exactly 
when this occurred we cannot say. 'The historian I 
Eupolemus (c. R.C. 150) seems to have known, not 
merely the Heb. text, but the LXX translation 
of Ch, so that it appears to have been reckoned in 
the Canon not much after H.C. 200, at latest (Euseb. 
Prcrp. Evang. ix. 33, 34, cf. 2 Ch 2 2 ' 15 ; Ereudenthal, 
Alex. Polyhistor, 108, 119, cited by Schiirer, HJP 
II. iii. pp. 162, 204). 

Unity. —It is evident that the two Books of Ch 
are really one. The narrative is continuous, and 
the division due only to convenience, like the 
modern division of a book into volumes. Like the 
division of S and K, it was made in Alexandria 
prior to our oldest MSS of LXX, passed through 
the LXX into the Vulg. and the modern versions, 
including the Eng., appeared in Heb. in the printed 
text of the Bomberg Bible (1521), and is now 
customary in printed Heb. Bibles. The Books of 
Ezr and Neb form a continuation of the same 
work, by tho same hand, and might with pro¬ 
priety be entitled 3 Chronicles, or included under 
the one name of Chronicles (see Ezra and 
Nehemiaii). 

Name. —The name of Chronicles in Hebrew is 
DibMrd Hayyauiim (DV?;n nyj), a phrase occurring 
frequently in K and Ch with the meaning annals , 
or records of such ami such a king (lit. the acts of 
the days of, etc.). The LXX- (followed by the 
Vulg.) adopted the name Ta llapaXenrbixeva, of 
doubtful meaning; the usual interpretation is of 
things passed over, by Sam. and Kings, but this 
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does not explain tho present tense of the participle. 
Tho Eng. name Chronicles is a fairly good trans¬ 
lation of the lleb. name. It can be traced back to 
Jerome {Prolog ns Galcat. ; introduction prefixed 
to his trans. of S and K): ‘Septimus [liberj Dabre 
Ajamim (p’DM "oi), id est verba dierum, quod 
significantius Xpovu<6v totius divime historic pos- 
suiJius appellare. t^ui liber apud nos HapaXenro/jitvivv 
primus et secundus inscribitur’ (Migne, Micron., 
ed. Vallarsi, ix. 554). 

Contents.—T he period embraced in Ch extends 
from Adam to the Restoration of the Jews under 
Cyrus. 

(1) 1 Ch 1-9 contain chielly genealogies (begin¬ 

ning ‘Adam, Seth, Enosli’), coming down through 
Noah’s sons, and then particularly through the 
line of Shorn to Esau and Israel and their sons, 
with their descendants. The last twelve vv. of 
ch. 1 contain a list of Edomitish kings and chiefs. 
In the various genealogies many problems arise, 
due in part to defective text, in part to lack of 
completeness in the tables, in part to a confusion 
between names of persons and names of places and 
peoples. Brief narratives, from various periods, 
are interspersed among the genealogies {e.g. 2 23 
4 y * 10 * 8y ‘ 43 5 ,, ‘ 10 - 18 ’- 2 * - G ). The last genealogy in this 

collection, 9 33 ‘ 44 (repeated, with some diHerenees, 
from S 23 * 38 ), makes a kind of transition to the 
following section. 

(2) a. 1 Ch 10-29 are concerned with David’s 
reign, the intinduction being the last battle and 
the death of Saul (eh. 10), and the conclusion the 
accession of Solomon (23 l 28 6,r * 29 J2tr -). b. 2 Ch 1-9 
are devoted to Solomon’s reign, c. 2 Ch 10-36 
contain tho history of the kingdom of Judah down 
to the fall of Jerus., with tho division of the 
kingdoms as preface, and the Restoration-edict of 
Cyrus as appendix, or, more exactly, as intro¬ 
duction to the history of the Restoration and the 
early Jewish community given in Ezr-Neh. (On 
the parallels, see below.) 

Style.—T he stylo of Ch is strongly marked. 
The genealogical lists, the religious interests, and 
the edifying tendency of the author (see below) of 
themselves impart a certain tone to it; thus there 
is often comparative brevity and lack of precision 
in describing external allairs,—even such important 
ones as the temple-building, Sennacherib’s invasion, 
and the fall of Jerus.,—while pedigrees, speeches, 
and matters relating to ritual are given at length. 
Other essential features of it are a peculiar vocabu¬ 
lary, peculiar syntactical habits, and noteworthy 
idiosyncrasies in phraseology (see esp. Driver, LOT 
5021b, and C. C. Torrey, Ezra - Nche tn ia h ) . 

The following words and phrases occur (in Heb.) 
only in Ch (inel. Ezr-Neh), ami in writings certainly 
still later (Est, Dn, Ee, Rs-titlos) * :— 

1 . howbeit , but, f 2 Ch l 4 19 1 33 17 , Ezr I0 ,s ; 
also Dn 10 7 - 21 . 

2 . rnm letter , f 2 Ch 30 1 - 6 , Neh 2 7 - 8 - ® G 5 - 17 - 19 ; also 
Est 

3. jirjx purple, T 2 Ch 2 7 (Heb. v. 6 ), ef. Aram. 
Nii-ns I)n 5 7,10,29 ;—the more common lleb. is 
most frequently late, and occurs in 2 Ch 2 13 3 14 . 

4. ni« Innas , as a designation of the territory 
of Israel, f 2 Ch 15 s ; this territory is certainly 
included (if not solely designated) in Ezr 3 s (text 
dub.) 9 1 * 2 * u , Neh 10 28 (Heb. v. 2y ); even nSsrjs 

1 Ch 13-; .run; riurjK 2 Cli ll 23 ; Slop: 'jd 1 ? 

2 Ch 34 :i3 . (The pi. form nuns is chielly late in all 
senses.) 

5. pa, p byssns, | 1 Ch 4 21 15 27 (but emend after 
2 8 G 14 ), 2 <Ch 2 14 (lleb. v. 13 ) 3 14 5 12 ; also Est 1°; it 
occurs also MT Ezk 27 lfl but del. (5 Cornill. 

♦ In this art. the sign f indicates that all the passages are 
cited in which a particular word or phrase occurs. $ = Gr. 
version of LXX. ®L = Lucian’s recension. 25-Syr. version 
(Peshitta). ID = Vulgate. 
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G. m3 spoil, t 2 Cli 14 13 25' 3 28 14 , Ezr 9 7 , Noli l 4 
(Ileb. 3 30 ) ; also Dn ll 24 ® Est 9 10 - J8 - 1,; . 

7. jvjip skilled , skilled (in), f L Cli 15"- 2.V- A 27 ,: *, 
2 Ch 34 ,a (other kindred meanings are chieily late). 

8. nvji'3 fortresses, f 2 Ch 17 12 27 4 . 

9. anrqi eAoscw, \ l Ch 7 40 9 22 16 41 ; niii? id., \ Neh 
5 18 . 

10. DMin^-p drachmae,, f Ezr 2 <w —Neh 7 71 , Neh 
770.72 (II e b. 7fl9.TO.7i). d^ 3 *vis, } 1 Ch 29 7 , Ezr S" 7 . 

11. eh/ip midrash, | 2 Ch 13 28 24 27 . 

12. tjv? howt | 1 Ch 13 12 ; also J)n 10 17 (of. Aram.). 

13. m.vV VWi praise J", of technical Levitical 
function, | 1 Ch 16 4 - 36 23®- 30 25 s , 2 Ch 5 13 * 13 20 l » 2!P 
30 21 , cf. 1 Ch 29 13 , 2 Ch 20 31 , Ezr 3 n - n ; "i-t Vbn 
t Ezr 3 10 , Neh 5 13 ; VVn abs., t 1 Cli 23 fl , 2 Ch 7* 8 14 
23 18 29 30 31 2 , Neh 12 24 . 

14. njj Hiph. reject, T 1 Ch 28®, 2 Ch 11 14 29 19 . 

15. ni? come out, appear, of leprosy, ] 2 Ch 2G 19 . 

16. rti^np binders, joints, f 1 Ch 22 s , 2 Ch 34 n . 

17. p]7 Hithp. so. —withstand, f 2 Ch 13 7,8 ; 
gq. oy =hold strongly with, 1 Ch ll 10 , 2 Ch 16°; also 
Dn 10 21 . 

18. npjn = royal power, f 2 Ch 12 1 26 16 ; also Dn ll 2 . 

19. nn njoy, f l Ch 1G 27 , Neh 8 10 . 

20. be sick, t 2 Ch 1G 12 (usually n^n). 

21. o'?Vnp sufferings, f 2 Ch 24-° (nVqp, sickness, 
occurs f‘Pr 18' 14 , 2 Ch 2l 1B ). 

22. ntfVnp division, course (of Levitical and priestly 

organization), f 1 Ch 23« 2P 26 1 - 12 * 19 27 1 - 1 - 2 - 2 * 4 - 4 * 4 * 

6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 18. 14. 18 Ofll. 13. 21 <> Ch 5 n 8 14,14 23" 

31 2. 2. IB. 10. 17 35 4. 10 # NehT 11 36 . 

23. np n—pious deeds (of men), | 2 Ch 32 32 35 26 , 
Neh 13 14 . 

24. yap knowledge, ] 2 Ch i^. n. 12. a ] g0 t) n 14.7 
and ( — mind, thought), Ec l()-°. 

25. aiqi tiv^day by day (for earlier oi’ Di’), f 2 Ch 
30 21 , Ezr 3 4 , Noli 8 1 ' 8 ; or? dVV 2 Ch 24 11 ; ora ov-nyV 

1 Ch 12 22 ; DV3 or 1319 2 Ch 8 13 ; oi'3 or niVy Ezr 3 4 . 
2G. brvnn fie genealogically enrolled, f l Ch 4 s3 

51. 7. 17 75.*V. 9. 40 91. 22^ 2 Oil 12 i8 3l 16 * 17 * 18 ‘ 19 , Ezr 2 G2 =: 
Neh 7 M , Ezr 8 1 -*, Neh 7 B . 

27. jp; Hiph. use the right hand, T 1 Ch 12 2 . 

28. ' 2 'obemantlcd, f 1 Ch 15 27 (cf. prob. Aram. 
k^-)P mantle). 

29. footstool, t 2 Ch 9 18 (cf. Nil, Aram.). 

30. okj, nNO oversee, direct; overseer, director, 

T l Ch 15 21 23 4 , 2 Ch 2 2 - 18 (Hcb. vv. 2 - 17 ), 34 12 - 13 , Ezr 
3 8 * 9 ; also in titles of Pss 4. 5. G. 8. 9. ll. 12. 13. 14. 

18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 31. 36. 39. 40. 41. 42. 44. 45. 4(5. 

47. 49. 51. 52. 53. 54. 55. 56. 57. 58. 59. 60. 61. 62. 

64. 65. 66. 67. 68. 69. 70. 75. 76. 77. 80. 81. 84. 85. 

88. 109. 139. 140; also in title Hab 3 19 . 

31. Vi; {0 submit, yield to, f 2Ch 30 s ; nnni; jm = 
id., 1 Ch 29 24 ; K’yin^ di; }n :=give their pledge that 
they would send away, Ezr 10 19 ; ) aV jnj set the heart 
to (do) a thing, etc., f 1 Ch 22 l ®, 2 Cli ll 16 , Dn 10 12 , 
Ec l 18 - 17 7 21 8 9 - 16 . 

32. rpyn = appoint, institute, establish (priests, 
Levites, prophets, etc.), f 1 Cli G 31 (Hob. v. 1G ) 15 lfl - 17 
17 14 , 2 Ch 8 14 9 8 ll 18 - 22 19 5,8 20 21 25“ 3() 5 31 2 33 8 35 9 , 
Ezr 3 8 , Neh 6 7 7 8 12 31 13 30 (cf. 10 33 ); also Dn 

Jill. 13. 14. 

33. (oioy, Tioy, noy) WtpyVy ipy stand on his stand¬ 
ing, i.e. in his place, etc., f 2 Ch 30 10 34 31 35 10 , Neh 
13* 1 ; also Dn 8 18 10 u ; with cip for icy Neh 9 s ; 
without vb. Neh 8 7 . 

34. r»VypV = exceedingly, f 1 Ch 14 2 22 s 23 17 29 8, 

2 Ch l 1 16‘ 2 17 ,a 20 19 26 8 34 4 . 

35. nb ixy control (= possess) power, he able, f sq. 
inf. 1 Ch 29 14 , 2 Ch 2° (lleh. v. B ); sq. suhst. 2 Cli 
2®; abs. 2 Ch 13 20 ; also abs. Dn 10^- lrt and (isy 

yhin o’ts) 11* ; alone = have power, be able, } 2 Ch 

14*°, sq. V inf. 20 37 . 

36. d« cymbals, f 1 Ch 13 8 15 1<} - 19 « 28 16 8 - 42 25 1 - •, 
2 Ch 5 ia - 48 29- 5 , Ezr 3 10 , Neh 12 ’ 7 . 

37. i’sy he-goat, f 2 Ch 29 21 , Ezr 8 M ; also Dn 8 5 - 

•• 11 (Aram. vp?). 


38. 15?, of priests and Levites: - - Dunbn 

| 2 ('ll 36 1 *, Kzr 8-‘* ~ J ( pon^m) 10*; nnSriy t 1 Ch 
15" 2 , 'Vn v. 18 , 2 Ch .35'*; cf. v of child musician, 
1 Ch 15 27 (also o’.tVn.i enp-ny 21 8 , and ^ip Is 
43 28 ). ‘ v 

39. njrp, DniWp, and (Ezr 2 CB -Neli 7 67 ) nnnrp, 
singcr(s), | 1 Cli 6 33 (lleb. v. 18 ) 9 33 + ll t. Ch ; Ezr 
2 4i.'60 . to = Neh 7 44 - 67 - 73 , Ezr 7 7 10" 4 , Neh 7* + 12 t. 
Neh. 

40. V'tf alabaster, f 1 Ch 29 2 (cf. t Est l fl , Ca 5 15 ). 

41. QHyiB( porters, gate-men, of temple, etc., a 
sacred function, | 1 Oil 9 l7 + 19 t. Ch ; Ezr 2‘ J> 70 - 
Neh 7 45,73 , Ezr 7 7 10 24 , Neh 7 1 4- 7 t. Neh. (The word 
occurs elsewhere only 2 S IS 20 —but rd. ly-n, see 
Driver—and 2 1C 7 10 * 11 of porter of a city and a 
palace.) 

The following exilic and post-exilic words and 
phrases are, in the meanings given, characteristic 
of Chronicles, although not exclusively so :— 

1. possession, l Ch 7 2H 9 2 , 2 Ch ll 14 .'!! 1 , Neh 
ll 3 ; also Ezk 44 28 * 28 + 14 t. Ezr, Ps 2 8 , Gn 17 8 + 43 t. 
Gn, IiV, Nu, Dt, Jos (all P). 

2. Hi Niph. | 2 Ch 26 21 ; also Ts 53 8 , Ps S8 8 , and 
(in dilFerent senses) Ezk 37 n , La 3 s4 , Est 2 l . 

3. 1^730 common-land, l Ch 5 lrt G ,r>B (Hcb. v. 40 ) -f 401. 

1 Ch 6, 13 3 , 2 Ch ll 14 31 19 ; also Ezk 45 a 48 13 - J7 and 
N11 35 s - 3 - 4 - 8 * 7 , .Jos 14- 2i 3 + 55 (or 59, if vv. 30,37 belong 
to MT) t. Jos 21 (all P). 

4. Diq footstool, ] 1 Ch 2S 2 ; also Is 66 1 , La 2 1 , 
Ps 99 5 111) 1 132 7 . 

5. eh)? niin holy adornment, | 1 Ch 1G" 9 — Ps 96 9 , 

2 Cli 20 21 ; also Ps 29- (post-exil. ?). 

6. [ion —great number, | 1 Ch 29 lrt , 2 Ch ll 23 3l 10 ; 
also Jer 49 32 (\). also infr.). 

7. [] kind, sort, | 2 Oh 1(> 14 , Ps M4 13 . 

8. ppi refine, Pu. refined, 1 Ch 28 18 29 1 ; also Ts 25°, 
Ps 12 7 ; Pi. refine, Mai 3 3 ; Qal id. Job 28 l 36- 7 . 

9. inip Pi. purify, 2 Ch 29 ls - 18 34 3 - B - 8 , Neh 

13 9,30 ; also Ezk 39 12 , Job 37 21 , Mai 3 s ; and cap. 
make or pronounce dean, ceremonially, Ezk 43-'°, 
Lv 13 8 +15 t. P, Neh 12 30 ; morally, Ezk 24 ,8 + 3 t. 
Ezk, Lv 16 3 ° (P), Mai 3 3 , Ps 5l 4 , Jer 33"; Hithp. 
purify oneself, 2 Cli 30 1H , Ezr 6 20 , Nell 12 30 13 2 -; 
also Gn 35- (it 1 ’), Nu 8 7 , Jos 22 17 , cf. Lv 14 4 - 7 - 8 - n - 14> 
17.18.19. a. at ai. 91 {ll \\ [>), | s GO 17 . mnp purifying, 
t 1 Cli 23 2H , 2 Cli 30 19 , Neh 12 4S : also Ezk 44'®, Lv 

124.5 13 7. U5 pp.23.32 Nu (;lll - physic¬ 

ally pure, dean , 1 Ch 28 17 , 2 (Jli 3 4 9 17 13 u ; also 
Zee 3 8,8 , Job 28 19 , Ezk 3(i- B , Ex 25 n + 3U t. Ex, Lv 
(all P or 11). 

10. niu overspread, overlay, ] 1 Ch 29 4 ; also Ezk 
I 3 io. 11. 12.14.18.18 22 ,jh Lv 14 4 -* 43 - 48 . 

11. T*Vy, H'-Vy = according to the guidance of, 
1 Ch 25 2 - 2 * 3 - 8 - 8 , 2 Ch 23 18 26 13 20 27 , Ezr 3 10 ; also 
Jer 5 31 33 13 . 

12. nr Hithp. =gire thanks, in ritual worship, 
| 2 Ch 30 22 ; = confess, Ezr 10 l , Neh l 6 9 2,3 ; also Lv 5 8 
16 2l 2G 40 , Nu 5 7 (all P or 11), Dn 9 4 - 20 (v. also infr.). 

13. nVidia generations, 1 Cli l 29 5 7 7 2,4,9 8 28 9 9 - 34 
2G 31 ; also Rn 4 18 , Gn 5 1 -f 28 t. Gn, Ex, Nu (all P). 

14. up? writing, f 1 Ch 28 19 , 2 Cli 2 U (Hcb. v. 10 ) 
35 4 , Ezr 2 H2 = Neh 7 64 , Ezr 4 7 ; also Ezk 13 9 , Dn 10 2 \ 
Est l 22 3 12 * 14 4 8 8 s - 9 - D - 13 9 27 . 

15. Vyp commit a trespass, 1 Ch 2 7 5 28 10 13 , 2 Ch 
12 a 26 10,18 28 19 - 22 29 6 30 7 36 14 , Ezr 10 2 - 10 , Neh P 13 27 ; 
also Ezk 14 13 + G t. Ezk, Lv 5 18 +11 t. Lv, Nu, Dt, 
Jos (all P), Pr 10 10 ; Vyo trespass, 1 Ch 9 1 10 13 , 2 Ch 
28 19 29 19 33 19 36 14 , Ezr 9 2 - 4 10°; also Ezk 14 13 + 5 t. 
Ezk, Lv 5 18 + ll t. Lv, Nu, Jos (all P), Dn 9 7 , Job 
21 34 (esp. frequent as cogn. acc. with Vy?). 

16. oin c'r: coll. = persons, f 1 Cli 5 21 ; also Ezk 
27 18 , Nubl 38 - 40 - 40 (P); in Gn 9 8 (P) cixn v$} = life of 
man. 

17. ipj Niph. be expressed by name, f 1 Ch 12 31 
(Baer 32 ) 16 41 , 2 Ch 28 18 3l 19 , Ezr 8 20 ; also Nu l 17 (P). 

18. i^y — risc (for earlier Dip, l Ch 20 4 21 l , Ezr 2 t{3 
= Neh 7 m , Neh 8 8 ; also Dn 8 22 - 23 - 28 10 11 ll 3 - 8 - *- 7 - 14 - 
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20.2i. 12 1 , Est 4 14 , ef. transition to this usage 

Ezk 2 l HV°. 

19. znyo w/, 1 i Ch 7 28 12 ,B 20™-™- 30 , 2 Cli 32“ 
33 14 ; also Is 43 ;> 59™, Dn 8®, Ps 75® (llel>. v. 7 ) 103 13 
107 s . 

20. Sy .Tin’ ing .rn the fear of J" came, upon, f 2 Cli 
14 14 (ITeb. v. 18 *) 17 10 19 7 20 29 (o'nSx ing; c*f. m.T 
-Sy 'nnrntf l Ch 14 17 ); elsewhere 'Vy nng Sgj 1 S ll 7 , 
Job 13 n , and so of fear of men, or undefined fear, 
Ex 15™, Est 8 17 9- 3 . 

21. Ssp receive, T 1 Cli 12 18 21 u , 2 Ch 29™- 22 , Ezr 

8“ Pr 19 20 , Job 2 10 * 10 , Est 4 4 9 23 - - 7 ; = in 

front of (ef. Aram, ^Qjj) Ex 20® SO 1 - (P). 

22. n'mx v*n of head# of families, f 1 Ch 7 n 

$6. 10. 13. i!8y». 33. 34 | r^l2 03H. 24 26 21 * 98 27 1 2 Cli 

l 2 19*23® 20™, Ezr 1®V 2 3™ 4 2 - 3 ~ 8 1 10™, Neh 7 70 * 71 
8 1S 12 1 -- 22. -a; also Ex G 23 , Nu 31 28 32 28 36 A - l , Jos 14 1 
19 M 21 1 * 1 (all P). 

23. y^h Hiph. display wickedness, do wickedly, 
f 2 Ch 20 3 ® 22 3 , Neh 9 33 ; also Job 34™, Ps 106®, Dn 9® 
11 33 12 10 . 

24. weapon, | 2 Ch 23™ 32 5 , Neh 4 17,23 (Heb. 
yy.n. i7); a | so Juk 3318 3()i^ Jl o 8 , ef. id, =shoot, 
sprout , Ca 4 15 . 

25. hear me (in beginning a speech), | l Ch 
28 2 , 2 Ch 13 4 15 2 20“ 28 n 29 5 ; also Gn 23° {hear us), 
vv. 8, 11. is. 15 ( a u i»). 

The following occur occasionally in pre-exilic 
literature, but are especially characteristic of 
Chronicles:— 

1. •xzH—prumise or command sq. inf. 2 S 24 n , 
2 K 8™, but esp. I Ch 2l 17 27“, 2 Ch l 18 14 3 2l 7 
0931.37.30 31 4.11 35U Neh 915. also Dn, Est, etc. 

2. nipyx—guilt, wrong-doing , Am 8 14 (in concrete 
sense), but esp. 1 Ch 21 3 , 2 Ch 24 18 28™- ™-™- 13 32~ 3 , 
Ezr 9°- 7 * 13 - 10 10™- ™; also Ps 69 6 , Lv 4 s 5 2 ® (P), also 
(in another sense) Lv 5 24 (1*), 22 16 (If). 

3. D’nSxn n’3 house of God , 1 Ch 9 1L 1S - 20 4- (52 times 
in Ch, Ezr, Neh); of sanctuary at Shiloh, Jg 18 31 . 

4. w- troop, of divisions of army, Mic 4 14 
(doubtful date), but esp. I Ch 7 4 , 2 Ch 25 9 *™- 13 2G 11 , 
cf. Job 29 28 (of a marauding band it is both early 
and late). 

5. nhia greatness , 2 S 7 21,2S — 1 Ch 17 19,19 * 21 , 1 Ch 
29 u ; also Ps 71 21 145 3 -", Est l 4 G 3 U) 2 . 

6. nvr enn seek J" in prayer and worship , Am 5 4 - 0 , 
Hos 10 12 , Is 9™ etc., but esp. I Ch 2S 9 , 2 Ch 12 14 
14 4,7 ( Heb. vv. 3, ®)15 2 * 12 1G 12 22 u 20®. Ps 105 4 ~1 Ch 16 11 ; 
D’nSxtn) ehn 2 Ch 19 3 26® 30™ ; mn’** p'n l Ch 22™, 2 Ch 
15™ 20 3 , Ezr 0 21 ; D’nVxS'i 2 Ch 17 4 3l 21 34 3 , Ezr 4 2 . 

7. pan- multitude, dg 4 7 , 1 S 14™ etc. ; but also 
2 Ch 13 8 14 10 ‘JO- 1 - 10 - 24 32 7 ; also Ezk, Dn {v. 
also supr .). 

8. *]yj - be enraged , f 2 Ch 20™- 19 ; qyi rage,] 2 Ch 
16™ 28 & ; also (nbet.) Is 30“ Mic 7 9 , Pr 19 12 , and 
( raging of sea) Jon l 18 . 

9. Aq locust , grasshopper, Nu 13“ (JE), but esp. 
2 Ch 7™, Lv 1P*(P), Is 40“ Ee 12 8 . 

10. Bhh calendar month, merely numbered (not 
named)’ 1 K 12 3 - 33 , Jer l 3 etc., esp. 1 Ch 12 13 
27- 8 - 4 * 8 - 7 - 8 - tf - A0 * ll * 12 - 13> 14 - 1S , 2 Ch 2 8 +12 t. 2 Ch, Ezr 
3*4-10 t. Ezr, Neh 7 72 8 2 * 14 , Ezk 24 1 32 1 , Lv 1G 29 4- 
oft. P, Hag l 1 - 1S , Zee l 1 7 1 - 8 , Est 3 12 etc. 

11. mn = secr, Arn 7 12 , Mie 3 7 etc., 2 S 24 n = l Ch 
21», and esp. 1 Ch 25° 29“, 2 Ch 9 29 12 13 19 3 29 28 - 30 
3318. is 35 ifl # 

12. pjo Hithp.-^rc777^e?i oneself, 1 S 30® ('rtnn 
mvi), 2 S :i«, 1 1C 20- 2 , fjut osp. 2 Ch l l 12 13 13- 1 17 1 
21 4 23 1 25 u 27 fl , 15 8 { — take courage), Ezr 7 s8 { — gain 
strength); also Dn 10™ {id.); =put forth one's 
strength, Gn 48 2 , Nu 13 20 (both JE), Jg 20 23 , 1 S 4 3 , 
2 S ‘ 10™, but also 1 Ch 19 13 , 2 Ch 32 8 {v, also 
supr.). 

13. .t$xq clarion, as sacred instrument, f 2 K 
12 14 , but esp. (for use by priests only) 1 Ch 13 s 
1510.84.88 kjh. 42 2 Ch 5™-* 18 - 13 13 12 * 14 20 28 29 20,27 ■ 28 
Ezr 3 10 , Neh 12 38 - 41 ; also Ps 98° and Nu 10 s * 4 * 8 - 8 ‘ 
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7.8.9.10 3i6 ( a p p) . v p # (hmom. Pi. and Hiph. 
sound a clarion, [ l Ch 15 21 , 2 Ch 5 12,13 7“ 13 14 29~ 8 . 

14. ny t Hiph praise, of ritual worship, 2 8 22 ,M) 

= Ps 18 50 =lUS 4 ; also Is 12 4 25 1 , but esp. Ps (G7 t.) 
and 1 Ch IG 4 - 7 - s. 34.41 03 30 25 3 29 13 , 2 Ch 5 13 7 3 * rt 
20“ 31®, Ezr 3 11 , Neh IP 7 12- 4 - 40 ; thank- 

offering, Am 4®, 2 Ch 29 :i1 - 31 33™; also I’s, Jer, 
and P. 

15. "Jf?; adj. right (hand), 1 K G s 7 39 , 2 K ll 11 ; 
also 1 K 7 21 —2 Ch 3 17 Kn c, 2 Ch 4™ 23 10 , Ezk 4® 
Jfcn\ 47 ** 2 , Ex 29 20 4-8 t. P. 

16. )'3 Hiph. set up, prepare , etc. 2 S 5 12 , 1 lv 2 24 
etc., but esp. 1 Ch I t 2 28 7 , 2 Ch 12 l 17*4-36 t. Ch. 

17. di; gather, | Is 28 20 (Hithp.), but also 1 Ch 
22 2 , Neh 12 44 ; also Ezk 22- A 39 M , Ps 33 7 1 47 2 , Est 
4 l ®, Ec 2 8 * 20 3 3 . 

18. yj; Nlph. be humble, humbled, humble oneself, 
l S 7 13 , 1 lv 21 29 etc., but esp. 1 Ch 20\ 2 Ch 7 14 
]. 2 «. 7.7. la 131» 30n 30“ 33 1 -- ltt - 23 31 7 - - 7 3l> la ; Hiph. 
humble, subdue, t Jg 4- 3 , Dt 9 3 , 2 S8’ = l Ch IS 1 , 
also 1 Ch 17 10 , 2 Ch 28™; also Is 25 5 , Job 40 12 , Ps 
81 15 107 1 ®. 

19. i: —consecrate, Jg 17 5 * 12 ,1 K 13 :w , but also 

l Ch 29®, 2 Ch 13 9 1G 33 29 3A ; also Ezk 43 2H and Ex 
2S 41 29®* 29 * 3S * 38 32 29 , Lv 8 :::} IG :;3 2l A , Nu 3 J (all P). 

20. nnSo kingdom, reign, Nu 24 7 (JE), 1 S 20 :1A , 
1 K 2 1a , liut esp. 1 Ch ll 10 4-27 t. Ch., Ezr 1 A 4 3 - 6 - 0 
7 1 8 1 , Neh 9 38 12 22 ; Est l 2 4-25 t. Est, Dn l 1 4-15 t. 
Dn, Ex 4 14 , 5 t. Ps, 3 t. Jer. 

21. 31} Hithp. offer (oneself) willingly, | Jg 5 2,fl 
(in war), hut esp. (in sacred gifts and services) l Ch 
095. a. 9.9.14.17. n 2 Ch 17™, Ezr 1® 2® 8 3", Neh ll 2 . 

22. uy help, of divine assistance, l S 7 12 , Gn 49 28 
etc., but esp. Ps and 1 Cli 12 18 15-®, 2 Ch 14 1A * 11 
(lleb. v. 10 ) IS 31 25" 26 7 32 8 . 

23. liapi n'4 ; y riches and honour , f 1 K 3 13 , but esp. 
1 Cli 29 13 - 28 , 2 Ch l 11 * 12 17 8 18 A 32- 7 ; also Pr 3 1C 8™, 
15o 6 2 . 

24. , i'h abundantly, 1 K 10 27 = 2 Ch l 18 = 9 27 , and 
esp. 1 Cli 4 38 12 40 22‘- 3 - 4 * 3 * 8 - 14 - 18 29- 2A , 2 Cli 2 9 (lleb. 
v. 8 ) 4™ 9 1 * 9 ll 23 14 15 (Heb. v. 14 ) 15 9 IG 8 17 3 18 1 - 2 20- 5 
2411.24.-7 27 s 29 38 3o 5, A3,24 31® 32 5 * 29 , Neh 9 28 ; also 
Zee 14™. 

There are also classes of peculiarities iu Ch, 
many of them syntactical; e.g. omission of the 
relative; --n for the relative; nytfl ny«l and other 
such repetitions with ], in a distributive sense; 
n^3?i and other temporal inf. phrases at beginning 
of sentence (for older ’n;i, etc.); and particu¬ 
larly the use of prepositions :— ) c. inf. with cir¬ 
cumstantial force, at the end of sentences, as 1 Ch 
15™ etc. ; c. inf. denoting purpose, etc. ; ) as the 
accusative sign after a verbal suffix, e.g. 1 Ch 5 20 , 
and without a preceding sullix 2 Ch 26 14 ; oV igq 1 ? 
ioVa | 1 Cli 16 s7 , 2 Ch 8™ 31™ ; px;.— without, e.g. 1 Ch 
22\ 2 Ch 14 12 ; without t 2 Ch 15 3 - 3 - 8 ; = 

wholly , namely, e.g. 1 Ch 13 A etc. ; ) and (oft.) 
carrying on another preposition (mc 1 ?, oy, etc.), or 
introducing a nominative 1 Ch2G 2 ® 28 1,21 29®; the 
curious combination nzh, in | 1 Ch 15 13 , and 

j 2 Ch 3U 3 ; the frequent and noteworthy j? iy 
beiore both verbs and nouns, e.g. 1 Ch 2S 20 , 2 Ch 16™ 
36™; ? of accompaniment, w ithout a verb, 1 Ch 16 s 
etc.; $ befoie adverbs, e.g. Dxng? 2 Ch 29 38 ; and 
others (see esp. Driver, LOT 504-506). 

The peculiar and often anomalous phraseology 
of Ch, which is apparent in every chapter, may 
bo further illustrated by the following specimens 
chosen almost at random :— 

1 Ch 10 13 says that (Saul died . . . ) because he 
did not obey J"’s command, and because he made 
inquiry by necromancy ; in Heb. thus: *vtj 

j ai'ir]^ 2 \ k $ dj] *17^ ^ 

11 10 speaks of heroes whom David had, c'pirnyn 
: ioy 

12 18 (Baer, EV v. 17 ) makes David say, ‘1 will 
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heartily join with you,’ in lleb. thus : 

“irr^ rgS, lit. ‘ I will have a heart toward you for 
uintedncss.’ 

28 18 "ui jnx'^y n'?jbi D’^ns? 3 m D'^n^n n^-jcn irjnn?, 
i.c. (relined gold) for the pattern of the chariot, 
(viz.) the cherubim (viz. of) gold (making them, 
notice )) to threading out and covering over the 
ark, etc. 

28 ltf vp 3n?3 San, the whole by a writing 

from the hand of .1" upon me hath he taught. 

29 30 "ui nay D'nyni and the times 

(i.c. experiences) which have passed over him and 
over Israel, etc. 

2 Ch ll 23 DTJ |toq and he sought a crowd of 

wives (but rd. perh. 'i on? wijp], so F. Ferles. And. 47). 

15 s .tVid pb ’nSx tfS'p □ , 3l n'P.) 

{na'in, and long was Israel without a true God, 
and without a priest as teacher, and without 
a law. 

16 9 vJ>ni nbty op^-Dy pinnn^, to show himself strong 
in helping those whose heart is perfect toward 
him (n^x omitted before omS). 

21 ly o\p^> ppn ns* ny^ Q'p;p D'p r 7 % rn, i.c. and it 
came to pass after some days, even about the time 
of the outgoing of the end of two years. 

Date. — (1) The peculiarities of language already 
noted give an overwhelming presumption in favour 
of a very late date for Ch. (2) Speciiic evidence 
appears (a) 1 Ch .T 4 where Anani is named accord¬ 
ing to MT in the 6th generation after Zerubbabel, 
or about B.c. 550; ((Er, followed by S> T , makes 
Anani the lltli from Zerubbabel, or about n.C. 
250-200); probably also (/>) the expressions * king¬ 
dom of Persia,’ * king of Persia,’ 2 Ch 36" 0, ^ 22 ’ , 
if, as is likely, these expressions were used to dis¬ 
tinguish the Persian rulers, not from the Semitic 
Babylonian, but from the later Greek (note the 
absence of this expression in the contemporary 
references of Neb 2* 5 J4 13°; also ll 2 ** 24 etc.). (3) 
Further speciiic evidence appears in Ezr-Neh,— 
originally one work with Ch — (a) the terminus 
a quo is given Noli 13 fl ‘the 32nd year of Artax- 
erxes’ = B.C. 433 ; (b) Jaddua, Neh 12 u , is 6th high 
iriest after Joshua (Hag l l * 12 2 4 , Zee 3 1 - 8 - «• »• y 6 11 ); 
•diashib, 3rd in this list, w r as a contemporary of 
Nehemiah (Neh 3 1 13 4 - 28 ); Josephus, Ant. XI. 
viii. 4, names Jaddua, as high priest in the time of 
Alexander the Great, B.C. 333; (c) Darius III. 
(Codomannus) reigned n.C. 336-332, and his reign 
(‘Darius the Persian’) is mentioned Neh 12--; (d) 
on ‘the Persian’ (I.c.), and ‘king of Persia,’ Ezr 
(l 1, h 2 ) l 8 3 7 4 2 - ft - ®* 7 - 24 6 14 7 1 , cf. 2 (b) supra ; (e) late 
words and constructions, evident Aramaic influ¬ 
ence in the language, and extended Aramaic 
passages (Kzr 4 11 - 23 5 ! -6 18 7 15 ** 1 *). On the other 
hand, if Kupolemus know the LXX translation of 
Ch (cf. Position in Canon, svpr.) t the original 
must have had canonical authority not much later 
than n.C. 200. From all these indications it is 
safe to say that Ch was not composed before B.C. 
300, and may have been composed as late as n.C. 
250. 

Parallels. 

1 Ch l 1 4 =Gn 53-22 (condensed by omitting chronol notes). 
i(> 2 .ai (om Gnl0»-i*2). 

124-2’7-Gn 11 10-uu (('ondensed by omitting ohronol. notes). 

1‘JH —(;j n ‘ji:< etc., and 10 ir ’ ete. (condensed). 

129.81 i_(jn ‘>5i;a>-n.ft 
132.88 = ^11 o;,y 8u. 4 
184-Q n 2r>m-26 (condensed). 

3(5in 4 i (condensed) 

2 1 * 2 —Gn 3523 26 (condensed). 

2 3 »=Gn 40*-, with additions from On 3S ; cf. Nu 26*8 2L 
2«-7, cf. Jos 7», 1 K 
2 3 has no II. 

2»12, cf. Ku 4^ 22 (to Jesse). 

218-17, c f. i s ItiO 1 3 , 2 S 2>8 1725. 

218-24 descendants of Caleb, no H. 'I These are 

225-41 ,, Jerabmeel, no |. { evidently to a 

042-49 further sons of Caleb, no ||. f large extent 

2&0 &5 descendants of Caleb’s son Hur, no N< J geogr. names. 
319 David’s children = 2 S IP 0 &i3-is 131 , 


1 Ch 3i° 16 kings of Judah, descendants of Solomon, cf. 1 K 12- 
2 K 24. 

31724 descendants of Jeboiachin, ending with Anani, no || 
(cf. Mb l la from Jeboiachin to Zerubbabel). 

41--* Judah’s descendants. Little N (on vJ cf. Gn. 4612, 
Nu 20l»-2l). 

4‘-4 Simeon's descendants, cf. Gn 4G 10 , Ex 6 1S , Nu 20 12 - 43. 
425 27 Simeon’s descendants, no V. 

4*28-88 ,, cities = Jos TO’ 2 - 3 . 

4:14 43 ,, descendants, and narrative about them, no H. 

51 20 Reuben, Oad, and 4 Manasseh ; on ft 3 cf. Gn 408, 
Nu2bfl-«. 

6 1 3 (lleb. 29), Levi:—Aaron’s sons, cf. Gn 46 11 , Ex 0 1 ®- 
18. 20.23, Nu 3’-!. 

04-15 (Heb. 5 30 41), chief priests till fall of Jerus., no R. 

018 03 (Hob. Gi-37), Levitical genealogies, no H (only occa¬ 
sional retf.). 

(Heb. C 33 ««), Levitical cities, cf. Jos 2110 38. 

7 1_6 lssachar, cf. Gn 4613, Nu 2023.20. 

76-12 Benjamin, cf. Gn 4021, Nu 2G38.39. 

71 3 Naphtali, cf. Gn 4024, Nu 2G48.49. 

714 ly Manasseh, cf. Nu 2029-33. 

720 29 Ephraim, cf. Nu 2G 33 - 30 , Jos 10. 

730 40 Asher, cf. Gn 4<U7, Nu 2044.45. 

yi-40 Benjamin, incl. Saul's descendants, through Jonathan ; 

cf. Gn 4tf*«, Nu 2038- 3 », 1 S 1448- 58, 2 S 28 44 1)12. 

91-34 Post-exilic families in Jerus. (some | in E/,r and Neh). 
935.44 Saul’s familv = 820 40 (some divergencies of detail). 
101-12 Saul’s last battle, and death = 1 S 31113. 

1013.14 Moral reflection, no ||. 

Ill 3 David, king at Hebron-2 S &i 3. 
ll 4 9 David captures Jerusalem-2 S 561<>. 

2110 47 David’s heroes, cf. 2 >S 238 39 (additional name 
in Ch). 

121-22 David’s followers at Ziklag, no ||. 

12 23 40 David’s king-makers, no ||. 

13114 Ark brought from Kiriath-iearim = 2 S GUI. 

14!• 2 Hiram ana David = 2 S 5U-12. 

143- 7 David’s children in Jerusalem = 2 S 513 16. 


( 10H-2*i = p s 10f,1-15. 

108-86 p«alm on the occasion 1 1G’^ 33 _ p s 99113 . 

( 1034. SB - Pa 1001. 47. 48. 

171* 2 David’s desire to build temple-2 S 71- 3 . 

173-15 prophecy of Nathan 2 S 7 4 -l7. 

I7 lrt 27 David’s prayer and thanksgiving- 2 S 7 18 28. 

181-13 David’s foreign conquests-2 S hU4. 

1814 17 David’s internal rule —2 S 8 1Ij - 1H . 

191-18 201-3 David’s war with Ammon = 2 S 10118 lim 
1226-31. 

204-8 David's war with Philistines = 2 S 2113-22, 

211-36 David's numbering of people, and ds penalty ; pur¬ 
chase of Oman’s threshing-floor = 2 S 24i 2*\ 

22U8 David’s preparations for temple-building, no R. 

23l David appoints Solomon his successor, ct. 1 K l 33 89. 

232-2734 David’s elaborate Lexitical and ritual arrange¬ 
ments, iricl. musical; appointment of other officials, no ||. 

28 1 21 201-18 Further announcement by David of plans for 
temple, and of Solomon as bis successor, no ||. 

20”° 30 Accession of Solomon and death of David, cf. 1 K 
183 8» on. 12 , 

2 Ch 11-13 Solomons reign; his sa<^rifice at Gibcon, cf. 1 K 
34-13. 

114-17 Solomon’s reign; its splendour, etc., of. 1 K 1020-29. 

2-4 Building of temple (and palace), of. 1 K 5^7 (con- 
densoil). 

51-14 Deilicutioti of temple, cf. 1 K 8 1 - 11 (expanded) 

01-42 Prayer of Solomon — 1 K 812-61 (w.&4 01 om. in Ch). 

71-H Sacrifices, et<\, cf. 1 lv 8 ( >2 6G (expanded). 

712 22 Solomon’s vision of J", cf. 1 K 9 1 - 3 , 

8. 9 Further glory of Sol.’s kingdom, cf. 1 K 91 ° 28 191 an 
(many differences of detail); specifically 9* i' 2 , Queen of 
Sheba = 1 K 10 11:l . 

93i Death of Solomon = 1 K 1143. 

101 19 Accession of Rehoboam, and division of kingdoms 
1 K 121-2". 

ll 1 23 Rehoboam's reign, cf. I K 1221 24 1421 21 (expanded). 

12116 Rehoboam and Shishak, cf. J K 14 * 20 - 31 . 

13122 Abijah, and his war with Jeroboam, cf. 1 K 161-8 
(expanded). 

14. 15 Asa, his reforms and buccobb in war, cf. 1 K 158 24 
(expanded). 

10 Asa's apostasy, no |. 

17 Jehoshnph.at, his refonns and might, ct. 1 K 2241 4« 
(expanded). 

18 Jehoshaphat's alliance with Ahab-1 K 221 35.50. 

19 Prophers rebuke for this alliance, no ||. 

20 1 34 Jehoshaphat's success Against Monb, Ammon, and 
Edom, no fl (lakes the place of 2 lv 34 27). 

2036-37 Jehoshaphat and ships of Tarshish, cf. 1 K 2248.49. 

21 Jehoram’s wicked reign, and disaster, cf. 2 K 8 ,n 24 
(expanded). 

221 8 Ahaziah's wicked reign, and disaster, cf. 2 K 825-29 
92128. 

2210-ia Athaliah’s wicked reign, ct. 2 K ll 1 " 3 . 

23121 Athaliah's overthrow by Jehoiada, cf. 2 K 114-2C 
(expanded). 


14 s !7 David's conquest of Philistines-2 S 5i7- ; 


151-28 Ark brought to Jerusalem. 

1 528 Miehal’s contempt. 

101-6. 37 48 Bimriflees, Blessing of people, 
Levitical ministers of ark. 


Cf. 2 S 6126-20 
(greatly 
oxpanded). 
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8 Ch 241-7 Joash’s reign, first good, then bad, ef. 2 K 12 1 21 
(expanded). 

25 l *48 Amaziah’s reign, first good, then bad, ef. 2 Iv ll 1 20 
(expanded). 

20' 5S# Uzziah's reign, first good, then bad, ef. 2 K 14 21 - 22 
1 51 7 (expanded). 

27 l y Jotham’s good reign, cf. 2 K 1532 3\ 

2S 1 22 Ahaz’s wicked reign, cf. 2 K 10 1 20 (expanded). 

29 1 38 Hezekiah’s good reign; reforms, cf. 2 K 18i- a (ex¬ 
panded). 

801 -27 Ilezekiah's passover, no (1. 

811 21 Hezekiah’s reforms, eont., no |. 

821 22 Sennacherib’s invasion, cf. 2 K 181® ^ 191-37 (con¬ 
densed). 

82^4 Hezekiah’s sickness, cf. 2 K 201H (condensed). 

g^ 23 - 2 ®* 33 Ilezekiah’s pride; homage from others; death, 
cf. 2 K 20 1221 (modified and condensed). 

331-20 Manasseh’s wicked reign, captivity, and repentance, 
ef. 2 K 211-n* (greatly modified). 

3321 26 Amon's wicked reign, of. 2 K 21 m 2®. 

34 I 83 Josiah and his reforms, the law-book, etc., cf. 2 K 

221-20 231 20. 24-28. 

3 rd 10 Josiah's passover, of. 2 K 2321-23 (greatly expanded). 

8520 27 Josiah's death, cf. 2 K 232»-*> (expanded). 

3fii 3 Jehoahaz’s reign, cf. 2 K 23 :u 3°. 

3tH-» Jelioiakim's reign, cf. 2 K 28 : *°- 3 7 241° (condensed). 

300.10 Jchoiachin’s reign, cf. 2 K 2411-17 (condensed). 

3 (jit 13 Zcdekiah's reign, cf. 2 K 24 1m2 0 251 7 (condensed); j 
with v .12 cf. also Jer 37 1 - 2 . 

3014-10 Moral reflections, no |j (cf. 2 K 2-J 20 ). 

3017-21 Fall of Jerus., of 2 K 20* 21 (condensed); with v. 2 * 
cf. also Jer 259- »• 12 2i)*«. 

3(i22 .23 Restoration-edict of Cyrus-Ezr l 1 3 », no other 

Comparison .— A. The foregoing table shows at 
once, that while parts of Ch have no parallel in the 
earlier books, there are still larger portions of 
those books unrepresented in Ch ; The following ! 
are such portions of Samuel and Kings :—1 S 1-30, 

2 S 1-4. 9 . ll -- 27 12 1 ’ 1C 13-20. 2l 114 22. 23 1 * 7 , 1 K l 1 ' 32 

Ol-U. 13-46 ;p-3. 16-28 4 I -34 13 I 4 I -20 J525-34 16-21, 2 K 1“7. 

8 1-18 9 . (chiefly), 10 . 13.* 15 8 ' 81 17. 25 22 ' 28 - 27 ‘ 30 . They 
include (1) the entire activity of Samuel, and the 
reign of Saul (except the close); (2) David’s lament 
for Saul and Jonathan, his conflict with Ishbosheth, 
and dealings with Mephibosheth ; (3) the story of 
Uriah and Dathsheba ; (4) the story of Amnon and 
Tamar, and Absalom’s (light, and recall ; (5) 
Absalom’s rebellion and David’s exile; (0) the 
Psalm of 2 S 22 -Ps 18 ; (7) the ‘hast Words of 
David ’ 23 1 ' 7 ; ( 8 ) the intrigues and struggles 
attending Solomon’s accession ; (9) evidences of 
Solomon’s wisdom and poetic gifts; (10) Solomon's 
alliances with foreign women, and his idolatries in 
later life ; ( 11 ) his vexation by adversaries, includ¬ 
ing Jeroboam; ( 12 ) the entire history of the 
Northern Kingdom, after the division, except when 
the account of the Southern Kingdom makes 
necessary some mention of the Northern ; (13) the 
governorship and murder of Godaliah, after Jeru¬ 
salem’s fall ; (14) the exile-life of Jehoiachin. 

B. Ch condenses also, in several places, and as a 
result gives statements with less precision than the 
earlier books. These passages are chronological 
(as in the genealogies 1 Ch 1), architectural (as in 
the case of the temple-building 2 Ch 2-4; the 
building of Solomon’s palace is not described at 
all), political (as Sennacherib’s invasion 2 Ch 32 1 * 22 ; 
the reigns of the last kings 2 Ch 36 4 ’ 13 ), or humili¬ 
ating (Michal’s contempt 1 Ch 15 20 ; sickness of 
llezekiah 2 Ch 32 24 ; fall of Jerusalem 2 Ch 3G 17 ’ 21 ; 
the same quality may partly account for the cases 
mentioned under the previous head). That Ch 
expands some political and military narratives is 
also true, and w ill he noticed below. Other narra¬ 
tives are modified in various ways, e.g. the sacrilice 
by Solomon at Cibeon (2 Ch l 3 ' 4 *), the overthrow of 
Athaliah (2 Ch 23), ami the reigns of Jehoram (2Ch 
216 - 20 ), Ahaziah (2 Ch 22 1 " y ), Joash (2 Ch 24), Aliaz 
(2 Ch 28), and Manasseh (2 Ch 33 1 ' 20 ); some of 
theBo will be noticed below under D . 

C. In those parts of Ch which have no parallel in 
S and K, as w r ell as in Ch’s expansions and modi¬ 
fications of narratives occurring in them, certain 
definite interests are prominent: — ( 1 ) Moral 
reflections and explanations of calamities as 


divine judgments, c.g. 1 Ch 10 13 * 14 , 2 Cdi 3G ,M3 ; so 
Shishak’s invasion is explained 2 (’ll J2 2 , and 
Jehoram’s misfortunes 2 Ch 2 l J0 - 1(My , ef. the ‘ letter 
of Elijah the prophet’ vv. 1215 , and the wreck of 
ships at Ezion-geber 2 Ch 2 L 87 , and Amaziah’s 
defeat 2 Ch 25 1410 , and IJzziah’s leprosy 2 Ch 
26 16 - 21 , and Josiah’s death 2 Ch 35 21 - 8 -’; ( 2 ) divine 
interpositions in war, e.g. 2 Ch J3 l:,1G 14 12,18 20 22 * 24 ; 
(3) speeches and prophetic addresses, hortatory, 
didactic, etc. ; also prayers : e.g. 1 Ch 22 rM,J 2 S 110 
29 1 * 20 , 2 Ch 13‘- 12 14 7 1*5 1-7 1G 7 M9 2 - 3 - u * 1] 20 3 ' 12 * 14 ‘ 17 
2112 -w (writing of Elijah) 25 7 - 8 28 !M1 29 ,vu 30°' y 
(decree of Hezekiah) 32 7 * 8 35 21 ; (4) matters connected 
with worship, including Levitical, ritual, and 
especially musical appointments, e.g. I Ch 15. 1 G. 
(including the Psalm vv . 8 3,: ) 22-2G. 28. 29, 2 Ch 

512 . 13 * 71 . 8 . 6 £14. 18 1 JI 3 . 14. 16 1 JJ 8-12 J-JS. » ^jts-ll 0()1». SI. US 

032 . 4 . 6 . 7 .». is. i» 24°* 6 * 11 26 l0 * 20 29*-®- 7 * 12 * 30 30 31 

349. 12 . 13 . ao 351 - 19 . ua . a peculiar case is 2 (Jli 8 U where 
Solomon’s wife, the daughter of Pharaoh, is 
brought to the house built for her because the 
house of David has become too holy by icusun of 
the coming of the ark ; contrast 1 K 3 1 7 8 9- 4 . (On 
some additions of another kind, see below.) 

O. It remains for us to examine the parallel 
passages a little more closely, selecting some of 
those most important for purposes of comparison :— 

In 801110 cases the agreement is close, almost exactly verbal, 
as 1 Oh IOM’ 2^1 s :n, 2 Oh 9* 9 = 1 K llfi-io, 2 Oh 18 = 1 K 221 3 ® 
(including tho blunder of v. 2 * 1 '), etc. In others there is im¬ 
portant divergence, e.<i. - 

1. 1 Ch tpTC(lleh. sVO 41) gives the list of chief priests through 
Eleuzar, son of Aaron ; most of the chief priests known to Sam. 
arid Kings do not appear in this list, viz. Eli l 8 19 2 30 , Ahituh, 
Eli’s grandson (son of i’hinehas) 1 8 j.4 3 , Ahijah 1 S 14 3 , and 
Ahimelech 21 2 229- 0.20 etc, (both described as ‘son of Ahitub,’ 
and hence identified by Bert beau, Klost. al. ; ‘ brothers,’ accord¬ 
ing to Kittel, (reach, ii. 173, etc.), Abiathar, son of Ahimelech 1 8 
2220 , who was deposed by 8oloinon 1 K 2 28 L. Zadok, whom 
Solomon substituted, appears as 10th in Ch’s list, the son of an 
Ahitub, Bon of Amariah. Missing also are Jehoiada 2 K 114 e tc., 
and Urijah 2 K lfiJO etc. Azariali appears in Solomon’s time, but 
1 Ii 42 calls him son of Zadok, while in Ch ho is son of Johanan ; 
llilkiah 2 K 224 etc. appears in Ch, and so does Seraiah 2 K 25 1 « 
These occasional agreements make the variations all the harder to 
explain. 1 Ch 24-- 3 makes Ahimelech a descendant of Aaron 
through his son Ithamar, and these ; nd the following vv. make 
an attempt to satisfy their rival claims by recognising both in 
the temple service. 

2. 1 Ch 13 10 explains the death of Uzzah as 2 S 07 does; but 

1 Ch 16 la gives a new reason, viz., because the Levites did not 
carry the ark. 

8 . I Ch 20 s Elhanan killed Laluni, brother of Goliath ; but 2 S 
21*9 he killed Goliath himself. 

4. 1 Ch 21 1 it is Satan that moves David to number Israel, in 

2 8 24 l it is J". 

5. 2 Ch l 3ff - explains Solomon's sacrifice at Giheon by saying 
that the tent of meeting and the brazen altar were there (of. 
1 Ch 21*9); but i lv 3 :, f. says that Sol. worshipped at tho high 
places, and sacrificed at Giheon because that was the great high 
place; and v. 1 ® speaks not only of his coming hack to Jerus. 
(2 Ch l* 3 ), hut also of his standing before the ark and sacrificing 
there, which Ch omits. 

(5. 2 Ch 7 b» the sacrifices at the temple dedication are 
consumed by tire from heaven ; there is nothing of this in 1 K 
8 « 2 ff.. 

7. 2 Ch 7 12 - 22 and 1 K 9*-9 both describe a second appearance 
of J" to Solomon ; but the language used by them differs, esn. 
in the condensation of 1 K 9 1 and tho insertion of vv.13 16 {n 
Ch. 

8. 2 Ch 14® 17° (cf. If) 3 ) commend both Asa and Jehoshaphat 
for removing the high places ; but 1 K 15*4 2243 tell us that 
these kings did not remove the high places (so also 2 Ch 15*7 
2033). 

9 . 2 Ch 203 ®- 36 gays that Jehoshaphat allied himself with 
Ahaziah of Israel to make ships [for an expedition by sea 1 K 
2249 ]; but 1 K 2249 says that Ahaziah proposed tho joint expe¬ 
dition, and Jehoshaphat refused. 

10 . 2 Ch 2036 says that they made ships at Ezion-geber to go 
to Tarshish (on the Mediterranean, not accessible from Ezion- 
geber) ; but 1 K 2248 simply speaks of Tnrshish-shius (large 
sea-going vessels), and says they were destined for Ophir. 

11. 2 Ch 21 7 says * J" would not destroy the house of David, 
because of the covenant/ etc. ; but 2 K 8 J 9 says * J" would not 
destroy Judah for David his servant’s sake.’ 

12. 2 Ch 229 describes Jehu's murder of Ahaziah thus : ‘ And 
he sought Ahaziah : and they caught him (for he was hid in 
Samaria) and brought him to Jehu : and when they had slain 
him, they buried him/ etc. ; but according to 2 K 9 2Jf| - 
Ahaziah drove out from Jezreel with Joram to meet Jehu, fled 
on discovering the treachery, and was killed in his flight. 1 I« 
died at Mcgiudo, was brought by his servants to Jerusalem, 
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and buried there ' in hie sepulchre with his fathers in the city of 
David.’ 

13. 2 Ch ‘23 represents the overthrow of queen Athaliah thus: 
Jehoiarla and the captains of hundreds, and all the Levitcs in 
the cities of Judah, and the heads of families of the people, 
making ‘all the congregation,’ were gathered at Jems.,— 
Athaliah being ignorant of it,—hut while v.* says 4 all the con¬ 
gregation made a covenant with the king in the house of God,’ 
v.® provides that only priests and ministering hevites bo 
allowed to enter the temple, and then the king is proclaimed, 
and Athaliah slain ; but 2 K 11, while agreeing as to the main 
facts, represents a secret conspiracy between Jchoiada and the 
captains of the foreign mercenaries who served as temple guard ; 
the moeting-placo was the temple, into which the foreigners 
came and took their oath ; the Levitcs, trained singers, burnt* 
olTerings, law of Moses, etc., which appear in Ch, are all lacking 
in K. 

14. 2 Ch 21 14 , speaking of the collection for repairing the 
temple, under Jehoash of Judah, says, ‘ they brought the rest 
of the money before the king and Jehoiada, whereof were 
made vessels for J"’s house’; but 2 K 12 13 says that no 
vessels were made for J"’s house out of the proceeds of the 
collection. 

15. 2 Ch 24 2 - I7ff. makes Joash reign righteously ‘all the days 
of Jehoiada the priest,’ and after Jehoiada’s death apostatise; 
hut 2 K 12 2 says, ‘And Jehoash did that which was right in the 
eyes of J" all his days, (namely) wherein Jehoiada the priest 
instructed him,’ and K tells us nothing of any apostasy or 
wickedness, only criticising (vJ 1 ), as in other cases, the non¬ 
removal of the high places. 

10. 2 Ch 2h s 16 describes slaughter and bondage inflicted on 
Judah by I’ekah of Israel in the reign of Ahaz, which is not 
only unknown to 2 K 10 and Is 7, but is inconsistent with 2 K 
100, Is 7b 4 - 7. 

17. 2 Ch ‘28 lf,rf - makes Ahaz send to the king(s) of Assyria for 
aid against the fCdomites and Philistines; but 2 Jv 107 expressly 
says that it was against t he kings of Aram and Israel. 

18. 2 Ch says that ‘ Tilgath-pilneser king of Assyria 

Caine unto him, and distressed him, but strengthened him not,’ 
and again : 4 he helped him not.’ With this 2 K 10'J is in contra¬ 
diction. 

It). 2 Ch 3311-11) represents Manasseh as humbled and changed 
in heart hv eaptiv ity, and as a reformer in the latter part of his 
reign. 2 K 21 knows nothing of this, paints him in colours 
wholly dark, and makes the fall of Jerus, a punishment specifi¬ 
cally for Manasseh’s sins (of. also Jer Ud). 

20. 2 Ch 34 represents Josiah’s reforms as accomplished In 
his 12th year (v.;»), and the law-book ns discovered in his 18th 
year. 2 K 22. 23 represent the reforms as suggested and 
occasioned by the discovery of the law-book, and as occurring, 
like that discovery, in (he 18th year of his reign. 

K. One peculiarity of Ch, which involves some 
discrepancies with the earlier hooks, is a fondness 
for large numbers, c.g. 1 Ch 18 4 19 18 make David 
capture 7000 horsemen and slay 7000 chariotrnen, 
over against 700 of each in 2 S 8 4 10 18 ; according 
to 1 Ch ‘21 28 David pays GOO shekels of gold for 
Oman’s threshing-floor, according to 2 S 24‘-’ 4 only 
50 shekels of silver; 2.^ tribes, according to l Ch 
5 21 , capture from the Ilagrites 100,000 prisoners, 
50,000 camels, 250,000 sheep, and 2000 asses ; 1 Ch 
12 represents that 339,000 men came to make David 
king; 1 Ch 22“ says that David provided for tho 
temple building 100,000 talents of gold ( = 4,911,000 
kilograms), and 1,000,000 talents of silver ( = at 
least 83,000,000 kgs.) ; Slushak (2 Ch 2 H ) came 
with 1200 chariots, 00,000 horsemen, and people 
without number; 2 Ch 13 3,17 makes Abijah, with 
400,000 men, light against Jeroboam with 800,000, 
and kill 500,000 of them ; Asa (2 Ch 14 8 ) had 
300,000 men of Judah and 280,000 of Benjamin; 
Zerah the Ethiopian, his opponent, had 1,000,000 
men and 300 chariots (2 Ch 14 1 *); Amaziah (2 Ch 
25®- fl ) had 300,000 soldiers of his own, and hired 
100,000 more from Israel; Azariah (2 Ch 26 l8 ) had 
an army of 307,500 men ; Pekah (2 Ch 28 (t - 8 ) killed 
120,000 Jud.'can warriors in one day, and carried 
off 200,000 captives. 

F. The combination of these various peculiarities 
of the author gives a very different aspect to the 
history from that found in tho earlier hooks. The 
ire-royal time has only a genealogical interest for 
lim. Tho beginning of the kingdom, the first 
reign, the attempts of Saul’s dynasty to maintain 
itself, are no concern of his. Practically, David is 
his first king. David and Solomon are kings of 
almost spotless excellence, and enjoy undisturbed 
prosperity. The ceremonial law of the Priests’ 
Code is recognised and observed by David, even 


before there is a temple. Tho service is stately 
and rich. After tho division of the kingdom the 
ten tribes are not of importance enough to be 
mentioned, except incidentally. Interest is con¬ 
centrated on Judah and Jerusalem. All good 
Judiean kiims, trained in the law of one exclusive 
sanctuary, of course forbade the high places. Sins, 
when they do occur, are sternly punished by Cod, 
and public calamities are due to sins. Huge 
numbers give majesty and importance to many 
scenes, and to the kingdom m its continuous 
history, and central in that history is the hand of 
Cod, His temple, His solemn ordinances, llis cere¬ 
monial and impressive worship. 

SOURCES. — 1. For 1 Ch 1-9 the sources are appar¬ 
ently genealogical lists in Cn, Ex, Nu, Jos, and 
(occasionally) S,—the relation between Ru 4 ly ‘ r * and 
1 Ch 2 u<r - is doubtful,—also other lists not found in 
the earlier canonical books. The latter is the 
case particularly in the latter half of 1 Ch 2, and 
in chs. 4. 6 and the middle of 7 (see esp. Wellh. 
De gcntifms , and lvittel). Only twice in these 
chapters is there reference to an earlier writing ; 
the first is in l Ch 5 17 , hut whether this writing 
(or these writings, v. wfr. IT. 13) really served the 
Chronicler as a source is extremely doubtful 
(Kuenen, Ond 2 i. 483); the second is in 1 Ch 9 1 
(see below). 

The Psalm 1 Ch 16 8 88 is made up of parts of 
three Psalms found in our Psalter (see Parallels, 
above). 

The question as to the origin of 2 Ch 3G° 2 - 23 
(Restoration-decree of Cyrus) = Ezr l 1 * 3 *, belongs 
rather to a discussion of Ezra-Nehemiah. 

Ch’s own references to earlier writings (with the 
exceptions noted above) are in the main part of 
the book, l Ch 119-2 Ch 36 21 . 

11. Ch refers by name to the following works : — 

1. (a) The Rook of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel, 2 Ch 16 n 25* 28* ; evidently = (b) Tho Rook 
of the Kings of Israel and Judah, 27 7 35‘- 7 3G 8 . 

2. The Rook of the Kings of Israel, l Ch 9 1 (so 
Bertheau, Keil, Oettli, Kautzsch, RV ; G, Kuenen 
doubtfully. AV adds * and J udah,’ which otherwise 
is subj. of following vl>.). 

3. The Doings of the Kings of Israel (2 Ch 33 18 
(for Manasseh). 

4. The Midrash of* the Book of Kings, 2 Ch 24 27 
(for Joash). 

5. The Vision of Tsaiah the Prophet, son of 
Arno?, in tho Rook of the Kings ot Judah and 
Israel, 2 Ch 32 3a . 

6. The Words of Jehu, son of Hanani, which are 
taken up into the Rook of the Kings of Israel, 

1 Ch 20 3,4 (for Jehoshaphat). 

The following were probably of limited com¬ 
pass :— 

7. The Words of Samuel the Seer, and the 
Words of Nathan the Prophet, and tho Words of 
Gad the Seer, 1 Ch 29 29 . 

8. The Words of Nathan the Prophet, and the 
Prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and the Vision 
of Tddo the Seer regarding Jeroboam, son of 
Nebat, 2 Ch 9 2y . 

9. Tho Words of Shemaiah the Prophet and of 
Tddo the Seer for reckoning by Genealogies. 

2 Ch 12 18 . ° ’ 

10. The Midrash of the Prophet Iddo, 2 Ch 13 22 . 

11. The rest of the Doings of Uzziah, first and 
last, did Isaiah the Prophet, son of Aino?, write, 
2 Ch 2G 23 . 

12. The Words of the Seers, 2 Ch 33 1D (cf. v. 18 ; so 
(2r, Bertheau, Kautzsch; of Hozai, U, Oettli, RV). 

The author refers also to— 

13. A genealogical enrolment in the days of 
Jotham and in the days of Jeroboam [II. ], 1 Ch 5 17 
(since these kings were not contemporary, are two 
lists referred to ?). 
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14. The Later Doings of David, 1 Ch 23 27 . 

15. Tho Chronicles (ov?;n n^) of king David, 

1 Ch 27 24 . 

16. The Lamentations (a collection in which the 
lamentations over .Josiah were included), 2 Ch 35 25 . 

But these are not all separate works. 1 (a) and 
(6) and 5 refer obviously to tho same ; so probably 
do 2, 3, and 6; for although ‘Judah’ is not men¬ 
tioned in the title (except possibly in the case of 2), 
3 and 6 relate to kings of Judah, and the title is 
therefore presumably abbreviated. It is highly 
likely that 4 is another designation of the same 
work. The prophetic writings 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 
12 are possibly, though not demonstrably, sections 
of the same comprehensive book. If not, they are 
in any case of subordinate consequence. As to 
13-16 it is not clear that these have actually con¬ 
tributed anything to Ch ; 16 certainly has not. 

It is true that the Chronicler explicitly appeals 
to none of the documents named as authorities for 
what he states, but only as repositories of (further) 
information. Nevertheless, it is probable that tho 
Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel, cited 
under different names, is tho main source of Ch. 
The many agreements with S and K prove that 
Ch used either these books or some worlv based on 
these. There is no evidence that it used tho 
sources of S and K; these books must themselves 
have been known to the author, for they had long 
been in existence in his time, and tho order and 
choice of material follow theirs to a large extent; 
moreover, the matter which is peculiar to Ch 
shows tho marked characteristics of the author’s 
style, in sharp contrast with those of the matter 
corresponding to that of Samuel and Kings; 
in particular, the following additional proofs 
show that Ch does not go behind them for its 
materials * 

2 Ch 15 17 20 33 state that Asa and Jehoshaphat 
did not remove the high places. This is in conflict 
with the author’s own statements 14 5 17' 5 (ef. 19 3 ), 
and is evidently due to unthinking imitation of his 
source. It appears l K 15 14 22 43 , and the agree¬ 
ment is almost verbal. These statements, how¬ 
ever, certainly belong to the Deuteronomic redac¬ 
tion, and not to the sources of Kings. 

Other passages common to Kings and Ch, which 
must be original with Kings (several of them 
Deuteronomic, and none from the sources) are 2 Ch 
1(F=1 K 12™, 2 Ch 21 7, -• 10ab ~2 K 8™- 20 - 22 , 2 Ch 
25 3 * 4 = 2 IC M 5 fl (verbally), 2 Ch 28 4 = 2 K 1G 4 
(verbally), 2 Ch 31' based on 2 K 18 4 ; cf. also 2 Ch 
32 12 =2 K 18 23 (substantially), 2 Ch 33 3a =2 K 21* 
(verbally). 

A special class of passages consists of those 
which are appropriate in Sam. and Kings, but 
have become unfitting or meaningless because of 
omissions by Ch :— 

1 Ch 14 3 * 7 begins, ‘ And David took yet more (*f>y) 
wives at Jerus.’ = 2 S 15 13 ' ,fl , although 2 S 3 2 ' 8 to 
which *iiy refers, is omitted in Ch. 

1 Ch 20 1 ‘But David tarried at Jorus.* = 2 S 11 1 ; 
it is in conflict with 1 Ch 2U 2 - 3 ; this is due to the 
omission of the story of Uriah and Bathsheba 

2 S 11 2 -12 28 , and of 12 28 * 29 which tell of Joab’s 
summoning David. 

2 Ch 8 11 ( = 1 K 9 24 3 lb in part) mentions the 
daughter of Pharaoh incidentally (not indeed 
with great respect) as Solomon’s wife, although 
1 K 3 la * 7 8 are omitted. 

2 Ch 10 2 speaks of Jeroboam’s return from 
Egypt, * whither he had fled frem the presence of 
Solomon the king’ = l K 12 2 , although 1 K ll 26 ' 40 
are omitted. 

2 Ch 10 18 refers specifically to Ahijah’s prophecy 
about Jeroboam = 1 K 12™, although the prophecy 
itself, 1 K U 29 - 39 , is omitted. 

2 Ch 32 18 specifies ‘ the Jews’ speech’=2 K 18 28 , 


although 2 K IS'- 3 , which gives point to this detail, 
is omitted. 

Some of these passages are more cogent than 
others, but all are confirmatory of the position 
that onr S and lv and nothing earlier (with possible 
exceptions noted below) underlie Ch in its narrative 
portions. 

It is, however, imnrob. that the Chronicler used 
these canonical books directly, as the chief source 
of his historical material. We have seen that his 
main interests are not political, and that he omits 
or greatly condenses many matters which do not 
contribute much to his purposes. At the same time 
some of his material not found in 8 and K is of a 
political and personal nature, e.g. the fortifications 
of Rehoboam, and his might and wisdom 2 Ch 
H5-12. i7. Asa’s war with the Kthiopians 2 Ch 
149 - 15 , Jehoshaphat’s war with Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom 2 Ch 20, Amaziah’s relations with his 
Israelitish mercenaries 2 Ch 25°' 10 - 1 ', IJzziah’s wars 
and buildings 2 Ch 26 <Ma , the successful invasion 
of Pekah 2 Ch 28 5 ' 18 , and of the Edomites and 
Philistines vv. 17 - 18 . Some of these narratives the 
Chronicler uses to point his own moral teachings, 
but it is most unlikely that he either invented 
them, or resorted to some special source for them ; 
they are not such as particularly appeal to him. 
Most likely, therefore, ho found them in the 
document which was his main source for other 
matter, and, finding them, used them to enforce 
his religions views. This source was probably the 
Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel (see above), 
which was, in that case, based on our 8 nml K, with 
additional matter of uncertain and probably varying 
value. Since the style of these additions (with a few 
minor exceptions) resembles that of the Chronicler, 
it may be that this Book of the Kings was produced 
in the school to which he belonged. The alternative 
is to suppose that he rewrote them. That lie at 
least retouched them is probable. Mow far tho 
peculiar religious and ecclesiastical tone of Ch is 
due to this source we cannot tell, but tho presence 
of tho same in Ezr-Nch, which do not depend on 
this Book of the Kings, makes it clear that this 
tono was such as tho Chronicler himself would 
produce, and probably it is, throughout, mainly 
due to him. 

Historical Trustworthiness. —Tho late date 
of Ch presumably hinders it from being a historical 
witness of the first order. It could be so only if 
its sources were demonstrably such. But it has 
no sources certainly older than the canonical 8 and 
K ; its chief source is probably much later. An 
interval of 250 or 300 years separates it from the 
last events recorded in K. In all cases of conflict, 
then (see the examples above), preference must be 
given to 8 and K. The obvious special interests of 
Ch also (see above) are not to its advantage as a 
simple witness to facts. Intrinsic probability 
points the same way in many instances (see especi¬ 
ally Comparison D, Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6 , 8 , 10, 12, 13, 
16, 20, and Driver, Bertheau, Oettli, etc., on the 
passages); this holds true of the huge numbers 
of Ch as well. 

If this is so in the parallel narratives, it must 
be so likewise in those matters which we owe 
entirely to Ch. Some of these conflict with the 
known course of the history, e.g. the complete 
Levitical arrangements of David and his successors ; 
others are in themselves most unlikely, e.g. 
Amaziah’s dealings with Israelitish mercenaries. 
It is plain that the character of Ch’s testimony, 
when we can control it by parallel accounts, is not 
such as to give us reason to depend on it with 
security when it stands alone. Perhaps it does not 
enlarge our stock of historical matter beyond that 
given in 8 and K. We cannot say absolutely 
that it does not; e.g . Rehoboam’s buildings, 
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Uzziah’s building and wars, Hezekiah’s water¬ 
works, Manasseh’s captivity, etc., may be in part, 
or altogether, stated accurately, and to some of 
them a certain degree of probability attaches (cf. 
Kittel), but on the unsupported evidence of Ch we 
cannot be sure of them. It is not certain whether 
his source derived them from other documents or 
from tradition, and we cannot tell with positive- 
nesshowfar they are trustworthy. This uncertainty 
passes over into Ch itself. Its main value lies in 
another direction. (On the Restoration-edict of 
Cyrus, see Rosters, IIet Ilerstcl van Israel , 1894, 
and art. Ezra AND Nehemiah.) 

Character of the Chronicler.— It would he 
most unjust to call the Chronicler a falsifier, lie 
shows himself, on the contrary, as a man of great 
sincerity and moral earnestness. Even if falsifica¬ 
tion had, in his time, when his conception of the 
history was widely accepted, had any sufficient 
motive, he would have been incapable of it. IIis 
view of the past is that of a son of his own age, in 
whom the historical imagination had not been 
largely developed. The Pent, had long been com- 

f ilete, and its latest code had a linn grasp on the 
ives and the minds of the people, and on his own. 
He did not conceive of a time, since the kingdom 
began, when it was otherwise. lie was almost, 
certainly a Levite, and probably a musician. He 
w r as trained in the law, and anew' its religious 
power. Cod was near His people in it, God Him¬ 
self enforced it. Membership in Cod’s people was 
to him a great privilege, and genealogies that 
assured it, of great importance. These habits and 
convictions, the result of inheritance and of train¬ 
ing, determined his mode of writing history. David 
and Solomon lie idealised, presenting strongly and 
without much qualification those sides of their 
character which appealed to him, and depicting 
the religion of their time according to what soeiriod 
to him the necessary conditions of righteousness. 
The Northern Kingdom, as apostate, was of little 
interest for him. The history of the Southern 
Kingdom w\as his concern mainly because it was 
ecclesiastical history—‘ Ecclesiastical Chronicle of 
Jerusalem’ ltcuss has called it (cf. Literature 
below). Cod was watching and judging it on the 
basis of His complete law; it fell at last because 
‘all the chief of the priests, and the people, trans¬ 
gressed very much after all the abominations of 
the heathen ; and polluted the house of J',’ and 
when they were rebuked ‘ mocked the messengers 
of Cod, and despised his w f ords, and misused his 
prophets’ (2 Ch 3G 14 ' 1G ). The whole conception of 
the history was not that of a mere individual, but 
that of an age, from which the individual could 
not separate himself, 

Value of Chronicles. —It follows from the 
foregoing paragraphs that the value of Chronicles 
is not mainly that of an accurate record of past 
events. Nevertheless, its value is real and great. 
It is, however, the value more of a sermon than of 
a history. 

1. We must, indeed, remember that there is a 
certain negative historical value in the fact that Ch 
agrees with S and K to so large an extent. It is not 
an independent w itness, hut at least it appears that 
as to the main course of the pre-exilic history there 
was, when Ch was written, no variant tradition 
which the author thought worth noticing. 

2. We must remember, further, that there may 
be good historical material in matter peculiar to 
Ch, e.y., in the genealogical lists and some scattered 
incidents (see Kuenen, Kittel, Gray), although the 
determination of its limits and the interpretation 
of it will require critical acumen. 

3. The knowledge the author gives us of his own 
time, also, is historically important. The fact that 
he clothes old history with nis ow n contemporary 


I habits makes his own time more intelligible to us. 
We understand hotter how religious Jews thought 
and felt in the 3rd cent. n.C. This enlivens and 
vitalizes the period for us, and prepares us better 
to appreciate the conditions of the work of Jesus 
and 11 is disciples. 

4. The author’s selection of matter emphasizes 
the fundamental and permanent elements in the 
history. He gives only a one-sided view of David, 
and yet he thereby throw's stress on David’s real, 
though, as w r e know, not unwavering desire for 
righteousness. He thinks cliicily of the Southern 
Kingdom, but tlpit kingdom is the one of historical 
importance in the development of religion. And 
so w ith other details. In this, as in the particulars 
following, he served his own age, and the service 
continues to ours. 

5. His belief in God was intense, as one actively 
governing the w'orld, punishing the evil and 
rewarding the good, demanding obedience and 
worship, but long-sullering and gracious to His 
people in spite of their sin. There is at times 
something mechanical in his conception, hut it is 
strong and effective. 

G. lie illustrates for us the value and the limita¬ 
tions of the law r in spiritual education. Obedience 
to its smallest requirements was an avenue to God. 
Formalism, the .subordination of the moral to the 
ceremonial, is the accompanying danger, and the 
Chronicler did not wholly escape it. Rut the law 
really w r as a means of spiritual grow'th, and this 
the Chronicler cxemplilies. Devotion to it did 
not exclude some breadth of spiritual sympathy, as 
the beautiful passage 2 Ch 30“* 19 distinctly show s. 

7. He bears witness, also, to the value of the 
liturgical element in religion. Worship is to him 
a rich and stately thing. The art of music has its 
contribution to make. The most thorough pre¬ 
paration, and splendid execution, bclit the service 
in w hich men approach the Almighty God. This 
thought, too, has its dangers. The essence of 
worship is always in the soul of the worshipper. 
Rut the ideal of worship includes both the genuine 
spirit and the fitting expression of it, and the 
Chronicler teaches here a permanent lesson. 

Thus Ch illustrates for us God’s use of a pro¬ 
fessedly historical writing to enforce His truth, 
both in spite of, and by means of, the very qualities 
which impair its excellence as pure history. 

Text.- Cli appears to have been less read, and 
hence less often copied, than many other books. 
One source of textual error is therefore minimised. 
The history of its transmission is, however, long 
enough to give much room to textual criticism. 
The text of Ch can often be corrected, in parallel 
passages, by that of S and K, but more often the 
author is himself responsible for variations. The 
peculiar characteristics of Ch are certainly not 
textual. Sometimes Ch has preserved the better 
reading. The greatest number of textual questions 
is connected with proper names. The following, 
taken from parallel texts, may serve as illustra¬ 
tions :— 

Ch has the worse reading : - 

1 Ch l 8 no'-n, GER Epei</>a0, A Pt0ae, GEL Pt</>a0=5 
non (In 10 :< , so GE. 

I 17 ^.p, (GR om., A GEL Mo<rox;~~^9 Gn 10 M 
(where GE also M oaox, hut erroneously; 
lias already occurred, v. a ). 

I 89 <£R Ai/iavy GL H/xav = |0’n Gn 30 23 , 

GE Alvav (interchange of i and * especially 
frequent). 

1 40 l^y, GER 2wXcqu, A IwXa^t, GEL AXouav = p^y 
Gn 3G 23 , GE TuXon', GEL PcoXa/x. 

1 41 pjori, GER 'tt/JLepiov, A GEL Ajxa5a(ju) = j'iDn 
Gn 3G- 8 , GE Ajuada. 

1" x Kcthibk, irfra Jferi, ffili Tu\a, ffiL 
AXoin*=ni^y Gn 30*, ffi 1’uiXa. 
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1 Ch 3" y^N, (SB EXucro, A (SB KWa/ia = yw >l ?K 

2 S 5 15 , (Si EXacrous, etc. 

4 1 * 4 an;, (ETB lapuv, A Tap«j3 = p5; Gn 4C 10 = Ex6 15 
= Nu 2G 12 , so (Er in all. 

18 3 - B ’ 7 "ltifnq, (Sir A5pa(a)i'ap = nijrnq 2 S 8 3, B> 8 ((5 
here also, erron., ASpaafap), 
etc. etc. 

'I’lie reading is doubtful :— 

1 Ch l 80 (2511 /), (5tL 2tir0oi»^ = ‘iSf Gn 36 u , 

(Sr 2a upap. 

I 40 '9^, (ErB 2a>/5, A 2c ofiap, (ErL 2a7r06t —'iSf 
Gn 3G 23 , dill 2cu0, (ErL 2co0ai*. 

I 50 TP, (Er 'boya;/?, (ErL t baona.— W9 Gn 36 39 , (Er 
Qoywp. 

3 1 Sk.*ji, dell Aagm;X, A (ErL AaXoma = 3^3 2 S 3 3 , 
dr AaAouia (!). 

4 24 VnoD} — Nu 26 12 , dr (in both) NagouijX = 7MD; 
Gn 46 10 — Kx G ir, f so dr (in both). 

mr = Nu 26 18 , (Erll (in Ch) Z ape?, A (ErL Z apa(e), 
(Er (in Nu) Zapa — nni; Gn 46 10 —Ex 6 13 , di (in 
both) 2aa/>, 

etc. etc. 

Ch has the better reading :— 

1 Ch l 7 D^n'n, (Er ’PoScot ((ErL Aco5ar'fr/x) = D';il Gn 
10 4 , dr ToSioi. 

I 42 (ErB {kolI) ttvav, A (xal) OvKa/i, (ErL (/cal) 
laaA'a^ = 1(5^1 Gn 36‘ 27 , dr (*al) Ovkolv, (ErL (/cal) 
\ovkcl/jl. 

2 17,t ?Nyp^*n d«B 6 'lapaifh^LTps ((ErL ’Icrpa^XirT;?) 
= 2 p 17 23 , so dill GL, A Tapafhelrp^. 

g.'ix 33c|:m. »» Vy^’X, (Er Acra/iaaX, Ie/ktaX, lafi aaX 
HaaX = ny3“B ;, t* 2 S 2 8 + 10 t. 8am, dr I tfioade y 
and (most often, strangely) McpupifiocrOe. 

8 34 - 84 Vya anp = 9 40 and (better, see Kittel) *?ya‘nD 
v. 40 , (E7 NcpiftaaA, Mex/u/faaX, Mf0/uj9aaX, (ErL 
Me/u<pij3aaA-n?y$in 2 S 4 4 -f-14 t. Sain, (Er Mcg- 
0i/3o<r6k, dtL Mfg0c/5aaX, exc. 2 S 21 8 Meptpi- 
/■iocrOe (for distinction). 

ll- w *3?p —2 8 2l 18 , (Er (in Cli) 2o[3oxcu, etc., 
diL 2o/3o/rxa, dill (in Sam) Qtfloxa, A 2e/Joxaa, 
05 L 2o/fc/cx* = M^p 2 8 23 27 , dill £k twv vlun>, 
2a fie n, 

etc. etc. 

For further details see in Wellh. Da ganlibus , 
etc.; Kittel, Books of Ch. in Hebrew ; Driver, 
Hebrew Text of Sam uel. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE OT. —The OT con- 
tains data from which a chronology may bo com¬ 
piled from the creation of the world to the 
destruction of .Terns, by the ChahUeans. For 
convenience, this chronology may he considered 
under several periods. 

i. From the Creation to the Flood. — The 
data for this period, which are found in the genea¬ 
logical table of Gn 5 and the notice of the year of 
the Flood in Gn 7°, are given dillercntly in the Heb. 
text, the Sam., and the LXX. These differences 
are exhibited in the following table :— 


Age of each when next 
was horn or event 
occurred. 



Heli. 

Sain. 

LXX 

A d am ...... 

130 

120 

230 

Seth ...... 

105 

105 

205 

Enosh. 

00 

90 

190 

Krnan . 

70 

70 

170 

Mahalalcl. 

65 

65 

165 

Jared. 

[ 162 

62 

1(52 

Enoch ... . 

65 

05 

165 

Methuselah ..... 

187 

67 1 

167 

Lamcch. 

182 

53 

188 

Noah . ... 

GOO 

600 

(500 

Years from Creation to tho Flood 

1656 

1307 

2242 


Tims we have three different lengths assigned 
for the period from the creation of man to the 
Flood. The numbers of the Heb. text have gene¬ 
rally been regarded as tho original, although 
recently those of the 8am. have been defended l>y 
Dill maim and Budde. The LXX text, however, 
was accepted by the Hel. Jews and tho early 
Christian Church, and has found defenders among 
certain Kng. scholars (llales, Jackson, Foole, 
ltawlinson, and others), who have looked upon 
it with favour as furnishing .i chronology more in 
accord with tho antiquity of man than that of 
the Heh. text. But these numbers, whichever 
table may be regarded as the original, cannot, 
in any case, he accepted as historical, and hence 
for a real chronology of the early ages of man they 
are valueless. To accept them as genuine records 
is to assume from the creation of man a degree of 
civilisation high enough to provide a settled 
calendar, and a regular registration of births and 
deaths, and the preservation of such records from 
the creation of man to tho time of the composition 
of Gn. All that is known of primitive antiquity 
is against such a supposition. The art of writing 
was not then known; and however tenacious may 
have been tho memory of man, it is doubtful 
whether language then possessed the requisite 
terminology for the expression of such lapses of 
time. Man also has been upon the earth for a far 
longer period than that given even by the LXX 
chronology. The conjectural character of the table 
of Gn 5 may be also recognised from the varia¬ 
tions of the three texts. Such liberties would prob¬ 
ably not have been taken with figures supposed to 
rest upon authentic historical documents. The 
sacred writer chose the form of a genealogical table 
to represent the early period of the world’s history. 
The number of the patriarchs, tan, is a common 
one in the lists of tho prehistoric rulers or heroes 
of many peoples. It appears at once to be a sug¬ 
gestion from tho ten lingers. Tho length assigned 
for the period from the Creation to the Flood is 
more difficult of explanation. Accepting that of 
the Heh. text, the most probable explanation is 
seen in connecting the 1650 years with the subse¬ 
quent data given for the period between the Flood 
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and ilie Exodus, which together make 2G6G, or 
two-thirds of 4<KK) years. Four thousand years, 
Recording to ft Jewish tradition, were to elapse 
from the creation of the world to the coming of 
the Messiah. Two-thirds of that period, then, 
would have passed at the Exodus, or the giving of 
the law and founding of the Jewish Theocracy at 
Mount Sinai. 

ii. Fj;om Tin: Flood to thk Exodus.— For 
the period from the Flood to the birth of Abraham, 
we have a genealogical table in (in 11 10 ' 26 similar 
to that of Gn 5, and likewise given differently in 
the three ancient texts. In this instance, however, 
the Sam. and LXX VSS are almost identical, both 
giving a much longer period than the Heb. text, 
'the LXX also has an extra name, Cainan, wanting 
in both the 11 cb. and Sam. texts, giving 130 addi¬ 
tional years; and the years of Nahor at the birth 
of Torah in the LXX are 179, while in the Sain. 79. 
The variations are shown in the following table :— 



Age of each when next 


was born or event 
occurred. 


Ileb. 

Sam. 

LXX 

_ 

Shorn. 

100 

]()0 

100 

Arpnvhahad. 

35 

185 

185 

Cainan. 



130 

Siielah. 

30 

180 

180 

Flier. 

34 

184 

184 

Pel eg. 

30 

180 

180 

Hen. 

32 

182 

182 

Korug . 

30 

180 

130 

Nah«>r. 

29 

79 

179 

Teruh .... . 

70 

70 

70 

Abraham. 



... 


390 

1040 

1270 

Yrs. of Sliem’s life bof. the Flood 

MOO 

100 

100 

From Flood to birth of Abraham 

290 

940 

1170 


Of these three texts the lleb. is undoubtedly 
the original. The LXX and Sam. show an endeav¬ 
our to gain more time by systematically heighten¬ 
ing the birth year of the patriarchs. The extra 
name of the LXX probably arose from a desire to 
make the number of the patriarchs ten (perhaps 
they were so originally), and thus bring the table 
more into conformity with that of Go 5. Tho 
LXX text has been preferred by Hales, Jackson, 
Foole, and others as providing a more adequate 
time than the Heb. text for the growth oi the 
nations of antiquity. Hut the LXX period is too 
short. It places the Flood at about 300U B.C. Hut 
Egyptian remains point to a civilisation whose 
beginnings were not later than 5000 years it.C., and 
very likely millenniums earlier (Maspero says 8000 
or 10,000 years B.U.), and Assyr. discoveries have 
revealed an historic period extending to as early 
a date. This table came evidently from the 
same source as that of Gn 5, and is of the same 
artificial character, except that in some of the 
patriarchal names are reminiscences of peoples and 
1 daces. 

The data for the period from tho birth of Abra¬ 
ham to the Exodus are given in the notice of the 
age of Abraham at the birth of Isaac (Gn 21°), and 
of Isaac at the birth of Jacob (Gn 25*°), and of 
Jacob at his descent into Egypt (Gn 47 u ), and 

* More exactly, according to the statement of tin ll^ that 
Arpnehshad was born ‘two years after the Flood,’ the years of 
them’s life before the Flood are 5)8 years, lhit the ‘two years 
after the Flood ’ is probably a gloss inserted by some one who, 
o\ eilooking the round and systematic character of the data of 
the lives of the patriarchs, desired to make the birth of Arpach- 
shad correspond exactly to the detailed statements of the 
duration of the Flood (Gn 7 U H). 


of the length of the sojourn of the children of 
Israel in Egvpt (Ex. 12 40 ). In this last passage 
the LXX anu Sam. texts make the sojourning of 
the children of Israel to include also the sojourning 
of the patriarchs in the land of Canaan. From 
these data we present the following table with a 
summary of the preceding tables, with also the 
reference to the age of Abraham at his call from 
llaran (Gen. 12 4 ) 


Age of Abraham on leaving llaran . 

75 

76 

Age of Abraham at the birth of Isaac 

100 

25 

Age of Isaac at the birth of Jacob . 

00 

00 

Age of Jacob at the descent into Fgj pt . 
Years of the patriarchal sojourn in 

130 

130 

Canaan . 

215 


Years of the patriarchal sojourn in Fgvpt 
Years of the sojourn in Fgvpt according 

430 

430 

to LXX. 

215 


From the birth of Abraham to tin* Exodus 


720 

From the Flood to birth of Abraham 

. 

290 

From the Creation to the Flood 

• 

1050 

From the Creation to the Exodus . . 

• • 

2666 


How nearly these numbers represent the actual 
duration of the beginnings of the people of Israel, 
and of their sojourn in Egypt, cannot now be 
determined. They are evidently from the same 
original source as the previous tables, and there is no 
reason to suppose that authentic historical records 
underlie them.* Some early hist, reminiscences, 
however, may be preserved in them. The number 
400 for the years of the oppression in Egypt 
appears in Gn 1C> 13 , which belongs to one of the 
earliest sources of the Hexateuch. 

The Period of the Sojourn in Egypt .— Tlie descent 
of the children of Israel into Egypt, according to 
the story of Joseph, took place when a Sem. 
foreigner might be received at the Egyn. court 
with favour, and his people readily granted posses¬ 
sions in the land. The reign o£ the Hyksos or 
Shepherd-kings meets this condition, and the 
descent of the children of Israel at that time is 
both an ancient tradition and the view generally 
accepted by biblical scholars. The period of the 
Hyksos rule, owing to the obscurity and uncer¬ 
tainty of Egyp. chronology, cannot be very 
definitely determined. It lasted several centuries, 
and terminated not later than lFpU B.c.f A 
famine is recorded as occurring during the reign of 
Aphophis or Apepi, one of the last of the Hyksos 
rulers ; and this monarch may have been the 
Pharaoh of Joseph. He is so mentioned by George 
Syncellus, a historian of the 9th cent. A.D. ; and 
the supposition is received with favour by Sayce, 
Hrugseh, Kittel, and others. It is, however, only 
a supposit ion. 

The Pharaoh of the oppression, under whom 
the children of Israel built the treasure cities 
Pi thorn and Ramuses (Ex l u ), was Ramses n. 
This fact, long conjectured, has been definitely 
settled by Naville’s identification of Pithom, and 
discovery that it was built by Ramses tt. The 
Exodus has usually been assigned (by Hrugseh, 
Ebers, Rawlinson, Sayce, and others) to the reign 
of Menephtah (Merenptah) or Soti II., the im¬ 
mediate successors of Itamses li. Since, however, 
both of these kings were no mean sovereigns, 
and apparently controlled both Pal. and the 
Sin. Peninsula, it may he better (with Kittel, 
Maspero, Wiedemann, and others) to assign 

* According to the documentary hypothesis of the composi¬ 
tion of the Pent, or Hex. they belong’ to tho priestly document 
now generally regarded as tho latest portion of the Pentateuch. 

f This is the date given by Ed. Meyer as the latest possible, 
and is thus accepted by Wendel and Krman. Other dates given 
for the close of this period or tho beginning of the New Empire 
are Wiedemann, 17f»0; Hrugseh, 1706; Mariette, 1708; Itawliuson 
1640; Lepsius, 1501. 
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the Exodus to the period of royal weakness and 
general anarchy following their reigns at the 
close of the 19th dynasty (not later, according to 
Meyer, than 1180 B.c. ; according to Rawlinson and 
others, about a cent, earlier). McCurdy (Hist., 
Projih., and the Mon.) places the Exodus in the 
20th dynasty, in the latter part of the reign of 
Ramses ill., or immediately after his reign. lie 
does not think the Egyp. control in the Sin. Pen¬ 
insula or in Pal. to have been sufficiently relaxed 
at an earlier period for either the Exodus or the 
conquest of Pal. to have been possible, lie gives 
the date about 1200 B.C. The children of Israel, 
however, during the reign of Ramses III. (1180- 
1148) may have been wandering in the desert and 
taking possession of the country E. of the Jordan. 
This would allow about 50 years from their depar¬ 
ture from Egypt to their entrance into W. Pal., 
corresponding roughly with the biblical 40 years. 
This much at least seems certain, that Pal. was for 
many centuries an Egyp. province, and that the 
conquests under Joshua cannot well have begun 
until the close of the 19th dynasty, and probably 
the close of the reign of Ramses III. The view of 
some writers (F. C. Cook, Conder, Kohler, Sharpe, 
and others), who have assigned the Exodus to 
earlier periods, is refuted by Naville’s discovery 
of Pithom, built by Ramses II.; by the Tel ei- 
Amarna tablets, which show that Pal. was 
thoroughly an Egvp. province during the 18th 
dynasty ; and by the fact of the control exercised 
by Seti I. and Ramses II. over Pal. within the 
19th dynasty.* 

iii. From the Exodus to tiie Founding ok the 
Temple. —The founding of Solomon’s temple is said 
in 1 K 6 1 to have taken place in the 480th year 
after the Exodus (according to the LXX, in the 
440th year). Such an exact statement, if historical, 
requires that an accurate system of reckoning time 
%vas employed by the children of Israel during 
all those years. A provision for this lias been seen 
in the yearly Ileb. festivals, and especially in the 
Sabbatical and Jubilee years. If this, however, 
was the case, it is strange that we do not lind 
traces of such a mode of reckoning in the OT. 
While there are allusions to the recurrence of 
feasts as indicating a year’s time, there is nothing 
to indicate festivals or Sabbatical or Jubilee years 
as being regarded as the units or termini of any 
calendar. The only method apparent is by the 
years of the monarch of the land. Refore the royal 
period we have no evidence of any system of 
reckoning dates, and it is probable that during the 
period from the Exodus to the founding of the 
temple, Sabbatical years and years of Jubilee were 
not observed. The number 480 appears, like the 
numbers of the Pent., to be conjectural, arising 
from the supposition that from the Exodus to the 
founding of the temple there were P2 genera¬ 
tions of 40 years each. This period, however, is 
too long. The interval from the Exodus to the 
founding of the temple is probably nearer .TOO than 
500 years. The Exodus we have seen can in no 
case be placed earlier than after the reign of 
Ramses II., and the building of the temple oc¬ 
curred not later than the middle of the 10th 
cent. B.C. Reliable chron. data for comput¬ 
ing the exact length of this period we may well 
believe were not preserved. The disorganised con¬ 
dition of affairs during the period of the judges, 
when there was no central authority, is against 
the supposition of the use of a settled calendar and 
the official registration of events. The chron. 

* Since the above article whs in type, the now inscription of 
king 1 Merenptah mentioning the people of Israel has been dis¬ 
covered. This may call for a revision of the opinion expressed 
above in regard to the date of the Exodus, and may require its 
assignment to an earlier period. See Egypt, Exodus (Route). 


data of the Book of Judges appear also to bo 
somewhat artificial. They are as follows :— 


Israel serves Cushan-rishuthaim (3 s ) . . 8 \cars 

Deliverance by otbnlel: the land rests (.‘JO) . 40* ,, 

Israel serves Eglon (3D).18 „ 

Deliverance by Ehud : the land rests (3*>) . 80 ,, 

Oppression by Jabin (4 *).20 ,, 

Deliverance by Deborah : the land rests (531). 40 ,, 

Oppression by Midian (0 1 ) . . . . 7 ,, 

Deliverance by Gideon : the land rests (8-'#) . 40 ,, 

Abimelech reigns over Israel (I)--) . . .3 ,, 

Tola Judges Israel (10-).23 M 

Jair judges Israel (103).22 ( 

Oppression by Ammon (10^) . . . . 18 ,, 

Jophthah judges Israel (12') . . . . (5 „ 

Ibzan judges Israel (12»).7 ,, 

Elon Judges Israel (12 11 ).10 „ 

Abdon judges Israol ( 120 ) . . . . 8 ,, 

Oppression by tho Philistines (13 l ) . . .40 ,, 

Samson judges Israel (1520 10 ; U) . . . 20 M 

Total . . . Ill) years 


To these years must be added— 
The sojourn in the Wilderness 
The conquest under Joshua 
The judgeship of Eli (1 S 4 1 #) . 

The judgeship of Samuel . 

The reign of Saul .... 
The reign of David (1 K 20 ) 

Of the reign of Solomon (1 K 6 1 ) 


40 3 ears 
\ ,, 
40 ,, 

'20 ,, 
y „ 
40 „ 

»i 


Total . . 144x-1 y years. 

According to these figures the entiic period is 
over 550 years, and the repeated occurrence of 40 
or its multiple shows that some of the numbers are 
round, and probably conjectural. 

Some of the judgeships recorded in the Book of 
Judges may have been local and contemporaneous 
with others. In that case no chronology can be 
computed from these statements. In all likelihood, 
however, the numbers were designed to represent 
480 years,—the years of oppression, like those of 
a usurper, as is customary in Oriental reckonings, 
being not counted, their interval being included 
in tlie years of rest belonging to a lawful ruler. 
Arranged on this principle we have the following 
result:— 


Moses. 


40 years. 

Joshua and the Elders 


x „ 

Olhnicl. 


40 „ 

Ehud. 


80 „ 

Barak. 


40 „ 

Gideon . 


40 „ 

Tola, Jair, Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, 

and 


Abdon . 


70 „ 

Samson. 


20 „ 

Eli. 


40 „ 

Samuel. 


*20 „ 

Saul. 


y „ 

David. 


40 „ 

Solomon .... 


4 „ 


440-1-x+y years. 

If 30 years (ef. Jos. 24 21 ') are given to Joshua and 
the elders, and 10 years to Saul, we have exactly 
480 years. + 

iv. From the Founding of the Temple to 
the Fall of J euusalkm.— This era is marked by 
an advance in culture among the Hebrews, and in 
the office of royal recorders or scribes provision 
seems to have been made for the regular regis¬ 
tration of important events. These events were 
probably dated by the years of reigning monarehs. 
At least we find this system in 1 and 2 K, Jcr, 
and Ezk. A provision, however, for the keep¬ 
ing of exact chron. records docs not neces¬ 
sarily imply their preservation, and the Books of 
Kings, our biblical source for the chronology of 
this period, were not written until its close, several 


* The assignment of 20 years to Samuel is an inference from 
1 S 7 ‘ J . The period of Israel’s desire for the Lord is regarded na 
representing Samuel’s judgeship, and ceasing when the people 
desired and chose a king. 

t The above scheme is Noldelce’s. Moore (Judges, p. xli f.) 
omits Saul os being to a Judaean writer an illegitimate sovereign, 
and assigns, after LXX, 20 years to Eli, and conjectures 40 year* 
each for Joshua and Samuel. 
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centuries after the earlier events narrated. The 
writer of these hooks, it is true, refers constantly 
to * the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah,’ and ‘to the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Israel,’ as sources of his information. But it 
is not known whether he had access to original royal 
records or only to two historical works based in 
some way upon them. Probably the latter, be¬ 
cause (1) it is unlikely that the State records of 
the N. kingdom were preserved and brought to 
Jerus. ; (2) the references are not to the chronicles 
or annals themselves, but to the book of the 
chronicles; and (3) it is difficult to account for 
the statements of the writer in reference to dates 
of accession and lengths of reigns, if he had access 
to original records. 

1 and 2 K give a complete list of the mon- 
archs of Judah and Israel, and the length of their 
reigns in years from Solomon to the fall of Samaria 
and of Jerusalem. The commencement of each reign 
is dated by the year of the reign of the contem¬ 
poraneous Icing in the other kingdom. This mode 
of cross-reckoning is evidently that of the biblical 
writer, for it is scarcely possible that in either 
kingdom the year of the king of the other king¬ 
dom should be used to fix the date of its own king. 
An examination of the synchronisms leads to a 
similar conclusion. From the construction of the 
Heb. sentence in many instances the synchronisms 
appear to be an addition to a statement of the 
simple duration of a reign, and they seem in some 
instances to reveal an attempt at an adjustment 
of two unequal series of numbers. Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam came to the throne at the same time, 
also Athaliah and Jehu. The sums of the years 
of the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah 
between these two dates should be the same. 
That of Israel, however, as is seen in the following 
table, exceeds that of Judah by 3 years. (The 
7 days of the reign of Zimri are omitted, for that 
week naturally was reckoned as belonging either 
to the reign of Klali or Omri.) :— 


Rehoboam . . .17 Jeroboam . . .22 

Abijam .... 3 Nodab .... 2 

Asa . . . .41 Rattaha. . . .24 

Jehoshaphat . . 25 Elah .... 2 

Joram .... 8 Omri . . . .12 

Abaziah ... 1 Ahah .... 22 

Ahaziah ... 2 

Joram . .12 

95 I 98 


Since tholengthsof the reigns are expressed in even 
years, and since actual reigns must have embraced 
fractions of a year, it is apparent that theso years 
are calendar years. The question now arises 
whether tbe calendar year in which a king died 
was reckoned as his own last year and the 1st year 
of his successor, or whether the 1st year oi his 
successor began with the following new year. 
The former method of pre-dating introduces the 
confusion of a calendar year being reckoned as 
belonging to two reigns ; and yet it is in accordance 
with tbe Heb. usage, which reckoned fractions of 
time as full units. For example, the siege of 
Samaria, which began in tbe 4th and ended in the 
0th year of Ilezekiah, is said to have lasted 3 years 
(2 Iv lS^*)- There is also the familiar example 
of ‘ the 3 days ’ of Christ’s being in the grave. The 
latter method of post-dating was the usual one of 
the Assyrians. With them the general practice 
was to count the regnal years from the new year’s 
day after the accession, and to call the period 
between the accession and the 1st new years day 
‘the beginning of the reign’; while the year from 
the now year’s day was called ‘ the 1st year,’ and 
the following ones were numbered successively 
from it. Which of these methods was systemati¬ 
cally used by the Hebrews cannot now be decisively 


determined. Possibly, neither of them consistently 
or entirely. The Talm. testifies apparently to the 
method of pre-dating (Wieseler, Chron. Synopsis , 
p. 47), and this has often been assumed as the 
lleb. method. Jer. and Ezk., however, post-dated, 
and many scholars (Dillmann, Stade, \V ell hausen, 
and others) believe this to have been the Heb. 
method. The writer or compiler of J and 2 K, 
as will be seen from the following table of syn¬ 
chronisms, used both methods :— 

Rehoboam . .11 Jeroboam. 

17 17 

In 18th of Jeroboam (1 K 
151), Abijam ... 1 18 

2 19 

In 20th of Jeroboam (1 K 
15 y ), Asa . (1) 3 20 

1 21 

2 22. 1. Nadab in 2nd of Asa (1 K 

8 1.2. Baaslia in 3rd of Asa(l Iv 

152S. &t). 

20 24. 1. Elah in 26th of Asa (1 K 

1(18). 

27 I 2. Zimri in 27th of Asa (1 K 

; mi”). 

1 Omri i/i 27th of Asa(l K 
' low-)- 

31 I 5 

3S i 12. 1. Ahali in 38th of Asa (1 K 
> ltp). 

39 | 2 

In 4th of Ahah (1 K 2241), 

Jehoshaphat . (1) 41 ! 4 

1 6 

17 21 1. Ahaziah in 17th of 

Jehoshaphat(1 K 22 a l). 

18 1. 22. 2. Joram in 18th of 

Jehoshaphat (2 Jv 31). 

In 5th of Joram (2 K 8 1B ), 

Johoram . . . 1. 22 5 

4. 25 8 

In 12th of Joram (2 K S’*'), 

Ahaziah . . . 8. 1 12 

The method of post-dating is here applied to 
the reigns of tbe S. kingdom until tbe reigns of 
Jehoram and Ahaziah, tbe former of whom is 
made co-regent with bis father for four years. Asa 
and Jehoshaphat come to the throne in the years 
preceding their 1st years, while Abijam comes 
in his 1st year. Thus we have t wo methods of 
post-dating. The reigns of the N. kingdom are 
all pre-dated, and Ahaziah is made co-regent with 
Ahah for one year. Thus the total length of tbe 
reigns is shortened, and tbe interval from Solomon 
to Athaliah becomes 90 years. 

In 1 Iv l(r 3 Omri is said to have begun to reign 
in the 31st year of Asa, and in 2 K l 17 Joram 
in tbe 2nd of Jelioram. Both of these state¬ 
ments are in general harmony with a scheme of 
post-dating the kings both of Israel and Judah. 
This fact,with tbe apparently systematic shortening 
of the intervals expressed by the reigns of tbe N. 
kingdom and then of the S. kingdom, to make them 
agree, suggests the possibility of the lengths of the 
reigns not being entirely derived from accurate his¬ 
torical sources, and yet representing a chronological 
scheme which the author did not feel free to modify. 
Samaria fell, according to 2 K IS 10 , in ‘the tith 
ear of Hezekiali, which was the 9th of Hoshea, 
ing of Israel.’ The durations of the reigns of 
the kings of Judah and Israel from the accessions 
of Athaliah and Jehu to this year, then, should 
be the same. The figures recorded in 2 K, how¬ 
ever, give quite a different result— 


Athaliah . 

. C years. 

Jehu 

. 28 years. 

Joash 

. 40 „ 

Jehoahaz 

. 17 „ 

Am&zi&h. 

• 29 „ 

Joash 

. 16 „ 

Azariah . 

. 62 „ 

Jeroboam 

. 41 „ 

Jotham . 

. 16 „ 

Zachariah 

. 6 months. 

Ahaz 

16 „ 

Shallum . 

1 „ 

Hezeki&h 

6 „ 

Menahem 

10 years. 



Pekahiah 

. 2 ,, 



Pekah . 

. 20 ,, 



Hoshea . 

9 M 


165 


148 yrs. 7 mo*. 
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Thus the years of the reigns of the southern 
kingdom exceed those of the northern kingdom by 
over 21 years. 

The following table gives the biblical synchron¬ 
isms of this period.* (The various statements 
have been adjusted to each other by allowing the 
variable factor of a co-regency, and reckoning the 
1st year either from the commencement of the 
co-regency or of the sole reign):— 


Athaliah . 


1 | 1 Jehu. 


6 

In 7th of Jehu (2 K 12*) 
Jonah .... 1 

22 

23 

87 

In 2nd of Jehoash (2 K14 1 ), 
Amaziah . . (1) S8 

(2) 39 

(3) 40 

In 27th of Jeroboam (2 K 
161), Azariah (24) 29 

25 

88 


40 

49 

60 

61 

62 


In 2nd of Pekah (2 K1532), 
Jotham.... 1 

0 ) 0 

(8) 16 

In 17th of Pekah(2K16l), 

Ahai .... 


6 

7 

28 

1 Jehoahaz in 23rd of Joaah 
(2 K 131). 

15 (1) Jehoash in 37th of Joaah 
(2 K 1310). 


“8 

4(1) 

5(2) 

7(4) 

16 (13) Jeroboam in 15th of 
Amaziah (2 K 14 23 ). 


27 

28 

41. 1. Zacharlah in 38th of 

Azariah (2 K 15») 

2. Shallum in 39th of 

Azariah (2 K 1613). 
Menahem in 39th of 

Azariah (2 K 1517). 

I 

10 

1 Pekahiah in 50th of Azariah 
(2 K 15£i). 

1 Pekah in 02nd of Azariah 
(2 K 1637). 


2 

10 

17 



In 8rd of Hoshea (2 K 181), 
Ilezekiah . . 14 (1) 



In 6th of Hezekiah (2 K 
181°), Samaria taken . 6 


13 

20 

1 Hoshea in 20th of Jotham 
and 12th of Ahaz (2 K 
16*> 171). 

3 

4 

6 

9 Samaria taken in 9th of 
Hoshea (2 K 17« 18l«). 


The following tables (a) (6) (c) give dates for the 
accession of the kings of Judah, and ( d) (e) (/) of 
the kings of Israel — (a) according to 1 and 2 
Ch, in which the durations of the reigns are 
the same as those mentioned in 1 and 2 K, and 
are given without reference to the corresponding 
reigns of the N. kingdom, so that their sum 
would be naturally taken as the duration of the 
S. kingdom; ( b ) according to the tables of syn¬ 
chronisms given above ; (c) according to a determi¬ 
nation from the Assyr. inscriptions. An asterisk 
indicates a co-regency ; but see the following para¬ 
graphs. {ci ) corresponds to («), and is adjusted to 
it by pre-dating the reigns of Nadab, Elah, and 
Ahaziah, and lengthening that of Jeroboam II. to 51 
years, and Pekah’s to 30. (e) and (/) correspond 

to ( b) and (c). The explanation of (c) and (/) is 
given in the following paragraphs, (a) and (rf) 
correspond essentially to Ussher’s system of dates 
given in the margin of the AV. Of these tables 
only (6) and ( e) represent approximately the course 
of nistory. The others are given merely for the 
sake of comparison. 


David (40) . 

Solomon (40) 

Temple founded 
Uehohoam (17) . 

Abijam (3) 

Asa (41) 

Jehoshaphat (25) 
Jehoram (8) 

Ahaziah (1) 

Athaliah (6) 

Joaah (40) . 

Amaziah (20) 

Azariah (IJzziah) (62) 

Jotham (10) 

Ahaz (16) . 

TTczckiah (29) . 

Fall of Samaria . 

Invasion of Sennacherib 

Manasseh (55) . 

Amon (2) . 

Josiah (31) 

Jehoahaz (3 months) 
Jehoiakim . 

Jehoiaehin (3 months) 
Zedekiah (11) . 

Destruction of Jerusalem 


.Jeroboam (22) . 
Nadab (2) . 

Baasha (24) 

Klah (2) . 

Zimrl (7 days) . 

Ornrl (12) . 

Ahab (22) . 

Ahaziah (2) 

Jorum (12) 

Jehu (28) . 

Jehoahaz (16) . 

Joash (17) . 
Jeroboam u. (41) 
Zachariah (6 months) 
Shallum (1 month) 
Menahem (10) . 

Pekahiah (2) 

Pekah (20) 

Hoshea (9) 

Fall of Samaria 


(*) 

(5) 

(c) 

1059 

1009 

1017 

1019 

969 

977 

1015 

9(55 

973 

089 

039 

037 

962 

022 

920 

959 

019 

917 

918 

878 

876 

893 

*857 

861 

885 

850 

843 

881 

840 

842 

878 

843 

836 

838 

*806 

796 

809 

*801 

/ *789 

1 767 

757 

749 

J *753 
\ 737 

741 

*741 

735 

725 

*727 

/ *726 

\ 715 

719 

722 

722 

711 


701 

696 


f 697 

686 

on 


641 

a io 


639 

608 


608 

60S 


608 

597 


697 

597 


597 

586 


580 

(<*> 

<0 

(/) 

989 

939 

937 

967 

918 

915 

966 

917 

914 

942 

894 

/ 900 
(890 

941 

893 

1 899 
\ 889 

041 

803 

>899 

(889 

919 

882 

875 

897 

*8(52 

853 

896 

861 

852 

884 

849 

842 

856 

821 

815 

840 

*807 

798 

823 

*804 

782 

771 

763 

741 

770 

763 

741 

770 

762 

741 

760 

752 

737 

758 

750 

736 

728 

730 

734 

719 

722 

722 


Our examination of the biblical statements shows 
from the variety of the modes of reckoning, and 
from the apparent inconsistencies of the synchron¬ 
isms (unless an ever variable factor in eo-regencies 
is assumed), that we must look to another source 
for determining the true chronology of this period. 
Such a source, in a limited degree, has been found 
in the Assyr. inscriptions. These inscriptions are 
dated by the Assyr. calendar or canon. In this 
canon, which exists in several conies, all of which 
closely agree, covering the period from about 900 
13. c. to about 650 B.C., each year bears the name 
of an officer called an eponym. From the mention 
of a total eclipse, which occurred in 763 B.C., is 
determined the date of all the remaining years. 
The following persons and events of biblical history 
are mentioned in the Assyr. inscriptions, and dated 
by the Assyr. canon {COT ii. p. 167 ff.). :— 


Ahab (at the battle of Karkar) ... 864 

Jehu (the payment of tribute) . . . 842 

Azariah (war with Tiglath-pileser) . . 742-740 

Menahem (payment of tribute) ... 738 

Pekah (conquered by Tiglath-pileser) . . 734 

Ahaz (payment of tribute) .... 734 

Hoshea (successor of Pekah) . . . 734 

Fall of Samaria (near the close of the year) . 722 

Invasion of Sennacherib .... 701 

Manosseh. 681-668 


* According to this table the number of years from the 
accessions of Athaliah and Jehu to the fall of Samaria is 129. 
This table, with the one above of synchronisms, however, has 
not been given to present the course of history, but to give a 
bird’s-eye view of the chronological statements of 1 and 2 K. 

VOL. 1.-26 


According to the Assyr. sources, Tiglath-pileser 
III. (745-728) conducted a campaign (742-738) against 
Syria, Hamath, and Palestine. At the head of 
a coalition against him (742-740) is mentioned 
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Azariah, king of Judah. Menahem is also men¬ 
tioned as paying tribute in 738. During tlie years 
737-7Jo Tiglatli-pileser was campaigning in the 
Fast, hut in 734 lie returned to suppress another 
coalition in the West, when he conquered Pekah, 
and appointed lloshea king of Samaria in his 
stead. 

According to the biblical account, Menahem 
and Azariah were contemporaries, and Menahem 
paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser (called Pul in 2 K 
15 19 ); and after the brief reign of Pekahiah the son 
of Menahem, in the last year of Azariah, Pekah 
came to the throne. Pekah, with llezin king of 
Damascus, in the reigns of Jothain and Aliaz, 
made war on Judah, evidently to coerce Judah to 
form an alliance against Assyria. I luring the reign 
of Pekah the N. kingdom sull'ered great loss of 
territory and inhabitants by Assyr. invasion, and 
Pekah was followed by Hosliea. 

These twoaccounts, the biblical and Assyrian, har¬ 
monize, and it only remains for us to lix the dates. 
In 737 Pekahiah is king, perhaps having come to 
the throne in the previous year. His reign is brief, 
and in 730 or 735 he is slain by Pekah. In 737 or 
736 Azariah dies, and Jothain, who for some 14 
years may be thought of as having been co-regent, 
his father being a leper, becomes sole king. In 735 
Ahaz succeeds Jothain ; in 734 Pekah is slain, and 
lloshea becomes king. Samaria falls in the winter 
of 722-721. Thus in this period the biblical chrono¬ 
logical statements must be considerably mod died. 
The result is given in tables ( c ) and (/). 

A difficulty is also presented in 2 K 18 10,18 , 
which date the fall of Samaria in the 6th year of 
Hezekiah, and the invasion of Sennacherib in the 
14th; but the former event occurred in 722, and the 
latter in 701. According to the former reckoning, 
Hezekiah came to the throne in 728 or 727 ; and 
according to the latter, in 715 or 714. If we adopt 
the latter reckoning, the reign of Ahaz must fce 
lengthened to some 20 years, and that of Manasseh 
or of Hezekiah shortened some 10 years. A co- 
regency of Hezekiah with Ahaz has been suggested 
as the solution, or that the date of an invasion of 
Sargon in 711 may have been given for that of 
Sennacherib. According to this latter solution, 
however, Hezekiah would have come to the throne 
in 725 or 724. 

The presence of A hah at the battle of Karkar 
brings nis reign down to 854 at least. At this 
battle, according to the Assyr. inscription, Ahab 
appears as an alky of the king of Damascus. 
According to 1 K 20 :u Ahab formed such an 
alliance, which lasted three years (1 K 22 1 ). In the 
third year of the alliance the truce was broken, and 
Ahab was slain at Ramoth-gilead (1 K 2*2 1 ' 3 37 ’ 40 ). 
Assuming the alliance to have been made in 855, 
the close of Allah’s reign, then, may be placed in 
853. * See An An. 

In the period before Ahab a change in the 
biblical length of the reign of Omri has been 
thought by some scholars necessary from the state¬ 
ment of Alesha on the Moabite Stone, where he 
says: ‘And Omri took possession of the land of 
MShcdeba, and it (Israel) dwelt therein during his 
days, and half his son’s days, forty years.’ If ‘ his 
son* is Ahab, then Omri’s reign must bo lengthened 
at the expense of Baasha’s. In favour of this is 
the importance and lasting impression of Omri’s 
reign (Mic 6 lfl ). The * laud of the house of Omri’ in 

* Another explanation of the events of this period is, that the 
king present as a Syrian ally at the battle of Karkar was not Ahab 
but Ahaziah or Joram, the Assyr. scribe having unwittingly 
given the name of the father for that of the son, being ignorant 
of the latter’s accession. The argument for this view is that 
Israel would not have assisted the Syrians except as a vassal, 
and that such vassalage immediately followed the battle of 
Ramoth • pilead, Ahab’s death, then, probably would have 
occurred in 856. 


Assyr. inscriptions is a standing designation for the 
N. kingdom. If, however, ‘his son’ means Omri’s 
grandson Joram, then no great change is needed. 
This is more probable, agreeing with 2 K l 1 3 fl , 
which place the revolt of Moab (unlikely to have 
happened under the powerful king Ahab) in the 
reign of Joram. If we knew from Egyp. history 
the precise date of Sliishak’s reign and invasion 
of Palestine, we could lix definitely the reign of 
Rchoboam (‘ In the 5th year of Reholxmm, Shishak 
came up against Jerusalem,’ 1 K 14 25 ). As far as 
Egyp. history gives any light on this point, it con- 
linns the date given in (c). 

For the period between the death of Ahab and 
that of Azariah (Uzziah) it is necessary to shorten 
several reigns. The disturbed condition of affairs 
at the death of Jeroboam II.— a destructive rivalry 
of factions is indicated in the prophetical writings 
—suggests the shortening of Mena hem’s reign to 
three years to allow the others of Israel to stand. 
Internal evidence favours allowing the reigns of 
Athaliah and Joash to remain unchanged. The 
sole reigns of Azariah (Uzziah) and Jothain, then, 
may be shortened by making them co-regents for a 
number of years with their fathers. 

The periods given for the reigns of Amon, 
Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jchoiachin, and 
Zedekiah are undoubtedly correct. The following 
table gives the dates and synchronisms of their 
reigns :— 



Amon’s accession 

641 



Josiah’s ,, 

030 



„ 1st year 

638 



„ 13th „ 

620 

1st year of Jere- 




miuh’s ministry 
(Jer l»). 


„ 18th ,, 

621 

Discovery of the 
Dock of the Law 
(2 K 22:*. 8). 

(2 K 2331) JehoO 



ahaz 2 mos. 
reign and 

- „ 31st „ 

608 

Pat tie of Megiddo 

J eh oi a kim’s 
accession 

Jehoiakim’s 1st 

007 

(2 K 


.. 4111 

604 

Jeremiah’s 23rd 
and Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar’s 1st (Jer 
261. 

(2 K 248-lM) JeO 



hoiachin’s 8 




mos. ro i g n 1 
and Z e a e- j 

| „ nth 

697 

8th of Nebuchad¬ 

kiah's acces¬ 
sion J 

Zedekiah’s 1 st year 

506 

rezzar (2 K 
241*). 


„ 10th „ 

587 

18th of Nebuchad¬ 




rezzar (Jer 321). 


. 11th ,, 

686 

10th of Nebuchad¬ 




rezzar and des¬ 
truction of Jeru¬ 
salem (2 K 25«). 


These dates are determined by Nebuchadrezzar’s 
1st year, which, according to Ptolemy’s Canon/ is 
604. The reigns given in the table above are post¬ 
dated. This arrangement is the one generally 
accepted. Some, however, have preferred to pre¬ 
date them. Then Jerusalem falls in 587 or 588. In 
favour of this are Jer 52 23,29 , which place seemingly 
the captivity of Jehoiachin and destruction of 
Jerusalem in the 8th and 18th years of Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar. The battle of Carchomish (Jer 46 2 ) is dated 
in the 4th year of Jehoiakim. According to Tiele 
and others, this took place in 605, the year of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s accession. This pro-dates the 
4th year of Jehoiakim. 

From the facts presented, it is evident that only 

# The Canon of Ptolemy is a chron. compilation by the cele¬ 
brated Alexandrian scholar Ptolemy of the ‘2nd cent, a.d., with 
astronomical notes, commencing b.g. 747 with the reigns of the 
Hab. kings. As far as it has been tested, it has proved an 
accurate and reliable document, tiee Assyria, p. 179». 
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a few dates in Israel’s history can be fixed with 
absolute certainty. The time of most events can 
only be ^iven definitely within a space of two or 
three years. There generally remains that amount 
of uncertainty, hence few tables of dates furnished 
by OT chronologists exactly agree. 

In view of the corrections which must be made 
in the OT chron. statements from the founding of 
Solomon’s temple to the destruction of Jems., and 
in view of the apparent endeavour of the writer of 

1 and 2 K to preserve and harmonize in his syn¬ 
chronisms the recorded lengths of the reigns of 
kings, the question may arise whether in this 

eriod as well as the former ones the chronological 

ata may not be partially conjectural or artificial, 
complete historical data for both the S. and N. king¬ 
dom not having been preserved. This is the view of 
W. R. Smith, Stade, Well hausen, and others. In 
its favour is the fact that from the founding of 
Solomon’s temple to that of Zerubbabel, according 
to the biblical numbers, there are 480 years, and 
the duration of the N. kingdom (omitting the 

2 years of Elali or reducing Haasha’s to 22) is 240 
years. The combinations seen in the length of the 
reigns suggest also, it is said, artificiality. 


Solomon. 


37 

Brought forward 259 

Rohoboarn 


20 

Jothain . 

. 10) 

Abijam . 

3 > 

Ahaz 

. 10 Y 38 

Asa. 


41 

Ilozekiah. 

. 0 > 

Jehoshaphnt . 

25 x 


llezekiah. 

. 23 \ 

Jehoram 

8 

40 

Manasseh 

. 66 V 80 

Ahaziah . 

1 

Anion 

2 > 

Athaliah 

6 J 


Josiah 

■ 81 ) 

. 11 V 63 

. 11 > 

Joash 


40 

Jehoiakim 

Amaziah 

29 ) 

81 

Zcdckiah . 

Uzziah . 

52 5 

Captivity. 

. 60 

Carry forward . 269 

Total 

. 480 


The combination of 41+81 +38 = 40 + 80 + 40, it is 
said, cannot be mere chance. 

A system likewise, it is claimed, appears in the 
years of tire first eight kings of Israel. 


Jeroboam 

22 x 


Omri 

. 12 x 

Nadab . 

. 2 I 

48 

Ahab 

. 22 

Baasha (24) 

. 22 1 

Ahaziah . 

2 

Elah 

. 2 J 


Jorum 

. 12 J 


Here are eight kings reigning 9(5 years, an aver¬ 
age of 12 for each. Three reign 12+10, three 
12 - 10, and two 12. 

From the inaccuracy of some of the biblical 
numbers, and from the symmetry of their sum, it 
is not improbable that missing lengths of the 
reigns of some kings were supplied by conjecture, 
so as to make the duration of the N. kingdom 240 
years, and the interval between the founding of 
the two temples 480 years. Such an arrangement 
would be helpful to the memory and analogous to 
reckonings or the early periods of the world and of 
Israel, and such an arrangement also finds a 
counterpart in the genealogy of Jesus in Mt, where 
the generations are reduced to three series of 14 
each. But, taking the biblical data os a whole for 
this period, they do not present sufficient symmetry 
to be entirely or mainly artificial. Errors doubt¬ 
less crept into lists of reigns, and the lengths of 
some probably were not preserved, and hence were 
supplied by conjecture- 

v. Chronology of the Post-Exilic Period. 
—When Judah became a vassal, and her own kings 
ceased, the years of foreign rulers, as we have 
already seen at the beginning of the Captivity, 
were employed in dating events. The time of 
these rulers is fixed by the Canon of Ptolemy. 
The following table gives the principal OT chrono¬ 
logical references of this period :— 
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Nebuchadrezzar’s 19( h 

6M> 

Fall of Jerusalem (2 K 25^) 

Cyrus’ ui cession . 

339 

f '.ipture of Bah> Ion by Cyrus 

,, 1st year . 

33S 

Edic t for the Return (Ezr H) 

337 

Return under Zerubbabel 


530 

Founding of the Temple (Ezr 3*) 

Darius’accession. 



„ 2nd year . 

520 

Tluggai and Zechariah pro- 
pliesy (Nag l 1 , Zee i 1 ) 

„ 6th „ . 

r.i r, 

Temple finished (Ezr 615) 

Artaxerxes’ accession . 

1 It,,, 

,, 7th year . 

438 

Ezra arrnes at Jerusalem 

„ 20th „ 

446 

(l'.zi i s) 

Neheiniah's mission to Jerusa¬ 
lem (Nell 21) 


Litbraturk.— For the Chron. of the Ilex, consult, the Com¬ 
mentaries of Delitzsch, Dillmann, and other writers on that 
portion of the O'f; also Lenormant, JFgninimis of History, 
ch. vi. ; Rudde, Die liiblische U rgcschichte, oh in. ; lviltel, 
History of the Hebrews, $§ It), 25; (tor Gluon, of Judges, 
§30,2); F. C. Kdnig, ‘Beilrage znr Biblisehe ('hronologie,’ in 
ZK IF, 1883; Noldeke, Untersuchungen zur Knhk ties A.T., 
pp. 173-108. For the regal period : Bramles, Ablutndlungen 
zur Geschichte des Orients in i Alterthuin , 1874; Wellhausen, 
‘Die Zeitreohnung des Ruches der Konige,’ in JD'L'h , 1875 ; 
‘Chronology of tho Kings of Israel and Judah compared with 
the Monuments,’ in Church Quart. Jieo., Jan. 1886; S. bliarpe, 
Ileb. Nation and Lit., pp. 381 If., 380IT. ; G. Smith, Assyr. 
Upon. Canon, chs. i. and vii.; W. R. Smith, Journ. of Philology, 
x. p. 209 ff.; Kamphausen, Chron. der Hebraischen Konige, 1883; 
Schrader, COT if. 101-175, supplemented hy O. C. Whitehouse, 
pi*. 320 324, 1888; Orr, ‘Assyr. and Heb. Chron.,’ in Pres. 
Jieo., Jan. 1889; Kittel, Hist, of the liebrs., § 53a, 1802; 
Wellhausen, Proleg. to Hist, of Israel, 285 f., 1883; Stade, 
Geschichte des Volkes lsrad, 88ff., 658if., 1887. 

E. L. Curtis. 

CHRONOLOGY OP THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

1. THE GOSPELS. 

The data for the chronology of tho Life of Christ 
group themselves round three points, the Nativity, 
tho Baptism, and the Crucifixion, and the intervals 
between these, namely, the age of Christ at tho 
Baptism, and the duration of tho Ministry. If some 
of them could bo settled conclusively, the rest 
could be deduced at once : for instance, the date of 
Christ’s birth combined with his age when baptized 
would fix the date of the Baptism ; if the moments 
of the beginning and end .>f the Ministry are 
known, its length follows ; and so on. But as it is, 
since for no one of these dates or intervals is there 
demonstrative proof, while yet about each of them 
conclusions more or less probable can be reached, 
it is imperative to investigate them separately, and 
to check the tentative results by comparison with 
ono another. 

A. The Date of the Nativity. - 1. The. Year . 
—a. St. Matthew tells us that Jesus Christ was 
born in the reign of Herod the Great, who at some 
period not more than two years afterwards ordered 
a massacre of all the infants at Bethlehem, and 
that the Holy Family fled to Egypt, where they 
remained for the rest of the kings lifetime (Mt 
oi. i3-io. uq Tims Herod’s death is the terminus ad 
quern for the Nativity. 

For the chronology of tho events of Jewish history of NT 
times, the primary authorities are tho 1U and Ant. of Josephus 
(quoted throughout this article in the critical edition of B. 
Niose, Berlin, 1887-1805). Josephus nowhere states the exact 
year of Herod's death, but ho gives tho length of his reign from 
two more or less fixed starting-points, and tho length of his 
three successors’ reigns to more or less fixed concluding points, 
(i.) Herod when he died, not very long before the Passover, had 
reigned 37 years* as king de jxirc since the Roman decree of the 
184th Olympiad (middle of b.c. 44 to middle of b.c." 40], and con¬ 
sulship of Domltius Calvinus and Asinius Pollio [b.c. 40]; Ant. 
xiv. xiv. 4, 5, xvu. viii. 1; BJ i. xxxiii. 8. Thus the decree 
belongs to the first half of b.o. 40 : but as it is uncertain even so 
whether the month was earlier or later than the month (March?) 
of Herod’s death, it is uncertain also whether the 37th year 
had begun before March r.o. 4, or only before March b.o. 3. 
(ii.) He had reigned also 34 years as king de. facto sinco tho 
death of Antigonus; and Antigonus died ‘on tho day of the 
great Fast iSept.-Oct.] in the consulship of M. Agrippa and 
Canidius Gallus [B.c. 87], 27 years to a day since tho entry of 

* That is, according to the general rule of ancient calcula¬ 
tions,—to which attention is hero called once for all,—not 87 
years or something over, but 37 years or something less. 
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Pompey into Jerusalem in the consulship of Antonins and Cicero ’ 
[b.c. 03 lens 27 = b.c. 30]. Of these two discordant reckonings 
for Antigonus'death, 34 years from the first would put Heron's 
death in the beginning of B.c. 3, 34 from the second in the 
beginning of n.c. 2; and if the second may reasonably bo set 
aside us duo to the confusion of all chronology previous to the 
introduction of the Julian calendar in b.o. 40, even B.c. 37 is 
inconsistent with the evidence of Dio, a later but equally well 
informed historian, who names the consuls of B.c. 38, Claudius 
and Norbanus, so that the 34 years would expire in b.c. 4 (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. iv. H, xiv. xvi. 4, xvii. viii. 1; BJ i. xxxiii. 8 : Dio, xlix. 
22). (iii.) Of Herod’s successors, Archelaus, king of Judaea, was 
banished in the consulship of Lepidus and Arruntius [a.D. 0], 
when in the ninth year of his rei^n according to BJ, the tenth 
according to Ant. As his accession was near the beginning of 
the year, the former reckoning would throw it probably in 
b.c. 3 (possibly in b.c. 4), the latter probably in b.c. 4 (possibly 
b.c. 6). If the two may be reconciled by supposing that the 
banishment fell very early in a.d. 6, before the anniversary of 
the accession, and that Ant. reckons Archelaus’ second and 
succeeding years from Jan. 1, both would point to B.c. 4; if 
otherwise, Ant. as the later and fuller work is more likely to 
have corrected an earlier orror than to have introduced a new 
one, so that b.o. 4 is in any case the more probable date (BJ II. 
vii. 3; Ant. xvn. xiii. 2, 3, cf. Vita, 1; Dio, lv. 25. 27). (iv.} 
Ilerod Philip, tetrarchof Trachonitis, reigned 37 years, and died 
in the 20th year of Tiberius— that is, reckoning from Augustus’ 
death in August A.d. 14, between August a.d. 33 and August a.d. 
84, which would leave Herod Philip’s accession doubtful between 
b.c. 3 and 4 (Ant. xvm. iv. 0). (v.) Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galiloe, was issuing coins as late as his 44th year; and os 
his banishment by Gains Caligula (March a.d. 87-Jan. a.d. 41) 
can hardly have been later than a.d. 39— his rival and nephew, 
Herod Agrippa, left Palestine after him, and was apparently 
at Lyons with the emperor in the winter of a.d. 39-40—his 
2nd year would go hack to n.o. 4, and his accession (since the 
Jewish princes apparently reckoned their years from Nisan 1) to 
the year preceding Nisan 1 b.o. 4 (Dio, lv. 24 ; soe further, Philo 
in Flaccurn, 6, ed. Mangey, ii. 521; Jos. Ant. xvm. vi. 11, vii. 2 ; 
Madden, Coins of the Jews' 2 , p. 122). 

Thus the year of Herod’s death was probably b.o. 4, possibly 
b.o. 3; and one further note of time in Josophus may help to 
resolve the doubt. An eclipse of the moon occurred at a 
moment when Herod, lying at Jericho in his last illness, had 

? >artially revived. He grew worse again, and was taken to the 
>ath8 of Callirrhoii across the Dead Soa ; but when all romodies 
failed he was brought back to Jericho / and thither as a last 
caprice of tyranny ho summoned to his bedside all the leading 
Jews of Palestine, intending a general massacre of them at the 
moment of his death. Then the long expected authorization 
from Augustus of the oxccution of Antipater arrives and is at 
once acted on ; five days later the king succumbs himself. 
The funeral rites occupy a week, and soon afterwards the 
Passover is ‘close at hand’ (Ant. xvu. vi. 4-ix. 3). Now tho 
only lunar eclipses visible in Palestine during B.c. 6-3 were 
those of March 23, b.c. 6, Sept. 16, b.c. 6. and March 12-13, 
b.o. 4. But unless the events just catalogued can bo spread over 
12 or 13 months, from March 12, b.o. 4, to March 31 (the nossover 
of b.c. 3), which is very unlikely, the year B.c. 3 for Herod’s death 
Is excluded. If, on the other hand, one month seemB as much 
too little for them os twelve arc too much, the eclipse may be 
that of September, n.o. 6, the king’s death falling six months 
afterwards, about March, b.o. 4. 

Tho Nativity, however, must be placed, not 
only before this, but, as St. Matthew’s account 
seems to imply, some time before it; for the 
age limit fixed for the massacre of the innocents, 
and the sojourn of the Holy Family in Egypt, 
have both to he allowed for, even if the one is 
to he qualified by Herod’s determination to set a 
limit on the safe side, and the other by St. Luke’s 
silence. The Birth of Christ may so far be placed 
one, two, or even three years before Herod’s death, 
B.C. 7-5. 

With the longer interval from b.o. 7 would tally Kepler the 
astronomer’s suggestion, that the star of Mt 22 was a con¬ 
junction of the planets Jupiter and Saturn, such os occurred 
in the constellation Pisces in May, October, and December of 
B.c. 7. The statement of a mediaeval Jew, 11. Aburbanul, that the 
conjunction of these two planets in Pisces is to be a sign of 
Messiah’s coming, may perhaps have been derived ultimately from 
ancient traditions known to the Chaldmans. On the other 
hand, it is maintained that the conjunction of b.o. 7 was never 
close enough for the planets to appear as a single star, though even 
this would hardly be conclusive against Kepler’s view. But in 
any case chronological conclusions cannot be primarily rested 
on such a basi9. 

b. St. Luke dates the Nativity by a general 
census ordered by Augustus and carried out in 
Syria by tho legate Quirinius (2 a aihq [^] dvo- 
ypatpTi irpdarq tyirero qyepovd'OVTo s rq s Ivplas K vpqvtov). 
The bracketed article is to he omitted with B I) 
(and in effect k) ; the clause is to be rendered, 


not 1 this was the lirst census [of those that were 
made] while Quirinius was governor of Syria,’ hut 
‘this was taken as the first census [of the whole 
series down to the present] while Quirinius,’ etc. : 
SO Clement of Alexandria, tire irpurov UiXevaau airo- 
ypa(f>as yedaOai (Strom, i. 21. 147, p. 407, ed. Totter). 

A famous census did indeed take place, Quirinius being the 
governor Bent to carry it out, ten years or more after the 
Nativity, when Juduoa, on the deposition of Archelaus in a.d. 6, 
became a Homan province ; and it provoked the revolt of Judas 
the Gaulonite or Galilean (Ant. xvii. xiii. 5, xvm. i. 1 ; Ac 6 37 ). 
But there is also reason to believe that Quirinius must be the 
name wanting on a mutilated inscription which describes some 
official who twice governed Syria under Augustus ; and in that 
case another census might be postulated for his other tenure to 
Justify St. Luke, if it wore not that even this other cannot 
possibly have coincided with the Nativity. The period from b.o. 
10 or 9 till Herod’s death is exhausted by the tenures of M. Titius, 
C. SentiusSaturninus, and P.Quintilius Varus. Varus came as the 
immediate successor of Saturninus not later than the summer of 
B.o. G —for coins of his are extant of the 25th year of the era of 
Actium (Sept. B.o. 81], i.e. Sept. b.o. 7 to Sept. b.o. 6—and was 
still in office at the time of Ilerod’s death. Guirinius conse¬ 
quently had either left some years before the Nativity or did 
not arrive till after it (Ant. xvi. viii. 0, ix. 1, xvii. v. 2, ix. 3; 
Mommsen, Res Gestae Divi Avgusti i , p. 109ff.). 

St. Luke then is in error in tne name of Quirinius ; it does not 
follow that he is in error in tho fact of a census. * It must he 
remembered that the chronological data of Lk 2 and 3 were in 
all probability supplied by himself and not by his “sources’"; 
Gore, Dissertations, p. 20. The evangelist’s acquaintance with 
Palestine was perhaps limited to the two years at St. Paul’s 
imprisonment at Cmsarea; and if his source made mention simply 
of a census, he may easily have been misled into identifying it 
with the great Homan census of a.d. 0-7, made the more 
famous by the revolt it occasioned. Nor is there any inherent 
Improbability in the hypothesis of a census in Judina somewhere 
within the years B.o. 8-6. Of another client prince, Archelaus 
of Cappadocia, Tacitus happens to relate that he took a census 
‘ after the Homan mannor’ under Tiberius; Ann. vi. 41. And if 
Ilerod did set himself to supply the information to his suzerain 
(for the statistics of the resources of tho empire, dependent 
states included, were a favourite Btudy of Augustus), it may 
well be believer! that he veiled his purpose under forms adapted 
to tho susceptibilities of his Jewish subjects, and so, in avoiding 
the scandal caused by the later Homan census, avoided also the 
notice of history. 

St. Luko’s evidence, then, adds nothing trust¬ 
worthy for the chronology of the Nativity Beyond 
its synchronism with a census. 

c. But if St. Luko’s census has no date, or rather 
a wrong one, does early Christian tradition help to 
fix the Nativity more nearly? 

Patristic writers, in nearly all cases where a date 
is given for the Nativity, appear to deduce it from 
the date of the Baptism or Crucifixion ; though it 
may be noted in passing that the earlier Fathers 
are a good deal nearer the mark with the year B.c. 
3-2 than Dionysius Exiguus, the 6th cent, author 
of tho present calculation of the Christian era 
(Iren. liar. III. xxi. 3, ed. Massuet; Clem. Al. 
Stro7n. i. 21, p. 147; ‘Tert.’ adv. Judccos , 8; 
Hipnolytus in Dan. iv., ed. Bratke, p. 19, 1. 3). 

There is, however, one casual statement of Ter- 
tullian’s which serves in remarkable fashion to 
bridge the gap left by the dissociation of Quirinius’ 
name from tne census of the Nativity. The 
Marcionites defended their Doketic views of 
Christ’s humanity by appeal to his own question, 
* Who are my mother and my brethren ? ’ inter¬ 
preted as a denial of all human relationships; the 
assertion of the Jews, ‘ Thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without/ became on their view a 
mere desire to ‘tempt’ Christ. Tertullian reminds 
them inter alia that Christ’s family could easily 
have been discovered from the census known k) 
have been taken under Augustus in Judaea by 
Sentius Saturninus: census constat ados sub 
Augusto nunc in Judcca per Sentium Saturninum 
apud quos genus eius inquirere potuissent (adv. 
Marcionem , iv. 19). Here, of course, if Tertullian 
had said Quirinius, he would have been merely re¬ 
peating St. Luke ; but he names instead Quirinius* 
penultimate predecessor, governor about B.c. 9-6. 
Whether or not Tertullian himself means to connect 
this census with the Nativity is not quite clear; 
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the point is, that the name Saturninus, since it 
can hardly be a mere slip for St. Luke’s Quirinius, 
must have come from an independent authority, 
possibly the same as supplied another reference to 
Saturninus in Tert. de prtllio , i. In general trust¬ 
worthiness, Tertullian is immeasurably inferior to 
St. Luke ; but a Roman lawyer could command 
familiar access to many sources inaccessible to a 
physician from the provinces, and it is hardly rash 
to believe that in this one instance the former has 
by a happy chance preserved the evidence which at 
once eoniirms and corrects the latter,—confirms the 
fact of a census, and corrects the name from 
Quirinius to Saturninus.* 

If this correction be accepted, the census taken 
while Saturninus was Syrian legate cannot fall 
later than the time when Varus succeeded him, in 
or before the middle of B.U. 6. The order of events 
in St. Matthew will permit of an interval of two 
or three years between the Nativity and Herod’s 
death ; and the data appear to be best harmonized 
by attributing the census of the Nativity to B.c. 7 
or the beginning of B.C. 6. 

2. The Month and Day of the Nativity. —Of these 
nothing is really known; for the patristic evidence, 
interesting in itself, though too voluminous for 
discussion here, leads to no real results. It must 
suffice to say that the oldest traditional date for 
Christmas Day is, in the East, Jan. 6, in the West, 
Dec. 25. The earliest trace of the one is the 
observance of Jan. 6 as the festival, not of the birth 
of Christ but of his Baptism, by the Basilidian 
Gnostics of the time of Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom, i. 21.147, p. 408); and a Gnostic tradition 
is worth nothing at all. The other first appears in 
Hippolytus’ nevvdy-recovered Fourth Boole on Daniel 
(n. 19, 1. 2), and was probably deduced by him 
from March 25, a day which in his Chronicle marks 
not only the Crucifixion but the Conception, the 
yiveais Xpiarou side by side with the irdOos. 

B. The Interval between the Nativity and 
the Baptism. —St. Luke relates that Jesus at the 
time of the Baptism was about 30 years of age, 3 23 
avrbs ?V Titovs dpxbpevos ward irwv Tpi&Kovra. The 
word apxdpepoi does not qualify the description of 
age, as supposed by the earliest known interpreters, 
Valentinians of the Ptolennean school up, Iren. II. 
xxii. 5, ad baptismum venit nondum qui triginta 
annos suppleverat f sed qui inciperet esse tammiam 
triginta annornm; and so, too, Epiphanius, liter. 
li. 16, Tpi&Kovra ptv irwv a\ A’ ou 7rXi^s* 5ib \4yei 
’Apxbpevos. It rather moans ‘ when just commenc¬ 
ing his ministry,* an idiomatic use of dpxeaOai 
paralleled in Lk 23® ap^dpepos airb rrjs Yd\i\aias ; Ac 
l 2a dpl-dpepos dwb rod PcltttLj paros 'Iwdpov ; Ac 10 37 
dpfd/zevos dirb ttjs TaXiXafas perd rb pdimapa 6 in'tipvl-ep 
’Iwdvrjs. 

The chronological reference, in fact, is limited to the words 
rpixxovToiy into which in turn the meaning has been read 
that our Lord waited till he had completed the 30 years of 
an authorized teacher. But Jewish ideas do not seem to have 
attached any such importance to this particular age. The 
minimum limit for the Levitical service, even if originally 30, 
—and against Nu 4 s - 47 (Heb.), 1 Ch 233 are to be set Nu 4 3 - 4 » 
(LXX) 8^, which give 25,—had been reduced to 20 before the 
time of the Chronicler (\ Ch 23 a4 - 27), who ascribes the change to 
David. On the other hand, so far as there was any official age 
for teaching, it was not 30 but 40 : see the treatise Aboda Zara 
in the Bab. Talin. (ed. Frankfort, 1715, fol. 195: quoted by 
Schoettgen, ad loo.): Ad quodnam veto rctatis momentum 
exspectandum est antequam vir doctus alios docere possit t 
Resp. Ad exactos annos quadraginta. Similarly, Irenaeus con¬ 
trasts the prima indoles iuvenis of 30 years with the magistri 
per/ectam eetatem , which appears to be 40 (u. xxii. 4, 6). The 
traces of an age standard of 30 for different offices of the 
Christian ministry are due, of course, directly to this very 
statement in St. Luke ; so expressly the Council of Neo-Csesarea, 
canon 11. 


* It is possible that the same source is alluded to in Jos. 
Vita % 1 , written at Rome under Domitian, rfo pjr rod ytru* 
iimidxri », ** 7 f $yfX4fien< btXroif xvxyiypx/x/Myi^ iZpcv. 


Thus there is no reason to press St. Luke’s note 
of time into meaning either ‘when not yet 30 years’ 
or ‘ at the moment of attaining the teacher’s age 
of 30 years.’ The phrase is an elastic one, and 
will cover any age from 28 to 32. Beckoned from 
the Nativity of Christ in B.c. 7-6, the probable 
limits for the date of the Baptism would thus be 

A. D. 22-27, a result which must now be tested by 
its conformity with the direct evidence for this 
date. 

C. For the Baptism the Gospels supply a terminus 
ad quern in Die synchronism of the passover men¬ 
tioned next after it with the years of the building 
of the temple (Jn 2-’°) ; and a terminus a quo in the 
synchronism of the beginning of the Baptist’s 
ministry with the years of Tiberius (Lk 3 1 ). 

a. Jn 2 2 0 Tiffo-tpxxevroc. xxt »£ irony i>xobou.v,0v) t votof evrof, say 
the Jews in argument with our Lord, meaning, not that Herod’s 
temple bad taken 4(1 years from its commencement to its 
completion at some moment of the past,- tor the work was only 
just complete when the Jewish revolt broke out (Jos. Ant. xx. 
lx. 7),—but that at the time of speaking it ‘had been in course 
of building' 46 years, the aorist being exactly paralleled in the 
phrase used of the temple of Ezra (E/.r 5™ xto t on tut to y 
oJxoho/utyiOri xx) ovx iriXnrtiri, * from that time to this it has been 
in course of building, and has not been brought to completion ’). 
Herod’s temple was begun, according to HJ in his 16th, 
according to Ant. in his 18th year (BJ i. xxi. 1 ; Ant. xv. xi. 1); 
and as Jos. in both books summarizes the length of Horod’s 
reign by a double computation from the de jure kingship in b.c. 
40, and the de facto kingship in B.c. 37, an obvious solution of 
the discrepancy would be to count tho 15th year from the 
later, the 18th from the earlier, of the two starting-points, both 
reckonings then converging on b.c. 23. But in fact Jos., when he 
gives a single date, invariably computes it from tho de facto 
kingship only. Ho in Ant. —the book which on tho hypothesis 
just mentioned would employ the reckoning from b.c. 40 for the 
commencement of the temple—the battle of Aotium (Hept. b.o. 
31) is put in the 7th year of Herod; Augustus’ second visit to 
Syria, which was not earlier than b.c. 21 (for it was 10 years after 
tho first, and that in turn was after Actium), is dated in the 17th 
year; and tho completion of Caesarea is fixed in the 92nd 
Olympiad (n.o. 12-8), and in the 28th year (Ant. xv. v. 2, vi. 7, 
xvi. v. 1; BJ i. xx. 4). Seeing, then, that the divergence cannot 
be accounted for as a double reckoning, it must arise from the 
correction in Ant. of an error of BJ , so that Josophus’ ulti¬ 
mate date is the 18th year from b.o. 37, or in other words b.o. 
20-19. Tho passover of the first year will probably be that of 

B. o. 19, and the passover of the 46th year that of a.d. 27. 

Thus the latest date for the Baptism is the early 
months of A.D. 27. 

b. Lk 3 1 iy Iru myrixxiitxxry ri)f riyt/xcvtx( Tifttpiou Kxlfxpot 
. . . iyivtro fijpx Uiou iri ’Jmxyriv. Reckoned from Augustus’ 
death, Aug. 19, a.d. 14, tho 15th year of Tiberius would run 
from Aug. a.d. 28 to Aug. a.d. 29, so that the Baptism of Christ 
could scarcely fall before a.d. 29. Even if Tiberius’ 2nd year be 
dated from Jan. 1, a.d. 15, so that his 15th corresponds with 
a.d. 28, matters are hardly mended, for that year, too, would 
be irreconcilable with tho results attained in the first two 
sections of this article, with the temple chrono'ogv just dis¬ 
cussed, and with the conclusions which will be established below 
from a comparison of the length of tho Ministry with the date 
of the Crucifixion. If St. Luke really places tho opening of the 
Baptist’s preaching as late as a.d. 28, he must, as in the case of 
Quirinius, have fallen into error. Writing half a century after 
the events, and perhaps himself sharing tne view which limited 
the public Ministry of Christ to a single year, he might have 
deduced the 16th year for the commencement of the Ministry 
from a.d. 29, the date assigned by very early tradition for its 
close. 

At tho same time, it is not quite so easy to suppose him 
deceived about the beginning of the Ministry as about the 
consus of the Nativity. Not only wero the events 30 years 
nearer his own time, but they were of so much more public a 
character, that they must have been matter of knowledge in a 
far wider circle, among the Baptist’s disciples—with whom 8t. 
Luke’s writings seem to show a special acquaintance—as well as 
among the followers of the Christ. Is it certain, then, what 
is meant by the 15th year of Tiberius? A modern reader 
is tempted to transfer to the 1st cent, his own associations 
with hereditary monarchy, where each ruler’s rights and powers 
come into existence at the moment of his predecessor's demise, 
neither sooner nor later. The Roman Empire of Augustus was 
scarcely in fact, certainly not in law, hereditary. The pre¬ 
rogatives of the emperor were due theoretically to the various 
offices which he held; and in dating events, as on coins and 
inscriptions, ho would recite the number, not of the years of his 
reign, hut of his consulships, his imperatorships, and his years 
of tribunician power. Clearly, none of these official methods 
were followed by St. Luke, for Tiberius was never consul more 
than five times, nor imperator more than eight, while Ins 
tribunician power, held permanently as one of the primary 
factors in the imperial character, was already in its 16th year 
at tho time of Augustus’ death. Nor was there yet any 
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stereotyped literary tisane upon the point. St. Luke’s contem¬ 
poraries, if Romans, would probably have been employing the 
old system of dating bv the consuls of each year ; if Orientals, 
they might still be using the Olympiads (u.c. 770), the era of 
Alexander or the Greeks (u.c. 312), the era of Sulla (u.c. 86), or 
the era of Actium (li.c. 31). So when he himself elected to adopt 
the still novel reckoning by imperial years, he would find 
no absolutely fixed tradition as to the moment from which to 
compute them ; and it has lately been pointed out (llamsav, 
St. l'anl the Trav. p. 387) that not very long before the prob¬ 
able date of the Gospel, Titus bad been associated in the empire 
with his father Vespasian by the simultaneous reception of 
the proconsular and tribunician power, together with other 
insignia of imperial rank (duly 1, a.d. 71). The conditions of 
his own day, Ramsay thinks, may have led the evangelist to 
emphasize the similar elevation of Tiberius, on whom a special 
enactment had already in Augustus’ lifetime conferred a 
position in the provinces co-ordinate with the elder emperor’s, 
so that provincial custom may have taken that as the starting- 
point of his reign (Velleius Paterculus, ii. 121 ; Suetonius, Tib. 
21 ; compare Bury, Students’ Unman Empire, p. r*4 ; Mommsen, 
StaatsrecM , ii. eel. 3, p. 1161), n. 3). As to the exact year of the 
law, authorities differ; most of them connect it with the grant 
of the tribunician power for life in a.t>. 13; but there is no 
necessity to synchronize the two, and Mommsen, on the ground 
of the context in Velleius, puts it two years earlier, in a.d. 11. 

If this solution is possible—and it is not given 
hero for more—the various data are brought into 
complete harmony. The mission of the Baptist in 
the 15th year of 'I'iberius, calculated from A.D. 11, 
will fall in a.d. ‘25-20; the Baptism of Christ may 
be assigned to a.d. 20-27 ; and the iirst passover 
of the Ministry, being at the same tune the 
passover of the 40th year of the temple building, 
will follow in the spring of a.d. 27. 

D. The interval between tlie Baptism and the 
Crucifixion, or Duration of tub Ministry.— 
a. St. Mark’s Gospel, the closest representative of 
the common synoptic tradition, contains few pre¬ 
cise indications of time ; events are strung togcthei 
by ho more than the vague expressions 4 straight¬ 
way,’ ‘after not many days,’ ‘after many days.’ 
The general impression, however, which the 
synoptic narrative seems calculated to produce, 
and probably in primitive times did produce, is 
that the period described was one of no consider¬ 
able length. In the absence of other data, especial 
importance accrues to two episodes which contain 
in themselvesor their surroundings evidence of the 
season of the year. Describing the feeding of the 
6000, St. Mark adds to the common tradition 
the descriptive touch that the grass showed the 
fresh green of early spring ry X^P T V 

Mk 6 8H : cf. Mt 14™, Lk 9 W ). And the plucking of 
the ears of corn (Mk 2 23 = Mt 12‘ = Lk G 1 ), the 
harvest being ripe but not yet cut, will fall, if 
tho ears were barley, at earliest in April, and if 
wheat, at latest in Juno; see It. Samuel, quoted 
by Wetstein on .In 4 3, \ 

Here, then, a spring or early summer in Mk 2 is 
succeeded by early spring in ch. G, the lapse of one 
year intervening; while a second year is postulated 
py the events of chs. 6 r,G -10 a2 , which include jour¬ 
neys to the districts of Phoenicia, of Upper Galilee, 
and of Pencil (7 24 8 27 10 1 ), and shut out the possi¬ 
bility that the miracle of oh. G and the passover of 
the Crucifixion can belong to the same spring ; so 
that, at least if tho order is even roughly chrono¬ 
logical, a two years’ minist ry would already underlie 
Hie record. And though our earliest authority, 
Papias, seems to deny just this characteristic to 
St. Mark, saying that, while the facts were all 
accurate, tho order was not (dxpt/Sws £ypa\pev oi) 
/x4vtoi rdfu, quoted in Eusebius, HE iii. 39), yet 
he probably does not mean by this more than the 
absence of a framework for the history such as St. 
Luke supplies by notices of movement towards 
Jerus., and St. John by notices of Jewish festivals. 
In any case an investigation of tho internal evi¬ 
dence borne by the Gospel itself, though neces¬ 
sarily cursory, and limited to a single section, will 
best show to what extent it may be allowed or 
denied to be chronological. 


From the opening of the Galilean ministry in 
Mk l 14 the narrative runs continuously, the scene, 
the actors, the horizon being all Galilean, and 
Galilean only, as far as3 6 . At this point a change 
takes place, and the larger world of Palestine 
begins to play a part on the stage. The audience 
is drawn, not from Galilee only, but from Jerus., 
Judaea, Idumaea, Peraea, and Phoenicia ; the opposi¬ 
tion is reinforced by scribes from the capital; the 
apostles are organized into a body for more system¬ 
atic evangelization (3 8,14# 22 ). To this division, under 
which the first two chapters mark the inchoate 
stage of the Ministry, the character of the say¬ 
ings and doings recorded in them fairly corre¬ 
sponds. Five miracles arouse the attention of the 
populace, and spread the fame of their author 
(l*i-2 12 ), just as five episodes bring out teaching 
which provokes the criticism, and soon t he hostility, 
of the scribes and Pharisees (2 1 -3 B ); the cure of the 
paralytic with the forgiveness of his sins, where 
the miracle suggests the teaching, forming the 
transition from the first half of the section to the 
second. This presentation of development and 
progress is an argument for the substantially 
chronological character of the record, so far at 
least that an episode of the opening section, such 
as that of the ears of corn, would primd facie bo 
dated in the actual order of events before an 
episode so much posterior to the great break in 3* 
as the feeding of the 5000. With much less 
hesitation it may be laid down that the miracle 
of ch. 6 cannot possibly be placed in the same 
spring as the Crucifixion ; so that these three data , 
the late spring of one year, the early spring of 
another, and the passover time of a fluid, suggest 
the testimony of St. Mark’s Gospel to at least a 
two years’ Ministry (but see below*, p. 410 R ). 

On the other band, it does not follow that the 
arrangement of events within each section is 
chronological; rather, the evangelist would cer¬ 
tainly seem to have here deserted the principle of 
temporal order for the principle of grouping. For 
instance, although his general scheme ihT J4 -3 rt is 
borne out by the natural presumption that some 
miracles arresting public attention preceded in 
time the opposition ottered to doctrine which 
might otherwise have passed unnoticed, yet it is 
hardly likely that all the miracles came first and 
all the teaching after. That is to say, the proba¬ 
bility that the episode of the ears of corn really 
preceded all events from 3 0 onward, does not carry 
with it an equal probability that it preceded also 
the events of 3 1 ' 6 , or followed those of l al -2*\ 
Even if the sections as wholes are in chronological 
order, the events within each section are obviously 
massed in groups. 

b. St. Luke’s account of the Ministry divides 
itself in the main into tw f o well-marked portions, 
of which the first (4 14 -9 B0 ) is parallel to the common 
tradition of the other Synoptists, while the second 
(9 61 —19 28 ) is almost entirely peculiar ; and with this 
division corresponds a (seemingly methodical) 
arrangement or notes of place which serves as a 
setting for the history. 

In the first portion, representing the Galilean 
ministry of the common tradition, the localities 
named are, with one exception, and that more 
apparent than real, exclusively Galilean : 4 14 Gali¬ 
lee, 16 Nazareth, 31 Capernaum ; 5 1 Lake of Geune- 
saret; 7 l Capernaum, 11 Nain; 8- { - Mary is of 
Magdala, ana Joanna is wife of Herod’s steward ; 
22 * 26 Lake of Galilee, with its opposite shore. 
Mention is made, as in St. Mark, of the gathering 
of hearers from Judrea, Jerus., Tyre and Sidon, 
and of the fame of Christ’s miracles ‘ in all Judaea 
and the country round ’ (5 17 6 17 7 17 ); but nowhere 
is our Lord himself removed from Galilee save in 
the single statement in that he was ‘ preaching 
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in the synagogues of Judsea ’: TouSa/ar, kBCLQR 
etc. ; l'aXtXcUas, Textus lieceptus. Apologetic in¬ 
terest has detected here an 4 undesigned coinci¬ 
dence’ with the Jiuhean ministry in St. John ; but 
the truth ia that in this and some other passages 
St. Luke ia using 4 Juda*a’ in the extended sense 
of 4 Palestine,’ a term unfamiliar to NT and to 
the 1st cent. A.D. generally. When St. Luke 
wrote, the Rom. province, though it then included 
all Palestine except Upper Galilee, was still 
known only as Judaea (Schiirer, HJP I. ii. 257). 
Traces of this usage in his writings (side by side 
with the narrower sense in which Jmkea was 
opposed to Samaria or Galilee) would be Ac 2G 20 
‘Damascus, Jerus., all the country of Judaea and 
the Gentiles’; Ac 10 37 4 throughout all Judaea, begin¬ 
ning from Galilee,’ and the similar phrase Lk 23 6 
(cf. G 17 7 17 ), in each of which cases 4 all Judaea ’ 
appears to mean Palestine. The phrase may have 
been used in 4 44 as a sort of comprehensive intro¬ 
duction to the Ministry ; and though it does not, 
i totidcm verbis , confine our Lord to Galilee, it does 
' not necessarily take him beyond its borders. The 
definite indications of the first half of the record 
are unanimously Galilean. 

In sharp contrast with this, the section peculiar 
to St. Luke opens with the statement about Christ 
that 4 as the days of his assumption were coming 
to the full, he set his face lirmly to go to Jeru¬ 
salem ’ ; 9 51 iv <rvixTr\ripovada.i rds i]fj.tpas rijs dva- 
X^ew* avrov. Again and again the same direction 
| is emphasized in the remaining chapters. lie is 
I journeying through cities and villages, teaching 
j and making his way to Jerus. 13- a ; ho passes 
i through the midst of Samaria and Galilee on his 
; journey to Jerus. 17 u ; he is going up to Jerus. 

| 18 s1 ; he is near Jerus. 19 11 . ft is clear that all 
j these chapters, to the mind of the evangelist, 
represent a conscious working up (though not 
necessarily a direct journey) towards Jerus., and 
‘the lilling up of the days of his assumption’ is a 
phrase which cannot cover more than a few months 
at the outside. Nor is there anything to suggest 
that, the second group of chapters being thus 
limited in duration, the previous group, which 
occupy a shorter space in the record, extended 
over any much longer period. Indeed it is not im¬ 
probable that St. Luke sharedHie view, widely 
spread from very early times, that confined the 
Minist ry to a single year ; it is even possible that 
lie himself, Tike so many of the readers of his 
Gospel, interpreted in this sense the reference 
preserved by him to Isaiah’s prophecy of the 
‘acceptable year of the Lord ’ (Lk 4 la = Is 61 2 ). 

0. St.. Johiv^si Gospel distinguishes itself from 
the other"Three by ils careful enumeration of six 
notes oT~TTrrie, five of the m Jew ish festivals, 
bTSTA^eh^TTTe "mptisin and”the CrucHIxion ; and 
these preei&e’anu detailed recollections*of fin eye¬ 
witness must bo allowed decisive weight against 
the apparently divergent testimony of the third 
Synoptist, not to say that their very precision may 
have consciously aimed at a silent correction 
of impressions erroneously derived from earlier 
evangelical narratives. 

2 1 * xxt iyyvf ro txtx,x lovbxt'an xxi xvifiy (1; Ii poroku/JM 
J Ttjrevr. 23 mt ♦)» if roif 'ItpoffoXvfAots if rep wxr%.x if 

4sB u/ztTf kiytrtj t !n in rtrpxu.r,voi irrif xxl o Otptcfxof 

Ip^trxn i'2oy kiym itjJUf irxpxTt rout i<pQx\puu( ifjuut xxi Otxa’xrOt 
rxf x&pot* on ktuxxt turn rpot Otpitr/xiv. 

51 jmtx txZtx ioprti [or t) ioprvi] r«f ’lovbxtoir xxi if ifi*i 
’Itftrovf tif 'll poroXvptx. 

0* 1 }f 2i iyyhf to wxrx* 1<W omit TO trxir^x] r> iopry rut 
‘lovixixr. 

72 Jjr ii iyyv< *1 ioprii tm ’iot/bxiwv *i <rxrivoirr\yix. 

10®* iyinro rort rx iyxxntx ir to 7( ’ItpoerokOfMie. 

Of these, the first and last two are straight¬ 
forward statements which need no comment. The 
second admits of alternative explanations either as 


harvest-tiino or as four months before it. To the 
third attaches, not only a variety of reading be¬ 
tween 4 the feast’ and 4 a feast,’ but, whichevei 
reading be adopted, a doubt as to the actual feast 
intended by it. The fourth involves, again, a 
question of reading, carrying with it the difference 
of a complete year in the chronology of the 
Ministry ; and as this problem is at once simpler 
and more momentous than the other two, it will 
be on all grounds best to begin with it. 

( 1 ) Jn G 4 . If the words rh 7 rdax a are retained, 
three passovers are mentioned by St. John (2 13 G 4 
ll 55 ), so that the Ministry will extend over at least 
two years. If the words are excised, 4 the feast of 
the Jews,’ which was ‘near’ at hand, may be 
identified with the Least of Tabernacles, described 
as 4 near’ in 7 a , and the chronology of the Ministry 
can then be arranged on a single-year basis : 2 13, ' J3 
Passover in March or April, 4 35 harvest in May, 
5 1 Pentecost in May or early June, or Trumpets 
in September, 6 4 7 a Tabernacles in October, lU- 2 
Dedication in December, IP 5 Passover again. 

This latter reading, in the belief that it biought 
the Fourth Gospel into harmony both with the 
Synoptists and with the earliest extra-canonical 
tradition, was championed first by Browne in his 
Ordo titccloi'um (London, 1844), and afterwards 
with more hesitation by Hort in an exhaustive note 
ad loc. in Westcott and Ilort’s Or. Test. (App. 
pp. 77-81), from which many of the data in this 
article have been dra>v 11 . But any prinul facie 
presumption on such grounds in favour of the 
omission of t 6 iraax a would be counterbalanced by 
the consideration that every known MS, whether 
of the original Gr. or of the VSS, contains the 
phrase or its rendering; moreover, the evidence of 
St. Mark is, as it stands, against the single-year 
Ministry, while the evidence of the Fathers is 
much more evenly divided than these two writers 
supposed. Still, the high authority w hich attaches 
to all that llort wrote demands a closer investi¬ 
gation of his arguments. It will be shown that 
the shorter reading (a) is a phrase unlikely to 
have been penned by St. John; {ft) is unsuitable, 
as interpreted by Hort, to the context; ( 7 ) is un¬ 
supported by the direct witness of more than a 
single Father. 

«. If the words to rx* aro not genuine, St. John wrote 
simply iyyui ii ioprii t aiv '1 outxlxv, and by thiB he is supposed 
to have meant the Feast of Tabernacles, as being beyond all 
othera ‘ the feast' of the Jews. No doubt both In the OT and as 
late as tho Mishna ‘ the feast' is used to denote Tabernacles : see 
Cheyne on Is JIO 2 ^. Hut even if Tabernacles retained this 
pre-eminence,* so that St. John as a Jew could have so used the 
phrase himself, would he have done it in writing for Gentile 
Christians? To them Passover and Pentecost were instinct 
with associations from the Gospel, while Tabernacles spoko only 
of the Law, and 'the feast' can only have suggested to them, as 
the same or a still vaguer phraso suggested in 6 1 to Icemens, 
tho Feast of Passover. And tho evangelist, who habitually 
means by ‘the Jews' the enemies of Christ, can hardly ha\e 
been so wedded to Jewish usage oa to employ language which 
would have one meaning for himself and another for his 
Ephesian disciples. 

/3. The evidence of context tells the same tale. In the first 
place, the abundance of the grass (Jn 0 1 ® trokvt : in Me 

of the same occasion) points to spring and not to autumn. 
Further, ‘after these things Jesus was walking in Galilee' 
(Jn 7 1 mpitTXTu), and yet on llort’s hypothesis the same feast 
which was already near in G 4 is still only near —iyyCf in both 
cases—in 7 2 . 

y. The patristic evidence for omission can be reduced from 
the four witnesses quoted by Browne and Hort—Iren®us, a 
heretical sect described by Ep’iphanius and called by him Alogi, 
Origen, and Cyril of Alexandria—to the single testimony of 
Origen. 

Iren®us brings the Gnostic theory of a one-year Ministry to 
the test of agreement with St. John’s Gospel, where ho finds 
that our Lord went up to Jerus. after the Baptism to three 
Passovers—the first after the miracle of Cana, tho second when 


* On the one hand, it is for Passover that Joseph and Mary 
are said to have gone up yearly to Jerus., Lk 2 41 ; on the other, 
Cyril Alex., probably from Origen, sayB on Jn ll ofi oi>% ® n *»****» 
sxvTxt orvvboxtMM tif 'Upovrxkvi/x if rip rdr^x mt ttri rf 
CKf)voxr,yi+. 
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he cured the paralytic, the third at the Crucifixion ( lhvr. n. 
xxii. 3). This Father is bo eager, it is urged, to swell the 
number of Passovers that he includes the unnamed feast of 6 1 , 
and it is impossible that he should have failed to note so clear a 
case as G 4 would be, if the word Passover had stood there in his 
text. Hut, in fact, Irenwus is professing to quote only the Pass- 
ovcrB at which Christ was present, quoties secundum tempus 
pogthr Do mi. nus post bnptisma ascenderit in lliemsalem ; and 
with this aim he catalogues minutely the journeys to and fro. 
He is not professing to exhaust the number of Passovers, for he 
goes on to argue that the Ministry lasted for ten years or more. 

The Alogi, according to Epiphanius ( Host . li. 22), rejected St. 
John’s Gospel as inconsistent with the rest, for the reason, 
among others, that instead of one Passover it records the 
observance of two. While they were about it, says Epiphanius, 
they might have accentuated the inconsistency by pointing to, 
not two, but three Passovers in this Gospel. Here the answer is 
again that St. John does not speak of the ‘observance ’ of more 
than two Passovers by visits to Jerusalem. 

Origen’s Comm, on St. John is defective for chs. f>-7. Rut 
on ch. 4J ft (tom. xiii. 39, 41), against the view of the Valentinian 
commentator Heraclcon, that the material harvest was four 
months off, and the season therefore winter, he pleads for the 
alternative of actual harvest-time from the sentience of the 
events in the succeeding chapters, where 4^ is followed almost 
at once by the feast of & 1 , and the feast of f» l by a mention of 
the Tabernacles as ‘nigh at baud’ ((’»* or 7 2 V). The argument 
clearly postulates the absence of any intervening Passover at G 4 ; 
and though it is possible in the loss of the cominentar}' on the 
verse itself to attribute this to mere oversight, yet the omission 
of ri wottrx* in Origen’s text is made more probable by the 
evidence of his follower Cyril, the fourth and last witness 
alleged. 

Cyril of Alexandria’s Commentary, like those of so many 
later Fathers, is composite; his own contributions are in¬ 
extricably mixed up with those of his predecessors, notably of 
Origon. Hence, if Cyril (ed. Pusey, i. 398, 399, 401) both gives 
the disputed words to not only in the biblical text at the 

head of the section (a position where, no doubt, scribes were 
prono to replace the more familiar reading), but in two allusions 
at an earlier point; and at the same time explains our Lord’s 
removal beyond the Sea of Galilee (Jn G 1 ) by his desire to avoid 
the thronging crowds whom the near approach of the Feast (not 
of Passover but) of Tabernacles would attract to Jerus.,—the 
•implest solution of the inconsistency is to suppose that ro 
rdcrx*. really stood in Cyril’s own text, and that the connexion 
of the Tabernacles with the retreat beyond Tiberias is repeated 
from Origon. 

Thus of llort’s four witnesses the evidence of two, Ircnreus 
and the Alogi, does not really bear on the point raised at all; 
while the testimony of Cyril, so far as it is adverse to the words, 
appears to resolve itself into the testimony of Origen. Rut it Is 
much easier to suppose that Origen in his Commentary either 
conjocturally emended or altogether passed over a notice that 
he saw to be irreconcilable with his earlier conception of a single¬ 
year Ministry, than that he has alone preserved the apostolic 
text against the concurrence of all other authorities. 

On no ground, external or internal, can the 
omission of the reference to a Passover in G 4 be 
defended as original or genuine. The Fourth 
Gospel excludes the possibility of anything less 
than a two-year Ministry. The result is a quite 
simple chronology for the second half of the Gospel. 
From G 4 to ll 6fi the space covered is exactly a year, 
the autumn Feast of Tabernacles (7 2 ) and the winter 
Feast of Dedication (10 22 ) being signalized in the 
course of it. The earlier chapters (2 18 to G 4 ) present 
a more complicated problem, the solution of which 
depends primarily on the meaning to be attached to 
the notices of the season in 4 30 and of the feast in 5 1 . 

(2) Jn 4 35 . Allusion is here made to two seasons 
of the year, a period four months from harvest: 
‘Say ye not, There are yet four months, and 
then cometh harvest?*; and the harvest itself:* 

1 Behold the fields, for they arc white already to 
harvest.’ Of these, only one of course can be meant 
in the literal sense ; and the question is, which ? 
The patristic exegesis of the passage shows that 
the difliculty was felt from the first. The earliest 
recorded commentator, the Valentinian Heraclcon, 
‘like the majority, interpreted literally, and said 
that the material harvest was four months off, but 
that the harvest of which the Saviour was speak¬ 
ing, the harvest of souls, was ready and ripe.’ 
Origen answers that it was rather the middle or 
end of harvest-time, for the connexion of the 

• The first ears of barley harvest would be ready In the moRt 
forward districts at the end of March ; the most backward wheat 
would bo cut in June. April and May would be the principal 
harvest months. 


narrative proves that it cannot have been winter. 
You cannot allow, he says, as much as eight or 
nine months—April to .January—after the pass- 
over of cli. 2 , for there is nothing in the story to 
suggest so long a period, and the impression made 
on the Galileans at that passover was still fresh in 
their minds when Christ came on to Galilee after 
leaving Samaria (4 45 ); nor can you allow as much 
again—January to October—between this episode 
and the Feast of Tabernacles soon to be mentioned: * 
Orig. in Jn. tom. xiii. 39, 41. 

It is not possible at this stage to dismiss either 
explanation as in itself inadmissible. The words 
of the verse, especially the in, ‘ still four months,’ 
have, perhaps, a more natural meaning if the 
harvest was actually four months off. On the 
other hand, the immediate context, the promise of 
the water which should quench all thirst, has been 
thought to suggest a warmer season than January, 
the discourses in St. John’s Gospel being, it is said, 
always fitted to their external surroundings. On 
this view it has been supposed that the rerpdfnivov 
is a proverbial phrase for the interval between seed¬ 
time and harvest, ovx vfxds \iy ere standing for t 6 
\ey6fxevov, the regular idiom for a proverb. It is 
said in answer that no such words are elsewhere 
preserved ; lint phrases of similar meaning, em- 
ihasizing the interval between preparation and 
ruition, are common in all languages. It is said 
also that a strict reckoning would make the 
interval rather six months than four; but the 
ltabbis (see Wetstein, art loc.) were accustomed to 
divide the year into six stages of two months —seed¬ 
time, winter, spring, harvest, summer, dog-days— 
so that four months does actually cover the period 
between the two. Considering, too, the differences 
of climate in different parts of Palestine, and the 
differences of season between barley and wheat 
harvest, there is nothing improbable in supposing 
that the interval which can he described as one 
of six months can be described also as one of 
four. 

Origen has really hit the mark in making the 
relation of the passage to the general chronological 
arrangement of the Gospel the determining factor 
in a date which could otherwise only bo left open. 
This relation involves, in the first place, a dis¬ 
cussion of the third and last of the doubtful time- 
notices in St. John. 

(3) Jn 5 1 . Alternative readings topnl/ and 17 iopr^, 
and alternative explanations of either reading. 

i] ioprif) was analyzed in the discussion of Jn 6 4 
above, and was found to imply either Passover or 
Tabernacles, though the very existence of a doubt 
as to the relative precedence of the two feasts 
made the use of the phrase without further defini¬ 
tion unlikely in itself. 

lopT'f) would leave the feast intended quite un¬ 
certain. Origen and Epiphanius both argue 
rightly that the indefinitencss excludes Passover ; 
the former apparently made it Pentecost (as does 
his follower Cyril, though the text at the head of 
this section of the Commentary contains the 
article), the latter gives a choice between Pentecost 
and Tabernacles (Orig. inJn. tom. xiii. 39 ; Epiph. 
Ucer. li. 21 , Dind.).f But just as Tabernacles is 
important enough to rival the claim of Passover to 
be meant by the definite i) topr^i, so equally with 
Passover it is too important to satisfy the in¬ 
definite lopT-f), which must be referred to one of the 
less important festivals, Pentecost (May), Trumpets 
(September), Dedication (December), or Purim 
(Fenruary). 

* The latter part of the argument Is, of course, vitiated by 
Origen's neglect of the Passover of 6 4 ; see above. 

t The fact that Origen, who certainly did not readjtho article, 
uses of the same feast the words wtp) rut it ioprm rut 
’UvZaimt . . . mrpayfjittut (tom. xiii. 64), shows how easily in 
oblique references the article would creep in. 
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As between the two readings, the article is found in K C L A 
1-118 83, the Egyp. VSS, Eusebius of Ctesarea, Cyril-text (per¬ 
haps, too, Irenrous, since he made the feast a Passover, see above 
on Jn 6 4 ); it is omitted by A B D, Origen, Epiph. Chrys. 
and the Paschal Chronicle. The weight of external evidence 
favours the latter group, for it has not only early but varied 
attestation; whereas the other is of more homogeneous type, 
originally purely Alexandrine, and may easily owe its post-Nicene 
supporters to the influence of Eusebius of Caesarea, and the 
theory jwhich he brought into prominence of a three years’ 
Ministry with four Passovers. And when to this is added the 
suspicious character just shown to attach on internal grounds to 
r ioprr, ioprfi without the article may confidently claim to repre¬ 
sent the text of the evangelist. 

Thus the first half of the Gospel gives (1) a pass- 
over, 2 13 - 23 ; (2) a note of time, either May or 
January, 4 3fi ; (3) an unnamed minor feast, 5 1 ; (4) 
a second passover, 6 4 . These could be combined 
in more than one way to lit into a single year : e.g. 
(a) Passover—May—any lesser feast—Passover ; 
or (j8) Passover—January—Purim (February)— 
Passover. 

But, Is the minimum duration of the Ministry 
which results from St. John's Gospel also the 
maximum? Is it to bo assumed that if the 
notes of time in 2 13 -6 4 can be co-ordinated into a 
single year, and those of CMI M into a second, no 
further latitude is possible? This is the crucial 
question. 

A negative answer is implied in Irenrous, the 
earliest in time, the most trustworthy in position, 
of all extant patristic authorities {liter, ir. xxii. 
3-G). The limitation of the Ministry by the 
Valentinians to a single year ho disproves at once 
from the record of three visits to Jems, for the 
passover (see on Jn 6 4 above); but he finds also three 
other considerations which prove that the total 
length of the Ministry was far in excess, not only of 
one, Jmt even of two or three years’ duration, 
(i.) A priori : The Lord came to save and sanctify 
every age, whether of infants, children, boys, 
youths, or inen, and to be at once the perfect 
example and the perfect master and teacher of all; 
their example, by passing himself through each of 
the stages of human life ; their teacher, by attain¬ 
ing the age of teaching.* (ii.) Scriptural: St. 

John records (8 57 ) that the Jews asserted that Jesus 
could not have seen Abraham, because he was still 
under fifty years old—a phrase implying that he 
was not far oil' fifty, at any rate over forty, since to 
a man between thirty and forty the retort would 
have been, ‘Thou art not yet forty years old.’ 
(iii.) Traditional: The elders who gathered round 
St. John during his long old age in Asia, disciples 
some of them, of other apostles as well, have 
all handed this down as the apostolic teaching. 
Of these arguments the first two do not come to 
much ; but the third does establish a primA facie 
claim, only to be rebutted by the overwhelming 
evidence on the other side. Is there, then, no 
method of explaining, or at least minimizing, this 
at first sight conclusive appeal to Johannine 
tradition ? In a later passage (v. xxxiii. 3) Irenasus 
makes a similar appeal to ‘ tho elders who had seen 
John, the disciple of the Lord,’ and embodies their 
witness to the Lord’s teaching about the Millennial 
times in a passage which he then defines as the 
written testimony of ‘ Papias, tho hearer of John 
and companion of Polycarp ’; and since Papias’ 
work was primarily a commentary on sayings or 
oracles of the Lord, it is a legitimate conjecture 
that if the earlier passage contains a particular 
exegesis of the text Jn 8 57 , accompanied by emphasis 
on the authority of the elders, there, too, the 
authority and the exegesis are those of Papias, 
and probably of Papias only. But Papias had no 
title beyond that of antiquity to the exaggerated 
deference which Ironaeus pays him. A writer so 
‘feeble-minded* (the phrase is from Eusebius) 
* I.*. 40 year*; see above on Lk 8®, p. 406». 


would have been just the one to press home to its 
narrowest meaning the afortiori argument, ‘ Thou 
art not yet fifty years old,’ of the Jewish contro¬ 
versialists ; it is even conceivable that lie attributed 
the * forty and six years ’ of the literal temple to 
the human temple of our Lord. 

But because a theory which extends the length 
of the Ministry to ten or fifteen years is on all 
grounds untenable, it does not at once follow that 
an addition of one year, or even two, to the 
minimum implied by the recorded passovers would 
be equally out of court. At the same time, the 
cumulative effect of the four following considera¬ 
tions seems decisive against even this amount of 
deviation from the stricter interpretation of St. 
John’s narrative. 

a. However widely patristic writers differ from one another 
in their estimate of tho number of passovers mentioned, they 
all, save lrenams (t'.e. Papias V) only, ugroc in believing that the 
enumeration, whatever it is, is exhausth e. Origen in his earlier 
writings appears to have reckoned no more than the two pass- 
overs ; consequently the Ministry lasted only ‘ a year and 
some months' (de Prinripiis, iv. 6). If Eusebius arid the 
Paschal Chronicler find four Passovers in the text, they allot to 
the Ministry a period of between three years and four. If 
Jerome, Epiphanius, and Apollinaris speak of three Passovers, 
they also define tho length of the Ministry as two years, or two 
years and bo many days. In itself too much weight must not 
be attached to this consensus , since the natural tendency of 
chronologers is to make the most of what they find in their 
authorities, and to build up conclusions even where the 
data are slight and insufficient. In this case, however, the 
Fathers appear to be doing no violence to tho intentions of the 
evangelist. 

/3. For if 8t. John wrote with earlier forms of the Gospel 
tradition in his mind or before his eyes, and mode it one of his 
objects to supplement their deficiencies by restatement of 
neglected facts,—as with regard to the Judtean Ministry or the 
day of the Crucifixion,—it is reasonable to suppose that the 
numerous notes of time which mark off his narrative into 
stages are purposely introduced in definite contrast to the looser 
Synoptic account; and he could only remove the erroneous 
impression which had perhaps been deduced already from 
other Gospels as to the length of the Ministry, by substituting 
in his own Gospel an e\act or fairly exact chronology. The 
proof that St. John mentions so many passovers, and bo many 
only, amounts, then, to a presumptive proof that there were no 
more to mention. 

Tho two preceding arguments are independent of tho par¬ 
ticular number of passovers recorded in St. John's Gospel; the 
two which follow derive their force from the result above 
established, that three passovers, or a minimum of two years, are 
there assigned to tho Ministry. 

y. An early tradition, dating back certainly to the Gnostics of 
tho 2nd cent., and perhaps to St. Luke himself, limited the 
Ministry to a Bingle year ; every year, therefore, added to 
the minimum of two years requires! by St. John makes it more 
dilllcult to understand how tho error can have had so ancient 
an origin or so wide a diffusion. 

b. If the apparent narrowness of the framework in which the 
Synoptic narrative is set paved the way in part for the theory 
of the single year, an almost equally rapid succession of events 
is implied by two indications in the Fourth Gospel—indications 
which, but for the actual enumeration of the feasts, might well 
have seemed to limit the Ministry to an even shorter duration 
than two years. Ch 4 46 ‘the Galileans received him, having 
seen all things that lie did at Jerus. at the feast,’ refers to 2® 
‘when he was in Jerus. at the passover at tho feast, many 
believed on his name, beholding the signs which he was doing’; 
and ch. 7 21 23 * Ono work I did, and ye are all marvelling. . . . 
I made a man sound every whit on the sabbath day,’ reaches 
back to 619. Not only can there have been no visit to Galileo 
between 2® and 4^, no visit to Jerus. between M and 7 21 , but 
the intervals themselves must have been relatively small; eight 
or nine months is the outside limit for the former; and since 
many signs were performed at the first recorded visit to Jerus., 
the impression of the one miracle which marked the second 
visit would scarcely stand out with unique distinctness for much 
more than a similar period. As 7 21 was Bpoken at Tabernacles, 
and a Passover intervenes at 0 4 , this is so far an argument for 
not putting book the visit of 6 1 beyond the previous Purim 
(February). 

The cumulative effect of these considerations 
warrants the conclusion that while two years must, 
not more than two years can, bo allowed for the 
interval from Jn 2 13 * 23 to Jn 11 M ; and it now 
remains only to ask how far the results established 
from St. John’s Gospel agree with the more 
tentative results deduced from St. Mark’s. 

a compared with c. St. Mark’s Gospel was shown 
(p. 406 ), if its order of events can he taken as 
chronological, to imply, exactly like St. John’s, a 
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two-year Ministry. Its second note of time, the 
springof the miracle of the 5000, corresponds exactly 
to the Passover mentioned as ‘nigh’ on the same 
occasion in St. John (Mk 6 39 = Jn 6 4 ). Its lirst 
note, the harvest of the ears of corn (Mk 2 28 ), must, 
if recorded in its proper place, belong to the 
months immediately succeeding the passover of 
Jn 2. It would follow at once that the visit 
welcomed by the Galileans (Jn 4 48 ), being the lirst 
visit to Galilee after Jn 2, must precede Mk 2- 3 ; 
and St. John’s note of time in Samaria (Jn 4 36 ) 
must be placed between the passover and the 
episode of the ears of corn, i.e. at the actual harvest 
season. Very soon after the passover—-room has 
only to be found for the visit of Nicodemus—per¬ 
haps about April 20, since passover in A.I). 27 fell 
on April 11 or 12, Christ leaves Jerus. with his 
disciples and makes a stay in the ‘land of Judina* 
while John was still preaching; but the Baptist’s 
arrest probably followed shortly, and may actu¬ 
ally have been the cause of our Lord’s removal 
through Samaria to Galilee, at a time when at 
least the barley was ripe, say about the middle 
of May (Jn 3" 2,24 4 1 , and Westcott, ad loc.). * After 
the arrest of John, Jesus came into Galilee’ is 
St. Mark’s description of the same moment, l 14 . 
So far the chronology is smooth enough; the 
difficulty is to know whether the six weeks, which 
is the utmost that can be allowed between the 
middle of May and the end of wheat harvest, are 
enough to cover the opening stages of the Galilean 
Ministry down to the episode of the ears of corn. It 
has been shown above (p. 406 b ) that within his first 
section St. Mark certainly groups events by subject- 
matter rather than by time, so that there is no d 
priori reason against placing the episode of the 
corn during, or even before, the circuit of the village- 
towns (/cwgo7r6\cis, i. 38), which is almost the only 
distinctively marked occurrence in these chapters. 
No doubt, nowever, such a scheme as this would 
crush the early Galilean Ministry into an un¬ 
comfortably narrow space; the double call of the 
apostles, for instance, is more appropriate if a sub¬ 
stantial interval, during which they had returned 
to their ordinary avocations, elapsed between the 
return to Galilee in May and the second and final 
call. But if the harmonization is thought im¬ 
possible, it is the chronological order of the events 
m St. Mark, and not the limitation of the Ministry 
to two years, which must be given up. The corn 
episode must be transferred to the second year of 
the Ministry, and placed after the miracle of the 
Five Thousand. 

d. A secure result being thus established from 
the Gospels for the length of the Ministry, 
want of space compels the omission of the section 
on the evidence of antiquity,—evidence the less 
essential that it is wholly secondary, being 
based on deductions, some correct, some incorrect, 
from the Scriptures themselves. Suffice it to say 
briefly, that among antc-Nicene writers, against ! 
the evidence for a single year of the Ptolema*an 
Valentinians, the Clementine Homilies (xvii. 19), 
Clem. Al. {Strom, i. 145, vi. 279), Julius Africanus 
(Itouth, Eel. Sac. ii. pp. 240, 306), Hippolytus* later 
works ( Paschal Cycle and Chronicle ), and Origen’s 
earlier {in Levit. Horn. ix. 5, de Prime. iv. 5), are to 
be set, for a two to three years’ Ministry, Melito 
(Kouth, Eel. Sac. i. p. 121), Heradeon (to judge 
from his interpreting Jn 4™ of winter), Tatian’s 
Diatessaron , llippolytus’ Fourth Book on Daniel , 
and Origen {c. Cclsum ii. 12, Comm, in Matt. 
xxiv. 15, and probably in the lost Comm, on Is. 
xxix. 1). No writer before Eusebius maintains a 
three to four years’ Ministry. 

E. The Date of the Crucifixion.— a. The 
Four Gospels.— 1. The dating by officials: a, the 
governor; 0, the high priest. 


a. All the Gospels besides the Acts and Pastoral 
Epistles name Pilate (Pontius Pilate in Mt 27 2 , Ac 
4™, 1 Ti 0 18 ) as the governor before whom Christ 
was tried. His tenure of the procuratorship is 
approximately fixed by Josephus, Ant. XVIII. 
ii. 2, iv. 2: (1) he came as successor to Valerius 
Gratus, whose eleven years, since they fell wholly 
under Tiberius, must have extended at least to 
A.D. 25; (2) he left after ten years of office, and 
was still on his way to Borne when Tiberius died, 
March A.D. 37, so that lie can hardly have reached 
Palestine before A.D. 27 ; and as Lk 13 1 23 12 (not 
to speak of Lk 3 1 ) show that he was not quite 
newly come at the time of the Crucifixion, the 
possible passovers for the latter are reduced to nine, 
A.D. 28-36. 

(1. As high priest Caiaphas is named by St. 
Matthew (26 3,0 '), and so emphatically by St. John 
(1149 13 . as i, 0 suggest that he is correcting the 

less technically accurate statement of St. Luke, 
who includes under the title both Caiaphas and 
his sometime previously deposed predecessor Annas 
(3 2 iirl dpxaptus " \vva sal Katdtfxx ; but in Ac 4 fl 
Annas to the exclusion of Caiaphas, "Awas 6 
apxupevs Kal Katatpas). Caiaphas was appointed 
under Valerius Gratus before Pilate’s time. He 
was deposed by Vitellius, legate of Syria, on the 
occasion of a visit to Jerus. for the passover, the 
mar of which can bo established within certain 
imits, for (1) his successor Jonathan was deposed 
by the same Vitellius during another visit for one 
ot the festivals of A.D. 37—probably Pentecost,* 
since the newsof Tiberius’death on March 10 arrived 
at the same time ; at latest, therefore, Caiaphas’ 
deposition was at the passover of a.d. 36, and the 
Crucifixion at the passover of A.D. 35 ; (2) the 
death of Herod Philip in the 20th year of Tiberius, 
A.D. 33-34, is mentioned by Josephus a page or 
two after the account of Caiaphas* removal, with 
the fairly precise indication Tore, * at that time,’ so 
that, if this order of events is correct, the Passover 
of A.D. 34 is the terminus ad qvcm for Caiaphas, 
and that of A.D. 33 for the Crucilixion. See 
Josephus, Ant. xviil. ii. 2, iv. 3-v. 3. 

The Crucifixion under Pilate and Caiaphas can 
hardly then lie outside the years A.D. 28 -33. 

2. The dating by the calendar : a, the day of the 
week ; the day of the (Jewish) month. 

a. Since the Resurrection admittedly falls on 
the first day of the week, Sunday, the Crucifixion, 
which was according to Jewish reckoning on the 
‘third day’ before, took place on a Friday. No 
proof of this would be needed were it not that 
it has been strangely suggested (by Westcott, 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels 2 , appendix 
to ch. vi. p. 348) that the day of the Crucilixion 
was not Friday but Thursday, on the ground of the 
prediction that the Son of man was to be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth, 
Mt 12 40 . But against this view tradition and the 
NT are equally decisive: (1) The Wednesday and 
Friday fast is now traced back as far as the 
Didactic, 8 1 . (2) The most common NT phrase for 

the day of the Resurrection in comparison with 
the Crucifixion is ry rpLry (Gospels eight times, 
besides 1 Co 15 4 ), which in Gr. never did or could 
mean anything but ‘ on the second day,’ whether 
the day after to-morrow or the day before yester¬ 
day ; cf. Lk 13 32 , Ac 27 18 - 19 , Ex 19 10 * 11 , 1 Mac 9 U . 
Even the apparently stronger phrases pterh rpets 
hfJitpas (Mk 8 , Mt 27 03,04 ) and rpeis yptipas xal rpets 
vvktm (Mt 12 40 ), mean exactly tne same thing ; cf. 
Gn 42 17 * ls Kal iOero a vrovs iv <pv\asy rjptipas rpets’ ehrev 

* If it had been the passover, Josephus would probably have 
mentioned the fact, as he does on the previous occasion of 
Caiaphas’ deposition. If the passover of a.d. 87 fell on March 
20-21, Pentecost was about May 8-9, seven to eiffht weeks after 
Tiberius’ death. 
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di airrois ry ijjJiipgL Tjj Tplrt), Est 4 16 jxi) (pdyrjrc /njdi 
tItjtc tirl ijfitpas rpeU vvktcl Kai rjptpar, taken up in 5 1 
( = 15 4 Vulg.) Kai iytvero rrj rjfitpq. rjj rplry . . . 
irepiepdXeTo t^v S6£av a vtijs. (These exx. mostly from 
Field’s admirable note on Mt Mi" 1 —misprinted 12 — 
in his Otiurn Norvicense, iii. p. 7.) 

But the day of the week must be combined 
with the day of the month before any further 
results can be attained. On w hat day, then, of the 
(Jewish) month did the Crucifixion fall ? 

The passover wa s kept at the full moon of 
Nisa.n,jLlie first month or tile"Jewish eccTesiastrcal' 
year; and the monthsTieing lunar and commencing 
with tlm ~iiew moon, the full mo on f ell about the 
rStlT Un the 14th, Til the afternoon, tTie paschal 
TamL was killed, Kx lii 6 explained by Josephus, JJJ 
VI. ix. 3, And ivdrr]S wpas plxP L * H8eKdTr)S t and Philo 
(ed. Mangey, ii. 292) Kara fiearj/x^pLau iairipas ; 
it was eaten on the evening of the same natural 
day, but as the Jewish day began at sunset, that 
was already Nisan 15. On the 16th the first-fruits 
of the barley harvest were offered or ‘waved’ 
before the Lord (Lv 23 11 * 16 ; Jos. Ant. ill. x. 5). 
The whole feast of unleavened bread lasted seven 
days, from the 15th to the 21st inclusive. 

Whether the Crucifixion fell on the 14th or on 
the 15th, whether (that is) the passover by a few 
hours followed it or preceded it, has always been a 
question. For the present purpose, however, it is 
only an important one in so far as it may happen 
that in any one of the possible years Friday 
might be reconcilable with one but not with the 
other of the two days. But the observation of 
the Jewish months often cannot be restored with 
such absolute certainty that if Friday could be 
Nisan 14 In any particular year it could not be 
Nisan Hj t "X5irvicC Tersd. Moreover, the arguments 
on each side' (unlike most of the points treated 
hitherto) are well represented in accessible author¬ 
ities : see in favour of the 14th—Sanday, Author - 
ship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel , 
ell. xii., or Westeott, Introduction to the Gospels , 
appendix to cli. vi. : for the 15th — Edersheim, 
Jesus the Messiah, ii. 479-482 ; Lewin, Fasti Sacri , 

& xxxi; M‘Clellan, New Testament , pn. 473-494. 

o more then need be said here upon the Gospels 
than that, while primd facie the evidence of St. 
John tells for the 14th and that of the Synoptists 
for the 15th, indications are not wanting in the 
synoptic narrative ( e.g . the episodes of Simon of 
Gyrene a nd of the deposition from the Cross, Mk 
Mj-- wTricli confirm the Johannine view. 
Probably, here as elsewhere St. John in repeatedly 
implying that the passover was still future (13 1 rpb 
8k T7)s ioprys rod irdax^t 13 29 dybpaaov &v xpdc tx°/ J, * v 
els T7}v copT-i\v y 18 28 iVa p8) puavOQanr aWd (pdyoxnv rb 
ird<rx&) ^ intending to correct silently a false im- 

f nession to which other accounts had, or might 
lave, given rise.* 

For the decisive evidence of Christian antiquity, 
reaching back probably to St. Paul himself, m 
favour of Nisan 14, see below, p. 412. 

In which years, then, between the already estab¬ 
lished limits a.d. 28-33, could Friday have fallen 
on the 14th—regard being also had to the less 
probable 15th- of Nisan? 

The matter is not so simple as it looks ; for it is never possible 
to be certain which day was reckoned as the new moon or 


* The regular synoptic use of to for the supper on the 

evening of Nisan 13-14 is possibly illustrated by passages in 
Philo, pi rijj ifihou.ru %«,) r£v iopraJr, which seem to distinguish 
the wa.r%«t of the 14th from the Z^uptct ot the lf)th-21st (ii. 278, 
292, 293): e.g. (1) t iTetprn hi [ioprri] rair hietfiurripit** % xctXiircLt 

rxo-rat' triptTrr) di r) rair Zeretyum* Zrxpy*>, TO itpot hpZyfxx' 

M it\vfxtL. (2) aiyirou 21 v ra»d«ip( Ovrm TirrxptrxetthDUtrv rev 

plover. (3) rvyZrrei 21 ro7f hiccfietTtipioit ieprf) . . . Z^vpua. DOCS 
8t. Mark, fy M ro wZrY* T * amt» hCe xptipeif (14 1 ), 

imply a consciousness of this distinction 7 Contrast, however, 
Mt 2dn i Mkl4M,Lk22i-7. 


first of any given month, and not always possible to be certain 
which month was reckoned as the Nisan or first of any given 
year. 

(1) How was the beginning of a Jewish month fixed? Theo¬ 
retically, no doubt, by simple observation ; and since astronomers 
can calculate the true time of conjunction for any new moon, it 
is possible, by adding so many hours (not less than about 30) for 
the crescent to become visible, and by taking the first sunset 
after that, to know when each month ought to have begun, if 
the Jewish observations were accurately made. Hut what was 
to happen when observation was impossible? Was the new 
month to be put off as long as every night happened to he 
cloudy? Were the Jews of the dispersion from Babylon to 
Romo to be left ignorant on what day the new month was com¬ 
mencing in Jerusalem? Empiric methods must have been 
qualified by the permanent rules of somo sort of calendar. It 
must at least have been recognised that, the average length of a 
lunation being 291 days, no month could be less than 29 or 
more than 30 days. 

The subjoined table (cf. Salmon, lutrod. to NT. appendix to 
Lect. xv. ; Mas Latrio, Trtsor dr Chronologic, p. 94) gives, first, 
the terminus pose kalis or 14th of the paschal moon" according 
to the present Christian calendar; secondly, the beginning of 
tho 11th day, reckoned from the time of the astronomical new 
moon of Nisan ; and thirdly, the fourteenth day, reckoned from 
the first appearance of the new moon at sunset (it being remem¬ 
bered that the Jewish day began at that hour)—- 


A.D. 28 Sa. 

27 M. 

28 M., 2 a.m. 

(29-; 

) 30 M. 

29 F. 

15 A. 

15 A., 8 p.m. 

(17- 

) 13 A. 

30 Tu. 

4 A. 

4 A., 8p.m. 

(0-! 

) 7 A. 

31 Sa. 

2i M* 

25 M., 1 a.m. 

(26-; 

) 27 M. 

32 Sa. 

12 A. 

11 A., 11p.m. 

(13- 

) 14 A. 

33 W. 

1 A. 

1 A., 1 p.m. 

( 2-; 
or ( 3-, 

) 3 A. 

) 4 A. 


The first and third columns may safely bo taken to represent 
the possible extremes in any year, and it will be seen at once 
that Friday cannot have fallen on Nisan 14 or 16 in the three 
years a.d. 28, 31, 32—in each of these the choice lies from 
Saturday to Monday or Tuesday for the 14th, and from Sunday 
to Tuesday or Wednesday for the 15th—and must lie sought for 
therefore in one of the remaining years, a.d. 29, 30, 33. 

(2) But how is it certain that tho full moons just given were 
those of Nisan rather than of somo other month? 

Nisan was originally that lunation before the middle of which 
the first ears of barley harvest were ripe (Dt 10°, Lv 231°); and 
ir,'XVhrrrtTie previous month Adar ended, the earliest barley was 
not within'a fortnight of being ripe, a 13th month, Veadar, 
was intercalated. But as with the month, so also for the com¬ 
mencement of each year, a systematic calendar must soon have 
replaced simple observation, for strangers from the Dispersion 
could not visit Jcrus. for the passover unless they knew before¬ 
hand whether a 13th month were to be intercalated or not. 
Such a method as was wanted for correlating the lunar 
months with tlm solar year exists in the still familiar rulo that 
the paschal full moon is that iinruouiately following the spring 
equinox ; and this was certainly in use—nor is there any liaco 
of any rival Bystem of harmonization — before the Christian 
era.* 

But the equinox itself, though the reckoning of it variod only 
within narrow IhnitB, was not an absolutely fixed point. The 
computation ultimately accepted by the whole Christian world, 
that of the Alexandrians of tne 4th cent., fixed it on March 21. 
But Anatolius of Laodieea (see the passage of his xotyevtt rev 
rot<rxct, a.d. 277, preserved in Eus. IlE viF. 82), assigning the 
first new moon of the first year of his cycle to Phamenoth 20 
-a.d. xi kai. Apr. - March 22, says that the sun is then already 
in the 4th day of the first rpcyux (or 12th part of his annual 
course from equinox to equinox), which he therefore placed on 
March 19. Moreover, according to the samo authority, (here 
were those who, disregarding the equinoctial limit, erroneously 
took for the paschal month what was really not the first month 
of one year but tho last of the preceding—and that against the 
testimony of the old Jewish authorities, Philo, Josephus, 
Mustous, and the still earlier Agathobuli and Aristohulus. Who 
these people were whom he is attacking, Anatolius in tho extant 
fragment does not say; but the evidence of various 4th cent, 
writers makes it all but certain that they were the Jews of his 
day. The Encyclical Letter of Constantine at Niciea dissuades 
from imitation of the Jewish pascha, colebrated as it is ‘ twice in 
one year ’: the Apostolic Constitutions recommend independence 
of Jewish calculations and careful attention to the equinox, 
lest the feast should recur 'twice in one year’ — i.e. once 
rightly, just after the one spring equinox, and once wrongly, 
just before tho next; and the Paschal Homily of pseudo- 
Chrysostom (a.d. 387) appeals from the contemporary Jews and 
their neglect of the equinox to their wise men 0 / antiquity, 
Philo, Josephus, and others, in terms which seem to be 
borrowed direct from Anatolius. (Socrates, IlE i. 9; A post. 
Const. v. 17; Chrysostom, ed. Bened. viii. Appendix, p. 277 ; cf., 
too, Epiphanius, Harr. 1. 8.) 

It is quite likely that this supposed error of the Jews simply 
meant that they reckoned the equinox earlier than their 
Christian contemporaries, better equipped in astronomical 

* Philo (op. cit. ii. 293) connects the title of ‘ first month' 
given to Nisan in the OT with the concurrence of the spring 
equinox ns an annual reminder of the beginning of all things; 
and see below for the catena of Jewish authorities appealed to 
by Anatolius, who quotes the actual language of ‘ Aristohulus, 
one of the Seventy.* 
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knowledge, had learned to do; with the result that the Jews 
would he sometimes keeping the passovor when the Christians, 
holding that the equinox was not yet past, waited for the next 
full moon. In any ease the farther hack the Church’s paschal 
calculations can he traced, the earlier does the equinox appear 
to have been set. Anatolius himself put it two days before the 
Alexandrian reckoning, just as Ilippolytus, the first known 
author of a Christian cycle (a.I). 222), put it a day before 
Anatolius. And both Jews and Christians of primitive times 
may quite possibly have reckoned it a day earlier even than the 
March 18 of Ilippolytus. 

Now, in the list of the six passovers of a. i>. 28-33 
there was one year, A.D. 29, in which the new 
moon of Nisan is placed as late as April 2, 
8 p.m., and the 14th as late as April 15-18; hut 
the argument of the last two paragraphs shows 
that the previous lunation, if its new moon fell in 
the early hours of March 4 and its 14th on March 
17-19, has an equal or superior claim to he con¬ 
sidered the month of Nisan. The 14th in this case, 
if it fell on March 18, would actually he a Friday ; 
and March 18 is really t he most probable of the 
alternatives. It is true that calculation from tho 
phasis of the new moon after sunset would make 
Nisan 1= March 6, Nisan 14 = March 19. Hut the 
caution has already been given that simple obser¬ 
vation must have been superseded before A.D. 29 by 
calendar rules; and one of these rules, which may 
well go back to our Lord’s time, was that Adar never 
consisted of more than 29 days; Nisan therefore 
commenced a day sooner in relation to the new 
moon than if it Imd followed a month of 30 days, 
so that in this year Nisan 1 would rather he 
March 5. Suppose, further, that the equinox was 
calculated one day earlier than by Tlipnolytus, 
two days earlier than by Anatolius, and Sisan 
14 = March 18, A.D. 29, satisfies the equinoctial 
limit also. 

Three years then, A.D. 29, 30, 33, satisfy the 
Gospel evidence for the date of the Crucifixion: 
and the choice between them must now he made 
by recourse to other authorities. 

b. Tradition outside the Gospels. 

1. The Jewish Date. —Though the evidence ob¬ 
tained from these supplementary sources deals, as a 
rule, with ltoman or other civil computations, the 
question as between Nisan 14 and 15 is definitely 
answered by a continuous chain of tradition from 
the 1st cent, to the 4th. 

St. Paul wrote his First Epistle to the Corinth¬ 
ians about passover-time (5 8 ibare eopTdfapiev, cf. 
16 8 ), and naschal symbolism underlies his allusions 
both to the Crucifixion, 5 7 tssaOdpare t^v vaXaidv 
{vpyv . . . kqX ydp rb Trdax a hv&v MOy Xpiarbs, and 
to the ltesurrection, 15' 20 vvvl Xpiarbs tyhytprai ts 
vtKpwv dnaox^l r &v KCKoipypitviijv. On Nisan 14 and 
1G, then, the days of the sacrifice of the passovor 
and of the ottering of the first-fruits, St. Paul’s 
Churches appear to have kept the memorials of 
the Crucifixion and of the ltesurrection. In the 
next century the Quartodeeimans, as their name 
implies, observed Nisan 14, not 15: the theory of 
the Tubingen school, that what these Johannine 
Churches observed on the 14th was not the Cruci¬ 
fixion hut the Last Supper, is too preposterous to 
call for refutation. Definite testimony for the 
14th, from lost writings of threo ‘ holy Fathers of 
the Church,’ is quoted in the Paschal Chronicle 
(A.D. 641 : ed. Ducange, pp. 6, 7). (i.) Claudius 

Apollinaris of Ilierapolis, c. A.D. 180, in his ire pi 
rod irdcrx a 'Xbyos accused of ignorance those who 
connected the 14th, not with the true Lord’s pass- 
over, the great Sacrifice, hut with the Last Supper,* 
and put the Crucifixion on the 15th, on the sup- 

* Strictly, of course, the Last Supper and the Crucifixion were 
on the same Jewish day ; hut early Christian usage Boon began 
to use, even for these days of tho lunar month, not the Jewish 
reckoning from sunset to sunset, hut the ordinary reckoning 
from midnight to midnight. Apollinaris distinguishes the two 
daj'« Just in the same way as Clement puts the washing of the 
feet on the 13th, the Passion on the 14th. 
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f iosed authority of St. Matthew’s Gospel: a view, 
le says, which is out of harmony with the law,— 
apparently because the paschal lamb is an OT 
type of Christ,—and sets the Gospels at variance 
with one another, obviously because St. John was 
admitted to give the quartodeciman date, (ii.) 
Clement of Alexandria, in a work hearing the 
same title, contrasted the years before the Min¬ 
istry, when Christ ate the Jewish passover, with 
the year of his preaching, when he did not eat 
it, hut suttered on the 14th, being himself the 
paschal Lamb of Cod, and rose on tho third day 
[the 16th], on which the Law commanded the 
priest to offer tho sheaf of first-fruits, (iii.) Hip- 
nolytus of Portus, in his De pascha and Adv. omnes 
tuvreses [to be distinguished from the now recov¬ 
ered longer treatise, Iiefutatio omnium hwresium ], 
asserted that Christ ate a supper before tho pass- 
over, hut not the legal passover: ovros yap fjv rb 
lldcr^a r b irpoKeKypvypitvov sal reXeiodpicvov ry wpurpdvy 
V^PV- 

Of other early writers Tremens (IV. x. 1) is 
hardly clear ; hut Tertullian [ado. Jud. 8 )* seems to 
imply Nisan 14. Africanus is quite unambiguous, 
irpb 88 rys puds rod tt d<rx a T A tt cpl rbv 'Zurypa (TvvIJtj 
{C hronicon , fr. 50 ap. Routh, llcl. Sac. ii. 297). 
Even as late as the end of the 4th cent, three 
writers, all specialists on chronology, can still he 
cited on the same side : Epiphanius, Hasr. 1. 2, 

t8u 7 dp rbv Xpiarbv tv TCfTaapeaKaiSesdry yp-tpq. 

dveadai ; Ps.-Chrysostom (A.D. 387 : ed. Bened. 
viii. App. p. 281), the Crucifixion fulfils the Mosaic 
ordinance that the lamb should ho sacrificed be¬ 
tween the evenings on the 1-lth ; Julius llilarianus 
(A.D. 397 : de die pascha: ct mensis xv, ap. Gallandi, 
viii. 748), the sacrifice of a lamb from the flock 
is replaced by the sacrifice of the Lord Christ 
himself on luna xiv. Add to these Anon, in 
Cramer’s Catena in Ml. p. 237, and Orosius, Hist. 
vii. 4. 15, tho darkness took place tv ry id' yyipip 
rys aeXhvys, quartam decimmn c.a die lunam , as well 
as the Paschal Chronicle itself and the advropios 
dnfjyyais, an Egyptian system incorporated in it 
(ed. Ducange, pp. 221, 225). 

But by Cilia time the opposite view, which first 
emerges m the 3rd cent.—in the West, Ps.-Cyprian, 
Computus dcpascha (A.D. 243: Hartel’s Cyprian , iii. 
248), § 9 manducavit pascha , § 21 passus est lima 
xv i in the East, Origen on Mt 26 17 (Delarue, iii. 
895), Icsus cclcbravit more ludaico pascha corpor- 
aliter . . . quoniam . . . factus est sub lege —was 
beginning to he the prevalent one. So certainly 
Ambrose, ad epp. sEmilioe (c. A.D. 386 : cd. Bencu. 
ii. 880), Chrysostom [e.g. Horn, in Mt. lxxxii. 
ed. Field, ii. 461, the passover superseded by tho 
Eucharist, rb KtipdXatov tQv topr&v a vtCjv KaraXvet i(f> 
irtpav avrovs fxeraTiOds Tpd7refav) t Proterius of Alex¬ 
andria, ad Papain Leonein (A.D. 444, printed as 
ep. cxxxiii. in the Ballerini Leo) xiv luna mensis 
primi . . . pascha manducans . . . sequenti die 
xv luna crueijigilur; and probably Tlieopliilus of 
Alexandria, ad Theodosium Imp. iv. (A.D. 386 : Gal¬ 
landi, vii. 615); for though tho Greek lias ry tut- 
arapuTKaibeKaTaiy, the Latin decimaquinta tallies with 
Ambrose and Proterius, who both appear to be 
borrowing from Tlieopliilus. 

This later view appears to be derived from the 
use of vdaxa in the Synoptic Gospels: Origen, its 
most influential supporter, is directly commenting 
on the text of St. Matthew. On the other hand, 
none of the earlier witnesses for the 14th, save 
Apollinaris, the champion of the Johannine 
Churches of Asia Minor, appeal to St. John’s 
Gospel; rather they represent an independent and 

* In favour of the genuineness of chs. 1-8 of this treatise see 
Fuller Diet. Christ. Bioar. Iv. 827 b ; Harnack Gesch. der altchr. 
Litteratur, I. 071 : against, Burkitt Old Latin and Jtala, pp 
6, 7. 
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decisive confirmation of it by tho living voice of 
primitivo tradition. 

2. The civil year may be identified cither by tho 
consuls or by tho regnal years of the emperor; 
less frequently by reckoning from some one of the 
special eras in use in tho East, such as the 
Olympiads or the era of Alexander (otherwise 
called of the Greeks), B.c. 312. 

«. The earliest authority who appears to have fixed the Cruci¬ 
fixion by implication to a definite year is the pagan annalist 
Phlegon, whose ‘chronological collection on the Olympiads' 
ranged from 01. 1. 1 (n.o. 776) down to tho times of Hadrian, 
A.D. 117-138. A general account of the work is given by tho 
patriarch Photius (cod. 97), though even he failed to get beyond 
tho fifth book, or about b.o. 170. Photius summarizes the last 
chapter which he read, os a sample of the style and contents 
of the whole, concluding that 1 the reader gets regularly bored 
with the lists of names and of victors in the Olympic contests, 
and with the excessivo and unseasonable details about prodigies 
and prophecies, which crowd out all real history.' Probably it 
was this interest in tho marvellous which led Phlegon to men¬ 
tion the predictions of Jesus Christ, though his knowledge was 
so vague that, if Origcn’s phrase is rightly understood, lie con¬ 
fused the personalities (or perhaps onty the miracles) of Christ 
and of St. Peter (c. Cel8. li. 14, evyxvQue ir role wtpl Ilirpov i>e *ipi 
rov 'ltvrou). 

What gives him his interest for the present purpose is that 
he recorded under Ol. 20‘2. 4 (a.d. 32-33) the darkness which 
accompanied the Crucifixion; though, since the evidence is at 
second or even at third hand, it is difficult to disentangle his 
actual words, (i.) The reference in the middle of a fragment 
quoted by Syncellus from the Chronicon of Julius Afrieanus (Fr. 
60 ; Kouth, Jtel. Sac. ii. 297,477) is, os Routh has seon, probably 
an interpolation due to Syncellus' confused recollections of 
Eusebius, (ii.) The earliest genuine allusions are two in Origcn : 
c. Cels. ii. 33, Phlegon recorded in the 13th or 14th book of his 
Chronicles the eclipse under Tiberius and the great earthquakes 
of that time: Comm, in Mt. 134 (Delarue, lii. 922), heathen 
opponents urge that an eclipse, such as the Gospels mention,* 
cannot possibly take place at full moon,—Phlegon recorded, 
indeed, an eclipse under Tiberius, but not an eclipse at full 
moon, (iii.) But though he did not mention the full moon in 
•o many words, an Anonymus in Cramer’s Catena in Mt. 
p. 237—followed by pscudo-Origen in Mt. (see Routh, op. cit. 
479)—does assert that he related the eclipse as a marvel, srocpoc- 
io£<*{ ytyovoros, and the Christian writer naturally understood 
by the ‘paradox’ the coincidence with the full moon, (iv.) A 
further restoration of Phlegon is possible from the Chronicle 
of Eusebius as represented in the Armenian version, in Jerome’s 
Latin version, and in the quotations of Georgo 8yncellus. ‘ In 
the same year as tho Crucifixion (i.e. Tiberius 19; see below) 
the following notice occurs in pagan historians : “ the sun was 
eclipsed; an earthquake occurred in Bithynia, and most of | 
Nicaoa fell to the ground" : Htill more precisely Phlegon, the I 
celebrated chronologer of the Olympiads, registers in his 13th 
book, under 01. 202. 4 (a.d. 32-33J, "an eclipse of the sun moro 
striking than any previously on record, for it became night at 
the Bixth hour of the day, so that stars were visiblo in the 
heavens; and a groat earthquake in Bithynia overthrew most 
of Nicsoa."’ Obviously, these two quotations are not inde¬ 
pendent of one another; the first and more general looks like 
a summary by some intermediate writer of the same passage 
from Phlegon which Eusebius then transcribes direct and in full. 

That Phlegon was here drawing again on Christian sources, 
whether the canonical Gospels or not, appears not to have been 
suspected by Origcn or Eusebius, but in face of the mention of 
the ‘6th hour’ cannot admit of doubt. It does not, however, 
follow that he borrowed the year also from them; for an 
annalist, if he has not found a precise date in his authorities, 
is bound to invent one. If he ascribed tho portents of the 
Crucifixion to the 202ml Olympiad simply, a.d. 29-33, he would 
not stand in manifest contradiction to tho other early evidence. 
But if he really fixed them particularly to the 4th year, a.d. 33, 
he is the only witness before Eusebius’ time to do so ; and in 
that coso the most probable hypothesis is that he knew from 
his Christian authorities no more (and from the Gospels as they 
stand he could hardly have learned more) than that the Cruci¬ 
fixion fell in the latter part of Tiberius’ reign, and fixed on 
a.d. 33 because he may have already found reason to select 
that year for the Bithynian earthquake. 

Eusebius, however, found I’hlegon’s date harmonize admir¬ 
ably with his own theory of the length of tho Ministry, and so 
his Chronicle assigns tho Baptist’s mission (after Lk 3*) to 
Tiberius 16, the mission of Christ to Tiberius 16, and the Passion 
to Tiberius 19 (a.d. 33).f The latter item is guaranteed both by 
Syncellus, trove id' rye Tiptpiou fioi<n\u<x.e , and by the Armenian ; 
Jerome, no doubt because he allotted to the Ministry only two 
to three years, and not like Eusebius three to four, substitutes 
Tiberius 18. 

p. Far more important is the tradition—found, it is true, in 


no extant authority as ancient as Phlegon, but found in so 
many authorities that the common source must ascend to a 
remote antiquity—which fives the Crucifixion in the consulship 
of the two Gemini, or in tho 15th or the 16th year of Tiberius, 
or in the year 3-10 of the Greeks. 

L. Rubellius Geniinus and C. Fufius (or llufius, or Rufus, 
or Fusius) Geminus were the consuls of a.d. 29. Tho Seleucid 
era (era of Alexander, era of the Greeks) commences Sept. 
B.C. 312, so that its 310th year runs from Sept. a.d. 28 to Sept. 
a.d. 29. But this same spring of a.d. 29 can ho reckoned, 
according to different methods of calculation, as belonging 
either to the 16th or 16th year of Tiberius, who succeeded 
Augustus in Aug. a.d. 14, so that, on the strict reckoning, 
the passover falling in his 16th year will be that of a.d. 29. 
But the imperial year might sometimes be adjusted to the 
calendar year—to which corresponded tho consul’s tenure of 
office, Jan. 1 to Deo. 31—by beginning a second imperial year 
on the first New Year’s day of each reign : compare the practice 
of Trajan and his successors in commencing a 2nd year of 
tribumcia pntestas on the annual inauguration day of new 
tribunes next after their accession (Lightfoot, Ignatius 1, 
ii. 398). In this case the 16th year would he exactly equi¬ 
valent to a.d. 28, the 16th to a.d. 29. Or again, the example 
of the chronographcrs suggests that tho converse might he 
done and tho fractional year simply omitted, each emperor’s 
first year beginning on some fixed day: thus, for instance, 
it will bo shown (seo below in part ii. of this article, Tine 
Apostolic Aor, under Felix and Festus, p. 418) that Eusebius 
appears to commence each emperor's 1st year in tho Sept, follow¬ 
ing his accession. Either year then is compatible—but the 15th 
more normally—with the spring of a.d. 29, under the consul¬ 
ship of tho Gemini.* 

(l.) Clement of Alexandria, ‘ With the 15th year of Tiberius and 
15th of Augustus, so aro completed the 30 years to tho Passion ; 
and from the Passion to the destruction of Jerusalem aro 42 
years 3 months,’ Strom, i. 147 (Potter, 1. 407). (ii.) Origen, 
perhaps copying Clement, ‘If you examine the chronology of 
the Passion and of the fall of Jerusalem . . . from Tiberius 16 
to tho razing of the temple, 42 yoars aro completed,’ Uom. in 
llierem. xiv. 13 (a. a.d. 245 ; Delarue, iil. 217), and compare 
e. Cels. iv. 22. (iil.) Tertullian, * In the 16th year of ITiberius’] 
reign Christ suffered ’; * the Passion . . . under Tiberius Gwsar 
in the consulship of Rubellius Geminus and llufius [al. Fufius] 
Geminus,’ ado. Jud. 8 (but the authorship is doubtful), (iv.) 
Hippolytus, in his early 4th book on Daniel (ed. Bratko, p. 19), 
gives two irreconcilable data, Tiberius 18 [~A.n. 81, 32] and the 
consulship of ‘Rufus and Rubollio,’ the former doubtless hia 
own comoiriation of a three years' Ministry (for he also says 
that Christ suffered in his 33rd year, loc. cit.) with St. Luko’s 
15 Tiberius, tho latter already traditional; and this year, 
29 A.D., alone reappears in his other works. His Chronicle 
(Chronica Minora, ed. Mommsen, I. i. p. 131) reckons 206 years 
from the Passion to tho 13th of Alexander Severus, a.d. 234-235 ; 
his Paschal Cycle marks tho 32nd year a9 that of tho Passion, 
and since it was a recurring eyclo of 112 years beginning In a.d. 
222, tho 32nd year will be equivalent to A.D. 253, or 141, or 29 
(v.) Julius Afrieanus, as represented in the Greek of Eusebius' 
Demonstrate Evangelica and Eclogue Prophetical, and in that of 
Syncellus—Routh, liel. Sac. ii. pp. 3U1,302,304—wrote Tiberius 16, 
as represented in the Lat. of Jerome, Comm, in Dan. ix. (Vallarsi, 
v. 683), Tiberius 15; but since all authorities agree in the 
equation to Ol. 202. 2 [-a.d. 80, 31], it is practically certain 
that the 16th is correct, (vi.) Pseudo-Cyprian, Computus de 
Pascha, 20 (a.d. 243: IJartel, iii. 267) places the Passion of 
Christ in the 31st year of his age, and 10th of Tiberius Cajsar’s 
reign, (vii.) Lactantius, Dio. inst. iv. x. 18, *ln tho 5th ol 
Tiberius, that is, the consulship of the two Gemini’; Mori. pers. 
2, ‘in the consulship of the two Gemini.’ (viii.) The Abgar 
legend as given in Eusebius, UK 1. 13, dates the Resurrection 
and the preaching of Thuddseus in the 340th year [i.e. of the 
Greeks: a.d. 28-29]. (ix.) Of one other authority, the apocr. 
Gospel narrative entitled ‘ Acts of Pilate,’ the value turns en¬ 
tirely on the date of its composition, ami on the true reading 
of its chronology of the Cruciffxion ; and both these points caU 
for fuller discussion. 

Date of the Acts of I*ilate. — Tischendorf, the latest editor 
(Eoangelia Apocrypha, ed. 2, 1876, pp. 312-410), concludes for 
the beginning of the 2nd cent. ; Lipsius, the latest critic (Die 
Pilatus-Actcn, 1880, pp. 33, 40), ‘ not before about the middle of 
the 4th,' ‘probably in the reign of Julian’ (a.d. 361-363). Appeal 
is made to these Acts for the day ol the Crucifixion by pseudo- 
Chrysostom (a.d. 387 : ed. Bened. viii. App. p. 277); so, too, 
Epiphanius (a.d. 376: llaer 1. 1) states that certain of the 
(^nartodeclmans commemorated the Passion always on March 
25 in deference to theso Acts, though he himself had found 
copies of them where the date given was not March 25 but 
March 18. Now, if in a.d. 376 these Acts were being claimed as 
the authoritative sanction for a practice unique in the Christian 
world, and if there existed already divergent traditions of tho 
text on this very point for which they were cited, they must 
surely have had at that date a history behind them. So far 
from having been written under Julian, a presumption is 
raised that they are earlier than tho lost Acts published under 

* But tho 16th year—see below under Afrieanus and pseudo- 
Cjmrian—may also be a combination of Lk 3* (Tib. 16; as 
giving the beginning, not of the Baptist’s ministry only, but of 
Christ’s, with the estimate of one year for tho duration of the 
Ministry to which both theso writers adhered. Julius llilari- 
anus, however (infra, p. 414»), gives both Tiberius 16 and 
a.d. 29. 


* Mt 274®=sMk 16*3 simply rxorot iytvtro; but in Lk 2344 the 
true text appears to add roe ixtou ixkuworroe with KBCL, both 
Egyptian versions, Origen */s (rather */») and Cyril of Jeru¬ 
salem *L. 

t On Eusebius’ reckoning of imperial years see immediately 
below. 
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tho same title by tho apostate Theoteonus (minister of the per¬ 
secutor Maxim in l>aza: Mason, Persecution 0 / Diocletian, pp. 
821-323), who perhaps drew from them tho idea of his own 
forgery. That, as Lipsius has shown, the chronological pro¬ 
logue hoars in all the extant authorities clear traces of Eusebius' 
influence, proves no more than that these Acts, like so many 
other apocrypha , wero subject to successive recastings. Nor 
are tho arguments by which Harnack ( Chronologic , pp.’603-4512) 
reinforces Lipsius at all conclusive. On the other hand, the 
treatment of the charge i x wepvuett yty^wirett seems to speak 
strongly for an early dato ; for even if Theoteonus revived the 
scandal, which is possible enough, a Christian counterblast 
would have used far stronger language than do the extant Acts 
about the virginity of the Mother of our Lord. The author was 
not improbably a second-century Palestinian of Ebionite tend¬ 
encies. 

Chronology of the Acts of Pilate.— Tischcndorf’s toxt of the 
prologue translated runs : 4 In the 15th year [so with two Creek 
MSS ; two others and one of tho two Armenian recensions—see 
Conybeare’s edition, Stvdia Iiiblica, iv.,Oxford,1806—give 4 18th'; 
the Latin, the second Armenian, and apparently the Coptic have 
4 19th'] of tho government of Tiberius Ctesar, emperor of the 
Romans, and of Herod, king of Galilee, in the 19th year of his 
rule, on the 8th bofore the kalends of April, which is the 25th of 
March, in the consulship of ltufus and Rubellio, in the 4th year 
of the 202nd Olympiad, Joseph Caiaphas being high priest of 
the Jews.’ Undeniably, tho references to Tiberius 19, to ITerod 
and his 19th year, to Ol. 202. 4, are derived from Eusebius' 
Chronicle ; but these may be due to later revision, and there 
are other data, the 15th of Tiberius, the two Gemini, the 25th 
or 18th of March, which are as certainly not Eusobian, though 
tho consulship at least is as constant a factor in the different 
versions as tho year of Herod or the Olympiad. Considering how 
many vicissitudes befell all early Christian literature, how just 
the apocryphal Gospels would be picked out to satisfy the 
demand for sacred books in Diocletian’s persecution, how easily 
each generation (all the more that exuberant fancies were 
allowed no play upon tho canonical records) would embellish 
such material by aid of the newest lights, it is no unreasonable 
hypothesis that a 4 Kusebian ’ recension has influenced all 
existing copies, while two of them still betray in their 4 16th of 
Tiberius ’ a relic of the unrevised document in a point whore 
the redactor has most certainly been at work. On this view no 
more is original than 4 In the 16th year of Tiberius, on the 8th 
[more probably 15th, see below] before tho kalends of April, in the 
consulship of Rufus and llubellio, in the high priesthood of 
Joseph Caiaphas.' 

Here, then, are nine ante-Nicene authorities, of whom four 
4 Tort.', Hipp., Lact., Act.-Pil.) give the consulship of the Gemini, 
our (Clem., Or., 4 Tert.\ Act.-Pil.) Tiberius 15, two (Afr., Ps.- 
Cypr.) Tiberius 16. Five post-Nicene Western authorities on the 
same sido need simply be catalogued : Liberian Chronicle (a.d. 
354; Lightfoot, Clement , 1. 253) 4 under Tiberius, consuls the 
two Gemini, March 25'; JuliusHilarianus, Demundi durations 
xvi., and De die paxchoe et mends xv (both a.d. 897 ; Gallandi, 
vili. 238, 748), ‘Tiberius 16,’ but De mund. dur. xvll., also 4 869 
years from the Passion to the consulate of Ciusarius and Atticus' 
[A.D. 397], which clearly cannot mean anything later than a.d. 
29; Sulpiciua Severus, Chronica , ii. 27 (a.d. 401), 4 Herod 18, 
consuls Futius Geininus and Kuhellius Geminus,’ whore the 
Herod date must be from Jerome’s version (a.d. 378) of Eusebius' 
Chronicle ; Augustine, De do. Dei xviii. 64, 4 consuls the two 
Gemini, March 26’; Prosper Tiro, Chronicon (a.d. 433 : Chronica 
Minora, ed. Mommsen, 1 . ii. p. 409), distinguishes what quidam 
ferunt, i.e. Jerome’s chronology, from the untatior traditio of 
‘Tiberius 16, consuls the two Goinlni.’ The Western Church, 
then, during tho century a.d. 850-460, notwithstanding the 
authority of Jeromo’s Chronicle, still upheld the traditional dato 
tor the Crucifixion in a.d. 29. 

y. (i.) Of divergent notices, the earliest after Phlegon—not 
counting Hippolytus’ 18th of Tiberius, since he himself discarded 
it—is again from a heathen writing, the Acts of Pilate by Theo- 
toenus. EusebiuB(fiTl£i. 9)thoughtit enough proof of forgory that 
they ascribed the Crucifixion to Tiberius’ 4th consulship, for this 
fell in tho 7th year only of his reign [a.d. 21], and Pilate did not 
even reach Judies till the 12th. But Lipsius (l.e. p. 31) points 
out that Tiberius’next consulship in a.d. 31, though Eusebius 
reokoned it the 6th, is the 4th in tne Fasti Idatiani (the common 
ground-work of the consular lists in Eplphanius and the Paschal 
Chronicle ), so that TheotecnuB may really have meant, not a.d. 
21 but a.d. 81. (ii.) Of Eusebius' Chronicle, both in the original 
and (iii.) in Jerome’s version, mention was mode in connexion 
with Phlegon; of its followers there is no need to speak, (iv.) 
Eplphanius (a.d. 876 ; Ilcer. Ii. 22-25) writes out in full a con¬ 
sular list from his date for the Nativity, Jan. b.c. 2, to hiB date 
for the Baptism, Nov. a.d. 28.* Beyond this point the Ministry 
extends over two completo consulships, the one that of the two 
Gemini, the second that of Rufus and Rubellio, and closes 
only in the third, that of Vinicius and Longinus Cassius. 
Obviously intending to come down to March a.d. 31, he has, by 
the error—gross even for him—of splitting into two the single 
pair of a.d. 29, Rubellius Geminus and Fuflus Geminus, named 
in fact for the Orucillxion the consuls of a.d. 30. It is possible 
that behind the confusion lies some older authority who 
reckoned a shorter Ministry with the Passion under Vinicius 


* He counterbalances his omission of the consuls of a.d. 4, 
Aelius Catus and Sentius Saturninus, by inserting between 
a.d. 6 and 7 the fictitious pair Ctesar and Capito. His consuls 
for a.d. 13, Flaccus and Silvanus, are only a corrupt form of 
the real names Plancus and Silius Ciwcina. 


and Longinus in their real year, (v.) Paulus Orosius (a.d. 417 : 
Hist. vii. 4. 13) gives Tiberius 17 for the Crucifixion, presum 
ably reckoning two yeuis as trom tho Baptism in Tiberius 15. 

Summary of Patristic Evidence for the Civil 
Year. —A review of this witness from Phlegon to 
Epiphanius, from Tertullian to Augustine and 
Prosper, sums itself up in two questions ; (i.) Is it 
& priori probable that tradition would preserve 
independent evidence for the date of the Cruci¬ 
fixion ? (ii.) If so, do the data suggest that such 
has actually been the case ? 

(i.) Patristic evidence for tho duration of the Ministry was 
passed over for want of space, being unnecessary in face of tho 
full testimony of tho Gospels, and unhelpful because it is all 
based ultimately on them ; is there cause for thinking that the 
case would bo different here? Yes; for while tho date of the 
Nativity, for instance, was known familiarly to too few, and the 
length of the Ministry was of too secondary importance, to have 
given occasion to a constant tradition, tho conditions are quite 
dissimilar and indeed unique in respect to the date of the 
Passion. Here was to every Christian eye from the first the 
turning point of the world’s evolution ; and the Church’s con¬ 
fession had always put in tho forefro.it tho historical setting 
4 under Pontius Pilate ’—see 1 Ti C 13 tow uupTvpYitrxvToi iri Hoyriou 
UtXitrov, Ign. Magn. 11 (with Lightfoot’s note) iv xaupn 
yytfjutyi'oii II. II., and the early Roman Creed, rov i*l II. II. 
o-TotupvOivrec. It cannot, then, bo considered improbable that a 
still more definite dating by consuls or by regnal years of the em¬ 
peror may have been noted while there was yet opportunity, and 
may have filtered down in oral tradition or lost documents 
through the obscure generations that intervene, till it could 
come to light, together with so much else that is beyond question 
primitive, in the writings of the age of Tertullian. 

(ii.) But do tho facts bear out what is thus d priori not im¬ 
probable ? was there anything in the review of authorities that 
could claim to be a date of this sort for tho Crucifixion T 
Nothing, clearly, unless it were a.d. 29 (consulship of tho 
Gemini = 15 Tib. -? lfl Tib.); for if Phlegon’s a.i>. 32-33 had been 
traditional, it could not have failed to have reappeared some¬ 
where or other in tho ante-Nicene Christian testimony; Hip¬ 
polytus’ (ultimately discarded) 18 Tib. depended simply on 
a combination of ihe Johannine chronology of the Ministry 
with Lk 31; Theoteonus, if he really meant a.d. 31, probably 
arrived at it by the same process ; Eusohius depended jointly 
on Phlegon and on his own interpretation of St. John ; Epi¬ 
phanius’ chronology is, even more than Eusebius’, independent 
of all predecessors. It is easy enough to rid tho field of rival 
theories ; the only question is, to what epoch does the evidence 
for a.d. 29 go back, and how far can it do explained on other 
hypotheses than that of tho survival of an independent and 
genuine tradition ? 

The three earliest witnesses for the consulship, the dating that 
most obviously means a.d. 29, are 4 Tertullian,’ Hippolytus, and 
tho Acts of Pilate. Of these, Hippolytus, at least, derived it 
from some pre-existent.source, for (not knowing to what year it 
really belonged) he incorrectly synchronizes it with Tiberius 18. 
Further, he and Tertullian ure independent of one another, since 
tho latter distinguishes tho Gemini as Rubellius and Rufius or 
Fuflus, the former (with the Acts of Pilate) erroneously as 
ltufus and Rubellio. It is hardly possible on the evidence that 
the common source can bo later than a.d. 150, and it may be 
indefinitely earlier. It is true that Phlegon was apparently 
ignorant of the tradition, but it need not be supposed that it 
was universally spread bv Hadrian’s time, and after all Phlegon 
was a heathen, and not likely to be conversant with all that was 
being handed down within the Christian body. 

But granting this antiquity, can the year still be accounted 
for as a mero deduction from the Gospels, in the sense that the 
consulship is a secondary date developed out of 15 Tiberius (the 
date for the Passion in* Clement and Origen), and that that in 
turn came from Lk 3 1 ? Possibly ; yet it is surely not easy to 
believe that the evangelist’s synchronism of the commencement 
of the Baptist’s ministry with a certain year should have been so 
widely supposed to apply to the whole period, not only before 
Christ’s Baptism, but also as far as his Passion. No doubt the 
Ptolemtoan Valentiniaus of Irenseus’ time (Iren. 1 . i. 8, iii. 1-3 ; 
11 . xx. 1, xxi. 1) based calculations on 30 years as the whole Life 
of Christ, which is really the Gospel reckoning for his ago at 
the commencement of his Ministry ; but even they did not 
leave out of account the period of John’s sole ministry. 

It appears, then, not indeed certain, but possible 
and even nrohable, that a trustworthy Christian 
tradition does point to A.D. 29 and the consulate 
of the Gemini as the year of the Crucifixion. 

3. A brief review, finally, of the evidence for the 
day of the civil month. 

Perhaps the earliest witnesses are Basilidians quoted by 
Clement (Strom, i. 147, ed. Potter, p. 408), who varied between 
Phamenoth 25, Pharmuthi 25, and Pharmuthi 19 [March 21 
April 20, April 14]. To March 25 a largor and weightier group 
subscribes : in Latin, 4 Tert.’ adv. Jud.8,mense Martio tempon • 
bus paschce die viii calendarum Aprilium ; and for a.d. viii 
kal. Apr. simply, the Liberian catalogue of a.d. 354, Julius 
Hilarianus De die paschce xv (Gallandi, viii. 748), Aug. De civ. 
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xviii. 54, and the Martyr ologium I!ieronymianum : in Greek, rif 
wpi •xt» xxXxpbup 'AirpikXtoi*, Hippolytus, Comm, in Dan., ed. 
Hratke, p. 19 (so, too, tho xotOot Xpto-TM in liis paschal tables is 
attached to this day); Acta Pilati, according to the Quarto- 
decimans in Epiphanius, llcer. 1. 1, and to pseudo-Chrysostom 
(ed. Bened. viu. App. p. 277}—most of Tischendorf's Greek MSS, 
supported by the Latin and Armenian versions add *jn< irriv 
i!x*( *tjurr*i Mccprjov : xO', in the Itvro/bLof tiqytirif in¬ 

corporated in the Chromcon PaschaXe, ed. Ducange, pp. 224, 
225. For March 23 are three witnesses : Lactantius, Div. inst. iv. 
x. 18, ante diem decimum kalendarum Aprilium ; persons 
known to Epiphanius, l.c., re *pb iix% xxkxviav 

'A wpiXkmv ; and the Paschal Chronicler (op. cit. p. 221), ry xy 
r#5 M * prion Epiphanius had further seen copies of the 

Acta Pxlati which gave March 18, while his own view is decided 
in favour of yet another date, March 20 : Ucer. 1.1, in 2i tSpopav 
etrriypcbgat ix tup [lege Zxtmp] I hXxrov xp tjf ryfMxipt^ *pb txxxwivTX 
xxXxviup 'AirpiWittv to *ZOoS ytytpyrOxt' rxhrjlii 2i, o/( xx icoWnf 
xxp//3xix( lyyvuiv, in rp irpo hxxxrptcvp xxXxpZup 'A orpikXioip top 
raprypet wit opOive&i xxrn\y<pxpnp ; cf. Ilcer. li. 23. 

The first reflection suggested by this catena is tho unanimity 
with which (apart from some of tho Basilidians) Christian 
antiquity attributed the Crucifixion to a day not later than 
March 25; the second, that if a confusion between the 
fTctupunpLAv and the Itvxtrrxffifju op be allowed for, the dates, 

March 23 and 26, March 18 and 20, pair off with and explain one 
another— i.e. if March 26 was understood, not of the Crucifixion 
but of the Resurrection, March 23 became the day of tho 
Crucifixion ; or by a similar but converse process, March 20 
might bo transferred from the Resurrection (with the Crucifixion 
on March 18) to tho Crucifixion. Thus eliminating tho three 
Basilidian dates as probably mere Gnostic fancies, of the two 
pairs that alone are left, March 18-20 and 23-25, March 25 
(Tertullian, Hipjpolytus. Acts of Pilate ? etc.) has clearly older 
and better testimony than March 23 (Lactantius, some known 
to Epiphanius, Paschal Chronicle), and March 18 (Zvriypxtpx of 
Acts of Pilate older than Epiphanius) than March 20 (Epiphanius 
himself). But these ultimate days, March 18 and 26, are exactly 
a week apart, and very likely the one is to be explained as a 
conscious alteration of tho other ; but which of which ? 

For that day of the two for which authority is vastly pre- 

f onderant, March 25, I)r. Salmon in an admirable article on 
Tippolytus (Diet. Christ. Biogr. iii. 926) looks upon that 
writer’s Paschal Cycle, published about A.n. 221, as tho single 
source, Hippolytus there (very erroneously) supposes that 
after each eight years the full moon comes round to the same 
day of the solar month again ; and accepting the traditional 
date a.D. 29 for the Crucifixion, he naturally assumes that, 
since the full moon in A.n. 221 did actually fall on March 25, 
the full moon in a.d. 29, 192 or 8x24 years earlier, must have 
fallen on the same day. 4 Actually this is a week astray, the 
true day being March 18. We are safe in presuming that 
whenever March 25 is mentioned as the day of the Passion, tho 
Cycle of Hippolytus is the sourco of the account.' Yet this 
theory, simple and attractive as it is, hardly satisfies all the 
elements of tho problem. It might he possible to explain the 
wide acceptance of March 25 in both EaBt and West by the 
dual position of Hippolytus, a Greek writer on Western soil; 
but'Tert.,’ Ado. Judveos, if genuine, and Hippolytus’ own Com¬ 
mentary on Daniel, would still stand in the way of deducing 
March 25 as the day for tho Passion directly from March 25 as 
the day of the full moon in a.d. 221. For Tertullian’s Mon- 
tanist writings commence about a.d. 200, and his whole literary 
activity was almost at an end by a.d. 220, so that if the first 
portion of the adversus Judveos is ‘certainly Tertullian’s, and 
Tertullian’s while still a churchman' (Fuller in Diet. Christ. 
Biogr. iv. 8276), its chronology cannot be due to the Paschal 
Cycle of a.d. 221. In the same way Hippolytus’ Fourth Book 
on Daniel 4 was apparently written much earlier than the' 
Chronicle and Paschal Tables (Lightfoot, Clement, ii. 392); and 
os it, too, gives March 25 for the Passion (from which also 
ultimately comes its Dec. 25 for the Nativity, see above, p.f405»), 
a second reason is supplied for pushing back tho origin of the 
tradition of March 25 into the 2nd cent. 

Genuine, of course, the tradition cannot be, because, as 
Salmon says—see also the table given earlier in this articlo—not 
the 25th but the 18th was tho March full moon in a.d. 29. But 
this is exactly the day remaining still for discussion, that, 
namely, which was fpven in copies Epiphanius had seen of the 
Acts of Pilate. It is true that even in these Acts March 25 
is supported fi.) by all existing MSS and versions; (ii.) by 
those Quartooecimans who regularly kept the Pascha on 
March 25 on the authority of the Acts; (iii.) by pseudo- 
Chrysostom in a.d. 387, who accepts the date as historically 
true on the same authority. It is possible, therefore, that the 
18th is simply an accidental corruption, IE' instead of H' before 
the kalends of April; but it is possible also that it is the 
genuino reading of tho Acts, altered intentionally at some early 
period, whether because the 25th was already then the more 
popular date, or becuuse the 18th was increasingly open to the 
suspicion of falling before the equinox. Ancf ir genuine 
in the Acts, it is a roally curious and remarkable confirma¬ 
tion of a possible date for tho Crucifixion, Friday Nison 14 of 
the year a.d. 29. 

Dr. Salmon indeed says (loc. cit.) that ‘ it is obvious that if 
early trustworthy tradition had preserved the day of the solar 
year on which our Lord suffered, the Church would not have 
perplexed herself with calculations of paschal full moons.’ But 
(i.) not all traditions which may in fact be true were necessarily 
known to be true to the ancients; (ii.) after all, what the 
Church was aiming at in paschal cycles was a system for cal¬ 


culating beforehand in terms of tho solar year a day that was 
not solar but lunar. As pseudo-Chrysostom lucidly points out, 
tho different data of the chronology of the Crucifixion will 
not converge in ordinary years ; the Church could only imitate 
the season as far as was practicable, combining elements from 
the solar year (the equinox as a first term a quo), from the 
lunar year (the full moon as a second term a quo), and from 
the week (Friday). But if the day of the solar year had been 
considered alone, the full moon would necessarily have been 
thrown over, and the full moon was the one point which all 
Christians united in treating as essential to a proper paschal 
celebration. 41 

It is not unreasonable, then, to hold that the solitary datum 
preserved by Epiphanius does add a slight additional weight 
to the probability that the Crucifixion should bo placed on 
Friday March 18, a.d. 29. 

Conclusion. —To sum up briefly : the separate 
results of live lines of enquiry harmonize with one 
another beyond expectation, so that each in turn 
supplies fresh security to the rest. The Nativity 
in B.c. 7-6 ; the age of our Lord at the Baptism 
30 years more or less ; tho Baptism in A.D. 26 
(26-27) ; the duration of the Ministry between two 
and three years ; the Crucifixion in A.D. 29 : these 
five strands, weak no doubt in isolation, become, 
when woven together, the strong and stable support 
of a consistent chronology of the Life of Christ. 

Literature.— For all the preliminary chronological matter 
which underlies subjects such as that of this article, ldelor, 
Uandbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologic. 
2 vols. 1826, is still standard. Of books more especially devoted 
to the chronology of the life of Christ special mention should 
perhaps be made of Wieselur, Chronol. Synops. der Koang. 
(Eng. tr. by Venables), and Caspari, Chronol. u. geog. Einleit. 
(E.T. by Evans). Tho writer of the present article--some 
points of which had been adumbrated in previous studies of 
liis own, Patristic evidence and the Gospel Chronology in the 
Church Quarterly Review for Jan. 1892. pp. 890-416, and A 
Paschal Homily printed in the IVorArs of St. Chrysostom, in 
Studia Biblica , ii. pp. 130-149, Oxford, 1890—has learnt much, 
and derived many references in certain parts of hia work, 
from three writers (though with their general conclusions he 
in each oaso disagrees): H. Browne, Ordo Scvclorum, London, 
1844 ; llort on Jn (> 4 , in Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament, 
1881, App. pp. 77-81; and R. A. Lipsius, Die Pilatus-Acten , 
Kiel, 1886. 


II. THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 

The Apostolic A«'e may bo iefined, for the pur¬ 
poses of this article, as the period lying between 
thS Crucifixion [a.d. 29, less probably a.d. 30] 
ami the destruction of the temple. Outside these 
limits He, no doubt, several of the NT writings, for 
the chronology of which see tho articles on them ; 
but NT history may fitly be said to close with 
the great catastrophe of A.D. 70. 

These first 40 years of Christian history are 
roughly conterminous with the labours of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and the principal documents con¬ 
cerned are, on the one hand, their Epistles, on the 
other, the Acts, ono half of which book is in effect 
devoted to each of the two great apostles. But the 
writings in question do not bear on tho face of 
them any continuous system of notes of time ; and 
the chronology must be based, in the first instance, 
on such synchronisms as are given, principally in 
Acts, with Jewish or Roman history, namely— 

(1) The reign of Aretas of Damascus (2 Co ll 82 , 

cf. Ac 9 20 ). 

(2) The reign and death of Herod Agrippa I. 

(Ac 12 1_as ). 

(3) The famine under Claudius (Ac ll 28 ’ 80 12“). 

(4) The proconsulship of Sergius Paulus in 

Cyprus (Ac I3 7 ). 

(5) The expulsion of the Jews from Rome 

under Claudius (Ac 18 2 ). 

(6) The proeonsulship of Gallio in Achaia 

(Ac 18 12 ). 

* The only exceptions to which Dr. Salmon might appeal are as 
late aa the 4th cent.: (i.) the Quartodecimans and Cappadocians, 
said by Epiphanius, Hcer. 1. 1, always to observe March 25 as 
their *«*•£*; (ii.) the Montanists of Asia Minor, said by pseudo- 
Chrysostom to observe the 14th, not of a lunar but of the 
4 Asiatic' Bolar month beginning on March 24, so that their 
ntrx* always on April 6. 
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(7) The reign of Herod Agrippa II., and mar¬ 

riage of his sister Drusilla to Felix (Ac 

2425 13 -2G 32 ). 

(8) The procurators!lips of Felix and Fcstus 

(Ac 21 38 23 24 24 10, 

(9) The Days of Unleavened Bread (Ac 20 G * 7 ). 

(10) The persecution under Nero. 

Two preliminary notes may be offered hero. 

a. Imperial Chronology. —Augustus died Aug. 19, a.d. 14; 
Tiberius died March 16, a.d. 37; CJaius Caligula died Jan. 24, 
a.d. 41; Claudius died Oct. 13, a.d. 64; Nero died Juno 9, 
a.d. 68. 

b. Authorities for the. Period outside NT Writers.— These are 
principally three: for Jewish affairs, Josephus ; for Homan, 
Tacitus and Suetonius: and as they are oco,asionally incon¬ 
sistent with one another, it is important to deflno their position 
and opportunities as historians, (i.) Tacitus, horn not later and 
probably not much earlier than a.d. 64, published his latest 
work, tne Annals , or history of tho empire from the death of 
Augustus to the death of Nero, at the end of Trajan's reign, 
C. a.d. 115 ; but the work as now preserved is imperfect, being 
deficient for tho ten years a.d. 37-47, besides two shorter lacunae 
in a.d. 30 and 66-68. The materials at his command tor all at 
least that passed in Home were ample, though his anti-imperial 
tendencies may colour his version of tho facts in relation not 
only to the emperors, but to their ministers or favourites. 
(11.) Suetonius, tne Junior of Tacitus by some 20 years, wrote 
his Lives of the Ctvsars (from Julius to Domitian) under Hadrian, 
probably about a.d. 120. As private secretary to that emperor, 
ne may have had access to additional personal details about the 
earlier sovereigns, such as distinguish his anecdotal biographies 
from the more ambitious and more orderly history of Tacitus, 
(iii.) Josephus, tho historian of Judaism, was more strictly a 
contemporary of the infancy of tho Christian Church than 
Suetonius or even Tacitus. Horn in a.d. 37-38 and brought 
up in Jerus., he left that city for three years' stay among 
the Essence, a.d. 53-06, and left Pal. on a mission to Rome in 
A.D. 63-64. His share in tho Jewish revolt—for he commanded 
In Galilee, and was taken prisoner at Jotapata—did not prevent 
him from espousing nt once the Roman cause,or attaching himself 
to the fortunes of Vespasian and Titus. Thus his works on the 
Jewish War (written beforo a.d. 79) and on tho Antiquities 
(completed in Domitian’a 13th year, a.d. 93-94) are dominated by 
the distinct purpose of presenting himself and his countrymen 
in as favourable a light as possible to the Romans. On the 
other hand, a writer in Rome enjoying imperial patronage, who 
had spent in Pal. most of the years with whose events this 
article is concerned, was unusually well placed for ascertaining 
the facts, and, excopt where his ‘ tendency ’ has to he discounted, 
his testimony cannot he dismissed off-hand even when con¬ 
fronted with that of Tacitus. 

1 . Arctas at Damascus. —This Aretas (the fourth 
Aretas in the line of Nahata?an kings, on which 
dynasty see Schurer, HJP I. ii. 348 IF.) reigned 
within the rough limits B.C. 9-a.d. 40 ; the exact 
dates are unknown, but it is certain (a) that he 
reigned over 47 years, inscriptions being extant 
of liis 48th ; (/9) tnat he died somewhere between 
the death of Tiberius—which brought to a close 
operations begun against him at that emperor’s 
order by the legate of Syria, Vitellius (Ant. XVIII. 
v. 1, 3)—and the middle of the reign of Claudius, 
when his successor Abias is found waging war on 
Izates of Adiabene (about A.D. 48 ; Ant. XX. iv. 1). 
But Damascus did not belong to Nabatma, and 
was certainly under direct Roman administration 
in A.D. 33-34, and in A.D. 62-03, for Damascene 
coins of these years are extant and bear the heads 
of Tiberius and Nero respectively, without any 
such allusion to the local prince as was invariable 
in the coins of client states. It must have come, 
then, into the hands of Aretas after A.D. 33-34 ; 
if by force, the empire would hardly have suffered 
the Nabataean line to reign unmolested till A.D. 
106 ; if by grant, the donor must almost certainly 
have been, not Tiberius, whose quarrel with Aretas 
has just been mentioned, but Caligula, who, unlike 
Tiberius (see the instance of Herod Philip in the 
next section), encouraged the dependent prince¬ 
lings of the East. [The silence of Tacitus will 
then admit of easy explanation, the Annals being 
defective throughout Caligula’s reign.] In this 
case, St. Paul’s escape from the ethnarch of the 
city must be placed not earlier than tho middle 
of A.D. 37 ; in any case not earlier than A.D. 34. 

2. Reign and Death of Herod Agrippa I .—The 
fcetrarchy of Herod Philip (Lk 3 1 ) was on his 


death, about A.D. 33-34, incorporated by Tiberius 
into the province of Syria, but ‘not many days* 
after tho accession of Cains (March 16, A.D. 37) 
was conferred with the title of king on Herod 
Agrippa, son of Aristobulus, and grandson of 
llerod the Great, who was then living in Rome; and 
to this territory the tetrareliy of Antipas was added 
in A.D. 39-40, and Judina, Samaria, and Abilene 
on Claudius’ accession, early in A.D. 41. Agrippa 
reigned altogether, according to BJ f three years 
over the whole kingdom, and three years over 
the tetrarchies, according to Ant ., four years 
under Gaius,—three over Philip’s tetrareliy and 
the fourth over Antipas’ as well,—and three under 
Claudius over all Pal., the year of his death being 
‘ the 7th of his reign and 54th of his life.’ The dis¬ 
crepancy concerns Gaius’ reign only (Ant. y the later 
and fuller work, appears the more accurate), and 
‘three years’ under Claudius are common to both 
accounts. But Ant. y as has just been said, also 
speaks of ‘ the 7th year,’ which (reckoned from the 
spring of A.D. 37) suggests A.D. 43-44 rather than 
44 simply. Against this, however, may be set 
the evidence of Agrippa’s coinage, which appar¬ 
ently goes on to a 9th year; * for even if, as is 
likely enough, the Jewish kings commenced a 
fresh year on the 1st of Nisan following their 
accession, + the 9th year cannot possibly have 
begun before Nisan 1, A.D. 44, and even then 
only if the original grant from Caligula preceded 
Nisan 1, A.D. 37, so that Agripna’s second year 
may have begun on that day. Tlie coinage reck¬ 
oning by itself would suggest rather A.D. 45 than 
44 ; Josephus would be compatible with the latter 
part of A.D. 43; the two in combination are most 
easily reconciled by a date in A.D. 44 after Nisan 
(BJ II. xi. 6; Ant. XVIII. iv. 6, vi. 10, vii. 2, 
XIX. V. 1, viii. 2). 

3. The Famine under Claudius. —On Agrippa’s 
death Judma is made again into a procuratorship 
under Cuspius Fadus. He intervenes in a quarrel 
between the Jews of Perma and the city of 
Philadelphia, seizes and executes the brigand leader 
Tholomieus, and from that time forward keeps 
Judma clear of similar disturbances ; then (r6re) 
enters on a dispute with the authorities at Jerus. 
over the custody of the high - priestly robes.£ 
‘ About this time,’ Kara tovtov t6p xcupbr, Helena, 
queen of Adiabene, and her son Izates become con¬ 
verts to J udaism; the story and antecedent circum¬ 
stances are related at length, and it is added that 
Helena, seeing that their kingdom was at peace and 
her son envied even by foreigners for the divine pro¬ 
tection lie enjoyed, desired to go up to the temple 
at Jerus., while Izates made great preparations of 
gifts to be offered there. Her arrival was pecu¬ 
liarly well-timed, for famine was raging ‘ at that 
moment,’ sard, rbv Kaipbv iKcivov. But Josephus 
does not say that all this happened under Fadus. 
On the contrary, having digressed to relate what 

* See Madden, Coins of the Jews , ed. 2 (1881), p. 130. The 
ascription of these coins to Herod Agrippa ii. is impossible ; 
de Saulcy, however, thinks them Jewish forgeries, and Madden 
speaks hesitatingly, not having seen the coins themselves. But 
if the electrotypes may be trusted, the figure is quite certain, 
and there appears no reason except the chronological difficulty 
for doubting them. 

t See tho Gemara of Babylon, Tractate Jiosh-hashanah or 
the New Year, fol. 2a: ‘Our rabbis teach that a king who 
ascends the throne on the 20th Adar has completed a year 
as soon as he reaches Nisan 1.* 

X The emperor’s answer to the deputation sent to Rome on 
this subject is dated in the consulship of Rufus and Pompciug 
SilvanuB; and if these were, as is generally assumed, consules 
sufccti of a.d. 45, the letter will fall somewhere after the early 
months of that year. [Older editors read *po mreotp,KctXxvioiv 
‘Utikiov, but the latter word is simply a retranslation of lulii 
in the inferior Latin MSS ; Niese omits it, and marks a lacuna.] 
But to date by other than the consules ordinarii would bo so 
unusual, if not unexampled, that (especially in the absence of 
any other proof of the existence of these particular suffecti ) 
the genuineness of the letter must be considered doubtful. 
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was contemporary with Fadus, namely, the con¬ 
version of Helena and Izates, he continues the 
digression through the long chapters xx. ii. iii. iv., 
bringing the history of Adi&benc down to a point 
much later even than this visit: and then, after 
returning to Fadus and recording the revolt and 
death of Theudas under him, he goes on to say 
that his successor was Tiberius Alexander, ‘in 
whose time it chanced that the great famine in 
Judaea occurred in which’ Helena acted so gener¬ 
ously. After Alexander, of whom nothing further 
is related except the execution of the sons of 
Judas the Galilean, Cumanus comes as the new 
procurator; in the 8th year of Claudius [a.d. 48], 
Herod king of Chalcis dies. These two last events 
are reversed in BJ : ‘ after Herod of Chalcis’ death 
Claudius gives his kingdom to the younger Agrippa, 
and Cumanus succeeds Alexander.’ Both accounts, 
in fact, treat the two changes as practically sim¬ 
ultaneous, so that Josephus certainly places 
Cumanus’ arrival in A.D. 48. Thus the whole 
tenure of both Fadus and Alexander falls within 
the limits of the years 44-48 A.D. ; and since the 
bulk of the events recorded under the former is 
considerably the greater, Alexander cannot have 
arrived before, say, the spring of A.D. 46. This 
is the terminus a quo for Helena’s visit; and as 
Helena had not apparently heard of the famine 
before she arrived, it is trie terminus a quo for 
the famine also, while Josephus’ language leaves 
no doubt that ‘the great famine’ ran its whole 
course under the same governor. It is therefore 
possiblo that it should be placed, or placed partly, 
in A.D. 47 ; it is certain that even the earlier part 
of the crisis cannot be placed before A.D. 40 [Ant. 
XX. i. 1, 2, ii. 1, 5, v. 1,2; BJ II. xii. 1). 

4. The Proconsul ship of Sergius Paulus in Cyprus. 
—The name of this governor has been found in 
a Cypriote inscription IlaiAoo [dvQ^wir&Tov ‘in 
Paulus’ proconsulship,’ but unfortunately without 
any synchronism which would lix the year. On 
the other hand, a dedication to Claudius in the 
name of the city of Curium in Cyprus by the 
proconsul L. Annius Bassus, ‘in accordance with 
a decision previously taken by the proconsul Julius 
Cordus,’ is signed ‘in the 12th year,’ i.e. of the 
emperor, A.D. 52. Cordus’ tenure, if, as seems to 
be implied, he was Bassus’ immediate predecessor, 
will cover the year 51, so that in neither of those 
two years can place be found for Paulus. (Ces- 
nola, Cyprus , p. 425; Boeckh, CIO 2632.) 

5. The Expulsion of the Jews from Home under 
Claudius is recorded in Suetonius ( Claudius 25), 
ludccos impulsore Chrcsto assidue tumultuantcs 
Roma expulit ; but as this writer’s method is to 
group together the events in any one reign of 
similar character—in this case dealings with the 
provincials—no suggestion of a date is given at 
all. Tacitus, whose Annals , however, are extant 
during the last seven years only of Claudius’reign, 
A.D. 47-54, says nothing of the Jews, though he 
mentions, under A.D. 52, the expulsion of the 
astrologers from Italy, a measure at once ‘cruel 
and ineffective.’ Orosius, a.d. 417 ( Hist. vii. 
vi. 15), is the earliest authority to give a date, 
Claudius IX. = A.D. 49, quoting it as from Josephus ; 
but, in fact, Josephus is as silent as Tacitus, not 
about the date only, but about the whole matter. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that Orosius 
had access to Josephus direct; the only other 
reference to him (vii. ix. 7) appears to be repeated 
from Jerome’s Chronicle. It must therefore remain 
uncertain whether or not Orosius’ source in this 
case is trustworthy. [Ramsay {St. Paul , p. 68) 
supposes that all Orosius’ dates for events under 
Claudius are a year too early (as might easily 
be the case if, for instance, he was copying a 
chronicler like Eusebius, whose 1st of Claudius 
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began, not in Jan., but in Sept. A.D. 41 ; see below, 
No. 8. a), so that this expulsion would then rather 
belong to a.d. 50.] 

6 . The Proconsulship of Gallio in Acliaia must 

fall after A.D. 44, in which year (Dio Cassius, 
lx. 24) this province, taken by Tiberius in A.D. 15 
into his own hands, and ruled thenceforward by 
legati proprcetorc (d^noTpdr^yoi), was restored to 
the control of the senate, and to administration by 
proconsuls ( duOurraroi ). Further, if Gallio so far 
shared the disgrace of his famous brother Seneca 
—who was only recalled in A.D. 49 (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 8) from an exile that had lasted about eight 
years—that ho would have been passed over while 
it lasted, then the terminus a quo is not 44 but 
49, or rather, since the proconsuls entered on their 
provincial governments early in the year, A.D. 50. 
At the same time, the distinction between the 
method of appointment to imperial and to sena- 
torian provinces was just this, that the emperor 
was quite unfettered in his choice, while, in the 
other case, all ex-holders of offices in Rome, ex-con¬ 
suls and cx-prmtors, succeeded naturally to sena- 
torian governorships; Dio, for instance ( loc.. cit .), 
describes this very change as one from selection to 
lot : rhv Si ’AxclIclv teal tt)v Ma/cetfoWai' alperoa 
dpxovcar oinrep 6 T iftlptos 8t8ojulva$ dTrtduxer 6 

K'KadSios ro're rep K\hp<p. Still, it is likely enough 
that candidates obnoxious to the government 
either did not stand at all, or were unsuccessful 
by arrangement at the balloting. Gallio, then, 
entered on office in Achaia certainly not before 
A.D. 44, and probably not before 49, or even 50.* 

7. The Reign of Herod Agrippa If. and Mar¬ 
riage of Drusilla to Felix .—This Agrippa, son of 
Herod Agrippa I., at his father’s death was 
thought too young to succeed ; but on the death 
of another Herod, his uncle, king of Chalcis, in 
the 8th year of Claudius (A.D. 48), he obtained that 
principality, from which he was transferred after 
Claudius had completed his 12th year, i.e. about 
the beginning of a.d. 53, to the two tetrarchies of 
Philip and Lysanias, i.e. the northern part of 
Palestine. On this accession to new dignity lie 
bestowed his sister Drusilla in marriage on Azizus 
of Emesa, a husband whom, not long after, ger’ ov 
7 voKvv xpl )V0V } sh« deserted for the Roman pro¬ 
curator Felix. Thus, if Josephus’ order of /events 
is correct, St. Paul’s appearance before Felix and 
Drusilla, which was after, hut not very longVfter, 
Pentecost (Ac 20 16 24 1, M ), cannot fall in A.D. 5 a, but 
at earliest in A.D. 54 (Ant. XX. v. 2, vii. I, 2).\ 

8 . a. The Procurator shin of Felix. —The events 
which led up to the deposition of the la$t- 
inentioned procurator, Cumanus (appointed in A.th 
48), are related in full by Josephus, Ant. XX. vi. 
1-3, more briefly by Tacitus, Ann. xii. 54 ; the two x 
writers, while consistent in tho main about 
Cumanus, differ seriously in regard to Felix. Both 
agree that troubles broKe out between the Gali¬ 
leans and Samaritans, originating, says Josephus, 
in an assault on Galileans travelling up to Jerus. 
for one of the feasts. Both agree that the Roman 
soldiery intervened; that the quarrel was taken 
before Quadratus, legate of Syria, who investigated 
the responsibility of the Roman officials for their 
conduct in relation to it; and that the ultimate 
result was the deposition of Cumanus. Both agree 
further on the date ; for Tacitus records the pro¬ 
ceedings under A.D. 52, Josephus mentions the 
recall of Cumanus immediately before the notice 
of the completion of Claudius’ i2th year, Jan. A.D. 
53. On the other hand, Josephus, throughout the 

* See also Ramsay, Hxjmitor, March 1897, p. 206: Seneca 
addressed his de Ira to his brother, not under the adoptive name 
Gallio, but under the name Novatus; and if it is true that he 
wroto this treatise after hiB return from exile, it follows that bis 
brother’s adoption, and subsequent appointment to a proconsul¬ 
ship under the name Qallio, must also be not earlier than a.d. 40 
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story, speaks of Oilman us as the only governor, 
whether of Galilee, Samaria, or Judaea. Tacitus 
gives Cumanus in Galilee and Felix in Samaria 
co-ordinate jurisdiction; which of them ruled Judaea 
proper is not said by him in so many words (by his 
authority perhaps not at all), but he apparently 
assumes it to be Felix, whom he introduces as 
iampridem Iudcecc impositus. Thus in Josephus, 
Cumanus is the only procurator arraigned before 
Quadratus, and even he is sent off to the imperial 
tribunal; in Tacitus, Cumanus and Felix are 
equally involved ; but since Felix was brother to 
Pallas, the emperor’s favourite and minister, the 
legate, to avoid having to condemn him, puts him 
on to the commission for the trial of his partner in 
guilt, who is condemned then and there for the 
crimes of both. 

How are these divergences to be reconciled? The answer is 
not without a direct hearing on tho chronology of St. Paul’s 
life ; see below, No. 8. b. Let it be conceded, then, to Tacitus, 
that Felix must have been holding gome position in Samaria of 
sufficient rank to qualify him as one of the iudicee for Cumanus’ 
trial. So much, indcoa, is warranted by Josephus’ statement, 
that the high priest Jonathan was continually urging good 
government on Felix when procurator, ' lest he himself should 
incur blame before tho populace for having requested his 
appointment from the emperor’ (Ant. xx. vlii. 5), a request 
which was more natural if Felix were already known in Palestine. 
Some of tho best modern authorities (Mommsen, Roman Pro¬ 
vince* , Eng. tr. ii. 202 ; Kamsay, St. Paul , i>. 813) follow Tacitus 
further still. Hut Josephus, after all, is giving a detailed 
account of tho history of his own country during nis own life¬ 
time ; and to him it must be conceded in turn that Cumanus’ 
rule certainly included Judma (in the narrower sense) with 
Jerus., and that Felix was probably only a subordinate of his 
In Samaria. Prejudice against so near a relation of Pallas made 
it easy for Tacitus or his authority to project hack on to the 
earlier ytfars of Felix' residence something of tho position, and 
a share Gt the misdeeds, of his later procuratorship. 

A third authority for the dates of Felix’ tenure 
is the Chronicle, of Eusebius—the Armenian VS, 
with 1 some MSS of Jerome’s tr., placing his arrival 
in the) 11th year of Claudius, the other Lat. MSS 
in the' 10th. [In the Bodleian MS of the Jerome, 
this note commences in the second of the two lines 
given to the 10th year, is continued through the 
two lin^s of the 11th year, and ends in the lirst 
lino of the 12th.] But how are those imperial 
years reckoned ? 

So much weight is laid by Harnack (Chronologic , pp. 233-237) 
on Eusebius’ evidence, that this preliminary difficulty must be 
disentangled in some detail. Both Harnack himself (ib. p. 234) 
and Lightfoot (e.g. Biblical Essays, p. 223, n. 2; hut this essay 
is as old as a.d. 1803) assuino a reckoning In the cose of each 
emperor from his own accession-day. But it is in the last 
degree unlikely that a chronicle, where every year is reckoned 
continuously from Abraham, should admit in the parallel column 
of Imperial years a system perpetually changing ; and if Titus, 
though he reigned three months of a 8rd year (June 79-Sept. 
8i a.d.), or Trajan, though he reigned Bix months of a 20t.h year 
(Jan. 08-Aug. 117 a.d.), are yet allotted only two and nineteen 
years respectively, it seems clear that, as was to be expected, 
the imperial ypars are manipulated into accord with the more 
fixed arrangement. Hut two questions still remain. 

(i.) Where did Eusebius fix his new year? It is natural to 
think first of Jan. 1, the commencement of the Roman consular 
year. But Eusebius was an Eastern, and in the East the year 
was all but universally commenced about September. Tho 
Jewish civil year began in September; the old Attic lunar year 
in July; the old Macedonian lunar year in October; the 
calendars of Asia Minor in imperial times used the Macedonian 
months made into a solar year, commencing Sept. 23; the 
similar calendar of Syria used the same months in the same way, 
only that each month was pushed down one place, so that the 
year presumably began at the end of Oetobor; the Alexandrian 
year on Aug. 29; the era of Alexander or the Greeks was 
reckoned from Sept. B.c. 312; the Indictions, an invention of 
Eusebius’ own day, were counted, certainly from September, 
probably from Sept. a.d. 812. The strong presumption that 
Eusebius would range himself with all this mass of usage is re¬ 
inforced by his use of the Olympiads as parallel, year by year, to 
his own years of Abraham, for the Olympiads began in July, and 
a year that began on Jan. 1 must he out of reckoning with an 
Olympiad year for either its first or lust six months. 

(ii.) Granted, then, that each Eusebian year began in the 
September of a Julian year, can that Julian vear be conclusively 
fixed ? Now, the starting-point of the Olympiads is known to be 
July of the Julian year b.c. 770; if, therefore, a fixed relation 
is established between Eusebian years of Abraham and Olym- 

f iiads, a fixed relation between Eusebian and Julian years 
ollows. Unfortunately, the two versions of the Chronicle differ 


by one year as to which year of Abraham is parallel to 01. 1. 1, 
tho Armenian giving Ann. Abr. 1240, Jerome 1241, and so 
throughout. That Jerome is the more trustworthy is now, 
through the labours of Hort and Liglitfoot, recognised even by 
scholars who had pinned their faith to the Armenian (so, e.g., 
Harnack, Chronologie, p. 113 ff.); and in this particular cose two 
synchronisms of years of Tiberius with the Olympiads, the one 
given in the preface to the Chronicle (Jerome), and repeated In 
the Prcep. Evang. of Eusebius himself (x. 9.1), the other given in 
the note on the Crucifixion (both Jerome and the Armenian), 
clench the proof. In the first case Tib. 15 is said to coincide 
with 01. 201, or more fully in tho Praep. Evang. with 01. 201. 4. 
Now, in the Chronicle itself Tib. 15 = Abr. 2044 (Jerome and 
Armenian) = 01. 201. 4 Jerome, hut 01. 202. 1 Arm. In the 
second case the date for the Crucifixion is supported by appeal 
to I’hlegon’s date, 01. 202. 4. Now, Tiberius 19 (winch is un¬ 
questionably Eusebius’ date for the Passion, see previous art. 
p. 413»)--Abr. 2048 (Jerome and Arm.) = 01. 202. 4 Jerome, 
Ol. 203. 1 Arm. Clearly, then, the parallelism of the columns 
is right in Jerome, wrong in the Armenian. 

It follows from this investigation that, accord¬ 
ing to Eusebius, Tiberius 1 = 01. 198. 2 (Jerome) 
= &ept. A.D. 14 to Sent. A.D. 15; Gains 1 = 01. 204. 1 
(Jerome) = Sept. 37-Sept. 38 A.D. ; Claudius 1 = 01. 
205.1 (Jerome) = Sept. 41-Sept. 42 A.D. ; Nero 1=01. 
208. 3 (Jerome) = Sent. 55-Sept. 50 A.D. As the true 
accession-days of tnese four emperors were Aug. 
19, A.D. 14; Mar. 16, A.D. 37; Jan. 24, A.D. 41 ; 
Oct. 13, A.D. 54, an entirely consistent result is 
obtained, namely, that Eusebius commences the lsf 
regnal year of each emperor in the September next 
after his accession. When, therefore, he puts tho 
arrival of Felix in Claudius 11, he means not (as 
Harnack says) Jan. 51 to Jan. 52, but Scpl. 51 to 
Sept. 52, and his evidence, instead of contradict¬ 
ing, comes into line with that of Tacitus and 
Josephus. 

b. The Departure of Felix and Arrival of 
Festus. —The chronology of so large a period of 
St. Paul’s apostleship can be reckoned without 
difficulty backwards and forwards from his im¬ 
prisonment at Ciesarea, that this date of Felix’ 
recall becomes the most important of the scries of 
synchronisms that have been under discussion. 
Vet there is none about which opinions vary more 
widely, years so far apart as A.D. 55 and 61 being 
preferred by different enquirers; wliat may bo 
called the received chronology (Wieseler, Chron. 
des apost. Zeit. alters, pp. 66-99 ; Eightfoot, Biblical 
Essays , pp. 217-220 ; Schiirer, 11JP I. ii. 182, and 
the bibliography there given) assigning it to A.D. 
(61 or) 60, but not earlier, while a few older 
writers, reinforced now by Harnack (o.c. p. 233 11’.), 
push it back to quite the beginning of Nero’s 
reign, A.D. 55 or 56. Blass ( Acta A/>. pp. 21-24) 
leaves tho question open, but is, on the whole, 
against tho * received * view ; Kamsay (see No. 9, 
below) modifies the latter by one year, to A.D. 59. 

(i.) Arguments for the later date, A.D. GO or 61. 

a. St. l’aul at the time of his arrest, two years 
before Felix’ recall, addresses him as ‘ for many 
years past a judge of this nation,’ Ik ttoMwj' iruv 
6vra Kpirrju r<g lOvei Toi'nig (Ac 24 10,27 ), a phrase 
which it is said cannot mean less than six or seven 
'ears’ procuratorship, i.e. from 52 to 58 or 59 A.D. 
3ut it has just been shown from Tticitus that 
Felix had been in Samaria before lie came into 
office in Judaea; and since St. Paul’s purpose is 
naturally to press all that could truly ue said of 
Felix’ experience, he would not too minutely 
distinguish between his present position as pro¬ 
curator and his previous position as a subordinate. 
The Irrj iroWa are therefore to be reckoned from 
an indeterminate point previous to A.D. 52, and no 
certain deduction of any sort can be drawn about 
them. 

Josephus, after the mention of Nero’s acces¬ 
sion, records as all happening under Felix : the 
death of Azizus, king of Emesa; the succession 
of Aristobulus in Chalcis, and readjustment of 
the dominions of the younger Agrippa; the 
jealousy between Felix and the high priest 
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Jonathan, and the reign of terror which, after 
Jonathan’s assassination, prevailed at each of the 
feasts ; the appearance of various robber chiefs or 
impostors, especially a certain Egyptian; and 
lastly, the * great quarrel * between the Jewish and 
Syrian inhabitants of Ciesarea (Ant. XX. viii. 4-8). 
Now, this long succession of incidents cannot, it is 
said, be brought within less than live or six years, 
i.e. from Oct. 54, Nero’s accession, to GO A.D., 
especially as tho rising of the Egyptian was already 
‘before these days’ (Ac 21 88 ) at the time of St. 
Paul’s arrest, two years from the end of Felix’ 
tenure. But two considerations deprive this line 
of argument of a good deal of its foice. 

(1) Josephus naturally groups together all he has to Ray 
about Pal. under Felix. That he does this after Nero’s acces¬ 
sion, means that ho conceived, not that tho whole state of things 
described began only thon to bo true, but at most that the 
main part of Felix’ government, and its most striking events, 
belonged to the new reign ; and this, if Felix’ proeuratorship 
began in a.d. 62, could easily bo the case so long as it ended not 
earlier than a.d. 67 or 68. Exact information about the latter 
date Josephus obviously did not possess, or he would, as in 
other cases, have given it. 

(2) The various events described were not necessarily succes¬ 
sive. Tho political arrangements in Galileo or (llmlcis, tho 

rowing disorder in Jerus., tho risings in Palestine, may all have 
een in progress at one and the same time. Even tho revolt of 
the Egyptian is not given as the last in order of time of a series of 
such events, but as the most striking illustration of the decep¬ 
tions practised on tho highly-wrought minds of the populace by 
miracle-mongers of all sorts; for whereas the rest led their 
followers off info the wilderness with the promise of signs and 
wonders, ‘a fellow from Egypt about this time,’ ro'Crot rot 
Houpot, gave rendezvous for tho AH. of Olives, that ftom thence 
he might show how the walls of Jerus. should fall down at, his 
bidding. At the same time, if this rising is to be placed under 
Nero at all, then St. Paul’s arrest cannot fall before Pentecost 
65, or rather, if the full natuial meaning is to be given to the 
words *po rovrout rout ypoipiut, before Pentecost 66, and Felix’ 
recall before tho summer of 67 or rather 6S a.d. 

It appears, then, that the arguments used 
to support the ‘received’ date, A.D. GO, will not 
bear the whole weight placed on them, but that, 
bo far as they go, they do suggest a year not 
earlier than A.l). 58, or at any rate than 57. Tho 
arguments used on the other side must now, 
in turn, be subjected to examination. 

(ii.) A refitments for an earl}) dale , A.D. 55 or 56. 

a. Eusebius’ Chronicle places Festus’ arrival in 
Nero 2, i.e. according to Llarnaek, in the year 
Oct. 55-Oet. 56 a.d. ; and Eusebius’ chronology of 
the procurators is probably derived from Julius 
African ns (a.d. 220), who, whether through the 
Jewish kintjs of Josephus* contemporary, Justus 
of Tiberias,* or through personal enquiry (for he 
lived in Palestine), had excellent opportunities 
of arriving at the facts. But, again, a twofold 
answer may be given. (1) In any ease Eusebius’ 
true date for Eestus is Nero 2 = Sept. 56-Sept. 57 
A.D. , see above, p. 418 1 ’. (2) It cannot be too often 

repeated that chroniclers were tempted to invent 
dates for all undated events of historical interest; 
and as Eestus’ connexion with St. Paul would 
deter a Christian from passing him over without 
mention, it is possible that Eusebius (or African us), 
if the usual authorities failed him, simply set him 
exactly midway between his predecessor Eelix, 
A.D. 51-52, and his successor Albinus, A.D. 61-62. 

For the last procurator, Gessius Florus, Eusebius gives Nero 
10^Sept. 04-Sept. 65 a.d. ; this agrees well enough with 
Josephus’ statement that tho breaking out of tho war—Aug. 
66 a.d. —fell in the 12th year of Nero(t.<*. on Josephus’ system 
Oct. 65-Oct. 60) and 2nd of Florus, Ant. xx. xi. 1. For Albinus, 
the last but one, Eusebius has Nero 7 = Sept. 61-Sept. 02 a.d. ; 
and Josephus relates that a certain visionary was brought before 
Albinus at the Feast of Tabernacles, four >ears before the war, 
i.e. Oct. 62 a.d., UJ vi. v. 3, so that Eusebius’ date is at any rate 
the latest possible, and is very likely correct. 

/9. Eelix on his recall was prosecuted before 
Nero b}' the leading Jews of Caesarea, and 1 would 

* Photius, cod. S3, read this book, and says that it extonded 
from Moses to the death of the last Jewish prince, Herod 
Agrippa u., in a.d. 100. 


certainly have been condemned for his wrong¬ 
doings towards the Jews had not his brother 
Pallas, who at that moment stood very high in 
Nero’s favour, interceded on his behalf/ Ant. XX. 
viii. 9. Now, according to Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 14, 
15, Pallas was removed from oflice not long before 
Britannicus celebrated his 14th birthday ; and 
Britannicus was born just after his father Claudius’ 
accession, cirea Feb. 41 a.d. But, again, if Pallas’ 
retirement fell in Jan. 55 a.d., and Felix’ trial 
preceded it, the latter must have fallen in the very 
first months of Nero’s reign, and Festus must have 
come out as procurator in tho summer of A.D. 54 
under Claudius, a result which it is hopeless to 
try and reconcile with the other authorities. 

llarnaek, o.c. p. 238, on tho ground of the confusion which 
besets even tho best chronologists through the different method* 
of reckoning imperial years, conjectures that Tacitus lias mis¬ 
takenly put Britannicus’ 14th birthday for his 15th, so that the 
whole story should bo transferred from a.d. 65 to 66. But this is 
unlikely: in tho first place, because Tacitus ioniums ins years, 
as a Roman naturally would, by consulships, and not by regnal 
years of the emperor at all; in the second place, because ihe 
detail about Britannicus’age introduces the account of his murder, 
and that was far too crucial an e\ ent to be likely to bo misdated. 
It seems obvious—thcro is certainly no reason against the view 
—that Pallas retained sufficient influence in the early years after 
his retirement to be able to secure immunity for bis family. 
Tacitus expressly says that he stipulated that no inquiry should 
be made into bis conduct in otli< e, a very different attitudo to 
what most fallen ministers had to adopt under the empire. 
Doubtless, Josephus exaggerates when he speaks of Nero at tho 
date of the trial as fA 0 t,i.nrrot. by t&ti bioc riuyf ocytut ixtitov, but 
this appears to be only his way of accounting for tho acquittal 
of an oppressor of the Jews. 

Stated as a proof for tho year A.D. 55 or 56, this 
argument, too, breaks down ; but if restated with a 
more modest scope, it will be found not without 
force. It is, in fact, diilicult to believe that the 
Jews would not have gained their case against 
Felix had Popn.ea already acquired that ascendency 
over Nero which enabled them under the next 
proeuratorship to win their cause in the matter of 
tho temple wall against Festus and Agrippa com¬ 
bined, Ant. XX. viii. 11. It is under A.D. 58 that 
this woman’s first introduction to Nero is recorded, 
but it was not till a.d. 62 that she set tho crown 
to her ambition by marrying him, Tacitus, Ann. 
xiii. 45, 46, xiv. 6011’. It was in the same year, 
62, that Pallas, who, according to Ann. xiv. 65, 
was too rich and too slow in dying for Nero’s 
avarice, was poisoned. Not improbably, tho in¬ 
terest of Claudius’ favourite waned with that of 
Claudius’ daughter, so that it was id mere coin¬ 
cidence that the same year saw tho murder of 
Octavia to make room for Poppma, and the murder 
of Pallas. Anyhow, considering the respective 
histories of Palms and Popptea, the years 57, 58 
(59?) would appear to suit tho circumstances of 
Felix’ acquittal better than the years 60, 61. 

In the result, then, the arguments for the ex¬ 
treme position on either side have been shown to 
be equally devoid of conclusive force. But, on the 
other hand, each set of them, though it does not 
establish its own case, tends to disprove the 
opposite. The facts about 1’alias and Popprea, not 
to speak of the evidence of Eusebius, do not prove 
that Festus succeeded Eelix as early as 55 or 66, 
but they do seem to exclude a date as late as A.D. 
60. Conversely, the account of Felix’ procurator- 
ship in Josephus, though it does not show that he 
was governor as late as 60 or 61, does seem to show 
that he remained later than A.D. 56. The prob¬ 
abilities, therefore, both sides being considered, 
concentrate themselves on the intermediate years 
A.D. 57-59 for Felix’ recall (A.D. 65-57 for St. 
Paul’s arrest). 

9. The Days of Unlcavened Bread (Ac 20 8 * 7 ) in St. 
Paul’s third missionary journey have lately been 
brought again into notice by Ramsay ( Expositor , 
May 1896, p. 336) as a date which ‘can he fixed 
not merely to tho year, but to the month and 
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day.’ * The Passover was celebrated and the Days 
of Unleavened Bread were spent in Philippi. 
Thereafter the company started for Troas ; and 
their voyage continued into the fifth day. In 
Troas they stayed seven days; the last complete 
day that they spent there was a Sunday, and they 
sailed away early on a Monday morning. Now, 
on the system common in ancient usage and 
followed by Luke . . . the seven days in Troas . . . 
began with a Tuesday and ended with a Monday. 
Further, the Tuesday of the arrival in Troas must 
be also counted as the fifth day of the voyage.’ 
‘ It follows, therefore, that the party started from 
Philippi on a Friday. The only question that 
remains is whether the company started on the 
first morning after the Days of Unleavened Bread. 
Considering that the plan was to reach Jems, by 
Pentecost, and that time was therefore precious, 
we need not hesitate as to this point. . . . The 
slaying of the Passover in that year fell on the 
afternoon of a Thuisday, and the Seven Days of 
Unleavened Bread continued till the following 
Thursday. That was the case in a.d. 57, but not 
in any of the years immediately around it.’ 

On this thesis three remarks suggest themselves, (i.) The 
calculation of days from the departure from Troas hack to the 
departure from Philippi, and the inference that the latter was 
made on the earliest day possible, Nisan 22, are probable, 
though not absolutely certain, (li.) The onty years considered 
by ltamsay as open to discussion are a.d. 60 69. Rut these years, 
though they include the latest, do not include the earliest 
possible dates for the end of the 3rd missionary journey and the 
arrest at Jerusalem, which of course followed this passover at 
Philippi at the interval of a few weeks, a.d. 66 was even found 
(see No. 8. b, above) to he so far one of the three most likely years, 
and for security’s sako A.n. 64 may be also taken into account, 
(iii.) The uncertainty which day in any year was really kept as 
Nisan 14 Is always considerable. Most investigators, and 
Ramsay among them, appear to think that the question is 
solved by labelling the first evening on which the new moon 
was visible Nisan 1. But the Jews must before this have modi¬ 
fied tho method of simple observation by something in the 
nature of a calendar or cycle (OiinON. ok thk Gosncus, above, 
p. 411), and any such cycle no doubt deviated not infrequently 
from the results of simple observation. Certainly, the days of 
the terminu .« p aschalis or Nisan 14 for these years according to 
the Alexandrine cycle, which has prevailed in tho Christian 
Chun 1: ever since the 4th cent., differ sensibly from thoso 
supplied by Lowin’s Fasti Sac.ri or Wieseler’s Chronologic p. 
116 (and accepted by Ramsay), being always one day, and some¬ 
times two days, tho earlier.* 


A.D. 

Alexandrine. 

Lewin. 

Wieseler. 

64 

Apr. «, T. 

Apr. 10, W. 


66 

Mur. 29, 8a. 

Mar. 30, 8u. 


60 

Apr. 17, Ha. 

(or Mar. 18? Th ) 

Mar. 19, F. 

Apr. 18, Su. 

67 

Apr. 6, T. 

Apr. 7, Th. 

Apr. 7. Th. 

68 

Mar. 25, Sa. 

Mar. 27, M. 

Mar. 27, M. 

69 

Apr. 13, F. 

Apr. 15, Su. 

Apr. 15, Su. 

Now, 

supposing, as seems a fair estimate, that the 

Alexandrine date is the 

earliest possible for each 


J rcar, and two days later the latest, Nisan 14 may 
tave been a Thursday in any of the three years 
A.D. 54 (Apr. 11), 56 (Mar. 18), 57 (Apr. 7). What, 
then, can tairly he claimed for Ramsay’s investiga¬ 
tion is, that against tho other three years, A.D. 55, 
58, 59, a certain presumption of improbability does 
remain ; and with regard to the two later of these 
three years this result serves to confirm the result 
attained in the last section. Combining this with 
the previous enquiry, a.d. 56 and 57 appear the 
probable alternatives for the year of St. Paul’s 
arrest, A.D. 58 and 59 for the recall of Felix and 
close of the two years’ captivity at Ciesarea. 

10 . The Persecution under Nero , and Martyrdoms 
of St. Peter ami St. Paul .—'That the two apostles 
were martyred on the same day is an erroneous 
deduction from the common festival on June 29, 
which is really the day of the common translation 
of their relies to tho safe concealment of the Cata- 

• That the Alexandrine date is always beforehand with the 
date depending on simple observation will be due to tho cycle 
computaton reckoning Nisan 1 from the time of astronomical 
new moon, not from the time, about 30 hours later, when it 
Ar»l became visible to observers. 


combs during the persecution of Valerian, Tusca 
et Basso coss. (a.d. 258). But that both were 
martyred at Home, and both under Nero, has been 
in effect the constant tradition of the Church ; 
Peter and Paul, with some date under Nero, 
headed the Roman episcopal list in Julius Africanus 
(llarnack, Chronologic , pp. 124 if., 171); according 
to Dionysius of Corinth, they taught together 
in Italy, and were martyred /card rbv avrbv Kaipbv 
(ap. Kus. HE ii. 25; c. a.d. 170) ; and St. Clement 
of Rome himself, addressing the Corinthians about 
A.D. 90, sets before their eves * the noble examples 
of our own generation,’ the good apostles, Peter 
and Paul, and that great multitude of elect which 
Avas gathered together with them in divers suffer¬ 
ings and tortures, women being exposed as Danaidis 
and Direcs(l Clem. v. vi. : (TvcpOpotaOrj ttoXu vXpdos). 
That the ‘ great multitude ’ is that of the Neronian 
martyrs, would he all but certain from the parallel 
account in Tacitus of the multitudo ingens and 
addita ludibria of tho Christian victims of Nero 
(Ann. xv. 44); and the Avhole proof is clenched by 
the coincidence of Tacitus’ mention of the emperor’s 
gardens— i.e. the fwrti Ncroniani on the Vatican 
hill -as the scene of the executions, with the state¬ 
ment of the Roman Gaius (ap. Kus. If.E. ii. 25; c. 
A.D. 200), that the relics of St. Peter rested on the 
Vatican as those of St. Paul on the Ostian Way. 

But. the date of tho apostles’ martyrdom, if it fell in the 
Neronian pcisecution properly so called, can hardly have been 
far removed from the great fire of Romo in July a.d. 04, since 
Tacit uh sa>s expressly that it was to provide scape-goats to bear 
his own responsibility for the arson that Nero first devised an 
attack on the Church. It is true that Suetonius speaks of tho 
punishment of Christians under Nero in general terms and with¬ 
out assigning any particular date : Nero 10 (in tho middle of a 
list of things animadversa severe et coercita) atflicti suppliciis 
Christiani genus hominum superstitionis novae ac malejlcoe. But 
Suet, is not In the habit of giving dates at all ; and further it is 
quite true that tho Neronian trials did settle for good the 
crucial question of the illegality of Christianity, while yet it is 
clear from Tac. that the violence of the first outbreak stood out 
as something vastly different in degree if not in kind from the 
normal condition of occasional martyrdoms which followed. It 
is true again that Eusebius assigns the apostles’ death to the 
very end of Nero's reign, a.d. 68. But he gives this date to the 
whole persecution, as tho last and worst of all Nero’s crimes. 
As be did not use Latin writers, Tacitus’ account was unknown 
to him, and ho has no idea that tho persecution had anything 
to do with the fire at Rome, of which ho only speaks in the 
vaguest terms under Nero 9 (10) i/jurprur/xot ytyovxo-t Ae< »► 
* The actual year ho doubtless selected because his (or 

rather Africanus’) chronology of the Popes, calculated back from 
cent. 3 by the years of their tenuro of office, brought the 
accession of Linus, and therefore tho apostles’ martyrdom, to a.d. 
07-08. What is really important is that he, like Clement, closoly 
associates the two apostles with the rest of tho victims of tho 
persecution ; and this, taken into connexion with the evidence 
of Tac. and of Gaius, seems to fix their death to within a year at 
any rate of the groat lire, middle of a.d. G4-middle of 05 |llarnack, 
o.c. p. 240, still more precisely, July A.D. 04 ; but this is to limit 
the possibilities unreasonably.] 

Probably, modern writers would not have been 
so reluctant to admit this, if the received chron¬ 
ology bad not prolonged St. Paul’s first Roman 
captivity till at least the spring of A.D. 63, so that 
the two years or less which would intervene before 
his martyrdom on the dating just suggested would 
bo insufficient to cover Avhat is known or reason¬ 
ably conjectured about his final missionary journey. 
But it has been now shown (see Nos. 8. 6, 9) that not 
60, but 58 or 59, is the true date of Fcstus’ arrival 
in Judrea, and therefore not 63, but 61 or 62, the 
end of tho two years (Ac 2S 30 ) of the first Roman 
captivity. Is there, then, any reason to suppose 
that the two to four years Avliich intervene in this 
revised chronology are too few to satisfy the evi¬ 
dence as to St. Paul’s movements? Properly perhaps 
this enquiry belongs to a later stage in the investi¬ 
gation ; but as it stands outside the Acts, and 
establishes the terminus ad yuern, parallel to the 
terminus a quo of the Crucifixion, for the subject- 
matter of this article, there is a special advantage 
in sneaking of it at this place. 

That St. Paul after his release carried out the 
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desire lung before expressed by him (Ro 15 28 ) to 
go on from Rome to Spain, is made more than 
probable by the testimony of St. Clement, that the 
apostle ‘preached righteousness to the whole world, 
and reached the boundary of the West’ {twl t6 
rlppa rtfs 5u<reu)s iXOJjv, ail Cor. v.), and of tho 
Muratorian Canon [c. A.D. 200J, profeetiuyicm Pauli 
ab urbe ad Spitniam proficiscentis. Eor a journey 
to districts so untoucncrl, where the very founda¬ 
tions of Christianity would still have to be laid, 
at least a year must be allowed ; and six months 
more must be added for the preaching on the route 
through Southern Caul—Marseilles, Arles, Nimes, 
Narbonne—if the VaXarla to which Crcscens was 
sent (2 Ti 4 10 ) was, as Eusebius, 1IE iii. 4, and 
other Creek bathers suppose, not the lesser Gaul 
of Asia Minor, but the greater Gaul of the West. 

That St. Raul also revisited tho East results 
from the Pastoral Epistles ; and even critics who, 
like llarnack ( o.c . p. 239, n. 3), reject these Epistles 
as a whole, admit that genuine accounts of St. 
Paul’s movements after his release have been in¬ 
corporated in them. Rut for the journey to 
Ephesus and Macedonia (l Ti i 3 ), for the evangeli¬ 
zation of Crete (Tit l fi ), for the final visits to 
Troas, Miletus, and perhaps Corinth (2Ti 4 13 * 20 ), 
for the winter at Nicopolis (in Epirus ; Tit 3 1 *),* a 
second eighteen months are required. 

Thus three full years, though not necessarily 
more, appear to have elapsed between St. Paul s 
departure from and return to Rome ; and it follows 
that if his martyrdom in tho first great outbreak 
of Nero’s persecution holds good, of the two alter¬ 
native years to which his release was narrowed 
down (No. 0, above), A.D. 01 has an advantage over 
A.D. 02, and A.D. 50, 58 over A.D. 57, 50 as the years 
of his arrest at .Jerusalem and of his journey as a 
prisoner to Rome. 


So far, then, ten points from Jewish and secular 
history have been fixed with more or less prob¬ 
ability : (l) Aretas in possession of Damascus, 
certainly not before A.D. 34, probably not beforo 
A.D. 37 ; (2) llerod Agrippa I.’s death, probably in 
a.d. 44; (3) the famine in Jerusalem, not before 
A.D. 40; (4) the proconsulate of Sergius Paulus in 
Cyprus, not in a.d. 51, 52 ; (5) the expulsion of the 
Jews from Rome, perhaps in A.D. 40 or 50 ; (6) the 
roconsulship of Gallio in A chain, probably not 
efore A.D. 49 or 50; (7) the marriage of Drusilla 
with Felix, not before a.d. 54 ; (8) the appointment 
of Felix as procurator of Judaxa in A.D. 52, and 
his recall in one of the years A.D. 57-59; (9) of 
these three years the first seems to be excluded 
by the note about tho days of unleavened bread; 
(10) and the third seems to bo excluded by the 
calculation of the necessary interval between St. 
Paul’s hearing before Festus and his martyrdom in 
A.D. G1 (04 05). Thus the crucial date ot Festus’ 
arrival seems to be established as A.D. 58, and 
therefore the close of the Acts after St. Paul’s two 
years’ captivity at Rome as A.D. 01 ; and a sort of 
framework is erected into which the details to be 
gathered, first, from tin; comprehensive history of 
the Acts, and, secondly, from the fragmentary 
notices in the Epistles, have now to be inserted. 

{A) The Acts; second half (ehs. 13-28). For the 
special criticism of this book, see Acts of tiie 
Apostles. More need not be said here than that 
Ac is accepted in what follows as containing, on 
the whole, an accurate and trustworthy picture of 
events between Pentecost and St. Paul’s (first) 
Roman captivity, A.D. 29-61. The picture is cut 
up, as it were, into six panels, each labelled with a 
general summary of progress ; and with so careful 

* That is, if 8t. Paul's intention to winter there was carried 
out. 


an artist, tho divisions thus outlined are, in the 
absence of more precise data, the natural starting- 
mint of investigation. (i.) First period, l 1 . Tho 
Jhurch in Jems., nnd the preaching of St. Peter : 
summary in 0 7 ‘and the word of God was in¬ 
creasing, and the number of disciples iu Jerus. was 
being greatly multiplied, and a large number of the 
priests were becoming obedient to tho faith.’ (ii.) 
Second period , 6 M . Extension of the Church 
through Pal. ; the preaching of St. Stephen; 
troubles with the Jews: summary in 9 3i ‘the 
Church throughout a 11 Galilee and Judaea and 
Samaria was having peace, being built up, and 
walking in the fear of the Lord and in the con¬ 
solation of the Holy Spiiit was being multiplied.’ 
(iii.) Third period, 9 3 *'. The extension of the Church 
to Antioch ; St. Peter’s conversion of Cornelius ; 
further troubles with the Jews: summary in 12 84 
‘ and the word of the Lord was increasing and 
being multiplied.’ (iv.) Fourth period, 12^. Ex¬ 
tension of the Church to Asia Minor ; preaching 
of St. Paul in ‘ Galatia ’; troubles with tho Jewish 
Christians : summary in 1G 5 ‘ the Churches then 
were being confirmed in tho faith, and were 
abounding more in number daily.’ (v.) Fifth period, 
16 b \ Extension of the Church to Europe ; St. 
Paul’s missionary work in the great centres, such 
as Corinth and Ephesus: summary in 19 20 ‘ so 
forcibly was tho word of the Lord increasing and 
prevailing.’ (vi.) Sixth period, 19 21 . Extension of 
the Church to Rome ; St. Paul’s captivities : sum¬ 
marized in 28 ;u ‘ proclaiming the kingdom of God 
and teaching the things concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all boldness unhindered.’ 

Of these six sections the protagonist in the lirst 
three is St. Peter, in the last three St. Paul; and 
the two halves into which the book thus naturally 
falls make almost equal divisions at tho middle of 
the whole period covered. Rut the further con¬ 
sideration of the earlier half may best be post¬ 
poned until the rich chronological material or the 
later sections has been Bet in order. 

Starting-point of St. Paul's First Missionary Journey (1st 
M.J., Ac IIP). The Hiimmary which doses the third section of 
the Acta intervenes between the notices of tho death of Herod 
Agrippa. l. (a.d. 44 ; Bee No. 2, above), anil of the completion of 
88. Paul and Barnabas’ famine ‘ministry’ at Jerus. ; so that it 
appears a legitimate inference that between these two events some 
considerable interval elapsed. Further, as there was no famine 
before tho year a.d. 40 (No. 3, above), the delegates can scarcely 
have returned earlier to Antioch, unless the Antiocheno Church 
had not merely begun to collect contributions ”i anticipation, 
which was natural enough, but had closed their fund before the 
famine waB heard of, which does not seem natural at all. Cer¬ 
tainly, if the delegates helped to administer the relief, the year 
40 is the earliest possible. 

Nor was the start on the 1st M.J. made immediately after 
their return to Antioch. The description introduced at this 
point (l.'B) of tho personnel of the Antiochene ‘prophets and 
teachers’ suggests at least some further period of Bettled work ; 
and as the journey westwards meant a start either by sea or over 
the Taurus, it would not be entered upon in the winter months,— 
indeed it will be assumed in tho following discussion ns axiomatic 
that 8t. Paul’s journeys are os far as possible to be placed in the 
summer (March or April to Nov.), and that during the other 
months he was in general stationary. Thus the spring of a.d. 
47, or more particularly the end of the paschal season (in that 
year circa Mar. 28-Apr. 1), is the earliest starting-point at all 
probable. 

Duration of the First Missionary Journey (Ac 134-14 28 ).-— 
Crossing to Cyprus the apostles landed at Salamis and passed 
through the whole island as far as Paphos, preaching in the 
Jewish synagogues (13 5 - 0). The stay in Cyprus can hardly have 
been less than some months ; the results, at any rate, en¬ 
couraged the Cypriote Barnabas to select it as his share of the 
communities visited or founded in common (lfi 36 - 39). At earliest, 
then, in thu summer of the samo year, a.d. 47, tho party crossed 
to the mainland of Pamphylia ; and whether or not Itamsay’B 
attractive conjecture be true, that tho ‘infirmity of the flesh' 
was a malarial fever caught there in the lowlands and necessitat¬ 
ing an immediate move up into the hills, no stay is recorded 
anywhere short of Pisidiun Antioch (Antioch P.). To the 
evangelization of this city and of Iconium. Lystra, and Derbe, 
the main efforts of tho journey wero devotea ; and as the return 
was made by the same route, the three first-named cities were 
visited twice. The first sojourn in Antioch P. was long enough 
for tho word to be 4 spread abroad through the whole district ’ 
(13 49 ; cf. the similar but stronger phrase in 19 10 of the two years? 
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•tav at Ephesus). At Iconium a ‘ long time ‘ was spent (/*«»«» 
Xfi 14 3 ). With Lystra and Derbe the ‘ surrounding country ’ 
was evangelized (14®- 7 ), and at Derbe the disciple* made were 
'many' (lx»*oC<, 14 21 ). The return visits were no doubt 
shorter; but as they included tho work of confirming and 
organizing the new communities (iritrT^pl^ovrK, yuporovr.trxvTii 
wpiefiuTipov< % 14 22 -'&), they cannot well have been hurried. Tim 
second stay at Perga, unlike the first, was sufficiently long for 
the preaching of the word (14 28 : contrast 1313- 14 ). From the 
Pamphylian coast tho voyage homeward was mode direct. 

Where the indications are expressed in such general language, 
opinions will differ as to the length of time signified. Put as it 
is certain that no one will estimate tho stay in the interior at 
less than six months, and the hills between Antioch P. and 
Perga would not have been recrossed in the winter (Dec.-Maroh), 
the whole absence from Antioch in Syria (Antioch S.) must have 
prolonged itself beyond a year ; indeed the smallest space of 
time wnich will reasonably cover the details of the Acta is 18 
months. Let it be supposed roughly that the apostles arrived in 
Cyprus in April and loft it in July ; that they reached Antioch 
P. by Aug. 1, Iconium by Nov. 1, spending there the five winter 
months, down to the paschal season (probably circa Mar. 18-26) 
of A.D. 48, Lyatra by April 1, Derbe by May 16, the two latter 
being far less populous or important cities than tho two former; 
that they began the return journey about July 1, getting down 
to the Pamphylian lowlands at the beginning of Oct., and back 
to Antioch 8. a month lator, say Nov. 1, a.i>. 48. It is easy to 
allow more than this, and Ramsay raises tho total from a year 
and 7 months to 2 years and 3 or 4 months, ending In July A.n. 
49 (Ch. in Rom. Emp. pp. 05 73). Put (lie shorter estimate, if it 
satisfies St. Luke’s language, and it seems to do so, is to he pre¬ 
ferred on the ground that it seems unlikely that the apostles on 
this their first missionary experiment should have separated 
themselves from their baso at Antioch S., which was yet so near 
them, for as long a period as over 2 years. 

Interval between the First and Second Missionary Journey : 
the Apostolic Council (Ac 14^-16 ;tc ). —The two apostles after 
their return from the 1st M.J., and before their visit to Jorus., 
'resided’ at Antioch S. ‘for no short time* (bnrpifa » xP 0y0¥ w* 
iklytt, 14 28 ); and although it is Just possible that the phrase 
may be meant to cover the whole period up to the starting-point 
of the 2nd M.J., yet even so tho earlier portion itself cannot have 
been less than tho four winter months from Nov. 1 , A.n. 48. 
onwards. For the Conned, it may bo taken for granted, would 
not have been held during those months ; and indeed sinco tho 
Twelve were by this time no longer settled at Jerus., the 
opportunity for tho Council must have been found in their 
assembling for one of the great Jewish feasts. Thus the earliest 
possible occasion will have been the passover of a.d. 49, circa 
April 6-12. Put ob Paul and Barnabas are said to have ‘ passed 
through l’hmnice and Samaria, expounding the conversion of t he 
Gentiles ’ (16 3 ),—and though this does not, of course, imply the 
same delay as the foundation of new communities, it does 
exclude the Idea of hurried movements,—it is really more likely 
that they kept their passover at Antioch S., and spent the six 
weeks following in a leisurely progress towards Jerus., arriving 
there for the Council at Pentecost (May 24). They may easily 
have been back again at Antioch 8 . by the end of June; and 
as the further stay only amounted to ‘certain days’ (yutpup 
rirotf, 16 3(1 ), there is no reason why the start for the 2nd M.J. 
should not have been made in tho late summer of the same year, 
say Sept. 1, A.n. 49, ton months after tho return from tho previous 
Journey. [On the visit of St. Peter to Antioch, Gal 20, see 
below, p. 424*.] 

Duration of the Second Missionary Journey (Ac 153A-18 22 ). — 
That St. Paul should Btart so late in tho year, while it would 
have been very unnatural when he was breaking new ground in 
unknown districts, as in the 1 st M.J., was natural enough 
when he was going primarily to revisit existing Churches; the 
winter would be spent among them, and they would serve in 
turn for bases from which, in the spring, he might make his 
way on again to further and more strictly missionary labours. 
This, in fact, is what St. Paul probablv did do on his 2nd M.J. 
He left Antioch S. by land, ' passing through Syria and Cilicia 
confirming the Churches ’ (1641 trirryp'^tuy ; of. 14 22 iy23) f a phrase 
which certainly implies a good deal more than a night's rest at 
each place. Thus several Churches, such as, no doubt, that of 
Tarsus, were ‘ visited’ before he reached tho Churches of the 1st 
M.J. at all. That of these Derbe is first mentioned, and then 
Lystra (101), follows from the adoption on this occasion of the 
land route over Taurus, which must have been crossed not later 
than November. It is not St. Luke’s habit to describe anything 
in much detail but the foundation of new Churches,—contrast, 
S. 0 ., the first visit to Macedonia(10i'<M7 ls ) with the second (20 a ), 
— so that no deduction can be drawn from his silenco as to 
any events beyond the circumcision of Timothy (16 s ). On the 
contrary, the interpolation at this point of the fourth period- 
summary in 16 s , though no doubt primarily intonded to 
emphasize the great step forward into Europe which follows, 
marks also a beating of time between the old work and the new, 
and suggests that the one was more than a mere episode on the 
way to the other; St. Paul must have stayed everywhere long 
enough to mark the progress going on, the ‘daily increase in 
numbers.’ Nor is it at all likely that fresh ground would be 
broken In the winter months. It can only have been after the 
passover (March 26-April 1 ) of a.d. 50 that he concluded at 
Antioch P. the seven months’ ‘visitation’ of existing Churches, 
and plunged forward into the unknown. 

That the phrase ' Phrygian and Galatian district ’ (n?> Gpvyietv 
mm) rmXmrmip r4pmp, Id 6 ) or * Galatian and Phrygian district ’ (t»j» 
Tmk. *^ **/•», 18 M ) means not two places, but one and 


the same, follows as well from t ho inclusion of both under a 
single article, as from the fact that the names arc given in reverse 
order on the second occasion, though the direction of the 
journey was the same as on the lust, from east to west. St. 
Paul’s object on leaving Antioch P. was naturally the group 
of famous and populous cities on the western coast. [The 
Phrygo-Galatic region, if it lay on the routo to Ephesus, can 
have had nothing to do with Galatia in tho narrower ethnical 
sense, which was far away to the N. and N.E.; and this is only 
one of many arguments which combine to make Ramsay’s view 
that the ‘Galatian’ Ch undies are those of Antioch P., Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe, all but demonstrably true.] Entrance, how¬ 
ever, into the province ot Asia was burred by divine intervention; 
and St. Paul directed his eyes to tho next great group of cities, 
and turned northwards for Bithynia, only to find the same check 
when he reached the Pithyuiuu border. This time tho western 
direction was left open, and tho party skirted Mysia until they 
touched the coast at a point north of ‘ Asia,’ namely Troas. 
But as it is implied throughout these verses that no settlement 
was made for preaching, not more than a month need he 
allowed between the departure from Antioch P. and the arrival 
in Europe. The proclamation of the gospel at Philippi, Thcssa- 
lonica, Henna, and Athens must have occupied all the summer 
of a.d. 60 : the stay at the two former towns, at least, was long 
enough to found flourishing Churches, and the ‘three Sabbaths’ 
at the synagogue of Thcssalonica (17 2 ) represent, no doubt, not 
the whole of St. Paul’s residence, but only tho time anterior to 
the separation of Christians and Jews, of. 18®- 7 19 s - <J . ltamsay, 
indeed, allots eleven months to these four places (Ch. in Horn. 
Emp. p. 85) ; but in the absence of any hint at specially lengthy 
sojourns—contrast 1349 143 etc.—six "weeks at Philippi, two or 
three months at Thcssalonica, and a few weeks each at Beruea 
and Athens must bo considered sulficient. The sea route from 
Peroua to Athens is likely to have been taken before the 
autumnal equinox, and the apostle was doubtless eager to get 
on to his futuro headquarters, so that the arrival at Corinth 
may be placed in Octobe r a. n. 60. The total stay there of eighteen 
months (for tho yptipatf Ixv,vol« of 18 1K are probably to be included 
in the ivieturi* x«.i /uijvxg of IBP) will last till April A.n. 62, thus 
covering two winters and a summer. St. Paul, as might he 
expected, arrives at the end of one travelling season and leaves 
at the beginning of another. The departure, if made, as in 
other cases, immediately after the paschal season (circa April 
2-9, a.T). 62), would he timed to bring St. Paul (vid Ephesus and 
Oiesarea, 18 1 * 22 ) to Jerus., as on the 3rd M.J., for the Feast of 
Pentecost. There the stay was only for tho purposo of 4 salut¬ 
ing the Church,’ and the apostle went on ntonce to his old home 
at Antioch S., arriving, Hay, in Juno A.n. 52, after an absence of 
two years and nine months. 

Duration of the Third Missionary Journey.— lint Antioch 
was no longer an effective centre for St. Paul’s work ; it was 
out of reach of his new Churches in Macedonia and Achaia, 
while his ‘Galatian’ Churches would he supervised quite as 
easily from Ephesus, whither he was pledged to return if ho 
could ( 1821 ). if advantage was to he taken of tho travelling 
season for the highlands of Asia Minor, no long delay was pos¬ 
sible ; the farewells at Antioch S. were therefore probably brief 
(18 23 'Tonfitra.f rpovflv t<v« ; contrast tho continuous work 

implied in ll 2 » 13 2 142 s 16 3 ">), and a start made on the 3 rd M.J. 
about August A.n. 62. 

This time tho passage across Asia Minor seems to have been 
less protracted. Nothing is said of a stay in Cilicia (oontr. 1641) ; 
it is only in the Galatian Churches of the 1st M.J. that St. Paid, 
as he moved in order from one to another, set himself to * estab¬ 
lish' all the disciples (hitpxiutvo< xat(li!j.r,{ . . . trrypi^Mv, IS 2 *). 
This visitation, and the not very long or difficult journey between 
Antioch I\, tho westernmost of these cities, and Ephesus, need 
not have extended over much more than the remaining months 
.of A.n. 52. Perhaps about the turn of the year, while travelling 
in the less rugger! districts was still feasible, St. Paul reached 
I Ephesus, and entered on a long residence there, certainly of 
two years, almost certainly of two years and three months — 
that is, if 19 10 tovto Si lytyera ixi it*j bCo refers only to the dis- 
' puting in the school of Tyrannus, and excludes the three months 
of the synagogue preaching, 19*. It is true that in the case of 
the stay at Corinth (see just above) the later and fuller calcu¬ 
lation is inclusive and not exclusive of the earlier and briefer: 
for Ephesus, on the contrary, the supplementary evidence of 
Ac 20*1 rpnrtetv . . . olx iTetug-u/j^v appears to decide the ques¬ 
tion in favour of a total length of considerably over two years 
of residence. The period thus reckoned terminates at earliest 
in March or April a.d. 55. [A departure not before spring is 
confirmed by the evidence of the two Corinthian Epistles. 
1 Co, written about the paschal season (March 30-April 6 in 
a.d. 55), announces a plan for leaving Ephesus after Pentecost, 
for travelling through Macedonia, and perhaps wintering in 
Corinth (1 Co 5® 16 s -*),—a plan which would provide for a much 
longer, though less immediate, visit to Corinth than the original 
intention of going there on the way to Macedonia (ef. 2 Co D® 
and 1 Oo 16? ov 0»km yotp Itx'di cipn i* tretpobw lb i/V). The Ephesian 
riot may have oven precipitated the departure before Pentecost 
(Ac 20i).] ,\t some time, then, in the spring of a.d. 65, St. Paul 
launches himself on a new cycle of wanderings, intended to 
include Macedonia, Achaia, Jerus., and Rome (19 al ). [2 Oo im- 
dies that he hod planned to preach at Troas, and stayed there 
ong enough to find an opening, but ultimately hurried on into 
Macedonia, the sooner to meet Titus and the news from Corinth 
( 212 .18).] Through Macedonia he travelled slowly, visiting as he 
went the Churches of the 2nd^ journey, and possibly founding 
Others (20 2 bnkO&v ret pt-tpy ixt7vet teat) xctpatxttkicxs atvrcut keym 
wckku), until he reached Greece proper, or ‘ Hellas.’ Thore, or 
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In other words in Corinth, he stayed three months—obviously 
the winter months of a.d. 65-6G, sineo the return journey brought 
him to Philinpi just in time for the passover (March 18-25 a.d. 
56), 200. This longer route through Macedonia was a sudden 
substitute, at the time of starting, for the direct voyage to Pal. 
(203), and the party had to hurry in consequence if the distanco 
from Philippi to Jems, was to he covered in the six weeks 
between the end of the paschal season and Pentecost (20 lfi ). A 
week (six days) was spent at Troas, and another at Tyre, per¬ 
haps while waiting for weather or ships; but the journey be¬ 
tween these two places was made with only necessary halts, and 
appears to have occupied not more than a fortnight. The days 
that remained to spare were spent at Cwsarea ( 21 1 0 ), and Jerus. 
was probably reached just in time for the feast. 

St. Paul's Captivities.—At Jerus. St. Paul was arrested (May 
A.d. 66 ), and conveyed thence to Ciesarea, where his imprison¬ 
ment, though not of a rigorous character, had lasted a full two 
years p<* ri*< 24'^) when Porcius Fostus succeeded 

Felix in the middle of a.d. 68 . Festus, unlike his predecessor, 

? ave a fairly prompt hearing to the case ( 25 l - 6 .13.23), and late in 
he summer St. Paul, having appealed to Caisar, was sent, with 
other prisoners, in charge of a centurion to Home. But thu 
voyage was much delayed by contrary winds, and they were 
still off Crete at a time when the great fast (Tisri 10= circa 
Sept. 16 in a.d. 68 ) had already gone by—how long gone by St. 
Luke does not say (27’'). Kven if the wreck took place as late as 
the beginning of November, and the three months at Malta 
(28 n )are reckoned to the full, the voyage was continued early in 
February, before navigation would naturally ha\e begun; but 
no doubt an official on government business would be more 
likely than ordinary folk to risk sailing at an unpropitinus 
season. Anyhow, somewhere in the early months of a.d. 69 St. 
Paul may be believed to have arrived in Home, and after ‘two 
whole years' (&ur/a* 28 aw ), i.e. in the spring of a.d. 61, 

the book of the Acts closes, and leaves him still a prisoner ; 
though the mention of the particular period sugge sts that a 
different condition of things supervened at the end of it, in 
which case the release, and visit to Spain, would follow at this 
point. [See for the rest of St. Paul’s lifo, supra , pp. 420 b 421“.] 

Thus the second portion of the Acts, from the 
beginning of the 1st M.J. (13 3 -2S 31 ), covers a period 
of fourteen years, certainly not less, and appar¬ 
ently not more; and if the starting-point was 
rightly placed in A.D. 47, the fourteen years will 
come to an end in A.D. (51. 

(Li) The Enistles of St. Paul. 

Of these the Pastoral Epistles fall outside tho 
Acts, and have been dealt with already (p. 421 R ). 
The two to the Tliess. were written in tho company 
of Silas and Timothy, the lirst not long after 
leaving Athens, l Th l 1 3 1 - 2 * fl , 2 Th l 1 ; that is to 
say, during the long stay at Corinth on the 2nd 
M.J., A.D. 51 (50-52). The two to the Cor. fall, the 
one just before, the other soon after, tho depar¬ 
ture from Ephesus for Macedonia, towards the end 
of the 3rd M.J., A.D. 55 (see above, p. 422 b ). The 
Epistle to the Horn, belongs to the winter residence 
at Corinth, A.D. 55-56 (Ro 16 l 15*-* = Ac 19- 1 ). 
The Epistles to Philippi, Ephesus, Coloss,no, and to 
Philemon belong in all probability to the lloman 
imprisonment, A.D. 59-61. But the one Epistle 
which contains something of a chronology of St. 
Paul’s lifo (Gal 1 1H -2 1 ), the one Epistle which 
would bring together a point in the second half 
of the Acts with a point in the lirst, is also, from 
the absence of allusions to contemporary history, 
unfortunately the most difficult to date of all the 
Epistles. 

Date of the Galatian Epistle. —(i.) Resemblance 
of style and subject-matter has generally led critics 
to assign Gal to the second group of Epistles, with 
1, 2 Co and Ro, or even to a particular place in 
that group, between 2 Co and Ro (so Liglitfoot, 
Galatians ®, pp. 44-56), i.e. on the chronology above 
adopted, in the latter part of A.D. 55. But perhaps 
too much stress has been laid on such resemblances 
taken alone,—as though St. Paul’s history was so 
strictly uniform that a given topic can only have 
been handled at a given moment,—and too little on 
the influence of external circumstances to revive 
old ideas or call out new ones. Thus the Philippian 
and Ephesian letters belong to the same period ; 
but the difference of conditions between the 
‘Asiatic* province and a Romanized community in 
Macedonia has produced a marked difference of 
topics and illustrated a marked progress of 


thought. Conversely, Gal and Ro may grapple 
with the same problems on the same lines (and yet 
what an alteration of tone between the two !) with¬ 
out being at all nearly synchronous with one 
another. The Galatian Epistle must be earlier than 
the Roman, earlier, that is, than A.D. 56; nothing 
more can bo asserted positively, so far. (ii.) At 
the other end, the terminus a quo for the Epistle is 
the 1st M.J. ; thus, even if addressed, as is prob¬ 
able, to the Churches then founded, it falls after 
A.D. 48. Further, the phrase in 4 13 ‘because of 
weakness of the flesh I preached the gospel to you 
rd TcpbrepovS implies cither some considerable lapse 
of years, ‘ in the old time,’ or a second visit ‘ oil 
the former of my two visits.’ With the first 
alternative a date as late as A.D. 53-55 is possible ; 
with the other, the Epistle must fall between the 
second and third visits, i.e. between the spring of 
A.D. 50 and the autumn of A.D. 52 ( supra , p. 422). 

[Ramsay (St. Paul , p. 189) dates the letter from Antioch S. 
immediately before the third visit, and finds a reason for this 
precision in the assertion that so critical a situation must ha\o 
called of necessity for a prompt personal inspection ; but it 
might b* urged with at least equal reason, from Dal oLtm 
p.iroe.Til)nrOt, that the interval after St. Paul’s last visit— 
whichever that was—had not been a long one.] 

Visits to Jerusalem in the Galatian Epistle .— 
For the date, then, the years A.D. 50-55 remain 
open; and therefore St. f*aul when he wrote had 
paid according to the Acts either three visits to 
Jerus.,-—Ac 9- G ‘ 3 ° after the flight from Damascus, 
Ac ll 30 12-® the contribution for the famine, c. A.D. 
46, Ac 15 4 ’ 30 the apostolic Council, A.D. 49,—or 
four, adding to the three former Ac 18 aa , the Hying 
visit at the end of the 2nd M.J., A.D. 52. Tn the 
Epistle, on the other hand, two visits only arc 
named, tho first a fortnight’s visit to Cephas (Gal 
1 IH ), the second an official visit of the representa¬ 
tives of Gentile to tho representatives of Jewish 
Christianity (Gal 2 1 * 10 ). Thus, even if St. Luke’s 
enumeration is exhaustive, St. Paul omits either 
one or two visits altogether. But if this seems 
a difficulty, the solution is simple; St. Paul is 
enumerating, not his visits to Jerus. per se, but his 
visits for intercourse with the elder apostles, irpbs 
t oi'S irp6 tpov diro(TT6\ovi (Gal l 17 ), and would neces¬ 
sarily omit any visit when they were absent. 
What, then, of the occasion when the famine con¬ 
tribution was brought to Jerusalem? If St. Luke 
mentions only elders or presbyters as the recipients 
of the bounty (Ac 11 3W ), the natuia!, though of 
course not the only possible, explanation is that the 
elders—that is, the local ministry with St. James 
the Lord’s brother at their head—were by that 
time the supreme authority. Certain it is that, 
whether gradually or at some definite moment, 
the Twelve did separate themselves from the 
Church at Jerus., ami became more completely the 
missionaries which after all their commission from 
Christ and their very title of ‘apostles* meant 
them to be. After tho persecution of Herod they 
are never mentioned at Jerus. save during the 
Council of cli. 15. Doubtless, they returned from 
time to time, as opportunity offered, to keep tho 
feasts like other Jews ; hut neither at St. Paul’s 
fourth nor at his fifth visit is there the least hint 
of their presence. [If the ancient tradition that 
the apostles,according todivine command, remained 
at Jerus. for twelve years after the Ascension 
(Pradicatio Petri, ap. Clem. Al. Strom, vi. 5; 
Apollonius ap. Eus. HE v. 18: llarnack, o.c. p. 
243; von Dobschutz, Texte u. Uliters, xi. 1, pp. 52, 
148) substantially represents historic fact, as mav 
well be the case, then A.D. 41 or thereabouts will 
mark their departure.] Here is ample reason for 
St. Paul’s silence about the visit of Ac 11. 12 and 
(if the Epistle was written after the summer of 
A.D. 52) that of Ac 18. Thus the lirst visit of Gal 
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corresponds with the first of Ac ; the second of Ac 
is omitted ; and the second of Gal answers to the 
third of Ac (A.D. 49). 

[Thin connexion of Gal 2 110 with Ac 16 is generally accepted, 
and a strong argument for it is the common atmosphere of crisis 
which pervades both narratives, told though they are from 
different points of view. Ramsay, however (.S'f. Paul , pp. 163- 
166), strongly maintains that the second visit of Gal can only he 
the second of Acts. Some of his points have been answered here 
by anticipation ; some illustrate the micrologic which Harnack, 
not wholly without cause, attributes to him, e.g., that, the same 
visit cannot be said in St. Paul to have been x#t* 

Gal 2' 2 , in St. Luko to have been by commission from the Church 
of Antioch, as though the Spirit and the Church never spoke in 
harmony. Very attractive, however, is the identification of St. 
Paul’s ‘emissaries from James' (Gal 2 ,,<f rau ikOii* euro 

'I ttnufldv) with St. Luke's 4 emissaries from Judiea’ (Ac I6 l -mi* 
xxnxOovrtf utri rije ’lovtieaoci), for this would make St. Peter’s 
desertion of the Gentile Christians at Antioch to precede and not 
to follow his championship of their cause at Jerus., and would ho 
a roal point of superiority over the common view that St. Peter 
and St. James gave a formal pledge of brotherhood, and then 
violated it. Hut this identification of the two J udaizing missions 
from Jerus. to Antioch may ho accepted side by side with the 
ordinary view that Gal 2 l ir - — Ac 16, \Y Gal. 2 111 * be allowed in 
order of time to precede Gal 2 110 . There is nothing like the 
i«ruT« of Gal 118-21 *.>1 to suggest that the chronological series 
is continued. On the contrary, St. Paul’s argument may per¬ 
haps he best paraphrased as follows : 4 1 have not received my 
gospel from the elder apostles. I went up to their headquarters 
at Jerus., not on my conversion, but first at an interval of 3 
years, and then at one of 14 ; the first a private visit, the second 
an official one, when I treated with them, and was recognized 
by them, on roual terms. So far from simply submitting to 
them, I once publicly rebuked their chief on the occasion when 
ho was on my ground at Antioch, und backed out of his own 
liberal principles underpressure from representatives of James.’ 
If this interpretation be correct, Ramsay has failed indeed 
to prove his main point, but has shown the way to a subsidiary 
rearrangement of much importance. The dispute at Antioch 
may then be placed in the winter (a.d. 48-40) before the Council, 
at which St. Peter 4 employs to others tho argument that had 
convinced himself.’] 

Date of St. Paul's Conversion. —'Hie second visit 
of Galatians being thus identified with the Council, 
the date has already been fixed us in all probability 
A.D. 49 (above, p. 422 ft ) ; and this visit itself was 
* at an interval of 14 years ’ {Sid SeKareacrdpuju iruvy 
Gal 2 l ), while the first visit was ‘3 years after’ the 
conversion (picrd rpla try, Gal l lH ). Hut are the 14 
years of the second visit also to bo reckoned from 
the conversion (11 years, therefore, from the first 
visit), with Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 3S2, or from the 
first visit (17 from the conversion), with Lightfoot, 
adloc.1 The Greek suits either alternative; the 
argument favours the former, for St. Paul would 
naturally state the intervals at the highest possible 
figure. The first of the synchronisms established 
above (p. 41CV 1 ) gives weight to the same side ; when 
St. Paul came to Jerus. on his first visit, he had 
just lied from the ethnareh of Aretas at Damascus 
(2 Co ll 32 -- Ac 9 ,J3, “ rt ), and Aretas probably did not 
become master of Damascus till A.D. 37. Rut the 
addition of the 3 to the 14 years would throw 
back the lirst visit to A.D. 35-36, probably beyond 
the time of Aretas, and the conversion to A.D. 32-33, 
whereas the inclusion of the 3 in the 14 would put 
the conversion in A.D. 35-30, and tho first visit 
under Aretas in A.D. 38. 

{C) The first half of the Acts : ehs. 1-12. 

Thus, from the dates established in the second 
half of the Acts, it is possible, by means of the 
Epistles, to argue back to the first half of the 
Acts and to reach two rough dates for the con¬ 
version of St. Paul (Ac 9 llT *), A.D. 35-36, and for 
his first visit to Jerus. (Ac 9‘ 20 ), A.D. 38. It re¬ 
mains only to adjust, by the help of theso points, 
the division into periods (see p. 42P‘), which is tho 
single hint at a chronology supplied by St, Luko 
in the earlier part of his work. St. Paul's con¬ 
version apparently followed not very long after 
St. Stephen’s martyrdom, and that, in turn, is tho 
first event recorded in the 2nd section of the 
Acts (9 1 8* 6 7 "®). The first period of relatively 
undisturbed progress will then end about A.D. 35, 
having covered six years from A.D. 29. The second 


period, marking a commencement, hut only a com¬ 
mencement, of conflict, begins in A.D. 35, and the 
last event mentioned in it is St. Paul’s first visit 
to Jerus., A.D. 38; hut the peaceful development 
implied in the summary of this period (9 31 ) justi¬ 
fies, perhaps, the extension of the period as far 
as A.D. 39-40. The third period ends with the 
record of advance in 12 24 , after the death of Herod 
in A.D. 44, and before St. Paul’s second visit (at 
any rate before its conclusion) at the time of the 
famine in A.D. 46, and lasts altogether from 
a.d. 39-40 to, say, A.D. 45. That the chronology 
here adopted results in a more or less even division 
of periods—i. from A.D. 29; ii. from A.D. 35; 
iii. from A.D. 39-40; iv. from A.D. 45-40; v. from 
A.D. 50; vi. from A.D. 55 (to A.D. 61)—such as St. 
Luke seems to he contemplating, must be con¬ 
sidered a slight step towards its verification. On 
the other hand, llaruaek’s chronology, which puts 
St. Paul’s conversion in the same year as the 
Crucifixion, or, at latest, in the following, allotting 
even in the latter case no more than about 18 
months to Ac lM) 18 , neglects these period-divisions 
altogether. 

Conclusion .—This article may he concluded by 
a comparison of the dates here adopted (col. ii.) 
with schemes preferred by three representative 
writers—harnack (col. i.), who throws everything 
early; Lightfoot (col. iv.), who throws all the 
latter part late; and Ramsay (col. iii.), who in¬ 
vestigates independently, but is nearer to Light- 
foot than to Harnack. 
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St Paul’s conversion 
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34 
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40 
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47 
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48 

Council at Jerus., 2nd M.J.. 
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61 

Corinth reached late in 

48 

60 

61 

62 

4th visit to Jerus., 3rd M.J. 

60 

62 

63 

64 

Ephesus left .... 

63 

66 

66 

67 

6th visit to Jerus., arrest at 





Pentecost .... 

64 

66 

67 

68 

Rome reached early in . 

67 

69 

60 

61 

Acts closes early in 

69 

61 

62 

63 

St. Peter's martyrdom. 

<34 

04-06 

80 

G4 

St. Paul’s martyrdom . 

64 

64 65 

66 

67 


If these several schemes are brought to the test 
of agreement with the ten results established on 
a balance of probabilities in the first half of this 
article, it follows with regard to each in turn— 

1. That certainly Harnack (A.D. 33), and prob¬ 
ably Ramsay (A.D. 35-36), put St. Paul’s lirst visit 
to Jerus., and therefore his flight from Damascus, 
earlier than it seems that Aretas can have ob¬ 
tained possession of the latter city. 

2. That for the death of Herod Agrippa I., 
A.D. 44 is accepted in all schemes. 

3. That Harnack, at least, puts the return from 
the second or famine visit to Jerus. [A.D. 44 V] con¬ 
siderably before the famine can have begun. 

4. That no scheme puts the 1st M.J. and visit 
to Cyprus (A.D. 45, 47, 48) in either of the two 
years which are impossible for Sergius Paulus’ 
governorship. 

5. That all schemes bring St. Paul to Corinth 
(autumn of A.D. 48, of 50, of 51, of 52) under 
Claudius ; but that if Orosius’ date for the expul¬ 
sion of the Jews from Rome (A.D. 49-50) is correct, 
then, since Aquila’s arrival immediately preceded 
St. Paul's (Ac 18 2 Trpo<r<f)dTU)$ A TjXvddra), Harnack’s 
date is certainly too early ; Lightfoot’s certainly, 
and Ramsay's possibly, too late. 

6. That all schemes make St. Paul appear before 
Gallio at Corinth (A.D. 49-50, 51-52, 52-53, 53-54) 
in a possible year for tho latter’s proconsulship; 
but that the earliest of these years, Harnack*s, 
is not a likely one. 

7. That, in the same way, Ilarnack’s scheme 
makes St. Paul appear before Felix and his wife 
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DruHilla at (Vsarea (A.D. 54), in the earliest pos¬ 
sible year of the marriage. 

8. That liavnack puts the recall of Felix and 
arrival of Fcstus too early (A.D. 50) to suit the 
evidence of Josephus, just as Lightfuot puts it too 
late (A.D. 60) to suit the evidence of Tacitus, and 
that a date equally distant from these two (A.D. 
68 ) is perhaps best of all. 

9. That llarnaek’s year for St. Paul’s arrest 
(A.D. 54), and still more Light-foot’s (A.D. 58), are 
less easy to reconcile with the chronology of the 
passover at Philippi than A.D. 56 or 57. 

10. That Lightfoot’s year, and, to a less extent, 
Ramsay’s year, for the release of St. Paul from the 
first Roman captivity, are difficult to reconcile with 
his martyrdom in A.D. 01-05. 

The evidence from these synchronisms, taken 
individually, does not pretend to amount to 
demonstrative proof; but the whole of llarnack's 
scheme, and all the hitter part of Lightfoot’s, 
appear to contradict them at too many points 
to be entertained. Of the other two, Ramsay’s 
is perhaps nowhere superior, and at several points 
interior, to that of the present article, which is 
recommended as a consistent and fairly satis¬ 
factory harmonization of a good many results 
which, like the sticks in the faggot, are separately 
weak, but together strong. 

Literature. — Tho received view depends on Wieseler’s 
Chronol. d. a post. Zcit alters, 1818. Tho English reader niav 
find it expounded in Venables' tr. of Wieseler, in Lewin’s Fasti 
Sacri, lSCf), or in Lightfoot’fl Biblical Essay*, pp. 210-2113, 
posthumously printed from notes of a course of lectures de¬ 
livered in 1803, but seeming, in essentials, to represent his 
latest views. Most recent English writers had accented this 
chronology without question, until Ramsay, St. Paul the 
Traveller and the lloman (itizen, 189f> (see also for some 
points his Church in the Roman Empire, 1893), subjected it 
C to partial re-oxamination and restatement. His main con- 
) tention, tho identification of the visits of Gal 2 110 and Ac 12‘ ir >, 
/ has not met, and is perhaps not likely to meet, with much 
' acceptance ; but in spite of this, and in spito of an unneces¬ 
sarily dogmatic tone, his contribution to the subject, is a real 
and substant ial one, and the present article is verv much more 
indebted to him than to any other writer. German books have 
in the main acquiesced in Wieseler’s results, c.g. Sehurer’s 
invaluable Geschtehte des judiachcn Volkes im Zeitalter Jcsu 
Christi, ed. 2, 1880 -1890. Some Roman Catholic writers, in¬ 
deed, clung to the system which throws back the chronology 
of St. Raul’s later life by four or five years behind Wieseler’s; 
and these have been now reinforced by Blass, Acta Aposto- 
lorum , 189f), pp. 21-24, who docs not commit himself beyond 
a trenchant criticism of tho received view, and by llarnack, 
Chronol. d. alt christi. Litteratur bis Eusebius, i. 1897, pp. 233 244, 
whoso adhesion is thoroughgoing, though his treatment of the 
evidence is unequal and unsatisfactory. (J. H. TURNER. 

CHURCH (tKKXrjarla). — For the history of the 
word iKK\T)(jla and its relation to such lleb. terms 
as Snp and niy, see art. Congregation. 

In the present art. we shall discuss— 

I. Definition of Church in NT. 

11. The Actual Church. 

(A) Conditions of Membership. 

(B) The Life of the Church. 

i. The Public Worship. 

ii. Christian Rule of Conduct. 

(C) The Single Community. Its Functions and Organi¬ 

zation. 

(D) The whole Church. 

III. Tub Ideal Church. 

I. Definition of the Church in NT. — 
'E KKXrjaLa is used in NT of a single community of 
Christians, or of the sum of the single communi¬ 
ties, the whole body of Christians. In the last 
sense, two points of view are possible, and both 
are found in NT. We may think of the Church 
as an ‘empiric matter of fact,’ i.e. as a collection 
of individuals, the actual Church, or we may 
cease to think of the Church as a noun of mul¬ 
titude and regard it as a single individual entity, 
the ideal Church. The second point of view is 
closely related to the iirst. If we ask what is in 
the minds of the writers in this usage, we find 
that ultimately they are thinking, not of a single 


entity, but of a collection of individuals. So 
when St. Paul says the Church is the ‘ body ’ or 
‘bride’ of Christ, lie is really expressing under 
the figure of a single entity, the Church, the 
relation in which Christ, stands to the individual 
members. There is, however, a real difference be¬ 
tween the conception of actual and ideal Church 
in two respects. (1) The conception of the actual 
Church regards it as it really is, i.e. a body of indi¬ 
viduals of various degrees of imperfect ion ; while the 
ideal Church is a body whose members represent the 
ideal of membership, i.e. it is a perfect Church, or 
at least one free from the negative aspect of evil. 
(2) The actual Church is composed of the members 
who are still alive and in the world at- the time of 
speaking; while tho conception of t he. ideal Church 
does not denote a definite number of members at 
a definite time, but implies a membership inde¬ 
pendent of time. The latter is, in fact, an ideal, 
not an empirical, body. Hence it splits oil from 
the later conception ot the ‘ invisible’ Church, i.e. 
the Church as composed of all its members, dead 
and living ; for it refers neither to dead nor living 
Christians, hut to an indefinite body of members 
belonging to no time, present, past, or future, 
because it is a timeless ideal conception. 

Tho conception of tho Church in NT stands in so close a 
relation to two other conceptions, viz. the ‘people of Israel* 
and tho ‘kingdom of God/ that it is necessary hero to say 
something as to t-hc connexion between these ideas. 

(a) The Church and the Tropic of Israel.— The Jewish nation, 
by tho crucifixion of the Messiah, brought down upon them¬ 
selves their final and irrevocable rejection. Jews were called 
upon to save themselves from 4 this crooked generation’ (Ac 2*°). 
Since Christ camo there was ‘none other name under heaven 
which is given among men wherein wo must be saved’ (4^). 
It was no longer enough to live after Moses; it was only 
by accepting tho baptism of Christ that the Jew could obtain 
remission of sins. But at tho outset the Christian still remained 
a Jew. His new profession did not absolve him from the law 
and the institutions of Moses. So the Church starts as a society 
within the Jewish nation. The distinction is already to hand 
between tin* actual Isr. and tho true people of God. The be¬ 
lievers are the 4 remnant' (of. Ro ll r >) in tho actual Israel, which 
Is the preparation for tho restored and perfected Isr. of tho 
prophets. Tho Christ, who lias already once appeared, is 
wailing for ‘Israel’ to repent ana believe on Him, that He 
may come again and all things be restored (Ac 8 ly - 1 5 ;il ). All 
that do not accept Him shall be utterly destroyed from among 
tho people (3‘^). Hero, then, vve sen the Church identified with 
the people of Israel, hut distinguished, on tho one hand, from 
the existing Jewish nation, and, on the other, from the restored 
Isr. of prophecy. The ‘second coming’ is to see the identifi¬ 
cation of the actual with t-hc ideal Isr., by t-hc incorporation of 
those who believe on Christ with the latter, and the destruction 
of the unbelievers. So in the Messianic age, Church and ideal 
Isr. and actual Isr. will be one and the same, but at present 
they aro distinguished. It was necessarv, however, that this 
view should bo modilled when tho admission of Gentiles was 
permitted without demanding circumcision from them. The 
previous conception of tho Church and of the future restored 
Isr. was confined to tho exclusively national ideals of Jewish 
tradition. It did not travel beyond the 4 Israel after the llesh.’ 
In the Pauline conception, however, the Church is still regarded 
as the chosen folk, but n distinction appears between Isr. ‘after 
the flesh’ (1 Co 1<> 18 ) and the ‘Isr. of God'(Gal (J™). God has 
taken from the heathen a ‘people for his name’ (Ac Ifd 4 ), and 
in this new Isr. ‘they are not all Isr. which are of Isr.’(Ro O 8 ). 
The faithful remnant within Isr., which before was identified 
with tho Church, is now but a small part of it. Tho ‘ oracles of 
God’ arc no longer entrusted to tho Jewish nation, for the 
Christians have succeeded the Jews as the vehicles of inspiration 
(Eph 3 r> , He l 1 --, cf. with 2 3 - 4 ). The Church, tlien, stands over 
against tho actual Isr. as a non-Jewish spiritual Israel. In the 
picturo of Ro ll l< »2i t the Church is an olive tree in which the 

atriarohs aro tho ‘root,’ tho unbelieving Jews are rejected 

ranches, and the Gentiles new branches grafted m from the 
wild olive. At the same time, to the Jewish and primitive) 
Christian, belief in a restoration of the natural Isr. to the posi¬ 
tion of a world-sulxluing kingdom (of. Ac l 8 ) succeeds tho idea 
of the kingdom of God as Christ Himself conceived it, i.e. the 
universal rulo of Christian principles, a cosmopolitan instead 
of a national conception. 

(b) The Church and the Kingdom (of Heaven) of God.— The 

fundamental conception underlying the various meanings of 
tho kingdom of God is that of tho Kingship (patmktU) of God 
or Christ. 13 xtrtXtU in Greek was a word with a wider range of 
significance than we generally attach to the Eng. word ‘king¬ 
dom,’ and the shades of meaning which it bore determine also 
the different conceptions of the kingdom of heaven. We havo 
thus («) tho abstract sense of i.e. those moral and 

spiritual qualities which are in consonance with the will of 
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God. It is thus that St. Paul says, ‘the kingdom of God is . . 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost* (Ro 1417) ; 
or that Christ compares it to the hid treasure and the pearl of 
great price (Mt or that He savs, ‘Seek ye first his 

kingdom and his righteousness’ (Mt (P*\ Lk 12* 1 ). ‘The k. 
of God is within you’ (Lk 1721). It is probably also used in this 
sense in the expressions, 'the giad tidings (or the gospel) of 
the kingdom’ (Mt 4'^, Lk 8 1 etc.), ‘to preach the kingdom* 
(Lk 443, Ac 2028 etc.). ( ,3 ) In a concrete sense the establishing 
of such a rule considered as an event. We have here two 
points of view from which such an ovent might be considered. 
(1) As soon as Christ’s teaching found disciples, the kingdom 
was already established ; or if we regard tho miraculous power 
of ChriBt over nature, wo might say with Him, ‘if I by the 
spirit of God cast out devils, tmen is the k. of God come upon 
you' (Mt 12 28 , cf. Lk II 20 ). From tho point of view of the 
kingdom already established, it is compared to the rapid growth 
of a mustard tree (Mt i:j3l.32) f or leaven spreading through 
meal (ib. 33). ( 2 ) A future establishment of the kingdom. This 
idea is especially connected with the second coming of Christ 
‘ with the angels of his power, in flaming fire* (2 Th 1 «, cf. 
ib. 8 . & 10 ), the establishment of tho kingdom in power (cf. 
Mt 3 2 6 10 , Lk 17 20 , 1 Co 15* r >0-04). A third but rare use is (3) the 
present rule of God in heaven (2Ti 4 18 , cf. Lk 2342.43, j n lyM). 
(y) BxfiXiim m sphere of rule, not so much local, as in the 
prevailing use of ‘kingdom , 1 but in the sense of the society or 
community over which the rule extends. This meaning has 
also two variations corresponding to tho first two meanings 
of ($). They aro ( 1 ) tho actual society of professing Christians, 
including good and bad members: so in Parables of the Tares 
Mt 1324 - 30 ), the Draw-net (ib. 47 oo) t an<l tho Wedding Garment 
16 . 22 11S ), but alw'ays with a reference to ( 2 ) the blessed society 
of those who are admitted to the kingdom at the second coming, 
when it is established with powor in its perfection. As the 
society of tho blessed, to be rejected from which is eternal 
misery, its membership is the reward of faithful service; cf. 
the expressions, ‘Theirs is the k. of heaven’ (Mt 6 a - 10 , of. 
Lk 620), ‘ to enter into, to inherit the k.’ (Mt 5 2 0 , Ac 14 aa , 
Gal 621, Col l ia , and many other places). 

Of these meanings ixxkw'ct coincides only with the last. It 
does not per se connote any moral or spiritual qualities, e.g. we 
would not Hay, ‘The Church is righteousness and peace and 
loy,' etc. Nor could we use the word i xxXnrix of an event. It 
is properly a collective 1 - noun, denoting the people of God. Even 
when it is spoken of ideally or as a person, the fundamental 
meaning is still that of God’s folk.* Tho ‘kingdom of God’ 
is then a very much wider conception than ‘Church.’ Where 
the two occur side by side (Mt 16 1M ), the ‘kingdom’ appears 
os the future and heavenly counterpart of the Church. The 
‘bindings’ and ‘loosings’ of the latter shall be counted valid 
in the former ; cf. the words * on earth ’ ( = Church), * in heaven ’ 
(= kingdom), ib. 18‘«, cf. Jn 2023. 

II. The Actual CnuRCH is the society of 
Christians, or a part of it. 

(A) Membership. —The necessary qualifications 

for membership were repentance of former sins and 
submission to baptism in the name of Jesus Christ 
(Ac 2 38 ), which carried with it the demand of faith 
in Christ. The privileges of membership acquired 
at baptism were : (1) The Christian became recon¬ 
ciled with God through appropriating to himself 
Christ’s satisfaction for sin (Bo 5 10 (l 4 * 7 . Col l 2i -‘- 2 ). 
His past life of sin no longer stood against him in 
his account with God. Ho was justified. (2) Ho 
was sanctified, and henceforth was called ‘ holy ’ 
(tiyios), because he belonged to God by the conse¬ 
cration of baptism (1 Co (3 11 ). (3) He received the 

gift of the Holy Ghost (Ac 2 :w ) as a supernatural 
power within him. (4) Ho was admitted to the com¬ 
mon life and sacraments of the Christian brother¬ 
hood. On his part, in turn, he was bound, so far 
as he could, to live up to tho high standard of 
that life, * to put on the new man, which after God 
hath been created in righteousness and holiness of 
truth’ (Eph 4 24 ). 

( B) The Life of the Church. —The new life, to 
which the convert was introduced by his baptism, 
was the practical expression of the relation in 
which he stood to God as a member of His ‘people.’ 
His life was henceforth given lip to tho service of 
God. And that service was tho worship of God 
in the public gatherings of worship and in the 
holiness of his private life. So we may consider 
the life of the Church under these two aspects: 
(1) the public worship, (2) the Christian conduct. 

* He 1223 nctvriyvpu xxi ixxXvurix *pa»rorox*H is not to the point 
os an instance of a distinctively Christian usage of IxxXvurix. 
It is plain from the connexion with xx*v,yCpu that ixxXtjax is 
used here in a quite general meaning, ‘ assembly,’ without refer¬ 
ence to Its technical Christian significance. 


i. The Public Worship . 

This subject divides itself into two branches : (1) 
Occasional ceremonies. These were tho rites of 
baptism and ordination. We hear nothing of special 
forms of service in connexion with marriage or 
burial. (2) Ordinary services. These were also of 
two kinds : («) a public (i.c. not conlincd to Chris¬ 
tians) service, which was of a didactic (‘ edification,’ 
1 Co 14 26 ) and missionary character; ( b ) the 
‘breaking of the bread,’ a private ( i.e . confined 
to Christians) act of worship. 

(1) Occasional Ceremonies.— (a) Baptism was the 
rite by which the convert was formally admitted 
as a member of the Church (Ac 2 11 * 4J ). It was 
therefore (Mt 28 19 ) to be administered to every 
Christian without exception. St. Haul always 
takes it for granted that his hearers have been 
baptized {e.g. Ac 19 s , Bo G 3 , Col 2 11 * n ). It is indeed 
regarded as necessary for salvation that a man 
should have undergone this ceremony (Jn 3 5 ), which 
saves tho Christian as the ark saved Noah (l l* 
3 20 - 21 ). At the same time, it is never regarded as 
a merely mechanical means of salvation, but is 
contrasted with circumcision by its spiritual 
significance (Col 2 11 * 12 ), and the subjective element 
{i.e. faith and a good conscience) is insisted upon 
as the necessary accompaniment of the ceremonial 
act, if the receiver would obtain its advantages 
(1P3 21 ). The ritual of baptism consisted of an 
immersion of the baptized person in water (Mt 3 ia , 
Mk l 10 , Ac 8 38 ). The baptizer accompanied the act 
with the formula ‘in the name of Jesus Christ’ 
(Ac 2 s8 8 16 10 48 19 5 , cf. Ja 2 7 ), or more fully ‘ in the 
name of tho Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost’ (Mt 28 lu , Didache 7). No limitations are 
expressly mentioned in NT which forbid us to 
suppose that the right to baptize did not belong to 
every Christian, but as a matter of fact we find no 
instances of persons baptizing except those with 
some sort of recognized position of authority. Our 
Lord (Jn 4 2 ) and the apostles (Ac 10 48 , l Co l 17 ) 
generally avoided baptizing in person, and relegated 
the duty to helpers and assistants. See Baptism. 

{b) Ordination .—Every Christian had a charisma 
( = gift, talent), the nature and degree of which 
determined his position and duties in the com¬ 
munity. But while the charisma in most cases is 
considered as coming direct from the Holy Ghost 
to the individual at tho time of or after his 
baptism, without any further human agency, in 
some instances a charisma was bestowed through 
the ‘laying on of hands.’ The ‘laying on of hands’ 
in OT was the symbolic act of conveying a gift (as 
in blessing Gn 48 14 , appointing to office Nu 27 23 ) or 
a curse (as the scapegoat Lv 1G 21 ). In the case of 
our Lord the ‘laying on of hands’ was especially 
attached to the miracles of healing {e.g. Mt 9‘ 8 , 
Mk 5 23 etc.), and He left to His disciples the power 
of healing through the same act (Mk 1G 18 ). In the 
apostolic ago it is also found in connexion with 
healing (Ac 9 12,17 28 8 ). It thus had tho significance 
of a miraculous power. In tho passages where it 
is mentioned as an accompanying or supplementary 
ceremony to baptism, the miraculous gift of the 
Holy Ghost attends its employment (cf. Ac 8 18 did, 
i.e. the ‘ laying on of hands’ is the instrument by 
which the Holy Ghost was given in this instance), 
and is contrasted with the ordinary gift of the 
Holy Ghost through baptism. So, too, when a 
man was to be ‘set apart’ for a particular work, 
lie receives a special ‘gift’ for its performance 
through the ‘ laying on of hands.’ This is especially 
mentioned of the Seven (Ac 6 8 ), the mission of 
Barnabas and Saul (Ac 13 3 ), and the work of 
Timothy at Ephesus (1 Ti 4 14 ,2 Ti l fl ), and it appears 
in the Pastoral Epp. as the regular form of ordain¬ 
ing a bishop or deacon (l Ti 5~~). It was accom- 
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anic«l by prayer (Ac 6 s 13 3 ) and fasting (13 3 ). We 
nd the ‘ laying on of hands ’ performed >>y apostles 
(Ac 6 8 8 17 11 )°, 2 Ti 1°), by an ordinary tiisciple at 
the command of the Holy Cl host (Ac ( J 12, 17 ), by the 
prophets and teachers at Antioch under similar 
circumstances (ib. 13 3 ), by the presbytery at 
Ephesus (1 Ti 4 14 ). 

(2) The Regular Worship, —We turn now to the 
regular services of the eaily Christian Church. 
At the lirst the community met for the purpose of 
worship daily (Ac l 14 2 48 ), and we lind no intimation 
or allusion that any day was marked with more 
solemnity than the others. But at a later period 
the ‘ first day of the week ’ is singled out from the 
rest and observed with especial honour. The first 
occasion on which we meet with this is in 1 Co lfi a 
‘upon the first day of the week let each one of you 
lay by him in store’ his contribution to the collec¬ 
tion. Then Ac 20 7 we notice the disciples of Troas 
gathered together on the first day of the week to 
break bread. By themselves these two instances 
could not be pressed. But in Rev l 10 there is a 
mention of ‘ the Lord’s day,’ rfi Kupiasg hplpQ, which 
appears as Kvpiax 77 Kvplov in the Didache 14 1 , and as 
Kvpia.K'fi simply in Ignatius (ad Mag. ix. 1). These 
all hang together with the fact recorded by all the 
evangelists that on the first day of the week Christ 
rose from the dead (Mt 28 1 , Mk 16‘ J , Lk 24 1 , Jn 
20 1 ). The resurrection of Christ was the foundation 
of Christian hope (l Co 15 17 * lt, ) l and therefore the 
day of the resurrection was par excellence the 
Lord’s day (see Ignatius, loc. cit ., En. Bam. 15), 
and when it became impracticable for tlie ‘ breaking 
of the bread ’ to be celebrated daily, it was cele¬ 
brated with careful regularity on this day (Did. 14 1 ; 
Pliny, Epp. x. 9G, ‘ stato die convenire ’). To what 

f ireciso date this practice goes back in Christian 
listory we cannot say. St. Paul (Ro 14 5 ) speaks 
of those who esteem one day above another, and 
those who esteem every day alike, but he is here 
robably referring to the Jewish Sabbath. The 
ewish Christians themselves observed theSabbath, 
and some attempted to force its observance upon 
the Gentiles (Gal 4 10 , Col 2 W ). But the Sabbath 
and method of its observance are especially dis¬ 
tinguished from the Lord’s day [cf. tgn. loc. cit. 

‘ no longer sabbatizing (aaftftarltovres), but living 
according to the Lord’s day,’ and Ep. Barn. loc. cit. 
Sabbaths are not pleasing to God, ‘ therefore we 
observe the eighth clay for rejoicing ’]. On the early 
history of the Christian Sunday, see esp. T. Zalin, 
Skizzen aus dem Leben dcr alien Kirche, cap. vi. 

Of the existence of yearly festivals we nave no 
intimation at all in NT. The Jewish Christians 
still observed the Jewish feasts (Ac 2 1 20 18 , 1 Co 
16 8 ). There is no allusion in 1 Co 5 7,8 (‘ Our pass- 
over also hath been sacrificed, even Christ, where¬ 
fore let us keep the feast,’ etc.) to the observance 
of Easter. The context shows that the apostle is 
not speaking literally. The starting-point of his 
theme is the comparison of the Church to a ‘ now 
lump* from which the old leaven has been purged 
out. ‘We, too,’ he says, ‘as well as the Jews, 
have a Passover lamb; therefore let us keep the 
feast . . . with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.’ His imagery is borrowed from the 
distinctively Jewish passover, but the lesson drawn 
applies to the whole Christian life, not to any 
special occasion —loprdfapzv is rather * keep festival ’ 
than ‘keep the feast.’ It is noticeable, however, 
that in the later Paschal controversy both parties 
referred to apostolic usage (see Eus. I1E v. 23, 24), 
in view of wnich we are not justified in drawing 
an argument from silence against the apostolic 
foundation of the Easter festival, and the exact 
date of its institution must be left an open 
question. 

In 1 Co we find that St. Paul presents to us a 


pieturo of two kind* of Christian worship. In ch. 
14 is described a meeting whose chief aim is mutual 
edification; in ll 1734 one of a very dillcrenf char¬ 
acter and ceremonial, the purpose of which is to 
‘ eat the Lord’s Supper ’ (KvpiaKbv Seivvov). In the 
same way two kinds of religious observance are 
distinguished in the account of the primitive Church 
(Ac 2 42 ), ‘the breaking of bread and the prayers.’ 
It is not quite certain whether rah wpoaevxah here 
refers to the public prayers in the temple which 
the Christians attended (e.g. 3 >), or to the meetings 
of the community ; but as the writer is describing 
the salient elements distinctive of the Christum 
life, the latter has a slight balance in its favour. 
In any case there is abundant evidence (e.g. Ac l 14 
2 4, 48 *4- 1,K 31 etc.) that the Christians at this time 
held assemblies for worship distinct from the 
‘ breaking of the bread.’ 

This distinctively Christian worship was not 
held to take the place of the temple services, which 
were attended wuth scrupulous regularity (Ac 3 1 ). 
Neither—and this, of course, refers not only to the 
first days of Christianity -did it take the place of 
individual private prayer (cf. Ac 10 *’ lli-’, Kph 6 1H , 
l’h l 4 ). 

(ft) The public service.—The purpose of this 
service was before all things edification, and this not 
only for those who were already believers, but also 
for unbelievers. It had, then, a missionary aspect, 
and for this purpose was made as public and open 
as possible. At Jems, it took place especially in 
the temple as long as this w r as permitted (Ac 2 ’ 18 3 ]1 
5 ,a )» or in some public place (Ac 2 4 , cf. 8 ). Un¬ 
believers were welcome to attend and listen (1 Co 
14“ 3 ). Every Christian had received the Holy 
Ghost and a ‘gift’ as the ‘manifestation of the 
Spirit’ within him (see 1 Co I2 7ff *). Whatever was 
the gift he possessed, he was bound to put it at the 
service of the community and use it in harmonious 
working with the whole (i&. latt *). But if we look 
through the lists of gifts in Ro 12 8fr *, 1 Co 12 fl,r * we 
see that there are some (c.q. miracles, healings) 
which would not qualify their possessors to contri¬ 
bute to the worship of the community. So we find 
a distinction drawn in 1 P 4 10 * 11 between the gifts 
of speaking and the gifts of ministering (diasorcTv~ 
contributing by personal help or offerings to the 
common support). To the former it fell to take 
part in the public worship. St. Paul mentions 
(1 Co 14 28 ) as constituent elements of this service 1 a 
psalm,’ ‘ a teaching,’ ‘ a revelation,’ ‘ a longue,’ ‘ an 
interpretation.’ The division is not a rigid one: 
a ‘ psalm ’ might be also a ‘ tongue ’ (cf. ib. lb ). Nor 
is the enumeration exhaustive; prayer is not in¬ 
cluded, though it formed an integral part of the 
servieo (cf. II 4 ). We may then, perhaps, divide as 
follows : (a) teaching, (ft) prayer, ( 7 ) praise. 

(*) Teaching. —We are only considering here the place 
occupied by teaching in the services. We must treat later of 
the wider question of teaching in general. A discourse formed 
part of the service in the Jewish synagogue where it was con¬ 
nected with the reading of an appointed portion of the OT 
Scriptures (Lk 4- ,),r -, Ac 13*5; see Vitringa, de Syn. Vet. I’k. hi. 
pt. i. c. 6, pt. ii. c. 12 ; Sehiirer, UJ P , § 27). Wu have several 
instances of discourses in tho Christian services (e.g. Ac 207 ,r ) f 
and there is no doubt the ‘teaching’ in these assemblies took 
the form of one or more discourses. Hut the question of public 
reading is not quito so obvkms. It is, however, on d prion 
grounds quite probable in itself, and is supported by certain 
supposed allusions in NT. Thus Timothy is told (1 Ti 4 J #) to 
‘give heed to reading, to exhortation, and to teaching’; and the 
writer of the Apoc. alludes to the arrangements for the public 
reading of his hook (R,cv V<, ef. Col 4 1C ). Somewhat later there 
arose a separate office called that of the 1 reader,’ whose duty it 
was to read in the public services (see Ilarnack, Die sog. a pout. 
Kirchcnordnung , ‘Texte u. Uut.’ fid. ii. Tift. C). 

(0) Prayer was made standing (Mk ll^or kneeling(Ae 20^21°) 
with uplifted hands (1 Ti 2 8 ). Even if the words of the prayer 
were uttered hv one person only, the prayer was regarded os 
that of the whole congregation. Thus 111 Ac a 24 ^ 0 the prayer is 
given verbally, but is ascribed to the whole assembly luolK/jutlt* 
Mpt** ipeuvr,* trpot rov 0i«v xad tTxov. We must not press this too 
literally, as if all actually spoke In tho words given. It may 
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mean that they followed it, and by their ‘amen’ at the end 
identified themselves with the speaker; or perhaps they 
repeated his words audibly after him ; of. Ac ra<nv Huron 

xpotr-wfaTo. All prayer did not, however, consist oi definite 
language. The indistinguishable * glossolalia’ comprised pia>or 
as well as praise (1 Co 14 14 ), and such 4 prayer with the spirit’ 
was incomprehensible, both to the speaker and to the hearers, 
unless it wore interpreted by one who had the gift of interpret¬ 
ing tongues. The object of the prayers would vary with the 
occasion. The necessity of the moment supplied the Church 
with fho material for its daily supplications (cf. Ac 12 s ). We 
find, however, in addition to those occasional topics, injunctions 
to establish certain prayers as a permanent part of the worship. 
Such were prayers for the advanco of tho gospel preaching 
through the apostlo (Ito 1 Kph 0 1H , Col 4 s , 2 Th Id, cf. 1 Th M7, 

lie 1 3 1H ); prayers for the civil rulers and all men (l Ti 2 1 ); prayers 
for erring in«mbers(Ju, b ltl , 1 Jn 6*0). But no special form of prayer 
is laid dow r n to be followed. Of a formulated liturgy of prayer wo 
find as yet no signs, but thero are expressions in NT which bear 
the appearance of more or less stereotyped formuho. Such are 
especially (1) the form of salutation, 4 Oraco to you (and mercy) 
and peace from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
which occurs with variations in the opening of all the Paulino 
F.pp., and also of 1 P, 2 P, 2 Jn, Jude, and Ilev : (2) the bene¬ 
dictions, ‘Tho God of peace ho with you’ (ito ]. r vW), 4 tire grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ he with you’ ( ib . HP'), or the much 
fuller form, 1 the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, ho with you all' 
(2 Co 13 14 ). These occur also in similar form at tho close of all 
the Pauline Epp., He, 1 P, and Ilev. The form of these opening 
and concluding prayers is in all cases so much alike, that it may 
very well represent the prayers of salutation and benediction 
with which the services were begun and finished, differing 
verbally in different churches, lmt agreeing m the main. Their 
liturgical aspect in NT is heightened by tho frequent addition 
of * amen ’ {e.g. Ito 11V W , Gal G IH ). Tho long prayer with which 
Clement of Homo concludes his Ep. to the Cor., and the set 
forms of prayer given m the Didache (ohs. ( J, 10), have a strong 
affinity with Jewish prayers, which suggests that tho Church 
may have for some time used forms of public prayer borrowed 
from these sources. 

It is remarkable that, except in the Gospels, we hear nothing 
in NT of the Lord’s Prayer. It is not quoted at all, nor can 
we find instances in NT language which can ho said to contain 
any distinct reminiscences of it. But in tho Didache ( ch. 8) the 
Christian is commanded to repeat Urn Lord’s Prayer three times 
daily, which proves how universal its use became in the nub- 
apostolic age. 

(y) ]'raise, i.e. the giving of thanks tho act of 

blessing {si\eytiv\ of praising (a’m»), or of glorifying (boix^ut) 
God. Like prayer, it could be expressed in ordinary languago, 
or in .the ‘tongue’ (lCol4‘i). (Sec Tongues.) From its more 
emotional character, it lent itself more to tho latter than was 
the case with prayer. Examples of praise are to bo found in 
the doxologies which occur with great frequency in the Epistles, 
e.g. Ito 9 3 10®, Gal l», Kph 3®, Ph 4«", lTi in, *2 Ti 4»», He 1321, 
IP 4 J1 fill, 2 P 3 is, ilev l (i . These, again, aro given a litur¬ 
gical form by the ‘Amen’ which almost invariably follows, hut 
the language is not so stereotyped as in the cose of the saluta¬ 
tions and benedictions. We see also in sublime outbursts of 
praise, such as Ito lt^Hf. or the hymns of the Apoo. {e.g. Ilev 4 11 
1117 15*i etc.), examples of praise in freer and less stereotyped 
form than in tho doxologies. We perceive in them the most 
intense religious emotion. Language of so Buhlimo and ecstatic 
strain easily passed into tho form of song. The singing of a 

4 psalm’or ‘hymn’ by a member of tho congregation was the 
form which the giving of praise frequently took (Ac lfi- 3 , 1 Co 
14 13 2G | Kph £»*'■', Col jh', Ja Specimens of these extempore 

hymns are preserved in Lk 1 or in Hov {Inc. cit.). Possibly, too, 
in rhythmic passages such us 1 Ti Itev lf>3.4 are preserved 

fragments of hymns sung by the whole congregation together. 
As in the case of prayer, the congregation made tho ascription 
of praiso a corporate act bv saying 4 Amen ’ at the close (1 Co 
I4'«\ Itcv . r )H 191). 

The forms in which tho teaching or prayer or praise might bo 
delivered were three. From the prophet it came as a direct 
revelation from God, with all tho force of a verbally inspired 
message, expressed in ordinary language, and therefore needing 
no explanation of its meaning. From the speaker in a tongue 
also it came as an ‘inspired* uttcranco (Ac 2 4 ‘to apeak with 
other tongues as the Spirit gavo them utterance’), but the lan¬ 
guage was incomprehensible to the hearers, and to the speaker 
himself, unless they possessed a further gift, viz. tho power to 
interpret tongues (seo 1 Co 14). From tho others it did not 
come as an inspired utterance, but the teacher spoke with 
greater weight and authority, as one who had received, in a 
special degree, the ‘gift of teaching’ from the Holy Ghost. 
Tho ‘teacher,’ by virtue of his gift, ranked higher than the 
‘speaker in a tongue.’ Ho stood next to tho apostles and 
prophets in the divinely appointed order of tho Church 
(1 Co 12»). 

To the necessity which St. Patti felt of correcting certain 
abuses in the Cor. services we aro indebted for an interesting 
picture of these meetings (1 Co 1420 35). j n their eagerness to 
oxerciso the gifts of which thoy were conscious, the Cor. Chris¬ 
tians had made their services scenes of confusion. Members 
did not wait for one another to finish speaking. If a prophet 
received a 4 revelation,’ ho stood up at once and delivered it 
while another was still speaking. Again, both tho prophets and 
the 'speakers in a tongue’ had allowed their enthusiasm to lead 
them to excess. The prophet unconsciously added a subjective 

element to his message,' Tho ‘speaker in a tongue’ indulged 
his zeal without troubling whether the others understood wnat 
ho meant. To prevent this confusion, the apostle lays down 
tho following checks : (J) Not more than one to speak at a time ; 
each must wait his tuijn. (2) Tho ono who is speaking to stop 
it he perceives another waiting to deliver a ‘ revelation. (3) The 

4 speaker in tongues' is pot allowed to speak unless an interpreter 
ho present. (4) The 4 revelation ’ of the prophet is to be checked 
by those who possess the gift of ‘ discerning spirits ’ ( hioucpirn 
rviv/x«r<wv, cf. L2 i0 ). St. Paul does not mention a president in 
tho meetings, and he addresses himself directly to tho congrega¬ 
tion, as if everything were to be decided at their discretion. 
But it is almost impossible to suppose that there was no one to 
direct and manage the gathering, e.g. to appoint the time of 
mooting, to declare the opening and closing of the service, etc. 
There is no doubt that work of this kind is included in the 
labour of those ‘presidents’ described in 1 Th & 1 ’ 2 , though we 
cannot go tho length of saying that i» K vpi* is a special allusion 
to these services. 

Women were present at the services, and contributed to the 
worship (1 Co 11 s , cf. Ac 219). st. Paul directs that they shall 
keep their hoods covered during worship, while the man shall 
pray with uncove ed head (1 Co ll 4 - 3 ). Both at Corinth 
(1 Co 14 34 ) an/'^C Aphesus (1 Ti 2*1-12) h e forbids women to 
take an activjj ^n the services, and the general languago in 

which he sp ^ at ftws that lie enforced the same rule in all his 
churches. ° part it 
sliof ‘ 

(b) Tin wfking of bread .’— The expression i) 

xXdcrts rod i% #in Ac ‘i 4a refers to something more 
than an insT^ition of common meals. It is indeed 
doubtful, in the light of 0 1, a , whether a system of 
universal common meals existed at all. But in 
any case the double repetition of tho article tj fcXdtr is 
rou dprov would he strange unless the term were 
technical, and referred to a speeial breaking of a 
special bread. And such we find to be the case in 

1 Co l() w , where the expression ‘ the bread which 
we break’ refers to a religious act, and in 11*°, 
where the eating of the broad forms part of an act 
of worship called ‘ eating the Lord's Supper,’ and 
its signilicaneo is to ‘proclaim the Lord’s death 
till he come ’ (lb. From tho action of Christ at 

the institution of th is sacrament, the technical 
name by which it became known was * t he break¬ 
ing of the bread.’ Tho expression occurs some¬ 
times without the article (e.g. Ac 2() 7 , Didache 
14 l ), where there can be no doubt as to its technical 
use. In some places (e.g. Ac *27“) it may refer 

to an ordinary meal. ’The only oilier name which 
is given to it m NT is the Lord’s Supper, l Co IP 0 , 
which refers, however, to the whole meal of which 
the x\d<riy too dprov was the central act. As early, 
however, as tho Didache (9 5 ) the word ei/xaparrla is 
used to express tho same thing (cf. also Ign. ad 
Smynt. ch. 7). 

By its nature thin service was of a much more private char¬ 
acter than the other. It was not held in public, with free 
admission for non-members, hut restricted to baptized Chris¬ 
tians ( Didache O'* ‘ Let none eat or drink of your Eucharist save 
those who are baptized in the name of the Lord’). It was tho 
secrecy with which the Christians shrouded tho Eucharist that 
gave rise to the absurd accusations which were popularly 
brought against them. At the same time, it seems, when pos¬ 
sible, to have been made the occasion of a general meeting of 
tho whole. Church, rich and pour (Ac 20 7 , l Co Ills. Vi.S3), 

The 4 breaking of bread’ originally took place daily (2461. In 
tho Didache, however, it is unjoined weekly, on tho Lord r B day 
(cf. also Ac 2 U", i (jo 10‘ 2 ). It was hold in tho evening, as on the 
occasion of its institution (cf. Ac 20 ”u. ant i the word 
( = evening meal) in 1 Co 1120 - 21 ). The whole ceremony was 
a 'remembrance' of the last supper which Christ ate with His 
disciples before His death. It was therefore made a common 
meal, of which the ‘ breaking of the bread' and the ‘ drinking of 
the cup’ were a part (cf. 1 Co 1120 ir. f Didache 10 1 /mr* b'i re i/*- 
rkfio-Orivxi). To this common meal each brought his share. Chry¬ 
sostom (Horn. 27 in l Co 11, § l)says that in place of the original 
community of goods the Christians ‘observed common meals on 
appointed dajs, and having gathered together after sharing the 
niysterios, they partook of a common feast, the rich bringing 
the viands, and the poor, who had nothing, being invited by 
them, and all feasting together.’ The uspect of the meal os 
an act of love on the part of the rich is supported by the 
words *«T*/<7^uy*Ti revs i ixotracs in l Co 1122, which mean the 
poor generally, not those who have not houses. Tho common 
meal was called the ‘love-feast’ (xydxy, found in NT only in 
Jude 12. Tho right reading in 2P2 13 is probably awxretn WH, 
not ttyx-rms). Though at first occurring at the same time as 
the ‘breaking of bread,’ which formed part of it, the two were 
afterwards separated, and the Eucharist held in the early 
morning, while the Agap© still took place in the evening; so 
first in Pliny, Epp. x. 96. See Llghtfoot, Ignatius t ii. 312. 
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St. Paul gives us a picture of this act of worship as it was 
celebrated in Corinth at the time, which we can supplement by 
other hints in NT. A discourse preceded it in Ac 20?- 11 , but it 
is clear that this was not the case in Corinth, for tho apostle 
complains that each ono, as he arrived, at onco ate up the food 
he had brought with him, without waiting for the rest (1 Co 
H 21 . jw). During the meal came the formal ‘ breaking of bread ’ 
(of. 1 Co 10 16 ), probably with a prayer of thanks (cf. iu£*^<rTt$ra* 
in the accounts of tho institution by Christ, and tho prayer of 
thanks in the Did. !)‘ 2 ). All present then partook of the bread 
thus consecrated (1 Co IV 26 ). Then perhaps after the meal (cf. 
ib. 2* ‘ after supper’) a cup containing wine (this is more prob¬ 
able than llarnack’a theory that water was used, of. Mt 20-*, 
Mk 1425, i Co 1121) W as 4 blessed’ (1 Co 10 1G ), and all drank from 
it (ll 26 ), The prayers of thanks (ii^a/jorr/a) by which the bread 
and wine were consecrated probably varied with the occasion. 
In tho Didache (ch. 9) formal prayers are prescribed, but the 
prophets present arc allowed to ‘give thanks’ (iv^a^-rTm) in 
words of their own choice (o <r» Oikovmv), 1U 6 . There is some 
doubt as to whether the bread or the wine came first in the 
order of service. In Lk 12 1 7ti'. (\VH), ] Co JO™, Did. 9, the 
blessing of the cup is placed before that of the bread. In all 
other places, however, the cup follows the bread, and this has 
always been the traditional order in the Christian Church. 

Litkiiatcrk.— On the early Christian services the following 
books may be consulted: Rothe, Dr Primordiis cultus sacri 
Christianorum , 1851; Abeken, Der Gottesdienst in der alien 
Kirche , 1853; Uarnack, Der ehrinti. (Jenieindeqottcsdienst, 
1854; Volz, ‘Untersueh. liber die Anfange des christl. Gottes- 
riienstcs,’ in SK vol. i. 1872; Jacoby, ‘Die constitutivcn 
Faktoren des apost. Gottesdicnstes,' in JDTh vol. xviii. 1873; 
Weizsacker, ‘Die Versammlungen der altesten Christengcmein- 
den,’ in JDTh, vol. xxi. 1870; Hcycrlen, ‘Der christl. Cultus 
iin ap. Zeitalter,’ in Xeitsch. fur 'Prakt. Theol. 1881; II. A. 
Kostlin, Gesch. des christl. Gottesdienstes, 1887; Jiilicher, Xur 
Gesch. der Abendmahlsfeier in der alten Kirche, 1892; F. 
Spitta, Zttr Gesch. u. Lift, den Urchristenthurns, Die vrchristl. 
Trad, iiber Urspruna and Sinn des Abendmahls, 1893. (For 
wider literature on Eucharist, see art. Lord’s Sufrisk.) The 
histories of the Apost. age usually contain chapters on this sub¬ 
ject. For these sec general literature ut the end. 

ii. The Christian little of Conduct. 

(1) The Christian in his Private Life .—By baptism 
tho Christian died to tho -world, and so the nega¬ 
tive, prohibitive, sphere of law had no longer any 
meaning for him (Bo (r\ Col 3 B ' 12 , cf. Gal 2 1 ® 5 21 )- 
His life was consecrated to Christ (Ko 12 1 ' 2 ), who is 
its goal (Bo 14\ Ph l 21 ), its example (Ph 2 B , 1 P 
2 21 * 24 ), and the source of its spiritual strength (Jn 
6 13 , 2 Co 12 J \ Eph 4 10 ). IIis body is the sacred 
temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6^), a member of 
Christ {ib. 1B ), and therefore personal holiness and 
purify are his natural condition. Tho near ex¬ 
pectation of the second coming of Christ led to two 

radical results: {a) a holy enthusiasm which 

uoyed him up under every trial with the con¬ 
sciousness that the present evils were only transi¬ 
tory (Ko 8 18,23 , 2 Co l 22 Epli l 14 4 80 ), and would 
he succeeded by a glorious future (Ko G 8 , 1 Co 15 B3 , 
Col 3 3,r ‘). Heath itself is welcomed as a quicker 
realization of this (Ph l 21 ). (b) A severe and stern 

discipline of self. Men waited in hourly expecta¬ 
tion of Christ’s appearance (ITli f> 3 , 1 Jn 2 18 ). It 
was then no time to give oneself up to feasting. 
Even marriage and family cares are regarded as 
competitors against the service of the Lord, which 
should absorb every thought and feeling (I Co 
7 84, M ). The Christian must he ever on his guard, 
watchful and vigilant, fasting (cf. Ac 13 3 14 23 , Did. 
7 4 -8 1 ), ever in arms against temptation (1 Th 5 8 , 
Eph G 10 ‘ 17 ), and pray without ceasing (1 Th f> 17 ). 
His mind is set on things above, not on things that 
are upon the earth (Col 3 2 ). But as he is on the 
earth he has to perform Ins human duties and to 
bring into all his relations with fellow-men prin¬ 
ciples in accord with this high and ideal life. 

(2) The Christian and his Fellow-Christians .— 
The central principle of Christian ethics is love, 
the practical expression of faith, irlans 5 l dydmjs 
ivepyovfxtvr] (Gal f> 6 ). Faith without works is dead, 
says St. James (2 26 ), and St. Paul is at one with 
him, for above faith he puts love (1 Co 13 18 , cf. i&. 2 ), 
and love does not exist apart from works of love 
(cf. 1 Jn 3 18 ). Love is the ‘ end of tho charge ’ (1 Ti 
l 8 ), the bond of perfection (Col 3 14 ). And this love 
was chiefly exercised towards the fellow-Christiau 


(Gal 6 10 ). The name of ‘the brethren,’ by which 
the Christians denoted their fellow-believers, was 
especially significant. It implies descent from a 
common ancestor, membership in the same family, 
and was used among the .Jews to denote their 
fellow-countrymen, the ‘sons of Israel ’ [e.<j. Ex 2 11 , 
l)t 18 1B , Ac 2 37 3 17 ). So when applied by Christians 
to one another it introduced tho idea of a tie as 
strong as that of blood relationship binding them 
to one another. The love of the brethren (0i\a- 
de\<pLa t lie 13 1 ) manifests itself in a spirit of humility, 
gentleness, and kindness to all (Gal £r 2 etc.), m 
obedience and gratitude towards the workers and 
rulers in the Church (ICo 1G J(J , 1 Th f> 12 , He 13 17 ), 
forbearance of tho stronger towards the weaker 
(Ko 15 1 , 1 Co 1U 33 , 1 Th 5 U ), charity to the poor (Ko 
12 8 , 1 Ti G 18 , He 13 16 , 1 Jn 3 17 ), compassion and help 
to the suffering and helpless (lie 13 3 , Ja 1 J7 ), and 
hospitality to a11 who need it (Ko 12 13 , 1 Ti 5 10 , He 
13 2 , 1 P 4'*). By the strength of this Christian love 
is realized the truth of the gospel, that all out¬ 
ward distinctions of rank, nation, and sex are 
abolished in the common participation of member¬ 
ship in Christ (Gal 3 28 , Col 3 n ). At the same time, 
it is important to remember that even within the 
Christian community concrete social reforms were 
not aimed at, except so far as was demanded by 
the new morality. In the expectation of the second 
coming, social and political questions were matters 
of secondary importance. The general principle 
of St. Paul was that a man should stay in the 
position in which the ‘call’ of God was received 
(1 Co 7 18 ), and work truly and honestly in that 
position (1 Tli 4 U , 2Th 3 1 "’ 12 ) until the Lord came. 
So the relations of rich and poor still remain, hut 
are softened by the duty of charity ; slavery is not 
abolished (Eph G r ’* u , Col J 22 -^, 1 TiG 2 , Philem), hut 
its sting withdrawn by the proclamation of a higher 
equality ; the current view of woman’s position is 
accepted (1 Co ll 3,7 ' 10 , 1 Ti 2 ll,r *), but toned down 
by the same truth (cf. 1 P 3 7 ). In regard to 
marriage, indeed, new principles were introduced 
which the laxity of heathen and even Jewish views 
made necessary on moral grounds. St. Paul (l Co 
7) in view of the second coming discourages the 
unmarried from seeking marriage, in accordance 
with his general principle, ‘let each man wherein 
he was called, therein abide with God’ (v. 24 ). But 
he condemns those who would forbid marriage on 
ascetic grounds (1 Ti 4 3 ; cf. the same teaching in 
He 13 4 ), and sanctifies the relation of man and 
wife by comparing it with that of Christ and His 
Church (Eph 5 32 ). The reform which Christianity- 
introduced was the sacred inviolability which it 
gave to the marriage bond by forbidding divorce 
(Mt HP, 1 Co 7 33 ). The question of remarriage, 
after the death of one party, is somewhat doubtful. 
The injunction as to bishops and deacons (1 Ti 
3 2, la , Tit 1 H ) that they should he the husbands of 
one wife, and to widows (1 Ti 5 3 ) that they should 
have hod one husband, were interpreted in the 2nd 
cent, as prohibitions against a second marriage. 
But this remarriage is lecommended in tho case of 
younger widows (1 Ti5 14 , cf. 1 Co 7 ;tl) ), which leaves 
the question doubtful. On the other hand, it is 
very unlikely that the apostle would speak in such 
moderate language if ho -were referring to bigamy. 

Tho natural result of this nobler conception of 
marriage was to quicken the sense of natural 
affection between husband and wife, parent and 
child (Eph 5 2 M> 4 , Col 3 18 * 21 etc.), and to establish 
those beautiful family relations which distinguish 
the Christian home. 

The chief difficulty in the way of mutual intercourse within 
the Church was tho traditional exclusiveness which the Jewish 
Christian brought with him into the Church. The exact relation 
of Jew and Gentile Christians was ono of the most perplexing 
problems of the apostolic age. St. Paul held with regard to 
his own relation to the law that. In the abstract, belief in Christ 
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made him frco (e.g. he says of himself, ‘ not being myself under 
[the principle ofj law,' 1 Co 9' 2,) ). Rut he rated far above this 
abstract claim to freedom, the love which he owed to his 
‘ brethren in the flesh,’ and so to the Jew he became as a Jew, 
and observed the commands of the law ( e.g . Ac 1S ,M HI' 2 * 1 
28 17 ), although he recognized that a man could be saved, not 
by the works of the law, but only by faith ; cf. Gal 2™. As 
regards the Gentile, however, the apostle of the Gentiles fought 
for tho freedom which he thought the Jew should abstain 
from claiming. Ilis position, that the Gentile should be free 
from circumcision and the law, was confirmed by the con¬ 
ference at Jerus., and at tho same time the further question 
of daily intercourse between Jew and Gentile was also settled. 
It was assumed, as a matter of course, that the two should 
mix freely and without restraint; but to lessen the offence 
which this Intercourse would give to Jewish instinctSj the 
Gontile was required to abstain from things offered to idols, 
from blood, and from things strangled. (These prohibitions 
were possibly conceived as ‘ concrete indications of a pure and 
true religion,’ and only indirectly as concessions to Judaism as 
they were specially reverenced by Jews. This explains tho 
perplexing addition ‘and from fornication.’ See Ilort, Jiulaiatic 
Christianity , pp. (58-7J.) Thus was established a modus vivendi 
tor those communities in which Jew and Gentile converts wero 
to be found together. It is too much to assume from Ja 2 2 
that in such communities tho Jews had their separate ‘syna¬ 
gogue,’ and lived apart. The author is writing from the stand¬ 
point of things os they were in his own church, i.e. where the 
community included only Jews who had formed themselves 
into a synagogue congregation. The incidents related in Gal 
2U-14 presuppose a close ami daily intercourse (especially in 
tho way of meals) between tho Jewish and Gentile communities. 
If St. Paul condemned ho strongly in this instance n reaction 
to the exclusiveness from which a break had been made, it is 
certain that he would not have encouraged the establishment 
of such a system in any of his own churches. Wo are therefore 
confident t hat in all Pauline churches the Jews, like the apostle, 
and even St. Peter himself (ef. Ac Iff 18 ll 3 ), did not refuse to 
mix with the Gentiles, even if to some extent the two did fall 
into separate congregations. And intercourse of any kind im¬ 
plied a mutual gi\c-and-tako. The Jew resigned his instinctive 
and traditional hatred of the Gentile and lived as a Gentile (iOmcvf 
{yv, Gal 2 14 ). The Gentile had to subordinate his yviiat to the 
principle of love (1 Co 8 1 ). that he might give no cause of 
stumbling to Jews. And there were grades between the pure 
Jew and the puro Gentile. The ‘proselyte of the gate' on 
becoming a Christian naturally felt an instinctive sense of 
obligation towards tho whole or parts of the law. 8t. Paul has 
in his mind, not only Jews, but the class of mfio/Mvot in Ro 14&. 
And Ho 14b' 2 , i (jo S 113 ufiJ&i must be understood generally 
without exclusive reference to Jew or proselyte. 

In the mixture of religions from which Christianity drew 
converts, there were many scruples, serious enough to tnose In 
whom they were ingrained from childhood, hut which might 
draw a Binile of contempt from tho man of ‘knowledge.’ St. 
Paul’s line of teaching is that their observance or non-observance 
is accidental, hut that the principle of love, which enjoins 
respect and forbearance towards them, is essential (see Ro 141& 47 , 
1 Co 8> 3 ). 

(3) The Christian and the World. —The earliest 
persecutions proceeded, not from the Romans, but 
from the Jews, either publicly, where they were 
allowed a measure of local authority ( c.g. Ac 4 1 ‘‘ a 
rp 7 tf. 91 . 2 Co ll” 4 ), or in tho way of private mal¬ 
treatment. The Jews succeeded in some instances 
in raising Centile mobs against their enemies ( e.g. 
Ac 9 ,43,r * 13 80 14 2 ). On rarer occasions the hatred 
of the Gentiles was aroused by personal losses 
occasioned through Christian teaching (Ac 16 ly,r * 
lyiutr.) Rut the Homan government and its re¬ 
sponsible representatives neither originated nor 
supported these persecutions. Its attitude was one 
of indifference {c.g. Callio in Ac IS 17 ) or active pro¬ 
tection (ef. mate's attitude Mt 27 18 ' 24 , the authori¬ 
ties at Thessaloniea Ac 17 y , Ephesus 19 38tT -, Jerus. 
2 l 32 23 ,7,K ). The Jewish accusation, that the Chris¬ 
tians were rebelling against the Romans and setting 
up another king, was never regarded seriously by 
the government (cf. Lk 23 2 , Jn IS 33 , Ac 17 7 ). On 
occasions of tumult, indeed, Christians were appre¬ 
hended as the apparent causes of disturbance, and 
treated with the lough-and-ieady method of Roman 
provincial justice (Ac 1 G 22 22^); hut this was a 
universal practice, and not confined to Christians. 
The period of official persecution did not begin till 
Nero opened it in G4. 80 the Church looked to the 

Roman government as a protector rather than a 
icrsecutor (cf. 2 Th 2 7 ). Those especially who were 
ortunate enough to possess the Roman citizenship 
found it a great safeguard against injustice (Ac 
16* 7 22 “ 26 10 * 11 ). These facts prepare us for the 


attitude of favour observed by Christian teachers 
towards the civil authorities, although they do not 
wholly account for it, since tho principles upon 
which civil obedience is enjoined are independent 
of personal like or dislike. ‘ The powers that he 
are ordained of God,’ says St. Paul (Ro 13 1 ). The 
Christians are exhorted to obey and respect them 
as the representatives of divine justice (Ro 13 1 ' 6 , 
Tit 3 1 , 1 P 2 13 * 17 ), to pray for them (1 Ti 2 2 ), to pay 
them tribute as their due ( Lk 2lP, Ro 13°- 7 ). 

From Pliny’s letter to Trajan (Epp. x. 96) wo 
find that the government regarded the Christian 
communities as clubs (hetwrite), and the Chris¬ 
tians acquiesced in this ollicial definition of their 
position. 

As regards the social and industrial world 
around them, the Christians did not cut them¬ 
selves off from their former ties to a greater 
extent than was necessary. The regulation of 
St. Paul was, that each should remain as he was 
until the Lord came. So the believing husband 
or wife is not to leave an unbelieving spouse 
(1 Co 7 12tu , cf. 1 P 3 l ). If the unbeliever depart, 
the believer is, however, not under bondage to 
follow. Rut this applies only to marriages con¬ 
tracted before the conversion of the one party. 
When this is not the case the believer is enjoined 
not to marry with an unbeliever (1 Co 7 3y ‘she 
is free to marry whom she will only in the Lord,’ 
i.e. a Christian husband, cf. 2 Co G 14 ). On the 
same grounds the slave is advised not to seek 
his freedom (1 Co 7 21 ), hut to do his duty to an 
unbelieving master as to a believer. Wo hear of 
Christians, too, carrying on their former profes¬ 
sions, e.g. physician (Col 4 11 ), tentmakers (Ac 18 3 ), 
soldiers (Ac ID 1 , Ph l 13 ), public ollicers (Ac 1G 33 , 
Ro 16 23 ), purple dyers (Ac 1 G 14 ), lawyer (Tit 3 13 ), 
and as traders generally (Ja 4 13 ). 

A difficult question was the extent to which a Christian 
should join in hoathen social gatherings. There was a danger 
in ho doing, not only because of the actual immorality con¬ 
nected with them (1 1’ 4 3 - *), but also on the grounds of tho 
ordinances against eating moat sacrificed to idols. St. Paul 
does not wish to cut his congregations entirely off from their 
former connexions (e.g. lCo6 40 ). He does not forbid them to 
accept an invitation to dine with a heathen (1 Co lO' 27 ), but 
leaves it to the individual judgment, ‘if ye are disposoa.’ In 
regard to tho scruple against tHiXcOvret, ho recommends tho 
Christian to eat what is given without aueBtion ; but if the fact 
be forced upon him that it is an itivholjurov, to refuso it for the 
sake of conscience and example (1 Co 10 ' 27 -™). We find that 
some of the advanced liberal party at Corinth even attended tho 
feasts in hoathen temples. This 8t. Faul forbids, not only as 
‘sinning against tho brethren and wounding their conscience 
when it is weak ’ (1 Co 8 1 ' 2 ), but also on the deeper ground that, 
in tho interpretation put upon it, it is really an act of idolatry 
(jib. At a later period it was made a general ground of 

complaint against the Christian that he held aloof from social 
gatherings (1P 4 4 ), 

In his contact with unbelievers tho Christian 
had to remember that the law of lovo extends to 
all men, although it found a greater outlet for 
its expression in the relation of Christian to 
Christiau (Mt e 44 * 43 , Ro 12 20 , Tit 3 2 ). Tho same 
principles of honesty and charity were, accord¬ 
ingly, to he observed also towards ‘ them which 
are without* (Ro 12 17 , Gal 6 10 , Col 4°, Ph 4 8 , 
l Th 3 12 4 12 ), even towards the persecutor (Ro 12 14 ), 
that thus the believers, by their life and conduct, 
might appeal to and touch the best conscience of 
the heathen world (1 Ti 3 7 , 1 P 2 12 ). 

(C) The single Community .—The first centre of 
the Christian community immediately after the 
ascension of Christ was the upper room in a 
house. Hither they returned immediately after 
larting from Christ to wait ‘ steadfastly in prayer * 
or tli© coming of the promised Holy Ghost (Ac 
l 13 * 18 ). Thus the Christian community was in its 
origin a house-congregation ; and when it outgrew 
tho limits of a single house, it did not form a 
‘synagogue* (such as those, e.g., in Ac 6 U ), but 
spread as a number of house-congregations (cf. /car’ 
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oUov , ib. S2 46 S 48 ). For their general assemblies and 
their missionary preaching the disciples were able 
to meet in the temple or its precincts (5 12, 20 * 4a ), 
but for their private worship they were divided 
into groups, the centre of each being the house¬ 
hold of a convert, who was able and willing to 
provide the necessary accommodation in his house. 
Thus the Church presented the aspect of a number 
of household groups. The same principle of di¬ 
vision was established in other places besides Jerus., 
as Christianity spread farther. It appears, e.g ., at 
Thessalonica (Ac 17 7 ), Troas (20 u ), Ephesus (20 20 ), 
Corinth (1 Co 1G 15 ), Colossi© (Philem a ), Laodiciea 
(Col 4 16 ), and in Rome (assuming that Ro 16 3 ‘ ltt is ' 
an integral part of the Epistle : see w. 6 - 14,13 rods 
ffi>v airroU dSeXfiovs). These house - congregations 
also bear the name of itocXyarLa (e.g. Ro 16°, 1 Co 
lG ly , Col 4 15 , Philem 2 ). The condition of the 
household in ancient society favoured this feature. 
The master of the house was its lord, and his 
conversion was generally followed by that of his 
family and dependants (e.g. Ac 10 24,48 16 33 IS 8 , 

1 Co l 1(i ). In this way the nucleus was at once 
formed for a house-congregation, and doubtless 
isolated converts attached themselves to the 
church in the house of a wealthier convert. 
The only passage in NT which seems to imply 
the existence of a church, i.e. a building set apart 
for purposes of worship, is Ja 2 2 ‘if there come 
into your synagogue,’ etc. In this passage we 
have a picture of a Christian place of worship, 
with seats of honour like the -irpuTOKadtdplai in 
Jewish synagogues. Apparently, then, by the 
time this Kp. was written, the Jewish Christians 
of Jerus. (for the writer speaks from the stand¬ 
point of the conditions in his own church) had 
formed themselves into a synagogue and built a 
place of meeting (cf. Ac G y 9 2 ). The ‘school of 
Tyrannus,’ in which St. Paul taught at Ephesus 
(Ac IIP), was, however, not of this kind. It did 
not supersede the house-congregations (20 20 , 1 Co 
lG iy ), but was used, as the context shows (v. 10 ), 
for the missionary preaching, which had hitherto 
taken place in the Jewish synagogues. 

The city - church was composed of a number 
of these house-churches, and it. grew by the addi¬ 
tion of new congregations. The first household 
which had received the apostle generally became 
the centre of these smaller groups. To its mem¬ 
bers, the lirst-fruits (uTrapxt) of the city, a special 
respect was due (l Co 1G I,,,1G ). It had been the 
home of the apostle during his visit, and, in conse¬ 
quence, the centre of guidance and direction. In 
some cases the prominence of some other member 
caused the centre of the community to shift from 
the original household; e.g. the house of Mary, 
the mother of Mark, was at first the centre of 
church life in Jerus. (Ac 12 12 ), but later (Ac 21 18 ) 
Janies’ house appears as the oflieial place of meet¬ 
ing. The whole community met together on occa¬ 
sions of necessity either at this central house or 
some other convenient place (e.g. Ac 15 30 21 1B , 

1 Co 6 4 , 1 Tli G 27 , Col 4 10 ). Thus, apparently, 
Gaius received the community in his house when 
they assembled to meet their apostle and founder 
(Ro 1G 23 ). The same community met on occasions 
for common worship (1 Co 14 2a ), though their num¬ 
bers do not allow us to suppose that this could 
always have been the case. For the purpose of 
worship the house must have been the unit. But 
for the purpose of direction and administration 
the unit was not the house- but the city-congrega¬ 
tion (cf. Ac 11® 13 l 20 28 ). So the apostle directs his 
letters to the church of the city, e.g. at Corinth 
(I Co l 1,2 ), because the city-church and not the 
house-chureli was the primary unit in the regula¬ 
tion of affairs. 

The Organization of the Community .—The writer 


of Ac sums up the distinctive elements of the new 
Christian life in the words (2 1 ~) irpoaKaprepovyres ry 
Sidaxy T&V diroardKiov teal rrj Koivuvig, ry KXdaei too 
dprov Kal rah irpoacoxaU (WII), ‘abiding in the 
teaching of the apostles and the fellowship, in 
the breaking of the bread ami the prayers.’ The 
words go by pairs, the ‘breaking of the bread’ 
and ‘the prayers’ making up the common worship 
of the community, while the ‘teaching’ and the 
‘ fellowship ’ cover the ground of their common 
life. No community can exist without organiza¬ 
tion, least of all a community in which are 
combined a religion and a common life. But 
before passing on to ask what was the nature 
of this organization, wu must first see what 
was the nature of the work to be done. This 
will be found to group itself under four main 
heads: (1) The instruction of converts, (2) the 
collection and administration of the common 
funds, (3) general administration and direction, 
(4) discipline. 

(1) Instruction. —When we remember how slowly the disciples 
assimilated the teaching of their Master, and v\ li.it patient unit 
careful labour it needed to perfect their faith, we Bhall realize 
the work which wins involved in the instruction of new converts 
when the numbers of the Church were counted by thousands. 
And if this is true with regard to Jews, how much greater must 
have been the labour when the community included pure 
Gentiles, who had scarcely any knowledge of Jewish scriptures, 
and lacked tho sound foundation of Jewish monotheism. The 
labour of ‘watering’ was not leas than the toil of ‘planting.’ 
The instruction cannot have been confined to the discourse of 
the services, or tho teaching of the apostle in person or by letter. 
Such a knowledge of tho OT as St. Paul presupposes in Gentile 
converts (e.g. lto 7 1 ,1 Uo G ,B l) 13 10 1<r -, Gal 4- lir ) could only bo the 
fruit of long and systematic instruction. This was tne main 
work of men like Aquila and Apollos. There was a special 
* gift ’ of * teaching,* and a special class of men in the Christian 
Church who were called ‘ teachers ’ from the exercise of this gift. 
Of the content of this teaching wo can only eay on d priori 
grounds that it must have embraced the historical facts on which 
Christianity is based, together with their doctrinal significance, 
and the practical rule of life directly grounded on tho doctrine. 
A systematic instruction in the OT writings must have been 
necessary for Gentiles to understand the very frequent allusions 
to them and interpretations of them which occur in the Pauline 
Epp. (eg. Ro 1 Co llfi 2 Co 3? *&, Gal 421 31, c f. also 2 Ti 
3 ia ). This last passage shows how he doctrinal and hortatory 
elements are inextricably interwoven with instruction in a 
narrower sense. St. Paul’s Epp. also are a good example of the 
samo. The historical facts of OT and of Christ’s life are regarded 
as facts of doctrinal significance (e.g. Gal 4’-i 31 ), and from 
doctrinal truths practical injunctions are drawn as their con¬ 
sequences (cf. the * therefore r in 1 Co lb 38 , Eph 4*7, Col 12 ). 

The instruction proceeded on the Jewish method of repeated 
oral teaching (cf. tho word Lk l 4 , Ac IS'- 26 , 1 Co 14 ia , 

Gal G 6 ). In NT a convert was baptized as soon as he declared 
his belief in Christ (Ac 2 41 and often), but biter the practice 
arose of deferring baptism until the convert had been instructed 
in the rudiments of tho faith, and during this period he was 
called a ‘catechumen’ The content of the 

teaching had for its kernel first and foremost sayings gf the 
Lord which were remembered and treasured up by those who 
had known Him (cf. I Co 7^-12.23 914 rzi 1437, i Th 42, l Ti 6™). 
These floating sayings were at an early date collected into a book 
of the ‘oracles of the Lord' (Papios ap. Eus. iii. 35)), which was 
one of the main sources of the Gospels of Mt and Lk. To these 
sayings of Christ were added the divinely inspired teaching of the 
apost les and prophets. So there arose gradually a fixed body of 
teaching bearing the stamp of Christ's authority (1 Ti G 3 , 2 Jn >') 
or the apostolic approval (Gal 1« 1 Th 4^ 2, 2 Th 2 13 , z Ti 113 u- 

3 14 , Tit 1°). The danger arising from the free activity of the 
‘ teachor ’ was thus lessened by this firm and unalterable 
foundation of ‘ tradition,’ wxpxlons, the faith handed on from 
one to another (2 Th 2™ 3«, Ho 0^, l Co 15 3 1123, Lk 12), and 
guarded by each as a Bacrcd deposit (rxpxUjxrj, 1 TI 620, 2 Ti l 14 
2 2 ). This accredited teaching is also expressed by phrases such 
as Tuw»; h'betxr,; (Ho G l 7), Lt cTv*A>ai! lyixtvivrttv Xiytuv (2 Ti l 13 , cf. 
22), #/ \iyec rrjr irhrrt** (1 Ti 4°). The especial frequency of such 
expressions in the Pastoral Epp. Illustrates the more stereotyped 
form which this teaching assumed when death and imprison¬ 
ment were removing the apostles from personal contact with 
their churches. The frequent recurrence of isolated dicta with 
tiio Introduction wttrros i (lTi l 16 3 1 4 a , 2 Ti 2 U , Tit 8 8 ), 
shows that such sayings w r ere highly valued and carefully 
preserved. Finally, after the death of the apostles we have a 
specimon of tho w r ay in which their teachings were collected, in 
a work which has been preserved to us under the title 'The 
Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles’ (Did. V). 

(2) The Management of Commoix Funds.—(a) Sources gf the 
common revenue.—In the early days of enthusiasm nothing but 
the surrender of all private property would satisfy tbe eagerness 
of the converts (Ac 2** 4 M ). Those who had possessions sold 
them and laid the money at the apostles' feet as a contribution 
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to the common fund. This condition of things was, however, 
the result of purely voluntary action in each individual case, 
and is not to be confuM-d with a compulsory community of 
oods (4 32 6 4 ). It was probably not universal; thus, e.g., we find 
larv the mother of Mark in possession of a private housu 
(12 1 ’!), and Tabitha at Joppa renowned for her many alms-deeds 
(O 3 ' 5 ), which implies that she did not hand over all her property 
to the Church at the time of her conversion. It differed in degree 
only from a later condition of things in which poor and rich 
were to be seen in the church (e.#. lOoll 22 , EphtJ 5 ’, Col 4*, 1 Ti 6 17 , 
Ja 2 2 ). It was a voluntary almsgiving (Ac. 4 :i5 ) t but collective 
and organized instead of being individual and sporadic. The 
sole source of the Church’s revenue remained always tho 
voluntary offerings of the congregation. Under the head of 
such voluntary offerings we must include the contributions of 
food brought by the rich to the Agapui (implied in 1 Co ll 21 - 22 ), 
the furnishing of the necessary accessories (e.g. seats, lights, 
etc.) for the public worship, which was probably undertaken by 
tho owner of the house in which the services were held, the 
exercise of private hospitality on behalf of the Church towards 
visitors from other Churches (ef. 1 Ti 3 2 ‘ given to hospitalitjV 
6 10 ‘ if she hath used hospitality to strangers, if she hath washed 
the feet of the saints'), and the practice of private charity (Ac 
9 3 * 1 , 1 Ti fcbt). (/,) 77<c rcj>erises.— Tho money thus offered to 
the community was spent mainly in the support of the poor and 
helpless in the Church. Part of this charity was permanent and 
regular (e.g. the support of widows, Ac 0 1 , 1 Ti G 3 ^, except so 
far as they were provided for by private charity, 1 Ti 6 18 , Ja l 27 ; 
the support of the poor generally, Ac 2 4B 4 3S ), and part, extra¬ 
ordinary and occasional (e.g. the offerings sent to tho poor 
brethren in Judiea, Ac 11-** 24 17 , Ito jf>25 27 .1 Co 2 Co 

ft-9, Qal 2> () ). Another source of expenditure was the support 
of tho ministers of the gospel. The labourer was worthy of his 
hire. They who proclaimed the gospel had the right to live of 
the gospel (of. 1 Co *)»J4, cial «0, 1 Ti G™, 1 P St. Paul 
remarks that he was an exception in this respect (1 Co 9 4 ), and 
resigned what was his right in order to avoid offence (2 Co ll 71 *"- 
12 13,r , 1 Th 2‘\ 2 Th :t H ). From the Philippians alone did he 
rocoivo any help (2 Co 11 f \ Ph 4 1( > ,f ). In the Didachn (11-13) 
order is given to receive and lodge the prophet, and send him 
on his way with food enough to last him until the evening, but 
no money gifts are allowed. The resident prophets are to receive 
the llrst-fruits of corn, vsino, and oxen. Wo see from this that 
tho burden of supporting these officers fell on certain indi¬ 
viduals rather than on the community as a whole, and so came 
only in a limited degree from public funds. To these charges 
we must add also tho indefinite administrative expenses which 
would inevitably he incurred from timo to time in the manage¬ 
ment of affairs. Nee further on this subject Alms, Communion. 

(8) General Administration and. Direction .—Under this head 
we must include all such work as tho arrangement of times for 
the services and other common meetings, tho ordering of the 
services, and the management of the thousand and one details 
involved in the general direction of tho common affairs. To 
this class of duties St. Paul would add the task of arbitrating 
in the case of disputes among brethren (t Co (i r> ) to avoid the 
scandal of Christian attacking Christian before the public law 
courts. 

(4) The Enforcing of Discipline.—To the apostles (Mt Iff 18 - ltt , 
Jn 2022.23) and to the Church as a whole (Mt 18 18 ) Christ 
solemnly committed the power which He Himself possessed 
(Mt 9 6 etc.) of remitting or retaining sins. These words laid on 
the Church the duty of enforcing discipline, of pronouncing 
punishment upon the sinner, or declaring his forgiveness when 
the punishment had been followed by repentance. Punishment 
and forgiveness were dealt out in the name and in the person of 
Christ (I Co 6 4 , 2 Co 2^), This was, then, no arbitrary exorcise 
of authority, but rested upon the guarantee that the decision 
coincided with the will of Cod in the matter. Tho disciplinary 
power thus belonging to the Church was in practico only 
exercised against sins which were a public offence to the com¬ 
munity. It waB only when an act of sinfulness became public, 
and therefore a scandal to tho community, that the Church felt 
itself called upon to take cognisanco of the matter. The search¬ 
ing out of private offences was no part of the common discipline, 
nor was the system of public confession yet instituted for such 
offences, Christians are encouraged to confess their sins to one 
another (Ja 6 IG ), that they may receive tho benefit of others’ 

f jrayers for their forgiveness (cf. ib. 15 , 1 Jn 6 10 ). From this 
ast passage we see that there are ‘sins unto death’ which 
cannot thus find forgiveness (cf. Mlc 3“ J , Lk 1210). But above 
all, the Christian must settle his sins with God by confession to 
Him and prayer for pardon (1 Jn 1»), and the punishment for 
sin comes direct from heaven (1 Co ll 30 ) as well os through the 
Church. Taking cognisance, then, only of these public offences, 
public punishment was administered in proportion to the wrong. 
The lightest punishment was simple reproof. This could he 
administered by any Christian to a follow-Christian (Mt 
1 Th G 14 ). It assumed an official form when the rebuke was 
publicly administered by a person of recognizod authority (1 Ti 
620, Gal 2 11 ) or by the community. In case of obstinacy on the 
part of the sinner, or of more serious faults, the offender might 
be expellod from tho community, and its members forbidden to 
speak, or eat, or have any communication with him (Ro 10 17 , 
1 Oo62-n.l3 f 2 Jn J 0). Finally, when the sin was particularly 
grievous tho same sentence of excommunication might he 
accompanied with tho miraculous infliction of a physical punish¬ 
ment (Ao 6F10 824, j Co 6 5 , 1 Ti 1’<W), or with tho imprecation of 
a curse on the offender (1 Co 1022 , Gal l 8 ). Christ 

Himself direct,ed that in the case of brother wronging brother 
the injured pereon shall (1) reprove the wrong-doer In private ; 


(2) if that fails, it is to he followed by formal reproof in the 
presence of witnesses; (3) in case ho still refuses to repair the 
wrong, tho matter is to he reported to the Church, by whom 
the offender shall be excommunicated, ‘ be to thee as the Gentile 
and the publican* (Mt 18 1B J7 ). The object of the punishment if 
always reformatory and not retributory. This is the case even 
with the most severe sentences (1 Co 6^, 1 Ti l 20 ). Their purposo 
is not destruction, hut repentance, and repentance is followed bv 
forgiveness on tho part of the injured community (2 Co 2 s -10, 
Cal 0>, Jude 2 ”- 23 ). During the time that the ban of the com¬ 
munity is upon him the offender is not to he regarded as an 
enemy, hut pitied us an erring brother (2 Th 3 lfl ). 

Under the four heads of teaching, administration 
of funds, direction, and discipline, we have sum¬ 
marized the work to he done in the government 
of the community. Now tho (jucstion arises, In 
whose hands did tills work lie? The problem 
here is wider than that of the right to take part 
in the public worship. There the right of speech 
was limited only by the nature and degree of the 
‘gift’ received by the individual. All did not 
possess the higher gifts (1 Co HP* :n ) of prophecy 
and teaching, or even tho lower gift of tongues 
(ib. *°). Somo there were who, without being 
unbelievers, did not possess the .special gifts which 
fitted a man to take part in the services (the 
‘unlearned’ of 14" 3 * " 4 , cf. ib. 3N , ,la 1°). Ho who 
had not a ‘gift’ of speaking (I 1* 4 10,11 ) was not 
called upon to speak. In a case, then, where the 
number of those qualified to take part in the 
service was so indefinite, we cannot press the 
‘each one’ of 1 Co 14-° to mean ‘every one.’ 
There were other gifts of ministration (see Ito 
12 0ff -, 1 Co 12 hU *, and cf. 1 Co 7 7 ) besides those of 
the word ; every Christian had received his gift 
according to the will of the Giver (LCo 12 7 , 
Eph 4 7 ), and each exercised it in its appropriate 
sphere. But though the number of those quali¬ 
fied to speak in the services was limited, the limit 
was quite indefinite as far as human recognition 
was concerned. How far was this so in regard to 
teaching and general administration? 

At the head of all stand the apostles. This term 
is not confined to the Twelve. The two are 
expressly distinguished in 1 Co 15 ft ‘then to tho 
twelve,’ ib. 1 ‘ then to all the apostles,’ and others 
besides the Twelve are called apostles (Bo 16 7 , 1 Co 
l) 1 * 8 , Gal l 10 ). The conditions of apostloship were 
to have ‘seen the Lord’ and to have done mission¬ 
ary work (1 Co 9 1 * 2 ). Tho superiority of the 
apostle’s authority rested on this personal contact 
with Christ (ef. Ac l- 1 ), and for this reason he was 
of higher rank than the prophet, lie received his 
authority from the Lord (2 Co 1() 8 13 lu ). Uis 
teaching was irrefutable because it came to him 
from the Lord (1 Co H 23 , Gal l 12 ). The apostles 
then occupied the first rank in the Church (1 Co 
12‘- 8 , Eph 4 11 ). There was no branch of government 
in which they had not the supreme right to com¬ 
mand. Tn teaching their doctrine is the norm of 
truth (Gal 1 8,H ). They lay down directions in all 
matters allecting the religious and social life of the 
community : they pronounce punishments (1 Co 5°), 
and forgive ‘ in the person of Christ ’ (2 Co 2 7 ). 

Next to the apostles come the prophets, who 
constitute the second order in the Church (1 Co 
12 28 , Eph 4 U ). We find them, like the apostles, 
claiming and exercising an authority in every 
department of church direction, e.g. teaching (Ac 
1S% 1 Co 14 28 * 81 , ef. Didaehc 11), general direction 
(Ac S 29 9 loir - 13 1 ' 1 *, 1 Ti l 18 4 14 , cf. Ignatius, ad 
Philad. 7 ; Didaehc 11 ). 

These two classes of Church rulers (apostles, 
prophets) stand entirely above all others in tho 
sole possession of a divine revelation (aTroK&\v\f/is). 
Their command was more than human, because 
they spoke not of themselves, but as tho direct 
mouthpieces of the Holy Ghost. To them have 
been revealed the mysteries of tho gospel (cf. Gal 
l 13 * the gospel . . . came to mo through revelation 
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of Jesus Christ,’ Eph 3® ‘ which, i.e. the mystery of 
Christ . . . hath now been revealed unto his holy 
apostles and prophets in the Spirit,’ of. 1 Co 13 2 ). 
Accordingly, in whatever department of the 
Church’s government they issue their injunctions, 
they speak in the Spirit {tv irveufxaTL , i.e. under the 
power of the Spirit, Eph 3®, Rev l 10 4 2 , cf. Ac2l 4 ). 
The Holy Ghost resided in every Christian as a 
power of supernatural strength ; but He resided in 
the apostles and prophets as a revealer of God’s 
will and purpose. The words and actions of 
apostles and prophets are often spoken of as the 
ivords and actions of the Holy Ghost Himself {e.g. 
Ac 13 2 , cf. 4 15 38 20 23 - 28 21 11 , 1 Ti 4 1 , cf. Ignatius, ad 
Philad. 7). They represent, thorofore, the pure 
theocracy in the same way as the prophets of OT, 
and in tne same way their authority stood above 
all other as the direct rule of God. In the matter 
of government they were the only possessors of 
what we should call a supernatural gift, and there¬ 
fore in a pre-eminent degree had the right to rule. 
(The other supernatural gifts, e.g. tongues, inter¬ 
pretations of tongues, working of’ miracles, gifts of 
tiealing, 1 Co 12 8 "- 28 , are not gifts connected with 
government, and need not be considered here.) In 
making this division, * supernatural ’ and * natural ’ 
gifts, we are, indeed, guilty of drawing a distinction 
which was not present to the minds of the first 
Christians. To them every gift was supernatural, 
because it was the manifestation of the Holy Ghost 
in the individual. But it is a distinction which 
exists in the nature of things; and when the 
Christians regarded revelation as the paramount 
source of authority, they were unconsciously draw¬ 
ing a distinction between ‘ supernatural ’ and 
* natural’ government. 

We see, then, that in the apostles and prophets j 
rested an authority which was supreme, because it 
was based on revelation. Here we have the funda¬ 
mental principle of NT church government, viz. 
direct divine rule of the Holy Ghost as expressing 
itself through its human mouthpieces the recipients 
of revelation. But the question we have now to 
consider is, To what extent was this principle 
carried out in practice? Did the apostles and 
prophets monopolize all the direction of the 
Church ? If we look at the early chapters of Ac, 
we shall see that this was at first the case. Not 
only the general supervision, but also the executive 
work in all its details, falls upon the apostles (cf. 
2 42 4 30 - 87 5 2 ). But when the work grew too large 
for them, a division of labour became necessary, 
and this led to the appointment of officers called 
‘ tho Seven,’ whose work was to receive the offerings 
and attend to the ‘ daily ministration ’ of alms to 
the needy (6 3 ). Here we see the delegation of a 
definite cfepartment of administration. While re¬ 
taining their supremacy, the apostles surrender the 
actual daily working of this department to a new 
class of officers, who were not necessarily apostles 
or prophets, but appointed by popular election {ib. 
8 * ®). We hear nothing further of this office after 
the persecution by which one of its holders lost his 
life, and the rest were driven away from Jerus. (8 1 ). 
When the community is reassembled, the ‘pres¬ 
byters’ appear in connexion with tho administration 
of funds (ll 80 ). This class of persons is mentioned 
without introduction, and indeed government by 
elders was so familiar to Jews, that it is highly 
probable that from the first the ‘ heads of families ’ 
nad held a recognized position of influence. Later 
we find these same persons forming with the 
apostles a committee of general management with 
the widest powers. The great question of Gentile 
circumcision was first threshed out by them (15°; 
v. ia tolv rb lrXyBos does not necessarily imply the 
whole community), and their decision put before 
the whole Church for approval (v. 22 ). Then the 
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letter embodying this decision is drawn up by the 
committee ot apostles and elders (v. 23 ; the reading 
7 rpeapurtpovs kclI is now generally aban¬ 

doned). At their next appearance wo find them 
in a similar position of authority (2l 18rt -). The 
government of the Church at .Jerus. appears in the 
hands of a body of presbyters with James at their 
head. We cannot avoid seeing here an imitation 
of the synagogal government among the Jews. We 
find with them also a body of elders who manage 
the affairs of the synagogue (Lk 7 3 ). We may 
notice in this connexion that the Jewish Christians 
call their place of worship a synagogue (Ja 2 2 ). 
Government by elders was a tradition among Jews 
(Nu ll 24 , Jg 8 14 , 1 S lfi 4 ) which had not declined, as 
with tho Greeks and Romans, but was still active 
(cf. Mt 21 23 , Ac 4®* 23 G 12 etc. ; Schiirer, 11JP § 27). 
When we find the term, then, used as the name of 
the governing body in Jerus., it is almost certain 
that it had a technical meaning. Tho ‘elders* 
were not merely the ‘ old men,’ but those among 
the old men who were selected to manage the affairs 
of the community. How, or on what principle, they 
were selected at Jerus. we do not know. But we 
find tho presbyteral organization in other Chris¬ 
tian communities also,—Paul and Barnabas in¬ 
troduced it into the Churches founded on the 
first missionary journey (Ac 14 23 ), — and in this 
case they appointed the officers at their own 
discretion.* Whether St. Paul continued this 
practice in all his Churches is at least doubtful, 
lie speaks of those in the Church at Thessalonica 
who * labour among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you’ (1 Th 5 12 ); but we 
cannot prove, except by the analogy of other 
Churelies, that these were not prophets. Writing 
to the Corinthian Church (1 Co 12 28 ), but speaking 
of the Church as a whole, he mentions ‘ helps i 
{avTiXfyets) and ‘governments’ {Kvpepvtjo-cis) in a 
list of gifts and workers. The names are vague, 
which suggests that he is using general terms to 
describe officers bearing different titles in different 
places. But he has already mentioned in his list 
‘ apostles’ and ‘ prophets,’ so that he is thinking of 
ersons distinct from these. This is important, 
ecause I 10 is here describing a divinely appointed 
{tOero 6 0e6s) arrangement, i.e. one which in its 
outlines he understood to be universal. In Ro 12 8 
he mentions 6 irpoi<TT&/jievos, but he is here speaking 
of ‘gifts,’ some of them common to all Christians, 
not of officers, and the same men may have com¬ 
bined the gifts, cf. the list of gifts in 1 Co 12 8fr \ 
He includes, e.q ., ‘giving’ (6 pcradibovs), ‘pitying’ 
(6 tXeuv). We iind, however, another list or officers 
in Eph 4 11 , where the division is apostles, prophets, 
evangelists,t shepherds, and teachers. From the 
Gr. rovs 8$ Troifxtvas Kal dtoaaKdXovs we see that I 10 is 
referring to one class of persons only, and the 

* The idea of popular election had become by no means 
an essential element in the meaning of x«/>ot«m<V * n later 
Greek. It is still seen in some instances, e.g. 2 Co 8 19 , 
Jos. Ant. vii. xl. 1, but has quite disappeared in many 
others, e.g. Jos. Ant. vi. xiii. 9, rot Oro rou otou xi?tiporovt)/Ai*o* 
(SxcriXix. It is immaterial to our present purpose whether xpur- 
(iuripovt is here the name of the officers created or of tho 
persons from whom they were chosen, but it would be a 
singularly abrupt way of speaking to say, ‘They appointed 
elders for them’ (i.e. to be rulers), x l ‘P 0T0v ^ ir0lvTti T P* m 

o-^uripovf. In a somewhat similar passage, Tit 1^ IV* . . . xxrx • 
rTfimf xxrx roktt rpttrfiurtpouf, it would be just possible that 
ttpitrfivripovf represents the class from which selection is made, 
because xxOurrxvxi (= to set down in a place) had a more 
technical meaning ‘to put into office’; but even hero the 
omission would be strange. With x**pw*"t which had a vaguer 
meaning', ‘ to appoint,’ the omission would be still more remark¬ 
able. 

t The evangelist was a wandering missionary working on new 
ground (Ac 218 ; Eus. HE ii. 8, iii. 87), and not concerned with 
the organization of Churches already established. In 2 Ti 4 5 
the word is used in a general ( = preacher of the gospel) and 
not in a special sense. The application to the writers of Gospels 
is much later. 
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general language {irolp-qv is never used as the name 
of an officer, but to describe his position and work, 
cf. Ac 2U J ®, 1 P 5 a , Jude 1 *) shows that he is think¬ 
ing of functions which were universal, while the 
persons performing them perhaps bore different 
names. Wo find, however, presbyters at Ephesus 
(Ac 20 17 ), whom St. Paul calls iiriaKbirovs, ‘over¬ 
seers’or bishops (v. 28 ). The letter to the Philip¬ 
pine, written some years later than the events 
described in Ac 20, is addressed to ‘the saints . . . 
at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.’ This 
is the first certain mention of these ollicers, for 
tTTHrKbnovs in Ac 20 2 ® has probably only a general 
sense ‘ overseers,’ and it is by no means certain 
that Sid/couos in Ro 16 1 is used technically (cf. ib. 
15® 12 7 ), while identifications of the Seven with 
the deacons, though as early as 2nd cent., are only 
conjectural (see Deacon), fn the Pastoral Epp. 
(1 Ti 3 1 " 13 ) the bishops and deacons appear as the 
two local ollicers. (Eor the relation or presbyters 
to bishops, see Bishop.) We see from these 
letters that it was the desire of the writer to 
establish a uniform organization of bishops and 
deacons (cf. Tit l 6 ), such as we find as an accom¬ 
plished fact in the next generation (cf. the Kp. of 
Clement of Borne to the Cor., cup. chs. 42, 44). 
Amongst the Jewish Churches we find the presby- 
teral organization still in force (Ja 5 14 ); so, too, m 
1 P 5 lfr \ Wo see, then, in the local Churches of 
the apostolic ago various stages of organization, 
tending towards the end of that period to assume 
a uniform aspect. In the earlier history we find 
the greatest contrasts in this respect. In the 
Church of Jerus. we see a highly developed organi¬ 
zation with well-marked distinctions of rulers and 
ruled. But if wo turn to the Corinthian Church 
of the same time, the state of things there pre¬ 
sented to us implies organization of a most rudi¬ 
mentary type. In the proud consciousness of ‘ know¬ 
ledge’ (cf. 1 Co l 7 8 1 14 2B ) the individual member 
placed too great reliance on his own judgment. 
The result was a forwardness and independence of 
action on the part of the individual in his private 
life and in the meetings for public worship {e.g. 8 10 
14- 0 iW ), which indicates the absence of firm central 
control and obedience to authority. The apostle 
has to teach them that love is better than know¬ 
ledge or any other gift (8 1 13), that gifts are to be 
exercised for the benefit of the whole, each in its 
place and measure (I2 l2ff *). We have not, then, to 
deal with an iron uniformity of local organization, 
but with a variety of degrees. We can trace in 
the Pauline Epp. tne following stages in the growth 
of organization, (a) At the outset the idea of 
ruling does not appear. Earnest believers come 
forward and, according as their gifts permit them, 
volunteer their services in the work of carrying 
out the necessary arrangements for the community, 
in the way of teaching, collecting, and distributing 
the public alms, etc. The incentive is not the 
desire to rule, for as yet no position of command 
is attached to the work, but a purely disinter¬ 
ested labour of love. They ‘ set themselves to 
minister to the saints,’ els Statcovlav rois aylots 
tratap tavrots (1 Co 16 15 , cf. Ac 16 15 - 40 18 28 - *• », llo 
16 passim, Ph 2 ;{ ° 4 2 , 1 P 4 10 ). (b) Those who thus 

volunteered were accepted by the apostle in the 
first instance. They worked under him in the 
task of constructing the new community. What 
would be, then, more natural than that in depart¬ 
ing he should leave them in charge with instruc¬ 
tions how to carry on the work? We cannot 
suppose that ho went aw r ay without leaving anyone 
to superintend the affairs of the infant Church. 
Such persons are those to whom he alludes as 
‘presiding in the Lord,’ TpdCaTdfxevot iv Kvpltp, 1 Th 
5^, for whom he claims the respect and gratitude 
due to those who have laboured for the common 


good. Here wo have a status, unofficial indeed, 
but recognized by the community and the apostle. 
Compare the position of Stephanas at Corinth 
(1 Co 16 16 ). (c) This position becomes gradually of 

a more definite and official character. The work 
of ruling gravitates more exclusively to these 
presidents, and the appointment becomes more 
definitely regarded as an appointment. In the 
Churches of the first missionary journey such a 
well-marked and definite official position followed 
after the lapse of, at most, a few months from the 
first preaching. At Thessaloniea (1 Th 5 12 - 13 ) such 
a dehnite position is perhaps not yet established, 
but there are persons possessed of a recognized 
authority to preside and admonish. In Corinth 
the indoliniteness of authoritative rule, suggested 
by 1 Co 16 10, ltf , is quite supported by the condition 
of things described in the Epistle, of which we 
have already spoken. Then in the later Epp. 
(Phil, and the Pastoral Epp.) wo see the gradual 
tendency to a uniform organization of presbyter- 
bishops (cf. Ac 2t) 28 at Ephesus also) and deacons 
establishing itself in all the Pauline Churches. 
Later, as we know from the earliest Christian 
writings, outside NT, which have come down to 
us, this organization of bishops and deacons became 
more and more universal. Among Jewish Chris¬ 
tians, whore previous writers had spoken only 
of presbyters, e.g. Ja 5 14 , 1 P 5 1,r * (with perhaps a 
hint at the name bishop in 2 s5 ), Kev 4 4 , et scepe, 
we find in the Didache the Pauline system of 
bishops and deacons in full exercise {Did. 14 ltT *). 
Among Gentile Churches Clement of Rome {Kp. 
ad Cor. 42, 44) supposes it to be universal. The 
single bishop as the centre of all authority in the 
community appears first at Antioch and in the 
Asiatic Churches of the lgnatian Epistles.* 

Over against the authority of these local officers, 
which did not extend beyond the single com¬ 
munity, stands the universal authority of the 
apostles and prophets, who constitute the founda¬ 
tion of the whole Church (Eph 2 20 ), whose sphere 
of action is not limited to the single Church (cf. 
Ac ll 27 21 10 , Did. 11), though they might settle 
down for some length of time in one place {e.g. 
Ac 13 1 18 11 lf> 10 , Did. 13). What was the practical 
relation of these two authorities in the actual 
working of affairs in the community ? 

It will bo useful, first, to compare the two in 
regard to the method of their appointment. Every 
Christian possessed one or more ‘ gifts ’ of the lloly 
Ghost (1 Co V). These gifts were of many kinds, 
including all the mental, moral, and spiritual en¬ 
dowments of the Christian. Thus wo find ‘ mercy,’ 
‘almsgiving’ (Ro 12®), ‘faith’ (Ro 12 3 - 8 , 1 Co 12«), 

‘ wisdom, ’ ‘ knowledge ’ (1 Co 12 M ). They are the mani¬ 
festations of the Spirit in the individual {ib. 12 7 ). 
Evory one possessing a gift is called to exercise 
it for the benefit of the community. Every one, 
therefore, is a minister to the community m his 
branch of service : ‘ each one as he has received a 
gift, ministering it towards one another as good 
stewards of the manifold £race of God ’(IP 4 10 ). 
According, then, to the ideal of the Christian 
Church, there would have been no appointed 
officers, but each Christian would have performed 
his proper part of the work according to the ‘ gift * 
or ‘ gifts ’ granted to him. In tho same way as the 
Christian was ‘ called ’ by the grace of God to be 
a believer, so he was ‘ called ’ by the gift of God to 
perform certain functions within the community. 
Among these gifts was that of ‘ prophecy.’ lie 
who possessed, then, tho gift of ‘ prophecy ’ was 
‘ called ’ to be an apostle or prophet. (For distinc- 

* It is not probable that the ‘ angel ’ of these Churches in the 
Apoc. (I 20 2 1 - 8.12. is 31.7.14) ig meant to be a single eplscopus. 
The messages are given (see the language throughout) directly 
to the Churches, not through an intermediate representative. 
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tion of jipostle and j>ro])het sue separate articles. 
The apostle's authority ranked higher because of 
his personal contact with the Lord.) So St. Buul 
speaks of himself, ‘ Paul, called to be an apostle of 
Jesus Christ through the will of Cod ’ (1 Co l 1 ). He 
insists strongly on the direct nature of that call, 
‘an apostle, not from men, nor through man, but 
through Jesus Christ and God the Father ’ (Gal l 1 , 
cf. Ac 20 24 , 1 the ministry which I received from 
the Lord Jesus’). These facts show that he does 
not consider the events of Ac 13 ltK , but those of 
his conversion, as the occasion of his appointment 
to the apostolate. The appointment of Matthias 
is not to be taken as typical. In the lirst place, 
the appointment was lor a definite position, i.e. 
to lill up the number of twelve apostles ; secondly, 
the descent of the Holy Ghost had not yet taken 
place, and the method of determining by ‘charisma’ 
was not yet possible. So the method here adopted 
( i.e . popular election, followed by the final selection 
by lot between the two thus chosen) is extra¬ 
ordinary. 

Like the apostle, the prophet was a prophet 
because he possessed the gift of ‘ prophecy.’ The 
Holy Spirit divideth ‘to each one severally even 
as lie will ’ (1 Co 12 n ). It follows, then, that the 
prophet, like the apostle, received his appointment 
by a subjective ‘ call,’ i.e. he exercised his authority 
without reference to human appointment or per¬ 
mission. St. Paul gives instructions to Timothy 
about the appointment of bishops and deacons, 
but says nothing of prophets. The Didciehe also 
gives instructions to elect bishops and deacons, 
but is equally silent as to prophets. Nor is this 
surprising, for the prophet was not an oliiccr, but 
the exerciser of a spiritual gift. There could be 
no more question of electing him than of electing 
those who should speak with tongues. St. Paul’s 
language in 1 Co 14 ( e.g . 24 ‘ if nil prophesy,’ 67 * if 
any thinketh himself to be a prophet or spiritual,’ 
3y ‘ desire earnestly to prophesy’) would be per¬ 
plexing if those only were prophets who were 
appointed to the ojfice of prophet. It presupposes 
that the number of prophets is not fixed, but 
indefinite. But, on the other hand, the ‘gift’ 
might on occasions be regarded as coming through 
‘ordination.’ We lind instances in which men 
were appointed to carry out a special work through 
a propnecy put in the mouth of others, e.g. Paul 
and Barnabas, Ac 13 2 (but, as we said above, Paul 
did not regard this as an appointment to the 
apostolate ); also Timothy (1 Ti l 18 4 14 ). In the 
case of the latter the ‘gift’ is described as coming 
to him ‘ through prophecy, with the laying on of 
hands by the presbytery’ (4 14 ), or through tho 
laying on of the apostle’s hands (2 Ti 1°). Wo 
have here a solemn transmission of gifts by the 
‘laying on of hands’ (cf. Ac 8 18 If) 6 ), which illus¬ 
trates the absence of strict uniformity so character¬ 
istic of the lirst age of the Church. Absolutely 
fixed rules did not yet exist in either way ; but, 
apparently like the possessor of any other ‘gift,’ 
the prophet, ordinarily, was neither appointed nor 
ordained to ollice, but the bearer of a ‘ revelation,’ 
of which he was subjectively conscious. 

nut with the appointment of those who were to manage the 
daily affairs of the community it was different. Tho early con¬ 
dition of things In which this work was performed by the 
chance individual in the voluntary exercise of his gift, led (as in 
Corinth) to disorder. For the management of everyday adminis¬ 
tration, it was necessary, in the nature of things, that definitely 
recognized persons should undertake the work. The 'sub¬ 
jective* appointment was found to be impracticable and pro¬ 
ductive of confusion, unless confirmed by an objective recogni¬ 
tion. And so, somewhat in tho manner described above, the 
voluntary worker became an officer, since, from the moment that 
his appointment was determined by the community, or an 
apostle, or his delegate, organization had begun, and an office 
was created. The actual machinery of appointment varies con¬ 
siderably in NT. We find a system of popular election in the 
appointment of the Seven (Ac (P), of Barnabas and Saul to 


carry aims to Jerusalem (Ac and of the officers appointed 
by the Churches of Macedonia and Corinth to take (he collection 
to Jerusalem (2 Co b"', 1 Co 1C<). Presbyters (bishops) and u 
deacons are appointed by ihu apostle (Ac 14~*)or his delegate! 
(1 Ti 3 1 13 Tit 1 & », Clem. Horn, ad Cor. 4‘d).* In the Didache 
we find a system of popular election for bishops and deacons. 
These appointed officers have this in common with the apostles 
and prophets, that they are appointed because they have already 
shown themselves qualified for the work, i.e. because thoy have 
the necessary ‘gifts,’ and the will to exercise them (cf. 1 Ti 
Did . lfti). The Seven were especially selected because 
they wore 'of good report, full of the .Spirit and of wisdom.' 
Thoso to whom St. Paul gives a semi-official position by enjoin¬ 
ing the community to pay respect to them, had already Bhown 
their ability for the position. Clement of Rome, Kp. ad Cor. 42. 
says the apostlo ‘appointed their first-fruits as bishops and 
deacons after testing them with the Spirit' (boxiu.ac.ratvrtf rf 
TviCuM.n) or, in other words, by lirst making certain that they 
really possessed the necessary gifts. When he speaks of the 
appointment of first converts to be bishops and deacons as a 
uniform practice of the aposi lcs, his language is more universal 
than the evidence of NT warrants. This may have been occa¬ 
sionally truo (e.g. lto 10 5 ,1 Co 1G 15 ), but not necessarily universal. 

In the significance of tho word ‘ollice’ we lind 
the keynote of the relation between the prophetic 
authority and that of the officers in actual practice. 
Theoretically, the sphere of ‘revelation’ covered 
every branch of work; in practice, the actual 
details of the daily management fell upon the 
‘ ollicers,’ while the superior authority of revelation 
appeared in occasional direction on great questions 
(e.g. Ac 13 lfT ), or negatively in checking an abuse. 
Another fact is here brought before us. The 
apostles and prophets were largely an itinerant 
order. They belonged to the whole Church, not 
to any particular Church. Only occasionally did 
they settle in a particular place for any length 
of time. It was, then, impossible for them to 
carry on the daily administration of a Church 
in all its details. In no case does this come 
out more clearly than with regard to the collec¬ 
tion and distribution of alms. This department 
was the first to be separated from the original 
centralization of all work in the hands of the 
apostles aud put into the hands of ‘ officers.’ Later 
we find it in the hands of ‘presbyters’ at Jeru¬ 
salem (Ac ll ,,w ). In Galatia (I Co lif), Achaia (ib. t 
2 Co 8. 9), Macedonia (2 Co 8 1W ), the apostle gives 
general instructions about the collection for the 
loor brethren of Jluhea, but the carrying out is 
eft to local workers. In 1 Ti 3 3,8 , Tit l 7 the 
qualification for the office of bishops and deacons, 
that they should not be ‘ lovers of money,’ ‘greedy 
of filthy lucre,’ suggests that dealing with public 
moneys formed a part of their duties. In Clem. 
Rom. Ep. ad Cor. 44, they are spoken of as those 
who * offer the gifts,’ rovs . . . tt poaeveyKdvras tA 
8u>pa. The management of linance constituted in 
later times also one of the most important of the 
bishop’s duties, f In the same way as the manage- 

* We have here a double aspect, according as the person 
who appointed proceeded on a ‘revelation’ or his own dis¬ 
cretion. Tims, on the one hand, Kt. Paul speaks of tho pres¬ 
byters of Ephesus as those ' whom the Holy Ghost had appointed 
bishops ’; on the other, he gives Timothy and Titus directions 
as to the character of those w hom they are to select for office 
(1 Ti 3 l 13 , Tit l 6 y ), and exhorts Timothy not to proceed with 
too great haste in this matter (1 Ti 622 ), both of which suggest 
that he has in view a system of appointment by their human 
discretion, not one in which the proper persons were denoted 
by. a revelation. 

f Sohrn ( Kirchenrrcht , 1. 73 ff.) assigns to tho prophet this 
function of collection aud distribution ou the strength of 
Did. 13 3 ‘The first-fruits Bhall be brought to the prophets.' 
But this passage is treating of the support of prophets and 
teachers by the community, not of financial management. It 
directs that if there are no prophets in tho community, these 
first-fruits are to bo given to tho poor. And there is no other 
passage in which the prophets as such appear undertaking these 
duties. Occasional injunctions given by the prophet as a 
‘revelation’ (e.g. Did. 11®- 12 ) are different from permanent 
management. ^ Still less is Sohm’s cose proved from Did. 16 1 

uporoifourt oD* ittvro"{ i<rirxo*ou( xot) btxxovou( et^tovt rou Ki /ploy, 

vopxf irpxtit xxi ctQiXupyCpouf xxt biboxtf**«rpLi*ovi' vpuv yap 
XurovpyoZnt xoci otvroi ty,v Xtirovpyixv run rpo$v)r£v xxt btbxrxxXw. 
The yap in this passage is most naturally referred^ back to 
atiout rov K vptov ; this is the main thought which *pxt7(, xatXxp- 
yupout , and biboxtpcotrpuvovt describe more exactly. But if the 
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ment of finance, tho daily administration of dis¬ 
cipline fell upon the local officers (cf. 1 Tli 5 12 ), as 
well as all those general duties included in presi¬ 
dency. 

The exact- division of labour between the ‘ pro¬ 
phetic’ and the local rulers naturally varied with 
the strength and efficiency of the local organiza¬ 
tion. In Jems., where the local organization was 
very strong, the work of the prophet sinks into the 
background. There were prophets at Jerus. (cf. 
Ac ll 27 ), and their voice was heard on great occa¬ 
sions (e.g. ib. 15 28 ‘it seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us ’), but the presbyters are more 
prominent in tho administration of affairs. In 
Corinth, where the local organization was lax to a 
degree, St. Paul finds it necessary to issue com¬ 
mands on the arrangement of a variety of matter? 
connected with their private life anil assemblies 
for worship, which, in a more organized community, 
would have been determined by the local officers. 
Another feature which would affect the relation of 
apostle and prophet to the local community, is the 
possibility tnat, in cases where the propnet was 
settled in a place, he was also a local ruler, i.e. not 
qud prophet, but appointed in the regular way; 
e.g. Judas and Silas, who were chief men among 
the brethren (Ac 15 22 ), appear also as prophets 
(ib. 82 ). In general, the direct rule by revelation 
appears as initiative in great steps (e.g. Ac S 29 9 10 
l 0 foff. i3*2 ie« etc.). 

Growth of the local Ministry.— The closing days 
of the apostolic age witnessed a rapid advance in 
the importance of the local officers. The immense 
growth of tho Church made the personal super¬ 
vision of the apostle more and more intermittent, 
and naturally threw more initiative on the bishops. 
Again, certain dangers developed themselves in 
regard to prophecy. There had always been a 
risk that the prophet should introduce a subjective 
element into the message as it was revealed to 
him. Hut this was not all. There arose false 
apostles (2 Co ll 13 ) and false prophets (Mt 24 11 , 
Mk 13“ a , 1 Jn 4 1 , Rev lb 13 ). Against these dangers 
there existed a special gift called the discernment 
of spirits (1 Co 12 10 ). In Thessalonica (1 Th 5 19 ‘ 21 ) 
and Corinth (1 Co 14 29 ) St. Paul found it necessary 
to remind the Christians to exercise discrimination 
in regard to the prophet’s message. He lays down 
also (1 Co 12 s ) an objective criterion by which the 
false prophet may be detected (cf. 1 Jn 4 lfr -, Rev 2 2 
19 10 ). The great rise of false prophets in later 
days necessarily weakened the authority of the 
prophet, and this, again, tended to strengthen the 
nishops. There aro three directions in which this 
increased authority developed. 

(1) Teaching .—Of course the apostles and pro¬ 
phets were also teachers. Teaching was one of 
their main functions. But, exactly as in the case 
of other local administration, the daily burden of 
drilling new converts probably did not fall on 

them. Their teaching was occasional. On whom, 

then, fell the duty of regular teaching ? Tho exist¬ 
ence of a regular class of persons called * teachers ’ 
answers the question for us. Theso were persons 
possessing in an eminent degree the ‘ gift * of 
teaching (Ho 12 7 , 1 Co 12 8 ), i.e. a power of grasping 
and imparting the truths of the Christian religion. 
They were not, like the apostles and prophets, 
guicled by direct revelations, but they counted, 
next to theso, as tho third order in the Church 
(1 Co 12 28 ). They appear, too, in the Didache , as 
wandering ministers, possessing authority in all 
Churches, and not confined to any one single 
Church. Again, they were not appointed to an 
office of teaching, but becamo teachers by the 

yap refers to ctftXctpyvpevf, this implies no more with regard to the 
prophet than is said in ch. 11, viz. that tho prophet must not 
demand monetary payment. 


voluntary exercise of their ‘gift 5 (cf. Ja 3 1 , 1 Co 
4 15 ). They appear, then, as a middle stage be¬ 
tween the prophetic order and the local adminis¬ 
trators, connected with the former by their volun¬ 
tary exercise of an authority extending over the 
whole Church, but having, in common with the 
latter, no claim to a ‘revelation.’ Teachers, in 
fact, represent (except that they were not confined 
to the single Church) the position of the local 
ruler, before it became transformed, by appoint¬ 
ment, into an office. Their right to teach lay in 
their possession of the gift, and submission to them 
was the result of a voluntary respect. But every 
Christian was in some degree a teacher, because 
every Christian had the responsibility of edifying 
his brethren (cf. Col 3 16 ). And the local ruler was, 
from the very nature of his position, a teacher in 
a higher degree (cf. 1 Th 5 ,a ). With the growth 
of the tendency, already described, of incorporating 
the apostolic teaching into an approved body oi 
tradition, the work of handing on this sacred 
‘deposit’ became part of the bishop’s duty. 
Timothy is enjoined to select faithful men, and 
instruct them carefully in this apostolic teaching 
(2 Ti 2 2 ). At the same time, the voluntary teacher, 
who was teaching on his own lines, became dis¬ 
credited, in a similar manner as tho prophet, by 
the rise of false teachers (1 Ti 4 1 6 3 etc.). Every¬ 
thing tended, therefore, to throw extra weight 
upon these accredited teachers, and diminish the 
authority of tho others. But in 1 Ti 3 a , Tit l 9 St. 
Paul expresses tho desire that the bishops shall be 
persons who possess, in an eminent degree, the 
‘gift’ of teaching : in 1 Ti 5 17 he orders that elders 
who ‘labour in the word and in teaching’ (i.e. who 
are also teachers) shall be especially honoured (cf. 
Eph 4 U roes Si iroL/xiras Kai 5i3acr/cdXous, i.e. local 
officers of administration and teaching). Finally, 
he regards these rulers as the special guardians of 
the faith, the supporters of true and destroyers 
of falso doctrine (Ac 20 28 ' 31 , Tit l 9 ‘ n , cf. He 13 17 ). 
Thus, on the one hand, the voluntary teacher was 
tending to become merged into the official bishop ; 
and, on the other, tho bishop was acquiring an 
authoritative right to teach. In the Didache the 
teacher still appears by the side of the prophet, 
but nothing is said of him separately, which snows 
that his importance was of the nature of a survival 
rather than active. The bishops and deacons, 
however, are spoken of as also performing the 
service of the prophets and teachers (15 1 ). 'thus we 
see in the JHdache that what St. Paul desired had 
come to pass, viz. the bishops were all teachers. 

(2) Spiritual Functions. —The ‘ruler’ had at first 
no exclusive right within the assemblies for wor¬ 
ship except that he presided. The right of tho 
‘ word ’ belonged to every one who possessed a gift 
of speaking, and this was possessed in an eminent 
degree by the ‘ prophets,’ who were regarded with 
a higher respect than any other possessors of ‘gifts 
of speaking. Now, when we turn to the Didache 
(chs. 9. 10) we find a fixed liturgy prescribed for 
the Eucharist, with formal prayers for the conse¬ 
cration of the cup and the breaking of the bread, 
and, at the close of the service, the whole is followed 
by the injunction, ‘But permit the prophets to 
give thanks as much as they will,’ rofs Si irpo^rais 
i7rtrpl7T€T€ euxapurreir 6<xa di\ov<n. The contrast rois 
Si irpo(pi)T(xisy implies that the fixed formula 

of prayer was uttered, not by a ‘prophet,’ but by 
a bishop in his absence, or in addition to the free 
‘ giving of thanks.’ This prominence of the bishop 
in spiritual functions, which he shared with the 
‘ prophet ’ and ‘ teacher,’ is alluded to in the sen¬ 
tence already quoted (Did. 15 1 ), ‘For they also 
perform for you the service of the prophets and 
teachers.’ There were cases in which no ‘prophet* 
or ‘ teacher ’ was present in the community (Did. 
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13 s ), and in their absence functions which were 
mainly entrusted to them fell upon the bishops 
and deacons. This applies, not only to spiritual, 
but also to other functions. 

The advance of bishops and deacons to some¬ 
thing approaching an exclusive right to certain 
ministerial acts seems to have arisen somewhat as 
follows. In certain cases there were actions to be 
performed on behalf of the community which it 
was more convenient to carry out by means of a 
few representatives than by the whole body. This 
was, e.g., especially the case with the Maying on 
of hands’ at ordination. These acts were then 
naturally transferred to the acknowledged repre¬ 
sentatives of the assembly (the presbytery, 1 Ti 
4 14 ). In the same way James (3 14 ) directs that if 
anyone is ill and desires the help of others’ prayers 
for his physical and spiritual healing, he shall send 
for the ‘presbyters* of the Church ; not that the 
presbyters possess any exclusive privilege in this 
respect, for it is as ‘believers’ and ‘just men’ 
( vv> iB-i7) that their prayers are potent, but because 
they are the natural representatives of the Church. 
In the Apoc. it is the elders who lead in the 
heavenly worship (4 10 5 14 II 10,18 ID 4 ), and present the 
prayers of the saints on behalf of the Church (5 8 ). 

(3) Discipline .—As the apostles one by one died 
or were hindered by imprisonment, etc., from 
personal communication with their Churches, and 
the position of the prophets and teachers began 
to decline, it was inevitable that the bishops and 
deacons, who were absorbing teaching and spiritual 
functions, should increase their powers of dis¬ 
cipline. If we may argue from natural causes and 
the analogy of the Jewish elders, it will appear 
extremely probable that the presbyter from the 
first had enjoyed a recognized authority in matters 
of daily discipline. The maintenance of discipline 
was indeed part of the duty of every Christian, 
because every ‘gift’ entitled the possessor to 
admonish and exhort. It belonged to the prophet 
or teacher in a special way, because these were 
gifted in a special degree, and to the elder through 
the respect due to old age. Hut the Pastoral 
Epistles mark the appearance of a public, discipline 
to be exercised by the bishops. This is the signifi¬ 
cance of the direction that the bishop is to be * no 
striker, but gentle, not contentious^ (1 Ti 3 a , cf. 
Tit l 7 ). We see here a foundation laid for the 
establishment of public discipline, with its authority 
residing in the hands of the bishops. 

Literature.- For further details on tho separate officers noo 
the artt. on ArosrnR, Bishop, Ijeacon, Prophet, Teacher. On 
the question of Church organization the following may ho con¬ 
sulted Kothe, Die Arrange d. christl. Kirchc , 18:17; Baur, 
Ueber den Urspr. d. Episkopats, 1838; Hitachi, Die Ensteh. d. 
altkathol. Kirrhe , 1857 ; Lightfoot, ‘Tho Christian Ministry,’ 
In Comm, on Philipp. 1808 (also in Dissert. on Ap. Age, 1892); 
Beyachlag, Die ehnstl. Geme.indeverfassung im Ze italic r des 
N.T. , 1876; Hatch, Organization of the. Early Christian 
Churches , 1880; Kuhl, Die GemHndeordnung in den Pastoral- 
briefen, 1885; Ldning, Die Gemeindeverfassung des Ur christen- 
thums , 1888; Lefroy, The Christian Ministry, 1890; Sohm, 
Kirchcnrecht, Iter Band, Die gesch. Grundlagen, 1892 (reviewed 
by E. Kohler in ThL., No. 24, 1892); Ramsay, The. Church in 
the Roman Empire, 1893; Gore, The Ministry of the Church, 
1893; JIarnack, Die Lehre der zwblf A pastel, 1893: Cramer, 
Die Fortdauer der Gcistesgaben in der alten Kirche ; R6ville, 
Les origines de I'Episcopat., 1894 ; Hupfeld, Die apost. Urge- 
meindenach der Ap. Gesch. 1894 ; Kahl, Lehrsystem des Kirchen- 
rechtsu. der Kirchenpolitik , lte Halfto, 1894 ; also the Histories 
of tho Apostolic Age given at the end.* 

( D ) The whole Church .—Every baptized believer 
is a member of the Church. The Church universal 
is therefore the company of all the believers, ‘ all 
that call upon tlie name of the Lord Jesus in every 
place’ (1 Co l 2 ), i.e. the sum of all the single 
Churches. Christ prayed for the unity of His 

* While this article is in the preBS, another very important 
contribution to the literature of the subject has appeared in 
Hort’s Christian Ecclema, 1897. 


future believers (Jn 17 20 - 21 ), that they might be 
one, cf. Jn 10 16 ‘Other sheep have I which are not 
of this fold : them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and they shall become one lloek, one 
shepherd.’ And under the training of His apostles 
the local communities, whcievor situated, regarded 
themselves as members of one body. Each was a 
Church of God (1 Co l", 1 Tli 2 14 , 2Th l 4 ) in Jesus 
Christ (llo 16 16 ,Gal F~). All believers are ‘brethren’ 
and fellow - saints without respect of nation or 
rank. On this feature of the Christian teaching 
St. Paul dwells most strongly, both as regards the 
individual Christians ( e.g. 1 Co 12) and the indi¬ 
vidual communities {e.g. Eph 2 20 ' 22 4 3 - 12 - 10 ). What, 
then, were the grounds on which this consciousness 
of unity were based ? 

1. Strongest of all was the identity of relation 
between all believers and the Persons of the Holy 
Trinity (Eph 4 4 ). By baptism all entered into 
a corporate society (Ae 2 11 , Gal 3 27 ), and that 
society is the ‘body of Christ’ (1 Co 12 13 ). Faith 
has cleansed all from their former sins, has recon¬ 
ciled all to God, united all to Christ, and procured 
for each the presence of the Holy Ghost and His 
gifts within him. Every Christian has been called 
with the same calling to the same faith, enters by 
the same baptism into unity with the same Christ, 
receives the gifts of the same Spirit, owns the same 
Lord, worships the same God the Father, and is 
filled wutli the same hopes (Epli 4 3 * B ). This is far 
more than a mere unity of belief: it is the conscious¬ 
ness of a common spiritual power (Eph l 19 ) working 
mightily and manifestly in each one. Hand in 
hand with it follows its practical result in 

2. Participation <>f (t common Life .—The adoption 
of Christianity, which snapped so many of the old 
social ties both for Jew and for heathen, at the 
same time opened to the convert conditions and 
precepts of life for tho most part new to ancient 
ideals. The hatred of the Jews and the contempt 
of the Gentiles, which drove the Christians into one 
another’s arms, at the same time accentuated the 
division which separated them from the rest of the 
world. Common unpopularity made them feel 
their own unity. This affected primarily the single 
community, hut in a lesser degree the whole 
Church. Within the community the persecuted 
Christians found an ideal of conduct which drew 
them together with the ties of brotherhood 
(a5c\<f)ol). The first Christian community started 
with the principles of a family life, and when tho 
practical conditions of these early days died out, 
the idea of the * household of faitn ’ still remained 
active. It expressed itself in the common worship 
and in the common daily life which we have 
described above. The sketch of that life, as we 
have given it, is in many respects an ideal. It is 
drawn not only from the statements, hut also from 
the injunctions of .NT, and therefore we must not 
suppose that it was always faithfully carried out. 
In fact, complaints of failings, and even cases of 
serious wickedness (esp. 1 Co 5 1(r *), prove that it 
was not so. But it was an authoritative ideal, and 
an ideal the acceptance of which implied a great 
separation from the heathen world, and was tliere- 
fore one of the most potent factors in confirming 
the consciousness of Christian unity. 

We have described the basis of Christian unity 
under the two headings of a common belief and 
a common life. It remains to see how this was 
strengthened by more personal means. These were 
(a) a common government. To its founder a Church 
naturally looked for guidance in the creation of 
its first institutions. But beyond its respect to 
the founder was the universal respect due to the 
uophet, and above all to tho apostle. And the 
atter stood at the head of the Church government 
because he had derived his teaching from the Lord 
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directly. We have, then, in the apostolic govern¬ 
ment of the Church the rule of a united band 
which traced its authority back to Christ. Tn 
spite of differences duo to individual character 
and scope of work, the apostolic teaching agreed 
in its main outlines, so that the Church can be 
said to have been under the government of one 
common principle. (6) The intercourse between 
Churches. There exists no higher proof of tho 
facilities afforded by the Roman government for 
travel and intercourse, than the evidence to be 
seen in NT of the close relations which the early 
Churches kept up with one another. (See esp. on 
this subject Th. Zahn, SJcizzen aus dem Lebcn der 
alten Kirche.) This intercourse was kept up 
mainly by those who were travelling for the Church 
or on private business. Amongst the first class, 
of course, the apostles stand out most prominently, 
but only second to the extent of their iourneyings 
comes that of their helpers and attendants. * The 
prophets, too, were great travellers ( e.g . Ac ll 27 
etc.). As conspicuous examples of the extent of 
private travels wo may point to the wanderings 
of Aquila and Priscilla, whom we find first in 
Italy (Ac 18"), then in succession at Corinth (ib.), 
Ephesus (18 1H , 1 Co 1G 10 ), Rome (?) (Ro 16 s ), Ephesus 
(2 Ti 4 ,u ) ; or those of Onesiphorus (2 Ti l 17 -* 8 ); or 
the journeys involved in the collection and delivery 
of the Gentile collection for the poor of Judina 
{e.g. Ac 11 J0 , l Co 16 3 , 2 Co 8 18,19 ), and the carriage 
of the apostles’ letters. And besides the wander¬ 
ings of ollicial or well-known Christians, it must 
be remembered that there was a constant stream 
of other Christians moving from place to place on 
private business, who attached themselves to the 
community, and found in it a welcome and hospi¬ 
tality until they passed on farther (cf. Did. 12 ; 
1 Ti 5 10 , He 13"). Intercourse by letter was also 
very frequent. A fruitful cause of this corre¬ 
spondence was the practice of furnishing travellers 
with letters of recommendation {<rurrariKal tiri- 
ctoKolI ; cf. Ac IS 27 , 2 Co 3 1 ). We have instances of 
other correspondence in the letter of the Jerusalem 
Church to that of Antioch (Ac 15 23 ), and the letter 
of the Roman to the Corinthian Church (Clem. 
Rom. Ep. ad Cor.). 

How far, then, did all this lead to the establish¬ 
ment of one organic unity, or of a higher unity of 
organization than the city-Church ? We iind, in¬ 
deed, in a sense, an organic unity embracing the 
whole Church in the earliest period. In the Church 
of Jerus., and esp. in the apostles, is to be seen a 
centralization of government stretching over all 
the existing Church, viz. Judiea, Samaria, Galilee, 
and the district around Antioch, i.e. Syria and 
Cilicia (cf. Ac 8 14 9 : ' 2 11 1 - 2 * a -). This condition of 
things continued nominally until the time of the 
conference at Jerus. (Ac lf> 2(T -). Rut St. Paul’s 
visit to Jerus. on this occasion (which must be 
taken as identical with that described in Gal 2 1 ’ 10 ), 
beyond establishing the freedom of the Gentiles 
from circumcision, led to a further very important 
result. Now that a purely Gentile Church was 
possible, St. Paul saw that not only the separation 
of distance, but also in a greater degree tho vast 
difference of life and thought, between the Pal. 
Jew and the ordinary Greek or Roman, made it 
impolitic that the centralization of power in the 
Church of Jerus. should continue. And the ‘pillar’ 
apostles, after convincing themselves of his 
authority and ability, resigned to him the care 
of the Gentiles, while they contented themselves 
with the management of the Jewish Churches (Gal 
2***). The partition of authority here described 
was not regarded by either side as a rigid separa¬ 
tion of spheres. The main work of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles was with Gentiles, while that of the 
pillar apostles was with Jews. Thus it was the 


practice of St. Paul to preach to the Jews first 
wdien breaking up new ground (see Ac 13-end, 
passim ), and he occasionally, though very rarely, 
addressed himself to Jews in his epistles {e.g. Ro 
2 17 ). Again we lind St. Peter active at Antioch (Gal 
2 11 ), Corinth (?) (1 Co l 12 ), and Rome. St. James 
addressed his Epistle to the Jews of the Dispersion, 
l 1 ; and 1 P is addressed, not only to Jews, but also 
to Gentiles throughout Asia Minor (cf. I 1 4 s ) at a 
time wdien St. Paul was probably still living. 
Nor was the separation accompanied by any bit¬ 
terness in the relations between the tw r o parties. 
The pillar apostles gave to St. Paul and Barnabas 
the ‘ right hand of fellowship.’ These promised 
in turn to remember the poor of Judma, and wo 
know that the promise was faithfully kept. St. 
Paul always speaks with deep affection and respect 
of the Juikean Christians {e.g. 1 Th 2 14 , Ro 15 27 ). 
The momentary break wdth St. Peter (Gal 2 1A ), and 
the efforts of some to exaggerate and prolong its 
effects (1 Co l 12 3 22 ), did not impede his recognition 
of the deeper truth, that all differences found their 
unity in Christ (3 n ). 

Within these two great divisions, each of which 
had something of an organic unity in its common 
rule, resulting to a large extent in common prac¬ 
tice {e.g. 1 Co 11 1K 14 u;f ), appear smaller divisions, 
according to the Roman provinces. Such are the 
Churches of Judma (Gal l- 2 , 1 Th 2 14 ), Galatia (Gal 
l 2 , 1 Co 16 1 ), Macedonia (2 Co 8 1 ), Achaia (Ro 15 26 , 
2 Co l 1 9 2 ), Asia (1 Co 16 19 ), Syria and Cilicia (Ac 
15 s *. 41 ). This grouping was also something more 
than a mere form of speech. The Churches of 
Galatia (1 Co 1G 1 ), Macedonia (2 Co 8 10 ), and Achaia 
(1 Co 16 3 , 2 Co 8-9) each formed a separate w hole 
for the purposes of gathering and delivering to 
Jerus. the collection for the poor of J udiea. Officers 
were appointed by each province to act for and re¬ 
present the province in this respect (1 Co 16 s , 2 Co 
8 19 - n ). St. Paul particularly notes the close and 
affectionate relationship which bound together the 
Macedonian Churches (l Th 4 10 ). 

These provincial Churches (it is to be noted that 
tKK\-n<rla is never used of the Church of a province, 
but always tsKXrjala t, ‘the Churches’) had their 
natural centre in the capital city {e.g. Corinth, 2 Co 
l 1 ; Ephesus, Ac 19 10 ; cf. Rev 2 1 where it comes 
first in the list of the seven Churches). At a later 
period these districts were in some cases temporarily 
put under the authority of an apostolic delegate, 
e.g. Timothy in Asia (i Ti l 8 ), Titus in Crete (Tit 
l 6 ). At the end of the apostolic age we find the 
Churches of Asia under the guidance of St. John 
(Rev l 4 ). 

The extent of the apostolic Church included 
Palestine, Phoenicia (Ac lf> 8 ), Syria (the region 
around Antioch), Asia Minor (1 P l 1 ), Macedonia, 
Achaia, Illyricum (Ro 15 1W , 2 Ti 4 10 ), Italy (Ac 28 14 ), 
Crete, and Cyprus. Thus much we know from 
certain evidence in NT. But there were doubtless 
many other Churches which are not mentioned, and 
which, nevertheless,'were founded before the close 
of the NT period. It is quite probable that St. 
Paul himself preached in Spain (cf. Ro 15 24, 28 ; 
Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 5; Murat. Fragment, 1. 38). 
The Church of Alexandria ascribed its foundation 
to St. Mark (Eus. HE ii. 16, 21; Epiph. I her. li. 
6 ; Jer. de vir. illust. 8 ; Nicephorus, IIE ii. 43 ; 
Acta Barnabm). And without setting any value 
on the traditions {e.g. in Eus. HE i. 13, iii. 1) 
current in the later Church, we may well refrain 
from drawing any arguments from the silence of 
NT in this respect,. 

111. The Ideal Church.— So far as we have pro¬ 
ceeded hitherto, we have considered the word 4 jc- 
a always in the sense of the Christian body 
in its actual stato of imperfection. We come now 
to a conception of the Church in which the empirical 
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idea disappears and an ideal Church appears, still 
capable of progress, indeed, in some of the similes 
under which it is depicted (e.g. Eph 4 18 ), but free 
from all the negative elements of evil. From one 
point of view, every Christian can be regarded as 
perfect. Ho was washed by baptism from every 
stain (cf. 1 Co 6 U , He 10 14 , 1 Jn 3 9 ), and from hence¬ 
forth is holy (fryios). The Christians are 4 the 
saints ’ (ol iLytoi). So the distinction of the ideal 
from the actual body of Christians was a thought 
which lay near at hand. It is the actual Church to 
which reproof and blame are addressed ; the ideal 
which 4 shall judge the world/ 1 Co 6 2 . It is the 
actual Church upon the foundation of which some 
build badly and some well (1 Co 3 10-15 ), the ‘great 
house * in which some are 4 vessels unto honour ’ 
and some 4 vessels unto dishonour ’ (2 Ti 2 20 ); it is 
the ideal which is a 4 holy temple of God ’ (rads — 
shrine) (1 Co 3 17 ), sanctified and cleansed by 4 the 
washing of water with the word ... a glorious 
Church not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing . . . holy and without blemish * (Eph 5 28, *?). 
The metaphors under which the ideal Church is 
spoken of, and its relation to Christ expressed, are 
of three kinds— (a) the Church as a building, (b) 
the Church as a body (<ru>/j.a), ( c) the Church as a 
bride. 

(1) The Church as a. Building. —This very natural comparison 
is, according to St. Matt., as old as the time of Christ Himself 
(Mt 16 18 ‘ On this rock 1 will build my Church'). (St. Paul (1 Co 
yio ifl) compares the growth of the Corinthian community with 
that of a building, of which he himself laid tho foundation, and 
upon which others are building, lie then (still referring primarily 
to the Corinthian community) passes direct ly in v.i# to the idea of 
the finished building, * Ye are a temple of God.' The word used 
for 4 temple,’ *«««, means properly an inner shrine or sanctuary, 
and 8t. l’aul evidently has in his mind the Holy of Holies in the 
temple at Jerusalem where * the Lord sitteth upon the chcru- 
hima’(2 K 19 J6 ), as the Holy Ghost has His shrine in the 

(cf. 2 Co 6 18 , and for the same thought in regard to the individual 
believer 1 Co (WJ). Then follows in tho Ephesian Ep. the con¬ 
ception of the whole Church os a ‘holy temple,' a ‘habitation of 
God ’ in which the individual Christians or communities aro the 
partB, each fitting into his proper place and the whole held 
together by Christ, the chief cornerstone (Eph 220 22). Here, 
where tho thought is that in Christ Jew and Gentile are made 
one building by the breaking down of the 4 middle wall of 
partition’ (v.H), Christ is the cornerstone and the apostles and 
prophets the foundation. But in 1 Co 3 10 , where the thought is 
the building up of the community, Christ is the foundation, and 
the apostles, etc., tho builders. 

(2) The Church as a Body (<rwfMi ).—The idea of the Christian 
unity in Christ seems to have suggested the comparison of the 
society to a human body, in which the individuals are members, 
each performing, according to his 4 gift,’ his proper function, ami 
accepting his proper position (Ho 12 <r >). Then comes tho identi¬ 
fication of this Christian body with the body of Christ (1 Co 
1212-27, cf. 6 10 , Jn 15 lir ), a conception which culminates in the 
idea of the believers all partaking in the one body of Christ in 
the Eucharist (1 Co 10 17 , Jn fi5i« ). Not until the later Epp. is the 

called outright the ‘body of Christ’ (Eph 123 4 12 623 f 
Col H 8 - 24 In the earlier Epp. it is the vaguer 4 we,’ 4 you/ 

i,e . primarily the community to which the apostle is writing, 
although tho secondary idea of tho whole Church was probably 
also present to his mind (Ito 12 5 , ICo 12 18 - 27, cf. 6 15 ). In this 
relation Christ is sometimes identified with the whole body 
(1 Co 12 13 - 27), but in the later Epp. IIo is called the Head, os the 
guardian and director (Eph 24) t os the source of its life, 
filling it with His fulness (Eph l- 8 ), os the centre of its unity 
and the cause of its growth (Eph 4 10 , Col 2^). These last two 
passages represent the actual Church as growing gradually to 
this ideal perfection. 

(3) The Church as a Bride.— We have to do here, not only with 

an ideal conception, hut also with the further step of a personi¬ 
fication. The comparison of the single community to a virgin is 
found first in 2 Co ll 2 4 1 espoused you to one husband that I 
might present you as a pure virgin to Christ.' Here the idea 
of Christ as the bridegroom is also present. The expressions v 
rvvittXlxrvi (1 P 51^, *i ixXsxri] otbiXfj (2 Jn 18 ), v ixXixrrj xvplct 
(ib. i), are also applied to single communities. But the applica¬ 
tion of this personification to the whole Church os the Bride of 
Christ is a Btep boyond these. We are here, says St. Paul (Eph 
6 OT ), face to face with a great mystery. Man and wife become 
one flesh, so that a man should love his wife os his own body. 
The Church is the Bride of Christ; the two aro one body, just 
as man and wife are one body ; and as Christ loved the Church 
and gave Ilimself up for it, so the husband should love his 
wife. Wo see here how closely connected is this conception 
with that of tho Church as the body of Christ. The union of 
the two ideas is seen also in the relation of the individual 
Christian to Christ (1 Co As man and wife become one 

flesh, so he who cleaveth to Christ (the expression i xcXXAfanx 


ta K vpic* is parallel to o xoXXu/utvof rn topvy) becomes one 4 spirit' 
(trvtvpux) with Him, and belongs to IliB (spiritual) body,—‘ your 
bodies are members (jutXvi) of Christ.’ The idea of the Church as 
bride is found also in the imagery of the Apocalypse. The 
marriage table is spread (Rev 19?), the bride is arrayed in fine 
linen, * which is the righteous acts of the saints' (ib/). In c. 20 
the powers of evil are bound or destroyed, and the New Jeru¬ 
salem comes down out of heaven os a 4 bride adorned for her 
husband ’ (21 2 ) ; 4 she is the Bride, the wife of the Lamb ’ (ib.V- 
cf. 22 i7 ). 

SUMMARY.—Such were the life and teaching 
of the Church in NT times, (f we compare them 
with that of the succeeding age, two features 
stand out as specially characteristic of the earlier 
period. The first is the much more vivid conscious¬ 
ness of the power and presence of God in His 
Church. The apostles, who were daily with them, 
had all been in close contact with tno Lord, and 
most of them during a period of some years. The 
risen Lord was to them a living memory, and they 
imparted to the Church the force of that memory 
in all its freshness. The power of the Holy Ghost 
also was a fact of which men were more directly 
conscious in themselves than at any other time. 
Never have the central truths of Christianity—the 
position of Christ and the significance of His death 
—been more powerfully realized, and at no time 
has the Christian life in its practice been more 
closely connected with, and derived from, that 
belief. To the fixed apostolic tradition of doctrine 
and life all succeeding ages have looked as their 
authority. But in the strongest contrast with this 
fixedness of doctrine and moral life, stands the 
freedom from formal conditions in questions out¬ 
side these. Tims, if we turn to the organization wo 
notice the informal way in which offices grew up, 
and the comparative absence (until the close of the 
period) of a fixed division of labour. It is char¬ 
acteristic also of the time, that most of the technical 
terras are used also in a general sense, c.g. irpca- 
pvTepos, Slukopos (StaKOPla, biaKovtu) Si5d(TKa\os. Or, 
if we turn to the worship, we are struck by the 
freedom of speech, the absence of exclusive minis¬ 
terial rights, of a formal liturgy and fixed ritual, 
except in the case of baptism, laying on of hands, 
and the Eucharist. In the transition jeriod 
immediately following the apostolic age came the 
fixing of organization witli its clear-cut division 
of labour, and the stereotyping of liturgies and 
ritual. And along with these developments came, 
at once their cause and their effect, the decline 
of the prophet and prophecy. 

General Literature on Ciiurcu.— The Church Histories of 
tho Apostolic age ; esp Neander, Hist, of the 1'lanting ami 
Training of the Christian Church (Eng.), 1851 ; Thiersch, Hist, 
of Christian Church in Ap. Age (Eng.), 1852; Baur, Church 
Hist, of the First Three Centuries ( Eng.), 1879 ; Renan, Origins* 
du Christianisme, 1883 ; SchalY, Hist, of Ap. Age, 1880; Lechler, 
Ap. Age (Eng.), 1880 ; rrcssens6, Le sit’cle apontolique, 1889; 
Moiler, Ch. Hist. (Eng.), 1892; Weizsiicker, Aj>. Age (Eng.), 
1895. Further, Kostlin, Das Wenen der Kire.he nach Lenre 
und Gesch. des NT, 1872; Seeberg, Der Begrif der christlichen 
Kirche t 1887 ; Ilarnack, IJist. of Dogma ( Eng.), 1894. 

S. C. Gayfokd. 

CHURCH GOVERNMENT IN THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE. —Our knowledge of Church government in 
tho apostolic age comes almost entirely from 
the NT. We can glean something from Clement 
and the Teaching ; but with Ignatius we are 
already in a new age, and later writers are too 
full of later ideas to help us much. Besides this, 
things were in a fluid and transitional state, com- 

{ dicated on one side by the indefinite authority 
leld in reserve by the apostles, on the other by the 
ministry of gifts, which %vas crossed, but not yet 
displaced, by the local ministry of office. 

The general development is clear, though ita 
later stages may fan outside NT times. The 
apostles were of necessity the first rulers of the 
Church ; then were added gradually divers local 
and unlocal rulers ; then the unlocal died out, and 
the local settled down into the three permanent 
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orders of bishops, elders, and deacons. The chief 
disputed questions are of the origin of the local 
ministry, of its relation to the other, and of the 
time and manner in which it settled down. 

Twice over St. Paul gives something like a list of 
the chief personsof the Church. In 1 Co 12 28 hecounts 
up ‘ first, apostles; second, prophets ; third, teachers; 
then powers ; then gifts of healings, helps, govern¬ 
ments, kinds of tongues.* A few years later 
(Kph 4 11 ) his list of gifts for the work of service 
( oiaKovla ) is ‘some apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, some pastors and teachers.’ At the 
head, then, of both lists is the Apostle. The 
apostles were not limited to the Eleven, or to the 
number twelve. Whether our Lord ever recognized 
Matthias or not, Paul and Earn abas {e.g. 1 Co 9 s ) 
were certainly apostles, and we may safely add 
(Gal 1 1W ) James the Lord's brother. There are 
traces of others, and the old disciples Andronicus 
and Junias (Ro 1G 7 ) even seem to be called ‘ notable’ 
apostles. On the other hand, Timothy is tacitly 
(2 Co l 1 ) excluded. The apostle’s qualification was 
first and foremost to have seen (Ac l 83 , 1 Co 9 1,2 ) 
the risen Lord, and to have been sent out by Him ; 
secondly, to have wrought (2 Co 12 12 ) ‘ the apostle’s 
signs.’ His work was to bear witness of the things 
ho had Been and heard (e.g. Ac 1 H )—in short, to 
preach ; and this implied the founding and general 
care of Churches, though not their ordinary ad¬ 
ministration. St. Paul interferes only with gross 
errors or with corporate disorder ; and he does not 
advise the Corinthians on further questions with¬ 
out hinting that they might have settled them for 
themselves. His mission was (1 Co l 17 ) simply to 
preach, so that ho had no local ties, but moved 
from city to city, sometimes working for a while 
from a centre, but more commonly moving about. 

Next to the apostle comes the Prophet. He, too, 
sustained the Church, and shared with him (Eph 
2 20 3°) the revelation of the mystery, lie spoke ‘ in 
the Spirit ’ words of warning, of comfort, or it might 
be of prediction. His work was universal like the 
apostle’s, but he was not like him an eye-witness of 
the resurrection, so that he needed not to have 
‘ seen the Lord.’ Nor did ‘ the care of all the 
Churches’ rest on him. llis office, so far as we 
know, was purely spiritual, and there is nowhere 
any hint that he took a share in the administration 
of the Churches. Women, too, might prophesy, like 
Philip’s daughters (Ac 2P) at Cfesarea, or the 
mystic Jezebel (Rev 2 20 ) at Thyatira. Yet even 
in the apostolic age we see the beginnings (1 Th 
5 20 ) of discredit, and false prophets flourishing 
(2 P, Jude). After the prophet comes a group of 
trenchers, followed in 1 Co 12 28 by special ‘gifts of 
lealings, helps, governments, kinds of tongues.’ 

It will be seen that the lists have to do with a 
ministry of special gifts, and leave no place for an 
ordinary local ministry of oflice, unless it comes in 
under ‘helps and governments,’ or ‘pastors and 
teachers.’ Any such ministry must therefore 
have been subordinate to the other: yet there is 
ample proof that one existed from a very early 
time. We have (1) the appointment of the Seven 
in Ac 6: (2) elders at Jerusalem in 44, in oh, and 
again in 58; mentioned by James and Peter; 
appointed by Paul and Barnabas in every Church 
about 48; at Ephesus in 58: (3) bishops and 
deacons at Philippi in 63; Phoebe a deaconess at 
Cenchrece in 58. Also (4) in the Pastoral Epistles, 
Timofhy and Titus are in charge of four distinct 
orders of bishops (or elders), deacons, deaconesses 
(1 Ti 3 11 ywaiKas, not rds ywcu/cas, cannot be the 
wives of deacons), and widows. This great de¬ 
velopment, which some think points to a much 
later date, seems fairly accounted for by the 
vigorous growth of Church life and the need of 
organization which must have been felt near the 


end of the apostolic age. To complete our state 
ment of the evidence, we may add (5) the vewrepoi 
who carried out Ananias (Ac 5 fl ), though the tacit 
contrast with npea^vrepoi is clearly one of age, not 
of ollice, for we note that veavlcncoi buried Sapphira; 
(0) the prominent position of James at Jerns. in 44 
(Ac 12 17 ), in 50, and in 58 ; and (7) of Timothy and 
Titus at Ephesus and in Crete; (8) the indefinite 
7 t poi(TT(ifx€voL of 1 Th 5 12 and the equally indefinite 
rulers (rjyou/ievoi) of an unknown Church (He 13 7,17 ) 
of Heb. Christians shortly before 70; and (9) the 
angels of the seven Churches in Asia. 

Our questions may be conveniently grouped 
round the later orders of bishops, elders, and 
deacons—taken, however, in reverse order. 

i. Deacons. —The traditional view, that the 

choice of the Seven in Ac 6 is the formal institu¬ 
tion of a permanent order of deacons, does not 
seem unassailable. The opinion of Iremeus, 
Cyprian, and later writers is not decisive on a 
question of this kind ; and the vague word StaKovla 
(used too in the context of the apostles themselves) 
is more than balanced by the avoidance of the 
word deacon in the Ac (e.g. 21 8 d> lXItttov tov evay- 
yeXiarou 6 utos £k tCjv Jf we add that the 

Seven seem to rank next in the Church to the 
apostles, we may be tempted to see in them (if 
they are a permanent office at all) the elders whom 
we find at Jerus. in precisely this position from 44 
onward. In this case wo are thrown back on the 
Philippian Church in 63 for the first mention of 
deacons. As, however, Phoebe (Ro 16 1 ) was 
deaconess at Cenchreoe in 58, there were probably 
deacons before this at Corinth, though there is 
no trace of them in St. Paul’s Epistles to that 
Church. 

ii. Elders. —We first find elders at Jerus. (Ac 
ll 30 ) receiving the offerings from Barnabas and 
Saul in 44. They are joined (15 rt ) with the apostles 
at the Conference in 50, and with James in 58 
(21 18 ). As Paul and Barnabas appoint elders (14 s8 ) 
in every city on their first missionary journey, we 
may infer that Churches generally bad elders, 
though there is no other express mention of them 
before 1 Peter and the Pastoral Epistles, unless 
we adopt an early date for Ja 5 14 , where, however, 
it is not certain that the word is official. 

The difference of name between elders and 
bishops may point to some difference of origin 
or function ; but in NT (and Clement) the terms 
are more or less equivalent. Thus the elders of 
Ephesus are reminded (Ac 20 28 ) that they are 
bishops. So, too, we find sundry bishops in the 
single Church of Philippi. In the Pastoral Epistles, 
Timothy appoints bishops and deacons, Titus 
elders and deacons, though (1 Ti 5 17 ) Timothy 
also lias elders under him. The qualifications also 
of a bishop as laid down for Timothy are practi¬ 
cally those of the elder as described to Titus, and 
equally point to ministerial duties in contrast to 
what we call episcopal. Though the elder’s proper 
duty is to ‘rule’ (1 Ti 5 17 ), he does it subject to 
Timothy, much as a modern elder rules subject to 
his bishop. 

iii. Bishops. —Is there any trace of an order of 
bishops in NT ? The name of a bishop, as we have 
seen, is applied to elders; but are there permanent 
local officials, each ruling singly the elders of his 
own city? This is the definition of the bishop 
when ho first appears distinct from his elders ; and 
if we find this, we find a bishop, whatever he may 
be called. The instances commonly given are 
James the Lord’s brother at Jerus., Timothy and 
Titus in Ephesus and Crete, and the angels of the 
seven Churches. The plural rulers (He 13 7,17 ) of a 
single Church are hardly worth mention. Now, 
James was clearly the leading man of the Church 
at‘Jerusalem. His strictness of life and his near 
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relation to the Lord (a more important matter with 
Easterns than with us) must have given him enor¬ 
mous influence. But influence is one thing, ollice 
is another. No douht lie had very much of a 
bishop’s position, and his success at Jerus. may 
have suggested imitation elsewhere; but there is 
nothing recorded of him which requires us to 
believe that he held any definite local ollice. The 
ease of Timothy and Titus is a stronger one, for wo 
know that they appointed and governed elders like 
a modern bishop. But this is work which must be 
done in every Church, so that a man who does it is 
not necessarily a bishop. Neither Timothy nor 
Titus is a permanent official, and Titus is not con¬ 
nected with any particular city. They are rather 
temporary vicars-apostolic, sent on special mis¬ 
sions to Ephesus and Crete. The letters bv which 
we know them are (2 Ti 4 s , Tit 3 ia ) letters of recall; 
and there is no serious evidence that they ever saw 
Ephesus and Crete again. Titus is last heard of 
(2 Ti 4 10 ) in Dalmatia, Timothy from the writer to 
the Hebrews (13 23 ), a work which there is no reason 
to connect with Ephesus. There remain the angels 
of the seven Churches; and it would be very bold 
to take these for literal bishops. In addition to 
the general presumption from the symbolic char¬ 
acter of the Apoe., there is the particular argument 
that ‘ the woman Jezebel ’ at Thyatira (Rev 2’-°—the 
reading tt)v yurat/cd <rov would make her the angel’s 
wife) can hardly be taken literally. Moreover, 
these angels art; praised and blamed for the doings 
of their Churches in a way no literal bishop justly 
can be. Tt is safer to take them as personifications 
of the Churches. 

Our general conclusion is, that while we find 
deacons and elders (or bishops in NT sense) in the 
apostolic age, there is no clear trace of bishops (in 
the later sense), or of any apostolic ordinance that 
every Church was to have its bishop. This conclu¬ 
sion is fully confirmed by Clement and Ignatius. 
If Corinth had had a bishop in Clement’s time, or 
been remarkable or blameworthy in having no 
bishop, we should scarcely have failed to hear of it 
in a letter called forth by the unjust deposition of 
certain elders. Instead of this, it seems clear that 
the elders at Corinth had no authority of any sort 
over them to compose their quarrels. Tgnatius 
certainly uses the most emphatic language in 
urging obedience to the bishop ; but the greater 
his emphasis the more significant is the absence of 
any appeal {Trail. 7 is not one) to any institution 
of an order of bishops by the apostles. The absence 
of an argument which would have rendered all the 
rest superfluous, seems nothing less than an ad¬ 
mission that he knew of no such institution. 

Nevertheless, his earnestness implies apostolic 
sanction. Episcopacy must have originated before 
the apostles had all passed away ; and its early 
strength in Asia cannot well be explained without 
some encouragement from St. John. But it must 
have been at first local and partial, and due per¬ 
haps to more causes than one. On one side, the 
need of firmer government after the apostles and 
prophets died out, would often tend to raise the 
chairman of the elders into something like a 
bishop’s position ; on the other, vicars - apostolic 
of the type of Timothy might occasionally be left 
stranded by the apostle’s death, and if they re¬ 
mained at their post would settle down into genuine 
bishops. See also Hort, Christian Ecdesia (1897), 
published too late for use in this article, 

H. M. Gw ATKIN. 

CHURCHES, ROBBERS OF, is the misleading 
rendering in AV Ac 19 87 of the word lepbrrvXot 
(applying the word ‘churches’ in the wider old 
Eng. sense to pagan temples), while in 11V the 
rendering is ‘ robbers of temples *; but both aje 
unsatisfactory. The secretary of the city (ypafxfxards 


Tys irbXeuis) of Ephesus points out to the riotous 
assembly in the theatre that St. Paul and his 
friends are not guilty of sacrilege, the category 
of crime under which it was natural for St. Paul's 
accusers to bring his action. After the word daipeia 
had been appropriated to translate the Rom. legal 
term laisa nut jest ns ‘ treason,’ lepoavXl a was the 
natural rendering for the Lat. seterilegium; and here 
for emphasis the speaker uses the double term oifre 
UpoavXovi oflre pXaarprjp.ovvTa'; rqv Ocav, which implies 
‘ guilty neither in act nor in language of disrespect 
to the established religion of our city.’ 

In 2 Mac 4 42 the epithet * church-robber ’ (AV, 
‘author of the sacrilege’ RV) is applied to Lysi- 
machus, brother of Menelaus the high priest, who 
perished in a riot (B.C. 170) provoked by the theft 
of sacred vessels committed by his brother and 
himself. 

IiiTKUATURB.—Neumann, Dcr rom. Strutt vnd die albinncine. 
Kirche , i. pp. 14, J7; Kamsay, Church in Horn. limp, pp 401. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

CHURCHES, SEYEN.— See Revelation. 

CHURL.—‘The Saxons made three degrees of 
free-men ; to wit—an earl, a thane, and a churl’— 
Risdon (1630). And soon ‘churl’ and ‘churlish’ 
were applied to any boorish person. In this sense 
churlish is used of Nabal, 1 S 25 s , and of Nicanor 
2 Mac 14 S0 . But ‘churlish’ as applied to Nabal 
being popularly taken in the sense of niggardly, 
helped to give the meaning of niggard, miser, to 
‘churl.’ In this sense alone churl occurs, Is32 r ’* 7 , 
though the Heb. ( , ‘? , ? l ,l ?5) probably means crafty 
(so RVm) or fraudulent (Vnlg.). J. Hastings. 

CHUSI (Xocs B, XovaeL A).— Jth 7 18 mentioned 
with Ekrebel (Akrabeh) is possibly Kuzah , 5 miles 
S. of Sheehem and 5 miles W. of 'Akrabeh. See 
SWP vol, ii. sh. xiv. C. R. CoNDKR. 

CHUZA(Xocfay, Amer. RVChuzas).—The steward 
({ttLtpottos) of Herod Antipas. His wife JOANNA 
(which see) was one of the women who ministered 
to our Lord and His disciples (Lk 8 s ). 

CICCAR (i;?), ‘round.’—A name for the middle 
broader part of the Jordan Valley (so Buhl, Pal. 
112; cf. Driver on Dt 34 s ), Gn 13 10 - ia ID 17 *“•», 
Dt 34 s , 2 S 18 s8 , 1 K 7 48 , 2 Ch 4 17 , Ezk 47 8 . See 
Palestine. The term is also, perhaps, used of the 
neighbourhood of Jerus. in a later age, Nch 3-‘ J 12 28 
(AV ‘plain,’ ‘plain country’). 

CIELED, CIELING.—This is the spelling of the 
Camb. ed. of AV of 1629, the ed. of 1611 having 
sided and siding in all the passages. Amer. RV 
prefers the mod. exiled , exiling. Wright {Bible 
Word Book 2 , p. 134) identifies the word with seel, 
to close a hawk’s eyes, and quotes— 

* But when we in our vidousness grow hard, 

0 misery on’t l—the wise gods seel our eyes. 

Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. hi. xiii. 112. 

'Come, seeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day.’ 

Macbeth, in. ii. 46 . 

But Skcat {Etymol. Diet. 2 s.v.) denies the identi¬ 
fication or connexion. Cid , he holds, is from 
cerium , ‘ heaven,’ ‘ sky,’ and has no connexion with 
sill, seal , or seel. Its meaning, therefore, is ‘a 
canopy’; then, as vb., ‘to canopy’ or ‘cover’; 
and the only meaning in AY, as in mod. Eng., viz. 
to cover with timber or plaster, i.e. wainscot, is a 
later derivation. The Heb. always means * to 
cover.’ In Dt 33 21 AVm gives ‘ (deled ’ (text, 
‘ seated,’ RV ‘ reserved,’ the Hob. being; sttphan ‘ to 
panel’ [see Driver’s note and Add. in Ilcut* ad 
Ion .], tr d ‘ciel’ in Jer 22 14 , Hag l 4 ). The ‘cieling’ 
(only 1 K 6 15 , Ezk 41 16m ) is any part cieled, walla 
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as well as roof, the roof indeed being formerly 
distinguished as 4 the upper cieling.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CILICIA (KtXu/a), a country in the S.E. corner 
of Asia Minor, on the coast, adjoining Syria, 
always closely connected with Syria in manners, 
religion, and nationality, and generally more 
closely united with Syria than with Asia Minor 
in political and in Byzantine ecclesiastical arrange¬ 
ment. It was commonly divided into two terri¬ 
tories—(1) on tho W. (reaching as far as Pam- 
phylia), Cilicia Tracheia {Aspcra), a land of lofty 
ana rugged mountains, drained hv the considerable 
river Calycadnus; (2) on tho E., Cilicia Podias 
{Campestris), a low-lying and very fertile plain 
between the sea and the mountain ranges Taurus 
and Amanus. The entire double country is 
summed up as C. in Ac 27 s , a geographical de¬ 
scription of the lands touching the Cyprian Sea. 
But elsewhere it is clear that only the civilized 
and peaceful C. Pedias (in other words, the part 
subject to Roman rule) is intended when C. 
is mentioned in NT, whereas C. Tracheia was 
inhabited by fierce and dangerous tribes, loosely 
ruled by king Archeiaus of Cappadocia from u.c. 
20 to a.D. 17, and by king Antiochus of Com- 
inagene from A.i>. 37 to 74. C. Pedias had been 
Roman territory from B.C. 103; and, after many 
changing arrangements for its administration, it 
was merged by Augustus in the great joint province 
Syria-Cilicia-Phumiee probably in B.C. 27; and 
this system probably lasted through the 1st 
cent, after Christ (though temporary variations 
may possibly have occurred), lienee Syria and 
C. are mentioned together in such a way as to 
imply close connexion in Gal l- 1 , Ac IT)-' 1 * 41 ; 
the combined Rom. province is there meant, over 
which the intluenco of Christianity spread from 
the two centres, Tarsus in C. and, above all, 
Antioch in Syria. The close connexion of C. with 
Syria arose from two causes • (1) C. communicates 
with it by a very easy pass, the ‘Syrian Gates’ 
(Pylas Sprite, Beilan, summit level 1980 ft.), 
whereas the passes crossing Taurus into Lyeaonia 
and Cappadocia are all difficult, incomparably the 
best being the ‘Cilician Gates’ ( Pi/ftr Cificiat, 
Gulek Boghaz, summit level 4300 ft.); (2) C. 
Pedias was long separated from Roman territory 
on tho W. and N. by a great extent of indepen¬ 
dent country, while it adjoined Rom. Syria. C. 
has been identified wrongly with the Tarshish 
which is so often mentioned in OT (Gn 10 4 etc.), 
by some modern scholars, following Jos. Ant. (I. 
vi. 1), who says that C. was originally called 
Qapcrbs. 

That a large Jewish population existed in C. is 
evident from Ac 0“; and it is rather strange that 
Cilician Jews aro not mentioned in Ac 2 !M1 . The 
existence of Jewish colonists in the Selcucid cities 
of C. would be in itself highly probable, for they 
were always the most faithful and trusted adher¬ 
ents of the Selcucid kings in their foreign settle¬ 
ments ; and the Cilician Jews aro alluded to by 
Philo, Leg. ad tlaium, § 30 (ii. p. 587, Mang.).' St. 
Paul had the rights of a citizen of Tarsus (which 
see), as lie mentions in Ac 21 ;{y ; these rights must 
have been inherited, and they imply, beyond 
doubt, that there was a colony of Jews forming 
part of the Tarsian State. An interesting memorial 
of the religious influence exerted by tho Jews in 
C. is attested by the society of Sabbatistai, men¬ 
tioned in an inscription, probably dating about the 
time of Christ, which was found near Elaioussa 
and Korykos (see ('anon Hicks in Journ. of 
Hellenic Studies , 1891, pp. 234-230); this society 
was evidently an association of non-Jews in the 
practice of rites modelled, in part at least, on 
Judaistic ceremonial. 


Litkraturk.—C ilicia is very slightly described ii\ Mommsen, 
Provinces of Rom. Emp. (Romische Ueschichte, vol. v.) ch. viif. 
See Marquardt, Rumixehe Staatsverwaltung, 1. pp. 370-802; 
Ramsay, Hint. Gcog. Aata Minor , pp. 301-887 ; Bent and Hicks 
in Journ. of Hellenic Studies, 1800, pp. 281-264, 1801, pp. 206- 
273 ; Sfcerretfc, Wolfe Exped. in Asia Minor, pp. 1-126 ; Langlois, 
Explor. Archiol. de la Cilicie (1867), and Voyage dans la Cilicie 
(I860); Davis, Life in Asiatic Turkey (1870); Kotschv, Reise in 
den cilicischen Taurus uber Tarsus (1868); Barker, Cilicia and 
its Governors (1863); Ritter, Kleinasi.cn (I860), ii. pp. 66-235; 
Heberdey and Wilhelm in Dcnkschriften dcr Akademie, Wien, 

1806. W. M. Ramsay. 

CINNAMON (pojp HnnAmdn , Kivv&pwfiov, cin- 
namomum). — The identity of name makes it 
impossible to mistake the substance intended. 
It w'as early known to the Hebrews, as it entered 
into the composition of the holy anointing oil 
(Ex 30 23 ). It is represented as being used to 
perfume a bed (Pr 7 17 ). The Oriental women use 
musk for a similar purpose. Like other tropical 
plants, it seems to have been cultivated in the 
botanical gardens of Solomon (Ca 4 14 ). It is the 
product of Cinnamomum Zeylanieum, Nees, a plant 
of the Laurel family, indigenous in Ceylon and 
other E. India islands, ana in China. The tree 
attains a height of 30 ft., and has panicled clusters 
of white blossoms, and ovate, acute leaves. The 
cinnamon is the inner bark, separated from the 
outer, and dried in the sun, in the shape of 
cylindrical rolls. The best oil is obtained by boil¬ 
ing the ripe fruit. In Rev 18 13 it is enumerated 
among the merchandise of the Great Babylon. 

G. E. Post. 

CIRCLE.—In AV c. means the vault of heaven. 
It occurs Is 40 aa ‘It is lie that sitteth upon the 
c. of the earth,’ i.c. the c. overarching the earth 
(Jin, also in Job 22 u , AV ami RV ‘circuit,’ RVm 
‘vault’; Pr 8 27 AV ‘compass,’ RV‘circle’); and 
Wis 13 a 4 the c. of the stars’ (kvk\o s cLarpuv, RV 
‘circling stars,’ RVm 4 c. of stars’). 

J. Hastings. 

CIRCUIT occurs 4 times in AV, 1 S 7 16 (a late 
and doubtful passage ace. to which Samuel w r ent 
on circuit [ 359 ] to various high-places), Job 22 14 
(nn RVm and Ainer. RV 4 vault,’ i.e. the vault of 
heaven), Ps 19 6 (n^iipn, of the sun’s course in the 
heavens), Ec l* (3'3p, of the circuits of the wind). 
Besides retaining these instances, RV substitutes 
‘made [make] a circuit’ for AV ‘fetch a compass’ 
iu 2 S b 23 (where for MT read with Driver and 
Buddo 3C), 2 K 3 9 , Ac 28 13 (7repieX0<Wf?, RVm 4 cast 
loose,’ following XVII TrcpieXbures). See Compass. 

J. A. Skunk. 

CIRCUMCISION (n Ex 4" 6 , rrepiTOfir] Jli 7 22 etc.). 
—The cutting oil of the foreskin, an initiation rite 
or religious ceremony among many races, such as 
the Jews, Arabians, and Colehians in Asia, the 
Egyptians, Mandingos, Gal las, Pal ash as, Abys- 
sinians, and some Bantu tribes in Africa, the 
Otaheitans, Tonga Islanders, and some Melanesians 
in Polynesia, certain New South Wales tribes in 
Australia, and the Athabascans, Nakuatl, Aztecs, 
and certain Amazonian tribes in America. 

In Egypt its practice dates back at least to the 
14th cent. B.C., and probably much farther. The 
circumcising of two children is represented on tho 
wall of the temple of Khonsu at Karnak. The 
record of the invasion of Egypt by Mediterranean 
tribes in the time of Mercnptah states that as tho 
Aquashua (supposed to be Acbaians) were cireum- 
cised, their dead w^ere not mutilated by the 
Egyptians, except by cutting off a hand (Lepsius, 
Den km. iii. 19). 

Like other mutilations, such as tattooing, cutting 
off a linger-joint, filing or chiselling out of teeth, the 
operation may he a tribal mark. In all these there 
is the twofold idea of a sacrifice to the tribal god, 
and the marking of his followers so that they may 
be know f n by him and by each other. The sacrifice 
is a representative one, a part given for the re- 
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demption of the rest. Stadc ( ZA W, 1886) has col¬ 
lected a number of notices from many peoples, from 
which he infers that circumcision is not so much a 
mark of membership in a tribe as ini tint, ion in to m an- 
/toot/andacquirementof tliefull rights of citizenship. 

However originated, the rite is said to have been 
appointed by Cod as the token of the covenant 
between Him and Abraham, shortly after Abraham’s 
sojourn in Egypt. ft was ordained to be performed 
on himself, on his descendants and slaves, as well as 
on strangers joining themselves to the Heb. nation 
(Gn 17 12 etc. Ex 12 48 both P), to signify their par¬ 
ticipation in the benefits of the covenant and their 
acceptance of its obligations, ft was practised 
by the Jews during their captivity in Egypt (Jos 
5® l) 2 ), but discontinued in the wilderness. Even 
Moses neglected to circumcise his son (Ex 4 s4 JE). 
On this occasion Zipporah recognized the cause of 
Cod’s displeasure, and removed the reproach by 
operating (Ex 4 2r ’). She thus showed her acquaint¬ 
ance with the ceremony ; ami as she called Moses 
on this account a hatfuni of blood, which may mean 
one brought into a family by a blood-rite, it has 
been conjectured that the Jews received the rite 
from the Midianites. There is, however, no 
evidence that this was so, and it is contrary to the 
whole weight of tradition. As women were not 
permitted by the Rabbins to circumcise, the case of 
Zipporah is explained away in the Tosephta on 
Ex 4 as meaning that she caused Moses to operate. 

The characteristic of Hebrew circumcision is its 
being performed in infancy. Well hausen (Hist. 
340) sees in Ex 4 28 the substitution of this for the 
older and more severe operation in youth or man¬ 
hood. (See the same writer’s Skizzcn , iii. 151, 215 ; 
and ef. Now'aek, JIcb. Archaol. i. 10711'.; Cheyne, 
art. ‘Circumcision’ in Encyc. Brit. 9 ) 

On the arrival of the Jews in Canaan the rite 
was renewed at Gilgal (Jos f> 3 ), the operation being 
performed at a place named Gib'atk hadrdloth, or 
4 the hill of t he fore-skins,’ with flint knives, which, 
according to the Sept, addition to Jos 24 31 , were 
buried with Joshua. Although the ceremony is 
scarcely again mentioned in the historical part of 
OT, yet it was probably observed continuously, and 
there is no real ground for the statement made by 
the Kabbins ( Yalkut on Jos), that on the separation 
of the two kingdoms circumcision was forbidden in 
Ephraim. The Midrash on La l y conjectures that 
the priests were uncircumcised in the days of 
Zedekiah (see 1 Mac l 15 ); but this is doubtful. 

Abraham was circumcised at the age of 1)9, and, 
according to Virkc li. Eliczer , the anniversary of 
the ceremony is the great Day of Atonement. 
I8hmael wna circumcised at 13, and among Islamite 
nations it is performed at some age between 6 and 
16, as soon as the child can pronounce the religious 
formula*. Tt is not enjoined in the Koran, but, 
according to the Arabian tradition, the Prophet 
declared it to be meritorious, though not an 
obligatory rite. 

As Isaac was circumcised on the eighth day, so 
that period was named in the institution (Gn 17 12 ), 
and is observed as the proper date by the Jews to 
this day. The child is named at the ceremony in 
memory of the change in Abraham’s name (Lk 2 21 ). 
At the present day the rite is performed either in 
the house of the parents or in the synagogue, and 
either by the father or by a Mohcl or circumciser, 
who is usually a surgeon, and must be a Jew of 
unblemished character, who is not paid for his 
services. In former times the Kabbins preferred 
flint or glass knives, but now steel is almost in¬ 
variably used. Blood must be shed in the operation, 
and the inner layer must be torn with the thumb¬ 
nail ; this supplemental operation is called pgri'ah, 
and is said to have been introduced by Joshua. 
The p&rt'ah is peculiar to the Jewish mode of 


operating. In former days the flow of blood was 
encouraged by suction, ami tiie bleeding stopped by 
wine, with which the Mohcl’s mouth is tilled ; but 
these practices, called by the Jews Mfizizah, are not 
now adopted in many places, where the operation 
is performed with antiseptic precautions. Chloro¬ 
form may be used if the Mohcl think it necessary. 

The night before the rite the parents keep watch, 
a survival of the precautions formerly adopted to 
prevent the child being stolen by Lilith, the devil’s 
mother; they are visited by thc.ir friends ; and all 
the little children of the community are gathered 
together, and the teacher reads t lie Shcma or verses 
from Dt 6 4 * 9 li 13 ' 21 and Nu lb 37 * 41 . On the day of 
the operation the child is carried to the door of*the 
room by a lady, who is called the Baalath Bcrith, 
and is taken by a godfather or stnulck, called also 
Baal Berith, who sits in a chair, beside which is a 
vacant seat dedicated to the nrophet Elijah, in 
memorial of his jealousy for the maintenance of 
the covenant of which this rite is the token. The 
Mohel sets this chair apart with prayer, asking that 
the example of Elijah, the messenger of the cove¬ 
nant, may sustain him in his task, Prayers, accord¬ 
ing to a set form, are recited in Ileb. by him, and 
the child’s name is given, then the father and by¬ 
standers join in the recitation of formula*. After 
the operation a blessing is invoked by the Mohel, and 
the event is celebrated by feasting in the parents’ 
house. The prayers for the occasion are set forth 
in the works of Bergson, Asher, Brecher, and Auer¬ 
bach. The portion cut oh' is either burned or buried 
in accordance with ancient rabbinical directions. 

After the defeat of Ilaman’s plot, many are said 
to have been circumcised ‘for fear of the Jews’ 
(Est S 17 LXX). Circumcision was also imposed by 
Hyrcanusupon theTdumieans (Jos. Ant. XIIT. ix. 1). 
Occasionally Gentiles submitted to it. Elagabalus, 
Antoninus, and the two sons of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
(Midrasli Bcrcshif.lt) were circumcised ; but in the 
Justinian Code the performance of the operation 
on a Rom. citizen was prohibited on pain of death 
(i. 9. 10). Antiochus Epiphanes also prohibited 
the rite, and many Jews were tortured anu put 
to death on this account (1 Mac l 4 *, 2 Mac 6 10 ). 
Similar prohibitions were issued by Hadrian and 
Constantius, as well as by the Spanish Inquisition 
in later years. 

In apostolic times the Judaizing section of the 
Church wished to enforce circumcision on Gentile 
converts; and in order to avoid contention, St. 
Paul circumcised Timothy as he was a Jew by his 
mother’s side (Ac lf> 3 ). He refused to perform the 
rite on Titus (Gal 2 3 ), and argues in the Ep. to the 
Kom. (4 10 ) that Abiaham was as yot uncircumcised 
when God made His covenant with him. On this 
subject the Council of Jerusalem gave a final 
decision adverse to the Judaizers (Ac 15 23 * 29 ). In 
some of the Ethiopian and Abyssinian Churches, 
however, the operation was continued, being the 
persistence of a pre-Christian ethnic practice. In 
the 12th cent, a short-lived Christian sect of c.ircum- 
cisi arose in Italy (Sclirokh, Christ!. Kirchcngcsch. 
xxix. 655). 

Among the Jewish teachers circumcision was 
regarded as an operation of purification, and the 
word foreskin has come to be synonymous with 
obstinacy and imperfection. The rite was regarded 
as a token in the llesh of the ell'cct of Divine grace 
in the heart, hence the phrases used in Dt 30®. 
Philo speaks of it as a symbolic inculcation of 
purity of heart, and having the advantage of pro¬ 
moting cleanliness, fruitfulness, and avoidance of 
disease. Jeremiah (9 28 * 38 RV) recognized that the 
outward rite and the inward grace do not always 
go together, and he groups together Egypt, Judah, 
and Edom as races which, though circumcised in 
the llesh, are uncircumcised in heart. 
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St. Paul also contrasts strongly the circumcision 
in the flesh and the purification of the spirit (Ho 
2 -«. ftud hence in Ph 3 2 he calls the fleshly cir¬ 
cumcision KaraTo/xr}, or Concision, a paronomasia, 
probably indicating, as Theophylact suggests, that 
those "\\ ho insist on the fleshly circumcision are 
endeavouring to cut in sunder the Church of Christ. 

Ljtkkatuuk.— Srhcchtcr, Studies in Judaism, 1896, p. 343; 
Lotourneau, Bulletin Soc. Anthrop., Paris, 1893; and Zahorowski, 
ibid. 1894; Brough Srnylh, Aborigines qf I 'ietoria; Curr, The 
Australian llace ; The Karnak monument is figured bv Chabas, 
Revue A reboot. 1861, p.298; Autenrieth, Uebcr den \Jr sprung 
der Beschneidung , Tubingen, 1829; Collin, Die Beschneidung, 
Leipzig, 1842; Bergson, Die. Be se.hne idling, Perl in, 1844 ; 
Salomon, Die Beschneidung , Brunswick, 1844 ; Brccher, Die 
Beschneidung, Vienna, 1846 ; Steinschncidcr, Ueber die Besch¬ 
neidung der Araber, Vienna, 1846 ; Asher, The Jeunsh Rite of 
Circumcision , London, 1873. For operations for decircumcision 
see Celsus, dc Arte Med. vil. 25, and other authors cited in 
Groddeck, deJudevis praput. attrah., Leipzig, 1699, and Lossius, 
de JtSpispasmo Judaico, Jena, 1065. See also Philo, edit. 
Mangey, ii. 211 • Cohen, Diss. sur la circonciHon, Paris, 1816; 
Terquem, Die Beschneidung, etc., edited by Iloymann, Magde¬ 
burg, 1844; Weiners, in Commentationcs Soc. Reg., Gottingen, 
xiv. 207. For Circumcision of Elagahalus, etc., see Basnage, 
JHstoire des Jtiifs, Taylor’s transl. p. 532; Jost, (lesch. der 1st. 
A- 78. A. MACALISTJSK. 

CISTERN («i\a, \6,KKos t cisterna, locus), —A tank 
for the collection and storage of rain-water, or, 
occasionally, of spring-water brought from a dis¬ 
tance by a Conduit. It was always covered, and 
so distinguished from the Pool (np- 13 , KoXvfipijOpa, 
piscina), which was a reservoir open to the air. 

Cisterns must always have been necessary in 
Pal., where there are large areas ill supplied with 
natural springs, a long dry summer, and a small 
annual rainfall. They were required not only for 
domestic purposes, hut for ceremonial ablutions, 
irrigation, the watering of animals, and the con¬ 
venience of travellers. The cisterns in Pal. vary in 
size and character, and may bo classified as follows : 
1 . Cisterns wholly excavated in the rock. These are 
the most ancient, and the oldest form is probably 
the bottle-shaped tank, with a long neck or shaft, 
which is common in Jerus., the Hauran, and else¬ 
where. Small rectangular tanks, with draw-holes, 
are found by the wayside and in vineyards. At 
Jerus. there are some very large cisterns, and in 
these the roofs are supported by rude rock-pillars. 
The finest example is the ‘ Great Sea’ in the Hamm 
esh-Sherif, which has several rock-pillars, and is j 
estimated to hold 3,000,000 gallons. It derived its 
supply partly from surface drainage and partly 
from water brought by a conduit from Solomon s 
Pools, near Bethlehem. 2 . Rock-hewn tanks with 
vaulted roofs are found in many localities. A few 
of these may possibly he as old as the 3rd cent. B.C. 
3. Cisterns or masonry built in the soil are found 
j everywhere. Some of them are of large size, and 
have vaulted roofs, supported by pillars arranged in 
parallel rows. They are of all ages, from the Rom. 
occupation to the present day. Most of the cisterns 
have their sides and floors coated with cement, 
which is often very hard and durable. All have 
one or more openings in their roofs, through which 
water is drawn to the surface; and many have a 
flight of steps leading to the floor, partly to facili¬ 
tate cleansing operations. The rain-water, which 
falls on the flat roofs of the houses and the paved 
court-yards, is conveyed to the cisterns by surface 
gutters and pipes, and carries with it many im¬ 
purities. This renders periodical cleaning neces¬ 
sary, as the water would otherwise become foul, 
full of animal life, and dangerous to health. Much 
of the fever and sickness so prevalent in Pal. is 
due to the neglected state of the cisterns. 

Jer 2 18 .alludes to the rock-hewn cisterns of Jerus., 
and it would appear from 2 K 18 3 ‘ that every house 
in the city had its own cistern for the collection of 
rain-water (cf. Pr 5 15 , Is 36 lfi ). One of the great 
works of Simon, son of Onias, was to cover the Targe 


cistern of tho temple with plates of brass (Sir 50*). 
When a cistern was empty it formed a convenient 
prison. It was into one of the roadside cisterns 
(AV ‘ pit ’), which had become dry, that Joseph was 
east by his brethren (Gn 37 20,22# M ); and it was 
into a cistern in the court of the guard, near the 
temple, in which the muddy deposit was still 
soft, that Jeremiah was let down with cords 
(Jer 38‘ ;(r *). The custom of confining prisoners in 
an empty cistern is alluded to in Zee if * 1 ; and it may 
he notea that the word ita 1 cistern ’ is used for the 
dungeon in which Joseph was confined in Egypt 
(G 11 40 in 41 14 ). In Ec 12“ there is an allusion to the 
wheel used in drawing water from a cistern. Jos. 
mentions the rock-hewn cisterns at Masada {Ant. 
xiv. xiv. 6 ; BJ VII. viii. 3) and at Macluerus {BJ 
VII. vi. 2), and describes those constructed in the 
towers of the walls of Jerus. for the collection of 
rain-water. In the smaller towers the cisterns 
were above the apartments, hut in the tower 
Hippicus tho cistern was on the solid masonry, and 
the apartments were built above it {BJ v. iv. 3, 4). 

0. W. Wilson. 

CITHERN.— See Music. 

CITIZENSHIP. —So RV for iroXneta, Ac 22 2ft , 
instead of tho vague AV rendering ‘ freedom.’ Here 
Claudius Lysias says that he had obtained his c. 
by purchase, possibly from the wife or the freedman 
01 the Emperor Claudius whose name he bore. 
Cf. Dio Cass. lx. 17, where, however, it is said 
that the price of the franchise had fallen to a mere 
trifle. But the interest of civic privileges in NT 
lies in their importance in the career of St. Paul. 
Rom. citizenship was one of the special qualifications 
of the ‘ chosen vessel,’ and it is a chief purpose of 
St. Luke (in Ac) to exhibit the apostle as a citizen 
who, though a Christian, receives for tho most part 
courtesy and justice from the Horn, officials. His 
citizenship, however, was double, of Tarsus and of 
Rome. That the former did not carry with it the 
latter, we know from independent sources ; hence a 
comparison of Ac21 8y with 22 27 , by which the separ¬ 
ateness of Tarsian and Rom. citizenship is made 
evident, furnishes proof of the accuracy of the 
narrative. Tarsus was not a ‘cohmia’ or ‘muni- 
cipimn,’ but an ‘urbs libera,’Plin. Nil v. 27 (22), that 
is to say, a city within a Rom. province, yet enjoy¬ 
ing self-government (Martjuardt, Bom. Staatsverw. 
i. 349-353). St. Paul’s citizenship of Tarsus was of 
no substantial advantage outside that city. But his 
Rom. citizenship availed throughout the Rom. world, 
including, besides private rights, ( 1 ) exemption from 
all degrading punishments, e.g. scourging and 
crucifixion; ( 2 ) right of appeal to the emperor 
after sentence in all cases; (3) right to ho sent to 
Rome for trial before the emperor if charged with 
a capital offence (cf. Plin. Epp. x. 96 ; Schiirer, 
11JB II. ii. 278). These rights, at least (1) and (3), 
are illustrated by Ac 16 87 22 36 ' 2tf 25 n . But there is 
nothing to show whether he possessed the full 
citizenship, including the public rights of voting 
and qualification for office. It was by birth that 
St. Paul had become a ‘ Roman.’ The word citizen 
is not used in describing his status. ’Potato* alone 
is enough (cf. ‘cive di quella Roma onde Cristo h 
Romano,’ Dante, Purg. xxxii. 101 - 2 ). There were 
several ways in which St. Paul’s father or ancestor 
might have obtained citizenship. The most prob¬ 
able are by manumission (cf. Philo, Leg. ad G. 

§ 23), or as a reward of merit bestowed by the 
emperor (cf. case of Jos. Vit. 76), or by purchase, 
in which case the contrast implied in Ac 22 <ia would 
have had less force. The largo number of .lews in 
Asia Minor who were Rom. citizens appears from 
the decrees quoted in Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 

Lastly, the metaphorical use of the words citizen 
and citizenship requires notice. This use is closely 
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connected with Plato’s conception of the heavenly 
city {Rep. ix. 592 B), and with later Stoic thought. 
Tt appears in Ph 3 20 , where for ‘conversation’ we 
should substitute ‘commonwealth’ (RVm). See 
parallels given by Light-foot, in loc. Saints on 
earth are to live as worthy citizens of the heavenly 
commonwealth (Ph l-* 7 RVm). The conception of 
the Church, not as a kingdom subjugating the 
world, but as a commonwealth gradually extend¬ 
ing its citizenship to other lands and alien tribes (cf. 
Kph 2 12 and Ps 87), and thus making them fellow- 
citizens with the saints (Eph 2 ly ), ran parallel 
with the extension of Kom. citizenship which was 
going on at the time, and was to culminate in 
the inclusion of all Kom. subjects by the edict 
of Caracalla (A.D. 212). The preference for ‘ Civi- 
tas Dei ’ over ‘ Kegnum Dei,’ as the aspect of the 
Church and of its goal, was, however, also due to 
OT influence. The picture of the restored Jerus. 
in Is 60-62 combined easily with the Platonic 
‘pattern’of a heavenly city, and it is this com¬ 
bination in varying proportions which we have 
before us in lie 11, 12, and 13, in the ‘Jerusalem 
which is above’ of Gal 4 2fl , and, perhaps, in Rev 21. 

It is worth noticing that it is only in the writings 
of St. Luke, thorough Greek as he was, that the 
word ‘citizen’ occurs, Lk 15 18 19 14 (add KV reading 
in a LXX quotation in He 8 11 ). 

Litkraturr.—F or the historical question, in addition to the 
authorities cited, sec Deyling, Olm. Sacra , iii. 40, De S. Pauli 
Roinana civitate (very full); Winer. R W R, art. * IRirgerrecht ’ 
(many relY.); Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller , p. 30 (very brief) ; 
Wendt's ed. of Meyer’s Apostclyeschichte on Ac lf> 37 . 

E. K. Bernard. 

CITY (vy, 7 t6Xis).—1. Origin. —The Oriental city 
owed nothing to organized manufacture, and was 
only in a few instances, such as Arvad, Sidon, Tyre, 
and Joppa, dependent upon maritime trade. It 
was a creation of agriculture, which was an out¬ 
come of the pastoral life. As the country settled 
down to the cultivation of the soil, the peasantry 
found themselves in constant danger from the 
wandering tribes of the desert, who often sent 
their docks among the standing crops, and carried 
oft* the cattle and grain. The necessity of pro¬ 
tecting life and property from such enemies was 
the chief factor in the creation of the village, out 
of which in turn grew the city. These would 
naturally be found near those who could protect 
them, or in grain-growing districts, or in positions 
of natural strength and in possession of a sufficient 
water-supply. Hence the village or town was 
often named from the local well (Beer-, En-), the 
hill on which it was built (Gibeah-), or its sanctity 
as ‘ a high place ’ (Baal-), or became distinguished by 
the name of its ruling family, or of some conspicu¬ 
ous house (Beth-). 

2. Development. —The city grew out of the 
village, as the village owed its origin to the house. 
The expansion was on the same lines as that of the 
nation from the tribe, and the tribe from the 
family. Looking, therefore, to these ultimate 
factors, wo find that each house had its ba'al or 
lord, and under him the family was an indepen¬ 
dent organism, seeking its own livelihood and 
welfare. An act of hospitality to a stranger gave 
him the sacred privileges of the family guild, and 
the sanctity of the guest becamo the right of later 
citizenship. The gradual slackening of this bond 
is given m the Arab, proverb, ‘ My brother and l 
against my cousin, my cousin and I against the 
stranger.’ 

These two facts of authority and combination 
made up the aristocratic and democratic elements 
of the village and city. It might be under the pro¬ 
tection of a feudal lord living in a fortress around 
which the city clustered, or near which it was 
built; or it might depend entirely upon its own 


wall and the courage and fidelity of its inhabitants. 
The agricultural life of Palestine knew nothing of 
separate farmsteads dotting the landscape. The 
icasants had to retire for the night to the village, 
ike the sheep to the fold. It- was customary for 
the smaller villages to recognize the motherhood 
or superior protection of a large city. Thus the 
inhabitants of Laish looked to Zidon the Great 
(Jg 18- H ), and at the present day every inhabitant 
of Syria is considered to belong to Esh-Shftm 
(Damascus). Hence the expression ‘cities and 
their villages,’ ‘ cities and their daughters,’ in Nu 
21 25 32 42 , Jos 15 and 19. The feudal lords or the 
superior cities, in return for protection offered 
against nomad invasions and other dangers, re¬ 
ceived payment in service and produce (see 
TAXES). The service rendered by the peasant to 
his superior was originally of the nature of a son’s 
obedience to the father’s command, and passed 
eventually into corvte labour.* 

3. Characteristics. — The chief feature of an 
Oriental city was its wall. This gave it the right to 
be so named (Lv25 80f '), though in later times the title 
turned upon the ecclesiastical distinction of having 
ten men of leisure and suitability for the services of 
the synagogue. The wall had one or more gates, 
which were closed from sunset to sunrise ; hence 
the explanation of their remaining open where 
there is no night (Rev 21- a ). All within the wall 
were of one mind, pledged to obey the laws of the 
city, and seek the welfare of its inhabitants. The 
newspaper oilice and court of tribunal were found 
at the city gate by which strangers entered and 
the inhabitants went out to their daily occupation 
in the fields. Domestic news circulated around 
the fountain while the women waited their turn to 
till the water-jar. The bank was represented by 
the seat of the money-changer, while our modern 
factories of organized labour appeared as special 
streets allocated to special trades. This last 
arrangement was due to the different artisan guilds, 
in which the son usually followed the occupation 
of his father; it was also of fiscal convenience in 
the collection of taxes through a recognized and 
responsible head. On occasions of general taxation, 
each man, wherever he might be living and work¬ 
ing, was reckoned as still belonging to the city of 
his birth. Thus Joseph went up from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, the city of his family (Lk 2 4 ). 

In an Oriental city each house had its own in¬ 
violability, its power to admit and exclude. The 
passer-by in the narrow street could know no¬ 
thing of what was going on within those dead 
walls, with their windows and balconies all open¬ 
ing on the central court. He was as much outside 
as the dog at his feet. It is probable that the 
streets of Oriental towns have always by prefer¬ 
ence been narrow, sufficient for the foot passenger 
and baggage-animal, and affording shelter from 
the sun to the merchants and tradesmen. Such 
are the streets of Hebron and Zidon ; and in 
Damascus the ‘ street called straight ’ (Ac 9 U ), once 
a broad Roman carriage-way, with a foot-path on 
each side of the stately colonnade, now shows a 
return to the Oriental type. 

Again, each quarter of a large city might have 
its own homogeneousnoss. At the present day the 
distinction is generally a religious one, as Chris¬ 
tian, Jewish, Moslem ; or of race, as Western and 
Oriental. In Damascus, for example, the ringing 
of an alarm bell in the Greek church can cause the 

ates of the Christian quarter to be closed, and the 

istrict in a few minutes to assume the character 
of a fortress. 

* Any payment made from tlmo to time by the Emir or Sheikh 
was of the undefined nature of a gratuity, the term for which in 
Arabic, fu 4 l-in-Nc£ama,h, is the equivalent of St. Paul’s ‘ exceed¬ 
ing riches of grace.* 
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Then, lastly, the entire city, with its massive 
girdling wall, had the attitude both of friendly 
enclosure and hostile exclusion. 



UAMAHri'H OITY-OATK—KNTRANCK TO STRAIGHT ttTRKET. 

The chief meanings of an Oriental city are thus 
found to he SaJ'eti/, Society, Service ,. Thus we read 
in i\s 107 7 of * a city to dwell in/ * a city of habita¬ 
tions,’ around which men ‘sow fields’ (vv. 4 - ;1<5 * 87 ). 
Abraham, dwelling in his black movable tent, 
journeyed by faith towards a fair city ‘ which hath 
foundations’ (He 11 ,() ). Tn Kev 21. 22 these 
various features appear as borrowed from the green 
earth in the glorified vision of the Holy City. 
There the tabernacle of God is with men ; the city 
has its wall and gates; as an extended family- 
house it has ‘ foundations’ like the special corner¬ 
stone ; it is a place of safety into which the 
nations bring their glory and honour ; it has its 
own fountain-head supply of 'water, and abundant 
means of sustaining life ; there the servants serve 
their Lord ; and all who are hostile to its order 
and interests shall in no wise enter into it. (See 
Citizenship, Elder, Government, Palestine, 
Kefir; k (Cities of), and cf. Benzinger, IIeh. Arch. 
12411.) G. M. Mackie. 

CITY OP DAYID.—See Jerusalem. CITY OF 
SALT.—See Salt City. CITY OP WATERS and 
CITY ROYAL.-Sce Kabbah. 

CLASPS.— KV for AV T aches (wh. see). 

CLAUDIA (KXaeSfa).—A Christian lady at Rome, 
who, with Eubulus, Pudens, and Linus, was on 
intimate terms of friendship with St. Paul and 
Timothy at the time of St. Paul’s second imprison¬ 
ment (2 Ti 4'-' 1 ). The name suggests a connexion 
with the imperial household, but whether as a 
member of the gens Claudia or as a slave there is 
nothing to decide. Tradition treats her as the 
mother or, less probably, the sister of Linus ( Apost. 
Const, vii. 46, AtVos 6 KXac<5Ias); she may also have 
become wife of Pudens, if they are to be identified 
with Claudius Pudens and Claudia Quinctilla, 
whose inscription to the memory of their infant 
child has been found between Rome and Ostia 
(CIL vi. 15,066). Another very ingenious hut 
precarious conjecture identifies her with Claudia 
Rufina, wife of Martial’s friend, Aulus Pudens 
(Martial, Epirjr. iv. 13, xi. 53). On this theory she 
would be of British origin, a lady of high character 
and cultivation, and the mother of three sons; 
perhaps tho daughter of the British king Tiberius 
Claudius Cogidubnus, who had taken the name of 


Rufina from Pomponia, the wife of Aulus Plautus, 
the Roman commander in Britain, and had come 
to Rome in her train (T. Williams, Claudia and 
Pudens , Llandovery, 1848; K. H. Plumptre in 
Ellicott, N.T. Comm. ii. p. 185; but against the 
theory, Lightfoot, Apost. Fathers, Clem. i. pp. 26 
aud 76-79). W. Lock. 

CLAUDIUS (KXa^ios), the name by which the 
fourth emperor of Romo is commonly known. 
Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus was 
the son of Nero Claudius Drusus and of Antonia, 
whose mother, Oct-avia, was a sister of tho emperor 
Augustus. Born at Lyons on 1st August, B.C. 10, 
he was of weak health and apparently feeble 
intellect (see the opinion of Augustus as given 
in Suet. Claud. 4, and the excuse of C. himself 
in Suet-. Claud. 38); consequently he was kept 
in retirement, without being allowed to hold any 
but unimportant- ollices, until the reign of Gains, 
while the honours conferred upon him by the 
latter would scarcely seem to have been seriously 
meant. His time was occupied in historical and 
literary studies, as well as in less creditable 
occupations (Suet. Claud. 33. 41-42), until tho 
pnetorian guards, by a freak which disappointed 
all previous expectations (cf. Tac- Ann. iii. 18. 
7), raised him to the principate on 24th Jan. 
A.L>. 41—a position which he occupied until he 
was murdered by his wife Agrippina, on 12th 
Oct. 54. 

Recent inquiry has conclusively shown that the 
government of the Roman Empire under Claudius 
compares not unfavourably with that- of the other 
early emperors. It is pointed out that C., although 
originally appointed through military influence at 
a time when the restoration of the republic was 
being seriously discussed, managed to conciliate 
the Senate and to obtain a permanent reputa¬ 
tion as a constitutional ‘princeps’; while, at 
the same time, considerable advances were made 
under his rule towards concentrating power more 
completely in the hands of imperial officers. 
The views of C. on the citizenship (see the 
speech quoted in Eurneaux, Annals of Tacitus , ii. 
208) show him to have been very different from the 
colourless figure to which traditional historians, 
following exclusively one side of the picture drawn 
by Tacitus and Suetonius, have reduced him. It 
might, however, he argued that the present re¬ 
action in his favour is going too far. He allowed 
his wives, Mcssalina and Agrippina, whether 
through their influence over him, or even with¬ 
out his knowledge, to interfere 'with the course of 
justice, and t-o do incalculable harm in Rome ; he 
entrusted power to subordinates in a way which 
(in spite of the just remarks of Bury, Student's 
Pom. Emp. 244) shows him to have been but a 
weak ruler; and it is probable that C. should be 
considered to have had good intentions in certain 
respects, but to have been, for most practical pur¬ 
poses, powerless ; while the effects of his reign, for 
good or evil, will have to he mainly set down to 
the credit of his leading freedmen, over whom he 
had proverbially little control (cf. Seneca, Ludus 
de morte Claudii , vi. 2). 

Eor the events mentioned in NT which fall in 
the reign of Claudius, see CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
New Testament. 

The emperor is twice mentioned by name :— 

(1) Tn Ac 11 28 the prophecy by Agabus of a 
famine ‘ over the whole world ’ is said to have been 
fulfilled ‘in the time of C. ’ Meyer and others 
protest against interpreting these words of any 
other famine than that to which Josephus refers 
(Ant. XX. ii. 5, v. 2) as occurring under Cuspius 
Fatlus and Tiberius Alexander. Wieseler ( Chron. 
apost. Zeit. p. 159), though puzzled by the allusion 
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in Ant. III. xv. 3 to tins high priest Tshmael, fixes 
the date of this famine, with considerable prob¬ 
ability, at A.D. 45, adding that it may well have 
lasted for more than one year. There seems to be 
no reason to doubt that this famine is tho one 
referred to in Ac ll 28 . At the same time it must be 
noted that famines seem to have been unusually 

F revalent during tho reign of C. (see, for instance, 
)io, lx. 11 ; Eus. Chron. ii. p. 152, ed. Sell. ; Suet. 
Claud. 18, ‘assiduie sterilitates’); the person of C. 
was in danger from this cause (Tao. Ann. xii. 43), 
and the emperor became so sensitive on the point 
as to allow a dream, which was interpreted as 
foretelling dearth, to bring about the ruin of two 
Rom. knights (Tac. Ann. xi. 4). The carelessness 
of Gaius as regards the corn supply (Sen. de Brev. 
Vit. xviii. 5 ; Dio, lix. 17. 2) caused great difficulties 
to C. on his accession, and very vigorous measures 
were at once taken by the latter, and continued 
throughout his reign (Suet. Claud, xviii. 20 ; cf. 
Lehmann, Claudius , p. 135). When it was noticed 
that, in spite of these special precautions, famines 
were a characteristic of the time of C., it is not 
hard to see how the prophecy may have come to 
be regarded as amply fulfilled, even if taken in 
tho widest sense. 

(2) St. Paul met at Corinth two Jews, Aquila 
and his wife Priscilla, who had come thither 4 be¬ 
cause C. had commanded all the Jews to depart 
from Koine * (Ac 18 2 ). Suetonius says {Claud. 25) 
that C. ‘ Judieos impulsore Chresto assiduo tumul- 
tuantes expulit.’ Dio (LX. vi. 6), perhaps correct¬ 
ing Suet., asserts that the Jews, whose numbers 
were so great as to make expulsion difficult, 
were not indeed expelled, but only forbidden 
to assemble together. The general policy of C. 
towards the Jews was favourable, as is shown 
by the two edicts, one relating to Alexandria, 
the other to the whole empire (Jos. Ant . XIX. 
v. 2, 3 ; cf. the edict of Petronius in xix. vi. 3), 
which granted to them religious toleration, exemp¬ 
tion from tho hated military service, and some 
measure of self-government. Put we are expressly 
told that he was influenced by his personal feeling 
towards Herod Agrippa I. (id. ib. XX. i. 1; cf. XIX. 
v. 2), to whom the emperor was indebted at the 
time of his accession (xix. iv. 5). Not only did 
Agrippa receive ‘consular honours’and such ex¬ 
tensions of territory as to make his dominions 
coincide with those of Herod the Great, but his 
brother was given ‘ praetorian rank,’ the rule over 
Chalcis, and, subsequently, certain other districts, 
as well as the oversight of the temple (Dio, LX. viii.; 
Jos. Ant. XX. vii. 1, i. 3), while his son is described 
as having great influence at court (Jos. Ant. XX. 
i. 2; cf. VI. iii.). Anger has accordingly shown that 
the edict of Ac 18‘- must be put during the years 
when Agrippa II. was absent from Kome. As he 
remained in the capital till A.D. 50 (Wieseler, 
p. 67 n., 124), and had returned before tho end of 
62 (Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 3), these limits may be re¬ 
garded as reasonably certain ; but the attempt of 
Wieseler (pp. 125-8) to fix the date absolutely by 
a comparison with Tac. Ann. xii. 52. 3, though 
interesting and ingenious, is hardly convincing. It 
is no doubt true that the Jews often practised 
magic {e.g. Ac 8 9 ), and Jews and magicians are 
often mentioned together, but they are, as Wieseler 
admits, clearly distinct, and Tacitus does not 
mention the Jews at all in this connexion. 

Litkratttrk.—L ehmann, Claudius und seine Zeit, Leipzig, 
1877 (pp. 1-60 give an account of the original authorities); 
Furneaux, The Annals of Tacitus , vol. ii.; Mommsen, Provinces 
of Rom. Emp. oh. xi. (Eng. tr.); Wieseler, Chronol. d. apost, 
Zeitalt. ; Nosgen, ApostcUjcschichle (on Ac M.cc., where re¬ 
ferences to modern works are gpven). 

P. Y. M. Benkcke. 

CLAUDIUS LYSIAS (KXaMtot Awr/as), the mili¬ 
tary tribune of the Roman cohort in Jerus., who is 


mentioned in Ac 21-23. Hearing that all Jerus. 
was in confusion, he came down with soldiers and 
centurions to investigate t because of the uproar, and 
bound St. Paul av iMi two chains. As tho ‘sicarii’ 
had recently become very prominent in Judaea 
(cf. Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 5, 6), and were especially 
in evidence during the great festivals (id. BJ II. 
xiii. 3, 4), he imagined, the season being Pente¬ 
cost, that St. Paul was an Egyptian who had 
recently led out 4000 ‘assassins’ into the wilder¬ 
ness (Ac 21 38 ), and who is described by Jos. 
{BJ II. xiii. 5) as having had 30,000 associates 
in all. On discovering his mistake, L. allowed 
St. Paul to address the people from the castle 
stairs ; but the mention of the Gentiles renewed the 
disturbance, so that the tribune was obliged to 
bring him into the castle, and was only prevented 
from examining him by scourging through receiv¬ 
ing the news that he was a Horn, citizen, and 
therefore by the Lex Porcia exempt from such 
treatment. L. next arranged an interview between 
St. Paul and the Jewish Council, but a dispute be¬ 
tween the Sadducees and Pharisees was the only 
result; subsequently he learned that a conspiracy 
had been formed with the object of killing St. 
Paul, so he sent him to Caesarea by night under an 
escort of 200 foot-soldiers, 70 horsemen, and 200 
‘spearmen’ {Se^ioXdBoi, see Meyer oil Ac 23^). 
The letter given in Ac 23- 0 ' 80 as written by L. to 
the procurator Felix on this occasion has been con¬ 
sidered by some eminent critics to be an invention 
by the historian. The letter would almost cer¬ 
tainly have been written in Latin, and the word 
ribros (v. 2fl ) would seem to imply that only the 
general sense is given. But it must be noticed 
that in v. 27 L. represents himself as having rescued 
St. Paul because he discovered him to he a Roman, 
a falsification and inconsistency with Ac 23 26 ' 27 of 
which the author of Ac, had he been inventing, 
would not have been guilty (see, on opposite sides, 
Wendt and Nosgen on Ac 23 27 ). The admission of 
L. that ho had gained Rom. citizenship ‘for a 
large sum’ (implying his incredulity that a native 
of Tarsus should be a citizen and yet apparently so 
poor) illustrates the ‘ avarice of the Clauuian times,’ 
and the traffic in honours by Messalina and the 
imperial freed men, partly due, no doubt, to a 
desire to replenish the treasury, partly to even 
more questionable motives, on which Dio Cassius 
indignantly comments (lx. 17. 6). See Citizen¬ 
ship. P. V. M. Reneckk. 

CLAW.—In older Eng. c. was used for an animal’s 
hoof , and for any of the parts into which a cloven 
hoof is divided. So in Dt 14 6 AV we read, ‘And 
every beast that parteth the hoof, and eleaveth 
the cleft into two claws, . . . that ye shall eat* 
(RY ‘and hath the hoof cloven in two’); and in 
Zee ll 10 4 lie shall eat the flesh of the fat, and tear 
their claws in pieces’ (RY ‘hoofs’). The Heb. is 
par?ah, the ordinary word for ‘hoof,’ in both 
passages. Cf. Lovell (Ififil): ‘With claws like a 
Cow; but quadrifide.’ The bird’s c. is mentioned 
only Dn 4 s3 ‘ his [Nebuchadrezzar’s] nails like 
birds’ claws' (no word in Heb., ‘nails’ [jnct?] being 
understood). J. Hastings. 

CLAY, (o’t?, irrj\6i ).—This word is frequently 

used in the Bible either in a literal or a meta¬ 
phorical sense, in which latter it is parallel with 
‘ dust ’ (comp. Gn 2 7 and Is 64 8 ). Clay is widely 
distributed over the surface of nearly all countries, 
especially in valleys, and from the earliest times 
of the human race was used both for tho con¬ 
struction of buildings and habitations and for 
the manufacture of pottery and works of art. 
It is a mixture of decomposed minerals of various 
kinds, and hence is exceedingly variable in com- 
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position. Alumina, silica, and potash are the 
nincipal constituents; hut along with these may 
jo variable quantities of lime, magnesia, and iron, 
which give variety both to the quality and colour. 
Hence various kinds of clay are suited for different 
uses in the arts. 

1 . As a building material, clay has been used 
from the earliest ages. Ancient Babylon, as de¬ 
scribed by Herodotus, and verified by modern dis¬ 
covery, was built altogether of brick, either baked 
in kilns or dried in the sun; and amongst the 
other remains is the great quadrilateral pile of 
brickwork,—known as Babil, the Gate of God, cor¬ 
rupted by the Jews to 4 Babel,’ *—which might well 
have been supposed to be the ‘ Tower of Babel 5 
described in Gn 11 3-7 , but that the inscriptions 
found thereon, by Sir Henry liawlinson, show 
it to have been the famous Tower of the Seven 
Planets built by Nebuchadrezzar II. (B.c. 604-562). 
Of similar materials was built, in the main, the 
capital of Assyria, though blocks of limestone, 
alabaster, and other materials were also employed. 
The clay used in Nineveh was derived from the 
alluvia of the Tigris.t The brickmaking in Lower 
Egypt of the time of the Exodus is still carried on, 
the clay used being derived from the silt of the 
Nile; and bricks in the British Museum, inscribed 
with the names of Tahutmes I., B.C. 1700, and 
Ramses n., B.c. 1400, show straw mixed with the 
clay in order to bind it together as described in 
OT (Ex l 14 5 7 ). Most of the villages both in 
Lower Egypt and in the Nile Valley are built 
of sun-dried clay ; bricks of clay were also largely 
used in the construction of ancient Troy.^: 

2 . The use of clay for pottery was coeval with 

its use for building purposes. Remains of jars, 
vases, bowls, and other vessels are found amongst 
the most ancient ruins of Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Kgypt. The potter’s wheel was commonly em¬ 
ploy (id in such works, and is often referred to 
in the Bible; but of all the purposes for which 
clay was employed in very ancient times, none 
wns more interesting than its use for imprinting 
letters of cuneiform characters on tablets which 
have been discovered in immense numbers amongst 
the ruins of Assyria and Babylonia ;§ they were 
either in the form of bricks or cylinders of clay, 
baked after the inscription had been impresseu.|| 
Amongst the inscriptions is the story of tne Crea¬ 
tion, the Fall, and the Deluge, deciphered by the 
late George Smith of the British Museum : IT of 
only less interest are the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
in Egypt, one of which has been discovered by 
Bliss amongst the ruins at Tell el-liesy in Southern 
Palestine (supposed to be Lachish, one of the live 
Ainorite cities, Jos 10 5 ), and dating as far back 
as b.c. 1480.** E. Hull. 

GLEAN (see also Unclean, Uncleanness).— 1 . 
The orig. moaning of the word is clear, free from 
impurity, as applied to glass, gold, and the like, 
as Wyclif’s tr. of Rev 21 18 ‘The citee it silf was of 
cleeno gold, lijk to cleene glas.’ Whence it is 
used of the transparent purity of white garments, 
Rev 19 8 * 14 ‘fine linen, c. and white’ {sadapbs, RV 
‘ pure ’). And then it is applied to anything that 
is not dirty (its modem use), as Pr 14 4 ‘ Where no 
oxen are, the crib is c.’ (“ 13 ); Is 30 24 ‘c. provender’ 
(H? 0 > salted , RV ‘savoury’); Zee 3 5M * Amer. RV 
‘ a c. mitre ’ (n'inp, AV and RV ‘ fair ’); Mt 27 69 ‘ a 
c. linen cloth ’ (Ka0ap6s). 

* Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. ii. 521, ed. 1879. 
f Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, passim (1849) 

$ Schliemann, Troja, ch. i. ct seq. (1884). 

5 Rawlinson, A nr. Mon. i. ch. iv. 

II Layard, Nineveh , 11. 185 (ed. 1849). 

If Smith, Chaldcean account 0 / Genesis. 

** Sayce, HP, N. Ser. ii. iii. iv. and v.; PEFSt , 1892-93. The 
Tel el-Amarna tablets have been translated by Winckler (1896). 


2 . Before passing from its physical uses we 
may notice an early application in the sense of 
complete, still retained in such a phrase as ‘a c. 
sweep.’ The only example of the adj, is Lv 23 2a 
‘ thou shalt not make c. riddance of the corners of 
thy field when thou roapest ’ (RV ‘ shalt not wholly 
reap the corners of thy field’). But the adv. is 
more frequent, Jos 3 17 ‘ all the people were passed 
c. over Jordan’ ("ihj/ 1 ? ion were finished crossing), 
so 4 1 * 11 , Ps 77 8 ‘Is liis mercy c. gone for ever?’ 
J1 l 7 ‘lie hath made it c. bare’; Zee ll 17 ‘his arm 
shall be c. dried up’; Wis 2 J2 ‘ he is c. contrary to 
our doings’ (tvavTiourai ); 2 P 2 lH * those that were 
c. escaped ’ (TR (Wws dno^vybura^, edd. 6\lyu >s 
avoipevyovTas, RV ‘those who are just escaping’); 
and Ezk 37 n RV ‘we are c. cut oil’ (AV ‘cut of! 
for our parts’). Cf. Hooker, Reel* Pol. III. i. 13 
‘ Excommunication neither shutteth out from the 
mystical, nor clean from the visible Church.’ 

3. At a very early period the word passed into 
the language of religion to designate ( 1 ) that which 
docs not ceremonially defile, whether {a) beasts, as 
Gn 7 2 ‘of every c. beast thou shalt take to thee by 
sevens’; Dt 14 n ‘Of all c. birds ye shall eat’; or 
(0) places, as Lv 4 12 6 U ‘without the camp unto a 
c. place’; or (c) things, as Is 60 20 ‘the children of 
Israel shall bring an offering in a c. vessel ’; Ezk 
36 25 ‘I will sprinkle c. water upon you’; Lk ll 41 
* all things are c. unto you ’ (where the ethical 
[see 4] closely approaches); and Ro 14 20 RV ‘All 
things indeed are c.’ {KaOapbs, AV ‘pure’); (2) 
persona who are not ceremonially defiled, as Lv 7 19 
‘all that be (RV ‘every one that is’) c. shall eat 
thereof’; 1 S 20 28 ‘Something hath befallen him, 
he is not c. ; surely he is not c.’; Ezk S 6 28 (see 
above) ‘ ye shall be c.’ (passing into 4). 

4. Closely related to this ceremonial use is the 
ethical, and quite as old. Tn passages like Ezk S 6 28 
Lk ll 41 , and esp. Jn 13 10W5 “ 15 8 we seo the one 
passing into the other; in others the ethically 
stands out from the ceremonially religious mean¬ 
ing. Take first of all some passages where the 
Heb. is the usual vb. ( tdher ) or adi. (tdhbr) used 
for ceremonial cleanness: Ps 19® ‘ The fear of the 
Lord is e.’ (that is, the religion of J" is morally 
undefiled, in contrast to heathen religions; cf. 
1’s 12 fl ‘ the words of the Lord are pure words,’ 
where the Heb. is the same, a word ireq. applied 
to ‘pure’ gold); Lv 16 30 ‘from all your sins shall 
ye be c.’; Gn 35 2 ‘ Put away the strange gods that 
are among you, and be c., and change your 

G arments’; Ps 51 7 ‘purge mo with hyssop, and 
shall be c.’; 51 10 ‘Create in me a clean heart.’ 
Noxt, where the Heb. is bar, that is, ‘clean’ 
because cleansed, ‘bright’ because polished (as a 
. arrow, Is 49 2 ); Ps 73 1 ‘such as are of c. heart’; 
ob ll 4 ‘ I am c. in thine eyes’; cf. Is 52 n ‘ be ye 
c. that bear the vessels of the Lord ’ (m 3 ). Finally, 
where the llcb. is zdkhdh or zdkhak, ‘bee.,’ zak, 
‘c.,’ always in a moral sense, Job 15 14 ‘What is 
man that ne should be c. ? ’; 9 30 ‘ If I wash myself 
with snow water, and make my hands never so c.’; 
15 10 ‘the heavens are not c. in his sight’; 33® ‘I 
-am c., without transgression’; Pr 16 a ‘all the 
ways of a man are c. in his own eyes.’ 

5. In Ac 18° ‘Your blood be upon your own 
heads ; I am c.,’ the sense is guiltless, a very rare 
meaning for this word. Skene (1609) says, ‘Gif 
he be made quit, and cleane: all his gudes salbe 
restored to him.’ See under Clear. 

J. Hastings. 

CLEAR, CLEARNESS.—The orig. meanings of 
these words (from Lat. clarus) are ‘ bright,’ 
‘brilliant,’ ‘manifest,’ ‘famous.’ But the Eng. 
words early adopted the moral sense of ‘pure,’ 
‘ guiltless,’ partly through the natural association 
of these ideas, and partly through confusion with 
the native words clean, cleanness . 1. Of the orig. 
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meanings, we find in AV (in add. to the mod. sense 
of ‘ manifest’) (a) Brightness, 2 S 23 4 ‘ By e. shining 
after rain ’; Ain H u ‘ L will darken tlio earth in the 
c. day *; Zee 14 rt * the light shall not be c.’ (RV ‘ with 
brightness’); Is 18 4 ‘like a e. heat upon herbs’ 
(ny, KV ‘like c. heat in sunshine’); Rev ‘22 1 *c. 
as crystal’ (Xafxwpbs, RV ‘bright’); 21 11 ‘c. as 
crystal (KpvaraXXlfar): so with ‘ clearness,’Ex 24 10 
‘ as it were the body of heaven in his o.’ (KV ‘ the 
very heaven for e.’); 2 Es 2 al ‘let the blind man 
come into the sight of my c.’ (KV ‘glory’); ( b) 
Brilliance , Job ll 17 ‘thine age (KV ‘thy life’) 
shall bo clearer than the noonday’ (Dip, KVm 
‘ arise above ’). Of. \Vyclif’s tr. of Wis 6 13 ‘ Wisdom 
is cler’ (Xa/LLirpbs, AV ‘glorious,’ KV ‘radiant’). 
A thing is bright often because it is unspotted, 
whence the transition is easy to moral spotlessness. 
We see the transition taking place in Ca fi 10 ‘ fair 
as the moon, c. as the sun’ (* 13 ) ; and ltev 21 18 ‘ the 
city was pure gold, like unto c. glass’ (KaOapbs, 
KV ‘pure’). 2. Purity, innocence , Ps 51 4 ‘that 
thou mightest be ... c. when thou judgest’ (npj); 
(in 24 8 * 41 bia ‘ thou slialt be c. from my oath ’ (npj); 
Sus 48 ‘T am c. from the blood of this woman’ 
(aOboos ); 2 Co 7 11 ‘ye have approved yourselves to 
be c. in this matter’ (ayvbs). In this sense only is 
the verb used, Ex Jl 7 ‘that will by no means c.’ 
[the guilty] = Nu 14 18 ; (In 44 ltt ‘how shall we c. 
ourselves ? ’ (p’ncxn); 2 Co 7 11 * what clearing of your¬ 
selves’ ( dvoXoyla ). And in this sense there is a 
solitary instance of the use of ‘clearly,’ Job 33 s 
‘ my lips shall utter knowledge c.’ ("in?, RV ‘speak 
sincerely’), with which cf. Tillotson (1694), ‘Deal 
clearly and impartially with yourselves.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CLEAVE, CLEFT, CLIFF, CLIFT.-There are 
two verbs ‘to cleave’ distinct in origin and mean¬ 
ing. (1) Cleave, to split asunder, clave , cloven. 
(2) Cleave , to adhere, cling, cleaved , cleaved. But 
the one has affected the other so as to cause some 
confusion. Thus c. = to split, has also a past ptep. 
cleft , Mic l 4 ‘ the valleys shall be cleft’; and c. = 
to stick, has the quite irregular past tense clave , 
more common in AV than any other form of either 
verb. Clift, meaning a fissure or crevice, is a word 
of distinct origin from either verb. It occurs in 
AV Ex 33“ 2 ‘ I will put thee in a clift of the rock’ ; 
and Is 57 n * under the clifts of the rocks.’ In other 
places where it occurs in mod. edd. of AV it is 
spelt cleft (and RV so spells it in these passages) 
through confusion with the verb cleave, ‘to split.’ 
Thus Ca 2 14 , Jer 49 16 , Ob s , Is 2 21 (RV ‘caverns’), 
Am 6 11 . In Dt 14° ‘Every beast that parteth the 
hoof, and eleaveth the cleft into two claw r s’ (lit. 
* eleaveth the cleft of the two hoofs ’), the word 
‘cleft’ no doubt means the division of the hoof, 
but it is formed directly from ‘cleave’ in imitation 
of the Ileb. (cf. Lv ll 3 * np-ig yo^), the division 
or too of the hoof being properly represented by 
‘claws.’ This v r ord ‘clift’has been further con¬ 
fused with cliff, a steep face of rock; whence in 
Job 30 8 it is spelt ‘cliff * in mod. edd. of A V (1611 
‘clifts,’ RV ‘clefts’). The word ‘cliff’ itself 
occurs once, 2 Ch 20 18 ‘ they come up by the e. of 
Ziz (nj>y/?, RV ‘ascent’). J. Hastings. 

CLEMENT (KX^g^y), a fellow-labourer with St. 
Paul at Philippi (Ph 4 s ). It was commonly held 
in the early Church that this C. is to be identified 
with Clemens liomanus, one of the first bishops 
of Rome, who wrote the well-known Epistle to 
the Church of Corinth (cf. Grig. In Joan. i. 29; 
Eus. HE iii. 4). But, though in the absence of 
fuller information it is impossible to say for cer¬ 
tain, there are serious difficulties both as to place 
and time in accepting this view. Thus we hear of 
St. Paul’s fellow-labourer in connexion only with 
Philippi, while the other C. is associated with 
vol. i.—29 


Rome. Nor is it likely that the former can have 
lived till A.D. 110, that is, about 50 years after the 
date of the Philippian Epistle, and before which 
date we cannot well place the death of the Rom. 
bishop. Again, as proving the commonness of 
the name, it has been pointed out that Tacitus 
alone mentions five Clements (Ann. i. 23, ii. 39. 
xv. 73 ; Hist. i. 86 , iv. 68 ). (See Lightfoot on 
Ph 4 s , and detached note p. 166 ; and the same 
writer's Clement of Home.) G. MILLIGAN. 

CLEOPAS (K\e 67 ras).—Only Lk 24 ls ; whether to 
be identified with Clopas of Jn BP and Alphmus 
of Mt 10 3 etc., see Ali’jiasus and Brethren of 
tiie Lord. 

CLEOPATRA (KXeoTrdrpa, * sprung from a famous 
father’).—A female name of great, antiquity 
(Apollod. ii. 1. 5 ; II. ix. 556), and very common in 
the families of the Ptolemies and Seleuckhe. 

1. A daughter of Antiochus the Great. In 
n.C. 193 she was married to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
with the taxes of Code-Syria and Pal. as her 
dowry (Jerome ad Dan. ll 17 ; Jos. Ant. XII. iv. 1 ; 
App. Syr. 5; Liv. xxxvii. 3; Polyb. xxviii. 17). 
Alter her husband’s death she ruled with vigour as 
regent for her son until her own death, in n.C. 173. 

2. A daughter of Cleopatra and Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes. She married in n.C. 173 her own brother 
Ptolemy I’hilometor (Ad. Est ll 1 ), and afterwards 
her second brother Ptolemy Physcon (Liv. xlv. 13; 
Epit. 59 ; Justin, xxxviii. 8 ). She greatly favoured 
the Jews in Egypt (Jos. c. Apion. ii. 5 ), and en¬ 
couraged Onias iv. in the erection of the temple 
at Leontopolis (Jos. Ant. XIII. iii. 2). 

3. A daughter of Cleopatra and Ptolemy Philo- 
metor. In B.c. 150 she was given in marriage by 
her father to Alexander Balas (1 Mac 1() 67 - 68 ; Jos. 
Ant. XIII. iv. 1). When Balas was driven into 
Arabia she became (B.C. 146) at her father’s 
bidding the wife of his rival, Demetrius Nikator 
(1 Mac ll 12 ; Jos. Ant. XITI. iv. 7 ; Liv. Epit. 52). 
Whilst Demetrius was detained in captivity 
amongst the I’arthians, she married (B.c. 140) his 
brother, Antiochus Sidetes (Jos. Ant. xm. vii. 1 ). 
Sidetes died in n.C. 128; but when Demetrius, 
after his restoration, sought help from Cleopatra, 
she refused to see him, and possibly instigated his 
murder (Jos. Ant. xm. ix. 3; Justin, xxxix. 1; 
App. Syr. 68 ; Liv. Epit. 60). Her son, Antiochus 
Grypus, became king through her influence; but, 
being detected in treason, she w r as compelled to 
take poison in B.c. 120 (Justin, xxxix. 2). 

4. A native of Jerus., and wife of Herod the 
Great (Jos. Ant. XVII. i. 3). She was the mother of 
Philip, tetrarch of Itunea (Lk 3 1 ). 

R. W. Moss. 

CLOKE, so in both AV and RV instead of mod. 1 
cloak (S’yo meil, ntal? sirnlah , etc. ; lydnop, croX-f], 
etc., Arab, juhheh , al>Aa\ etc.).—The cloke was 
the ordinary upper garment worn over the coat 
(JcethOncth). The two occur together in Mt5 40 , Lk 
0 29 . The prominent meanings in these different 
terms are those of spaciousness, length, ornament, 
envelopment. Hence they are used to represent 
clothing in general, and translated ‘apparel,’ 
‘garment,’ ‘raiment,’ ‘vesture,’ and metaphori¬ 
cally as the cloke of zeal (Is 59 17 ) or the robe of 
righteousness (Is 61 10 ). In size and material it 
varied according to age and sex, the class and 
occupation of the wearer : as shepherd, tradesman, 
priest, prince. In shape it might be sewn up to 
have the surplice form of the robe of the ephod (Ex 
39 28 ), or be worn loose and open, like a Geneva 
gov r n or Spanish cloak. Jt was the ‘ garment ’ not 
to be kept as a forfeited pledge (Ex 22 -°, Dt 24 1S ), 
the ‘garment’ of Joseph in Potiphar’s house (Gn 
39 13 ). It is the equivalent of ‘ mantle,’ ‘ robe,’ as 
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the robe that Jonathan gave to David (1 S IS 4 ), 
Saul’s cut robe (1 S 24 4 ), Samuel’s robe (1 S 28 14 ), 
the 4 best robe ’ of the parable (Lk 15 23 ). The cloke 
of 2 Ti 4 18 ((fieXut'T)*) may have been a light mantle 
like a cashmere dust-cloak, in which the books and 
parchments were wrapped. The use of cloke in 
1 Th 2® (7r^0a<rts), 1 P 2’ 6 (drriK&Xufifjia) is general for 
covering, excuse. See Dress, under meil. 

G. M. Mackie. 

CLOPAS (AV Cleophas) is named only in Jn 
19 2S M apt&fjL ij tov KAa>7ra. As to his identity see 
Alpiijeus and Brethren of the Lord. 

CLOSE in the sense of secret occurs Lk f) 36 ‘they 
kept it c., and told no man’ (taiy-qaav, KV 4 they 
held their peace’). Cf. Pref. to 1011, ‘How shall 
they understand that which is kept close in an 
unknown tongue?’ The ‘close places’ of 2 S 22 40 
= Ps 18 48 are castles or holds, places shut in with 
high walls, and so deemed safe. Cf. More (1529), 
‘al close religious houses.’ J. Hastings. 

CLOSET (from Lat. claudere, through Fr. closet, 

| dim. of clos, ‘an enclosed space’).—Any private 
1 apartment, as Shaks. Jul. Civs. ill. ii. 134— 

4 Rut here’s a parchment with the seal of Ciosar; 

1 found it in liis closet, ’tis his will 

Hamlet., II. i. 77 — 

4 As I was sewing in my closet.* 

The king’s private secretary was called ‘clerk of 
the closet.’ Closet occurs J1 2 10 (n$n fr. ij 4 to 
cover,’ prob. of the bridal tent, used also of the bride¬ 
groom’s c., Ps 19°); Mt 6°, Lk 12 3 (KV ‘inner 
chamber.’ Gr. ra^ciov, properly ‘a storeroom,’ as in 
Lk 12 24 : ‘store-chambers,’ says Plummer in loc ., 

4 are commonly inner-chambers, secret rooms, esp. 
in the East, where outer walls are so easily dug 
through ’). See House. J. Hastings. 

CLOTH, CLOTHING.— See Dress. 

CLOTHED UPON in 2 Co 5 2< 4 has been chosen 
to express the force of the tiri in tirtvbvofiai (only 
here in NT), to put on something in addition to 
what is already on. In Jn 2l 7 Peter 4 girt his coat 
(<bre*/ou777s) about him,’ without which he was 
‘naked,’ that is, had on only the light under¬ 
garment, perhaps only the loin cloth. See Dress. 

J. Hastings. 

CLOUD (py 'dndn ; vl<f>os). —Much of the precious 
and beautiful thought of the Bible is written on 
the clouds, and in the sky of Syria this writing of 
religious symbolism and moral teaching is as read¬ 
able to-day as the inscriptions engraved on Assyrian 
brick or Egyptian granite. Though the Hebrews 
had various names for clouds, it is probable that 
their knowledge of the weather, like that of the 
modern Syrians, was confined to such general and 
obvious points as the direction of the wind and the 
deeper flame of the evening sky. This indifference 
is partly due to the uniformity of the climate, with 
its recognized season of rainfall from Oct. to April, 
and of sunshine from May to 8ept. Forecasting 
the changes of the weather would also be difficult 
on account of their suddenness in that narrow 
land of mountains and valleys, with a desert on 
one side and the sea on the other. Except to the 
fishermen of Galilee, and the husbandmen at the 
time of sowing, the interpretation of the signs of 
the sky was a matter of small importance. Further, 
the Moslems, who generally preserve most of the 
ancient piety of the land, disapprove of criticising 
the weather, as savouring of irreverence. Any 
pointed reference to the weather or inquiry about 
it usually finds a Syrian surprised and unprepared 
for comment, as it is a matter out of the usual 
round of his salutations. 


Such attention to the clouds is in fact not held 
in high repute: as the Arab proverb says, ‘ The 
man who will not work becomes an astrologer.’ 

I. Clouds as an Indication of Kain.— 1. *A 
cloud rising in the JVest’ (Lk 12 M ).—The rainy 
quarters are W. and S.W. Hence Gehazi was 
told (1 K 18 44 ) to look toward the sea for the first 
sign of rain. He saw what is still often seen at 
the end of Sept., when the dry summer season is 
about to end in the early rain, namely, a small 
cloud of cool ashy-grey colour rising over the 
glittering horizon. It is the first toiten that a 
strong steady S.W. wind has set in, and will carry 
everything before it. In a few hours the sky 
becomes a course of swiftly moving black clouds, 
which congregate in denso masses on the mount¬ 
ains, and before long the storm breaks with a 
grand prelude of thunder peals and incessant 
flashes of lightning. 2. ‘ Clouds of the latter rain' 

(l’r 1G 1C ).— Such is the king’s favour. This refers to 
tlie light showers in March and April. These do not 
affect the deep roots of the fruit trees, which depend 
on the more continuous winter rains, but they re¬ 
fresh the ripening fields of barley and wheat, delay¬ 
ing the harvest, and causing the ears to mature into 
a heavier crop in May and June. 3. ‘ Clouds of dew 
in the heat of harvest ’ (Is IS 4 ). —The season is 
here the autumn harvest of fruits, when unusual 
moisture in the sky, or a wandering shower, is an 
unwelcome phenomenon, causing withering heat in 
the vineyards and feverish symptoms among the 
people (see, however, Del. ad loc.). 4. 1 IIeat by the 
shadow of a cloud ’ (Is 25®).—This is most likely an 
allusion to the prostrating wind from the Syrian 
desert, S. and S. E., which covers the sky witn hot 
sand-clouds (Sirocco, from Arab, shirk, East). It 
is this that gives the 4 sky of brass ’ (Dt 28 23 ), and 
the ‘cloud without water’ (Jude v. 12 ). 

II. Clouds as a Symbol of the Transitory. 

—It is a common phenomenon of the Syrian sky to 
see a cloud, borne eastward by the sea-breeze, 
suddenly and mysteriously dissolve as it encounters 
the hot dry air of the inland district. The cloud 
is something that melts and leaves no vestige of 
its existence. Tho artistic appreciation of land¬ 
scape did not exist in ancient times : the thought 
had not been expressed that the floating clouds 
can lend their state and grace of motion to those 
who live in communion with them. The eye was 
occupied with moral issues. Thus the cloud 
becomes a text on life’s brevity (Job V). Such was 
prosperity (Job 30 15 ). In the same way, it repre¬ 
sents the deep reality of forgiveness (Is 44 s2 ). 
Such evanescence is the special peculiarity of the 
morning cloud, which appears at sunrise in the 
valleys and melts away an hour afterwards. It 
was the moral emblem and historical epitome of 
Ephraim and Judah (Hos 6 4 ). Its companions 
were the chall of the threshing-floor and the smoke 
of the chimney (Hos 13 3 ). 

III. Clouds as a Covering. — In this con¬ 
nexion the meaning passes from the screening of 
the sun’s rays (Ezk 32 1 ), to imply shadow, obscurity, 
and oblivion. Job prays that a cloud may rest 
upon tho day of his birth (Job 3 s ). Again (Job 38®) 
we have the majestic metaphor of the cloud as the 
swaddling-clothes of the new-born world. The 
union of power and humility in the king, ‘ when 
mercy seasons justice,’ is likened to the bright 
benediction of a morning without clouds in spring¬ 
time (2 8 23 4 ). 

IV. Clouds as the Dwelling-place of the 
Eternal. —The highest stratum of cloud-imagery 
was reached when, in addition to what was merely 
high and wonderful and mysterious in nature, 
clouds came to be recognized as a means of revela¬ 
tion the vesture of the divine presence, and the 1 
vehicle of the divine purpose. ‘The bow in the 1 
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cloud ’ (Gn 9 14 ) was so far in the line of the old 
astrology, which saw a divine meaning in the 
heavens. The cloud (dndn) seems here to mean 
the whole circle of the sky : hence md'onen, sooth¬ 
sayer ; cf. Arab, faldk ‘ sky,’ falaki ‘astrologer.’ 
Throughout the Bible the cloud often appears as the 
indication and emblem of God's presence, power, and 
protection. He keeps the rain-clouds suspended (Job 
26 a ). He numbers, balances, commands them, and 
has a purpose in their mysterious spreadings anti 
motions (Job 36 2 ® 37 16 38 37 , Ps 78* 23 ). The cloud of 
His presence settled upon the mount, and left there 
the light of Ilis commandments. In this form 
11 is presence crowned the preparations of the 
sanctuary, rested upon it when it rested, led its 
marches in the wiltlerness, and reappeared in the 
completed temple (Ex 13 21 40 34 , 1 Iv 8 10 ). Clouds 
are the chariot of God (Ps 104®, Is 19 l , Ezk 10 4 ), 
and the dust of His feet (Nah l 3 ). The same 
emblem of intercepted light, partial knowledge, and 
hidden glory appears in NT, where a cloud closes 
the story of the Incarnation (Ac 1®), and clouds are 
the heralds of the Second Advent (Kev l 7 ). See 
also Pillar. G. M. Mackie. 

CLOUT. —As subst. Jer 38 11 * 12 ‘So Ebed-melecli 
took thence old cast clouts and old rotten rags, 
and . . . said unto Jeremiah, Put now these old 
cast clouts and rotten rags under thine armholes 
under the cords.’ As vb. Jos IP ‘old shoes and 
clouted upon their feet’ (Amer. RV ‘patched’). 
Cf. Shaks. 2 Henry VI. IV. ii. 195 — 

‘Spare nono but such as go in clouted shoon 

and Latimer, Serin, p. 110, ‘Paul yea, and Peter 
too, had more skill in mending an old net, and in 
clouting an old tent, than to teach lawyers what 
diligence they should use in the expedition of 
matters.’ The word is Celtic, and came in early, 
but Wyclif, in Jos 9°, has ‘sowid with patch is.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CLUB (Job 41 2 ® RV).—The ‘club’ was a common 
weapon among shepherds. See Hand-staves and 
also under Dart (Hob. shebhrt). 

The rod, sceptre, or club of iron (shebhet 
bnrzcl , Ps 2 9 ) was carried by kings, as seen in the 
Assyr. reliefs in the Kouyunjik Gallery, B.M., 
csp. the tigure of Assur-na?ir-pal. Cf. Is 10° ‘Ho 
Assyrian, the rod {shebhet) of mine anger.’ 

W. E. Barnes. 

CNIDUS [Kvldot), a city of Caria, a Dorian 
colony, was situated at the extremity of a narrow 
peninsula which juts far out towards the \V. into 
the /Kgean Sea. In this situation it was the 
dividing point between the "western and southern 
coast of Asia Minor. Hence a coasting voyage 
westward along the southern coast of Asia Minor 
came to an end otY C. ; and from thence the ship 
had to begin a new period and method in its course 
towards ltome (Ac 27 7 ). The city was situated 
partly on the peninsula, partly on a small island 
oil' the peninsula on its south side ; the island 
was connected with the mainland by a causeway 
in ancient times, and is now joined to it by a sandy 
isthmus. There were two excellent harbours at 
C., one of which could be closed by a chain. Like 
Chios (which see), C. had the rank of a free city. 
It contained Jewish inhabitants as early as the 
2nd cent. (1 Mac 15 23 ; see Caria, Delos). 

Literaturk.—N ewton, Hist, of Discov. at Halicarnassus, 
Cnidus, etc., and Travels and Discov. in the Levant, supersedes 
all older descriptions. W. M. RAMSAY. 

COAL (n^n?, on«, npyi, qtjn, ; dv0pa$, avdpaKid). 
—The variety, esp. in OT, of the words rendered 
‘coal ’ in AV makes it advisable to consider them 
separately, first of all. For philological details the 
lexicons must be consulted. 


1. Gaheleth (LXX uniformly dvdpa^, Vulg. pruna t 
carbo , scintilla) is the most frequently used, occur¬ 
ring seventeen times. It designates qlowing fuel, 
live embers , and is sometimes found in the full 
expressions ‘ coals of lire,’ or ‘ burning coals of fire.’ 
Its special meaning is well seen in Pr 26 al (IiV 
embers ), where it evidently denotes burning, as 
contrasted with fresh unbnrnt fuel (see Peham 
below). In l’r 6 2H , Is 44 19 47 14 , Ezk 24 n it is used 
of a fire in reference to such ordinary effects as 
burning, baking, warming, boiling. Hi 2 S 14 7 it 
describes figuratively the life of a family as 
embodied in the last surviving member of its line 
(Vulg. scintilla). In 2 S 22®* 13 and the parallel Ps 
18 8,1 and also in Ezk l 13 10* 4 coals of fire’ are 
associated with the manifestation of God, the 
reference being to lightning, or to the elemental 
fires from which lightning is supposed to proceed. 
Gaheleth occurs in Job 41 21 in a metaphor (similar 
to that in Ps 18 above) descriptive of the fiery 
breath of leviathan. In Ps 120 4 we find ‘ coals of 
broom’ (Drn, genista monospenna , not JUNIPER, 
which see) used to denote eitlier the punishment of 
the false tongue’s speech, or its devouring character, 
the embers of the plant in question being known 
to retain their heat for a specially long time. In 
Ps 140 10 ‘ coals of lire ’ form one of the punishments 
of the wicked, as also in the famous figure of 
retribution by kindness in Pr 25 2a , repeated in NT 
Ro 12 20 . 

2.iWm?n(LXX taxdpa, d.vdpa $; Vulg. carbo,pruna) 
occurs three, perhaps four, times. In the passage 
referred to above (Pr 2d 21 ) it clearly means unburnt 
coals put on live embers. In Is 44 ia 54 18 , however, 
the reference is to the live coals used in smiths’ 
work. In Ps li tt , if the conjectural reading 
(for erns) be correct, we have* coals of fire’ (so 
AVm) rained on the wicked, along with brimstone, 
instead of the less congruous ‘ snares, fire,’ etc. 

3. lliz/Mth is found twice, in the phrases ‘ a cake 
baken on the coals’ (1 K 19 8 ), and ‘a live coal . . . 
from off the altar’ (Is G 8 ) It is probable that in 
both cases the word means a hot stone (RVmh In 
the latter, LXX has dvdpa£ and Vulg. calculus , while 
in the former bothVSS are less literal (LXX iyspinfrlat 
dXvpdr^, Vulg. subcinericiuspanis), with a general 
allusion to the process of Baking (which see). 

4. ltesheph is twice rendered ‘ coal ’ in AV, Ca 8* 
(LXX ireplirrepov, Vulg. lampas , RV ‘ flash ’), Hab3 c 
(LXX omits the subject in clause b, Vulg. diabolus , 
AVm ‘burning diseases,’ RV ‘fiery bolts’). The 
word occurs elsewhere in OT (Dt 32 24 , Job 5 7 , Ps 
76 3 78 48 ), and means ‘a pointed, darting flame.* In 
Dt and Hab it seems to denote ‘the fiery bolts by 
which J" was imagined to produce pestilence or 
fever’ (Driver). In connexion with this it is 
suggestive that Resheph appears to have been the 
name of a Phcen. fire-god. lie is referred to as an 
Asiatic deity in inscriptions found in Egypt and 
elsewhere, particularly in certain bilingual (Gr. 
and Phcen.) ones in Cyprus, where he is identified 
with Apollo. (For this point see the note in Driver, 
Dent. pp. 367, 3G8, and tlie authorities there given.) 

5* &fhehor is tr. ‘ coal ’ in La 4 8 . The literal 
meaning of the word is ‘ blackness’ (RVnr). 

6. &v0pa£ (tr. ‘carbuncle’ To 13 14 , Sir 32 ft ) means 
‘coal’ in Sir 8 10 {dvOpasa $ ayapruXov), Ro 12 20 (from 
Pr 25 22 ). arOpanid is found in Sir ll 82 , 4 Mac 9 30 , 
Jn 18“ 21®. 

‘ Coal ’ therefore is, strictly speaking, a correct 
rendering only of gaheleth and peham and their 
Gr. equivalents, daheleth may denote the glowing 
embers of any kind of fuel (wood, bones, etc., Ezk 
24 u ), but by it and peliam , apart from their poetic 
and figurative use, we are generally to understand 
charcoal, which is a common article of fuel in the 
E., and in the preparation of which the forests of 
Pal., as well as those of other districts, are rapidly 
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disappearing. The subject of fuel will be more 
fully dealt with under Fire. 

True mineral coal has not been found in Pal. 
proper, where t he geological formation as a whole 
is recent. The rocks of the carboniferous period, if 
they exist, are not near the surface. Two strata 
of this age, however, have been recognized. They 
are those known as the Desert Sandstone and the 
VVftdy Nash limestone, but they are not accom- 
tanied by any coal. Coal of an inferior quality 
ms been found at Sidon, and coal-mining was also 
carried on for a time in Lebanon, but was abandoned 
after some 12,000 tons had been extracted (Cornier, 
Tent Work in Pal. ii. 320. For the geology of l’al. 
see Hull, Survey of IF. Pal. and the literature there 
mentioned, pp. 5 , 6). James Patrick. 

COAST (Lat. costa, rib, side) is now confined to 
the sea-shore, but formerly was used of the side of 
any person, place, or thing, and in AV is freq. 
used for the border or neighbourhood of any place, 
inland or other. Thus Alt 2 lfl ‘Herod . . . went 
forth, and slew all the children that were in Beth¬ 
lehem, and in all the coasts thereof.’ 

* It would ho unreasonable,* says Ei^htfoot (On a Fresh Re¬ 
vision'*, p. i‘M), ‘to expert the English reader to understand 
that when St. Raul pusses “ihioiigh the upper coasts" (rk 
kvcvTtpiKoc on his wav to Ephesus (Ac 19 1 ), he does in fact 

traverse the hitfh land which lies in the inferior of Asia Minor. 
Again, in the gospels, when he roads of our Lord visiting “ tho 
coasts of Tyro and Sidon ” (Mt 1 ."/*■>, Mk 7 31 ), he naturally thinks 
of tho Boa-board, knowing these to he maritime cities, whereas 
the word in one passage stands for /u.ipv “ parts," and in the 
other for op,ot “ borders," and the circumstances suggest rather 
the eastern than the western frontier of the region. And per¬ 
haps also his notions of the geography of Ral. may be utterly 
confused by reading that Capernaum is situated “ upon the sea- 

coast" (Mt 4i3).« j. Hastings. 

COAT (njn? kUhCmcth , x iT & v )\ made of cotton, 
linen, fine wool, and probably .silk. The garment 
of home-life and ordinary work, worn under the 
cloak and over the undershirt., or sheet (pip), and 
sometimes instead of it, drawn tightly round the 
waist by belt or girdle, in shape like a dressing- 
gown or cassock (see Dress, under kethbncth). It 
is the coat of Joseph ((in 37 8 ), of the priests (Ex 
28 4 , Lv 8 13 ), of women’s dress (Ca 5 3 ), of Christ (Jn 
UF 3 ), of the disciples (Mt 5 40 , Lk 6 2t *). Coat is 
translated ‘garment’ in 2 S 13 18 - 19 , Ezr 2 rt9 , Neh 
7 70 , Jude ; ‘ clothes’ in M k 14 fi8 ; ‘ robe ’ in Is 22-k 
The coat, of 1 >S 2 iy , the annual present to Samuel, 
was a woollen cloak (m&'il ); that of Jn 21 7 , fisher's c. 
(Prcvdonis), would be a largo cloak for covering in 
public and protection at night, the fisherman 
merely wearing a largo apron or waist-cloth when 
busy with the net. The coat of Dn 3-\ BV hosen 
(‘MHO, Arab, si run'll), was the skirt-trousers of 
Persian costume. 

Coat of Mail.— See Brigandine and Breast¬ 
plate. G. M. Mackik. 

COCK (dX^/crw/i, alector , gall us ).— 1 The domestic 
fowl may be the bird mentioned 1 K 4 23 , o'-isqj bar- 
burim , and translated in AV and RV fatted fowls. 
It is not unlikely that Solomon, who bad com¬ 
merce with the far E., and imported peacocks and 
apes from Ophir (1 K 10- M -’), might have brought barn¬ 
yard fowls from the same direction. The original 
stock of these fowls is usually supposed to be indigen¬ 
ous in farther India and China. Callus gig ant cats, 
of Malacca, seems to ho the feral state of some of 
the larger tame breeds, and G. bankivn , of Java, 
which is regarded by many as specifically tho same 
as G. ferrugineus , the jungle fowl , is supposed to 
be the parent of our ordinary poultry. In India, 
poultry have boon domesticated from the earliest 
times. But no representation of them is found 
on the Egyptian monuments. Pindar mentions the 
cock, and Homer names a man ’A Xturup, the word 


for a cock. Aristophanes calls it a Persian bird. 
It may have been introduced into Pal. before it came 
to Greece. Nevertheless, unless in this doubtful 
passage, it is not mentioned in OT. Commen¬ 
tators have tried various other renderings of 
barburim , as swans, guinea fowls , geese, eapons , 
find fatted fish. But these are pure conjectures. 

The Romans 'were very much given to raising 
fowls, both for food and for ooclc-iighting. The 
Minima states that cocks were not allowed in 
Jems., for fear of polluting the holy things. 
But there is rabbinic evidence that the Jews kept 
fowls. The Romans and other foreigners also kept 
them. 

The cock is mentioned in NT in connexion with 
Peter’s denial of Christ (Mt 26 s4 - 74 etc.). Cock- 
crowing (Aik 13 3i ) refers to the habit of crowing 
before the dawn. This is the second cock-crowing 
(Mk 14 30 ), the first being at midnight, hut less 
certain or less heard than the second. Hence the 
other evangelists speak of the crowing of the cock 
without specifying that it was to be a second one 
(Mt 20 84 , Lk 22 s , Jn 13 38 ). In point of fact, 
cocks crow somewhat irregularly at intervals in 
the night. The hen is alluded to (Lk 13 34 ) with 
reference to her motherly care of her brood, with 
which the Saviour compares his solicitude for 
Jerusalem. G. E. Post. 

COCKATRICE.— See Serpent. 

COCK-CROWING (d\cKTo P o<pcovla, Mk 13 80 ).-See 
Cock, Time. 

COCKER. —Sir 30° ‘C. thy child, and lie Bhall 
make tliee afraid,’that is ‘pamper’ (Gr. ndpvlio, 
nurse, suckle). Cf. Shaks. King John v. i. 70— 

‘ Shall a heardlcHH hoy, 

A cocker'd silken wanton, brave our Helds?' 

and Hull (1011) ‘No creatures more cocker their 
young than the Asse and the Ape.’ The word is 
not found earlier than the 15th cent. Its origin is 
obscure. J. Hastings. 

COCKLE (ntfs? bo'sMh, fidros, spina).— The last 
word of tho second member of a parallelism (Job 
31 40 ), ‘ instead of wheat let thistles grow, and instead 
of barley, cockle.’ The signification of the parallel 
word mn Mali is general, brier or bramble. There¬ 
fore this word should ho general. And as tho first 
is harmful, the second should he tho same. Tho 
root of the word is chip = ‘stink,’ hence the 
marginal renderings, AV stinking weeds, RV 
noisome weeds, suit the case well. There is no 
want of such in the Holy Land. There are a 
number of ill-smelling goose weeds, Solatium nig¬ 
rum , L., Datura Stramonium , L. (W\Qstink-weed\)&z 
excellence), D. Met cl, L., and several fetid arums, 
and henbane , and ?nandrake. Neglected fields are 
overrun by the host of thorny and unsavoury weeds 
which afllict the farmer in all parts of Pal. and 
Syria. Some have thought that bo'sMh means 
ergot or smut or hunt, and others tares. There is, 
however, no ground for this. 

A word from the same root, Dnptop b&ilshtm 
(Is 5 2 - 4 ), is tr. in AV and RV wild grapes . 
The context and tho etymology are against this 
rendering. Tho terrible judgment pronounced 
against the vineyard (vv. B,c ) might seem unjust if the 
product were simply inferior. The contrast must 
uo as sharp as in v. 7 —between judgment and 
oppression, Detween righteousness and the cry of 
the oppressed. We should therefore look for some 
ill-smelling fruit, having some resemblance to a 
grape, and occurring in vineyards. Such plants 
are Solanum nigrum , L., and its congeners S. 
miniatum, Berb., and S. villosum, Lam., called in 
Arab, 'inab-edh-dhib, wolf's grapes. They are of 
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a heavy narcotic odour, and poisonous, and grow | 
commonly in the vineyards. Celsius supposes 
aconite,; but the latter is not found south of Amanus, 
and hence would not be known to the readers of 
Isaiah. It is perhaps better to regard bPilshim as 
stinking fruits in general, and bo’shdh as stinking 
weeds. G. 15. Post. 

CODEX.— See K, A, P>, 0, D ; also Text. 

CCELE-SYRIA (K olX-q Zvpta, ‘hollow Syria’) was 
the name given under the Seleucids to the valley 
between the Lcbanons (Polyb. i. 3; Dionysius, 
Perieg. 899, 900), and this restricted meaning is 
retained in 1 Es 4 48 . The same restriction appears 
in Am l 8 , where, however, ' tho valley of Aven ’ 
(which see) cannot be certainly identified with 
Cude-Syria. ‘Tho valley of Lebanon’ (Jos ll 17 
12 7 ) denotes the same district. Strabo (xvi. 2) 
confines the term to this valley in describing the 
boundaries of the separate parts of Syria; but he 
also uses it more widely as covering the whole of 
parens or ‘ Syria of Damascus.’ Theophrastus, 
too {Hist, plant, ii. 0. 2; see also ii. 6. 8), extends 
the name to the valley of the Lower Jordan, and 
in ii. 0. 5 to the neighbourhood of the Red Sea. 
Under the later Seleucidie it almost loses googr. 
limitations altogether, and becomes a convenient 
name for a political division of tho empire, the 
central valley always being included, hut the 
boundaries being extended or contracted with 
every change in the relative influence of the local 
governors. For some time Pheenicia and Cude- 
Syria include between them the whole of the 
southern part of tho Seleucid kingdom, and tho 
latter term covers the entire district E. and S. of 
Lebanon. The term is so used in 1 Es 2 17 * 24 * 27 6 29 
7 1 8 b7 , 2 Mac 3® 4 4 8 s 10 u ; and the relation between 
the two provinces is so close that a single governor 
generally suflices for both. In 1 Mac 10 09 the 
settlement of Jewish affairs is entrusted almost as 
a matter of course to the governor of Ccele-Syria, 
and in 2 Mac 3 8,9 Jerus. is expressly represented 
as within that province. In later times Jos. (Ant. 
XIV. iv. 5) wrote of the province as stretching from 
the Euphrates to Egypt; and within it were the 
Phil, coast towns of Papina (Jos. Wars , IV. xi. 5; 
Polyb. v. 80) and Joppa (Diodor. xix. .59). Hut he 
generally confines the term to the districts E. of the 
Jordan, including Moab and Ammon (Ant. I. xi. 5 ; 
Ptol. v. 15), and admitting Seythopolis (Bethslian) 
because of its connexion with the Deeapolis (Ant. 
XIII. xiii. 2). He mentions also specifically Gadara 
(Ant. xiii. xiii. 3) as in tho province, whilst the 
evidence of coins places within it also the neigh¬ 
bouring towns of Alii I a and Philadelphia (Kabbah); 
and Stephen of Byzantium adds Dium, Gerasa, 
and Philoteria (Poiyb. v. 70). Strictly, therefore, 
the term docs not cover Judaea and Samaria, but 
was made to do so when it was wished to assert or 
enforce Syrian claims to those districts, fn Jos. 
Ant. XII. iv. 1-4, in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
the fiscal system and prob. the entire adminis¬ 
tration of C. are distinct from those of Juda*a and 
Samaria. In the civil wars between the sons of 
Antiochus Grypus (B.C. 95-83), C., with Damascus 

rob. as its capital, was the name of a trans- 

ordanic kingdom, separate from that of Syria 
proper. In B.C. 47 Herod was appointed by Sextus 
Caesar (Jos. Ant. XIV. ix. 5; Wars, I. x. 8), and 
again by Cassius in B.C. 43 (Jos. Ant. XIV. xi. 4 ; 
Wars , I. xi. 4), military governor of C. ; but on 
neither of these occasions did his appointment 
carry the exercise of any authority within Judaea. 

R. W. Moss. 

COFFER occurs only in 1 S 6 8, n * 18 , and the Heb. 
term (inN, LXX Olpa), of which it is the tr n , is also 
found nowhere else. From the fact that in the 
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above passages the word has the article, some have 
inferred that an 'nrgdz was an appendage to every 
cart (' aghuluh ), but this is not necessary (Driver, 
Heb. Text of Sam. p. 43 f.). The ’argdz appears to 
have been a small chest which contained (?) tho 
golden figures sent by the Philistines as a guilt- 
offering. (Cf., however, the LXX, and see Well- 
hausen and lluddc on the text of the passage.) 

J. A. Selbie. 

COFFIN.— See Burial. 

COGITATION (Dn 7- 8 , Wis 12 10 , Sir 17 8 ).—Not 
the action of thinking, but the thought itself. Cf. 
Hobbes 1028) ‘Being terrified with the cogitation, 
that not any of those which had been formerly 
sent had ever returned.’ J. Hastings. 

COIN.— See Money. 

C0L-H0ZEH (nirrV-) ‘seeing all’).—A Judahite 
in time of Nehemiah (Nell 3 J& ll 8 ). 

C0LIUS (A KcDuos, B Kuvos), 1 Es Q 28 .—See 
Calitas, Kelaiaii. 

COLLAR.—1. The collars of Jg 8 2C (nte’Di) are 
golden ear-drops, RV pendants. 2. The ref. in 
Job 30 18 is to the collar-band (ns) of tho under¬ 
garment or coat (kethuneth). In v. 17 the symptoms 
of high fever are pierced bones and gnawing pains ; 
hence in v. J8 the complaint that his large outer- 
garment or cloak (enn^), in which he vainly tried to 
sleep, had become so completely soaked through 
with the fever-sweats that it clung around him like 
the collar of his coat. It is frequently assumed 
that tho reference is to Job’s emaciated condition, 
which causes his outer garment to cling to him 
like the neck of the close-iitting inner tunic. 
Davidson suggests that the idea may be that 
through Job’s writhing under his pains nis clothes 
are twisted tightly about him. Dillmann finds a 
reference to the unnatural swelling of Job’s body 
by elephantiasis, till bis garment becomes tight 
like a collar. G. M. Mackie. 

COLLECTION occurs in AY of 2 Ch 24°- 9 as tr“ 
of ( mas'cth ), and in 1 Co 16 l as tr n of \oyla 

(loffia, a air\ \ty.) [all]. In OT the reference is to 
the tax prescribed in Ex 30 12,16 (P), and RV more 
suitably tr B ‘tax.’ The NT reference is to the 
collection made by St. Paul in the Gentile Churches 
for the poor at Jerusalem. RV retains the word 
and also substitutes ‘ collections ’ in v. 8 for AV 
‘gatherings’ (where the same Gr. word occurs in 
the plur. \oylcu). See Communion 3, Tribute- 
Money. J. A. Selbie. 

COLLEGE (ntfp ; LXX 2 K 22 14 ftaawd ; 2 Ch 

34 22 p,aaaauaL ; Zepli l 10 avb rrjs bevrtpas ; Vulg. 
in sccunda). — This word properly denotes the 
‘second quarter’ of the city; RV ‘the second 
quarter,’ in. ‘ Heb. Mishneh’—comp. AVm ‘in 
the second part’; in 2 Ch 34 22 AVm. gives also ‘ tho 
school.’ From Zeph l 10 , where the term occurs 
again (AV ‘the second*), it appears that this 
quarter of Jerusalem was not far from the Fish* 
gate, which lay on the north or north-west of the 
city (Neh 3 s 12 39 ). It was perhaps lirst enclosed 
within the walls in the time of Manasseh (2 Ch 
33 14 ). Probably the ‘ second quarter ’ lay to the 
west of the temple-mount, in the hollow between 
this and the northern portion of the western hill, 
the modern Sion. It would thus occupy the upper 
end of the Tyropccan Valley (comp. Jos. Ant. XV. 
xi. 5). 

The Targ. Jonathan on 2 K 22 14 rendors by n 1 # 
j i.e. ‘nouse of instruction.’ This Jewish tradi- 

I tion is clearly the origin of the rendering ‘ college * 
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in the AV. It is doubtless duo to the influence of 
the post-biblical Heb. word Mishnn , which, mean¬ 
ing originally ‘repetition,’ oevrtpuais, came to signify 
the doctrine of the law, and especially the oral 
law. H. A. White. 

COLLOP. —A collop is a slice of meat, but in 
Job 15 27 ‘ ho . . maketh collops of fat on his flanks,’ 
it is used in the now obsolete sense (except in 
dialects) of ‘ a thick fold of flesh on the body as 
evidence of a well-fed condition.’ Cf. Fuller, 
Worthies, i. 166, 1 Fat folk (whose collops stick to 
their sides) are generally lazy.’ J. Hastings. 

COLONY. —Colony (KoAwWa, a literal transcript 
of the well-known Latin designation) occurs in 
NT only at Ac 16 ia , where it is applied to 
Philippi. The Roman colonies belonged to three 
periods and classes : (1) those of the earlier republic 
before 100 B.C.— the burgess and Latin colonies, 
which sorved as curb-fortresses and influential 
centres of Roman authority in conquered or 
annexed territory; (2) those of the Gracchan 
times — the agrarian colonies, provided as an 
outlet for the starving and clamorous proletariat 
of the capital; and (3) thoso of the Civil wars 
and the Empire, termed military colonies, intended 
for the reception and settlement of soldiers dis¬ 
banded at the end of their service or at the close 
of war. While in the former classes the colony 
was initiated by a formal law (lex), and carried 
out by a commission (generally of three), the 
later, or military colony, was established simply 
by the imperator , in the exercise of his imperium , 
nominating a legate to give effect to his will. To 
this latter class Philippi belonged. It had already 
received (as we learn from Strabo, vii. fr. 41) some¬ 
thing of this character after the defeat of Brutus 
and Cassius in the adjoining plain in the year 
42 B.C. ; but its full organization as a colony was 
the work of Augustus, who, having to provide for 
his soldiers after the battle of Actiuin (B.C. 31), 
gifted to them (as we learn from Dio Cassius, li. 4) 
cities and lands in Italy which had belonged to 
partisans of Antonius, and transferred most of 
the inhabitants thereby dispossessed to other 
quarters, esp. to Dyrrhachium and Philippi. The 
latter thenceforth bore, in inscriptions and on 
coins, the name Colonia Aug , Jul. Philippi or 
Philippcnsis. The community thus constituted 
possessed (Dig. 50, tit. 15, sec. 8) the privileged 
position known to jurists as that of the ins Italicum , 
which apparently carried, in addition to the right 
of freedom ( lihertns ), and that of exemption from 
oil- tax and tribute ( immunitns ), the right of 
olding the soil in full ownership under the forms 
of Roman law (ex hire Quiritium). (On the de¬ 
velopment of the Roman colonial system, see 
Marquardt, Ilnndh. iv. 427 If., on the military 
colonies, pp. 449-56 ; and on Philippi in particular, 
Mommsen, OIL ill. i. p. 120.) 

William P. Dickson. 

COLOSS/E (KoXoaaat) was an ancient city of 
Phrygia (very important in early history, dwind¬ 
ling m the later centuries as Laodicea waxed 
greater), overhanging the river Lycus (a tributary 
of the Mamnder) on the upper part of its course. 
It was distant only about ten miles from Laodicea 
and thirteen from ITieranolis ; and hence the three 
cities formed a single spnere of missionary labour 
for Epaphras, an inhabitant of C. (Col 4 12 - 13 ). 
Churches were formed in these three cities at a 
very early period, nartly by the work of Epaphras, 
but also through the work of Timothy, who had 
evidently come into personal relations with C. 
(Col l 1 ), and probably of other preachers. In 
Rev l 11 3 14 the single Church of Laodicea must be 
taken as representative of the Churches of the 


whole Lycus valley. Paul himself had not been 
at Laodicea or at C. (Col 2 l ). C., like Laodicea 

(which see), stood on the most important route of 
commerce and intercourse in the eastern part of 
the Rom. Empire ; it was therefore a place where 
new ideas and new thoughts were always likely to 
be simmering, and the new religion seems to have 
developed there with feverish rapidity, and not in 
a direction that satisfied St. Paul. During his 
first imprisonment in Romo, the report which was 
brought to him by Epaphras of the religious views 
and practices in C. called forth an Epistle, in which 
he rebuked the tendency of the Colossians to stray 
from the straight path under the influence partly 
of Judaism (observance of Sabbaths, etc., Col 2 16 ; 
circumcision hinted at, 2"), and partly of a species 
of theosophic speculation, which sought to lind 
demonic or angelic powers intermediate between 
the supremo unapproachable God and human 
beings,—a kind of speculation springing from an 
attempt to oxpress the ideas of Christianity in the 
terms and forms of the philosophic and religious 
thought current in Phrygia and in Asia generally. 
The Judaic elements in this Colossian development 
of Christianity show that Jewish teachers had 
visited it, and that Jewish religion and thought 
had influenced the population; and from tho 

osition of the city such influence is natural, and 

ewish traders hau probably settled in it for com¬ 
mercial purposes (especially trade in tho beautiful 
wool of the peculiar colour called Colossinus , per¬ 
haps dark purple). There is, however, no evidence 
that an actual settlement of Jews at C. as colonists 
by any of tho Soleucid kings ever occurred (as is 
probaole or certain at Laodicea, Tarsus, etc., 
which see); for such a settlement was considered 
as a re-foundation, and was usually accompanied 
by change of name. Again, tho semi-Gnostic stylo 
of Colossian speculation revealed to us by the 
Epistle shows that tho Lycus valley was tho seat 
of some philosophic activity, which had doubtless 
its centre at Laodicea (which see), but extended to 
tho other cities. The samo kind of speculation 
long clung to tho valley, as Theodoret mentions 
in the 5th century ; and in the 9th and 10th 
centuries Michael, the leader of the host of angels, 
was worshipped as the great saint of C. (and of its 
later representative Chonas), and a legend was told 
of his appearance to save the city from a great 
inundation. C. disappeared from history during 
the 7th or 8th cent., being too much exposed 
to the terrible raids of the Saracens; and it was 
succeeded by Chonre (now called Chonas), a fortress 
about three miles farther south, in a lofty situa¬ 
tion, with an impregnable castle upon the steep 
slope of Mount Cadmus (summit 8013 ft.). In 787 
Bishop Dositheus took his title from C., but had 
his actual home in Chon ,to (tTrlaKoiros KoXooouv ijToi 
XuvCov ); but in 870 and 879 Samuel was bishop 
(afterwards archbishop) of Chonre, and C. had been 
practically forgotten. 

Colosste is a grecized form of a Phrygian word 
(modified to give an apparent meaning in Greek, as 
if connected with Ko\oaa6 s); and the native form was 
more like KoAatnra/ (cf. Abbott on Col I 3 ). Hence the 
ethnic KoXaovaa/s occurs in the (not original) title of 
the Epistle, and in several Byzantine lists of bishops. 
Ko\o<T<T7)ir6s is the invariable ethnic on coins. 

Litkraturr.—'T he exact Hite of 0. was first determined by 
Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor , i. p. 608; Arundel ana 
other travellers had previously visited the modern Chonas. 
and believed it to be 0. The situation and history of O. ana 
Chonre are very fully described in Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia , chs. i. and vi., and Ch. in the Bom. Emp. ch. xix. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

COLOSSIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.— This Enistle 
forms one of a closely connected group of three. 
It is linked on the one hand to the little letter 
to Philemon by the group of personal salutations 
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common to the two, and on tho oilier to the Ep. to 
1 the Ephesians 5 by a remarkable and intricate 
community of contents, by the faet that the 
two letters are entrusted to tho same messenger 
( 4 7 , cf. Eph G 21 ), and probably by an express refer¬ 
ence in the Colossians to the sister Epistle under 
the title of ‘ the Ep. from Laodicea’ in 4 10 . 

I. Authorship and Date.— The various ques¬ 
tions which have been raised during the present 
cent, with respect to the authorship of this group 
of Epp., and the particular stage in St. Paul’s 
first imprisonment (assuming them to have been 
written by him) to which they may be most suit¬ 
ably assigned, can bo best dealt with in connexion 
with tho Ep. to the Ephes. (which see). Eor the 
present it will bo enough to say ( 1 ) that the ad¬ 
mitted differences in language, style, and, to a 
certain extent, in doctrino, between this group of 
Epp. and those of the central period, 1 and 2 Co, 
Gal, Ko, are by no means sufficient to establish a 
diversity of authorship ; and ( 2 ) that two facts, 
(a) the conversion of Onesimus, who, as far as wo 
know, could hardly have had access to St. Paul in 
Caesarea, and (b) the remarkable development in 
tho doctrine of the Ecclesia, which marks Eph, 
make it on the whole most probable that tho 
whole group was written from Koine shortly beforo 
the outbreak of tho Neronian persecution. 

II. Destination. —The situation of Colossae 
and tho chief elements in its population have 
already been described (see Colossjes). It will bo 
enough here to notice that whatever may have 
been the proportion of resident Jews in the place, 
St. Paul treats the Church throughout as specific¬ 
ally a Gentile Church (l 517 ). It is this fact which 
brings them within his sphere of inlluence, and 
explains the tono in which he addresses them. 
The difficult and obscure references in 2 14 rb xeq>6- 
'ypatpov rots 56 y/xa<nv 3 ?\v vircvavrlov yyiv, and in 2 8 
to t& aroix^ia rov Kba/xov, both of which must refer 
chiefly, if not exclusively, to tho law of Moses, 
are not really inconsistent with this. Language 
of fundamentally the same import occurs in Gal 
323 43^ es p < 49 ( 7 TTCUX& (TTocx^fa oh ’jr&'kiv di/wOev dov- 
Xcvaau OtXerf). Before tho coming of Christ the 
only way by which a Gentile could enjoy the 
privileges of tho covenant people was by accepting 
circumcision and submitting to all the ordinances 
of the law. 

St. Paul’s language in the Epistle leaves no 
doubt that the Church at Colossie had not been 
directly founded by him, and that he was person¬ 
ally unknown to tho bulk of its members, though 
individuals among them, such as Philemon, may 
have met him during his long stay at Ephesus, 
ojnd have owed their conversion to him. 

Ramsay’s interpretation of t<* ocwnpixat, (xip^ (Ac ID 1 ) would 
make it probable that St. Paul had not, oven on his third 
missionary journey, traversed the valley of the Lycus. Rut in 
any case there ia no hint of the existence of a Christian Church 
in that locality at the timo of that journey, and still less of any 
evangelistic activity of St. Paul's there, and so, by whatever 
road St. Paul reached Ephesus, there is nothing in Ac incon¬ 
sistent with the obvious meaning of the Epistle. 

III. Object and Contents.— The object of thia 
Ep. is to bring before the Colossians a true ideal 
01 Christian life and practice, based on a true con¬ 
ception of the relation of Christ to the universe 
and to the Church. It was occasioned by the 
appearance in Colosste of a form of false teaching, 
which, under the garb of a ‘philosophy’ ( 2 8 ), was 
enticing men back to the trammels 01 an outward 
asceticism. The practices to which reference is 
made ( 2 16f *) are in some cases, perhaps in all, dis¬ 
tinctively Jewish. And it is probable that they 
were put forward as the gateway to a higher state of 
purification than that which was accessible to the 
ordinary believer. It is uncertain to what extent 
these practices were connected with any definitely 


formulated metaphysical or cosmological tleories. 
The term ‘ philosophy, 5 as llort has shown (Juda- 
is tic Christianity, p. 120 11'.), does not necessarily 
imply more than an ethical system. Yet tho 
Colossians were in danger, actual or prospective 
(2 3, 4 ), of doctrinal error respecting tho Person of 
Christ. And some of St. Paul’s language regard¬ 
ing Christ’s relation to ‘ the principalities and 
powers’ (l 16 2 10 ) would gain in point if we might 
suppose that a speculative justification of tho 
‘ worship of angels ’ had already been put forward, 
involving expressly ‘ either a limitation of His 
nature to the human sphere, or at most a counting 
of Him among the angels.’ On tho other hand, 
substantially similar language occurs in Eph l al , 
where there is no necessity to postulate any 
polemic reference. And it is hard to believe that 
St. Paul would have contented himself witli this 
indirect method of attack, if the error had already 
taken such definite shape. In any case there 
seems no sufficient ground for postulating a 
specifically Gnostic or Oriental (non-Jewish) in¬ 
fluence on the Church at Colossfe. Above all, the 
later Valentinian usage of TrX^puyta throws back no 
light on tho meaning of the term in the cardinal 
passages in which it occurs in Col l iy 2 9 and Eph 
l 23 3 19 4 13 . 

The key to the positive teaching of the Ep. is 
certainly to be found in the conception of the 
Person and the Work of Christ which it unfolds. 
Over against the ialso philosophy, and as tho 
assurance of the perfect satisfaction of the genuine 
human need of assistance in the attainment of 
truth to which that philosophy appealed, St. Paul 
sets tho thought of Christ as the Image of the 
Invisible God (l 15 ), the perfect manifestation in 
human form of the Eternal Truth, ‘ the Mystery 
of God ’ (2 a ), in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. Did men aspire after a 
new ideal of moral development? Their aspira¬ 
tions were not in vain, because the fulness ot the 
divine perfections had found a permanent embodi¬ 
ment and home in One wh<' had taken our nature 
upon llim, and borne and hears a human form 
(2 M , cf. l w ). Did they quail before the material 
forces of this world’s potentates that were arrayed 
against them, or loso their hold of the in¬ 
herent dignity that belonged to them, as inon in 
the presence of the countless multitudes of the 
hosts of heaven ? There was no power in tho 
universe hut from Him. And He had revealed 
upon the Cross the impotence of all the powers 
that had set themselves in array to thwart His 
mrposes (2 15 ). The evil from which they were 
onging to get free clung so close that it might 
seein almost an integral part of their being; and 
they were willing to submit to any discipline that 
would set them free. In the death of Christ they 
could attain to the reality of that deliverance from 
the corruption of their nature which had been 
foreshadowed by circumcision (2 11 ), as they realized 
the newness of life which was theirs by union with 
His resurrection. 

The following analysis may help to bring out 
the sequence of thought, and to show how this 
central conception is interwoven with the whole of 
tho Epistle. 

A. The opening section, after the salutation (vv.l* 2), ig de¬ 
voted to an elaborately expanded thanksgiving (3 w ). St. Paul 
singles out for special mention the fruitfulness of the knowledge 
of the truth among the Colossians as witnessed by their evan¬ 
gelist Epaphras (S- 8 ), and prays for a further development, 
springing from the same source, to take practical effect in walk¬ 
ing worthily of the Lord, as they give thanks to the Father for 
their deliverance from the power of darkness into the kingdom 
of the Son of His love (»-i6). This reference to the Son leads to 
a full, though condensed, statement of the office of the Son— 

(а) In relation to the universe as the source and goal, and the 
present principle of coherence for all creation ( 1517 ), and 

(б) In relation to the Church as being, now in His riein state. 
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not only the permanent home of all the divine perfeetiony, but 
also the source of an all-embracing reconciliation by His death 
(is-20) f __a reconciliation the power of which the Colosyians had 
already experienced, and which would not fail of its final con¬ 
summation if they continued as they had begun, faithful adher¬ 
ents of the world-wide gospel, of which St. Paul was in a special 
Bcnse the minister. 

B. This personal reference forms the starting-point of the 
second section of the Ep. (124_2®), in which St. Paul introduces 
himself to his correspondents, explaining his unique position in 
relation to the consummation of tho divine revelation, and his 
efforts to bring the hearts of all men under the full power of its 
influence (P**™). This will help them to understand the interest 
that he takes in them and in their neighbours, even though 
they had never met in the flesh, and also the ground for his 
prayer for their enlightenment (2 18 ). This section closes with 
a brief warning against some plausible deceiver, coupled with a 
renewed assurance of his close sympathy with them, and his 
Joy in their constancy (4- f>). 

C. lie passes now to a series of special exhortations and 
warnings, which occupy two chapters (26~4 G ), and fall into five 
subdivisions. 

(а) The first of these (2®-W) is in its main purpose an exhorta¬ 
tion to retain their hold on and to develop into all its practical 
consequences the personal relation to Christ which the gospel 
had made known to them. As this was the point on which the 
Colossiuns had most to fear from false teachers, the exhortation 
(0- 1) Is accompanied by an explicit warning ( 8 ), and a careful 
statement of the grounds on which the Christian who grasps the 
true conception of the Person of Christ is assured of a complete 
moral development, and receives, by union in baptism with the 
death and resurrection of Christ, tho reality of that separation 
from his evil nature which had been foreshadowed by circum¬ 
cision (ff lp ). In the light of this thought, the attractiveness of 
outward observances for the attainment of purity and the 
necessity for angelic mediation disappear (101&). 

(б) In the second subdivision (2-°-3 4 ) union with tho death of 
Christ is shown to be a deliveraneo from formal and material 
restrictions, and union with His resurrection determines the 
true sphere of Christian thought and life. 

(c) The third subdivision develops the same thought in its 
present practical application to moral effort, with relation (I) to 
tho appetites and passions (the members on the earth) which 
need to he done to death, and the evil habits which must bo 
stripped off (3 s 11 ); and (2) to tho new graces which the Chris¬ 
tian must seek to acquire ( ia 14 ), and the new principles by which 
he should regulato Ins practice (to47V 

( d) The fourth subdivision (3i*Mi) applies the new principle 
to tho fundamental relations of family life, husbands and wives, 
parents and children, masters and servants. 

(e) The last subdivision (4 2 1) contains an exhortation to per¬ 
severance in prayer, and to discretion in their relations with the 
heathen world. 

D. The letter closes with a commendation of the messengers, 
Tychious and Onesimus, by whose hands it was sent (4 7 y ), and a 
group of personal salutations ( 1( )4<»). 

IV. Integrity. —Now, if this lie a true account 
of tho connexion between the different parts of 
the letter, there is little room left for questioning 
the substantial integrity of the document as it 
has come down to us,— least of all for any such 
theory as that of Holtzmann, even in the modified 
form proposed by von Sbden, which requires us to 
believe that its most characteristic, ehristological 
lassages have been added by an interpolator. Tho 
e.tter must clearly be accepted or rejected as a 
whole. Iloltzinann’s theory no doubt deserves all 
the respect which is duo to honest and scholarly 
workmanship. But it lias failed to find support 
even in the land in which it was produced. And 
after Sunday’s criticism of it in Smith’s DIP no 
useful end would he served by a detailed examina¬ 
tion of it here. 

There remains, however, the subordinate ques¬ 
tion of the integrity of the text. And here it is 
by no means so easy to speak with confidence. In 
one or two cases, notably in 2 18 and >si , it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to accept any of the 
attested readings. We are therefore forced to 
accept Hort’s conclusion (App. p. 127), that ‘this 
Epistle, and more especially its second chapter, 
appears to have been ill preserved in ancient 
tunes.’ And it may well he, as Sanday has sug¬ 
gested, that some of the harshnesses which have 
led to suspicion of interpolation may he due td 
primitive corruptions in the transmitted text. 

Litrraturr.—O f Eng. Comm, tho most complete ia that of 
Lightfoofc, whose conclusions should, however, be carefully 
checked by reference to tho sections in Judaistic Christianity, 
Ln which Hort examines minutely into the characteristics of the 


false teaching prevalent at Colossio. Other commentaries 
Harry, J. LI. Davies, H. G. G. Moulo, Maclartn, T. K. Abbott, and 
(German) De Wette, Ewald, Lange, Meyer. See also Pfleiderer, 
Urchristenthurn, 683 ; von Notion (in Jahrb. /. prot. Theol. 1805, 
pp. 320 ff., 497 ff., G72 IT.); Holtzmann, Krit. d. Eph. u. Kolosser- 
hriefe; Weizsacker, Ajtost. Aye , i. 218, ii. 240ff., 383, 301, and 
refer to the Literature at end of Eimikhians. 

J. O. E. Murray. 

COLOUR is used in the sense of ‘ pretence ’ or 
‘ pretext,’ Ac 27 30 ‘under c. as though they would 
have cast anchors ’ (pe\\6vriov isTtlveic), and 2 Mac 
3 8 ‘ under a e. of visiting the cities ’ (rfi ipepdaet 
icpodewuv). Cf. Greene (1592) ‘You carry your 
pack hut for a coulour, to shadow your other 
villainies.’ .J. Hastings. 

COLOURS. —In his Juvenilis Muncli (p. 540) 
Gladstone sums up the main conclusions of his 
investigations into the sense of colour in Homer 
(cf. Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age , iii. 
457 II.):—‘ 1. Ills perceptions of colour, considered 
as light decomposed, though highly poetical, are 
also very indeterminate. 2. His perceptions of 
light not decomposed as varying between light 
and dark, white and black, are most vivid and 
effective. 3. Accordingly, his descriptions of colour 
generally tend a good deal to range themselves in 
a scale (so to speak) of degrees rather than of 
kinds of light.’ Very much the same may he said 
of the colour-sense among the Hebrews. Even in 
Mesopotamia the colours used in the painting and 
enamelling of walls were only some live or six in 
number, and were used for effects of brilliance 
rather than of actual representation of natural 
coloured objects (Perrofc and Chipicz, History of 
Art in ('hahbva and Assyria , vol. ii. p. 295). 
Among the Hebrews the pictorial arts seem to 
have been at first unknown, and later were dis¬ 
couraged on religious grounds. Dyeing was the 
only art connected with colours known to them 
before the time of Ezekiel, and even here the 
result rather than the process was familiar. Con¬ 
sequently, the references to colour in the oldest 
literature are very simple. In the Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5 :J0 ) dyed stull's and embroideries (of various 
colours) are mentioned without any further dis¬ 
tinction. In the Song of the Bow (2 l 5 * 4 ), ‘ scarlet ’ 

raiment is the gift of the king. In the ‘Oldest 
Book of Hebrew Hist.’ (.JE), the only colours men¬ 
tioned are black ((In 30 sau *)» white (On 49 1 -), scarlet 
((in 38 2B * ao ), red (Gn 25' 23 ), and grey (Gn 44- y ). All 
these are used of natural objects. Later, the dyed 
wares of Phoenicia were introduced and largely 
used among the Hebrews, whose acquaintance 
with colours was thus enlarged, though j no time 
was it very precise in its nature or extensive in its 
comprehension. 

hi like manner the symbolism of colours in OT 
and NT is very simple. It may be classed as (a) 
literary, (b) apocalyptic, (c) ritual. 

(a) fllustrations of the first, use will he found 
under the individual colours. It is to be found in 
the literature of most nations, especially in poetical 
language. 

(/>) The apocalyptic use of colour as symbol is 
found in a simple form in Zee, in a more developed 
in Dn, and in its most complete form in the 
Apocalypse. 

(r) In matters pertaining to ritual (esp. in the 
tabernacle), colours are frequently used, but it has 
not yet been satisfactorily shown that they were 
used symbolically, or that they were other than 
the most brilliant colours procurable when the 
descriptions were given. They are only thus 
mentioned in P and Ch. ln Alexandria, how¬ 
ever, in the 1st cent, they were all interpreted 
symbolically by Philo, who says (de Vita Mos. 
iii. 6) that they represent the elements—fine 
ilax (white), the earth ; purple, water; hyacinth 
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(blue), air; scarlet, fire (so also Jos. Ant. III. 
vii. 7 ). 

Black is used in OT only of natural objects. 
( 1 ) nny of hair Lv 13 2<i , Ca 5 U , horses Zee 6 3,u , skin 
that is burnt with the sun Ca 1 °, and that peels off 
in disease Job 30 30 . (2) mn is used of sheep only 

Cn 30 82 ** M , and is rendered in LXX by </>cu 6 $, a 
word denoting the greyness of twilight, or any 
mixture of black and white. In v . 40 it is an inter¬ 
polation. (3) The verb Tnp (originally ‘ to be dirty, 
foul ’) is used of the darkened sky Jer 4- 8 , 1 K IS* 5 , 
and from its original meaning comes to signify 
mourning Jer 8 ai 14 2 , Ezk 31 15 , Mai 3 14 . It is also 
used of the dark colour of ice-covered water Job 
G ut . In Pr 7 9 * blackness of night ’ is literally as in 
KVm ‘ pupil of eye of night.’ In Ep. Jer (v. 21 ) faces 
are blackened {ycycXapiopLlvoL) by smoke. In NT 
gt'Xas is used of hair Mt 5 s8 , of horses Kev 6 5 , and 
especially of ink 2 Co 3 8 etc.; yvotyos for the dark¬ 
ness of night He 12 18 (cf. Dt 4 U ), and $6<}m for the 
darkness of the nether world 2 I* 2 4 (cf. llomer, II. 
xxi. 50). It is used symbolically for atlliction and 
death Zee G 9 ' 6 (‘famine in consequence of a siege,’ 
cf. Hitzig-Steiner’a Comm.), La 4 8 , and as above 
for ‘mourning’ generally Mai 3 14 . 

Bluk (rtan, LXX vasipOos, 6\cnr6p<f>vpos only in 
Nu 4 7 , cf. Xen. Cyrop. vm. iii. 13). In NT there 
is no mention of this colour. In Assyr. the word 
ta-kil-tu occurs in several inscriptions (Delitzseh, 
Assyr. Hwb. p. 700). This colour seems to have 
been a violet-purple as distinguished from j-priN 
(see PuiU’Lh), out even in early times there was 
great indeliuiteness in its use (cf. Talm. Bab. 
Mcunckuth 44 R , and for use of vatuvOos and hya¬ 
cht thus in classical writers see Kitto, Cyclop, of 
Bill. Lit. 3 i. 40 f.). It was obtained from a shell¬ 
fish found on the Pham, coast attached to the 
rocks. The Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to Dt 33 10 
calls it j'nS:, and this is usually identified with 
Helix ianthhm. (For other purple-producing shell¬ 
fish see Purple.) Blue was used often with 
purple (see below) and scarlet (see SCARLET) in the 
curtains of the tabernacle (Ex 26 l ), the veil of the 
ark ( 2 G 31 ), the screen of the tent-door (26 s,i ), the 
screen of the gates of the court ( 27 1H ), parts con¬ 
nected with the ephod (28), the mitre ( 28 37 ), and 
the girdle (39* u ) of the priest, also in the coverings 
of the table of shewbread, the candlesticks, the 
golden altar, and the vessels of the sanctuary 
(Nu 4). A cord of blue was to bo put on the 
fringes or tassels of the Israelites’ garments (Nu 
15 s8 ). In the veil, before the holiest place in 
Solomon’s temple, blue was inwrought with purple 
and crimson according to the Chronicler (2 Ch 3* 4 ). 
It was also used in the clothing of idols (Jer 10 tt ). 
In Ezk it is the colour of the clothing of young 
Assyr. nobles (23 6 ), and in his description of the 
luxury of Tyre, awnings of blue and purple were 
their coverings on ships ; and bales of blue and 
broidered work were among their merchandise 
(27 7, 24 ). Hangings of white and blue cloth figure in 
the palace of Ahasuerus (Est I 6 ), and royal apparel 
is of blue and white (Est S 15 ). In Pr 20 10 the AV 
‘blueness of a wound’ is correctly given in liV as 
‘stripes that wound.’ 

Crimson is identical with scarlet. It occurs in 
RV only in Is l 18 as tr. of yVin (see Scarlet), and 
in 2 Ch 2 7 * 14 3 14 for Sv?“|3, which seems to be a 

Persian word, from ‘a worm,’ and thus equiva¬ 
lent to nyVin (cf. Ges-Buhl.). See separate art. 

Green (in Heb. various derivatives of the root 
PT, cf. Assyr. ardku , ‘ to be pale ’ [Delitzseh, Assyr. 
Hwb. p. 243]. Gr. yXupbs).— It is used exclusively of 
vegetation Gn l 80 9-*, Mk G 89 , Rev 8 7 9 4 etc. 
Greenish, p-ip-v, that is, inclining to yellow, is used 
of the plague of leprosy in skin or garment Lv 13 49 
14 s7 . The same word is used of gold Ps G 8 18 (RV 


‘ yellow ’). In the many other passages where the 
word ‘green’ occurs in RV, the lleb. equivalent 
contains no reference to colour. 

Grey is used only of ‘grey hair,’ Heb. .Try 
Gn 44^ etc. 

Purple (LXX and NT rrop^vpa, irvp<pvpov^ t Heb. 
l‘?rw» Aram. Kp.-nN, Assyr. Aryamannu, Del. Assyr. 
Hwb. p. 129).—This was a precious dye of a red- 
purple colour obtained from the sholl-fish Murex 
trunculus , near Tyre, and Murex brandaris on the 
shores of Taranto and the Peloponnesus. The 
Phojnicians seem to have long monopolized the 
sale (and perhaps the preparation) of it, not only 
on their own coasts, but on those of the * isles of 
Elishah’ (ace. to Targ. on Gn 10 4 —Italy, more 
probably -Greece, *K\Xds; cf. Sniend’s Comm.), Ezk 
27 7 , ami in the manufactories of Syria (Ezk 27 16 ). 
In later times the dye was sold (and manu¬ 
factured ?) in Asia (Ac 1 G 14 ), and in Pliny’s time in 
the islands on the N. coast of Africa and Madeira 
(JIN ix. 30, vi. 30; cf. Strabo, 835). Eor other 
methods of preparing purple see Vitruvius, vii. 13, 
14. Purple was used—generally in combination 
with blue and scarlet—in the curtains and veils of 
the tabernacle, in certain parts of the priests’ dress 
and ornaments, and alone in the cloth spread on 
the altar (Ex 20-28. 35. 39, Nu 4 13 , cf. Sir 45 10 ), also 
in Solomon’s temple (see Blue). It was especially 
the colour used in the raiment and trappings of 
royalty. The kings of Midian wore purple raiment 
(Jg 8 20 ), so did the royal courtiers of Persia (Est 
8 10 ), of Babylon (Dn 5 7 ‘ 16 * **), and of Syria (2 Mac 
4 38 ). The littings of Solomon’s palanquin (Ca 3 10 ) 
and the cords in the hangings of the palace of 
Ahasuerus (Est 1 ®) were of purple ; and the absence 
of this colour from the dress of the all-powerful 
Romans was noted with surprise (1 Mac 8 14 ). 
Purple is thus the sign of royalty and nobility (Pr 
31 22 , Rev 17 4 18 1 -* 1U ), and hence it is used in the 
dressing of idols (Jer 10 ®, Ep. Jer 12 ). A purple 
robe was put on our Lord in mockery before nis 
crucifixion (Mk 15 17 [Tropcpvpap ], Jn 19 a [lyanop 
7 rop<f>vpovv], but Mt 27“ 8 reads ‘scarlet’ [xXa/Attfa 
kokkIvti p\). In Ca 7 5 the brilliance of the hair is 
compared with that of purple (see Graetz, Comm.). 

Red (oik and ’jraix ; for other words see below, 
LXX and NT irupyjos,*, irvppdKTjs, Trv{>{>i£(t)v. In Assyr. 
the root adm is used for dark-red as of blood 
[Delitzseh, Assyr. Hwb. p. 20 ]).—This colour is in 
most passages used of natural objects, as of pottnge 
Gn 25 30 , a heifer Nu 19-, water discoloured 2 K 3 2a , 
wine Pr 23 81 (cf. RVm to Ps 75 8 , Heb. ’Vpn), horses 
Zee l 8 6 2 , Rev G 4 , the face red with weeping Job 
1 G 10 (RVm), and the sky Mt 10 2 * 3 . But it was 
also artificially produced (Flinders Petrie says that 
red-dyed leather was made in Egypt before B.C. 
3000). Rams’ skins dyed red were used for the 
covering of the tent of the tabernacle Ex 25° 35 7, 23 
30 iu 392 ? ( see Tabernacle). Garments dyed red 
are mentioned in Is 63 2 . In Nah 2 3 the words 
‘ made red ’ mean dyed red according to Oxf. Heb. 
Lex. and Siegfried-Stade, but ‘ lit up by the sun ’ 
(cf. 1 Mac 6 8y ) according to Hitzig-Steiner’s Comm. 
In Gn 49 13 the word translated ‘ red ’ means ‘ dull ’ 
(cf. Oxf. Heb. Lex. to and Assyr. akdlu ), ami 

in Est l 6 ‘red’ is either ‘porphyry’ (RVm, cf. 
Oxf. Heb. Lex. to org) or malacliite (liyssel’s Com¬ 
mentary). In one passage (Wis 13 , see Ver¬ 
milion) it is the RV rendering of ipvdfyas. 

A lighter shade of the same colour is expressed 
by the word reddish (d^x), used of leprous spots 
on the flesh Lv 13, or on the wall of a house Lv 
14 37 . 

Scarlet (j/Vir, nj^n, and very commonly ny 7 >fl 
* 4 ^, LXX and NT k6kkipos. See also CRIMSON).— 
ypto denotes the source of the colour, w the brilliance 
of it (of. Pliny, HN xxxiii. 40, * Cocci nitor’; Martial, 
x. 76, ‘ cocco mulio fidget ’). It is an artificial colour 
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obtained from the female of an insect ( Coccus ilicis) 
which is found attached to a species of oak, and 
forms a berry-like protuberance about the size of a 
cherry-stone. It was found chielly in Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and South Europe. The poor of Spain 
at the time of Pliny paid halt their tribute by means 
of this insect {HN xvi. 12). In OT scarlet is used 
chielly of thread (Gn 38 28,90 , Jos 2 18 - 21 ), cloth (Nu 
4 8 , 2 S l 24 ), and wool (lie 9 19 ). In the coverings of 
the tabernacle it was used sometimes alone Nu 4 8 , 
oftener with purple and blue Ex 26*- 31 etc. So 
also in the dress of the priests Ex 28 6 etc., cf. Sir 
45 n . In ordinary life scarlet clothing was a sign 
of prosperity 2 S l 24 , Pr 31 21 , La 4 B . Its brilliance 
made it a source of attraction Jer 4 30 , and led to 
the figurative use for what was glaring Is l 18 . 
Once only it is used of a natural object, when the 
lips are compared to a thread of scarlet Oa 4 3 . 

Sorrel (p'i^) occurs once of horses in Zee l 8 , 
where LXX translates by \f/ap6s, ‘dappled grey/ cf. 
6“ (LXX). 

Vermilion (Ileb. Gr. nlXros [but tv ypcuplSi 
in Ezk]).—A pigment used among the Assyrians (for 
relF. see Smith, Dll i. 623). Looms were painted 
with it Jer 22 14 , images of the Chaldmans are por¬ 
trayed on a wall with it in a description in Ezk 
23 14 , and wooden idols are smeared with it in Wis 
13 14 . The Vulg. translates by sinopide in Jer, 
coloribus in Ezk, and rubric.a in Wis. Virgil {Ed. 
x. 26 f.) and Pliny {HN xxxv. 45, cf. xxxiii. 36) 
describe Homan images of deities thus adorned. 

White. —In OT the most usual word employed 
is LXX \€vk6s. It is used of such objects as 
snow Ts l 18 , milk Gn 49 12 , manna Ex 16 3i , horses 
Zee l 8 6 3, fl , and leprous hair Lv 13. Lebanon 
seerns to have received its name either from the 
white snow on its summits or the limestone of 
which it was composed (see Delitzsch, Wo lag das 
Parrtdies , p. 103). In Ca 5 10 the word n* ‘white’ 
(ItV) denotes dazzling, and in Dn V a late word 
njn is used of raiment. The same root is used in 
the word translated ‘ white bread ’ Gn 40 18 . In 
NT \(vk6s is used of natural objects and of linen, 
but chielly as the symbol of purity or innocence 
and holiness, as in the Transfiguration, or of angels 
Jn 20 12 , etc., the saints Kev 6 11 , or the throne of 
God Kev 20 11 , or of victory Kev 6 2 19 11,14 (cf. Virgil, 
Aen. iii. 537 f.). 

Yellow (arty, Zavdifovcra) is used in OT only of 
the hair in leprous sores Lv 13 30 - 82 - 36 (but see 
Greenish). In Est l 8 the word “n tr d ‘ yellow ’ in 
KV, ‘alabaster’ in KVm, probably means ‘pearl’ 
or * mother-of-pearl’ {Ox/. Hcb. Lex. and Ges-Buhl 
under *n). 

In addition to the words denoting specific colours, 
there are a few used in OT to indicate a mixture, 
generally of black and white. The chief of these 
are: 1. Speckled ■rtpi, literally dotted or spotted, 
used of sheep and goats, Gn 30. 31. In Jer 12® it 
is used of birds and is a tr. of yny, lit. ‘ dyed.’ 2. 
Spotted KiSp, i.e. covered with patches, Gn 30. The 
same Heb. word is used in Ezk 16 ia of high places, 
and is translated in KV ‘ decked with divers 
colours.’ 3. Ringstrakcd marked with rings 
or bands Gn 30. 31. 4. Grisled 'I'n?, marked with 

white spots resembling hail, used of lie-goats Gn 
31 10, ia , of horses Zee 6 8 * 8 . 

Tn Jg 6 30 the word is tr. ‘ of divers colours ’ 
in KV, or ‘ dyed garments ’ in KVm (cf. also under 
Speckled). The word n£j?i is tr. ‘ of divers 
colours ’ in 1 Oh 29 3 , of precious stones, similarly in 
Ezk 17 8 of feathers. In other places it is gener¬ 
ally translated ‘ broidered wont.’ It is derived 
from a root which, according to Fleischer, origin¬ 
ally meant to make a thing many-coloured by 
engraving, drawing, writing, or broidering. 

G. W. Tiiatcher. 

COLT is not applied in the Bible to the young 


horse, but to the young ass, and onco (Gn 32 lfl ) to 
the young camel. Outside the Bible it is not 
applied to the young of any animal but the horse. 
See ASS. J. HASTINGS." 

COME.—1. Come about , i.e. ‘come round,’ either 
lit. 2 Ch 13 13 ‘Jeroboam caused an ambushment to 
c. about behind them’ (335); or fig. I S l 20 ‘when 
the time was c. about’ (o'p;n on the return of 

the days). 2 , Come again , i.e. ‘come back’ (see 
Again), as Jg 15 19 ‘when he had drunk, his spirit 
came a. and lie revived’ (3itf). 3. Come at , (1) 

‘ come near,’ ‘ reach,’ Dn 6 24 ‘ the lions had the 
mastery of them, and brake all their bones in 
pieces or ever they came at the bottom of the den’; 
Lk 8 1S> ‘ they could not c. at him for the crowd ’; 
(2) ‘come near,’ ‘touch,’ Nu 6 8 ‘he shall c. at 
no dead body ’ (RV ‘ c. near to ’); (3) so as to have 
sexual intercourse, Ex 19 16 ‘c. not at your wives’ 
(KV ‘c. not near a woman’). 4. Come by, ‘come 
near,’ esp. so as to get hold of, Ac 27 1(l ‘we had 
much work to c. by the boat’ (KV, ‘we were able, 
with difficulty, to secure the boat’): cf. Kref. to 
AV ‘ Translation it is . . . that removeth the 
cover of the well, that wo may c. by the water’; 
and Sliaks. Two Gent, of Ver. III. i. 125— 

* Love is like a child, 

That longs for everything that he can come by.' 

5. Come in, ‘enter upon,’ ‘begin,’ Ro ll 2fi ‘until 
the fulness of the Gentiles be c. in’ {elalpxoycu). 
Cf. Sliaks. 2 Henry J V. V. iii. 52— 

* Now comes in the sweet of the night. 

For the phrase ‘ He that should come ’ (6 
ipxbpevos, KV ‘ ho that cometh ’) see Jesus Christ, 
and Messiah. And for the Second Coming see 
Karousia. J. Hastings. 

COMELY, COMELINESS.—These words, now 
slightly archaic in any sense, are quite obsol. in 
the sense of moral fitness or beauty, a meaning 
which they have a few times in EV, as Ps 33* 
‘praise is c. for the upright.’ Dr. Murray {Oxf. 
l!ng. Diet, s.v.) thinks the earliest meaning of 
‘comely’ may have been ‘delicately fashioned,’so 
that wo may compare Jer 6 a ‘ the c. and delicate 
one, the daughter of Zion.’ But the usage of AV 
(foil, by KV) gives us: (1) Befitting, Ec 5 18 ‘it ia 
good and c. for one to eat and to drink and to 
enjoy the good of all his labour ’; 1 Co 11 13 ‘ is it c. 
that a woman pray unto God uncovered?’ {irptirei, 
RV ‘ is it seemly ? ’). (2) Pleasing to the eye, 

because befitting, Job 4l 12 ‘his c. proportion’ 
(Amer. KV ‘goodly frame’); Ezk 27™ ‘they set 
forth thy comeliness’ (Tin). Then (3) handsome, 
beautiful , majestic (the distinction ‘might be 
rather called comely than beautiful ’ being quite 
modern), Ca 6 4 ‘Thou art beautiful, O my love, as 
Tirzah, c. as Jerusalem, terrible as an army with 
banners’; Is 53 2 ‘he hath no form nor comeliness.’ 

J. Hastings. 

COMFORT (npijj, D’pn^, 7rap<bc\?7<m *).—The state 
of relief from trouble, or the means of solace. In 
OT the evils to which the consolations of God are 
most characteristically opposed are the calamities of 
the chosen people, while m NT the divine comfort ia 
mainly represented as enabling the individual Chris¬ 
tian to endure, and even to rejoice under, the natural 
ills of human life and the persecutions to which 
the faithful are subjected. As the sources of comfort 

* In AV, is tr.«consolation • in Lk 2*® 624, Ac 

1581 (m. ‘exhortation'), Ro 15®, 2 Co 1®- «■ ? 74 V t Ph 2*, 2 Th 
210, Philcm 7, IIo ; ‘comfort’ in Ac 931, r 0 154 , 2 Co 1 ». 4 
7 4 -13 ; ‘ exhortation ’ in Ac ltd®, Uol2», 1 Co 14\ 2 Co 817 1 Th 23, 
1 Ti 413 , He 125 132 a j a nd ‘ intreaty * in 2 Co 8 4 . Rv changes 
‘consolation’ into ‘comfort,’ except in Lk 22® 6 s4 , Ac 1631, 
ne 61® (encouragement), Ac 4 3li (‘ exhortation,’ m. ‘ consolation 
and, except in 1 Uo 143, keeps ‘ exhortation ’ where AV has it 
(Ro 198 ‘ exhorting ’). 
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are mentioned the word of God (Ps ilO 50 ), the loving¬ 
kindness of God (Ps 119 70 ), the Holy Ghost (Ac 9 31 ), 
the fellowship and sympathy of Christ (2 Co 1°, 
Ph 2 1 ), God the Father (‘2 Co l 3 ). The OT comfort of 
the individual is, in the main, hope in the eventual 
manifestation of the retributive justice of God ; of 
the nation, the prophetic promise of the deliverance, 
u riff cation, and exaltation of Israel. The NT 
octrine specially emphasizes as comfort {a) under 
Borrow for sin, that it works repentance (2 Co 7 10 ); 
( 6 ) under affliction, that it is a paternal discipline, 
a token of the divine love, designed to purity the 
character of the sufferer (He 12 ), and to qualify 
for ministration (2 Co l 4 ); while, generally, it con¬ 
trasts the present sufferings, as temporary and 
light, with the future joys of the redeemed, as 
eternal and weighty (2 Co 4 17 ). The divine com¬ 
forts are strong (He 6 1H ), all-embracing (2 Co l 3 ), 
and everlasting (2 Th 2 16 ). See Paraclete. 

W. P. Paterson. 

COMFORTER.—See Paraclete. 

COMING OF CHRIST.—See Parousia. 

COMMANDMENT.—The distinction bet. * com¬ 
mand, ’ the order of a secular authority, and 
‘commandment,’ a divine charge, is modern. In 
older Eng. we find, e.g., Rogers (1642) saying, ‘As 
Papists have done with the second Command *; 
ana in AV ‘commandment’ is freely used for the 
orders of a king or other secular power. Thus, 
Est 2 20 * Esther did the commandment of Mordecai ’; 
Mt 15 9 ‘teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men ’ (<?vrd\/xara, RV ‘ precepts ’); Ac 25 23 ‘ at 
Festus’ commandment Paul was brought forth ’ 
(RV ‘at the command of Festus’). To give com¬ 
mandment is an archaic phrase often used for the 
simple vb. ‘to command,’ and even ‘ to give in 
commandment ’ Ex 34 M (niy). The vb. to command 
is itself used in many obsol. constructions. Resides 
the mod. use to command one to do a thing, or a 
thing to he done, we find ‘c. to do’ without the 
person, Ac 5 s4 ‘ Gamaliel . . . c od to put the men 
forth.’ Sometimes the pers. only is mentioned, as 
Gn 18 19 ‘ he will c. his children and his household 
after him’; sometimes the thing only, as'Ps 133 3 
* there the Lord c ed the blessing ’; or the pers. and 
thing without the in fin. as 1 S 21 a ‘ the king hath 
c * 1 me a business.’ The suhst. ‘command’ occurs 
once in AV, Job 39 s7 ‘ Doth the eagle mount up at 
thy c. ?’ and only one earlier occurrence is found 
in Eng. literature, Shaks. Two Gent. IV. iii. 5— 

‘One that attends your Ladyship’s command.' 

For the Ten Commandments see Decalogue. 

J. Hastings. 

COMMEND, COMMENDATION.—To c. is now to 

approve of, speak well of, and in this sense it is 
used in AV, as Gn 12 18 ‘The princes also of 
Pharaoh saw her, and c ed her before Pharaoh’ (^n 
RV * praised ’); Pr 12 8 ‘ A man shall be c‘‘ d acc. to 
his wisdom’ (V?n); Ec 8 18 ‘I c ed mirth’ (n^v); Lk 
16® ‘the Lord c od the unjust steward’ (^irao^w). 
But in older Eng. ‘ c.’ also signified ( 1 ) to present a 
person or thing to another as worthy of approval 
(mod. recommend ): thus, Ro 16 l ‘ 1 c. unto you 
Phoebe, our sister ’ (<rvvlaTr)fju. * So 3 8 5 8 , 2 Co 3 1 4 a 5 12 
10 12, is 12 11 ); 1 Co 8 8 ‘ meat c eth us not to God ’ 
(Trapl<TT7j/bu). Tn this sense is commendation used, 
2 Co 3 lbis [all], ‘ epistles of c.’ (2) To entrust, Lk 
2S 46 ‘ Father, into thy hands I c. my spirit,’ and Ac 
14 28 20 3a (all TrapaTlOrjfu). Cf. Shaks. Henry VIII. 
v. i. 17— 

* I love you ; 

And durst commend a secret to your ear.’ 

J. Hastings. 

* On the meanings of this verb see Sanday-IIeadlam on Ro 3<>, 
where, as in 6», the meaning is rather ‘ prove,’ ‘ establish.’ 


COMMENTARY. -Thus RV translates midhrdsh 
(t 2 h“|P, AV ‘story’) in the only passages in which 
that word is found, 2 Ch 13-- 24-L 

‘The torm M id rash saj s Driver (L07’j 497), 1 is common in 
post-Bibl. literature. Darash is “ to search out," “ investigate," 
‘‘explore"; as applied to Scripture, to discover or devdop a 
thought not apparent on the surface,—for instance, the hidden 
meaning of a word, or the particulars implied by an allusion 
( ejj . what Abraham did in Ur of the Chaldees, what Eldad and 
Medad said when they prophesied, the circumstances of Moses' 
death, etc.). The Midrash may be defined as an imaginative 
development of a thought or theme suggested by Scripture, 
especially a didactic or homiletic exposition, or an edifying 
religions story (Tobit and Susanna are thus Midrashim): 

The two Midrashim of OT are ( 1 ) ‘ The Mid rash 
of the Prophet Iddo’ (2 Ch 13- 2 ), and ( 2 ) ‘The 
Midrash of the Book of Kings’(24- 7 ). They were 
probably didactic developments of the historical 
narratives we possess, making use of theso narra¬ 
tives to emphasize some religious truth; but 
nothing is known of them beyond their titles. See 
under Chronicles. J. Hastings. 

COMMERCE.— See Trade. 

COMMON. —1. Following the Gr. (xoivta), c. is 
used in NT in two chief senses. 1 . That is ‘c.’ 
whicli is shared by all, as Ac 2 44 4 3a ‘ they had all 
things c.’; Tit l 4 ‘Titus, mine own soil after the 
c. faith’; Jude 8 ‘the common salvation.’ 2 . That 
which is common to all is distinguished from that 
which is peculiar to the few ; whence the applica¬ 
tion to the religious practices of the heathen in 
contrast with those of the Jews ; or of the ordinary 
people, ‘the people of the land’ (p.xn cy), in con¬ 
trast with those of the Pharisees— i.e. ceremonially 
unclean. Thus Ac 10 14 - 18 ‘ But Peter said, Not so, 
Lord ; for I have never eaten anything that is c. or 
unclean.* And the voice spake unto him again the 
second time, What God hath cleansed (<?/ca Odptae), 
that call not thou c.’ (or) (xi) ko/vou, RV ‘ make not 
thou c.’). In this sense c. is twice (1 S 21 4 - 8 ) the 
tr. of Heb. Ml (never tr d by koiv6s however in LXX, 
but always by /3<?/3 t;\oj), elsewhere rendered in AV 
‘unholy’(Lv lu 10 ) or ‘profane’ (Ezk 22 -® 42-° 44^ 
48 15 [all]), but by RV always ‘common.’ 

2. In Lv 4 27 we ffnd the expression ‘ the c. people.’ 
Tho Heb. (n*0 D ^» am hd'drez) is lit. ‘the people 
of the land,’ and is so tr d Gn 23 7 (where it describes 
the Ilittites), 2 K ll 38 - 19 16 18 21 24 , Jer l 18 , Ezk 7 27 . 
The phrase was chosen by the Pharisees to describe 
tho people dwelling in the Holy Land who were 
not Haberim. See under Pharisees, and consult 
the foil, literature on the subject— 

Literature.— Schiirer, IIJP ii. ii. 8. 22 ff. ; Kucncn, Jlel. of 
Isr. iii. 251; Graetz, Hist, of Jexvs ii. 152, 307, iii. 114; Edors- 
heim, Jesus the Messiah i. 85, 230; (Jhwolson, Das letzte 
Passahmahl Christi p. 73 n; Montcltore. Jlibb. beet. 497 ff. ; 
Fricdlander, Zur Entstehungsycsch. dea Christenthums, ch. i. 

3. Eor ‘ common hull * Mt 27 27 see Prastorium. 
In Ac 5 18 , * the c. prison,’ c. is used in the old sense 
of public. This is after Wvelif, who tr. Vulg. in 
custodiapublica, ‘in comun kepyng’ (1388 ‘in the 
comyn warde’). Cf. Eng. Gilds (1467), 391, ‘That 
no citezen he putt in comyn prisone, but in one of 
the chambers of the hallo benethforth ’; Cover- 
dale’s tr. of Ac 17 2a 4 Paul stode on the myddes 
of tho coinon nlace ’; Latimer’s Serm. p. 326, ‘ I 
told you the diversity of prayer, namely, of the 
common prayer, and the private’; and ‘ the Book 
of Common Prayer.’ See PRISON. 

J. Hastings. 

* RV gives * 0. and unclean,’ reading xwov x*i axkOxpro* 
with edd., instead of TR *. *) xx. Nevertheless xomit and 
kxxOxprot have the same meaning. The classical passage is Mk 
7 s , xoiteuf ri fieri, tout’ lent kvtxroif, ‘with deliled (AVm, RVm 
‘ common chat is, unwashen, hands.’ With which cf. yvJ 8 - ly , 
where Jesus says, ‘whatsoever from without goeth into the 
man, It cannot defile him’ (ctvriv xotvxexi, lit. ‘make him c.’); 
and St. Mark adds the comment, ‘Ithis he said], making all 
meats clean ’ (xxHxpiZetv). See Page on Ao 10 14 . 
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COMMUNE. — In its earliest use ‘commune* 
(which had the same origin as ‘common’) signified 
to make common property, to share. This may he 
either by giving, as Wyclif’s tr. of Ph 4 14 ‘ Ve hail 
don wel, comunynge to my tribulacioun *; or by 
receiving, as his tr. of 2 Jn 11 ‘He that saith to 
him, ifeyl, comuneth with his yuele werkis.’ 
Being by and by restricted to speech, it meant 
sometimes simply ‘talk to,’ as Gn 42- 4 ‘[Joseph] 
returned to them again, and communed with them ’ 
(nn^ 4 < - 1 ST], 11V ‘ and spake to them ’). But generally 
the sense of both giving and receiving is present, 
either with others, as Lk 6 11 ‘ they communed one 
with another what they might do to Jesus’ 
(dta\a\tu ); or with oneself, as Ps 4 4 ‘c. with your 
own heart upon your bed, and be still ’—a meaning 
which Dr. Murray {Off. Eng. J)ict. s.v.) describes 
as ‘now only literary, devotional, and poetic.’ In 
1 S ‘25 89 (AV ‘ And David sent and communed with 
Abigail’) the lleb. is lit. ‘spake concerning 

A.,’ and has the special meaning of ‘asked in 
marriage,’ as in Ca H 8 (same I Lob.) AV and lvV ‘ the 
day when she shall be spoken for.' 

«T. Hastings. 

COMMUNICATE.—Like commune (wh. see), to c. 
is to make common property, either more particu¬ 
larly by giving, as Gal 2 2 ‘I c 811 unto them that 
gospel ’ (ava rLOe/xai, ItV ‘ laid before them ’); Ko 12 13 
KV ‘c ln * to the necessities of the saints’ (AV ‘dis¬ 
tributing’); lie 13 ltt ‘to do good and to c. forget 
not’: or by receiving, as Ph 4 14 ‘ye did c. with my 
atlliction’ (liV ‘had fellowship with’). Cf. Denton 
(1579) ' Ciesar the Dictator, of whom you beare the 
surname, and communicate in his fortunes.’ But 
generally by giving and receiving equally, as I’ll 
4 1B ‘ no church c 0 ' 1 with me as concerning giving 
and receiving’ (RV ‘had fellowship with me’). 
Communication is generally conversation,* as 2 K 
9 U ‘Ye know the man, anu his c.’ (liV ‘what his 
talk was’); Col 3 8 ‘ filthy c. out of your mouth’ 
(alaxpo\oyLa, 11V ‘shameful speaking’). 

In 1 Co 15' 33 ' evil C* corrupt good manners,’ RV takes the Gr. 
(iuiXtm MotKctt) in tiio sense of * evil company,’ Ainer. RV * evil 
companionships.’ This is a new tr., Vulg. having ‘colloquia 
mala ’; \\ yohr, ‘ yuel spcchis ’; Tindale, 4 malicious speakinges ’; 
Cranmer, ’evil wordes’; tho Geneva, 'evil speakinges’; the 
llheiniH and AV 'evil communications.’ And it is not certain 
that it is a correct tr“. The vb. i/xiXiat occurs in NT only in the 
sense of ‘speak with’ (as in LXX, Jos. and mod. Greek—see 
Kennedy, Sources of NT Greek p. 165), and <u*/X/«, which occurs 
only here, may well have tho same meaning—a meaning towards 
which it tends more and more in later Greek. In eccles. usage 
it is tho sermon (homily) of the Christian preacher. 

J. Hastings. 

COMMUNION.—Tho word kolvojvIo. is variously 
rendered in the English Bible by 4 communion,’ 
‘fellowship,’ ‘contribution,* ‘distribution.’ It is 
used in relation to tho Christian Society to express 
the idea of the fellowship in which it is united, and 
the acts of fellowship in which the idea is realized. 
Its general NT use deserves to be considered as intro¬ 
ductory to its spocilic application to the Eucharist, 
or Holy Communion (see Lord’s SUPPER). 

Tho corresponding verb koivwvmv has two senses: 
(1) ‘to have a share in,’ (2) ‘to give a share to’; 
so that wc are prepared for a twofold meaning of 
Koivuvta. : (1) ‘fellowship’ as recognized and en¬ 
joyed, (2) ‘ fellowship’ as manifested in acts which 
give it expression. Four passages, or groups of 
passages, deserve special examination. 

1. 2 Co 13 14 ‘ The fellowship of the Holy Spirit’; 
Ph 2 1 ‘ If there be any fellowship of the Spirit.’ 
The first of these passages is one of the few in 
which, as in the Baptismal formula (Mt 28 19 ), 
the three Persons of the Holy Trinity are brought 
into emphatic juxtaposition : ‘ The grace of tho 
Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit bo with you all.’ 

• In Mt 6*7, Lk 24D, Eph 4^ the Gr. ia aimply key#, word, 
speech. 


Tho order ia remarkable. It iH explained, how¬ 
ever, when we observe that we have hero an 
expansion of the final salutation with which St. 
Paul regularly closes his epistles. Thus in 2 Th 
3 17 * 18 we read : 4 The greeting of me Paul with 
mine own hand, which is the token in every 
epistle: thus I write: The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all.* It was liis invari¬ 
able habit to take the pen from his amanuensis 
at the close and write a parting salutation as his 
sign-manual. This was always a prayer that 
‘ grace ’ might bo with his readers ; the word was 
characteristic of his teaching, and it always occurs, 
even in the briefest form of the closing salutation. 

To understand the enlarged form of this saluta¬ 
tion in 2 Co, we must recall the circumstances of 
the Corinthian Church. Party divisions were 
distracting it: all its manifold troubles St. Paul 
traces to this root. Unity must be restored : this 
is the first injunction of the first epistle (1 Co l 10 ), 
and the last injunction of the second (2 Co 13 11 ). 
His remedy for disunion was his doctrine of the 
One Body, which he brought to bear on their sin 
of fornication, their difficulty about idol-meats, 
their jealousy as to spiritual gifts, their profana¬ 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. The second epistle 
opens with an outburst of relief at their return 
to obedience. Yet at the close he shows that his 
fears are still alive. What will he find when he comes? 

‘ Strife, jealousy, wraths, factions, backbitings, 
whisperings, swellings, tumults?’ If so, he warns 
them that he will not spare. Ho closes with 
exhortations to unity and peace, and promises the 
presence of ‘ the God of love and peace.’ Then his 
final salutation runs at first in its accustomed 
form, ‘the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ ’ ; but 
it is expanded to meet the occasion and its needs: 

‘ the God of love ’ suggests the addition ‘ the 
love of God ’ ; and the true sense of membership 
which the One Spirit gives to the One Body is 
prayed for in the words ‘ the fellowship of the 
lloly Spirit.’ It is clear, then, that the genitive 
here is subjective and not objective ; and this 
is confirmed by the parallel clauses. ' The grace ’ 
which is ‘ of the Lord Jesus,’ and ‘ tho love ’ which 
is ‘of God,’ are parallel with ‘the fellowship’ which 
is ‘ of tho Holy Spirit.* 

The meaning in this place seems to decide the 
otherwise doubtful sense of Ph 2 1 ‘ if there be any 
fellowship of tho Spirit.’ Here, again, the context 
speaks of love and unity. So that it is most 
natural to interpret the phrase in both places of 
the sense of unity, membership or fellowship, 
which it is the peculiar work of the Holy Spirit to 
preserve in the Christian Church. 

2. Ac 2 42 * They continued steadfastly in the 
teaching of tho apostles and the fellowship, the 
breaking of bread and the prayers.’ This is the 
first description given us of the newly-baptized 
converts after Pentecost, when they numbered 
already about 3000. It is expanded in the next 
verses, in which two at least of its phrases are 
almost verbally repeated : ‘ the breaking of bread ’ 
is represented by ‘ breaking bread house by house,’ 
and ‘ the fellowship ’ or ‘ communion ’ (koi vwvia.) is 
echoed in the words, ‘ all they that believed to¬ 
gether held all things common r (koivcL). 

Thus ‘the fellowship’ seems to refer to the 
unity of recognized membership, the ‘ community,’ 
in which the first brethren lived together. The 
words ‘ they held all things common ’ are illus¬ 
trated by the statement that they sold their goods, 
and distributed to all ‘ according as any had need.* 
No systematic plan of relief for the poorer brethren 
is implied : the wealthier were moved to supply 
their needs as they occurred, in a way that must 
have been reckless had they not looked for a 
speedy return of Christ. The method was inoom- 
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•atible with the higher organization of the Body ; 
nit it was a striking exemplification of the new 
spirit of fellowship, the sense of common interest, 
the realization of oneness. This oneness is again 
emphasized in 4 32fr *: ‘ Of the whole company of 
them that believed there was one heart and soul : 
and not one said that any of his possessions was 
his own ; hut they held all things common . . . 
nor was there any in need among them : for as 
many as were owners of lands or houses sold them, 
and brought the prices of the things sold and 
laid them at the feet of the apostles ; and dis¬ 
tribution was made to each, according as any had 
need.’ Then follows the account of Barnabas, 
who thus disposed of his estate ; and of Ananias 
ami his wife, who sold a possession and ottered a 
part of the price as the whole. St. Peter makes it 
plain that Ananias need not have parted with his 
property at all. It was his own, and in his own 
power. His offence lay, not in niggardliness, but 
in deceit. This makes it evident that ‘ community 
of goods ’ was not a part of the apostolic teaching ; 
nor is this the meaning of the term Koivuvla. The 
reference to laying the price at the feetof the apostles 
shows that indiscriminate almsgiving was quickly 
yielding place to a central fund for common relief. 
The events of ch. 6 indicate that a common table 
for the poorer members was one method of their 
relief, and so one sign of ‘ the fellowship ’ which 
characterized the Body. This 4 daily ministration * 
led to difficulties which imperilled the sense of 
unity itself, and so necessitated a more developed 
organization of the Body. 

Turning back to Ac 2 42 , we now see that the 
words * the breaking of bread and the prayers* 
are not to be regarded as an explanatory clause 
exhausting the meaning of the phrase ‘ the fellow¬ 
ship,’ which precedes them. We have four phrases, 
which fall into two groups : (1) ‘ the teaching 
of the apostles and the fellowship,’ (2) ‘ the break¬ 
ing of the bread and the prayers.’ The 4 breaking 
of bread ’ took place in the homes of the brethren ; 

‘ the prayers ’ are perhaps those which they ottered 
in the temple (cf. 2 4G and 3 1 ). The ‘ fellowship ’ 
was exemplified, no doubt, in these acts ,* but it was 
wider than any of its special manifestations : it 
was the unity and membership in which the whole 
Body was constituted and maintained. , 

3. The third group of passages needing special 
investigation is that in which the word Kotvuvla. is 
used in the limited sense of the * contribution ’ 
or ‘ distribution ’ of alms. As a general duty this 
is enforced in llo 12 13 , lie 13 1G , 1 Ti 6 18 , in each of 
which places the radical meaning of the word 
employed is that of ‘fellowship.’ Each act of 
Christian almsgiving was a witness to the central 

rinciple of fellowship in the Christian Society. 

lost conspicuously is this the ease with the great 
collection for ‘ the poor saints at Jerusalem,’ upon 
which St. Paul expended so much labour and 
anxiety, lie regarded this as of supreme import¬ 
ance, as the external pledge of the living fellow¬ 
ship of the whole Christian Church. He insisted 
on carrying it in person, even though he was aware 
that the visit to Jerusalem endangered his liberty 
and his life. The Gentiles had enjoyed fellowship 
with the spiritual blessings of the Jews : it was 
but right that they should otter a return of fellow¬ 
ship such as was in their power (KOivwvlav nvb. 
irot'/fo-acrdai, Ho 15 28 , cf. 2 Co 8 4 9 13 ). The stress 
which the apostle lays on this collection is only 
explained when we regard it as the emblem and 
the instrument of the corporate fellowship of the 
locally scattered Christian Society. 

4. We come, lastly, to the passage (1 Co 1O 10,17 ) 
in which the word is used in connexion with the 
Holy Eucharist. To understand this passage, the 
whole section, commencing at 8 1 , 4 Concerning 


meats ottered to idols,’ needs to bo studied con¬ 
tinuously. Tho more immediate context begins 
with IP 4 . Just as not all who run receive the 
victor’s crown, so in the history of the Chosen 
People not all who had spiritual privileges wero 
saved thereby. These privileges are described in 
metaphors borrowed from the Christian Sacra¬ 
ments. They were all 4 baptized into Moses,’ as 
when the Cloud overshadowed them, and when 
they passed through the Soa: 4 spiritual food ’ 
ana 4 spiritual drink ’ they all partook of, namely, 
the Manna and the Water from tho Hock ; the 
Hock was the Messiah. These words are of 
importance as showing incidentally that St. Paul, 
like St. John, thought of the Eucharist as 
4 spiritual food and drink,’ although this is not 
the side of it on which he ordinarily insists. The 
idolatry into which the Israelites fell in spite of 
their spiritual privileges is the starting-point of the 
warning of ICe 4 . From two sides the apostle has 
approached the danger of idolatry—the idolatry 
of the Gentiles of his own day, the idolatry of 
Israel in the past. Worship, whether true or 
false, implies a fellowship. The Christian fellow¬ 
ship must he recognized and vindicated from con¬ 
tamination. 

4 The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
Koiviovla of the blood of Christ? the bread which 
we break, is it not koivwvLo. of the body of Christ? 
because one bread, one body, we the many are, 
for all of us partake {ficr^xo^v) of the one bread.’ 
What is the meaning of Koiucovla here ? The AV 
renders * the communion of ’; the KV 4 a com¬ 
munion of,’ with the marg. alternative 4 a par¬ 
ticipation in.’ In the Greek the word, being a 
predicate, does not take the article ; but in English 
the definite article is in such cases usually 
supplied ; so that in this respect syntax makes 
no demand for altering the AV. Secondly, as 
to the word itself. It is no doubt tempting 
to take it in the simple sense of 4 partaking 
of ’ ; hut this loses the force of its derivation 
from koiv6s, which implies jointness, or com¬ 
munity of some kind. In this very place St. 
Paul expresses mere 4 partaking ’ by fierix^y not 
KOLPtoveiv. Fellowship is the ruling idea of the 
word, and we must not lose sight of it. In 
regard to the second of tho clauses, the apostle 
himself interprets his meaning to us. The single 
loaf, broken arid distributed and eaten, linked 
all who partook of it into unity. : We are one 
loaf, one body, many though we bo ; for of tho 
one loaf we all partake.’ Tims* the loaf was 
nothing less than 4 fellowship with the Body of 
the Christ.’ 

This interpretation is borne out by the apostle’s 
next words: You are God’s new Israel — Israel 
after the Spirit ; look at Israel after the flesh : 
they bring their sacrifices to the temple, they cat 
of them, and thereby they are in fellowship with 
the altar. Then, recurring to tho Gentile sacri¬ 
fices, he points out that to partake of them is to 
be in fellowship with the demons to whom they 
are offered. He contrasts ‘the cup of the Lord’ 
and 4 the cup of tho demons,’ 4 the table of the 
Lord’ ( i.e . the Bread) and 4 the table of the demons’ 
( i.e . the idol-meats). 4 1 would not have you to 
enter into fellowship with the demons (koiv wrote 
tG)v dcu/jiovluv yLvevdai).* It is in sharp contrast with 
such a conception as this that St. Paul declares 
that to partake of the Eucharistic Cup is to be 
in fellowship with the Blood of Christ, and to 
partake of the Eucharistic Bread is to be in fellow¬ 
ship with the Body of Christ. Thus interpreting 
St. Paul by himself, we see once more the side oi 
the truth on which he peculiarly insisted : fellow¬ 
ship in the New Covenant made by the Death of 
Christ; fellowship in the Body of Christ, that 
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living corporate unity of which, to his view, Christ 
is at once the Head and, in a deeper, fuller sense, 
the Whole (1 Co 12 12 , Enh 4 13 ). 

J. Akmitagk Kobinson. 

COMPANY was formerly used with moro freedom 
than now, ‘ a great c.’ being loosely employed where 
we should say ‘a great number,’ or ‘a great crowd.’ 
Thus 2 Ch 20 12 ‘ tins great c. that cometh against 
us’ (Mrnfm, crowd); Ac 6 7 * a great c. of the priests 
were obedient to the faith ’ ; so Lk 5'- a 6 17 IP 

ll 27 12 W , J n 0 5 ); Lk 23- 7 * there followed him a great 
c. of people* (Tr\rjOos, ltV ‘multitude’); and He 
12- 2 ‘an innumerable c. of angels’ (guptas, KV 
‘innum. hosts’). Even when the Heb. isn military 
term, as mnhttnch , camp (Gn 32 BB “ 21 50 <J , 1 K 5 1B , 

1 Ch 9 3B ), hayil , force, army (2 Ch 9 3 ), yvdhutlh, 
troop (1 8 30 IOMaa , 2 K f> 2 ), ?dbhA\ host (Ps (>8 U 
‘great was the c. of those that published it,’KV 
* the women that publish the tidings are a great 
host’), the meaning is quite indefinite. 

In Pg 08™ tlio word hayyAh has been taken by AV in the 
House of ‘c.* (‘Kebuku the c. of speannen'), after lbn Ezra, 
Galvin, etc. ; hut there in no absolutely certain instanco of this 
meaning of the word (Bee Driver, Notes on Sam., on 1 S 18 18 , 2 S 
23 18 , and Oj^f. Ueb. Lex., s.v.), and KV returns to the tr. of Vulg. 
‘Increpa feras arundinis/ and Wychf ‘Blame thou the wiolrle 
beestis of the reheed,* giving ‘Kebuko the wild beast of the 
reeds,’ Die reference then being to the crocodile or hippopotamus 
of the Nile as symbolical of the power of Egypt. 

(la C iy A V renders ‘What will ye see in the Shulamite? As 
it were the c. of two armies,' this time following Wyclif (‘ What 
sehalt thou so in the Sunamyte, no hut cumpenyes of oost-is?'), 
who takes the ‘nisi choros castrorum’ of Vulg. in that senso, 
which is the Reuse given by most of the VSS and Jowish com¬ 
mentators. But ltV takes tlio Ueb. mthdldh in its invariable 
meaning of‘dance’and mahdndyim as a proper name, ‘Why will 
ye look upon the Shulaminito, as upon the dance of Muhanaim ?' 

The vb. ‘to c. together’is used in A pour. (Sus 
pu. B7 - BB ) in the sense of ‘ to cohabit.’ Tn NT ‘ to c. 
with ’ is simply to associate with ; 1 Co 5 U * I wrote 
unto you in an epistle not toe. with fornicators’ 
(KV * to have no c. 5 ); Ac l 21 ‘ these men which have 
companicd with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us.’ J. Hastings. 

COMPASS ( cum together, pas sus step, hence ‘ a 
route that comes together or joins itself’—Skeat) 
is used both as subst. and as vh. 1. As subst. e. = 
{a) a ‘circle,’ ‘sphere,’ the vault of heaven (Is 40 22 , 
see CIRCLE), or the horizon, Pr8 27 ‘ he set ac. upon 
the faee of the depth ’ pin, IiV ‘ circle’) ; (6) instru¬ 
ment for making a circle, Is 44 13 ‘ the carpenter 
. . . marketh it [the image] out with the c.’(npnp, 
KV ‘the compasses’); (r) eireumferenee, margin 
round, Ex 27 5 38 4 (nirp), 1 K 7 3B (n^p); (d) the 
space wit hin a circle, range, limit, 1 Es l 63 ‘ within 
the c. of their holy temple’( t repiKUKXy, ItV ‘round 
about their holy temple ’), 1 Mac 14 w ‘ within the e. 
of the sanctuary’ {TreplfioXos, KV ‘ precinct’). The 
phrase fetch a c. is ‘make a circuit’ or ‘go 
round about,* Heb. 357 , Nu 34 B , Jos 15 3 , 2 8 h 23 , 

2 lv 3 U ; Cr. nepdpxo/nat, Ac 28 13 ‘from thence we 
fetched a c., and came to Khegium’ (KV ‘made a 
circuit’). 2. As verb the meaning is either 
(a) make a circle round, surround, or (b) make a 
circuit round, go round. Thus (a) I S 23 2U ‘ Saul 
and liis men c 0,i David and his men round about to 
take them’; Lk 21 20 ‘When ye shall see Jems. 
c od >vith armies’; 2 8 22 (i = Ps I8 B ‘the sorrows of 
hell c ed me about’ (3 ;d, KV ‘ the cords of Slieol 
were round about me’); Ps 139 J ‘Tliou c®* 1 my 
path and my lying down ’ (irjr, KV ‘ searchest out ’); 
Jor 31 2 - ‘A woman shall c. a man* ( i.e. prob. as 
protector, cf. Dt 32 ll) , Ps 32 10 ). And (&) Dt 2 l ‘we 
c od mount 8eir many days ’; Jos G 11 ‘ so the ark of 
the Lord c od the city, going about it once’; Jer 
31 8w ‘the measuring line . . . shall c. about to 
Goal) * ( 331 ?, KV ‘shall turn about unto Goah’); 
Ml 23 1B ‘ye c. sea and land to make one proselyte.’ 

J. Hastings. 

COMPASSION Oli PITY. -These words have 


become entirely synonymous, and, with two ex¬ 
ceptions, they are so employed in AV. But in 1 P 8 8 
and He 10 34 , compassion retains its original mean¬ 
ing of sympathy , being used to tr. respectively 
cjvp.iraOfo (see KVm) and avpiraOdp. 

With these exceptions the words are used in¬ 
differently both in A V and KV of the OT to translate 
the Heb. verbs and Diri (and adj. and subst. 
from latter). The second of them is frequently 
rendered ‘have mercy.’ The plural D'pqi (Gr. 
airXiyxva) is also tr. ‘bowels.’ ‘Pity’ tr. also Din, 
PO (usually = *to be gracious’), npn (once Job 6 14 ), 
and (once Ps 69 20 marg. ‘lament’). The 
equivalents in the LXX are oltcrdpeip , with the 
cognates olKTippbs, oIktIo/j-cop , iXeeip , and (fdbeadai , 
used indifferently. In Ezk 24 21 ‘ that which your 
soul pitieth' (marg. 'pity of your soul’) is equiva¬ 
lent to ‘ object or affection ’ (cf. v. 25 ). There is a 
play upon words in the Hebrew. 

In NT to be moved with c. tr. oirXayx^iftirdaiy while 
tXccir is twice represented by have c. (Mt 18 33 , 
Ko 9 1B quoted from Ex 33 ltt LXX). In the former 
of these passages, on its repetition, iXeeip is rendered 
have pity. With this exception pity only appears in 
NT in 1 P 3 s , where pitiful tr. tfi(nrXayxvos, and in 
Jn 5 U , where ‘ the Lord is very pitiful and of tender 
mercy ’ represents the common Heb. formula Dim 
|i:n] (Ex 34 tf etc.). 

G. ia in the Bible a Divine as well as a human quality. But 
its attribution to Go<l has raised certain questions among 
theologians. 

Tlio relation between pity and grace (ixmt and is one of 

these. In the Divine mind, it is said, and in the order of our 
salvation pity precedes grace, hut in the order of the mani¬ 
festation of God’s purposes of salvation the grace must go before 
the pity (Trench, N.7\ Synonyms, p. 20ft). 

Another point was raised by the Manichteatis, who objected that 
to call God compassionate was to make Him capable of suffering. 
Tlio Latin misericors lent Itself to such a perversion of truth, 
and Augustine brushes it aside as a mere pretence of logomachy 
(De Civ. Dei, ix. 6; De Div. Qwest, ii. 2; Lib. de mor. Eccl. 
Cath. 27). See tho question also discussed in Aquinas (Summa 
Quwst. xxi. art. iii.). It is not God, but only Nature, that is 
pitiless; only the Btars that ‘would as soon look down on a 
Gethsemane as an Eden.* Wo may be thankful that the OT 
exulted in speaking of the compassion of God for human misery 
and human sin, and that the NT tells how the Divine pity went 
forth in the fulness of timo, incarnate in the Son, to seek and to 
save that which was lost 

With their sense of the pity that was in the 
heart of God, tho prophets could not do other than 
impress on the Heorews the duty of pity for each 
other, lteligion without kindness was unmeaning 
(Hos G fl ). It became a proverb that be who pitied 
the poor lent to the Lord (Pr 19 17 ). ‘To him that 
is alllioted,’ said Job, ‘ pity should be showed from 
his friend’ (U 34 ). The fatherless and widow were 
to be to man, as they were to God, special objects 
of compassion (Ps 146°, cf. Ja l 27 ), 

But in regard to foreigners Heb. morality was 
that common to all the ancients. There is no 
trace in < VI’ of compassion towards a beaten foe. 
The solitary stranger who might he ‘ in their gates’ 
was respected, but for aliens generally pity did not 
exist. ‘ Thine eye shall have no pity on them ’ 
(Dt 7 1B ) was the law of Israel in regard to enemies. 
It needed the revelation of NT, the parable of the 
good Samaritan, and the example of Christ’s * com¬ 
passion for the multitude’ to create the modern 
idea of general benevolence. The OT religious 
and ethical standard on tho subject is presented in 
the verse ‘ Execute true judgment, ana show mercy 
and compassion every man to his brother ’ (Zee 7 9 ), 

A. S. Aglen. 

COMPEL.—This verb was sometimes used with¬ 
out any threatening or thought of force, simply in 
t he sense of ‘ urge successfully.’ It is doubtful if 
it is so used now. Hence we may misunderstand 
1 8 2S 23 , where it is said that Saul’s servants, to¬ 
gether with the woman of Endor, ‘c ed him to eat’ 
('i3*uri£% in 2 8 13 25 * 27 tr d ‘ pressed him ’); and osp. 
Lk 14 23 1 c. them to come in, that my house may 
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be filled* (dvaytaifa, RV ‘constrain’); cf. Earl 
Rivers (1477), 1 Wliiche grace . . . hath compelled 
me to sette a parte alle ingratitude.’ Robertson 
(Charles V. III. xi. 335) says, ‘As they could not 
persuade they tried to compel men to believe’— 
and this passage in St. Luke w as quoted as their 
authority ; but neither the Or. nor the Eng. sanc¬ 
tions more than * urging ’: cf. RV even of Ac 26 n 
• l strove to make them blaspheme,’ where Gr. and 
AV aro the same as in Lk 14 23 . 

In Mi 6 41 ‘Whosoever shall c. thee to go a mile/ 27 32 'him 
they c* d to bear hia cross/ and Mk lf> 21 ‘they c. one Simon a 
Cyrenian ... to bear his cross/ the Gr. vb. (ocyyupii*) has the 
technical meaning of pressing into the king's service (ltVin 
always ‘ impress ’). The word is of Pers. origin, the (Lyyxpoi 
being the public couriers of the kings of Persia, who had 
authority to press into their service in any emergency whatever 
horsos or men they met. The word was adopted also into 
Latin angariare, and is usod by Vulg. in passages named above. 

J. Hastings. 

COMPOUND.— Ex 30 M ‘an ointment compound 
after the art of the apothecary * = ‘ compounded,’ 
as RV. Compound is the orig. and only accurate 
form of the ptep., the verb being componen in 
middle Eng., from Lat. componerc. 

J. Hastings. 

COMPREHEND. —C. is used lit. = hold together, 
contain, in Is 40 12 ‘and c" d tho dust of the earth in 
a measure’; and in the same sense, but lig., in Ro 
13 9 ‘ it is briefly c od in tho saying’ (RV * summed 
up in this word ’). See Apprehend. 

J. Hastings. 

CONANIAH (un/o).—1. A Levite who had charge 
of the tithes and offerings in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 31 12,18 , AV Cononiah). 2. A chief of the 
Lcvites in Josiah’s reign (‘2 Oh 35°). On the form 
of the word see Kittel, ad loc. in Haupt. 

J. A. Sklrie. 

CONCEIT. —A c. is something conceived, a 
thought, as Sir 27 6 4 The fruit deelareth if the tree 
have been dressed ; so is the utterance of a c. in 
tho heart of man ’ (£vOl/p.ript.a, RV ‘thought’); 20 13 
AVm ‘pleasant conceits’ {xdptres, Av ‘graces,’ 
RV ‘pleasantries’); Pr 18 u (RV ‘imagination’); 
Ro 11 28 12 l(J ‘ wise in your own conceits’ {Trap 
eavrois, TR). Though c. is found very early in the 
sense of sclf-conceit , that is not its meaning in any 
of the foregoing passages. In Ro 11 26 12 10 ‘con¬ 
ceits’ is due to Tindalo and Coverdale (‘consaytes’), 
but they probably meant simply ‘ opinions,’ the 
word used in 12 16 by Tindale, Oranmer, and 
Geneva. (The plu. ‘conceits’is used of more than 
one person). Rut in Pr 26 5,12,16 28 11 (‘wise in his 
own e.’ ; Hob. py 'ayin, ‘eye’) the meaning is no 
doubt the same as in mod. usage. In Wis 8 11 c. is 
used in the obsol. sense of ‘ power of conceiving,’ 
‘ mental capacity,’ ‘ I shall be found of a quick c. 
in judgment’; cf. Shaks. As You Like It, V. ii. 48, 

‘ I know you are a gentleman of good conceit ’; 
and Lucrccc , 701— 

4 O deeper Bin than bottomless conceit 
Can comprehend in still imagination.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CONCERT.— See Consort. 

CONCISION.— See Circumcision. 

CONCLUDE.— 1. In the sense of ‘shut up,* ‘en¬ 
close,’ mod. include, Ro ll 32 ‘God hath c ed them all 
in unbelief,’ and Gal 3 22 ‘ the Scripture hath c ed all 
under sin* (RV ‘shut up,’ Gr. triry/cXelw, used lit. in 
Lk 5 8 ‘ they inclosed a great multitude of fishes ’; and 
fig. as above from Ps 78 62 LXX, ‘ H egave his people 
over unto the sword ’—used with the pregnant sense 
of giving over so that there can be no escape— 
Sanday and Headlain). 2. To come to a conclusion 
by reasoning, infer, lto 3 28 ‘ Therefore we c. that a 
man is justilied by faith’ (\oyit6peda, RV ‘we 
reckon ’); and in RV, Ac 16 10 ‘ c 1 ^ that God had 


called us’ {<rv/A{ji[3d£oi>Te s, AV ‘assuredly gather¬ 
ing’). 3. To decide, Ac 21 2 ® ‘ wo have written and 
that they observe no such tliiug ’ [Kpivavres, RV 
‘giving judgment’); and with direct object= 
‘determine upon,’ Jth 2 2 ‘Nebueh. . . . c* 1 the 
alllieting of the whole earth ’ {awerlXeaev, cf. 1 S20 7 
‘evil is determined by him,’ LXX awrcTlXearai). 

J. Hastings. 

CONCOURSE.— A c. is a ‘ running together * 
(concurrere) of people, as Wyclifs tr. (1382) of Ac 
24 12 ‘ makinge concurs or rennyng to gidere of the 
cumpany of peple.* In this orig. sense c. occurs 
in AV, Jth 10 18 ‘Then was there a c. throughout 
all the camp’ {avvdpofiif)) ; Pr l 21 ‘She erieth in the 
chief place of c.’ (nvpn Oxf. Hch. Lex. ‘at the 
head of bustling streets’); Ac 19 40 1 we may give 
an account of this c.’ {avarporpi)). J. Hastings, 

CONCUBINE.— See Marriage. 

CONCUPISCENCE. ~C. is intense desire (ron- 
cupiscere intensive of concupere), always in a bad 
sense (so that ‘ evil c.’ of Col 3 5 is a redundancy in 
English), and nearly always meaning sexual lust. 
The Gr. is always im0vp.La, a more general word 
than the Eng. ‘concupiscence.’ The passages are 
Wis 4 12 (RV * desire ’), Sir 23 s (RV 4 concupiscence ’), 
Ro 7 8 (RV ‘coveting’), Col 3® (RV ‘desire’), 1 Th 
4 6 (KV ‘lust’). J. Hastings. 

CONDEMNATION. — See Damnation, Judg¬ 
ment. 

CONDITION. —In the obsol. sense of disposition, 
condition occurs 2 Mac 15 12 ‘gentle in c.’ (RV 
‘manner’; Gr. rpSiros, in this sense also He 13® 
AV ‘conversation,’ RVm ‘turn of mind’). Cf. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1431— 

* He was so dentil of condieioun, 

That thurghout al the court was his renoim.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CONDUCT. — 1 Es 8® 1 * I was ashamed to ask the 
king footmen, and horsemoi , and c. for safeguard 
against our adversaries ’—mod. ‘ escort.’ So Shaks. 
Cymb. ill. v. 8— 

‘ So, sir, I desire of you 
A conduct over land to Milford-IIaven.’ 

See Ethics. J. Hastings. 

CONDUIT (nSyn, bdpaywy6s, aquaductus ).—A 
channel for the conveyance of water from the 
source whence it was derived to the place where it 
was delivered. It wound round lulls, or passed 
through them by means of tunnels; and crossed 
valleys upon arches or upon a substructure of solid 
masonry. The channel, when not itself a tunnel 
of varying height, was rectangular in form, and 
either cut out of the solid rock or constructed of 
masonry. It was covered by slabs of stone to keep 
the water pure and cool, and its lloor had a slight 
and fairly uniform fall. 

The remains of ancient conduits constructed for 
the conveyance of water to towns, or for purposes 
of irrigation, are common in Pal., but it will only 
be necessary here to allude to those connected witli 
the water supply of Jerusalem. Amongst the oldest 
of the Jems, conduits are the rock-hewn channel 
that entered the temple area from the north, and was 
cut through when the ditch that separated Bezctha 
from the Antonia was excavated ; one at a low 
level, beneath ‘ Robinson’s Arch,’ which was de¬ 
stroyed when Herod built the west peribolos wall 
of the temple; and tho well-known tunnel that 
conveyed water from the Fountain of the Virgin to 
the Pool of Siloum. An inscription in Phten. char¬ 
acters in the last conduit carries the date of its con¬ 
struction hack to the 8th cent. B.C. 

Equally interesting and, perhaps, in part of 
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greater age, is tho conduit about 13^ miles long 
which conveyed water from the ‘Pools of Solomon,’ 
beyond Bethlehem, to the temple enclosure at 
Jems., and is known as tho ‘low-level aqueduct.’ 
Tradition, with great probability, ascribes the con¬ 
struction of this conduit to Solomon, who must have 
found himself obliged to increase tho water supply 
when the temple services were instituted. The 
channel, which is about 2 ft. deep and 1^ ft. wide, 
passes under Bethlehem by a tunnel. It has been 
conjectured that this conduit was called ‘Tannin’ 
by the Jews from its serpentine course, and that 
tho ‘Dragon’s Well* of Nch 2 13 was an outflow 
from it in the Valley of Hinnom. At a later date 
a pool (piscina) was constructed in the Wddy 
Arriih to collect the water from springs in that 
valley, and this was connected with the ‘ low-level 
aqueduct’ by a conduit about 28 miles in length, 
which, near Yekou, passed through a long tunnel. 
This conduit is apparently that alluded to by Jos. 
{Ant. XVIII. iii. 2, RJ II. ix. 4) as having been made 
by Pontius Pilate with the Corban. 

The most remarkable work, however, is the 
‘ high-level aqueduct,’ which probably entered 
Jerus. at the Jaffa Cate. It was apparently con¬ 
structed by Herod for the supply of the citadel 
and palace which he built on the W. hill, and of 
the fountains and irrigation channels in his palace 
gardens {HJ v. iv. 4); and it displays a very high 
degree of engineering skill. It derived no portion 
of its supply from the ‘ Bools of Solomon,’ but had 
its head in Wddy Bidr, ‘ valley of wells,’ where 
it passed through a tunnel about four miles long, 
which collected the water from several small 
springs, and had numerous shafts leading to the 
surface. On issuing from the tunnel it entered a 
piscina , where any sediment contained in the water 
was deposited, and it afterwards passed through a 
second tunnel 1700 ft. long, which had nine shafts, 
—one 115 ft. deep. The conduit crossed the valley 
in which the ‘Pools of Solomon’ lie, above the 
upper pool, and at this point its level is 150 ft. 
above that of the ‘low-level aqueduct.’ One of 
its most interesting details is the inverted syphon, 
composed of perforated limestone blocks, cased in 
rubble masonry, w hich crosses the valley between 
Bethlehem and Mdr Klids. No details have come 
down to us of the manner in which the water con¬ 
veyed by the numerous conduits was distributed 
after it reached Jems.; but there were probably 
fountains, supplied by small conduits of lead or 
earthenware, as well as cisterns and pools, to which 
the public had access. 

Amongst the conduits mentioned in the Bible 
are : ‘ the conduit of the upper pool,’ at the end 
of which Isaiah was commanded to meet Ahaz 
(Is 7 8 ), and beside which Sennacherib’s messengers 
stood when they spoke to the people on the w T all 
(2 K 18 17 , Is 3(j 2 ); that bv which tho waters of 
Gihon were brought straight down to the W. side 
of the city of David (2Cli 32 30 ); and that connected 
with the pool made by Hezekiah (2 K 20 20 ). The 
existence of conduits is also implied in Sir 48 17 , 
Is 22°* ]1 . In Sir 24 30 thero is an allusion to a 
conduit made for irrigating a garden. 

C. W. Wilson. 

CONEV (|5^ shdphdn , x 0L P°ypv^ l0 *i Satruirovs, 
chcerogryllus).~- 'V he coney is undoubtedly Hyrnx 
Syriacus. It is known by the S. Arabs as thufn , 
evidently the same as shdphdn. In Pal. it is 
known as wabr , and in Lebanon as tobsdn. Tho 
Arabs also call it ghanam-Beni-IsraU , the sheep of 
the Children of Israel. It is a perissodactyl, with 
dentition and feet strongly resembling those of the 
rhinoceros. It is as large as a rabbit, has short 
ears and a very short tail. Its colour is greyish- 
brown on the back and whitish on the belly. It is 
declared unclean by tho Mosaic law*, because it 


chews the cud, but does not divide the hoof (Lv 
11 s , Dt 14 7 ). It is not a ruminant, but has a 
motion of the jaws similar to that of the ruminants. 
Bruce the traveller kept a tame one, and supposed, 
from the motion of its jaws, that it was a ruminant. 
Cowper made a similar mistake in regard to liis 
tame hares. 

The conies are among the four ‘exceeding wise* 
animals (Pr 30 34,!W ); they are ‘but a feeble folk, 
yet make they their houses in the rocks.’ ‘The 
rocks are a refuge for the conies’ (Ps KM 1 *). They 
do not burrow like rabbits, but live in clefts and 
holes of the rocks. They are gregarious in habit, 
and strictly herbivorous. They arc very shy, and 
usually come out of their holes towards evening. 
When feeding, an old male sits as sentry, and, on 
the approach of danger, gives a whistle or squeak 
as a warning to his companions, and they immedi¬ 
ately take ‘refugo’ in the rocks. They are found 
all tho way from Kas-Muhammed to Lebanon. 
The natives esteem their flesh a delicacy. 

G. E. Post. 

CONFECTION, CONFECTIONARY.—Confection 
occurs in AV only Ex 30 s0 ‘ a c. after the art of the 
apothecary’ (np’i rdkah, BY ‘perfume’), and Sir 38 8 
‘ Of such doth the apothecary make a c.’ {uly/ma, KV 
as AV); to which KV adds 1 Ch l) 30 ‘ the sons of the 
priests prepared the c. of the spices ’ (n&jrpri 'npS, 
AV ‘made the ointment’). Thus *c.’ is always 
something made vp t a compound, and always of 
perfume or medicine, never sweetmeats. So con¬ 
fectionary is a perfumer ; only 1 S 8 13 ‘ he will take 
your daughters to be confectionaries, and to be 
cooks, and to be bakers ’ (ninjp->, KVm ‘ perfumers ’). 
Cf. Bp. Mountagu (1041), Acts and. Mon. 208, ‘the 
woman was an excellent Confectionary, very 
cunning in poisons.’ See Medicine, Perfumes. 

J. Hastings. 

CONFEDERACY in the common sense of league, 
alliance, is found Ob 7 ‘ All tho men of thy c.’ (n'i 3 ), 
1 Mac 8 17 * 20 ' 22 (o-Pggaxki). In Is 8 13 hU the meaning 
is ‘conspiracy,’” -which is nearly obsol., though 
D’lsraeli {Charles I. II. ii. 39) has ‘in a perpetual 
state of confederacy and rebellion.’ Confederate 
is both adi. and subst. As adj. Gn I4 13 ‘ these were 
c. with A Dram’; Ps 83® ‘they are c. against thee’ 
(KV ‘against thee do they mako a covenant’); 
18 7 a ‘Syria is c. with Ephraim’ (RVm after Heb. 
‘resteth on E.’); 1 Mae 10 47 . As subst. 1 Mac 8 20 

* Your confederates and friends.’ J. Hastings. 

CONFERENCE is what we should now call con- 
verse , almost the same as conversation , which is 
Bacon’s meaning in the passage, Essays ‘ Of 
Studies’ (p. 205, Gold. Treas. ed.), ‘Beading 
niaketli a full man ; Conference a ready man ; and 
Writing an exact man.’ C. occurs Wis 8 1H {6/juXta, 
Vulg. loquela) and Gal 2 s ‘ they who seemed to be 
somewhat in e. added nothing to me’ (where the 
word has no proper equivalent in the Greek, RV 
‘ they, I say, who were of repute imparted nothing 
to me’; but in l Jfl ‘I conferred not’ is the same Greek 
word as is here tr d ‘imparted’ {irpoaaraTWrjfu). In 
the Pref. to AV c. is used in the more prim, sense 
of ‘comparison’ ( con-fero , ‘bring together’), ‘We 
cannot be holpen by c. of places/ J. Hastings. 

CONFESSION (rrfin, 6/xo\oyeip t 6/xo\oyLa ).—Both 
the Heb. and the Gr. words are capable of the 
same double application as tho English. To 

* confess’ is to acknowledge by either word or deed 
the existence and authority of a divine power, or 
the sins and offences of which one has been guilty. 
The biblical use of the verb and its derivatives is 

* This is the meaning: of the Heb. also, which DelitzBch 
in liis 4th ed. successfully defends against the substitution of 
Blip ' holy thing/ mode by Seeker, revived by Gratz, and 
accepted by Cheyne. 
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about equally divided between these two—( 1 ) pro¬ 
fession or acknowledgment of God as the true Clod 
or of Jesus as the Christ, (2) confession or open 
acknowledgment of sin. (For the distinction cf. 
further Cic. pro Sestio , 51, 109.) 

1. Confession of Cod as their God, acknowledg¬ 
ment of Him as the true God, was required of the 
members of the Chosen Family before it became a 
nation. It was rendered by Abraham when he 
‘called upon the name of the Lord’ (Gn Id 4 
etc.), and by him and his descendants when they 
claimed the covenant relationship through the rite 
of circumcision. In process of time this outward 
confession tended to becomo conventional, and 
only external. The consciousness of common 
nationality superseded that of personal relation to 
God. In the subsequent reaction of individualism, 
men of special piety, or in special circumstances, 
felt constrained to make specilic confession of their 
personal adherence to J" (cf. Ps 63 1 , Is 44°). The 
passage in Isaiah shows that this confession was 
accompanied by an open act of self-dedication, if 
not, as some think, by the cutting of some per¬ 
manent mark on the head or forehead. At other 
times, after a period of national apostasy, the 
general repentance and return was marked by a 
solemn renewal of the national confession (cf. 

1 K 8 35 , 2 Ch 6 “°). 

Such confession is the natural result of deep con¬ 
viction (cf. Jn 4 19 , Mt 12 84 ), and when Jesus had 
brought His disciples to the point of recognizing j 
Him as the Christ, He drew from one of them that 
acknowledgment which is specifically known as St. 
Peter’s Confession (Mt 1 G 13 ' 18 ). He announced that 
it was on the rock of such conviction and confession 
that His Church should be built; and Ho made 
this open acknowledgment of Himself, His dignity 
and authority, a sine qud non of true disciploship 
(Lk 12”). 

In the Apostolic Church this confession was 
insisted upon as a sign of true conversion and a 
condition of baptism. Its contents were at first 
very general, varying with the circumstances of the 
conversion and the experience of the convert, but 
with a growing tendency to include certain con* 
stant elements. From the beginning it must have 
included the recognition of Jesus as ‘the Lord 5 
(cf. lto 10 9 , 1 Co 12 3 ), and an expression of con¬ 
fidence and hope in Him (cf. He 3° 10 23 ). Such 
general acknowledgment of allegiance to Christ is 
referred to in 1 Ti G 12 , He 3 1 ; but even He 4 14 , ‘ let 
us hold fast our confession 5 (AV ‘ profession ’) does 
not involve a formulated confession. An acknow¬ 
ledgment of the Resurrection doubtless found a place 
both early and often (lto 10 9 ), and prepared the way 
for a confession including belief of the historical 
facts of Christianity. Of theological inference there 
is an early trace in the interpolated confession 
of the Ethiopian (Ac B 37 ), but the early appearance 
of false teaching and imperfect views of Christ 
accentuated the necessity of more dogmatic ex¬ 
pression. Signs of this are found in the Epistles of 
St. John (1 Jn 4 18 , cf. 2 2a 4 2 - 8 , 2 Jn 7 ). Here we 
have the necessary antithesis to gnostic docetism ; 
the deepened consciousness of the Church corre¬ 
sponded to a fuller confession, involving both the 
Fatherhood of God and the true Sonship of Jesus. 

2 . Both in OT and NT, confession of sin before 
God is recognized as a condition of forgiveness, 
being the guarantee of genuine penitence and 
purpose of amendment. Thus Joshua exhorted 
Achan to make confession unto the Lord (Jos 7 19 ); 
the Psalmist ‘acknowledged his sin* (Ps 32°; cf. 
61 4 ); Pr 28 18 lays it down as a general principle 
that * whoso confesseth and forsaketh his sin shall 
have mercy , 5 and Jesus exhibits the prodigal son 
as moved Dy a natural impulse to confess to his 
father. Confession, therefore, as at once an 
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instinct of the heart and a principle of God’s king¬ 
dom, was consistently recognized and inculcated 
by the Mosaic ritual. It was required of the indi¬ 
vidual whenever he had committed a trespass 
(Lv 5 1 * 8 2G 4() ), and its necessity in regard to noth 
individual and national sins was exhibited in the 
ceremony of the Scapegoat, over whose head the 
high-priest was to confess all the iniquities of the 
whole people (Lv 16 21 ). Confession of sin became 
the natural and regular accompaniment of prayer 
(cf. Ezr 10 1 ). At the same time representative 
men felt themselves to be pai takers in national sins 
of unbelief and disobedience, and bound to confess 
these as well as their own (Dn 9 20 ). The whole 

S er in Dn 9 shows the nature and contents of 
a confession. 

The connexion between repentance and con¬ 
fession was so ingrained in the Jewish conscience 
that when, under the Baptist’s preaching, many 
were led to repent, open confession accompanied 
their baptism (Mk l 6 ), and doubtless tho Apostolic 
baptism was prefaced by a confession in this sense 
as well as the other. Such a confession was under¬ 
stood to be made to God, but commonly it would 
be made in the hearing of men (cf. Ac 17 4 ). It is 
plain also that Christ taught the necessity of 
acknowledging, and obtaining forgiveness for, 
offences committed against other men (Mt 5 24 , 
Lk 17 4 ). As to tho mode of confession or the 
person to receive it, no instruction is given. It is 
clear, however, from the language of St. John (1 Jn 
l 9 ) and St. James that it was specilic, definite, and 
mutual. In Ja 5 18 tho reading of WH (r&s a/xapriaf 
for TR r<i TrapairTiopLara) puts it beyond doubt that 
reference is made to sins against God ; but the 
interpretation (Chrysostom and others) which 
infers that the confession was to bo made to the 
Presbyters, involves an inadmissible tautology. 
’AXX^Xots can only refer to the relation of individual 
believers to one another, so that Cajetan from the 
Roman standpoint rightly admits ‘ nec liic est 
sermo de confessione sacramentali . 5 

C. A. Scott. 

CONFIRMATION. —The verb ‘confirm’ is used 
in a very general sense in the AV, serving as a 
rendering of no fewer than eleven words m the 
original languages—seven Heb. (j'£N, "Oj, pm, p 3 , 
sSfp, -iijjj, mp in their proper conjugations) and four 
Gr. (pcficuSu), ^TrtaTTjpl^uj, KVpdto, fAeo-ircuw). The OT 
group of words suggests tho idea of establishing and 
strengthening; though in some cases the more tech¬ 
nical notion of a legal or authoritative confirmation 
comes in, esp. when the word □*p is used [e.g. Itu 4 7 , 
Est O 29, 31,32 ). In the NT /3e/3a idio and tTrojTrjplfa are 
used in the general sense of strengthening and estab¬ 
lishing, while K\>p6io is used in the sense of giving 
power or validity (2 Co 2 8 , Gal 3 15 ), and gf<rirecw is 
employed in its natural meaning of acting as a 
mediator (He 6 17 ). The substantive ‘confirma¬ 
tion 5 (/?e/3a/a;<m) is used in the two senses of making 
firm, establishing (Ph 17), and giving authoritative 
validity (He 6 18 ). It is not used in the Bible to 
describe an ecclesiastical rite. In the Acts refer¬ 
ence is made to St. Paul ‘ confirming the souls of 
the disciples’ (14 22 ), and ‘ confirming the Churches’ 
(15 41 ); and it is stated that ‘Judas and Silas, being 
prophets also themselves, exhorted tho brethren 
with many words, and confirmed them * (15 32 )— 
forms of £mcrT7}plfa being used in each case. There 
is no indication that any ceremony was performed 
on these occasions; the narrative would rather 
suggest the general idea of strengthening and estab¬ 
lishing spiritually. But although tho laying on 
of hands [iiddeais rQ>v x«pwv) is not connected with 
the word confirmation, it appears in association 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit to disciples by 
apostles subsequent to baptism (Ac 8 12 ' 1 * 19® ,fl ), 
and as a rite following baptism, in He 6 a . This 
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was after the example of the Jewish method of 
blessing {c.g. (In 48 13 * 14 ), which was recognized by 
the mothers who brought their children to Jesus 
that He might ‘lay his hands on them,’etc. (Mt 
19 la ). According to the Talmud, a father laid his 
hands on his child, after which the elders also 
blessed him (Huxtorf., Syn. Jud. 138). As late as 
Tertullian the laying oil of hands was closely 
associated with baptism as almost part of the same 
rite (de Bap. c. 8 ; de licsurr. Cam. c. 8). 

W. F. Adkney. 

CONFISCATION. — See Crimes and Punish¬ 
ments. 

CONFOUND.—This vb. is used in threo senses. 

1. Destroy, shatter , Jer l 17 ‘ be not dismayed at 
their faces, lest I c. thee before them.’ The 
Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles have 1 destroy ’ here, 
and it is possible that AV chose a milder word 
on purpose, as KV has a still milder ‘ lest I 
dismay thee before them’; but the lleb. (^inOfcri?* 
nnij in hipli.) has the meaning of ‘shatter,’ as in 
Is 9 4 ‘the yoke of his burden . . . thou hast 
broken ’ (KV) ; and the Eng. word has this mean¬ 
ing also, as Milton, Par. Lost, ii. 380— 

* Whence, 

But from the author of all ill, could spring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of Mankind in one root?' 

2. Put to shame. This is the most frequent mean¬ 

ing. KV often changes ‘c wd ’into ‘asliamed,’ but 
Amer. RV prefers * put to shame.’ Earlier ver¬ 
sions sometimes had ‘c ( ' 1 ’ where AV has ‘ ashamed,’ 
as 2 S 10 s Douay, ‘The men were confounded very 
fowly, and David commanded them, Tary in 
Jericho, til your beard be grow'en.’ 3. Throw into 
confusion (stronger than mod. confuse , Dr. Murray 
suggests the colloq. dun found), as Gn ll 7 * 9 (see 
Tongues, Confusion of), 2 Mac 13 s * 14 s8 ‘lie 
was much c ed in himself’; Ac 2° 9 22 cf. 

Ac 19 32 2l sl ‘ was in confusion ’ KV). 

J. Hastings. 

CONFUSED. —Confuse and confusion w f ere much 
stronger words in Elizabethan than in mod. Eng., 
Ac 19 32 ‘ the assembly w r as c d (KV ‘ in confusion’); 
Is 9 8 ‘ with o. noise (liV ‘ in the tumult ’). See Con¬ 
found 3. Confusion : 1. Tumultuous disorder , as 
Ac 19 29 ‘ the whole city w r as filled with c.’ (<ru7xucrts), 
1 Co 14 38 , Ja 3 10 (uKaraaraaLa), 2 Es 1G" 1 , Ev 18 23 20 la 
(*??n), Is 24 10 34 11 41 29 (wh). The Oxf. Eng. Diet. 
quotes Is 34 11 ‘ he shall stretch out upon it the line 
of c.’ as an example of c. in the sense of destruction 
(see CONFOUND 1) ; and that meaning was common 
in 1611, as Shaks. Mid. Night's Dream , I. i. 149— 

'So quick bright things come to confusion.' 

But the Heb. (which is the word tr. ‘without 
form,’ RV ‘ w aste,’ in Gn l 2 ) makes it probable 
that in all the passages from Isaiah the meaning is 
disorder. 2. Shame , disgrace , as Ps 35 4, 26 ‘ brought 
to c.’(npn, KV ‘confounded,’ Cheyne ‘abashed’); 
Job 10 18 ‘I am full of c.’ (pS?, KV ‘ignominy’); 
esp. with Heb. bdsheth, 1 S 20 30& <^ Ezr 9 7 , Ps 109 29 , 
Jer 7 19 , Dn 9 7 - 8 . (Except Ps 70 3 , Ts 61 7 , Jer 7 19 , 
Mic l 11 , Zeph 3 5 * 19 , bdsheth is tr. by a laxuvij in LXX.) 
See Tongues, Confusion of. J. Hastings. 

CONGREGATION is AV rendering of several 
Heb. terms, esp. nyto, rny, and Sn ( ?. It wdll be 
necessary to examine minutely the linguistic 
usage of OT in regard to each of these. 

1. “W’id (m6 cd). The root-idea contained in this 
word is that of a fixed appointed meeting or tryst 
between God and man. Hence it is frequently 
employed to mean a ‘ set time,’ or to designate the 
sacred seasons {md'ddim) when all the males in 
Israel had to present themselves at J"’s sanc¬ 
tuary (Hos 9 8 12 9 , Lv 23 2, 4 - 87 - 4i ). It is but a step 


from this when we find the word used to designate 
the assembly that celebrated the festival, or indeed 
as a designation for any assembly. In Job 30 23 we 
have nyto n '3 ‘ the place of assembler for all 

living,’ used of Sheol, while in Is 33*° Zion is called 
myto nnp ‘the city of our assemblies’ (cf. Ps 74 4 , 
La i 4 , Ezk 44 24 ). In particular, nyto occurs very 
frequently in the phrase nyto Sna (’ Ohel mb'ed) the 
Tent of Meeting (between J" and Israel). The 
familiar AV tabernacle of the congregation fails 
entirely to suggest the true idea conveyed by the 
phrase as this is explained in Ex 29 421, (Cf. W. R. 
ISmith, OTJC 2 246.) The Sept. <tkt}ptj rod paprvplov 
and Vulg. tabernaculum testimonii , as well as 
Luther’s Stiftshidte , have arisen, as Gos. explains, 
from improperly regarding nyto as synonymous with 
nny (see Nu 9 15 , where ‘ tabernacle of the testimony ’ 
is the correct rendering), nyto is used with great 
frequency by P(131 times) and by the Chronicler (1 Ch 
ti 32 9 al 23 32 , 2 Ch l 3 **• 13 6 6 ), but it is employed also 
by E (Ex 33 7 , where its meaning is explained ; cf. 
rfu ll 24 - 2ti J), and occurs in at least two passages 
which belong to JE, viz. Nu ll 16 12 4 . The source 
of Dt 31 14 is uncertain, and 1 S 2 22 and 1 K 8 4 can 
scarcely bo taken into consideration, because both 
contain elements of late date. In Ps 74 8 bu ny, 1 ©'^ 
= all the synagogues of God, and in La 2® nyto is 
employed as a designation for the temple. 

It may be worth while to remind the reader that 
in the expression solemn assembly, which is occa¬ 
sionally used by A V as a rendering of nyto, ‘ solemn ’ 
has its archaic sense of ‘fixed’ or ‘stated,’ Lat. 
solennis (Driver, Deut. 189). 

In Ts 14 18 mount of the congregation probably 
refers to the assembly of the gods, whose dwelling- 
place, according to Bab. mythology, was located in 
the far north, upon the ‘ mountain of the world ’ 
(Driver, Isaiah 2 129 n. ; Delitzsch, Isaiah , now ed. 
i. 310). See Babylonia, p. ‘216 & . 

2. nny {'edcih) and ^np (kahal). Before examin¬ 
ing the linguistic usage of OT it may be well to 
refer to a distinction between these two words which 
has been contended for by some. Vitringa (de 
Synagoga vetere , 80, 88), with whom Trench {Syn¬ 
onyms of NT, 3f.) agrees, expresses the difference 
thus, ‘notat proprie ?np universam alicujus populi 
multitudinem vinculis societatis unitam et rem- 
publicam quandam constitucntcm ; cum vocabulum 
rny ex indole et vi signification^ sum tan turn dicat 
quemcumque hominum ceetum et conventum sive 
minorem sivo majorem. . . . crwaywyh ut et rny 
semper signifieat ccetum conjunct!)in et congregatum 
etiamsi nullo forte vinculo liqatum, sed isK^crla 
(Vnp) designat multitudinem aliquam qiue populum 
constituit, per leges et vincula inter se junctam , 
etsi sn*pe fiat ut noil sit coacta vel cogi possit.’ 
This is certainly far more plausible and reasonable 
than the famous distinction which Augustine 
sought to establish between avpayuyh and £KK\rj<rla, 
or rather between their Latin equivalents, con- 
gregatio and convocatio , the latter being the nobler 
term, because used of calling together men , while 
congregatio designated the gathering together of 
cattle (grex)! Vitringa’s distinction comes, in fact, 
pretty near to that of Schiiror, to which we shall 
advert presently; but it seems a mistake to en¬ 
deavour to carry such a distinction hack to OT. 
It may fairly be questioned whether in a single 
instance the contention of Vitringa can bo estab¬ 
lished. Rather are we inclined to see in the choice 
of the one or tho other of these terms a mark of 
authorship. It is remarkable that rny finds favour 
in certain hooks, while ‘jnp is prevailingly, if not 
exclusively, employed in others. 

{a) nny, from the same root as ny 1 ©, occurs vari¬ 
ously, as rny, (Ex 12 s ), M3 nny; (Ex 16 1 - 2 - 9 ), 
nny, (Nu 27 17 ), and absolutely, .Yjyn (Lv 4 18 ). 
It belongs, like nyto, to the vocabulary of P, never 
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occurring in D or JE, and its use in tho other 
historical books is rare, Jg 20 1 , 21 10 - 13 * lfl , 1 K 8 5 
(=2 Ch 5°), 12 20 being the only instances (Driver, 
LOT 126). 

( b) S>n ,7 occurs variously, as *?np (Dt 31 30 ), 

m.v Vnp (Nu 16 3 , 20 4 ), ovfyjn bn% (Neh 13 1 ), and 
absolutely, Vnpn (Ex 16 3 , Lv 4 13 ). It is frequently 
employee! in Dt, 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr, and Neh. In tho 
Ps both fnjj and Vnp are used without any per¬ 
ceptible difference of meaning to designate the 
‘ congregation 5 of Israel. 

In tho Sept, awayioyl) generally answers to rnr, 
and ixxX^aia to Vnp. The latter statement holds 
good uniformly in Jos, Jg, S, K, Ch, Ezr, and 
Nell, also in Dt (with the exception of 6 M , where 
is rendered avi/aywyif)). On the other hand, Vnp 
is rendered by avvayuyr] in Ex, Lv, Nu, probably in 
order to secure uniformity in tho Gr., for rny in 
the.se books is always awayuyrj. Once in tho Ps 
is rendered awaycoyli (40 10 ); elsewhere we find 
iKK\r)ala, except in 26 s , where it is avidtipuw. 

While we cannot admit that the distinction con¬ 
tended for by Vitringa is traceable in OT, yet a 
somewhat similar distinction is discovered by 
Schiirer in tho usage of the terms by later Judaism. 
ffwaycoy/) was tho term applicable to the empirical 
reality, tho actual congregation existing m any 
one place, while tKnXrjala designated the ideal , the 
assembly of those called by God to salvation. It 
is easy to see how, on this account, ixKX'qala dis¬ 
placed ffwaytoy/} in Christian circles. In classical 
Greek, as is well known, lKxXrjata was the name for 
the body of free citizens summoned by a herald, 
and in this sense it is used in Ac 19 of the assembly 
at Ephesus. A statutory meeting was designated 
Kvpla or two/Ms (the latter in Ac 19 3S) ), one specially 
summoned was avy kX^tos. It can hardly be said, 
however, that classical usage throws much light 
upon the nature of the iKKXpala, or ‘ congregation,* 
so often spoken of in OT. The word may be used 
of an assembly summoned for a definite purpose 
(1 K 8 G0 ) or met on a festal occasion (Dt 23 1 ), but 
far more frcouently it has in view the community 
of Israel collectively regarded as a congregation . 
Wellhausen ( Comp. d. Hex. 205) finds this last 
usage distinctive of P, denying that tho nation is 
viewed from such a purely churchly standpoint in 
JE, or even in D. See Assemhly. 

In OT Apocr. iKxXrjala occurs in the sense of a 
popular assembly (Jth 6 1<J 14 G , Sir 15 5 ), more rarely 
as a designation for the people as a whole 
(1 Mac 4 r>u ). 

In NT tsuXyala is applied to the congregation of 
the people of Isr. in tlio speech of Stephen (Ac 7 38 ), 
but aw aywy-f) came gradually to be employed to 
distinguish Isr. from other nations. (It is charac¬ 
teristic of the Ep. of James that in 2 2 awayuyi) is 
used of an assembly of Jewish Christians , and of the 
Ep. to the Hebrews that in IC® iTnavvayuy-f) [the word 
has a different meaning in 2 Til 2 1 ] is spoken of a 
Christian community.) Hence, apart from the 
reason noted above, it was natural that txKXrjala 
should be chosen as the designation of the Christian 
Church, owing to the Judaistic associations of 
avv aywy-t). 

While there is little about OT ‘congregation* 
to recall tho popular assembly of a Gr. community 
(for tho elders, or in post-exilic times at Jems., the 
high priest and his counsellors, seem to have gener¬ 
ally acted alone), there are one or two examples of 
an opposite kind. In Nu (P) it is the ‘ con¬ 
gregation * that decides the case of the manslayer 
who has reached a city of refuge, although even 
here the decision according to I) 3 rests with the 
elders (cf. the above passage with Jos 20 4 [D 2 ], or 
the latter with v. 6 * [P]). Similar functions are 
ascribed to the 4 congregation * in the late and 
peculiar narrative of Jg 20, 21, and in Ezr 10, on 


the latter of which Kuenen (Rel. of Israel , ii. 214) 
remarks, ‘ In very weighty matters tho decision 
even rested with the whole community, which was 
summoned to Jems, for that purpose.’ (All that 
concerns the OT congregation as a worshipping 
body will be dealt with under CllUKCU, SYNAGOGUE, 
and Temple.) 

For the sake of completeness it may bo well to 
note the usage of some other words of kindred 
import to the three we have discussed. 

(a) ('d$ercth), from a root containing the 
idea of enclosing or confining , is frequently applied 
to the ‘congregation’ that celebrates tho festivals 
(J1 l 14 2 lfl , Am 5 ai , 2 K 1(F, Is 1« in which last 
passage it is coupled with N-ips). The nearest Gr. 
equivalent is vavrjyvpii (by which it is rendered in 
tho Sept, of Am 5 31 , and which occurs in the 
NT once, He 12 38 ‘the general assembly’). 
designates especially such assemblies as were 
convened on the seventh day of the Feast of Un¬ 
leavened Bread (Dt 16 H ), and the eighth day of tho 
F. of Tabernacles (Lv 23 36 , Nu 29 rw , Neh 8 1M , 2Ch 7 9 ). 

( b) enp top. 1 ? {mikrCV Jcodcsh), which occurs so 
frequently in the ‘holy convocation’ of AV, is a 
favourite expression in the priestly sections of Ex, 
Lv, and Nu, particularly in H (Lv 17-26). The 
Sept, usually renders it kXtjtji ay la (cf. Sunday, 
Romans, 12 f.). The simple Nipt? occurs in Nu 1U 3 
and Is l 13 . It is hard to discover any difference 
between this term and rn>*y. 

{c) lie {stid), originally = friendly conversation 
{ofuXla), then on the ono hand — friendliness , 
friendship , and on the other— a body of friends 
(cf. Driver on Am 3 8 ). It is used of a gathering for 
familiar converse (Jer 6 11 15 17 , in tho latter of wliich 
the Sept, has amddptop), of a deliberative council 
(Job 15 8 , Jer 23 ls , l’s 89 7 , in all these used of the 
Privy Council of the Almighty), of a secret com¬ 
pany of wicked men plotting evil (Ps G4' J ), or of the 
select assembly of the upright (Ps 111 1 , where tid 
is coupled with niy, as it is in Gn 49 tf with Vnp). 

Litkhatuuk.— Sehurer, IIJP II. ii. 59 n. ; Driver, LOT 12fl, 
Dent. 188, 195, 234; Thayer, NT Lex. and Cremer, Bib.-Theol. 
Lex. 8. ixxXytrtx. and crv\ocytnyt ); Wellhausen, Comp. d. Hex. 205 ; 
Hort, Christian Ecelcsin (1897), 1-21; Vitringa, de Syn. Vet. 
77 f.; Trench, Syn. of N'T, i f.; liolzinger, ZA IV (1889), p. 105 IT. 

J. A. Selhie. 

CONIAH.— See Jeiioiaciiin. 

CONJECTURE. - - Only Wis 8 8 ‘[Wisdom] c eth 
aright what is to come ’ (etVdfct). RV has ‘divineth 
the things to come,’ with ‘ c uth ’ in inarg. But it is 
probable that in AV c oth — ‘ divineth,’ as Scot (1584), 
‘ Conjecture unto me by thy familiar spirit.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONSCIENCE. —The word is not found in OT ; 
it occurs in Ajiocr., Wis 17 n ‘ wickedness . . . 
being pressed with c., always foreeasteth grievous 
things’ (aweidriais), Sir 14 3 * Blessed is he whose c. 
hath not condemned him’ {ypvxh, RV ‘soul’), and 
2 Mac 6 11 ‘they made a c. to help themselves’ 
(cvXapus 2x eLV i RV ‘scrupled’; cf. Purchas [1625], 
Pilg rimes, ii. 1276, ‘They will . . . make more 
conscience to breake a last, than to commit a 
Murther’). In NT 32 times (RV 30 times, omit¬ 
ting Jn 8 W , and reading avvrjOdq. 1 Co 8 7 ) always for 
aweLSijais, of which it is the invariable and appro¬ 
bate tr. But mod. usage would prefer ‘ conscious¬ 
ness’ in 1 Co 8 7 ‘some with c. of the idol unto this 
hour eat it as a thing ottered unto an idol’ (RV 
with edd. reads awqOdq., hence ‘ being used until 
now to the idol ’); and in He 10 3 4 no more c. of 
sins.’ Cf. Milton, Par. Lost , viii. 502 — 

‘ Her virtue and the conscience of her worth.* 

See Sanday-Headlam on Ro 2 16 ; P. Ewald, De 
Vocis Zuretdtfaewt apud Script. NT vi ac potentate 
(1883); and tho next article. J. Hastings. 
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CONSCIENCE— 

A. Historical Sketch. 

B. Christian Doctrine. 

i. The Nature of Conscience. 

ii. The Competence of Conscience. 

iii. The Education of Conscience. 

1. Social. 

2. Individual. 

iv. The Witness of Conscience. 

A. Historical Sketch.— When man begins to 
reflect on his experience as a moral agent, two 
questions emerge. (1) What is the highest good 
for man ? What is the * chief end * in attain¬ 
ment of which man finds satisfaction ? (2) What 
is the source of moral obligation ? What power 
commands and regulates human action ? In the 
history of thought, these two questions occur 
in the order stated; and it is not till the second 
has been asked that a doctrine of conscience is 
possible. 

1. Greek philosophy in its prime is mainly con¬ 
cerned with the first of these. The ethics of Plato 
and Aristotle are largely occupied with discussing 
the nature of the Good ; and practically their doc¬ 
trine amounts to this, that inan finds his highest 
welfare in the duties of citizenship. Man is 
regarded as part of the physical and social world 
in which he finds himself; and his welfare lies in 
playing his due part therein. This doctrine was 
suflicient as long as the Greek State lasted. When 
this was broken up, however, and there was no 
longer a lifo of free and ennobling activity open 
to men, the moral problem assumed the second 
form. Man is thrust back on himself. Ilis 
individuality becomes emphasized over against 
the world, in which he can now no longer realize 
himself. Turning in upon himself, he seeks within 
the guidance he has hitherto found in the lifo which 
waited for him without. This type of mind, so char¬ 
acteristic of thoughtful and earnest men under the 
Roman Empire, finds expression in the philo¬ 
sophical doctrines of the Stoics and Epicureans. 
These are as intensely subjective as the systems of 
Plato and Aristotle had been comprehensive and 
objective. Not, therefore, till man has become 
aware of himself as an individual, and looks out 
on life from the standpoint of his subjectivity, 
does the question of the rule of conduct clearly 
emerge. In discussing this question, the Stoics 
found the rule in reason, the Epicureans in sense. 
The Stoics made wide the opposition between 
reason and sense. Virtue, according to them, is 
reasonableness, and is exercised in absolute control 
of senso, utter indifference to material things, and 
austere rejection of pleasure. Noble things are 
said by them in praise of virtue, and eloquent 
testimony is borne against the views of a corrupt 
age. But by their own admission the leading 
principle of their thought and action is sublime 
but powerless. The moral world needed an active 
principle which should regenerate character and 
reconstitute society. This power came with 
Christianity. 

2. In the history of religion as set forth in the 
Christian Scriptures, we find a similar succession 
in the order in which the above-mentioned problems 
emergo. A doctrine of conscience is not round till 
late in the development of Christian thought, when 
the consciousness of individuality is strong and 
full. . There are indeed traces of the operations of 
conscience. Man is always treated as a moial 
being (so in the prophets, and especially in Ezekiel, 
whose sense of individual responsibility is new and 
strong), susceptible of communications from a 
personal God, and amenable to His judgment. 
But conscience, or the source of obligation for the 
individual, is not made a subject of special treat¬ 


ment in the earlier stages of man’s spiritual history. 
Broadly speaking, there is no doctrino of conscience 
iu the OT. The heart is the centre of man’s 
whole spiritual energy, whether intellectual or 
moral; and no subtle analysis of mental or moral 
powers is attempted. The characteristic work of 
conscience, that of condemning us when we do 
wrong, is ascribed to the heart, Job 27°. The 
absence of a doctrine of conscience from the OT 
is to be explained, not by any reference to the 
alleged disinclination of the Heb. mind for psycho¬ 
logical study, but by the fact that the stage 
of religious development at which the Hebrews 
were under Mosaism, precluded the question to 
which the doctrine of conscience is an answer. 
The law may be compared to the systems of Plato 
and Aristotle, inasmuch as it answers the first of 
the moral questions which arise on consideration 
of man’s life, viz. What is the Good ? The Good 
is the will of God expressed in this body of legis¬ 
lation. The question of principle of action, or an 
organ of moral judgment, cannot emerge till the 
conception of the Good has been made explicit. 
The law is the conscience of the Heb. community. 
Hence, as Oehler points out, the idea of a vdfxos 
ypa7rrbs 4v KapSlcus is wholly alien to the OT. This 
absence of a doctrine of conscience is to be found 
also in our Lord’s teaching. Ho never uses the 
word, and for a similar reason. His teaching is 
essentially revelation. Ho is dealing with the 
highest good for man, stating it in words, exhibit¬ 
ing it in life. His teaching and example are 
addressed to conscience, and are meant to awaken 
conscience; and for this very reason He does not 
and cannot discuss conscience. Many of His say¬ 
ings apply to conscience, and cast light on it, e.g. 
‘the lamp of the body,’ Mt G 22 * 23 ; but conscience 
itself does not form part of His express teaching. 

With Christ’s work as Redeemer a new stage of 
man’s history is entered on. The first question 
is answered; the first need is met. The Good is 
revealed as truth ; it is accomplished in act; it is 
present as power. What Greek philosophy sought 
after in the speculations of Plato and Aristotle, 
is possessed in the kingdom of God. The parallel 
is more than fanciful. As the Greek realized the 
good in the duties of citizenship in the State, the 
Christian realizes it in the duties andprivileges of 
citizenship in the kingdom of God. Tne virtue of 
the Greek, narrowed by the limitations of the Gr. 
State, is the obligation and possibility of mankind 
in the wide realm of grace, which no political 
change can restrict or destroy. 

Now, accordingly, man as an individual gets his 
rights, and becomes the subject of special study. 
The NT, apart from the teaching of our Lord, is 
largely occupied with the consideration of man in 
relation to the grace of God which has come with 
Christ. Human nature is studied as it could not 
be at an earlier stage. It is true that there is no 
merely speculative treatment, the interest of the 
NT being practical and not technical. Refer¬ 
ences, however, to various aspects of man’s moral 
constitution abound. In particular, the question 
of man’s relation to tho Good as the will of God 
receives special treatment, and is answered by an 
explicit doctrine of conscience. Man is confronted 
by tho revealed will of God, revealed not only in a 
book, but in a Person. How does this will make 
itself felt in the sphere of man’s individual con¬ 
sciousness? How is man guided and impelled 
towards the fulfilment of this will? The answer 
of St. Paul, and other writers in the NT, is con¬ 
science. Conscience, therefore, at once becomes 
the object of special practical interest. It is the 
great aim of a Christian to have a conscience that 
shall be ‘good,’ ‘void of offence,’ or ‘pure*; and 
it is of paramount importance that conscience 
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should he maintained in a condition of enlighten¬ 
ment and power adequate to the discharge of its 
great function as the organ of moral apprehension 
and moral judgment. 

3. After the varied Christian life of the early 
centuries of our era had died away, Christian 
ethic, like Christian theology, fell under the blight 
of mediaeval scholasticism. Christian truth was 
stillened into a system of dogma. Christian 
morality was elaborated into a legal system more 
cumbrous and wearisome than ever the Mosaic 
code had been. Under this double burden the 
souls of men groaned in bondage. Yet oven in the 
darkest ages there were not wanting symptoms of 
revolt. Mysticism claimed the power of holding 
fellowship with God, without the intervention of 
ecclesiastical machinery; but it failed to base its 
protest on a sound conception of human nature, 
and so never rose beyond the position of a secret 
in possession of a few unique spirits. Final 
deliverance came in the epoch of the lleformation. 
The Reformation was in essence a religious revival. 
The cumbrous ecclesiastical machinery by which 
the mediaeval Church, while professing to unite 
God and man, had really held them apart, was 
swept away in a burst of righteous wrath. The 
relations of God and man came to be re-stated 
under the inspiration of original Christian ideas. 
In this process conscience necessarily played an 
important part. Conscience accentuated the an¬ 
tagonism between man and God, and showed man 
guilty in a degree for which indulgences and 
priestly absolutions brought no sound relief. Con¬ 
science, in like manner, in view of the complete 
atonement wrought by Christ, testilied, to him who 
rested on Christ alone for salvation, perfect peace 
with God. Conscience, accordingly, occupies large 
space in the writings of the Reformers, as it must 
do in all Christian teaching. It is not made, how¬ 
ever, the subject of special theoretical treatment. 
Speculative interest in the question of the source 
or inoral judgment has not awakened ; and the 
necessity of its discussion is not yet felt. The 
Reformation, in fact, was not an individualistic 
movement. It is a misrepresentation to describe 
it as such, or to quote such phrases as ‘ the right 
of private judgment,’ as embodying its character¬ 
istic ideas. Those philosophical writers who most 
fully express in the domain of pure thought the 
Protestant spirit—-Descartes ana Spinoza—are by 
no means individualists. At the same time, there 
can be no doubt that the Reformation contained 
the possibility of individualism. The external 
unity of the Church had been broken up. Before 
a conception of spiritual unity could be formed and 
wrought out in moral and political life, it was 
inevitable that an epoch of individualism should 
supervene, in which man should seek to find the 
solution of intellectual and moral problems within 
his own subjectivity. This movement predomin¬ 
ated most largely in England, and obtained almost 
exclusive sway, till within the present century it 
has met a counter current of thought. Ethical 
theory during such a period is largely occupied 
with the question of the source of moral obligation, 
and the faculty of moral judgment. British 
moralists may be distinguished and classified 
mainly by their views on this topic. At the head 
of the long line stands Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), 
a writer whose fertile suggestiveness, virile force, 
and daring paradox, made him a paramount in¬ 
fluence in the development of ethical doctrine in 
Britain, llis fundamental position is that man’s 
natural tendencies are only and altogether ‘ self- 
regarding.’ The good for the individual is simply 
what he desires for himself. The result of eacn 
individual seeking the gratification of his own 
desires is, of course, a state of war, whose miseries 


Hobbes depicts to the life. Reason, accordingly, 
intervenes to stop this intolerable state of matters, 
and does so by enjoining submission to a strong 
government. Hobbes thus pushes individualism 
to an extreme in which it becomes intolerable, and 
is replaced by an iron system in which the indi¬ 
vidual is practically extinguished. In such a 
system there is no place for conscience, properly 
speaking. Hobbes uses the word only in con¬ 
nexion with the analogous phrase ‘conscious.’ 
Conscience is no more than opinion shared by 
various individuals. Any higher sense is mere 
metaphor. The moral faculty is no other than 
reason, calculating how best to secure individual 
advantage, and deciding upon submission to the 
State as the best means of securing the end aimed 
at. Such a doctrine was rather the propounding 
of a problem than its solution. Accordingly, we 
find that ethical thought in England consists 
mainly in answers to Hobbes, or rather in answers 
to the moral problem so acutely stated by him : 
What is the source of moral obligation ? What is 
the nature of the moral faculty? These answers 
follow three distinct lines. 

(1) Appeal is made to reason. Reason is regarded 
as the power by which universal truths and principles 
are perceived and proclaimed. This is, in general, 
the view of Cudwortli (1617-1088), whose Treatise 
concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality , not 
published till 1731, is directed against the teaching 
of Hobbes as destructive of the essential dis¬ 
tinctions of good and evil; and of Clarke (1675- 
1729). Both these writers claim for man this 
faculty of recognizing truths, ideas, or relations of 
things, prior to and apart from the suggestions of 
sensation. Here wo have a real answer to Hobbes, 
and a most hopeful line of ethical thought. If man 
have this power, then wo are lifted at once above 
the degrading view of man as a creature of merely 
selfish instincts, and have morality based, not on 
conventions, but on eternal fact. 

The value of such ‘ lianoetic ethics,’ to use 
Martineau’s designation, depends obviously on the 
view taken of reason ; and in the above-mentioned 
writers, reason is conceived too much as a mere 
formal power, limited to the recognition of truths 
submitted to it. Thus, while phrases in Cudworth, 
for instance, remind one of Kant, there is no 
approach to the Kantian doctrine of knowledge, 
still less to its subsequent idealist development. 

(2) A fuller analysis of human instincts is at¬ 
tempted. Hobbes had said man’s primary instincts 
are self-regarding. It was obviously open to reply 
that they were not, or that they all were not. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we have such writers as Shaftesbury 
(1671-1713) and Hutcheson (1694-1747) elaborately 
proving that man possesses social as well as selfish 
instincts, and placing virtue in the proper balance 
of the two. The perception of this balance or pro¬ 
portion is due to a moral sense, which, like the 
sense of beauty in things artistic, guides us in 
things moral. At a first glance it might appear, 
as no doubt it did to the writers themselves, that 
they were answering Hobbes, and giving a more 
dignified conception of human nature. Really, 
however, they are in substantial agreement with 
Hobbes, entirely so as to presuppositions, and 
practically so as to result. They also appeal to 
instincts as providing motives and impulses. Some 
of these, indeed, they say are not selfish ; but 
if we press them we find that the special power 
of unselfish instincts is the superior gratification 
they afford, i.e. they are at bottom selfish still. 
Selfishness, or, to give it a more refined but more 
misleading title, Utility, is the spring and standard 
of action. The psychological and even the ethical 
principles of Hobbes are really continued in 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Hume. 
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(3) Reference is made to a distinct power of 
human nature, viz. to Conscience, as supremo 
arbiter in morals. Butler (1092-1752) is dis¬ 
tinguished among British moralists for the em¬ 
phasis he lays on this faculty. He sees that 
Shaftesbury’s reply to liobbes is defective in 
this respect, that his ‘ moral sense * lacks the 
quality of supremacy, which is required to face 
and quell the imperiousness of selfish instincts, 
lie laoo urs, therefore, to establish the supremacy 
of conscience, and to vindicate for it magisterial 
position and authority. Of the impressiveness 
and moral strength of Butler’s writings it is 
impossible to speak too highly. As a practical 
protest against the immorality of his own age, 
they are deeply interesting ; and as a moral tonic 
in any age, they are invaluable. As ethical 
theory, or doctrine of conscience, however, they 
cannot be said to bo final or satisfactory. Butler 
was, to quote the words of T. H. Green, ‘the 
victim of the current psychology.’* To him, as 
much as to Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Locke, or Hume, 
feeling was the source of action, as of knowledge. 
Objects of desire are given. Then conscience, a 
power whose origin and nature are unexplained and 
inexplicable, appears to decide among the com¬ 
peting motives. It speaks with authority, but is 
unable to make its authority felt. Ultimately, 
Butler is driven to admit practical supremacy to 
self-love, and takes refuge in the identity of duty 
and self-interest. A higher principle does indeed 
appear in Butler, viz. the love of God. But as he 
never reconsidered his psychology, this rather 
contributes additional confusion to his scheme. 
Human nature remains ‘ a cross of unreconciled 

f irinciples,’ self-love, benevolence, conscience, the 
ove of God. Plainly, such a view of man cannot 
provide a sure basis of ethics. The whole moral 
problem must be reconsidered. What is implied 
in moral action? If it shall appear that the 
sensationalist psychology is at fault, if feeling 
cannot present objects of desire, if in the simplest 
action there is implied the presence of a Self, 
making itself its own object, then we are led to 
a view of man as a being who finds his true good 
in the good of others, and of conscience as not 
merely authoritative, but also mighty to carry 
its precepts into effect, being indeed the presence 
within the individual consciousness of that Reason, 
Mind, Spirit, or Personality whose revelation is 
found in all reality and all good. 

It is not needful to pursue the line of British 
moralists any further. Whoever they happen 
to be, Paley, Bentharn, James Mill, J. S. Mill, 
or Bain, whatever their minor differences or 
their special excellences, they unite in retain¬ 
ing the psychology width reigned throughout 
the eighteenth century. In vain for them did 
llumo carry the conclusions of that psychology 
to a scepticism which provoked Kant to a reply, 
which introduced a new conception of man and 
the spiritual world. All alike they cling to the 
conviction that it is possible by dissection to 
arrive at the living man, and by analyzing his 
sensations to account for knowledge and morality. 
They may vary in detail, but they are in sub¬ 
stantial agreement as to results. The chief end of 
man is happiness. The moral faculty is a vari¬ 
ously described compound of feelings, whose fluid¬ 
ity is stiffened by the sanctions and punishments 
of society. This psychology has more recently 
allied itself with the hypothesis of organic evolu¬ 
tion, and made draughts of illimitable time aid 
in establishing its conclusions. Prolonged experi¬ 
ence of pleasure in connexion with actions, which 
serve social ends, has resulted in certain pliysio- 

* The moBt illuminating critique of Butler with which I am 
acquainted in contained in Green’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 08-104. 


logical changes in the brain and nervous system, 
which render these actions constant. Thus, 
according to Spencer, is begotten a conscience or 
faculty, to which he even gives the name of intui¬ 
tion. This sensationalist psychology, thus strength¬ 
ened by evolution, has called forth various replies. 

(a) intuitionism enters its earnest denial. Dr. 
Martineau’s strictures on evolutionary ethics 
are powerful, and his general ethical doctrine is 
most earnest and impressive. His position closely 
resembles that of Butler in last century. Like 
Butler, he gives an account of the springs of moral 
action. But whereas Butler only mentions two, 
Self -love and Benevolence, Martineau’s list is most 
elaborate, containing no fewer than thirtoen pas¬ 
sions, propensions, sentiments, or affections. Quite 
as Butler had done, he gives to conscience a 
judicial function in respect to these springs of 
action. Distinctive in Martineau, however, is liis 
doctrine that conscience judges, not of the right¬ 
ness of acts, but of the rank of motives. Con¬ 
science he defines to be ‘ the critical perception 
we have of the relative authority of our several 
principles of action.’ Right and wrong be defines 
thus : * Every action is right which, in presence 
of a lower principle, follows a higher; every 
action is wrong which, in presence of a higher 
principle, follows a lower.’ Eloquent and powerful 
as Dr. Martineau’s exposition is, it is open to the 
objection which may be brought against Butler. 
Whence come these springs of action ? Do they 
simply appear before the judgment-seat of con¬ 
science, without any prior determination by self- 
consciousness? Then we are thrown back, as we 
wore by Butler, upon current sensational psy¬ 
chology. And whence comes conscience ? Does 
it simply appear, and scat itself in judicial state, 
a separate, unique faculty, inexplicable and 
mysterious, owning no organic relation to self- 
consciousness? Then its authority is blind, and, as 
in Butler’s doctrine, is unsupported by power. 

(b) A conclusive answer can be reached only 
through a consideration of the possibility of 
experience in general, and of moral experience in 
particular. Such an answer is to be found in 
Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics. Press the analysis 
of sensation as far back as we please, make 
our list of feelings and instincts as detailed 
as possible, we never get a mere sensation or 
instinct, such as we might suppose it to be in the 
lower animals, but always the sensation as it is to 
a self, already modified by its relation to self- 
consciousness. In the simplest sensation, there is 
implied the operation of a spiritual principle, 
which is the basis of the possibility at once of 
knowledge and of morality. The sensationalist 
psychology is thus deprived of its whole raison 
d'etre. It exists in order to get personality out of 
sensations. It can do so, only because personality 
is therein already implied. 

The hypothesis of evolution is of no use to sensa¬ 
tionalism, and does not invalidate the argument of 
idealism. 4 That countless generations should have 
passed during which a transmitted organism was 
progressively modified by reaction on its surround¬ 
ings, by struggle for existence or otherwise, till its 
functions became such that an eternal conscious¬ 
ness could realize or reproduce itself through them, 
—this might add to the wonder with which the 
consideration of what we do and are must always 
fill us, but it could not alter the results of that 
consideration. If such be discovered to be the 
case, the discovery cannot affect the analysis of 
knowledge of what is implied in there being a 
world to he known, and in our knowing it, on 
which we found our theory of the action of a free 
or self-conditioned and eternal mind in man’ 
{Prolegomena, p. 82). Man, therefore, is a self oi 
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personality, which is not, however, an incident in 
a series, but is rooted in an infinite self or per¬ 
sonality. Our individual self-consciousness derives 
from and is maintained by an infinite, eternal, 
universal, self-consciousness ; Green would say, is 
a ‘ reproduction * of it,—a phrase open to miscon¬ 
struction. Knowledge, therefore, is the gradual 
discovery of mind or spirit in things, the exhibi¬ 
tion of the world as the self-manifestation of an 
infinite personality, with whom the finite intelli¬ 
gence of man is one. Morality is the progressive 
accomplishment of an eternal purpose, with which 
the individual is and ought to be at one, whose 
goal is the perfection of man. The good for man 
is self-realization, but it is the realization of an 
inlinite self, and is thus identical with the widest 
possible range of good for others, and is attained 
l>y the profoundest self-surrender. The moral 
faculty in man, the practical reason or conscience, 
is no special inexplicable endowment, a vox 
clamantis in deserto. It is the man himself, con¬ 
scious in all action of a good, which he either 
reaches or fails to reach, which in either case 
stands above his separate impulses, in the one case 
approving and beckoning him onward and upward, 
in the other condemning him and binding on him 
the penalty due to one who has broken the law of 
his own being. Conscience, thus conceived, may 
also with equal truth be described as the revelation 
of infinite good to man, or the voice of God witness¬ 
ing to eternal right within the individual soul. 
It is the voice of the man’s true self, and his true 
self is ideally one with God. On such lines alone 
is the sensationalist attack on absolute right and 
on conscience successfully met, and room found for 
Christian ethic, and a Christian doctrine of con¬ 
science. 

B. Outline of Christian Doctrine. 

i. The Nature of Conscience. —The locus 
classicus here is Ro 2 14 * 10 . The connexion of thought 
is the responsibility of all men for their actions, their 
condemnation in sin, their acceptance in righteous¬ 
ness. This applies to Gentiles as well as Jews. 
It would not apply had Gentiles no revelation 
of absolute good made to them, as the Jews had in 
the Law. Such a revelation, however, the Gentiles 
have. They (v. 14 ) do by nature, i.e. instinctively, 
the things which are articulately prescribed in the 
Law, and accordingly while they have not the Law 
as a written code, yet they have it in another sense. 
In what sense is now explained (v. 1B ). The 
comparison in the apostle’s mind is between Jew 
and Gentile, in respect of the delivery to each 
of God’s Law. To the Jews, this delivery was 
made at Sinai, and so in speaking of its delivery 
to the Gentiles he uses Sinaitic imagery. The 
apostle’s description involves three points. (1) The 
delivery of the Law in the dictates of natural 
impulse; ‘the work of the law,’ i.e . a course of 
conduct conforming to the will of God, being 
‘written in their hearts,’ as in the case of the 
Jews it was written on tables of stone. (2) The 
recognition of the Law in its binding obligations 
by a moral faculty, just as the Jews heard with 
bodily ear the proclamation of the Ten Command¬ 
ments; ‘their conscience bearing witness there¬ 
with/ i.e. along with the heart, when it speaks and 
prompts to duty. (3) Judgments passed upon actions 
m the light of the witness of conscience, some 
being favourable, others (as the emphasis implies, 
the greater number) being unfavourable; ‘ their 
thoughts one with another, accusing or else excus¬ 
ing them.’ 

The doctrine of this passage, borne out by 
other Scripture usage, therefore, is: (a) That 
man has received a revelation of good, sufficient 
to make him morally responsible. This reve¬ 


lation comes in different forms to men differently 
placed in the providential disposition of affairs. 
Even those who seem least advantageously situ¬ 
ated have the revelation of ‘nature.’ Man is 
so made that he finds the satisfaction of his true 
self in moral good only; and towards this the 
forward impulse of his heart goes forth. The 
race, charged with the special function of guarding 
and transmitting the spiritual heritage of human¬ 
ity, has appropriately a special revelation of good, 
explicitly bearing the stamp of superhuman origin. 
Finally, when 4 the fulness of time’ in the moral 
discipline of mankind is reached, the good finds 
complete revelation in a person, the man Christ 
Jesus. ‘ Nature,’ with its few rudimentary facts of 
moral life, and 4 Law,’ with its greater articulate¬ 
ness, are summed up in ‘ Christ,’ in whom moral 
good is perfectly realized. (/ i) That man possesses 
a moral faculty, or is possessed by it, that he has 
a conscience, which is indeed his self-consciousness 
in respect of moral action, in virtue of which he 
recognizes, approves, and binds upon himself the 
Good, in whatsoever form it is revealed to him, and 
by the authority of which he pronounces judgment 
upon himself. This doctrine obviously rests upon 
the general scriptural doctrine of man as made in 
the imago of God, of man as spirit even as God is 
spirit or personality, a conception which we havo 
seen to be the suggestion of philosophy in its 
criticism of unphilosophical sensationalist psycho¬ 
logy. God reveals Ills will to man, partially in 
Nature and Law, fully in Christ. Man as a 
spiritual being is susceptible of this revelation ; his 
consciousness of it in things moral is conscience. 

This view of conscience greatly simplifies it, and 
reduces it from the position of an inexplicable 
faculty, fulminating in impotent majesty above 
the warring impulses of man’s nature. It is simply 
the faculty, if we must use the term, through 
which we apprehend the divine will so that it 
may govern our lives. It is no more a separate 
faculty than faith, and deserves no more than 
faith the credit of its operations. As faith lays 
hold of Christ, and thus saves and sanctifies; so 
conscience lays hold of the divine will, and thus 
legislates and judges. It is not an independent 
source of law and judgment. It voices the will 
of God. 

It is plain, however, that this view, if in one 
Rense it deprives conscience of the proud position 
which an intuitionist theory would confer upon 
it, in another confers upon it unique and awful 
supremacy. When conscience wakes and speaks, 
it means that man is in spiritual contact with 
God, that God is making llis will felt in the 
depths of man’s constitution. Thus it is that ‘to 
him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin ’; sin, not error or mistake, nor 
only shortcoming, but trespass against the law of 
God, which is recognized as the law of our own 
being, in keeping which our welfare lies. 

The practical result is that conscience claims, 
and must receive if we are to bo true to our 
very nature, a position of absolute supremacy. 
Every action must be brought beneath its sway; 
in popular phrase, we must make conscience of 
all we do. Actions laid upon us by outward 
authority, we are to do, not because the authority 
is supported by force, but because conscience re¬ 
cognizes the good of which this authority is an 
expression ; and so we obey ‘ for conscience’ sake ’ 
(Ro 13 fl ). Actions which seemingly lio outside 
the moral judgment, having apparently no relation 
to moral questions, are to be brought before con¬ 
science and carefully scrutinized, so that even in 
such matters as what we are to eat or refrain from 
eating, we are still to act ‘ for conscience’ sake ’ 
(I Co 10 2 ®' 29 ). The whole domain of life i» to 
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be brought within the sweep of conscience, and 
every element in it is to be made subject to that 
great and just arbitrament. 

It may he true that in a society so largely Chris¬ 
tianized as ours, the man who acts from conscience 
will not behave in a manner markedly distinct from 
the behaviour of those who simply follow the con¬ 
ventions of society. There will, however, be very 
distinct differences on a closer scrutiny. lie will dis¬ 
cover new meanings in actions prescribed by con¬ 
vention, and will perform them the better that he 
does t hem with conscience, lie will be on the outlook 
for new duties and new means of realizing the good 
which he apprehends, not as a code, but as an inner 
spiritual impulse. A part from specific differences of 
action, there is a difference in spring of action, which 
cannot but tell in the long run. Perceiving the 
disparity between his own attainments and that 
good of which conscience is the witness, and to 
which it summons him, he has within him a divine 
discontent which drives him to further efforts, and 
secures for him greater excellences. The morality 
of a code is rigid, self-satisfied, pharisaic. The 
morality of conscience is ever aspiring, humble, 
dissatisfied with self. A conscience thus kept in 
its supremacy is described as ‘ good ’ (Ac 23 1 , 

1 Ti l®* 19 , He 13 18 , 1 P 3 10 - 21 ), not in the sense that 
ho who has it has never sinned, but because he 
has yielded himself to the will of God, and is 
living in the spirit and aim of his career for the 
glory of God, while he never permits unforgiven 
sin to lie upon his heart: ‘void of offence toward 
God and toward man ’ (Ac 24 16 ), because the pleas¬ 
ing of God in all things, and his neighbour in all 
things for his good unto edification, is the man’s 
constant aim and exercise: ‘pure* (1 Ti 3 9 , 

2 Ti 1*), because there is no doubleness of mind, 
or secret alienation from the will of God, but a 
sincere desire, an unwavering resolution to live so 
that He may approve. 

It is, of course, always open to man as a free 
agent to disobey conscience, reject its supremacy, 
disregard its witness, and defy its authority. On 
an intuitionist theory, which regards conscience 
as a part of man, separable from other parts, it 
would be dillieult to vindicate the terrible conse¬ 
quences of such conduct. It is because the con¬ 
science is the man himself in his consciousness of 
the divine w r ill, that the consequences are so 
injurious, penetrate so deeply, and extend so 
widely, (foilscience disobeyed is: (1) Defiled; 
and this defilement may be either (a) occasional 
(1 Co 8 7 ), or (/3) permanent and pervasive (Tit 1 1B ). 
(2) Branded or seared (1 Ti 4 2 ), where the figure 
is either the branding of a slave w ith a stamp, 
or the extinction of faculty by the use of hot iron, 
in any case expressing the reduction of conscience 
to a state of moral incapacity. (3) Perverted 
(Mt G 23 ), so that conscience, the light of the 
soul, gives, not merely no deliverance, but a 
deliverance on the wrong side, the man being now, 
not a servant of the good, but of the evil, having 
sinned against the Holy Spirit. 

That conscience is disobeyed in countless in¬ 
stances is patent fact; and these consequences may 
be traced in t he history of individuals. It is more 
difficult to see the fact and to trace the con¬ 
sequence in the records of the race. Yet it is 
certain that sin is not merely an incident in the 
career of an individual, but a quality inherent 
in the conduct of man universally, and that the 
effects of sin are traceable, to what extent it is 
impossible to define, in the general conscience of 
mankind. 

ii. The Competence of Conscience. —In all that 
is said of the supremacy of conscience its competence 
is,of course, presupposed. This, how r ever, is precisely 
what is denied by those who desire to explain the 


phenomena of conscience on the hypothesis of 
evolution, and facts are urged in disproof of the 
claim of original authority. It must be remem¬ 
bered, hoAvever, what it is that is claimed by the 
Christian doctrine on behalf of conscience. It is 
not tlie infallible authority of an independent 
faculty, but the ability on the part of a being made 
in God’s image to recognize God’s will as it is pro¬ 
gressively revealed to him. 

Much of the sensationalist and evolutionary 
attack on conscience really applies only to the 
intuitionist theory of conscience, and does not touch 
the Christian doctrino or the idealist philosophy, 
wdiose criticism of sensationalist psychology wo have 
noticed above. The special difficulties which call 
for consideration are these— 

1. The diversity of moral judgments, as among 
different nations now, or at different stages of the 
world’s history. The heathen conscience enjoins 
what the Christian conscience condemns. Jewish 
feeling rejoiced in deeds at which Christian senti¬ 
ment shudders. Amid such divergences, is not the 
supremacy of conscience lost? The answer to this 
puzzle lies in our general view of man and his con¬ 
science of good. Jf man be a personal being in 
constant communication with the infinite Person, 
God, we can understand how his moral history is an 
education or development, each step in advance 
being gained through obedience to conscience, which 
proclaims as absolute the will of God. The stages of 
the revelation of good are marked by advance up 
to the full realization of good in Christ. Con¬ 
science at each stage is supreme, though its 
deliverances, compared together, vary according 
to the stage reached. Combined witn this view 
is the fact of deterioration through disobedience, 
so that the conscience of a nation or religious 
community may become perverted, and proclaim 
as duty a bloody crime or an unnatural offence. 
Even among races which have formed the most 
mistaken standard of duty, it is found, as 
missionary records amply show, that the revela¬ 
tion of higher excellence meets with ready 
response, and conscience, revivified by the light, 
calls upon man to follow it. In order to prove the 
supremacy of conscience, we do not need to prove 
uniformity amid the deliverances of conscience, 
from age to age. 'I 1 he very divergences set its per¬ 
sistent authority in more vivid light. 

2. The alleged conflict of duties, w hich occasion¬ 
ally arises, reducing conscience to perplexity 
and silence. This certainly would be a fatal 
objection, not to the supremacy of conscience 
only, but to morality as a whole. If there arise 
circumstances, not duo to any human crime or 
error, in which duty confronts duty in absolute 
contradiction, so that merely to act is to transgress, 
not only is conscience proved incompetent, but the 
moral sphere is shown not to include the whole of 
life, and righteousness by being demonstrated to 
bo impossible is made unnecessary. The question 
can be met only by analyses of cases. Those cases 
must, of course, be excluded which are not, properly 
speaking, cases of conscience. One case only needs 
to be stated to be dismissed, that in which a verdict 
of conscience, in itself clear and distinct, is opposed 
by strong passion or self-interest which clamorously 
demands to be obeyed. Here, plainly, there is 
no question of the competence of conscience, or its 
claim to be obeyed. Another case is that in 
which the clear testimony of conscience is con¬ 
fronted by some instinct of the soul, itself true and 
noble. Here also there is, strictly speaking, no 
perplexity of conscience, and it is admitted 
that there is no wavering in its demand to be 
obeyed. Hesitation arises from the strong appeal 
of feeling. Sir Walter Scott has presen tea such a 
situation in the classic instance of Jeanie Deans, 
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tempted to tell a falsehood in order to save her 
Bister’s life. Here the obligation of truth is con¬ 
fronted by sisterly affection. The action of 
Jeanie Deans unquestionably represents the true 
solution. Conscience is obeyed, while love goes 
forth in noblest sacrifice on behalf of the beloved. 
The difficulty of such cases is not speculative, but 
practical, and is to be met, not by intellectual 
discussion on the occasion when the difficulty 
arises, for which, indeed, there would be no time, 
but by the life habit of obedience, begetting an 
insight into the nature of the highest good for 
others, even our best beloved, as well as for 
ourselves, which will be available in the sudden 
emergency as an intuitive judgment. 

Cases which do affect conscience and seem to 
perplex it, are those in which there is a ‘ conflict 
Detween different formula? for expressing the ideal 
of good in human conduct, or between different 
institutions for furthering its realization, which 
have alike obtained authority over men’s minds 
without being intrinsically entitled to more than 
a partial and relative obedience,’ or an ‘incompati¬ 
bility of some such formula or institution, on the 
one side, with some moral impulse of the individual 
on the other, which is really an impulse towards 
the attainment of human perfection, but cannot 
adjust itself to recognized rules and established 
institutions ’ ( Prolegomena , p. 342). In such cases 
‘the requirements of conscience seem to be in 
conflict with each other. However disposed to do 
what his conscience enjoins, the man finds it 
difficult to decide what its injunction is’ (if.rid. 
p. 351). Such cases may, indeed, become peculiarly 
complicated, and exceedingly painful. Hut they 
do not really constitute a conflict of duties. Right 
seems to be divided against itself, when in reality 
it is only rising through contest of opposite one¬ 
sided views to a fuller conception, or through the 
break-up of a system to a higher realization than 
could be contained within its limits. There is no 
such thing really as a conflict of duties. ‘A man’s 
duty under any particular set of circumstances is 
always one, though the conditions of the case may 
be so complicated and obscure as to make it difficult 
to decide what the duty really is ’ {ibid. n. 355). 
Here, in like manner, the ability and claim of 
conscience are not involved. It is true that there 
is no extant formula which will serve by its mere 
quotation to settle the case. Conscience is not so 
formal and unnatural a faculty as such a view 
w’ould imply. Yet it is not incompetent, because 
it moves slowly and grows in knowledge and 
pow'er through the discipline of life and the 

J iractice of obedience. With characteristic caution 
lutler states the matter, ‘ Let any plain, honest 
man, before he engages in any course of action, 
ask himself, Is this 1 am going about right, or is it 
wrong ? Is it good, or is it evil ? I do not in the 
least doubt but that this question w’ould be 
answ r ered agreeably to truth and virtue by almost 
any fair man in almost any circumstances ’ 
(Sermon Ill). A recent essayist, to the question, 
How am I to know what is right ? makes answer, 
‘ By the at<x0r}cn$ of the <pp6pinos * (Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies , p. 177). * If any man willeth to do his 

will, he shall know of the teaching,’ or system, or in¬ 
stitution, or formula, ‘ whether it be of God ’(Jn 7 17 ). 

iii. The Education of Conscience.— We thus 
see that objections, which might be valid against a 
doctrine which made conscience an infallible oracle, 
are not valid against the view r which regards con¬ 
science as man’s consciousness of the will of God. 
It is now to be regarded, not as an inexplicable 
part of man, but as man himself in relation to the 
revelation of right. It is the apprehension of God 
as Righteousness, just as faith is the apprehension 
of God as Grace ; and Luther, as Dorner points out, 


speaks of faith as the Christian conscience. Con¬ 
science, accordingly, is involved in man’s moral 
history. It suffers in his sin and alienation from 
God, becoming clouded in its insight, feeble in its 
testimony, and may even come to be grievously 
perverted in its judgments. It gains in his restora¬ 
tion through grace, its knowledge is clarified, its 
judgment strengthened. The deepest characteristic 
qf sin is a liberty,which is, in truth, the bondage of 
man’s will or personality. The deepest characteristic 
of grace is a service, which is perfect freedom. 
Man, in yielding himself to God, accepts a law, 
which is the law of his own being. He is therefore 
free, self-determining,and self-realizing; a person as 
God is a person, realizing the fulness of personal 
life in harmony with God. Conscience shares in 
this subjection ‘ which is also emancipation.’ The 
NT everywhere claims for conscience this inde¬ 
pendence of action, this immediacy and certainty of 
its deliverances, undetermined by a formal code or 
the voice of a spiritual director (Ko 14 1,6, Col 
2 l<! , Ja U' 8 ). Tow ard this point, therefore, the growth 
of conscience must be directed under the guidance 
of special education. This education is twofold. 

1. Social .—The highest good for man always 
involves the relation of man to man. * Through 
society,’ says Professor Green, ‘ is personality 
actualized.’ Hence it follows ‘that the human 
spirit can only realize itself, or fulfil its idea, in 
persons; and that it can only do so through 
society, since society is the condition of the 
development of a personality’ {Prolegomena, pp. 
200, 201). Conscience, therefore, being personality 
in its relation to right, is also socially conditioned. 
There is no such thing as a merely individual 
conscience. Even when seemingly most individual, 
as when a reformer rises to protest against the 
injustice of some institution, its testimony is still 
on behalf of a good for man, which this institution, 
founded, no doubt, to further it, now fails to express 
and practically opposes. It is plain, therefore, 
that ‘ no individual can make a conscience for 
himself. He always needs a society to make it for 
him’ ( Prolegomena , p. 351). Conscience is born 
and cradled in the home, trained and exercised in 
the Church, in civil society, and the State. The 
enormous importance of tliis social education of 
conscience is thus evident. The ethical functions 
of parent, teacher, pastor, employer, statesman, 
are seen to be the highest and most sacred. Under 
their influence, the conscience of the individual 
receives its revelation of duty, and its preparation 
for the exercise of its legislative and judicial 
vocation. 

2. Individual .—Man cannot be merely passive 
in education. All true education is self-education. 
The education of conscience, in particular, must 
bo the work of the individual, consciously fitting 
himself for the service in which freedom and life 
for him lie. The means at his disposal are mainly 
three. 

(a) The institutions of society, the sacred rights of 
life, honour, property, reputation, with all the de¬ 
tailed obligations to which these give rise. Only 
through the most careful obedience to these element¬ 
ary conditions of moral life can conscience be kept 
clear and strong. Negligence here, even in name 
of high spirituality, has always produced a terrible 
Nemesis, and those who have claimed emancipation 
in name of religion have sunk beneath the load of 
that mere morality they affected to despise. Hence 
the NT ethic is remarkable for its auundance of 
commonplace, and has the homeliest directions to 
give to children, servants, citizens, to fulfil the 
duties of their station, while it frequently recalls 
those who are thrilling with consciousness of new 
light and life to the rudiments of morality, truth, 
honesty, purity, industry, etc. The attempt 
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to bo religious at the expense of morality is very 
ancient and is still very prevalent, and requires 
continually the prophetic rebuke (Mic 6 fl * 8 ). 

(6) The literature in which the conscience of 
humanity has given utterance to itself. The whole 
field of history, biography, and fiction is opened up 
for the education of conscience. By diligent study, 
conscience grows informed, and becomes more sure of 
itself. Along with such general literature wo may 
class the Bible. It requires no & priori doctrine of 
inspiration to establish the supremacy of biblical 
ethic. Hero we have a revelation of right, which 
has nover been Beriously questioned, and has com¬ 
manded the unaffected approval even of unbelievers. 
The Bible is the touchstone of conscience. Con¬ 
science can only be maintained in truth and 
vigour, according as it is continually refreshed by 
earnest study of the unveiling of the ideal con¬ 
tained in Scripture and principally in the character 
of Jesus Christ. 

(c) Communion with God. Here we are on the 
borderland of ethic and religion. The education of 
books becomes the education of living intercourse. 
The conscience whoso sole sources of information 
have been natural laws, or the records of literature, 
fails of the highest light, breaks down in critical 
instances, and is, besides, gloomy stern ami hopeless. 
The conscience which rises through obedience to 
moral law and study of ethic into fellowship with 
Him who is Righteousness and Truth, becomes clear 
and full in its testimony, a reliable guide in the 
perplexities of life. Of course this result is not 
reached by a lean. It implies a process carried on 
through life. The growth of conscience will have 
its periods of weakness, onesidedness, acrid fan¬ 
aticism, morbid tenderness, all of which must bo 
most patiently borne with, not only by observers, 
but by the individual himself. Conscience will 
even pronounce judgments that are needless, foolish, 
or actually erroneous. The utmost care must be 
taken not to wound conscience at such times. 
Specially must it not be overborne by those who 
rejoice in higher light and claim a larger liberty. 
Their higher duty, indeed, may be to deny 
themselves a liberty which is their right (1 Co 
8 7 ' 18 lu* 3 " 33 , Ro lf> 1<2 ). The stage of weakness is, 
however, in itself an effect of sin, and to continue 
in it is added sin. Strength and truth of 
conscience are the aim to be consciously striven 
after (He r> 14 ). The testimony of conscience is 
meant to be part of our assurance toward God 
(2 Co l 12 , 1 P 3 21 ). 

iv. The Witness of Conscience.— The work of 
conscience lies, no doubt, within the moral sphere. 
But in considering the basis of ethics, we are led 
to see that moral action implies a reference to an 
infinite Personality as the ground and origin of 
man’s personal being. Morality presupposes re¬ 
ligion as the basis of its possibility, ana prepares 
for religion through its incompleteness. Con¬ 
science, aceoidingly, as the supreme moral faculty, 
points beyond the merely moral sphere, and be¬ 
comes a witness to the truth of religion. The 
witness of conscience is not to be regarded as 
logical demonstration. In point of fact, spiritual 
realities cannot bo reached by logical processes. 
The only valid argument for religious truth is that 
which proceeds by consideration of the constitution 
of man, and discerns in that constitution the 
necessity of the existence of a Divine Being in 
whose image man has been made. In that argu¬ 
ment, the witness of conscience forms an important 
element. To trace this witness fully belongs to 
dogmatics. We conclude this article by a bare 
outline of the direction which this witness takes. 

1. God .-—Conscience we have seen to be man’s 
consciousness in action of right to be done. This 
is with equal truth to be described as the revelation I 


of right within us, or the voico of God speaking 
in the soul of man. In moral action we are deal¬ 
ing with more than the judgments of our fellow- 
men, with more even than our own judgment upon 
ourselves. There is present in the court of con¬ 
science an invisible Assessor, who is, indeed, the 
ultimate source and standard of right by which 
the judgment proceeds. Individual experience 
presents this line of proof with an intensity which 
is best expressed in silence. Biography and his¬ 
tory present the demonstration often with tragic 
articulateness. In conscience, the consciousness 
of God cannot be got rid of. It haunts the sinner 
in his revolt as shadow of doom. It accompanies 
the seeker in his upward movement with ever¬ 
growing confirmation. All other arguments for 
the being of God find their force increased by 
being combined with this. If the ontological 
argument leads us to a reason or universal self- 
consciousness, through man’s relation to which 
knowledge is possible; if the argument e con- 
tingentia muncli brings us to an eternal substance 
in which all things inhere; if the teleological argu¬ 
ment requires a purpose fulfilling itself in creation, 
—the moral argument enables us to define that 
reason, substance, purpose, as a Person whoso vory 
nature is righteousness. (See suggestive treatment 
in Illingworth, Personality , Loot, iv.) 

2. Christ .—The constitution of man requires as its 
root a Personal God, to whom conscience in man 
ascribes moral perfection. But Personality is incon¬ 
ceivable apart from Self-revelation and Self-com¬ 
munication. An Incarnation of God, therefore, is 
profoundly congruous with thedemand for God which 
arises out of the constitution of man. Jesus Christ 
is presented to the mind of man as such an Incar¬ 
nation. It will scarcely be denied that Ho used 
language regarding Himself which implies such a 
claim. It is certain that the Church with growing 
fulness has made it on His behalf. Conscience 
makes in intensest form the demand for a Per¬ 
sonal God. It is fair, therefore, to ask if con¬ 
science is satisfied with the claim advanced for 
Christ. Hero there is no hesitation in the answer. 
The conscience of humanity has recognized in 
Christ, in His teaching and in His life, the final 
revelation of Good. Christ is the conscience of 
humanity. The words of J. JS. Mill are often and 
justly adduced as consenting to this dictum. 

‘ Even now it would not be easy, even for an 
unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule 
of virtue from the abstract into the concrete than 
to endeavour so to live that Christ would approve 
our life.’ Here we have a moral argument, not 
only for Theism, but for Christianity. Conscience, 
as Dorner finely says, becomes our ‘ TrcuforywyAs * 
(Gal 3 24 ), and leads us through obedience into 
knowledge (Jn 7 17 ). Faith in Christ, accordingly, 
is no longer an act unrelated to our moral life, 
but is itself a moral obligation. 

3. A tenement. — Conscience, especially as en¬ 
lightened by Christianity, witnesses to infinite 
perfection. At the same time, it pronounces upon 
all our actions sentence of failure. Between the 
absolute good and the individual will there is ever a 
want of complete harmony. Conscience abates none 
of its condemnation, when action is largely harmon¬ 
ized with social institutions or codes of moral law. 
The more entirely it wins the mastery, the more 
stern is its refusal to be satisfied. Its demand is 
for absolute harmony with infinite good. Any 
breach it treats as infinite; and lays upon the 
heart the burden, not of shortcoming merely, but 
of guilt. The question of salvation, therefore, is 
a moral question. It is stated in Hebrews in this 
form, How can the conscience be cleansed from 
dead works to servo the living God? (He 9 14 ). 
How can the incubus of guilt be removed, so that 
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the will of man may act in unhindered harmony With Introduction and Notes by T. B. Kilpatrick ; and see 

with tlio will of God ? Two solutions conscience Gladstone’s id. of Butler's Works, 1806. 

declines. T. B. Kilpatrick. 

First, that of gratuitous forgiveness. God is CONSECRATE, CONSECRATION. —InOT several 

sometimes represented as saying, in virtue of lleb. words are so tr d : 1. ndzar Nu 6 la or nfeer Nu 
His bare almighty will, ‘I forgive.’ But mere 6 7 * 9 , better ‘separate,’ ‘separation’; see Nazirite. 
sovereignty is more unreason. And if to this be 2. kiddash as in Ex 28 3 30 30 , 2 Ch 31 6 , Ezr 3 5 , or 
added, ‘ at the prompting of His tender heart,’ the kddesh Jos 6 19 , 2 Ch 29 33 , better ‘ sanctify,’ * sancti- 
reply is still, mere feeling is mere unreason. In fication * (wh. see). 3. hefytrim Mic 4 13 , better 
either case, the supreme arbiter of life is repre- ‘devote* (see Curse). 4. milld ’ ydd ; this is the 
sented as mere caprice ; and in order to save man commonest and only characteristic expression for 
from consequences of immoral act, we have con- ‘consecrate ’ (with milluim for ‘consecration’): 
founded the whole moral sphere. To conscience, lit. Mill the hand.’ The origin of the phrase is 
sin is a moral fact, and not until sin is dealt with quite obscure.* The Heb. milhVim being plu., 
can the relations of God and man be adjusted on a AV lias ‘ consecrations’ (Ex 29 34 , Lv 7 37 8 28,31 ) with- 
permanent, i.e. on a moral, basis. out difference of meaning; ltV sing, always. In 

Second, that of ritual observance. Action that Ex 29 s4 ‘the flesh of the consecrations,’ the c. is 
is good, t.e. in absolute moral quality, can spring transferred to the offering by which the c. took 
only from harmony with absolute good. Ilence place ; so Lv 8 2M ‘ they [the cake of unleavened 
no action of a merely external kind can produce bread, etc.] were consecrations for a sweet savour.’ 
the requisite harmony. The historic demon- J. Hastings. 

stration of this incapacity is the Jewish ceremonial CONSENT.—To c. is now no more than to ac- 

law. It did, indeed, cleanse, but the cleansing quiesce ; in earlier Eng. it often included approval, 
reached only to the llesh (He 9 18 ), and had to be Hence (1) to approve of a thing, Ac 8 l ‘ Saul was 
constantly repeated (He 10 1 - 2 ). The practical c lu * unto his death ’ (o-uveuSo/^w, so 22 20 ; in Lk ll 48 

oint is that the most elaborate scheme ever tr d ‘ allow’—‘ ye allow the deeds of your fathers,* 

evised—devised, be it observed, by divine wisdom RV ‘consent unto’); lio 7 16 *1 c. unto the law 
—failed consciously and intentionally to reach the that it is good ’ {<r6/ji<prj/u). Cf. Shaks. 1 Henry VI. 
springs of action, emancipate the will, and purge I. v. 34— 

ttie conscience. Is it likely that any other scheme • You all consented unto Salisbury's death, 

will succeed, that any morality which human For none would strike a stroke in his revenge.’ 

wisdom can devise or individual care execute, will Or (2) to be in sympathy with a person, Ps 50 18 
accomplish what the law failed to do? Conscience ‘ When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst 
steadily pronounces against every such attempt, with him * (nyj); Ro P 2 , AVin, RV ‘ not only do the 
in name, not of arbitrary creed, but of essential same, but also c. with them that practise them ’ 
righteousness. (avvevSoKtto, AV ‘have pleasure in them’). Cf. 

A third solution presents itself. Jesus Christ Ford (1633)— 
perfectly reveals God to man, because He is « »t had been pity 

Himself true and perfect man. Accordingly, He To sunder hearts so equally consented.' 

not only unveils to men the Absolute Good, but J. HASTINGS, 

as man He Himself fulfils this Good. If, then, He CONSIDER.—To c. is either to look carefully at 

who is thus in inmost being one with tho Good, or think carefully about. The former sense is now 
that is, God, and perfectly satisfactory to Him, obsol. or archaic : Pr 3P H ‘ She c eth a field and 
shall in virtue of His humanity take man’s place, buyeth it’; Lv 13 13 ‘the priest shall c.’ {i.e. examine 
and bear as a substitute man’s burden, ollering the leper, nio, RV ‘loolc’); Sir 38 28 ‘The smith 
Himself a sacrifice for sin, will not this meet tho also sitting by the anvil, and c ,n ® tho iron work’; 
requirements of conscience? It is now possible, He 13 7 ‘c ,n * the end of their conversation’ (dvatfew- 
through faith in the Sin-bearer, to enter into that povvre s) ; Gal 6 1 ‘c. thyself, lest thou also be 
moral union with God which is tho condition of tempted’ {o-Kov-tw, RV ‘looking to’). So Cover- 
good action. Sin no more interposes its barrier, dams tr. of Neh 2 18 ‘ Then wente 1 on in thenighte 
It has been recognized and dealt with by One . . . and considered tho wall* (AV ‘viewed’), 
competent to do so. Tho blood of Christ, who * Consider of ’ is now rare: Jg 19 30 ‘c. of it, take 
through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without advice, and speak ’; Ps 61 9 ; Pref. to AV ‘ [they] 
blemish unto God, avails to cleanse the conscience set them forth openly to be c wl of and perused by 
from dead works, and qualifies us to servo the living all.* J. Hastings. 

God (He 9 14 ). In the death of Christ the demand 

of conscience is satisfied through atonement being CONSIST.—Col l 17 ‘ by him all things c.* (<nW<r- 

made for sin. In union to Christ through faith, ryice, RVm ‘hold together’) = mod. ‘subsist.* This 
the ideal to which conscience witnesses is no longer is the oldest meaning of the word and the tr. of the 
an impossibility for over condemning us, but an Rliemish NT; Tindale gives ‘have their being,’ 
actual realization upon the basis of which we are and is followed by Cranmer and the Geneva; 
justified, and through tho power of which wo are Wyclif simply ‘ben’ = are. J. Hastings. 

enabled to fulfil the will of God (Ro 3 28 fi 9,10 6 1Bf - 

84-0) The w itness of conscience, which brings us CONSOLATION.— See COMFORT, 

to God and Christ, directs us also to that which 
is central in Christianity, atonement made by 
sacrifice. 

Literature. —Special treatment of the doctrine of conscience 
Is to be found in the ethical works of Dorncr, Itothe, Harless, 

VVuttke, Hofmann, Martonsen, Martineau, T. H. Green, Newman 
Smyth. The last has the advantage of exhibiting the place of 
conscience in relation to the whole system of Christian ethics. 

The Biblical Psychologies of Beck and Delitzsch also contain 
discussions of conscience. Monographs upon conscience have 
been written by R. II. Hofmann ( Die Lehrs von dem Gewissen, 

Leipzig, 1866), W. Gass ( Die Lehrs vom Geunssen, Berlin, 186!)), 

A. Ritschl ( usher das Gewissen; Ein Vortrag, Bonn, 1876), 

M. Kiihler (Das Gewissen, Halle, 1878), F. D. Maurice ( The 
Conscience; Lectures on Casuistry), W. T. Davison (The 
Christian Conscience ; Fernlev Lecture for 1888). An edition of 
Butler's Three Sermons has been published by T. & T. Clark, 


CONSORT.—To c. with is to associate with, cast 
in one’s lot with ( con together, sors , sort cm lot); 
Ac 17 4 ‘some of them believed, and c ed with Paul 
and Silas ’ (a good idiomatic tr. of the Gr. irpoaKhri- 
p6u> } fr. Trpbs to, Khljpos lot, though the form is pass., 
lit. ‘ were allotted to’}. Up to the end of the 18th 
cent, a concert of music was, by a mistaken assoeia- 

* It is used of the consecration of ihoprieM only (except Ezk 
43‘ 2(J the altar), and the most probable explanation is that the 
things to he otfered were put into the priest’s hands, a symbolic 
act by which he was installed or consecrated. Somo(esp. * atke, 
Alttest. Theol. p. 273f., and Wellhausen, Prol* p. 130) think 
that the priest's hand was filled with money as * earnest' (Scotch 
arles ). fsee Priests and Levjtbs. 
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tion with this word, spelt * consort,’ though it 
conies through Fr. concert , It. concerto from Lat. 
concertarc to contend (or, as Skeat decidedly prefers, 
consercre to unite). Cf. ltom. and Jul. III. i. 48— 

* Tybalt.— Mcreutio, thou consort’st with Romeo,— 

Mer .— Consort 1 what! dost thou make us minstrels?' 

In Sir 32® AV 1G11 we have ‘ A consort of musick 
in a banouet of wine ’ (avyspipLa /jlovctlkuv), but mod. 
edd. spelt ‘concert.’ See Music. J. Hastings. 

CONSTANT.—1 Cli 28 7 1 if he be c. to do my com¬ 
mandments’ (pm; - CK = if he be firm). Cf. Sliaks. 
Jul. C(cs. in. i. 72 — 

‘For I was constant Cimbor should be banish’d, 

And constant do remain to keep him so.’ 

Constantly : Pr 21 28 ‘the man that hearcth speak - 
eth o.,’ i.e. ‘confidently,’ not ‘frequently’ (ny), KV 
‘ unchallenged,’ RVm ‘ so as to endure *); Ac 12 15 
‘she c. affirmed that it was even so’ (Siiaxopl^ero, 
KV * confidently affirmed ’); Tit 3 8 ‘these things I 
will that thou affirm c.’ ( fitafSef - icLLouo - Ocu , KV ‘affirm 
confidently’). Cf. the Collect for St. .John Baptist’s 
Day, ‘After his example c. speak the truth,’ i.c. 
firmly, consistently. J. HASTINGS. 

CONSULT.—1. To take counsel, deliberate, used 
of a single person, as Nch f> 7 ‘ Then I e*" 1 with my¬ 
self’; Lk 14 31 ‘Or what king, going to make 
war against another king, sitteth not down 
first, and c oth whether he be able’ (KV ‘will not 
. . . take counsel ’). 2. To devise, contrive, with a 

simple object, as Mic6® ‘ remember now whatBalak 
kin-' of Moab e*‘ d ’ ; llab 2 l ° ‘ Thou hast c’’ d shame 
to tny house ’; or with an infin., as Ps G2 4 ‘ They 
only e. to cast him down from his excellency.* 

J. Hastings. 

CONSUMPTION.—In Lv 26 1C , Dt 28-- the ref. is 
to the disease (see Medicine). But in Is 1CF (jVjg) 
and 10 23 28 23 (n^, KV ‘ consummation,’ as Dn 9 27 
AV) the meaning is ‘thorough ending.’ So Foxe 
(Act. and Mon. iii. 50) says, ‘ Christ shall sit . . . 
at the right hand of God, till the consumption of 
the world.’ J. Hastings. 

CONTAIN. —1 Co 7 9 ‘ if they cannot c., let them 
marry ’ (KV ‘ if they have not continency,’ iyrpa- 
revo/Acu, fr. iv, Kp&ros power=‘ have self-control’; 
it is tr d ‘ be temperate ’ 9 2r ’). Cf. Young, Paraphr. 
Job (1719), ‘Then Job contained, no more; but 
curs’d his fate ’ ; and for the meaning hero, Swift, 
Letters (1710), ‘No wonder she married when she 
was so ill at containing.’ Wyclif’s tr. (after the 
Vulg. si non sc continent ) is, ‘ For if thei con- 
teynen not hem silf, or ben not chast , weddid bo thei.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CONTEND. —Generally ‘ c. with ’ in the mod. 
sense of * light with,’ as is 49-® 1 1 will e. with him 
that C n * with thee’; or ‘argue with,’ as Ac ll 2 
‘ they that were of the circumcision c** 1 with him, 
saying.’ But in the hitter sense c. is also found 
without ‘with,’ as Is 57 ia ‘I will not c. for ever’ 
(prob. —argue with, accuse, condemn); Job 13 s 
‘ will ye c. for God ? ’ (.-argue with others for God, 
be an advocate for God), Am 7 4 ‘ the Lord God 
called to c. by fire’ (—argue, and so Mic 6 1 ‘ c. thou 
before the mountains, and let the hills hear thy 
voice’). In all these passages the Hob. is un ribh. 
In Jude 8 ‘ye should earnestly c. for the faith’ 
(iiraywA^oyai), the meaning passes out of strife or 
argument into the wider sphere of earnest endeav¬ 
our ; as with the simple in Lk 13 24 ‘ Strive 

to enter in at the strait gate,’ and Col 4 13 ‘ labour¬ 
ing fervently for you m prayers ’ (KV ‘ always 
striving for you ’), and as Bacon, Essays, ‘Let a man 
contend, to excel 1 any Competitors of his in Honour.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CONTENT.—When Gehazi in his greed begged 
of Naaman a talent of silver, Naaman said (2 K "5 a ), 


‘ Be content, take two talents.’ Evidently he did 
not mean ‘ be satislied,’ but ‘ be tdeased, let it be 
your pleasure.’ So also Ex 2 21 , Jos 7 7 , Jg 17 11 19®, 
2 K 6®, Job 6 28 (KV ‘ be pleased ’) where the Heb. 
is [^’] y&'al in liiph. = ‘ acquiesce,’ and where the 
Eng. is obsol. except in the phrase ‘well c.,’ as 
Stevenson, Underwoods, I. xxv. 55 (1887), ‘So sits 
the while at home the mother well content.’ Cf. 
the voting formula ‘Content’ or ‘non-Content’ 
used in the House of Lords. Tn this sense the vb. 
content is also used, Wis 16 20 ‘ bread . . . able to 
c. every man’s delight ’ (KV ‘ having the virtue of 
every pleasant savour ’), with which cf. Bacon, 
Essays, ‘He that questioneth much, shall learne 
much, and content much.’ J. HASTINGS. 

CONTENTMENT.—This is a peculiarly Christian 
grace, and the form it assumes in the Bible, and 
esp. in the NT, differentiates it from the allied 
pagan virtues. It is quite distinct from Oriental 
apathy, which is pessimistic, while Christian con¬ 
tentment is nearer optimism ; and it is almost 
equally distinct from the calm of Stoicism, because 
it does not regard external things with absolute 
indifference, despise pain and pleasure, and rest in its 
self-sufficiency. It is more cheerful than Buddhism, 
more human than Stoicism. While it implies a just 
appreciation of the good and ill of life, it does not 
base itself on the balance of fortune, but finds its 
source and its sustenance in the unseen world. 
The most elementary form of contentment is 
extolled in the Book of Proverbs as a certain 
discreet expediency. Here the secret of domestic 
content is given in the apothegm, ‘Better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith ’ (Pr 15 17 ), and the superiority 
of moral to material grounds of content in the 
saying, ‘ Better is the poor that walketh in his 
integrity, than he that is perverse in his lips, and 
is a fool’ (Pr 19 1 ). In the Psalms we meet with 
more indications of the contentment which is 
derived directly from faith in God. This is seen 
in two forms. (1) Trust in Providence, which 
leads to the conviction that the righteous man’s 
life is rightly ordered bo that no evil can befall him 
(e.g. 1’s 23). (2) An appreciation of the supreme 

blessedness of union with God, which is independ¬ 
ent of external fortune, God Himself being the 
portion of the soul (e.g. Ps 73 2,} ). The prophets 
concern themselves largely with public affairs, and 
in so doing never encourage injustice and 
oppression by preaching an ignoble acquiescence in 
wrong. In tliem we see the divine discontent 
which cannot endure the triumph of the rich and 
strong over their unhappy victims. Still the 
essence of the higher contentment is also present 
in the faith which is assured of God’s care for His 
people and His coming redemption of them, and 
the promise of the Messianic age, the hope of which 
should check impatience and prevent despair. 

Our Lord’s teachings carry the higher forms of 
contentment up to their supreme excellency. He 
did not come into contact with those ideas of the 
prophets which concern the more public treatment 
of social wrongs, because His method was to work 
from within, and perhaps because the contemporary 
condition of the Roman world did not admit of a 
sudden social revolution. Accordingly He did not 
contradict the preaching of John the Baptist, 
who discouraged restless agitation (Lk 3 14 ); and 
He said nothing directly against the institution 
of slavery. On the other hand, He inculcated 
principles of justice, charity, and brotherhood, the 
effect of which must be to sweep away the wrongs 
which provoke the most reasonable discontent. 
In training llis disciples personally He rebuked 
greed of gain and anxiety about temporal affairs, 
encouraging contentment, (1) by giving the assur- 
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ance that our Father knows of our needs, and will 
provido for them, since lie provides even for those 
of birds and llowers ; (2) by directing attention to 
the true riches, the heavenly treasures, which can 
alone satisfy the soul of man ; and (3) by urging 
the duty of seeking first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, discontent being a phase of self- 
seeking, and therefore a sin (Lk P2 13 ‘ 33 ). St. 
Paul inculcates the patient endurance of present 
sufferings on the grounds of hope, these sufferings 
not being worthy to be compared with the future 
glorv (Ro 8 18 ), and even working for that glory 
(2 Co 4 17 ); and of faith , all things working 
together for good to them that love God (Ro 8 28 ). 
Towards the end of his life, when a prisoner at 
Rome, he claims to have learned the secret of 
contentment, and ho implies that this is found in 
a certain independence of external things—he has 
learned to be ‘ independent ’ (aurdpsys), and he has 
reached this attainment, as also all others to which 
he has come, because Christ has strengthened him 
(Ph 4 11 ' 13 ). The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews encourages contentment by reference to 
God’s fatherly chastisement of His children (12 5 ' 18 ). 
St. James rebukes covetousness and contentious¬ 
ness, and encourages a humble, restful spirit with 
especial reference to the efficacy of prayer (Ja 4 1 * 10 
5 7 ‘ 48 ). St. Peter inculcates patience by dwelling 
on the example of Christ (1 P 2 18 ' 25 ); and St. John 
endurance of the world’s hatred by considering the 
love of God (1 Jn 3 1 * 13 ). W. F. ADENEY. 

CONTRARY. — 1. Tn the sense of ‘ antagonistic,’ 
c. is now obsol. or dialectic, except in ref. to wind 
or weather, where the phrase in NT, * the wind 
was c.,’ has kept the meaning alive. This is the 
meaning of c. in Lv 26, where it is used as tr. of np 
Mrt in all its occurrences (26- 1, 23, 24- 27, 2M * 40,41 ), ‘ if 
ye walk c. unto me,’ lit. ‘ in an encounter,’ in 
nostilo meeting and revolt, inimically, as Kalisch 
explains. In NT this is the only meaning, whether 
the Gr. bo tvavrlos, ‘c.’ of wind (Mt 14 24 , Mk G 48 , 
Ac 27 4 ) ; of Saul’s opposition, Ac 26 M ‘ [ verily 
thought with myself that I ought to do many 
things c. to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ’ ; of 
the opponents of Christianity, 1 Th 2 15 (the Jews), 
Tit 2 8 ‘ he that is of the c. part’ ; or inrwavrlosy Col 
2 14 ‘the handwriting . . . which was c. to us (3 ty 
vTTtvavTlov T/g.it' describes its active hostility -Eight- 
foot) ; or dirtvavTif Ac 17 7 ‘ these all do c. to the 
decrees of Caesar,’ a charge of treason; or dvrl- 
Keijjiai, Gal 5 17 ‘ the Spirit and the llesli . . . are c. 
the one to the other’; 1 Ti l 10 ; or even irapd , Ac 
18 13 , Ro ll 24 1G 17 . 2. In 2 Es 11 s - 11 c. is used in the 
sense of opposite in position or direction, ‘ out of 
her feathers there grew other c. feathers.’ Con¬ 
trariwise (a hybrid, fr. Lat. cuntrarius and Eng. 
wise , way) = ‘ on the c.,’ occurs2 Co 2 7 , Gal 2 7 , 1 P 3 IJ . 

J. Hastings. 

CONTRIBUTION.— See Communion. 

CONTRITE (Lat. contrilus , bruised, crushed) 
appears early in Eng. in a lig.* sense, ‘ bruised in 
heart.,’ prob. through the inlluence of the Vulg. 
and the Eng. versions, and nearly always with the 
meaning or penitent. Thus Wyclif (1380), Select 
Works , ii. 400, ‘ To assoile men that ben contrite ’; 
Milton, Par. Lost , x. 1091— 

* Pardon beg, with tears 

Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 

Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite.' 

This is the meaning of c. in AV and RV. But 
popular as the tr. has been, it is inaceuratc, for the 
Heb. (k^ Ps 34 18 51 17 , Is 57 15 bU , na) Is 66 2 ) so tr d never 
describes penitence, but always humility, abase- 

* Contritus is never fig. until under the Influence of the Vulg., 
while the Heb. word tr 4 * ‘ contrite ’ four times out of five in AV is 
never literal. 


ment. Certainly, God will ‘not despise a broken 
and a penitent heart ’; but more than that, He will 
not despise a broken and a crushed heart: ‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.’ J. Hastings. 

CONVENIENT, now greatly restricted in mean¬ 
ing, is freely used in AV in the sense of befitting, 
becoming, seemly, as Eph 5 4 ‘ Neither filthiness, nor 
foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not <;.’ (RV 
‘ befitting ’): so l’r 30* (liV ‘ that is needful ’), Jer 
40 4, fl , Wis 13 lfl ‘a e. room,’ not ‘commodious,’ but 
‘befitting’ (d£ios, RV ‘worthy’), Sir 10 28 (RV 
‘right’), 2 Mac 4 ltt (RV ‘lit’), Ro l 28 (KV ‘be¬ 
fitting’), Pliilem 8 (RV ‘ befitting’). In Merchant 
of Venice, ill. iv. 52, Portia says, ‘Bring them, I 
pray thee, with imagined speed,’ i.c. quick as 
thought; to which Balthasar replies, « Madam, I 
go with all convenient speed,’ i.c. speed befitting 
the urgency. In the sense of ‘ morally becoming * 
(as Ro l 28 , Eph 5 4 , Pliilem 8 ) the word was once 
quite common, as Trans, of Agrippa's Van Artes 
(1681), ‘ She sang and danc’d more exquisitely than 
was convenient for an honest woman.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CONYENT.—Jer 49 13 AVm, ‘ who will c. me in 
judgment?’ and 50‘ 4 AVm, ‘who will c. me to 
plead?’—an obsolete vb. —summon (convenirc). Cf. 
Rising, Debates House of Lords (1621), ‘The Com¬ 
mons have conventcd Flood, examyned him, and 
sentenced him.’ J. Hastings. 

CONVERSATION. — The word never occurs in 
AV in its modern sense of colloquy, but always 
in its earlier sense of conduct, behaviour. But as 
intercourse by speech is a large part of conduct, t he 
word was specialized to its present limited sense at 
an early date (not much later than the date of A V). 
See Oxf. Eng. Diet* ‘ Conversation 1 in AV is prob¬ 
ably due to Vulg. conversation conversor. These 
usually stand in Vulg. for NT dvaoTpoffrj, duaorpt- 
(fieoOat, though in two cases, Ph l 27 and 3 20 , they 
represent TroXiTtuopai and t ro\lT€vp.a. Oil these 
latter passages see Citizenship. In one instance 
where Vulg. renders 7 ro\trda by eon versatio (Eph 2 12 ), 
AV departs from the guidance of Vulg. and correctly 
renders ‘commonwealth.’ In a few other places 
AV docs not render by ‘have our e.’ but by 
‘ behave,’ ‘ live,’ ‘ pass the time of.’ 

The true equivalent of ava<7Tpo<pi 7 in mod. Eng. is 
‘conduct’; and it is an unfortunate result of the 
AV archaism ‘conversation’ that the real pro¬ 
minence of conduct in NT teaching is obscured (see 
Ethics). Indeed, the substantive ‘conduct* no¬ 
where occurs in AV, though RV wisely introduces 
it in 2 Ti 3 10 to represent ciyuyf). 

Thero are but two passages in OT where c. 
occurs (Ps 37 14 and SO 23 ), in both it represents 
T 37 ‘way.’ Conduct in OT is thought of under the 
metaphor of walking, and the words describing itare 
literally tr' 1 , hence abstract nouns to express moral 
conduct do not occur. Hatch (Essays tn Bibl. Gr. 
p. 9) secs the conditions of Syr. and Gr. life respect¬ 
ively mirrored in the metaphors which the two 
nations severally employed for conduct, viz. irept- 
vareiv and dvaarpl^edOat. ‘ Whereas in Athens and 
Rome the bustling activity of the streets gave rise 
to the conception of life as a quick movement to 
and fro ; the constant intercourse on foot between 
village and village in Syria, and the difficulties of 
travel on the stony tracks over the hills, gave rise 
to the metaphors which regard life as a journey.’ 
But the OT metaphor naturally runs on into tnc 
NT, and in Epp. of St. Paul TrepnraTeip is far more 
frequent than dvaoTpt(pe<r0cu. Christianity is ‘ the 
Way.’ Cf. Hort, * Way t Truth, and Life, Lect. I. 

* A good example of conversation In tho old os distinguished 
from the mod. sense, is in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Prog. *Youi 
Conversation gives this your Mouth-profession, the lye.’ 
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The NT words for converse in its modern sense are 
o^uKi'tv (Lk 24 14, 16 1 they talked together’), awofiiKdr 
(Ac 10* 7 ). ii R. Bernard. 

CONVERSION.—The noun ( inuiTpo(pk) occurs only 
once in Scripture, Ac 15 3 (cf. Sir 49 3 ), where it 
need not denote the definite spiritual change 
belonging to the word in the verb-form. The verb- 
form (iTri<rTp((f>€tv) is frequently found both in OT 
and NT, answering in the former to such ileb. 
terms as tjsh, and esp. me*. The point to bo 
noted is that it almost invariably denotes an act of 
man : ‘ Turn ye, turn ye (mtf) from your evil ways ’ 
(Ezk 33 11 ); ‘ Except ye turn ’ (Mt 18 3 ); ‘ When thou 
hast turned again’ (Lk 22 32 ), etc. It is wortli 
noting also that * convert * is merely a synonym 
for * turn,’ and answers to the same originals. In 
Ps 19 7 * converting * is a inistransl. of njvp (KV 
correctly ‘ restoring,’ i.e. ‘ refreshing,’ cf. Ps 23 3 
and La l 11 ). In Is l 27 ‘ her converts’ (AVin, KVm 
‘ they that return of her’) is too technical a tr n of 
Whatever the causes lying behind the act of 
turning, the act itself is man’s. The idea is esp. pro¬ 
minent in OT ; and, while in NT it is often brought 
into connexion with repentance, in OT the term 
repent seldom occurs in reference to man. Many 
times it is used to denote an apparent change of 
purpose on the part of Clod (Gn 0® etc.), but very 
seldom in the same sense of man (1 K 8 47 , Job 42 tt ). 
It never there becomes a standing term, as in NT. 
Twice at least in NT, ‘turn’ is associated with 
‘repent’ (Ac 3 lu 2G 20 ). We find the term also 
similarly associated with faith : ‘ A great number 
that believed turned to the Lord’ (Ac ll 21 ). Ab 
the very idea of the word implies both a turning 
from and a turning to something, it seems equally 
natural to make the former aspect coincide with 
repentance, which is a turning from evil, and the 
latter coincide with faith, which is a turning to 
God. In other words, conversion on its negative 
side is repentance, and on its positive side is faith. 
In some cases one element will be emphasized, in 
some the other; and in some both will ue included. 
This interpretation will, wo believe, explain all the 
passages of Scripture. ‘ Repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ac 20 21 ), 
though the term conversion does not occur, expresses 
the contents of the idea. 

Nor is the divine ground of these acts of man 
overlooked : * Unto you first, God, having raised 
up his Servant, sent him to bless you, in turning 
away every one of you from your iniquities’(Ac 
; cf. Jn 6 44 ). The ancient prophet held the same 
faith : ‘ Turn thou me, and I shall be turned ’* (Jer 
3I 18 ). Sinful man turns, but the power by which 
he does so is God’s, given him for Christ s sako; 
just as the stretching out of the withered hand was 
man’s act, but the power by which it was done was 
divine. The prophets are addressing, not the 

f 'ood, but the wicked ; the wicked are to turn and 
ive. In like maimer the apostolic exhortations are 
addressed to those who have not yet come to God. 

There is thus little difficulty in fixing both the 
nature of conversion and its place in the order of sal¬ 
vation in biblical teaching. It is man’s first act 
under the leading of divine grace in the process of 
salvation, the initial step in the transition from 
evil to good. A universal presence and operation 
of grace is a necessary corollary of universal atone¬ 
ment ; the universal work of the Spirit goes along 
with the universal work of the Redeemer, always, 
of course, assuming the necessity of conditions on 
man’s part. The fulfilment of the conditions, 
divine grace supplying the power, is biblical con- 

* The Ileb. is simply 4 1 will turn.’ Of. La 521 , where the same 
passive form is adopted in both AV and RV. This unfortunate 
inistransl. implies a technical dogmatic sense, which is not in the 
original Of. KV of Ps 61 W, Mt IS™, Lk 22» 


version. Subsequently conversion has been identi¬ 
fied with regeneration ; and there is less objection 
to such use, if the term is so defined and accepted. 

Scripture recognizes not only divine grace as the 
efficient cause of conversion, but also human agency 
in bringing it about. This is the preaching of the 
truth by prophets and apostles : in other words, the 
proclamation of God’s truth by men who are 
themselves witnesses to its power. This is not 
only implied in the passages already referred to, but 
is expressly mentioned in other places, e.g. Ac 10 44 
14 1 . The importance of the channel which conveys 
the water, or of tho wire which conveys the force, 
although secondary, is still great. While recogniz¬ 
ing that, as a rule, divine grace works through 
human means and instruments, we need not doubt 
that it also can and does often work independently. 

J. S. Banks. 

CONYERT.— In AV c. is used once intransitively, 
Is 6 10 ‘ lest they see with their eyes . . . and con¬ 
vert and be healed’ (RV ‘turn again’). Cf. 
Wyelif’str. of Jn l 38 (1382) ‘ Sothli Ihesu convertid 
and seynge hem suwynge him, seith to hem, What 
seken ye?* The most frequent meaning of c. in 
early Eng. (and in AV) is simply to turn {e.g. Is 
G() r> )’; but tho mod. use was known, as Shaks. Merck, 
of Ven. III. v. 37 : ‘ in converting Jews to Christians 
you raise tho price of pork.’ In Ps 23 3 for AV * he 
restoreth my soul,’ Douay reads ‘ he hath conuerted 
my soule,’ with tho remark, ‘which is the first 
justification.’ See Conversion. J. Hastings. 

CONVINCE.—Certainly in most, probably in all 
the examples of c. in AV, the meaning is to 
convict. Job 32 ia ‘ There was none of you that 
convinced Job ’ (irj’^n, cf. Ps 50 21 , Pr 30° where EV 
have ‘reprove,* but ‘convict’ would be better); 
Job’s friends did not try to convince him merely, 
but to convict him, find him in the wrong, and that 
is probably the meaning both of the Heb. and of 
the English. In NT the Gr. is either the simple 
£\£yxu J* 1 8 40 ‘ Which of you c otli me of sin ? *; 1 Co 
14 24 ‘he is c ed of all, he is judged of all’ ; Tit 1“ 
‘to e. the gainsayers’ (not merely refute in argu¬ 
ment, but convict in conscience); Ja 2 3 ‘ are c°“ of 
tho law ’ ; Jude 16 (edd.; TR £&\£yxu) ‘ to c. all that 
are ungodly among them of their ungodly deeds’; or 
diaKareXtyxofxai, a compound occurring ncro only in 
all Gr. literature, Ac 18 28 * he mightily c ed the Jews’ 
(RV ‘ powerfully confuted’ ; but from the analogy 
of other passages it is urob. that St. Luke means 
chat the apostle brougnt home moral blame to 
them, not merely that he refuted their arguments). 
Cf. Milton, Par. Reg. iii. 3, ‘ Satan stood . . . 
confuted, and convinc’t’ ; and Adams, Serin, ii. 38, 
‘ Whatsoever is written is written either for our 
instruction or destruction ; to convert us if we 
embrace it, to convince us if we despise it.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CONVOCATION.— See Congregation. COOK¬ 
ING.— See Food. COPPER.— See Brass. 

COPTIC VERSION.— See Egyptian Versions. 
COR.— See Weights and Measures. 

CORAL (n’iDS'j) is twice (or thrice, if we include Pr 
24 7 where * too high ’ is tr. of same word) mentioned 
in OT, Job 28 18 and Ezk 27 16 ; and as coral is 
abundant in the waters of the Mediterranean, the 
reference in the latter to Syria as a ‘ merchant in 
coral ’ is peculiarly appropriate (cf. Dillm. Job28 18 ). 
Red coral ( Coraltium rubruin) is probably meant, 
as being specially suited for ornament; out from 
the rareness of ornaments of this material, found 
amongst those of Egypt and Phconicia, we may 
conclude that it was not in much request, at least 
in OT times; on the other hand, the material 
may have crumbled away, or been dissolved. 
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The polyps, or animals producing coral, belong 
to those members of the Actinozoa which secrete 
a hard, generally calcareous, skeleton. They 
flourish in the warm waters of the Mediterranean 
and Indian Ocean, where these are clear and free 
from sediment, at various depths down to about 
80 fathoms or more. The most important fisheries 
are olf the coasts of Tunis, Algeria, Naples, Genoa, 
Sardinia, and Corsica. E. Hull. 

COR-ASHAN (AV Chor-ashan, 1 S 30 30 ) is the 
present reading (j^yita) of MT, but the orig. 
text was undoubtedly Bor-ashan (V*V' 3 ), as is 
evident from the LXX (A Biopaa-dv, II Bypadfiee). 
Cf. notes of Budde, Driver, and Wellh. ad loc. The 
place may be the same as Ashan of Jos 15 4a 19 7 . 

J. A. Selbie. 

CORBAN (Heb. pip Icorbdn) means (1) an 
oblation ; # (2) a gift. The word occurs Mk 7 11 ‘ If 
a man shall say to his father or his mother, That 
wherewith thou mightest have been profited by 
me is Corban, that is to say, Given (to God), ye 
no longer suffer him to do aught for his father 
or his mother’ (cf. Mt 15 B RV). The Talmudic 
treatise Nedarim ( = vows) discloses that the Jews 
were much addicted to rash vows ; and jyjjj, or its 
equivalent D^p (= konas, which according to Levy is 
a corruption of D^p, kondm ), was in constant use; so 
that it gradually became a mere formula of inter¬ 
diction, without any intention of making the thing 
interdicted ‘a gift to God.’ A man seeing his 
house on fire says, * My tallith shall be korban, if 
it is not burnt/ Ned. lii. 0. In making a vow of 
abstinence he says, ‘Kona$ be the food (vi. 1) or 
the wine (viii. 1) which 1 taste.’ When a man 
resolves not to plough a field, he says, ‘ ]£omuj be 
the field, if I plough it,’ iv. 7. Repudiation of a 
wife is thus expressed, * What my wife might be 
benefited by me is Ilonas ('*? njrq opp), because 
she has stolen my cup ’ or ‘ struck my son,’ iii. 2 ; 
while the precise ileb. formula of our text is i?"]p 
V viii. 11 (Lowe’s Mishna). 

In Nedarim , c. ix., retractation of, and absolu¬ 
tion from, vows is considered. The problem was a 
knotty one. Oblations were needed for the 
sanctuary, and vows were a fruitful source of 
income ; and besides this, Dt 23 21 ' 33 most rigorously 
forbade any retractation of vows; and therefore 
the Rabbis, while they did not encourage vows, 
ruled that when made they must be kept. Here 
arises an extreme case. A man in haste or passion 
has vowed that nothing of his shall ever again go 
to the maintenance of his parents. Must that vow 
hold good ? ‘ Certainly,’ the Rabbis say. * It is hard 
for the parents, but the law is clear, vows must 
be kept.’ Thus, as often, did they allow the literal 
to override the ethical. Jesus revealed a different 
‘spirit,’ as lie ruled that ‘duty to parents is a far 
higher law than fulfilment of a rash vow.’ 

R. Eliezer ben llyrkanos (c . A.D. 90), who felt in 
several ways the influence of Christianity, was 
apparently the first Rabbi to advocate retracta¬ 
tion of vows. I render Nedarim 9 1 thus: ‘ R. 
Eliezer said that when rash vows infringe at all on 
parental obligations, Rabbis should suggest a 
retractation (lit. open a door) by appealing to the 
honour due to parents. The sages dissented. R. 
Zadok said, instead of appealing to the honour due 
to parents let them appeal to the honour due to 
God; then might rash vows cease. The sages at 
length agreed with R. Eliezer, that if the case be 
directly between a man and his parents (as in Mt 
15°), they might suggest retractation by appealing 
to the honour due to parents.’ 

Literature.—T he best elucidation is direct from the Mishna ; 


* In this Bcnse very frequently in Lv and Nu (all P), elsewhere 
Ezk 20® 40*3 only. 


next from Kdersheirn, Life and Times of Jesus, c. xxxi. ; 
Mt lf»® and Mk 7 11 are diversely dismissed l>y Wetstein, Grotiue, 
Lighlfoot (llur. Ileb.), Morison, and in Wunsnho’s Krlautcrung 

J. T. Marshall. 

CORD.-l. Sjn, Aral). hall, the common name 
for rope in Syria. It is translated in RV ‘ cord ’ 
in Jos 2 18 , Job 3G H etc. ; ‘line’ in Mic 2 B , 2 S 8 2 
I’s 16 tf 78 BB , Am 7 17 , Zee 2 1 ; ‘ropes’ in 1 lv 20 81 ; 
and ‘ taeklings ’ in Is 33^. In Syria ropes and 
cords are made of goat’s or camel’s hair spun into 
threads, and then plaited or twisted. Sometimes 
they are made of strips of goat’s skin or cow’s hide 
twisted together. Tn modern times ropes of hemp 
are more commonly used. 2. nny, Arab, rfibilt, 

‘ band,’ a binding or fastening. It is so translated 
in Ezk 3 2B , Job 39 10 , Hos 11 4 ; but ‘ropes’in Jg 
15 18 - 14 ; ‘cords’ in Ps IIS 27 129 4 ; and ‘cart rope* 
in Is 5 18 . The word has the meaning of something 
interlaced or twisted. See Rand. Resides the 
common ropes mentioned above, ropes for tempor¬ 
ary fastenings are often made from branches of 
vines interlaced or twisted together, and also from 
the bark of branches of the mulberry tree. 3. ip’p, 
Arab, atndb , tent ropes, trans. ‘cords’ in Ex 35 ltJ 
39 40 , Is 54 a , and Jer 10 20 . Tent ropes, among the 
Redawin, are made of goat’s or camel’s hair. 4. 
cm, Arab. khait, line, tr. ‘cord’ in Ec 4 12 . 6. in;, 

Arab. wittar, catgut. In Jg 16 7 this word is 
translated ‘withes/in RVm ‘ bowstring,’ which is 
probably correct. In Job 30 11 AV ‘my cord’ may 
mean ‘ bowstring ’ or the ‘ rein ’ of a bridle ; in Pa 
IP ‘bowstring. Catgut is often made in the 
villages of Lebanon. In the NT axolnou , ropes of 
rushes, is translated ‘cord’ in Jn 2 1B , and ‘ropes’ 
in Ac 27 32 . VV. Carslaw. 

CORIANDER SEED (ia gad, Kdptov, coriandrum). 
—The fruit of an umbelliferous plant, Coriandrum 
sativum , L., extensively cultivated in the East. It 
is an annual, with two kinds of leaves, the lower 
divided into two to three pairs of ovate-cuneate, 
dentate segments, the upper much dissected into 
linear-setaceous lobes. The fruits are ovate- 
globular, straw-coloured, twice as large as a hemp 
seed, and striate. They have a warm, aromatic 
taste, and stomachic, carminative properties. Avi¬ 
cenna recites (ii. 198) a long list of virtues attributed 
to it, in a variety of diseases. The only mention 
of it in the Bible is in comparison witn the size 
and colour of manna (Ex 1C 31 , Nu ll 7 ). The Arabic 
name of it is kuzbarah. G. E. Post. 

CORINTH (K 6piv0os) was in many respects the 
most important city of Greece ( i.e . Achaia, accord¬ 
ing to the Rom. appellation, cf. Ac 20 2 with 19 21 ) 
under the Rom. Empire. Whereas Athens was 
the educational centre, the seat of the greatest 
university in the world at that time, and the city 
to which the memories of Greok freedom and older 
history clung most persistently, C. was the capital 
of the Rom. province (see Aciiaia), the centre of 
government and commerce, of actual life and 
political development in the country; while its 
situation, again, on the great central route between 
Rome and the East, made it one of the knots to¬ 
wards which converged a number of subordinate 
roads. In th is last respec t it was the next stago to 
Epliesus'Iwb. see) oh this great highway, and must 
bave’Tieen Iii very close and frequent communica- 

f m with it. The situation of 0. qualified it to be 
e most important centre whence any new move¬ 
ment in thought or society might radiate over the 
entire province of Achaia; and therefore it became 
one of the small list of cities (along witli Syrian 
Antioch and Ephesus) which were most closely 
connected with the early spread of Christianity 
towards the West. 

C. occupied a striking and powerful position. 
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It was situated at the southern extremity of the 
narrow isthmus which connected the Peloponnesus 
with the mainland of Greece, on a slightly raised 
terrace, sloping up from the low-lying plain to a 
bold rock, the Acrocorinthus , which rises abruptly 
on the south side of the city to the height of 
over 1800 ft. above sea-level. Thus the city was 
easy of access from both east and west, anti 
at the samo time possessed of great military im¬ 
portance, on account of its powerful citadel. Its 
strength was increased by its fortifications, which 
not merely surrounded the city, but also connected 
it by the ‘ Long Walls’ with its harbour Leclueum 
on the western sea, about 11* miles (12 stadia) 
distant. Its situation enabled it to command all 
land communication between central Greece and 
the Peloponnesus. Along the southern edge of the 
isthmus stretches a ridge called Oneion from E. to 
W. ; and the Acrocorinthus, which from the north 
seems to be an isolated rock, is really a spur of 
Oneion, though separated from the ridge by a deep 
cleft or ravine. Tnis ridge makes communication 
with the Peloponnesus diflicult, leaving only three 
paths—one along the western sea (Corinthian Gulf), 
commanded by Leclueum and the Long Walls, one 
close under the walls of Corinth, and one along the 
eastern sea (Saronic Gulf), commanded by the 
other harbour of Corinth named Cenchrem (Ac 18 18 , 
Ro 16 1 ), about miles (70 stadia) distant from the 
city. The Acrocorinthus commands a wonderful 
view over both seas, on the E. the Saronic Gulf, 
and on the W. the Corinthian,* and over the low 
lands bordering the two seas, up to the mountains 
both in the Peloponnesus and in central Greece ; the 
acropolis of Athens, Mount Parnassus, and many 
other famous points are clearly visible. 

Through its two harbours C. bestrode the 
isthmus, with one foot planted on each sea; and 
hence it is called ‘ two-sea’d Corinth’ ( bimaris 
Corinthi masnia , Horace, Od. i. 7); and Philip IV. of 
Macedon called it one of the * fetters of Greece ’; 
the other two being Chalcis in Eubrea and Deme- 
trias in Thessaly. Hut the territory belonging to 
the city was confined and unproductive (except the 
fertile though narrow strip of soil extending along 
the Corinthian Gulf towards Sicyon); tho low 
ground of tho Tsthnms was poor and stony; and 
Oneion was mere rock. Hence the population was 
at once tempted by two quiet seas, and compelled 
by the churlish land, to turn to maritime enter¬ 
prise ; and there lay tho greatness of C. so long as 
Greece was free. Only when Greece was enslaved 
did C. become one of the fetters of the country. 

It was customary in ancient times to haul ships 
| across the low and narrow Isthmus by a made route, 
called Diolkos ( 81o\kos ), between the W. and the E. 
sea. Owing to tho dread entertained by ancient 
sailors for the voyage round the southern capes of 
the Peloponnesus (especially Malea), as well as to 
the saving of time effected on the voyage from Italy 
to the Asian coast by the Corinthian route, many 
smaller ships wore thus carried bodily across the 
Isthmus ; though the larger ships (such as that in 
which St. Paul sailed, Ac 27 0,37 ) could never have 
boon treated in that way. Many travellers along 
tho great route from Italy to the East came to 
Lechamm in one shin, and sailed east in another 
from Cenchrem, while tho merchandise of largo 
ships must have been transhipped; and thus 
Corinth was thronged with travellers. Under Nero 
an attempt was made about a.d. 66-G7 to cut a 
ship-canat across the Isthmus (after several earlier 
schemes had been frustrated as an impious inter¬ 
ference with tho divine will); and traces of the 
works were observable before the present ship- 

* A bold hill, projecting a little distance on the west of the 
Acrocorinthus, seriously interferes with the view on that side ; 
Leake call* it ‘ the eyesore of Corinth.' 


canal was made.* The canal was intended to be 
some distance north of tho two harbours, and 
would have damaged their prosperity. In sueh a 
city any new movement of thought originating in 
the East was certain to become Known rapidly, in 
the frequent intercourse that was maintained be¬ 
tween Rome and the East. Moreover. Christians 
travelling for various reasons were often likely to 
pass through C. ; and hence St. Paul calls Gains of 
Corinth ‘my host and of the whole Church’ 
(Ro 16 23 ). In the end of the 1st cent. Clement, 
writing to tho Church at C., alludes several times 
(§ 1, § 10, § 35), to the frequent occasion which the 
people had to show hospitality to travellers. 

In this situation C. had generally been tho lead¬ 
ing commercial city of Greece. Historical reasons, 
indeed, occasionally endangered its trading supre¬ 
macy for a time; sometimes the energy of the 
Athenians, or of some other rivals, challenged it; 
and at last tho Romans destroyed the city in B.C. 
140. But the favourable situation which had made 
it the originator in Greek history of great fleets 
and of commercial enterprise on a large scale, and 
enabled it to become the mother-city of many 
colonies in the central and western parts of the 
Mediterranean, could not allow it to remain a ruin 
and a mere historical memory. For a time, indeed, 
Delos succeeded to its commercial supremacy, and 
Sicyon to its presidency at the Isthmian Games; 
but in B.C. 46 it was retounded by Julius Ccesar as 
a Rom. colony, under the imme Colonia Laus Julia 
Corinthus . Hence a considerable proportion of the 
small number of names in NT connected with C. 
are Roman: Crispus, Titius Justus (Ac 18 7 * 8 ), 
Lucius, Tertius, Gaius, Quartus (Ro lO* 1 '^), Por- 
tunatus, Achaicus (1 Co 16 17 ). Since Greece was 
revived as an independent country in modern 
times, the claim of C. to be the sitj- of tho capital, 
though mentioned, has been alwayejected, partly 
through the surpassing historical' memories that 
cluster round Athens, and partly trough tho fact 
that C. is subject to earthquakes., 

The oration of Dion Chrysostom, delivered in 
C. in the early part of the 2nd cent. {Or. 37), gives 
a lively idea or the prosperity of C.; he describes 
it as tho most prominent and the richest city of 
Greece (vol. ii. p. 120, ed. Reiske), and alludes to 
its library, but enlarges chiefly on the historical 
and mythological associations. Half a century 
later Aelius Aristides in an oration * to Poseidon,’ 
delivered at C. in connexion with the Isthmian 
Gaines, also draws a picture of tho city, enlarging 
more on the educated and literary spirit manifested 
there. About the same period Pausanias de¬ 
scribes its history and monuments and public 
buildings (ii. c. 1-4): the old temple of Aphrodite, 
oil the top of the Acrocorinthus; the sacred 
fountain Peirene on its side, close under the 
summit; below this tho Sisypheum ; in the low r er 
city the Agora, with its temples and statues, and 
so on. The coinage of the Rom. colony proves, by 
tho numerous types taken from old Corinthian 
history and mythology, the pride which was felt 
by the Roman C. in the ancient memories of the 
city; and at once illustrates and confirms the 
testimony of Dion and Aristides. This feeling in 
the colony must be taken into account in estimat¬ 
ing its character when St. Paul visited it; and 
the subject is admirably treated by Imhoof-Blumer 
and Gardner in their Numismatic Commentary on 
Pausanias (see Journal of Hellenic Studies, vi. 
1885, pp. 59-77). It must, how r ever, be remembered 
that the colonial coins used by them are generally 
later than the time of St. Paul, and that this feel- 

* These traces, which have been entirely obliterated by the 
modern canal, are described, and a map given showing the line 
intended to be followed by Nero's canal, in Bulletin de Corre * 
ttpond. Helltnique , viii. (1884) p. 228 f. 
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iiig grew stronger in the 2nd cent, as the Rom. 
blood and spirit died out on a foreign and uncon¬ 
genial soil. The circumference of the lower city 
was 40 stadia, and the circumference of the fortifi¬ 
cations, including in their circuit the Acrocorinthus, 
was 85 stadia (about 10 miles), as Pausanias and 
Strabo agree. Only scanty and unimpressive re¬ 
mains of ancient buildings now remain. 

The population of such a colony as C. would 
consist (1) of the descendants of the Rom. coloni , 
established there in n.c. 40, who would on the 
whole constitute a sort of local aristocracy ; (2) of 
many resident ‘ Romans ’ who came for commercial 
reasons, in addition to a few resident officials of 
the government; (3) of a large Greek population, 
who ranked as incolce ; (4) of many other resident 
strangers of various nationalities, attracted to C. 
for various reasons, amid the busy intercourse that 
characterized the Rom. world. The Rom. colonial 
blood had not yet had time to melt into the Greek 
stock, as it probably did in the cent, or two follow¬ 
ing St. Paul's visit. Among the resident strangers 
it is clear that a considerable colony of Jews 
existed at C., where they had a synagogue (Ac 18 4 ); 
and in such a commercial centre a Jewish settle¬ 
ment was a matter of course. Among the Corin¬ 
thian Jews a certain number of converts, including 
some of the most prominent persons, joined St. 
Paul (Ac 18 4, H , lto 16’ 1 , 1 Co IP); and this was, 
doubtless, one of the reasons why the feeling 
against St. Paul was so strong in the city, leading 
even to a plot against his life (Ac 20 a ). It is clear, 
however, both from Ac and from the two letters of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, that the Church con¬ 
sisted chiefly of non-Jews (see osp. 1 Co 12 s ). Rut 
the presence in the Church of some influential 
Jews, and probably of a considerable number of 
Gentiles who had previously been brought under 
the intiuence of the synagogue (such as • Titus 
Justus, Ac 18 7 ), constituted an element always 
likely to cause that strong Judaizing tendency 
which is revealed in St. Paul's letters. 

St. Paul visited C. at first without any definite 
intention of making it a great centre of his work 
(Ac IS 1 ). He was still under the impression that 
liis call to Macedonia (Ac 1(P* 10 ) was operative; 
and he was eager to return to Macedonia, and 
specially to Thessalonica (1 Th 2 17 * 18 ), but was pre¬ 
vented by various circumstances and impediments 
(which he sums up in the expression ‘ Satan hindered 
us’). It would appear from the narrative of Ac 
17 1 *, 18 5f - that in Athens, and at first in C., St. Paul 
was still strongly possessed with the Macedonian 
scheme, and was only delaying his return thither 
until the difficulties were cleared away. Rut a 
special revelation (Ac 18 9 - 10 ) altered his plans, when 
in a night-vision the Lord directed him to speak 
freely and boldly in C., ‘ for I have much people in 
this city.’ St. Paul regarded this as releasing him 
from the Macedonian duty, and now directed his 
work entirely towards the new sphere, in which he 
remained altogether for a year and six months. 
It is not stated what period had elapsed between 
his arrival and this revelation ; but, in all prob¬ 
ability, no very long time intervened. It is at 
least clear that the new governor Junius Gallio 
arrived after the revelation, and during the second 
period of work, which was directed towards the 
new Achaian sphere. Rut evidently even during 
the first period St. Paul had been encouraged by 
considerable success in C. In the Jewish synagogue, 
indeed, he had met with strong opposition, and 
had already found himself obliged to break off his 
connexion definitely with his own nation, and to 
o unto the Gentiles (Ac 18°) from henceforth ( i.e . 
uring the rest of his stay in C.). Rut even among 
the Jews, Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, 
believed with all his house; while among the 
VOL. i.— 


general population of C. many were baptized (Ac 
18 8 ). None of the baptisms in C. were performed 
by St. Paul himself, except those of Crispus and of 
Gaius, and of the household of Stephanas (1 Co l 14,10 ). 
It is not certain whether this abstention from 
personally baptizing was something peculiar in the 
special case of C., or was commonly practised by 
St. Paul ; but the other apostles seem to have 
often left the work of baptizing to ministers and 
subordinates (Ac 10 48 13 6 ) ; and St. Paul probably 
did the same. The three exceptions mentioned by 
him are noteworthy ; the circumstances show why 
St. Paul was likely to attach special importance 
to them; Stephanas was ‘the first-fruits of 
Achaia’ (1 Co 16 J3 ); Gaius was his host on his 
later visit (Ro 16 2a ), and therefore probably a 
specially beloved friend ; Crispus, the ruler of the 
synagogue, was a convert of uncommon importance. 

About five or six weeks, perhaps, after St. 
Paul’s arrival at C., he w as rejoined by Silas and 
Timothy, returning from Macedonia. lie had left 
them at Rercea, and they had joined him prob¬ 
ably in Athens, and been immediately sent away 
on a mission to Thessalonica (1 Th 3 1 , Ac 17 10 18®) 
and probably also to Philippi.* The fact that 
'timothy alone is quoted as authority for news 
from Thessalonica (1 Th 3“), and as messenger to 
Thessalonica, shows that Silas had been sent to 
some other city of Macedonia(doubtless to Philippi). 
Immediately on receipt of Timothy’s news St. Paul 
wrote his First Ep. to the Thess. (1 Th 3 6 ) from C. 
The date of the second is not so clearly lixed ; but 
it also was probably composed in the early part 
of the Corinthian work, immediately on receipt 
of news about the reception of the lirst letter in 
Thessalonica. 

During St. Paul’s residence in C., Gallio came to 
govern Achaia as proconsul of praetorian rank. 
There is no evidence, except what can be derived 
from the life of St. Paul, to fix the year in which 
Gallio administered the province; but he may 
probably have come during the summer of A.D. 
52, though some authorities fix the date differently 
(53, Renan, Lightfoot; see Gat.LIO). During his 
administration, the Jews—angry at the defection of 
at least one leading compatriot, at the manner in 
which St. Paul hod turned away from them with a 
very exasperating gesture, ancl at the institution 
of a rival meeting-house next dour to the syna¬ 
gogue, in the house of Titius Justus, a Roman, and 
a ‘ God-fearing proselyte’ (Ac 18 8 ’ 8 )—brought an 
accusation against St. Paul before the proconsul. 
In order that such an accusation might be admitted 
for trial, the Jews must have tried to give to it a 
colouring of offence against Roman law, for the 
Jews still possessed the right to try among them¬ 
selves in their own way any offence against purely 
Jewish religious observance. Rut the attempt to 
give colour to a charge which was essentially 
religious did not deceive Gallio; he refused to 
admit the case to trial, and ( drave them from the 
judgment-seat.’ Ilis action was highly important; 
it amounted to an authoritative decision that St. 
Paul’s preaching could not be construed as an 
offence against Rom. law, and that, if there was 
anything w r rong in it, tho wrong was only in 
respect of Jewish law, and therefore should come 
before a Jewish court, and could not be admitted 
before the proconsular court. This decision by an 
official of such rank formed a precedent which 
might he appealed to in later trials ; and it is not 
too much to say that it had practically the force of 
a declaration of freedom to preach in the province. 
According to our view, this incident had a marked 
effect in directing St. Paul’s attention to the pro¬ 
tection which the Roman state might give him 

* We see that Philippi was in frequent communication with St 
Paul (Ph 41W ). 
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against the Jews. Hitherto his position ho-d been 
so humble that his relation to the state had prob¬ 
ably not entered consciously into his mind, or 
formed any part of his calculations ; but the de¬ 
cision of the lirst Roman imperial official before 
whom ho had been accused (combined with the 
favourable memory of the other high imperial 
official, Sergius Paulus, with whom he had come 
in contact), was calculated to make a strong im¬ 
pression on his mind. 

When St. Paul ceased to preach in the syna¬ 
gogue, he began to use the house of Titius Justus, 
a ‘God-fearing proselyte’ (evidently Roman from 
his name), as a centre for teaching. In the follow¬ 
ing months he was evidently understood by the 
Corinthian population to be one of those lecturers 
on philosophy and morals, so common in the Greek 
world, who often travelled, and settled in new 
cities where there seemed a good opening for a 
teacher ; and scornful remarks were made contrast¬ 
ing the high fees charged by teachers of estab¬ 
lished reputation with the gratis lectures of this 
new aspirant, and an impression was common that 
St. Paul (like other beginners in philosophy) was 
working to obtain a reputation and position such 
as would justify him, after a time, in beginning to 
charge fees, and make a livelihood by his brains 
instead of by his hands. The ell'cct produced on 
St. Paul by these remarks is shown in 1 Co. 

As was the case in most other cities, the Greek 
populace of C. disliked the Jews ; and the marked 
reprimand administered to the latter by Gallio, in 
refusing to entertain the case against St. Paul, 
seems to have been popular in the city (Ac 18 17 ). 
The Greeks took and beat Sosthenes, the ruler of the 
synagogue (who had apparently succeeded Crispus 
when the latter became a Christian) ; # and Gallio 
took no notice of an act which he may probably 
have considered as a piece of rough justice, and 
also as a mark of popular approval (which was 
always grateful to a Rom. official). At this time 
there can be no doubt that in tho popular mind 
Christianity was looked on merely as an obscure 
variety of Judaism. 

In C. at his lirst arrival St. Paul became 
acquainted with two persons who played an im¬ 
portant part in subsequent events; these were 
Priscilla and Aquila (to follow tho noteworthy 
order observed by St. Luke, Ac 18 18 - 26 ,fand by St. 
Paul himself, Ro 1(P, 2 Ti 4 19 ). Aquila, a Jew of 
the province Pontus, had left Rome in consequence 
of Claudius’ edict (perhaps issued in the latter part 
of A.D. 50) and the commercial advantages of C. 
attracted him thither. St. Paul resided in their 
house during his long stay in C. ; and they accom¬ 
panied him to Ephesus, where they were still resid¬ 
ing when he came thither after visiting Pal., Syrian 
Antioch, and the Galatian churches. Priscilla 
bears a good Rom. name, and was probably a lady 
of good family (which would explain why she is so 
often mentioned before her husnand); and Aquila 
doubtless had acquired a wide knowledge of tho 
Rom. world during his life ; and they would there¬ 
fore be well suited to suggest to St. Paul the 
central importance of Rome in the development of 
the Church, and form a medium of communication 
with the great city. We may fairly associate with 
this friendship tho maturing of St. Paul’s plan 
for evangelizing Rome and the West, which we 
find already fully arranged a little later (Ac 19 21 , 
* So In AV ; but in RV it seems to be implied that the Jews 
beat Sosthenes (implying that he was a Christian, as cither he 
or another Sosthenes afterwards was, 1 Co H), but it seems in¬ 
conceivable that Gallio should have permitted such an act on 
the part of those whom he hud Just snubbed so emphatically, 
f So in RV ; but AV has the wrong order in 18-6. 
t The dates assigned vary. Orosius names 49 as the year; 
and it has been contended that his dates at this period are all 
uniformly one year too early (Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller , 
pp. C8, 264). Lightfoot gives the date 62, Renan 61, Lewin 62. 


Ro 15 21 ). In this respect, also, the Corinthian 
residence was an epoch in St. Paul’s conception of 
the development of the Church in the Rom. world. 

In C. the development of the Church might be 
expected to move rapidly. East and West met 
there, where Rom. colonists, Greek residents, and 
Jewish settlers all dwelt; and thought progressed 
in the contact of race with race. Rut rapid de¬ 
velopment always implies dissension and conflict 
of opinions; and hence we lind the existence of 
warring factions mentioned far more emphatically 
in C. than in any other Church ; some were of 
Paul (the founder), some of A polios (Paul’s 
eloquent successor), some of Cephas ( i.e . the 
Judaizing party), some of Christ (presumably per¬ 
sons who claimed to bo above mere apostolic 
partisanship), as we read in 1 Co l 12 . Of these 
parties it is perhaps a permissible conjecture that 
the Rom. colonists, anu the freedmen who natur¬ 
ally agreed with them, formed the bulk of the first, 
while the Greek residents had been more attracted 
by the Alexandrian philosophy, and perhaps the 
mysticism of A polios; the Jews and some proselytes 
would comprise the Judaizing adherents of Cephas. 
St. Paul, when lie came to 0., seems to have been 
moved by the want of success that had attended 
his very philosophic style of address in Athens; 
and he deliberately adopted a specially simple 
style of address. As he says (1 Co 2 1,2 , cf. Ac 18 B ), 
lie came not with oratorical power or philosophic 
subtlety, expounding tho mysterious nature of 
God ; he did not declare to the Corinthians, as he 
had done to the Athenian audience, 1 the Divine 
Nature’ (Ac IT* 1 ’™); he determined not to know 
anything among his hearers at C. save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. To the Greeks, who 
sought after philosophy, such preaching must have 
seemed uneducated and unintellectual (1 Co l 22, ; 

and we might conjecture that, as a rule, they 
would prefer tho message as delivered by Apollos. 
Rut there is no evidence to confirm this conjecture ; 
and in the only slight description of Apollos’ 
preaching in Achaia, ho is said to have been 
specially successful among the Jews (Ac 18 28 ). It 
seems, therefore, not possible to feel any confidence 
in the details of an hypothesis connecting the 
parties in the Church with the nationalities that 
were mingled in the population of C., though we 
admit the strong probability that the variety of 
races contributed to cause the variety of parties, 
and that there would be a tendency for each race 
to become concentrated in one party. 

The preceding paragraphs show that we are 
justified in attaching great importance to St. 
Haul's stay in C., as constituting an epoch in his 
preaching, in his plans, and in his conscious 
attitude towards the Rom. government, and also 
as resulting in the formation of a new Church in 
tho track of ready communication alike with the 
East and with Italy. As to the constitution of 
this new Church, it is evident that a very consider¬ 
able congregation had been formed in C. within a 
few years after St. Paul first entered it, and some 
of the converts were men of position; on the 
whole, however, he declares that there were among 
them not many that were deeply educated in 
philosophy, not many possessing official dignity 
and power, not many of aristocratic birth (1 Co l 26 ) ; 
the bulk of the Church was humble, but these 
words (‘ not many ’) may fairly be taken as imply¬ 
ing that there were in it some few members of 
higher position. 

St. Paul seems to have departed from C. for the 
purpose of celebrating the feast at Jems. (Ac 18 22 , 
where RV omits the words intimating his intention 
—but probably they are original); we cannot 
doubt that this was the Passover, which fixes his 
departure to early spring, and his arrival in C. to 
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autumn, acc. to our view Sept. 51-March 53 (52- 
54 many scholars, 48-50 Harnack). Perhaps liis 
vow, in accordance with which he cut his hair 
in Cenchrca 1 , when on the point of going on board 
the ship, was completed and discharged at the 
Passover in Jerusalem. Doubtless, he performed 
the voyage on a ship whoso special purpose was to 
carry pilgrims to Jerus. for the feast from A chain 
and Asia. In 20 3 he probably again thought of 
performing the voyage on such a ship, and found 
that the Jews were too incensed against him to 
make the voyage safe. 

The subsequent history of the Corinthian Church 
is lightly passed over by St. Luke. Apollos was 
sent over from Ephesus with a letter of recom¬ 
mendation to the brethren in Achaia (Ac 18 27 , 
2 Co 3 1 ),* and his influence in C. was powerful (Ac 
18“ 7,28 , 1 Co l 1 -). It is generally admitted that St. 
Paul, during the early part of his stay in Ephesus, 
sent to C. a letter which has not been preserved 
(1 Co 5 y ); and it may be regarded as highly prob¬ 
able that this is not the only one of his letteis 
that has perished. The view lias also been strongly 
maintained that 8t. Paul paid a short visit to C. 
from Ephesus, and returned to Ephesus (2 Co 
12 14 13 1 ) ; but, more probably, such a short visit 
was paid later from Macedonia (see Drescher in 
SK , 1897, pp. 50 fF. In the latter part of St. 
Paul’s stay in Ephesus, however, the report that 
was brought to him from C. by envoys (l Co 
Hi 17,18 ) drew from him the letter which has been 
preserved, and is commonly cited as 1 Co. It 
seems probable that this letter was sent by the 
hands of Titus: at least it is certain that he was 
sent by St. Paul on a mission to C. about this 
time (2 Co 7 la - ib ); and St. Paul several times refers 
to the strong interest which Titus took in the 
Corinthians (2 Co 7 15 8 16 ). Timothy also was sent 
on a mission to C. from Ephesus (1 Co 4 17 ). When 
St. Paul left Ephesus and came to Macedonia, he 
met there Titus on his return from C. (probably at 
Philippi), after having been disappointed in the 
hope of iinding him at Troas. Evidently, Titus 
returned from C. by the land route or by a coast¬ 
ing vessel by way of Macedonia and Troas. On 
this report the second letter to C. was now dis¬ 
patched ; and Titus went on a second mission, 
accompanied this time by ‘ the brother whose 
praise in the gospel is spread through all the 
Churches ’ (identified by an early tradition, which 
may probably bo correct, as St. Luke). Timothy 
also returned by the land route from C., and met 
St. Paul in Macedonia (2 Co l 1 ). After spending 
some months in Macedonia, apparently in several 
cities (Ac 20 2 , 1 Co 16 5 , Ho 15 ly ), St. Paul entered 
Greece, where he spent three months, chiefly, 
no doubt, at C., during the winter of 5G-57 
(or 57-58 acc. to Lightfoot and many others). 
During the years 55-5(3 St. Paul had been much 
occupied with a scheme for a general contribution 
from his new Churches in the four provinces 
Achaia, Macedonia, Galatia, and Asia.t which was 
to be devoted to tho benelit of the poor Christians 
in Jerusalem. To this scheme St. Paul attached the 
utmost importance, as marking the solidarity of 
the new foundations with the original Church; 
and he pays a high compliment to the Corinthians 
for the readiness with which they had begun to 
respond to the call (2 Co 9 2 * 0 ). No envoy from C. 
is named among the delegates sent in charge of 

* In the passage of 2 Co 3, probably other Jews who came 
with letters of recommendation from Jerua. are referred to, as 
well as Apollos with his Ephesian recommendation. 

t St. Paul mentions the contribution of Macedonia and 
Achaia in Ro 1626, 2 Go 8 s -« 9 2 , of Galatia and Corinth, 1 Co 1G 1 . 
He has no occasion to allude to that of Asia; and he alludes to 
that of Galatia only perhaps as being the first and supplying 
the model. The Asian contribution is implied in Ac 20 4 , where 
the envoys who carried it to Jerus. are mentioned (cf. Ac 24*''). 


the money to Jerus. (Ac20 4 ); but it seems possible 
that the Corinthians asked either St. Paul himself 
or one of the envoys mentioned in 2 Co 8 18 ’ 22 to act 
as their stew ard. 

The development of the Church in C. between 
A.D. 53 and 57, and the kinds of difficulties that 
beset the early steps of this young congregation, 
are closely connected with the letters of St. Paul 
(which form our sole authority), and will be 
more appropriately treated under the heading of 
Corinthians, Epistles to the ; but we must 
here refer to the probable influence of the char¬ 
acter of society in the city on the Church. C. had 
always been a great seat of the worship of 
Aphrodite ; and that goddess retained in her seat 
on the Isthmus much of the abominable (and 
really non-Greek) character of the Asian and esp. 
Phoenician religion from which she sprang, par¬ 
ticularly the system of hicrodouloi who lived a life 
of vice as part of the religious ceremonial of the 
goddess, lienee the viciousness of C. was pro¬ 
verbial through the Roman world ; and we can 
realize how vile was tho society out of which tho 
Corinthian congregation arose, how’ hard it w'as for 
them to shake oil the influence of early and long 
association with vicious surroundings, how deep 
they were likely to sink in case of any lapse from 
religion. It is no wonder that St. Paul wrote 
(1 Co 5 10 ) that, if they were to cut themselves oil 
altogether from vicious persons, they ‘ must needs 
go out of tho world.’ 

Near C. was the scene of tho Isthmian Games, 
one of the four great athletic contests and festivals 
of Greece. These games were held at the shrine 
of Poseidon, a little way N.E. of the city, about 
the narrowest part of the Isthmus, and close to the 
shore of the Saronic Gulf. They were of the usual 
Greek style, including foot-races, chariot-races, 
boxing, etc., and the victor’s prize was a wreath of 
the foliage of the pine-trees, which grow abund¬ 
antly on the coast. It is usual to say that St. 
Paul borrows his imagery in such passages as 
1 Co 9 24 *- 6 from these games ; but games were uni¬ 
versal in all Greek or semi-Greek cities; and St. 
Paul, who had lived long in such cities as Tarsus 
and Antioch, and had already visited many others, 
did not reejuire to visit the Isthmian Games in 
order to write that 4 they which run in a race run 
all, but one receiveth the prize,’or (hat 4 they do 
it to receive a corruptible crown. 1 Such allusions 
would he as luminous to the inhabitants of every 
other Greek city in tho Mediterranean lands as 
they w r ere to the Corinthians. 

Litkraturb.— Of general works on geography the best are 
Leake’s Mona , iii. 229-304, ami his J’eloponiu'ttiaca, 392 IT. ; 
Curtius, Peloponncsos , ii. 614 ff. ; Clark, Pcloponnegux , 42-61. 
The guide-books, especially Ikedeker, are good ; and the articles 
in works on Greek geography are in general excellent in regard 
to Greece proper (far superior to those on the cities of Asia). 
The works on the life of St. Paul by Conybeare and Ilowson, and 
a host of others, are, as a rule, very good in their treatment of 
Corinth. On tho coinage, besides Imhoof-BIumer and Gardner 
already quoted, see the works of Mionnet, Eckhel, and cata¬ 
logues like that of the British Museum. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

CORINTHIANS, FIRST EPISTLE TO THE.— 

1. Place of the Epistlo in Tradition. 

2. Transmission of tho Text. 

3. Internal Evidence and Genuineness. 

4. Recent Criticism. 

6. St. Paul’s earlier Relations with Corinth. 

6. The Place of the Epistle in Pauline Chronology. 

7. Condition of the Corinthian Church. 

8. Immediate Circumstances and Subjects of the Epistle. 

9. Analysis of the Epistle. 

H>. Importance of the Epistle (general). 

11. Doctrinal Importance. 

12. Tho Christian Life, individual and corporate, in the 

Epistle. 

13. Select Bibliography. 

1. The two companion Epistles to the Corin¬ 
thians have occupied from tho first an unchallenged 
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place among the acknowledged writings of St. 
Paul. These writings, as is well known, formed a 
recognized group, under the name of ‘ the Apostle,’ * 
before the date at which we have evidence of a 
complete NT Canon. The well-known response f 
of the Seillitan Martyrs (A.D. 180) at once includes 
and distinguishes the ‘ letters of Paul a just man ’ 
among the ‘books’ carried about by Christians. 
That a collection of Pauline letters existed at 
least as early as the reign of Trajan is a strong 
inference from the now generally accepted date of 
the Ignatian letters. - !: Whether or no the whole 
thirteen letters, already included in the Muratorian 
list, were part of this collection from (lie lirst 
cannot be discussed here ; but it is of special in¬ 
terest for our pu rpose to note that, although eventu¬ 
ally superseded by the modern 01 dor, traceable as far 
back as Origcn, a very ancient order of the thir¬ 
teen Epp., preserved in Can. Murat, and attested 
from other quarters, places the Epp. to Corinth at 
the head of the list. Zalin infeis that this order 
is the primitive one, and that tin* collection of 
Pauline Epp. was lirst made at Corinth.§ In any 
case, the recognition of our Epistle is coeval with 
the evidence for any collection of the apostle ; 
in fact it goes back beyond any clear evidence of 
the kind. The reference in Clement of Rome (xlvii. 
1) is, unlike, most of the early references to NT 
books, a formal appeal to our letter. Echoes of 
the Ep. nre too numerous to be quoted here (a 
fairly full collection is in Charters Canonieity, p. 
222 IT.); they occur in Clement of Rome (seven), 
Ignatius (nine), Potyearp (three, or with the 
Martyrdom, four), Justin (at least five) [llermas, 
Sim. v. vii. 2, is doubtful, and the same may be said 
of Didachc x. fiapbv 6.06 .], and others. Prom the 
citations in Hipnolytus we know that the Ophites 
knew our Ep.; tlm same is true of Basilides as well 
as of the later Gnostics. It is unnecessary to set 
out in detail (he evidence for an undisputed fact 
(see below, $ 4). 

2. The Epistle has been transmitted in the 
Peshitta, Old Eat., Copt., and other oldest versions 
of NT f as well as in the principal Or. MSS. 

Of the latter, the Epistle is contained entire in nUADp™* 
(1418 22 ‘nianu alia nntiqun’), E (copy of 1>), L. FG contain all 
but < 37 14 o all except 7‘^-0^ j:iM6-io, p a n except 7> r >-i7 
l-l'-M-™. Fragments are contained in F“, II (ef. Robinson, 
Euthaliana, 60f.), K (considerable), M,Q,S, 3. Of the cursives, 
it may mitllce to refer to 07"*, 6, 47, 87 as of special interest. 

The Old Fat. of our Epistle is transmitted intheLat. VS of the 
Or.-Latin MSS DK (d e ; on f and g see Gregory, Prolegomena, 
p. 009, and Sanday-Headlam, Romans, pp. fxvi fif.), and in x,, 
a 0th cent. MS at Oxford ; fragments only in m and r. 

The Epistle then comes down to us with every 
possible external attestation of genuineness, and 
its integrity (see on 2 Co, £ 8) is equally free from 
suspicion. 

3. But external attestation is hardly enough to 
determine the authorship of a hook in the face of 
internal evidence. Whnt then does the Epistle 
tell us of its authorship? We may remark 
generally that no NT writing hears a more con¬ 
vincing stamp of originality than this letter; it is 
clearly the rcllcx of a great and markedly indi¬ 
vidual personality. Manifold as are its contents, 
its several parts hang naturally together, and are 
strongly homogeneous in treatment and ^style. 
Moreover, as we shall see presently, the Ep., read 
in conjunction with our other sources of know- 
ledge, yields a definitely realizable historical 
situation, without a particle of evidence to sug¬ 
gest that it stands to those sources in a secondary 
relation. Until quite modern times, and except 

* Zfthn, Gesch. <1. NT Kanons, i. 208, n. 2. 

f Zahn, II. il. 090, i. 82. 8firm. 

i The question will he found discussed under Canon, Paul : 
cf. Sunday, BL p. 803 ff. ' 

11. 836 ff. But see Clemen, Einheitliehkeit dor PB, 11,178. 


within a limited area, this has not been questioned. 
Our Ep., with 2 Co, Ro, and Gal, have, as is well 
known, formed the unimpeaclicd and unassailable 
nucleus of admitted Pauline writings, and have 
furnished to criticism the standard by which the 
claims of all other supposed Pauline literature 
have been estimated. This was conspicuously the 
case in the period of the Tubingen school. With 
the exception of the free-lance Bruno Bauer, 
whose isolated attack is recorded rather as a 
literary curiosity than as a contribution to histori¬ 
cal criticism, the four Epp. were allowed on all 
sides, even by the most radical criticism, to be the 
genuine work of St. Paul. This was characteristic 
of the genuine psychological insight which, in 
spite of admitted extravagances of subjective 
criticism, marks the work of E. C. Baur and his 
ablest followers. 

4. Of late years, however, the genuineness of 
the four ‘ Pauline homologumena ’ has been called 
in question by a somewhat more imposing body of 
opinion.* On the one hand, a somewhat numerous 
hand of Dutch writers (Lorn an, Q uarsf ion rs Paulmae 
in Th. T. 18S2-1886; Pierson and Naber, Veri- 
similia t 1886; Van Manen in Jahrbh. f. Prot. 
Thcol. 1883-1887, and others) have, by subjective 
criticism of the wildest kind, endeavoured to dis¬ 
solve the personality of St. Paul and of Jesus 
Christ, and resolve the teaching of the Epp. into 
the product of vague and arbitrarily-assumed 
movements of Jewish religious thought. Kuenen, 
Scholten, and others have thought the arguments 
by which these views are supported worthy of 
refutation, but any detailed notice of extrava¬ 
gances, tending only to bring rational historical 
criticism into discredit, would be out of place in an 
article like the present. The same must be said of 
a somewhat less fanciful critic, Rudolf Stock, 
professor at Bern, who published (Berlin, 1888) 
J)cr Galnterbrief nach seiner Eehtheit untcrsucht. 
His arguments reach our Ep. through that to the 
Galatians. The latter is condemned, partly on 
the ground of its discrepancies witli Ac (exactly 
reversing the argument of Baur and his followers, 
Stock allows Ac a relative superiority as a source), 
partly on that of its literary dependence upon 
Ro, and 1 and 2 Co. Extending the method to the 
latter, Steck f iinds in our Epistles signs of de¬ 
pendence on Ro (e.fj. the A ylypavrai of 1 Co 4 (t 
refers to Ro 12 s !), while the latter in turn pre¬ 
supposes the Gospels, and such post-Christian 
Apocr. as 2 Els and the Assumption of Moses. 
Accordingly, all the ‘ Pauline homologumena ’ fall 
to the ground. Our Ep. in particular is dependent 
upon the synoptic Gospels, especially on Lk, as 
appears from the accounts of the East Supper (1 Co 
11) and of the post-Resurrection appearances of 
Christ (1 Co 15). Stock appears to have gained a 
convert in J. Eriedrich (Die Uncchtlicit ties Galatcr- 
Priefes , 1891). 

Tiio.se who wish to follow r the questions raised by 
Roman, Steck, and their adherents into further 
detail, may be referred to the works quoted in the 
previous notes. A general weakness of all the 
writers in question appears to he a defective 
appreciation of personality, carrying with it an 
inability to distinguish the spontaneous from tho 
artificial. In common with the representatives of 

* A careful account of the arguments of the Dutch hyper¬ 
critical school, and of Steck, is given by Knowling, The Witness 
of the Epintles, ch. iii.; cf. also Schmiedol in Iland-Kom.me.ntar, 
vol. li.; Zahn, Die Briefe des Paulas scit 60 Jahren ini Feucr der 
h ritik (in ZK W, 1880). Tho arguments of Volter ( Komposition 
der paul. H.-Briefe, 3890) reach a similar conclusion by a super- 
refined method of analysis. 

| Steck is answered by Uloel. Die jiinpste Kritik des Galater- 
hnefes, and Lindemann, Die Eehtheit der p. Jlauplbriefe ; for 
what specially refers to our Epistle see Knowling, pp. 190^207. 
The question has been debated from time to time, especially in 
the Prot. Kirchen-Zeitung. 
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every influential school of criticism, we regard the 
Paulino authorship of our Ep. as unimpeached and 
unimpeachable 1 . 

5. St. Paul first visited Corinth during liis first 
European mission (Ac IS 1 * 18 ). The circumstances 
have been stated under Corinth. In modification 
of the view there taken, if should be noted that at 
any rate the arrival of Timothy and Silas from 
Macedonia convinced him that Corinth was to be 
a great centre of work. He * became engrossed in 
the word ’ (avialxero r<f Xbyy, v. a ). The vision of 
vv .y. had reference rather to alarms arising on 
the spot (l Co 2 3 ) than to any remaining doubt as 
to his mission to the Corinthians. His earliest 
converts were made by his addresses in the syna¬ 
gogue, and comprised ‘ Jews and Creeks * (Ac 18 4 ). 
To the former class belonged Crispus; but the 
baptism of the household of Stephanas must have 
been his first conquest (1 Co 16 lfl ). S. and Gains 
were probably proselytes ( i.e. aefibpevoi). After the 
arrival of his companions, St. Paul, engrossed in 
preaching, entrusted the baptism of his converts to 
them (1 Co l 14 * 1({ ). St. Paul was the first to preach 
the gospel at Corinth. Hence he describes himself 
as the planter (1 Co 3 H ), the first builder (vv. 10 - 11 ), 
the father (4 K ’) of the ('or. Church. He laid, as 
its foundation, ‘Jesus Christ’ (3 11 ), teaching the 
significance of His death (2 a , 2 Co l ly 8 w ) and resur¬ 
rection (l Co 15 1 * 8 ), of the Eucharist (I0 ,w * ll‘- 3tr -), 
the fundamental principles of the Christian life 
(3 18 6 lr ’* ltf ), anti the hope beyond the grave (15 :a31 
l 8 , cf. 6 2 ). The composition of the Cor. Church 
was mainly Gentile, but not without Jews (Ro Hr 1 , 
1 Co 7 18 IP J2 ,a ); and heathenish antecedents (12 ,J 
6 11 ) were the cause of most of the troubles of the 
community. The Christians of Corinth were of 
the lower ranks of life (l 20 ** 28 7 21 ), though there were 
marked differences of wealth among them (ll 21 ); 
Gaius and Erastus (Ro 16 23 ) may bo added to 
Crispus and Stephanas (above) as persons of higher 
social position. 

Of the numbers of the Cor. Church we cannot 
form any safe conjecture. St. Paul preached at 
first in the house of Titius Justus (Ac 18 7 ) while 
residing with Aquila and Priscilla (v. 2 ). Later 
(1 Co 10 11 ') we hear of an iKKXrjala at the house of 
the latter, which probably implies that the 
Christians were no longer capable of being con¬ 
tained in any one house. In any case, the language 
of 1 Co 3, 4 suggests continued growth under other 
teachers after the departure of St. Paul himself. 
Chief among these was Apollos (Ac 18'- 7,28 ). The 
Acts hints at two lines of his activity at Corinth : 
edification of the believers (^j, and successful con¬ 
troversy with Jews ( 2M , the 7 cip here cannot fairly be 
held to restrict the scope of o-vvcftdXcTo to his success 
with the Jews). Eor both purposes his Alexandrian 
training was a high qualification. The contrast 
between his style of preaching and the severe 
simplicity of St. Paul was laid hold of by frivolous 
minds as a basis of party spirit ( infra , § 7). The 
date of Apollos* arrival at Corinth is uncertain, 
except that it precedes St. Paul’s arrival at 
Ephesus (Ac 19 1 ). To Ephesus, at some time 
during St. Paul’s rpieria there, Apollos returned. 
The remaining points in the history of the Church 
of Corinth enter into the situation out of which 
our Ep. arises. Before dealing with this, it is 
desirable to consider the dates. 

6. The chronology of St. Paul’s life has recently 
!>een the subject of renewed investigations, which 
have tended to disturb the scheme which, in its 
broad features, may be described as in possession 
of the field previous to 1893. Among the most 
important of recent discussions are those of Clemen 
(Chronol. cl. Paul. Briefe, 1893) and of Ramsay (St. 
Paul the Traveller , 1895, also in Expository May 
1896). A discussion of the questions raised will be 


found in articles Chronology of NT, and Fkstus. 
Hero it will suflice to state that the prevalent view, 
as represented (c.g.) by Wiescler, Lewin (Fasti S.) t 
and Lightfoot. (on Acts in Smith and Biblical 
Essays , p. 223), used the arrival of Ecstus in Pales¬ 
tine as the pivot date for the reconstruction of the 
period. It was argued, on grounds not to be 
entered on here (see Fkstus), that this pivot, 
though not absolutely rigid, yet oscillated only as 
between the years A.n. 60 and 61, and that of 
these two, the year 60 was the more probably 
correct. Subtracting, then, the two years of St. 
Paul’s imprisonment at Ciesarea, we obtained 58 as 
the year of his last journey from Corinth to Jeru¬ 
salem. As he left Corinth before the Passover 
(Ac 20®), the three months spent there carried us 
back to his arrival at Corinth in Nov. 57 (see 
Corinthians, Second Ei\ to, § 6). This, cor¬ 
responding as it does with the intention of winter¬ 
ing at Corinth expressed 1 Co 16 5 , made the spring 
of 57 the probable date of 1 Co. 

Moreover, if 37 was the earliest possible date for St. Paul’s 
escape from Damascus (2 Co 11^, Ac 9 20 , see Arktas), and 14 
years elapsed between this and the apostolic conference of Ac 
15, identified with that of Gal 2, the latter must have occurred 
about 51. Subtracting, then, from 67, the date of 1 Co, the 
three years (Ac 20 :{1 ) of his Ephesian ministry, we had 64 as tho 
date of St. Paul’s arrival at Ephesus (Ac 19 1 ), and three years 
remained for all the events of Ac ltt-18, or hardly eighteen"months 
for his movements before and after the year and a half claimed 
(Acl8G. i«) by his firbt sojourn at Corinth. And this residual 
space b f time was certainly none too large for the movements of 
the apostle which had to bo fitted into it. Now the argument 
of Ramsay, from the days of tho week which tho data of Ac 20 6ir - 
require, fn relation to the calendar of the year 67 (Expos. May 
1890, * A Fixed Date in the Life of St. Paul'), if accepted, pushes 
back our Epistles by a year. He insists on the absolute loose¬ 
ness, amounting to uselessness, of the pivot date referred to 
above (a question to be discussed under Fkstus), and, identi¬ 
fying the conference of Gal 2 with St. Paul’s famino visit 
(dated by him in 40) to Jerus. (Ac ll!W 12 un ), pushes back 
St. Paul’s conversion to tho year 32 (St. Paul the Traveller , 
ch. 14 and note). The latter dato is too early to satisfy 
the reference to Aristas in 2 Co 1132; while tho objec¬ 
tions to Ramsay’s identification of the conference of Gal 2 
seem overwhelming. But Galatians rather than our Ep. 
is the battle-ground of this controversy, which after all 
affects the absolute rather than the relative chronology of the 
Epp. to the Corinthians. It may sutlice for our purpose to 
remark that Ramsay’s 4 fixed dato ’ depends on the twofold 
assumption that St. Paul and his party left Philippi (Ac 20°) on 
the very morning after the last day of unleavened bread,—a mere 
natter of inference,—and that the night on which St. Paul 
preached at Troas was, as Meyer, etc., assume, a Sunday night, 
not (as Huckctt, Conyboare and Howson, etc.) a Saturday night, 
—a very dubious point in view of the Jewish phraseology used to 
denote the day. We do not think, therefore, that the accepted 
chronology has been shattered by Ramsay’s assault. That of 
Clemen proceeds on far more radical lines. Here again the 
battle-ground is ultimately tho Ep. to the Galatians. But we 
may sketch the outlines of Clemen s construction as bearing on 
our Epistle. Accepting CO as the date for Festus, and conse¬ 
quents 68 as that of St. Paul’s arrest, ho yet brings St. Paul to 
Jerusalem (Ac 29 - 2121 ) in 64, where the conference of Gal 2 is 
inserted ; between 54 and 68 the epostle is lost to our ken ; the 
rebuke of Cephas at Antioch and the Ep. to the Gal belong to 
this nebulous interval. The winter of 63-64 was spent at Cor., 
the previous summer in the evangelization of Ulyricum (Ro 16 1!( ), 
the winter 52-53 at Nieopolis (Tit 3 1 ’ 2 ) ; in the summer of 62 the 
apostle left Ephesus, where ho had been sinco the beginning of 
60. This is the period of our Epp. to the Corinthians, which 
may be conveniently renumbered as follows: A.n. 60, early 
spring, lsf tetb’r (that of 1 Co 59); later spring, 2nd letter ( = 1 Co); 
51, summer, Titus carries to Corinth tho 3rd letter (2 Co 9); 
then, after a revolt in the Cor. Church, and a painful visit of the 
apostle to Corinth, comes a \th (painful) letter ( = 2 Co 10-13 10 ); 
lastly, when St. Paul has already reached Macedonia, in the 
summer of 62, the 6 th letter ( —2 Co 1-8 18 130-end). (On tho 
above details compare art. 2 Corinthians, §§ 4(g) t 8.) The vision 
referred to in 2 (jo 12‘ 2 is that at the conversion, w r hich thus falls 
14 years before 61, i.e. in 37, two years after tho crucifixion 
(A.n. 35). 

To discuss this scheme in detail is out of place here. The 
present waiter, holding that the Pauline chapters of the Acts 
givo a trustworthy consecutive outline of the apostle’s life ; that 
Ac 15 is meant to describe the conference of Gal 2, and that tho 
hiatus left between A.n. 54 and 68, with tho dislocation of the 
sequence of events in Ac 2117-40 amounts to a failure of the 
entire scheme, is not predisposed in favour of the proposed re¬ 
adjustment of the chronology of our Epistles. In particular, 
that 1 Co comes at the beginning rather than at the end of the 
Ephesian ministry of St. Paul, is not only contrary to the Indi¬ 
cations of Ao l»b*l 20 1 , a consideration which would weigh 
lightly w1th Clemen, but is contrary to the spirit of 1 Oo 4^, and 
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especially 10. That Ifl 89 are anything but natural in the 
closing period of the Ephesian sojourn, is surely a desperate 
argument. 

The time has not arrived, then, to abandon the 
year 57, and the latter end of St. Paul’s three 
years’ ministry at Ephesus, as the date of l Co, 
unless, indeed, it be held (as Godet and others 
maintain, but without conclusive reasons) that it 
must have preceded 2 Co by at least a complete 
year (see 2 Corinthians, § 6). 

7. The history of the Cor. Church after the 
departure of Apollos for Ephesus is known to 
us solely from the two Epp. to the Corinthians. 
That communications passed from time to time 
between St. Paul and this Church is only what 
we might expect from our general knowledge of 
St. Paul’s life. In one letter, written not very 
long before 1 Co, he had had occasion to warn the 
Corinthians not to allow themselves to associate 
( awavafjLtypvffdai) with fornicators. This warning, 
in view of the conditions of the place (Corinth), 
does not indicate circumstances of special urgency 
there. Put we gather that there was a tendency 
in Corinth to treat the apostle’s command as 
impracticable in its severity (1 Co 5 1(,f *); the tone 
of public opinion in the Cor. Church was omin¬ 
ously low (cf. 1 Co G 1 -* 20 ); and when a case of 
exceptional repulsiveness occurred, it was treated 
by tne community with a tolerance amounting 
almost to levity (5 1 ’ 8 ). How St. Paul heard of 
this, of the litigious recourse to heathen tribunals 
(6 lf# ), and of other matters for blame (11 18 15 12 ), 
we do not know. Speaking broadly, these were 
all anxieties of a kind likely to occur, in a more 
or less acute form, in any community whose 
Christianity was recent, while the heathen in¬ 
stincts of its members were bred ill the bone 
and not to be overcome except by time. 

It was somewdiat diHorent with the trxWtara or 
dissensions which occupy the early chapters of 
the Epistle. Partly no doubt, and specially as 
regards the use of the names of St. Paul and 
Apollos as party watchwords, they are explicable 
by the frivolous and excitable temper of the 
people. The Epistle of Clement shows us that 
forty years later than St. Paul’s time, although 
the party watchwords of the year 57 have dis¬ 
appeared, the tendency to faction is still at work 
(§§ l» 47, etc.). In communities of this kind, as 
Henan observes (St. J'auf, p. .‘173 f.), ‘divisions, 
parties, are a social necessity ; life would seem dull 
without them.’ ‘The talent of Apollos turned all 
their heads.’ The contrast between the Alex¬ 
andrian methods of Apollos and the simpler 
spiritual preaching of St. Paul, would, in fact, 
furnish this tendency with an irresistible tempta¬ 
tion. But in Corinth w T e are in the presence of 
a more serious and far - reaching phenomenon. 
Apart from the question of the personal presence 
there at any time of one of the older apostles 
(see below), it is clear from the data of our Ep., 
combined with those of 2 Co (§ 4 [e] there), that 
Corinth was the scene of an anti-Pauline mission 
identical in its source and aims, though naturally 
differing in tactics, with that which troubled the 
Churches of Galatia. At Corinth the demand for 
circumcision would appear to have been dropped 
or held back ; the point of attack was the apostolic 
mission of St. Paul (1 Co 9 lf *), whose conduct and 
position had become the object of suspicious criti¬ 
cism (dvaKplvnv, 1 Co 4 3 9 3 etc.). The Judaic 
movement against St. Paul is probably respon¬ 
sible for the two watchwords iyCo St K^a* ty A St 
Xpia-ToO. This is clearly the case with the former 
(cf. Hort, Jndaistic Christianity , p. 96 f.). ’Eyw 
St K 7)4>aL must have been, in the first instance, the 
utterance of a person who knew St. Peter by his 
Pal. name. Such persons must have found their 


w r ay to Corinth, and attached to themselves par¬ 
tisans, whether Gentile or Jewish, who were im¬ 
pressed by the prior claim of St. Peter to apostolic 
rank, or perhaps repelled by tho lengths to wdiich 
emancipation from Jewish prejudices had carried 
some or the Christians at Corinth (1 Co 8 ,f> ). It 
does not follow that, in order to say tyu St K?;</>a, it 
was necessary to be a personal pupil of St. l’eter. 
The name of Cephas must have become a house¬ 
hold word in every Church visited by the Pal. 
propagandists ; there is nothing in l Co l 12 , even 
combined with 9°, to justify us in inferring, as a 
2nd cent, bishop of Corinth inferred (l)ionys. 
ap. Euseb. HE ii. 25), that St. Peter had actually 
visited Corinth and shared with St. Paul the claim 
to rank as founder of the Church there. St. Paul’s 
silence would in that case suggest a more painful 
relation between himself and the partisans of 
Cephas than we need otherwise assume. He 
blames the partisans of Cephas indeed, but neither 
more nor less than he blames those of Apollos and 
of himself; there is nothing to suggest any special 
hostility between St. Paul and any one of the 
three. This would equally apply to the fourth 
party, whose watchword was £y<x St Xpi<rroG f had 
wo only our present Ep. to go by. But on them 
the second Ep. throws a peculiar light, which 
reduces tho other throe parties to a comparatively 
unimportant rank. It is true that the Cephas- 
party must have been under tho influence of the 
Judaizing propaganda; but tho second Ep. show's 
that it is not among them (cf. 1 Co 3 22 ) that we 
are to look for its extreme and dangerous par¬ 
tisans. 

In considering the ‘Christ-party,’ it will ho needleHS to discuss 
the endless suggestions that have been made apart from the 
light derived from 2 Co. That iyii> Xpio-roZ were the words 
of St. Paul himself, or of Christians who formed a party against 
party spirit, etc., are views for which tho reader must consult 
the Commentaries (see also llabigor, Krit. Ltntersnrhuiujen iiber 
den Inhalt der beiden liriefe an die Kor. (remeinde , etc., 1880. 
Itabiger denies the existence of a Christ-party), (^uito certainly 
there were men in Corinth who put forward the name of Christ 
as a party watchword, as others put forward that of Cephas, 
Apollos, or St. Paul. It is instructive to note tho absolute 
contrast, between the vutii &i Xpnrrov of ii 23 (cf. ID 23 eto.), where 
the apostle asserts r® Xpia-rou as true of all, and the iyeZ &i 
Xpta-rov of l 12 where he stamps its falsehood (v. 13 ‘is Christ 
portioned olT ’ to any) as the exclusive claim of some. 

Them were, then, those at Corinth wbo falsely 
claimed a monopoly of Christ, and the renewed 
repudiation of this claim in 2 Co 10 7 lets in a 
flood of light upon their position. The claim 
stands in the closest connexion with the dispar¬ 
agement of St. Banl’s apostolic rank. He bad 
not, like the 'Twelve, known Christ personally; 
w hile his witness of Christ, therefore, was second¬ 
hand, theirs w r as direct; they w r ero, and he was 
not, appointed to the apostolato by Christ Him¬ 
self. This contention was due in the first in¬ 
stance, no doubt, to newcomers at Corinth (2 Co 
ll 13,23 ), but appears to have imposed upon some 
native members of the Church (1 Co 1‘ 2 ^ao-ros 
vp.wv). This view of tho matter is clinched by 
St. Paul’s depreciation of a knowledge of Christ 
‘after the flesh’ (2 Co 5 1G ). By the timo the 
second Ep. was written, this agitation had grown 
to far more alarming dimensions than we can 
trace in our present letter (see Corinthians, 
Second Ep. to the, § 4 [«]). 

While fully recognizing the nature and import¬ 
ance of these ax^l 1 aTa > must not exaggerate 
their intensity by supposing that they constituted 
‘schisms’ in the modern sense of the word. 'They 
w ere dissensions within the society, not separately 
organized bodies. Our Ep. presupposes through¬ 
out a corporate life, impaired indeed, but not 
destined, by these dissensions, and the other 
burning questions which existed at Corinth seem 
to have had no party relation to the <rxl<rjuara— 
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in some cases they may have mitigated their 
intensity by causing cross-divisions. The attempt 
has indeed been made to connect each of the 
several evils touched upon in l Co with one or 
other of the parties (e.y. in the work of Riibiger 
mentioned above), but this entirely outruns the 
evidence, and assigns to the parties a too funda¬ 
mental significance in the life of the Cor. Church. 
That the enlightened persons, who went too far 
in their emancipation from prejudice about dSu- 
\60vra t were not under Judaizing influence is no 
doubt pretty certain; but that Joes not connect 
them without more ado with the * party ’ of St. 
Paul or Anollos; that the tWs of 15“ embody 
a thoroughly Gr. prejudice does not prove that 
Apollos was their watchword. Nothing in the 
morbid exaltation of the gift of tongues (14) be¬ 
trays (even in the light of Ac ‘2 14 ll 18 ) the Petrine 
partisan. 

8. Tidings of the axi (T l JLaTa reached St. Paul for 
the first time through some persons described by 
him as ol XX6tj s (l 11 ). These were probably, by 
the analogy of St. Paul’s language elsewhere, 
slaves. Whether their mistress was a Christian, 
and where she lived, are uncertain points (Chloe). 
Stephanas, who had a household of his own (l 18 1G 18 ), 
can hardly have been one of ol XX^s. Stephanas 
and his companions must have reached St. Paul 
after Cldoe’s people; they to some extent allayed 
the disquieting impression which the news of the 
latter had produced (16 18 ). Whether they were 
the carriers of a letter from Corinth is not quite 
clear. Such a letter, in any case, reached the 
apostle about this time, lie begins to answer 
it in 7 1 ; its contents may be inferred to be un¬ 
connected with the matters dealt with in 1-6— 
even, probably, with the misunderstood injunc¬ 
tion of the apostle in 5 Hf \ The Corinthians con¬ 
sulted him about marriage and its problems (7), 
probably about eiSwXdQvra (8-10), about the veiling 
of women in public worship (1 l a, *)» and not im¬ 
probably about wvev/jLaTLKd ; the \oyla (16 u ’) was 
very likely another matter upon which they con¬ 
sulted St. Paul—probably in reply to some pre¬ 
vious indication or his wish that something should 
be done for the purpose. Before the receipt of 
the letter from Corinth, as it would seem, but 
after the arrival of Chloe’s people, St. Paul had 
instructed Timothy, whom he was employing for 
a mission to Macedonia (Ac 19 22 ), to proceed after¬ 
wards to Corinth and endeavour to restore dis¬ 
cipline (4 17 16 10, “). But the task required a strong 
man, and St. Paul is evidently anxious as to 
Timothy’s reception. And as an opportunity, 
probably the Cor. letter and the visit ol Stephanas 
and his party, offered itself, shortly after Timothy’s 
departure, for the dispatch of a letter, the apostle 
penned the Epistle before us. After a preamble of 
guarded but sincere general commendation (l 4 ' 9 ), 
he deals (1 10 -G) with the more urgent matters for 
blame: the <rxl (r l uiaTa (1-4), the case of incest (5), 
litigation before heathen courts (6 1 ' 9 ), and immor¬ 
ality generally (6 9 ’ 20 ). lie then takes up the Cor. 
letter, and answers its inquiries about marriage 
in general (7 1 * 7 ), the duties of various classes in 
relation to marriage ( 8 ' 24 ), and specially the duty 
of the unmarried, or rather of the parents -of 
virgins, as regards the question of marrying ( 5B " 4 °). 
Then follows the dilficult question of the ei8u\6- 
0vra, which brings out the principle that privilege 
is to be exercised only subject to considerations of 
the higher expediency (8-10); to exercise it with¬ 
out regard to this, leads men to overstep its lawful 
limits (10 14 ’ 28 ). Next follows a series of matters re¬ 
lating to public worship (1 l a —14): first, the veiling 
of women (ll 2 ' 16 ); then the disorders connected 
with the Eucharist (ll 17 ' 34 ); then (12-14) the irvev- 
uoLTucd. The principle which emerges here is closely 


analogous to that which determines the discussion 
of the ddw\60vTa. Chapter 13 occupies the same 
place here as docs ch. 9 in the former subject; only 
the principle of forbearance from privilege enforced 
in 9 is here carried to the higher and deeper ground 
of dydTn] f itself the greatest of the Spirit’s gifts. 
We then reach the only properly doctrinal subject 
dealt with ex professo in the Epistle, that of the 
Resurrection. Our account of this must be a little 
more full. The question arises from the denial, 
on the part of ‘some’ (15 12 ), of the future resur¬ 
rection of the body. St. Paul’s reply is, that if 
Christ has risen,—if the truth of His resurrection 
is part of the gospel common to St. Paul ami 
the Twelve (15 1 ' 11 ),—then the dead in Christ will 
rise also. The denial of the nvd, ‘some,’ extended 
to the latter or consequent proposition, not to its 
antecedent. St. Paul’s argument is ( 12 ' 19 ), that 
their denial of the consequent truth overthrows 
the antecedent, viz. the resurrection of Christ. On 
the other hand ( 2 °- 23 ), if the latter is a certain 
truth of the gospel, the resurrection of the dead 
in Christ, denied by the nv4s t follows as effect 
from cause . This is supplemented f 24 ' 28 ) by an 
explanation which puts the resurrection of the 
dead into context with the return of Christ and 
the consummation of all things. Two practical 
and corroboratory arguments ( 2W ’ 34 ) complete the 
refutation. Then follows the answer to the ob¬ 
jection, founded on the nature of the resurrection 
body f 85 - 88 ), issuing in the triumphant vindication 
of the hope of a resurrection as the basis of 
quiet Christian perseverance. St. Paul now turns 
to purely epistolary matters: directions as to the 
\oyla (16 1 ' 4 ) lead to a statement of his plans of 
travel ( 8 ' 9 ). Then follows a recommendation of 
Timothy ( 10,1J ), a message on behalf of A polios 
( 12 ), a brief general exhortation ( 13 - 14 ), a commenda¬ 
tion of Stephanas and his household, and an ex¬ 
pression of thankfulness for his presence, with 
Eortunatus and Achaieus, at Ephesus ( 18 * 18 ). Salu¬ 
tations (W- 24 ) form the close, the solemn anathema 
of v. 21 comes in abruptly in their midst. That it 
is directed against the Judaizing agitators (of. 
2 Co ll 13 * 15 ) is not improbable, but can hardly be 
proved. 

Such is the general plan of tho letter. Its con¬ 
tents can be exhibited more in detail by the aid 
of a table. 

9. Analysis of the Epistle. 

I. Epistolary Introduction (l 1 8 ). 

A. Tub Salutation ( iy ). [«. The writer (*); /3. the readers 

(2); y. tho greeting 0.] 

B. Preamble ( 4 <9. *. The apostle’s thankfulness for the 

work of grace at Corinth, especially in regard to Xoyot 
and yvaie-if ( 4 8 ). 

/3. The end to which this should tend, and which will 
not fail for lack of anything on God’s part ( 7 W). 

II. Urgent Matters for Blame (lio. -o 2 "), 

A. Pah-iy Spirit (li°-4 21 ). 

«. The .facts (lio n*). 

1) The facts stated ( 10 12 ). 

2) The facts characterized (1317a). [Christ degraded to 
the leadership of some; Paul exalted as if the 
saviour of any.] 

/3. Party spirit forgets the essential nature of the Chris - 
tian teaching (li'**-3 4 ). 

(1) The gospel has no room for roQtct (In tho lower sense, 
<r. Xeyov) (Il7l>-2 B ). 

Tliis shown by (a) the facts in general (1H *25) • (&) the 
history of the growth of the Corinthian Church ; 
(20 81); and by (c) the way in which the apostle 
founded it (2 1 

(2) The gospel is <ro<p/« in the true sense (<r. Omv) (2 s 3 4 ). 
(a) This wisdom hidden from the world, but revealed 

to the saints (2 B 10 “). 

(d>) The Spirit of God the vehiclo of its revelation 
( 1012 ). 

(c) Hence it is revealed to spiritual ( ,3 ), but not to 
unspiritual ( 14 * lu ), nor, except in a rudimentary 
form, to unripe hearers (3i •*). 
y. Party spirit forgets the essential character cf the 
Christian teacher (3 r, -4 1 ®). 

(1) All alike, whatever their ministry, aro but secondary 
to God, who determines the result ( B8a ). 
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(2) This in no way diminishes their several responsibility 

(Hb-KV). 

Fa.nl the (planter v ® father 4 1B ) founder, others 
the after-builders (i°, wuterers ®, guardians 4 lr '). 
The Day will test the work of all alike. 

(3) The temple of Clod destroyed by those who practic¬ 

ally deny tho above truths by ‘glorying in men' 

O 081 ). 

(4) All teachers, like all that enters into the existence 

and experience of the Christian, are part of God’s 
gift to him, means to the one end, God in Christ 
(*■*>). 

(6) Tho Christian teacher to be regarded as an underling 
{uppity, t) of Christ, to whose judgment alone be is 
ultimately subject (41-®). 

(6) The Corinthians have only too good cause to look 
down on the apostles from a higher level (4® 1;1 ); 
vet the apostle’s aim is not to crush by sarcasm, 
nut to reclaim them as their father ( 14 1®). 
i. Epilogue on the party spirit. The mission of Timothy, 
and the coming visit of Paul (17 21). 
li. Thk Moral Scandal (6i 1 3 ). 

». The facts (f). 

p. False attitude of the Corinthians ( 2 , cf. ®V 
y. The proper way to deal with the case (» &). 

(1) The Paschal metaphor of the leaven («>>-8). 

(2) A repetition, with removal of an objection, of n 

former injunction on the subject (® ly ). 

C. LITIGATION BEFORE THK UNRIOIITKOUS («1 ®»). This — 

x. Unworthy of the eternal destiny of Christians (! 4 ). 

p. Speaks ill for the wisdom (°®), but still worse for the 
moral (one, of the community (7. ®). 

y. The injustice, or unrighteousness, thus shown to exist 

among them is part of a heathen past ( H11 , trans¬ 
itional, working the argument back to li). 

D. Fornication. 

x. Mot a legitimate use of tho body (12.13*), but 
p. A denial of the true destiny of the body ( 13lj 20 ). 

(1) This destiny described (*3b. l4 ). 

(•.:) Fornication desecrates the limbs of Christ ( in 17). 

(li) Fornication, beyond any other sin, assails ((be 
eternal destiny of) the body (i®* l®) in which wo are 
to glorify God (-»). 

flf. Rkfly to tiik Corinthian Letter: Maiuhaok and its 
Problems (7). 

A. Prramiilk (1-7). While tho single state is preferable, 

marriage is meant for some, and. its obligations are to 
be maintained. 

B. AI)VICK TO Different Classes. 

x. The unmarried (®- 9). 

p. Those who ‘ have married ’ (as Christians) ( 10 - H). 

y. 'The rest ( i.e . those who have been converted as married 

persons) (12-24). 

(1) General princinlo; existing relations to bo loyally 

maintained (‘2.13, cf. 17. 20.24) [ a reason for this, os 
regards family life, v. 1 4 ]. 

(2) Tliis general principle not to enslave a Christian to 

union with a reluctant heathen partner (l°- 1 ®); 
hut 

(5) The general principle to be observed where possible 

(17). 

(4) This principle is tho same as is to govern all relations 
of life. 

(ir) Circumcision or uncircumcision (i® 2 ®). 

(b) Slavery (21 23 ; this does not forbid an opportunity 
of emancipation being accepted, 21 b). 

I. Virgins (25 3H). 

(1) St. Paul’s opinion tentative, but he decidedly advises 

celibacy (25. 2®). 

(2) Reasons for this : 

(а) The general principle (y. 1) makes this way (27- 2 s ), 

especially 

(б) In view of the precariousness of all earthly 

relations, given the ‘shortness of tho timo' 
(2Hi>3ft): (be unmarried are freer to serve tho 
Lord undividedly. 

(3) This applied to the duty of the parent of a virgin 

(:w :iS), 

(4) The same principle applies to widows (39.40). 

IV. Food offered to Idols (8-11 1 ). 

A. Genes\l Principles: to act on mere knowledge not 

right (8). 

x. Knowledge does not guarantee truth of instinct (1 3 ). 
p. The truth about idols (»•>). 

y. This truth not equally grasped by all (7 I 3 ). 

(1) Some, influenced by association of ideas, cannot eat 

without sin (7). 

(2) No one sins by abstaining (®). 

(3) The enlightened may by eating injure the weak (®--18). 

B. Thk great Principle that of Forrearance in view of the 

higher expediency (9). 

<*. The Apostolic position (1 3 ), and rights ( 412a ) to main¬ 
tenance, of St. Paul (13.14 a supplementary corrobora¬ 
tion). 

p. His forbearance to exercise these rights (12b. 15 18). 
y. His motive in this: (19 2 : 1 . 1 ) to save others. 

(23v 27) to save himself. 

C. The above Principles applied (lO 1 -!!!). 

«. The example of the Israelites warns us of tho danger, 
even to ourselves, of presuming on privilege ( 101 - 12 ). 


p. The danger of idolatry , for all their enlightenment, d 
real one to the Corinthians (13 22). 

(1) Thero is no necessity to yield (I 3 ). 

(2) The partaking of a sacrificial feast (cf. 81°) is an act 

of idolatry, as is evident ( 14 - irj ) from tho parallels of 

(a) The Christian Eucharist, a partaking of tho blood- 

shedding of Christ (1®-17). 

(b) The Jewish sacriflees, to eat of which is to partake 

of the altar (i®). 

(3) Result; to eat ceremonially of totally 

forbidden (i»22). 

y. Practical rules for other eases. 

(t) Preliminary repetition of the principle of the higher 
expediency (23.24). 

(2) Where tho history of the food is not forced on your 

attention, it may be freely eaten (2‘*- 2 ®). 

(3) Where the history of the food is forced on your 

attention, better abstain for the sake of others 
(27 29ii) t and to avoid exposing yourselves to mis¬ 
construction (29b. 30. 32). 

(4) Epilogue (31-111). The glory of God and the higher 

expediency to bo your guides, as they are mine. 


V. M A ITERS RELATING TO PUBLIC WORSHIP (112-14). 

112 . General commendatory preamble to this section . 

A. The Veiling of Women (ll 31 ®). 

x. Principle of organic subordination ( 8 b 

p. The covering or uncovering the head a recognition of 
this principle ( 4 10 ). 

y. Women not lowered, by this ( n > i’ 2 ). 

4 from nature ( J3 15). 

3. Corroboratory considerations <from the custom of the 
( Churches (i®). 

II . Disorders connected with the Eucharist fl 117-34). 

x. The assemblt.es of the Church marked by dissensions 

(17-10). 

p. They substitute their own feast for the Lord's (20.21). 

y. Unseemliness of the above (22 27). 

(1) In the spirit displayed (22). 

/ the history (23 25) ( and of 

, ox in I the significance (20. 27) of the eucharlstic 

(2) In view of < ac( J (whi „ ar \. lh ' WIltml feature of 

( the xvpixxov itiTvof). 

(3) Precautions for worthy, and dangers of unworthy, 

recept ion (2® 3 ‘-’). 

(4) Conclusion: tho feast not to be used to satisfy 

hunger; other directions postponed till the 
apostle’s arrival (33- 34), 

C. Tiik Spiritual Gifts (12-14). 
x. General principles : The purpose of these gifts forbids 
their use as ends-in-themsc lves (12). 

(1) A caution necessitated bv the reader’s heathen ante¬ 

cedents : the nature of the utterance the criterion 
of its divine origin (* ■’*). 

(2) Diversity of those gifts, but all from one source, and 

for one aim—the higher expediency ( 4 1 ’). 

(3) Tho organic unity of the body of Christ (1-27) 

/to envy those who have gifts which 


(a) Forbids us 


} we lack (!•' 20). 

| to despise those who lack gifts which 
\ wc have (21). 

(b) Implies organic interdependence of all (22 27). 

(4) Church organization and functions based on these 

principles ( 2 » 30). 

[Transition to (p) (31).] 

P. Charity, the greatest gift of all, the principle de- 
tenn tiling the use of all the rest (12 y l 13). 

(1) No gift, miraculous or moral, of any value without 

charity (1-3). 

(2) (fluirity, its nature and pro-cmincnce ( 4 i3 ). 

(a) (fliarity described ( 4 7). 

( b ) Charity outlasts prophecy, tongues, knowledge, 

all of which belong to our childhood, i.e. our 
present dim and partial vision of truth (® *2). 

(c) Conclusion, of the three lasting gifts, charity the 

chief (13). 

y. Practical application Spiritual gifts to be valued 
only as means to edification (14). 

(1) Prophecy preferable to tongues ( ] 23). 

(a) Prophecy edifies all present, tongues the speaker 

only (1«). 

f of musical instrument* 

( b) The inutility of tongues I (7-8). 

illustrated by analogy j of human language 

l O’ 11 ). 

(c) Consequent practical superiority of worship ‘with 

the understanding’ (i-i®). 

(if) Practical application of the above (20 25), 

(2) Concluding directions (a) as to the exercise of 

jAxTixx ( 2 ® 33 ). 

(b) as to the silence of women 

(.14-311). 

(5) Epilogue : (a) Oalnsayers rebuked (37- 38). 

(b) Result (39.40). 


VI. The Resurrection of the Dead (15). 

A. The Resurrection of Christ an essential Article op the 
Go.sfkl (i ii). 

a. The creed originally delivered to the Corinthians (i- 4 ). 
p. Witnesses to the resurrection of Christ from Cephas to 
St, Paul (5-8). 
y. Paul as apostle ®-i°X 
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>. This truth common to all the apostles (U). 

B. Ik Christ is risen, the Dead in Christ shall rikkC^). 
*. To deny the consequent overthrows the antecedent (12UI»). 

(1) The denial of a resurrection of the dead by ‘some 

among you ’ ( ia ). 

(2) What this denial involves: 

(а) The falsification of apostolic preaching and of 

Christian faith 

(б) The destruction of Christian hope ( 17l > ly ). 

The resurrection of Christ carries with it that of those 
who are Christ’s (20 2 iq t 

(1) Christ leads the way in resurrection os Adam did 

in death (20 22 ). 

(2) The resurrection in relation to the consummation 

of Christ’s mediatorial reign (2#-2H). 

{ 1. Resurrection of Christ. 

2. Return of Christ and resurrection 
of His people. 

3. The end, or re-delivery of the 
kingdom to God (23.24a). 

(&) Before the end must coino the subjugation of all 
powers, all enemies to Christ, and, last of all, 
that of death (24b 20 ). 

(c) The end itself, and subjection of tho Son to the 

Father (2r. 2s). 

y. Subsidiary arguments: (a) Baptism for the dead (~>). 

( b) The motive of the Christian 
life (30-31). 

C. Answer to Objections : the Body ok the Risen (30-W). 
m. One hind of body is sown , another is raised up ( ;j & 44). 

(L) The seed differs from the fruit ( a0SM ). 

Cl) Flesh differs from llcsh, heavenly bodies from earthly 
(3U 42). 

(3) The spiritual body differs from the natural as the 
second Adam from the first ( 4} 4»). 
fi. The change from the one to the other , at the coming of 
Christ, will destroy tho strength and sting of death 
( 50 - 55 ). 

y. Epilogue : (1) Sin and the law O' 5 *). 

(2) Our victory in Christ ( r * 7 ). 

(3) Result (W). 

VII. Bristol ary Conclusion (IT.). 

A. Directions for the Xoyiu. (* *). 

II. Personal plans of the apostle (& *). 

C. Personal notices 

The mission of Timothy ( 10 - u ). 
j3. A poll os (*2). 

r . A closing exhortation interjected ( 13 **). 

. Stephanas (1018). 

(1) His household ( 1!5 .16). 

(2) His mission to Ephesus ( ,7 - 1H ). 

D. Conclusion of the Epistle. 
m. Salutations (i* 21 ). 

(3. Anathema against false brethren (22). 
y. Concluding benediction (2*- 24). 

10. JMrORTANCE OF THE Epistle.— The above 
synopsis is enough to show tho richness and di¬ 
versity of the light thrown by our letter upon the 
spirit and circumstances of the apostolic age. In 
its fulness of light and shadow it vividly repro¬ 
duces the life of a typical Gentile-Christian com¬ 
munity, seething with the beginnings of that age¬ 
long warfare of the highest and lowest in man, 
which constitutes tho history of the Church of 
Christ from the time when His fire was kindled on 
the earth down to this day. To do justice to the 
manifold lessons of the Kpistle would require a 
commentary ; but without trespassing beyond the 
limits of this article, a few salient points may be 
noted. 

Pastoral character .—The two Epistles to the Cor¬ 
inthians are the most pastoral of the Epistles. For 
details of pastoral work and organization, indeed,we 
go to the fetters to Timothy and Titus. But for the 
deep-seated principles, for the essential relations 
between pastor and people, for the conception of 
the apostolic office, and the nature of apostolic 
authority, these Epp. are our primary source. 
The questions touched upon in our Ep. furnish a 
fair sample of the difficulties of Church govern¬ 
ment ; and as each is taken up in turn some deep- 
lying principle springs naturally to the apostle's 
lips, and is brought to bear with all its power upon 
the matter in hand. The letter is unique as an 
object-lesson in the bishopric of souls. 

II. Doctrinal importance .—It is impossible within 
our limits to do more than glance at the main 
points of interest, (a) The Epistle hears fewer 
traces than 2 Co of the great controversy of the 


period to which it belongs. The only express 
reference to the subject is 15 80 ‘ the strength of sin 
is the law’ (cf. B 0 7 7 ' 20 ). But the foundation-stone 
of his preaching in Corinth, Mesus Christ, and that 
crucified ’ (2 3 3 10 * n ), is the root of the apostle’s 
whole mind and thought on the subject. (6) Tho 
doctrine of tho Person of Christ, indissolubly cor¬ 
related with that of His work, is touched upon 
8'*, where tho 5i oO ra irdvra anticipates Col 
The redelivery of the kingdom (IS 34 ' 38 ) by the 
glorified Christ, and His linal ‘subjection’ to His 
Father, is a thought not elsewhere brought out 
(hut see 1 Co 3- 3 8' 1 , Bo 1 l M ). With regard to the 
pre-existence and human nature of Christ, the 
passage 15 45 * 48 is of great importance, and has 
given rise, from Baur onwards, to startling inter¬ 
pretations (Pfleiderer, Paulin ism, Eng. tr. i. 139 If.; 
Schmiedel in loc.). (c) The Holy Spirit (2 10ff - and 
12) is the vehicle of all true enlightenment and 
receptivity to revealed truth (2 4 - 13 ), and of all the 
xapiapara which enable Christians to live their 
corporate life. Tho language of 12 11 involves the 
personality of the Spirit (see further the art. on 
2 Corinthians, § 7). The Spirit is assumed to he 
the active power in baptism, and to he present in 
all baptized persons (12 13 0 11 ); though this is 
ideally rather than actually true of all (3 ltf -). 
(d) With regard to the sacraments, baptism 
and its significance are touched upon in the 
passages just mentioned. It was administered in 
the name of Christ (l 13 , cf. Ac 19 5 ). An enig¬ 
matical practice of baptizing ‘for the dead’ is 
referred to (15 29 ) ; the context {virtp avr&u) forbids 
us to regard this as merely an aspect of ordinary 
baptism. On the doctrine of the Eucharist aside- 
light is thrown in 10 15 ’ 17 . The reference is intro¬ 
duced to illustrate the principle that to eat the 
sacrifice is to take part in the sacrilicial act. The 
sacrifice here is that of the cross, offered by Christ; 
the Eucharist has a sacrificial character analogous 
to that of the Jewish or heathen sacrificial meal, 
and like them has the effect of establishing a com¬ 
munion between the worshipper and his God. Tho 
reference involves tho belief on St. Paul’s part 
that the body of Christ is eaten (cf. 11 ,J7,3H ). In 
what sense this is so, St. Paul does not define. 
(c) With reference to the resurrection (see above, 
§ 8), that of Christ is the premise of St. Paul’s argu¬ 
ment in 15 1 ‘ 34 . In vv. 3,4 we have the germ oi h 
creed. In vv. 5 ' 7 we have the earliest lecord of the 
post-rcsurrection appearances of the Lord; v. 8 is 
of special importance. That He rose with a aCbpa 
irvevpaTiKbv is implied in v. 44tr ' The whole argu¬ 
ment is addressed, not to the general resurrection 
of all men, but to that of ol XpiaroO , the kckoi- 
p-qptvoi, whose rising again is the effect of their 
being quickened in Christ. From other places we 
know that St. Paul taught a future life and judg¬ 
ment for all, good and had alike ; but (except in the 
hypothetical airwXovTo of v. 1H ) this chapter lias no 
word applicable to the latter. (/) Eschatology 
in general Iho Ep. touches upon 7“ tj - w 15 r>1 , whence 
we see that the apostle still expected the early 
return of Christ, and especially in 15'- 3 ' 28 (see 
analysis, § 9). In this latter passage the coming 
of Christ appears as the last and linal act of His 
reign, immediately ushering in the end. At Ilia 
coming Christ will, by raising JJis dead to in¬ 
corruption, destroy death (v. 54 ), and thus complete 
the subjugation of all inimical powers (- 0 ). Then 
all is ready for the redelivery of the kingdom, that 
God maybe all in all. This seems incompatible 
with the millennial reign after the resurrection of 
the just, which some commentators (Godet, etc.) 
would read into our passage from this Apocalypse. 

12. The Christian life. — The whole Ep. is ‘ an 
inexhaustible mine of Christian thought and life.’ 
Nowhere else in the NT is there a more many-sided 
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embodiment of the imperishable principles and 
instincts which should inspire each member of the 
body of Christ for all time. With regard to 
personal life, it may be noted that the ascetic 
instinct which has ever asserted itself in the 
Christian Church linds its first utterance in 7 ( L25# 
40 OtXw, vof.d£io 5 ti Kd\ov y etc.); but coupled with a 
solemn and lofty insistence (ouk £yu dXXA b kvplos) 
on the obligations of married life, and founded on 
the simple ground of the higher expediency. This 
latter principle (rb avpaplpov) is the keynote of the 
ethics of the Epistle. The whole content of life is 
to the Christian but means to a supreme end ; free 
in his solo responsibility to God (3 21 2 IB 10- 3 ), the 
spiritual man limits his own freedom (6 12 9 19 ) for 
tne building up of others and the discipline of 
self ( 924 - 27 ). The corporate life of the Church is 
reflected in our Kpistle as nowhere else in NT (see 
Weizsttckcr, Ap. Zeit. pp. 5G7-G05, Kng. tr. ii. 240 IF., 
for a careful and interesting discussion, mainly on 
the data of our Epistle). We note especially the 
development of discipline , of organization, and of 
worship. With regard to discipline, the leading 
passage is where are described, not indeed 
the actual proceedings against the immoral person, 
but those which might and ought to have been 
carried out. St. Paul sees the Corinthian Church 
assemble; he himself is with them in spirit; the 
power of the Lord Jesus is in their midst. In 
the name of the Lord Jesus they expel the offender, 
‘deliver him to Satan for the destruction of his 
flesh, that his spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord.’ We have here the beginning of ecclesi¬ 
astical censures, inflicted by the community as a 
whole, and it is not surprising in the apostolic 
age (l Co 11 30 , Ac 5 in ’*) to find physical suffering 
associated with the spiritual penalty. Such an 
assembly as St. Paul here pictures could, d fortiori , 
dispose of such matters of personal rights as should 
arise (6 1,2,8 5 12 ). The organization of the Cor. 
Church is evidently in a very early stage. We hear 
of no bishop, presbyter,or deacon (contrast Ph H^but 
of prophets and teachers, as the ranks immediately 
following the apostles. This is in remarkable con¬ 
formity with what we hear of at Antioch (Ac 13 1 ), 
and its correspondence with the lists given in other 
Epistles is too close to be accidental. The follow¬ 
ing list compares the data of 12 28,f * with those of 
Ro 7°' 8 , Kph 4 U :— 

1. otrorroXoi (Co, Eph). 

2. Tf 0 (pr)T 0 ti (Co, Epil, -«.« Ro). 

[njxyytXnrree,i (Kph) 

'Toijutvu (Kph) 

bi.xx.ovja (Ro)]. 

3. bibxirxaXoj (Co, Kpll, Ro) 

[rapaxaXaiv (Ro) 

AVV0LU4K, IXUOtTOL (F.ph)] 

dtvriXr^tif (Co) [/uiTxhtbouf (Ro)] 

XllfitpVflO-iK (Co) [*T fiOJO’TCCfXlVOi (Ro)] 

[iArit- (Ro)J 

ytvr\ y\&<r<rai>v (Co). 

These lists are evidently not to be regarded as 
statistical, and their variations are clearly due 
to the unstudied spontaneity with which each 
enumeration is made. All the more significant, 
then, is it that ‘ prophets * everywhere take rank 
next after the apostles, while ‘ teachers,’ who 
stand high in all these lists, are the only other 
class common to all. Tn our Epistle these three 
classes alone are expressly assigned an order, 
‘first,’ ‘second,’ ‘third.* To interpret these facts 
would take us beyond our limits, out it is worth 
noting that the prophetic gift is not strictly 
limited to a class, but potentially belongs to ail 
(14 30 " 32 ). That administrative gifts (Kvfiepvfiow) 
come so low, perhaps implies that they are still 
voluntary (ef. tbe v-potardpepos of Ro). To organize 
the \oyla (10 lfr *) the presence of Titus was required 
(2 Co 8°). The tiroiKobopQvvTa or iraiSaywyol of 3 10 
4 15 . who, like A polios (3°), carried on the work 


begun by St. Paul at Corinth, were therefore prob¬ 
ably ‘ prophets and teachers *; but the E]x makes 
little reference to them (perhaps lG ltf , cf. lTh 5 12f ). 
Public worship is the subject of a long section of 
the Epistle (see analysis, § 9). At some ^/ocX^o-fat, 
ioiLorai (possibly unbaptized persons) might be' 
present (14 10 * 28 ); this would not be at the KvptaKbv 
heiirvov. The * Amen ’ is in use as the response to 
prayer or praise (14 16 ). The discussion 11*would 
suggest that women might, under certain con¬ 
ditions, pray or prophesy in public ; but 14 34 shows 
that the apostle was merely holding in reserve a 
total prohibition, at any rate as regards sneaking 
4v tiocXTiaiq.. Otherwise, the liberty of prophesying 
belonged to all; the utterances were to be tested 
(14 29 ), but the test was simply the character of the 
utterance (12*^). Prayer or praise iv yXuxraxi (see 
Tongues) was a marked feature of public worship, 
but St. Paul insists on its inferiority to prophecy. 
Sunday is mentioned as a day for setting apart 
alms (16 a ), and was therefore probably a day for 
common worship ; but this is not expressly stated. 
To come together for common worship constituted 
an tKK\T)<jla (ll 18 ). It is possible that assemblies 
for prophecy and teaching (14- 0 ) were distinct from 
those held eh rb <payeiv (11 33 ). This was the case 
apparently in Pliny’s time (see XVeizsacker, Apost. 
ZcUalter , p. 568 f.). The purpose of the latter 
assembly was to break the bread and bless the 
cup of the Lord. In ll 17 * 54 we have the locus 
classicus for the Eucharist of the apostolic age. 
Two views may be referred to w hich appear to be 
erroneous. One, represented, for example, by Beet 
in his commentary on the passage, is founded on 
the abuse censured in v. 21 (cf. 33 )* that * each one 
taketh before other his own supper,’ thereby 
destroying the character of the meal as a ‘ Lord s 
Supper. ’ If, it is argued, previous consecration of 
the bread and wine by the irpoean 6y, and teception 
at his hands, had been an essential of the Eucharist 
then, as we lind it to be in the age of Justin 
{Apol. i. § 65), the abuse in question could not 
have occurred ; and St. Paul’s remedy would have 
been ‘ wait for the consecration,’ not ‘ wait for each 
other’ (v. 88 ). This argument assumes, firstly, a 
departure from the procedure of Christ in institut¬ 
ing the sacrament, which is quite incredible. That 
in carrying out llis command, tovto -rrouire, the 
apostolic Churches omitted precisely the actions 
which accompanied His words, and that the pre¬ 
sence of those actions in J ustin’s Eucharist is due 
to a reversion, not to continuous repetition, is im¬ 
probable to the last degree. The argument is 
really due to a second erroneous assumption that 
‘ the Lord’s Supper’ in v. 20 ‘can be no other than 
the bread and tne cup of the Lord in v. 27 .’ This 
assumption is a reaction from the anachronism of 
introducing the Agape of later times* to explain the 
passage. The ‘ Lord’s Supper ’ is not the Eucharist 
proper, still less the Agape , but the entire re¬ 
enactment of the Last Supper, with the euchar- 
istic acts occurring in the course of it, as they do 
in the paschal meal of the synoptic Gospels. v riie 
name ‘Lord’s Supper’ is not elsewhere used in the 
NT, but in the Church the ‘Lord’s Supper’ was 
neither the earliest nor the commonest name for 
the Eucharist; it primarily, though not exclus¬ 
ively, meant the annual re-enactment of the Last 
Supper, which survived after the Agape had first 
been separated from the Eucharist, and then had 
gradually dropped out of use (see Smith’s Did. 
Christ. Antiq. s.v. ‘Lord’s Supper’). In any case, 
then, the ‘Lord’s Supper’ at Corinth would be 
already in progress wTicn the bread and cup were 
blessed; St. Paul’s censure and remedy (vv. 21 * 88 ) 

* The name Agape is occasionally used for the Eucharist 
itself, but more properly for the meal from which the Eucharist 
has been entirely separated (Diet. Christ. Ant. s.v. ‘Agape’). 
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are entirely compatible with the closest adherence 
to the procedure of the Last Supper. Who presided, 
wo do not know, lmt it may be taken as certain 
that someone did. In v. 84 we see the first impulse 
toward the separation of the Eucharist proper 
from the common meal in which it was embedded 
(see Weizsiicker, p. G01). St. Paul’s account of 
the words of institution has probably crept into 
the text of St. Luke’s account of the Last Supper 
(see Hort’s critical note). But it has recently been 
argued by Percy Gardner (The Origin of the Lord's 
Supper, 1893) that a revelation to St. Paul at 
Corinth (so he very questionably understands 11 23 ) 
may have been the sole source of the institution of 
the Eucharist; and it is suggested further, that 
this revelation was largely coloured by the neigh¬ 
bouring mysteries of Eleusis. The tradition of 
the institution in the first two'Gospels is enough 
to refute this view. That they have derived it 
from Pauline influence is not to bo believed for a 
moment; nor, in view of its thoroughly Palestinian 
and Jewish antecedents, can great weight be 
assigned to the fact that they do not expressly 
record a command to repeat the ordinance (ct. 
Bickell, Mcsse und Pascha ; An rich, Antikc Mgs - 
terienwesen, p. 127). We note the stress laid by 
the apostle on previous preparation (1L 28 ). The 
solemnity of the rite in St. Paul's eyes can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

12. Litkraturb.—(F or complete commentaries on the NT see 
Nkw Tkstamknt; for commentaries on the Epp. of St. Paul 
generally, and Introductions to them, see Paul, Romans ; for 
grammatical works, see Lanouagh op thk NT.) A very com¬ 
plete list of works on the Epp. to the Cor. will be found in 
Nleyer's Commentary (Eng. tr.), also in Plummer’s articles on 
Corinthians in Smith DID, see also Wald. Schmidt in PllE'* xi. 
369 ff., 378; Reufis, (leach. Her It. Sehriften NT, §88 ft. In a 
select bibliography we must be content with mentioning a few 
books of special importance without implying in any way that 
those omitted are without (often great) value, (a) On both 
Epistles: The historical situation has been specially discussed 
(among others) by block, SK 1830 ; Baur, Tiib. Z. 1831 (import¬ 
ant for the ff'v/Vaar*), Pavlas-, pp. 287-343; R.ibiger (see 
above. § 7); Schenkel, De eeel. Cor. fact ion Urns turbata, 1838; 
Beysehlng, De ee.cl. Cor. factione Christiana, 1801, and in SK, 
1865, 1871; Ililgenfeld in his ZWTh. 1865, 1866, 1871, 1872; 
Heinrici, das crate SS. des Ap. P. an die Kor. 1880, and in his 
edd. of Meyer (see below); Klopper (see next article); Krenkel, 
Ileitraije z. Aufhelhmq d. ilesch. u. d. Briefe des P. 1890; Eylau, 
Zur Chron. d. P. Ilnefe, 1873; ITagge in J. prot. Th. 1876; 
Weizsaeker (as cited above and) in J. Th. 1876; Ptleiderer, 
Urchristentum, pp. 89-117, 1887; Ilausrath, Pavlvs 2 , 1805 (seo 
also his Hist, of N.T. Times, Eng. tr. 1895); Cisco, Paulas 
Antipaulinus (a very novel theory on 1 Co 1-4), 1894; Ekedal, 
Inter Paul, et Corr. quen inter erase rint rationes vsq. ad (1 Cor] 
(London), 1887 ; Godet, Introd. (Edin.) 1894 ; Clemen (see above, 
§ 6), and Schmiedel in Iland-KommentaA , 1891, ’ 2 1S92, the most 
searching and accurate digest of the many complicated ques¬ 
tions involved ; Zahn.li 'inleit. in d. NT, 1.195 If. Of commentaries 
on both Epp. the homilies of Chrysostom 1 have ever been con¬ 
sidered by devout men as among the most perfect specimens of 
his mind and teaching’ (see Nicene and P. N. Library, series i. 
vol. xii.); they were delivered at Antioch, i.e. boforo 398; 44 are 
on 1 Co, 30 on 2 Co. On the commentaries of Theodoret, John 
Damascene, Theophylact, Occumenius, Euthymius, ‘ Amhrosi- 
aster,' Pelagius, Thomas Aquinas, the reader may he referred to 
the remarks in Sandav • Headbutt, Romans, p. xcixff. The 
* Postils’ of Nic. do Lyra (first in 1471-1472) mark a revival of e\e- 
getical insight upon some points in our Epp. Mclanehthon wrote 
on both Epp., but 2 Co was not finished. Of more modern 
writers, Locke’s Paraphrase and Essay on St. Paul (1705-1707) 
dealt with 1 and 2 Co. For lists of 17th and 18th cent, com¬ 
mentators, see tho references given above. The list of strictly 
modern commentaries opens with Pott, 1826; Billroth, 1853; 
Riickert, 1836. Olshausen, de Wette, Meyer dealt with the 
Epistles in their general works on the NT. Meyer remains tho 
nearest approach to a standard commentary ; his latest edd. 
have been revised by Heinrici, who had previously published a 
commentary of his own. Osiander, 1847-1858; Neander, 1859; 
Kling in Lange's Dibelwerk, 1861; Maier(Rorn. Catli.), 1857-1865 ; 
Schnedermann (in Straek-Zockler), 1887 ; Schmiedel (see above). 
On both Epistles, in English, tho best modern works are those 
of Hodge (New York), 1857-1860; F. W. Robertson 8 (lectures); 
Stanley, *1876; J. A. Beet, 3 1885 ; Kay, 1887 (scholarly but. 
slight, posthumous); Lias(in Camb. Greek Test.), 1886-1892. We 
may add T. K. Abbott, Short Notes on St. Paul's Epp. 1892, Several 
excellent commentaries exist on 1 Co only. Dean Colet's (cd. by 
Lupton), 1874 ; lieydenreieh, 1825-1828; Holsten (in Das Evany, 
des Paulus ), 1880; T. C. Edwards, 1885 (verv valuable); Elii- 
cott, 1887 (possibly the most thorough English commentary); 
Evans (in Speaker's Comm.), 1881 (unsurpassed insight in many 
passages); Godet, 1887 (excellent); Bois, Adversaria Critica, 


1887; Milligan, The Resurrection of the Dead (on 1 Co 15), 
1891 ; Lighttoot’s Notes on E/d sties of St. Paul, 1895, contain 
notes on 1 Co 1-7. Referenda to Field’s Otium Norrieense, to 
articles in the Expositor, etc., are given by Plummer in DID, s. v. 

1 and 2 Co; the articles gi\e interest ing and valuable details as to 

style, coincidences with Acts, He. The art. l’aulus in PH ID hv 
W. Schmidt, contains some useful references ; that in Ersch anil 
Gruber (1886) is by Schmiedel, and represents his earlier views 
on both Epistles. A. ROBERTSON. 

CORINTHIANS, SECOND EPISTLE TO THE.— 

1. External Tradition. 

2. Transmission of the Text. 

3. Internal Evidence and Genuineness. 

4. Elements of the Historical Situation. 

(a) Timothy, (b) Titus and tho Xej,.*, (e) the troubles at 
Corinth, (d) the Offender, (#<) tho Judaizers, (/) St. 
Paul's plans of travel, (y) letters of .St. Paul, (A) 
visits of St. Paul to Corinth, (/) summary. 

5. The Situation reconstructed. 

6. Chronological Relation of 1 and 2 Co. 

7. Purpose of tho Epistle. 

8. Integrity of the Epistle. 

9. Contents and Analysis. 

10. Importance of the Epistle. 

11. Apocryphal Correspondence of St. Paul and tho Corin¬ 

thians. 

12. Select Bibliography. 

1 . The traces of this Epistle in the post apostolic 
age are as slight as those of the first Epistle are 
exceptionally strong. Clement of Rome does not 
quote it. Where the Epistlo would have fur¬ 
nished him with most apposite material (c.g. Chun. 
ad Cor. v. 6 ), he makes no use of it. It is not 
referred to by Ignatius. Polycarn, on the other 
hand, distinctly quotes 2 Co 4 14 (Polyc. ad Phil. 
ii. 4, 6 bt iydpas . . . aal 77 / 461 $ dyepti), and ap¬ 
parently 8 al {ad Phil. vi. 1 , comparing Pr 'A 4 ). 
The letter to Diognotus v. H shows a knowledge 
of 2 Co 6 8 ' 10 10 : \ Tho reference of Athenagoras 
{de lie.surr. 18) to v . 10 is fairly clear; two refer¬ 
ences, at least in Theophilus {ad Autol. i. 2, iii. 4), 
to 7 1 ll 19 are quite distinct. The ‘Presbyters’ 
quoted by Tremens (v. v. 1 ) refer to 12 4 . More¬ 
over, the Epistle was in the canon of Mareion, 
and appears to have been used by the Sethites, 
(ap. llippol. Philos, v. iii. 19, p. 210 , Cruice) and 
by the Ophites, who quoted 2 Co 12 2 * 4 {ih. p. 100). 
The above references fairly cover the period prior 
to the Muratorian Canon, Trenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian, all of which authorities 
bear full witness to the Epistle. The utmost we 
can say is that there is no evidence that our En. 
was absent from any list of writings of St. Paul. 
This would hardly hold good if we were to follow 
Zahn ( Kan on , 2. 833I1‘.) in his view that a defini¬ 
tive collection of Pauline Epp. had been compiled 
before the date of Clemens Homauus. For, as we 
have seen, his knowledge of our Epistle is more 
than doubtful. 

2 . The text of the Epistle has been transmitted by 
the same versions and MSS as 1 Co (see last art.), 
with the following exceptions: — A lacks 4 13 {-vov 
hrlarewa) - 12 7 aal t. ; C lacks all from 10 s ; it is 
contained entire in FGKL; II contains 4 2 * 7 , 10 s ' 12,1S - 
11 8 * 12 - 12 ‘ 2 , the first fragment at St. Petersburg, 
tho rest at Mt. Athos; I a contains no part of 
our Epistlo; M contains the lirsb fifteen verses 
of chapter 1 , and 10 13 - 12 3 (Brit. Mus.); O has 
l 20 - 2 12 ; P lacks only 2 1:M6 ; Q has no part of tho 
Ep.; R has ll 9 ’ 19 . For the old Latin, r lacks 2 11 - 

3 iti 52.79 8 i8_cj9 x ] 3 ntr. 

3. Although inferior in its external attesta¬ 
tion to the first Epistle, the internal character of 

2 Co removes it far above any suspicion as to its 
authenticity. On whatever ground its integrity 
may be called in question (see § 8 ), the several parts 
of tho Epistlo are acknowledged as Pauline by 
all sober criticism (see l Cor. § 3). In fact, in its 
individuality of style, intensity of feeling, inimit¬ 
able expression of tho writer’s idiosyncrasy, it may 

I be said to stand at tho head of all tho Pauline 
I Epistles, Galatians not excepted. Moreover, its 
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historical references are so unstudied, so manifold, 
so intricate, that dillicult as it is to reconstruct 
with any certainty the historical situation (§§ 4, 5), 
the difficulty is rather analogous to the ‘suhtilitas 
Naturae,’ than such as would result from the 
inconsistencies of a literary fabrication. ft is 
the most personal, least doctrinal, of all the 
Kpistles except Philemon ; but at the same time 
it is saturated with the characteristic theological 
conceptions of St. Paul. The personal relation 
of the apostle to the community is viewed in 
the light of the apostolic olliee as such, and this 
in turn in that of the distinctive character of 
the gospel : the profoundest conceptions of grace, 
reconciliation, consummation, thus enter into the 
very fibre of chs. 1-7. This interpenetration of 
practical detail with first principles of the faith is 
a characteristic which our Epistle shares with 1 Co. 
But here it is even more strongly marked. Not 
only do the relations between the Old and New 
Covenants (3), the Earthly and the .Future Life (4), 
not only do the doctrines of Redemption and the 
Incarnation (5. 7. 8) find classical expression, but 
there is not the smallest matter mentioned in the 
letter which does not carry us back to the highest 
and most ultimate laws; the mere organization of 
the \oyia is sowing for eternity (9), a carrying out 
of the principle of the Incarnation (8); ‘ from the 
surface of things ho everywhere penetrates to the 
depths. 1 

The Epistle is a letter of many moods, but all 
under strong control. * Joy and heaviness, anxiety 
and hope, trust and resentment, anger and love, 
follow one another, tin; one as intense as the other. 
Yet there is no touch of changeableness, nor any 
contradiction. The circumstances dictate and 
justify it all, and he is master of it all, the same 
throughout, and always his whole self. An extra' 
ordinary susceptibility of feeling and impression, 
such as only an extraordinary character can hold 
in control’ (Weizsiicker, A post. Ztlter, p. 328; 
cf. the whole section). 

In the discussions (art. 1 CORINTHIANS, § 4) 
raised by the Dutch hypercritical school, and by 
Stock, on the genuineness of the ‘ Haupt-briefe,’ 
our Epistle has played a somewhat subordinate 
part (see Knowling, ubi supra , pp. 192, 174). We 
may therefore dispense with any discussion on 
the subject, and postpone the question of Integrity 
until wo have dealt with the uitliculties connected 
with the historical situation. 

4. As we have seen above (on 1 Cor. § 7), the 
complete elucidation of the circumstances of 1 Co 
depends on the recovery of the thread of events 
connected with ami ascertainable from the second 
Epistle. Here we enter upon what the most 
accurate of explorers has compared to a ‘track- 
less forest.’ The problem is especially tantalizing, 
because the abundance of material at once stimul¬ 
ates and mocks the attempt at a complete com¬ 
bination. 

The broad question, flow does tin) historical 
situation in 2 Co differ from that in l Co? how 
many letters, how many visits, of St. Paul to 
Corinth, how many estrangements and recon¬ 
ciliations, are to be traced or assumed? depends 
for its solution on our success or failure in un¬ 
ravelling several distinct threads. Such are the 
movements of Timothy, the movements of Titus, 
the history of the \oyia (1 Co 16 1 ) at Corinth, the 
sequel of the case of the offender of 1 Co 5 lff -, the 
progress of party spirit and of opposition to St. 
Paul at Corinth, and, lastly, St. Paul’s references 
to his plans of travel, and to letters and visits of 
his own. 

We will briefly sketch the position of each of 
these questions, and then consider the possibilities 
of a satisfactory reconstruction of the history. 


{a) As to Timothy, the case is comparatively 
simple. We have seen (on 1 Cor. § 7) that Timothy 
left St. Paul at Ephesus for Macedonia, probably 
not long before the dispatch of 1 Co. lie was to 
reach Corinth eventually (1 Co 4 17 ), though St. 
Paul implies some doubt {iav fXOy, lb 10 ) as to 
the prospect of his doing so. St. Paul expected 
him to return to Ephesus with the bearers of 
1 Co (16 11 ) by Pentecost (l(i ,a ). His return 
from Corinth would in that case be by sea 
direct. The expression of Luke (Ac 19 22 eis ryu 
Max. only) is, however, easily understood if lie 
failed to reach Corinth. Liglitfoot ( Bibl. Ess. 
27511.), who maintained that he probably did not 
do so, suggested that Titus might have overtaken 
him on the way to Corinth, or, if lie went thither 
by sea, have met Timothy on the way back, 
(jertainty on this point is not possible; wo have 
to weigh the total silence of St. Paul in 2 Co (in 
the face of 1 Co 4 17 ) as to any result of Timothy’s 
mission to Cor., against the absence from 2 Co 
of any explanation (in face, again, of 1 Co 4 17 ) 
of the non-arrival of a messenger so impressively 
announced. The latter argument seems to the 
present writer to be slightly outweighed by the 
former. ‘ It is patent that the mission had in 
some way miscarried’ (Waite) ; hut that Timothy 
had failed painfully at Corinth is hardly to lie 
assumed (as by Juliclier, Einl. p. 01) without more 
proof than wo possess. Anyhow, Timothy was 
with St. Paul when he wrote 2 Co. They may 
have met either at Ephesus or in Macedonia. 

(b) Of Titus (Cal 2 ;{ ) we do not hear by name 
in l Co. From 2 Co we learn that he was the 
bearer of our letter (8 <5 * JU ' 2 ‘), accompanied by two 
unnamed brethren, one of whom, ‘whose praise 
is in the Gospel,* may or may not have been Luke. 

From 2 Co 12 18 we see that Titus bad been to 
Corinth before, as we should also gather from 8 8 
KaOus Trooevrjp^aro. This also follows independently 
from 7®’ 14 2 U . Titus, then, paid at any rate two 
visits to Corinth; and on one of them, previous 
to 2 Co, ho had been accompanied by a (single, 
unnamed) brother (2 Co 12 18 ). 

We will come back to Titus after briefly con¬ 
sidering the history of the \oyla at Corinth. The 
directions given 1 Co 16 1 ' 4 were possibly in answer 
to some inquiry on the part of the Corinthians 
{supra, 1 Cor. § 7). They had ottered (2 Co 9® irpo- 
iTnjyyeX^JuTjv) to contribute, and, ace. to 8 l{ , Titus 
had assisted in the preliminary organization of 
their efforts (8 10 , cf. v. tf tt poevJjp&ro). To this 
reference appears to be made 2 Co 12 18 (ef. in\€- 
ot'tKTrjaev with 9®). Why not, then, identify (as 
Liglitfoot, Bibl. Ess. 281) Titus and ‘ the brother’ 
with ‘the brethren’ who carried 1 Co? {supra, 

1 Cor. § 7). This combination seems free from any 
objection, and the note of time, curd Trtpwi (8 10 9 2 ), 
pushes back this visit of Titus to a date in any 
case very near 1 Co (see 1 Cor. § 6). Titus visited 
Corinth, then, in connexion v'itk the \oyla on two 
occasions; on the second occasion lie was one of 
the bearers of 2 Co ; on the lirst, not improbably 
he was one of the bearers of 1 Co. 

{c) The person of Titus (cf. infr. §§ 6, 7) forms the 
link between the \oyla and the more painful questions 
between St. Paul and the Church of Corinth. The 
question whether Titus paid yet a third visit thither 
depends upon the consideration of the troubles 
which threatened to estrange St. Paul and tlio 
Corinthians. Firstly, the case of incest (1 Co 5 lff# ) 
was dealt with in 1 Co, and the expulsion there 
ordered would naturally follow r upon the arrival 
of the letter. Did it? It is the prevalent view 
(the grounds for it are stated with admirable 
conciseness by Holtzmann, Einl. 2 p. 255) that 

2 Co 2®‘ n (=7 y - 12 ) records the sequel. Stung by St. 
Paul’s summons, the Corinthians, by a majority 
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(2*), inflict a punishment which St. Paul pronounces 
suflicient, and, lest the pain of it should drive the 
offender to desperation, advises the Corinthians 
to relax. The punishment had been inflicted in 
the presence and at the summons (7 lft ) of Titus, 
who reported the contrition, zeal, and loyalty 
wrought by the letter he had borne. This letter 
would accordingly be 1 Co, unless we should have, 
on further consideration, to infer that the in¬ 
attention or disaffection with which that letter 
had been received, or some other cause, had 
necessitated the dispatch by the hand of Titus 
of a sharper summons (see below, g). 

{d) But a closer examination of the passages we 
are considering makes it doubtful whether they 
really relate to the ollender of 1 Co 6 1 . The 
object in view, in St. Paul’s treatment of the 
case now in question, had been to prove the 
loyalty of the Corinthians to himself (7 lab 2 !> ). 
To have persisted in withholding pardon would 
have been to give Satan an advantage over them 
all, St. Paul included ; i.e. to have intensified the 
very evil St. Paul was combating. Moreover, St. 
Paul is specially careful to depreciate the grief 
inflicted upon himself ( 4 2 5 ), which strongly suggests 
that the dSiKrjOtls of 7 12 is also none other than 
himself. The ovx Hvckcv tou aoiKi'icravTos of the latter 
verse contradicts the tva of 1 Co 5 r,b even more 
sharply than the notion of a personal wrong, the 
prominent thought in 2 Co 2. 7, contrasts with 
that of a sin against God , such as the nopvcla of 
l Co f>. There are, then, weighty grounds for 
eliminating from these verses any reference to 
the incestuous ollender (who may none the less 
be glanced at among the Trporj/xapTrjKbTes of 12- 1 13 2 ), 
and for referring them to some other individual. 
Here, again, it is a question of probability ; but the 
view adopted by very many scholars,* that the 
offender of 2 Co 2. 7 is a personal opponent of 
St. Paul, who has grossly slandered him, and has 
temporarily succeeded in undermining the loyalty of 
the Corinthians, has much to recommend it. On this 
view, which is as old as Tertullian, de Pud. xiii. If., 
this mission of Titus, and the letter then carried by 
him, must be quite independent of, and subse¬ 
quent to, l Co. The dyrov s of 2 Co 7 11 then har¬ 
monizes in sense with 1 l 2 . 

(e) The o-xio-pLara of 1 Co 1-4 have undergone 
a change of aspect in 2 Co. Of the watchwords 
Paul, Apollos, Cephas, we hear no more. It is 
otherwise with the name of Christ. Tn the section 
10-1 A 10 a distinct group of opponents are in view 
who arrogate the distinction Xpurrou dvai ( 10 7 ). 
The final consideration of this movement must 
bo deferred (see below, § 7). For our present pur¬ 
pose it is enough to dwell on the marked change 
of situation. In 1 Co indeed we trace the ten¬ 
dency to arraign (dvaxplveiv, 4 lfr -) the apostle, and 
to question his apostolic rank (9 lff -) But it is 
disposed of briefly and quietly ; it is not as in 2 Co 
the subject of a long and passionate indictment. 
The first (1-7) and last (10-13 10 ) sections of the 
Kpistle present somewhat different aspects of the 
case. In the former, we have references to ‘ the 
many who trallic in the word of God ’ (2 17 ; cf. 
4 2 ); to * certain, who need letters of introduction ’ 
to the Corinthians (3 1 ); to imputations against the 
apostle of fleshly motives, of duplicity (l 12 - 17 4 2 G 8 ). 
These imputations proceed, if would seem, from 
d7ri<7Toi, men blindea by worldliness to the light 
of the gospel (4 4 ), who yet, as -we infer from 5 1<{ , 
lay great stress on having known Christ after the 
flesh. The last two points throw light on the 

* It is well put by Dr. Llewelyn Davies in Smith’s DB, #.«. 
Paul. It had been maintained by Kleek, Credner, Olshausen, 
Noander, Ewald; and is also adopted by Ililgonfeld, Weiz- 
•acker, Jiilichcr, Goriut, etc. Krenkcl and Clemen suppose that 
the slander was directly aimed, not at 8t. Paul, but at a fellow- 
worker. See Schmiedel, Bxc. on 2 Co 2U. 


purpose of such passages as l 19 2 14 * 17 , above all 
36 -iff gi 4 - 3 i' The Judaizing tendencies faintly trace¬ 
able in 1 Co have assumed a doctrinal character. 
Still, the polemic of the.se chapters is not direct; 
St. Paul assumes that his readers are with him; 
so far as they are concerned (ei' ns tv Xpi<TT<$ t con¬ 
trast 13 s,c ) ‘old things are passed away, and new 
things have come.’ Wo seem to hear ‘not the 
threatening** of a coming so much as the rumblings 
of a departing storm.’ But when we turn to the 
concluding chapters (10-13*°) the brightness and 
confidence of tone is gone. The features of the 
opposition of 1-7 are still there. St. Paul is 
charged with fleshly motives ( 10 2 ), with lording 
it over the Church ( 10 s 111 10 ; cf. I*- 4 ), with deceit 
(ll 31 ). llis opponents still come armed with 
letters of introduction ( 10 12 - 18 ), they arc—not now 
diricToi but — ministers of Satan, false apostles 
(ll 13 ' 16 ); they preach another Jesus, another gospel 
(ll 4 ); they claim to be ministers of Christ, to be 
‘Christ’s’ (ll 22 10 7 ; cf. 1 Co l 12 ). All the features 
of the opponents of 1-7 are here, but they arc 
heightened, and the polemic against them is more 
painfully intense. Their accusations against St. 
Paul, too, arc more direct and audacious,—em¬ 
bezzlement ( 12 10 * 18 ), bullying by letters ( 10 1,ir ) in 
contrast with weakness when face to face, reck¬ 
less folly (ll 10 ), are imputed to him ; if he refuses 
direct sustentation, it is because be knows be has 
no right to it, being no true apostle (ll 6 12 11 * 18 ). 
But, worse than all, St. Paul is conscious that his 
readers are not with him ; their loyally is under¬ 
mined. Their obedience is unfulfilled—‘Ye look at 
the outside of things ’ ( 10 6 * 7 ). They are in imminent 
peril of being corrupted, in fact they tolerate an¬ 
other gospel,—yes, gladly tolerate the yoke of ‘ the 
fools’ who are tyrannizing over them (1 p-*.i».a»). 
they accept the invidious construction put upon St. 
Paul’s conduct, are prepared to doubt his love for 
them (ll 7 * 11 ; cf. 12 10 * 18 ). They are wavering in 
faith, Christ can hardly be in them; St. Paul dreads 
to think of the impenitent state in which lie will 
iind them, dreads the humiliation which awaits 
him at Corinth, dreads the unsparing severity he 
will have to exercise (12 ly -13 10 ),—his last hope is 
that the letter may pave the way to better things. 
Note that St. Paul is addressing the community 
as a whole, throughout, not the Judaizing nvts, not 
a minority still under their influence ; of this the 
chapters give no hint. Can the situation still ho 
that of 1-7, or even that of 8 . 9? There is some 
plausibility, primd facie , in the severance of 10 - 
13 10 from the rest of the Epistle. But in any 
case the situation in these chapters is a new one 
as compared with that in 1 Co; and from its 
nature can hardly have been revealed to St. 
Paul by the arrival of Titus in Macedonia, for 
he brought news of quite a different kind ( 7 13 ). 

(/) St. Paul entertained, at different times, two 
distinct plans of travel. The simpler of the two 
is that announced in 1 Co 1(5®, and carried out 
Ac 20 1 , viz. from Ephesus to Macedonia and thence 
to Corinth. But from 2 Co 1 16,18 we learn that- 
he had at one time entertained, but (v. 23 in order 
to spare t-hc Corinthians) had abandoned, the more 
complicated plan of proceeding direct from Asia 
to Corinth, thence to Macedonia, and thence to 
Corinth again. This plan had been communicated 
to the Corinthians, at least in the form of a promise 
of a prompt visit. This is not satisfied by 1 Co 4 18 ; 
for if so, the withdrawal would be announced in 
1 Co 1G 5,0 , a passage totally out of correspondence 
(v. 18 ) with the situation presupposed in 2 Co l 23 . 
Moreover, in defending his change of plan (2 Co 
l 10 ' 23 ), St. Paul would not have failed to appeal to 
the clear statement of his intentions in 1 Co 1 G‘\ 
The inference seems irresistible that the change 
of plan was subsequent to 1 Co, and that the 
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Complicated Plan was formed in consequence of 
something that had transpired after 1 Co was 
dispatched, and that further events caused St. 
Paul to fall back upon the original Simple Plan. 

(g) We have now to take note of St. Paul’s 
references to letters written by himself to Corinth. 
That there were three such is certain, viz. the two 
canonical letters, and the 1 pre-canonical’ or lost 
letter referred to in 1 Co 5 9 . Put we have seen 
that the Complicated Plan of travel was com¬ 
municated to the Corinthians after 1 Co; whether 
this was by letter or not, depends on the inter¬ 
pretation of 2 Co l 1 -' 14 . At any rate the promise 
of a direct visit was given in the confidence ( -rreiroL - 
077ffts, v. 16 )of happy relations between the apostle ami 
the Corinthians, and the promised visit was looked 
forward to as a 4 joy’ (xa/>d). Hut something occurred 
tn upset this confidence, and to demand that the 
visit, if paid, should be one of stern judgment. 
St. Paul decided ‘to spare’ them, and not to 
return to them in sorrow ( 2 1 ). And this he had 
stated in a letter ( 2 - ! - 4 ), written in affliction and 
distress of heart and many tears,—a letter calcu¬ 
lated to cause pain, and one v\hicli he for a time 
regretted having written ( 7 art *), hut which, aided 
hy the presence of Titus (supra, c, d), produced a 
happy revolution in the temper of the Corinthians. 
Two questions arise—(l) Did the letter announce 
the abandonment of the Complicated Plan, or did 
the latter merely follow tacitly by way of post¬ 
ponement? This depends on the sense of tovto 
a. vt6 ( 2 3 ), which may merely moan ‘for this very 
cause’ (of. 2 P l fi ; Winer, lit. § xxi. fin.). (2) Can 
this letter he our 1 Co? Certainly not, if, as we 
have aigucd, it arose out of a situation subsequent 
to that ot 1 Co. Put, quite independently of this, 

1 Co is hardly a letter which St. Paul could even 
temporarily have repented writing. Stern passages 
it contains, hut they are relieved hy frequent 
encouragement, calm discussion, quiet practical 
advice; its emotional tension is not to be com¬ 
pared with that of 2 Co 10-13, or even 1-7 ; it 
does not correspond to the description 2 Co 2 4 
(see Waite, p. PSP). This is a vital point, but it 
seems baldly doubtful. The one strong counter¬ 
argument, the supposed identity of reference in 

2 Co 2 411, and 1 Co 5 lir *, has already been examined 
(d), and found to be of very dubious validity. 

We must therefore insert a stern and highly 
painful letter between 1 and 2 Co; and if 2 Co 
lu-is lu f crs to a letter at all, it is certainly not to 
1 Co, and still less to the painful letter just men¬ 
tioned. St. Paul then, who in any case wrote 
not fewer than three, can he fairly proved to have 
written four, and may very probably have written 
jive letters to the Corinthians, including our two 
canonical Epistles (cf. Clemen, Einheitl. p. CO; 
and see below, § 8 ). 

(h) Lastly, we consider the references to liis 
visits to Corinth, hirst of all, in 2 Co 12 14 13 l 
he says, l5oi> rplrov tovto irolpao s ?x w tXUeiv 7 rp6s v/xas 
. . . rplrov tovto (pX 0 f.icu irpds egas. Taken by 
themselves, these words would lie held by any¬ 
one to establish two previous visits. And the more 
natural interpretation of 2* (spiv a , . , r 6 fx^ ir&Xiv 
tv Xvi T77 irpbs v/xas tXdeiv, connects tt&Xlv with tv Ac? rrj 
rather than, with iXOciv. If so, a previous visit 
tv Xibrj? is implied ; the attempt to explain this 
hy 1 Co 2 1 tX0u)v Trpbs v/xas, is unworthy of serious 
discussion. W e are therefore obliged to assume 
provisionally that, when the painful letter was 
written, St. Paul had visited Corinth twice, and 
the second time tv Xviry. Only if this assumption 
proves so improbable as to outweigh the more 
obvious sense of the passages just quoted, shall 
we be justified in throwing into the scale against 
them the dtvrtpa xapd of 1 1B , the tos iraptov rt> dev- 
rtpov of 13 J . As a matter of fact, the assumption 


of a visit tv Xtnry does encounter hopeless obstacles, 
whether we seek to place it before or after 1 Co. 

Let us consider the latter possibility first. St. Paul abandoned 
bis direct visit (£.<?. the Complicated Plan) ‘in order to spare* 
the Corinthians. This excludes at once troui consideration the 
period between the painful letter and 2 Co. Let us suppose 
then that St. Paul, on receiving from Corinth unfavourable news 
(probably connected with the offender of 2^> 7 12 ), after he had 
dispatched 1 Co, proceeded thither in person. If so, St. Paul, 
unsuccessful (12 21 ) at Corinth, returns to Ephesus (still b XCrp ); 
receives better news; announces another immediate visit (t.e. 
the Complicated Plan) 4 b xtToiOs.mi * (H>); another estrange¬ 
ment, connected again with the offender of 2 5 7 12 , breaks out; 
St. Paul writes again i» Abnj, and this time with more per¬ 
manent success, which he at last learns from Titus in Mace¬ 
donia. The improbability of this duplication of es ents condemns 
the entire hypothesis, and drives us back on the other alterna¬ 
tive, that St. Paul’s visit b kCr? must have preceded 1 Co. But 
here we are encountered by the total ignorance of such a visit 
which that Epistle betrays. Not only is there ‘ not a single 
trace ’ of it (Weizsuckcr, pp. 277, 300) ; we are compelled to ask, 
and ask in vain, to what, on this assumption, was the ku*v due? 
Not to the of which St. Paul knew only from Chloo’s 

>eople. Not to the nor to the disorders in their ‘assem- 

*liug together,’ of which ho knew only by report (fd ll 1 ^). Not 
to the litigiousness (1 Co (i) nor to the denial of tho Resurrec¬ 
tion, of both of which he speaks with indignant surprise. If 
the distressing second visit preceded 1 Co, the \Cxn which 
occasioned it was dead and buried when 1 Co was written, it 
had nothing to do with any of the subjects touched upon in 
1 Co, and St. Paul’s references to it in 2 Co are inexplicable. 

In fact, the main ground on which YVojzsacker, Clemen, and 
others place it after 1 Co is the inadmissibility of placing it 
earlier; while Sehmiedcl follows Neander, Olshausen, lleuss, 
Wieseler, Moyer, Kldpper, and many others in placing it earlier, 
because the attempt to find room for it later breaks down, lie 
justly observes that in a complicated hypothesis we cannot 
expect to harmonize all details satisfactorily, but must be con¬ 
tent with certainty w’here possible. But tliis may justify us In 
questioning the finality of the inferences drawn at first sight 
from 2 Co 2* 12U 13b 

Against the probability of either of tho two 
hypotheses just discussed, wo must weigh that of 
the interpretation of those versos adopted hy Paley 
(Horae Paul.), Paur, de VVette, Kenan, llilgonfelo, 
Davidson, Farrar, and others, that by rplrov tovto 
tpxo/x at St. l’aul means ‘ this is the third time I am 
coming’ (t.e. meaning to come), while ‘ 2 1 simply 
states his resolve that his new visit (ir&Xiv tXdtiv) 
shall not be tv Xtarr/. This interpretation is at 
lirst sight of inferior probability to tho more 
obvious sense of the words, but it harmonizes 
well with 13 3 (KVm) and with tho ovstn of F 3 
(RV ; AV is against the idiom). 

( i ) Summary. — Timothy’s visit, then, hardly 
enters into our problem; Titus visits Corintn 
three times, first (possibly as bearer of 1 Co) to 
organize the Xoyla, the second time to cope with 
the troubles there, thirdly as bearer of 2 Co, and 
to complete the Xoyla. The troubles at Corinth 
were mainly due to events subsequent to the situa¬ 
tion of 1 Co, and the offender of 2 Co 2. 7 was more 
probably an o(lender against St. Paul, connected 
with the Judaizing party, than the incestuous 
person of 1 Co 5. The troubles, however, had 
taken loot and hold in Corinth to a degree far 
beyond what is traceable in 1 Co. It is not alto¬ 
gether easy to combine the situation presupposed 
in 2 Co 10-I3 10 with that in 2 Co 1-9 ; it is quite 
impossible to identify it with the situation of 1 Co. 
St. Paul, then, dispatched Titus to cope with new 
troubles at Corinth, the news of which had reached 
him after the dispatch of 1 Co, and had induced 
him to abandon an intended visit to Corinth, and to 
write a painful letter instead. To insert a visit of 
St. Paul to Corinth in connexion with this crisis is 
impossible, while the painful letter, and the aban¬ 
donment of the Sevrtpa x a P^y are & ° closely bound 
up with the visit tv Xvttjj, that the three must rest on 
a single basis of fact. If so, the visit tv Xu-rry was a 
visit abandoned, not one actually paid. Still less 
can we liud a probable place tor a second visit 
anterior to 1 Co and connected with a painful crisis 
not dealt with in that Epistle. Accordingly, as 
the language of 2 Co is susceptible of a different 
though perhaps less prepossessing explanation, we 
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remove the intermediate visit from the horizon of 
either Epistle. 

5. (a) A too simple scheme im/iossihlc. —We are 
now in a position to reconstruct the order of events 
from the evidence. The simpler such an order, the 
fewer the events assumed, the better ; but we must 
not bo tempted by this consideration to force the 

henomena to combine where they do not naturally 

o so. 

Let us begin by trying the combination suggested 
in art. Corinth, which is in substance that of 
Bishop Lightfoot ( Bibl. Essays, p. 282 11'.). The 
order of events suggested is—1. Paul at Corinth 
(A.D. 51 ?). 2. A polios at Corinth (52-53 ?). 3. Paul 
at Ephesus (53-56). [Here Lightfoot inserts the 
second visit of Paul to Corinth.] 4. Lost letter of 

1 Co 5 9 [‘announcing the plan of 2 Co PV Light¬ 
foot]. 5. (‘Possible, but not proved’) Second 
visit of Paul to Cor. 6. Stephanas, etc., to 
Ephesus (1 Co 16 17 - 18 ). (Letter of the Corinthians.) 
8. Dispatch by Titus of 1 Co [‘ with the brother, 

2 Co 12 18 ,’ Lightf.]; or 9. Titus sent close after 

1 Co. 10. Titus returns to Macedonia (2 Co 7°). 
11. Titus and the brother (2 Co 12 18 or 8 18 ?) sent 
back, with 2 Co, to Corinth. 

The schemes of Waite (in Speaker's Comm.) 
and of Weiss (most recently in die Paid. Brief'e, 
1896, up. 9, 10) are in substantial agreement with 
the above, but Waite inserts the painful letter 
after 8. The arguments against the view taken 
below are best put by lloltzmann, Einl . a p. 254 f. 

To begin with, we must insert here, before 6, 
the arrival at Ephesus of oi X\6rj y (1 Co l 10 ). But 
more important is the need for further links be¬ 
tween 8 and 10. It seems, indeed, needless to 
distinguish 9 from 8. But between tlie mission of 
Titus (possibly as one of the bearers of 1 Co) to 
begin the organization (2 Co 8 fl * 10 ) of the \oyla, and 
his mission (v. f> ) to complete it, i.e. the dispatch of 

2 Co, many events, as we have seen, demand room. 
The &5ii<Ti/ia of 2 Co 2 s 7 12 , almost certainly ; a visit 
of Titus in connexion therewith (2 Co 7 7 ), quite cer¬ 
tainly ; and a letter, not corresponding in its char¬ 
acter {sup. § 4 , 17 ) with 1 Co, probably carried by Titus 
on the same occasion. Titus, then, had returned to 
Ephesus before that; and since 8t. Paul, though he 
eventually carried out the plan of travel announced 
1 Co 16°, yet has to defend himself from the charge 
of fickleness with respect to his plans, we must 
find room for his adoption of the plan of two 
visits to Corinth, for the announcement of this, 
and for its abandonment. If the latter coin¬ 
cides, as we have shown to be probable, with the 
painful letter, we have to insert the first change 
of plan between 8 and the return of Titus to 
Ephesus. 

{b) Resultant scheme. —We therefore revise the 
scheme as follows: 1-8 (as above). 9 or 10. St. Paul 
determines to pay a double visit to Corinth (SeuWpa 
Xapa, 2 Co l 15 ). 11. Painful news from Corinth 

(possibly brought back by Titus) changes this plan ; 
the dcurtpa x a p4 given up, the visit—now painful 
in prospect—abandoned ; and 12. A painfully severe 
letter sent. 13. Titus at Corinth (2 Co 7 7 ’*°), with 
happy results. 14. Titus meets St. Paul in Mace¬ 
donia ; and 15. Returns to Corinth with 2 Co. 

6. The above seems to be the simplest scheme 
that permits the insertion of all the events implied 
in 2 Co. (For a comparison of the views of different 
critics, see Sclmiiedel’s Table i n Hand-Kommcntar, 
pp. xii, xiii). It remains to consider the interval of 
time required between the letters 1 and 2 Co. 

We have to provide time for Titus making one double journey 
between Ephesus and Corinth, a Becond journey to Corinth, and 
a return journey as far as, say, Philippi. And, assuming the 
correctness of the view taken above (§ 4, b) as to the connexion 
of the first Journey with the Xeyia., we have so to place the 
Journeys that, in dispatching Titus for the third time (§ 6 : 16), 
Paul could speak of his first visit (§ 6; 8, 9) os having taken place 


‘last year’pKT* r»pu<riv, 2 Co lo 92 ). This latter condition is 
elastic ; it only implies in strictness that the beginning of a new 
year had intervened ; and the interval between the two letters 
is so far left open within somewhat wide limits. The move¬ 
ments of Titus, however, require a considerable minimum of 
time. As 1 Co was likely to reach Corinth before Timothy, who 
was on his way through Macedonia, it was probably dispatched 
(8) by sea direct. This was posable at any time after Mar. 6, when 
the mare clausum properly ended. ‘ The voyage was often accom¬ 
plished in three or four days’ (Con. and Kowson, ch. xii. p. 
449 n.; for full details see Sohmiedel in UK xvi. 3a); let us 
allow seven. Titus may, but need not, have returner! (11) by 
Macedonia. This route would require, with rapid travelling, 
about a month ; let us allow six weeks. Another week will then 
be claimed by the second journey (12) to Corinth, and four weeks, 
let us suppose, for Titus at last to meet St. Paul in Macedonia 
(14). We thus require at most 12 weeks for the actual journeys 
of Titus ; and for his two visits (8, 13) to Corinth, in default of 
any statement as to their duration, we should allow about four 
weeks in all as a minimum. Accordingly we require 1G weeks 
for the movements of Titus, allowing him but little repose. 

Rut St. Paul (assuming the year to be f>7) must have reached 
Corinth by the end of November (Ac 203. G) # and this pushes 
back the dispatch (lf>) of 2 Co into the month of October. Now 
the new year, according to the Macedonian calendar, began on 
Sept. 21, and the civil reckoning of the Jews (1 Tisri) coincided 
within a few days. 8t. Paul, therefore, could easily speak of 
the first mission of Titus (8) as ‘ last 3 r ear.’ From the beginning 
of October (which wo adopt in order to deal liberally with the 
time) the 20 weeks carry us hack to the midsummer solstice, or 
over three weeks after Pentecost (May 28). These three weeks 
then are at our disposal as spare time. To these wo add the 
time between Pentecost and the previous (1 Co 16 10 ) dispatch of 

1 Co (8); to this interval we cannot assign a definite value, un¬ 
less (following a possible suggestion from 1 Co 6) we place 1 Co 
about the paschal season. If so, there is time for Titus to rejoin 
St. Paul(11)at Eph., even if he returned through Macedonia; 
but there is no strong reason to suppose that ho aid not return, 
as he probably went, by sea (supr. § 4, a, cf. b). 

There is thus no impossibility in the view taken 
by the majority of critics, that 2 Co was written in 
the autumn of* the Roman year, in the spring of 
which the apostle had written 1 Co. The separa¬ 
tion of the two Epistles by a longer interval is not, 
indeed, forbidden by their contents ; but the neces¬ 
sity of finding a place here for an evangelization of 
lllyricum (Codet, Clemen), in order to satisfy Ro 
15 19 , is not so apparent as to claim a voice in the 
settlement of our question. 1 Co 16 H is prima facie 
evidence that St. Paul’s vhree months at Corinth 
belong to the winter next following that Epistle ; 
nor are bis changes of plan revealed in 2 Co such 
as to affect the broad outline. At the same time, 
the question as to the interval between the two 
Epistles must be finally decided, if at all, by refer¬ 
ence to the general chronology of St. Paul’s Epistles 
(see on 1 Cor. § 6, and art. CilRONORuGY of NT); 
always recollecting that the two must, by 2 Co 8 10 
9-, 1 Co 16 lf * (assuming the integrity of 2 Co 1-9, 
see below, § 8), fall within two successive calendar 
years. 

7. The purpose of the Epistle follows from the 
circumstances of its origin. The effect of 1 Co had 
been, it would seem, good at first. Titus had 
begun actively the organization of the \o 7 fa (2 Co 8 6 
9 2 ) in a spirit to the purity of which the apostle 
appeals as a fact above question (the exact force of 

2 Co 12 18 is often overlooked, e.g. by Clemen). Titus 
had needed encouragement (irapexdXecra), and St. Paul 
had given this in the form of a warm recommenda¬ 
tion of the Corinthians (7 14 ), which was fully justi¬ 
fied only after serious disappointments. Mean¬ 
while, apparently, St. Paul was incurring the 
danger at Ephesus described l 8 (cf. Ro 16* [?], Ac 
19' j:i “- [??]) of which he characteristically first 
informs the Corinthians when the worst of the 
crisis at Corinth is over. St. Paul had formed the 
plan of visiting Corinth earlier than he had intended 
(§ 4,/), when the return of Titus with bad news 
of a quite unlooked-for character convinced him 
that such a visit would bo most painful to both 
sides. Hence the painful letter, again dispatched 
by Titus, and the reversion to the Simple Plan o 1 
1 Co 16 5 . This was before the apostle’s departure 
from Ephesus ; and the period immediately succeed¬ 
ing, during which St. Paul moved first toTroas(2 la * 1# ) 
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and then on to Macedonia, anxiously awaiting the 
return of Titus to put an end to lus suspense, is 
the time of intense mental strain of which our 
Epistle is the outcome. The relief expressed in 
1-7 finds its outlet along with much of the pent-up 
indignation and self-vindication (10-13) which had 
been all the while accumulating in the apostle’s 
mind. The main purpose of the Epistle, then, 
turns upon the new troubles at Corinth, which 
differentiate our Epistle from 1 Co. These have 
been touched upon above (§ 4, c), but require a 
little further examination in this connexion. 

The difference between the new troubles at Corinth and those 
connected with the ' Christ-party ’ of 1 Co iB one of decree, not 
of kind. Hut the difference of degree is very great, and is prob¬ 
ably due to the arrival of a fresh agitator (10 10 <r* i<m) or fresh 
agitators( 10 12 11-*) on the scene. Can vve identify them with 
any closeness? The 'irtpov wxyy&iov of ll 4 links them on to the 
agitators of Cal l 6 . At Corinth, this is rather in prospect than 
actually preached; but ll 22 shows that we have to do with 
Christians of Jewish birth. Were they personal disciples of 
Christ? (107, cf. f> 12 ). This is matter for conjecture rather 
than proof. The original Twelve seem to bo referred to in the 
twice-recurring phrase vTtpXiot* uvorroXn (11 s 12 11 ); hut to 
suppose that any of the Twelve were personally concerned is out 
of the question, Si,. Paul would not m that case have stigma¬ 
tized them as -^tvb<x,-ro<rro\oi, etc. (ll 1 #). Uut did the agitators 
clai)n to represent the Twelve, to whose superior authority they 
certainly made appeal? In this connexion, the Letters of Intro¬ 
duction (3i, of. Uo 1(U) are of importance. As tho »£ v/aw* of 
S 1 is meant rather to point the contrast with 3 3 than to posi¬ 
tively describe the nut, we must understand that the claims of 
the latter were backed by these letters. These claims would have 
lost all their danger and prestige had not tho letters come from 
some well-known names. That the agitators used letters of 
morely personal commendation for purposes beyond the scope 
of such letters is, of course, possible (Gai 212, Ac 1M- 21). At any 
rate St. Paul ignores any real connexion between the agitators 
and the Twelve. In loyal conformity to his side of tho Jeru¬ 
salem agreement (Gal 2 111 ) he pushes forward theAoy/* (of. 0 111 ® 
with Ito lf># 01 ), iu the assurance that his uncompromising warfare 
against the agitators will in no way compromise his relation 
with the older apostles. Chapters 8. 9 therefore stand in a 
dose relation to the main purpose of the lipistlo. The first 
seven chapters, with their suggestive passages on tho relation 
of the Law to tho Gospel, their profound glances into the 
doctrine of Redemption, also lead up to the same principal 
purpose, (ttvp. 5 3). Whether tho £aa<k ’I r,<rovc of ll 4 (or. 612 ijh) 
rofors to a lower view of the Person of Christ, cannot be re¬ 
garded as certain. Unquestionably, the question of Ohristologv 
underlies the question of Law and Grace, of Faith and Works ; 
hut this fundamental issue is felt rather than perceived in the 
NT as a rule. At any rate it was necessary to throw aside all 
thoughts of compromise, and to endeavour to stamp out from 
Corinth u movement which hade fair to result in complete 
apostasy (11#). Hence the peculiar transition in the Kpistle 
from thankful reconciliation (1-7) to bitter polemic (10-13), the 
alternating tones of endearment and rebuke, first the appeal to 
tho higher, then the withering exposure of tho lowor tendencies 
at work among the Corinthians. 

8. Wo must- now, accordingly, endeavour to reach 
a result with regard to the Integrity of the Epistle. 
We have seen that tho canonical Epp. to the Cor¬ 
inthians are the remains of a correspondence which 
comprised other letters now lost (§ 4, g) t and that 
possibly not fewer than three lost letters were ad¬ 
dressed by St. Paul to the Corinthians. The tempta¬ 
tion to rediscover all or part of these in our extant 
letters, collided with undeniable ditlieulties in their 
sequence of ideas (ef. § 4, c), has naturally been 
strong. Clemen (whose Einheitlichkeit dcr Paul. 
Jirirfe, 1 SOT, contains the most searching and acute 
of recent essays in this direction) has redivided 
our Epistles into live (see 1 Corinthians, § 6), 
thus providing wholly or in part for each letter of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians of which wo have any trace 
whatever. As affecting 1 Co, his result consists 
merely in the relegation to the lost letter of 1 Co 
5 tt of certain passages in chs. 3. 7. 9. 14, where the 
connexion is difficult, and of the whole of 15 (except 
the rejected v. r ’ (1 ). We venture to think that a little 
more patience, orcxegotical penet ration, might have 
very greatly reduced the compass of these frag¬ 
ments. But with regard to 2 Co the difficulties are 
more serious. They fall into three main heads— 

(1) The interjected warning (see below, § 9, A 2, b ft) 
0 14 -? 1 . Tho direct continuity of 6 18 7 a is too obvious 
to be mistaken; the interjected appeal simply 


breaks the connexion. Accordingly Clemen, fol¬ 
lowing llilgenfeld and others, refers it to the lost 
letter of 1 Co 5 9 , while many other critics (see 
Heinrici, Das zweite SS. u.s.iv. pp. 329-334) agree 
that it is out of place here. It must be allowed 
that if this is the case, the insertion was made at 
a date prior to the first circulation of the Epistle, 
for textual tradition of any kind is totally silent as 
to it. Whether this objection is fatal in limine 
will he considered at the close of this section. Waiv¬ 
ing it for tho present, the question becomes one 
(a) of exegesis, which on the whole has hitherto 
failed to find a clear line of connexion with the 
context before or after; and (b) of tho general 
analogy of St. Paul’s style, and of this Epistle 
especially. True, ‘there is no literary work in 
which the cross-currents are so violent and so 
frequent’; but there is no other ‘cross-current’ in 
the Epistle which cuts with so clean an edge as 
this. On the whole, if we may assume an inter¬ 
polation at all without textual evidence, this is 
perhaps dignus vindic.e nodus. Whether, if out of 
place here, the section is part of the letter of 1 Co 
5 W , is not so clear ; the injunction of G 14 docs not fit 
so exactly with 1 Co 5 10 as to preclude all doubt. To 
reject tlie passage as un-Pauline (Holsten, etc.) is 
quite arbitrary. (See the discussions of Whitelaw, 
Chase, and Sand ay in Class. Review , 1890, pp. 12, 
150, 248, 317, 359; SchmiedeTs Exc. in loc.\ Clemen, 
Einh. 58 f.) 

(2) Chapters 8 and 9.—All allow chapter 8 to 
remain part of our (the * Fifth ’) Epistle, but 
chapter 9 is thrown hack to the ‘ Third.’ This 
divorce, in which Clemen follows Sender and a 
Ion" series of later critics, is mainly on grounds 
which are more suitable for discussion in a com¬ 
mentary (see Waite in loc.). That chs. 8 and 9, 
especially in view of 9 1 (y&p), are impossible in one 
and the same letter, is an assumption founded, 
surely, upon a somewhat narrow view of St. Paul’s 
logic. 

(3 ) The great invective , or ‘ Vierkapitelbrief/— 
'The main grounds for relegating this to a different 
Epistle are given above (§ 4, c). if they have any 
validity they make for its identification with the 
‘Fourth’ or Painful Letter (§ 4, g). This is the 
view of Hausralh ( Vierkapitelbrief, 1870) and of 
Schmiedel (in Ersch and timber, and in JJand- 
Kommcntar). The arguments are not easy to meet 
directly—they are not indeed conclusive; we know 
less of the circumstances than did St. Paul’s 
readers (cf. Jiilicher, Einlcit. § 7; Weizsacker, 
Apost. Zcitalter, 314-316). The difficulty is that 
in 1-9 the Corinthians are reconciled, wliercas in 
10-13 they are still in a state of hostility, or at 
best of dubious fidelity. That the apostle is 
addressing a section only oF thV Corijitlufviis js 
against all the evidence. Thai after the good 
news brought by Titus, some worse news again 
arrived to change the apostle’s tone, is unproved 
and improbable. The opening of chapter 10, currds 
St £yu HaCXos, is of importance as hearing on the 
question. Assuming that the words mark, not 
the beginning of an interpolated document, hut 
the opening of a new section in the letter, they 
indicate some change of treatment. Possibly, St. 
Paul may have sent Timothy (l 1 ) away and begun 
to write, either by his own hand or by a confidential 
amanuensis, words that had been maturing in his 
mind (§ 7) in the period of suspense before the 
arrival of Titus, and which not even the good 
news brought by Titus could persuade him to leave 
unwritten. If this view he correct, wo can, with 
Weizsacker and others, regard these chapters as the 
linal assault, prepared for in the whole previous 
course of the letter, which is decisively to secure 
for the apostle the allegiance of the Corinthians, 
and to drive the interlopers (II 4 ), who had gained 
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a partial hold over them, headlong from the field. 
The Corinthians are already won ‘in part* (l 14 ), 
but a leaven of disloyalty exists among them, and 
the success reported by Titus must he followed up 
to be lasting, and the disloyal leaven effectually 
stamped out. Add to this that the identification 
of these chapters with the Painful Letter (§ 4, g) 

| would seem to demand that they should refer to 
the {ex hypothesi) still unsettled case of the Offender 
(chs. 2. 7). But no such reference can ho traced ; 
the argument for separating 10-13 from the rest of 
the Epistle thus loses a very strong positive factor. 
On the whole, then, as regards internal evidence, we 
may say that the ca se To r separation is not proved; 
hut it woul d he going too far to. say that it is 
absolutely dlsprovetT Whether this is so or not must 
depend oh the welgHt to ho attached to the entire 
lack of external evidence. Can wo suppose that 
. interpolationsW3eTt6\isas to amount (ii we accept 
) all tne three hypotheses discussed above) to the 
; formation of an entire Epistle out of heterogeneous 
/fragments—or even the interpolation of any one 
' of the passages in question—can have taken place 

< without leaving so much as a ripple upon the 
’ stream of textual tradition ? Certainly, there exist 

‘ primitive corruptions ’ of the NT text, i.e. changes 
which occurred so early that theoriginal text has left 
no documentary traces of itself. But these are small 

< in number and in scale. ‘ We cannot too strongly 
express our disbelief in the existence of undetected 

J interpolations of any moment* (Westcott and 
Hort). The strongest internal evidence might 
conceivably modify this in an exceptional case; 
only our witnesses to the text push its history back 
so very early as to leave very scanty room for the 
occurrence of such interpolations. Cut the literary 
relations of the synoptic Gospels furnish an analogy 
which warns us against too summary a rejection 
of any such hypothesis in this case. The question 
is whether the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
passed into general circulation as soon as the first. 
The latter, formally appealed to within forty years 
of its origin, was circulated too early to permit us 
to assume interpolations in it on any large scale 
unreflected in the textual tradition. But Clement 
appears to know nothing of 2 Co, and its com¬ 
paratively late appearance in the stream of attesta¬ 
tion (see above, § 1) is perhaps compatible with 
some process of editing on the part of the Cor¬ 
inthian Church before it was copied for public 
reading and imparted to other Churches. This 
would be easier to suppose, if the autographs were 
written on leaves or tablets rather than on rolls. 
(See Sir E. M. Thompson, Handbook of Palaeo¬ 
graphy , pp. 20 ff., 54-61.) A^e do not therefore 
regard the_ absence of textual evidence in this 
pam cular case as absolutely fatal in limine to the 
KJgtKeses we have been considering : but it must 
be allowed to weigh heavily against them; and we 
belleve tha t a patient and circumspect exegesis 
will g radually "diss olve the arguments, at first 
sight very temping," for the segregation, of chs. 
l(M37~aha even perhaps of 6 I4 -7h 
h. Contents of the Epistle .—'The nature of tho Letter (§§ 8, 7) 
makes it far less readily divisible into well-marked sections than 
the first Epistle. The order of ideas is emotional rather than 
logical; a subject is not taken up, dealt with, and disposed of, 
but, like some strain in a piece of impassioned music,occurs, is lost 
in a maze of crowding harmonies, and recurs again and again. 
This is especially the case in chs. 10-13. But certain broad lines 
of division may be recognized, and we shall exhibit these, with¬ 
out pursuing the analysis into its subtler subdivisions. 

A. Answer to tub welcome Tidings op Titus (1-7). 

1. Epistolary Introduction (l 111 ). 

8 . RkVIKW OP RBCKNT RELATIONS WITH TIIB CORINTHIANS 

(112-716). 

fwith regard to his promised 

(o) Self -vindication). w ^h regard to the case of f ( 112 -2 18 )- 

I the Offender ) 

(6) The great Digression (‘21 4 —7 4 ). 

». Apostleship (2lMP°). 
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met. The office of an apostle (2 14 4 r »). 

[St. Paul’s self-vindication (2U-3 4 ). 

The Old Ministry and the New (3 B18 ). 

Self-vindication completed (4 1 «).] 

&(3. Tho sufferings of an apostle (4 7 -6 10 ). 

[In relation to the work of an apostle (4715). 

In relation to the Hope ok Resurrection (t lfl -5 5 ). 

In relation to life, death, and judgment (S® 19 ).] 
yy. The life of an apostlo ( 5 U-O 10 ). 

[Its motive (5 11 1°). 

Its basis in the Redeemer and His Work (5 18 -6 2 ). 

Its credentials ( 0 : *-i 0 ).] 

/3. Appeal of the reconciled apostle to his roaders (0U-74). 
[Interjected appeal against heathenish defilements 

(c) The reconciliation completed (7 6 i«). 

«. Arrival of Titus (75 «). 

/3. The Offender and the Painful Letter (7-13). 
y. The joy of Titus (>»-i«). 

B. The Collection for the Saints (8. 9). 

(a) The example of Macedonia (8 1 7). 

(b) The example of Christ, and the new mission of Titus and 

the brethren (88-95). 

(c) Exhortation to liberality (9# *5). 

C. The great Invective (10M3 10 ). 

1. St. Paul and his opponents (10M2 18 ). 

(a) Self-vindication of St. Paul os an apostle (1(9 12 ). 

16 ) St. Paul and the area of his mission (10 18 -18). 

(c) Reply to opponents (1013-1218). 
a.. The question of personal loyalty (11 1 (J ). 

(3. The question of maintenance (117 15). 
y. The apoBtolic xaC^ra-K (1118-121°). 
i. Completion of the onrokoyia. (121118). 

2. Warnings in view of his coming visit (12 19 -13 10 ). 

D. Final Salutations and Benediction ( 131118 ). 

10. Importance of the Epistle.— The Epistle 
is far less various in its contents than 1 Co, and 
throws correspondingly less direct light on the 
theology of St. Paul and on the life of the 
apostolic Church. All the more important is its 
contribution to our personal knowledge of St. 
Paul. The most important biographical material 
is supplied in ii 23 - 88 . Some 0 f the details (v. 28 ) are 
not easy to fit into the otherwise known life of the 
apostle ; but this is only what one would expoct 
from a genuine source. The notice of Aretas is 
exceptionally important for chronological reasons. 
Whether tho same can he said of 12 a (see Clemen’s 
view, referred to in 1 Corinthians, § 6) may he 
doubted. The attempts to identify the vision with 
any point of contact in Ac have been various and 
precarious. The apostle’s Kaoxyp-a (1 Co 9 18f, )» of 
taking no sustenance from the Corinthians, is more 
fully elucidated 2 Co ll 713 12 K,,^, . Of a more 
personal kind are the notices of the apostle’s 
miracles 12 12 ; of the much-debated vk6\o\{/ rrj vapid 
(12 7 ) (see Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 18311. ; Lias, p. 
xxiv ; Ramsay, Ch. in Rom. Emp.' A pp. 62-66; St. 
Paul 1 , p. 94 f.), and the references to St. Paul’s 
comparative inferiority as a speaker (11° 10 10 ) and 
lack of commandirm presence (Plummer in DB, p. 
658*; Ramsay, CUE*, p. 30 f.). But tho interest 
of such details is far transcended by the Epistle’s 
revelation of the writer’s personality. To draw 
out this in detail is superfluous; let it suflico to 
say that to this Epistle, more than to any other, 
we owe our knowledge of the true ‘ pectus Pauli- 
num,’ — our intimacy with the apostle’s inmost 
self. From this point of view it takes its place 
side by side with 1 Co as the most pastoral of all 
Epistles. 4 What an admirable Epistle is the 
second to tho Corinthians ! how full of affections ! 
he joys and he is sorry, ho grieves and he glories; 
never was there such care of a flock expressed, 
save in the great Shepherd of the Fold, who first 
shed tears over Jerusalem, and afterwards blood* 
(George Herbert; cf. Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 
44, 51). The doctrinal interest of the Epistle must 
he very briefly indicated. The eschatology of 4 16 - 
5 8 is diflicult, and involves at any rate a less con¬ 
fident expectation of living until tho return of 
Christ than is expressed 1 Co 15 81 (for a very 
accurate exegesis of the passage see Waite in 
loc .). The contrast of the spirit and letter (3®* 18 ) 
leads to the difficult passage 3 17 - 19 , apparently 
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identifying the ‘ Lord’ with the ‘Spirit,’ a thought 
with a long seuuel in the history of theology (see 
Gebhardt and llarnnck on Herm. Sim, v. 2; Swete 
in Diet. Chr. Biog. iii. 115™; Bull, Def. Fid. Nie. I. ii. 
5, II. ii. 3 ; Ilarnack, Dogmcngcseh . a 494 n.; A than. 
de Sun. 27 [Auntil. 21]) ; and so to the Christology of 
St. Paul, which receives striking sidelights from the 
Epistle. The glory of the exalted Christ is the 
dominant thought of 3 18 -4 8 , a glory which shines 
upon and transforms (Ae the Christian, con¬ 
stituting in the life of grace a foretaste of the life 
of glory (v. 18 , see Ro G 5 * 11 S 10 *- 21 ' 23 etc.). The 
doctrine of renovation (5 17 ) and of the Christian life 
(4 7 * 15 ) thus rests upon the agency of a living Christ 
as the sustaining force; hut there is presupposed, 
as the fountainhead of union with Christ, forgive¬ 
ness of sin (3 9 ), founded on tho reconciling work of 
the Sinless (5 21 ) Christ (5 ia - 18,r ). The last-men¬ 
tioned passage is a most important contribution to 
St. Paul’s 8oteriology. In 8 y tho thought of Ph 2 twr * 
is anticipated. Tho concluding verse of the Epistle 
is not a doctrinal announcement of tho doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, but may fairly be combined with 
other passages in which tnat doctrine is implicit. 

We do not directly know the effect this Epistle 
produced at Corinth ; but from the fact that St. 
Paul’s promised visit was carried out, and that our 
two Epistles were treasured up at Corinth and 
thence eventually found their way into tho Church’s 
canon, we infer that the Epistle produced the 
effect of which such a letter was worthy. 

11. APOCRYPHAL CORItKSPONDENCE OF St. PAUL 
AND THE Couintiiians. —A letter of the Corinthian 
Church to St. Paul, and a reply by the apostle, 
formed part of the NT of the Syrian Church in the 
time of A ph mates and Ephraim. From the Syrian 
Church the letters passed over into the Armenian, 
which retained them to a late date (they are still 
quoted by a writer of the 7th cent.). The Cor¬ 
inthians ask St. Paul to condemn certain false 
teachers who have appeared among them, and the 
apostle duly replies. Ephraim, in ids commentary 
on St. Paul (given in Zahn, Gcsch. d. N.T. K. ii. 
595 ff.), already noticed that the false doctrine is 
that taught by the school of Bardesanes, who lived 
from a. i). 155 to 223. The letters are accordingly 
in all probability a product of the 3rd cent., and 
directed against the school in question. They 
were first made known in Europe by Usher, 1G44, 
( Sylloge Annotat. p. 29), from an imperfect Arm. 
MS; then in 1730 Whiston published a Cr. and 
Eat. transl. from a complete MS. The Arm. text 
was printed by Zohrab in 1805. The commentary 
of Ephraim on St. Paul (where our Epp. follow 
2 Co) was printed from an Arm. MS of A.D. 999 at 
Venice in 1830. At last, in 1890, Berger discovered 
at Milan a Latin MS of the Bible (*saec. x. ut 
videtur’) containing our two Epp. (after lie), and 
aHecond Lat. MS (saec. xiii.) has been discovered at 
Laon by Bratke, where tho Epp. come after tho 
Apoc. and Oath. Epp. The text of the Milan MS 
is given in ThL, 1892, p. 7 ff., that of the Laon MS 
in the same volume, p. 586 ff. The existence in a 
Latin version of letters known only to Syrian and 
Armenian tradition, and which have left no trace in 
Greek Christian literature, is not as yet explained. 
See ITarnack, Gcsch. d. altchrist. Lit. i. 37 ff. ; 
Carri£re et Berger, Corresp . Apocr. de S. P. et des 
Corinth iens, 1891 ; Vetter, D. apokr. 3 Korin (her 
forte/* (Tub.), 1894 ; also in Th. Quartalschrift (1895) 
iv. ; Zahn ( uhisvp ., maintains that the correspond¬ 
ence comes from the lost Acta Pauli), PRLr xi. 
378 ; Julicher in ThL. 1889, p. 164. 

Litrratukk.— For works on both Epistles see previous artiole. 
On 2 Co only, Emmerlinjf (Commentary), 1823; Fritswche, De 
loci 8 nonnulli 1824 ; lbir^er, 1800 ; Klopper, Untersuchunrjen, 
1860, Kowmejttar , 1874 (important); Waite (in Speakers 
Comm.). 1881 (excellent); Denney (in ExjH)sitor‘» Bible), 1894; 
Lisco, Lntstehung d. 2 A or .-brief es, 1800 ; Drescher in SK (1897) 


pp. 43-111. Other works as quoted in the body of the above 
article. A. ROBEItTSON. 

CORMORANT is the rendering of AV for two 
Heb. words, nxp kd'ath (see Pelican), and 
shdldk , KarapdKTrjs , mcrgulus. 

Shdldk occurs only in the list of unclean birds 
(Lv ll 17 , Dt 14 n ), with no context to assist in 
determining its meaning except its association 
with Jcd’ath. From its etymology it should be a 
plunging bird. The difficulty or identifying it is 
enhanced by the uncertainty of the meaning of 
the LXX rendering KarapaKr 774 *, which is also a 
plunging bird. Tristram is inclined to the render¬ 
ing of AV, which is also that of RV, saying that 
the cormorant, Phalacrocorax car bo, is common 
along the coast, coming up the Kishon, and visit¬ 
ing the Sea of Galilee. It is likewise abundant 
along the Jordan. G. E. POST. 

CORN, —In Jn 12 24 ‘a corn of wheat,’ we have 
a solitary instance of ‘corn’ used for a particle. 
The AV went back for it to Wyolif, intermediate 
versions having ‘ the wheat corn,’ except Rheims, 
‘the graine of wheat,’ which RV (‘a grain of 
wheat > ) adopts. It is the earliest meaning of 
the word ‘corn.’ Cf. Jewel, On Thcss. (1611), ‘ We 
must understand this authorise with a corn of salt 
(cum grano sails), otherwise it may bee vnsauorie ’; 
and Hall (1656), Occas. Med. 11 , ‘He, that cannot 
make one spire of grass, or corn of sand, will yet 
be framing of worlds.’ The Gr. is kokkos, every¬ 
where else tr 1 ‘ grain.’ J. Hastings. 

CORN (}ri ddgdn , oiros, fruges).— The generic (?) 
name for the cereal grains. Those cultivated in 
Bible lands are : Wheat, nan hittdh, the same as 
the Arab, hintah. The Arab., with its usual 
wealth of names for familiar objects, has also burr 
ami komh for wheat. Barley, .Tjylp sSOrdh. The 
Aral), for this grain is sha'ir. Yetch, new 
meth, called in AV (Ex 9 82 , Is 2S 26 ) rye, \Ezk 4 9 ) 
fitches. Tho kirsenneh of the Arab, is a modified 
form, with n substituted for m, and r inserted. 
This grain is Vicia Ervilia , L. It is extensively 
cultivated in the East. Fitches, ny,T kcqah (Is 
28 28,27 ), the seeds of the nutmeg flower, Nigella 
saliva, L., which is known in the E. as el-habbat 
es-saudd, the black seed, or habbat cl-baraknt, the 
seed of blessing. This seed, which has carminative 
properties, is sprinkled on the top of loaves of 
bread. Millet, mi dohan (Ezk 4 9 ), which is the 
same as the Aran, dukhn, Panicum miliaccum, L., 
also Milium Italicum , L. Beans, Vte pdl , Arab. 
ful. Lentils, ' addshim , Arab. 'adas. Pulse, 

c'jp! zero cm (Dn l* 12 - 16 ), seeds, probably refers to 
edible seeds in general, corresponding to the Arab. 
kutniyah, plur. katdni, which includes not only the 
leguminous seeds which we know as pulse, but 
millet, etc. ; but excludes wheat. Rye, as above 
stated, is an incorrect rendering for vetch, and is 
not otherwise mentioned in Scripture, nor culti¬ 
vated in the Holy Land. Oats, also, are not men¬ 
tioned nor cultivated. 

Corn of all kinds is carried in sheaves from the 
harvest-fields on asses, mules, horses, or camels. It 
is threshed by the nauraj or mauraj (Heb. mbrag), 
and winnowed , and stored in earthen, barrel-shaped 
receptacles or oblong bins in the houses (2 S 4 6 ) f 
or in pits under the floor (2 S 17 ls) ), or in store¬ 
houses (2 Ch S2 28 ). It is now often stored in 
underground chambers, with domed roofs, at the 
top of which is an opening to introduce tho corn 
and remove it. These chambers, contrary to 
what might be expected, are dry and free from 
vermin. They are sometimes excavated in the rock, 
at other times in a sort of soft marl called huw- 
wdrah. 
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The corn is liable to mildew, pp-r ygr&kOn (the 
equivalent of the Arab, yerakdn , an hicli means 
jaundice), and blasting, pint* shidddphdn {\ K 8 U7 ), 
eaused by the hot and withering east wind (Hos 
13 lfi , Jon 4 8 ). When the corn was burned by care¬ 
lessness, restitution was enjoined (Ex 22°). A Bo 
if the corn land was made pasture ground for doe Us 
other than those of the owners of the land (Hx 22 s ). 

Palestine exported corn in Solomon’s time (2 Ch 
2 10 * 1,r ‘) and in Ezekiel's (Ezk 27 17 ). Even now it 
exports some corn, although its imports of grain 
exceed its exports. See further under Barley, 
Wheat, etc. G. E. Post. 

CORNELIUS (KopvrjXtos ).— A centurion in the 
garrison of Cmsarca (Ac 10‘). He was probably 
an Italian, the Italian Cohort (cf. Blass ad lor..), 
being so named to distinguish it from companies 
locally enrolled, while his name is pure Homan, 
having been borne by the Scipios and Sulla. In 
Ac 10 lie flits across the line of apostolic history, 
being brought, in consequence of a series of 
mutually supplementary visions, into contact with 
St. Peter, and admitted by baptism into the 
Church. According to a later tradition he founded 
a church at Cicsarea, while another legend makes 
him bishop of Scamandros. The baptism of C. 
has generally been regarded as the first step 
in the admission of the uncircumcised into the 
Chuich ; but before this can be definitely main¬ 
tained, we should have to assume that the 
events related in Ac 8-11 are narrated chrono¬ 
logically. The eunuch’s baptism by Philip (S 38 ), 
that of C. by St. Peter (10 48 ), and the admission of 
the Greeks (RV) at Antioch (ll 20 ), may all have 
occurred coineidently, or in any order; the events 
are dovetailed into each other without any neces¬ 
sary implication of historical sequence. I’ll ere is 
no evidence that the eunuch was circumcised, 
though he was probably a proselyte of the wider 
class (proselytes of the Gate); while the Greeks at 
Antioch may also have belonged to this class. 
But C., too, is described as <pofiovu.€vos rbv Oenv, the 
regular phrase in Ac for such proselytes (Ramsay, 
St. Paid, p. 48), though Kenan ( The Apostles, 
ch. xi.) says he was not a proselyte in any degree 
whatever. Now, if C. was a proselyte, the question 
regarding the admission of the unmitigated heathen 
still remained, since the apostles could hardly wish 
to make the door of the Church narrower than Lhatof 
the Synagogue. Some have therefore conjectured 
that St. Peter simply gave C. a standing in the 
Church similar to that w hich he had in the Syna¬ 
gogue (see Weizsiicker, Apostolic Age , i. 103 f.); 
others, that his case was passed as an exceptional one 
(Ramsay). St. Peter, however, according to Ac 11 M *, 
uses it as a true precedent, though, had it been 
accepted as such, what was the purpose of the 
subsequent Council at Jerusalem (Ac 15)? Arguing 
from this, and from the fact that St. Peter was 
blamed, not for admitting the Gentiles, but for 
eating with them, Pfleiderer ( Urchristentuvi , 
Aposfelgeschichte) holds that the case of C. is given 
to show the cessation of ceremonial exclusiveness 
from the Jewish standpoint. But if so, it is 
strange to find St. Peter later on (Gal 2 Uff *) hesi¬ 
tating about this very point. On the whole, it is 
dpriori unlikely that a terse writer like St. Luke 
would have bestowed such pains upon anything 
but a matter of prime importance, which the 
relaxing of Jewish exclusiveness could hardly have 
appeared to him — a Gentile—to be. We may, 
therefore, most safely infer that he looked on the 
baptism of C. as an all-important step in the ad¬ 
mission of the Gentiles, while a long advance still 
remained to be made. A. Grieve. 


CORNER-STONE (in Job 38 6 .ngj px, \lQo ? ywinatos, 
in Jer 51 (Gr. 28) 2(1 njsj' ftx, XlOos ds yuvlav ).—The 
corner-stones of important buildings, such as 
palaces or temples, were sometimes of an exceed¬ 
ingly ornate and costly description, and of extra¬ 
ordinary dimensions. With the view of giving 
greater strength to the two walls which they 
connected, they were generally arranged length¬ 
ways and endways alternately, or a single angular 
stone might bo inserted at the corner (Layard, Nin. 
ii. 251). 

There are two passages in the OT w here corner¬ 
stones are spoken of, which are of primary import¬ 
ance because of the use made of them in the NT. 
These are Ts 28 ia ‘Behold 1 lay in Zion,’ etc., and 
Ps 118 22 ‘The stone which the builders rejected,’ 
etc. The first is quoted in 1 P 2* and underlies 
Rph 2 20 , in both of which Xfflos 6.Kpoyumaiot repre¬ 
sents njs f^x of Is 28 1(i . (On the unusual construc¬ 
tion of the latter verse see Davidson’s Ilcb. Syntax, 
p. 37.) The second is quoted in Mt 2l 42 , Mk 12 10 , 
Lk 20 17 , Ac 4 n , and l P 2 7 . Here instead of 
ni? |2x we lind nj9 c’*h, answering to xe<pa\i) ywvLas, 

‘ head of the corner.’ In Ps 144 1 - a different word 

.0 9 

occurs, nvu (Syr. |ZLiO]), which in Zee 9 15 is 

X 

applied to the corners of the altar. It is doubtful 
w hether in the above psalm corner-$£cmcs (accepted 
by both AV and RV) is the correct rendering. The 
Sept, has simply KCKaWcovuTy^uat, Aq. ws imy&vLa, 
Symm. its yiovlcu KeKoap^/xlvai, Vulg. quasi anguli. 
Gesenius understands the word of ‘corner ‘Columns 
beautifully carved,’ or of Caryatides. Kautzsch, 
who in all the other OT passages oilers the 
rendering Eckstein , has hero Ecksaulcn. Tn all 
the NT passages Weizsiicker gives Eckstein , 
rightly treating ‘corner-stone’ and ‘head of the 
corner ’ as synonymous expressions. 

As to Is 28 1,! , Driver {Isaiah' 2 , p. 52) finds in the 
prophet’s language an allusion to the huge and 
costly foundation stones of the temple (1 K 5 17 ), 
the prominent thought of tlie passage being that 
of the permanent element in Zion (the theocracy or 
the Davidic dynasty). It is easy to understand 
St. Peter’s application of the words. (Cf. Delitzsch, 
Isaiah, new ed. vol. ii. p. 9.) Similarly, the expres¬ 
sions used of Israel in Ps 1 IS- 2 were readily trans¬ 
ferred to Christ. The figure of Kpli 2-° is well 
explained by Grimm {Claris, s. aKpoywatos). As 
the corner-stone is inserted at the angle of a 
building, holding tw r o walls together and support¬ 
ing the superstructure, so Christ unites Jew and 
Gentile, and is the support of the Church. The 
additional thought of 1 P 2 8 can he Avithout 
violence derived from the same figure. As one 
recklessly turning the corner of a building may 
stumble over the corner-stone, so, wdiilo some find in 
Christ their support, others stumble at Him and 
perish. (Cf. Alford and Ellicott on Eph 2 20 .) For 
various superstitions and religious rites connected 
with the corner-stone, comp. Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant , 22, 51, 55, and see Foundation. 

J. A. Selbie. 

CORNET.— See Music. 

CORONATION.—Only2 Mac 4 31 ‘the coronation of 
king Ptolemeus Pliiloinetor,’ AVm ‘ enthronizing’ 
(Kawlinson in Speaker's Com. * intkronization Y ), 
RV 1 enthronement.’ 

The Greek r# *perrox\i<rtx it* found only here, and its meaning 
is doubtful. It haH been identified, as by Bissell in loc., with 
wpurcxXurlx., the ‘chief seat’ (AV ‘highest room’) at a feast, 
which occurs Mt 23 rt , Mk 1238, Lk 20 4 < { , and Lk 147. n, elsewhere 
only in eccles. winters. But cod. A (fold by Bwete) has wpmr^ 
x\faiot in our passage, ‘a first assembly,’ whence Luther's eraten 
Reichstag. J. HASTINGS. 


CORNER.— See Agriculture. 


CORPSE, from Lat. corpus , is in earliest Eng. a 
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body, living* or dead, and is so found as late as 
1707. Hence ‘dead corpses,’ 2 K 19 33 = ls 37 s *, as 
in Fuller, Holy War, iv. 27, ‘the oruditie of a 
dead corpse.* RV retains ‘ dead corpses ’ because 
of (lie neb. (D’np Qn:$) of which it is a literal 
translation. J. Hastings. 

CORRECT, CORRECTION.—Both vb. and subst. 
are used in the (nearly) obsol. sense of chastise¬ 
ment, and it is doubtful if in any other. Thus 
Jer 10 24 ‘ O Loud, correct me, but with judgment; 
not in thine anger, lest thou bring me to nothing’; 
and Sir 1G 12 ‘ As his mercy is great, so is his cor¬ 
rection also’ (fKeyxos). In Job 37 18 the Heb. is ‘ a 
rod’ (ta;pp) as it is tP 1 in 21 9 . The Ileb., however, 
is generally i^d milsdr (or vb. no;), a word very 
characteristic of Pr, in AV most freq. tr d ‘instruc¬ 
tion,’ but 11V prefers ‘ correction, though not 
consistently. In He 12 9 vatbevr^s is tr* 1 by a verb, 
AV ‘ which corrected us,’ IIV ‘ to chasten us ’ (as 
the vb. t raiSei/u) is tr d in v. 10 ); but the same word is 
rendered in Ro 2 20 AV ‘ an instructor,’ RV ‘ a 
corrector.’ In 2 Ti 3 1 ® Scripture is said to be pro¬ 
fitable for ‘correction.’ The Eng. word nrob. 
means ‘ chastening ’ (if not ‘ chastisement,’ Wyclif 
has * to chastise ’), and this is prob. the meaning of 
the Or. tiravbpOuais, which occurs only here in NT, 
though in the classics it is common for ‘ amend¬ 
ment.’ J. Hastings. 

CORRUPT.—-In older English ‘corrupt’ (and its 
derivatives) had the meaning of destroy , consume ,, 
and in that sense, not in the sense of taint , it is 
most freq. in AV. Thus Mt 6 19 ‘ where moth and 
rust doth corrupt’ {dtpavlfa, * causes to disappear,* 
RV ‘doth consume’); Lk 12 s8 ‘neither moth 
corrupteth’ (SLcupOelpei, RV ‘ destroyeth’); Ja 5 3 
‘ Your riches are corrupted ’ (vtar/Tr'c). Corrupter: 
Is l 4 * children that are corrupters ’ (RV * that deal 
corruptly ’), but the Heb. (o'rvny? d^) means 
‘sons that deal or act corruptly.’ Corrupt as 
participial adj., Job 17 1 ‘ My breath is c.’ (n^n, RV 
‘my spirit is consumed’); Eph 4 22 ‘c. acc. to the 
deceitful lusts’ (<f)0cip6pevov = * morally decaying, on 
the way to final ruin ’—Moule). Corruptible : 
Wis Hr 1 ‘the flesh of c. living things’ (cinpddpnov 
fycov ); Ro l 28 * c. man,’ i.e. liable to decay, mortal 
(<p0apT6s ); l Co 9 s ® ‘ a c. crown,’ referring to the 
garland of bay leaves with which the victors in the 
games were crowned, and which soon went to 
decay. Corruption : Ps 16 10 ‘ Neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see c.’ (RVm correctly ‘the 
pit,’ nntf, LXX Siaepdopd, whence Ac 2 <i7 13 35 ); Ilo 8 21 
‘the bondage of c.’ (dovXda rj)s <f>dopd j, ‘ the state 
of subjection or thraldom to dissolution and decay’ 
—Sanday-Headlam, in loc. 

There Ib an obaol. meaning of ‘ corrupt ’ = adulterate, of which 
Ox/. Eng. Diet, has found two examples: Act 23 Elizab. c. 8, 
$ 4 (1681), * Everve Person and Persons that Bhall corrupt the 
Ilonny . . . with any doeeyptfull myxture, shall forfeyte the 
Harrell’; and View Penal Laws, 244 (1697), ‘If any . . . Vintners 
shall Corrupt or Adulterate any Wine.' Of this rare usage 
there is an instance in AV, 2 Co 2 17 * For we are not as many, 
which corrupt the word of God.’ This trn is a change from 
that of the Rhernish Hible ‘adulterating,’ which again re¬ 
sembles Wyclif'8 ‘ for we ben not as many that don avouterie 
( = adultery) bi the word of god.’ The Or. verb (**r»jAfrom 
a vintner, huckster, Is 122 , gi r 2629) eigniflos to make 
money by trading, osp. by trading basely in anything ; and 
some prefer that more common meaning here ; hence Tlndale's 
tr n ‘ many . . . which choppe and chaunge with the word of 
God,’ folid by Cratunor. But as such hucksters sought to in¬ 
crease their gain by adulterating their goods (the reference is 
esp. to wine) the word came to mean ‘ adulterate,' and is taken 
in that seuso by most here. 

In 2 K 23 18 the Mount of Olives is called, on 
account of the ‘ high places ’ which Solomon built 

*T. Adams (quoted by Davies, Bible English , p. 161) speaks 
of those to whom 4 orchards, fishponds, parka, warrens, and 
whatsoever may yield pleasurable stuffing to the corpse, is a 
very heaven upon earth .’—Sermons (Pur. Divines), i. 276. 


there, or, rather, turned to idolatrous uses, ‘the 
mount of corruption’ (RVm ‘destruction’; Heb. 
rrnycrr-in, LXX rb opos too M ocrodO, Vulg. mons 
offensionis , wheuce the name of a part of Olivet 
in later Christian writings ‘Mount of Ollence.’ Sea 
Olives, Mount of. J. Hastings. 

CORRUPTION (usual rendering of nntf, Siacpdopd, 
4>0opd) has in OT only a literal and physical moan¬ 
ing, though the verb is also emblematical and 
moral (On 6 11 , Jg 2 19 , I)n 2 9 ). In profane Gr. both 
(pdopd and 8ta<pdopd bear the physico-moral sense of 
sensual corruption (Xen. Apul. 19; Plut. 2. 712c); 
and 8ia(f>0opa , the more strictly moral corruption 
of bribery (Arist. Ithet. i. 12. 8). Both the verbs 
are used of bribery and also of the degradation 
of the judgment (/Each. Ag. 932), the prefer¬ 
ence being, both in class. Greek and in LXX, for 
di.a(f)delpu in the moral region. Tn NT biatyOopd 
(six times) denotes only physical decomposition 
and decay (Ac 2 31 13 34 ’-* 7 ), while 4>0opd stands in 
2 P l 4 2 12 - 19 , Jude 10 , Gal 6 8 , Ro 8 21 , for the natural 
decay of the world, the unreasoning animals, or 
the flesh, as emblematic of the immoral, sin being 
behind the decomposition of the natural body and 
nature generally (2 P l 4 , Ro 8 21 ; of. Gn 3 17,18 ), 
fettering free development and keeping the creation 
in slavery (Ro 8 21 ). Both verbs (with a balance in 
favour of <f>9dpu)) aro used morally without any 
medium of metaphor (1 Ti 6 ft , 1 Co 15 88 , Rev 19 J , 
Jude 10 , 2 Co ll 8 ). In Gal 6 8 (of the flesh reap 
(pdopdv ... of the spirit reap (a)7)v ahbeiov) <pdopd 
is antithetical to eternal life and all that is therein 
contained. But while <p6opd in this connexion in¬ 
cludes the moral death, which is the lowest depth 
of moral deterioration and decay, and the kindred 
verbs mean not only to make, worse , but also to 
destroy (5ia<f)0dpcj in NT only in two passages, 
Rev 8 9 11 18 ; t(>0dpio perhaps in three, 1 Co 3 17 , 
2 P 2 12 , Judo 10 ), there is nothing in NT usage 
which involves the substitution of annihilation, 
literal destruction of spirit, for the continuation of 
the miserable and penal existence which, according 
to later OT ideas and the more definite Jewish 
views in NT times, was the destiny of the wicked 
after the death of the body. (Cf. for the general 
misery of after existence, Job 14 22 ; penal for the 
wicked, Ps 9 17 ; the righteous rescued from it, Ps 16 10 ; 
climax for both in resurrection, Dn 12 2 ; Jewish 
idea of Hades in NT times, Lk 16 23 , Ps-Sol 
14® 15 11 16 2 , Enoch 63 10 . ‘In the Talm., Sheol has 
become synonymous with Gehenna. Weber, L. d . 7\ 
326 7 .’ Charles, Enoch , p. 69.) The corrupted state 
of the moral functions, Drought to a kind of com¬ 
pletion (cf. perfect participle bierpOappleoi), may be 
already readied in this life (1 Ti 6 5 ; cf. 2 Co ll 8 , 
2 P 2» Eph 4 22 ). J. MASSIE. 

COS (K£s). —An island oiltheCarian coast, nearly 
blocking the entrance to the Ceramic gulf, very 
fertile (producing ointments, wheat, wines, ana, 
above all, silk), famous for its rich and comfortable 
country life and the beauty and character of its 
people, with a city of the same name at its eastern 
end. It was one of the six Dorian colonies. Its 
famous temple of Aesculapius was the centre of 
one of the oldest and greatest medical schools in 
Greece, adorned especially by the genius of Hippo¬ 
crates in the 5th century. Amid the busy and 
frequent trade and intercourse between the Agean 
cities and the Syrian andEgyp. coasts, which existed 
for many centuries after the time of Alexander the 
Great (336-321), C., which lay on the path of all 
ships engaged in that trade, S. of Miletus and 
Samos, ana N. of Rhodes (Ac 21 1 ; Lucan, viii. 
243 f. ; Livy, xxxvii. 16), became a place of great 
importance and wealth. In the 3rd cent. C. 
clung closely to the Egyp. kings; but in the 
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2nd cent, it was a good deal under the in- 
lluence of Rhodes, and like it a staunch ally of 
Rome. It is uncertain whether C. was incorpor¬ 
ated in the Rom. province Asia in B.C. 129 along 
with the rest of Caria (which see); it had always 
the dignity of a free city (see Chios) as a reward 
for its faithful alliance ; and this perhaps implied 
a position of approximate autonomy until the time 
of Augustus, when C. became definitely a part 
of the province (after the death or deposition of 
the tyrant Nieias). Jt suffered from earthquakes 
in B.C. 6, under Pius (a.d. 138— 101 ), and in A.i>. 
5f>4 (Agathias, p. 98, gives a vivid description of 
the latter). There is a famous plane tree of great 
size and age in the square of the modern city, 
declared by tradition to be over 2000 years old. 

From its Syrian and Alexandrian trading con¬ 
nexion, C. was one of the great Jewish centres in 
the /Kgean. In B.C. 189-138 the Romans wrote to 
its government in favour of the Jews (1 Mac 
lfr 3 ; see Catiia). The position of C. natur¬ 
ally made it one of the great banking and financial 
centres of the E. commercial world; and the 
treasure of Cleopatra, which Mithridates seized in 
B.C. 87, is t hought by Rayet to have been deposited 
with tho Jewish bankers of C., as certainly were 
the 800 talents (£192,000) belonging to Jews of 
Asia Minor, which Mithridates also seized there 
(Jos. Ant. xiv. vii. 2). In B.C. 49, C. Fannius, 
governor of the province Asia, wrote to the Coans 
urging them to observe the decree of the Rom. 
{Senate,* and provide for the safe passage of Jewish 
pilgrims through C. (which hay on their route) 
to Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xiv. x. 15). Tho poet 
Meleager, who lived in C. in that century, com- 
Jains that his mistress deserted him for a Jewish 
over (Ep. 83, Ant hoi. Ur. v. 1G0). llerod the Great 
was a benefactor of the Coans ; and the inscription 
of a statue to his son Herod the Tetrarch has been 
found at Cos. 

Literature.- Strabo, p. (557 f. The latest and best account is 
by Patou and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos; lta^et. Aid moire sur 
VUe de Kos ( extr. dea archives des missions, iii. 3); Dubois, De 
Co insula ; Ross, Reisen nach Eos, u.s.w ., and his Reisen avf 
dengriech. Inscln, ii. pp. SO-92, iii. pp. 120-139, are also useful. 
A list of other works is given, Paton-Hicks, p. ix. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

COSAM (Kwcrdg).—An ancestor of Jesus (Lk IP 8 ). 
See Genealogy. 

COSMOGONY.—I. T wo cosmogonies or narratives 
of creation confront us in the opening chapters of 
the Bible. The first, contained in the first chapter 
of the Rook of Genesis, is a part of the document 
P, belonging to the early post-exilic period ; while 
the second, contained in Gn 2 4b ' 7 , forms the intro¬ 
duction to tho Jahwistic document (J), redacted in 
the pre-exilic period, and therefore earlier than 
the first. 

(a) The First Creation Narrative.— The 
writer f of the opening chapter of the Rook of 
Genesis (Gn H-2 4a ) set before himself tho task of 
giving a comprehensive survey of the origins of 
IsraePs history. ‘ It was his purpose to show 
that the theocracy which became historically 
realized in Israel as hieroeraey was the end and 
aim of the creation of the world’ (Holzinger). 
To his consciousness Israel and Israel’s sacerdotal 
institutions stand central to the great movement 
of history, and lie consistently works out this 
grandiose conception to its ultimate origins. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he unfolds the narrative in successive 
gradations, the scope of which narrows from the 

* The decree is erroneously termed by some modern autho¬ 
rities an edict of Julius Cmsar. 

f The work of this writer constitutes the fundamental docu¬ 
ment of the larger work, P, hence called by Holzinger, Pk (g = 
Grundschrift), by Wellhausen, Q. A clear and comprehensive 
■tatement of the specialities of language and stylo of this docu¬ 
ment may be found in Holzinger's Ilexateuch, pp. 335-354. 


universal to the particular as it passes from heaven 
and earth to Adam, from Adam to Noah, from 
Noah to Abraham, and, lastly, from Abraham to 
Israel and his descendants. Beginning each sec¬ 
tion we find an enumeration of TdUdoth or 
‘ generations.’ First we have tho TdlSdGth of the 
universe (heaven and earth) of which God is the 
Creator, then of man (Adam), then of Noah, then 
of Abraham. We are here concerned only with 
tho lirst of the series, which deals with the pre¬ 
human stages in the drama of the world. 

The following is a brief summary of the First 
Creation Story. The week of seven days forms a 
calendar into which tho different successive stages 
of the work of creation arc divided. The creation 
of man forms the climax and conclusion of the 
work on the sixth day, while the close of the 
narrative describes the seventh or day of rest, when 
J" ceased from His creation-work. 

First day (Gn 11-8). Light created amid the waste and void 
of the primal chaos. Division of day and night. 

Second day (vv.8 8). Creation of the firmament, dhiding the 
upper from the lower waters. 

Third day (vv.^ 1:{ ). Dry land and seas formed. Vegetation. 

Fourth day (vv. 14 n>). Heavenly bodies created. 

Fifth day (vv. 2023 ). Waters swarm w ith living creatures - 
flying things, monsters of the deep, reptiles and birds created 

Sixth day (vv. 24 3 *). Creation of land animals— cat tie-, rep¬ 
tiles, wild beasts. Man fashioned in divine image and placed 
as head and lord of created things. 

Seventh day (2 1 3 ). Sabbath of divino rest. 

(n) The Second Creation Narrative is the 
Jahwistic account contained in Gn 2 4b ' 7 , and follows 
immediately upon the preceding. It belongs to 
an earlier document, composed during the national 
and pre-exilic period of Hebrew life, before the 
Jewish nation became merged in an ecclesiastical 
polity, and at a time when the traditions of patri¬ 
archal story, which clustered around certain sacred 
spots, were still vivid. Religious conceptions were 
then simple and concrete, and the representations 
of God were strongly anthropomorphic. The in¬ 
terests of the writer are national and human. 
Not a priestly system, but a people , is the centre 
of his universe. Moreover, his thought moves 
along the lines of prophetic rather than priestly 
ideas. Accordingly, the creation of man plays a 
much more important part in the Jahwistic cos¬ 
mogony. We near nothing of moon and stars 
to regulate festival seasons, but of plants and 
animals. Nor is man’s position made so distinct 
from that of animated nature around him (cf. 
Wellhausen, Prolcgg. 2 p. 323). 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether we have the 
Jahwistic cosmogony complete, and the abrupt 
introduction to v.® a) o’t? Sbl suggests that some¬ 
thing between vv. 4 and ® has been omitted by 
the redactor, and perhaps also between 8 and \ 
either because it repeated or because it was incon¬ 
sistent with the preceding creation narrative. The 
succession of circumstantial clauses in vv.® and a 
certainly presents an interesting parallel to Gn l 2 . 
But what we actually possess of the Jahwistic 
cosmogony in the biblical record is in striking 
contrast to tho work of 1*. Vv.® and 6 in external 
form bear a certain resemblance to the ‘New 
Babylonian version of the creation story,’ dis¬ 
covered by Finches and published in JR AS vol. 
xxiii. (1891) p. 393 ff. 

* The sacred house of the gods had not been 
erected in the Holy Place, 

No reed had yet budded, no tree had been 
formed,’ etc. 

The dryness of the earth before the growth of 
plants, the mention of the ascending mist, the 
creation of man, and the description of Paradise 
in which man was placed, as well as the creation 
of woman, of which a special account is given m 
2 21ff *, stand in remarkable contrast to the preceding 
post-exilic cosmogony. In language we specially 
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note the use of (or r.'w) in place of in Gn 1. 
(See Dillmann’s commentary for a complete list of 
divergencies in style.) 

II. We shall now proceed to examine in greater 
detail the first creation account. The narrative 
in Gn H-2 4 * opens with a reference to a pre¬ 
existent dark chaos ( tohu wabohu). 4 In the be¬ 
ginning, when God created the heavens and the 
earth—now the earth was waste and void, and 
darkness was over the watery abyss (tehOm), and 
the breath of God was brooding over the waters 
— then God said : Let there be light.’ This 
rendering, which is adopted by Ewald, Dillmann, 
and Schrader (following Kashi), regards v. 2 as a 
circumstantial or parenthetic clause. This yields 
the best construction as well as meaning, and is 
parallel to the opening of the Jahwistic creation 
account 2 4b,#, * > and also of the Kab. creation t ablet 
to be presently cited. All these arc curiously 
similar in the form of the opening, which consists 
of a series of temporal clauses. 

IIow long the pre-existing w aste and emptiness 
of chaos existed, and how long the darkness pre¬ 
vailed over the primal waters before the quicken¬ 
ing spirit or breath of God brooded over its surface, 
we do not know. The remarkable phrase in the 
first cosmogony, 4 the spirit (or breath) of God was 
brooding over the waters,’ is probably intended to 
indicate the ultimate origin of the generating in¬ 
fluences that operated during creation as grounded 
in the divine spiritual activity. That the form, 
however, in which this conception is conveyed 
was suggested by ancient Semitic cosmogonies, is 
a fact which we shall subsequently have occasion 
to confirm. 

The immediate cause of light, in the mind of the 
writer, is clearly indicated as the divine word 
which went forth as a fiat , and it is tin’s divine 
word regarded as an agent that ushers in each 
succeeding act in the divine drama of creation. 
The creation of light in itself involves a distinction 
between light and darkness; but the division be¬ 
tween light and darkness in v. 4 implies that this 
was a division, not in space hut in time, as the 
context immediately shows : 4 and God called the 
light day, and the darkness he called night.’ It 
was therefore through the creation of light that 
the first creation-day was constituted. What, then, 
constituted the night and what the daytime? 
WaR it the primal darkness of chaos that consti¬ 
tuted the night, to which day succeeded ? If so, 
we might compare the conception of the first day 
and of the succeeding ones to the ecclesiastical 
day of Judaism, which begins with the darkness 
after sunset and continues till the sunset which in¬ 
augurates the following day. Some colour is given 
to this view by the specification of evening before. 
the morning in the concluding formula in describing 
each stage of creation : ‘ and there was evening ami 
there was morning. . . .* But the difficulties which 
stand in the Avay of accepting this view have been 
clearly set forth in Dillmann’s Commentary. He 
emphasizes the fact that the darkness of chaos 
lay entirely outside the reckoning of day and 
night [properly, Ave might add, outside the actual 
work of divine creation here recorded]. Evening 
first arises after light has been created. In fact, 
the word from its very etymology fereb, derived from 
the root my, in Assyrian 'erilm, ‘enter,’ 4 passunder’ # ) 
implies that ‘day’ had preceded. Moreover, the 
fact that we are reading a post-exilic narrative in 
which the months of the calendar w r ere regulated 
by the Bab. system, which reckoned from Nisan (a 
name of Bab. origin), would lead us to the supposi¬ 
tion that the Bab. tradition would also affect the 
reckoning of the day in the creation account. Now, 
on the testimony of l’liny (HNii. 79, cited by Del.) 

* Thus trib iamH in Assyrian means ' sunset.' 


the Babylonians reckoned the day from sunrise to 
sunrise. We may therefore infer that the crea¬ 
tion-day was also reckoned from sunrise to sunrise, 
according to the tradition of the Jewish civil day. 

Vv. 6 * 8 portray the second day's creation-work, 
viz. the separation of the upper from the lower 
waters by the formation of a heavenly firmament 
(Heb. rdkici) which divides them. The Hebrew 
Avord rpq properly signifies something beaten or 
hammered out,* fairly represented by LXX, Aa., 
Synirn. areptuy a, Vufg. jirmamenturn. That tne 
ancient Greeks conceived of this vault as consisting 
of burnished metal is shown by the epithets <nd^ipeos 
(Od. xv. 329) and x<^ K€0 * (11. xvii. 425; Pindar, 
Pylh. x. 42; Nem. vi. 5) occurring in their early 
literature. And these conceptions have their 
parallels in the language of the OT. Numerous 
passages may be cited to prove that the Heb. 
Semite regarded the sky as a solid vault or arched 
dome. In Job 37 18 it is compared to a firm molten 
mirror, the hue of which in Ex 24 lu is described as 
resembling sapphire, while from Am 9°, Job26 10, u , 
Pr 8 27, 28 wo gather the additional details that this 
solid compacted vault or arched dome was supported 
on the loftiest mountains as pillars (Job 26“). It 
was also provided with windows and gates (Gn 7 11 
28 17 , 2 K 7 2 * 19 , Ps 78 23 ). Above this solid rdkicC 
llowed the upper or heavenly waters (v. 7 ), which 
descended in rain through these openings (Ps 104 3 
148 4 , 2 K ? 1H ). Dillmann, from whose clear exposi¬ 
tion of these conceptions we have borrowed, com¬ 
pares also the language of the Vedas and of the 
A vesta, where wc likewise meet with t his conception 
of an upper or heavenly sea. Similarly, the ancient 
Egyptians believed that the sun-god Ka daily 
traverses the celestial waters in his boat. The 
Assyrians and Babylonians also bad their con¬ 
ceptions of a deep which rolled over the firma¬ 
ment of heaven. These we shall illustrate in some 
measure from their creation-epic. Cf. Sayce, llib. 
Led. p. 374 ; Jensen, Cos mol. dcr Bah. p. 254. 

Vv.t-13 portray the work of the third creative 
day, which involves tw r o separate acts : (1) the crea¬ 
tion of dry land and the segregation of the Avaters 
into seas ; (2) the creation of plants. According to 
the Avriter of 2 P 3 6 land Avas created from Avater 
by divine command. This is not distinctly stated 
in the biblical narrative, Avliich simply allirms 
that the waters AA r ere gathered together into one 
place, and that the land thereby appeared. But 
from subsequent considerations anu the parallels 
from ancient religions which Avill be cited, it will 
appear that Avater was undoubtedly regarded as 
the primitive element out of which creat ed things, 
including land, emerged, and there can be no 
question that this conception underlies the first 
creation narrative, though it is not clearly ex¬ 
pressed. 

Vv. n * Ji) describe the Avork of the fourth day, the 
creation of heavenly bodies. Light in a diffused 
form (i'ik) had been summoned into existence by 
God’s first creative fiat. Ilow it emerged we are 
not told, but are left to infer that it was the 
immediate out-floAv of divine energy. The heavenly 
bodies are naturally regarded purely from the 
terrestrial standpoint. To the naive conceptions 
of antiquity it Avas necessary t hat the creation of 
a firmament should have preceded that of the 
luminaries. For these luminaries were placed on 
or attached to the firmament or solid vault, and 
their courses prescribed thereon. It should be 

* From the Hebrew root ypq 4 beat' or 4 stamp’ (hence extend, 
or stretch out) wc havo an interesting derivative yp3D preserved 
in the Phan. inscriptions meaning 1 plate or dish. Of. CIS, Pars 
Prima, Tom. i. p. 107, No DO— 

-|Vd jn'D^D i 1 ?© jn’ vx pn yp -id 
(the gold plate (or bowl) which king Melechjathon, king of 
Citium, gave). 
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observed that in Job 38 4 ’ 7 the underlying tradition 
respecting the stars is very different. In the 
latter the stars, personitied as ‘sons of God,’ take 
their part in the work of creation at the beginning, 
and cry aloud with exultant strains (cf. Jg 5 30 ). 

Passing over the work of the fifth day (vv. 20 * 23 ), 
which includes the creation of the lowest forms of 
animal life that swarm in the water, as well as of 
the flying creatures, we come to the sixth day 
(vv. 24 *’ 31 ), on which the larger land animals as well 
as reptiles and sea and river monsters were created. 
The creation of man in the divine image concludes 
the narrative. This is not the place to enter into the 
theological aspects of the parallel phrases ‘ image ’ 
{zclem) and ‘ likeness ’ (dtmtith), which misplaced 
ingenuity has separated by hard-and-fast lines of 
demarcation.* It is necessary, however, to enter 
a caveat against the view recently propounded by 
Gunkel in his stimulating work, Schbjfung u. Chaos , 
p. 11 ff., who, in opposition to the interpretation 
usually adopted (sustained by Dillmann and Well- 
hausen), which regards the likeness as internal 
and spiritual, argues from a comparison of 5 1-8 
and 9 5,r, » where the same expressions occur, that 
the resemblance here refers to external form or 
shape. But such an inference is altogether gratuit¬ 
ous. Though it is quite conceivable that in some 
ancient form of the tradition, or in another con¬ 
nexion as 5 3 , such terms as zclem might connote 
external shape, such a meaning here in relation 
to God is altogether out of harmony with the 
spirit of this post-exilic document. Another point 
to which we must refer is the much discussed ‘ let 
us make man . . .’ The plural is here best ex¬ 
plained in reference to angels who participate in 
the work of creation (in Job called ‘sons of God,’ 
and identified with stars .Job 3S 4-7 , cf. Jg 5 20 , and 
elsewhere called n*iN}x, cf. 1 K 22 ly ). Such an in¬ 
terpretation is sustained by Gn ll 7 (J) and Is 6 M . 
For other explanations see Spurrell, ad loc. 

III. In interpreting this first cosmogony the 
greatest difficulties encounter us at the earlier 
stages of the drama as it unfolds to us, and the 
only means of dispelling the obscurity is a closer 
and, moreover, a comparative study of the Heb. 
Semitic cosmos. An endeavour will therefore be 
made to throw light on this subject from the data 
of Pham, as well as Bab. mythology, preserved for 
us either in Greek writings or upon inscriptions, 
so as to present as clear and vivid a conception as 
possible of the ancient Heb. cosmos. 

The Phuen., like the lleb. and the Bab. cosmo¬ 
gony, starts with the conception of a dark abyss of 
waters or chaos , called by the Hebrews n;n own 
‘ great T£h6m ’ (Gn 7 11 ), or simply Dinn, and by the 
Babylonians Tidmat (Tifuntu). According to the 
Phcen. cosmogony cited by Eusebius [Prccp. Evang. 
i. 10) from Pliilo Byblius, this watery material 
was generated from desire (ttoOos) and spirit 
(? Tvedfia). Here wo And a point of contact with 
the oy^y nn of Gn l 3 , though in the biblical cos¬ 
mogony the water is not regarded as a product of 
the action of spirit, but appears to stand as a 
coefficient with spirit of the subsequent generative 
processes. Now the three clauses, 

The earth was waste and void, 

And darkness was upon the face of the deep 
(T6h6m), 

And the breath (spirit) of God was brooding 
over the waters, 

conduct us to the conclusion that the writer re¬ 
gards waste and void (tohu wabohu), deep (Teh6m), 
and waters, as three epithets designating the same 
thing, viz. the chaotic watery abyss. Accordingly, 
we may infer that when God entered upon the 

* On the distinction between image and similitude among 1 
ftom. Oath, theologians, see Nitzsch, Evang. Dogmaiik , j>. 


creative work there was no distinction between 
( a) (lay and night, [b) heaven and earth, (c) dry 
land (earth) ami sea. All that existed were (1) 
darkness; (2) ToliOin — Tohu wabohu = waters, i.e. 
the chaotic 'watery abyss; (3) the brooding spirit 
of God materialized as air. (a) The first distinc¬ 
tion emerges with the creation of light, whereby 
day is separated from night (v. B ). (b) The second 

distinction arises when the firmament or ‘ heavens’ 
are formed (v. 8 ). (c) The third distinction was 

effectuated by the separation of water from land, 
whereby ‘dry land,’ or ‘earth’ in the narrower 
sense, was formed. 

The TChbm (nai oinnjwas no mere figment of the 
imagination, or the conception of some far distant 
cosmic condition, to the mind of the ancient Heb¬ 
rew. Though it apparently assumed the latter char¬ 
acter in cosmogonic narrative, it was also a very 
present and vivid reality. The accompanying 
diagram will enable the reader to comprehend the 



ordinary conceptions of an ancient Semite (whether 
Babylonian or Hebrew) respecting the universe in 
which he lived. The writer of this article sketched 
this outline from a study of numerous OT passages 
about twelve years ago, and found in Jensen’s 
Cosmologie der Bab., published in 1800, a diagram 
almost identical in cliaracter, descriptive of the 
universe according to Bab. conceptions, and based 

f urely upon the data of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
n both we have a heavenly upper ocean, and in 
both the earth was conceived as resting upon a 
vast water-depth or TCliOm (called also in Baby¬ 
lonian apsa). The Hebrews thought of the world 
as a disc (Jin, cf. Is 40 22 ); and to this earthly disc 
corresponded the heavenly disc (also called Jin, cf. 
Job 22 14 , Pr 8 27 ). Beneath the earth rested the 
unknown and mysterious Tehbm llabbdh (cf. the 
language of Ps 24 s ). The flood not only descended 
through the windows of heaven (see above), but also 
ascended from the deep nether springs, called 
* springs of the great T£n6m ’ (Gn 7 11 P ff ), which 
were cleft open. These deep springs were accord¬ 
ingly called T&hCmOth (Pr 3 30 ), and were believed to 
communicate through the depths of the earth by 
means of passages with the great TCh6m which 
lay below. In a striking passage in Am (7 4 ) the 
prophet portrays a judgment in which the fire of 
J" will devour this great water-depth. Within the 
earth itself lay the realm of the dcparted, Shed or 
Hades. 

That mythical ideasand personifications clustered 
round this mysterious chaotic water-depth in the 
thoughts of the ancient Semites, is abundantly 
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shown, not only in the legends of the Babylonians, 
preserved in their inscriptions, to which we shall 
presently refer, but also in the references to be 
found in Heb. literature. The dark water-depth 
was represented as a dragon or serpent, and was 
called oy various names. Images were formed of 
it* (Ex 20 4 ). Sometimes it is called liahab, a 
dragon which entered into conflict with J"and was 
destroyed by Him (Is Job 26 v -' r *). At other 

times it is named Leviathan + (Job 41, cf. Ps 
74 12 ‘ 1B ), or again it is simply called the ‘serpent’ 
(Am 9 2 - 8 ). 

IV. We shall now proceed to quote from those 
Sem. cosmogonies, winch should be brought into 
comparison with the Heb. narrative. Since the 
Hebrews were Semites, and were nurtured from a 
common stock of ancient Sem. inheritance, both as 
to beliefs and usages, such a comparison will be 
fertile of results. 

(A) The Phoenician cosmogony has come down 
to us in a very fragmentary and dubious condition. 
It is contained in the Prirparntio Evany dir a of 
Eusebius (i. chs. ix. x. and IV. cli. xvi.). He obtained 
his materials from the (pointer) iaropla of Philo 
Byblius. According to Eusebius, i. 6, as well as 
Porphyry, Philo of By hi us translated these frag¬ 
ments from a Pimm, original by Sanchuniathon. 
It is not possible for us to enter into the discussion 
respecting Sanchuniathon. (It will be suflicient to 
refer the reader to Baudissin’s elaborate essay in 
his Studien zur Sam. lldic/ionyeschichtc i i. pp. 1-4G, 
where references to the literature on this subject 
are fully given.) We shall content ourselves with 
citing in summarized form the Plicen. cosmogony 
so far as it can be intelligibly presented from the 
obscure pages of Eusebius. 

At the beginning: of things nothing existed hut limitless Chaos 
and Spirit (rnvfjia). A third factor is introduced in the form of 
Desire (xoOoi), corresponding to the \p*< of (.reek legend. Desire 
arose oaa blending (xXok,) of the * spirit* with ‘ love.* The ultim¬ 
ate issue, obscurely described and difficult to interpret, was M »t. 
This name Mis a feminine abstract form from iD — \p water.! 
This corresponds in all probability to the 'IVhdtn of the biblical 
narrative. ‘ Out of this,* says the account from which we are 
quoting, * sprang all the seed of the Creation.’ All these seeds or 
germs of things were formed info an egg (and, according to 
Damascius, broke into two partN, heaven and earth). From Mur 
gleamed forth sun, moon, and stars ; and these became endowed 
with intelligence, and received the name 

heavenly watchers or guardians. As soon as air, land, and sea 
were heated by the sun, winds arose as well as clouds and violent 
downpours of the heavenly waters, thunder and lightning. 
By theao thunderstorms animated shapes, male and female, 
l>egan to stir in sea and on land. It may be remarked that 
the conception of the origin of the universe from water is 
thoroughly Semitic. Berosus, as we shall have occasion 
to see, interprets the name of the primal matter, 'O (/.opxa or 
SxXarO, by 0acX/xir<rx. 

Another cosmogony cited by Eusebius makes the 
two mortals AUbu and Hpiorbyovos begotten of 
KoAir/a and his wife BaaP. The word KoA7r/a has 
been variously interpreted as n; ^p, voice of J"’s 
mouth, and as rr$ Vip voice of breath. Neither of 
these explanations has much probability, but it is 
generally held that Baau is the Heb. ini or chaos, 
it is not necessary to cite further varieties of the 
Phoenician cosmogonic legend, as they fail to throw 
any light on the biblical narrative. 

(B) More important for the biblical student is the 
Babylonian cosmogony . Not only are its features 
more significant in their bearing on the first 
creation narrative, but it has come down to us in 
a more complete form, and through two distinct 
sources. It has been handed down to us through 

* Oomp. the ref. by Berosus to animal shapes in the ternplo 
of Bel (cited below), and Uunkcl, »S chop/, p. 28. 

t The diagram clearly exhibits the close connexion between 
ocean and the water-depth. Leviathan embodies the idea of a 
serpent, like Oceanus, coiled round the earth. Jensen, Cosmo • 
logxe, p. 261; Sayce, Hibb. Led. pp. 104,116 ; Ounkel, Schtipf. 
p. 46. 

t Baudissin, Studien, i. p. 12. Cf. Rchrbder, Phdn. Sprache , 
p. 133. Philo adds the explanation that Mur was explained by 
some as mud and by others os a putrefying watery mixture. 


Greek sources, which have been obscured by trans¬ 
mission through a Christian writing, and we also 
possess it in a series of tablets containing the 
original cuneiform Bab. creation epic. 

Before the discovery, in 1875, by the late George 
Smith, of the fragments of the Bab. creation 
account in the ruined library of Asurbanipal (pub¬ 
lished in TSBA iv. 1876), this legend was known 
to us only in the mutilated records of Berosus. 
Berosus was a priest of Bel in Babylon about 
B.c. 300. llis recital of the Bab. story of creation 
was handed down by Alexander Polvhistor, and it 
is from this source that Eusebius (in his Chronicon , 
bk. i.) has borrowed. We shall now give the 
translation of the more salient passages in the 
words of Gunkel, who has carefully examined the 
text. 

4 Primarily all consisted of darkness and water, and strange 
creatures of peculiar form arose therein. There were men with 
two wings, some also with four wings and two faces, and some 
which had one body but two heads, one male and the other 
female . . . other men with goat’s feet and horns, or with 
horse’s feet, or like horses behind and like men in front, and 
therefore in the form of hippocentaurs. . . . Besides these there 
were fish, creeping things, serpents, and all kinds of strange 
creatures of varied shapes. The images of them are to be seen 
in the temple of Bel as dedication gifts. Over them there 
reigned a woman, Om Orka,* which in Chaldee is Thamte t 
(Tidnmt], in Greek 0aXa<r<ra. Under this condition of the world 
Bel came over [t.r. the Marduk of the cuneiform narrative], 
cleft the woman in tw T ain, and made from one half of her the earth, 
and from the other the heavens, and destroyed the boasts which 
belonged to her. 

4 Now this narrative, as he asserts [t.e. Berosus, for at this 
point Eusebius interrupts the citation in order to give an alle¬ 
gorical explanation), is intended to be an allegorical representa¬ 
tion of the processes of nature. The universe was formerly in 
a state of flux, and the creatures above described arose in it. 
Bel, however (in Greek ZiiJf), cleft the darkness in the midst, and 
so divided heaven and earth from one another, and thereby 
established the order of the universe. The creatures, how¬ 
ever, could not endure the power of light, and perished [so far 
the allegorical interpretation, then follow's the remainder of the 
myth]. 

4 So w-hen Bel saw the earth destitute of inhabitants and fruit, 
ho commanded one of the gods to cut off his [Bel’s] head, and to 
mix the earth with the blood which [lowed from it, and thoreby 
to fashion men and animals that should be capable of enduring 
the air. Bid also completed the creation of the stars, sun, 
moon, and live planets.* 

Unfortunately, tho polemical bias of |Eusebius 
mars the rational consistency of his ouotations. 
lie appears to make his excerpts in oraer to hold 
them up to ridicule. Thus Bel creates heavenly 
bodies after his decapitation. There seems to be 
a confusion here between Bel and Tiamat, as the 
cuneiform record appears to show. It is quite 
possible that some of the confusions in the narra¬ 
tive may have existed in the text of Alexander 
Polyhistor. 

We shall now proceed to give a summary of the 
Babylonian creation epic brought to light by the 
discovery of the original cuneiform texts. 

In the beginning, before heaven and earth existed, when the 
primal father Apsu (ocean) and the primal mother Ti&mat 
mingled their waters, the^ods arose, Lapmu, Laljamu, Anshar, 
Kishar, and Anu. This is the summary of the fragmentary 
creation account cited by Schrader in COT i. on Gn lb The 
following translation of the first tablet in the Babylonian creation 
epic we give approximately in the words of Prof. Friodrich 
Delitzsch,who has recently published a carefully edited text of 
the entire Creation Epic Series (Das Babylonxsche Weltschbp * 
Jungs Epos, Leipzig: llirzel, 1890)— 

4 When above the heaven was not named t 
Beneath the earth did not record a name, 

Tho ocean (Apsu) tho primeval was their begetter 
The tumult§ Tiflmat was mother of them all, 

Their waters in one united together 

Fields |] were not bounded, marshes were not yet to be seen. 


* Gunkel rightly interprets ’O/vLopx* as NpiN DU mother of 
the depth. See his long and Instructive note, p. 18. 

f The texts give 0xX6trO. Robertson Smith, however, corrects 
to 0xu. ti , 7. A vi. p. 339. 

I To a Semite name, connotes existence and power. 

§ So Schrader and Jensen (* Wirrwarr ’); Delitzsch renders 
4 Gctose.* The meaning of mumrnu is very doubtful. Delitzsch 
questions the derivation of the word from the root 01f» or 00*1. 

|| Again a doubtful passage. On giparu see Delitzsch, Da* 
Bab. Schbp/ungsepo #, p. 119 ; Jensen, Voamol. p. 826. 
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At a time when of the pods none had come forth 
No name did they hear, destinations were not [determined] 
Then were the pods horn 
Lahtnu Lahamu came forth, 

Great peri(’>d8 vanished [of times many passed by] 

Anshar, Kishar were horn 

Long days passed by ’ [or as Jensen and Zimmern : 4 the days 
became long ’]. 

[The rest is fragmentary, and simply contains the names 
Anu and Anshar]. 

Wo can only infer from the context what the lost remainder of 
this tablet contained. Probably, it described how the pods of 
the upper world and of the depth came into being, and possibly 
the creation of light. Then must have followed the rebellion 
of the lower deities, arrayed under Tiftmat, against the upper 
deities. We have a fragment describing a conversation between 
Apsu and Tiftmat, in which the end of their consultation is that 
they 4 plan evil ' against the gods. Gunkel thinks that the 
creation of light was the cause of their insurrection, hut of this 
we have not sufficient evidence. The legible portion of the 
tablet then proceeds to describe the conflict between Tiftmat 
and the gods. In their war against Tiamat and the deities 
ranged under her leadership, the gods are commanded by 
Anshar, father of Anu. lie is supported, not only by Anu, but 
also by Ea and his son Marduk. Lahmu and Lahamu bring up 
the rear. Anshar at first sends Anu and then Ea to conduct the 
battle against Tifimat, but as both shrink back in terror, Marduk 
the son of Ea is eventually commissioned to undertake the 
struggle with Tiamat. He is armed with a net, bow, javelin, 
and apparently a trident (mittu), and so advances to the conflict. 
The goddess of the deep is skilfully caught by Marduk in a net, 
a hurricane is driven into her open throat, and ho smites her 
body with his javelin. Her allies flee, but are overtaken, and 
their weapons broken. The body of TifLnmt is then divided into 
two parts, ‘like that of a Ash.’ With one part Marduk 4 made 
and covered' the heaven. 44 liars are placed, and sentinels, so 
that the waters may not stream through. The arch of heaven 
is placed opposite the primal waters. After this Marduk created 
the heavenly bodies ; but the fifth tablet of the creation epic on 
which this is described is very obscure. The first few lines may 
be rendered— 

He erected the station for the great gods 
Stars like . . . 

He appointed the year, divided off sections 
He divided the twoive months [each] by threo stars. 

On another doubtful tablet we read that he created three 
classes of land animals—ficld-cattlo, wild beasts of the field, and 
creeping things. The conclusion of the Ilab. creation poem is 
recorded on the sixth tablet, which contains a hymn to the 
glory of Marduk. ‘God of pure life, God of kindly breath, 
Lord of hearing and grace, creator of fulness, maker of abund¬ 
ance, God of the pure crown, raiser of the dead. . . . May one 
rejoice over the Lord of Gods, Marduk, cause one’s land to 
abound, himself enjoy peace. Firm abideth His word, llis com¬ 
mand changeth not. No god hath caused the utterance of His 
mouth to fail.' 

Tt is impossible to study the features of this 
epic without noting remarkable parallels to the 
first biblical cosmogony. What, then, is the actual 
relation which subsists between them ? If the 
creation account in (In 1 and this Bab. epic were 
tiie only points of contact between Israel and 
Babylonia, it might be possible to explain the Bah. 
mytn as a development from the simpler and purer 
tradition contained in the Bible. But such an 
explanation is untenable in view of the estab¬ 
lished results—(1) Of a critical examination of the 
OT literature, which cannot allow an earlier date 
for the document P g than the period ofj the Exile. 

(2) Of Assyriology. The discovery of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets in 1887, and of a cuneiform tablet 
at Lachish belonging to the same period as those 
of Tel el-Amarna, renders it absolutely certain that 
Bah. influence widely prevailed in Palestine about 
B.c. 1500-1400. (3) \Ve have many other remark¬ 

able parallels, viz. in the Plood story and other 
elements in the pre-cxilian Jahwistic document 
(including the account of Paradise and the story of 
the Fall) between the Scripture records and those 
of the cuneiform tablets. All this renders it 
extremely probable that the biblical form in which 
these narrations have been preserved, with their 
unquestionably Palestinian colouring, is the result 
of many centuries of growth on Palestinian soil 

* How widespread this conception was of a primoval rending 
asunder of sky and earth into an upper and lower half may be 
gathered from the New Zealand Maori myth quoted in Tylor, 
Culture, i. 822 IT. This feature, we are told, is 4 a far- 
spread Polynesian legend. 4 


(cf. Schrader, COT i. pp. 43 ff., 52-55). This 
problem of the relation of the Bah. epic to Gn 1 
has recently been made the subject of a search¬ 
ing investigation by Gunkel, tichopf. u. Chaos* 
from which quotation lias already been made. 
This writer does full justice to the glaring con¬ 
trasts. In the Bab. epic we have wild, grotesque, 
tumultuous mythology expressed in poetic form. 
In the biblical account we have serene majestic 
calm and sober prose. In the one, the gods rise 
into being in the course of the drama. In the other, 
God pre-exists and remains from the lirst the 
creative source whose command summons each new 
order of created things into existence. 

Yet the parallels are as remarkable as the con¬ 
trasts. For (1) in both the world at the beginning 
consists of water and darkness. (2) The Tehfim oi 
the 2nd verse is the Babylonian Ti&mtu (Tifimat). 

(3) God divides the primal waters by means of the 
Armament into two parts. This feature corre¬ 
sponds to the episode in the 4th tablet of the 
creation epic (lines 13711. in Fried. Delitzsch’s 
version)— 

4 He cleft her (Ti&mat) like a fish ... in two halves, 

From the one half ho made and covered the heaven : 

He drew a barrier, placed sentinels, 

Commanded them not to lot its waters through.’ 

(4) In Gn 1 light arises before the creation of the 
heavenly bodies. Also in the Bah. myth we may 
suppose that light appeared before the coming of 
Marduk the youngest of the gods, since light be¬ 
longs to the essence of the ‘ upper gods.’ (5) The 
creation of sun, moon, and stars on the fourth day 
may be placed parallel with the creation of the 
heavenly bodies by Marduk, recorded in the 6th 
creation tablet, special mention being made of the 
moon-god (Nannaru) as ruler of the night (lines 
1211'. in Fried. DeliUsch’s ed.). (6) God beholds all, 
and calls it good. Compare the hymn of praise to 
Marduk (already quoted) at the conclusion of the 
Bah. epic. (7) Creation of the beasts of the held, 
wild animals, and creeping things is also found on 
a fragment (copied in cuneiform by Delitzsch, 
Assyr . Lesest . 8 ), hut it is not certain whether it 
belongs to the same Creation Epic Series above 

uoted. (8) Lastly, the seventh day, or Sabbath of 

ivine rest, is essentially of Bab. origin. See 
Schrader, COT i. p. 1811'.; Sayce, Expos. Times , 
March 1890, p. 2G4. 

It has been forcibly argued by Gunkel that the 
Bab. creation myth, involving a conflict between 
Tifimat, the dragon of chaotic darkness, and 
Marduk, the god of light and order, had influenced 
Israel long before the Exile period. It is true that 
passages Tike Is 5l 0fT * (where Kahab the dragon is 
a reminiscence of Tifimat) belong to the Exile 
period, and Choyne thinks ‘ there is sullicient evi¬ 
dence that there was a great revival of the mytho- 
logic spirit among the Jews in the Bah. and rers. 
periods, and it is very possiblo that the old myths 
assumed more delinite forms through the direct 
and indirect influence of Babylonia.’ + On the 
other hand, it must he remembered that Jer 4 23 * 2fi 
(cf. 5 W ) is a genuine product of the 7th cent. (cf. 
Cornill’s ed. in SHOT ), and this apparently reflects 
the same tradition of J"’s conflict with watery 
chaos (an idea which we also meet in Nah l 4 ), while 
the reference in Am 9 s to the serpent at the bottom 
of the ocean belongs to the 8th cent., and the 
brazen sea of Solomon’s temple (1 K 7 23 * 2 ‘ } ), with its 
twelve supporting oxen, carries us hack to the 
10th. This last was evidently based on the aj)sl 
or ocean-abysses of the temples of Marduk.? (Cf. 
Schrader, KIB iii. 1, pp. 13, 143, and footnotes.) 

44 Sec the discriminating review of this work by Prof. Oheyne 
in Crit. Hev. July 1895. 

f Crit. Rev. ib. p. 260. 

j Of. Sayce, Expos. Timet, March 1896, p. 264. 
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These facts, as well as the features in the Jah- the creation of man. From the same treatise 
wistic narrative above referred to, justify us in (c. 9) we learn that a curious inference was drawn 
seeking a much earlier period than the Exile for from the words, * God saw all that he had made, 
the original adoption by primitive Israel of the and behold it was very good’ (Gn l 31 ), viz. that 
elements of Bab. tradition. The most probable God had previously created worlds, and they did 
theory is that these influences found their way into not please Him, so He destroyed them. According 
Palestine, together with certain features of Bab. to Sliemoth Rabba, c. 30, these reverted to the 
civilization (including measures of weight and primal Tohn Wabohu until the present world was 
money) some time before B.c. 1450 (the age of the created. Moreover, there are undoubted traces in 
Tel el-Amarna inscr.), and along this path passed the Talmud of the influence of the old Bab. tradi- 
ultimately into the possession of ancient Israel, tions. For later Jewish writers held that primal 
and became assimilated into their stock of intel- matter exercised certain powers of resistance until 
lectual possessions. Tt then became, in the course God’s creative energy coerced them by the limita- 
of centuries, gradually modified and stripped of tions it imposed. They believed in the existence of 
its mythological features. In Gn l 1 we have it in primeval monstrous animal forms, and in a female 
the purified Judaic form. There is a complete Leviathan(cf. VnlwaG) w howasslaughteredin order 
obliteration of the polytheistic elements of the to prevent the increase of the monstrous brood, 
genesis of the gods, and the titanic struggle be- The doctrine respecting the Heavens and the 
tween Ti&mat and Marduk, which preceded the Earthy taught in later Judaism, also possesses its 
creative process in the Bab. myth. On the other points of contact with ancient Babylonian tradition 
hand, it contains certain features which clearly though founded upon biblical record. To one of 
reveal a primitive Bab. type. Driver ( Guardian , these we shall refer presently. Meanwhile it may 
July 29, 1890) accurately states the true relation be observed that while Scripture regards the 
of the biblical to the Bab. cosmogony when lie universe as owe, having the earth as its centre, 
says: ‘The narrative of Gn 1 conies at the end of later Judaism did not adhere to this unity. We 
a long process of gradual elimination of heathen read of the upper world and the under world, of 
elements, and of gradual assimilation to the purer God’s world and man’s world. In the Targ. 
teachings of Israeli tish theology, carried on under Jerusal. 1, Gn IS 30 Abraham calls J" ‘Lord of all 
the spiritual influences of the religion of Israel.’ worlds.’ Aboda Zara 3 b reckons 18,000 worlds. 

V. According to the biblical narrative, the world But the most remarkable cosmic doctrine is that 
was created by a divine command, and every new of the Seven Heavens. Jewish Rabbis were not 
stage in the creative process is introduced by the quite agreed as to this number. According to 
formula‘God said.’ Another noteworthy feature Rabbi Jehuda there were only two, but according 
to which attention has already been called, is the to the common doctrine there were seven. R. H. 
phrase ‘let us make man’ (v. rt ), wherein we have a Charles has recently contributed two exceedingly 
point of contact with the conception of subordinate instructive papers on this subject to the Expos. 
angelic powers (‘sons of Godq, who co-operated Times (Nov. and Dec. 1895), in which he draws 
with God in the work of creation (Job 38 4 * 7 ). Here special attention to the Bab. conception of the 
we observe the germ of that belief in inter- sevenfold division of the Lower World. (On this 
mediate agencies between God ami the universe point interesting information may be obtained 
which was destined in later times to become a from Jensen’s Cosniologie der Bab. p. 232 ft’.) 
most important factor in Jewish theology. This Readers of the Babylonian mythic romance (in the 
conception became developed into the ‘Wisdom’ Gilgamfsh [Tzdubar] series), called the 4 Descent of 
which was with God in the beginning, before the Ishtar to Hades,’ will remember that she was 
creation of the cosmos, and was with God when He obliged to pass through seven gateways in order 
established the heavens (Pr 8 22 " 31 , cf. 3 IU * 20 ). This to reach the interior of the infernal city. Though 
‘ third cosmogony,’ as Cheyne not inaptly calls it,* the inscriptions do not expressly state that the 
is the product of that growing belief in the heavens were so divided, it is legitimate to surmise 
transcendent greatness of God which began with either that the Babylonians themselves conceived 
Amos, and received a great impulse from the of a similar division of the heavens, or that this 
sublime teachings of the Deutero-Isaiah (cf. esp. correlative became subsequently developed. The 
Is 40). The influence of Greek philosophy—more former is more probable, for not only do we find 
particularly of Platonism—made itself felt in the doctrine of the Seven Heavens among the Jews, 
Judaism, and in proportion as God came to be re- but also among the Parsecs. We find the same 
garded as transcendent and absolute, a Logos conception in the recently discovered Slavonic 
doctrine became a necessary factor of thought. Enoch (translated by Mortill), and also in other 
Philo became (he representative in Judaism of the apocalyptic literature, as the ‘Testament of the 
Alexandrine philosophy. On one side, from eternity Twelve Patriarchs.’ This later cosmic conception, 
we have God as the absolutely active principle; on which grew up in connexion with the doctrine of 
the other, matter formless and without qualities, God’s absolute transcendence, is of some importance 
the principle of absolute passivity. God produces in its bearing upon such passages as 2 Co 12 2 * 8 , He 
first the world of ideas, Logos or k6o-/jlos vorjrds. 4 10,14 . In reference to the difficult passage Eph 6 12 , 
This Logos becomes the mediating cause, between Charles most usefully cites from Slavonic Enoch 
the absolute and transcendent Deity and the 29** B . (Further information respecting the Jewish 
passive founless matt er, in the generation of the doctrine may be found in Weber, System der 
world. This is not the place to indicate thetransi- Altsynag. Paldst. Thcol . p. 197 ff.) 
tion from this position to that occupied by the Vl. Wo have now concluded our task of expound- 
writer of the Ep. to the Hebrews or the Logos ing the biblical conceptions respecting cosmogony 
doctrine of the Fourth Gospel, for this subject and the cosmos. It is manifestly beyond the true 
belongs to Christology. scope of this article to deal with the cosmogonies 

In Judaic theology the place of the Logos in the of Egypt, Persia t and India , though these also 
creation of the world is partly occupied by the exhibit interesting parallels with the Scripture 
doctrine of the pre-existent emanation of the Tdrah narrative. Undoubtedly there were points of 
from God, partly by Memra. This principle of historic contact, and these of no little importance, 
the Tdrah as a mediating element or occasion in between Egypt and ancient Israel, but the course 
the creation of the world is expressed in BGrGshith of recent investigation has not strengthened the 
Rabba 1, for the Torah cannot be realized without impression that Egypt exercised any deep or 
* In hi*article ‘Cosmogony'(If ncyd. Brit.). lasting influence on Hebrew cosmogony. It is to 
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Babylonia , the land of the highest and most 
ancient Sem. culture, we must look for the most 
fruitful clues to ancient Heb. thought and life.— 
Nor is it necessary to refer to Persian cosmogonies, 
for Pers. influence entered into the sphere of 
Jewish life too late to aflect the cosmogonic con¬ 
ceptions of Genesis. It may here be remarked that 
no chaos exists in the Persian cosmogony as it is 
presented in the Bundehesh. A separation is made 
between the creation of the present world and of 
the other world. Moreover, in the former we 
find a distinct creation by the Good and by the 
Evil deity. But these conceptions have a com¬ 
paratively late origin. Respecting the creation 
legends of Egypt, Persia, and India, the reader is 
referred to Dillmann’s introductory remarks to 
Genesis, cli. i. in his great commentary (6th ed. 
pp. 6—10), and also to Otto Stickler's article ‘ Selibp- 
fung’ in Herzog and Plitt, where a compre¬ 
hensive survey is given of these cosmogonies as 
well as those of savage races. 

Nor have we thought it necessary to describe 
the various apologetic schemes whereby the state¬ 
ments that are contained in Genesis are brought 
into supposed harmony with the ascertained results 
of moaern science. A history of these successive 
attempts, with a succinct classification of them, 
will be found in the article by Zockler to which 
reference has been made. This eminent evangelical 
scholar and divine concludes his examination of 
these varied theories with the significant and just 
remarks: 4 The Mosaic account postulates a 

graduated advance of organic life from plants to 
animals, and among the latter, from water animals 
to creeping things and birds, and after that to land 
animals in the proper sense. But geology regards 
animals and plants as coming into existence 
together from the first. These considerations 
plainly reveal that the first chapter of Genesis is 
not intended to teach us the elements of geology, 
but to reveal to us the fundamental ideas of all 
theology, those ideas being religious in their 
essence. It is out of place, therefore, to insist on 
carrying out the parallel between the Bible and 
geology into every detail. We can only hope to 
exhibit a concordance of both in their large 
bearings and main outlines.’ Avery useful article 
on the same subject, written in a deeply reverent 
spirit, will be found in the Expositor , Jan. 
1886, by Driver (‘ The Cosmogony of Genesis’), in 
which the results of geological research are care¬ 
fully examined and compared with the statements 
of Scripture. 

Probably, the most fatal objection, however, is 
the creation of the heavenly bodies on the fourth 
day. The language here clearly shows that in the 
mind of the writer they had not previously existed. 
It is obvious, therefore, that day and night were not 
regarded as standing in any causal connexion with 
the sun. In fact, the sun is no more regarded as 
causal than the moon. The sun rules or regulates 
the day, and the moon regulates the night. 

Much as we value the remarkable harmonies 
that nevertheless exist between science and Scrip¬ 
ture, there is clear proof that biblical apologetic 
is proceeding on false lines when it seeks to con¬ 
strain the biblical narrative into harmony with the 
results of modern science. The preceding expo¬ 
sition shows that that narrative emerged from a 
divinely guided history and a divinely moulded 
process of thought not isolated from the currents 
of the world of human life around it, but charged 
with a great mission to garner out of all the efforts 
of humanity to spell out the awful enigma of the 
universe, that which was most vital and precious 
for the ^ood of man, to purify it from all mytho- 
logic taint and inform it with the spiritual 
monotheistic conceptions of Judaism. The supreme 


value of our biblical cosmogony lies in the fact that 
it furnishes us with the only key that can solve the 
dark riddle of life. 11 sets God above the great com¬ 
plex world-process, and yet closely linked with it, 
as a personal intelligence and will t hat rules victori¬ 
ously and without a rival. And as the supreme object 
of His creative energy, it set s man, fashioned in His 
divine likeness, to be the ruler of created things. 
All else is secondary, and it is for scientific investi¬ 
gation to determine the exact details of those 
intermediate steps in the stupendous ascent 
whereby God’s work advanced along the vistas of 
past time to the dawn of human existence. But 
without that clear and sublime attestation at the 
threshold of the inspired record of the personal 
source from which all has flowed, and of the unique 
worth and dignity of man , and his near kinship 
with that source, surely human life would have 
been far darker and more hopeless, and its deepest 

{ iroblemswould have remained unsolved. Upon this 
msis, laid broad and clear in Genesis, the revela¬ 
tion of the New Covenant of Redemption in Christ 
Jesus rests. For the mediatorial work of Christ 
rests on the Fatherhood of the Creator of all things, 
and on the supreme worth of man, whom Jesus 
came to save. Owen C. Wjutkhouse. 

COTE.—2 Ch 32 2a ‘stalls for all manner of beasts, 
and cotes (1011 ‘coats’) for flocks’ (RV ‘flocks in 
folds’). Cf. Milton, Comus t 344— 

Might we hut hear 

The folded flocks, penned in their wattled cotes’; 
which Matthew Arnold borrowed in The Scholar 
Gipsy— 

* Go, shepherd, arid untie the wattled cotes.' 

The word was orig. used of any small house, like 
the mod. use of cot (which was the same word in 
Old Eng. in the neuter, cote being fern.) and 
cottage (which was perhaps a cote and its append¬ 
ages—Murray). Thus Langland, Piers PL viii. 16— 

* Hothe prynces paleyses and poro mennes cotes.' 

No doubt the sheep often shared the shepherd's 
‘ cote,’ as in the Shcp. Calender , Dec. 77, 78— 

‘ And learned of lighter timber cotes to frame, 

Such as might save my sheep and me fro shame.’ 

In course of time the word was restricted to a 
slight building for sheltering small animals in, esp. 
sheep. ‘Shecpcote’ occurs 1 S 24 3 , 2S 7 H , l Ch 17 \ 
Cottage is used in the sense of hut in Is l 8 (RV 
‘ booth ’) 24 20 (11V ‘hut’), Zeph 2 (5 (RVm ‘caves ’), 
Sir 21 P 2 ‘ a mean cottage ’ (11V ‘ a shelter of logs ’), 
much as cote above. J. Hastings. 

COTTON (D 5")3 karpas). —The word karpas (Est l fi ) 
is rendered by AV, as also by RV, green , hut 
in the marg. of the latter, cotton. It is certainly 
either cotton or linen stuff. Karpas is a loan-worn. 
Kansk. kaipdsa, ‘ cotton ’; Persian karpas , ‘ fine 
linen ’ (Richardson’s Lex .); hence also Kdpiraaos and 
carbasus. Passages have been quoted from Arrian 
and others to prove that it grew and was used for 
clothing in India. G. E. Post. 

COUCH.—See Bed. As a verb, ‘ couch,’ which 
means ‘ to stoop,’ ‘to lie down’ (or transitively ‘to 
lay down ’), and is now used only of beasts, and 
esp. in the sense of lurking to spring, was formerly 
used also of persons and things. Thus Shaks. 
Merry Wives, v. ii. 1: ‘ Come, come, we’ll couch i’ 
the castle-ditch till we see the light of our fairies.’ 
So Dt 33 13 ‘the deep that eoueheth beneath,’ where 
it is possible, however, as Driver suggests, that 
the subterranean deep is pictured .as a gigantic 
monster (cf. p. 505 f. above). J. Hastings. 

COULTER.—‘The iron blade fixed in front of 
the share in a plough; it makes a vertical cut in 
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the soil, which is then sliced horizontally by the 
share.’ The Eng. word occurs 1 S 13' 20 - 21 as tr u of 
Heb. 'Uh (nx), which is tr d ‘plowshare,’ Is ‘2 4 — 
Mic 4 8 , J1 3 10 [all, but Klost. adds 2 K 6 5 SrpTns, 
taking na thus for the instrument ( — the axe of 
iron), not as the sign of the accusative]. See Agri¬ 
culture. J. Hastings. 

COUNCIL, COUNSEL.—These words are distinct 
in origin, council from concilium ( con-calcre , to call 
together) ‘an assembly’; counsel from consilium 
{con-sulere, to consult) ‘ consultation,’ ‘ advice.’ 
And they are now kept distinct in spelling and in 
meaning, their meaning nearly corresponding with 
the Lat. words from which they come. But from 
the earliest times they were completely confused 
in the ling, lang.; and although efforts were made 
from the beg. of the 10th cent, to separate them, it 
took two centuries to ell’ect the separation. In 
AV of 1611 counsel is once (2S 17“ 3 ) spelt ‘counsel,’ 
elsewhere always ‘counsell 5 (with a cap., Counsel], 
in Is ll 2 ). The plu. is always ‘counsels,’ except 
Pr 22 ,JW ‘ counsailos.’ But council appears in a 
great variety of forms: Council, Couneill, Couneels, 
councell, Oouncell, counsel, counsell, Counsell. 
Subsequent edd. varied these indefinitely, but for 
the last century or thereby the spelling has been 
uniformly ‘council.’ 

Council is tlu» tr»* of 1. .Tpjn righmah, Ps (1827 only, (RVm 
'company*; see notes in Perowne and Delitzsch ; Wcllh. says 
the word is prob. corrupt, and certainly unintelligible). 2. a-v/u 
fiovXiov, Mt 1214, Ac 26 12 . In Mt 1214 RV gives (with AVrn) 4 took 
counsel ’ (for A V * held a council ’), which is the tr» of tr. whero it 
occurs elsewhere in the Gospels (Mt 22m 27'-7 2S 12 , Mk 36 1G 1 , 

* held a consultation/ AV, UV). Rut in Ac 2f>*2 both AV and RV 
render ‘council/ The Lat. consilium (of which is a 

tr 11 ) had this twofold meaning of * deliberation* (mod. * counsel *), 
and ‘a deliberating body * (still retained in law as ‘counsel 
for the defence ’). 8. Elsewhere rwibpt**, for which 6C0 

Saniikdrin. 

Counsel. —In OT mostly nyy 'dak, 'advice/ then (as in 
Ps U) * resolution, bent of will, character/—Del.; and TlD, a most 
Interesting word, whose primary meaning is that of ‘ con¬ 
fidential communion '; whereupon the two meanings already 
seen in rv/m.,iovX.tov emerge, viz. (1) those who are in confidential 
communication, council ; and (2) the communication itself, 
counsel. The most freq. tr“ in EV is ‘secret/ as Ps 25 14 * the 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear him/ Where AV has 
‘counsel* UV retains, except .lor 2318.22, UV ‘ council/ In NT 
either /3ouA»j (which, though it is the usual tr» of V zak in LXX, 
rarely in NT means advice , almost always will, purpose, as Ac 
223 ‘ the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God’) or 
rvfjLfioiXw as above. 

Counsellor.—Tliis is the only spelling in mod. 
edd. of AV. It does not,, however, occur in AV of 
1611, t hough ‘ counsellours ’ is found thrice, TizrS 85 , 
Pr 1If)' 22 ; there the spelling is always ‘ coun¬ 
sellor ’ (or ‘Counsellor,’ Is 9 tf , Dn 0 7 , 1 Es 8 11 ). 
The Oxf. and Camb. Parallel Bibles restore ‘coun¬ 
sellor’ everywhere except Mk I5 48 , Lk 23 80 (botli 
pov\ei>Tijs, used of Joseph of Arimatha*a as a 
member of the Sanhedrin, ltV ‘councillor’) and 
lio ll 34 ( (Ti>ppov\os , the LXX word in Is 40 18 , of 
which this is a quotation). J. HASTINGS. 

COUNTENANCE.—As a subst. frequent, always 
= face. Asa vb. only Ex 23 3 ‘ X either shalt thou 
c. a poor man in his cause,’ KV ‘favour,’ older 
versions ‘esteem.’ Cf. Brinsley (1612), ‘that the 
painfull and obedient be . . . countenanced, in- 
couraged, and preferred’; and Shaks. 2 Henry IV. 
V. i. 41, ‘I beseech you, sir, to countenance 
William Visor of Wincot against Clement Perkes 
of the hill.’ 

The Heb. vh. is hddhar, ‘honour/ which is uRod In a had 
sense again In Lv ‘ nor honour tho person of the mighty/ 
Knobel would make Ex 233 correspond with Lv 19™b by reading 
>13 ‘great/ for >7] ‘and a poor man.’ But the versions do not 
support any change (LXX roads **; n-^ra), and the statement 
is parallel to Lv ID 16 * ‘ thou shall not respect the person of the 
poor.' As the Bishops’ Bible explains, ‘ Trueth of the matter, 
and not respect of any person is to be esteemed in judgement/ 

J. Hastings. | 


COUNTERFEIT.—Only in Apocr. 1. As adj . 
Wis 15 y * [the potter] endeavourcth to do like the 
workers in brass, and countcth it his glory to make 
c. things ’; Gr. KipSrjXa, things made in imitation 
of other more valuable things, hence spurious, the 
mod. meaning of the word. This reference is to 
earthenware figures made and glazed so as to 
resemble the precious metals.* 2. As subst. Wis 
2 16 ‘ We are esteemed of him as counterfeits ’ (eh 
KlftdrjXov; Vulg. tamgua.m nugaces , the only occur¬ 
rence of nugax in Vulg.); 14 17 ‘ they took the c. of 
his visage from far’ (tV nbppudev 6\piv dj'arinroxrd- 
pLfi’oi, KV ‘imagining the likeness from afar’). 
Here c. is used in tho obsol. sense of a representa¬ 
tion of any person or thing by painting, sculpture, 
etc., a likeness, image. Cf. Shaks. Merck, of 
Venice , III. ii. 115— 

‘ What find I here? 

Fair Portia’s counterfeit; ’ 

and Holland (1606), Sueton. 39, ‘An olde little 
counterfeit in brasse representing him being a 
child.’ 3. As vb. Sir 38 27 ‘ They that cut and grave 
seals . . . give themselves to c. imagery’ {dpoiuor at 
fuypatpiav, KV * to preserve likeness in his por¬ 
traiture’). Cf. Tinaale’s Address to the Reader 
(NT 1525), ‘I had no man to counterfet, nether 
was holpe with englysshe of eny that had inter¬ 
preted the same.’ J. Hastings. 

COUNTERVAIL.—Est 7 4 ‘the enemy could not 
c. the king’s damage’ (KV ‘the adversary could 
not have compensated for the king’s damage’); 
and Sir 6 15 ‘ Nothing doth c. a faithful friend ’ (11V 
‘ there is nothing that can he taken in exchange 
fora faithful friend’). In Est 7 4 the meaning is 
‘make an equivalent return for’ (Geneva * recoin- 
>ense ’), as Stubbes (1583), Anat. A bus. 63, 4 though 

be unable with any benefit to countervail your 
great pains.’ In Sir 6 1B c. has the older meaning of 
‘equal in value’; cf. More, Utopia (Robinson’s tr. 
1551), ‘All the goodes in the worlde are not liable 
to countervayle man’s life.’ J. Hastings. 

COUNTRYMAN.—1. Of the same nation, 2 Co 
11 26 * in perils by mine own countrymen ’ {Ik ytvovs, 
Wyelif ‘of kyn,’ other VSS ‘mine own nation’). 
2. Of the same tribe, 1 Th2 14 ‘ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen’ {tuv Idlwr 
avp.<f)v\tT&v, the Jewish inhabitants of Macedonia). 
The word is only here in eceles. writers; Wyelif, 
‘lynagis’ ( = *lineage,’ Klieims), Tindale ‘'kins¬ 
men’; Geneva and Bishops’ as AV). 3. Of the 
same city , 2 Es H) 2ua ( cives, AV, KV ‘neighbours,’ 
RVm ‘townsmen’). J. Hastings. 

COUPLE is now used only of two persons or 
things having some aflinity, or wont to be con¬ 
sidered in pairs. But in older Eng. the usage was 
free, as Steele, Sped. No. 8, ‘1 shall here com¬ 
municate to the world a couple of letters.’ So in 
AV, 2 S J3 B ‘ make me a c. of cakes.’ 

J. Hastings. 

COURAGE ranks as one of the four cardinal 
virtues (Wis 8 7 ) acc. to the classification derived 
from Gr. philosophers. In the early days of Israel’s 
battles, courage m its simplest sense was naturally 
rated very highly. Much stress is laid on it in l)t 
31 and Jos 1 ; neither of these passages, however, 

* 'Many.[counterfeit, gems], in the form of beads, havo been 
met with in different parts of Egypt, particularly at Thebes; 
and so far did the Egyptians carry this spirit of imitation, that 
even small figures, Bcarabiei, and objects made of ordinary 
jwreclain, were counterfeited, being composed of Btill cheaper 
materials. A figure which was entirely of earthenware, with a 
glazed exterior, underwent a somewhat more complicated 
process than when cut out of stone and simply covered with a 
vitrified coating ; this last could therefore be sold at a low 
price ; it offered all the brilliancy of the former, and its weight 
alone betrayed its inferiority/—Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians , 
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belongs to the earlier parts of the Pentateuch. The 
courageous feats of Jonathan and David and 
others are related with admiration ( e.g. 1 S 14. 17). 
We hear much of ‘men of valour’ (Jg, S, etc., and 
esp. Ch). The faint-hearted are not to be allowed 
to serve in battle (Jg 7 3 , Dt 20 8 , 1 Mac 3 s8 ). Be¬ 
tween the earlier kings and the Maccabees we 
hear little or nothing of courage in war. The 
courage of endurance shown by martyrs is a leading 
topic in Dn, Mac, and parts of NT, esp. He 11, 
1 P and Rev. 

The secondary forms of the virtue also have 
their place in the Bible. Man is not to fear un¬ 
popularity nor the blame of his fellow-men (Is 51 7 , 
Ezr 10 4 , rr 29 2fl etc.). This moral courage is esp. 
demanded of the prophets (e.g. Ezk 3 ft , cf. Mk 
13°' 1S ) : they were therefore encouraged for their 
work by special revelations and calls (Ex 4 10 * 16 , dor 
l 8 , Ezk 2"). Men must not be daunted by tribu¬ 
lation (Ps 27 14 31 24 ) ; nor give way to any super¬ 
stitious fear of false gods (Jos 23 8 - 7 , 2 Ch 15 8 , Jer 
10°). Again, David charges Solomon to be of good 
courage in building the temple (1 Ch 22 13 28 20 ). 
Jehoshaphat bids his judges of assize deal cour¬ 
ageously (2 Ch 19 11 ). The spiritual conflict with 
the hosts of evil demands courage (Eph 6 10 * 17 ). 

The Ileb. words for courage and kindred ideas (e.g. 
poN, PIC) suggest lirmness, strength, power of resist¬ 
ance. The man is to bo himself, his best self, in 
spite of all that might unman him. Here the 
tnought is close to that of dvdpela, manliness (not 
in NT, but dvbpi^opaL occurs 1 Co 16 18 , and is common 
in LXX). That which will enable a man to stand 
firm is faith, which is expressly connected with 
courage in Ps 5G 3 , Mt 8 28 etc. (cf. 2S 1() 12 ). Faith 
implies the consciousness of God’s sympathy, which 
is tlie secret of all courage that is more than natural 
spirit and the love of lighting (see Is 50 7 , Pr 28 1 , 

1 Ti 3 13 ). In a secondary degree the knowledge of 

man’s sympathy conlirms courage (Ac28 18 , lie 12 1 * 13 ). 
In liev 2I 8 cowardice is coupled with unbelief, and 
the two head the list of deadly sins (cf. Sir 2 12 * 13 ). 
See also Fear. W. O. Burrows. 

COURSE (from cursum, running, race).—1. On¬ 
ward movement in a particular path, as of a ship, 
Ac 1G 11 2D* 7 ; of the stars , Jg 5 20 ‘ the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera ’; of the sun , 1 Es 4 34 
‘swift is the sun in his e.’ ; and fig. of the gospel, 

2 Th 3 1 ‘ that the word of the Lord may have free 

c.’ (rptxv, RV ‘ may run ’). 2. The path in which 

the onward movement is made, of a river, Is 44 4 
‘ willows by the watercourses’; lig, of one’s manner 
of life, Jer 8 B 23 10 ; and of the manner of the 
present age, Eph 2 a ‘the c. (a luv, RVm ‘age’) of 
this world.’* 3. The space over which a race ex¬ 
tends, as the duration of life (or perhaps rather of 
special service) , Ac 13 25 20 24 , 2 Ti 4 7 ‘ I have finished 
my c.’ 4. The fixed order of things, Ps 82 3 ‘ the 
foundations of the earth are out of c.’ (RV * are 
moved’); or regular succession, Ezr 3 U ‘they sang 
together by c.’ (RV ‘one to another’), 1 Co 14 27 
‘by c.’ (dvd fxtpos, RV ‘in turn’), and especially 
the Courses of the Priests and Levites. See 
Priests and Levites. J. Hastings. 

COURT.— See Temple. 

COUSIN.—This word was formerly used of any 
near kinsman or kinswoman, except those of the 
first degree. Shakespeare uses it of a nephew 
(King John , ill. iii. 6), a niece ( Twelfth Night, I. 
iii. 5), an uncle (I. v. 131), etc. Thus, As You 
Like It, I. iii. 44— 

‘ Rosalind— Me, uncle ? 

Duke Frederick — You, cousin.’ 

It is in this older and wider sense that c. is used 

* For Ja 3® see Mayor in loc. 


in To 6 10 7 2 * ia , 2 Mac II 1 -", Lk l 38 * 88 . C. is also 
applied by a sovereign to one whose rank is the 
same, or is courteously assumed to be the same. 
In this sense is c. in 1 Es 3 7 4 42 (‘ thou shalt sit next 
me, and shalt bo called my c.’), 1 Mac ll 31 . The 
Greek is avyyevijs, Lk I st6 * 8H , 1 Es 3 7 4 42 , To4 10 , 1 Mac 
ll 31 , 2 Mac 11 1,35 ; ave\pt6s, To 7 2 ; and a5e\(p6 ?, 7 1S . 
The older VSS nearly always have ‘ cousin ’ as 
AV; it is only in ItV that the change is made 
into ‘kinswoman,’ Lk P“; ‘kinsfolk,’ 1 M ; ‘kins¬ 
man,’ To 6 10 , l Mac ll 31 , 2 Mac ll 1 * 35 ; and 
‘brother,’ To 7 ia : while ‘cousin’ is retained in 
1 Es 3 7 4 42 , To 7 a . On the relationship bet. Elisa¬ 
beth and Mary, who are called ‘ cousins ’ in AV, see 
Plummer on Lk l 36 , and art. Eusaretti. 

J. Hastings. 

COVENANT (rv -13 berith, LXX 5«x 0,)kij, in other 
Gr. versions sometimes awOtjicr ]).—'The Eng. word 
covenant (from Lat. convenire) means a convention, 
agreement, compact, etc., and may thus embrace 
a variety of agreements, from a treaty or league 
between two nations down to a contract between 
t>vo persons. The Ileb. term is used with the 
same latitude, though properly berith is employed 
only of the more important class of conventions, 
at the forming of which a religious rite was per¬ 
formed, by which the Deity was involved as a 
party to the covenant, or as the guardian of it. 
Other uses are derived, and are either less strict 
or metaphorical. 

The term IrfrUh occurs well on to 300 times in 
OT, and is rendered * covenant’ in AV with a few 
exceptions, e.g. ‘league,’ Jos 9 f,ff *, 2 S 3 12tf -, and 
some other places; ‘confederacy,’ Ob 7 , cf. Gn 
14 ,:{ . The word is used in a variety of signifi¬ 
cations, appearing to mean not only covenant but 
also appointment, ordinance, law ; and opinions 
differ on the question what its primary meaning 
is. Some have assumed that the word properly 
means a bilateral covenant with reciprocal obliga¬ 
tions or undertakings, and that then being applied 
to the conditions of the covenant, which were of 
the nature of binding ordinances, it thus came to 
have the general sense of ordinance or law. Not 
very different from this idea is the other, that, 
seeing among the Shemitie peoples no authority 
existed from which law could emanate, the only 
idea they had of a binding law was that of a 
contract or agreement on the part of those who 
were to be bound by it. Others have supposed 
that the original meaning of berith was ordinance 
or appointment laid down by a single party, but 
that, as in all such cases a second party necessarily 
existed, the term came to have the sense of a 
reciprocal arrangement. The transition from the 
primary to the derived sense would on this last 
supposition be much less natural than it is on the 
other. The derivation of the word is uncertain. 
Ges. assumed a root m r j to cut , after Arab., suppos¬ 
ing the term derived from the primitive rite of 
cutting victims into pieces, between which the 
contracting parties passed (Gn l. r ) 17 , Jer 34 18 * 19 ). 
It is probable that the early phrase to make a 
covenant, viz. * to cut’ (rn$) a covenant, was derived 
from this usage ; but it is more natural to suppose 
that both the idea of berith and the term itself 
existed independently of the rites employed at its 
formation in particular instances (cf. Lat. foedus 
icere, etc.) More recently it has been suggested 
that the word may he connected with the Assyr. 
birtu ‘ a fetter,’ beritu a fettering, enclosing. It 
does not quite appear, however, whether the sup¬ 
posed verb from which ‘ fetter ’ is derived meant ‘ to 
enclose’ or ‘to hind’ (Del. Assyr. IIIVB). At any 
rate, the word bond would approximate more 
nearly towards expressing the various usages of 
Mrith than any other word, for the term is used 
not only where two parties reciprocally bind them- 
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selves, but where one party imposes a bond upon 
the other, or where a party assumes a bond upon 
himself. 

There are two classes of covenants mentioned in 
OT—those between men and men, and those be¬ 
tween God and men. It may be assumed that the 
ideas associated with the latter class, the divine 
covenants, are secondary, and transferred from 
covenants among men. 

i. Covenants among Men.— In On 2G 28ff - men¬ 
tion is made of a covenant between Abimelech, 
Ahuzzath, and Phicol on the one side, and Isaac on 
the other. (1) The proposal came from Abimelech, 
‘ Let there now be an oath (or curse, n^s) betwixt 
us, betwixt us and thee, and let us make a 
covenant with thee 5 (v. 28 ). (2) The contents or 
terms of the covenant were that they should 
mutually abstain from hurting one another, or 

( msitivety do as Abimelech had done to Isaac, ‘ we 
lave done unto thee nothing but good, and sent 
thee away in peace 5 (v. 2y ). (3) The covenant was 

contracted by an oath taken by both parties, ‘ they 
sware one to another 5 (v. 81 ). Iveference is made to 
a meal or feast provided by Isaac; but as this took 
nlace the night before the covenant was sworn, it 
formed no part of the covenant ceremonies. What 
appears to be another version of the same trans¬ 
action is given in Gn 2l 22,r * in the history of 
Abraham. If the transaction there bo a different 
one, the passage lias probably suffered interpola¬ 
tion from 2G-' l,r * (in LXX Ahuzzath as well as 
Phicol appears). The covenant in these passages 
was an international treaty between the two 
peoples, Israel and the Philistines. 

A similar covenant is described in the history of 
Jacob (Gn 31 44tr ). The passage is composite,and it 
is not easy to apportion the verses between the 
sources .J and E. The most important part of the 
lassage is v. 01ff - (E). (1) The initiative was taken 

iy Laban, * Come, let us make a covenant, 1 and 
thou 5 (v. u ). (2) A cairn was raised by Laban (or 

by both) to be a witness, and apparently also a 
boundary landmark. (3) The terms of the covenant 
were that neither party should overstep this 
boundary for harm to the other. (4) Both parties 
bound themselves by a solemn oath, Laban taking 
to witness the God of Abraham and Nahor, and 
Jacob swearing by the Fear of his father Isaac. In 
v. 60 (possibly ,1) an addition or a variation appears, 
having a moie personal character, and referring to 
Jacob’s treatment of Laban’s daughters. Refer¬ 
ence is twice made to a meal (vv. 46 - 64 ), but in 
neither case does the meal appear part of the 
covenant ceremonies; in the second case it was a 
sacrificial meal, of which Jacob and ‘ his brethren, 5 
that is, the Hebrews, alone partook. It is obvious 
that the covenant here is again an international 
treaty between Hebrews and Aramaeans, to estab¬ 
lish Gilead as a boundary-line between the two 
peoples. 

These two cases may be taken as types. In Gn 
26 2flff - mention is made of the ‘ curse 5 (nj>x). The 
word may also mean ‘oath, 5 and was used just like 
‘oath 5 as a general name for covenant (Ezk 17 18 ); 
in Dt 29 la - 14 and Neh 10 29 both words, ‘oath 5 and 
‘curse, 5 are used, though the expressions may 
merely be cumulative to denote one thing (Ezk 
I7 18 ). It may he supposed, however, that ‘curse 5 
was originally used in its literal sense. Very prob¬ 
ably, the ceremonies originally in use in conclud¬ 
ing covenants were in later times abridged or fell 
into disuse. If the details of the two covenants 
just referred to were supplemented from the solemn 
coremony described in Gn 15 of passing between 
the pieces of the victim, a ceremony still in use in 
Jeremiah’s days (31 18 ), we might suppose a covenant 
concluded with all the rites to have consisted of 
three things—(1) the agreement on the terms; 


(2) the positive oath (n;;i:v) taken by each party to 
the other (Gn 2G 31 ) to perform them ; and (3) the 
imprecation or curse (compare ‘cursed, 5 1 S 14'-’ 4 , 
Dt 27 u,,r *) invoked by each party on himself in 
case of failure, this curse being, at the same time, 
symbolically expressed by passing between the 
pieces of the slaughtered animal.* 

It is evident, lirat, that the essential thing in 
the covenant, distinguishing it from ordinary con¬ 
tracts or agreements, was the oath under the 
solemn and terrible rites in use—a covenant is an 
intensified oath, and in later times the term ‘oath 5 
is usual as synonym of covenant. And, secondly, 
as the consequence of these solemnities, that the 
covenant was an inviolable and immutable deed. 
Hence a frequent epithet applied to covenants is 
‘ eternal 5 (2 8 23 s , Lv 24 8 ). The penalty of break¬ 
ing the covenant was death through the curse 
taking effect. And this explains the terrible im¬ 
precation of David, 2 S 3- 8f \ The language is not 
that of mere passion, though there may be passion 
in it; it is the invocation on Joab’s head of the 
‘curse 5 due to his violating the covenant, and the 
safe-conduct granted to Abner. 

Some other covenants of a similar kind are referred to in OT : 
a covenant of Israel with the natives of Canaan (Ex 23 a2 34 12 - 1B , 
Dt 7 2 , Jg 2 2 ). Such covenants would imply mutual commerce 
and intermarriage, but are forbidden. The covenant, between 
Joshua and the Uiheonites (Jos 9), the conditions of which were 
that ho should spare their lives, and that the}' should be servant* 
to Israel. Though Israel found that it had been deceived, the 
Haoredness of the ‘ oath’ was such that its terms, at least In the 
letter, were held binding. The story reposes on the supposition 
that Israel was putting the native population to the sword. 
A covenant between the people of Jahesh and king Nahash of 
Ammon, with similar conditions (IS llUY). A covenant between 
Jonathan and David (1 S lS a 20 8 ). the only one mentioned be¬ 
tween two persons, though 1 H 2:d c >>., if it referred to the same 
tiling, might put a different complexion on the covenant. A 
covenant between David and Abner (2 S 3 12 ), and between Da\ id 
and the elders of Israel (2 S 6 a ); and some others, e.g. that 
between Nebuchadrezzar and Zedekiah (Ezk 17), and that 
between Zedekiah and the people to set free their slaves, in 
conformity with the law, Ex 21 2 , Dt 16 12 (Jer 34& 11 -); cf. 1 K 5 i2 , 
Am l», 1 K 16 lu . 

In all the above cases the covenant appears two- 
sided, there being two parties incurring mutual 
obligations. The term berith is used, however, in 
some cases where only one of the parties accepts 
an obligation, w hile the other suggests or imposes 
it. No doubt in these cases the party imposing the 
obligation or line of conduct is already committed 
or commits himself to the same course, as, for 
example, Jehoiada is said to have taken the 
princes with him into the covenant (2 Ch 23 l ). In 
Jos 24 Joshua is said to have ‘made a covenant 
with the people 5 (v.- c ). The covenant is not one 
between the people and God, made by Joshua as 
mediator, but a solemn bond laid by Joshua on 
the people, or rather assumed by the people at his 
suggestion, that they would ‘serve J" their God. 5 
Joshua bad already announced his own resolution 
to serve J" (v. 16 ). It is added that Joshua set the 
people a statute and an ordinance in Shechem 
(v. 2 ®); but this appears to be something additional 
to the covenant. An instance of a similar kind 
is recorded in 2 K ll 4 , where Jehoiada is said to 
have made a covenant with the centurions and 
chiefs of the guard. In explanation it is added 
that ‘ he made them swear, 5 and then showed them 
the young king. Again, in 2 K 23 3 we read that 
Josiah ‘stood by the pillar and made a covenant 
before the Lora, to walk after the Lord and to 
keep bis commandments. 5 This covenant was not 
made with the Lord, but before the Lord ; neither 
w r as it made with the people, although the people 
afterward also entered into the covenant (v. 8 ). 

* Liv. i. 24, 'turn ilio die, Juppiter, populum Romanum sic 
ferito, ut ego hunc porcum hie hodie fenam, tantoque magis 
ferito quanto magis potes pollesque.’ The Heb. formula of 
oath, * God do so to me and more also,’ may be connested with 
such ceremonies. 
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The covenant was an engagement or bond assumed 
by Josiali, and differs little in idea from a vow; 
and this sense is even clearer when Hezekiah says, 
‘It is in mine heart to make a covenant with J" 
the God of Israel’ (2 Oh 29 lw , cf. Ezr 10 3 ). From 
these passages it appears that bcrith is used, not 
only wnen the engagement or obligation is mutual, 
but also when it is imposed on one party by 
another, or when one assumes it on himself. 

ii. God’s Covenants with Men.— Some points 
are common to covenants in general—(1) Every 
covenant implies two parties, and that the parties 
are free moral agents, and that, whether the en¬ 
gagement be mutual or not, both parties acquiesce. 
(2) Every covenant is made in bonum ; the relation 
formed is always friendly, and for the benelit at 
least of one of the parties. (3) A covenant creates 
a new relation between the parties, not existing 
previously. (4) A covenant creates also a jus or 
right on the side of each party against the other. 
These general points belong also to divine cove¬ 
nants, though the introduction of God as one of 
the parties may cause some modification. For 
example, God always initiates the covenant; and 
the evil conscience of Israel, as reflected in the 
prophets, restrains it from claiming the protection 
of J" as a right. It does go so far as to plead that 
it is His people (Is 64 9 ), and for that reason it 
claims to be treated differently from the nations, 
and chastened in measure and with restraint of 
His anger (Jer 10' 24 ). But it usually finds its pleas, 
not in itself, but in God. It beseeches Him to 
remember His covenant and His grace, and to deal 
with it for His name’s sake—His name of God 
alone, already begun to be revealed to the world 
in the great acts of Israel’s redemptive history. 
I f in later times Israel pleads its ‘ righteousness,’ 
and invokes God’s righteousness in its behalf, this 
is not a plea of moral righteousness, but of being in 
the right as against the world—a plea that it has 
in it the true religion, and represents the cause of 
God. 

In Gn 15 (cf. 22 16ff * 2(i 8ff ) J" makes a covenant 
with Abram. The passage, though perhaps com¬ 
posite, is sufficiently connected, v. 1 ' 7 having refer¬ 
ence to the question who should be Abranvs heir, 
and v. 8ff * to the question what the inheritance 
should be. The covenant has reference to the in¬ 
heritance, the important verses being 8 ‘ n * 17,18 . 
The passage is strongly anthropomorphic, though 
what occurred may have been of the nature of a 
vision. Certain animals were slain and divided 
into their parts, the corresponding parts being 
placed opposite each other with a space between. 
At night-fall there passed between the pieces a 
smoke as of a furnace and a flaming torch. The 
smoke and flame was a symbol of the Divine Being. 
The explanation follows : ‘ In that day J" made a 
covenant with Abram, saying, Unto thy seed have 
I given this land’ (cf. 13 1 ®). Now this covenant is 
a promise on the part of J". The promise has the 
form of an oath or curse symbolized by the act of 
passing between the pieces of the victims. Among 
men this would have meant the most solemn invoca¬ 
tion of J" as guardian of the covenant, but here it 
is J" Himself who performs the rite—because He 
could swear by no greater, He sware by Himself. 

Two other covenants of a similar nature are 
mentioned—the covenant with David, constituting 
his seed perpetual rulers of the kingdom of God, 
and that with Levi, bestowing inalienably the 
priesthood on that family. In 2 S 7 David, be¬ 
cause of his purpose to build an house to the Lord, 
receives through Nathan the promise that J" will 
build him a house, i.e. establish his dynasty as 
perpotual rulers in Israel. In 2 S 23® this promise is 
spoken of as ‘ a covenant ordered in all things,’ i.e. 
constituted with all the due and solemn rites, and 


therefore ‘ sure ’ (cf. Gal 3 1 ®* 17 , lie 6 17,1S ). In 
23® it is called ‘ eternal ’ (cf. 7 lfl ). In later writings 
this covenant is referred to as an oath (Ps SO 8 * 3 ® 
132 11 ), and spoken of as the ‘ sure mercies of David ’ 
(Ts 55 8 ). But it appears to be alluded to as early as 
Is 16®, and the idea of it is wluit gives meaning to 
the whole Messianic passage, Is T'-O 7 . The setting 
apart of the tribe of Levi for priestly functions is 
several times alluded to, Ex 32* J , Dt 10 8 18® (cf. 
Nu25 l ~ 13 ); and elsewhere this appointment is 
called a covenant, Dt 33 u , Jer 33 21 , Mai 2 lff *. 

These three covenants bear upon three great 
facts or institutions in OT religious history—the 
inalienable right of Israel to the possession of 
Canaan, the perpetual monarchy in the house of 
David, and the perpetual priesthood in the family 
of Levi. In the mind of one standing far down in 
the history of Israel in the midst of these estab¬ 
lished institutions, and conceiving of them as due 
to covenants made in the distant past by J", one 
main conception in covenant must have appeared its 
immutability. This idea of unchangeableness be¬ 
longs so much to the conception of covenant that 
any established custom, such as the exhibition of 
the sliewbread, is called ‘an everlasting covenant’ 
(Lv 24 8 ). Similarly, the observance of the Sabbath 
is so called (Ex 31 1 ®* 17 ), and Jer 33 JO applies the term 
covenant to the laws of nature, speaking of J"’s 
covenant witli the day and with the night; and 
the covenants with David and Levi have the same 
security as this law of nature. But the conception 
of J" implied in the idea of such covenants is re¬ 
markable. J" is conceived of as a free moral 
Being, having power to dispose of the world to 
whom He will (Gn 15), and to select among men 
whom He wills for His ends (2 S 7), standing 
above men and the world, but entering graciously 
into their history, and initiating consciously great 
movements that are to govern all the future. 

Some modern writers on OT religion contend that 
these conceptions regarding J" implied in the notion 
of covenant cannot have existed so early as the dates 
assigned to these various covenants. They argue 
t hat such covenants as those with Abram, David, 
and Levi, not to mention theSinaitio covenant, the 
basis of which is the Moral Law, are antedated, they 
all presuppose an established and permanent con¬ 
dition of things, and are merely a religious view 
taken of existing conditions. The covenant of J" 
with Abram to give his seed the band of Canaan is 
just the fact that Israel was now firmly in posses¬ 
sion of Canaan brought under the religious idea 
that all Israel’s blessings were due to their God. 
And the covenant with David is merely a religious 
view of the fact that his dynasty, unlike those in 
the northern kingdom, was established and secure. 
J" is the author of all Israel’s blessings, He is self- 
conscious, and foresees the end from the beginning, 
and therefore that which is seen to be established 
has been a determination of His from of old, and 
Ilis determinations He communicates graciously 
to those who are the subjects of them (Am 3 7 ). 
But this mode of thinking regarding J", and this 
mode of interpreting institutions and facts that 
have historically arisen, are modes of thinking not 
quite early in Israel’s religious history. The re¬ 
lation of J" to Israel must originally have been 
similar to that of the gods of the heathen to their 
particular peoplos ; the relation existed, but it was 
never formed; it was natural, and not the result of 
a conscious act or a historical transaction. Even 
admitting that from the earliest times some ethical 
elements entered into the conception of J", the 
idea of a covenant with Israel implying, as it did, 
a conception of a Divine Being entirely free and 
unconnected with Israel, and entering into volun¬ 
tary relation with that people, could not have 
arisen before the conception of J" was completely 
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ethicized and He was recognized as God over all. 
And such views of J", it is contended, are to be ob¬ 
served Jirst among the canonical prophets, or at 
earliest in the sub-prophetic age, tne times of 
Elijah and Elisha.—It is enough to state the 
question here (its discussion falls under other 
rubrics, Decalogue, God, Israel), though a 
reference to it was necessary in order to indicate 
what place the idea of covenant holds in the 
history of OT religion. The question of the 
covenant runs up into what is the main question 
of OT religious history, viz., To what date is the 
conception of J" as an absolutely ethical Being to 
be assigned ? 

iii. History of the Divine Covenants.— 1. 
The passage Ex 19-34 (apart from 25 l -31 17 , assigned 
to P), giving an account of the transactions at 
Sinai, is extremely, almost hopelessly, compli¬ 
cated (see Exodus). In Ex 34 (assigned to J) 
mention is made of a covenant which appears to be 
constituted on the basis of certain laws, partly 
moral and partly ritual, and differing considerably 
from the ordinary Decalogue of Ex 20. Several 
scholars detect under this passage (Ex 34 10,r ), now 
considerably retouched, the Decalogue as given by 
J (v. 28 ). The main parts of Ex 19 ff. are usually 
assigned to E. As tlio passage now stands, no 
covenant is connected witli the simple Decalogue 
of Ex 20, but Dt (5 lff * 9 l,tr *) affirms that the cove¬ 
nant at lloreb was made on the basis of the Deca¬ 
logue written on the tables of stone (4 13 5 22 ). It 
also appears to say that no laws were promulgated 
at Horeb beyond the Decalogue (5**); Moses re¬ 
ceived ‘judgments’ at Horeb (4 1 * 14 b^MJ 1 ), which 
he promulgated first in the plains of Moab (4 1 * 40 
5 l -12 1 ). In Ex 24 mention is made of a covenant 
and a Book of the Covenant. This covenant seems 
made (or renewed) when Moses received the second 
tables of stone. The Book of the Covenant appears 
to be Ex 20-23, but the testimony of Dt makes it 
probable that Ex 21 ft’, did not originally stand in 
connexion with the events at Horeb, but with 
those in the plains of Moab. When Moses told 
the people the words of J" they answered with one 
voice, ‘ all the words which J" hath spoken will we 
do’; and the covenant thus formed was followed 
by a sacrifice and a ceremony with the blood, half 
oil which was sprinkled on the altar and the other 
half on the people. This rite has been supposed 
to be an instance of the ancient way of making a 
covenant by both parties having communion in the 
same blood (W. K. Smith, ItS 401). This may 
be; but in the main the sacrifice, being an offering 
to J", was piacular, atoning for and consecrating 
the people on their entering upon their new rela¬ 
tion to J" (He 9 mr ).* The w r ords, ‘I am J" thy 
God’ (Ex 20-), form no part of the Decalogue, they 
rather express the one side of the covenant, the 
Decalogue proper expressing the other side. In 
brief, the covenant is, * \ am J" thy God, and thou 
art my people,’ and the Decalogue (Ex 20 3 ’ 17 ) is the 
expression or the analysis of what this means. 

2. The prophets. —The idea of the divine cove¬ 
nant appears very little in the prophets down to 
Jer and Ezk, two prophets directly under the influ¬ 
ence of Dt. The notion of covenant in general is 
not unfamiliar to them (Am l 9 , Hos 2 18 , Is 28 15 ' 18 
33 8 ), but a covenant of God with men is not re¬ 
ferred to except IIos 6 7 8 1 . The former of these 
passages is obscure, and the second is considered 
by some an interpolation, though mainly just be¬ 
cause it does refer to the divine covenant, f It can 

* It is doubtful if P.s 50 s refers to this covenant; the ptep. 
may have u present senae those that make a covenant, ref. being 
to the sacrificial worship, which is a continuous making or main¬ 
taining of the covenant with J". Cf. 5 iii. (4) end. 

t For‘forsaken thy covenant,’1 K lfiio LXX reads forsaken 
thee, and in v.n' thy covenant and’ seems a duplicate of thee in 
previous clause, and is wanting in A. 


hardly be because the idea of a divine covenant 
was as yet little current that the early prophets 
avoid the use of the term, for later prophets (Zepli, 
Nah, Ilab, Hag, Jon, Jl, Zee 1-8) also fail to use 
it; the reason must rather be that their thoughts 
moved on different lines. The prophets have to do 
with an existing people, and their main concep¬ 
tions are—(1) that there is a relation between J" 
and Israel; He is their God and they are His 
people. (2) This relation of J" and the people was 
formed by His act of redeeming them from Egypt: 

* I am J" thy God from the land of Egypt ’ (Hos 12 9 ). 

This was the day of Israel’s * birth ’ (Hos 2 s ll 1 12 9 
13 4 ), the time when J" * knew ’ her {Am 3 2 ). (3) In 

this as in all His other acts towards Israel the 
motive of J" was His goodness (Am 2 uff *), His ‘ love * 
(llos ll 1 , cf. Is l 2 5 1,T *). (4) The nature of this re¬ 

lation between J" and the people is perfectly well 
understood, ft is given in the conception of Jr, and 
is purely ethical. What is required of the people 
is to seek ‘good’—civil and moral righteousness 
and the service of J" alone. In demanding this from 
the people the prophets do not found on a book or 
on laws, they speak oft’ their own minds. To 
themselves their principles are axiomatic, and wher¬ 
ever these principles were learned they coincide 
with the Moral Law (Hos 4 1 ’ 3 ). Thus the prophets 
dealing with an existing people have no occasion 
to go further back than the Exodus, when the 
people came into existence. It is doubtful if Isaiah 
goes further up than David and Zion. The ‘jud¬ 
ges, as at the lirst’ (l 2tt ), are supremo rulers like 
David ; ‘ the Lord hath founded Zion ’ (14 32 ); * lie 
dwelleth in Mount Zion ’ (8 18 ). J", who is universal 
Sovereign, has founded His kingdom of righteous¬ 
ness in Israel (28 lflff -). If Isaiah lias any covenant in 
his mind it is the Davidic, on which his Messianic 
prophecies repose ^-O 7 11). Thus the prophetic idea 
differs from the idea of a covenant as real differs from 
formal; the assurance of redemption reposes, not on 
the divine promise, but on the divine nature, on God 
Himself as men have historically found Him in 
llis acts of redemption already done, and as He is 
known in the heart of man. (5) And the nature 
of God, as it explains the present, guarantees the 
future. However Hosea came by his ideas, whether 
in the course of his domestic trials he discovered 
in his own heart a love which could not let its 
object go, however degraded she might become, 
and rose by inspiration to the intuition that such 
was God’s love,—however this he, he has the idea 
of a love which is stronger than custom or law, or 
even than moral repugnance, a love which nothing 
can overcome, And this is God’s love to Israel. 
The relation between J" and Israel, of God and 
people, is indissoluble, because J" has loved (Hos 
2'* 3). 

3. Deuteronomy .—Dt knows of three covenants 
—that with the fathers, that at Horeb, and that in 
the plains of Moab. The covenant with the 
fathers (4 31 7 12 ), specifically Abraham, Tsaac, and 
Jacob (l 8 6 10 ), was a promise to increase their seed 
(13 18 ) and give them the land of Canaan (6 18 ). The 
covenant is called an ‘ oath ’ (7 8 ), and is often said 
to have been sworn. The covenant at Horeb was 
based on the Decalogue (4 13 5 2<r - 9 i " r *, cf. 4 s8 ). In 
addition to these Dt mentions a covenant in the 
plains of Moab, which is expressly distinguished 
from the covenant at Horeb (29 1 [lleb. 28 09 ], cf. 
099 . «. i 4.21 20 17 * 19 ). The contents of this covenant 
are formed by Dt itself ( i.e . ch. 12-26, 28), which is 
called the Book of the Covenant (2 K 23 2,21 , ef. Jer 
112 - 1 °) Dt j s j n ma j n an expansion of Ex 21 ff., 
the place of which it is meant to take. The terms 
of this covenant are given in 26 17 - 18 4 Thou hast 
avouched * J" this day that he shall be thy God, 

* The word, occurring only here, is very obscure; LXX 

* chosen,’ so Vulg. ana virtually Targ.; Aq. 4»nj ex 
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and that thou wilt walk in his ways, and keep his 
statutes and commandments and judgments, and 
hearken unto his voice. And J" has this day 
avouched thee that thou slialt be his particular 
people . . . and that he will make thee high above 
all nations . . . and that thou shalt be an holy 
people unto J" thy God.’ It is obvious that the 
essential thing in the people’s undertaking is that 
J" shall be their God, and the essential part of His 
undertaking is that they shall be His peculiar 
people (cf. Ex 19®); all else is but the exposition 
or analysis of what these terms imply. Like the 
prophets, Dt greatly insists on the duties of the 
people, though with surprising inwardness it sums 
up all duties in love to J" their God (6® 10 12 ). Like 
the prophets also, it lills up the formal outline of 
the divine covenant (Gn 15) with contents from the 
nature of God : J" ‘ loved thy fathers ’ (4 37 ), and 
this love continues to their descendants (7 8 ). The 
‘ covenant and the grace ’ (ipn) are coupled; the 
covenant was an expression of grace (7 12 ). Dt also 
lays great emphasis on the uniformity of the divine 
mind and the continuity of His operations. It was 
because He loved the fathers that He ‘ chose ’ their 
seed, the people Israel ; this ‘ choice ’ meaning, not 
election beforehand, but the concrete act of separ¬ 
ating Israel to Himself from among the nations at 
the Exodus (4 37 7 7 10 1 ®). J" ‘ keepeth covenant,’ 
though this again is explained from His nature 
—‘lie is the faithful God* (7 9,12 ). All Israel’s 
blessings, its deliverance from Egypt, entrance to 
Canaan, and prosperity there, are but the first 
covenant (Gn 15) unfolding itself—* to uphold His 
covenant which he sware unto thy fathers’ (8 18 9® 
10 1 ®). And this first covenant, as it has operated 
in the past and operates now, will continue opera¬ 
tive in the future : Israel may be scattered among 
the nations, but J" will not forget His covenant, 
for He is merciful (4 31 ). The term bcrith is used in 
Dt for the terms or contents of the covenant, e.y. 
the Decalogue or any of its laws (4 s3 17 2, 3 ) ; so Dt 
speaks of the ‘ tables of the covenant,* ‘ the ark of 
the covenant,’ cf. I lv 8 21 ‘ the ark wherein is the 
covenant of the Lord.’—The prophets Jer. and Ezk. 
follow Dt in their uso of the term covenant, though 
they draw no distinction between the covenant at 
Horeb and that in the plains of Moab (Jer ll 3 * 4> 6 
31 sl 7 22 - 23 , Ezk 16 8 09 ). It is curious that in his 
prophecies anterior to the promulgation of Dt (ch. 
1-6) Jer., like other prophets, does not make use 
of the covenant idea (cf., however, 3 1(J ). See § iv. 

4. The Priests' Code. —1* is a historical account 
of the rise and completion of Israel’s sacra , its 
religious institutions ami rites. When it was 
written, these sacred institutions had run through 
their full development, and could be described in 
their historical succession, e.y. the law in regard 
to blood (Gn 9), the law of circumcision (Gn 17), 
the tabernacle as the dwelling-place of God among 
IIis people (Ex 25 11'.), and the like. In this history 
P records two covenants—that with Noah (Gn 9) 
and that with Abraham (Gn 17). The former was 
a covenant with man and all creation, consisting 
of a promise or oath (Is 54°) on God’s side that He 
would no more destroy the world with a flood, and 
laying on men the obligation of abstaining from 
human bloodshed and the eating of blood. It is 
very much a question of words whether this 
covenant was two-sided. Of course being made 
with mankind and all creation, it was an absolute 

changed ,, connecting perhaps with Yp*n (Jer 2U). As v.17 plainly 
states what the people undertake, and v.n* what J" undertakes, 
the rendering. ‘ thou hast caused J" to say,* could only mean 
that the people by their words or demeanour had caused J" to 
understand and repeat their pledges in regard to Him, while He 
had caused or enabled them to repeat His pledges to them—a 
strangely roundabout form of thought. The passage is difficult 
iu other ways, the exact bearing of the subordinate clauses being 
in some oases obscure. See Avouch. 
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promise on God’s part in regard to the human race 
and the world ; but in regard to individuals the 
penalty of violating it was death (9®- 6 ), and in 
later law even a beast that shed human blood was 
to be slain (Ex 2D 8 ). This covenant was a law for 
mankind (Is 24 5 ), and iu later times abstinence 
from blood was imposed on proselytes, and even 
on Gentiles in the early Church (Ac IS 29 ). The 
covenant of Noah is not referred to in JE, but 
Is 54 9 is proof that knowledge of it was current 
before the date usually assigned to 1\ It is 
possible that it was the increasing intercourse 
between Israel and the heathen, and the fact that 
many of the latter were accepting the religion of 
Israel, which induced the author of P to preserve a 
record of this covenant. The Abrahamic covenant 
(Gn 17) Avas made with Abraham and his seed. It 
consisted of a promise of God, called also an oath 
(Ex 6 8 ), to multiply Abraham, to give Canaan to 
him and his seed, and to bo their God (Gn 17 4,7 - 8 ) ; 
and it imposed on him and his seed the obligation 
of circumcision (v. 10 ). Circumcision is called the 
sign of the covenant but also the covenant itself 
( v io. n. i3) } a8 the Sabbath is both the covenant 
and the sign of it (Ex 31 16 * 17 ). As in Noah’s 
covenant, ifie promise to Abraham and his seed 
regarded as a people was absolute (v. 7 ), but in 
regard to individuals the penalty of neglecting 
circumcision was death (v. 14 ). The OT idea is 
hardly that Abraham represented his seed ; his 
seed are conceived as existing—as they were when 
the author wrote (cf. Dt 29 14 ). 'the Decalogue 
does not now stand in P, neither does it speak of 
any covenant at Sinai, except in the general 
reference Lv 2G 4 ® ‘the covenant of their ancestors,’ 
at the Exodus; the only part of the Decalogue spoken 
of as a covenant is the Sabbath (Ex Si 18 ).* The 
‘ ark of the covenant ’ becomes * the ark of the 
testimony ’ (my). P gives an account of the his¬ 
torical revelation of the divine names, Elohim, El- 
Shaddai, and J". The covenant with Noah was 
made by Elohim, that with Abraham by El- 
Shaddai, and a covenant made by J" might have 
been expected. It is wanting; the covenant in 
Ex 6 4 * 8 is the Abrahamic. Thus in P, (1) the only 
covenant with Israel is the Abrahamic ; all Israelis 
subsequent history, their multiplication in Egypt 
and their entrance into Canaan, is but the fulfil¬ 
ment of this covenant (Ex 2 24 6 4, ®, cf. Ps 105 8 " 11 ). 
In P, as everywhere else, the essence of the cove¬ 
nant is, * T will be their God’ (Gn 17 7 8 ), or more 
fully, ‘I will take you to inc for people, and I 
will be to you God* (Ex 6 7 ). In the idea of P 
this promise was realized by God dwelling among 
the people on the one hand, and accepting their 
offerings on the other. Hence the need of the 
tabernacle, God’s dwelling-place, offerings, and 
ministrants. These are all divine institutions, 
creations and gifts of God, the fulfilment in detail 
of the covenant to be their God. And (2) the 
covenant is everlasting (Gn 17 7 ); it continues valid 
in the Exile and at all times, and it will yet prove 
effectual in the restoration of the people and in 
their being the people of God in truth (Lv 26 41 * 4 ®). 
Neither in P nor in Ezk are the ritual institutions 
the means of salvation, they express the state of 
salvation, which is altogether of God ; and their 
performance merely conserves it. If a different 
way of thinking ever came to prevail, it arose long 
after P. 

* As the history of creation (On l*-2*) is written mainly to 
introduce the rest of the Sabbath, in which creation issued, the 
Sabbath might have been expected to be a covenant with 
creation and Adam. This is not the case, nor does OT speak of 
a covenant with Adam (IIos 6 7 is obscure). In Sir 14*7 * the 
covenant from the beginning waa, thou shalt die the death,* 
covenant appears = appointment, ordinance; and death, being 
universal, is regarded as the destiny of man from the be¬ 
ginning. 
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iv. The New Covenant.—As an idea in the 
religious history of Israel the new covenant means: 
first, that Israel’s national existence and all her 
institutions, civil and sacrod, shall be dissolved 
(IIos 3 3f ); J" shall say of her, ‘ She is not my 
people, neither am I hers’ (Hos l 9 2 2 ). And 
secondly, that this divorce of Israel shall be but 
temporary—as it is, in fact, merely apparent (Is 4U 1 
49 14< *- 61 6ff -); the relation between her and 

J" shall be renewed : ‘ I will say unto them which 
were not my people, Thou art my people ; and 
they shall say, Thou art my Cod’ (11 os 2 s * l 10 ). 
This is the faith and prediction of all the prophets, 
of Dt and of P (above in § iii.). The Exile was 
the dissolution of the relation between Israel and 
J", the rupture of the old covenant (Jer 31 32 ); the 
Restoration shall be the renewal of the relation, 
the establishment of a new covenant. Rut around 
the renewal of the relation gather all the religious 
ideals and aspirations of the prophets, the for¬ 
giveness of sin, righteousness and peace, and ever¬ 
lasting joy -the relation is renewed amidst the 
tumultuous jubilation of creation (Is 42 ]0 44 21 ' 23 ). 
In its visions of the new covenant OT becomes 
Christian. Jer. is the first to use the word neiv , 
but the term adds nothing to what had been already 
said in the words spoken by J" to her who had been 
cast oil’: ‘I will betroth thee unto mo for ever’ 
(IIos 2 19 3 1 ). In terms the new covenant is nothing 
but the old : ‘ I will he their God, and they shall be 
my people* (Jer 31 33 ) ; its novelty (apart from the 
reference to the future) lies in its subjective 
reality ; its terms are realized in their deepest 
sense. It is in this view only that its promises are 
‘better* (He8 rt ). The prophets and Dt insist 
greatly on the duties of the people, and assume 
that they are able to perform them. Rut when 
Jer. and Ezk. review tlie people’s history, which 
has been one long act of unfaithfulness, they de¬ 
spair of the people (Jer 13 23 ). To Jeremiah’s expostu¬ 
lations the reply seems to come back, ‘ It is hope¬ 
less * (2 ,Jfi ). Hope is now only in God. J" will 
make a new covenant with Israel, that is, forgive 
their sins and write His law on their hearts—the 
one in His free grace, the other by His creative 
act; and thus the covenant idea shall be realized, 

* I will be their God,’ etc. The second part of the 
promise is developed in Deutero-Is. ‘This is my cove¬ 
nant, saith J", my spirit which is upon thee, and my 
words which I have put in thy mouth* (59 21 ) ; ami 
even more fully in Ezk 3(r 4,r *, cf. II 16 . In 20 :,4,r 
Ezk. describes the act of making the new covenant, 
which is a repetition of that at the Exodus. This 
new, everlasting covenant is due to God’s remem¬ 
brance of His former covenant (16 59flf ). Roth Jer. 
and Ezk. bring the new covenant into connexion 
with the Davidicor Messianic covenant (Jer33 14 ’ 16, 
3 °- 2 «, Ezk 37 21 ’ 28 , cf. 17 22,r -). 

In Reutero-Is. (40 ff.) the assurance of a new 
covenant reposes on two great conceptions—the 
universal fistic conception of J" as God, ana that of the 
invincible power of the knowledge of the true God 
once implanted in the heart of mankind. J"is God 
alone,Creator, II e that giveth breath unto the people, 
and in this all is said : He shall yet be acknowledged 
by all, ‘Ry myself have 1 sworn that to me every 
knee shall bow’ (45‘- 3 42*). And Israel is His witness 
(43 ia ). There is no mention of former covenantswith 
the fathers or Israel. J" called Israel (41* 42® 49 1 ' 6 
fil 2 ), and in the act of calling He planted in Israel the 
consciousness of its meaning in the moral history 
of mankind—‘I said unto thee, Thou art my ser¬ 
vant * (41* ,r ). There is no God but J", and Israel is 
His servant, to bring forth judgment to the nations, 
to be the light of the Gentiles, that the salvation 
of J" may be to the end of the earth (49®). The 
knowledge of the true God has l>een given to man¬ 
kind once for all in Israel ; and this idea of the 


true knowledge or word of the true God Implanted 
in Israel, incarnated in the seed of Abraham—this 
idea personified into a Reing is the Servant of the 
Lord. One might not be able anywhere or at any 
time to lay his finger on this Reing, but he was 
there, had always been there since Israel’s call and 
the creation of its consciousness (49 1 ’ 6 ). And the 
religious history of mankind was a l’rocess at Law, 
the conduct of tne great Cause of the Servant against 
the nations, their wrongs and idolatries. In this 
cause he was righteous, that is, in the right: his 
cause w as that of J", and though he stood contra 
mundum he w’ould surely prevail: ‘ I know that I 
shall not be put to shame ’ (50 4 * 9 ). So the Servant 
becomes a covenant of the people, to restore the 
tribes of Jacob (42® 49 6 ). And this is too light a 
thing, he shall also be the light of the nations. 
The new covenant is one of peace (54 10 ), is ever¬ 
lasting (55 8 61 8 ), and the Gentiles may take hold of 
it (56 1 " 8 44 8 ). 

In the above and all late writings bCrith is used 
in a general w r ay, not of the act of agreement, but 
of its conditions or any one of them, and thus of 
the religion of Israel as a whole (Is 56 4 , Ps 103 18 ). 
So it is used of the relation created by the 
covenant; the new covenant is not thought of as a 
formal act of agreement, but as the realizing in 
history of the true covenant idea. The term 
htrith had a charm and power, and was clung to, 
partly because it expressed the most solemn and 
unalterable assurance on God’s part that He would 
be the people’s salvation, ana partly, perhaps, 
because it suggested that He acted with men after 
the manner of men, graciously engaging Himself to 
them, and entering into their life. The covenant 
thus took form in their heart, awakening hopes 
and ideals tow ards w hich, kindled and elevated by 
the divine fellowship, they might strive. And 
thus the covenants were not only promises of 
redemption, but stages in its attainment. For 
God’s covenants were not isolated and unmotived 
interpositions, they attached themselves to lofty 
spiritual conditions of men’s minds,—to the ‘faith* 
or Abraham (Gn 15 7 ), to David’s absorbing purpose 
to prepare an house for J" (2 S 7, Ps 132), to the 
* zeal ’ of Levi and Phinehas, and to the elevated re¬ 
ligious mind of Israel in the hour of its redemption. 

Ry the time of the LXX translation berith had 
become a religious term in the sense of a onesided 
engagement on the part of God, as in P and late 
writings ; and to this may be due the use of the 
word diad/jKTj, disposition or appointment, though 
the term was then somewhat inappropriately 
applied to reciprocal engagements among men.* 
In the Ep. to the Hebrews the word is used both for 
covenant and testament, the idea of covenant as a 
onesided disposition naturally sliding into that of 
testament when the other ideas of inheritance and 
death are involved (9 10-17 ). The Ep. develops in 
detail Jer 31 31,r -, particularly the promise, ‘I will 
remember their sins no more.’ The Day of Atone¬ 
ment (Lv 16), in which the piacular rites of OT 
culminated, is used as a frame into which to insert 
the work of Christ; and the rites and actions of 
the high priest on that day, which could never 
realize the idea they embodied, serve as a foil to 
the sacrifice and high priesthood of Christ, which 
‘ for ever perfected the sanctified.’ The other half 
of the promise, * In their hearts I will w r rite my 
law,’ is not developed in the Ep. (cf. ref. to the 
Spirit, Is 59 21 , Ezk 3G 24ff -). St. Paul employs the 
term biaO-fjicq (Gal 3 15 ), but in the sense of an en¬ 
gagement on the part of God, w hich is, as he calls 
it, a promise. In the main he follows P, e.g. (1) 
in assuming that there is but one covenant, the 

* Aristoph. A v. 439, is quoted os an ex. of the meaning * con¬ 
vention,’ mutual engagement. Had this sense established Itself 
in the ‘ common' dialect of the 8rd cent. b.c. ? 
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Abrahamic (Gn 17); (2) in regarding circumcision 
as the sign of it; and (3) in regarding the Sinaitic 
revelation as subordinate to the covenant and a 
means of realizing it—though in a different sense 
from P. The revelation at Sinai was not the 
making of a covenant, but the giving of a law. 
With Gn 17, however, he combines Gn 15, and the 
wider promise that all nations should be blessed 
in the seed of Abraham. The covenant with 
Abraham was a purely spiritual deed, and contem¬ 
plated only spiritual ends. The promise of heir¬ 
ship of the world was given to Abraham and to his 
seea, which seed is Christ, in whom the promise 
has been fulfilled. Further, the promise was given 
to Abraham, the believer, and to his seed, which 
seed all believers are, who are heirs according to 
the promise, being, as one with Christ, joint-heirs 
with Him. In the institution of the Supper the 
term 8iaO-/jK7] is also used, and combined with the 
sacrificial idea as in Ex 24 0,r *, cf. He 9 1WI *. 

riiRA8Koi.oaY.-Tho usual phrase to make a covenant is ‘ to 
cut ’ (n"]$i); in 2 8 23 5 * to appoint ’ (Q'tg). In P ‘ to tfive * (JO) 
On 012 17 2 ), and 1 to sot up a covenant ’ (Q'pn), are common. 
The latter word often means * to uphold/ hut the sense ‘ set up ’ 
or make is undoubted; the determination of ‘covenant* oy 
pron. occurs also with and (2 8 8 12 ). Of both parties it is 
said, ‘they made a covenant'(On 2127 31 44 ); the superior, or 
whoever takes the initiative, makes a covenant vrith (nN, Dy) 
the other (2 S 3 * 2 , Gn 2G 2 *). To make a covenant to or for (V) 
may mean to ‘submit a covenant to,’ i.e. for acceptance (Jos 
2425), or to make a covenant or undertake an obligation ‘ for the 
advantage of ’ one (Ex 23 ; *2, 2 8 6 8 ). This construction is always 
used of covenants with the natives of Canaan (Ex 23 aa 8412 . i5 ( 
Dt 7 2 , Jg 2-), and becomes very common in later style in con¬ 
formity with the extended usage of prep. to. See more fully 
Valeton, xii. 2 If., 227 1Y. ; Krwtzsoh. pp. 60 f., 205 tf., 247 IT.; Ox/. 
He . Lex. s.v. 

Literature.—A rt. ‘Bund’ in Schenkel’s arid Riehm’s DD. 
The OT Theologies : Riehm, p. 08 ff. ; Schultz.(Eng. tr.), ii. 1 ff. ; 
Smend, pp. 24 ff., 294 IT.; Dillmann.pp. 107 ff., 410 tf. H. Guthe, 
De foederis notions Jeremiana , Loip. 1877; Vaieton, ZA W xii. 
xiii. (1892-93); Candlish, Expository Times , 1892 (Oct-., Nov.); 
Krrotzschnmr, Die Bundesvorstellvmj im Alt. Test., Marburg, 
1890. On the Federal Theology see an art. by T. M. Lindsay, 
Brit, and For. Ev. Rev. July 1879. A. B. DAVIDSON. 

COYER.—1. Following Saadya, Talm., and most 
Eng. VSS, AY gives ‘ covers ... to cover withal,’ 
as one of the vessels used in the tabernacle, Ex 25 aa 
37111 , 47 ^ RV ( a ft,er LXX, Vulg., Syr., Targ., 

Luther) gives ‘flagons ... to pour out withal.’ 
The same word (nv/p) is used in 1 Ch 28 17 of one 
kind of vessels given by David to Solomon for the 
temple ; EV ‘ cups.’ 2. In Jg S 24 , 1 S 24 3 ‘ to cover 
one’s feet’ is a literal tr. of the Heb. (rVrj 3 pn) 
euphemistically used for performing the oflices of 
nature (so LXX, Jg 3 ,J4 diroKevovv tovs Trbdas, but 
1 S 24 8 W TrapaaKevdaaadai ; Vulg. purgare alvnm , 
and p. ventrem ; Luther in Jg, zu Stichl gegangen, 
but in 1 S, Fusse zu deckcn). On the scrupulous 
regard for decency among Orientals, see Ges. Lex. 
s.v. fnv\ J. Hastings. 

COVERT.—Scarcely now in use, except for game, 
and then generally spelt cover y ‘covert’ is used in 
AV for—1. ‘A covered place,’ 2 1( IG 18 ; ‘the c. 
for the sabbath that they had built in the house ’ 
(Heb. Kth. Tjp’p, kert TO, LXX rbv OcptXiov ttjs 
K adtSpas, liV ‘the covered way for the sabbath,’ 
RVm ‘coverod place’). 2 . Any shelter, as la 4 H ‘ a 
c. from storm and from rain’; or hiding place, as 
Job 38 40 ‘ the young lions . . . abide in the c. to lie 
in wait ’; 1 S 25 20 ‘ she [Abigail] came down by the 
c. of the hill,’ that is, where the hill hid her from 
view; cf. 1 Mac ‘hid themselves under the c. of 
the inountain.’ J. Hastings. . 

C0YET.—‘The law had said. Thou slialt not 
covet’ (Ro 7 7 ); ‘Covet earnestly the best gifts’ 
(l Co 12 31 ), and ‘covet to prophesy’ (14 w ). It is 
not St. Paul that offers this startling contradic¬ 


tion ; ho uses two different words, tmOugluj in Ro, 
fr}\6u) in 1 Co ; it is AV only. The older Eng. 
VSS have generally ‘lust’ in quoting the com¬ 
mandment, or where they have ‘covet* they give 
some other word in 1 Co, as 1 Co 12 81 Wyclif‘sue/ 
Rheiins ‘pursue’; 14 3u AV. ‘love,’ R. ‘bo earnest.’ 
RV has ‘desire earnestly’ in 1 Co. ‘Covet’ (from 
Fr. convoihr, Lat. cupere , cupiditare ), scarcely 
used now in a good sense, was at first quite 
neutral — eagerly desire, as Caxton (1483), 4 She ever 
covey ted the pees and love of her lord.’ ‘Covet 
after? as 1 Ti G 10 , is obsolete. (The Gr. in this place 
is dptyw, and RV gives ‘ reach after,’ a happy 
change, 6p4yu> and ‘ reach ’ being phonetically as 
well as idiomatically identical.) J. Hastings. 

C0YET0USNESS.—The verb covet and its parts 
are used in a wider sense in the Scriptures than the 
noun covetousness, which has always a reference to 
property, and is a rendering of the Heb. y*} and 
tho Gr. Tr\cove£la. In OT there are found frequent 
denunciations of this sin, which is brought into 
close connexion on the one hand with violence (Jer 
22 17 , Hab 2 9 ), and on the other with fraud (Jer 8 10 ); 
and this connexion shows that action as well as 
desire to get another’s goods is meant (Mie 2 a ). 
The forms of the sin singled out for rebuke are 
usury, seizing the land of the weak and poor, 
selling debtors into slavery, and taking bribes to 
pervert justice. The judges to he chosen by Moses 
were to be men ‘hating unjust gain’ (Ex 18 al ). 
Covetousness brought ruin on A chan and his house 
(Jos 7 21 ). Samuel in laying down office assorted his 
innocence of this sin (1 S 12 3 ). 

Turning to NT, we find that Jesus warned men 
against covetousness, wherewith Ilis opponents 
the Pharisees were charged (Lk IG 14 ), and enforced 
llis warning with the parable of the Rich Fool (Lk 
12 I3_al ). St. Paul in several of his letters includes 
covetousness, which he calls idolatry (Col 3 8 ), 
among the very worst sins (Ro l 2y , Eph 6 8 , 1 C 06 10 ). 
He had to defend himself against the charge of 
covetousness in connexion with the collection for the 
poor at Jems. (1 Th 2 B , 2 Co 8 ; cf. Ac 20 8 ®). There 
were some teachers in the Church whose aim was 
worldly gain (2 P 2 s ); and accordingly one of the 
necessaiy qualifications of a hi shop was freedom from 
tho love of money (l Ti 3 3 ). The remedy for covet¬ 
ousness as for the anxiety about food and raiment, 
which hinders undivided service (Mt 6 ,y ' 84 ), is trust 
in God’s fatherly care and abiding faithfulness (He 
13 B ). Regarding the sense of ‘covet’ in the tenth 
commandment (Ex 20 17 ), it is held by some that it 
includes not only the desire to have another’s 
property, but also the effort to make it one’s own 
(Schultz, O.T. Theol.y Eng. tr. ii. p. 52). In Dt 5 ai 
with its more inward morality, only the desire may 
be referred to. In St. Paul’s reference the inwardness 
of the law is asserted (Ro 7 7 ). He might claim to 
be blameless in outward acts, but this command¬ 
ment convicted him of sinfulness in his wishes, not 
for gain simply, but also for other unlawful objects. 

A. E. Gakvie. 

COW.— See Cattle. 

C0ZBI (’?;? ‘deceitful,’ XaapL ),—The Midianitess 
slain by Phinehas (Nu 25 15 * 13 P). 

C0ZEBA (1 Ch 4 22 ).—See Achzib. 

CRACKNELS.- Only 1 K 14 s ‘take with thee ten 
loaves and cracknels/ The llcb. (Dnflj) is found 
elsewhere only Jos 9°, of the ‘ bread ’ the Giheonites 
carried with them on their pretended long journey. 
It is supposed to mean bread that crumbles easily, 
hence the Eng. tr., ‘cracknel’ being a dialectic 
variety of crackling. See Bread. 

J. Hastings. 
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CRAFT.—In the mod. sense of guile, Dn 8 M , 
2 Mac 12 24 , Mk 14 1 ; for already by 1611 tbe word 
had lost its orig. sense of ‘ power,* 4 strength,’ 
when it could be distinctly set against 4 cunning,’ 
as Caxton (1474), Chessc , ‘Thou hast vaynquisshed 
them . . . by subtilncs. . . . But I that am a 
rornayn shal vaynquisslie them by craft and 
strength of urmes.’ Elsewhere in Av ‘c.’ means 
‘trade,’ an early application of the word ( = that 
to which a man gives his strength). So ‘Crafts¬ 
man’= 4 tradesman,’as iiev IS 22 ‘no craftsman of 
whatsoever craft lie be.’ In Rich. If. I. iv. 28, 
Shaks. plays upon the double sense of ‘craft’— 

'Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles.' 

Crafty and Craftiness are always used in the 
modem degenerated sense. J. Hastings. 

CRANE.—The word cro $u$, or cp sis, tr. in 
AV crane, should he tr. swallow (so RV). 
The first of these words occurs in Hezckiah’s 
prayer (Is 38 14 ). Here p o?o?) sus is 

a swallow , and 'agur possibly an adjective which 
means twittering. The passage would then be tr. 
4 as a twittering swallow I chatter.’ In the second 
passage (Jer S 7 ) occurs the second form ("ruy] D'e$), 
and here is again a swallow, and 'agur the twit- 
tererfl). If the passage be tr. ‘as a swallow and 
a twitterer,’ the latter probably refers to another 
species of swallow, or one of the twittering birds 
of passage, of which there are many in the Holy 
Land. In the passage in Jer. the allusion is to 
the migratory habits of the bird, and its note; in 
Isaiah to its note alone. Home of the swallows, as 
the swuft or martin, are known to the Arabs by the 
name su$ or sis, and utter a piercing shriek as they 
fly, but (be allusion here is to the twitt ering of the 
birds in nesting time. Hy no stretch of imagination 
could the w hoop or trumpeting of the crane be called 
twittering. Some have supposed that the yanshuph 
(Lv ll 17 , Dt 14 JG ), tr. in Av and RV great owl, and 
yanshdph (Is 34 n ), tr. in both owl, are the crane. 
But, in the absence of evidence in its favour, w r e 
must drop the crane from the fauna of the Bible. 

' G. E. Post. 

CRATES (Kpdrys), a deputy left in charge of the 
citadel at Jerusalem (Acra) when the regular 
governor, Sostratus, was summoned to Antioch by 
Antioclms Epiphanos, in consequence of a dispute 
with the high priest Menelaus (2 Mac 4 29 ). Crates 
is termed the governor of the Cyprians {rbv Brl r&v 
KinrpUor, RV 4 w ho was over the Cyprians’): prob¬ 
ably ho was sent to Cyprus shortly afterwards, 
when, in 168 B.C., Antioclius obtained possession 
of the island. Home MSS read here ^uxrrparos 
5b Kpari/aas tu>v Orl r. Kvtt. ; so Vulg. Sostratus 
proclaim est Cypriis. H. A. White. 

CREATION.— See Cosmogony, Creature. 

CREATURE is the somew hat loose rendering of 
nephesh (&$}), breathing being, in Gn and Lv (once 
in Gn—l 20 — of shares {y~W), swarming being, or, as 
it is there put, moving creature), and, in Ezk, of 
hai (vt), living being (rendered, in each case, living 
creature). In NT, quite accurately, it represents 
Krlffpa, and shares with creation the representation 
of *r£<w. Neither Krl<jp.a nor ktLols is ever employed 
by the LXX as a tr. of nephesh, shares, or hai, the 
favourite equivalents for these words respectively 
being \f/vxfh tpirorby, and faov. In Gn the verb bar a' 
(*'}}, ‘create’) is tr. solely by rroiriV: Krlfav represents 
it first in l)t 4 83 , and afterwards more usually than 
Toatv; while both stand for it, sometimes side l>y 
side, in Deutero-Isaiah (e.g. 45 7 ). Hince iroieir is 
simply to make, while ktL^lv is (classically) to found 
(a city, a colony), and so to make from the begin¬ 
ning, originally, for the first time (not necessarily 


out of nothing), Krlfav is especially fitted to express 
God’s creative activity not only in the physical 
(Ec 12\ Ro l 25 ), but also in the spiritual sphere 
(Col 3 10 . For an OT premonition of the spiritual 
sense, see Ps 51 12 , where create, srlfetp, and renew, 
ivKatvl$eiv, recall together the saivy icrLais, new 
creature , of 2 Co 5 17 ). The use of the subst. ktL<ti% 
exactly corresponds. In contradistinction to ktL<t/a<i, 
which points to the creative act completed and 
embodied, it denotes sometimes the creative act in 
process (Ro l 20 ), at other times the thing created, 
regard being paid to the process of its production. 
It is used (1) physically (a) of the whole creation 
(so invariably in OT and Apocr.; in NT, Ro 8 22 ), 
often with special reference to mankind as the 
creation (Mk 16 15 , Col l 28 ); (b) of the individual 
creation, the creature (like the purely physical 
KThx/xa of the Apocr. and NT), Ro 8 39 ; (2) spiritually, 
of the new creature (2 Co 5 17 , Gal 6 16 ), and the new 
creation (Ro 8 20 ' 28 ) in Christ Jesus, the original and 
originator of the new race, and the renovator of 
nature as a whole. Cf. the rabbinical expressions 
btriyah luXddshah, ‘new creation,’ of a man con¬ 
verted to Judaism; and hiddush ha'dldm, 4 the new 
age ’ (lit. newness of the age) to be ushered in by 
the Messiah ; also Isaiah’s 4 new heavens and new 
earth’ (65 17 ), the iraXiyyeveaLa, regeneration (Mt 
H) 28 ), and thed? roKardaracns irdvruv, restitution of all 
things (Ac 3 21 ). The classical sense or ktL^ip, to 
found, occurs only in 1 Es 4 63 , but is traceable in 
the meaning of ktIvis in 1 P 2 18 , vdcry dvOpuirLvy 
ktLctci , ‘every institution, i.e. ordinance, of man.’ 

J. Massie. 

CREDIT.— 1 Mac 10 4fl 4 When Jonathan and the 
people heard these words, they gave no credit 
unto them’ (ovk tv-lo-revo-ar avrois, RV ‘credence’), 
Cf. Introd. to Rlicmish NT, ‘The discerning of 
Canonical from not Canonical, and of their infal¬ 
lible truth, and sense, commeth unto us, only by 
the credite we give unto the Catholike Churche.’ 

J. Hastings. 

CREDITOR.— See Debt. 

CREED.— A creed is an authorized statement or 
definition of religious beliefs. The name is usually 
limited in its application to the three formulas 
know n as the Apostles’, the Nicene (or Constanti- 
nopolitan), and the Athanasian. The history of 
those documents has been the subject of minute 
and elaborate investigation. The most convenient 
collection of tbe materials for study is to be found 
in Hahn’s Biblioth . d. <S -i/mb. u. Glaubemreq. d. alt. 
Kirchc 3 , 1807. The earliest traces of the Apostles’ 
Creed are investigated in vol. i. pt. 2, of Gcbhardt, 
Harnaok, and Zahn’s Patr. Apost. Op., and Ilarnack, 
An hang to Ilahn (ed. 2); and the recent controversy 
as to its original meaning, and the source of certain 
clauses, is accessible in Harnack, Apost. Glaubens- 
bek., and Swete, Apostles' Creed. As Swainson has 
observed, it is necessary to remark that until the 
tenth century the name ‘apostles” or ‘apostolic’ 
was applied to the Nicene as well as to the Western 
symbol to which it is now appropriated ; both were 
regarded as embodying the apostolic teaching, and 
the epithet ‘apostolic’ does not always entitle us 
to say that the Latin symbol is the one meant. 
But the purpose of this article is not to enter on 
the origin and history of the creeds, but to indi¬ 
cate their biblical suggestions or anticipations. 

Pagan religion was a rite rather than a doctrine ; 
if the ceremonial were duly performed, the 
worshipper w r as at liberty to interpret it, or leave 
it unexplained, as he pleased. The myths which 
in a certain sense rationalize ritual do not amount 
to a doctrine; there is nothing in them binding 
the reason or faith of the worshipper; and pagan 
religion has no theology or creea. Neither nas 
it a historical basis, which might l>e exhibited and 
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guarded by a solemn recital of sacred facts. In 
both respects it is distinguished from the religion 
of revelation. This rests upon facts, which have 
to be perpetually made visible, and upon an inter¬ 
pretation of those facts, without which they lose 
their value and power as a basis for religion. This 
is true both of OT and NT stages in revelation, but 
it is in the latter only that we can be said to see 
the lirst approaches to the formation of a creed. 
The Ten Words, with their demand for monolatry, 
if not their proclamation of monotheism, might be 
regarded as the ‘ symbol ’ of the ancient religion : 
the Shema —Hear, O Israel, J" our God is one J"— 
in JDt 6 4 is the nearest approach to the enunciation 
of a doctrine. In NT there are various more 
distinct indications, sometimes of the existence, 
sometimes of the contents, of what would now be 
called a creed. The emphasis which Jesus lays 
upon faith in Himself maxes Him, naturally, the 
principal subject in these. The Christian creed is 
a confession of faith in Him; there is nothing in 
it which is not a more or less immediate inference 
from what He is, or teaches, or does. The early 
confession of Nathanael (.In I 49 ), ‘ Iiabbi, thou art 
the Son of God ; thou art the King of Israel,’ is the 
germ of a creed. There is probably more, though 
not everything, in Peter’s confession at C.Tsarea 
Philippi (Mt 16 lfl ), ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.’ The exclamation of Thomas in 
Jn 20- 8 goes further still. We may infer from such 
passages as 1 Co 12 3 (‘Jesus is Lord’) and lio 10 9 (‘If 
thou shaltconfess with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord, 
and believe in thy heart that God raised him from 
the dead ’), that a confession of the exaltation of the 
crucified Jesus was the earliest form of Christian 
creed. Cf. Ac 2 30 . Some such confession seems to 
have been connected from the beginning with the 
administration of baptism. This appears from the 
ancient interpolation in Ac 8 87 in wnich the eunuch 
is made, before his baptism, to say, ‘ I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God r ; but still more 
from Mt 28 19 . The formula, ‘ into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holv Spirit,’ 
which is here prescribed for baptism, is undoubtedly 
the outline on which both the Western (Apostolic) 
and the Eastern (Nicene) symbols were moulded; 
and candidates for baptism were at a very early 
date required to profess their faith, sometimes in 
the very words of those symbols, sometimes in forms 
virtually equivalent to them. (See Baptism.) It 
has indeed been pointed out that where baptism is 
mentioned historically in NT, it is ‘ into the name 
of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 8 18 19® etc.), not into the 
triune name of Mt 28 19 ; but the surprise of St. 
Paul in Ac 19 8 that any one could have been 
baptized without hearing of the Holy Spirit, is 
fair evidence that the Holy Spirit was mentioned 
whenever Christian baptism was dispensed (observe 
the force of olv in Ac 19 3 ). Expansions of this 
trinitarian formula constituted what Irenoeus calls 
‘ the canon of the truth which one receives at 
baptism’ (Iren. Hccr. I. x. 1, and the note in 
Harvey’s ed. vol. i. p. 87 f.). Such expansions, 
however, are hardly to be found in NT. The brief 
summaries of Christian fundamentals are usually 
of a different character. Thus St. Paul mentions, 
as the elements of his gospel in 1 Co 15 8t * Christ’s 
death for sins, His burial, and His resurrection. 
In I Ti 3 18 there is what is usually considered a 
liturgical fragment, defining at least for devotional 
purposes the contents of ‘ the mystery of godliness,’ 
the open secret of the true religion. There the 
first emphasis is laid on the Incarnation—He who 
was manifested in the flesh; and the last on the 
Ascension—He who was received up in glory. As 
in the individual confessions mentioned above, 
Christ is the subject throughout. It is difficult to 
say whether the summaries of his gospel in which 


St. Paul delights, sometimes objective as in Ro l M - f 
sometimes subjective as in 2 Th 2 13f *, Tit 3 4 ' 7 , in¬ 
fluenced. the formulation of Christian truth for 
catechetical purposes, or were themselves duo to 
the need for it; but it is obvious that outlines of 
gospel teaching, such as the apostles delivered 
everywhere, must soon have been required and 
supplied. Such an outline may be referred to in 
2 Tl I 13 — vitotutt wcriv fye vyiaivovruv \6ytov — though 
it may well be the case that something is denoted 
much more copious than anything we call a creed : 
a catechist s manual, for instance, such as might 
contain the bulk of one of our gospels. It is usual 
to assume that by irapaO^KTj or irapaKarae-tjKrj (I Ti 
G 20 , 2 Ti l 13 ) is meant ‘ the faith once delivered to 
the saints,’ in the sense of a creed or deposit of 
doctrine; and though good scholars dispute this, 
and suppose the ref. to be to Timothy’s vocation as 
a minister of the gospel, the assumption is probably 
correct. For in the lirst passage the TrapaO-tjKTj is 
opposed to ‘profane babblings and oppositions of 
knowledge falsely so called, which some professing 
have erred concerning the faith ’; and in the second, 
it is evidently parallel to the ‘ form ’ or 4 outline of 
sound words.’ There are several passagos in which 
St. Paul uses the word icfjpvyp ia to denote the con¬ 
tents of his gospel (Uo 16 23 , Tit l 3 Krjpvypa 6 
im<TT€vQi]v iyuj) in a way which suggests that idea 
of the gospel which would naturally find embodi¬ 
ment in a creed. The tvttos didaxys of lio 6 17 is 
evidently wider than anything we mean by creed. 
There is one passage in NT (He 6 lf -) in which 
the elementary doctrines of the Christian religion 
are enumerated, partly from a subjective point of 
view (repentance and faith), partly more object¬ 
ively (resurrection and judgment). In one place 
the reality of the Incarnation is expressly asserted 
as tho foundation of the Christian religion, and as 
a test of all ‘ spirits,’ in a tone which had immonso 
influence on early Christian dogma (1 Jn 4 2f -). The 
creeds of Christendom go back to these small be¬ 
ginnings. The tendency to produce them is plainly 
as old as the work or Christian preaching and 
teaching ; and their legitimate use, as all these NT 
passages suggest, is to exhibit and guard the truth 
as it has been revealed in and by Jesus. If it be 
true that the dogma of Christianity is the Trinity, 
and that this is the central content of the creeds, 
it must be remembered that the trinitarian con¬ 
ception of God depends upon the revelation of the 
Father, and the gift of the Spirit, both of whicli 
are dependent on the knowledge of the Son. In 
other words, it is truth ‘ as truth is in Jesus.’ But 
on this view of the content of the creeds, we 
should have to refer for tho Scripture basis of 
them to such passages (besides those quoted above) 
as 1 Co 12 4 fl , 2 Co IB 14 , Eph 2 18 , Jude 20 * 21 , Jn 14-16. 
Apart from the authenticity of Mt 28 19 , these are 
sufficient to show how instinctive is the combina¬ 
tion of Father, Son, and Spirit in the thought of 
NT writers, and how completely the problem is 
set in Christian experience to which the Church 
doctrine of the Trinity, as embodied in the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan creed, is an answer. The his¬ 
torical, as opposed to theological, statements in the 
creeds claim to rest on direct Scripture authority. 

Litkratujik.— Swain son, Apostolic and Nicene Creeds ; 
ITcurtlcy, IJarmonia Symbolical Oaspari, Unyedruckte, etc., 
Quellen z. Oes. d . TavJ'symbols u. d. (llaubensregel ; Lumby, 
Hist, of Creeds', Zahn, Apost. Symb. (1892); and the work® of 
Hahn, Harnack, and Sweto referred to above. 

J. Denney. 

CREEPING THINGS.—Much confusion is some¬ 
times occasioned by the fact that two distinct 
Heb. terms are (frequently) represented by this 
expression in the EV. 

(1) The term which is most correctly so repre¬ 
sented is rtmes (bpi), from rdmaSy to glide or creep : 
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under this term * creeping things ’ are mentioned 
Gn l 24,28 (as created, together with ‘cattle,’ and 
‘beasts of the earth’ [i.e. speaking generally, 
herbivora and carnivora], on the sixth day); l 20 (as 
given into the dominion of man, together with the 
4 fish of the sea,’ tho 4 fowl of the air,’ the ‘cattle 
and all beasts [Pesh.J of the earth’); 6 7,20 7 14,23 
8 17,19 (as spared, usually together with ‘ cattlo ’ and 
‘ fowl,’ on occasion of the Flood) ; in other allusions 
to the animal kingdom, often by the side of 
‘beasts,’ ‘cattle,’ ‘fowl,’ or ‘fishes,’ 1K 4 33 (5 13 ) 
‘ He spake also of cattle, and of fowl, and of 
creeping things , and of fishes,* Hos 2 18 < 20 >; llab l 14 
(the Chaldaian makes men to be ‘as the fishes of 
the sea, as the creeping things , over whom is no 
ruler’), Ezk 8 10 (figures of them worshipped by 
Israelites), 38 20 , Ps IIS 10 .* In Gn 9 3 [1IV moving 
thing], where the term stands by itself, it is used 
more generally of all gliding or creeping things (cf. 
the verb in Gn l 28 7 21 8 1U [RV moveth , moved ]; Ps 
104 90 ): and in Ps 104 28 of gliding aquatic crea¬ 
tures (cf. the verb in Gn l 21 , Lv Il Jrt , Ps Gf) 34 ^ [RV 
moveth]) ; ro also perhaps (note the context, esp. 
v. 18 ) in llab l 14 . The corresponding verb is often 
found closely joined to it, Gn l 20 7 14 8 17 , Rzk 38-°; 
or used synonymously, Gn l 30 7 8 9 2 (ltV tcemeth ), 
Lv 20 28 (IIV id.), Ut 4 18 (by the side of cattle, 
fowl, and fish), cf. Lv ll 44 (IIV moveth). These are 
all the occurrences of either the subst. or the verb. 
From a survey of the passages in which rimes 
occurs, especially those (as Gn 1- H , 1 1( 4 s ) in which 
it stands beside beasts, fowls, and fishes, in popular 
classifications of the animal kingdom, it is evident 
that it is the most general term denoting reptiles , 
which, especially in the East, would bo the most 
conspicuous and characteristic of living species, 
when beasts, fowls, and lishes had been excluded. 
Dillm. and Keil (on Gn l 24 ) both define it as denot¬ 
ing creatures moving on the ground ‘either without 
feet, or with imperceptible feet.’ ft is often defined 
more precisely by the addition of ‘ that creepeth 
upon the earth,’ or ((in l 28 6 20 , Hos 2 18 ) * upon the 
ground.’ The term not being a scientific one, it in¬ 
cluded also, perhaps, creeping insects, and possibly 
even very small quadrupeds : but the limitation of 
rimes to the ‘ smaller quadrupeds of the earth’(to 
the exclusion of reptiles), which has been devised 
(Dawson, Modern Science in Bible Lands , 1888, p. 28) 
for the purpose of ‘harmonizing’ Gn 1 with the 
teachings of paleontology, is arbitrary, and cannot 
be sustained. 

(2) The other term, also sometimes unfortunately 
rendered ‘creeping things,’ is sldrez (jny): this 
is applied to creatures, whether terrestrial or 
aquatic, which appear in swarms, and is accord- 
ingly best represented by swarming things. It 
occurs (sometimes with the cognate verb) Gn l 20 
‘ let the water swarm with swarming things ,’ cf. 
v. 21 ‘every living soul [see Soul] that creepeth, 
wherewith the waters sviarmed ’; 7 21 (beside fowl 
and cattlo and beast) ‘ every swarming thing that 
swarmed upon the earth ’; Lv 5 2 ‘ the carcases of 
unclean swarming things’ ; ll 10 ‘of all the swarm¬ 
ing things of the waters’; v. a0 ( = Dt 14 19 ), vv. 21,23 
‘winged swarming things’ (i.e. flying insects: 
locusts are instanced); v. 20 ‘ swarming things , that 
swarm upon the earth ’ (the weasel, the mouse, and 
various Kinds of lizards are instanced), cf. v. 81 
'among all swarming things’; vv. 41, 42, 48 ‘every 
swarming thing that swarmeth upon the earth ’— 
including (v. 42 ) insects with more than four feet; 
v. 44 ‘any swarming thing that creepeth upon the 
earth’; v. 40 ‘every living soul that glideth (cf. 
above, No. 1) in the waters, and every living soul 
that swarmeth upon the earth ’; 22® ‘ whoso touch- 
eth any swarming thing by which lie may become 
unclean.’ The cognate verb shdraz occurs also 
Ex 8* (7 s8 ) ‘ the river shall swarm with frogs ’ (cf. 


Ps 105 30 ); Ezk 47 9 ‘ every living soul that swarmeth ’ 
(viz. in a river); and fig., of animals generally, 
Gn 8 17 (11V breed abundantly ), and of men, 9 7 (RV 
id.) Ex l 7 (of the Israelites multiplying in Egypt: 
RV increased abundantly). S/drcz thus denotes 
creatures that appear in swarms, whether such as 
teem in the water, or those which swarm on the 
ground or in the air, i.e . creeping and flying 
insects, small reptiles, such as lizards, and small 
quadrupeds, as the weasel and the mouse. Shtrez 
and rimes are not co-extensive ; for, though par¬ 
ticular animals, as small reptiles, would no doubt 
be included under either designation, rimes would 
not be applied to flying insects, or (at least 
properly) to aquatic creatures, nor is it certain 
that it was applied to small quadrupeds, or even to 
creeping insects ; while sldrez would not probably 
be used of large reptiles, or of any, in fact, which 
did not usually appear in swarms. 

S. R. Driver. 

CREMATION.—It is sometimes stated that burn¬ 
ing was the ordinary mode of disposing of tho dead 
among all ancient nations, except the Egyptians, 
who embalmed them; the Chinese, who buried them 
in the earth; and tho Jews, who buried them in 
tho sepulchres. This statement requires a good 
deal or qualification. Lucian tells us that the 
Greeks burned their dead while the Persians buried 
them (De Luctu , xxi.); and it is certain that among 
the Greeks bodies were often buried without being 
burned (Thuc. i. 134. 6; Plat. Vhcedo , 115 E; 
Pint. Lyc. xxvii.). Among tho Romans both 
methods were in use; and Cicero believed that 
burial was the more ancient (l)e Lcgibus , ii. 22. 
56). So that Persians, Greeks, and Romans must be 
added as, at any rate, partial exceptions. Whether 
religious, or sanitary, or practical reasons were 
uppermost in deciding between the different 
methods is uncertain. Where fuel was scarce, 
cremation would be difficult or impossible. 

That the Jews’ preference for sepulchres was 
determined by a belief in tho resurrection of the 
body is very doubtful. The doctrine itself seems 
to have been of late development; and modern 
Jews, who accept the doctrine, do not object to 
cremation. Nevertheless, their forefathers rarely 
practised it, and perhaps then only as an alter¬ 
native to what would be more distasteful. The 
bodies of Saul and his sons were burned by the 
men of Jabesh-gilead (1 S 31 12 ), perhaps to secure 
them from further insult by the Philistinos, and to 
mako it more easy to conceal tho bones. Am 6 10 
gives a horrible picture of a whole household 
having died, and a man’s uncle and a servant 
being the only survivors left to burn tho last body. 
But we are probably to understand a plague, or 
something exceptional. That bodies were burned 
in the valley of Hinnom in times of pestilence is 
an assertion which lacks support. However large 
the number of tho dead, burial was tho manner of 
disposing of them (Ezk 39 11 ' 10 ). The ‘ very great 
burning’ made for Asa at his burial (2 Ch 16 14 ) 
is not a case of cremation, but of burning spices 
and furniture in his honour (comp. Jer 34 8 ). 
‘ When II. Gamaliel the older died, Onkelos the 
proselyte burned in his honour the worth of seventy 
mince of Tyrian money’ (T.B. Aboda Zara 11a). 
Comp. 2 Ch 21 19 . Nor is 1 K 13 ,J an allusion to 
cremation. Bones of men previously buried are to 
bo burned on the altar to pollute it and render it 
abominable. 

In the NT there is no instance of cremation, 
whether Jewish, Christian, or heathen; and there 
is abundant evidence that the early Christians 
followed the Jewish practice of burial, with or 
without embalming (Minuc. Felix, Octav. xxxix.; 
Tert. Apol. xlii. ; Aug. De Civ. Dei , i. 12, 13). 
It was to outrage this well-known Christian senti- 
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ment that persecutors sometimes burned the bodies 
of the martyrs and scattered their ashes in mockery 
of the resurrection (Eus. H.E. v. 1. 62, 63; comp. 
Lact. Inst. vi. 12). The example of the Jews, 
the fact that Christ was buried, the association of 
burning with heathen practices, and perhaps rather 
material view’s respecting the resurrection, have 
contributed to make cremation unpopular among 
Christians. But there is nothing essentially anti- 
christian in it: and charity requires us to adopt 
any reverent manner of disposing of the dead 
which science may prove to be least injurious to 
the living. A. Plummer. 

CRESCENS. —A companion of St. Paul in his 
final imprisonment, sent by him to Galatia (2 Ti 
4 10 ), i.e. either to Asiatic Galatia,—a view sup¬ 
ported by St. Paul’s usage elsewhere, and by the 
context, in which all the other places mentioned 
lie east of Home (so Const. Apost. vii. 46; Tillo- 
mont, M^moires sur St. Paul Note 81 ; Smith, 
DB 3 s.v.); or possibly to Gaul (so k C, reading 
TaWlav ; Euseb. HE iii. 4; Epiph. Hter. 51. 11; 
Theodore and Theodoret ad 2 Ti 4 10 ; Lightfoot, 
Gal. pp. 3 and 30). A late Western tradition treats 
him as the founder of the Churches of Vienne and 
of Mayence (Gams. Series Episc.). His memory 
is honoured in the Roman martyrology on June 
27, in the Greek Menologion on May 30, and there 
he is treated as one of the seventy disciples, and 
a bishop of Chaleedon. [Acta Sanctorum, June 
27; Menologion , May 30.] The name is Latin, 
and is found among the freed men of Nero (Tac. 
Hist. i. 76), the centurions (Ann. xv. 11), and the 
priests of Phoebus ( Inscr . Grcecce , Sic. et Ital. 
1020). W. Lock. 

CRESCENTS.— IIV tr. of D'jSntf Jg 8 21 ; 26 (AV 
‘ornaments’), Is 3 18 (AV ‘round tires like the 
moon ’). As clearly indicated by its etym. (from 
Aram, sahrd , ‘ moon,’ with 6n as diminutive ter¬ 
mination, — for which see Barth, Nominalbildg. 
§ 212),—the sahdrdn was a crescent or moon-shaped 
ornament of gold (Jg 8 20 ), introduced presumably 
by Syrian traders from Babylonia. In OT we find 
these crescents worn by Midianite chiefs (Jg 8 20 ), by 
the ladies of Jerus. (Is 3 18 ), and hung by the former 
on the necks of their camels (Jg 8 21 ). They were 
in all probability worn on the breast by a chain 
round the neck, like the crescents (hildldt) of a 
modern Arab, belle (see Del. and Dillm. on Is 3 18 ; 
Keil, Bibl. Archasol. Eng. tr. ii. 149; Nowack, Heb. 
Arch. i. 129; cf. Jg 8 2<Jb , where the crescents seem 
to be distinguished from the chains by which they 
were suspended). Others (e.g. Moore, Comm, in 
loc.) consider the latter to have been ‘ necklaces or 
collars, the elements of which were little golden 
crescents.* Originally the crescents were amulets or 
charms (W. R. Smith in Journ. of Philology , xiv. 
122-123 ; * Wellli. Skizzen , iii. 144), although by 
Isaiah’s time they may have become more purely 
ornamental. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

CRETE. —Crete, the modern Candia, is an island 
in the Mediterranean, 60 miles to the S. of Greece. 
Its greatest length from E. to W. is 156 miles, while 
its width varies from 30 to 7 miles. The orig. 
inhabitants were prob. a kindred race with those 
of Asia Minor. C. plays a prominent part in the 
legendary, as well as in the early historical period. 
Lying as a convenient stepping-stone between the 
continents of the Old World, the island was prob¬ 
ably colonised by the Dorians in the 3rd generation 
after their conquest of the Peloponnesus. Homer 
numbers them together with the Achaeans and 

* Smith suggests that the tahdr&nim may have been of horse¬ 
shoe form, ' so that this is the same kind of amulet which is still 
often found on stable doors.* 


Pelasgians among the inhabitants. Some striking 
points of resemblance are noticed by Aristotle 
( Politics , ii. 10) between the institutions of Sparta 
and those of C., prominent among them being the 
military training, and the system of common 
meals. The mythical kin" Minos, round whom so 
many legends cluster, is alluded to as a historical 
person by Tliucyd. (i. 4. 8) and Aristotle. Ho was 
the first to gain command of the sea; he insured 
the payment of tribute by the suppression of piracy, 
and finally failed in an attempt to conquer Sicily. 
C. was mountainous, fertile, and thickly populated. 
Its cities were said to be 100 in number (Horn. II. 
ii. 649 ; Virg. Aen. iii. 106), and elsewhere 90 (Horn. 
Od. xix. 174), the most important being Gnossus, 
Gortyna (1 Mac 15 23 ), Cydonia, and Lyctus. The 
warlike spirit of the inhabitants, due to their 
osition and training, was fostered by their internal 
isputes and their fondness for service as mercen¬ 
aries. Tacitus (Hist. v. 2) says that the Jews were 
fugitives from C., and connects their name, 'lovfiaioi, 
with the mountain in the island called Ida. This 
probably arose from a confusion between the Jews 
and Philistines, the latter of whom are called 
Caphtorim, from Caphtor (Dt 2 28 , Am 9 7 ), the 
country from which they migrated to Pal., and 
may possibly bo identified with the Cherethites 
mentioned 1 S 30 14 , Ezk 25 lfl . In Jer 47 4 the passage 
‘ the Philistines, the remnant of the isle of Caphtor,* 
has marginal alternative in ItV ‘ of the sea-coast* 
for ‘ isle ’ ; and in tho LXX (Zeph 2 5 ) irdpoixoi 
K pTjrwv is found and is tr. ‘inhabitants of the sea- 
coast, the nation of the Cherethites’ (RV), and 
KprjT-r) (Zeph 2 0 ) = ‘the sea-coast.’ Caphtor may 
have been a part of Crete, possibly Cydonia on the 
N. coast, wliich contained a river, Jardanus (cf. 
Jordan), Horn. Od. iii. 292. In any case C. was 
prob. a primitive settlement of tho Caphtorim, and 
the Cretan character resembles in some respects 
what wo know that of the Philistines to have been. 
The capture of Jerus. by Ptolemy Soter, and the 
forced emigration of the Jews, n.c. 320, drove many 
doubtless to C. as well as to Egypt. C. is men* ioned 
in 1 Mac 10 67 . Demetrius Soter, an enemy of the 
Jews, had retired to a life of self-indulgence in 
Antioch, and was defeated and killed by the 
usurper Balas. The latter was in tnrn attacked 
by Demetrius Nikator, the son of Soter, who 
invaded Cilicia from C., and, though joined by 
Apollonius, tho Rom. governor ot Coelc-Syria, 
was defeated by Jonathan Maccabreus near Azotus, 
B.C. 148. 

In n.c. 141 Simon Maccabmus, on the recognition 
of his authority, renewed tho old friendship with 
the Romans, and obtained from the consul Lucius 
the promise of protection for tho Jews from the 
inhabitants of Gortyna in C. (1 Mac 15 23 ). There 
is no doubt that, after this date, the number of 
Jews in the island increased greatly. Internal 
quarrels among the Cretans led to the invitation to 
Philip IV. of Macedon to act as mediator, but the 
effects of his intervention were not lasting. C. was 
taken by the Romans under Metellus, B.C. 67, and 
joined to Cyrene and made a Roman province. 
Under Augustus, Creta-Cyrene became a senatorial 
province governed by a propraetor and a legatus. 

Cretans are mentioned (Ao 2 11 ) among the 
strangers present at Jerus. at the Feast of Pentecost. 

St. Paul touched at C. in the course of his dis¬ 
astrous voyage to Rome. Starting from Myra in 
Lycia, in the charge of a centurion, on board a corn 
ship of Alexandria, since the winds prevented a 
straight course, he sailed under the lee of C., i.e. 
S. instead of N. of the island. Skirting the pro¬ 
montory of Salmone (Ac 27 7 ) on the E. side, and 
coasting along tho S., the vessel reached an anchor¬ 
age called Fair Havens, a little to the E. of Cape 
Matala, Five miles to the E. some ruins have 
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been discovered which may be those of Lasea. 
This harbour was not considered safe for wintering 
in, though St. Paul recommended keeping to it. 
It was getting late in the year. The Fast, i.e. the 
great Day of Atonement, on the 10th day of the 7th 
month Tisri, about the time of the autumnal 
equinox, had passed, and the ancients did not 
usually sail after the setting of the Pleiades, Oct. 20 
(Hesiod, Works and Days , 619) or the beginning of 
Nov. The centurion, however, preferred the advice 
of the master and the owner of the vessel, who 
wished to reach the shelter of Phoenix on the S.W. 
of the island. This has usually been identified 
with Lutro, said to have been called by the ancients 
Phconike, the only secure harbour on the S. coast 
which faced E. (RV). There is no harbour 
existing at that spot now, but one is marked in 
some Admiralty charts of the middle of the last 
cent., and called Lutro. In order to identify 
Phoenix (Ac 27 la ) with this roadstead, the forced 
interpretation of the words nard \lfta sal sard. 
\upov, ‘down the S.W. wind and down the N.W. 
wind/ found in the ItVm is adopted. It is better, 
however, to take the words as in AV in their usual 
sense,‘lying toward S.W. and N.VV./esp. as there 
is a harbour opposite Lutro called Pliineka in that 
position. 

On a gentle S. wind springing up, the attempt 
w r as made to reach Plnemx, and the vessel coasted 
along tho S. shore of 0. There suddenly, however, 
blew down from the island (/car’ avrrjs) a wind, 
Kuraquilo E.N.E., in the teeth of which it was 
found impossible to sail, so tho ship was allowed to 
scud before the gale to the lee of Cauda (or Clauda, 
AV), 20 miles S. of Cape Matala, the southern¬ 
most promontory of the island. Fourteen days 
later tho vessel was wrecked on the coast of 
Melita. 

It is not known who planted Christianity in C. 
If St. Paul did so, it must have been before his 
first imprisonment, possibly in tho course of a visit 
while he was staying at Corinth or Ephesus. 
Perhaps the Church in the island had been founded 
by Christian converts. St. Paul seems to imply 
from his words to Titus (Tit F), ‘ For this cause 
left T thee in C./ that he had been to the island. 
The fact that Titus was left to supply all omissions 
and appoint elders in every city, shows that the 
Church had been established long enough to admit 
the presence of irregularities, aud had been im¬ 
perfectly organised. 

The untrustworthy character of the Cretans 
{lipf/res, Ac 2 11 AV Cretes, Tit l la AV Cretians) was 
proverbial. St. Paul quotes from one of their own 
poets, Epiinenides (Tit l 12 ), who lived about B.C. 
600, and is called by Plato ‘ a divine man/ that 
‘ they were always liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons/ 
Witness to their avarice is also borne by Livy 
(xliv. 45) and Plutarch /Fmilius (§ 23), ‘the Cretans 
are as eager for riches as bees for honey’; to their 
ferocity and fraud by Polybius and Strabo; and to 
their mendacity by Callimachus, Hymn in Jov. 
8, who begins a line Kp?)res del rrat with the 
same words as Epimenides. 

Literatcrr.—B unbury, Hist, of Ancient Geog. ; Weldon’s tr. 
of Aristotle's Politics ; Rawlinson, Herodotus ; and the Comm, 
on Acts, cap. Page, Blass, and Kendall. 

C. II. Prichard. 

CRIB (oisn).—T he earliest meaning of the Eng. 
word (of which the origin is unknown) is ‘ a barred 
receptacle for fodder used in cowsheds and fold- 
yarns ; also in fields, for beasts lying out during 
the winter.’ And that is precisely the meaning 
of the Heb. word ’cbhtis (fr. 03 N to feed), which 
is used Is l 8 of a crib for the ass, Pr 14 4 for the 
ox, Job 39° for the ‘unicorn/ i.e. wild ox. 

J. Hastings. 

CRICKET. —See Locust. 


CRIER. —In this form the word is not found in 
the Bible, but the verb from which it is derived 
(Nlih fio&w) is sometimes used in the sense of cry¬ 
ing aloud , or proclaiming. Of Wisdom it is said 
that she ‘ crieth in the chief place of concourse/ 
Pr l 21 ; and in answer to the question of the Jews, 
‘ Who art thou ? ’ the Baptist calls himself ‘ the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness/ Jn l 28 . In 
ancient times, when men were illiterate, and could 
not read written mandates, public criers proclaimed 
tho orders of the king or men of authority. In the 
Middle Ages heralds , preceded by trumpeters who 
announced their mission, made public proclama¬ 
tions. This custom is still carried out in the E. 
In every town and village a public crier, distin¬ 
guished for his loud voice, is appointed to £ive 
notice on the part of governors or other authorities 
of some fresh order. Or, going through the streets, 
or standing on some height, he announces the 
loss of some article,—sometimes the straying of a 
young child,—giving a description of the lost 
object, offering sometimes a reward, and always 
concluding with a reminder of the divine promise 
of a ‘reward in heaven.’ Of this class of public 
criers is tho muezzin among Moslems, who at the 
live appointed times of prayer mounts the minaret, 
and, after proclaiming the unity and greatness of 
God, calls men to ‘prayer and eternal happiness.’ 
In the quiet watches of the night this cry, heard 
from many a minaret, is often very impressive. 

J. W ORTA BET. 

CRIME. —About 1611 and earlier, ‘crime’ was 
used, like Lat. crimen , in tho sense of charge or 
accusation; as Grafton (1568), Chron. ii. 92, ‘The 
common people raysed a great cryme upon the 
Archbishop/ and Milton, Par. Lost , ix. 1181— 

‘ But I rue 

That «rror now, which is become my crime 

And thou th’ accuser.’ 

In three out of the four occurrences of c. in AV, 
this is the meaning. In Job 31 J1 (npi) the Heb., 
and presumably the Eng., is crime in the mod. 
sense. But in Ezk 7^ ‘the land is full of bloody 
crimes/ the IJeb. (D'pn Bpyp) is ‘ accusation of 
bloodshed/ or as liVm, ‘judgment of blood.’ In 
Ac 25 lti ‘the c. (11V ‘matter’) laid against him/ 
the Gr. tynXypa means an accusation, and is so 
used distinctly in the only other occurrence in 
NT, Ac 23- 9 (AV and RV ‘charge’). Lastly, in 
Ac 25 27 ‘ to signify the crimes laid against aim/ 
the Gr. atria certainly means ‘accusation’ (RV 
‘charge’) as always in class. Greek. Cf. Ac 25 18 
Geneva, ‘Against whom when the accusers stood 
up, they brought no crime of such things as I 
supposed.’ J. Hastings. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS.—A. CRIMES. 
—The term occurs in the Scriptures as a tr. of 
the foil, words:—Ezk 7®; <t?t, Job 31 n ; 
d?n, Gn 2G 10 ; atria, Ac 2S 27 , changed in RV to 
‘charges/ and ‘fault’ in AV Jn 18 88 19 4 * 8 to 
‘ crime ’; tyKXrjfia, Ac ‘25 10 , changed in RV to 
‘matter.’ Crime is an act that subjects the doer 
to legal punishment; a grave offence against the 
legal order; wickedness; iniquity. In tho Bible 
such an act is regarded as an offence against (1) 
God or (2) man. The distinction cannot always be 
•maintained, for an injury to the creature is ob¬ 
noxious to the Creator. For convenience of refer¬ 
ence the list appears in alphabetical order. 

Adultery in general terms was forbidden in the 
seventh commandment (Ex 20 14 ). It usually de¬ 
notes sexual intercourse of a married woman with 
any other man than her husband, or of a married 
man with any other than his wife. More specifi¬ 
cally in the Isr. as well as Rom. law, the terra was 
confined to illicit intercourse of a married or be¬ 
trothed woman with any other man than her 
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husband. Other unchaste relations were dis¬ 
approved, but they were described by different 
words. It was deemed an outrageous crime, 
striking at the laws of inheritance and indicting a 
spurious offspring on the husband, and was to be 
punished with death, Lv 20 ,# 19 20 ' 22 , Ezk 16**-", by 
the act of stoning, Jn 8 5 . It has been seriously 
doubted whether the extreme penalty was exe¬ 
cuted, Lightfoot failing to find the record of a 
single instance, except of a priest’s daughter who was 
burnt according to the order, but she was unmarried. 
A bondmaid was only scourged (Lv 19 20 ). Muti¬ 
lation of nose and ears is mentioned (Ezk 23 20 ). 
See Mutilation. Divorce became a substitute for 
severer penalties. The word is used to describe 
the unfaithfulness of the covenant people who dis¬ 
solved their relation with God (Jer 2 2 3 14 13 27 31 32 , 
Hos 8 9 ), and those who rejected Christ are described 
as an * adulterous generation * (Mt 12 39 16 4 , Mk S 38 ). 

Affray. —He who inflicted an injury was required 
to pay tor loss of time and the medical expenses, 
anu an especial consideration for a pregnant woman 
indirectly injured (Ex 2l 18 *™* 20 ‘ 22 ). A certain form 
of vicious attempt was to be summarily and piti¬ 
lessly punished (Dt 25 n * 12 ). 

Assassination.— See Murder. 

Assault, resulting in damage, incurred the penalty 
of retaliation. The grr as well as the home-born 
was protected (Lv 24™' 22 ). 

Bestiality, treated as a rank and mortal offence 
(Ex 22 19 , Lv 18 23 20™*™). The Talm. gives as a reason 
for slaughter of the beast, that all memory of the 
low transaction might be obliterated. The crime 
was charged on the Canaanites, and was said to 
exist in Egypt. 

Blasphemy.—An irreverent use of the name of 
God, accompanied with cursing (Lv24™* 14 ); a pre¬ 
sumptuous deed, or, RV, an act done * with a high 
hand’ (Nu ]5 30 ); contempt towards God. See 
separate article. 

Breach of Covenant. —In this term are included : 
(1) A failure to observe the Day of Atonement 
(Lv 23 29 ) ; work on that day (Lv 23 28 ). (2) The 

Sacrifice of Children to Molech (Lv 20 3 ). (3) Neglect 
to Circumcise the holy seed (Gn 17 14 , Ex 4 s4 ). (4) 

An unauthorized manufacture of the holy Oil 
(Ex 30 33 ), and (5) Anointing a Stranger therewith 
(Ex 30 33 ). (6) Neglect of the Passover (Nu 9 13 ). 

Breach of Ritual.—(1) Eating Blood, whether of 
fowl or beast (Lv 7 27 17 14 ); because God has sancti¬ 
fied the life to Himself. (2) Eating Fat of the 
beast of sacrifice (Lv 7 20 ); regarded as insanitary. 
(3) Eating Leavened Bread during the passover 
(Ex 12™*™). (4) Offering a sacrifice after the ap¬ 

pointed time (Lv 19 8 ). See7 lfi ' 18 . (5) Failure to bring 
an Ottering when an animal is slaughtered for food 
(Lv 17 4 ). The notion that such was dedicated to a 
deity existed even in Egypt. (6) Ottering a sacri¬ 
fice while the worshipper is in an Unclean condi¬ 
tion (Lv 7 29,21 22 3 * 4 - y ). (7) Manufacturing holy 

Ointment for private use (Ex 30 32 * M ). Perfume was 
regarded by the Semites as a holy thing (Pliny, 
xii. 54 ; see W. K. Smith, ES p. 433). (8) Using the 

same for Perfume (Ex 30 38 ). (9) Neglect of Purifi¬ 

cation in general (Nu 19 13 - ao ). The offender ‘de- 
fileth the tabernacle of the Lord.* Cf. 1 Co 3 17 . 
(10) Slaughtering an animal for food away from the 
door of the Tabernacle (Lv 17 4,9 ). The order was 
designed to enforce religious proprieties in eating, 
and to prevent formal worship elsewhere. Even 
the grr must comply. (11) Touching holy things 
(RV the sanctuary) illegally (Nu 4 1B * 18 * 20 ). See 
2 S 6 7 , 2 Ch 26”. 

Breach or Betrayal of Trust, including false 
dealing * in a matter of deposit, or of bargain, or 
of robbery, or oppression,’ and involving the con¬ 
cealment of stolen goods, was regarded as a crime 
to which not only a penalty was attached, but a 


sacrificial service was required for expiation (Lv 
6 3 ’ 7 ). In this may be included breach of contract, 
which was also severely condemned in tho religion 
of the ancient Persians (Zend. Farg. iv.). The 
removal of landmarks as set by God is an offence 
that exposes to the divine curse, Dt 19 14 27 17 (Jos. 
Ant. IV. viii. 18.). It was wrong to move them 
when set by the fathers (Pr 22 28 23™). 

Bribery in general was forbidden, Ex 23®, Dt 
16™, and condemned, 2 Ch 19 7 , Job 15 34 , Ps 26™, 
PrG 33 17 23 , Is l 23 33™, Ezk 22™. It was a vice to 
which rulers seem to have been addicted (I S 8 3 12 3 , 
Am 5 ia ). 

Burglary.— See Robbery. 

Debt, while it might be a misfortune, could be 
incurred so as to expose to penalty where the in¬ 
solvency was the result of fraud or neglect (Mt 5 2(J 
18 28 ' 34 ). Perhaps punishment was inflicted to deter 
others, rather than as a vindictive act against the 
offender. In Egypt he was subjected to the bastin¬ 
ado (Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 1854, li. 211). 
See separate article. 

Divination. —See Magic and sep. art. 

Drunkenness, a vico which, in view of its con¬ 
sequences, may be regarded as a crime (Is 28 1 * 8 * 7 
56 ,Ezk 23™ K V). Religious abstinence from strong 
drink was viewed in the same light as refraining from 
unclean meats (W. R. Smith, ES 465). Teetotal- 
ism was required of a Nazirite, Jg 13 4 , and com¬ 
mended, Jer 35™. Inebriety is forbidden in the 
Koran. See Strong Drink and Drunkenness. 

Fornication, a sexual vice that was common 
before the time of Moses, being grossly prevalent 
in Egypt, as shown in Gn 39 7 and the evidence of 
the monuments; also in Babylonia (Rawdinson, 
Ancient Monarchies , iii. 30). Prostitution, a hein¬ 
ous crime (Jos. Ant. IV. viii. 9), was not tolerated by 
the Sin. code, being an abomination in the sight of 
God (Lv 19™, Dt 23 17,18 ). Its price could not be 
accepted in the sanctuary, Mic l 7 , and death by 
stoning was tho penalty tor an unmarried woman 
who had concealed her crim3, Dt 22 20,21 . It would 
seem from the term ‘strange woman/ in Pi 2™, 
that harlots w’ere procured from foreigners. By 
the Koran a courtesan was not allowed to testify, 
and, according to the Zendavesta, she might be 
killed without warrant, like a snake. Her vile 
methods and their terrible effects are severely por¬ 
trayed in Pr 2™*™ 5 3 ' 6 7 6 ' 27 , and as arousing the dis¬ 
pleasure of God, Jer 5 7 , Am 2 7 7 17 . Such excesses 
were very common among the heathen in the 
time of the apostles (1 Co 5*- 9 - ™ 6 9 , Gal 5 19 , Eph 5 8 ). 
Terms for this vice are frequently used in a sym¬ 
bolical sense, the chosen nation being represented 
as a harlot or adulteress (Is 1”, Jer 2 20 , Ezk 16, 
Hos l 2 3 1 ). Idolatry itself is so designated (Jer 
3 8, Ezk 16 38 ‘ 29 23 37 ). Fornication is a type of 
unholy alliances in the Bk. of Rev, especially in 
chs. 17, 18, and 19. 

Homicide, which consists in taking human life 
without hatred or thirst of blood, or by mistake or 
accident, included cases like that of the owuier of 
an ox which gored a man when it was not known to 
be vicious (Ex 21 2 ®); the slaying of a thief overtaken 
in the night (Ex 22' 2,3 ); taking life without pre¬ 
meditation, or by casting a stone or missile at 
random (Nu Jfi 22 * 23 ), or by the slipping of an axe- 
head from its helve (Dt 19°). See Dt 22 8 and art. 
Gokl. 

Idolatry.— See separate article. 

Incest. —Carnal intercourse is treated as criminal 
when between a man and his mother, step-mother, 
half-sister, grand-daughter, step-sister, aunt, wife 
of an uncle, daughter-in-law, sister-in-law, step¬ 
daughter, step-grand-daughter (Lv 18 6 ' 18 ); or his 
mother-in-law (Ut 27 20,23 ). Mention of an owm 
sister is omitted as too gross to consider. 

Infanticide.—See Murder. 
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Kidnapping was a mortal offence (Dt 24 7 ). 

Lying, an attempt to deceive by speaking an un¬ 
truth, was forbidden in the Mosaic law (Lv 19 11 ), and 
included in the category of sins against God. 11 was 
a common evil among Oriental people, but con¬ 
sidered very disgraceful (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, 
1854, ii. 207). The prophets especially fulminated 
against the effort to lead the people astray by false 
teaching (Is 9 )6 28 ,s * 17 , Jer 14 14 27 10,14,18, lb , Ezk 
21 29 , Mic l 14 , Zee 13 s , and many other passages), 
falsehood is severely rebuked in Ps 62* lltP, Pr 
14 5 * 28 19 B * 9 . In NT it is regarded as a sin odious 
to God (Ac 5 8 * 4 ) ; contrary to the essence of the 
gospel (1 Jn l 6 2 21 * 27 ); and disqualifying the perpe¬ 
trator for the new order (Rev 21 8,27 22 10 ). It is 
associated with perjury (l Ti l 10 ). See Oath, 
Witness, and Lying. 

Malice, that was made apparent in tale-bearing, 
lying in wait for blood, secret hatred, and bearing 
a grudge, is condemned (Lv l!) 10 ' 18 ). 

Murder, according to the divine word, is a crime 
against which all nature revolts (Gn 4 10 - 23 * u ). The 
sanctity of human life is founded on the fact that 
man was made in the image of God (Gn 9 fl ). 
Murder may bo instigated by hatred (Nu 35 20 * 21 ); 
or by thirst for blood, prompted by premeditated 
design (Dt 19 11 ) ; or accomplished \>y deceitful 
stratagem (Ex 21 14 ). Assassination is an aggra¬ 
vated form in which life is destroyed by surprise or 
unexpected assault and treacherous violence (2 S 
4 8 * 6 ), and the following instances occur : Eglon, Jg 
3 20 * 22 ; Ishbosheth, 2 S 4°- 6 ; Nod ah, 1 K L5 27, 28 ; 
Sennacherib, 2 K 19 37 , 2 Cli 32- 1 ; Gedaliah, Jcr4l 2 . 
In the times of Felix and Festns there appeared a 
fanatical faction of Jewish patriots known as 
Sicarii, armed with daggers, sicca 1 , who, flitting 
about unobserved among the crowds during festivtu 
seasons, removed opponents by assassination, and 
then feigned deep sorrow to avert suspicion. See 
Ac 21 38 (Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 5, Wars, II. xiii. 3, II. 
xvii. 0, IV. vii. 2, ix. 5, VII. viii. I, x. 1, xi. 1; Schiirer, 
11JP I. ii. 178, 185). There is no mention of 
parricide and infanticide in the Mosaic code, as if 
these crimes were not known to exist or be possible. 
In Egypt the parent was doomed to embrace the 
corpse of the child for three days (Wilkinson, Anc. 
Egyp. ii. 209); and while the Koran condemned 
prenatal murder as well, E. II. 1’aimer states in 
a note to Koran vi. 137, that female children were 
buried alive in Arabia. The following cases of 
suicide appear : Saul and his armour-bearer, 1 S 
31 4,5 ; Ahithophel, 2 S 17 23 ; Zimri, 1 K 1 G 18 ; 
Judas Iscariot, Mt 27 5 ; also Ptolemy Macron, 
2 Mac 10 18 , and Kazis, 2 Mac 14 41 ' 46 . It could 
be treated as a crime by the Jews (Jos. Wars, m. 
viii. 5), but there is no mention of penalty in the 
Scriptures. Murder in all its forms is forbidden in 
Ex 20 1S , Dt 5 17 . No sanctuary was to be allowed 
to the criminal (Ex 21 la , Lv 24 17 * 21 , Nu 35 18 - 18 , Dt 
19 1 * 18 , 1 K 2'- 8 34 ). Tn poetic thought the voice of 
blood shed cried for vengeance until the murderer 
was punished (Gn 4 10 ). A woe is pronounced on 
the city that is regarded as guilty (Ezk 24 B-8 ) ; and 
when unsuccessful, after the most diligent efforts, in 
detecting the criminal (Jos. Ant. IV. viii. 1G), it 
must by an elaborate and impressive ceremony 
exonerate itself (Dt 2 l i y ). So sacred was the 
regard for human life, that the owner of an ox 
known to be vicious and causing death was held 
guilty of a capital crime, and the ox was stoned 
(Ex 21 29 ). In Egypt, he who witnessed a murder 
without giving information of it was considered 
particcps criminis. 

Irreverence and Unkindness to Parents.— The 
command to honour father and mother (Ex 20 la ), 
also inculcated in the Koran (xvii. 24. 25), rests on 
a sacred relation corresponding to that of the 
divine creation. God’s majesty is violated when 


parents are dishonoured (Ex 22 14 ). Hence the 
following are prohibited: (1) Cursing father or 
mother (Ex 2Fq Lv 20 8 ). Examples of this offence 
in practice are condemned in Mt 15 4 ‘ 6 , Mk 7‘ J ' 13 . 
( 2 ) Striking (Ex 21 15 ). This was a capital crime 
(Dt 2 1 18-31 ). It is possible that insolence to parents 
was condonable by reformation, and there are 
evidences that tne laws were not invariably 
executed with extreme rigour. Jos. {Ant. XVI. xi. 
2 ) recounts an ineffectual attempt of llerod at 
Perytus to get rid of his sons on this chargo. 

Prophesying Falsely.— See Prophecy. 

Prostitution. —See Fornication. 

Rape, a foul crime that demanded capital punish¬ 
ment (Dt 22 20 ). See Seduction. 

Robbery, when the act is accompanied with 
violence, as burglary, placed the olfender beyond 
protection (Ex 22 2 ). The Egyp. law was similar. 
Various degrees of the crime were recognized, it 
being a capital olfenco to take the ‘devoted tiling’ 
(Jos 7 2B ), or to steal a man (Ex 21 1C , Dt 24 7 ). 
See Kidnapping. 

Sabbath-Breaking.- See Sabbath. 

Seduction consisted in tho enticement of an un¬ 
betrothed virgin, for which restitution was to be 
made by subseuuent marriage, unless tho father 
interposed an obstacle, but then tho usual dowry 
was exacted (Ex 22 1B ). In Dt 22 28 it is stated that 
a line of 50 shekels was required, and there is no 
hint of possible compromise. Sclden {Hcb. Laws) 
states that the Sanhedrin added other mulcts, 
because this was so insignificant: one for the 
shame and dishonour'; one for the loss of virginity 
and the vitiating of the body, and still another if 
force had been used ; and some account was taken 
of the quality and station of the person injured 
(see \V. It. Smith, US 276). An offending bond¬ 
maid was scourged, and her enticer, besides paying 
the fine, must make a trespass-offering (Lv 19 28 ' 22 ). 

Slander was prohibited, though no punishment is 
named (Ex 23 1 ) except when a wife’s chastity was 
falsely impeached (Dt 32 ls iy ). See separate article. 

Sodomy was delicately but positively condemned 
in Gn 13 18 19 5 * 7 , and regarded as an abomination 
(Lv 18 23 20 18 ). On this crime the Koran and 
Zendavesta likewise are very severe. The Israelites 
were not always innocent. It was an evil practised 
in religious ceremonies, as appears from the terms eh ,7 
and (Gn 3S 31 and Hos 4 14 ), which show that 
both males and females were set apart for such 
flagitious uses ; but if allowed in heathen temples, 
it was never to be permitted in the worship or J", 
Dt 23 17 , 1 K 14 24 15 12 22 46 , 2 K 23 7 , Job 36 14 , Hos 
4 14 (W. R. Smith, BS 133). 

Speaking EyII of Rulers.—In the theocracy 
rulers are regarded as standing in tho place of God, 
and so all reproachful words are prohibited. In 
Ex 22 8 * w , Jg 5 8 , 1 S 2“, 1*3 82 1 * 8 the term Q'nfyj is 
used so as to imply that judges or legal officers are 
divino representatives. 

Swearing Falsely was never excusable even on 
behalf of the poor (Ex 20 10 23 1-3 ) ; but when it was 
directed against the innocent, it was so aggravated 
a crime as to permit of no reprieve or pity (Dt 
19 16 ' 31 ). See Lying and Oath. 

Theft involved the culprit, when convicted, in 
fines of varying grades, and it has been thought, 
from l’r G 38 * 81 compared with Ex 22 1 , that the 
evil was more prevalent in the later history of the 
people. Hfirmer {Observations, ii. 194) shows that 
it was shameful to steal in a caravanserai (Sir 41 18 ). 
In later times it was not considered a crime to 
steal from a Samaritan or another thief. 

Uncleanness as the result of incontinence, lack 
of restraint, or self-abuse, was forbidden directly 
(Lv IS 19 20 18 ); marked with the divine displeasure 
(Gn 38 10 ); and indirectly disapproved (Lv 15 1 " 18 ). 
The Zendavesta pronounces a similar condemnation, 
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and allows of no atonement for the last-named. 
See separate article. 

Usury might not bo taken from Isr. brethren, 
although the foreigner ( nokhri ) was expressly ex¬ 
cluded from this and similar privileges (Ex 22 - 5 , Dt 
2320 .3i). The practice was forbidden by Egyp. laws, 
and is reproved in the Koran (xxx. 38). In various 
passages those who abstain from the evil are com¬ 
mended (Dt 15 7 A1 24 18 , Ps 15® 37 21,28 U 2 \ Pr 19 17 , 
Ezk 18 17 ). Extortionate and oppressive dealing is 
condemned (Job 22® 24 3,7 ). See sep. article. 

B. PUNISHMENTS.~--Punishment is defined as 
* pain or any other penalty on a person for a crime 
or ollence by an authority to which the offender is 
subject; any pain or detriment suffered in con¬ 
sequence of wrong-doing ’ ( Standard Diet.). This 
article will describe some forms of suffering in¬ 
flicted on victims who might not be guilty of legal 
offences. Various words in OT are tr. by * punish¬ 
ment,’ but the Heb. word that most frequently 
represents the idea is in the sense of ‘ visit.* In 
NT the word is employed generally as a tr. of KbXaais 
and TifjuopLa ; also of 5lkt) (2 Th l 9 ), ti rmgfa (2 Co 
2 s ), {K8lKr)<n$ (1 P 2 14 ). Its purpose is not so much 
to execute vengeance as to deter from further 
violations, so that the offender ‘ will hear and fear 
and do no more presumptuously’ (Dt 17 13 19 20 ). It 
was the belief of the Israelites that crimes were en¬ 
couraged by indulgence (Jos. Ant. VI. vii. 4). The 
ancient Parsecs taught that crime was punished in 
the next as well as in this world (Darmesteter, Sac. 
Bks. E. p. xevi). The term is properly restricted to 
penalty for violation of law; but suffering has often 
neen imposed on the innocent and weak, as if these 
had transgressed order, when it meant no more than 
the arbitrary will of ono in superior authority. 
Punishment may extend to the forfeiture of life, 
and is then known in common law as Capital. In 
the Bible one thus liable is described as having 
committed a sin of death (Dt 22 20 ); a sin worthy 
of death (Dt 2 l 22 ). Such as he are said to be ‘ sons 
of death ’(IS 20 31 26 ltJ , 2 S 12 5 ), or ‘ men of death ’ 
(19 28 ). 1 He shall be put to death for his own sin ’ 

(Dt 24 lfl , 2 K 14 fl ). See also Jn 8 21, 24 : * Ye shall 
die in your sin.’ Various modes of inflicting the 
penalty are mentioned, some of them as legally 
authorized among the chosen people, and others as 
administered by other nations or without regular 
warrant. The larger class of penalties was of 
secondary grade, and various means were devised 
to punish the offender and deter others from 
repeating the crime. 

The following are either alluded to or mentioned 
in the Bible and the historical or literary works of 
the people of Israel:— 

Anathema (arade/ma .).— See sep. art. Curse. 

Banishment. —There was no provision in the 
Mosaic code for exile, unless it is to bo understood 
that in some instances he who was cut off from the 
congregation was expelled from his country as well 
as from his people. Temporary exclusion was 
ordered in the case of Miriam (Nu 12 15 ). In the 
Pers. period it appears as a possible penalty, Ezr 
7 s6 (llawlinson, Anc. Mon. iii. 194). The Horn, 
authority resorted to this measure in the case of 
John, the author of the Apoc. (I 9 ), and it was much 
dreadod by the Jews (Jos. Ant. xvi. i. 1 ). A 
wholesale deportation, as a military measure, was 
made by Sargon, king of Assyria (2 K 18 u ). The 
flight of Absalom to Gcsliur to escape his father’s 
displeasure after Am non’s assassination (2 S 13 38 
14 18 * 14 ), and of Jeroboam to Egypt to avoid king 
Solomon (1 K 11 40 ), are cases of voluntary exile, but 
not formal punishment. 

Beating (Tv/jLiravi<T/x6s, He ll 86 ).—The bastinado 
was in common use among the Egyptians for thefts, 
petty frauds, and breach of trust. With it the 
male adulterer was punished. In minor offences a 


stick was used. A debtor was often beaten (Wilkin¬ 
son, Anc. Egyp. ii. 210 ft'.). In Assyria a mace 
was used to crush the skull (bayard, Nm. and Bab. 
458). Though designed as a chastisement for 
slaves by the Greeks, a criminal might be beaten to 
death (2 Mac 6 19 - »• *>). See Braying. 

Beheading. —A capital punishment not sanc¬ 
tioned in Mosaic law, but frequently practised 
among the Assyr., Pers., Gr., Bom., and others. 
A cut in Bawlmson’s Ancient Monarchies shows 
the victim standing upright, while the executioner 
seizes him by a lock of the hair in despatching 
him. In this way the chief baker who incurred 
Pharaoh’s displeasure may have sutlered (Gn 40 19 ), 
the subsequent suspension of the body being an 
added reproach (see Hanging). It is doubtful 
whether the seven sons of Gideon were thus slain, 
Jg 9° (see Slaying with Spear or Sword. Ahab’s 
seventy sons lost their heads by command of Jehu 
(2 K 10 8 ' 8 ). The head of John the Baptist was 
severed by order of Herod (Mt 14 8 - 10 , Mk 6 27 ). 
Thus also suffered James the Apostle (Ac 12 2 ). 
Many of the early martyrs were beheaded (ltev 
20 4 ). The head of Ishbosheth was removed after 
death (2 S 4 8 ). Whether Sheba was slain before 
he was beheaded is not stated (2 8 20 21-22 ). 

Blinding. —The only legal authority for putting 
out the eyes under the Mosaic dispensation would 
bo found indirectly in the law of retaliation ‘an 
eye for an eye’ (Ex 21 24 , Lv 24 20 , Dt 19 18 " 20 ), and 
therefore the punishment would be seldom inflicted. 
There is an indistinct reference to something of 
this sort in boring out the eyes of the spies (Nu 
16 14 ). As practised by foreign nations, the Assyrians 
and Babylonians sometimes using hot irons for the 
purpose, it was rather designed to incapacitate the 
victim from rebellion, revolt, or the power of doing 
further harm. Thus Samson suflered (Jg 16 21 ). 
Zedekiah lost his eyes partly as a vindictive 
visitation, but more to effectually unfit him for 
rulership (2 K 25 7 and Jer 52 11 ). In Persia it was 
inflicted for rascality, thieving, and rebellion. 
Criminals were not permitted to look on the lace 
of the king (Est 7 8 ). Naliash the Ammonite 
threatened that he would thrust out the right eyes 
of the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead as a reproach 
on Israel, 1 8 ll a (llawlinson, Anc. Mon. ; llarmer, 
Observations). 

Branding and Burning. —It has been surmised 
that in some cases where burning was inflicted as 
the punishment for unchastity, it meant branding 
on the forehead as a mark of shame. If, however, 
the extreme penalty is intended, it is represented 
as of pre-Mosaic authority, and was proposed for 
Tamar (Gn 38 24 ). The Sinaitic law directs that a 
priest’s daughter shall be burned for fornication 
(Lv 2l 9 ); and that this shall be the form of punish¬ 
ment for incest with a wife’s mother (Lv 20 14 ). 
Fire from the Lord supernaturally slew Nadaband 
Abihu (Lv 10 1 ' 3 ). Burning alive or scorching was 
practised by the Phil. (Jg 14 1B ), and associated with a 
sort of confiscation (I 2 l ); also by the Bab. and Chald. 
(Jer 29 22 ). Esarhaddon burned a king alive (G. 
Smith, Assyr. Discov .), and burning was attempted 
on Shadracn and his companions (l)n 3). There is 
an allusion to the practice in Is 43 2 ; see also 2 Mac 
7 6 . Tradition states that Nimrod cast Abraham 
into the fiery furnace for refusing to worship 
Chald. gods (Layard, Bab. and Nm.; Koran xxi. 
08, xxxvii. 95). Cf. Gn ll 31 with Neh 9 7 , where dm, 
*147’, may be interpreted as light (of a flame). The 
pouring of molten lead down the throat (Jalin, Bib. 
Arch.) has no other authority than that of llabbin. 
statement. Slaves were sometimes branded on the 
hand (Is 44 B ), but such disfigurement was forbidden 
by Jewish law (Lv 19 28 ; cf. Gal 6 17 ). Branding 
accompanied deportation by the Persians (Kawlin- 
son, Anc. Mon. iii. 194). 
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Braying or Pounding in a Mortar. —This act is 
mentioned in Pr 27 2a as unavailing in the cure of a 
fool. KV specifies that the victim may be bruised as 
with a pestle among corn (see Nestle, Chevne, etc. 
in Expos. Times, 1897, viii. 287, 335,etc.). Tennant 
is authority for the statement that it still remains as 
a Cingalese penalty. The Turks have been charged 
with such cruelty, and a king of Canday is said to 
have compelled a wife to pound her infant child 
to death. There is probable allusion to this form 
of punishment in lie ll 33 - M , where the faithful 
are said to have been tortured or beaten (irvfXTravLa- 
Brjaav), and to have had trial of scourgings. It is 
said that Eleazar was beaten on an instrument 
like a drum (2 Mac 6 80 ), and Jos. ( De. Mncc. 5, 9) 
mentions a wheel (rpox<$s) as an instrument of tor¬ 
ture. Hazael put men under sledges with iron 
spikes (2 K 8 13 10 32 * 33 , with Am l 3 * 4 ), to which also 
tne Ammonites wore probably subjected (2 S 12 31 , 
1 Ch 20 3 ). The Talm. is quoted by Lightfoot as 
saying that Nebuzaradan used iron rakes on some 
of his captives (Jer 39 y 52 28 ' 30 ). 

Confiscation. —An act for which no provision is 
made in the Mosaic economy, but authorized in a 
modified form by Pers. rule, so that a residence 
might be destroyed; but no mention is made of 
the forfeiture of property for the benefit of the 
State (Ezr G 11 , Dn 2 5 3 23 ). The act described in Ezr 
7 26 seems to convey the idea of modern confiscation. 

Crucifixion.—See sen. art. Cross. 

Cutting Asunder.—In carrying out the threat as 
recorded in Dn 2 s and S 29 , the body might be cut 
in more than two pieces. The verb used in Mt 
24 M , Lk 12 4fl , is Sixoto/jlcii', which in its etymology 
signifies severing in two parts. 

Cutting off from the People (r?yo, n *oyp m?, 'a,* 
LXX ^o\o6f)(i)io ).—A term used in Gn 17 14 as 
penalty for neglect of circumcision, and in the law 
to be employed as a punishment for certain 
breaches ( 1 ) in morals, ( 2 ) in the Abrahamic cove¬ 
nant, and (3) in the Levitical ritual. For immor¬ 
ality such as filial irreverence, incest, and unclean 
connexions, the offender, in at least seven cases, 
was unquestionably exposed to death (Lv 18 29 
20 9 ' 21 ). In like manner ho who does aught pre¬ 
sumptuously (KV ‘with a high hand’), that is, 
wilful sin in general, was liable (Nu 15 30 * 31 ). In the 
breach of the covenant it may bo doubted whether 
the extreme penalty of death was invariably 
inflicted, as in Ex 30 33 , Lv 23 29 * 80 , and Nu 9 13 . There 
are instances where the punishment for offences that 
were kindred to such as are expressly designated 
as a breach of ritual, meant death. Such are the 
cases of (l) Nadab and Abiliu (Lv 10 1,2 ); ( 2 ) Ivorah, 
Dathan, and Abiram (Nu 16 33 ). These ‘perished 
from the congregation * (see Nu 12 ia , in which it is 
stated that Miriam, for leprosy, was ‘as one dead’ 
in her temporary exclusion). The punishment 
in general seems so severe that it has been sug¬ 
gested that if was possibly voidable either by an 
elaborate atonement on tlio offender’s part (Nu 
15 37 ' 31 ), or by a divine commutation, the penalty 
being recorded but not executed. In some in¬ 
stances it meant, perhaps, only deprivation of 
certain civil and social privileges. There are two 
such cases: ( 1 ) when the peoplo ate of the blood in 
one of Saul’s campaigns (1 S 14 32 ); (2) when king 
Uzziah o limed incense (2 Ch 26 19 - 20 ). On the other 
hand, in Ex 31 14f - the meaning of the penalty as 
attached to Sabbath-breaking is interpreted as 
death, f 

* The plural apparently means ‘kinsfolk,* ‘relatives,’ so 
that ‘cut off from his (their) people’ ia a better rendering 
than ‘ from the people.* 

f It may be questioned whether, when ‘cut off from his 
people’ stands alone, anythin*? more is intended than to express 
Btronglv the divine disapproval under threat of excommunica¬ 
tion. Of. * / will cut off/ Lv 17 i0 203- ft- 8 fall H], and see Nowae.k, 
Ueb. Arch. i. 333 f. and Dillm. on Gn 17K 


Divine Visitation.—In the theocratic economy 
there were certain sins for which the nation at 
large suffered. The punishment was considered 
as inflicted by the divine hand, the visitation 
itself being manifestly due to no human in¬ 
strumentality, though man was sometimes the 
executioner of God’s will. Divine condemnation 
was executed against idolatry, Sabbath-breaking, 
oppression of the poor, covetousness, and other sins 
which betokened a rebellious or unholy spirit, or 
for which an individual could not obtain redress. 
Human agencies might be employed in the admin¬ 
istration of the penalty, but God Himself was 
regarded as the avenger of the wrong. He it was 
who led the people, for their wickedness, into 
captivity (Ezr 9 7 , Jer 15 2 , Am 9 4 ), threatened them 
with the curse (Dt 28 15 ' 20 , Jer 24 9 ), with consump¬ 
tion and fever (Lv 2G 16 ), and inflammation and 
fiery heat (Dt 28 aa ), caused the drought (Dt II 17 
2823 . 24 , i 8 50 ^ j er 141-7 5930 ^ Hag l 10 - 11 ), and famine 
(Lv 26 2(3 , Jer 24 10 34 1; , Rev G 8 ), kindled a consuming 
fire (Dt 4 24 , Is 6 G lf} , He 12 2y ), showed His indignation 
by hail and tempest (Is 30 30 , Hag 2 17 ), inflicted 
I pestilence and plague (Ezk 6 U 7 16 ), exposed to the 
taunt of proverb and reproach (Dt 28 37 , 2 Ch 7 30 , 
Jer 24 10 ), smote with scourge (Is 10 28 28 18,1H ), and 
with the sword in the hands of enemies, as shown 
in so many passages that the reader may consult a 
concordance for a complete view of these and all 
other providential punishments named. His dis¬ 
pleasure at Korah was shown by the earthquake 
(Nu 16 30 ). Idolatry was punished by captivity. 
Delay of justice provoked war. Perjury invited 
wild beasts. Neglect of tithes was attended with 
drought and famine (Sehurcr, IMP II. ii. 91). 

Drowning was not distinctively a Jewish punish¬ 
ment. It was the penalty in Babylonia tor the 
wife who repudiated her husband ( Encyc. Brit. art. 

‘Babylonia T Jerome, however, says that ofl’enders 
were thus sometimes put to death among the Jews 
as well as among the Romans. There is an allusion 
to this mode of dying in Mt 18“, Mk 9 42 . Jos. 
{Ant. XIV. xv. 10) states that some Galileans 
revolted and drowned the partisans of Herod. 

Exposure to Wild Beasts. — Daniel and his 
enemies were cast into a den of lions (Dn 6 ), and 
the practice of thus dealing with offenders is said to 
be still in vogue in Fez and Morocco. Iri the use of 
a strong figure in Mic 4 13 human beings are repre¬ 
sented as being gored or trodden by beasts. The 
lion from whom St. Paul was said to be delivered 
(2 Ti 4 17 ) undoubtedly means Nero. No conclusive 
exegesis has been given of 1 Co 15 33 . Many are of 
the opinion that human foes are described, but 
there is some plausible argument in favour of the 
literal view. The inroads of wild animals, as by an 
act of God, are to be regarded as a punishment of 
Israel for unfaithfulness (Lv 20 22 , Dt 32 24 , 2 K 17 2H ). 
The disobedient prophet, named Jadon according 
to Jos. (Ant. VIII. ix. 1), met death from God by a 
lion (I K 13 26 ). Contrariwise, the righteous are 
protected (Job S 23 , Hos 2 18 ). 

Fines were permitted at the option of the injured 
party as a special privilege to freedmen (slaves 
being punished), and in earliest times the money 
was presented to the priest or at the sanctuary. It 
was not in accordance with Sem. doctrine to com¬ 
pel the aggrieved to accept material compensation 
(W. K. Smith, PS 329, 378 ). In the case of a 
mortal result, the mulct which might bo in lieu of 
corporal penalty was called ‘ ransom (RV ‘ redemp¬ 
tion’) of life’ (Ex 21 80 ), but was never allowed for 
wilful murder (Nu 35 s1 * 32 ). The specific amount 
was generally left to bo determined by the judicial 
tribunal (Ex 21 22 - 80 ), but the sum for fatal injury 
by an ox to a servant was fixed at 30 shelkefs 
(Ex 21 32 ), for humbling an unbetrothed virgin at 
50 shekels (Dt 22 s9 ), and the highest amount named 
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is for slander against a wife’s chastity, 100 shekels 
(Dt 22 19 ). See Restitution. 

Flaying is mentioned (fig.) Mic 3 2,8 . It was a 
practice in Assyria, though the victim may have 
previously died (liawlinson, Anc. Mon. i. 478 ; 
Layard, Nin. and Bab. ; Mon. of Nin.). The 
Persians would flay and then crucify (Rawlinson, 
iii. 246; also recognized in the Zendavesta). 
Herodotus (iv. 64, v. 25) states that Persians and 
Scythians used the skins so obtained. 

Hanging consisted usually in the suspension of 
the lifeless form as a mark of reproach. Ry this 
David showed his disapproval of the slaughter of 
Ishbosheth (2 S 4 12 ). The person whose body was 
so exposed was ‘accursed oi Clod’ (Dt21 2S , Gal 3 18 ), 
and for this reason it might not remain in view 
over night (Jos 8 29 10 26 ). This word is used for the 
act of impaling {dpaaKoXovt^eip, Ezr 6 11 ), a common 
custom in Assyria. A sharp-pointed stake in a 
perpendicular position penetrated the body just 
below the breast-bone (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. i. 
477). It was frequent in Persia. Darius impaled 
3000 Babylonians (Layard, Nin. and Bab. 295 n. ; 
Herodotus, iii. 159). The Philistines gibbeted (on 
crosses, Jos. Ant. vi. xiv. 8) the dead bodies of Saul 
and Jonathan (l S 31 10 , 2 S 21 12,13 ). Other Greek 
words used to represent this act are t^Xid^tp and 
napadeiy/xaTifeiv, tor which the Vulg. uses crucifigere 
(see Cross); and so St. Paul, according to the 
accepted exegesis of the time, applied Dt 21 23 to 
the ignominy of Jesus. Execution on the gallows 
was not prescribed for any crime in the Mosaic 
code. There is a difference of opinion whether the 
chief baker (Gn 41 13 ) lost his life by being hanged by 
theneck, or whether his body, af ter being despatched, 
was exposed to shame (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, 
ii. 213). In later history offenders were hanged by 
the hands (La 5 12 , Targ. 12), and in 1 Mac l 61 it is 
stated that dead children were hanged to the necks 
of their mothers. Ahithophel (2 S 17 23 ) and Judas 
(Mt 27 ft , Ac l 18 ) voluntarily, in chagrin and re¬ 
morse, took their lives by hanging. There is an 
apparent allusion to this form of punishment in 
1 K 20 31 ). The Gibeonites may have adopted this 
method of avengement on the sons of Saul (2 S 21 9 ), 
because it was in vogue among the aboriginal 
nations of the land. Stanley {Hist. Jew. Oh. ii. 37) 
says the victims were iii si crucified, then suspended. 
Under the Persian rule there was resort to the 
gallows (py, but called ‘tree’ in Gn 40 ly , Dt 21 22 ) 
for punishing the conspirators against Ahasuerus 
(Est 2 23 ), Hainan (7 9, I0 ) and his ten sons (9 U ); possibly 
the same as impalement. 

Imprisonment.— Offenders were confined by the 
Israelites as well as other nations. The prison was 
often used merely for keeping a person in ward until 
the pleasure of the judicial power should be known. 
So Joseph by Potiphar (Gn 39 20,21 ); the son of 
Shelomith, for blasphemy (Lv 24 12 ); the man who 
gathered sticks on the Sabbath (Nu 15 s4 ); the 
apostles after healing the lame man (Ac 4 8 ); St. 
Peter, by order of Herod, till a convenient time 
for his execution (Ac 12 4 ). Incarceration was often 
accompanied with other punishments (cf. Samson 
grinding for the Philistines, Jg 16 21 ), or it was re¬ 
garded as an alternative (Ezr 7 28 ). Jeremiah was 
smitten as well as imprisoned (Jcr 37 la ). The 
murderer and debtor might bo delivered both to 
prison and the tormentors (Mt 18 30 ). Zedekiah used 
the prison for the protection of Jeremiah from his 
enemies (Jcr 37 21 ). He was then transferred to 
the princes, who cast him into the dungeon or pit 
(Jer 38 B ). For the Eng. word ‘dungeon’ or 
1 prison’in Gn 40 1B 39 20 , 1 K 22 s7 , 2 K 25™, 2 Ch 
16 10 , Ps 142 7 , Ec 4 14 , Is 24 22 42 7 , Jer 37 4 - 16 52 11 , 
there are eight different roots in the Heb. which 
would imply that detention of those under accusa¬ 
tion or in disfavour was regular and quite common, 


the confinement itself being for the purpose of 
punishment. Confinement in jail was inflicted as 
a preliminary punishment by Ahab on Micaiah, 
accompanied with spare bread and water diet (1 K 
22^); by Asa on Ilamini (2 Ch 1G 10 ). The motive 
of Herod in imprisoning John the Baptist is un¬ 
certain (Mt 4 12 ). Barabbas was committed for 
insurrection, and it would appear as if this were 
intended to be final (Lk 23 19 ). In the prison-house, 
which might contain cells (Jcr 37 1C ), there was 
sometimes a pit with or without water (Jer 38 6 , 
Zee 9 11 ), and the court of the prison is mentioned 
in Jer 37, 38, 39, and elsewhere. In some prisons 
there were stocks (Jer 20 2 29 20 , Ac 16 24 ). To the 
Rom. prison there were three parts : communiora , 
ulteriora , where Paul and Silas were kept, and the 
Tullianum or dungeon, the place of execution 
(Conybeare and llowson, St. Paul , i. 304 n.). 
There is an allusion to prisoners at labour in Job 
3 1H , and they might bo held in chains (Ps 105 18 107 l °, 
Jer 40 4 ). 

Indignities. -There was resort to various means 
of heaping contumely on an offender; such as 
ignominious or obscure burial for a blasphemer (Jos. 
Ant. IV. viii. 6 ; 1 K 14 IS , 2 K 9 10 21 18 - 2B , 2 Ch 24 25 , 
Jer 22 19 ). Some victims were slain and left in the 
street or cast behind the walls (Ps 79 2,3 , To 2 3 ). 
Heads of the slain were removed and carried in 
triumph (1 8 17 r>7 31°). Dead bodies were burned 
(Jos 7 43,2, \ Lv ‘JO 14 , Am 2 1 . See Burning) or hanged 
(2 S 4 12 , Gn 40 17 ‘ 19 [see Hanging], Nu 25 4 -«, Dt21 22 - 23 ). 
Stones were thrown on the corpse, as on that of 
Aehan (Jos 7 20 * 2tt ), the king of Ai (Jos S 29 ), and on 
the tomb of Absalom (2 S 18 17 ). Mohammedans still 
maintain the custom when passing by its supposed 
site (Thomson, Band and Book, i. 61); but Harmer 
plausibly suggests that the ‘ heap of stones ’ was 
erected in honour. Some forms oi execution were 
regarded as more disgraceful than others, as cruci¬ 
fixion (J n 19 ai ), but it was not the design of the Mosaic 
law to cover a sufferer with perpetual infamy. In 
Egypt a calumniator of the dead was subject to 
severe punishment (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp.). 

Mutilation was practised, but not under direct sanc¬ 
tion of the covenant law. The thumbs and great toes 
of Adonibezek were severed (Jg 1 G * 7 ). The slayers 
of Ishbosheth (2 S 4 12 ) lost their hands, but possibly 
after death. Nebuchadrezzar threatened to cut in 
pieces his offending counsellors (Dn 2 5 ). At the 
command of Antiochus Epiphanes (acc. to 2 Mac 
7 1 * 40 ), seven brothers suffered horrible outrages, 
among others that of tearing out the tongue, a very 
common cruelty among the Assyrians. In Egypt 
robbers were sometimes deprived of the right hand 
for the lirst olleuce, the left foot for the second, 
and the left hand for the third ; though the theft 
of food not quickly perishable was not so severely 
punished (Lane, Mod. Egyp.). To this act our 
Saviour’s statement in Mt 24 61 , Lk 12 46 , seems to 
allude. An Egyptian victor was known to display 
severed hands as proof of the number of his tropliies 
(see 1 S 18 27 ). The town of Hhinocolura was said to 
bo peopled by robbers who had lost their noses. The 
nose andears of an adulterer were cut off (Diod. Sic.i. 
78), and from Ezk 23 25 it appears that the usage was 
in vogue among the Babylonians. (On the horrible 
cruel tiesof Assurbanipal, as recorded on hiscylinder, 
see BP iii. 39-50.) Rings were put in the lips or 
noses of captives (2 Ch 33 11 ‘among the thorns,’ 
RV ‘in chains,’ Is 37 s9 , Ezk 19 4 * 0 ; Rawlinson, Anc. 
Mon. iii. 7 ; and see Am 4 2 ). 

Plucking off the Hair was a punishment inflicted 
on Jews who had indulged m mixed marriages 
(Neh 13 25 ). It may have been intended simply for 
disfigurement. The prophet in Is 50° alludes to 
the judicial practice as common in his time. The 
effort was so vicious as described in 2 Mac 7 7 , that 
the skin was tom off with the hair; but in scalping, 
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as practised by the N. American Indians, a knife 
was used. As an insult to David’s servants, half 
of the heard was shaven ofl’(‘2S 10 4 ). The head 
was subjected to other indignilies (Job 30 10 , Mt 
27™, Mk 12 4 ). 

Precipitation.—It is stated in 2 Ch 25 12 that 
10,000 Edomites were cast from a rock by the 
children of Judah. So two Jewish women are said 
to have sull'ered (2 Mac G 10 ). Of the same sort are 
the acts mentioned in 2 K 8 12 , Hos 10 14 13 16 . On 
column iv. 100, 101 of Assurbanipal (G. Smith), it 
is stated that certain persons were thrown on the 
stone lions and bulls in a quarry, the fall designed 
to be fatal. Cal met is of opinion, with Jerome 
as authority, that this was the fate of Oreb and 
Zeeb (Jg 7 2{{ ). An attempt after this manner was 
made on the life of Jesus (Lk 4 2y ). 

Restitution.—There was enacted an elaborate 
system for compensating an injured party under 
the sanction of Mosaism. As far as possible the 
restoration was identical with, or analogous to, the 
loss of time or power (Ex 21 18 '™, Lv 24 l8_su , Dt 19 21 ). 
lie who stole and then slew or sold a live ox had to 
restore fivefold ; if it was a live sheen fourfold. The 
enalty was designed in part to lbe prohibitory, 
ecause sheep were more exposed in the desert, 
while oxen were necessary ana not so easily taken. 
In later history it appears as if sevenfold might 
be exacted (Rr G 31 . See also the EXX tr. of 2 8 
12 fi , where seven is substituted for four). If the iden¬ 
tical animal was restored, another of equal value 
was all that the law required besides, burglary 
doomed the culprit to unrequited death or to 
slavery. For breach of trust or for trespass, twenty 
per cent, additional to the original sum was 
demanded (Lv G 1 s , Nu 5®' 10 ). lie who was de¬ 
tected in the theft of a pledge, or was found guilty 
in the matter of trespass while the property was 
in his hand, must nay double. Pecuniary com¬ 
pensation must be furnished for damages by an 
animal, when not on its own ground (Ex 22*); and 
when a fatality occurred in the case of a servant, 
thirty shekels must be paid to the loser (Ex21 82 ; 
see in 22 Iy ). One case only is mentioned of per¬ 
mitted commutation for bull-goring (Ex 21 28 - 32 ). 
In case a married woman was killed, the fine was 
paid to her father’s (instead of her own) family 
(Lewis, Heb. Ant.). Akin to restoration is 
redemption, referred to in Lv 25 27,2a , Ezk 18 7,12 . 
Remuneration was expected for loss by fire, 
through negligence, of a standing grain field; or for 
the loss or damage of a pledge (Ex 22 6 - 12 * 13 ). 
Under Rom. law a jailer losing his prisoner was 
liable to the punishment which was to be inflicted 
for the crime on which the arrest had been made 
(Ac 12 ,H 1G 27 ). In NT morals it was taught that 
the guilt of theft could not be compounded by 
restitution. ‘Let him that stole steal no more’ 
(Eph 4 2H ); but Zacchseus, on the occasion of his 
pardon, proposed to restore fourfold (Lk 19 8 ). 

Retaliation was authorized in the code of Ex 
o Isn. 2 a j i Avas i n U80 amon ^ r other nations, esp. the 
Egyptians (cf. the lex talionis of the Romans). It 
was not unequivocally approved by ancient authors, 
because it was apt to degenerate into mere revenge 
and would often bo unfair in its operation. The 
possibility of its baneful consequences is shown by 
Thomson (Land and Book, i. 447, 449). Diodorus 
Siculus instances a one-eyed man as suffering more 
than the victim with two eyes. Favorinus shows 
the injustice of this principle in operation as con 
tained in one of the Twelve Tables, in that the same 
member may be worth more to one man than to 
another, as the right hand of a scribe or painter 
compared with that of a singer. Hence it had to 
be administered with certain modifications. Thus 
Ilcb. law adopted the principle, but lodged the appli¬ 
cation with tne judge (Ex 21 22,r -, Lv 24 10 22 ); and an 


aggressor, by the payment of a ransom, could com¬ 
pound with the aggrieved and be relieved from the 
full penalty of the law. A false accuser was required 
to suffer the same penalty that he proposed against 
the accused (l)t 19 ly ). Hen. law' was milder in spirit 
than that of heathen jurisprudence. Moses would 
not allow' parents or children to sull'er for the offences 
of each other (Dt 24 18 ). This equitable exemption 
w as not regarded by the Chald/cans (Dn 6 u ) t or even 
by the kings of Israel (1 K 21 2i , 2 K 9 26 ). 

Sawing Asunder.—In He 11 s7 the term is used to 
describe an ancient form of punishment, which was 
possibly a crushing under instruments of iron (Am 
I s ) ; and it is said, on the authority of Justin 
Martyr {Dial, with Trypho ), to have been practised 
on Isaiah. There is an allusion to something of 
this sort in Rr 20 20 (RV) ‘lie bringeth the threshing 
wheel over them 5 (cf. Is 28 27,2M ). Saws are men¬ 
tioned in 2 S 12 31 , 1 Ch 20 3 ; and while it is painful 
to admit that David may have been guilty of such 
severity, the literal interpretation is the most 
plausible and accords with the usages of the times. 
(See, however, Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. 226 ff.). 
In Shaw’s Travels a case is described where the 
victim w r as placed between two boards and dis¬ 
severed longitudinally (Smith, DB), and another 
case is mentioned by llanner {Observations) as 
occurring on Stewart’s journey to Mequinez. 

Scourging with Thorns (see also Stripes).—In 
the marginal reading of Jg 8 7 , Gideon is repre¬ 
sented as threatening to thresh the men of Succoth 
with thorns and briers, and in the margin to 
8 lfl it is stated that they were thus punished, as 
Stanley {Hist. Jew. Ch.) suggests, with the acacia. 
Pile scorpions (o’snpfl) mentioned in 1 K 12 11 may 
have been knotted sticks, or ropes into which wire 
w'as plaited, or iron points or nails or cutting pieces 
of lead were inserted. Calmet guesses that David 
so treated the Moabites (2 S 8 2 ). Some attempt to 
solve the much-mooted difficulties of 2 S 12 81 t>y a 
reference to this mode of punishment. 

Slavery. —In Heb. law it was possible for a 
person to fall into servitude for a limited time. A 
thief, w r hen unable to make restitution, was sold 
with wife and children (Ex 22 s ). The misfortune 
of debt led to the same result (2 K 4 l , Neh 5 B ). 
The statute of limitations mercifully provided 
against oppressive usage and permanent enslave¬ 
ment (Lv 25 3<J ‘ 4:l , Dt I5 12 , Jer 34 14 ). The Rabbins 
say a woman could not be sold for theft. Joseph 
proposed, as an Egyptian procedure, to make a slave 
of the detected pilferer of his cup (Gn 44 17 ). See 
separate article. 

Slaying by Spear or Sword.—This was an ex¬ 
peditious method, sometimes adopted in an emer¬ 
gency. The spear, javelin, or dart (He 12 20 ) w r as to 
be used on trespassers at the foot of Sinai (Ex 19 18 ). 
Ehinehas w r ent so armed in eager and immediate 
punishment of the man found with a Midianitish 
woman (Nu 25 7,8 ). The sword was taken by the 
Levites against the worshippers of the golden calf 
(Ex 32 27 ), and in Dt 13 13 ' 1 ® authority is given for 
its use in the wholesale slaughter of a citv for 
idolatry. Some cutting instrument w r as employed 
bv Abiwelech in the murder of his brethren (Jg 
9®). Samuel hewed Agag to pieces with the sword 
(1 S 15 83 ), and with the same Doeg massacred the 
priests in Nob (I S 22 18 - 19 ). According to the lex 
talionis , the young Araalekite who claimed that he 
drew the sword to kill Saul was put to death with 
the same kind of implement (2 S l 15 ), w'ith which or 
the spear Ishbosheth was assassinated (2 S 4 e ' 7 ). The 
sw ord was used in the summary executions ordered 
by Solomon (1 K 2 2fl ' 8 ®* 8,,w ). By it Elijah slew the 
prophets of Baal (1 K 19 1 ), ana it was common in 
regal and martial proceedings, becoming still more 
prominent in post-Bab. times. The sword or axe was 
employed to carry out the order of Jehu on Ahab’s 
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sons (2 K 10 7 ) (see Beheading). Thus Jchoram 
murdered his brethren (2 Ch 21 4 ), and Jehoiakim 
despatched Urijah (Jer 26^). The sword as an 
instrument of punishment is specifically mentioned 
in Job 19 29 . See also Divine Visitation. 

The StockB (rgpnip, fuMv Tevreaijpiyyov). This 
machine, though probably of Egyp. origin, is not 
described in the Mosaic legislation, but in it Hanani, 
the seer, was put by Asa (2 Ch 16 10 ), and Jeremiah 
was punished (Jer 20 2 ). In Jer 27 2 KV uses 
‘bars* for AV ‘yokes/ and in Jer 29 s6 changes 
‘prison 5 to ‘stocks/ and ‘stocks 5 to ‘shackles/ 
that is, the pillory. It usually contained five holes 
for the neck, arms, and legs, which sometimes were 
inserted crosswise. One form (“ip) was designed for 
the legs only. The word ‘ stocks 5 is employed in 
Job 13 27 33” and Pr 7 22 , and this form of torture 
was probably in mind when Ps 105 18 was written. 
It was an inlliction among the ltomans as indicated 
by Ac H3 24 . 

Stoning was the ordinary formal and legal mode 
of inflicting punishment in the earlier history of 
the children of Israel, and was in vogue before the 
departure from Egypt (Ex S 26 ). Even beasts might 
be the victims, evidently as a spectacular example 
(Ex 19 18 21 28 * 29 - 82 ). Stoning was the penalty for 
taking ‘ the accursed thing 5 (Jos 7 M ); for adultery 
and unchastity,the death sentence being pronounced 
in Lv 20 10 , and the means of carrying it out stated 
in Dt 22 s1 • 24 , Jn 8 s * 7 ; for blasphemy (Lv 24 10 ' 24 ), 
and on this specious charge Naboth (1 K 21 10 ) and 
Stephen (Ac 7 6M ) suffered, and an effort was made 
to show Jesus guilty by a feint to stone Him (Jn 
10 31 ); for divination (Lv 2u fi * 27 ), idolatry (Dt 13 10 ), 
dishonour to parents (Dt 21 21 ), prophesying falsely 
(Dt 13 6 ’ 10 ), and Sabbath - breaking (Ex 31 ]4 35 2 , 
Nu If) 35 * M ). Doubtless other capital crimes would 
thus be punished, and the city of Jerusalem was so 
threatened as if it were an individual culprit (Ezk 
16 40 ). In an orderly proceeding the witness was to 
cast the lirst stone (Dt 17 7 , J n 8 7 ), and as the Rabbins 
say, on the chest; and if others were necessary to 
uoduce death, the bystanders hurled them. Law- 
ess movements are mentioned or suggested, like 
that to which Moses thought himself exposed (Ex 
17 4 ), the accomplished acts on Adoram (1 K 12 18 ) 
and Zechariah (2 Ch 24 21 ), in the danger dreaded by 
the priests on account of their estimate of the 
Baptist (Lk 20°), and the assault on St. Paul in 
Iconium (Ac 14®). Poisoners among the Persians 
were laid on one stone and crushed by another 
(Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iii. 247 ; see Mt 21 44 , Lk 
20 18 ). 

Strangling was a later form of capital punishment 
among the Jews (W. It. Smith, US 398), but there is 
no scriptural authority for it. The convict was 
immersed in clay or mud, and a cloth was twisted 
around the neck and drawn in opposite directions 
by two lictors, so as to take the breath. During 
the operation molten lead might be poured down 
the throat (Sanhedr. 10. 3). The proposed humili¬ 
ation of the Syrians before Israel (1 K 20 81 ) may 
hint at the practice. See Hanging. 

Stripes.— The Mosaic economy ordained that an 
offender might be punished with stripes (Lv 19 20 , 
Dt 22 18 ), not exceeding forty (Dt 25 8 ); and this 
limit was carefully observed, as on St. Paul (2 Co 
11 24 ), for a single stroke in excess subjected the 
executioner to punishment. The scourge was com¬ 
posed of three thongs, of which 39 was the largest 
multiple within the limit. It was the most com¬ 
mon mode of secondary punishment, and the idea 
of disgrace did not seem to attach to it (but see 
Jos. Ant. IV. viii. 21). No station of life was 
exempt (see from Pr 17 26 , indicating that the noble 
may be smitten, and 10 18 that a rod is proper for 
the vacant-minded). The bastinado may nave been 
used on Jeremiah (20 2 37 1B ). Scourging was in¬ 


flicted on a bondmaid overtaken in illegal inter¬ 
course (Lv 19 20 ), on a husband who falsely accused 
his wife, on a person who used abusive language 
(Jos. Ant. xm. x. 0), on ecclesiastical offenders in 
the synagogue (Mt 10 17 , Ac 26 11 ), and it might be 
used on the debtor (Mt f> 25 18 34 ). As to the method : 
the culprit lay on the ground while under casti¬ 
gation, in the presence of the judge, who during 
the infliction proclaimed the words in Dt 28 M * w , 
and concluded with those in Ps 78 38 . In later 
times an adult male was stripped to the waist and 
in a bending posture lashed to a pillar ; a female 
received the stripes while sitting with head and 
shoulders bent forward; anti a boy was punished 
with his hands tied behind him. The Mosaic re¬ 
gulations were in pleasing contrast with those of 
the Zendavcsta, which authorizes as many as 10,000 
stripes for the murder of a 'water dog (Darmesteter, 
Intro.). The Porcian law forbade the scourging 
of Rom. citizens (Cic. in Verr. v. 63, Ac 16 37 22 2C ). 
Nevertheless, it was regarded as a wholesome 
punishment, and is zealously advocated in Pr 13 24 
23 13,14 ; see also Sir 30 1 * 18 . It is a symbol of divine 
correction (Ps 89 32 ), and is regarded as a purifier 
(Pr 20 80 ). The Moslems have a proverb that the 
stick is from heaven, a blessing from God. 

Suffocation was a recognized Pers. mode of dealing 
with offenders. A case is described (2 Mac 13 4 ‘ 8 ): 
Menelaus was fastened to a revolving wheel in a 
standpipe 50 cubits high, filled with ashes, in 
which tie was repeatedly immersed, until death 
ensued. Another description attributes a similar 
method to the Macedonians, the victim being 
placed on a beam, under which the ashes were 
constantly stirred until he w f as overcome with heat 
and dust (seo Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iil 246). 

Literature.— In addition to the authorities cited in the art., 
the reader may consult Hamburger, RE , art. ‘ Lohn u. Strafe ’ 
(pp. 091-703) and ‘Vergeltung’ (pp. 1252-57); artt. on the various 
crimes and punishments enumerated abovo, in Riehm, IIWB, 
Herzog, RE, and Schenkel, Ribellrx .; Saalschutz.da #Monauche 
Recht ; the Bib. Archdol. of Keil, Ilenzinger, and Nowack; 
Post, Familienrecht, 358 f. ; Hartmann, Enge. Verbind. d. A.T. 
init d. N. 197 fl.; Schurer, IIJP a. ii. 90 ft .; W. R Smith, 
OTJC a 340 f., 3G8 f. ; J. W. Haley, Esther (1885), pp. 122-130 ; 
Dillmann, Com. on the Pent., and Driver, Deut. (jmssim), 

J. POUCHER. 

CRIMSON. — Two words are tr. ‘crimson 5 in 
both AV and RV, ySvn tola (Ts l 18 ), LXX k6kklvo y, 
and S'p-p lcarmil (2 Ch 2 7 * 14 3 14 ). Karmtl is a later 
word used in place of the earlier shdni. Shdnl 
is rendered once (Jer 4 80 A V) crirnson . In the same 
passage in RV, and in all other passages where it 
occurs in both VSS, it is rendered scarlet. In 
Is l 18 O’g? is rendered scarlet , LXX <PolvlkoGv, and 
ySh crimson , LXX k6kkivov. It is probable that the 
distinction of these tw r o colours was not accurately 
made at that time, as indeed it has not been pre¬ 
served in the VSS. See Colours ; and for the 
insect producing both these colours see Scarlet. 

G. E. Post. 

CRIPPLE.— See Medicine. 

CRISPING PINS (D'tnn, Is 3 as , RV ‘satchels/ 
and 2 K S 28 , AV and RV ‘bags’; see Bag 36).—To 
‘ crisp 5 is in mod. language to ‘ crimp/ that is, curl 
in short >vavy folds. The word is often used in 
Sliaks., Milton, and others, of the curl a breeze 
makes on the water, as Par. Lost , iv. 237, * the 
crisped brooks 5 ; cf. Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 211, 
‘ I would not their vile breath should crisp the 
stream. 5 But the earliest ref. is to the hair; and 
a ‘ crisping pin 5 is an instrument for crimping 
the hair. Cf. Pocklington (1637), ‘Fetch me my 
Crisping pinnes to curie my lockes. 5 

J. Hastings. 

CRISPUS (Kpltriros ).—The chief ruler of the 
Jewish synagogue at Corinth (Ac 18 8 ). Convinced 
by the reasonings of St. Paul that Jesus was the 
Messiah, he believed with all his house. The 
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apostle mentions him (1 Co l 14 ) as one of the few 
persons whom he himself had baptized. Tradition 
represents him as having afterwards become bishop 
of A£gina {Const. Apost. vii. 46). R. M. Boyd. 

CROCODILE (RVm Job 41 1 ).—The crocodile is 
doubtless meant by leviathan in the above passage 
and Job 3 H . In Ps 74 14 leviathan refers to Pharaoh, 
under the simile of a crocodile. Cf. Ezk 29 s , where 
Pharaoh is called ‘ the great dragon ( tannim , for the 
usual tannin) that lieth in the midst of his rivers,’ 
and 32 2 , where ho is compared to a ‘ whale (also 
tannim AVrn, 11V text ‘dragon’) in the seas,’ 
the reference being to the crocodile of the river 
(Arab, bahr — sea, the usual Arab, way of speaking 
of their great river the Nile). See Leviathan, 
DRAGON. The crocodile is a saurian, sometimes 
attaining a length of 20 feet. His back and sides 
are covered with an armour, impenetrable to spears, 
swords, slingstones, and arrows (Job 4 1 ^. 10 - 17 . •m.'jh. 2 iq. 
not to be injured by clubs (RV for AV ‘darts’v. 2y ), 
or even spherical bullets. The scales of which this 
armour is composed are beautifully marked. His 
jaws are set with numerous sharp-pointed teeth (v. 14 ). 
Ilis neck is extremely powerful (v. 22 ). His tail is 
also very muscular, and a blow from it will crush 
a man. His legs are short. The toes of the fore 
feet are five, and of the hind feet only four. The 
inner two toes of the fore feet and the inner one 
of the hind feet are destitute of claws. The rest 
have strong claws (v. uo ). The crocodile is well 
characterized as ‘ a king over all the children of 
pride’ (v. 34 ). In one other passage (Jer 14°) RVm 
gives * crocodile ’ for tannim , AV ‘ dragons.’ 

The Land Crocodile (Lv ll 30 RV) is not a croco¬ 
dile, but probably the MONITOR (see CHAMELEON). 

G. E. Post. 

CR00KBACKT (Arner. RV ‘crook-backed’), Lv 
21 30 . See Medicine. 

GROSS is the tr. of the Gr. crravpds, the name 
applied in NT to the instrument upon which Jesus 
(Jurist suffered death. Owing to the variety of the 
methods in which crucifixion might be inllieted, and 
the indelinitencss of the terms employed, it is im¬ 
possible to determine with certainty the exact 
nature of the cross used in His case, aravp6 s means 
properly a stake, and is the tr. not merely of the 
Lat. crux (cross), but of pains (stake) as well. As 
used in NT, however, it refers evidently not to 
the simple stake used for impaling, of which wide¬ 
spread punishment crucifixion was a refinement, but 
to the more elaborate cross used by the Romans in 
the time of Christ. Besides the crux simplex , or 
simple stake, we may exclude from consideration 
the so-called cross of St. Andrew, shaped like an X> 
the origin of which is much later, and concerning 
the actual use of which there is much doubt. 
There remain of the four varieties of cross usually 
enumerated only two, between which the choice 
must lie- the cr?/.r romwmsa or St. Anthony’s cross, 
shaped like a “]“» and consisting of a single upright 
post, across the top of which is fastened a hori¬ 
zontal cross-bar; and the crux immissa or Lat. 
cross, in which the top of the upright shaft projects 
above the cross-bar, as in the form with which we 
are most familiar. In favour of the latter is not 
only the testimony of the oldest tradition, which 
in such a matter is entitled to great 'weight, but 
also the statements of the evangelists concerning 
the title nailed to the cross (Mt 27 37 , Mk 15 26 , Lk 
23 s8 , Jn 19 ly ; 22 ). 

The upright post to which alone the name 
properly belongs, was usually a piece of some 
strong, cheap wood, pine or oak, of such length 
that when lirmly planted in the ground the top 
was from 7£ to 9 ft. high. Most modern illustra¬ 
tions err in making tne upright much too high. 


It was crectod on some spot outside the city, con¬ 
venient for the execution, and remained there as 
a permanent fixture, only the cross-bar or pat- 
ibulum being carried to the spot, usually by the 
person who was to suffer death. This consisted 
sometimes of a single piece of wood, more often of 
two parallel bars joined at one end, between which 
the head of the victim passed, and to the ends of 
which his hands were fastened. The cross which 
Jesus carried was doubtless simply the cross-bar in 
one of these two forms. Keim argues in favour of 
the simpler, partly because Jesus is represented as 
clothed, which would hardly have been the caso 
had He carried the double pat ibulum ; partly be¬ 
cause of the carrying of it by Simon, which he 
regards rather as a rude joke of the soldiers than 
as rendered necessary by the weight of the cross¬ 
bar, which could in no case have been very heavy 
(Jesu von Nazara , iii. 398, Eng. tr. vi. 125). Be¬ 
sides the patibulum , the cross was furnished with 
a support for the body called the sedile. This was 
a small piece of wood projecting at right angles 
from the unriglit, upon which the victim sat as 
upon a saddle. It was designed to bear part of 
the weight of the body, which would otherwise 
have been too great to be supported by the hands 
alone. Whether there was also a support for the 
feet, the so-called u-iroirdSiov, is still in dispute. 

The origin of crucifixion must be sought in the E., 
probably among the Pham., from whom it passed to 
the Greeks and Romans. The long list of peoples 
given by Winer {UWB i. 680), and often copied, 
includes many cases which prove no more than 
impaling (so the Persians, Egyptians, Indians). 
For the practice among the Phoenicians, Cartha¬ 
ginians, and Numidians we have good authority. 
We hear of Alexander on one occasion crucifying 
as many as 2000 Tyrians. Among the Romans 
this was a very common punishment. At first 
they confined it to slaves and seditions persons, 
but gradually extended its use, especially in the 
provinces, here following Punic examples. In Sicily, 
Verres crucified even Roman citizens. The same 
was done by Galba in Spain. But these were rare 
exceptions, and excited universal indignation. In 
J udiea the punishment was frequently used. Thus 
Varus crucilicd 2000 rioters after the death of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Ant. XVII. x. 10). Under Claudius 
and Nero, various governors, Tiberius Alexander, 
Quadratus, Felix, Floras, crucified robbers and 
rioters of political and religious character, includ¬ 
ing two sons of Judas Galilams {Ant. XX. v. 2 ; BJ 
II. xii. 6, II. xiii. 2), and even respectable citizens 
and Roman knights {BJ II. xiv. 9). Titus cruci¬ 
fied so many after the destruction of Jerus. that 
there was neither wood for the crosses nor place 
to set them up {BJ v. xi. 1). Especially under 
Tiberius, who held that simple death was escape, 
was this method of punishment frequent. 

The Jews did not practise the crucifixion of living 
persons. The case of Jannrous, referred to by Jos. 
{BJ I. iv. 6), was an exception which called forth 
universal reprobation. But the hanging up of dead 
bodies meets us frequently in OT. See Jos 10 2 * 
(the five kings), 2 S 4 13 (the murderers of Ish- 
bosheth), 1 S 31 10 (the Philistines and Saul, cf. 
2 S 21 12 ), Ezr 6 11 (the decree of Darius), and is 
distinctly authorized in the law (Dt 21 22 , cf. Nu 
25 4 , where J" commands this punishment in the 
case of the men who have led the people away to 
Baal-peor). In such cases the dead body became 
accursed, and must be buried before nightfall, 
that the land might not suffer pollution (Dt 21 28 ). 
Those who suffered crucifixion came under this curse, 
and hence the passage in Dt is applied to Jesus not 
only in the Talm., but also by NT writers. This 
explains the frequent reference to the cross in NT 
as the tree (^Xov), that being the LXX tr. of the 
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Heb. ft*. (Cf. Ac 5 80 1(P 13 29 , 1 P 2 24 , and cap. Gal 
3 13 ‘ Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
having become a curse for us; for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.’) 

The method of crucifixion is clearly described in 
NT. After condemnation, the victim was scourged 
with the flagellum , a punishment so terrible that 
men often died under it. In Jesus’ case the scourging 
seems to have taken place before rather than after, 
possibly to excito pity (Jn 19 1 ). The cross-bar was 
then bound on the victim’s back, or his head in¬ 
serted in the patibulum , and he was led through 
the city accompanied by the centurion and four 
soldiers detailed to conduct the execution. The 
title, a niece of wood covered with white gypsum 
on which the nature of his offence was set forth in 
letters of black, was usually carried before the con¬ 
demned person, so that all might know the reason 
for which ho was to die. This custom of carrying 
the cross gave rise to ‘ the proverb atpeiv or \a/x- 
fidveiv or paaTaftty rbv aravpbv avrov which was wont 
to be used of those who on behalf of God’s cause 
do not hesitate cheerfully and manfully to bear 
persecutions, troubles, distresses, thus recalling 
the fate of Christ, and the spirit in which He en¬ 
countered it’ (Thayer, Lex. p. 586). In this sense 
it is used by Jesus Himself in the well-known 
saying, ‘ If any man would come after mo, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
me’ (Mt 16 24 , Mk 8 84 , Lk IP; cf. Mt 1(P, Lk 14 27 ). 
Arrived at the place of execution, the prisoner was 
stripped, his garments falling to the soldiers as 
their booty. lie was then bound to the patibulum, 
and both were raised on ladders until the cross-bar 
rested on the notch prepared to receive it. This 
was the more common custom. In a few cases the 
cross piece was fastened to the upright lying on 
the ground, and the whole then raised together. 
After the patibulum was firmly fastened, the 
hands were nailed to its extremities, and possibly 
the feet to the upright, although this was less 
frequent. Afterwards the title was fastened to the 
head of the cross, and the victim was left to the 
slow agonies of a death which might endure many 
hours, and even days. 

All authorities agree that of all deaths crucifixion 
was the most abhorred. This was due not only to 
its pain, which was of the most intense character (see 
the account of Richter, quoted in Smith, DB), but 
also to its shame, which in the case of the Roman 
was due to its servile association, in that of the Jew 
to its rendering the sufferer accursed. Cicero in his 
oration against Verres (v. 66) declares that it is 
impossible to find a fit word to describe such an 
outrage as the crucifixion of a Roman citizen. 

* Facinus est vinciri civcm llomanum: srelus ver- 
berari: prope parricidium nccari; quid dicam 
in crucem tolli? Verbo satis digno tarn nefaida res 
appellari nullo modo potest.' 

The shame of this death is often referred to in 
NT. So He 12 2 ‘Jesus, who endured the cross, de¬ 
spising shame ’; He 13 13 ‘ Let us therefore go forth 
unto him without the camp, bearing his reproach’; 
cf. He ll 2fl . With more particular reference to its 
relation to the ceremonial law, Gal 3 13 ‘ Christ 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 
become a curse for us; for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree’; 1 Co 12 s ‘No 
man speaking in the Spirit of God saith Jesus is 
anathema.’ Recause oi this character, the death 
of Jesus upon the cross, viewed in the light of 
His Messianic claims, became not merely foolish¬ 
ness to Greeks, but a stumbling-block to Jews (1 Co 
l 18 * 28 , cf. Gal 5 11 ). It was an outrage to Jewish 
propriety that He who had become accursed in the 
sight of the law by His death on the cross should 
claim to be the Messiah in whom the law was ful¬ 
filled. This element of ceremonial defilement has 
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been particularly emphasized by C. C. Everett in 
The Gospel of Paul (Boston, 1893), as a clue to 
the understanding of St. Paul’s view of the signi¬ 
ficance of Christ’s death. This significance he 
finds not at all in its penal character, but in its 
character as ceremonial defilement. Christ by His 
death on the cross became accursed (anathema). 
Those Christians who accepted this accursed 
sufferer as the Messiah of God, shared His curse, 
and were in like manner cut off by the law. But 
this cutting off by the law brought with it also 
freedom from the law, since those who were thus 
outcast were no longer within its realm. Thus 
Christ’s death under the law, followed by His 
resurrection, was God’s way of showing that the 
Jewish law was done away, and a new method of 
salvation, even that through faith in Christ, 
ushered in. 

Theuseof the word ‘cross’ in a theological sense, as 
a brief designation of Christ’s saving work, is char¬ 
acteristic or St. Paul. The gospel of salvation is 
‘ the word of the cross ’ (1 Co l 18 ). Those who suffer 
persecution because of their faith in the saving 
efficacy of Christ’s death, do so ‘ for the cross of 
Christ’ (Cal 6 ia ). They who refuse this gospel 
are ‘enemies of the cross of Christ’ (Ph 3 18 ). The 
cross is not only the instrument of the recon¬ 
ciliation between God and man (Col l 29 , Eph 2 10 ), 
through the death of Him who there suffered 
(Col l 2y ‘ the blood of the cross’), but also between 
Jew and Gentile (Col 2 14 the bond nailed to the 
cross), since by it the ‘ bond written in ordinances,’ 
which up to that time had barred the way of the 
Gentiles to God, is put out of the w r ay. It was 
through the cross, i.e. acceptance of the crucified 
Christ as Saviour, that the world was crucified to 
Paul, and Paul to the world (Gal 6 14 ). Thus cruci¬ 
fixion becomes not merely the means of salvation, 
but the type of that absolute renunciation of the 
world which characterizes the true Christian life 
(Gal 5 24 ). 

Litkraturk.-— The articles on Cross and Crucifixion in Smith, 
DJI and in Herzog, IlE. Monographs by Lipsius, De Cruce, 
Antwerp, 15U5 ; Nicquetus, Tilulus s. Crucis, Ant., 1070; 
Curtiu8, De Clavis Dominicis, Ant., 1670; Bartolinus, De Cruce, 
Anisterdum, 1070 ; and more recently by Zockler, Das Kreuz 
Chri8ti , 1875, and Fulda, Das Kreuz und die Krcuzigung , 
1878. Much information is contained in the Lives of Christ of 
Keim and Hase. On the theological significance of the cross, 
cf. besides the Biblical Theologies, Kvcrett, The Gospel of Paul, 
Boston, 1803. W. ADAMS BROWN. 

CROW occurs once in Apocr. (Bar 6 W ), where the 
helplessness of idols is illustrated by the remark 
that ‘ they arc * as crows [Kopuvat) between heaven 
and earth.’ In Jer 3 3 the LXX lias wael KopuvTj 
epnpiovp.di'Ti for MT ip-pa ’aiya (‘as an Arabian in 
the wilderness,’ IiV), which implies the punctua¬ 
tion :ny (‘raven’) instead of (‘Arabian’). 

The common LXX equivalent of aqy is k6/dci£. Seo 
Raven. J. A. Selbie. 

CROWN. —In OT (both AY and RY) Crown is 
used to translate several Heb. w r ords, the particular 
meanings of which must ho distinguished. 1. The 
golden fillets or mouldings placed around the ark 
of the covenant (Ex 25“ 37 3 ), the table of shew- 
bread (Ex 25 24 37 11 ) and its border (Ex 25 2fi 37 13 ), 
and the altar of incense (Ex 30 3 * 4 37 26, 27 ) in the 
Mosaic tabernacle are called Crowns (RVm * rim or 
moulding’). The Heb. word (ij) means a cincture 
like a wreath, and describes rather the foliated 
appearance of the band than its position on the 
object to which it was attached. (LXX tr. it by a 
phrase meaning ‘ twisted golden wavelets’ [KVfidna 
Xpv<ra (TTpewrd] or 1 twisted golden crown ’ [arpevr^y 
arcfpdyrjv X9 v ^ v Vt -Pal. Targ. by *vi a wreath ; Vulg. 
by corona , whence Eng. translation. Tho later 
Rabbins also describe it as -up a crown). The 
• The Syr. VS reads • are not.' 
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brevity of the description in Ex has occasioned 
differences of opinion among archjcologists as to 
both its purpose and its position. Some imagine it a 
rim to prevent objects from falling off. lint the 
border which passed round the table of shew bread, 
as well as the table itself, had a crown ; nor would 
the ark need a rim for the purpose suggested. The 
crown therefore was ornamental. As to its position, 
Bahr ( Symbol ik , i. 377, 378) regards the crown of 
the ark as an ornamental design placed round its 
middle, but his arguments are not conclusive ; and 
since the crown is said to be 4 upon * (v^y) the ark, 
wo should doubtless imagine it as placed round 
the top of the sacred chest as it was round the 
top of the table of shewbread (see Neumann, Die 
StiftshiUte , p. 127). Bahr, however, also denies that 
‘ the border of a hand breadth round about ’ the 
table (Ex 25 28 ) had a crown of its own (Symb. i. 4ui), 
citing also the Rabbins Jarchi and Aben-Ezra ; so 
Keil, Archasol. § 19, but not in his Cumin. ; 
Nowack, Ileb. Arch. ii. GO), but the language of 
Exodus seems clearly to state that it had (Jahn, 
Archaol. p. 421 ; Abarbanal cited by Biihr; Neu¬ 
mann, p. 96; Bissell, Bihl. Antiq. p. 292). The 
crown of the altar of incense likewise is placed by 
some round its top (Carpzov, Appar. Crit. p. 273 ; 
Neumann, p. 120), by others round its middle 
(Biihr, i. 378, 419). But, whatever their positions, 
these crowns were evidently golden wreaths in¬ 
tended for decoration. Assyr. monuments afford 
examples of similar ornamentations (Neumann, p. 
27 ; Layard, Nineveh, ii. 236, 354). 

2. Another word tr. Crown (ijj) means conse¬ 
cration, and is applied to the symbolic ornament 
worn by the high priest upon his forehead over the 
mitre (Ex 29° 39™, Lv 8“ 21 ia ); and to that worn 
upon the head by the lieb. monarch (2 S l 10 , 2 K 
ll 12 , 2 Ch 23 u , Ps 89 39 132'«, so also Zee 9 10 ). It is 
also used figuratively for dignity or honour (Pr 27 24 , 
Nah 3 17 ‘crowned ones’). The high priest’s crown 
(LXX rd irtraXov, Vulg. lamina) was a narrow plate 
(j M y) of pure gold, on which was engraved 4 Holy to 
.TV Tradition represents it as al>out two fingers 
broad. It was fastened 4 upon the mitre abovc^ by 
a piece of blue lace (Ex 28 37 39 81 ). The Rabbin, com¬ 
mentators suppose three ribbons of lace—two from 
the ends and one from the top of the front of the 
crown all tied together at the back of the head. 
Jos. (Ant. in. vii. 6) describes the high priest’s 
crown as of three rows, one above another, upon 
which were carved cups of gold like the calyx of 
the plant Hyoscyamus, while the plate with the 
inscription covered the forehead ; but he probably 
refers to an ornamentation introduced at a late 

E eriod. Acc. to 1 Mac 10 20 a crow n was given to the 
igh priest Jonathan by Alex. Epiphanes. Braunius 
( De Vcstitn Sacerd. Jlcb. ch. xxii.) admits that Ex 
gives no support to Josephus’ description. The 
crown w r as the symbol of the high priest’s special 
consecration, as the people’s representative, to 
make atonement for sin (Ex 28 38 ). The same term 
is also applied to the symbolic headtire of the Ileb. 
king, but no description of it is given (LXX rb 
paviXeiov, Ufcp, ep, rb aylaapux). It was prob. a light, 
narrow" fillet of silk; perhaps studded with jew r els, 
like the early diadems of E. kings (see Diadem). 
It was light enough to be worn in battle (2 S l 10 ). 
The term indicates that the khm, as w r ell as the 
priest, was divinely consecrated to his office. 
Hence it is attributed to the ideal Davhlic King 
(Ps 89™ 132 18 ), and His people are called the stones 
of their Saviour’s Crown (Zee 9 16 ). 

3. The commonest use of Crown in OT (gener* 
ally as tr. of nnip^, LXX or^^aros, but in Est of 
in?), Gr. Kldapu or Ktrapts, LXX Sidbrj/ia) corre¬ 
sponds with the use of the word in mod. times. It 
is applied to crow ns w-orri by kings (2 S 12 30 , 1 Ch 20 2 , 
the crown of the king of Kabbah, which weighed a 


I talent of gold ; Est l u 2 17 6 8 8 15 , the tiaras of the 
king and queen of Persia, probably high, jewelled 
turbans; see also Is G2 3 , Jer 13 18 , Ezk 21 20 ) ; to 
wreaths worn at banquets (Ca 3 11 , Is28 1,3 * 5 , Ezk 
23 42 ); and fig. as an emblem of honour or victory 
(Job 19 9 31™, Ps 8 ft 2l 3 65 11 J03\ Pr 4» 12 4 14 18 [nn-i] 
24 1 6 31 17 6 , La5 16 , Ezk 16 12 ). In Is 23 8 Tyre is called 
4 the crowning city ’ because ruling over kingdoms 
and dispensing crowns. Some have supposed that 
the kings of Israel had two crowns—the light 
diadem mentioned above, and a heavier one for 
state occasions. It has also been inferred from 2 »S 
12 80 that the crown taken by David from the king 
of Kabbah became the state crown, and Jos. (Ant. 
VII. vii. 5) enlarges the biblical account by stating 
that 4 this crown David ever after wore on his own 
head.’ But there is no positive evidence for this, 
and only the term nij is used in the Bible for the 
crown of the lieb. kings. In Zee 6 11,14 a crown 
(.YivyJ is represented as placed on Joshua, the high 
priest, to indicate the union of the royal and priestly 
offices ; but the usual word for the kingly crowm of 
Israel is in this instance apparently avoided because 
it described also, as has been stated, that of the 
high priest. The crowns used at banquets w r ero 
doubtless wreaths of flowers (see Is 28 1 , also Wis 2 8 , 

3 Mac 4* 7 16 ). Heroes w r ere also received with them 
(Jth 3 8 ), and dwellings decorated (I Mac 4 57 ). 

4. In 1 Mac 10™ ll 3a 13™ allusion is made to 
crowns due from the Jews to the Syrian kings, 
by which are meant, not coins so named, but 
money tribute, which represented allegiance as 
formerly the presentation of a crown liad done 
(1 Mac 13 87 , 2 Mac 14 4 ; Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 3, are- 
<pavlrr )s <p6pos; see Levy, Gcsch. der Jud. Munzen j 
Madden, Jewish Coinage). 

The Heb. has other w ords synonymous with those 
mentioned (as nap head-dress; q’jy turban; .rppy dia¬ 
dem ; garland), but their consideration does not 
fall here. The later Jews spoke of three crowns, 
of the law, the priesthood, and the king, and added 

4 the crown of a good name’ as best of all (Carpzov, 
Appar. Crit. p. 00 ; Braunius, De Vestitu , p. 634). 
The word is also used in AV for tho top of the head 
(On 49 2fl , Dt 33 20 , 2 S 14 26 , Is 3 17 , Jer 2 16 48**; tr. 
pate Ps 7 lfl , head, [RV 4 crown of the head ’] Dt 33 1 *, 
scalp Ps G8 22 ). 

In NT the AY gives 4 Crown ’ for two w’ords (<rW- 
<pavos and bidb^na) which RV properly distinguishes. 

was not applied by the Greeks to a king’s 
crow n. 4 It is the crown of victory in the games, 
of civic worth, of military valour, of nuptial joy, 
of festal gladness . . . tho wreath in fact, or the 
garland . . . but never, any more than corona in 
Latin, the emblem and sign of royalty’ (Trench, 
Syn. of NT, xxiii.; see, too, Light-foot on l’h 4 1 ). 
Roman law likewise regulated the bestowment of 
special cororne as rewards of military valour and 
civic service; and while it was customary to use 
crowns on ceremonial and festive occasions, they 
never symbolized royalty. The word for the latter 
was diadema (see Diadem). This distinction is 
observed in NT, though not always in the LXX 
(see 2 S 12™, 1 Ch 20*, Ps 21(20) 4 , Ezk 21 26 , Zee 
6 11 ’ 14 ). In NT a crown is an emblem of victory or 
reward. It describes the Christian’s final recom¬ 
pense (1 Co 9 23 , Rev 3 n 4 4 - 10 ), specifically called a 
crown of righteousness (2 Ti 4 8 ), of life (.Ja l 12 , Rev 
2 10 ), of glory (1 P 5 4 ). St. Paul applies it to his 
converts as being his reward (Ph 4 1 , 1 Th 2 19 ). 
Hence in the Apoc. a crown is represented on the 
conquering Christ (Rev 6 3 14 14 ), on tho symbolic 
locusts (Rev 9 7 ), and on the ‘woman’ of ch. 12, 
as a sign of victory. In 12 3 13 1 19 12 , on the other 
hand, the ‘dragon’ and the ‘beast’ and the kingly 
Christ have diadems, the ‘many diadems’ signi¬ 
fying Christ’s universal empire (see v. 16 ). Thus 
Crown in NT is the emblem of attainment, the 
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reward of service. Even the ‘ crown of thorns' was 
probably a mock symbol of victory, suggested to 
the soldiers by the coroner, of military or civic 
service; though Trench remarks that ‘woven of 
such materials as it was, didoi^ia could not bo 
applied to it.* 

While the use of crowns among the Greeks and 
Romans seems to have originated with the athletic 
games,—allusions to which are made by St. Paul 
in the places cited above,- and while the crown 
does not appear in Homer as an emblem of victory, 
later traditions attributed its invention to one or 
other of the gods. Those traditions are collected 
by Tertullian in his tract De Corona , in which ho 
violently inveighs against the use of crowns by 
Christians. 

Litkraturk.— Pa8chaliu9, Coroner ; Meursius, De Coronis ; 
Fabricius, lliblioyraphia Antiquaria ; Rt'land, Antiquitatcs 
gacr. vetcr. Ilebr. ; Brauniua, De Veetitu sacertl. JDbr. ; Jahn’s 
and Keil’s Bib. Arch. ; Bahr, Symbolik des Momim’hen Cultua ; 
Nowack, Ilebr. Archdol. G. T. PURVES. 


CROWN OF THORNS.—See Tiiorn. CRUCI- 
F1XI0N.—See Cross. 

CRUELTY. — The habits and sentiments of 
Gentiles and average Israelites, both in UT and 
NT, are often tainted with gross cruelty. Even 
acts of divinely appointed leaders of Israel, utter¬ 
ances of the psalmists and prophets, and ordin¬ 
ances of the inspired Law, sometimes seem 
inhuman w hen judged bv the highest standards of 
modern Christianity. These standards require the 
righteous man to treat human life as sacred, and 
to refrain scrupulously fr< m inflicting unnecessary 
pain. But Christianity ) as only recently secured 
any widespread practical recognition of these 
principles, and even now they prevail only with 
minorities in a few of the most advanced com¬ 
munities. Moreover, civilization has developed a 
sensitiveness which often renders the punishment 
of a criminal really as severe as in ancient 
times; the mitigation of physical cruelty has 
been compensated for by the refinement of mental 
torture. The constant tendency of inspired 
teaching is towards humanity, and ordinances 
which seem inhuman often mitigate prevailing 
barbarity. 

The facts are as follows. The extermination of 
enemies is frequently commanded, T)t 20 17 etc., 
and such extermination is described with apparent 
approval, Jos (V- 1 etc. I )avid massacred the Ammon¬ 
ites with great barbarity, 2 S 12 31 , 1 Ch 20 3 , cf. 2 K 
15 lfl . Amongst the Israelites themselves the Law 
ventures to impose only a moderate limitation of 
blood-revenge. Ex 2l 5i0 - 21 (.1K) forbids the actual 
beating to death of a male or femalo slave, but does 
not feel it possible to deal with cases in which the 
\ictiru survives a day or two. Death is to be 
inflicted for a large number of offences, some of 
them slight, e.g. sabbath-breaking, Ex 35 a (P). 
An incestuous person, Lv 20 14 (II), and an unchaste 
woman of the priest ly clan, Lv 21 9 (II), were to be 
burnt to death. The OT records great cruelty on 
the part of Gentiles, barbarous outrages on women 
and children, 2 K 8 ia , Hos 13 10 , Am l 13 , and cruel 
mutilation, 2 K 25 7 . These are more than borne out 
by the sculptures of the Assyrians, who delighted 
to depict flaying alive and other tortures inflicted 
upon their enemies, e.g. upon the Elamite prisoners 
on slabs 48-50 in the Kouyunjik Gallery of the 
British Museum. In the NT we meet with the 
barbarous Roman punishments of scourging and 
crucifixion. W. H. Bennett. 

CRUSE.—See Food. The English word, now 
archaic though not quite obsolete, is apparently 
of Scandinavian origin, and means an earthenware 


jar for holding liquids ; less freq. for drinking from, 
as Skelton (1520), ‘Then he may drink out of a 
stone cruysc.* I n A V it holds water (1 S 20 11 - la - 19 , 
l K 19«), oil (1 K I? 1 -- »■». iG), honey (l K 14 '), and 
salt (2 K 2 "°). J. Hastings. 

CRYSTAL. —1. In Job 28 17 n'^Di is rendered in 
AV ‘crystal’ (i.e. rock-crystal); and as it occurs 
in a passage descriptive of the treasures of mines, 
this is probably to be accepted as correct. (See, 
however, Oxf. Heb. Lex . and RV which tr. ‘glass’). 
2. In Ezk 1" another word m 3 is also tr. ‘crystal’ 
(RVm ‘ ice ’), and, in this case, there is no certainty 
whether rock-crystal or ice is inferred to (cf. 
Davidson, ad loc.) ; the same remark applies to 
KpOaraWoi in Rev 4° 2 l H 22 l ; but this is immaterial 
in the case of poetic imagery, as the two sub¬ 
stances are similar as regards transparency and 
absence of colour ; hence the Greeks applied tho 
same 'word (KpixrraWos) to both. 3. In Job ‘28 18 
RV substitutes ‘crystal’ for ‘pearls’ of AV as 
tr. of v'l}. 

Rock-crystal is pure quartz, crystallizing in 
hexagonal prisms with pyramidal apices, and is 
abundant in veins amongst the older rocks in 
nearly all countries. It was used in ancient times 
for ornamental purposes, and being softer, could 
be cut by the diamond or corundum. It is pos¬ 
sible that the Heb. word (oSir) tr. ‘ diamond 7 as 
one of the stones on the breastplate of tho high 
priest was really rock-crystal, as it was engraved 
with tho name of one of tho tribes (Ex 2 S* 1 ). [See, 
however, art. Stones (Precious), and Oxf. lleb. 
Lex., where the jasper or the onyx are suggested 
as equivalents of cVn:.] E. HULL. 

CUB ( 313 , AV Chub), in Ezk 30°, is almost cer¬ 
tainly a corruption of nb ( i.e . Lybia) as was read 
by LXX. The ‘Lybia’ of AV is a mistransla¬ 
tion of Put (see RV). Cf. Nah3' J , where Lybians 
are mentioned along with Cush (Ethiopia), Egypt, 
and Put, as here; also 2 Ch ^i 3 10 8 . Identifica¬ 
tions which assume the correctness of the text 
lead to no satisfactory result, and hardly deservo 
notice. J. Skinner. 

CUBIT.—See Weights and Measures. 

CUCKOW (qiitf shnhaph, \dpos, lai'us). —The 
Heb. word is from a root signifying leanness. It 
occurs only in Lv 11 1G and Dt 14 10 , in the list of un¬ 
clean birds. No scholar now renders it by cuckow 
{cuckoo). Various slender birtls have been proposed, 
as the stormy petrel , the shearwater, the tern, and 
the gull or seamew. The RV, following the LXX 
and the Vulg., has seamew. It is probably to bo 
understood generically for birds of the Lariaas , the 
gull family. G. E. POST. 

CUCUMBER (D’Nifp kishshu'im , aUvoi , cucumeres). 
— Cucumbers aro universally cultivated in the E., 
and are a favourite article of food. Two species or 
varieties are common, Cucumis sativus , L., which 
is the ordinary green or whitish cucumber, and C. 
Chate , L., which is originally an Egyptian plant. 
Tho former is called in Arab, khivdr. It has a 
very delicate flavour, and is more wholesome than 
the European variety. The latter is known by 
the name kiththd or mikti, which is a modification 
of the Heb. Kfp, and is doubtless the vegetable 
referred to as one of the good things of Egypt (Nu 
11 B ). It is longer and more slender than tho com¬ 
mon cucumber, being often more than a foot long, 
and sometimes less than an inch thick, and pointed 
at both ends. It has a thick, hairy, mottled or 
striped green rind, with a less juicy pulp than the 
khivdr, but a similar, though less delicate, flavour. 
Although originating in Egypt, it is everywhere 
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cultivated in the East. It is esteemed coarser than 
the khiydr, and sold cheaper. 

A cardinal difference between the kiththd .and 
the khiydr is that (lie latter cannot be cultivated 
without constant irrigation. The kiththd , while 
often cultivated on watered soil, and then attain¬ 
ing a large size, grows on perfectly dry soil also, 
without a drop of water through the hot summer 
months, during which it nourishes. The word 
khiydr is said to be of Persian origin. 








* LOIWK IN A UARURN OP t'L'CI'MIIKR8 ' 


Tho expression * garden of cucumbers ’ (Is l 8 ) is 
mi/ishdh, a noun of place, meaning the place 
of kishshu, and is exactly reproduced in the Arab. 
miktha at. The lodge is tho booth of t he man who 
watches the patch. This booth is made of four 
upright poles, 6 or 8 ft. high, planted in the ground, 
and tied by withes of flexible bark to four hori¬ 
zontal poles at their tip. Over the frame made 
by these horizontal poles are laid cross poles, and, 
over all, branches of trees. Sometimes a floor is 
rnado by tying four other horizontal poles at a few 
inches or feet above the ground, and laying over 
them a flooring of cross poles. Walls are some¬ 
times made of wattled branches, more or less 
enclosing the frail tenement. Such booths are to 
be seen in all the cucumber and melon patches, 
and in vineyards and other cultivated land which 
requires watching. They are fitting emblems of 
instability, as the withes with which they are tied 
together give way before tho winds of autumn, the 
branches are scattered, and the whole structure 
soon drops into a shapeless heap of poles and 
wattles, themselves soon to be carried off and used 
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wattles, themselves soon to be carried off and used 
as firewood, or left to rot on the ground. 

O. E. Post 

CULTURE —Only 2 Es 8° AV and RV, ‘ give us 


i seed unto our heart, ami culture to our under¬ 
standing, that there may come fruit of it.* The 
l Eng. word is a direct and accurate tr. of the Lat. 

I ( cullura ), and is used in its own earliest sense of 
} the cultivation or tillage of the soil. Coverdale, 

• Matthew, and the Bishops have ‘ build/ Geneva 

, ‘ prepare/ but Douay ‘give tillage to’ the undcr- 

* standing. J. Hastings. 

t 

CUMBER (from old Er. combrer , ‘to hinder/ 
which is from low Lat. cumbrus , i.e. cumulus , ‘a 
heap’; thus c. = *put a heap in the way’).—1, To 
harass, worry, Lk 10 40 ‘Martha was cumbered 
about much serving.’ Cf. Coverdale’s tr. of 1 K 
21 5 ‘What is ye matter that thy spreto is so 
combred ? ’ The usual prep, is ‘ with’; here 
‘about’ is a lit. tr. of the Gr. irepi (irepieenraTO irepi 
iroWyv SidKovlav). RVm gives ‘ distracted/ like 
Ostervald’s distraite , and as 1 Co 7 3B ‘ without dis¬ 
traction,’ AV and RV (air e pier irdaTus). ‘ Cumbered * 
is Tindale’s ; Wyclif has ‘ martha bisied aboute the 
oft scrny.se’; Coverdale, ‘Martha made hir self 
moeh to do to serue him.’ 2. To ‘block up/ 
‘burden/ Lk 13 7 ‘Cut it down; why cumhereth 
it the ground?’ again from Tindale (and scarcely 
obsolete in this sense); Wyclif ‘ ocupieth/ fr. 
Vulg. occupat ; Geneva, 4 why Icepcth it the ground 
baren?’ a better tr. of the Gr. here (Karapylio, a 
favourite word with St. Paul, elsewhere only in 
this passage and lie 2 14 , AV ‘destroy/ RV ‘bring 
to nought’). Cf. Runyan, Holy War (Clar. Press 
ed. p. 47), ‘Thou hast Been a Cumber-ground long 
already.’ Cumbrance, only T)t l 33 ‘ your c.’ (n^q-jp), 
and Is l 14 RVm ‘your new moons . . . are a c. 
unto me ’ (mb$> vrr, A V and RV ‘ trouble ’). The 
mod. forma ‘encumber,’ etc., are not quite equi¬ 
valent, being too wholly passive. As Davies 
(Bible Eng. p. 211) remarks, Spenser’s ‘cum¬ 
brous gnattes \F. Q. J. i. 23) seems now a singu¬ 
larly inappropriate epithet. J. Hastings. 

CUMI.— See Talitha. 

CUMMIN (jbp kammCn, Kvpuvoy, cyminum ).—The 
seed of Cumxnum cyminum , L., an umbelliferous 
plant cultivated in Bible lands. It is known in 
Arab, by the same name as in Heb., kammun , and 
is used in cookery as a condiment, esp. in tho dishes 
prepared during the fasts, which, being made with¬ 
out meat, require more seasoning to make them 
palatable. It has also carminative properties, 
and is used in poultices for the dissipation of 
swellings. It has a penetrating odour and savour, 
not over-agreeable to most Europeans. It is 
twice mentioned in Scripture. Once the reference 
is to the mode of threshing it (Ts 28 <i5 - 27 ) by a 
rod instead of the mCrag. This is still practised 
with this and other seeds of plants cultivated in 
small quantities. It is also mentioned as subject 
[ to tithe (Mt 23 23 ). G. E. Post. 

CUN (pa), 1 Ch 18 H . — See Berotiiai. 

CUNNING.—The Anglo-Saxon cunnan meant 
both ‘to know’ and ‘to bo able,’ whence both 
can, which Bacon uses as a finite verb, Essays 
(Gold Treas. ed. p. 40), ‘Tn Evill, the best condition 
is, not to will ; The Second, not to Can ’; and also 
cunning , which is really tho pres. nten. of the 
A.-S. cunnan as it appears in its Middle-Eng. form 
cunncn, to know. ‘Cunning/ then, up to and 
after Kill, is generally knowledge, skill. Cf. 
Purvey’s Preface to the Wycliffite Version of 
1388, ‘ the Holy Spyrit author of all wisdom and 
cunnynge and truth ’; Bp. Barlowe’s translation 
of Ja 3 13 (Dialogs [1531], ed. of 1897, p. 34), ‘Who 
that among you is wyse endued with connynge*; 
and Shaks. Othello , ill. iii. 50, ‘ That errs in 
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ignorance, and not in cunning.’ In AV the subst. 
‘cunning’ occurs only Ps 137 6 , * If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun¬ 
ning.’ * The adj. is common, applied to men who 
are skilful in some work, or to the work they do 
skilfully. Thus Ex 35 85 ‘ the c. workman . . . 
and . . . those that devise c. work.’ Once to 
women, Jer 9 17 , in ref. to their skill as hired 
mourners (on which see Thomson, Land and 
Hook, iii. 403). Rut in Eph 4 14 ‘ c. craftiness,* 2 P 
l 16 1 cunningly devised fables,’ the meaning is 
probably ‘wily,’ ‘deceitful.’ Amer. KV prefers 
‘skilful’ where cunning has that meaning (except 
Is 3 8 ‘ expert ’). J. Hastings. 

CUP.—1. In OT the rendering of various words, 
the precise distinction between which, cither as to 
form or use, is unknown to us. The usual word is 
oto 1c6§ ( irorrjpiou , calix ), the ordinary drinking- 
vessel of rich (Gn 40 11, ia * 21 ) and poor (2 S 12 3 ) alike, 
the material of which varied, no doubt, with the 
rank and wealth of the owner. Numerous illus¬ 
trations are found on the reliefs of the Assyrian 
palaces, such, e.g., as the cups in the hands of 
Assurbanipal and his queen, in a scene often re¬ 
produced. With these compare the specimens of 
pottery actually found on Jewish soil, in Bliss, 
Mound of Many Cities , Nos. 174, 181, etc., and the 
illustration cited below. 

Joseph’s divining cup (yv?3 Gn 44 2,r *) was of silver, 
and, we may infer, of elaborate workmanship, since 
the same word is used for the bowls (AV) or cups 
(RV), i.e. the flower-shaped ornamentation, on the 
candlestick of the tabernacle (which see for details, 
also Bowl). That the yvpa was larger than th ekds 
is clear from Jer 35 B . The n'v^jp kSsdvdfh, of 1 Ch 
28 17 (Phonn. cop, see Bloch’s Pham. Glossar , sub voce), 
were more probably llagons, as RV in Ex 25 29 37 ili 
(but Nu 4 7 EV cups). The ’ aggdn (JJN Is 22 24 ) was 
rather a basin, as Ex 24 (i , than a cup (EV). 

In NT t ToH)piw is the corresponding name of the 
ordinary drinking-cup (water Mt 1() 42 etc., wine 
23 20 etc.). The ‘cup of blessing’ (1 Co 10 lti ) is so 
named from the np-ipn oto kds habbUrdkhah of the 
Jewish Passover (which see, also Lord’s Supper). 
The cup represented on the obverse of the so-called 
Maccabaean shekels may be a cup such as was used 
on this occasion. 

2. The word cup has received an extended 
figurative application in both OT and NT. (a) As 
in various other literatures, ‘cup’ stands, esp. in 
Psalms, for the happy fortune or experience of 
one’s earthly lot, mankind being thought of as 
receiving this lot from the hand of God, as the 
guest the wine-cup from the hand of his host, Ps 
16 5 23 5 73 10 etc. But also conversely for the bitter 
lot of the wicked, Ps ll 8 (of. c , below), and in par¬ 
ticular for the sufferings of Jesus Christ, Mt20 22 - 23 , 
Mk 10 88 * 89 14 88 , Lk 22 42 , Jn 18 11 . ( b) Another figure 

is the ‘cup of salvation’ (lit. ‘of deliverances’), 
Ps 116 18 . The reference is to the wine of the 
thank-offerings (ov?^’), part of the ritual of which 
was the festal meal before J" (cf. vv. 14a - 17ff -). A 
striking parallel is found in the inscription of ^Dirr 

* The Ileb. ia simply ‘lot my right hand forget’ (’Tip] nSy'fi), 
which may he dealt with in three waj r s. 1. As a passive : so 
LXX, WiXr.a-Ouvi hi £<« fxov ; Yulg., oblivioni detur dextera inea ; 
Luth., so werde mcincr Reohten vergessen ; Ostervald, que ma 
droit© s’oublio cllo-m6me ; Coverdale, ' let my right hand© be 
forgotten.* Rut the ITeb. as it stands cannot be tr d passively. 
2. As a corrupt text. The simplest emendation is proposed by 
Delitzsch, npyn, which gives the pass, at once, and with which 
may be compared Jer 2.‘1 40 . Other suggested emendations will 
be found in Oheyne, Hook of Psalms, crit. n. in loo. Rut Wcll- 
hausen (in Uaupt) leaves the llcb. untouched and unnoticed. 
8. As an ellipsis. So Del. as an alternative, ‘ let my right hand 
show itself forgetful’ (cf. Wyclif’s tr. ‘my rigt hond bo gouun 
[given] to for^eting ’; Oheyne, * let my right hand deny its 
service’ (but in parchment ed. 1884, ‘let tho strength of my 
right hand dry up'); Geneva, ‘ forgot to play’; Bishops' Rible, 
AY, and RV ' forget her cunning.’ 


of Gebal (Byblus), who is figured on his stele in 
the act of presenting such a cup of thanksgiving 
to the local deity (see his inscription in CIS i. 1). 
(c) By a still bolder figure the punitive wrath of 
the offended Deity is spoken of as a cup which the 
guilty, Israelites and heathen alike, must drain to 
the dregs. So Jer 25 15ff - (the wine-cup [of] fury), 
Ezk 2S 82 * 84 , Is 51 17,r - (‘the cup of trembling’ RV 
‘staggering’), Zee 12‘ 2 (RV ‘cup of reeling’), Ps 
75 8 , Rev 14 10 16 19 18°, for all which see the com¬ 
mentaries. (d) Lastly, we have ‘ (he cup of consola¬ 
tion (ttotJ)piov tls 7rapcU\77<TU')’ ofl’cied to the mourners 
after the funeral-rites were performed, Jer 16 7 (cf. 
IT 31° and see Commentaries in loc. and Sclnvally, 
Das Lebcn nach d. Tode, § 8). 

A. R. K. Kennedy. 

CUPBEARER (.*■»,•$£).—An officer of considerable 
importance at Oriental courts, whose duty it was 
to serve the wine at the table of the king. The 
first mention of this officer is in the story of 
Joseph (Gn 40 1 * 1 ®), where the term rendered * butler’ 
(wh. see) in EV is the llcb. word above, ren¬ 
dered in other passages cupbearer (Arabic es- 
sdki). The holder of this office was brought 
into confidential relations with the king, and must 
have been thoroughly trustworthy, as part of his 
duty was to guard against poison in the king’s cup. 
In some cases he was required to taste the wine 
before presenting it. The position of Nehemiah as 
cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longimanus was evidently 
high. Herodotus (iii. 34) speaks of the office at 
the court of Cambyses, king of l’ersia, as ‘ an 
honour of no small account,’ and the narrative of 
Nell, shows the high esteem of the king for him, 
who is so solicitous for his welfare that he asks the 
cause of his sadness (2‘ 2 ). The cupbearers among 
the officers of king Solomon’s household (1 K 10°) 
impressed the queen of Sheba, and they are men¬ 
tioned among other indications of the grandeur 
of his court, which was modelled upon courts of 
other Oriental kings. The Rabshakeh, who was 
sent to Hezekiah (2 K 18 17 ), was formerly supposed 
to have been cupbearer to Sennacherib, but tho 
word (np^Ti) means chief of the princes (see Del. 
on Js 3fi 2 , and Sayce, HUM p. 441). Among the 
Assyrians, the cupbearers, like other attendants of 
the king, were commonly eunuchs, as may be seen 
from the monuments ; and such was the case gener¬ 
ally at Oriental courts. The Persians, however, did 
not so uniformly employ eunuchs, and probably 
never so degraded their own people or the Jews 
who served them. Certainly, Nehemiah was not a 
eunuch. Herod the Great had a cupbearer who 
was a eunuch (Jos. Ant. XVJ. viii. 1). 

H. Porter. 

CUPBOARD [kvXIklov, 1 Mac 15 82 ).—A sideboard 
used for tho display of gold and silver plate. This 
is the earliest meaning of cupboard, a board or table 
for displaying cups and other vessels; cf. Greene 
(1592), ‘Her mistress . . . set all her plate on 
the cubboorde for sbewe.’ J. Hastings. 

CURIOUS.—Of the many meanings which once 
belonged to this word only two now remain, in¬ 
quisitive and peculiar. Of these the first is found 
in A poor., 2 Es 4 J3 {intcrrngnre) 9 13 (curiosus esse), 
Sir J 23 (fjLij TTcpiepydi'ov, RV ‘Be not over busy’), 
2 Mae 2 30 {voXvxpay/jLovelv). Tn 04’ curious occurs as 
a description of ‘the girdle of the ephod’ in Ex 
2S 8 - 27 - 28 29® 39°- 20 * 31 , Lv 8 7 , for which ItV sub¬ 
stitutes ‘cunningly woven,’ Amer. RV ‘skilfully 
woven.’ ‘Curious girdle’ (AV) or ‘cunningly 
woven band 5 (RV) represents one word in Ileb., 
yyn heshebh, which comes from utfn hdshabh, to 
think, devise, invent ingenious or artistic things; 
whence also ntfn hdshcbh, tr* 1 ‘cunning workman’; 
and mahdshdbhah , device, invention, tr 4 

‘curious works,’ Ex 35 83 (RV ‘cunning works’), 
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‘Crafty,* ‘cunning,’ and ‘curious’ were all used 
formerly in the sense of clever, ingenious; cf. 
Barbour (1375), Bruce , x. 359— 

' A crafty man and a curionaa ’; 

and as a good parallel to the passages in Ex, 
Shales. Gy mb. v. v. 301 — 

4 IIo, sir, was lapp’d 

In a most curious mantle, wrought oy the hand 

Of his queen mother.* 

Tlio same thought is found in Ps 139 1B ‘I was 
made in secret, and curiously wrought in the 
lowest parts of the earth.’ The Hob. here (Wfn) 
means ‘ variegated ’; ‘ the body or the foetus is 
described as woven together of so many dillerent- 
coloured threads, like a cunning and beautiful 
network or tapestry ’—Pcrowne. 

The only other occurrence of ‘curious’ is in 
Ac 19 lu ‘c. arts,’ meaning ‘magical arts,’ as BVm 
(Gr. ra weplepya, lit. ‘superfluous things,’ ‘things 
better left alone’ (Page); cf. Sir 3 23 above, and 
see Busybody). ‘Curious’ here is due to Wyclif, 
‘curiouse thingis,’ a literal tr. of Vulg. curiosa ; 
Tindalo, ‘c.crafts’; Geneva, ‘c. artes’(Vulg. marg. 
curiosas artes). From this place it has passed into 
English literature, as Bacon, Essays, 35, ‘the Q. 
Mother, who was given to Curious Arts, caused 
the King her Husbands Nativitie, to be Calcu¬ 
lated, under a false Name.’ J. Hastings. 

CURSE.—Under this title an account is given of 
the ideas connected primarily with the Heb. words 
D’-jnn and ni,i ( hcrem ), and with the Gr. word 
AvdOepa (anathema), so far as it is representative of 
the latter. The ileb. words are variously rendered 
in AV : ‘ the accursed thing ’ in Jos 7 1 * 11 cU *; ‘ every¬ 
thing devoted ’ in Nu 18 u ; ‘every dedicated ’ thing 
in Ezk 44 20 ; ‘and 1 will consecrate their spoil’ in 
Mic 4 18 . ItV lias in all these places ‘devote’ or 
‘devoted thing’; where the object is personal, it 
has usually ‘ utterly destroy’ (see Driver on l)t 2 34 
7 2 or Sam. p. 100 f.). A thing which is Dyi is irre¬ 
vocably withdrawn from common use. This may be 
done in two wavs, or at least may have two kinds 
of result. In the one case, the devoted thing be¬ 
comes God’s; it falls irredeemably to Him, or to 
His Banctuary or His priests. In this sense, as has 
been pointed out, to ‘devote’a thing is to make 
a peculiar kind of vow concerning it. The most 
instructive passage, in illustration of this sense, is 
Lv 27 28f * ‘ No devoted thing, that a man shall devote 
unto the Lord of all that he hath, whether of man 
or beast, or of the field of his possession, shall be 
sold or redeemed : every devoted tiling is most holy 
unto the Lord. None devoted, which shall be 
devoted from among men, shall bo ransomed ; he 
shall surely be put to death.’ In the second and 
third of the passages quoted above (Nu 18 14 , Ezk 
44 29 ), it is said expressly that every devoted thing 
in Israel is the priests: this might include the 
spoil of conquered nations, carried into the temple 
treasury, as perhaps in Mic 4 13 , or property of any 
other description which a man irrevocably alienated. 
But the last words in Lv 27 29 (he shall surely be 
put to death) point to the second, and much the 
commoner, use of the Avords Dnnrr and Din. To 
‘devote’ a thing means to put it under the ban, to 
make and to execute a vow of extermination, so 
far as that thing is concerned. It is this meaning 
that has occasioned the Eng. rendering for onn— 
the accursed thing. Whatever is devoted to utter 
destruction is regarded as under a curse. Things 
which are so devoted are in a sense inviolable; in 
the old, morally neutral sense of holiness, it may 
be said that^a peculiar degree ot holiness attaches 
to them. f lhe thing called cii is at the same time 
m.V7 D’p' 1,7 Klip (compare the seemingly opp. mean¬ 
ings of sacer in Latin, and the idea of taboo). It 


was common in ancient warfare to ‘devote,’ or put 
under the ban, the enemy and anything oreverytlnng 
which belonged to him. All wars were holy Avars ; 
warriors were consecrated (la 13 2 ); and the ban, 
Avhich seemed natural in the circumstances, might 
be of greater or less extent. In Dt 2 3 ‘, Avhich 
speaks of the conquest of Sihon’s kingdom, avc are 
told that Israel ‘ utterly destroyed (devoted) every 
inhabited city, Avitli the women and the little ones,’ 
and the same terrible account is given in Dt 3 6 of 
Og and Baslian. In Dt 7 2 this is even laid down 
as the Iuav for the conduct of the sacred Avar against 
the Canaanites. But it is only human beings that 
are here put under the ban : ‘ The cattle Ave took 
for a prey unto ourselves, with the spoil of the 
cities Avlnch Ave had taken.’ In some cases the 
ban Avas more stringent. In Dt 7 23 it is specially 
extended to the precious metal on the images of 
the Canaanites : this is an abomination to J"; and 
‘ thou ah alt not bring an abomination into thy 
house, and become a devoted thing (oyi) like it . . . 
for it is a devoted thing.’ It Avas a ban, or curse, 
of this stringent type Avhich Achan violated at the 
conquest of Jericho, and II iel the Bethelite, long 
afterwards, when he rebuilt the town. Ho Avho 
appropriates what is enn, as Achan did, becomes 
himself (Dt 7 25 , Jos G 18 ) Dan : the ban, or sentence of 
extermination, is extended to him, and he is ruth¬ 
lessly destroyed, Avith all the persons and property 
that attach to him. It Avas a similar ban Avhich 
Saul violated, or alloAved the people to violate, in 
the Avar Avitli Amalek ; and his action is represented 
as equally serious, though not followed on the 
instant by such tragical results. In point of fact, 
it Avas not practicable for the Israelites to ‘ devote’ 
the Canaanites Avholesale (1 K 9 21 ); and the pro¬ 
clamation of ruthless warfare, under the auspices of 
a god, Avas no peculiarity of theirs. The same thing 
is affirmed of tne Assyrians in 2 K 19 11 , and of Mesha 
on the Moabite stone. It is more interesting to 
note that God Himself is sometimes the subject 
Avho proclaims this Avar, or pronounces this sentence 
of destruction. Thus in Is 34 a ‘The Lord hath 
indignation against all the nations . . . lie hath 
devoted them (o^nnn), lie hath given them up to 
the slaughter.’ So in v.® Edom is \pin-cy the 
people Avhom I have devoted. And in Mai 4® God 
threatens to come and lay the earth under a ban. 

It is usual to point to Ezr IU 8 as an instance 
marking the transition betAvcen the ancient and 
aAvful use of Di v n, and that post-biblical use in 
Avhich it is equivalent to Excommunication. We 
arc told here that all the substance of a men 
Avho did not arisAvcr a certain summons should ho 
forfeited (Din;), and he himself separated (Sip') .from 
the congregation. 1 ’robably this is the first ti ace of 
JeAvish ecclesiastical usages, of Avhich hints are to 
be found in NT in such passages as Mt 18 i7 , Jn ‘J 23 
12 42 1G 2 , Lk G 22 . Though such usages, no doubt, 
Avould influence the practice of the Christian 
Church, it is not likely that they have anything to 
do Avitli that ‘delivering’ of offenders ‘to Satan,’ 
of which avo read in 1 Co 5\ 1 Ti l 20 . The sug¬ 
gestion in both these cases, and especially in the 
first, Avhich has been interpreted of a sentence of 
death, is rather of a severity resembling that of the 
ancient ‘ban’; but with the significant diUcience, 
that in both the purpose of this solemn exclusion 
from the Christian community is remedial. Both 
the incestuous person at Corinth, and Hymemeus 
and Alexander in Asia, are to profit eventually by 
their discipline. 

The true succession to Dytis represented in NT by 
those passages in Avhich avdOepa (Anathema) is found. 
This is the usual LXX rendering of the Avord. Thus 
in Dt 7 26 referred to above, the Gr. is AvdOepa tap {baircp 
Kal tovto : thou shalt be ‘ accursed ’ like the accursed 
thing which thou takost. Cf. Jos 6 17L , Zee 14 11 . 
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Even the place-name Hormah (Nu 21 s ) is rendered 
dvddefjLd ; a variant is d-o\{0pev<Tis. In NT the word 
is used only bv St. Luke and St. Paul (Rev 22 3 
quotes Zee 14 , but with the form Kardde/xa). In 
Ac 23 13,14# 31 we read of men who ‘ avaOt/xart dveOc/xa- 
ricra/xev eaurous’ — bound themselves with impre¬ 
cations on their own heads—neither to eat nor to 
drink till they had killed Paul. The same verb is 
used in Mk 14 71 with 6/xvvvat to describe Peter's 
profane denial of Christ: ho wished he might be 
cursed or damned if he knew the man. But the 
serious passages are in St. Paul. In 1 Co 12 3 we 
have, No man speaking in the spirit of God says, 
Jesus is dvdOcpa. This mm/ mean that no man 
speaking in the spirit of God can do what Paul 
once tried to get Christians to do — blaspheme 
Christ, i.e. speak profanely of Him, without delining 
more precisely how (Ac 2G 11 ). Or it may mean 
that no one speaking in the spirit of God can 
speak of Christ as an object of hatred to God, as 
Jews with the cross in their minds might do. For 
illustrations of the passage, see Edwards, ad loc. 
(Com. on 1 Cor.), anu Harnack’s note on Didache , 
xvi. 5 (vtt' aiirou too KaTaOl/xaTos). In Ro 9 a St. Paul 
says he could wish himself to bo avdOe/xa from 
Christ for his brethren’s sake. This is exactly the 
Din of OT : he could wish to perish that they might 
be saved—‘a spark from the lire of Christ’s sub¬ 
stitutionary love.’ It is only the other side of 
this passion which is seen in the other passages 
where the word is used: 1 Co 16 22 , Gal l 8f *. ‘ If 

any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be dudOr/x a ’: the apostle assents to God’s will that 
no part in bliss, but only utter perdition, can be 
his who does not love the Saviour. So again, 
when he says, and says deliberately and repeatedly, 
of the man or the angel who preaches another 
gospel than lie has preached, ‘ let him be dvdOep a,’ 
he expresses in the strongest possible style his 
assurance that the gospel he preaches is the one 
way of salvation, that to preach another is to make 
the grace of God vain, to stultify the death of 
Christ and to delude men, and that for such sins 
there can be nothing but a iinal irremediable 
judgment, to which he assents. The vehemence 
is lilke that with which Christ says, that better than 
a man should make one of Ilis little ones stumble 
would it be for that man to have a millstone 
hanged about his neck, and bo cast into the depths of 
the sea. In both cases the passion of indignation is 
the passion of sympathy with the love of God, and 
with the weak, to whom an irreparable injury is 
being done. 

The word ‘curse’ is also used in the English 
Bible as the tr. of rMp and nardpa. The interest 
of this centres in the passage Gal 3 10 * 18 , and in the 
ref. there to Dt 21 23 . The non-observance of the 
law, St. Paul teaches, puts men (some limit it to 
the Jews) under a curse; from this curse Christ 
redeems them by becoming Himself a curse ( nardpa) 
on their behalf. The proof that Christ did become 
a curse is given in the form of a reference to the 
Crucifixion: it is written, ‘ cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree’ (Dt 21 28 ). The Heb. is 
d\iSn n^p, the LXX KeKarripa/xlvos vtt 6 OeoO; and it 
has been often remarked that St. Paul does not 
introduce ‘ by God ’ into his quotation. Some seem 
to think that he shrank from doing it, as if it 
would have been equivalent to saying avdOc/ia 
’Ii 7 <ro 0 s. But he does not shrink from saying that 
God made Christ to be sin for us (2 Co 5 21 ), which, 
in its identification of Christ with, or its substi¬ 
tution of Christ for, the sinner, is exactly the 
same as His becoming a curse in Gal 3 13 . The 
important thing is not that St. Paul omits the virb 
Oeov, but that, as Cremer remarks, he avoids the 
personal KeKarrjpap.lvos of the LXX, and employs 
the abstract Kardpa. In His death on the cross He 


was identified under God’s dispensation with the 
doom of sin : He became curse for us ; and it is on 
this our redemption depends. See Cross. 

Litbraturk.—B esides the comm, on the various passages 
quoted, see Mcrx in Schenkel, BibH-Lex. s.v. ‘Bann’ ; Ewald, 
Ant. of Isr. pp. 70-79(Eng. tr.); Smend, A.T. Reliynmsgeschiehte, 
§ 334 ; W. It. Smith, ItS, p. 431 f. ; Weber, Die Lehren des 
Talmud , 137-139; Schurer, UJR n. ii. 60IT., 167. 

J. Denney. 

CURTAIN.—1. The ordinary tent of the Semitic 
nomad, in modern times, is made by sewing to¬ 
gether a number of narrow lengths of a water- 
resisting material, as a rule cloth woven from yarn 
of goats’ and camels’ hair mixed with sheeps’ 
wool. And so it must have been in ancient times.* 
Hence we read of a lleb. country maid being 
‘black as the tents of Kedar’ (Ca P). The name 
of these lengths of tent-cloth was in the Heb. mj/Hj 
(AV and II v ‘ curtains ’). The weaving of them, as 
well as the previous spinning of the yarn, was and 
is one of the chief occupations of the women of 
the tribe (Ex 35 2S - ; Palmer, Desert of the 

Exodus , i. pp. 81, 125 ; Doughty, see footnote). 
With a more advanced civilization men also took 
to weaving as a trade (1 Ch 4-' 1 ) ; indeed this 
particular branch, the weaving of goats’ hair cloth, 
is well known to have been one of the staple 
industries of Tarsus, which has led many scholars 
to interpret aKijeoirods (Ac 18 3 ) as ‘ a weaver of tent- 
cloth ’ (see art. ‘ Paulus ’ in PEE 1 xi. 359).t In OT 
w r e find that ten of these yeri'Otk or curtains, of 
special width and workmanship, were to bo 
‘coupled together,’ in two sets of five, to form the 
innermost covering of the tabernacle proper (the 
Mishkan), as given in detail Ex 2G ,,r \ Above this 
was a more ordinary covering, composed of eleven 
curtains of the usual goats’ hair, and constituting 
the Vnx or tent of the tabernacle (Ex 2G 7,r *). For 
further particulars about these curtains see Taber¬ 
nacle. YcrCoth is also used in OT of the curtains 
or tent-cloth of ordinary nomad tents (Jer 49“ ,J ) and 
of the gala-tents of king So’.omon (Cal 5 ), and often 
stands in noetic parallelism with ‘tent,’ Is 54®, 
Jer 4 20 10, llab 3 7 . The sing, njp-r is even used of 
the tent erected by David for the ark on Mt. 
Zion, 2 S 7 3 (LXX iv /xlacp rijs but 1 Ch 17 1 

myn; plur.). 

2. In AV the portiere (ijgij) which closed the 
entrance to the Holy Place of the tabernacle, and 
is elsewhere in AV tr (1 ‘hanging,’ is once rendered 
curtain (Nu 3 2<i ). The same lleb. word is also 
applied to the similar curtain at the entrance of the 
court of the tabernacle. The uniform tr“ in ltV 
is ‘screen,’ even when the name is applied to the 
‘veil of the screen’ which separated the Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holies, cf. Ex 2G 30 35 13 etc. 
See further TABERNACLE. 

3. Is 4lF the w r ord tr d curtain (pi) seems from its 
etymology to denote some lino material such as 
gauze (so UVm, Dillm., Puhm). 

4. Tn the Book of Judith we read of llolofernes 
possessing a very magnificent KtovuTvdov (EV 
‘canopy,’ Jth 10 21 *13 9 - 15 1G 15) ) ‘of purple and gold 
and emerald and precious stones inwoven.’ This, 
as the name and the context of 10 ai imply, must 
have been a mosquito-curtain. See Canopy. 

A. It. 8. Kennedy. 

CUSH (bis).— 1. Tn the hieroglyphs Kush, Kaish, 
Kish, Keshi, Kesh, or Kesha, a nation to which 
frequent reference is made in the Bible. Its 

* ‘The fcent-stulT is seamed of narrow lengths of the house¬ 
wives’ rude worsted weaving; the yarn is their own spinning, 
of the mingled wool of the sheep and camels’ and goats’ hair 
together. Thus it is that the eloth is blackish,' Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta, i. p. 225. 

f ffwovoMi , loc . at ., is more probably a synonym of <rxriteipa.^t(, 
one who prepared and put together the lengths supplied by the 
weavers. See Ramsay and Nestle in Expos. Times , viii. (1897) 
109, 153, 280. 
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founder is given in the ethnological tables of (in 
(10 6 ) as son of Ham, and brother of Mizraim 
(Egypt), Put, and Canaan. Though the form Kush is 
not found in the hieroglyphs, there is no doubt of 
the identity of the nation ordinarily referred to in 
the Bible, and located by Ezk 29 10 S. of Egypt, with 
the Kesh, whose home was in Ethiopia, but who 
were known to the Hebrews through the prominent 
part they played in Egyp. affairs. This country, 
‘embracing tne territories S. of Egypt originally 
inhabited by negro tribes called Nabs, u’ (Brugsch, 
Geographic der Nachbarldnder JEgyptcns, p. 4), 
and extending S. from the first cataract, though 
repeatedly invaded by Egyp. kings of the early 
dynasties, was formally enrolled in Egypt by 
Tahutmes I. of the 18th dynasty, and put under a 
governor called the prince of Kesh (Egyp. seten-si 
en Kesh , king’s-son of Cush), who from the 18th 
dynasty regularly figures in the Egyn. records by the 
side of the king of Egypt. Somewhere about 1000 
B.C., during the wars between the high priests of 
Amon (descendants of Hrihor) and the Tnnites, the 
Upper Nile was lost to Egypt, and it is probable that 
descendants of Hrihor, escaping to Napata, on Mt. 
Bai kal (according to some authorities, the fleb. rp, 
which is more probably to be identified with Mem¬ 
phis), founded a dynasty. These kings took the same 
titles as the Egyp. momirehs ; at about u.c. 800, at 
the end of the reign of Shcshonk IT., they occupied 
Thebes ; and about 77. r >, under the king Pi'anchi, 
they had spread as far S. as Hermopolis, while all 
important towns had Eth. garrisons. An attempt 
made by Tefnaht of Sais (whose name survives in Gr. 
authors under the form TvtcpaxOos) to unite the petty 
princes under whose rule Lower Egypt had now 
fallen, in resisting them, was defeated at Memphis, 
(the great stele of Pi'anchi, edited by Mariette, 
Mon invents Divers , and tr. by Brugsch, Gesch. JEgyp. 
682- 707, in which this event is described, is one of 
the most important of the hieroglyphiemonuments), 
although for reasons not known Pi'anchi afterwards 
made terms with Tefnaht, whose son Bokenranf, or 
Bocchoris, is represented by Manctho as the founder 
of the 24th dynasty, During the reign of this 
king (about li.C. 728), a successor of Pi'anchi (prob¬ 
ably after some intermediate reigns), IShabaka, 
son of Kashtu, called in the Bible *od So* (2 K 17 4 , 
which should rather be read Sava, representing the 
name without the definite article), himself on the 
mothers side a descendant of Osorkon ill. of the 
23rd dynasty, invaded Lower Egypt, defeated Boc- 
choris, and put him to death ; and, unlike his 
predecessor Pi'anchi, succeeded in obtaining a per¬ 
manent hold on the country, whence he and his two 
successors are regarded as constituting a 25th, or 
lCth. dynasty. The conspiracy between this king 
and Hoscaoi Isr. against the Assyr. led to the defeat 
of the former at Baphia in 720, and to the captivity 
of the ten tribes; and t lie identification of Egypt 
with Ethiopia at this time is alluded to in Is 7™, 
where the ‘ fly that is in the uttermost part of the 
river of Egypt,’ i.e. Ethiopia, is made co-ordinate 
with Assyria as a first-rat e power; and in Is 20 4f< the 
names Cush and Mizraim arc used as synonyms. (See 
especially Lcnormant, ‘ Mcmoire sur Lepomie Eth.’ 
Rev. Arehtofugiguc, 1870). Under Shabalin's soil 
Shabataka, or Scbichos (perhaps the Sahtcca of Gn 
10 7 ), it is probable that anarchy again broke out in 
the Delta., a state of things reflected in the prophecy 
of Is 19. The king Shabataka, who had acceded in 
716, was followed in 704 by Taharka(tlie njjrnn of the 
Bible, 2 lv 19”), who is said to have murdered his 
predecessor and to have married Shabaka’s widow, 
acknowledging her son as co-regent. As in 2 K BP 
he is officially described as king of Cush only, it is 
probable that his authority was not at first 
recognized in Egypt. During his reign occurred t he 
famous conspiracy which led to Sennacherib's 


invasion of Pal., terminating most probably in the 
defeat of the Egyp. forces at Altaku, although, as 
the Assyr. were unable to follow up their victory, 
peace was made between the two powers, giving 
Taharka time to consolidate his authority; until in 
671 a fresh quarrel with the Assyr. led to the in¬ 
vasion of Egypt by Esarhaddon, who conquered the 
country as far S. as Thebes ; and a fresh attempt of 
Taharka to turn out the Assyr. at the accession of 
Assurbanipal in 668 led only to a fresh invasion and 
renewed disasters in the following year. Taharka’s 
son and successor Tanuatama, or Urdamani, who 
acceded in 664, would seem to have made one 
more attempt to free the country from the Assyr., 
but without more success than his predecessors, 
and in the following year the Eth. rule came 
finally to an end. Their own country was invaded by 
Cambyses in B.C. 525, whence in the lists of Darius 
the Cushiya figure as a subject race. Though the 
Persians could not permanently occupy the country, 
they would seem to have destroyed Napata, the 
chief town after this time being Meroe or Barua, 
slightly N. of Shendi on the Upper Nile, which 
Herodotus regards as the chief city, although 
Napata was long regarded as the sacred city. The 
ancients tell us about the elective nature of the 
Eth. monarchy, their statements being, in part, 
confirmed by the monuments of Napata ; and it 
would seem that the kings were chosen out of 
certain families by the god, i.e. by the priests, who 
also had the right to command tho king to put an 
end to his life if they thought fit—a right which 
was finally abolished by king Erkamon, or Erga- 
menes, early in the 3rd cent. B.C. This custom, 
which has been illustrated from the praetico of 
tribes still existing in Africa, may be regarded as 
specifically Eth., as also the feinalo rule, which at 
most periods of Eth. history seems to have had 
theoretical or practical recognition ; in Rom. times 
they were governed by queens, called always Can¬ 
dace (cf. Ac 8 27 ), apparently associated with their 
sons ; but even in their earlier history the import¬ 
ant position given to the kings’ mothers and sisters 
anticipates this practice. Otherwise, Eth. culture, 
art, and religion, as well as the official language, 
would seem to have been directly borrowed from 
Egypt; and while tho idea that Egyp. culture was 
Eth. in origin must be distinctly rejected, the 
theory of Lepsius, that the Cush were the nation 
who circulated that culture through the ancient 
world, would seem to rest on no secure foundat ion. 
2. The fact that Cush in Gn 10* is represented as 
the father of Nimrod, probably comes from tho 
confusion of the Kesh with the Cosstri , or Kashshu, 
a tribe who had possession of Babylonia between 
the 10th and 13th cent. B.C.* 3 . Eor the names of 
the sons of Cush in Gn 10 7 , see Skba, HAVILAII, 
Sabtaii, Raamah, and Sabtaca. 

D. S. Margolioutii. 

CUSH (t^r, LXX Xovael ).—Mentioned only in the 
title of Ps 7. The older translators appear to 
have read (Aq. Symm. Theod. Jer.). ‘As the 
name of a person, the word is of uncertain mean¬ 
ing’ (Delitzsch). Gush is described as a Benjamite, 
and was probably a follower of Saul who opposed 
David. The seventh psalm sheds no light on name, 
person, or character. W. T. Davison. 

CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM (o^ny^n fghs, Xov<rap<ra- 

ddifXy AV Chushan-rishathaim), king of Mesopo- 

* Ilomrncl, however (Exjxmtory Times [1897], viii. 878) would 
regard the tribe mentioned hero as one existing in Central 
Arabia, to which he finds further reference in 2 Oh 14 B , whore 
Zerah the Oushito is said to have invaded Judah in tho days of 
Asa (cf. LXX both here and in 2 0h2lf6, where he finds the 
Arab. fcril>e Mazin , mentioned). The name Zerah (or 

Dirrih) is found as a title of early Sahsean kings. It may be 
doubted, however, if the LXX readings really preserve either 
the original text or an ancient tradition respecting its meaning. 
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tarnia or Aram-naliaraim, was the first of those 
oppressors into whose hands God delivered Israel 
for their apostasy in the days of the Judges 
(Jg 3 H ' 10 ). For eight years they were in bondage 
to this king, till they were delivered by Caleb’s 
younger brother Othniel. Of Cushan-rishathaim 
nothing more is known directly, and his name has 
not yet been found on the monuments. The 
country over which he ruled, ‘Aram of the Two 
Fivers,’ was in all probability the territory lying 
between the Euphrates and the Chaboras, the last 
of the tributaries of the Great ltiver. (See Arain- 
naharaim in art. An AM, p. US 1 ’.) Its two cities 
mentioned in Scripture are Haran (Gn 28 10 ) and 
Pethor (Dt23 4 , Nu22 a ). It is known as Nahrina on 
the Egyptian monuments, and Nahrima in the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets, the native name of its people 
being Mitanni. Sayee (the soundness of whose 
argument, however, is denied by Moore and 
Driver) iiiuls a remarkable correspondence between 
the notice of Cushan-rishathaim in Jg and the 
history of the reign of Ramses nr. ‘ The eight 
years/he says, ‘during which the king of Aram- 
naharaim oppressed Israel would exactly agree 
with the interval between the beginning of the 
Libyan attack upon Egypt and the campaign 
of tho Pharaoh against Syria. We know from 
the Egyptian records that Mitanni of Aram- 
naharaim took part in the invasion of Egypt; we 
also know from them that the king of Mitanni 
was not among those who actually marched into 
the Delta. He participated in the southward move¬ 
ment of the peoples of the north, and nevertheless 
lingered on the way. What is more probable 
than that he again sought to secure that dominion 
in Canaan which had belonged to some of his 
predecessors ? ’ See further Othniel. 

Literature.— Mooro, Judge*, pp. 84-89; Driver, Contcmp. 
Rev. (1894), p. 420 ff. ; Sayce, IICM, pp. 297-304. 

T. Nicol. 

CUSHI, CUSHITE (Tis, '^sn).—The word occurs 
with the article in Nu 12 1 , 2 S 18- 1 ; without the 
article in Jer 3(> 14 , Zeph l 1 . 1. With the article it 

is probably merely an expression of nationality, 

‘ the Cushite ’ (see Cush). That in both instances 
it was a sufficient designation of the person in 
question, seems to show that there were but few 
Cushites among the Israelites. In both, the foreign 
character of the person intended is indicated by 
the narrative. It was looked upon as a disgrace 
that Moses should have married a Cushite. In 
2 S 18 23 the stranger is unacquainted with the 
short-cut made use of by Ahimaaz. 2. Without the 
article the word is used merely as a proper name. 
It is borne by (1) the great-grandfather of Jehudi, 
the latter one of dehoiakim’s courtiers (Jer 3fi 14 ); 
(2) the father of the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph l 1 ). 

F. H. Woods. 

CUSTOM (rAos, Mt 17 23 , llo 13 7 , comp. 1 Mac 
10 81 ll 80 ), toll, tax upon goods, generally aa valorem, 
as distinguished from Krjvaot and <p6pot, tribute, 
an annual tax on houses, lands, and persons. 
Custom ordinarily went into the treasury of the 
native government. Thus in Palestine the Hcrods 
in Galilee and Ponca received the custom, whereas 
in Judaea it was paid to the procurator for behoof 
of the Roman government. The custom (rAos) 
was collected by the tax-gatherer (nXiov-qs). For 
full details see Publican and Taxes. 

J. Macpherson. 

CUTH, CUTHAH (npw f . rws ; P Xowdd, Xotd ; 
A Xovd). —One of the cities from which Sargon 
brought colonists to take the place of the Israelites 
whom lie had deported from Samaria, H.C. 722 
(2 K 17 24, ^). These colonists intermingled with 
the Israelite inhabitants who were left by Sar¬ 
gon ; and their descendants, the Samaritans, were 
in consequence termed by the Jews Cutlueans 


(D*nu)). According to the old Arabic geographers. 
Cuthah was situated not far from Babylon, and 
there seem to have been two cities of the same 
name close to each other (de Sacy, Chrest. Arab. 
i. 331). This view as to the site of Cuthah is 
borne out by the Assyrian inscriptions, from which 
we learn that Kuti (or Kutu) was a city of 
Middle-Babylonia. It lias now been identified 
with the modern Tcll-Jbrdhim , N.E. of Babylon, 
where remains of the temple of Ncrgal (cf. v. 80 ) 
have been discovered (see Schrader, CUT, i. 270f.). 
Cuthah has also been identified as the name 
of a country near Kurdistan, possibly = (Jr 
Kasdim (Gn ll ai )—Neubauer, Ciogr. p. 371); while 
others consider ‘Cutheans’ to be another form of 
‘ Cossieans,’ a tribe dwelling in the Persian pro¬ 
vince Jutipa, the modern lvhuzistan, H. of tho 
mouth of the Tigris. J. F. Stunning. 

CUTHA (A KovOd, B om., AV Coutha), 1 Es 5-P 
—His sons were among the temple servants who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel. Tlicie is 
no corresponding name in the lists of Ezra and 
Nell. The name may be taken from the Babylonian 
town Cuthah or Cutli (2 K 17 24,80 ). 

li. St. •). Thackeray. 

CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH.—i. In the legisla¬ 
tion of Dt (D) and in the corpus known as the 
‘Law of Holiness’ (11), the Hebrews are for¬ 
bidden to ‘cut themselves’ (iTpnn Dt IF) or 
to ‘ make any cutting’ (lit. an incision trjy Lv HP, 
na-yi? Lv 21 6 , LXX ivTOfj.lt) in their flesh ‘for the 
dead.’ The prohibition in question is aimed at 
one of the most widely-spread tokens of grief at 
the loss of relatives or friends. To scratch and 
beat one’s self to the effusion of blood, nay, to 
gash and hack ono’s self of set purpose, may be 
said to be an all but universal custom among un¬ 
civilized and serni-civilized races at the present 
day. it must sullice to refer to such well-known 
■works as Waitz’s Anthropologic dcr Naturvolker 
(passim), and II. Spencer’s Principles of Sociology , 
3rd ed. vol. i. pp. 10311., 277, 202, etc. (sec also 
authorities named at the close of this art.). The 
prevalence of the custom is equally attested for 
nearly all the nations of antiquity, the Egyptians 
being tho most notable exception (Herod, ok. ii. 
fil, 85; Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. [1854] vol. ii. p. 374). 
Thus Herodotus tells us that the Scythians of his 
time on the death of their king ‘ cut oil their ears, 
shear their hair, and make incisions all ovar (vepLrdfi- 
vovrai) their arms’ (iv. 71). Xenophon gives a 
similar account of the Armenians and Assyrians 
( Cyrop . iii. ]. 13). The legislation of Solon, ace. to 
Plutarch, forbade the women of Athens to boat 
themselves to the ellusion of blood (dfxvxdt kottto- 
/xivcov . . . d</>e?Xtr, Sol. 21), and the same is affirmed 
of the laws of the Twelve Tables (‘ mulieres genas 
ne radunto’—quoted by Cicero, de Leg. ii. 23). 
Among the ancient Arabs, further, tho practice 
forbidden at Athens and Rome was associated, 
as it was among the Heb. (see below), with the 
cutting oil of the hair (Kitdb al-Aghdni, xiv. 101, 
28—this and other ref!, in Wellh. Skizzcn , iii. 
100 f.). Thus the poet Lehtd ‘says to his daughters, 
When I die, do not scratch your faces or shave oft 
your hair,’ xxi. 4 [ed. Huber and Brockelmann].* 
The earliest reference to this custom of making 
cuttings in the flesh among the Hebrew s is in what 
appears to be the orig. reading in Hos 7 14 (see RVm), 
wdiere several MSS (see De Rossi, Vdr. Lcctt. 
Vet. Test, in loc.) have rnnrr, which was also 
the reading of the Greek translators ( Karariy .- 
vovrai). It was widely prevalent in the time 
of Jeremiah, not only among his countrymen of 
the South (KF) and those of the central highlands 

* Quoted by Driver, Comm, on Deut. 14 1 , p. 159, from a MS 
note of tho late Professor W. It. Smith. 
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( 41 ®), but also among the neighbouring Philistines 
(47®), and Moabites * upon all the hands shall be 
cuttings’ iVi-na 48 s7 . The passages cited, taken along 
with the abundant evidence for the usually associ¬ 
ated practice of shaving the head (Am 8 10 , Is 3 24 
15 2 22 l2 , Mic l 10 , Jer 48 37 , Ezk 7 18 ), clearly prove that 
the customs in question were universally practised 
by the Hebrews in pre-exilic times. And further, 
the remarkable phraseology of Is 22 ia ‘ J" called to 
weeping and to mourning and to baldness ’ (with 
which cf. Mic l lfl ), seems to show that the prohibi¬ 
tion of D was unknown in the age of llezekiah. 
The attitude of this code to both the above-men¬ 
tioned practices is very decided : ‘ Ye shall not cut 
yourselves, nor make any baldness between your 
eyes for the dead’ (Dt 14 1 ). H, incorporated in 
the priestly legislation of P, re-states the pro¬ 
hibition in more technical language, both for the 
people generally (Lv 19 28 ) and d fortiori for the 
priests in particular (2l c ). 

ii. When we inquire as to the raison d'etre of 
these prohibitions we find considerable difference 
of opinion. We may, however, at once set aside 
as entirely inadequate the view that their purpose 
was to restrain that exuberance of emotion which 
the Hebrews shared with other Oriental peoples; in 
other words, to prohibit certain extravagant mani¬ 
festations of grief as such. To say, for example, 
that * the practices here (Dt 14 1 ) named seem to be 
forbidden . . . because such excesses of grief would 
be inconsistent in those who as children of a 
heavenly Father had prospects beyond this world ’ 
{Speaker's Comm, on Dt 14 1 ), is quite unscientific, 
inasmuch as considerations are here introduced 
altogether foreign to this stage of revelation. 
Nor yet is it suflicient to regard these prohibitions 
—for wo must remember that artificial baldness 
and tattooing the skin (see below) stand in the 
same category with the more drastic cuttings in the 
flesh—as primarily directed against the disfigure¬ 
ment of the human body which is God’s handi¬ 
work. It cannot be denied that both the explana¬ 
tions just adduced have a certain amount of force 
and truth, but they do not seem to reach the original 
significance of the prohibitions in question. 

In our search for the real origin of the latter, two 
points have to be kept in mind : both the cuttings 
and the baldness are expressly stated to be ‘ for 
the dead,’ and, not less explicitly, to be incom¬ 
patible with Israel’s unique relation to J", a 
relation at once of sonship (Dt 41 1 ) and of con¬ 
secration ( ,,( ? BHp 14 3 )j Now it is admitted on all 
hands (1) that such mutilations of the body as are 
here condemned have in almost all countries 
formed part of the religious rites of heathenism. 
And, in particular, they must have been familiar 
enough in the Pal. of tnose days where such self- 
inflicted bloodshed formed part of the everyday 
ritual of the Canaanite llaal (see 1 lv 18 2rt , the only 
passage not already cited where the Heb. word has 
this signification, and note ‘ after their manner ’). 
(2) Both the shedding of the blood and the dedica¬ 
tion of the hair are found, as we have seen, in the 
most intimate connexion with the ritual of heathen 
burial and the belief in the necessity of propitiat¬ 
ing the spirit of the deceased. Thus (to give but 
a single example) we are told that 4 a Samoan 
ceremony, on the occasion of a decease, was “ beat¬ 
ing the head with stones till the blood runs ” ; 
and this they called “an offering of blood” for 
the dead ’ (quoted from Turner's Samoa by Spencer, 
Princip. of Social, p. 106). 

In view of the facts now stated, we are led to 
the conclusion that both the tokens of grief pro¬ 
hibited by the Heb. legislation were so prohibited 
because they carried with them associations of a 
character incompatible with the pure religion of J". 
Whether we hold with Stade and others that a 
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developed ancestor-worship was practised by the 
primitive Hebrews or not, there can be little doubt 
that the gashing of the body and the shaving of 
the head as practised by the Semitic peoples gener¬ 
ally must, in the last resort , be traced to the desire 
to propitiate the manes of the departed, and * to 
make an enduring covenant with the dead ’ (W. Ii. 
Smith, ES l p. 305). But while we are forced by 
the evidence to this conclusion as to the ultimate 
origin of the practices in question, we would not 
have it supposed that any such animistic concep¬ 
tion was present to the minds of the contempor¬ 
aries of Isaiah and Jeremiah. In nothing is man¬ 
kind so conservative as in all that concerns the 
respect due to the dead, and so, to the spiritually- 
minded at least, the practices prohibited were but 
the wonted outward signs of excessive grief. All 
excesses, then—so wo conclude—such as making 
incisions in the hand (Jer 48 37 ) or other part of the 
body to the effusion of blood, and shaving the 
| head in whole or in part, were strictly forbidden 
I by the legislation of I) and of II, not merely or 
even chiefly qud excesses, but as being alike in 
i origin and association unworthy of those who had 
attained to the dignity of the sons of J". 

iii. Under the head of 4 cuttings in the flesh ’ falls 
to be considered also the particular practice for¬ 
bidden in Lv I9 28b [Ye shall not] 4 print any marks 
(VNp LNX ypd^para otiktA, Vulg. stigmata) 

upon you.’ The expression does not occur elsewhere, 
but we may be sure that the reference is to the 
ancient and widely-spread custom of tattooing or 
branding. Which of these two modes of marking 
is to be understood here it is impossible to say with 
absolute certainty, the verbal stem, ypyp, having 
both meanings in post-biblical lieb., while the same 
ambiguity attaches to arlfa and its derivatives, 
o-Tly/ia, etc. In favour of tattooing, however, the 
following may be urged : (1) the exegetical tradi¬ 
tion ; Bashi, for example, explains the marks in 
question as made with a needle {Comm, in loc.); 
(2) the probable origin of the custom, as advocated 
by the acute author of JiS. 4 In Lv ID 88 , where 
tattooing is condemned as a heathenish practice, it 
is immediately associated with incisions in the 
flesh made in mourning or in honour of the dead, 
and this suggests that in their ultimate origin the 
stigmata are nothing more than the permanent 
scars of punctures made to draw blood tor a cere¬ 
mony of self-dedication to the deity ’ (p. 310, note 1). 

The best-known illustration of the prevalence of 
the practice of tattooing or making stigmata in 
Syria is supplied by the priests of 4 the Syrian 
goddess’ in Lucian’s treatise of that name, who were 
tattooed on wrist and neck (ch. 59 on which cf. 
the classical work of John Spencer, below), l’hilo 
{De Monarch, i.) refers to the allied practice of 
branding, familiar to us in the case of slaves and 
criminals, as practised by certain misguided idol- 
worshippers in his own time. In 3 Mac, also, 
Ptolemy iv. (Philopator) is represented as having 
the contumacious Jews branded with the ivy-leaf, 
the symbol of Dionysus (2^). These passages, 
then, show that it was not an unusual practice to 
have tattooed or branded in one’s flesh the name or 
symbol of the deity to whom one was specially 
devoted -a practice which at once gives us the true 
explanation of the interesting passage, Is 44® 
(another shall mark on his hand ‘ Yahweh’s,’ cf. 
RVm, also Gal 6 17 ariy^ara ’It jaov ). Jewish tradi¬ 
tion, we may add, has it that the obscure phrase of 
the Chronicler with regard to Jehoiakim, ‘that 
which was found in him ’ (2 Cli 3fl 8 ), refers to his 
breach of the command in Lv 19 28b , letters having 
been discovered tattooed on his flesh, presumably 
the name of some heathen deity (Midrash Levit. 
Rahba 19—quoted by Strack, Comm, in loc.\ 
Jerome, Qitcest. lieb. in Paralipom. l.c.). 
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Here, then, we have another heathen custom 
forbidden to the worshippers of J" ; and the un¬ 
mistakable evidence of its unworthy associations 
being the cause of its prohibition—although in 
itself a thing indifferent (Uillm. Thcol. d. A.T. 
p. 428) — strengthens the view above advanced 
as to the historical raison d'etre of the ancient 
custom, here (Lv fl- 8 *) forbidden along with it, as 
alike incompatible with whole - hearted loyalty 
to J". 

Litbratttrw. — Martin Geier, be Ebrceorum TAictu (ed. 3, 
l('83), and (cap. for the stigmata) John Spencer, be Leg. llebr. 
(ed. 2, 1680) lib. ii. cap. xiii. Lex contra carnis incisuram lata 
and cap. xiv. Lex stigmataprohibens ; Knobel-Dillmann, Exodus- 
Leviticus on Lv 19&: Driver, Dent, on 14 1 ; Lightfoot, Oal. on 
0 1 ?; W. R. Smith, RS, Lect. ix.; Schwally, Das Leben nach d. 
Tode, 1892, Kap. i. §§ 3, 6 ; Ren/.inger, Ueh A reh. § 23 ; Nowack, 
Ileb. Arch. i. § 33. See also the works of Wuitz and H. Spencer 
(mentioned above), and Tylor’s Primitive Culture tor the customs 
of savage tribes. A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

CYAMON (Kua/uop), Jth 7 8 .—The same as JoK- 
NEAM, which see. 

CYMBAL.—See Music. 

CYPRESS (npn tirzdh , ilex ).—As in tho case of 
the box tree ( tcashshilr ), there is nothing in the 
philology to indicate what tree is signified. The 
root, which is obsolete in Heb., signifies in Arab, 
to be strong or hard. Tho tree is mentioned (Js 
44 14 ) in connexion with the cedar and the oak. It 
might bo any of the numerous coniferous or cupu- 
liferous trees of Bible lands, but there is no means 
of telling which. The LXX gives us no help, the 
sentence being confused, and not a tr. of tho Hebrew. 
Tho cypress, Cupressus sempervirernt, L., is abund¬ 
ant, and suitable as to hardness, but we have no 
certainty that it is intended. Furthermore, it is 
probable that Cvpressus sempervirens is tho fir. 
See Fir. Under these circumstances, the best way 
would be to transliterate, as in the case of the 
algum and ahnug , and call the tree tirzah. 

G. E. Post. 

CYPRUS lies in the N.E. corner of the Levant 
(34° 33'—35° 41' N. lat., 32' 17'—34° 36' E. long.), 
between the convergent coasts of Cilicia and Syria. 
On its N. coast Cape Kormakfti is only 46 Eng. miles 
from Cape Anamur, in Cilicia, and its E. extremity, 
Cape Andrea, only 60 (miles) from Latakia on the 
Syrian coast. Consequently, the whole line of the 
Cilician coast is easily visible from the sea-level in 
C., and vice versd , while the Lebanon can bo seen 
at sunrise even from Stavroviini near Larnaka 
(2260 ft.).* Its greatest breadth, from Cape Gata 
to Cape KormaKiti, is 60 Eng. miles, and its ex¬ 
treme lengt h, from Cape Drepano to Cape Andrea, 
is 146 ; but the latter includes the Karpass pro¬ 
montory, which, though 45 miles long, is nowhere 
more than 10 miles across. The nearly straight 
N. coast from Cape Kormakfti to Cape Andrea 
measures about 100 miles. The area of C. is 3707 
square miles, or about equal to that of Norfolk and 
Suffolk ; it is larger than Corsica or Crete, but 
smaller than Sicily or Sardinia. 

C. consists of two mountain masses, separated by 
a broad low-lying plain: (1) The S.W. half of the 
island is occupied by a range composed of crystal¬ 
line and metalliferous rocks, which in its western 
and highest section is called Troodos (6406 ft.), and 
is continued through MAdhari (6305 ft.), Papiitsa 
(5124 ft.), and the MAkliacra range (4674 ft.) to the 
almost isolated Stavroviini (2260 ft.), about 12 
miles from Larnaka. The same rocks reappear in 
tho plateau of limestone and gypsum beds between 
Larnaka and Famagusta, hut never rise to more 
than 300 ft. (2) The MessaoriA or ‘midland’ 

* Of. Is 23 1 , whore the homeward-bound merchantmen first 
see the smoko of burning Tyre from their last anchorage at 
Kition : ‘ from the land of Kittim it is revealed to them.’ 


plain extends along the N. and N.E. side of 
MAkhaera from the Ray of Morphu to that of 
Famagiista. A very low watershed divides tho 
basin of the SerAkhis, flowing towards MArpliu, 
from that of the PediAs (Jle&cuoy) and YaliAs, which 
rise from the N. side of MAkhaera and reach the 
sea at Salamis through extensive marshes. (3) The 
N. range is a straight, narrow, and abrupt ridge 
of tho Anatolian limestone, and extends 100 miles 
from Cape Kormakiti to Cape Andrea. Its highest 
peak is Bufl’avAnto (3135 ft.), crowned by a Byzan¬ 
tine fortress. II. Ellas or Kdrnos (3106 ft.) and 
Trypa Vunb (3085 ft.) are conspicuous peaks in the 
West. Pentedaktylo, farther E., rises to 2405 ft., 
and Olymbos to 2431 ft; but in the Karpass nothing 
is higher than Sin a Oros (2380 ft.), close to the 
fortress of Kan Lira (161 ft.). lVimhulos, near 
Rhizokarpaso, reaches only 1104 ft. The northern 
coastland E. and W. of Kerynia is narrow, but 
well watered and very fertile. 

The only accurate map of C. is the Government 
Trigonometrical Survey (Stanford, 1885), incorpor¬ 
ated in the subsequent editions of the Admiralty 
Chart of Cyprus (No. 2074). 

The principal resources of C. in ancient and 
mediaeval times wero copper and timber. Tho 
former, which in fact derives its name from that of 
the island, was worked in great abundance on the 
N. side of Troodos and MAkhaera, from Lfmninear 
the Bay of Klirysokhu, to FrAngissa (Tamasshs) 
and Lithrodonda; and in less quantity near Tremi- 
tlnisliA (Tremithus). The principal centres of 
export were Soloi (Kavavostasi) and Marion (IY>li 
dis Klirysokhu). The supply was finally exhausted 
some time in the Middle Ages. Iron was worked 
lrom the 9th cent. R.C. onwards in the country 
about MAkhaera, though it never rivalled copper 
in commercial importance. Pliny (xxxiv. 2) says 
that only inferior qualities were worked in his 
time. Much glass was made in Roman times at 
Tarnassos and elsewhere (I’liny, xxxvi. 193). 

The forests of C. had not wholly disappeared 
even in imperial times, though they were already 
very much reduced in area by the continuous 
export of timber (Strabo, xiv. 5). Tho cypress (AV 
‘ fir ’) or Karamanian pine is the principal forest 
tree; and the juniper (?, the ‘cypress* [tirzah] 
of!s44 14f ) probably formerly attained great size 
in C., anil still grows freely between Larnaka and 
Famagiista. Resides these, C. has always pro¬ 
duced much wine and oil; and carobs, anise, and 
madder are considerable crops. It grew enough 
corn for its own population in the time of Augustus 
(Strabo, xiv. 5), and exports it now. Ladanum 
and resin were exported under the Roman Empire 
(Pliny, xii. 74, xiv. 123, xxiv. 34). Both Pliny 
(xxvii. 23. 58. 121, etc.) and Strabo (iii. 15) record 
the occurrence of precious stones ; and the former, 
mines of alum and gypsum (xxxvi. 183). Salt is 
made in lagoons near Larnaka (Kition), and Pliny 
records the manufacture here (xxxi. 75) and at 
Salamis (xxxi. 84). 

History. —The copper and the timber of O., so 
long as the supply lasted, gave the island an im¬ 
portance in commerce find civilization out of all 
proportion to its size. From the earlier part of the 
Bronze Age Cyprus maintained a large population 
and an art and culture distinct and in many respects 
highly developed, and exported copper to Syria, 
Cilicia, and probably to Egypt, to the farther parts 
of Asia Minor, and even to Central Europe. The 
influence also of Cypriote pottery was felt in Syria, 
anil widely in Asia Minor; some of the liner 
varieties have been found in Egypt, South Pales¬ 
tine, Thera, Athens, and the Troad. 

C. was invaded by Tahutinos jii. of the 18th 
dynasty of Egypt (R.C. 1503-1449), and appears to 
have remained tributary to Egypt for some time. 
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It has been suggested by Maspero and others that 
the Keftiu (cf. OT ‘Caphtor’) include the in* 
habitants of C. ; but the usual Egyp. name for C. 
is Asi (Flinders Petrie, Hist. Eg. li. 118. 124). 

The next period of Cypriote art and civilization 
is of great importance, but very obscure. Myce¬ 
naean settlements have been found on a number of 
sites, and the contact with their higher art and 
culture brouglit about a profound change in that of 
Cyprus. About the same time the abundant deposits 
of iron began to be worked, at iirst for ornaments, 
but very soon for weapons and tools. Greek tradi¬ 
tion asserted a very early colonization of C., and 
esp. of Kurion and Salamis, both of which are now 
known to have been Mycenman centres; and tradi¬ 
tion is contirmod by the primitive ‘yEolic’ dialect 
of Greek which was spoken, and the peculiar 
syllabic script, which was not displaced by the 
Greek alphabet until the 4th cent. On the other 
hand, Pham, inscriptions have been found in C. of 
the 9th cent, and onwards, and there are indica¬ 
tions that the culture of the Syrian coast had 
influence in C. even earlier. The natural centre of 
Pham, influence was Kition (mod. Larnaka), but 
Phoenicians and Greeks seem to have settled side 
by side all over the island. Kition (and perhaps 
all C.) appears to have been irregularly tributary 
to Tyro in the 10th to 8th cent. (Jos. c. Ap. I. 18; 
Ant. viii. v. 3, x. xiv.). Consequently, C. was 
involved in the conquest of Phoenicia in 709 by 
Sargon, an important inscription of whom has been 
found at Kition (Perlin Museum). Later, Esar- 
haddon and Assurbanipal record tribute received 
from twelve kings of C., some of whom appear to 
bear Greek names, while the island itself appears 
as Javnan (‘ Ionian ’). 

Al>out 500 C. was conquered and attached to 
Egypt by Amasis (lid. ii. 182), and on his fall in 
525 passed, with Egypt, to Cambyscs of Persia 
{id. iii. 19. 21). In 501 the Greeks of C., in sym¬ 
pathy with those of Ionia, rebelled against Persia {id. 
v. 105 f.), but in so mixed a population united ellort 
was impracticable ; the revolt was soon put down, 
and in 480 C. furnished 150 ships to the fleet of 
Xerxes {id. vii. 90). During the 5th cent. C. re¬ 
mained under Persia, in spite of Cimon’s repeated 
attempts to attach it to the Athenian League ; but 
a brisk copper trade was maintained with Athens, 
which sent fine pottery and bronze work in return. 
Early in the 4th cent. Evagoras succeeded in 
making Salamis the leading state in C., and in 387 
openly revolted from Persia. Put the Phoenician 
interest was wholly against him ; the Greeks, as 
usual, were divided, and the attempt failed. Alex¬ 
ander the Great, however, received the voluntary 
submission of all the states of C. after the battle 
of Issus, and efficient help at the siege of Tyre 
from their fleets, and supplies of timber. At his 
death (323) C. fell, with Egypt, to the share of 
Ptolemy, but was seized by Demetrius l’oliorcetes, 
after a desperate sea-fight (Diod. Sic. xx. 759-761) 
and vigorous siege of Salamis. In 295, however, 
Ptolemy reconquered the island, which long re¬ 
mained closely attached to Egypt. It is under 
this regime that we first hear of .Jewish settlers in 
C. (1 Mae IG^). It was fora few years (n.C. 107- 
89) a separate but dependent kingdom under 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, but in n.c. 58 was annexed by 
Rome, as security for financial loans to the bank¬ 
rupt Ptolemy Auletes. After reorganization by 
M. Cftto it was first attached to the province of 
Cilicia, but was made a separate province by 
Augustus after Actium. As long as serious danger 
was to be apprehended in the East, the new pro¬ 
vince, with its neighbours, remained imperial, and 
was governed by a proprietor (Dio. Cass. liii. 12; 
Strabo, xiv. 683 [mu vur]). No monuments remain of 
this period. Rut very soon afterwards C. was 


transferred to the Senate (Dio. Cass. liii. 12, liv. 4)j 
consequently, Ac 13 7 is strictly accurate in describ¬ 
ing Sergius Paul us as proconsul {dyOuTraros) in A.D. 
46. Of this Sergius Paulus no coins are known, 
but an inscription exists at Karavostasi, which is 
dated tirl JlauAou [ avOu ] ttcltov (Hogarth, Devia Cypria 

. 114). Several other names of proconsuls are 

nown, e.g. Julius Cord us, C1G 2631, L. Annius 
Rassus, his successor, A.D. 52, GIG 2632 (quoted 
Conybeare and Ilowson, i. p. 187). See Hogarth, 
Devia Cypria , Appx., for a complete list. 

The seat of government was at Paphos (wh. see), 
which had been the capital of the Ptolemaic priest- 
king, deposed in b.c. 68, and was most easily 
accessible from the west, though Salamis (wh. see) 
was by far the largest and most important town in 
the island, owing to its proximity to the Syrian 
coast. Paphos was connected with Salamis by two 
roads—one inland and north of Trdodos, vid Soloi, 
Tamassos, and Tremithus, about four days’ journey; 
the other easier, and along the south coast, vid 
Kurion, Amathus, and Kition, about three days.* 
Neither of these was a Roman military road, but 
both followed well-worn native tracks. 

Jews appear to have settled in C. in large numbers 
under the Ptolemaic regime, and probably more 
were attracted thither under the early Empire by 
the fact that Herod the Great farmed the Cypriote 
copper mines (Jos. Ant. xvi. iv. 5, cf. xix. 26, 28). 
'they seem to have had more than one synagogue 
in Salamis (Ac 13 ft ). 

The dispersion after the death of Stephen carried 
Christians as far as Cyprus (Ac ll 19 ), and shortly 
afterwards Cypriotes were preaching in Antioch 
(Ac ll 20 ). Oi Cypriote Christians, two are known 
by name: Mnason, ‘an original convert’ {apxaios 
paOiyrl)*, Ac 21 lt: ), and Joseph the Levite, surnamed 
Barnabas, the friend and companion of St. Paul 
(Ac 4 30 ). 

In A.D. 117 the Jews of C. revolted, massacred 
240,000 pagans, and destroyed a large part of 
Salamis. Hadrian, afterwards emperor, suppressed 
the disorder, and expelled all Jews from Cyprus 
(Milman, iii. Ill, 112). 

The Christian Church of C. w as divided into thir¬ 
teen bishoprics; in the 4th cent., in consequence 
of the supposed discovery at Salamis (wh. see) 
of St. Matthew ’s Gospel in the tomb of Barnabas, it 
was made autonomous, and the Patriarch has ever 
since enjoyed the right to sign his name in red ink. 
The Council of C. in 401 w r as summoned, on the 
suggestion of Theophilus of Alexandria, to pro¬ 
hibit the reading of the works of Origen. 

The w ord ‘ Cyprus ’ does not occur in OT, but the 
island and the town Kition are frequently alluded 
to as ‘ Kittiin,’ which is identified with Cyprus by 
Jos. {Ant. I. vi. 1), Xidiya . . . Kibrpos cub -77 vdy 
KaXtirat (cf. Epiph. Jlcer. xxx. 25). See Kittim. 

Literature.— (A) Miscellaneous : Cobhatn, An Attempt at a 
Bibliography of Cyprus, iS'icosia (3rd ed.), 1 894 (exhaustive); 
Kritfel, Kypros , Berlin, 1841, 3 vols. ; Unger u. Kotsehy, Dielnsel 
Cypern, Vienna, 1806-66; Ohcrhummer, Aus Cypern , Berlin, 
1890-92, Stud ten zur alten Geographic von Cypern , Munich, 1891; 
A. Sakellarios, Ti Athens, 1890-91, 2 vols. (fl) 

Antiquities : Perrot and Ghipiez, llist. de VArt dans VAntiquiti 
(voL iii. J’turuiria and Cyprus ), Paris, 1886 (E.T. London, 1886); 
Ohnefalsch-Itichter, Kypros, Berlin, 1892, 4to, 2 vols. (many 
dates); and the papers of de Mas I.atrie, L. Boss, It. II. Lang. 
t. P. and A. P. di Cesnola, andG. ColonnaOoccaldi; cf. historical 
sketch in Ilcu/.ey, Les Figurines de Terre Cuite du Louvre, 
Paris, 1891; My res and O.-itichter, Cyprus Museum Catalogue , 
Oxford, 1897. J. L. MYRES. 

CYRENE {Kvpy)v7]), the chief city in Libya in N. 
Africa, about half-way between Carthage and 

* The Peutinger Table gives («) Paphos— xi—Palrophato 
(Palwpaphos) — xxii—- Ourio — xvi - Amathus — xxiiii — Cit-o — 
lxxiiiJ — Salamina : (xevi in all). (/3) Paphos—xxiii—Solon— 
xxix-~Taniiso—xxiiii —Thremitus — xviii—Uito — [xxiii]— 8 ala- 
mina : (cxvi in all). 
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Alexandria, was the capital of a small province 
corresponding to (.lie modern Tripoli. Although 
in Africa, it was a Greek city, dating from n.c. 031. 
It was famous for its beauty of situation, its 
commerce, and its culture. Alexander the Great 
granted the rights of citizenship in it to Jews 
on equal terms with Greeks, and it became an 
important centre of the Jews of the Dispersion, the 
fourth of the population being Jewish according 
to Josephus. In the reign of Manasseh, Psam- 
mitichus, king of Egypt, carried oil many Jews 
and settled them in the parts of Libya about C., 
while one of the Ptolemies transported 100,000 
Jews to Pentapolis in the same district. Like 
other communities of the Hel. Jews, the Cyrenians 
had a synagogue of their own in Jerus., and seem 
to have been more Jewish than the Jews them¬ 
selves (Ac 6 tf ). There were Cyrenians among the 
first preachers of the gospel, and they were associ¬ 
ated with the great forward movement of preach¬ 
ing it for the first time to the Gentiles (Ac 11 1U ‘ 21 ). 

Lucius of C. (Ac 13 1 ) is said by tradition to have 
been the first bishop of his native district. Tradi¬ 
tion also connects St. Mark with the first estab¬ 
lishment of Christianity in this part of Africa. 
An interesting speculation gathers round the name 
of Simon of C. (Mt 27 82 ). He is referred to as the 
father of Alexander and Rufus, evidently well 
known to Mark’s readers (Mk 15 21 ); while St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the Romans refers to one Rufus as 
holding an honourable position among the brethren 
there, ‘Salute Rufus, chosen in the ford, and his 
mother and mine ’ (Ro 16 13 ). From this it has been 
conjectured that w r hilo St. Paul was studying at 
Jerus. he enjoyed the motherly care of Simon’s wife. 

After Alexander’s death, the district of which 
C. was capital became a dependency of Egypt. 
Under tho Rom. rule it was called Cyrenaica, and 
was politically connected with Crete. In the 4th 
cent, the city was destroyed by the Saracens, and 
is now desolate. 

Cyrenian (Kupdates)..Tw-o Cyrenians are men¬ 

tioned in Scripture: Simon who bore our Lord’s cross 
(Mt 27 32 ), and Lucius a Christian teacher (Ac 13 l ). 

W. Mum. 

CYRENIUS. —See Quirinius. 

CYRUS (Bhha, KCpoi ).—The name of Cyrus is 
written Kuras in Rah. cuneiform, Kurush in Old 
Persian. Ctosias stated on the authority of Pary- 
satis, tho wife of the Persian king Oehus, that 
her younger son was named Cyrus from the sun, 
as ‘the Persians call tho sun KOpos’ ( Epit . Phot. 
80; Plut. Artax. 1). In Zend, however, the ‘sun’ 
is hware , which could not take the form K Opos in 
Old Persian, though in modern Persian it is fchur, 
and in certain Aram, dialects of the Pamir it is 
khir and kher. According to Strabo (xv. 3), the 
original name of Cyrus was Agradates, his later 
name being adopted from that of tho river Cyrus. 
Rut this is contrary to the fact that his grand¬ 
father’s name was also Cyrus. 

The classical w r riters have given contradictory 
accounts of his birth and rise to power. Herodotus 
(i. 95) says that he know of three accounts different 
from the one he himself adopted, which was that 
CyruB was tho son of a Persian nobleman named 
Cambyses and Mandand, a daughter of the Median 
king Astyages, who had caused her to marry 
beneath her station in consequence of a dream 
which the magi interpreted as predicting danger to 
himself from her son. A second dream induced 
him to order his relative Harpagus to kill the child. 
Harpagus gave it to the herdsman Mithridates to 
expose, but he and his wife Spako brought it up as 
their own. Subsequently Cyrus was recognized by 
Astyages, who, in consequence of the advice of the 
magi, sent him back to his parents, but punished 


Harpagus by giving him the mutilated limbs of hia 
own son to cat. Harpagus therefore persuaded 
Cyrus to lead the Persians into revolt; alter which 
the infatuated Astyages appointed him the general 
of the Median army. The result was an easy 
victory on tho part of Cyrus; Astyages, however, 
impaled the magi Avho had advised him to let his 
adversary go, raised another army, and himself led 
it into the field. Rut he was defeated and captured, 
though his life was spared, and Cyrus became king 
of Media as avoII as of Persia. 

Xenophon, in the romance of the Cyropmiia , 
gives a wholly different account. lie makes 
Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, king of Persia. 
Cyrus is educated first in Persia and^then by his 
grandfather Astyages ; and when the latter is suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Cyaxares, Cyrus acts as his 
general, subduing the Lydians, Jlabylonians, and 
other nations, and finally succeeding him in tho 
natural course of things. His first victory over the 
Rabylonians was when he was sixteen years old, 
when Evil-Merodach wantonly invaded Media; the 
second when he was forty, when Neriglissar, the ally 
of Croesus of Lydia, attacked Cyaxares. His final 
conquest of Babylonia took place before the death 
of the king of Media. 

Nicolaus of Damascus (vii. fr. 60) asserts that 
Cyrus was the son of a Mardian bandit named 
Atradates, whose wife Argoste tended goats. He 
began his career as a servant in the ‘palace of 
Astyages. Here lie was adopted by Artembares, 
tho cupbearer, and recommended to Astyages, 
who raised him to power and wealth. Cyrus now 
made his father Atradates satrap of Persia, and 
urged by a * Chaldiean ’ began to plot against 
Astyages, with the help of (Ebares a Persian. 
Eventually, after obtaining leave to visit Persia, 
where everything had been prepared for a revolt, 
he defeated at llyrba tho troops which had been 
sent against him. In a battle before Pasargadre, 
however, he and his general (Ebares were driven 
within the walls, and his father was captured and 
soon afterwards died. The Persians now lied to the 
precipitous mountain-peak where Cyrus had been 
reared, and there, excited by the taunts of their 
wives, they utterly overthrew their Median assail¬ 
ants and destroyed tho kingdom of Astyages. 

Ctosias calls Astyages Astyigas, and states that 
after his defeat by Cyrus he lied to Ecbatana, where 
ho was concealed in the palace by his daughter 
Amytis and her husband Spitamas, whom Cyrus 
ordered to bo tortured, along with their children 
Spitakes and Megahernes, to make them confess 
where he was. Astyages was put into fetters by 
(Ebares, but released by (Vrus, who married Amytis 
after putting her husband to death. 

All these versions havo been shown to be unliis- 
torical by contemporaneous cuneiform inscriptions. 
The most important of these are—(1) a cylinder 
inscription of Nabonidus, the last king of the Rab. 
empire, from Abu llabba (Sippara); (2) an annal¬ 
istic tablet written shortly after the conquest of 
Babylonia by Cyrus; (3) a proclamation of Cyrus of 
the same date. 

The inscription of Nabonidus was composed soon 
after the conquest of Astyages by Cyrus in li.C. 549. 
Nabonidus calls Astyages (fstuvigu) king of the 
Manda or ‘Nomads,’ whom the Assyr. texts identify 
with the Gimirrfl, or Cimmerians. He states that 
the temple of the moon-god at Uarran had been 
destroyed by the Manda, but that Merodach had 
ordered him in a dream to restore it, assuring him 
that within three years ‘ Cyrus the king of Anzan, 
their little servant, with his small army, shall 
overthrow the widespread people of the Manda; 
Istuvigu, tho king ot tho people of the Manda, he 
shall capture, and bring him a prisoner to his own 
country.’ 
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Tho annalistic tablet, which, when complete, 
began with the brat year of tho reign of Nabonidus, 
tells us that in tho seventh year of the latter’s 
reign (B.C. 549) A sty ages had marched against 
‘ Cyrus, king of Ansan,’ but that his army revolted 
against him and delivered him to Cyrus, who then 
marched to Ecbatana, captured it, and carried its 
spoil to Ansan. Three years later (B.C. 546), Cyrus 
bears for the first time the title of ‘ king of Persia,’ 
so that he must have gained possession of Persia 
between B.C. 549 and 540. In tho latter year he 
crossed the Tigris below Arbola and conquered 
northern Mesopotamia as well as Armenia. 

In n.c. 558, aided by a revolt in southern Baby¬ 
lonia, he attacked Nabonidus from the north. A 
battle was fought at Opis, which resulted in the 
defeat of the Bab. army ; and a few days later, on 
the 14th of Tamnniz (June), ‘Sippara was taken 
without lighting.’ Nabonidus fled and concealed 
himself in Babylon, followed by Cobryas, the 
governor of Kurdistan, with the army of Cyrus. 
On the 16th, Cobryas entered Babylon without 
resistance, and Nabonidus was captured. The 
daily services went on as usual in tho temples of 
the city, and the contract-tablets show that there 
was no disturbance of trade. On the 3rd of 
Marcheshvan (October), Cyrus came to Babylon, and 
henceforth bore tho title of ‘king of Babylonia.’ 
‘ Peace to the city did Cyrus establish ; peace to 
all the province of Babylon did Cobryas his 
governor proclaim. Covernors in Babylon ho 
appointed/ On the 11th of the month the wife* 
of Nabonidus died, and for six days there was 
mourning for her. On the 4th of Nisan, Camhyses 
conducted her funeral in tho temple of Nebo. 
After this, offerings to ten times the usual amount 
were made to the Bab. deities. 

The proclamation of Cyrus justifies his seizure of 
tho Bab. crown, and declares that he had been 
called to it by Bcl-Merodach, who was angry with 
Nabonidus. lie describes himself as ‘ king of the 
city of Ansan,’ the son of Camhyses, king of Ansan, 
giandson of Cyrus, king of Ansan, and great-grand¬ 
son of Teisnes, king of Ansan, and says that he 
had restored to their homes the exiles who w'ero in 
Babylonia as well as their gods. He concludes by 
raying that the deities he has thus restored may 
aify intercede for him before Bel-Merodach and 
Nebo, whose ‘worshipper’ Cyrus professes himself 
to be. 

It is clear that the Creek writers have con 
founded tho Manda or nomad Seyths and Cim¬ 
merians with the MadA or Medes. Cyrus, moreover, 
like his ancestors, was not king of Persia, but of 
Ansan or Anzan, one of the most important divi¬ 
sions of Klam, which is stated in a cuneiform 
tablet to be the equivalent of Elam, and of which 
the native kings of Susa called themselves rulers. 
Toispes, tho son of the Persian Achmrnenes, seems 
to have conquered it at tho time of the fall of the 
Assyr. empire. The fact explains is 2P, as well 
as tne use of Susian as one of the three official 
languages of the Persian empiro. At Behistun, 
Darius states that eight of his ancestors had been 
kings ‘ in a double line.’ As Teispes was the father 
of his great-grandfather Ariaranmes, we should 
have exactly the eight kings, if we suppose that 
while the line of Cyrus was ruling in Anzan, that of 
Darius was reigning in Persia. 

Another fact which is due to the cuneiform 
texts is, that the account of the siege of Babylon 
by Cyrus, given by Herodotus, is a fiction, derived 
probably from one of the sieges of the city by 
* Or, according to tho reading of Pinches, the son. 


Darius Hystaspis. The date of the conquest of 
Astyages is also fixed. The conquest of Croesus 
and the Lydian empire probably took place before 
that of Babylon, as ’well as the reduction of the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor by the Modes, Mazares 
and Harpagus. 

Before his death the empire of Cyrus extended 
from tho Mediterranean to Bactria, and was thus 
larger than that of the Assyrians. Different stories 
are told of his death. Herodotus, who knew of more 
than one, says that he was slain when invading 
the Massagetie. According to Ctesias, he haa 
invaded tho Derbikes, and after gaining a victory 
over them by stratagem, and capturing the son of 
their queen, Tomyris, was killed in a second 
engagement in which his troops were defeated. 
Diodorus asserts that he was taken prisoner by 
Tomyris, who crucified him; while Xenophon 
makes him die peacefully, and be buried at Pasar- 
gada, seven years after the death of Cyaxares. 

Tho Bab. contract-tablets, on the contrary, prove 
that he reigned nine years over Babylon ami ‘ the 
empire,’ dying in July B.C. 529. A year before his 
death he had made his son, Camhyses, king of 
Babylon. According to Herodotus, Camhyses was 
the son of Cassandana, the daughter of I’harnaspOs. 
The supposed tomb of Cyrus at MurghAb can hardly 
belong to the great conqueror : it is difficult to 
reconcile its character and position with tho 
account given by Arrian (vi. 29), and the figure 
on a neighbouring column, above whose head is 
the inscription, ‘ i am Cyrus, the king, the Akh.ne- 
memail/ is that of a winged demi god who wears 
an Egyptian head-dress. It can hardly, therefore, 
have been sculptured before the conquest of Egypt 
by Camhyses. Tho most probable view is that it 
represents Cyrus the younger. 

The proclamation or Cyrus shows that he was not 
a Zoroastrian like Darius and Xerxes, hut that as 
he claimed to be the successor of the Bab. kings, 
so also he acknowledged the supremacy of Bel- 
Merodach tho supreme Babylonian god. Hence the 
restoration of the Jewish exiles was not duo to 
any sympathy with monotheism, hut was part of 
a general policy. Experience had taught him the 
danger of allowing a disaffected population to exist 
in a country which might be invaded by an enemy; 
his own conquest of Babylonia had been assisted 
by the revolt of a part of its population; and he 
therefore reversed the policy of deportation and 
denationalization which nad ljeen attempted by the 
A ssyr. and Bab. kings. The exiles and the images of 
their gods were sent back to their old homes ; only 
in the case of the Jews, who had no images, it was 
the sacred vessels of the temple which were restored 
(Ezr I 7 * 11 ). See IiP, New Series, v. pp. 143 If. 

Litbratl/uk. — Herodotus i. 05, 103-130, 177 -214 ; Xen. Cyrop. ; 
Ctesias, Fersika, ed. Gilmore, vii.-xl.; Nicolaus Damascenus, 
frg. 06-03 (Muller’s Fragm. iii. pp. 400 ff.); Diodorus Siculus, 
xxxi. 10, Exc. pp. 230 f.; HP new ser. v. pp. 143-175 (where 
references are given to tho various editions of the cuneiform 
texts); Clinton, Fasti Hellenic!, 1. ii. ; Rawlinson, Ancient 
Monarchies , iv. ch. vii.; Duncker, Hist, of Antiquity , Eng. ed. 
v.; Biidinger in the Sitzungsberichte of the Academy of Vienna, 
xcvii. 711 (1880); Hal6vy in Rev. des Etudes Juivcs i. (1880); 
Floigl, Cyrus and J/erodot (1881); Bauer, Die Kyrossage uiui 
Venvandtes (1882); Keiper, Die nruentdeckten Inschrxften iiber 
Cyrits (1882); Sayce, Le Must on (1882), pp. 548, 590, Herodotus 
i.-iii. pp. 880 f., 438 ff.; Evers, Emporkommen der persischen 
Macht unter Kyros (1884); Justi, Gesch. der orient. Vbiker im 
Altertum, pp. 371 ff. (1884); Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Gesch. iv. 36 
(1886); Winckler, Unlersuch. zur altorient. Gesch. i. pp. 100-132 ; 
Sayce, HCM oh. xi. (1893); PniSek. Medien und das Hausdes 
Kyaxares (1890), Kambyses und die Ueberlieferung des Alter • 
thums( 1897); Tiele, ‘Cyrus deGrooteendegodsdienBtvan Babel,’ 
in Mtlamjes Charles de IJarlez (1896). The latest ed. of Cyrus* 
Annalistic Tablet is by Hager in Delitzsch and llaupt’s Beitrdne 
zur Assyr . ii. (1801), 216 ff. A. H. SAYCB. 
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D.—In critical notes on the text of the Gospels 
and Acts this symbol is used to indicate the readings 
of Codex Bezce, a Graco-Latin MS of the 6th cent, 
preserved in the Cambridge University Library. 
The text, both Greek and Latin, is written sticho- 
metrically, i.e. in lines of unequal length, divided 
according to the sense—the Greek on the left, the 
Latin on the right hand page of each opening. 

The Gospels are arranged in the order, Mt, Jn, 
Lk, Mk—an order found also in many old Latin 
MSS, the Gothic version, and in Const. Apost. ii. 57. 

Between Mk and Ac there is a gap which, 
according to the original numbering of the quires, 
must have contained 67 leaves (8 quires and 3 
leaves). It closes with a fragment of a Latin 
version of 3 Jn 11 ' 18 . Clearly, therefore, the Epp. 
of Jn occupied part of the vacant space (14 or 15 
leaves). What else the missing leaves contained 
it is impossible to say. The other Catholic Epistles, 
if they wero all present, would require about 36 
leaves. This would leave 16 leaves (=2 quires) 
unaccounted for ; and it is possible, though not 
verv likely, that, as Scrivener suggests, the scribe 
had made a mistake of 2 in numbering his quires 
at this point in the MS. 

About 37 leaves are missing in other parts of the 
MS, and 12 are more or less mutilated. It is also 
mutilated at the end. The following passages are 
in consequence wanting in the Greek Text—Mt 
p -20 [ 3 7-i3] (P- 9 2 27 2 ' 13 , Jn l lfl -3 2fl [18 14 -20 12 ], [Mk 
16 16 ' 20 ], Ac 8 29 -10 14 21 18 " 18 22 10 ' 20 22 s9 end. The gaps 
in the Latin are Mt l 1-11 6 8 -8 27 26 ft8 -27 1 , Jn U-3 18 
[18 3 -20 l ], [Mk 16 8 * 20 ]. The passages in square 
brackets have been supplied by a 9th cent. hand. 

The MS was written in all probability in Gaul, 
and Ken del Harris has given good reason for 
believing that it did not travel far from its birth¬ 
place for the first 1000 years of its existence. 
During this period it was corrected at various 
times by eight or nine different hands. 

Its modern history begins with the Council of 
Trent, whither apparently it was taken in 1546 by 
the Bishop of Clermont in Auvergne. Stephens, in 
his 1550 edition, published readings from it derived 
from collations made for him by his friends in 
Italy—perhaps during this visit to the Council. 
When Beza presented the MS to the University of 
Cambridge in 1581, he stated that it had been 
taken from the Abbey of St. Irenmus in Lyons at 
the sack of that city in 1562. It is for the most 
part the only witness among Greek MSS to a type 
of text which we know from the evidence of 

f >atristie quotations and the earliest versions to 
lavo been widely current as early as the 2nd cent. 
It has in consequence, especially in recent years, 
received a great deal of attention, notably in a 
most ingenious work by J. Kendel Harris, A Study 
of Codex Bczce (‘Texts and Studies’), 1891, and 
in two careful but not altogether convincing 
volumes, The Old Syriac Element in Codex Beztr ., 
1893, and The Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels , by 
F. H. Chase, 1895. The problems raised by these 
writers will require fuller treatment in connexion 
with the whole subject of the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament. 

An excellent edition of the MS, including a com¬ 
plete transcription of the text and a full introduc¬ 
tion, was published by Scrivener in 1864, and this 
year (1897) the University of Cambridge has 
undertaken to bring out an edition in photographic 
facsimile. 


D a . —In the Epistles of St. Paul the same symbol 
■—written more properly I) 2 to avoid confusion—is 
used to denote the readings of the MS in the 
National Library at Paris, the Codex Claro - 
montanus. This is also a Grmco-Latin MS of the 
6th cent, written stichomelrically. It seems clear 
that it was the work of a Greek scribe, and that it 
remained for some time in scholarly Greek hands; 
but there seems no decisive evidence to iix either 
the place where it was written or its first home. 
The remarkable list of the canonical books of OT 
and NT inserted between Philemon and llebrows 
—known as the Claroinontano stichometry—points 
on the whole to a Western origin,—Carthage, 
Koine, or Gaul. The Latin version is of great 
importance throughout. In Hebrews it is the 
main representative of the old Latin version of the 
epistle. 

It contains all the Pauline epistles virtually com¬ 
plete—including Hebrews. I t has been most care 
fully collated both by Tischendorf and Tregelles, 
and sumptuously edited by Tischendorf, 1852. 

J. O. F. Murray. 

D. —The symbol ordinarily used in criticism of 
Hex. to signify the work of the Deutoronomist; 
often so as to include also his school, although 
this creates confusion, which may be avoided by 
using for this sense I) 2 , L) 8 , and similar symbols. 
See Hkxateuch. F. II. Woods. 

DABBESHETH (n^;n), Jos 19 11 .—A place on the 
borders of Zebulun. The line is difficult to follow, 
but the extreme limits on N. and S. seem to be 
defined by the names Dabbesheth and Jokncam. 
In this case the ruin Dabsheh, on the hills E. of 
Acco, may be intended, the only place where this 
name (moaning * hump,’ cf. Is 30“) occurs. See 
SWP , vol. i. sheet iii. C. K. Condek. 

DABERATH (mpp), Jos 19 12 2l 28 , 1 Ch 6 72 . -A 
city of Zebulun given to the Levites, noticed as 
the extreme point on the S.E. border; now the 
village Deburieh at the foot of Tabor on the W. 
In the record of the conouests of Ramses II. 
(Brugseh, Hist. ii. p. 64) we learn that, about 1325 
13.C., he attacked places in the Amorite country, 
named Dapur, Shalama(Shunom),Maroma(Meirfin), 
Ain Anamim, Kalopu (perhaps Shalabfin), and 
Beitlia Antha (Beth Anath); and of those places 
Shunem was in Lower Galilee, and Beth Anath 
and Meirfin in Upper Galilee. Dapur is thought 
to be Tabor or Daoerath, and is represented as a 
walled town. But in Egyptian the letters L and 
R are not distinguished, and the name may have 
been Dapul. In the latter case Dibl in Upper 
Galilee would bo the site. See Diulah. The 
site of Daberath on Tabor was known in the 4th 
cent. A.D. ( Onomasticon , s.v. Dabira), but wrongly 
identified with Debir. See SWF vol. i. sheet vi. 

C. R. Conder. 

DABRIA.—One of the five scribes who wrote to 
the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14 24 ). 

DACUBI (A AaKovpl, B om., AVDacobl) = Akkub, 
Ezr 2^, Neh 7 48 . 

DAGGER (Jg 3 18 AV, ‘sword’ RV, Heb. an* 
herebh). — The Heb. word means in most cases 
a short weapon used for stabbing (cf. 2 S 20 8 - 10 ). 
The Arab ‘ khanjar,' still in use E. of Jordan, haa 
a curved blade, and inllicts by a downward stab 
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just Buch a honihlo wound as is described in 
2 S 20 10 . See Sword. W. E. Barnes. 

DAQON (}’U7, Aayu>y). —The principal deity of the 
Philistines, whose worship, however, seems to have 
extended beyond the Phil, country, as is proved 
by the geographical name Beth-dagon (whicn see), 
and perhaps by the later name Dagon (Jos. Ant. 
XIII. viii. 1; Wars , I. ii. 3). 

It has commonly been held by scholars that the 
name is a diminutive, and so a term of endearment, 
from dag , which signifies lisli, and hence that D. 
was worshipped under the form of a fish. He has 
been generally identified with a Bab. god who is 
represented on seals and elsewhere as having in 
part that form. And though there is nothing in 
the biblical account to confirm this view, there is 
also nothing to contradict it. 1). had face and 
hands, and, according to the Sept., feet also (1 S 
6 4 ); but this is not inconsistent with his having in 
part the shape of a fish. The pictures of the Bab. 
lish-god show face and hands, and in some instances 
feet. Indeed, one is strongly tempted to find in 
the phrase ‘only D. remained,’ the meaning ‘only 
little fish remained,’ the point being that, after the 
head and hands of D. were cut off, nothing was left 
of him save the fish-shaped part. Nevertheless, 
Sayce and others now insist that T). was not a fish- 
god, and that the resemblance of name is a mere 
coincidence. The Bab. fish-god was Ea, the patron 
god of the city of Eridu, the god of the ocean, of 
water, of wisdom. In soino sense Ea was god of 
the sea, Anu of tho sky, and Bel (Baal) of the 
earth and tho under-worm. Bel is closely associated 
with Anu, but not with Ea. And D. appears in 
the inscriptions as ono of the names or one of the 
forms of Bel. 

The name and worship of D. were upon either 
theory imported into Pal. from Babylonia. Tho 
narno is held to have been originally Sumerian, 
but a Semitic derivation was found tor it in con¬ 
nexion witli its use to designate the god of agri¬ 
culture. D. was identified with dagan, the Ilcb. 
word for corn, when corn is thought of as an 
agricultural product. 

Presumably, D. was worshipped in Phoenicia as 
well as in Philistia. There is a Phcen. cylindrical 
seal of crystal now in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, on which, according to Sayce, the name 
Baal-dagon is written in Phcen. letters, with an 
ear of corn engraved near it, and other symbols, 
such as the winged solar disc, a gazelle, and 
several stars, but no figure of a fish. Eusebius 
(Fnrp. Evang. i. C) quotes Philo Byblius of tho 
2nd cent. a.d. as citing the ancient Phcen. legends 
that go under the name of Sanchoniathon, to the 
effect that Ouranos (Anu) married his sister the 
earth, ‘and by her had four sons, Ilus (El), who is 
called Kronos, and Betylus, and D., which signifies 
“corn,” and Atlas.' ‘ D., after he had discovered 
bread-corn and tho plough, was called Zeus 
Arotrios.’ 

The Phcen. Pagon, then, like the Bab., is properly 
‘Zeus of the plough.’ With this agree all the 
notices found in OT in regard to the Phil. Dagon. 
Ho had temples in Gaza and Ashdod (Jg 16 23 , 1 S 
6 1 * 3 ), and presumably in the other Phil, cities. 
His worship among the Philistines was national, 
and not merely local (1 Ch 10 10 , 1 S 5 8 -6 18 ). His 
worship did not exclude that of other Baals (2 K 
l 2,8 ). The Philistines regarded him as giving 
them victory over their enemies, rejoicing before 
him when Samson was in their power, and placing 
Saul’s head in his temple (Jg Hr 3 , 1 Ch 10 10 ). But 
he was eminently the god of agriculture; they 
acknowledged J"’s victoiy over him through the 
mice that marred their fields, and offered golden 
mice in token of the acknowledgment (1 S 6 4, a ). 


Apparently, the worship of I). among the Philis¬ 
tines was conducted with a highly developed and 
technical ritual. We may infer this from the 
elaborate diseussions and arrangements for return¬ 
ing tho ark, as described in 1 8 5. 6, the golden 
mice and golden tumours as a guilt-offering, the 
new cart, the new milch kine with their calves 
shut up at home. The worship of D. at Gaza con¬ 
tinued to a late period. During the Maccabaean 
wars Jonathan destroyed tho temple of D. there 
(1 Mae 10 83 * 84 ll 4 ; Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 4, 5). 

Literature.- Sayce, IICM 325 327 ; Sayce in SS Times, May 
27, 1893; Smith, HQHL 104 ; Moore, Judges, 358 f.; Wellh. and 
Driver on ISO-*; Oxf. Ilcb. Lex. s.o. W. J. BEECHER. 

DAISAN (B Aancrdv, A Aeo--), 1 Es 5 31 . — Called 
Rezin, Ezr 2 48 , Nell 7°°. The form in 1 Es is due 
to confusion of n and i. 

DALAN (A Aa\dv, B ’A <rdy, AV Ladan), I Ea fi 87 
= Delaiaii, Ezr 2 60 . 

DALE.—See King’s Dade. 

DALETH (1).—Fourth letter of Heb. alphabet, 
and as such used in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 4th part, each verse of which begins with this 
letter. 

DALLY.—Only Wis 12 2fl ‘ correction, wherein he 
dallied with them.’ By a bold anthropomorphism 
God is described as only sporting with the 
Egyptians in tho lighter plagues that fell on them. 
The Gr. is Traiyvlots iTTiTLiiIjaecos, lit. ‘ play games of 
correction’; Vulg. ludibriiset incrcpationibus, Cov. 
‘ scornes and rebukes,’ Geneva ‘ scornful rebukes,’ 
ItV ‘ a mocking correction as of children.’ ‘ Dally ’ 
has now chiefly the sense of ‘ delay,’which easily 
arose from the older sense of ‘ sport,’ as in Milton, 
Of Reformation (Proso Works, ii. 410), ‘ Let us not 
dally with God when ho offers us a full blessing’ ; 
ami Bunyan, Heavenly Footman (Clar. Press ed. 
p. 270), ‘ it is not good dallying with things of so 
great concernment, as the Salvation or Damnation 
of thy Soul.’ J. Hastings. 

DALMANUTHA (AaKyuvovOd) is mentioned only 
in Mk 8 10 . The corresponding statement of Mt 
(15 89 RV) gives Magadan. In Tatian, Diatcssaron 
(Hill’s ed. ]>. 134), it is Magheda. Rendel Harris 
(Study of Codex Bczce , p. 178) suggests that Dab 
manutha may be simply a corruption from the 
Syriac ; but see Chase, Bezan Text of the Acts , p. 
145 n a . On tho variants in Mk see Chase, Syro- 
Latin Text of the Gospels , p. 97 f. The common 
reading Magdala is probably a substitution of a 
better for a less known place. Ewald suggested 
that Magadan stands here for Megidon — Megiddo ; 
but Eusebius says this Magadan was near Gerasa. 
Thomson places Dalinanutha at EcbDeleinlyeh, one 
mile N. of the Jarmfik, at the S.E. corner of the 
Sea of Galilee. As the scene of tho second Feeding 
of the Multitude is uncertain, and as there is 
nothing said to indicate in what direction tho 
boat into which our Lord went was steered, the 
site of Dalinanutha cannot be determined with 
certainty. Tristram suggests a site 1A mile from 
Migdel (Magdala), and Sir C. Wilson thinks it was 
not far from that. 

Literature,— Besides the works mentioned above, consult 
Kcim, Jesus of Nazara (Eng. Tr.), iv. 238 n.; Edersheim, Jesus 
the (1887), ii. 6711.: Andrews, Life of our Lord , ed. 

1892, p. 338 ; Herz and Nestle in Expos. Times, viii. 663, ix. 45,96. 

A. Henderson. 

DALMATIA (Aa\fxarta) in apostolic times was an 
ill-defined mountainous district on tho E. coast oI 
the Adriatic, stretching towards Macedonia. In 
its more exact use, the name, which is not known 
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to the earlier Greek writers, was used of the S. 
portion of the Rom. province Illyricuin, between 
the Drinus and the sea. In its more indefinite uso 
it was practically another name for Illyricum. 
St. Paul preached the gospel in the district, or, 
at any rate, in its neighbourhood (Ro 15 19 ), and 
during his last imprisonment in Rome it was 
visited by Titus (2 Ti 4 10 ). In our ignorance of the 
lace where the apostle was arrested, we cannot 
otennino either the exact time when Titus was 
sent to D. or the reason why be was sent; but it 
lias been conjectured that, having failed to find 
St. Paul at Nicopolis as he expected (Ti 3 12 ), he 
went on to Dalmatia. \V. MUIR. 

DALPHON (pD^j, Eat 9 7 ), the second son of 
Hainan, put to death by the Jews. In the LXX 
A e\(pu)V. 

DAMARIS ( Ad/xapis ). — The name of a woman 
who, with Dionysius the Areopagito and certain 
others, is mentioned as having been converted by 
St. Paul at Athens (Ac 17 34 ). Ramsay (St. Paul 
the Trav. p. 252) points out that it is not stated 
that she was of good birth (in contrast with 17 12 
and 13 r>0 ); that this arose from the fact that 
women of social position in Athens would cer¬ 
tainly not have tlic opportunity of hearing St. 
Paul ; and that her name suggests that she was a 
foreigner, perhaps ‘ one of the class of educated 
Hctairai.' This suggestion seems to go rather 
beyond the evidence. The name is said to be 
a corruption of Sdfj.a\is, a heifer, which is the 
reading of one Lat. MIS (ct mulier nomine Damalis , 
Flor.). Chrys. (ad loc.) suggests quite erroneously 
that she w as the w ife of Dionysius; this could 
not be the tr. of teal ywi] 6 v6/jl<xtl A. These words 
anil all mention of this woman are omitted by 
Codex Bezie. Ramsay (Church in Horn. Emp. 
p. 161) quotes this in proof of his assertion that 
the reviser to whom we owe the Western text was 
a Catholic who objected to the prominent posi¬ 
tion assigned to w omen in the Acts; 4 this was, 
firstly, pagan rather than Christian ; and, secondly, 
heretical rather than Catholic.’ (See also 17 ia and 
the variation there.) A. C. Headlam. 

DAMASCUS (plpcn, Aa/xa<r/c6y). 

This city is the contemporary of all history. Its origin is 
lost in antiquity. Jos. (Ant. l. vi. 4) says it was founded by 
Uz, grandson of Shorn. It is first mentioned in connexion with 
Abraham’s pursuit of the defeated Chedorlaomer (On 14a). 
Then (On 1.V-) his servant is called Dammesek Elio/.er, where 
both the Chaldee and the Syr. have ‘Eliezer the Damascene.’ 
It occurs in 2 IS as Cf]N, Aram Dammesek, which suggests 
comparison with the modern Arabic name, Dimashk etth-Shdm, 
As it was the capital of Aram, so it is the chief city of esh-Shdm, 
the modern Syria. Eah‘Shdn%=** the left,’ i.e. the country on 
the left; as el-Yemen, Arabia Felix, is on the right of the 
Arabian looking northward. A Moslem tradition makes 
Eliezer the founder of the city, and Abraham king for some 
years before he went south to Palestine. So also Nicolaus of 
D., quoted by Jos. (Ant. i. vii. 2). lie mentions a village 
called 4 the Habitation of Abraham,’ which may be identical 
with el-Burzeh, 8 miles N. of the city, where there is a xvely 
sacred to the patriarch. 

i. History.— The history of D. really begins 
for us with its capture hy David. Coming to suc¬ 
cour Hadadezer, king of Zobah, the Damascenes 
were themselves overthrown. David smote of the 
Syrians 22,000 men, took and garrisoned the city, 
and 1 the Syrians became servants to David, and 
brought presents ’ (2 S 8 3 ’ 6 ). Nicolaus of Damascus 
says the battle was fought on the Euphrates. 
Rezon, son of Eliada, a follower of Hadadezer, 
escaped, gathered a company around him, possibly 
fugitives like himself, and obtained possession of 
Damascus. ‘ He was an adversary to Israel all the 
days of Solomon. * His ex perience on the Euphrates 
possibly led him to abhor Israel (I K ll 23 ' 2 ®). But 
toon again the sceptre passed to the family of 
vol. i .—35 


Hadad. Syria and Israel were in league against 
Judah. Hard pressed by the king of Israel, Asa 
bought the friendship of Benhauad with costly 
presents, and induced him to break with Baasha 
and invade his territory. A successful raid into 
the northern dominions of Israel called off Baasha 
and relieved Judah (l K 15 lfi * ,jU ). Bcnhadad seems 
to have followed up his advantage in the reign of 
Oinri. Retaining tho captured cities, he held the 
right to ‘make streets’ in the new capital, 
Samaria (1 K 20 34 ). ‘Streets’ may have meant 
quarters for a permanent embassy, or simply 
accommodation for Syrian merchants, who, like 
the Tyrians in Memphis, would congregate in one 
quarter. It was a concession to a power which 
could enforce it if necessary. Benbadad, son of 
this monarch, led a great expedition against 
Samaria. There were with him thirty-two subject 
kings, with horses and chariots. Conducting the 
siege with a contemptuous carelessness, born of a 
sense of absolute superiority, lie was surprised by 
a sudden attack, and his army routed, he himself 
escaping with difficulty on horseback. Meeting 
Israel again at Aphek, he was defeated and liis 
army destroyed. Taken by Ahab, his freedom 
was granted on most humiliating terms (1 K 20). 
In about three years’ time we find them again at 
war, fighting for possession of Ramoth-gilead ; and 
there Ahab was slain (1 Iv 22). From D. came 
Naaman, to be healed of leprosy (2 K 5). Again 
the Syrians invaded Israel, and a company sent to 
arrest Elisha at Dothan was led by him, blinded, 
into Samaria (2 K 0 8 ' 23 ). Unaffected by their 
chivalrous treatment, we find Benbadad directly 
again besieging Samaria. The city was reduced 
to the most appalling straits by famine, when, by 
a miraculous discomfiture of the Syrians, it was 
delivered, and plentiful supplies provided (2 K 6 24 - 
7"°). From the cuneiform inscriptions we learn that 
the Assyrians also harassed Bcnhadad, and were 
too strong for him and his allies. His reputation 
suffered heavily from these disasters, making it 
easier for a strong mail to usurp his place. Falling 
sick, he sent a messenger laden with gifts to con¬ 
sult Elisha. To this man, Hazael, the prophet 
promised the kingdom. On his return he secured 
the swift fulfilment of the promise by the murder 
of his master (2 K 8 15 ). In his encounters with 
tho great Assyr. power, the new king wn.« not more 
fortunate than his predecessor; but elsewhere 
success waited upon his standards. Jchoram of 
Israel and Ah&ziah of Judah attacked Ramoth- 
gilead. Hazael repulsed them, the former being 
seriously wounded (2 K 8 28,2y ). He then laid 
waste tiie whole country east of the Jordan (2 K 
1032.33) He captured Gath (ib. 12 J7 ), and threat¬ 
ened Jerusalem. Jehoash purchased immunity 
from attack, stripping the temple and the palace 
of all valuables lor this purpose (ib. 12 18 ). Hazael 
also prevailed against Israel, and superiority was 
maintained by his son Bcnhadad (ib. 13 3 ). Ulti¬ 
mately Jehoash, son of Jehoabaz, asserted his 
independence, and recovered the cities Hazael had 
taken (ib. 13 20 ). Jeroboam II., son of Jehoash, 
the great warrior-king of the northern monarchy, 
extended tho borders of Israel, recovering D. 
and Hamath, probably making their kings tribu¬ 
tary to Israel (ib. 14 28 ). D. and Samaria next 
appear in league against Jerusalem (2 K 15 87 16®). 
Rezin of D. reconquered Elath, driving out ‘the 
Jews.’ Meantime the Assyrians, under Tiglath- 
pileser III. , whose Bab. name was Pul or Pulu 
(2 K 15 19 ), were rapidly extending their sway, 
threatening the independence of D. and Samaria 
alike. To consolidate their power against Assyria, 
Rezin and Pekah sought to attach Judah to their 
cause by dethroning Ahaz, and setting up ‘ a king 
in the midst of it, the son of Tabeel ’ (Is 7°). The 
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attempt not only failed: it hastened the disaster 
they wished to avert. Ahaz appealed to Tiglath- 
pileser, who at once ‘ went un against D. and 
took it, and carried the people of it captive to 
Kir,’ ltezin himself being slain (2 K 1(F) ; and 
Assyr. colonists were placed in it (Jos. Ant. IX. xii. 3). 
This was the heaviest blow the city had yet re¬ 
ceived, and for a time she seems to have been 
crushed by it. To this period probably refer the 
prophecies of Isaiah and Arnos, ‘ The riches of 
L>. . . . shall be carried away before the king 
of Assyria ’ (Is 8 4 ), * Behold, I), is taken away from 
being a city, and it shall be a ruinous heap * (Is 17 1 ), 
‘ I will send a fire into the house of Hazael, and it 
shall devour the palaces of Benhndad . . . and 
the people of Syria shall go into captivity to Kir, 
saith the Lord’ (Am 1 4 *°; see also der 49 2J ' 1!7 ). 
Ahaz came to 1). to do homage to Tiglath- 
lileser. Here he saw the great altar, of which, at 
ns order, a duplicate was made by Urijah the 
ricst, and put in the temple to supplant the 
razen altar (2 K 10 1(M,i ). For t ho important issues 
of this act see YV. ll. Smith, (JTJC 2 205, 443, US 
359, 4(>() If. 

A city occupying the position of I). could not 
be permanently overwhelmed. During the Persian 
period she displayed afresh her perennial vigour, 
playing a distinguished part (Strabo, xvi. 2. 9). 
When Darius advanced against Alexander at 
Issus, he sent his harem and treasures to 1). 
for safety. After his defeat and inglorious flight, 
the city was treacherously surrendered to Alex¬ 
ander’s general, Parmenio (Arrian, Expcd. Al. 
ii. 11). During the Greek occupation 1). yielded 
to Antioch on the Orontes the rank of first city in 
Syria. In the course of the wars with Kgypt, D., 
with Palestine and Oudesyria, fell at times into 
the hands of the Ptolemies. On the division of 
Syria (k.cj. Ill) between Antiochus Grypus and 
Antioehus Cyzioenus, I). fell to the latter. 
Against this prince Ilyrcanus made a successful 
stand (Jos. Anl. XIII. x. 1-3). The next king 
was Demetrius Eucmrus, who, assisted by Ptolemy 
Eathyrus, established himself in I)., and divided 
the rule of Syria with his brother Philip {Ant. 
XIII. xiii, 4). Invited by discontented .lews, he 
marched against Alexander Janmcus, and defeated 
that prince near Shechem, returning immediately 
to war with Philip. The latter, assisted by Arabs 
and Parthians, was victorious. Demetrius was 
sent to Mithridates, king of Farthia, and remained 
with him till his death. A younger brother, 
Antiochus Dionysus, now seized the throne of 
Damascus, lie fell in an encounter with Aretas, 
king of Arabia; and this monarch, invited by the 
inhabitants, entered D. and assumed the reins of 
government. Against Ptolemy Menmeus, ‘who 
was such a bad neighbour to the city,’ Alexandra, 
widow of Jnnmeus, sent an expedition to D., 
under her son Aristobulus, which achieved nothing 
{Ant. xtit. xvi. 3). Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
obtained temporary possession. The Romans 
under Metellus took the city, and here, B.C. 04, 
Pomney received ambassadors from the neighbour¬ 
ing kings, who brought him presents; among 
others, a golden vine from Aristobulus, valued at 
600 talents. In B.C. 03 the whole of Syria became 
a Roman province; and, while the proconsul 
usually resided in Antioch, D. began to assume 
her old ascendency, llerod, while still a young 
man, escaping judgment from the Sanhedrin, came 
here to visit Sextus Ciesar, and was made by him 
general of the army of (\elesyria {Ant. XIV. ix. 6). 
Later, according to Jos. {HJ i. xxi. 11), he showed 
his magnanimity by adorning many cities, not 
only within but also beyond his own dominions. 
To D. he added the attractions of a gymnasium 
and a theatre. It was on the way to I), that the 


miraculous event occurred through which Saul 
of Tarsus was converted to Christianity ; and in 
this city he first testified for Christ (Ac Q 3 ' 37 ). It 
was then under the Arabian Aretas, and governed 
by an ethnarch, whose vigilance Paul escaped, being 
let down over the wall in a basket (2 Co ll 83 ). 
Hither the apostle returned, after his soiourn in 
Arabia (Gal l 1 *). It was reckoned to the Decapolis 
(Pliny, IIN v. 16). Josephus curiously remarks 
that Scythopolis was the greatest of these cities. 
After Herod’s time he says little of D.; but there 
must have been a strong Jewish colony there; 
at one time some 10,000 of these were slain by 
the populace (liJ ll. xx. 2). Under Trajan, D. 
attained the rank of a Roman provincial city. 
Since that time, although she has often changed 
hands, her career of prosperity has hardly been 
interrupted, save perhaps when bIio fell before the 
ferocious Tamerlane (1399). D. is still the chief city 
in Syria, with a population of not less than 150,000. 
Christians have always been fairly numerous 
in the city. Theodosius transformed the great 
temple into a Christian church. On the advent of 
Islam it was changed into a Moslem mosque. I). 
was originally subordinate to Antioch, which was 
the seat of the patriarch; but this official, still 
taking his title from Antioch, now resides in 
Damascus. The darkest blot on the history of the 
city is the massacre of some 6000 Christians in 
the summer of 1860. 

ii. Geograi’HV.—O ne of the most beautiful and 
fertile plains in the world is that which lies to the 
east of the Anti-Lebanon range, at an elevation of 
about 2200 ft. above sea-level. Great Hermon, 
Jebd esh-Sheikh , a vast snowy bank lilting all the 
horizon, forms the western boundary. A chain of 
hills, thrown oil* to eastward from Anti-Libanua, 
runs along the northern edge. Jebcl cl-Aswad and 
Jcbel Mdni shut it in on the south. Three marshy 
lakes mark the eastern frontier of fertility ; and 
away beyond them rises a range of low hills, 
which definitely cuts oil’ this district from the 
sandy wastes of the Arabian desert. These sur¬ 
rounding hills, all bare and forbidding, save in 
the deeper and shadier wadies, enclose within 
their rocky arms a broad expanse of rich waving 
green. 

This plain owes its fertility almost entirely to the 
river el-Barada, ‘the cool,’ which bursts through 
the limestone ramparts on the north, to fling itself 
in many a refreshing stream over its surface ; and 
to the waters of el-A'waj , ‘the crooked,’ which, 
coming down from the eastern slopes of Gt. lier- 
mon, flows through the southern meadows. Some¬ 
thing is also duo to the protection of the desert 
hills in the east, which in a measure bar the way 
against the drifting sand-storms from the wilder¬ 
ness. In the plain the natives distinguish five 
districts. The western portion, extending about 
two hours east of the gorge of the Barada , is 
divided by that river into the northern and southern 
tihautah . To the east is the Merj , also divided by 
the Barada into north and south ; while all lying 
between these districts and Jebcl el-Aswad ana 
t he valley of el-A'waj , is known as Wady el-A jam. 
Scattered over this tract are some 140 villages. A 
population of about 60,000 are engaged almost ex¬ 
clusively in agricultural pursuits. Clumps of 
olives, and many varieties of fruit trees pleasantly 
diversify the landscape, while between them, in 
season, far and wide, wave seas of golden grain. 
On the edge of the plain, east of el-Barada t just 
under Jebcl Kasidn, which rises some 1700 ft., lie 
the famous orchards, some 30 miles in circum¬ 
ference, which encircle with luxuriant foliage the 
ancient city of Damascus. From afar are seen the 
white roofs, domes, and minarets, in striking relief 
against the gTeen. The scene of rich beauty here 
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presented, with the shade of fruitful trees, and on 
every hand the music of running water, has ever 
inspired the Arab with admiration; and when he 
dreamed of Paradise—‘the garden’ par excellence — 
his imagery was drawn from the gardens and streams 
of Damascus. Nor need we wonder if, coming 
from the dreary monotony of the burning desert, 
the Bedawi, fascinated by its delights, thinks 
himself in the midst of an earthly Paradise. Even 
for the eye accustomed to the fresh beauty and 
fruitfulness of the West, it possesses many a charm, 
although the descriptive language of the Arab 
may appear somewhat exaggerated. There are 
few places where so ricli a variety of fruits is 
brought to maturity within a similar area. In 
the vicinity of the city are large vegetable gardens ; 
and in the fields beyond different kinds of grain, 
tobacco, cotton, flax, hemp, madder - roots, and 
vicinus are grown. The olive is plentiful, and 
much of the oil used in the city is made in the 
neighbourhood. Tall, graceful poplars line the 
banks of the streams, yielding excellent timber for 
building purposes. Firewood is mostly made of 
the olive and the apricot. There are also the 
cypress, the plane tree, and the stately palm. 
But the charm of D. is felt chiefly in her 
gardens, and under the shadow of her far-stretch¬ 
ing thickets of fruit trees. There, in generous 
rivalry, are found the orange, the lemon, and the 
citron; the apple, the pear, and the quince; 
plums and prunes, grapes and ligs, pomegranate 
and mulberry, almonds and walnuts, hazel-nuts 
and pistachios. 

D. is situated about CO miles from the coast. 
Its exact position is 33° 30' N. lat., 3G U 18' E. long. 
It is now most easily approached by the magnifi¬ 
cent French diligence road from Beirftt, which 
scales Mount Lebanon, crosses el-Beka\ and then 
follows tho easy passes through Anti-Lebanon to 
the plain of Damascus. The routes by which of old 
she communicated with the seaboard varied with 
political conditions. The way to Tripoli lay past 
Baalbek and BSsherreh. That to Beirdt followed 
closely the line of the present road ; while the 
reat height of the two Lebanons lay also between 
). and Tyre and Sidon. When tho way was 
clear, she found the most convenient outlet at 
Acre. This road led to the south-west oast Sa'sa' 
and Kuneiternh over the Jeditr uplands, crossed 
the Jordan below Jake 11 ulcli by Jisr Bcndt Yakub , 
traversed the rolling downs of the upper .Jordan 
valley, and splitting towards the west, one arm 
took the difficult but direct route by way of Safcd ; 
the other swept southward past Kh&n Jubb Yusif 
to the plain of Gennesaret at Khdn Minych, and, 
following an easy line by the wadies to the north¬ 
west, joined the Safcd road at Er-Rdmeh. From 
Gennesaret a branch of this highway ascended the 
uplands west of the Sea of Galilee to Khdn et- 
Tujjdr, and, passing round the base of Tabor, 
crossed the plain of Esdraclon to Megiddo, and 
thence to the Philistine plain and Egypt. Another 
branch kept the valley along the shore of the 
lake, and southward past Bethshan to Jericho. 
This was crossed by a road, which, leaving D. 
in a more southerly direction, traversed the level 
reaches of the Naur An , came dowm into the valley 
from the Jauldn highlands east of the sea, by way 
of Apliek, and here dividing, one limb crossed the 
Jordan below the lake, climbed the hills to west¬ 
ward, and reached Acre by way of Kefr Kennah ; 
the other passed up the vale of Jezreel, and again 
bifurcating, one branch went straight to the sea 
over Esdraelon : the other, bending to the south¬ 
west, is identified w r ith the ancient caravan road 
from Gilead, which passes by Dothan, and comes 
down upon the plain of Sharon. The old gold and 
frankincense caravan road from Arabia the Happy 


has frequently changed its course in the northern 
reaches. The traffic has long been confined to tho 
>assin£j of the llaj, the Moslem pilgrimage to and 
rom hi-liar ante in, Kl-Medinah , and Mecca. Tho 
great road from Aleppo in tho north is split as 
with a w’edge at Emesa by the Anti-Lebanon ridge. 
It throws an arm round either side of tho moun¬ 
tain, that on the west traversing the valloy of 
Cadesyria by way of Baalbek , and unites again at 
Damascus. Eastward lay the higlnvays across tho 
desert to Palmyra and Baghdad. Thus the great 
avenues of communication between north and 
south, east and west, along which ilowed the com¬ 
merce and marched the armies of tho ancient 
world, lay through the heart of the city. Resting 
in the midst of a beautiful oasis on the edge of tho 
changeless desert, surrounded by desert hills, she 
formed the natural harbour whither steered tho 
argosies from the sea of sand, bearing the treasures 
of the East: whence again the sombre mariners set 
forth upon their dreary voyage homeward. Herein 
we have the secret of her perennial greatness. A 
strong position she never was, and often has she 
bowed beneath the stroke of the conqueror, be¬ 
coming ‘a servant to task work.’ But, ever as the 
tides of war rolled back, she has arisen again, fresh 
and vigorous as of yore. She has been the meeting 
place and mart of the nations ; and as she has been 
of use to all, to the desert nomad and to the more 
civilized and settled peoples alike, so the necessities 
of all have conspired to perpetuate her prosperity. 

iii. TRADE. —It seems probable that the chief 
source of income to the people of 1). w r ould be 
the constantly passing caravans. But that they 
also traded on their own account is shown in Ezk 
27 18 , the * handy works 1 of Tyre being exchanged 
for * the wine of Helbon and w hite wool.’ llalbiln, 
a village about 12 miles north of I)., is still 
famous for its vine produce; and the mountain 
shepherds of Anti-Lebanon would always have a 
supply of white w r ool for the D. merchants. 
From Am 3 la (KV) w*e may gather that the city 
was already know n for silken manufactures. Our 
word ‘ Damask ’ is derived from a product of the 
looms of Damascus. At a later time her armourers 
also achieved wide fame, and the ‘ Damascus blade’ 
was highly prized. They w f ere carried off en masse 
by Tamerlane, and settled in Samarkand. 

iv. Antiquities. —The main stream of El-Bar - 
ada, the true creator of the city, enters from 
the N.W., and, passing under tho great square, 
part escapes to water the gardens on the north, 
w hile the rest is carried off through multitudinous 
conduits to supply the houses of the inhabitants. 
The distribution of the water has always been a 
matter requiring the exercise of both care and 
tact among these excitable people : so it has come 
to bo a common saying, that ‘ every drop of the 
water of El-Barada has to run according to 
law.’ Tho ancient city was built on the southern 
bank of the stream. Much more ground iB now 
covered to the north, and especially to the S. 
and S.W., while the long limb of El-Mcddn , ter¬ 
minating in the ‘Gate of God,’ Bawwabct Ullah , 
whence issue the pilgrims for Mecca, stretches 
far to the S. The old walls may bo traced, how¬ 
ever, along the edge of the stream, and through the 
centre of the modern city, in circumference about 
4 miles. For a city ol such extraordinary age, 
I), is not rich in antiquities. The castle, a rect¬ 
angular building of great extent, standing at tho 
N. W. corner of the old w r all, probably dates only 
from the Middle Ages, although the substructures 
are ancient. To the S. of the eastern gate part 
of the wall is very old. The gate itself dates from 
Roman times ; and the line of the Via Recta, ‘the 
street called straight,’ may be traced from this to 
the western gate. It is still called Verb el-Mus - 
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takim, straight street, by the natives {Verb es- 
Sultdny , ‘the kind’s highway,* is the name given 
to every important road in the country). This is 
the straight street common to all Syro-Groek and 
Syro-Koman cities, of which line examples are still 
to bo seen at Bos rah and Shultbah. The great 
mosque possibly occupies the site of the temple 
of Kimmon (2 K 6 1M ). It is in accordance with 
the conservatism of the Orient, that the spot 
has preserved its religious character under the 
dominion of successive faiths. It was a spacious 
Greek temple, then a Christian church, and linally 
it became a Moslem mosaue; the only icmaining 
evidence of Christian use being the Greek inscrip¬ 
tion over the southern gateway, ‘ Thy kingdom, O 
Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, and Thy dom¬ 
inion endurcth for all generations.’ The Moslems 
say that the head of John the Baptist was buried 
here; but Christian tradition has it that the 
church was dedicated to John Damascenus, whose 
tomb was within it; and there his body was mir¬ 
aculously retained, when an effort was made to 
remove it. Of this mosque, which for centuries 
had been the pride of the Moslem world, a large 
part was destroyed by lire in October 181)3. 

The traditions associating certain spots with 
Abraham, N annum, and Elisha are of the most 
shadowy character. Hardly more reliable are 
those relating to the experiences of St. Paul. A 
spot about half a mile K. of the city is shown as the 
scene of his conversion. It is now the Christian 
buryinggiound. But tradition has several times 
contradicted itself as to Die scene of this miracle : 
in any case it could not be here, as the traveller 
from the S. would not enter the city from the 
E. Between this and the gate is the grave of 
St. George, the kindly porter who connived at St. 
Paul's escape, and su lie red martyrdom. The spot 
where the apostle was let down over the wall in a 
basket, ‘the house of Judas’ in Straight street, 
and also the house of Ananias, are pointed out; 
hut considerable uncertainty attaches to them 
all. W. Ewing. 

DAMN, DAMNABLE, DAMNATION. — These 
words have in the course of time suffered a process 
of degeneration, for which, says Bishop Sanderson, 

‘ we are not so much beholden to good acts as 
to bad manners.’ The Lat. damnnre signified 
‘to inflict loss on one,’ ‘to condemn.’ But, under 
the influence of theology, the Kng. words thence 
derived soon acquired the sense of 4 condemnation 
to eternal punishment*; and this special appli¬ 
cation ran alongside the orig. meaning from the 
14th cent, to the 18th. Tn the 1019 ed. of the 
Bishops* NT, the translation of 1 Ti 6 12 is ‘having 
damnation, because they have cast away their first 
faith ’; and t here is added this note : ‘ S. Paul doth 
not here speake of the everlasting damnation, but 
by this woid damnation, doeth rather understand 
the shame that those wanton widowes shall have 
in the world for breaking their promise.’ Thus 
even then the sense to which the words are now 
wholly confined was the most familiar. But in 
earlier English it was not so. To Wyclif’s ear the 
words must have had a very different suggestion, 
for he not only uses ‘damn’ freely in the sense of 
‘condemn,’ as in his tr. of Job CR ‘If 1 wole make 
me iust, my mouth shall darnpne me,’ but even 
uses it of our Lord ll imself, as in Mk 10 33 ‘ For lo 1 
wo stien to Jerusalem, and maimus sone schal be 
bitraied to the primus of prestis, and to scribis, 
and to the eld re men ; and thei schulcn darnpne 
hyin bi doth.’ 

In AV ‘damned’ occurs as tr. of *«t ampUm Mk Ro 14» 
(RV ‘ condemned ’), of 2 Th 21- (UV * judged '). * Damnable ‘ 
is found only 2 1’ 2 1 ‘ damnable heresies,* Dr. /«*, RV 

‘destructive heresies,* KVm 'sects of perdition.' 'Damnation* 


is the tr. of tMTuhixr, Wis 12-7 (RV ‘condemnation’); of .u* 
2 1‘ 2 3 (RV ' destruction *); of xpimt Mt 23 3S , Jn 6 2t) (RV * judg¬ 
ment’), Mk 3-w (RV 'bin,* reading « j u«/>T»i,u.<x) ; and of xpiu* Mk 
12*°, Lk 20*7, Ro 8», 1 Ti 61- (RV ‘ condemnation *), Ro 13*, 1 Co 
115® (uv 'judgment'), while Mt 231 4 is omitted from RV. Thus 
the words are never used in AV in the sense now attaching to 
them, and they are completely banished from RV. See more 
fully Roberts in Expos. Times t iii. 6491?., and the art. Judgment. 

J. Hastings. 

DAMSEL, now archaic or poetical, is freely used 
in AV; anti it, is retained in KV, except where the 
Gr. is iraidloy (Mk 5' JU ‘ 40 41 ‘child’) or vaidlaKr) 

(Mt 20% Jn 18 17 , Ac 12 18 1G 1C ‘ maid *).* In Gn 34 8 
one word (.vjyj nadrdh) is twice tr d in AV ‘d.,’ in 
v. 4 another (?n^: yalddh); and again in Mk 5 3U * 40 M '* 41 
wo have one word (Traidloy), in vv. 41,42 another 
(KopddLoy). KV preserves the distinction in St. 
Mark. J. Hastings. 

DAN (}? ‘judge,’ Aai/).-—The elder of the two sons 
borne to Jacob by Bilhali, liaehel’s handmaid. The 
origin of the name, given in Gn 30'* (E), is that, after 
her long barrenness, God had judged Kachel and 
had given her a son, the son of her handmaid 
counting as her own. No details of his history 
are given in the patriarchal narratives. Modern 
critics usually regard him as, like tlie other sons 
of Jacob, the eponymous ancestor of the tribe of 
Dan. These tribes are divided into two main 
branches, the Leah tribes and the Kachel tribes. 
Dan belongs to the latter ; but the representation 
of Dan and Naphtali as sons of Bilhah implies 
that they were inferior members of the Kachel 
group. That the tribe was quite small appears 
from various indications. Only one son is men¬ 
tioned in Gn 40 23 Ilushim (in Nu 2G 42 Shuliam), 
that is, the tribe consisted of a single clan. It 
is referred to as a ‘family’ in the important 
narrative of its migration to Laisli, Jg 18 2, n * ltt . 
The fighting men on this expedition are only 600, 
and they seem to have been the majority of tbe tribe. 
It is unnecessary to attach much importance to 
the characteristic statement of P, wliicli places 
the fighting men of Dan, during the wilderness 
wandering, at more than 00,000 (Nu l 3a 2G 48 ). 

After the settlement in Canaan, the clan seems 
to have broken oil from the main Joseph group 
in order to secure a district for itself. In this it 
was only partially successful. Its territory lay 
to the S.W. of Ephraim, and joined that of Ben¬ 
jamin and Judah. It seems to have stretched 
forward towards the fertile lowlands, but whether 
it ever occupied any portion of them or not is 
uncertain. The reference in the Song of Deborah 
(Jg f> 17 ) is itself very obscure, and the chronology 
of the period so uncertain, that we learn little 
from it. We do not know whether it refers to the 
northern or the southern settlements. The most 
obvious sense of the words is that Dan had pushed 
forward to the sea. But we have no other evidence 
that it ever reached the coast. Nor is it certain 
that the words require this interpretation. Moore 
translates: ‘Dan, why does be live neighbour to 
ships?’ and explains—Why does be live as a de- 
>endent under the protection of Phoenician sea- 
arers? He thinks the northern Danites are 
meant. G. A. Smith thinks Deborah may speak 
‘in scorn of futile ambitions westward, which 
were stirred in Dan by the sight of the sea from 
the Sliephelah,’ but admits that Dan may have 
reached the coast at some time {Hist. Geog. p. 220). 
KV, ‘I)an, why did he remain in ships?’ is not 
satisfactory. It is most probable that the tribe 
never reached the sea; but even if it did so, it 
* The spelling of AV 1011 is never ‘damsel ’; ‘damsell* occurs 
in Gn 24. 34, and Damsell Mt 14 11 , while ‘damsels' is found Gn 
24<n, Jg 19» Elsewhere it is either ‘damosei* or (most freq.) 
‘daraosell,’ with ‘damosels’ for plural and possessive. This is 
nearer the Lat. dominicella, dim. of domina , 'mistress,' and 
the Fr. demoiselle. 
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must have been soon compelled to retreat. Not 
only so, but we learn that it was forced back even 
from the lowlands by the Anionics (Jg l 31 ' 36 ). 
Well hausen thinks that it was really the Philis¬ 
tines who drove them back into the hill country. 
But it seems safer to accept the statement of the 
text, though possibly the Philistines forced back 
the Amorites, who, in turn, pushed Dan back. 
We find the tribe after this living in the vales 
of Aijalon and Sorek, in and about the towns of 
Zorah and Eshtaol (Jg 18, cf. 13). The lot of 
the tribe as given in Jos 19 41 ' 4rt includes very much 
more. But it cannot be taken as proving that 
Dan’s territory ever included, even in idea, during 
its actual history, all the towns mentioned. It is 
the work of the Priestly Writer, and therefore 
very late. Not only so, but the general account 
of the territories of the tribes makes it clear that 
the whole land of Palestine was regarded as occu¬ 
pied by the Hebrews, though the actual history 
was very different. In this case the method of 
the writer has been to specify places actually 
occupied by Dan (Zorah, Eshtaol, Shaalabbin, 
Aijalon), and to add all the adjacent places which 
were not assigned to other tribes, though strangely 
Eshtaol and Zorah are assigned to Judah as border 
towns (IS 33 ). 

Although the tribe still retained this small 
district, it was so cramped in it that it became 
necessary to sock a new home. We have a most 
valuable account of this expedition in Jg 18. The 
narrative in this chapter and the preceding, of 
which it is a continuation, is probably composite. 
Buddo prints his analysis (which has been fol¬ 
lowed in the main both by Kittel and by Moore) 
in his Richter mul Samuel. It is not, however, 
important for our purpose to follow the analysis, 
as the outlines of the story are quite clear. 
A small party of spies was sent northward, and 
found in Eaish (Lesliem, Jos 19 17 , which Well- 
hausen thinks was originally Eesham), a city 
which from the fertility of the district was very 
inviting, and from its isolation, and the peaceful, 
unsuspecting character of the inhabitants, was 
likely to fall an easy prey. Six hundred armed 
men with their families and goods set out for 
Eaish. On their way they plundered the sanctuary 
of Mieah, an Ephraimite, of its images, and took 
his priest with them, lie pursued them with a 
few neighbours ; but his remonstrance was met 
with a grimly humorous warning that unless he 
was silent he might irritate them into killing him 
and his family, a bint which Micah discreetly 
took. The Danites then moved on to Eaish, which 
they captured and burnt, while they butchered 
the inhabitants. They built a new city and called 
it Dan. Probably only a small remnant was left 
behind in the south, hut at least a remnant, with 
its home between Zorah and Eshtaol in the camp 
of Dan (Jg 13‘ J0 , in Jg IS 12 Mahaneh-dnn is said to 
be in Kiriath-joarim, but this is less likely). That 
a remnant was left is made probable by the story 
of Samson, who belonged to this tribe. That it 
was small seems clear from the subsequent history. 
It plays no part in the later history of Israel. It 
is omitted from the tribes in the genealogies of 
Chronicles and in the list of the Apocalypse. 

The character of the tribe is sketched in the 
blessings of Jacob and Moses. In the former we 
read— 

* Dan shall jml^e his people, 

As one of the tribes of Israel. 

Dan shall he a serpent in the way, 

An adder in tho path. 

That biteth the horse’s heels, 

8 o that his rider falloth backward. 

I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord ’ (Gn 4916 * 8 ). 

The first sentence has been variously understood, 
but probably tho meaning is that Dan shall take 


his part with tho other tribes in defending Israel. 
The writer probably has Samson in mind. Tho 
comparison in v. 17 is to the stealthy tactics adopted 
by Dan in war or on marauding expeditions, by 
which, weak tribe I bough it was, it secured a 
victory over foes of superior strength. The attack 
on Eaish is a good example. In the Blessing of 
Moses we read - 

* Dan is a lion’s whelp, 

That leapeth forth from Itashari ’ (Dt 33~ 2 ). 

Here, too, the point of the metaphor is the 
suddenness with which the tribe would attack. 
Tho reference is not so much to war, probably, 
as to attacks on caravans, for which it would lie 
in wait. Although tho second line refers to the 
‘lion’s whelp,’yet tho mention of Bashan makes 
it probable that the northern portion of the tribe 
is in the author’s mind. From 2 S 2U 1S , where we 
should probably read ‘in Abel and in Dan,’ it 
seems that Dan was regarded as a tribe that held 
fast, to the good old Israelite customs. 

The gentilic name Danites (Tin) occurs Jg 13 a 
18 1 * 11 , I Ch 12 35 . ' A. S. Peake. 

DAN (p, Adi'). -A city which marked the most 
N. point of Pal., and naturally became linked with 
Beersheba, tho boundary town in tho south. The 
phrase ‘ from Dan to Beersheba’ was at once pictur¬ 
esque and suggestive of dimension, and in times of 
national crisis emphasized the fact that amid all 
tribal distinctions there was a common inheritance 

the whole land of Israel (Jg 20 1 , 1 S 3-°, 2 S 3 10 ). 
The chief independent notice is t he account of the 
Danite invasion given in Jg 18, where the change 
of name from Eaish or Lesliem is accounted for. 
1 n all likelihood it is the same place that is referred 
to in the census-journey of Joub as Danjaan, 2 S 
21". If the reading ja'ar instead of jaan be 
accepted, it would indicate the first point of 
contact with tho rocky ground and oak Bcrub of 
Lebanon, which the Arabs call wa'ar. 

At Dan Jeroboam set up one of the calves of gold 
(l K 12 21 *). Dan disappears from Seriptuio after 
the invasion of Benliadad (l IC 15 20 , 2 Oh 16 1 ). It 
is referred to by Josephus, Eusebius, anti Jerome in 
terms that identify it with the present Tell el-l£adi 
(although G. A. Smith prefers to locate Dan at 
Banins). Tho mound rises out of a close jungle of 
tall bushes and rank reeds, with larger trees on the 
higher slopes, until an irregular oblong plateau is 
reached, about 40 ft. high on the N. side and 80 ft. 
on the S., and resting upon one of the broad fringe- 
like terraces with which the skirts of Hurnion sweep 
down towards the plain of Iluleh (E. Merom). On 
the W. side, amid the rough boulders and blocks 
of ancient masonry that cover the ground, there 
gushes out the immense fountain (Eeddan) that 
forms by far the largest source of the Jordan 
current, where 5 miles down it meets the waters 
from the upper springs of Hasbeya and Banins. 

Litkratvrk.-- Robinson, /HI I '; Thomson, Land and Look", 
Smith, IKiUL 473, 4801.; Moore, Judy?* i, 390; see also art. 
Calf (Golden). G. M. MACKIE. 

DANCING is, in its origin, an expression of the 
feelings by movements of tho body more or less 
controlled by a sense of rhythm. It was practised, 
therefore, long before it w r as raised to tho dignity 
of an art, being simply a natural development of 
the tendency to employ gesture, either as an 
accompaniment to, or a substitute for, speech. 
We may distinguish three stages in the early his¬ 
tory of dancing, as exemplified in the practice of 
ancient nations : (1) Its rudest and most unstudied 
form, the outward expression of exuberant feel¬ 
ing; (2) the pantomimic dance, in which, e.g. t the 
movements of hostile armies were represented; 
(3) the dance pure and simple, the exhibition of 
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tho poetry of motion, of all the grace of attitude 
and all tho flexibility of which the body is capable. 
Social dancing, as wo now understand it, was 
almost, if not altogether, unknown in ancient 
times. 

Whatever view we may hold of the presence or 
position of Israel in Egypt, we have no evidence to 
show that the Hebrews borrowed thence their love 
or their methods of dancing. They never seem, 
in ancient times, to have reached tho third of the 
stages which we have enumerated. We hear 
nothing of performances by professional artists, 
similar to those represented on the Egyp. monu¬ 
ments, and supposed by Lane to have been the 
direct ancestors of the modern Ghawazee. There 
is no mention of solo or figure dancing, of contra- 
dances (unless we attach this meaning to the n'pino 
D'Jns?, Ca G 13 ), or of anything approaching in 
elaboration the performances associated with tho 
Feast of Eternity. Still less can we expect a 
reasoned appreciation of the exercise as a means 
of developing the mind and body, such as we have 
in riato’s Laws. All the allusions point to spon¬ 
taneous movements; in piueessions these would 
be impromptu on the part of the leaders, and more 
or less closely imitated hy the others. Three ideas 
are represented in the vocabulaty : leaping, circ¬ 
ling, and making merry. Thus in (Ec 3 4 , 
1 Oh 15^), to leap ; i;-g, to circle (2 S G 14 - 16 ); SVm 
(Jg 2D 3 , l\s 87 7 ), to twist oneself ; pnp, (Jg 1 (j- 5 , 
1 S IS 7 , 1 Oh lfr w ), lit. to laugh. It is self-evident 
that these words might be used in a looser and in 
a more technical sense. They were applied to the 
artless play of the children (Job 2l llf ), as well as 
to the dancing of the adults. 

Few as are the references in the Bible, they show 
that almost any occurrence might be associated 
with dancing : the return of the prodigal, the 
commemoration of an hist, event, the welcoming 
of a hero on his return from battle, tho ingather¬ 
ing of the vintage,—whatever called for an expres¬ 
sion of joy or excited the heart to gladness. Of 
dancing for its own sake, of its practice as an art, 
there is no trace. Leyrer sees a possible exception 
to this in Ca 6 13 , but the passage is too obscure 
to admit positively of such au explanation. 
Whether wo should look on Mahanaim as the 
name of a place, or as descriptive of a dancing 
in which two rows of performers took part, or 
whether, with Delitzsch, we should understand 
an allusion to the angels, must remain a matter 
of doubt. The only unmistakable instance of 
artistic dancing is that mentioned in Mt 14®, tho 
performance' of Herodias’ daughter 1 iti the midst’ 
of the guests assembled on Herod's birthday. 
This was due, however, to the introduction of 
Greek fashions, through contact with the Romans, 
who had adopted them, and hardly belongs to our 
subject. 

It is with dancing in connexion with tho religious 
rites and ceremonies of the Hebrews that we are 
mainly concerned in this article. Their religion 
was, esp. in pre-exilie times, predominantly social 
and joyful. It found its proper (esthetic expres¬ 
sion in a merry sacrificial feast, which was the 
public ceremony of a township or clan. Then the 
crowds streamed into the sanctuary from all sides, 
dressed in their gayest attire, marching joyfully 
to tho sound of music. Universal hilarity pre¬ 
vailed ; men ate and drank and made merry to¬ 
gether, rejoicing before their god (W. It. Smith, 
ItS 236 IF.). To such a religion dancing would bo a 
natural adjunct. The cult us was not a system of 
rites, artificially contrived to express and maintain 
theological doctrines, but the free outcome of the 
religious feelings, which found vent in the way 
suggested by, and in harmony with, the disposi¬ 
tion and genius of the people. It is not surprising, 


however, that we find comparatively few references 
to this part of the cultus in OT, or that no pro¬ 
vision is made for it in tho regulations contained 
in the recognized standards of the priests. There 
is no trace of the existence among the Hebrews 
of any class of priests corresponding to the Salii 
of ancient Rome, and their vintage and other 
festivals are far from possessing the significance of 
the great carnivals of tho pagan world. The fact 
seems to be that the priestly historians and legis¬ 
lators resolutely excluded, as far as possible, every¬ 
thing that could infer any similarity between the 
worship of J" and that of heathen deities. Never¬ 
theless, enough remains to show that dancing 
was practised and acknowledged as part of the 
lleb. ritual. The dancing of Miriam and the 
women of Israel (Ex I5 20f -) may have been due to 
an ancient ceremony connected with the Passover. 
In any view of it, the dance formed an essential part 
of an act of worship (cf. Is 3U 2U ). At the annual 
vintage festival at Sniloh —* a feast of the Lord ’— 
tho maidens came out and joined in dances in the 
vineyards (Jg 21 lu * al ). When David took part in 
the procession at the removal of the ark, ho did 
so in a priestly capacity : he wore the linen enhod, 
the official dress of the priests (2 S 6 14 ). These 
passages exhaust the list of religious dances in OT. 
But the allusions in the Psalms and Prophets, and 
the references to the rites in honour of idols, point in 
the same direction ; e.tj, the dance round the golden 
calf (Ex 32 19 ), and at the altar of Baal (1 K 18 26 ). 

The people retained in later times their fondness 
for dancing in connexion with religious rites, as 
is shown by the ceremonies connected with tho 
Feast of Tabernacles and the Day of Atonement. 
On tho latter day, and on tho 15th A bib, tho maidens 
of Jerus. are said to have gone in white garments, 
specially lent them for the purpose so that rich 
and poor might he on an equality, into the vine¬ 
yards close to tho city, where they danced and 
sang. The following fragment of one of their 
songs has been preserved, and is thus given by 
Edersheim ~ 

* Around in circle gay, the Hebrew maidens rpc ; 

From them our happy youths their partners choose. 
Remember! beauty soon its charm must lose — 

And seek to win a maid of fair degree. 

When fading grace and beauty low are laid, 

Then praise shall her who fears the Lord await; 

God does bless her handiwork—and, in the gate, 

“Her works do follow her,” it shall ho said.* 

The other dance festival was held on the day 
preceding the Least of Tabernacles, and is said to 
nave been instituted by Judas Maccabams. At 
the appointed time everyone went to the ‘house 
of the Sho’ebah,’ carrying branches with lemons 
attached, for tho procession round the altar. In 
the court were largo candelabra, each with four 
arms; four priests, or youths of priestly descent, 
climbed ladders, filled the vessels with oil, and lit 
the wicks, which were made of cast-olT belts of the 
priests. All Jerus. was lighted from the fires. 
The whole multitude joined in the laudations that 
followed. Men famous for their piety and good 
>vorks danced with lighted torches, and great 
scholars like llillel were not above exhibiting 
their dexterity and agility to the admiring crowd. 
Meanwhile the Levites, standing on the steps that 
led from the court of the men to that of the 
women, accompanied the performance with psalms 
and canticles, and the sound of tho kinndrs and 
cymbals was hoard, with trumpets and other 
musical instruments. The whole festival is proof 
of that irrepressible love of display and hilarity 
which revealed itself in the popular religion of 
J udaism. 

Literature.— Spencer, Da Leg. liit. iv. 4; Voss, Qe.ttch. der 
Tanzkunst.-, Grove (etc.). Dancing, in ‘Badminton Library*; 
Leyrer, PRE* xv. pp. 206-208 ; Wetatein, Zeitschr. fur Eth - 
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noloaie 1873, p. 285 ft. ; Smith, US' 2 p. 432 ; Tristram, Eastern 
Customs pp. 207-210; Delitzsch, Iris, pp. 189-200; (Jonder, 
Tent Work, pp. 300, 320, 310. J. MlLLAR. 

DANDLE (prob. from It. dandola or dondola, a 
doll), to ‘ toss gently,’ is found Is 66 12 ‘ be dandled 
upon her knees.’ Cf. Palsgrave (1530), ‘I dandvll, 
as a mother or nourryee doth a cliilde upon her 
lappe’; and Bn. Hall (1614), ‘If our Church, on 
whose lappe the vilest miscreants are dandled.* 
It is doubtful, however, if this tr. is accurate 
enough, though ltV retains it. The Heb. [VUV) is 
to stroke or caress, rather than to toss or dandle. 
The older versions have ‘ bo joyful upon her 
knees’; except Wye. 1380, ‘daunte you,* 1388, 
‘speke plesauntly to you,’ and J)ouay, ‘ speake 
you fay re.’ J. Hastings. 

DANGER.—In Apocr. (Ad. Est 14 4 , Sir 3-* 29 17 
34 12 43 2i , 2 Mac 15 1 ) and in Ac 19 27 * 40 ‘danger* has 
its modern meaning; and so the adj. ‘dangerous,’ 
Sir 9 18 , Ac 27 a . But in the other passages in which 
‘danger’ occurs (Ml 5 21,22u ' r , Mk 3- <J ) it is used in 
the obsol. sense of ‘power,* ‘control’; Gr. tvoxos, 
fr. held in the power of some person or thing, 

hence (1) ‘ guilty of,’ as J a 2 l0 f 1 Co ll 27 ; (2) ‘ liable 
to,’ as here. liV retains ‘ in danger of,’ except Mk 
3- a ‘guilty of an eternal sin,’ for AV ‘ in danger of 
eternal damnation,* reading d/uaprq/xaros for Kpicreus. 

The r.at. dominus 'lord,’ was contracted in old French in 
various ways, of which one was dans, and was thermo adopted 
into Kng. in the form dan. Spenser, F. Q. iv. ii. 32, has— 

'Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyld.’ 

Chaucer himself uses ‘dan’ freely as a title of respect=sir. 
From this word was formed danger (first in lato Lat. or Fr., arid 
then adopted into Eng.) by adding the term, yer, seen in 
passenger, messenger. This 'danger’ became a great legal 
word in mediasval Eng., signifying a lord’s rights or sway, the 
extent of his jurisdiction. Hence ‘ power,’' control,’ as Chaucer, 
Frol. 603 (Oxf. cd.J— 

4 In daunger hadde he at his owne gyso 
The yonge girles of the dioeysc.’ 

Cf. More, Utopia, p. 110, 1. 5 (Lumby), 'so disdaining to bo In 
her daunger, that he renounceth and refuseth all her benefites’; 
and 8haks. Mer. of Ven. iv. i. 180 — 

4 You stand within his danger, do you not?’ 

Thus ‘to be in one’s danger’ passed easily into the meaning of 
4 be liable to’ punishment or the like, and then ‘be exposed to’ 
any harm, the mod. meaning. J. HASTINGS. 

DANIEL, bwi (in Ezk 14 14 - 20 28 3 bnn, herd to*n), 
meaning‘God is my judge,’ occurs in OT as the 
name of three (or four) persons. 

1. David’s second son, ‘ born unto him in Heb¬ 
ron’ ‘of Abigail the Carmelitess’ (1 Ch 3 1 ). in 
the parallel passage, 2 !3 3 3 , the name is Cliilcab 
( 2 N^ 5 ); and since this is the evident source of the 
chronicler’s list, the name D. probably arose from 
a corruption of the text. This apparently can be 
traced through the hXX, which m each passage 
has AaXoeid (B AapvdjX in 1 Ch 3 l ) (nsSs, n« ( n, Wn) 
(Kittcl on 1 Ch 3 1 in llaupt’s OT). 

2. A priest of the line of Ithamar who returned 
in the time of Artaxerxes with Ezra to Jitthea 
(Ezr 8 2 ), and sealed the covenant drawn up by 
Nehemiali (Neh 10°), unless two distinct persons 
are mentioned. 

3. The hero and traditional author of the Bk. of 

Daniel. According to this hook, D. was a youth 
of noble descent and high physical and intellectual 
endowments, carried by Nebuchadnezzar in the 
third year of Jehoiakim from Jerus. to Babylon, and 
with other Jewish youths, esp. three companions, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, assigned for 
education at the king’s court (Dn l 1 * 7 ). J). and 

his companions refused to defile themselves with 
the royal food, and for their fidelity were rewarded 
by being fairer in appearance ‘ than all the youths 
which (lid eat of the king’s meat,’ and in their 
final examination before the king by being superior 


in understanding and wisdom to all the magicians 
and enchanters uf the realm (Dn l 8 " 20 ). In the 
second year of Nebuchadnezzar, D. revealed and in¬ 
terpreted, on the failure of all the other wise men, 
the king’s dream of the composite image, and was 
made ruler over the whole province or Babylon 
and chief ruler over all the wise men (Dn 2). He 
also interpreted the king’s dream of the tree 
(Dn 4). After the death of Nehucli. he seems to 
have lost his high office and gone into retirement; 
but when the handwriting appeared on the wall of 
the palace during Belshazzars feast (Dn 5 LC ), again 
D. was, on the failure of the other magicians, sum¬ 
moned at the instigation of the queen (vv. 10 * 12 ). He 
interpreted the writing, and was then clothed with 
purple, decked with a chain, and proclaimed the 
third ruler in the kingdom (v.- J ). Urider Darius the 
Mede, D. was appointed one of three presidents 
over 120 satraps, and was distinguished above all 
tho others ; ‘ and the king thought to set him over 
the whole realm’ (DnG 3 ). Through this favour he 
incurred the enmity of his fellow-otlicors, who, find¬ 
ing no occasion of accusing him, persuaded Darius 
to pass a decree that for 30 days no one should 

f )resent a petition unto any god or mail except 
dinself on pain of being cast into a den of lions. 
As they expected, D. faithfully continued his 
custom of praying unto his God three times a day. 
Thus an accusation was brought against D.; and 
although the king tried to rescue him, yet he was 
cast into the den of lions (vv. 12 ' 1<5 ), hut was miracu¬ 
lously saved (v. 22 ). D.’s accusers were then cast 
into the den and quickly devoured, and the king 
decreed that all men should fear and tremble before 
the God of 1). (vv. 24 ' 27 ). ‘So this 1). prospered 
in the reign of Darius and the reign of Cyrus tho 
Persian ’ (v. 28 ). This is the story of D. in Dn 1-0. 
In ehs. 7-12 lie appears as the recipient of a series 
of divine apocalyptic revelations respecting the 
future of Israel, for whose welfare lie is extremely 
concerned. Two additional stories, that of Bel 
and the Dragon and that of Susanna, are also 
related concerning him in the Apocrypha. 

This narrative of D. is evidently an example of 
Jewish Hagtjtuloth, (see next art.). Whether I). 
represents in any way a real hist, character cannot 
be absolutely determined. In Ezk It 11 - 20 a I), is 
mentioned with Noah and Job as a pre-eminently 
righteous character, and in Ezk 28 3 as ail example 
of tho highest wisdom. ThD association and 
allusion imply that tho D. in the mind of the 
prophet w as an ancient worthy in the traditions of 
Israel. (We can with difficulty conceive of Ezekiel 
speaking thus of a younger contemporary. See 
Cheyne in E.rposit or t July 1897, p. 25.) Uf this 
D. of Jewish tradition we are entirely ignorant; 
yet probably he was the prototype of the D. of tho 
Exile, and many features of this ancient character 
probably reappear in t he lat er one. Ew r ald supposed 
that the L>. of Ezk was a Jewish cxilo of the ten 
tribes who lived at tho court of Nineveh and had 
acquired there a reputation for wisdom and right¬ 
eousness, and whom later Jew ish tradition trans¬ 
ferred to Babylon. Or it is possible that there 
was such a distinguished Jew at Babylon, who 
enjoyed the favour first of Nehucli. and then of the 
I’ersian conquerors, who was actually named D., or 
owing to his wisdom and righteousness was so called 
by his countrymen after tho ancient worthy alluded 
to by Ezk, and thus a real historical character may 
have been the basis of the hero of tho Bk. of Daniel.* 
The story of D. appears to have been written 
in imitation of that of Joseph—history, however, 
often repeats itself ; yet, if the story is historical, it 
is strange that no reference is made to D. in the 

“Cheyne suggests a connexion between D. and Zoroaster, the 
name having been coined out of tho Zend ddnu, ‘wise’ or 
4 wisdom’ (Bamp. Lect. on Psalter, 105 ft.). 
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OT narrative of the restoration ; that no post-exilic 
writer before the Mamibiran ajjje knows anything 
about him ; that no one else shared his expectations; 
and that lie, with all his patriotism, did not avail 
himself of the opportunity of returning to Pal. ; 
and that Ben-Siracli, writing about B.C. 170, should 
entirely omit him from the worthies of Israel, and 
also write (Sir 49 1B ), 4 Neither was there a man born 
like unto Joseph, a governor of his brethren, a stay 
of the people.’ E. L. CURTIS. 

DANIEL, THE BOOK OP, in the Hob. Canon, 
is placed among the Hagiographa, between Est 
and Ezr, but in the LXX, Vulg., and En^. Bible 
as one of the four great prophets, immediately after 
Ezekiel. It falls into two divisions : ehs. 1-6, the 
history of Daniel; chs. 7-12, visions and revela¬ 
tions given to Daniel. In the original, ‘2 4b -7 28 is 
written in Aramaic instead of Hebrew. In literary 
character the Bk. of Dn is mainly an apocalypse, 
representing in visions under symbolical forms 
various historical epochs. The beginning of this 
kind of writing appears in Ezk and Zee ; but Dn 
is far more complete and elaborate, and exercised 
a great influence upon subsequent Jewish and 
Christian literature. 

i. Authorship and Date. —The visions (chs. 
7-12) are represented as given in the words of 
Dn (7 a S 1 9 2 10 2 ), hence the inference that he wrote 
the entire book. This was the ancient Jewish 
opinion,* and the prevailing Christian one, until 
within recent years.t Now, however, it has gene¬ 
rally been abandoned, and in its place are quite a 
variety of view’s all agreeing in this, that the book 
in if. s' present form must be assigned to the age of 
Antioehus Kpiphanes (n.C. 17*^-163); and there is 
a growing consensus of opinion that the book as 
a whole belongs to that period, for the following 
reasons 

1. Acquaintance with Ant. Epiphanes. —Ch. 11 
shows a clear acquaintance w ith minor events in his 
reign and in those of his predecessors. In the 
veiled form of a revelation of the future it gives 
an outline of history from the time of Cyrus to 
near the death of Antiochus.t There are sketched 
the Persian period (v. 2 ), the rise and conquest of 
Alexander the Great (v. 8 ), the dismemberment of 
his empire (v. 4 ), and then principally the varying 
relations of the Ptolemaic and Solenoid dynasties 
to each other and of the latter to the Jews (vv. r> 8t ’). 
Attention is called in succession to Ptolemy r. and 
Seleucus Nikator (v. 6 ), Ptolemy Philadelphia and 
Antioehus II. (v. 6 ), Ptolemy Euergctes (vv. 7y ), 
Antioehus the Great (vv. lu ‘ lw ), Seleucus Philopator 
(v. 20 ), and Antioehus Epiphanes (vv. 21 * 45 ). While, 
from the obscurity of the history and the difficulty 
of determining the meaning of the Heb. text, some 
references are not perfectly plain, yet it is easy 
to point out definitely the accessions of these 
sovereigns, their alliances, intrigues, campaigns, 
victories, defeats, bestowunent of gifts, treacheries, 
acts of violence, and frequently untimely deaths. 
The older commentators regarded these netails as 
signal examples of divine prediction ; but since 

*ThcTalin. statement (Halm bathra 15), that the men of the 
Great Synagogue ‘wrote* Dn, does not necessarily imply the 
contrary or express the idea of a later editing : it may Bimply 
mean a * recording ’ of the book. 

t Porphyry, the Neo-Platonist (f 303), wrote a treatise denying 
the genuineness of Daniel’s prophecy. His views are known 
from the Commentary of Jerome, who refuted them. Porphyry 
had no followers in the Christian Church. The first systematic 
modern rejection of Daniel's authorship was hv Corrodl in 1783 
and 1702. He was followed by Hertholdt, Eicnhorn, Gesenius, 
Bleek, Do Wette, Ewald, et at. ; while the genuineness was 
stoutly defended by Ifongstenberg, Hiivernick, Auberlen, Iieil, 
Pusev, etal. Cf. for history of the criticism, Meek’s Einleitung; 
Zockler’s Comm, in the Lange Series, and Hengstenberg on 
Genuine new of Daniel. 

} Vv.40 4fl are perhaps an ideal description of events which the 
writer expected. 


such a revelation of the future is without analogy 
elsewhere in Scripture, and without any apparent 
moral or spiritual import, this chanter or insertions 
in it arc now allowed, even by tliose who regard 
Daniel as the author of his visions or the rest of the 
book, to belong to the period of Antioehus Epi¬ 
phanes.* Similar references elsewdiere, however, 
seem to require these to be taken with their natural 
force,indicating the true date of the entire book, and 
not as later additions. In ch. 8 is a clear descrip¬ 
tion of the conquests of Alexander (vv. 5 * 8 - 24 ) and 
the division of his empire (w. 8,22 ), and of Antioehus 
Epiphanes (vv. 9 ' 12 * 28 ' 25 ). These appear again, acc. 
to tlie most probable interpretation (see below), in 
ch. 7, the fourth beast representing Alexander’s 
kingdom and its succession m the Seleucid dynasty 
(with which alone the writer here is concerned), 
culminating in Antioehus Epiphanes (vv. 8 * 20 ' 2B ). 
The descriptions aro very exact. While the 
numbers of the kings, ten and t hree (v. 24 ), might be 
taken relatively or symbolically, yet the corre¬ 
spondence to the Seleucidie is so precise that these 
kings seem evidently meant.f The eleventh 
corresponds exactly to Antioehus Epiphanes. 
Another clear reference to this sovereign seems 
also to appear in Thus throughout all these 

* Zdckler in Lange’s llibelwerk, 1809 ; 0. II. II.Wright, Introd. 
to OT, 1890; Kohler, Lehrbuch tier Biblisehen tksch. vol. ii. 
p. 045, 1893. 

t We do not know, of course, just how the author reckoned 
these kings. Two main schemes have been suggested: (a) (Hitzig, 
Kuenon, Cornill, Levan, et at.), (1) Alexander, (2) Seleucus i. 
Nikator, (3) Antioehus i. Soter, (4) Antioehus n. Theos, (5) 
Seleucus ii. Callinicus, (0) Seleucus m. Cerauntis, (7) Antioehus 
the Great, (8) Seleucus iv. Philopator, (9) Heliodorus, (101 De¬ 
metrius i. Soter, or an unknown elder brother ; (b) (Hertholdt 
Von Lcngerke, Dclitzsch, Meinhold, et at.), (1) Seleucus I. 
Nikator, (2)-(9)-(3)-(1U) of (a) (10) I’tolemaus vi. Philometor. 
(8) (9) (10) of either (a) or (b) fulfil tho conditions of the three 
kings put down (v.24). Seleucus iv. Philopator was assassinated 
(the Jews may have thought by the connivance of Ant. Epi¬ 
phanes). Heliodorus, who seized the government, was over¬ 
thrown l>y Antioehus; Demetrius, tho rightful heir, was thruHt 
aside, and Ptolemy, who laid claim to it, was bitterly humbled. 
For Demetrius, who never became king, Kuenen, after Von 
Gutsclunidt(A7mic Schriften, vol. ii. pp. 175-179),was inclined to 
place an elder brother who aeo. to a fragment of John of Antioch 
was put to death by Antioehus. 

t Antioehus Epiphanes, to the. Jewish mind, w r as the incarna¬ 
tion of wickedness, arrogance, and blasphemy (of. 1 Mao 1 * 0 -21 
2 <: “, 2 Mat: 9 710 - - s ), and every term mentioned in the above 
references in Dn is most appropriate to describe him and his 
career. The e>«-H (7^-2°) and ‘understanding dark sentences’(82 s ) 
indicate his vigilance and cunning ; ‘ the look more stout than his 
fellows' and ‘ the fierce countenance' (7 20 823), tho terror he in¬ 
spired, and his cruelty; 'the mouth speaking great things' 
( 78.20 1130), his boastful arrogance, seen in the assumption of the 
title Epiphanes, ‘the illustrious’—changed to Epirnanea 4 the 
mad’by his subjects,—and the title Theos, * the god,' on some of 
Ida coins. His fearful persecution of the Jews and his suppres¬ 
sion of their law’s and sacred days are clearly indicated in T a 
824. The following outline (abridged from LOT p. 401 f.) gives 
the leading events of bis reign and the references to them in 
Dn 
n.o. 

170. Accession (1 Mac 1™), Dn 7«- it » 8»- 23 1121 . 

176. Jason intriguing against Onias m. procures from Antioehus 
the high priesthood. Rise of Hellenizing party in Jerus. 
(I Mao 111-15, Mac 47-22). 

172 [171J. Onias in. murdered (2 Mac 43? 3r>), Dn 020* 112 % 

171. lBt expedition of Antioehus against Egypt (1 Mac UO-l®), 

Dn 1122-24 

170. 2nd expedition against Egypt (1 Mac l 20 ), Dn U2&4J7. 
Antioehus on bis return plunders the temple and 
massacres many Jews (1 Mac 1212 s, 2 Mao 6 1 1-21 Dn 
Sabin, ii’js). 

109. 3rd expedition against Egypt. Rom. legate Popilius 
L.enas obliges Antioehus to* retire, Polyb. xxix. 1; Livy, 
xliv. 19, xlv. 12; Dn ll»30*. 

109-8. Fresh measures against Jerusalem. City surprised on 
Sabbath day. Many inhabitants slain or captured and sold 
as slaves. Syrian garrison placed in citadel. God-fearing 
Jews Heo. All practices of Jewish religion prohibiten. 
Temple worship suspended, and, on 15 Chislev, b.c. 168, 
‘the abomination of desolation' (a small heathen altar 
erected on the altar of burnt-offering). Hooks of the law 
burnt, and women who had their children circumcised 
put to death (1 Mac l'-»-«4, 2 Mac 6-7, Dn 7™. 24b. 25 gnr. 
i3i>. 24.20 paflb. 27» Ii30b-S2» (renegade Jews) S2b-86 (the 
faithful) 30 39 121. 7 . 11 ). 

167. Revolt of the Maccabees (1 Mac 2), Dn 1134 (the little help). 
165. After victories by the Maccabees (1 Mac 42 s &), temple puri* 
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chapters there are indications of the same kind of 
knowled^o of Antiochus and of previous history 
as in ch. 11. Antiochus and his persecution of the 
Jews and defilement of their sanctuary seem ever 

f > resent before the writer (cf. 1 Mac 1 ). When, 
mwever, ho touches upon a subsequent period he 
gives nothing which need bo interpreted as refer¬ 
ring to specific historical events, but only symbolizes 
the general Messianic hope of Israel ( 2 44f - 7 27 12 lir -). 

11 ence the conclusion that chs. 7-12 belong to the age 
of Antiochus Epiphancs appears warranted, and 
then also chs. 1-6 if by the same author. 

Unity of Authorship has been the prevailing 
view among scholars of all schools.* That chs. 
1-6 belong to one author is evident. Ch. 1 is a 
necessary introduction to the others. Without it 
2 14flr - and 2 4!) would be unintelligible, and 3 12 requires 
2 49 ; and 5 10,T * require chs. 2 and 4. Ch. 6 is closely 
connected with the preceding ones. The visions 
(chs. 7-12) require an account of D.’s personality 
and life, and the unity of the two sections is seen 
from the fact that the substance of the dream of 
the composite image (ch. 2 ) is repeated in the 
vision of the four beasts (ch. 7 ), and that 4 they 
shall mingle themselves with the seed of men ’ ( 2 ^) 
is evidently a reference to the unhappy marriages 
of the Ptolemies and Seleucida? (IP** * 7 ). The homi- 
letical or didactic purpose of each section is also 
the same.f 

2. Historical Statements. Daniel, according to l 1 , 
began his career as a youthful student at the Bab. 
court in the 3rd year of Jehoiakim, and lived at 
least until the 3rd year of Cyrus, i.e. from 606 or 
605 to 536 or 535 n.C. Within this period are men¬ 
tioned as kings of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar ( 2 l ), 
Belshazzar (5 1 - 80 ), Darius the Mede (5 31 6 25 * “J, and 
Cyrus (fi 28 ). Events are dated by the years of 
these kings (2 l 7 1 8 l 9 1 10 1 ), showing that the writer 
must have regarded all of them as reigning sove¬ 
reigns, and not in any way as subordinate rulers. 
Belshazzar is further described as the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar (5 11,1H ) and king of Babylon at its 
capture by the Modes and Persians, when (aoc. to 
530 b) ] ie -was s lain and Darius received the king¬ 
dom. But history knows nothing of a Babylonian 
king Darius the Mede preceding Cyrus. The 
reigning monarehs within this period were Nebuch¬ 
adnezzar, Kvil-Merodach, Nenglissar, Nabunahid, 
and Cyrus. No Darius reigneu in Babylon until a 
score of years later. The person whom Belshazzar 
represents was undoubtedly Bil-sar-usur, son of 
Nabunahid and commander of the Babylonian army 
during the last years of his father’s reign {COT 
ii. p. 130f.). Being more active and energetic 

fled and public worship re-established just three years 
after its desecration (1 Mac 4^0 rtl^ T)„ gUh.. 

164 11631. Antiochus dies somewhat suddenly in Persia (1 Mac 
6 1 16, but see also Polyb. xxxi. 11), Dn 7 1 '-* 814b. 23 end 
92fil). 27»> 11451). 

(The explanation of 1123-24 is uncertain, for we do not know 
whether they refer to an Egvp. campaign or to conduct in 
Assyria. On Antiochus the student should consult J. F. Iloff- 
nmnn, Ant. Kpiph. , Leipzig, 1S73.) 

* That of Gcscnius, De Welle, Week, Cornill, lvuenon, Driver, 
Korn’s:, et al ., as well as Iliiverniek, Hengstonberg, Koil, Pusey, 
Fuller, et al. Diversity of authorship has, however, been held, 
both by thoso holding the late authorship and by those regarding 
chs. 7-12 as genuine. Of the former, Bertholdt thought the book 
to have been written by nine authors. Strae.k and Meinhold 
regard 2* b -6 as by an earlier writer, about b.c. 300. Of the latter. 
Sir Isaac Newton thought Daniel wrote only chs. 6-12. Kohler 
( Lehrtmek der bibliscken (leschichte, ii. p. 537, 1893) holds that 
chs. 1-6 were written some time after the reign of Cyrus by the 
editor of chs. 7-12. 

t No reason is clearly perceptible whv the book Is partly 
written in Heb. and partly in Aramaic. The following have been 
suggested: (1) Diversity of origin (Strack, Meinhold, see fn. above); 
( 2 ) portion of the original Heb. lost and replaced by the Aram, 
translation (Lcnormant, Bevan, Haupt); (3) the Aram, language 
a secret 8 ign that the Chaldwans represented the Syrians, i.e. 
Antiochus and his followers (mentioned by Ktfnig, Einleit. p. 
382); (4) author preferred to give the speeches of the heathen 
in Aram, rather than in the sacred Hob., and being more at 
home in that language continued to use it (Behrmann). 


than his father, ho seems to have supplanted him in 
tradition as sovereign. In reality, however, he 
was never king. This is proved by the long series 
of contract tablets, ‘ which, dated month by month 
and almost day by day from the reign of Nebuch¬ 
adnezzar to that of Xerxes,’ make no mention of an 
intermediate ruler between Nabunahid and Cyrus 
(Sayee, HCM p. 528). Belshazzar also was not a son 
of Nebuchadnezzar even by descent, for his father, 
Nabunahid, belonged to a different family.* In 
introducing Darius the Mede the writer shows the 
same confused idea of the order of events as the 
Greek writers.f Cyrus, we now know from the 
cuneiform inscriptions, obtained possession of 
Babylon peaceably. During the reign of Darius 
(B.C. 521-486) Babylon rebelled, and Darius was 
obliged to besiege the city, and took it by strata¬ 
gem. In the tradition followed by Herodotus this 
siege is transferred to Cyrus (Her. i. 191). In Dn 
both the king and the siege seem to havo been trans¬ 
ferred to the earlier period .X 

A further confusion about Darius appears in 9 1 , 
where he is called the son of Ahasuerus or Xerxes. 
Darius I. was the father of Xerxes. 

Another apparently inaccurate statement is that 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s siege and capture of Jerus. in 
the 3rd year of Jehoiakim, n.C. 605 (Dn l 1 ). The 
historical hooks relate no such event, and that it did 
not happen seems implied in Jcr 25 1<J , and necessary 
from tlie movements of Nebuchadnezzar. Shortly 
after the battle of Carchemish (605) be returned to 
Babylon to secure his accession to the throne. The 
conquest of the West occupied four years more, 
since not until 601 or 600 did Jehoiakim begin to pay 
tribute (Tide, Bab. uml Assyr. Ucsch. p. 425 f.).§ 

A class of wise men or magicians are called 
Chaldteans (2‘ 2 - 4 * i0 4 7 5 7, H). ‘This signification is 
foreign to Assyrian and Babylonian usage, and did 
not arise till after the fail of the Babylonian 
empire’ {COT ii. p. 125). These Chaldirans are 
also represented as addressing Nebuchadnezzar in 
Aramaic (2 4 ), which probably was not spoken then 
at the Bab. court, and, in no case, in tne western 
Aramaic dialed which the writer gives.|| 

In 9' J D. is said to have ‘understood by the books 
the number of the years whereof the word of the 
Lord came to Jeremiah the prophet.’ This expression 

* The remote possibility that B. was a grandson of N. on his 
mother's side has been urged as an explanation of tho author’s 
statements. Tins, however, is highly improbable, und an un¬ 
natural interpretation (cf. Bar l 111 ). 

f They havo given four different accounts of the origin of 
Cyrus and his relation to the last king of Media, no one of which 
is entirely correct (art. * Cyrus,' Ency. Brit. 9th ed.). 

J Ch. 6 Implies no peaccablo surrender of Babylon, but its 
capturo by assault or stratagem. That Darius should he called 
a Mede may have arisen from Is 13H, Jer fil 1 *. 23, where it is 
predicted that the Medes will conquer Babylon. The Modes 
also were allies of Cyrus, and Gohryas, to whom the city sur¬ 
rendered, and whom Cyrus placed in command, was governor of 
* Gutium,’ a Median province ( Beitragez . Assyriologxe , Dolitzsch 
and Haupt, vol. ii. p. 223). The older commentators generally 
saw in Darius, Cyaxares n. of Xenophon’s Cyropcr.dia. This prob¬ 
ably was tho view of Jos. {Ant. x. xl. 4). But the Cyropcedia 
is a romance, and modern hist, investigation has failed to And a 
place for this king^ The story of festivities at the time of the 
full of Babylon is given in Herodotus, i. 193. The cuneiform 
tablets mention a religious festival in connexion with the ac¬ 
count of the capture of Babylon, but earlier than the entrance 
of Cyrus or Gohryas into tho city. 

§ The writer perhaps drew his statement from a combination 
of 2 K 2415 and 2 Ch 36 fl , misunderstanding tho three years In 
Kings and reckoning them from tho beginning of Jchoiakim’s 
reign. Ur by reckoning backward he may have regarded the 3rd 
year of Jehoiakim as the beginning of the 70 years of captivity. 
That the author of Dn, both hero and elsewhere, does not seem 
to havo rightly apprehended or presented recorded facts of OT 
history, is no more surprising than the similar variations botween 
the statements of Kings ana Ch, and esp. the departures in NT 
from the Ileb. text. Cf. Gn 11 ^ 124* 4 (Haran) with Ac 72 (Ur), 
Dt 1022 (7o souls) with Ac 7 14 (76), Gn 23 (Ephron in Hebron) 
with Ac 7 16 (Hamor in Shechem), Ex 12 4 o (430 years in Egypt) 
with Gal 319 (430 years in Canaan and Egypt). 

|| Tho word tTD*l.x = ‘fn Aramaic* (v . 4 ltVm), may be a gloss. 
So Lenormant, Bovan, Kautzseh-Martl, P. Haupt {Bk. of Dn., 
Grit. Heb. Text, p. 16), et al. 
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implies that tho prophecies of Jer. belonged to a 
well-known collection of sacred books, and sug¬ 
gests (this is the prevailing interpretation) the 
second division of the Hob. Canon, which was 
formed a century or more after the Exile. See 
art. Canon. 

Thus theBk. of Du contains a series of historical 
statements which imply a misconception of the 
exilic period, and that their author lived consider¬ 
ably later, anti may well have written during tho 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

3. The Language of Dn points likewise in the 
same direction.* The Tleb. is distinguished from 
that of the exilic Ezk and the immediately 
following Hag and Zee, and resembles more nearly 
that of 1 and 2 Ch written about B.C. 300, and 
certainly does not belong to an earlier period. The 
Aram, also, as far as can bo detennined, is of the 
same late date. Persian words appear in both 
sections, some in connexion with the description of 
llab. institutions before the conquest of Cyrus (see 
list, LOT p. 460). This indicates a period long enough 
after that conquest for Persian words to have become 
a part of tho Jewish language. Three Or. words, 
tho names of musical iustiuments (ouup, KlOapit, 
flute; prucs, \pa\r-ppLor, psaltery; and msaio, 
av/x<pu)vla, dulcimer or bagpipe, 3 6 * 7,10 * 16 ), also occur. 
One of these, av/j.ffnot'la, {is the name of a musical 
instrument, is peculiar to bate Gr., and according to 
Poly Idas was a favourite instrument with Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Bovan, p. 41). This evidence brings 
the composition of Dn to a date at least later than 
the conquest of Alexander, unless the supposition 
be made that tho Gr. musical instruments had at 
an earlier period through channels of trade found 
their way into tho East, and their names become 
domesticated in tho Aram, language. This, how¬ 
ever, is unlikely.f 

4. The Doctrines of Dn with respect to angels and 
the resurrection are the most developed in the OT. 
Angels have special personal names (8 ,tt IP 1 I0 13,al 
12 1 ), special ranks (lO 13,20 12’), and the guardian¬ 
ship of dill'erent countries (10 13, 2(> * 21 ). These repre¬ 
sentations go far beyond those of Ezk and Zee, and 
are relatively identical with those of Tobit and 
other Jewish writings of the 1st cent. B.C. Dn 
plainly teaches a personal resurrection both of tho 
righteous and the wicked (12 2 ). This also is a 
decided advance upon the doctrine elsewhere in OT, 
and is mentioned by later Jewish tradition in con¬ 
nexion with the Maccabees (ef. 2 Mae 12' i3,r *). 
Thus, while the determination of the date of an OT 
writing from its religious doctrines is always a 
delicate procedure, yet, as far as a doctrinal de¬ 
velopment can be found in OT, tho Bk. of Dn 
comes after all the other OT writings, and approxi¬ 
mates most closely to the Jewish literature of tho 
1st cent. n.C. 

5. The IlomUctienl Purpose of the Bk. of Dn is 
most agreeable to the Antiochian period. The 
narratives in chs. 1. 3. 6 are exhortations to keep 
the Jewish law .and to remain faithful to the 
worship of J". While such teaching might be 
appropriate at nil times, it was esp. so then in its 
peculiar form. The question of eating meat was at 
that time a test of faith. Then pious Jews ‘chose 
to die that they might not be defiled with food, and 
that they might not piofane the covenant’ (1 Mac 
l<i'jf.). The hysons of the ‘ liery furnace ’ and the 
‘lions’ den,’ chs. 3 and 6, never could have been more 
litly presented than when ‘came there forth out 

* Dolitzseh, art. * Daniel,’ PllE( 1878), Driver, LOTpp. 469-470 
(1S91); Konig, KinMt. § 80 (180;i); Bevan, Com. pp. 20-42 
(1S02); Behrmatin, Komin. yip. i-x (1894). 

t Additional evidence in language appears also in the proper 
names Nebuchadnezzar U, Beltcshazzar 17, and Abed-Nego l 7 , 
since their spelling and formation show a lack of acquaintance 
with the language and gods of Babylon during tho Exile (COT 
li. I24ff.; Sayce, 11CM p. T>3?). 
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of Isr. transgressors of the law, and persuaded many, 
saying, Let us go and make a covenant with the 
nations that are round about us’ (l Mac l 11 ), and 
when Antiochus commanded the worship of foreign 
deities on pain of death (1 Mac l 41 ' 60 ). The stones 
of the humbling of Nebuch. (ch. 4) and the fall of 
Belshazzar (ch. 5) would also be fraught with par¬ 
ticular consolation when fsrael was oppressed by the 
heathen. The visions (chs. 7-12), whatever view is 
taken of their date, are universally acknowledged 
to have been primarily designed for consolation 
during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

6. The External History of the Bk. of Dn likewise 
favours its composition at the time of Antiochus. 
There is no evidence in any OT or Apocr. writing 
of its earlier existence. The testimony of Josephus, 
written near the close of the 1st cent. A.D., that 
the book was shown to Alexander the Great {Ant. 
XI. viii. 5), prob. represents only a Jewish legenu, and 
historically is of no decisive value. The earliest 
possible reference is in the Sibylline Verses, iii. 
388 11. (about B.C. 140), where there may be an 
allusion to Antiochus Epiphanes and the ten horns 
(Dn 7 7, 20, 24 ; Schiirer, IIJP div. ii. vol. iii. p. 280). 
The next reference is 1 Mac2 5I)f * where Matthias is 
reported in his dying exhortation to have said 
‘ that Hananiah, Azariah, and Mishael believed and 
were saved out of the llame. Daniel for his 
innoceucy was delivered from the mouth of lions.’ 
While this might simply indicate a knowledge of 
these stoiics, it is probable that the author of 
1 Mac (about B.C. 100), who evidently composed 
the speech of Matthias, was acquainted with our 
book. ITom this period on there are abundant 
evidences of its being well known. Its influence is 
very appreciable in N'T, esp. in Lev, but it is only 
once directly mentioned (Mt 24 15 ).* 

The place of the Bk. of Dn among the Ilagio- 
grapha favours also its late composition. If it had 
been written during the Exile, notwithstanding its 
apocalyptic character, it naturally would have 
been placed among the Prophets. 

The Conclusion , then, in favour of the Maccabsean 
date, in view of this accumulation of concurrent 
facts, seems abundantly warranted. Tho exact 
date of composition is usually placed within the 
year B.C. 105. The ‘abomination of desolation,’ 
108, is clearly before the writer, and also the 
Maccab.'cjin uprising in 107, but not the re-dedica¬ 
tion of the temple in Dec. 105, and the death of 
Antiochus in 103. 

The great ditticulty, of course, in assigning the 
Bk. of Dn to the late date is the fact that chs. 
7-12 are represented as revelations of the future 
given to Daniel during the Exile. But this dilliculty 
vanishes tho moment one considers how prevailing 
in OT and among Jewish writers w'as the custom 
of representing present messages as given in tho 
past through ancient worthies. Thus the law of 
Dent, is given as though spoken by Moses in the 
land of Moab, and the legislation of P as though 
revealed to Moses in the wilderness. Tho Bk. of 
Eccles. is written as the experience of Solomon. 
While in 2 Es, Bar, the Bk. of Enoch, and the 
Jewish Apocalypses generally, this method of com¬ 
position is abundantly illustrated, and was evi¬ 
dently a favourite one with tho devout and pious 
of the centuries immediately preceding and fol¬ 
lowing Christ. 

Assigning the entire book to the Maccabman 
I>eriod, destroys, it is true, the hist, reliability of chs. 
1 -6. These chapters must be regarded as a species 

* This passage, like other similar NT ones, reflects the Jewish 
opinion of the 1st cent. A.r>., but has no further weight in 
deciding the question of authorship. Christ or the writer of the 
Gospel naturally expressed himself according to this opinion, 
for we have no reason to believe that the Divine Spirit ever led 
either of them to instruct or correct their contemporaries on 
questions of literary and historical criticism. 
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of the later Jewish Haggada, or method of incul¬ 
cating moral and spiritual lessons by tales of the 
imagination. Hero, again, wo meet with striking 
parallels in the OT Bk. of Jonah and in the Avocr. 
stories of Tobit and Judith. A quasi defence or chs. 
1-6 is frequently made on the ground that the 
writer used authentic written material of the Exile 
which he revised. This, of course, is possible, but 
it is a mere hypothesis, and it is more probable 
that his material was only traditions or tales.* 

The view which has been presented of the Bk. of 
Dn doubtless will appear to some to destroy its 
religious value and render it unworthy of a place 
within the sacred Canon. No one, however, under 
the modern view can read the book without being 
taught lessons of sublime faith, and having a 
firmer assurance of the ultimate triumph of the 
kingdom of Cod. The book has in the past been 
blessed as an instrument of the Holy Spirit for the 
strengthening of the Church, and, interpreted in the 
light of its real origin, this will continue and be 
enhanced. Great difficulties in receiving its lessons 
will be removed, and the Church will be spared 
endless profitless discussion and exegesis necessi¬ 
tated by the old view.f 

ii. The Interpretation.— The Bk. of I)n con¬ 
tains three representations of the world’s history 
more or less closely related to each other, which, 
with their interpretations, may be outlined as 
follows:— 

Ch. 2 Ch. 7 

A. O oId e n-The lion 
head 

Silver =Tho bear 
breast 

Braze n-The leopard 
belly and 
thighs 

Iron Iegs = The fourth 
and iron beast 
and clay 
feet 

* An argument often repeated rests on the assert ion that the 
whole colouring and character of the hook are Oriental and esp. 
Babylonian, impossible to an a^o so unfamiliar with them as 
the Maocah.nan, and reference is made to the colossal image, 
the fiery furnace, the martyr-like boldness of the three con¬ 
fessors, the decree of Darius, the lions’ den, the dreams of 
Nebuch., and his demands of the (Uialdioans, etc. (Fuller, art. 
‘Daniel,’ Smith, DIP). Such a view had the countenance and 
authority of Lenormant (La Divination , pp. 109-207). The 
truth iH, however, that the Bk. of Dn contains no allusions to 
Bab. customs which might not have been known to a Jewish 
writer of the 2 nd cent. b.o. (who even might have visited 
Babylon), or have been preserved in the tales from which he 
drew his material ; while, on the other hand, there are the 
statements already given which seem to prove the author’s real 
lack of acquaintance with Bain Ion during the Exile. In addition 
to these may he mentioned the statement of Daniel’s appoint¬ 
ment as ‘chief governor over all the wise men of Babylon’ ( 2 -***). 
This, owing to the exclusiveness of Bah. sacred caste, even 
Lenormant regarded as impossible, and hence held the words 
* all the wise men ’ to he an interpolation. Indeed, Lenormant’s 
or any similar theory of the composition of the hook (i.e. an early 
work thoroughly revised in the Greek period) is worthless for 
a defence either of the truth of its narrative or of its genuineness, 
because the line of separation between the early and late contents 
cannot be determined. The account of Nebuchadnezzar's in¬ 
sanity (ch. 4) has been thought to recehe confirmation by a 
story given in a fragment of the historian Abydcnus (preserved 
in Eusebius, Prcep. Evany, ix. 41). The story relates that 
Nebuch. on the roof of his palace was inspired by some god 
or other, and announced the future calamities of Babylon and 
then suddenly vanished. In this announcement there is a wish 
that the author of these calamities might be driven into the 
desert where the wild beasts seek their food, and wander among 
the mountains and rocks alono. The similarity between this 
and the biblical narrative is not very great, and yet enough 
perhaps to show that the same story originally was the basis 
of each (Bevan, p. 87 ff. ; Schrader, J P'L\ 1881, pp. 018-629). 

t The following from Farrar is worthy of quotation in this 
connexion : ‘ Though I am compelled to regard the Bk. of Dn as 
a work which in its present form first saw the light in the days 
of Antiochus F.piphanes, and though I believe that its six mag¬ 
nificent opening chapters were never meant to bo regarded in 
any other light than that of moral and religious Hagqadoth t 
yet no words of mine can exaggerate the value which I attach 
to this part of our Canonical Scriptures. The book, as we shall 
see, has exercised a powerful influence over Christian conduct 
and Christian thought. Its right to a place in the Canon is 


Ch. 8 

= Babylonian Empire. 
= Tho ram - McdoTYrsian ,, 
-The he-goat = Grecian „ 

-Roman ,, 
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Ch. 2 Ch. 7 Ch. a 

B. G o l <1 e 11 = The lion Baby Ionian Empire 

head 

8 i 1 v e r =Tho hear —The ram = Medo-Persian ,, 
breast 

Braze n^Tlie leopard =The he-goat - Macedonian „ 

belly and 

thighs 

Iron legs = The fourth 

and iron beast =*Syrian „ 

ami clay ~ 

feet 

C. O o 1 d e n — The lion = Babylonian Empire 

head 

Silver --The hear -=* 
breast 

B r a z e n - The leopard = 
belly and 
thighs 

Iron legs = The fourth 
and iron beast The he-goat -Grecian ,, 

and clay 
feet 

The parallelism between tho composite imago (cli. 
2) and the four beasts (cli. 7) shows that they were 
designed to represent the same world-powers. In 
this interpreters are generally agreed. The historic 
fact that after the tall of the Bab. kingdom there 
was no distinct Median kingdom, but Media was 
united to Persia, naturally gave the interpretation 
of Medo-Persian to the silver breast and the bear, 
and such a united kingdom appeared in the two¬ 
horned ram of eh. 8. The brazen belly and thighs 
and the leopard then well symbolized the Grecian 
kingdom of Alexander and his successors, who ace. 
to eh. 8 were represented by the he-goat. While the 
legs of iron and feet of iron and clay and the fourth 
beast with the ten horns, in connexion with which 
appeared the final everlasting kingdom (2 44 7" 7 ), 
would represent the Homan Empire in whoso days 
the Christ appeared. 101 sew here, both in OT and 
NT, there were indications of great wars and dis¬ 
tress, and even an Antichrist to precede the final 
consummation of the kingdom or .1". lienee the 
interpretation A was most plausible, and became 
almost universal in the early Jewish and the 
C h ri s ti an Clmreh.* 

The prevailing modern interpretation is C (B has 
had few advocates). The reasons for the adoption 
of C are as follows : Whatever may have been the 
facts of history, the author does distinguish between 
the Median and Persian kingdoms. After the 
Babylonian he places the Median represented in the 
reign of Darius (5 3u, ‘ 6 1 9 1 ), who has the position of 
an independent and absolute sovereign, and then 
follows the reign of Cyrus the Persian ((r 8 10 1 ). A 
Medo-Persian kingdom could scarcely have been 
designated by the writer as inferior to Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar or the Babylonian (2 3y ), while this would 
aptly describe the short-lived Median of his 
scheme. This kingdom seems also well represented 
in the hear (7 s ). The kingdom of brass which 
shall rule over all the earth (2 jy ), or the leopard to 
which dominion was given (7°), with its four wings 

undisputed and indisputable, and there is scarcely a single lmok 
of the OT which can he moro richly profit able for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that 
the man of God may ho complete, completely furnished to every 
good work. Such religious lessons . . are not in the slightest 
degree impaired by those results of archaeological discovery and 
criticism which are almost universally accepted by tho scholars 
of tho Continent and many of our chief English critics. Finally 
unfavourable to authenticity, they are yet in no wav derogatory 
to the preciousness of this OT Apocalypse' (Bk. of ban. p. 3 f.). 

* Indeed it is difficult to see how a different interpretation 
could have been given according to tho prevailing exegesis which 
ignored the original historical situation and meaning of OT 
irophecies, and sought some fulfilment agreeable to the actual 
listory or expected future of the Church. Christ had applied 
to Ilis second coming tho words of Dn 7 13 (Mk 13^ 14^), hence 
His parousia was regarded as preceded by tho little horn of v. 3 , 
which thus became the Antichrist. Many commentators sought 
hist, kingdoms to represent the 10 horns, and since the Refor¬ 
mation the papal power has very often been regarded as the 
Antichrist. The numbers three, four, and ten have also been 
freq. interpreted symbolically (so Briggs, Mess. Proph. § 105). 


f The ram —Median 
\ ^ Persian 
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representing rapid and successive conquests, and 
with its four heads (corresponding to the four kings 
of 11“), symbolizes particularly well the Persian 
kingdom which advanced so widely and rapidly 
under Cyrus and Cambyses, and whose dominion 
was so great under Darius I. and his successors. 
It must also be noted that the two horns of 8 3 , one 
of which comes up last, which are interpreted as 
the kings of Media and Persia (8"°), can as well 
represent two successive kingdoms, the power of 
one of which entered into the other, as one consoli¬ 
dated empire. The fourth kingdom of the image, 
which shall be strong as iron and break in pieces 
and crush (2 40 ), and the beast terrible and powerful 
with great iron teeth, that devoured and brake in 
pieces and stamped the residue with his feet (7 7 ), 
seem identical with the lie-goat of furious power 
(8 B ' 7 ) interpreted as Alexander (8 21 ). The feet, part 
of clay and part of iron (2 42 ), represent well the 
successors of Alexander, often ‘ externally allied 
but inwardly disunited’; and the ten toes (2 42 ) seem 
to be reproduced in the ten horns, which fitly 
represent the Seleucidm (see footnote, p. 552). The 
mingling of the seed seems to refer to the futile 
endeavours of the Ptolemies and tteleuohhe to form 
stable alliances by marriages (ef. ll 15,17v ). But the 
clear description of Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
little horn (7 s * 20 * 24f *) is decisive for the modern inter¬ 
pretation. The introduction of the Messianic 
Kingdom immediately in connexion with or follow¬ 
ing events of the author's own time, is fully in 
accord with other ()T representations. Isaiah places 
the advent of the Messianic kingin immediate con¬ 
nexion with a deliverance from Assyr. oppression 
(Is 8 l(i -9 7 10 :w -ll lir *), likewise Micah (5 4 “); and 
Deutero-Isaiah blends in one picture the release 
and restoration from Pah. captivity, and the final 
consummation of the divine purposes for Israel. 
The same principle is illustrated in Christ’s eschato¬ 
logical diseouise in Mt 24. 

Corresponding with the interpretations of the 
four beasts are those of ‘one like unto a son of 
man ’ (7 ,:if *). The prevailing Christian and Jewish 
interpretation has referred these words to the 
Messiah. In favour of this view is their application 
by Christ to Himself (Mt 20 (!4 , Mk 14 ra , Lk 22®®, cf. 
Mk l3- rt , Lk 21", Mt 16 28 , Lk 12 4<) 18 H , Rev 14 14 et 
«/.), and the repeated designation of Christ in NT 
by the term ‘ the Son of Man.’ The Rk. of Enoch 
applies the same expression to the Messiah (46 1 ‘® 
48*' 8 02 5 ‘° GIF 5 '- 1 ’),* and this is the general exposition 
of our passage by the Jewish Rabbins, also in the 
Talm. (Sank. p. 98, col. 1). A growing modern 
view, however, finds in 7 13 a symbolization of the 
kingdom of Israel, and this probably was the in¬ 
tention of the writer. The expression * son of man ’ 
(Aram, "q = I!eb. nee. to a common Heb. 

idiom is synonymous for man or one of mankind 
(cf. Ps S 4 , Ezk 2 1 3 1 * 4 * 10 - 17 et al .), and stands here 
evident 1 y for one in human form representing Israel, 
in contrast with the beasts symbolizing the heathen 
powers. A striking parallel occurs in Ps 80, where 
m v. 17 ‘son of man’ symbolizes Israel, and ‘ the 
boar’ v. 13 the heathen. The interpretation in v. 27 
seems also decisive for this view. The kingdom is 
given to ‘ the people of the saints of the Most High ; 
his (the people s) kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 
and all dominions shall servo and obey him (the 
people).’ Again, no other possible similar Messi¬ 
anic allusion appears elsewhere in Daniel. The 
' coming with the clouds of the heaven ’ is in 
evident contrast to the heathen kingdoms * rising 
out of the sea’ (7 a ). The latter appearance is fig., 
indicating earthly origin ; the former indicates then, 
by parallelism, a source in the special power of 

* The references piven from the Rk. of Enoch are by some 
repanlcil as belonging to a Christ ian addition to the original 
Jewish work (see art. Enoch, Hook of). 


Cod, just as the stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands (2 : “- 4,r> ) stands in contrast to the 
image, an evidently human or earthly product. 
That later writers, esp. those of the N'T, should find 
in this passage a direct allusion to the Messiah, is 
in exact accord with their interpretation of other 
OT figures which primarily denote mankind or 
Israel (cf. Ps 8 4,r * and He 2°' 9 , IIos ll 1 and Mt 2 18 , 
Gn 12 7 and Gal 3 1B et al.). 

iii. The ‘Times’ of Daniel (7 2fl 8 14 O 24 ' 27 12 11 - la ) 
are difficult of interpretation. They are mainly 
an endeavour under the Antiochian persecution to 
answer the anxious thought and piercing cry, 
‘Lord, how long? When wilt Thou restore the 
kingdom to Israel? When will the Messianic 
hope be realized ? ’ They express the thought that 
the time of the fulfilment or the divine promise is 
very near at hand. The glorious assurances of Is 
40-06 had never been realized. The Jews, in their 
pitiful poverty and national smallness, and above 
all in this hour of persecution, seemed still in their 
captivity, still within the period of the seventy 
years mentioned by Jeremiah (Jer 29 10 ), and an 
explanation of their duration and the announce¬ 
ment of their end is the evident endeavour of our 
author in t) 24 ’ 27 . 

Of the weeks subdivided into 7 4-62+ 1 (9 20 ' 27 ), as in 
the case of tho image (ch. 2), and the four beasts 
(eh. 7), there are two main interpretations differing 
generally according to the view taken of the Bk. of 
Dn as a whole, or esp. according to the historical 
and prophetic references in (a) * the anointed one, 
the prince’ ( 2S ), (/>) ‘the anointed one cut off’ 
( Ma ), \c) tho destruction ( 2bb ), {d) the maker of the 
covenant ( 27,t b (e) the desolation f 271 ’). Tho pre¬ 
vailing view in the past in the Christian Church 
has seen in (a) (6) and {d) the Messiah, and in (c) 
and (rj the destruction of Jems, by Titus, 70 A.D. 
Tho view received at present, agreeably to the 
Maccabiean date of Dn, refers (a) to Cyrus (cf. Is 
45 1 ), (h) to Onias TIT. (2 Mac 4 34 ), {d) to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, (c) and (e) to the havoc and desolation 
wrought by Antiochus at Jerusalem. In the case of 
both interpretations a week has usually been held 
to represent seven years, but a difficulty has always 
been experienced in fixing the termini, and the 
various solutions proposed for adjusting the 49 + 
434 + 7 years have been almost endless. The more 
prevailing one, in the old view, places the advent 
of Christ at the end of 69 weeks (v. 2fl AV and 
RVm), and refers the commandment to the decree 
of the 7th year of Artaxerxes, n.c. 457 or 458 (cf. 
Kzr 7 8 ‘ ,2<5 )» and then 483 yrs. later is A.D. 25 or 26, 
the date usually assigned for Christ’s baptism, 
which, from His anointing with the Holy Spirit, 
might represent His proper Messianic advent 
(l’usey, Led. IV.). This view and all other 
similar ones presented by those holding the genu¬ 
ineness of the Bk. of Dn contain their own refu¬ 
tation, for the termini a quo must be later than 
the period of the prophet, who would have died 
many years at the latest before the commencement 
of tho 490 years or the 70 weeks B.C., and such a 
date could not have been taken as the basis of his 
reckoning, unless the history of Israel after his 
death had been revealed to him in detail. 

Under the other view the natural interpretation 
would be as follows : To the decree of Cyrus seven 
weeks (v. 25 ), i.e. 586-49 = 537. From this decree 
tho city stands rebuilt during 62 weeks of 434 
years, but after this period (v. 26 ) the anointed 
priest Onias III. shall be cut off in B.c. 171 (i.e. 537 - 
434 = 103. This should be 171; see below). During 
the next seven years, the last week (v. Mbf -), occur 
the havoc and ruin wrought by Antiochus. The 
sacrifice ceased, and the heathen altar was set up 
in the sanctuary. The latter event was in Dec. 
168 (1 Mac l w ); but the former, with the terrible 
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ruin and slaughter (1 Mac l 29 ' 40 ), occurred probably 
some months earlier. The temple was re-dedicated 
in Dec. 165 (i Mac 4 fl2 ). These three years and 
some months represent the half week of the ceasing 
of the oblation, mentioned in the time, times, and 
half a time (7 26 ), in the 2300 evenings and mornings 
(8 14 ), i.e. 1150 days, and in the 1290 days (12 11 ) and 
the 1335 days (12% The representations, of course, 
are not exact, i.e. the number of days exceed in 
each instance 3£ years, or half a week. Did we 
know all the circumstances of the times, we might 
see a clear solution, or possibly the author designed 
an enigmatic surplus or remainder to be inter¬ 
preted only through the future course of events, even 
a* he had endeavoured to interpret the 70 weeks. 

In the above interpretation the actual period 
between the decree of Cyrus and the death of 
Onias is shorter than the G2 weeks, i.e. 366 years 
instead of 434. This probably has arisen from the 
defective chronology of the writer. He placed the 
reign of Cyrus too early * (Hevan, Cornill, Schiirer). 
Owing to the great difficulty of finding any con¬ 
sistent explanation of the ‘times’ of Dn, many 
writers have regarded the numbers as entirely 
symbolical. 

iv. Versions. —The LXX text of Dn has been 
preserved only in one MS, Codex Chisianus, which 
cannot be older than the 9th cent., and is perhaps 
much later (Bevan). In place of the LXX the 
Greek VS of Theodotion was used (even by Irenams, 
t 202). There is no Targ. on Daniel. The follow¬ 
ing diagram (from Bchrmann, j>. xxx) shows ten¬ 
tatively the relation of the VSS to the original 
text and to each other :— 

Original Text (164 u.c.). 


Text with glowtea. 



Massorclic Text 
(700-800 a.d.). 


Syr. Trans. 
Paul v. Telia 
(617 A. d. ). 


Oodcx Chisianus 
(11th cent.). 

v. Additions. —Theroarethree Apoor. additions 
to Dn : (1) The Song of the Three Children, pre¬ 
ceded by the Prayer of Azarias, in LXX and Vulg. 
at 3 24 * 90 ; (2) The Story of Susanna, in Vulg. ch. 13, 
in LXX a separate book (?); (3) The Story of Bel 
and the Dragon, in Vulg. ch. 14, in LXX a separ¬ 
ate book (?). (See sep. artt.) 


Literature. —The literature on Daniel is exceedingly 
voluminous. 4 On no other book' (says U. II. II. Wright) ‘has 
so much worthless matter been written in the shape of exegesis.’ 
The most important Commentaries are those of Bortnoldt, 
1800-8; Von Lengerke, 1835 ; Havernick, 1832; Hitzig {Kgf. 


* Josephus fell into a similar error, also the Jewish Hellenist, 
Demetrius (Bchurer, UJP u. vol. iii. p. 63 !.). 


UndO.), 1850; Stuart, 1850; Kwald ( Proph. d. A B), 1807, Eng. 
tr., 1881; Keil, 1869, Eng. tr., 1872; Zockler (Lange’s Bibel- 
werk), 1870, Eng. tr. and add. by Strong, 1876 ; Fuller ( Speaker 
Com .), 1876; Meinhold {Kgf. fom.), 1889; Bevan, 1892; Behr- 
mann (// and-Kom.), 1894 ; Farrar {Expositor's Bible), 1896. 

Special Treatises and A r tides. — Hengstcnberg, Beitrage, 
1831, Eng. tr.,1848; Trogdles, Defence of Authenticity, 1862; 
Auberlen, Der Prophet Daniel und Offenbarung Johannes . 
1864-67, Eng. tr., 1857 ; Pusey, Dan. the Prophet, 1864, 3rd 
ed. 1869; Fuller, Essay on the Authenticity of Daniel, i804; 
Lenormant, La Divination chez les Chald. (pp. 169-236), 1876 ; 
Cornill, ’Die Siebzig Jahrwoehen Daniels,’ in Theol. Stud. u. 
Skizzen, 1889; Schroder, ‘Die Sage vam Wahnsinn Nebuoh. 1 
JPT, 1881; Kamphausen, 4 Du* Buch Daniel,’ in Sen. (Jeschichts - 
forschung, 1893; Margoliouth in Expos. Apr. 1890; Fuller in 
Expos. 3rd series, vols. i. and ii.; Sayce, 11 CM (pn. 495-637), 1893 ; 
Terry, Proph. of Dan. Expounded, 1893; 0. liruston, Etudes 
sur Dan. et V Apoc. 1896. 

In odd. to these works, the student will find valuable material 
on Dn in Kamphausen’s Daniel in Haupt’s OT, in the OT Intro¬ 
ductions of Cornill, Driver, Konig, Struck, et al., and the OT 
Theologies of Dillmann, Schultz, Sim nd, et al., and the Messianic 
or OT Prophecies of Briggs, Dclitzsch, Hofmann {Weissagung 
u. Erfullung), Orelli, Kiehm, et al., and in the Histories of Israel 
or the Jews of Kwald, Gratz, Kohler, Kittel, Stado, Schurer, 
et al. Soe also art. Apocrymja. E. L. CuitTlS. 

DAN-JAAN.— Joab and his officers in taking the 
census came ‘ to Dan-jaan and round about to 
Zidon ’ (|h'3rS(< 2'}$} jy: run), 2 S 24°. No such place 
is mentioned anywhere else in OT, and it is 
generally assumed that the text is corrupt. It 
lias indeed been proposed to locate Dan-jaan at a 
ruin N. of Aolizib winch is said to bear the name 
Khan DAnidn; but this identification, although 
accepted by (kinder, lias not made headway. The 
reference is more probably to the city of Dan 
which appears so frequently as the northern limit 
of the kingdom. Three leading emendations of 
the text have been proposed. (1) Well hausen 
{Sam. ad loe.) instead of the MT T 39 ) jy: would read 
nap ppi (‘ They came to Dan) and from Dan they 
went about .’ This is accepted by Driver {Sam. ad 
loc. t cf. Dent. p. 421), Budde (in Haupt’s OT), 
Kittel (in Kautzscli’s AT). (2) Klostermann would 
read ?ab;i |‘pi . . . ‘and to ljon and they went 
about.’ ljon and Dan are associated in 1 K 15 20 
(cf. 2 K 15“ y ). (3) Gesenius would change fir into 

iy: . . . ‘to Dan in the wood ’ (cf. Vulg. silvestria). 
After eh A dv LXX reads, B EfSav nal QvSav, A 
'lapdv Kal'lovbdv. This does not help us much, but 
Wellli. points out that it indicates at least that 
the translators found p twice in their text and had 
a verb in place of anoi. J. A. Selbie. 

DANNAH (np), Jos 15 49 .—A town of Judah 
mentioned next to Debir and Socoh. It was clearly 
in the mountains S.W. of Hebron, probably the 
present Idhnah. This place is noticed in the 4th 
cent. A.d. ( Onomasticon , s.v. Jcdna) as six Roman 
miles from Eleutlieropolis {Beit Jibrin). It is now 
a small village on the W. slopes. See SWF , vol. 
iii. sheet xxi. LXX has P ewd. C. R. Condkr. 

DAPHNE (Adipwr )).—A place mentioned in 2 Mac 
4 s3 to which Onias withdrew for refuge, but from 
which be was decoyed by Andronicus and treacher¬ 
ously slain. Its site, which has been identified 
with the mod. Brit cl-Md , or House of Waters, is 
placed by Strabo and the Jems. Itinerary at a 
distance of 40 stadia, or about 5 miles, from 
Antioch. This grove, which owed its establish¬ 
ment to Seleucus Nikator, was famous for its 
fountains, its temple in honour of Apollo and 
Diana, its oracle, and its right of asylum. (See 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall , c. xxiii.) 

R. M. Boyd. 

DARA, irp 1 Ch 2*, Ad/m AB ; but codd. Heb., 
Luc. Aapadt, Posh., Targ. presuppose jn"n IlAKDA 
(which see). 

DARDA (VTJ!?, Aapa\d B, Aapad A, Aapdat Luc.)— 
Mentioned with Ethan the Ezrahite, Heman, and 
Calcol as a son of Mahol, and a proverbial type of 
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wisdom, but yet surpassed by Solomon (1 K 4 31 ). 
In 1 Ch 2 (! apparently the same four (L)ara is prob¬ 
ably an erior for Darda. See Dara) are men¬ 
tioned with Zimri as sons of Zerah, the son of 
Judah by Tamar (bln 38 30 ). So Targ. in 1 K 4 31 
interprets ‘the Ezrahite’ as mi na ‘the son of 
Zerah.’ This statement of Ch need not conflict 
with that of K, ‘sons of Maliol,’ since Zerah, as is 
suggested by the title 4 the Ezrahite,’ may have 
been the remoter ancestor, Mahol the immediate 
father. See Maiiol. C. E. Burney. 

DARIC.— See Monev. 

DARIUS (irv-n, Aapetos). —1. Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes (Vist&shpa), written Darayavausli in 
Old Persian, was the true founder of the Persian 
empire. The usurpation of the crown by the 
Marian Gaunuita, who pretended to bo Smerdis 
the brother of Cainbyses, had thoroughly shaken 
the empire of Cyrus, and the murder of the usurper 
by Darius and six others (n.c. 521) caused it to 
break up. The nations of which it was composed 
revolted under difleicnt pretenders, and had to 
be reconquered and reorganized by Darius. The 
history of all this is given in the trilingual inscrip¬ 
tion he caused to be engraved on the rock of 
Behistun (Bagistana). First Susiana rebelled 
under Atrina, then Babylon under Nidinta-Bel, 
who protended to be Nebuchadrezzar, son of Nabo- 
nidus. (‘ontract-tablets show that the latter pre¬ 
tender reigned from October R.C. 521 to August 
B.C. 520, when Babylon was taken and Nidinta-Bel 
himself put to death. Next came the revolts of 
Martiya in Susiana; of Phraortes in Media, who 
called himself Khshathrita, descendant of Uvakh- 
shatara; of the Armenians; of Chitrantakhma in 
Sagartia, who said ho was a descendant of Uvakli- 
shatara ; of Phraortes in Paithia and llyreania, 
where Hystaspes was sn t rap; of Erfida in Margiana; 
of a second false Smerdis in Persia itself; and of 
the Armenian Arakha, son of Khaldita, in Babylon, 
who piofessed to he Nebuchadrezzar, the Ron of 
Nabonidus. But the revolts were all suppressed 
and the leaders impaled, though many months of 
hard fighting were needed fur the work. D. ascribes 
all his successes to the help of Ahuramazda 
(Ormazd), the supreme god of the Zoroastrian faith. 

He now set about the organization of the empire, 
which be placed under a bureaucracy centralized 
in himself. The provinces were governed by satraps 
appointed by the king, and each province was 
required to furnish the royal treasury with a fixed 
amount of annual tribute. Justice was adminis¬ 
tered by royal judges who went on circuit. 

The second revolt of Babylon probably took 
place in n.c. 514, us no Bab. eon tract-tablets have 
neon found dated in the seventh year of Darius, and 
after its suppression a part of the walls of the city 
were pulled down. Soon afterwards Darius over¬ 
came Iskunka the Sakian or Seyth, and hencefor¬ 
ward the Sakians formed part of the Persian army. 
Theexpcdit ion against the Seythsof Europe w’asstill 
later. Darius crossed the Danube near Ismail by a 
bridge constructed by the lonians, who had already 

J >erformed the same service in the case of the 
losphorus, and, leaving it in charge of the Ionian 
‘ tyrants,’ he marched eastward to the Don. Eight 
fortresses w’ere built on the banks of the Oarus 
(probably the Volga), and Darius then returned 
through a desert count ry to the Danube, harassed 
by the Scyths. Histiieus of Miletus saved his 
army by dissuading the (Ireeks from destroying 
the bridge. Histiams was afterwards the indirect 
cause of the Ionian revolt, which led to the burning 
of Sardis by the Athenians, and the determination 
of Darius to punish Athens and annex Greece. 
Thrace and Macedonia had already submitted. 


Mardonius, tho son of Gobryas, was sent against 
Attica; but his ships were wrecked off Mount 
Atlios, and bo was compelled to return. Another 
army was despatched accordingly the following 
year. Eretria was pillaged ; but the Persian host 
was utterly defeated by the Athenians at Marathon 
(n.C. 491), and compelled to retreat. Darius now 
fitted out another expedition on a larger scale, but 
just as it was ready to start Egypt revolted. 

D. had already explored the Indian Ocean. 
Skylax of Karyandria sailed down the Indus, and, 
after a voyage of thirty months, reached Suez. 
One of the results of the expedition was tho sub¬ 
jugation of the Indians. 

The Egyptian revolt was followed by the death 
of the king, n.c. 480. He bad married tire daughter 
of Gobryas in early life, and Artobarzanes, bis eldest 
son by her, was not allowed to succeed him, as he 
had been born while Darias was still a private 
citizen. After bis accession lie married Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus and wife of Cam by Res and 
of the pseudo-Sinerdis, as w r ell as Parmys the 
daughter of Smerdis, and Plwdyma the daughter 
of Otanes. Xerxes, his son by Atossa, was bis 
successor to the crow n. 

It was in the reign of Darius that the second 
temple of Jerusalem was finished. The work had 
languished till the second year of his reign, when 
liaggai and Zechariah excited Zerubbabel, ‘the 
governor of Judah,’ and the high priest Joshua to 
undertake it afresh (Kzr 5 lf ). This made Tattenai, 
the Persian governor of Syria, inquire by what 
authority they acted (v. 3,r *). On being told that it 
w;as a decree of Cyrus, he w rote to Darius, w ho had 
search made for tke decree, which was found in tho 
palace of Echatana. Darius caused it to be pub¬ 
lished, and added that money for the building should 
be given out of tho revenue of the province, as well 
as cattle and other things for the temple services, 
‘that they may offer sacrifice . . . and pray for 
the life of* the king and of his sons.’ Accordingly, 
the temple w as completed on the 3rd of Adar, in 
the sixtn year of Darius (6 115 ). 

According to Josephus (Ant. xi. i. 3),w’hose narra¬ 
tive rests on clis. 2 and 3 of 1 Es, the goodwill of 
Darius towards the Jew’s w r ent back to the time when 
ho was a private individual, and had vow r ed that if 
he became king be would restore the sacred vessels 
to the temple of Jerusalem. He and Zerubbabel 
were old friends, and, after the return of the Jewish 
irince from Jerusalem, Darius made him one of 
ds bodyguard. In this capacity Zerubbabel w r as 
called on to amuse the king one night when ho 
was sleepless, in the first year of his reign, by 
determining the relative strength of ‘ wine, kings, 
women, and truth.* Ilis explanation that truth 
w r as the strongest pleased Darius, who promised 
to grant whatever he asked. lie therefore re¬ 
minded the king of his promise to build Jerusalem 
and its temple, and Darius thereupon did all he 
could to further the work, giving fifty talents 
towards it, and relieving the Jew’s of all taxation. 

2. Darius the Persian (Neh 12 22 ). Which king 
of Persia is meant is uncertain. Some commen¬ 
tators have supposed it to bo Darius ii. (Nothus) 
B.C. 423-404, but it was more probably Darius 
111. (Codomannus), the last king of Persia, and 
the contemporary of the high priest Jaddua, 
who is mentioned in the same verse. Darius 
in. reigned from B.C. 336 to 330, when he w r as 
overthrown by Alexander of Maced on in the 
decisive battle of Arbela, and the Persian empire 
destroyed. 

3. I3artus in 1 Mac I2 7 AV is a false reading 
for the Lacedaemonian Arcus. See Arius. 

4. Darius the Medc. —Sec next article. 

Literature.—S piogol, Die altpereischen Keilingchrlften (1881). 

A. II. Sayce. 
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DARIUS THE MEDE (n*n tsh;-n T)n ll 1 , Aram. 
'*i (Kcthibh), nnio '•n (Kcre) 6 1 (.Eng. 5 31 ]), tlic 
son of Aliasuerus ( = Xerxes), ‘of the seed of the 
Medea’ (9 1 ), is said (5 :n ) to have succeeded to the 
Bab. kingdom after Belshazzar’s violent death, and 
to have Been 62 years old when ho ‘received the 
kingdom.’ His lirst year only is mentioned (5 31 
9 1 ll 1 ). 

Who this D. was, is difhcult to ascertain with 
certainty. Besides other proposals, D. the Mode 
has been identified with (1) Cyaxarcs II., the son 
and successor of Astyages (Jos. Ant. X. xi. 4), but 
no proof is given to support this theory; ( 2 ) Darius 
Hystaspis; (3) Astyages himself ; but all these 
identifications seem quite untenable. It is true 
that D. Hystaspis conquered Babylon, but that 
was some thirty years later. Besides this, he was a 
Persian, not a Mode ; and ho was about thirty-six 
years old, not six tv-two, when he began to reign. 

The passage in Dn 5 31 where he is described as 
having received the kingdom (RV) leads one to 
ask whether, in spite of the title of king which is 
given to him ( 6 tf * 7 etc.), he may not have been 
really governor only. In the fir. historians and 
in the Bab. Chronicle the name of D. the Mede 
does not occur, he who preceded Cyrus to Babylon, 
on the occasion of the siege and capture of that 
city, being Gobryas, who may thus be regarded as 
having ‘received the kingdom for him.’ * Gobryas, 
like Darius the Mode (G 1 ), appointed governors in 
Babylon, and seems also to have been in the 
attack which resulted in Belshazzar’s death (Bab. 
Chronicle , Rev. col. i. 1. 22). It will thus bo seen 
that Cyrus gave great power to Gobryas, who was, 
in fact, his viceroy. + Apparently, therefore, the 
later Jewish writers looked unon Gobryas as hav¬ 
ing as much authority as Belshazzar, whom they 
regarded likewise as king, though he docs not 
appear ever to have reigned. The confusion of 
the names of I), the Mede and Gobryas of Gutinin 
(he being governor of that place, which is regarded 
as having included a part of Media), may have 
been due to the sciibes, who, being more familiar 
with the Gr. form of the name of D. (the end of 
which, when carelessly pronounced, bears a certain 
resemblance to that of Gobryas in that language) 
than with the Ileb. form 1 Jaryawesh, wrote one 
name for the other; and there is also the possi¬ 
bility that one of Gobryas’ names was Darius ,% 
which would account for the mistake. Under 
these circumstances we must accent, until further 
proof, the explanation, that D. the Mede was no 
other than Gobryas of Gutium, who, being practi¬ 
cally viceroy, may have been regarded as king 
during the absence of Cyrus from Babylon, and 
who, under the name of D. tiie Mede, by which he 
was known to the Hebrews later on, conquered 
and entered Babylon on the 16th Tammuz, called 
Daniel to the very high dignity of ‘one of the 
three presidents who were placed over the hundred 
and twenty satraps,’ and issued a decree, after 
Daniel’s miraculous deliverance, enjoining ‘rever¬ 
ence for the God of Daniel ’ throughout his 
dominions. Josephus gets rid of all dilliculties 
presented by the title of ‘ king ’ which is given to 
I), the Mede in Daniel, by explaining that he took 
Daniel the prophet with him into Media, and that 
it was there tliat he appointed him one of the 
three presidents whom he set over his ‘ three 
hundred and sixty ’ provinces. According to this 

* He brought the army of Cyrus to Babylon on the 10th 
Tanmiuz, Cyrus arriving nearly four months later, on the 3rd 
Marcheshvan. 

t It is noteworthy that Xenophon (Cyrop. N. 6) says that 
Gobryas was * a man in years.' 

\ Jos. (Ant. x. xi. 4, says that Darius (the Mede). whom he 
represents as the kinsman of Cyrus, 4 had another name among 
the Greoks.' Apparently, the name of Gobryas was present to 
his mind when he wrote this. 


authority, therefore, D. the Mede was in fact 
never ruler of Babylonia.* I. A. Pinches. 

DARKNESS (Ileb. and [and their cog¬ 
nates], ns*y, 73 *Ty ( , Gr. cu-^toj, gkotIo., l'6<f>os). Besides 
its literal meaning, darkness is frequently used in 
Scrip, metaphorically. Since God is light, because 
the perfect embodiment of rational and moral 
truth, and since the knowledge of Him is man’s 
light, darkness is the natural antithesis of those 
ideas. Hence in OT it is emblematic of nothingness 
(Job3 4 -®- 6 ); morefreq. it is equivalent to death (Job 
10 21 - 22 15 2J 17 la - ,s , I S 2 U , Kc 1 I s etc.), and to tlieun- 
known or undiscovered (Job 12 * a 28 s , Is 45 3 etc.). 
So, too, it is the emblem of mysterious atlliction, 
and of the ignorance and frailty of human life 
(2 S 22® Job 19* 23 l7 , Ps 18 28 107 10 * 14 , Is 9 2 29 18 
42 7 - 16 etc.); of moral depravity (Is f> 2 " Go*, Pr 2 13 ), 
and of confusion and destruction visited on the 
wicked (Job 5 U 15 30 20 2 * 5 , Ps 82 5 , Pr 4 ly 20 20 , Is 8 22 
59 u , Ec 2 14 , Jer 2 31 etc.). It is also the symbol of 
that which causes terror and distress (Gn 15 12 , 
Is 5 30 47®, La 3 a , Kzk 32 s etc.). Since, moreover, 
God is incomprehensible, His ways mysterious, 
and His judgments severe, darkness is sometimes 
associated with His operations in providence (Ps 
18 y * u ), in punishing (Am 5 18 , Zepli l 1 ®), and in His 
self-manifestations generally (Ps 97 2 , 1 lv 8 la , 
2 (hi 6 1 ), even as the guiding ‘ pillar’ was light to 
Israel but darkness to the Egyptians (Ex 14 20 ), 
and Sinai was covered with dark clouds when 
J" descended on it (Ex 2 () 21 , Dt 4 11 5 23 , Heb 12 18 ). 
In NT darkness is prevailingly the emblem of 
sin as a state of spiritual ignorance and moral 
depravity (Mt 4 lti 6 23 , Lk l 70 11 35 22 {,3 J Jn l 5 3 ia 8 ia 
12 3S * 46 , Ac 2 G'«, Ro 2 ,y 13 12 , 1 Co 4 5 , 2 Co G u , Eph 
5*- 11 6 12 , Col l 13 , 1 J'h C> 4 * «, 1 P 2 \ 1 Jn 1 °« • 2 «- »• *), 
but also of the desolation of divine punishment 
(Mt 8 la 22 13 25 :w , 2 P 2 14 - 17 , J ude 13 ). 

Two instances of special darkness, recorded in the 
Bible, call for notice. ( 1 ) The ninth of the plagues 
sent by God upon the Egyptians was a plague of 
darkness (Ex 1 U 21, ~’). M any commentators explain 
this as due to a storm of line dust and sand driven 
from the desert by the S. wind, the JJamsin , noted 
for such effects in the spring. The LXX seems to 
have taken such a view, describing it as ‘ darkness, 
thick cloud ( 7 voepos), storm (fleeWa).’ Some have 
regarded it as wholly miraculous; but the other 
plagues seem duetto God’s use of natural agencies. 
( 2 ) The darkness at the crucifixion from the sixth 
to the ninth hour (Mt 27 4 ®, Mk If) 33 , Lk 23 44 - «). 
This the evangelists seem plainly to represent as 
supernatural. The true text of Lk 23 4!S (rod tjMou 
teXthrocToi or ^kXlttovtos, * the sun failing’ or ‘hav¬ 
ing failed’; RV ‘the sun’s light failing’) has 
indeed been thought to describe it as an eclipse. 
This reading and interpretation were noted by 
Origen, from whose remarks it appears that- 
objectors to Christianity had so explained it. 
Origen rejected the reading, attributing it either 
to a scribe’s wish to provide an explanation or to 
an enemy’s wish to pervert the evangelical account 
(see W11, Notes on selected readings). Origen also 
rejected the view itself that an eclipse, natural or 
miraculous (for so some explained it), was intended 
by Luke, though his language elsewhere seems to 
imply the true text. The charge that it was a 
natural eclipse is put into the mouth of the Jews 
in the Acts of Pilate , contained in the pseudo- 

* Driver, who in LOT 1 pp. 469, 479 n. maintained a cautious 
reserve, admitting the possibility that D. the Mode might prove 
to be a historical character, agrecB in his later editions with 
Sayce, that the existence of such a ruler is completely excluded 
by the monuments (cf. Sayce, IICM 628 ff.). The latter, as 
well as P. Haupt (note on Dn G 1 in llaupt’s 0V), and a host of 
modern scholars, argue that *D. the Mede’ is due to confusion 
with D. Hystaspis, who conquered Babylon (B.o. 620). On the 
theory of the Maccabaean date of Daniel, such a confusion is held 
to be quite explicable. 
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Gospel of Ni cod emus. Eusebius ( Chronicon ) and 
later Fathers appealed also to the statement of 
Phlegon of Tralles (of the 2nd cent.) that in the 
202nd Olympiad (July A.D. 29 to 113) there was 
the greatest eclipse of the sun ever known, that it 
became night at the sixth hour of the day, so that 
stars appeared, and that there was a great earth¬ 
quake in Bithynia. These writers diller as to the 
year of the Olympiad, but Wurm and ldeler place 
it on Nov. 24, A.D. 29 (Wieseler, Synopsis of Four 
Gospels , p. 354 ; see, on the other hand, \Vhiston, 
Testimony of Fide yon Vindicated , Bond. 1732). 
The insuperable objections to its identification with 
the darkness at the erucilixion are, even apart from 
the above date, that at passover the moon was full, 
and the darkness lasted three hours. Seyfl'arth’s 
view ( Oh ran. Sacr. pp. 58, 59), that the Jewish 
calendar was so deflected that the passover actually 
fell at a new moon, lias found no advocates, and 
is wholly improbable, since the Jewish calendar 
depended on observations of the moon. There is, 
however, no need to interject Luke of an eclipse in 
the astronomical sense (WH, Notes on selected 
readings). It is simply a statement that the sun’s 
light failed. See also Light, Plagues. 

G. T. PURVES. 

DARKON (j\r)i).—‘ Children of I).’ were among 
those who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2 8d , 
Neh 7 88 ). 1). is called in 1 Es 5 88 Lozon. See 

Genealogy. 

DARK SAYING.— This is the tr u of Ileb. nvn 
htdhdh, in Ps 49 4 78 3 , Pr 1«. Elsewhere hulMh is 
tr d ‘ dark speech ’ Nu 12 8 ; 4 dark sentence ’ Dn ; 
‘hard question’ 1 K 10 1 , 2 Ch 9 l ; ‘riddle’ Jg 
141--M*. 14. in. 10. 17. 18. w Ezk 17 2 ; and ‘proverb’ 
Hah 2®. See Riddle. Tn Wis 8 8 we find ‘dark 
sayings,’ and in first Prologue to Sir 4 d. sentences* 
( alplyfxara . This Gr. word is the LXX tr. of 
hidhdh in Nu 12 8 , 1 K It) 1 , 2 Ch 9>, Pr l 6 ; it is 
found in NT only l Co 13 12 iv aivLyp an, ‘darkly,’ 
marg. ‘in a riddle’). In Jn 1G 28 - 39 Amer. RV lias 
‘ dark saying’ for AV and RV ‘ proverb’ (irapotgfa). 
Cf. Coverdale, Letter to Cromwell of Dec. 13, 1538, 

1 Pitie it were that the darck places of the text 
(upon the which I have alwayu set a hande) shulde 
so passe undeclared.’ J. Hastings. 


DARLING.— This is the tr n of Heb. vrr ydhidh , in 
Ps 22 30 * Deliver . . . my d. from the power of the 
dog,’ and 35 17 ‘ rescue . . . my d. from the lions 1 
(marg. ‘my only one’). ‘My darlings’ is also 
found in Bar 4*« AVm (AV and RV ‘ my delicate 
ones,’Gr. ol rpufcpol pov). Cf. Ro l 7 \Vyclif, ‘to 
alio that ben at rome, derlyngis of god and elepid 
holy’; and Latimer (Works, ii. 438), ‘Christ 
Jesus, the dear darling and only begotten and 
beloved son of God.’ The word, now too familiar 
for such usage, is formed from dear with suffix 
dug, which became -ling through its free, addition 
w 1 ° T ll J 8 ending in l; so nestling, seedling, etc. 
j lie Hob. ydhuth is used for an only son, but in 
P* 22 30 35 17 it is poetically transferred to the 
nsalnnst’s own life ‘as the one unique and price¬ 
less possession which can never be replaced ’—Oxf. 
Heb. Lex . For the Eng. use compare Shaks. Othello , 
III. iv. 70— 


' Make it a darling like your precious eve.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DART.— Joub is said to have thrust three 4 darts ’ 
shibh&tim , LXX fUXy) into the heart of 
Absalom (2 S 18 u ). Shcbhct is, however, rather 
a shepherd’s rod, which might he used as a club if 
one end were heavy and studded with nails (cf. 
Cheyne on Ps 23 4 ), or as a rough sj)ear if one end 
were pointed. Hezekiah (2 Ch 3‘2 5 ) made darts, 
nW shelah, in abundance for the defence of Jeru¬ 


salem. 


In Job 41 M AV and RV give ‘dart’ for ypij 
massa\ a flira* Xeyo/javov of uncertain meaning. 

In 1 Mae 6 81 two kinds of darts are referred to 
as employed at a siege, and cast by engines—(a) 
ordinary bolts or largo arrows; (b) darts wrapped 
in some burning material. Ancient defences, being 
built largely of wood, were easily set on tire. 

In EpTi 6 16 the suggestions of the evil one are 
called irewpioplua, with an obvious allusion to 
the practice mentioned above. St. Paul opposes 
Eaitli to the suggestions, as the soldier would 
oppose the great shield (Ovptds) to the darts. 

W. E. Barnes. 

DATHAN.— Soe Korah. 

DATHEMA (MOcpa), 1 Mae 5 9 . —A fortress in 
Bashan. It may perhaps he the modern Udmeh 
on the S. border of the Lejjali district, N. of Asli- 
teroth-karnaiin. The Pcshitta reads Jiametha 
(Ramoth-gilead ?). See G. A. Smith, Hist. Geoy. 
688 f. C. R. CONDER. 

DAUB. —To daub, from Lat. dealbare (de down, 
albus white), is properly to rub down a wall with 
whitewash. But in English the word has always 
been used for’washing or plastering with any avail¬ 
able substance. It is now used, even in its 
literal sense, contemptuously. It has always been 
used to describe bad writing, as Marprel. Ep. 
(1589), ‘When men have a gift in writing, liowo 
easie it is for them to dauhe paper’; or ]>ainting, 
as Foote (1752), Works, i. 9, ‘How high did your 
genius soar? To the daubing diabolical angels for 
ale-houses’; or besmearing of any kind, hut esp. 
with flattery, as South (1710), ‘Let every one 
therefore attend the sentence of his conscience; 
for, he may be sure, it will not daub, nor flatter ’; 
or to hide deformity. In AV daub occurs once 
literally, Ex 2 s ‘she took for him an ark of bul¬ 
rushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch ’ 
(rni^nrn, from non, mortar, clay). Elsewhere only 
in Ezk (1310. ia. i4. lctia 22 2m ) fig. of whitewashing 
Jerus. to hide its corruption, Heb. [ona], which 
is also found in Lv 14 42 * 48 48 (EV ‘plaister’), 1 Ch 
29 4 (EV ‘overlay’), Is 44 18 (EV ‘shut,’ margins 
‘daubed’). The subst. daubing occurs only Ezk 
13 ia 4 where is the d. wherewith ye have daubed 
it?* (rrt?) for the plaster itself, a tr u which has 
come from Wyclif. J. Hastings. 

DAUGHTER. -See Family. 

DAVID (in, hut Ty? 1 K3 14 ll 4 - 36 , Ezk 34"\ Ilos, 
Am, Zee, Ca, Ezr, Neh, Ch [except 1 Ch 13°J; 
LXX, NT, Aavetd, but TR Aa/3/5).—The name, 
which in the Bible is given to no one except the 
great king of Israel, is perhaps a shortened form 
of Dodavahu (-inn 2 Ch 20 37 ), 1 beloved of J",’ or 
Dodo (n'n 2 S 23~ 4 , nY*i 2 S 23 9 , Kethibh ), ‘ beloved 
of him’; hut, according to Sayco, was originally 
Dodo, a title of the sun-god (cf. mn on Moabite 
Stone, 1. 12). In the Tel el-Amarna tablets of the 
15th cent. b.c. the form Dfldu is found. Our 
authorities for the life of David are derived entirely 
from the OT. The extra-biblical narratives, of 
which the earliest are the fragments of Eupolemus 
in Eusebius, Fnep . Evany, ix. 30, and of Nicolas 
of Damascus in Josephus, Ant. vn. v. 2, are either 
dependent upon the OT, or are entirely legendary 
(cf. Stanley, art. ‘David’ in Smith’s I)B). The 
reign of 1)., according to the traditional chronology, 
is dated B.c. 1055-1015; but from Assyr. inscriptions 
it appears that Jehu is placed about 40 years too 
early in Ussher’s chronology, and we must accord¬ 
ingly bring down the reign of D. by a period of 
from 30 to 50 years. 

The biblical account of D. is to be found (i.) in 
the narrative of 1 S 16-1 K 2; (ii.) in 1 Ch 2. 3. 
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10-29 ; see also Ru 4 18 ' aa ; and (iii.) in the titles of 
many psalms. Of these three sources the first is 
alike the oldest and the primary authority; in¬ 
formation derived from the other two can bo used 
only sparingly. 

A considerable portion of the history in 1 Ch 
is derived directly or ultimately from the Books of 
Samuel, and cannot be cited as an independent 
narrative, though it is often valuable for the 
restoration of the text. The fresh information 
given by the Chronicler consists mainly of lists of 
names and statistical details. In many cases the 
numbers given condemn themselves; where we 
have to deal with series of names, there is no 
absolute criterion to guide us; but it is to be 
noticed that the new narratives are nearly always 
marked by their late lleb. style, and by the char¬ 
acteristic language of the Chronicler, while the 
statements made are often more or less at variance 
with the older account in Samuel. It is rarely clear 
that the author had access to ancient documents 
other than the Books of Samuel, and his unverified 
statements must therefore be received with caution. 
The picture of D. presented by him differs in 
important respects from the earlier portrait; it is 
indeed the picture of an idealized David, such as 
was present to the minds of devout Jews of the 
3rd cent. B.C., when the true founder of the Isr. 
monarchy was regarded as a model of piety; and 
the recognition of the full Priestly Code in the 
time of I), was a fact never questioned (see 
CHRONICLES). 

Seventy-three psalms bear the title ‘ to David,’ 
and in many cases, especially in Book Ik, there 
is a fuller inscription connecting the psalm with 
some particular event in D.’s life. Many of these 
titles recall the language of the Books of Sam., from 
which indeed they may be derived. The picture 
of D. which they suggest is not unlike that of 
Chronicles. On closer examination, however, 
it is seen that the contents of the psalm are often 
not suitable to the alleged occasion; and so fre¬ 
quently is this the case, that it becomes unsafe to 
accept the superscriptions, or even the Davidic 
authorship of ‘Davidic* psalms, unless the titles 
are directly supported by internal evidence. But, 
without entering upon the wide question of the 
date and authorship of the Psalter (see PSALMS), 
it may be said that in a large number of cases 
the thoughts and language even of ‘Davidic’ 
psalms remind us of the teaching of the great 
prophets, and seem to bo largely dependent on it; 
the circumstances of the psalmists are often those 
of the post-exilic Jews; and the religious ideas 
and spiritual tone of the Psalter as a whole dill'er 
widely from those which the most trustworthy 
authorities ascribe to D. himself, or to the period 
of the early monarchy. The tendency among the 
best scholars of the present day is to reduce the 
directly Davidic element in the Psalter to the 
narrowest limits. Hence it does not seem advisable 
to illustrate the history or character of D. by 
quotations from the Psalms. 

For the history of D. we are thus practically 
reduced to the Books of Samuel (with 1K1.2); but 
even this work contains elements of unequal his¬ 
torical value, and it is necessary to consider briefly 
the structure of the book, anu to form a critical 
estimate of its contents. 

One noticeable feature of the D. narratives contained in 1 S 
ie-81 is the existence of a number of ‘doublets,' i.e. accounts 
of very similar events, or divergent accounts of the same event. 
These may be hero enumerated. (1) The introduction of D. to 
Saul, 1 3 1&14-23 and 171-18*; (2) the slaying of Goliath of Gath, 
1 8 171-180 and 2 S 21 lfl ; (3) Saul casta his spear at D., 1 3 
18 io.li and 109.10; ( 4 ) Jonathan's intercession for D., 191-7 and 
20; (5) the covenant between D. and Jonathan, 20i®-23.42 and 
231118 ; ( 0 ) ^e origin of the proverb, * Is Saul also among the 
prophots?’ 19»- and 1010-13; ( 7 ) D. at the court of Achish, 
2110-15 an( j 27-28® 29; (8) D. spares Saul's life, 24 and 26; (9) 
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the death of Saul, 1 S 31 and 2 S IM«. These parallels are not 
all equally convincing ; in certain cases the divergent narratives 
maybe harmonized more or less satisfactorily; in others it is 
possible tiiat an event occurred more than once in D.’s life, 
though it would be strange that with reference, to D.'s 
flight to Gath, or his sparing .Saul’s life, no allusion should be 
made in tho narrative to a previous similar occurrence. We 
cannot, however, separate theso peculiarities in the history of 
D. from similar phenomena in the history of Saul, where we find 
two accounts of his appointment as king, and of his rejection. 
We are therefore obliged to recognize the existence of two 
parallel narratives in the present 1 S, and these must be separ¬ 
ated as far as possible, and compared, if we would gain a clear 
idea of D.’s earlier life. In 2 3 the case is somewhat different. 
Of a double narrative there we havo hardly any traces. On the 
other hand, we have a detailed and continuous narrative (ch. 
9-20 with 1 K 1. 2), tho work of a single writer, which describes 
tho history of D.'s family and court at Jerus., and is a document 
of the highest importance. The earlier chapters (1-8) and 
the appendix (21-24) are of composite origin ; there are indi¬ 
cations that their contents have been partially rearranged; and 
later editors or redactors havo left their mark on these chapters. 
Tho following analysis, taken mainly from Ihidde ( Richter und 
Samuel), will be found useful. Some comments upon it will be 
found in the course of this article; for fuller particulars see 
Samubl, Books op. 

A. (Biidde, J) 1S1614-23 iga. 20.30 (0 8) o n 20 . 22i 031 iu. ID 21 ) 052-44 
24. 27. 281 .2 29. 30. 284-25 31 , 2 3 114.17*^7 o. 3l «^ 4. 51-3.17-25 
(Y 2115-22 2.‘{8 39) 56 12 0. 32-5 513 10 810-18^2023 26 9_o<), ll(] 2 

B. (Budde, E) 1 8 17. 181-4 (««}12-19 191-17 2 U » 23i4b-isb ? 26 , 
2 S 1H«. 

Detached narratives of various dates :—2 3 211-14 24, 1 S 161-13 
1918 24 2110 I5 t 2 3 7. 22. 231-1. 

Editorial additions, based in part on oldor material2 S 8 11B , 
1 K 2{M2). 

No account is taken here of minor interpolations anu editorial 
additions. 

Of these different authorities tho oldest and most valuable Is 
tho family history of D. referred to abovo f2 3 9-20, 1 K 1. 2): 
its detailed descriptions and graphic touches do not indeed 

rove the writer to havo been a contemporary of the events; 

ut he clearly possessed trustworthy sources of information, and 
must he placed not very long after D.'s time. The remaining 
portions of A are not so detailed, and are apparently of some¬ 
what later date. B is still later, and in several points less 
reliable than A ; while of tho shorter sections some are shown 
by their contents, nnd by the ideas there expressed, to be of 
high antiquity (2 3 21. 24), others are certainly later than B, 
and in part dependent on B. All, however, are earlier than the 
time of Josiah; and only in 2 3 7 (pre-exilie), in tho Songs 
(2 3 22. 23 1 7 ) and the editorial additions, cun we trace the 
influence of Deuteronomy. 

David was the youngest son of Jesse, a Juduian 
of Bethlehem, who seems to have belonged to ono 
of the principal families of liia native town (yet cf. 
1 S 18 lH ). No particulars as to the ancestry of 
Jesse are given in 1 Sam. (contrast the case of Saul, 
1 S 9 1 ); but iu the (later) genealogy in Ruth he is 
called the son of Obed, and grandson of Boaz, and 
his descent is traced back to the family of Perez 
(Ru4 18 ' 2a ; see also 1 Ch 2 3 ‘ 17 ). The name of D.’s 
mother is nowhere given ; his three elder brothers 
were called Eliab (?Elilm, 1 Ch 27 18 ), Abinadab, 
and Slmminah (Shimeah, 2 S IB 3 ; Shimei, 2 S 21 al ), 
see 1 S 16 0 * 3 17 13 . 1 S 16 luf - and 17 la speak of eight 

sons of Jesse, and in l Ch 2 14 ’ 10 three more names 
are given, Net-hanel the 4th, Raddai tho 5th, and 
Ozein the 6th, D. being there termed the 7th. Tho 
sisters of D., Zeruiah (the mother of Joab, Abishai, 
and Asahcl) and Abigail (the mother of Amasa), 
were probably half-sisters, for in 2 S 17 25 Abigail is 
called daughter of Nahash and sister to Zeruiah ; 
cf. 1 Ch 2 1 ®* 17 ). 

We first hoar of D. when he was introduced 
to the court of Saul. The king had boon attacked 
with morbid melancholy, called by the historian 
1 an evil spirit from J . liis servants suggested 
that a skilful player upon the harp should be 
brought to soothe the king with his music, and 
I)., tne son* of Jesse, was chosen for this office. 
The narrative (1 S 16 14 ' 23 ) is probably to be con¬ 
nected with the statement of 14 0a , that Saul 
gathered round him every valiant warrior in 
Israel; and in like manner D., who is described 
as ‘a mighty man of valour and a man of war,’ 
was summoned to the court. In addition to being 
a skilful musician, he was prudent in speech (or 
business), a comely person, and one who enjoyed 
the favour of J". The young minstrel won the 
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favour of the king, who made him his armour- 
bearer (cf. 1 S 14 1,i# 3D °, 2 S 18 la 23 37 ), and kept 
him in attendance upon his person. 

From another source, however, we have a dif¬ 
ferent account of D.’s first introduction to 
Saul, in the beautiful and familiar story of the 
encounter with Goliath (oh. 17M8 4 ). Here David 
is represented as a mere lad, a goodly youth of 
fair countenance, inexperienced in war (17 33 * 42 ), 
who used to tend his father’s sheep. During a 
war with the Philistines, 1). was sent by his fatlier 
with a present to his three brothers, who were 
serving in Saul’s army in the Valley of Klali. On 
reaching the camp he heard the deliant words of 
the giant, Goliath of Gath, and, undeterred by his 
eldest brother’s reproaches, he inquired among 
the soldiers concerning the king’s reward promised 
to any man who would overcome the Philistine 
chain [don. When brought before the king, the 
youth at once offered to go out against the Philis¬ 
tine, relating how he had protected his father’s 
sheep from the lions and bears which had attacked 
them (tenses in 17 34f - frequentative, see Driver, 
Text of Sam.). Putting aside the armour ottered 
by the king, he advanced to meet the giant. lie 
brought his opponent to the ground by a stone 
slung against his forehead, and then cut olf his 
head with his own sword. The fall of their 
champion was followed by the rout of the Philis¬ 
tine army. So far was t). at this time unknown 
to Saul, that the king instructed his chief com¬ 
mander, Abner, to inquire concerning the ‘strip¬ 
ling’s’ parentage,—a question which J). answered 
for himself as he returned from the fray with the 
giant’s head in his hand. From this time forward 
D. was kept at the court of Saul, while a close 
friendship sprang up at once between him and the 
king’s son Jonathan. 

Many attempts have been made to harmonize 
the two narratives. It is suggested that D. had 
returned home from his position as minstrel, and 
had since grown out of recognition ; or that Saul’s 
question to Abner related to D.’s family, but that 
he personally was known to Saul. Neither of 
these explanations can be regarded as satisfactory, 
nor do they account for the discrepancy between 
the skilled warrior of 10 1H and the shepherd lad of 
17 83, 42 . The difficulty attracted attention at an 
early period. 17 ls seems to be a harmonistie addi¬ 
tion by some later editor, and represents J). as 
going backwards and forwards between his home 
and the court. Similarly, 16 19 ‘ which is with the 
sheep,’ a clause which does not agree with v. 1H , 
must be regarded as a later gloss. The LX X (cod. 
B) offers a more violent solution of the problem, 
omitting 17 12 * 81,41, M -18 ft ; it thus gets rid of the 
description of D. as sent to the camp by his father, 
and of Saul’s question concerning the young hero, 
D. being represented (v. 82 ) as already in attend¬ 
ance upon Saul. The LXX text has been accepted 
as original by competent scholars (W. R. Smith, 
Stade, Corniil); but others with good reason adhere 
to the Ml’, anti regard the omissions of the LXX 
as due to an attempt to reconcile chs. 16 and 17 
(Driver, Cheyne, Wellhausen [ Composition ], Kue- 
nen, Budde, etc.). Even in the LXX text D. is 
a shepherd lad (vv. 38 - 42 ), not the warrior of I6 18 * 21 ; 
in language and style the omitted paragraphs do 
not differ from the rest of the chapter, while cer¬ 
tain expressions which suggest a later hand ( e.g. 
assembly v. 47 , Jenisalem 64 j are found also in the 
LXX ; and the original covenant between 1). and 
Jonathan, to which allusion is made more than 
once subsequently, is related only in 18 1 * 4 . In fact 
all these attempts to reconcile the two accounts of 
the first meeting of D. and Saul are unsuccessful; 
we can only recognize them as two versions of the 
history, and choose between them. And here we 


see the importance of the statement of 2 S 2F® 
that ‘ Elhanan the son of Jair (cf. Driver, Text of 
Sam.) the Bethlehemite, slew Goliath the Gittite, 
the stall - of whose spear was like a weaver’s beam’ 
(cf. 1 8 I7 7 ). The Chronicler indeed states that 
‘Elhanan slew Lahmi the brother of Goliath’ 
(1 Oh 2<J 5 ), but the ‘harder’ reading of 2 Sam. is 
certainly to be preferred. It has been suggested 
that Elhanan was the original name of David 
(Bottchcr, Sayce),—but of this there is no hint in 
either passage, and the father of Elhanan is Jair 
(or Jat>), not Jesse ;—or that the name of Goliath 
has been wrongly transferred to D.’s enemy, who, 
in I S 17, is usually termed simply ‘ the Philistine.’ 
On the whole, however, it seems more probable 
that Goliath of Gath was slain at a later period by 
one of D.’s warriors, also a native of Bethlehem ; 
and subsequently the victory was by tradition as¬ 
cribed to D. himself, and put back to the period of 
his boyhood. In this case we must accept 1 S 
16 14 ' 28 as giving the true narrative of D. s first 
introduction to Saul; but the popular tradition 
has left its mark on other parts of the history of 
David. 

A story of D.’s earliest life is given in 1 S 16 1 * 13 , 
where we read how, after Saul's rejection, Samuel 
was sent in accordance with J"’s instructions to 
Bethlehem. There he invited Jesse to a sacrifice, 
and, after sending a special summons to the young 
David, who was tending the sheep, anointed him in 
the midst of his brothers. This narrative now 
forms the introduction to the history of D.; it is 
the counterpart to 1 S 10 1<r * (the anointing of Saul 
by Samuel), and explains the coming of the Spirit 
of God upon D., and its departure from Saul; but, 
as it stands, the account can hardly be accepted as 
historical. Independently of any ditticulties raised 
by the character and position here assigned to 
Samuel, which resemble what we lind in the later 
narrative of the choice of Saul, the fact that D.’s 
anointing attracted so little attention has more 
than once been remarked as strange. His own 
brother Eliab seems unaware of it (17 28 ), while 
D. himself appears unconscious of his destiny (18 18 ), 
and always regards Saul as the Anointed of J" (1 S 
24® 26 9 , 2 S l 14 ). The explanation that this anoint¬ 
ing was only a mark ot favour bestowed on the 
most honoured guest, and that 1). was here given 
a place like that assigned to Saul at ltamah (O 23 , so 
Klostermann, Ewald, AV. R. Smith), does not do 
justice to the narrative, and anointing in the OT 
implies the conferring of some office. 

(Jur authorities do not enable us to say how long 
D. continued in the position of Saul’s minstrel and 
armour-bearer. His success in war against the 
Philistines ; his popularity among the soldiers ; the 
love of Michal and her marriage with D.; the 
strong friendship between D. and Jonathan, who 
entered into a covenant of brotherhood, — these 
facts are all attested by more than one passage in 
both the main narratives. But it is not quite easy 
to trace and explain the beginning of the distrust 
which Saul conceived for his young favourite, who 
had been promoted to the position of captain of the 
bodyguard (1 S 22 14 LXX). It is only natural that 
there should be some want of definiteness in the 
narratives. The facts could be known only to 
those belonging to the innermost circle of the 
court, and all our records are written from the 
point of view of friends of David. If any ill- 
advised action on his part contributed to excite 
Saul’s ill-will, we are told nothing about it. The 
main reason alleged for Saul’s enmity is his 
jealousy of D.’s popularity and success in war, 
which is said to have been excited by the song of 
the women, who met the victorious warriors with 
the words, 1 Saul hath slain his thousands, and D. 
his ten thousands.’ But besides this thei e are hints 
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of a suspicion that I). had conspired with Jonathan 
to dethrone him (cf. 1 S 20 :io ‘- 22 13 ). Everything 
that we are told of Jonathan goes to prove the 
baselessness of such a suspicion, and his continued 
affection for D. is evidence of D.’s innocence ; but 
we can well imagine that the melancholy from 
which Saul suffered served to increase any jealousy 
or distrust when once aroused, and it is possible 
that he feared that his subjects might regard him, 
owing to his occasional attacks of madness, as no 
longer a fit ruler of the nation. 

'Hie chapter which describes the growth of the 
estrangement between Saul and D. lies before us 
in two forms. Here again the LXX has a shorter 
text, omitting from eh. 18 vv.®' 11 * 12b * 17 ' 19, 2,b * 30 . 

Thus the account of Saul’s casting his spear at D. 
is omitted, and the promise of marriage with the 
elder daughter Meral>; the gradual growth of Saul’s 
jealousy is described, and each stage is appropri¬ 
ately emphasized with the words ‘ Saul was afraid 
of IV (v. 13 ), ‘ Stood in awe of him* (v. 15 ), ‘was 
yet more afraid ’ (v. 20 ); and on account of the clear 
and consistent picture given in this version, many 
scholars accept the LXX text as original (so Wellh., 
Kuenen, Stade, Driver, W. R. Smitn, Kirkpatrick). 
But Cornill allows that the promise of Merab is the 
proper fulfilment of the King’s promise to the 
slayer of Goliath (17 a5 ); and Budde urges the in¬ 
consistency of adopting the LXX recension in 
eh. 18, and rejecting it (as Wellh., Kuenen, Driver 
do) in ch. 17. He accounts for the difficulties pre¬ 
sented by the MT by analysing the chapter into 
sections derived from the two principal documents 
(so also Cheyne); and this seems to bo the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem. Comparing 
the parallel narratives, we gather that D. was 
placed by Saul at the head of an armed force, 
either as a mark of favour (18® A), or because of his 
growing distrust (v. 13 B); that Saul’s jealousy was 
excited on some occasion when D. returned from 
a victory over the Philistines (vv. 6 9 , probably A 
and B,—note the double introduction to v. 6 ) ; that 
this did not prevent the marriage of D. to Saul’s 
younger daughter Michal (vv. 20 ' 80 A, cf. 17 ' 19 B). In¬ 
deed it is not improbable that the estrangement is 
placed too early, and that Saul gave his daughter 
to the popular and successful officer in order to 
bind him to his interests, rather than that he al¬ 
ready desired to compass D.’s death. Jonathan’s 
intercession for his friend failed to effect a real re¬ 
conciliation (19 1 " 7 B, 20 A); and when Saul, in a 
fit of madness, hurled his spear at D. while he 
dayed the harp before the king, D. felt that his 
ife was in danger, and that he must llee from 
the court (19 tf,A0 B, 18 10 - 11 A, probably removed 
from its original position when A and B were 
combined). 

The details (riven by the two narratives differ. According to 
A, Saul offered his daughter to D. as a mcro snare, hoping that 
he might fall in battlo, as the dowry was ilxcd at 100 foreskins 
of the Philistines ; but I)., without loss of time, procured twice 
the required number (1827 200, MT; 100, LXX), and won his 
bride. After this (vv.9 H), Saul in a frenzy attempted the life of 
his son-in-law, and, when D. complained to Jonathan, the latter 
repudiated the idea that his father had any real intention of 
harming him. To determine the king’s true feelings, it was 
then agreed that 1). should stay in hiding during the new-moon 
festival, while Jonathan was to excuse his friend’s absence from 
the royal table on the pretext that he had been summoned to a 
family feast at Bethlehem. On the first day of D. ’s absence nothing 
wag said; on the next day, in answer to Saul’s inquiries, Jon¬ 
athan made the excuse agreed upon, whereat the king burst 
forth into furious reproaches against D. and his son, and hurled 
his spear at Jonathan, who attempted to intercede for his friend. 
In anger Jonathan left the table, and next morning went to tho 
appointed place in the field. Under pretence of shooting at a 
mark, he Bontan arrow beyond the stone where D. lay concealed; 
and while the boy carried back his master’s weapons, the two 
friends took an affectionate farewell. On ch. 20, which has per¬ 
haps not reached us quite in its original form, it may be remarked 
that Jonathan's denial of any wish on the part of Saul to harm 
D. (202) is hardly appropriate after 19*- 7 - u-17; and that while a 
mere act of frenzy ( 18 lof. might leave I). uncertain as to 
Saul'B intentions, he could not have any doubt after t 8aul had 


deliberately sent messengers to kill him (19 1 * 17), or be expected 
to appear at tho king’s table ( 2 (/i. <»• 2/). 

According to tho second narrative (B), it was owing to Saul’s 
jealousy that D. was removed from the position of armour- 
bearer to that of captain of a thousand (18 la ), and when the time 
came for his promised marriage (cf. 17*'), Merab the elder 
daughter was given to Adriel of Meholah. Our account of b.’s 
marriage with Mi dial seems to be derived from the other source, 
but the obscure words at the end of v.2i are perhaps a fragment 
of the second narrative. Saul's ill-will towards his former 
favourite increased so greatly that he purposed to put him to 
death. Jonathan, however, pleaded to nis father D.’s good 
deeds, and especially his victory over tho Philistine (Goliath); 
and on Saul’s relenting he brought D. out of his hiding-place in 
the field, and presented him to his father (ljl 7). The recon¬ 
ciliation, however, was of no long duration, for, shortly after 
Jonathan’s appeal, Saul, in a lit of‘madness, cast his spear at D. 
as he played on the harp before him. D. lied to his house, hut 
that night (19^ LXX) Saul sent messengers to watch the house, 
and, while respecting his sleeping enemy in accordance with 
Oriontal custom, he ordered them to kill him in the morning. 
I>. was saved by the faithful Michal, who lowered him through 
the window, while she placed in his bed the teraphim or house¬ 
hold imago, and covered it with the bed-clothes. Next morning 
the messengers brought word that D. was ill; but, when charged 
to bring him in the bed, the fraud was discovered, and Michal 
had to plead in self-defence that D. had threatened her life if she 
hindered his escape. With regard to this series of narratives it 
may be pointed out that the similarities between portions of 
19 17 and ch. 20 suggest, though they do not prove, that wo have 
before us two different versions of the same event, while the 
reference to the victory over Goliath connects the former pas¬ 
sage with ch 17. Further, the difference of phraseology in 18 1,,f - 
19* f - (cf. also 20 ;<3 ) favours the view that these verses are the 
work of independent writers, rather than that tho former pas¬ 
sage has merely been borrowed from the latter after the time of 
tho LXX. 

For the rest of Saul’s reign D. was an exile from 
his home, and an outlaw (1 S 21-31). Some in¬ 
cidents during this period of his life are described 
with minute and graphic touches, which bear the 
evident stamp of genuineness ; in other eases the 
accuracy of the narrative is mote doubtful. Tho 
analysis of these chapters does not present many 
difficulties, and more than once the existence of 
double versions of the same story can hardly be 
doubted. It is only natural that many stories of 
D.’s adventures should have been current among 
the people long before the,y were written down ; 
and many a place in the wilds of Judah would 
doubtless claim to be the site of some memorable 
event in the outlaw life of the great national hero ; 
while from ch. 30 20 ' 31 it is clear that wo possess but 
a fragmentary account of his many wanderings. 
According to tho present Book oi Samuel, I)., 
after escaping from Saul’s messengers, tied first to 
Ramali, where he took refuge with Samuel at a 
prophetic school. Thrice Saul sent messengers to 
capture him (cf. 2 K 1), but each time the men 
were overcome by the sacred minstrelsy of the 
prophets; and when Saul came in person, he too 
was filled with prophetic frenzy, and stripping off 
his clothes lay naked all the night (19 18 * 24 ). Gravo 
doubts, however, have been raised against this 
narrative. For a Judioan like D., flight south- 
wards was more natural from Gibeah than north¬ 
wards to Kamah; the connexion between Samuel 
and the prophets is not that presented by tho 
older history of Saul and Samuel, where indeed 
there is another explanation given of the proverb 
‘ Is Saul also among the prophets?’ (10 llf *); while 
the present narrative can hardly be by the author 
of ch. 15, who implies (v. 35 ) that Saul and Samuel 
did not meet again. The conception of the pro¬ 
phetic school as here described is probably later 
than the time of D. ; and we must regard it as at 
least doubtful whether D. had any dealings with 
Samuel. 

If we reject this narrative as of later origin, the 
first place visited hv D. in his flight will be the 
priestly city of Non, which lay south of Gibeah 
and due north of Jerusalem. To Ahimelech, the 
head of the priests of Eli’s family, ho alleged that 
he was bound on urgent business for the king, and 
accordingly obtained through him, as on previous 
occasions (22 15 ), an answer from the oracle. The 
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only provisions which the priest could offer was 
the sacred shew bread, removed that day from the 
sanctuary; and this David accepted, stating that 
he and )iis companions were ceremonially clean. 
Ahimelech is said also to have given to I), the 
sword of Goliath, which was kept wrapped in a 
cloth behind the Ephod. This visit to Nob was 
followed by important consequences. Shortly 
afterwards, while Saul was holding court under 
the tamarisk in Gibeah, ho complained to his Ben- 
jamito followers of their ingratitude in taking part 
against him with his own son and David. Ilere- 
upon the Edomite Doeg, the chief herd man of Saul, 
or rather ‘the mightiest of his runners’ (21 7 , so 
Griitz, Driver), declared that he had seen I). at 
Nob, where Ahimelech had consulted the oracle on 
his behalf, and supplied him with food and weapons. 
Saul at once suspected that the priest also was 
party to a conspiracy against him, and perhaps 
that he had been consulting the oracle as to its 
success. Ho summoned to his presence Ahime¬ 
lech and the priests of his family, and, refusing to 
accept their denial of any knowledge of a con¬ 
spiracy, ordered his guards to put them to death. 
The guards hesitated, but Doeg carried out the 
king’s orders. Eighty-live priests were slain, and 
the city of Nob completely destroyed. Only one 
member of Fli’s family escaped the massacre, Abi- 
athnr, a son of Ahimelech, who (led to D., probably 
to Adullam; and the latter, feeling that the disaster 
was in some measure due to himself, promised the 
fugitive his protection. According to Budde, w T e 
have underlying l S 21 1 *® 22 6 ' 33 two versions of D.’s 
visit to Nob, and the denunciation of Doeg : notice 
that 22 10 - lfi imply that Ahimelech consulted the 
oracle for David, whereas nothing is said of this in 
21 l * 9 . Budde connects the earlier passage with B, 
the second with A, and regards the allusions to 
Goliath’s sword in 22 10 * 13 as added to connect tho 
two narratives. Others (Wellh., Kuenen, Stade) 
ascribe both chapters to the same writer, and 
reject 21 8 * 9 (Heb. 9 * 10 ) 22 l0b as later glosses. In 
any case, these verses presuppose the account of I). 
anil Goliath in ch. 17. 

Our present narrative represents D. as fleeing 
from Nob to Gath. Here, it is said, at the court of 
Achisli, he was recognized as the Isr. Avarrior, and 
‘ king of the land ’; in consequence he feigned mad¬ 
ness, drumming (v. ls LXX)on the doors, and letting 
the spittle fall on his beard, so that at the com¬ 
mand of Achish he Avas driven ttAvay (21 ,lMr '). ft 
is doubtful, hoAvever, Avhetlier D. would really have 
taken refuge among the Philistines at such an 
early period of his Avanderings; and w hen he 
appears at Gath at a later time, no hint is given of 
this earlier visit. Probably avo have hero again a 
‘ doublet,’ and our narrative represents a popular 
legend, the product of a desire to represent in a 
more patriotic light D.’s residence among the 
Philistines. Far more reliable is the account in 
22 1,r -, according to which D. fled (from Nob) to the 
cave, or stronghold (so Wellh., Stade, Budde; cf. 
v. 4 ), of Adullam. This place must be looked for, not, 
according to a tradition dating from the 12th cent. 
A.D., on the south of Bethlehem in the Wady 
Khareitun , but in the Shephdlali A\ r est of Hebron 
(cf. Gn 38 1 , .Jos IT) 35 ; and see G. A. Smith, Hist. 
Geog. p. 2291.). Here the wild character of the 
country afforded him a hiding-place ; he was among 
his oavii tribesmen, and on the extremity of Judah 
Saul’s authority was Aveakest. The brothers and 
kinsmen of D.,who had to fear Saul’s vengeance, 
athered round him, together Avith distressed 
ebtors and discontented men of every class, so 
that D. soon found himself the leader or a band of 
some 400 men. Of these, several doubtless were 
not of Iaraelitish origin (ef. 1 S 26* and perhaps 2 S 
23 17 * 18 ); according to 1 Cli 12 8 * 18 certain valiant 


Gadites and men of Judah and Benjamin joined 
him here, and not long afterwards (1 S 23 13 ) D.’a 
followers are reckoned at 000. His parents he 
placed under the protection of the king of Moab, a 
step which may perhaps be explained by reference 
to the Book of Butli, where D.’s descent is traced 
from Buth the Moabitess. According to 22 5 , a 
verse of which the connexion is somewhat obscure, 
D., at the advice of the prophet Gad, remoA r ed from 
his stronghold to the forest of llareth ; but he is 
certainly again in the Shephftlah when we next 
hear of nim. Noavs came to 1). that the Philistines 
Avero raiding Keilali, doubtless a frontier toAvn west 
of Hebron, and perhaps south of Adullam. An 
opportunity now ottered itself to him of at once 
assisting his countrymen and making a fresh name 
as a warrior. Having inquired of the priestly 
ephod, which Abiathar nad brought from Nob, and 
received a favourable ansAvcr, D. inarched down 
Avith his band, and drove away the Philistines from 
Keilali. To Saul it seemed that the time for cap¬ 
turing his euemy had now come. He summoned 
his army in order to besiege Keilali; hub D., learn¬ 
ing from the oracle that the inhabitants would save 
themselves by delivering over him and his men to 
Saul, escaped betimes, and Saul abandoned his 
expedition. 

D. is next found in the Avihl and partially desert 
country to the south of Judah, or in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Dead Sea. The Avilderness of Zipli and 
of Maoti are especially connected with his Avander¬ 
ings. Here doubtless D. Avas welcome, and prob¬ 
ably he Avas able to protect the inhabitants from 
the inroads of wild nomad tribes living farther to 
the south and east. 

At this point tho double narrative reappears, as is specially 
noticeable in tho case of tho two accounts of 1>. sparing’ Saul’s 
life. That ch. 20 refers to a second occasion, although no refer¬ 
ence is there made to a former proof of IX’h generosity, seems 
antecedently improbable ; and this impression is confirmed on 
comparing the two narratives. Each is introduced by an offer 
of the Ziphites to betray D.’s hiding-place to Saul (23 19 26 1 )*, 
each ends with a confession of D.’s noble conduct placed in the 
mouth of Saul; and a careful comparison of tho language (see 
Kuenen, Budde) shows either literary dcpendeit 10 of one upon 
the other, or tho dependence of both on some cc^amon tradition. 
Owing to the occurrence in ch. 26 of certain antique conceptions 
(esp. v.iw), it has commonly been supposed that this is the earlier 
chapter(so Kuenen, Wellh., Stade, Driver); Budde, on the other 
hand(soCheyne), shows good reason for connecting ch. 24 with tho 
A narratives, in which caso it belongs to the earlier document, 
while tho archaic colouring of ch. 20 may bo due to tho fact that 
it has undergone less editorial revision than the earlier chapter 
(see cap. 24Budde further argues from the scene of ch. 25 
(Maon v. y LXX 1 , cf. 23 241T ) that this chapter came originally 
between chs. 23 and 24, probably having been transposed in order 
to separate the doublets, chs. 24 and 26. There are other traces 
of editorial revision in ch. 23, especially in the somewhat exagger¬ 
ated language of v. 14f -, and the redundant description of D.’s 
haunts (ib.) is probably the result of conflation. Many regard 
the covenant of the two friends (vv. 1H lH ) as a mere doublet of 
20 U- 28 ; like that passage, the verses suggest tho objection that 
Jonathan could hardly have thus dofimtely regarded D. os his 
father's successor. However this may he, the narrative proceeds 
smoothly after the account of Jonathan’s visit, when the trans¬ 
position above mentioned has been made. 

While D. was hilling in the hill of Haohilah ami 
the neighbouring desert, the Ziphites sent Avord of 
his haunts to Saul, and at the king’s request began 
to Avatch his moA r ements, Avhile an army Avas being 
collected. D. meamvhile withdrew southwards 
to the Avilderness of Maon, on the edge of the 
Arabnli, Avhither lie was pursued by Saul. At one 
time, avo are told, a single rocky ridge separated 
the tAvo forces; hut Avhile D. Avas endeavouring to 
make good liis escape before his hand Avas com¬ 
pletely surrounded, Saul Avas unexpectedly recalled 
to repel a sudden raid of the Philistines. Popular 
tradition pointed out tho cliff knoAvn as Sela - 
hammahUkdth ( i.e . prob. ‘Bock of Divisions’) as 
the scene of this narrow escape (23 19 * 29 ). 

One of the most detailed and most reliable 
accounts Avliich avc possess of the whole period of 
D.’s Avanderings relates to the time Avhen ho Avas 
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still in the region of Maon. Here dwelt a wealthy 
landowner named Nabal, belonging to the Caleb- 
ites, a tribe closely connected with that of Judah, 
though originally distinct from it. His large 
flocks were pastured on Carmel, S. E. of Hebron; 
and not only were they unmolested by D.’s men, 
but the latter had served to protect them from the 
attacks of nomad tribes. Hearing that Nabal was 
shearing his sheep, D. sent ten men with a court¬ 
eous request for a present for his band, but was met 
with a churlish refusal. In wrath D. at once com¬ 
manded his men to arm ; and while a third of the 
company was left in charge of the baggage, he 
marched with the rest to avenge the insult re¬ 
ceived from Nabal. fortunately Abigail, Nabal’s 
beautiful and prudent wife, had been warned by a 
servant of her husband’s unseemly conduct. She 
immediately caused a large supply of provisions to 
be prepared, and without informing her husband 
rode to meet 1). with her present. She met the 
armed band coming down the mountain side, and 
throwing hersejf at D.’s feet begged him to accept 
the gift, and to pay no heed to her husband’s in¬ 
sults, while she expressed a hope that in time to 
come no remembrance of blood needlessly shed 
might rise up to trouble his mind. Her discretion 
and her pleadings were not lost on D.; he accepted 
the present from her hand, and abandoned his pur¬ 
pose of vengeance and bloodshed. When Abigail 
returned home, she found her husband drunk at n 
shearing feast, but next morning she told him of 
the danger which he had just escaped. Fear and 
vexation caused a shock, of which lie died ten days 
later; and I)., who felt that now J" had indeed 
defended his cause, took Abigail to wife. He thus 
established a powerful family connexion with the 
south of Judan, and he further increased his influ¬ 
ence by marriage with Ahinoam of the southern 
Jezreel (cf. Jos 15 r,tt ). At the same time his first 
wife, Michal, was given by Saul to Paltiel, the son 
of Laish, of Gallim (l S 2f>). 

It seems to have been after this, according to the 
original history of A, that David removed to the 
desert tract west of the Dead Sea, and made his 
abode in Engedi, whither lie was followed by Saul, 
after the retreat of the Philistines. We are told 
that on one occasion Saul entered a large cave for 
a necessary purpose, at a time when D. and his 
men were hidden in the recesses of the cave. 
Though urged by his followers to slay his pursuer, 
D. refused to harm the ‘Anointed of J",’ and con¬ 
tented himself with cutting off a corner of the long 
robe which lay spread out before and behind the 
owner. I). followed Saul as he left the cave, and, 
holding out the portion of his robe, showed the king 
how he had been at the mercy of the man whom 
he was so relentlessly pursuing; and he begged 
him no longer to listen to those who charged D. 
with conspiring against him. Saul was touched at 
this generosity ; and in language which clearly 
reflects the thoughts of a historian of a later time, 
he is made to openly acknowledge his rival’s 
superiority, and to recognize him as the future 
king of Israel (1 S 24). The other version of this 
story (ch. 26), which, though coming from a later 
document, has preserved many original features 
lost in ch. 24, places D. in the hill of Hachilah, and 
attributes his pursuit hither by Saul to the 
information of the Ziphites. One night Saul 
encamped in a deep va/lley surrounded by steep 
cliffs; but the place being discovered by D. .s 
spies, D., accompanied by Abishai, descended 
from the hills, and entered unobserved into the 
laager where Saul lay sleeping. liefusing to 
allow Abishai to smite a sleeping enemy, he bade 
him carry aivay Saul’s spear and water-cruse ; and 
when they had again climbed the hill above the 
camp, D. shouted aloud, and thus aroused first 


Abner, whom he blamed severely for his careless 
watch, and then Saul himself. To Saul, who 
recognized his voice, I). made a passionate appeal: 

‘ Why did the king continually pursue him? if J" 
had stirred him up to do so, might he be propitiated 
with an offering : or were men seeking to drive D. 
out of J"’s land?’ The king confessed that he had 
sinned, and promised to do 1). no more harm, and 
the two parted their several ways. 

Whatever be the exact details of this meeting, it 
is clear that 1). felt himself no longer safe in 
Judah, and as a last resort he passed over to the 
national enemy, and took refuge with his family 
and his followers at the court of Achish, son of 
Mooch, king of Oath. A tried warrior at the head of 
600 men, he was readily wad coined ; but, not liking to 
dwell in the capital, he asked for a settlement of 
his own, and received the southern town of Ziklag, 
where he established himself as the vassal of his 
protector. It was now necessary for David to 
devise some means of ensuring the confidence of 
his master without injuring or estranging his own 
people. Accordingly, he made a succession of raids 
upon the Ainalekites, Girzites, and other desert 
tribes living between Egypt and the south of 
Palestine. ny putting to death all who fell into 
his hands, D. was able to represent to Achish that 
his frays were directed against Judah, and against 
the allied tribes of the Kenites and .Jerahmeelites 
(1 S 27). lie had been living at Ziklag some 16 
months (v. 7 ), when the Philistines prepared for a 
decisive struggle against Israel. Achish called 
upon his vassal to accompany him to the war, and 
D. with professions of lidefity responded to the 
call, lie had now placed himself in a falso and 
dangerous position. Even if he were willing to aid 
the Philistines against his fellow-countrymen, 
success in the war w ould have effectually prevented 
him from becoming the accepted leader of Israel. 
Eoi tunately, the other Phil, leaders w r ere less ready 
than Achish to trust him. When D. and his troops 
appeared in the rearguard with Achish at Aphek, 
as the Philistine hosts were mustering, the 
unices protested against the presence of the famed 
sraelitish leader, and urged that treachery to them 
in battle would be the surest way to a reconciliation 
with the king of Israel. Achish was therefore 
reluctantly compelled to bid D. depart, and next 
morning lie turned homewards with his men (chs. 
2 S 1f * 26). Two days later they reached Ziklag, to 
find that a sudden raid of the Ainalekites had laid 
the town in ruins and carried the inhabitants cap¬ 
tive. D. was the lirst to recover his composure, 
and, encouraged by an answ r cr from J" given 
through the ephod of Abiathar, he started to pur¬ 
sue the foe. At the brook Besor, probably the 
Wady Esheria south of Gaza, 200 of his men were 
compelled to remain, overcome by fatigue. The 
pursuit, however, was continued, and an Egyp. 
slave, who w as found half dead in the w r ay, offered 
in return for a promise of life and liberty to guide 
I), to the enemy’s encampment. The Ainalekites 
were surprised at dusk while feasting, and few of 
the men escaped. All the captives were recovered, 
and a large booty was taken. On the return to the 
brook liesor, a dispute arose as to the right of the 
men who had been left there to share in the spoil. 
D., how'ever, decided in their favour, and thus 
established the principle that those who fought 
and those who guarded the baggage should share 
alike. Of the rich spoil D. had a further use to 
make, for he sent costly presents to the elders of 
Hebron and other towns m the south of Judah, 
where he had been accustomed to find shelter 
during his earlier outlaw life (eh. 30). In this way 
he secured friends w hose assistance was soon to be 
of the highest importance to him. It would seem, 
indeed, that these presents were sent after the 
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battle of Gilboa, for it was only two days after 
his return to Ziklag that D. heard of the defeat 
of Israel and the death of Saul and his three eldest 
sons. The tidings were brought by a young 
Amalekite, who is said to have presented to J). 
the royal crown and bracelet; but the account 
given by him of the death of Saul (2 S l 1 ' 10 ) cannot 
be reconciled with the more reliable narrative in 
1 S 31. The messenger was rewarded for his tid¬ 
ings by being at once put to death (2 S c.f. 
4 10 ); the defeat of Israel was commemorated with 
mourning and fasting, while D. himself expressed 
in a beautiful ode his grief for Saul and Jonathan. 
Of both he speaks in tones of warmest respect and 
affection; his love for Jonathan is expressed in a 
burst of passionate feeling ; but it is noticeable 
that no religious thoughts are contained in the 
poem. Its genuineness is not unquestioned, but 
its Davidic authorship is accepted by Kuenen, 
Wellli., Stado, Budde, Clieyne, Driver, and others. 

The opportunity had at last arrived for D. to 
return to his native country. After inquiring of 
J", he removed to Hebron, the ancient sacred city 
of Judah, accompanied by his family and his 
followers with their households, llis presents had 
already gained him the goodwill of the Juda»an 
elders ; a renowned warrior of their own tribe was 
more likely to defend their interests than a younger 
descendant of the house of Saul ; and IJ. was 
forthwith anointed king in Hebron (2 S 2 1 * 4 ). We 
hear of no opposition on the part of the Philistines. 
D. still retained Ziklag (1 8 27 H ), and doubtless 
continued to be a Philistine vassal. A division of 
the Isr. kingdom was conducive to the Philistine 
supremacy. According to the Chronicler, he had 
received accessions to his forces, outside his own 
tribe, while still at Ziklag ; twenty-two men are 
named of Saul’s tribe (1 Ch 12 1 ' 7 ), while of the tribe 
of Manasseh several chiefs are said to have deserted 
to T)., when ho came with the Phil, army against 
Saul, and to have assisted him against the 
Amnlekites (ib. vv. 1# ' K ). The Chronicler, indeed, 
makes no direct mention of the reign of Eshbaal 
(Iahbosheth), or of the division of the kingdom, but 
in reality there were still several years of fighting 
and waiting before D. was recognized as king over 
all Israel. 

J).’s first public act was at once generous and 
politic. Lie sent messengers to the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, and thanked them for their loyal and 
courageous conduct in rescuing the bodies of Saul 
and las sons. But the adherents of the house of 
Saul still remained true to the family. The 
natural heir to the throne was the only surviving 
legitimate son of the late king, Tshbosheth, or 
rather Eshbaal (1 Ch 8**), who was perhaps still 
under age ; for the later gloss in 2 S 2 10 is certainly 
incorrect. His kinsman Abner, Saul’s powerful 
general, retired with him across the Jordan to the 
ancient city of Mahanaini, and there made Eshbaal 
king. Ilis dominions extended over Gilead and 
Geshur (Vulg. and Syr.), and on the west of 
Jordan over Jezreel, Ephraim, and Benjamin ; but 
Abner was the real ruler and the support of the 
dynasty, and perhaps lie, too, was compelled to 
recognize the over-lordship of the Philistines (so 
Kamphausen). Begarding the seven years during 
which D. reignod at Hebron we have but the 
scantiest information. He seems to have acted on 
the defensive, and probably felt that his cause 
would gain by waiting. Possibly, it was only by 
degrees that Abner extended his authority, so that 
some time elapsed before the rival forces were 
brought into collision. Only of one engagement is 
any account given; Joab’s followers were vic¬ 
torious, but in the flight Abner killed ARaliel, 
Joab’s youngest brother. The cause of Eshbaal 
was declining even before he alienated his pro¬ 


tector Abner, whom he reproached for taking one 
of his father’s concubines. In anger Abner entered 
into communication with I)., offering to bring over 
the whole kingdom into his hands. The only con¬ 
dition made by D. was the restoration of his wife 
Michal, through whom he doubtless hoped to sup¬ 
port his claim as Saul’s successor. Michal was sent 
back by Eshbaal’s orders, and Abner conferred with 
the elders of the various tribes, who had already 
begun to recognize the inability of the house of 
Saul to defend them against their foes, and to look 
to 1). as the one hope of the nation. Abner then 
visited Hebron, where he was entertained by 1).; 
but on his departure he was murdered by Joab, in 
revenge for his brother Asahel. D. already began 
to find his loyal but unscrupulous nephew too 
strong for him. He could only express his abhor¬ 
rence of the murder, which was indeed likely to 
alienate the supporters of Saul’s house, and cause 
Abner to be honourably buried in Hebron, while 
be himself composed tne funeral dirge—conduct 
which further increased the king’s popularity 
(2 S 3). The death of Abner could not long delay 
the fall of Eshbaal; two Benjamite captains 
shortly afterwards murdered him during his mid¬ 
day sleep, and brought his head to D. in Hebron. 
The king commanded the instant execution of the 
murderers, while Eshbaal’s head was buried in the 
tomb of Abner (ch. 4). D., who had formerly led 

Israel to victory against the Philistines, was now 
recognized as the natural leader of the people ; 
the elders of the nation assembled at Hebron, a 
solemn league was made, and 1). anointed king 
over the whole of Israel. He is said to have been 
at this time 37 years of age (2 8 5 1 ’ 8 ). The 
Chronicler gives an account of the bodies of men 
sent by the different tribes to make D. king, and 
of the three days’ feast which they kept at Ilebron 
(I Ch 12 :!3 ‘ 40 ); but the language used is that of a 
later time, the numbers given are in most eases 
certainly too large, while the position assigned to 
the contingent of priests anti Levites does not 
increase our confidence in the narrative. 

Except for the important record of events in IVa 
family, our accounts of his reign are fragmentary 
and incomplete ; our history is not arranged in a 
strictly chronological manner, and the time and 
order of events must he to some extent a matter 
of conjecture. In spite of the present arrangement 
of 2 8 there can be little doubt that the Phil, 
wars were the first important events after D.’s 
recognition by the whole nation. The task im¬ 
posed upon him by his election as king was that 
of freeing his country from Phil, domination. It 
was no longer possible for him to continue a vassal 
to a foreign power, nor were the Philistines likely 
to acquiesce, when without their consent he assumed 
sovereignty over all Israel. When, therefore, ‘the 
Phil, heard that they had anointed D. king over 
Israel’ (2 S 5 17 ), they at once invaded the country. 
D. seems to have been unprepared, and was com¬ 
pelled ‘ to go down to the hold, i.e. probably the old 
stronghold of Adullam, of such importance during 
his outlaw life, while the Philistines penetrated 
to the heait of the country and occupied Bethle¬ 
hem and the Valley of ltephaim, probamy between 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem (2 8 23* 3L ; so Stade, and 
Kit tel who places the valley of Repliaim north 
of Jerusalem). Of the duration and progress of the 
war we have no certain information, but some 
detached notices of it have been preserved. It 
was while the Philistines had a garrison in Beth¬ 
lehem that the three ‘ mighty men ’ forced their 
way to the well by the gate, to bring I), a draught 
of water for which he had expressed a wish ; but 
the gift obtained at such a risk was too precious 
to drink, and D. poured out the w r ater as an 
offering to J" (2 S 23 13 * 17 ). Other incidents of the 
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war are recorded in 2 S 21 18 * 22 . At Gob D. was 
nearly slain in combat with a giant, but rescued by 
Abishai, and in consequence D.’s men declared 
that he should no longer risk his life in battle. On 
another occasion Emanan of Bethlehem slew 
Goliath of Gath, and other feats of D.’s heroes are 
recorded (2 S 23 8 ' 12 ). A decisive battle was fought 
at Baal-perazim, where I)., encouraged by an oracle, 
attacked his enemies, and dispersed them ‘ like a 
breach of waters/ and the images of the enemy 
were carried oil’ as booty (2 S 5 1H ' 21 , cf. Is 28 al ). 
Another decisive engagement took place in the 
valley of Kephaim. D. on inquiring of J" was 
bidden not to make a direct attack, i.e. from the 
south, but to take the enemy in the rear, and attack 
them when a rustling noise was heard in the Baca 
trees. He was again completely successful, and 
the Philistines were defeated from Gibeon to Gezer 
(1 Ch 14 13 * 17 , 2 S 6““' 23 ). Following up his victories, 
I). destroyed the Philistine supremacy, taking from 
them, as is said, ‘ the bridle of the mother city* 
(2 S 8 1 ). The importance of these victories must 
have been far greater than the scanty notices of 
them would at first suggest. 

The nation was now freed from external oppres¬ 
sion : the next task was to weld it into one whole. 
A great step towards this end was the capture of 
Jehus, and the creation of a new capital. A Can. 
tribe still unsubdued occupied the district between 
Judah and Benjamin, settled round the city of 
Jebus, from which they derived their name. The 
strong fortress of Zion, standing on the eastern 
ridge between the Kidron and the so-called Tyro- 
prean valley, protected their city (see Jerusalem). 
Situated as it was in the centre of the land, and 
commanding the principal lines of communication 
between north and south, and between east and west, 
it was admirably suited for a capital; and here D. 
marched with his forces. The inhabitants, trust¬ 
ing in their strong walls, derisively declared that 
‘the blind and lame’ would be sullicient to defend 
them. Nevertheless, the place was taken by storm 
(2 8 £> 8 ' lu ). According to 1 Ch ll 8 Joab was the 
first to scale the walls, and received in reward 
the post of commander-in-chief. The city was 
newly fortified, and hero L). removed with his 
family and court. The importance of this step 
can hardly be overestimated. Gibeah of Saul and 
Hebron were merely tribal capitals; Jerus. stood 
on neutral ground, and was the capital of the 
whole nation, while, bordering alike on Judah and 
Beniamin, it would be regarded with favour by 
the king’s own tribe and by that of his predecessor. 
The choice of the site is a signal proof of D.’s 
genius and statesmanship. Hero gathered now 
inhabitants from all Israel, but mainly, no doubt, 
from Judah and Beniamin, while, to judge from 
the case of Araunan (2 S 24 18 ' 23 ), the original 
Jebusite population was allowed to retain its 
former possessions. The effects of the capture of 
Jerus. were felt beyond the borders of Israel. 
Hiram, king of Tyre, entered into friendly relations 
with D., and supplied him with builders and 
material for a palace in his new capital. In true 
Oriental fashion D. marked the fresh increase of 
his power by increasing his harem. While still in 
Hebron he had married four more wives, and had 
already six sons: Ainnon the firstborn, the son of 
Ahinoam of Jezreel; Chilcab the son of the 

S rudent Abigail; Absalom the son of Maacah, 
aughter of Talmai, the Aranuean king of Geshur ; 
Adonijah the son of lJaggith ; Shephatiah the son 
of Abital; and Ifhream the son of Eglah (2 S 3”'*; 
cf. 1 Ch 3 1 * 8 , where Daniel is put for Chileab). 
Michal, who had been restored to David, unfortun¬ 
ately bore no children ; otherwise the grandson of 
Saul would have been the natural heir to the 
throne, and the subsequent disputes with regard to 


the succession would have been avoided. On re¬ 
moving to Jerusalem D. took fresh wives and concu¬ 
bines from this place, and the names of several 
more sons are recorded (2 8 5 13 ' 16 , 1 Ch 3 5 * B 14 3 ' 7 ; on 
variations in the three lists, cf. Driver, Text of 
Sam.). We must not judge 1). . herein from a 
modern Western standpoint. In the East a man’s 
wealth and power are to a great extent measured 
by the number of his wives and the size of his 
family ; and by politic alliances, as, for example, 
with the daughter of t he king of Geshur, D. in¬ 
creased his inriuence at home and abroad. At the 
same time he introduced into his capital the source 
of many of the dangers and corruptions of an 
Oriental court, and the evil was increased by the 
weak affection with w hich D. treated his favourite 
sons. 

The next measure was to make the political 
capital also the religious centre of the nation ; and 
for this purpose I). resolved to bring up to Jerus. 
the old sacred ark, which had for many years been 
left at Kiriath-jearirn (1 S 7 1 )* or Baal-judah (2 S 
6 a ; cf. Jos 15 y * l Ch 13°). Thither D. went with 
a large number of Israelites ; the ark was drawn in 
a new cart, accompanied by two of its attendants, 
Uzzah and Aliio ; while D. and his subjects 
marched behind to the strains of festal music. 
But at Nacon’s threshing-lloor, probably not far 
from Jerus., Uzzah, while attempting to steady the 
ark, suddenly fell dead. Dismayed at this occur¬ 
rence, D. was afraid to have so dangerous a symbol 
near him, and the ark was placed in the house of 
Obed-edom the Gittito, probably one of David’s 
Philistine mercenaries. Three months later, how¬ 
ever, on hearing that the ark had brought blessing 
upon this house, D. took courage to carry out his 
original design. This time the ark was safely 
carried in triumph into the ‘city of David/ while 
the king himself, wearing a priestly linen ephod, 
danced in the procession before it. A tent had 
already been prepared fo- its reception in the 
citadel; here solemn sacrifices were o lie red, after 
which the people were dismissed with the king’s 
blessing and gifts of food. When D. returned to 
his house, he had to meet the scoffs of Michal, who 
taunted him with his undignified appearance in the 
procession that day; but the king with true 
dignity expressed his readiness to dance before J", 
who had chosen him above the lions * ol Saul. To 
this irreverence of Michal’s was attributed the fact 
that she remained childless: but she had at this 
time been married some fifteen or twenty years. 

It is instructive to compare with the narrative of 2 S 6 the 
account given by the Chronicler of tho bringing of the ark to 
Jerus. (1 Ch 13. 16. 10). The old history is largely rewritten to 
bring it into accordance with later ideas and institutions. An 
important place in tho ceremonial is assigned to tho priests 
and Levites, who in the older version are conspicuous by their 
absence : Obed-edom of Gath becomes a Levitical musician and 
doorkeeper. 

The contrast between the simple tent for the ark 
and his own palace suggested to D. the need of 
building some more permanent temple; but the 
king’s adviser, the prophet Nathan, wlio had at 
first approved of the design, subsequently induced 
D. to abandon it. Possibly, both prophet and 
people feared the effects of innovations in religious 
matters. Nathan’s message to D. is contained in 
2 S 7, a chapter which in its present form shows 
the influence of Deut., but is in the main of some¬ 
what earlier date (see Budde). There we are told 
how Nathan, the night after his approval of D.’s 
design, received from God a message for the king : 
Never yet had J" required a temple of the judges 
of His people; tent and tabernacle had been 
sufficient hitherto. D. should not build a house 
for llim ; He would build a house (i.e. a line of 
descendants) for D. ; and though D.’s seed might 
need to be chastised, God’s mercy should not depart 
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from them, (v. 13 , which speaks of D.’s successor, who 
was to build a temple for J", seems not to belong 
to the original form of the chapter ; it weakens 
the antithesis of vv. ia and 14 ). This message is 
followed by a beautiful prayer, in which 1). 
thanks God for all llis goodness to himself and his 
people. 

It was probably soon after his settlement in 
Jems, that 1)., in remembrance of his covenant 
with Jonathan, inquired whether there remained 
et any survivors of Saul’s house, whom he might 
enelit for the sake of his friend. He was fold 
that there was still a son of Jonathan, and at D.’s 
orders Mephibosheth or Meribaal (1 Ch 8 34 9 40 ) was 
brought from the house of Machir at Lo-debar; 
the property of Saul, apparently contiscated, was 
restored to him, and given to Ziba, a former 
servant of Saul’s family, who was to fill the ground 
for his master, while Meribaal dwelt at Jems., 
where his conduct would be under the royal super¬ 
vision, and ate at the king’s table. Meribaal 
was lame, having been dropped by his nurse as 
she fled on hearing of the Israelite defeat at Mt. 
Gil boa. He was then five years old ; now he is 
described as having a young son, an indication 
that these events took place some ten years after 
J). became king over all Israel. With other 
descendants of Saul, however, D. was compelled 
shortly afterwards to deal in a different manner. 
The land was afflicted with drought, and con¬ 
sequent famine, for three years, ami I)., on inquir¬ 
ing of the sacred oracle, was told that a curse of 
blood rested upon the land, because of an attempt 
made by Saul to exterminate the Gibeonites, an 
Amorite tribe bound by a covenant to Israel. The 
only compensation which the Gibeonites would 
accept was that seven of Saul’s sons should be put 
to death ; and I). delivered to them the two sons 
of Saul’s concubine Rizpah, and five sons of his 
daughter Merab (MT wrongly Michal). These 
were accordingly hanged to J" in the sacred hill 
of Gibeon (cf. Driver, Text of Sam. ), Avhile the 
corpses were lovingly watched by the devoted 
Rizpah, till the first rains showed that the atone¬ 
ment was accepted. Then D., in recognition of 
the mother’s devotion, gave orders for t he burial of 
the corpses ; and the bones, as well as those of Saul 
and Jonathan, were interred in the ancestral 
sepulchre of Kish (2 S 21 1 * 14 ). This occurrence 
must be placed after the recognition of Meribaal 
(v. 7 ), but before the rebellion of Absalom (2 S HI 8 ). 
Wo have no right to blame JVs action in this 
matter; lie acted in accordance with the religious 
beliefs of his time, and with what he conceived to 
be the best interests of the nation ; and, in spite of 
Shimei’s reproaches, we may believe that IVs con¬ 
temporaries regarded the matter in the same light 
as himself. 

Under 1). the kingdom was more completely 
organized than if had been under his predecessor, 
and the admiuistiation was intrusted to royal 
officers (2 S 8 MMM , 20- 3 ' 28 ). Foremost of these was 
Joab the son of Zeruiah, IVs nephew, who was 
commander-in-chief of the whole army ; the scribe 
or chancellor, to whom belonged the control of all 
official documents, was Shisha (1 K 4 3 ; corrupt 
readings in 2 S S 17 2U 25 , 1 Gli 18 ,(i ); the state his¬ 
torian or chronicler {maddr, i.e. remembrancer), 
Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud ; Adoram controlled 
the levy, i.e. the forced service exacted by the king 
from his subjects; at the head of the priesthood, 
beside Abinthar, the representative of tne house of 
Eli, stood Zadok, the ancestor of the later priestly 
house, but of his origin or appointment no 
authentic information is preserved ; Ira, a Manass- 
ite of the family of Jail, was another priest, ami 
I).’s sons also performed priestly duties. Traces 
of a royal council are to be found in allusions to 


Ahithophel, IVs counsellor (2 S 15 13 ), and to 
Hushai, IVs friend ( ib . v. 37 , cf. 1 K 4°). A very 
important institution was that of the royal body¬ 
guard, taking the place of the ‘runners’of Saul 
(IS 22 17 ). The nucleus of it was doubtless David’s 
old band, which had accompanied him during his 
wanderings and his residence at Ziklag. The 
technical name of this force was the Gibborim , 
heroes or mighty men; and their numbers were 
probably kept at the traditional 600. They were 
now largely recruited from foreigners, especially 
Philistines and Cherethites, a people of the south of 
l’alestine (1 S 30 14 , Zeph 2 5 ), perhaps originally con¬ 
nected with Crete; hence the guards were commonly 
called the Cherethites and Pclcthites (wh. see). 
That these were the same body as the Gibborim 
appears from 1 1C l 8,10 - 88 : the text of 2 S 15 18 is too 
uncertain to form an argument to the contrary. 
The whole corps was under the command of 
Kenaiah the son of Jehoiada. Included in or 
distinct from this guard, was a select body of 
Thirty distinguished for special valour, over whom 
was Abishai, the brother of Joab ; while Three 
warriors are named as ranking even higher than 
Abishai and Benaiah (2 S 2d 8 ' 39 , and cf. Driver, 
ad toe.). This guard of experienced soldiers formed 
the only standing army in the kingdom; and being 
stationed in the capital (cf. 2 S ll 8,r -, Neh 3 IW ) they 
became a powerful support to the king’s authority, 
and ensured the discharge of his orders. As will 
appear later, they played an important part at the 
accession of Solomon. 

For war on a large scale the army still consisted 
of the whole male population of military age, who 
were summoned to arms in time of danger. The 
force seems to have consisted wholly of infantry, 
except for a few chariots and horses retained after 
the defeat of lladadczer (2 S 8 4 ). Rut when D.’s 
wars of foreign conquest began to involve pro¬ 
tracted campaigns, and long absence from home, 
some new system became desirable. It was per¬ 
haps partly to meet these requirements that D. 
instituted the census, which was carried out evi¬ 
dently after the completion of the Syrian wars, 
for his officers travelled as far north as the Hittite 
city of Kadesli (2 >S 24", LXX. Luc.). The military 
aspect of this measure is clear from its being 
intrusted to Joab and the captains of the host 
(v. 4 , 1 Ch 21 2 ); but the census may have been also 
intended as a basis for a regular system of fixed 
taxation, to meet the needs of ail organized 
government. The measure was regarded with 
suspicion, perhaps as involving an undue increase 
of royal authority, and even Joab protested against 
it; nevertheless, ho carried out his task in 9 
months and 20 days. A severe pestilence, which 
visited the land immediately afterwards, was re¬ 
garded by D. and the people as a sign of the 
divine displeasure. We are told that the prophet 
Gad offered D. the choice of three punishments-— 
three years’ famine (LXX, 1 Ch), three months’flight 
before his enemies, or three days’ pestilence; and 
that the king chose the last, preferring to fall into 
the hand of God rather than of man. Rut when 
the destroying angel reached Jerus., he was bidden, 
in consequence of D.’s penitence, to stay his hand ; 
and 1)., at Gad’s bidding, bought the threshing- 
floor of Araunah or Oman (Ch) the Jebusite, and 
offered there a sacrifice, whereby he obtained from 
God mercy for the land (2 S 24). The place of 
sacrifice became afterwards the site of Solomon’s 
temple (2 Ch 3 1 ). The narrative shows that we 
must not expect to find for D.’s reign careful 
records of the numbers and divisions of the people. 
Vet such statistics are presupposed by the Chron¬ 
icler, who in his account of David’s armies and 
officers (1 Ch 23-27) describes a far more numerous 
and elaborately organized body of religious and 
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civil and military officials than is likely to have 
existed in the time of David. Fragments of old 
records may be incorporated in his work (e.g. 1 Oh 
2725 - 31 ) . | JU t (} ie older history shows no trace of the 
thousands of Levites, or of the bodies of 24,000 
men continually under arms (1 Oh 27 1 ' 16 ) of which 
the later historian speaks. 

Of most of D.’s wars we possess but a short summary in 2 S 8 ; 
the Ammonite war, on account of its connexion with Bath- 
sheba's history, is related at length. The complete victory over 
the I’hilistines (8 1 ) has been already named. For some un¬ 
explained reason P. made war on Moab, where his parents had 
formerly taken refuge, and, on conquering the country, treated 
it with great severity, putting to death two-thirds of the 
prisoners. The exploits of Henaiah (2 S 2.T* W ) may he referred to 
this campaign. Moab now became tributary. The next war 
was provoked by the neighbouring Ammonites. Their king, 
Nahash, Saul’s enemy (1 S 11), had shown himself friendly to D., 
and on his death D. sent an embassy of condolence to his 
successor Hamm. Hut Ilanun, suspicious of TVs intentions, 
and perhaps alarmed by the subjugation of Moab, dismissed the 
messengers with gross insults. The Ammonites knew that they 
must now prepare for war, and sought for alliances among the 
small A ram (nan kingdoms of Zobah, Both-rehob, Maaeah, and 
Tob, which were united in a common interest to check the 
rising power of Israel. Joab, with the Isr. army, marched out 
to Kabbah, the Ammonite capital, and, finding an enemy 
opposing him on both bides, divided his forces. With the 
picked troops lie prepared to meet the Araimean allies, 33,000 
strong, while the rest of the army he placed under the com¬ 
mand of his brother Ahishai, to confront the Ammonites. The 
rout of the Syrians by Joab was the signal for the flight of the 
Ammonites within tne walls of their capital, and thus ended 
the first campaign. The next year Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
summoned to his assistance allies from beyond the Euphrates. 
The whole Aramaean force, under his general Shobach, was 
encamped at llelam, where D. himself, having crossed the 
Jordan at the head of the whole Isr. army, attacked them, and 
defeated them with great slaughter, Shobach being among the 
slain. All the chariot-horses which were captured were dis¬ 
abled, with the exception of sufficient for a hundred chariots. 
The summary (85) seems to speak of another great victory won 
by r>., when the Syrians of Damascus came to the assistance of 
Hadadezer. Zobah now made peace with Israel; prefects were 
appointed in Damascus and elsewhere, and, in addition to 
numerous presents, D. brought back to Jems, the golden shields 
of Hadadezer's guard, and large quantities of brass from two of 
his treasure cities. An alliance was made between I). and Tou 
(v.or. LXX.lCh king of Hamath, and Hadoram (lUh 18 ™) 

the son of Tou was sent with presents and greetings to David. 
These and other treasures, including spoil taken from tho 
Amalekites, D. is said to have dedicated to J"(2 S 8 10 ). Ammon 
remained unsubdued, but in a third campaign Joal> besieged 
Kabbah, and at last succeeded in capturing tno part known as 
'the city of waters.’ As the fall of tho whole city was now 
assured, Joab summoned D. from Jerus., that the king himself 
might have the glory of tho conquest. D. advanced with a 
fresh army, and completed the capture of ltahhah. A large 
amount of spoil fell into his hands, including the costly,gold 
crown of the idol Mi loom (RVm, see 2 S 12'^ ai ). Tho prisoners, 
according to the ordinary translation of 12 3, t were tortured and 
treated with great cruelty. There are, however, difficulties 
about the rendering of the verse ; a slight change of read- 
ing (V^yn for YJJgn, see RVm) would give the meaning that 
the people were reduced to servitude (so Hoffmann, Kautzsch, I 
Driver [doubtfully]; Slade regards the verse as corrupt). The 
last of D.’s foreign conquests was that of Edom, but we have 
only a few disconnected allusions to tho war. It appears 
that D. gained a great victory in the Valley of Salt after his 
Syrian campaign (2 S H 13 * - - LXX, 1 Ch 18Uf., Ps 60 title). By this 
conquest lie obtained command of tho ports on the Rod Sea. 
Prefects were appointed throughout the country, and for six 
months Joab remained in Edom, to destroy the male population 
(1 K lliw.). 

It now remains to relate certain events in D.’s 
own family which troubled the later years of 
his reign. During the Ammonite war, 1)., who 
had remained in Jems., committed adultery with 
Bathsheba, the wife of one of his officers then 
serving before Ilabbah. In hopes of concealing his 
guilt he sent for Uriah; but the latter, who had 
perhaps heard rumours of what had taken place, 
refused, on the plea of military duty, to see his 
wife. Thereupon D. sent orders to Joab to place 
Uriah in a post of danger, and ensure his death. 
When the husband was dead, and the time of 
mourning past, Rathsheba was taken into the 
royal harem. The story was doubtless not un¬ 
known in Jerus.; the moral sense of the people 
found expression through Nathan the prophet, who 
by means of a parable boldly rebuked David ; and 
tnough on the king’s confessing bis guilt the 


prophet assured him of forgiveness, he predicted 
the deatli of Bathsheba’s newly-born child. (2 8 
12 10 ' 12 are perhaps a later addition, a true comment 
on the subsequent history ; for it lias been pointed 
out that with the old Heb. ideas of guilt and 
penalty it is hardly consistent to regard the sin as 
forgiven [v. 13 ] while the cuise remains. So Kuenen, 
Wellh., Stade.) I 11 spite of all D.’s prayers and 
fastings, the child died ; hut in due time a second 
son was born to Rathsheba, the future king 
Solomon (2 8 11. 12 1 -*). 

It was probably not long afterwards that tho 
fruit of D.’s evil example appeared. His eldest 
son Amnon outraged liis half-sister Tamar, and 
when D., though greatly displeased, yet partly 
from partiality for his firstborn (13'* 1 LXX), partly 
perhaps from the remembrance of his own guilt, 
failed to punish the offender, the duty of avenging 
the maiaen’s wrong fell to her own brother 
Absalom. He waited his opportunity for two 
years, and then caused Amnon to be murdered at a 
sheep-shearing feast, to which all the king’s son? 
had been invited. Absalom fled to the court of 
his grandfather, the king of Gesliur. D. mourned 
Jong for liis firstborn, then his longings turned to 
the son in exile ; but out of season lie could show 
severity. Dor three years Absalom remained in 
banishment; then Joab, divining the king’s secret 
feelings, by the instrumentality of the woman of 
Tekoa procured liis recall. Lor two years longer 
Absalom was excluded from the court, until he 
compelled Joab to inleieede for him ; then I 10 was 
brought to the king, and received a kiss of recon¬ 
ciliation (2 S 13. 14). After the deatli of Amnon, 
and probably also of Cliileab, Absalom was tho 
natural licir to the throne. He was now com¬ 
pletely estranged from his father, and soon began 
to endeavour to supplant him. To impress the 
people, he assumed royal state; to gain their 
favour, he would stand by the gate to meet all who 
came to the king with their suits, and lament that 
he was not king to do them justice. Thus he 
* stole the hearts of the men of Israel.’ There is 
no evidence that I)., who used to ‘execute judg¬ 
ments and justice to all his people’ (2 S 8 1{5 ), now 
neglected to do so. The stories of Nathan and 
the woman of Tekoa imply the contrary, but with 
the extension of the borders of Israel the number 
of suits may well have increased beyond the king’s 
power to deal with them. We cannot say whether 
the crimes in the royal household had shaken the 
loyalty of the people,—in certain matters the 
nation at large did not show itself very sensitive to 
moral irregularities (2 S 1 G 21 ** 3 ),—but it is probable 
that at llebron the removal of the capital to Jerus. 
was still a grievance, and the tribesmen of Judah 
seem to have considered themselves not sufficiently 
favoured by the king. Absalom made prepara¬ 
tions for four years (15 7 LXX. Luc.), then under 
pretence of a vow he visited the old sacred city of 
Hebron. Here he was joined by D.’s counsellor, 
Ahithophcl of Giloli, perhaps the grandfather of 
Rathsheba (cf. 2 S 11 s 23 34 ), and Absalom’s rebel¬ 
lion was proclaimed by messengers throughout the 
country. D. was taken entirely by surprise, and 
resolved to withdraw at once from Jerusalem. If 
he escaped the first attack of the conspirators, he 
possessed better troops than were to be found on 
the other side. Delay would increase the difficul¬ 
ties of his opponents, and give his supporters time 
to rally. Leaving the palace in etiarge of ten 
concubines, he crossed the Kidron, accompanied 
by bis household and bodyguard, amid the weep¬ 
ing of the whole land, and took the road by Olivet 
to Jordan. Many traits of D.’s character are 
brought out during this flight,- -the devotion which 
he inspired in his followers, when Ittai of Gath, 
though but a short time in liis service, refused to 
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leave him ; his piety and confidence, when he 
commanded the priests to carry back the ark, 
trusting to J", without any outward symbol of llis 
resence; his craft and dissimulation, when he 
ade Hushai ingratiate himself with Absalom, and 
try to frustrate his plans ; his prudence, in estab¬ 
lishing communications between himself and the 
capital by means of Ahimaaz and Jonathan ; his 
impetuous hast iness in judgment, when he promised 
Ziba the lands of Meribaal; and at the same 
time his submission and forbearance, when he 
endured the curses of Shimei because J" had 
bidden him, and urged that a Benjamite had more 
right than his own son to seek his life (2 S 15. 
16 1 ' 14 ). 

D.’s plan of meeting treachery by treachery was 
successful. By Ahithophel’s advice, Absalom did 
take over his father’s concubines as a token of 
succession to his throne; but, instead of pursuing 
D. at once, he accepted the counsel of Hushai, to 
wait till he could muster troops from the whole 
country. Ahithophel, who realized the artificial 
nature of the enthusiasm for Absalom, foresaw 
that this delay was fatal to the rebellion, and 
forthwith hanged himself. Warned by the two 
priests’ sons, Ahimaaz and Jonathan, of the need 
of haste, I), and his followers crossed the Jordan 
in safety before daybreak. He took up his head¬ 
quarters at Mahanaim, the former capital of 
Eshbaal, and there received support from Shobi, 
the son of his old protector the king of Aminon, 
who may now have been a vassal prince; from 
Machir, the guardian of Meribaal, and from a 
wealthy Gileadite named Barzillai (16 10 -17). Ab¬ 
salom was the first to act on the offensive, and 
crossed the Jordan with his army. D. was pre¬ 
vented from going into battle by the entreaty of 
the people, who urged that he was worth 10,000 of 
them ; but he publicly charged his generals, Joab, 
Ahishai, and Ittai, to deal gently with Absalom. 
Joab knew that he was strong enough to disobey, 
and that the death of the leader would put an end 
to the rebellion. D.’s soldiers were victorious, 
and Joab himself slew Absalom as he hung in the 
branches of a large terebinth. I). by the gate of 
Mahanaim awaited anxiously the issue of the 
day; then he forgot all else in his passionate 
grief for his ungrateful son. Joab, however, 
roused him to put his duty as a king above his 
private feelings as a father, and J). returned to the 
gate to receive the greetings of his servants who 
had risked their lives for him (18—19 8 ). 

Only tact and diplomacy were now required to 
bring about the king’s return. Among the tribes 
of I si ael a speedy revulsion of feeling took place, 
and they repented of their ingratitude to the king 
who had saved them from their enemies. But 
Judah still stood aloof; I). therefore sent to Zadok 
and Abiathar, to iniluence in his behalf the elders of 
his own tribe, and to urge them not to be behind the 
rest of Israel in bringing back their king. At the 
same time he sent a special message to Amasa, the 
son of his sister Abigail, whom Absalom had made 
commander-in-chief, and swore to give him the 
office now held by the self-willed Joab. The men 
of Judah were soon won over; and when, in re¬ 
sponse to their invitation, the kin" returned 
homewards, the tribe assembled at Gilgal on the 
Jordan to welcome him. Shimei came with them 
at the head of a thousand Benjamites, and im¬ 
plored D.’s pardon, which was freely granted. In 
spite of Abishai’s remonstrance, I). would not have 
tne day of his triumph marred by putting any 
man to death. To Meribaal, however, who also 
came to meet the king, 1). gave less than justice. 
Meribaal charged Ziba with slandering him, and 
failing to provide him with an ass to follow D. in 
hifi flight; Ziba had said that his master was wait¬ 


ing in Jerus. in hopes of recovering his grandfather’s 
throne. It was not easy to decide where the truth 
lay, and D. hastily dismissed the matter by bid¬ 
ding the two divide the land. The king appears 
in a more favourable light when he turns to 
reward his benefactors, lie pressed the aged Bar¬ 
zillai, who accompanied him to Jordan, to come 
and live with him in Jerus. ; and when Barzillai 
pleaded to be excused, on the ground of his great 
age, his son Chimham was allowed to take his place 
and be the recipient of the royal favours. But 
even before the king reached Jerus. it appeared 
that he had not succeeded in conciliating Judah 
without exciting the jealousy of the other tribes. 
While he had sent special messengers to his own 
tribesmen, he had taken no notice of the half- 
expressed goodwill of the rest of Israel. When 
therefore, at Gilgal, half the host of Israel came to 
escort 1). home, they complained that the men of 
Judah had stolen him away ; they had been 
slighted, although they had ten parts in the king, 
and the rights of the firstborn (2 S 19 43 LXX). A 
sharp dispute arose between the two sections of 
the nation, and a Benjamite, Sheba the son of 
Bichri, gave the signal for a fresh revolt. The men 
of Israel followed him, renouncing all part in the son 
of Jesse, while the men of Judah accompanied D. 
to Jerusalem. It was necessary to take immediate 
steps against the rebels. D. therefore bade Amasa 
assemble the forces of Judah within three days, 
thus tacitly depriving Joab of the supremo com¬ 
mand. Amasa delayed beyond the appointed time, 
and D. was compelled to have recourse again to his 
old tried general. Joab (20 (5 l’esh., MT Ahishai) 
was bidden to take the royal bodyguard, ‘ the 
mighty men,’ and pursue after Sheba. At (libeon 
Amasa met him. It might have been expected 
how Joab would treat his rival; betook his oppor¬ 
tunity to murder him, and then, with his troops, 
hastened to Abel-beth-maacah, a town in the far 
north of the country, where Sheba had taken 
refuge. To save the tow n the inhabitants delivered 
up Sheba’s head, and the rebellion was at an end 
(19 8 -2l) 22 ). From 2 S 24 13 we may perhaps infer 
with Ewald that Absalom’s rebellion lasted for 
three months. 

Some years must have elapsed before the closing 
scene of D.’s life. The old warrior, who at the 
time of Absalom’s rebellion was never without 
resource, and had to be kept back by his soldiers 
from the battle, is now seen in the feebleness of 
extreme old age, kept within t he palace, where no 
clothing will sunply warmth to his bodily frame, 
and he is nursed oy a fair young damsel of Shunem, 
named Abishag. lie baa neglected to make any 
definite arrangements with regard to the succession 
to the throne, but his eldest surviving son was 
generally regarded as the heir. This was Adonijah, 
a young man of great beauty, who had always 
been indulged by his fond father. Like Absalom 
before him, he assumed the state appropriate to the 
heir-apparent. On his side were most of D.’s older 
supporters, including Joab and Abiathar, but 
another party in the palace favoured Solomon, the 
son of D.’s favourite wife, Bathshoba. To the 
latter belonged the prophet Nathan, who perhaps 
felt that Adonijah was not the fittest man to rule, 
Zadok, the younger and probably rival priest, and 
Benaiah the captain of the bodyguard. An obvious 
danger aw T aited the unsuccessful aspirant to the 
throne after D.’s death (cf. 1 K l 21 ), and Adonijah 
resolved to make in good time a public declaration 
of his claims. He invited his supporters, including 
the king’s sons and the royal ollicers of the tribe 
of Judah, to a feast at the sacred stone of Zoheleth, 
at the lower end of the Kidron Valley, and here the 
gueBts are said to have greeted Adonijah as already 
king. But tidings of this step were brought by 
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Nathan to Bathsheba, and at the prophet’s advice 
she informed the king, and reminded him of a 
promise that her son should reign. By agreement 
Nathan came in and confirmed her words, where¬ 
upon D. repeated with an oath to Bathshcba the 
promise that Solomon should succeed. Then, 
rousing himself to act, the old king commanded 
Nathan, Zadok, and Benaiali to place Solomon on 
the royal mule, conduct him to the spring of 
Gihon, and solemnly proclaim him king. The 
support of Benaiali and the troops would make 
opposition useless. l).’s orders were carried out, 
Solomon was anointed, and a rejoicing crowd 
escorted the young king hack to the city to set 
him on the royal throne. The shouts from Gihon, 
half-way up the Kidron Valley, had reached 
Adonijah at his feast, when Jonathan the son of 
Abiathar came in with news of Solomon’s corona¬ 
tion. The guests fled, and Adonijah took sanctuary 
at the altar, hut received from Solomon a promise 
of his life on condition of good conduct (1 k 1). 

Our narrative in 1 K 2 1 ' 12 gives us an unpleasing 
picture of D.’s last days. He is represented as 
counselling Solomon to do good to Barzillai, hut 
not to let Joab or Sliimei die in peace. The 
genuineness of the narrative is much disputed. 
Vv. 2 * 4 are doubtless a later addition by a Deutero- 
nomic editor; Wellh., Stade, Kautzscn reject the 
whole of vv. 1 ' 9 ; hut it seems more probable that 
vv. 6 * 9 formed part of the original document (so 
Kuenen, Budde, Kittel, Oheyne). Their historical 
character is another question, which can only he 
judged on subjective grounds. Tt is argued, with 
considerable exaggeration, that 1). was too infirm 
to trouble about public matters, or to counsel his 
successor ; and that another tradition gives us a 
religious song under the title of D.’s * Last Words’ 
(2 8 23 1 ' 7 ). We must not measure the advice 
ascribed to D. by our own standard. A young and 
untried ruler like Solomon might be endangered 
by opponents whom 1). was strong enough to spare; 
and tlie king, who had delivered up to death Saul’s 
seven sons to atone for their father’s guilt, may 
have feared that the curse of Shimei, or the 
murders of Joab, unless avenged, would bring 
down punishment on some other man. To us the 
words put into D.’s mouth do not appear seemly 
for a dying man, or in accordance with the noblest 
traits of D.’s character; it cannot be said they are 
impossible. Many would be glad to think that 
they are only due to the historian, who represented 
D. as the real author of some of Solomon s earliest 
acts, hoping to glorify the aged king, or else to 
clear the memory of the builder of the temple. It 
is easy to understand why a later historian pre¬ 
ferred to ascribe to D. far nobler sentiments when 
he recorded the king’s last words and his final 
charge to Solomon (1 Cli 28. 29). 

D. is recorded to have reigned 7 years and 6 
months in Hebron, and 33 years in Jerus. (2 S 2 11 
5 4f -, 1 K2 11 ). Forty years is a conventional round 
number in Heb. chronology, but the figure is 
approximately correct. Absalom, who was born 
in Hebron (2 S 3‘ J ), was grown up at the time of 
Amnon’s outrage; his rebellion took place some 
10 or 11 years later (13- 3 * 88 14 28 15 7 ), and, as was 
remarked above, several years must have intervened 
between this and D.’s death. Again, the Philis¬ 
tines and Moabites had been subdued before the 
Ammonite war; the marriage of Bathsheba took 
place in the third campaign against Ammon ; and 
oolomon, her second son by D., was of full age 
when he came to the throne. Since D., when lie 
first appears before Saul, is a tried warrior, he 
must have died at an advanced age. According 
to 2 S 5 4f - he reached 70 years. He was buried in 
the capital, w’hich received from him the name of 
the ‘city of David’; and after the return from exile 


the sepulchres of D. were still pointed out between 
Siloam and the ‘bouse of the mighty men ’ (Neh 
3 1M -; cf. Ac 2- y ). 

Later biblical writers and editors describe 1). as he appeared 
to the Jews of thoir own age. To the compiler of the Looks of 
Kings 1). is a Btandurd of piety, with whom his sucoe.shors are 
compared; he ia the king whobo ‘heart was perfect with J"’ 
(1 K ll 4 etc.), ‘who turned not aside save in the matter of 
Uriah the llittite’ ( ib . 16 5 ). The Chronicler, from feelings easily 
understood, posses entirely over the darker side of Jh’s life, and 
the troubles in his family (see esp. 1 Ch 20). He represents the 
pious king in his later years as absorbed in preparations for the 
temple; for this he has accumulated vast treasures, and he 
exhorts the people to give freely for the same purpose (1 Ch 22. 
20). He arranges for the services of the future sanctuary, 
organizing the sacred choirs, and determining the courses of 
wicsts and Levites, porters and treasurers (ehs. 22-2(3). Finally, 
le hands to Solomon the pattern of the temple, which has been 
revealed to him by God (2S 1J lH ), and admonishes bis son on the 
greatness of the sacred duty which has been laid upon him 
(22 61 *» 283-10.20f.). Tho figures given in these chapters, os in 
many parts of Chronicles, are incredibly large ; the arrangements 
described for the Bacred ministers and services uro those of 
Zerubbabers temple, though on a grander scale. In tho older 
records the only direct connexion between I), and the temple is 
that implied in his sacrifice at Araunah’s threshing-lloor (2 S 
24i# 2 * r *), and possibly in his dedication of his spoils (i/>. 8Hf.), 
Older material may well underlie tho narrative of tVie Chronicler 
or his authority; but for our general estimate of D. and his 
times we must rely entirely on the Books of Samuel. 

Allusion lias been made earlier in this article to 
D.’s connexion with the l\salter. Minuter study 
makes it more and more dillicult to conceive of 
him as the author of some of the most spiritual 
products of the OT religion. This is not merely 
on account of D.’s sins, acknowledged and repented 
of, but because of bis crude ideas on religious 
matters which appear from time to time in the old 
records, and because the historians attribute to 
him, apparently without blame, both words and 
acts, which from the standard of a higher religion 
must be emphatically condemned. D. was lirst 
introduced to Saul as a minstrel; as a deviser of 
musical instruments lie is named in Am 0 5 . The 
Lament over Saul and Jonathan, a secular song, 
reveals to us D.’s poetic power; as a composer of 
sacred poems he appears in the appendix to Samuel 
(2 S 22. 23 1 ' 7 ) and in Chronicles (esp. 1 Ch 10 7 ' 3f ). 
How much older this representation may be is hard 
to say ; but it points to a tradition that D. was 
the father of Heb. psalmody, and it would be rash 
to deny the possibility that some psalms or portions 
of psalms of Davidic authorship are to bo found in 
the Psalter. If such there be, wo may expect to 
find them in the group of psalms which Ewald 
selected as being genuinely Davidic, viz. Ps3. 4. 7. 
8 . 11. 15. 18. 19 1 -® 24 1 ' 0 * 7 ' 10 29. 32. 101, and the frag¬ 
ments 60 6 ' 9 68 13 ' 18 144 12 ' 14 ; but probably this list 
requires to be considerably reduced. By the titles 
73 psalms arc assigned to D., the principal groups 
being Ps 3-41 (omitting 10. 33) and 51-70 (omitting 
06. 07). In the LXa the number is somewhat 
larger, the title * to David ’ being added to 14 more 
(including 93-99 Heb.), but omitted in some MSS 
from 3 or 4 others. The following special occasions 
aro named in the Heb. titles :—3, when ho fled from 
Absalom; 7, concerning the words of Cush, a 
Benjamite; 18, when J" delivered him from his 
enemies and from Saul; 30, at the dedication of 
the House; 34, when he changed his behaviour 
before Abimelcch; 51, after bis rebuke by Nathan; 
52, when Doeg denounced him to Saul; 54, when 
the Ziphites betrayed his hiding-place; 56, when 
tho Philistines took him in Gath ; 57, when lie lied 
from Saul, in the cave ; 59, when Saul’s messengers 
watched, the house to kill him ; 60, after the defeat 
of Edom in the Valley of Salt; 63, in the wilder¬ 
ness of Judah ; 142, when he w r as in the cave. 

The character of D. has been very variously 
estimated, exaggerated praise naturally producing 
a revulsion to the opposite extreme. Undue weight 
lias often been attached to the description of 7). as 
‘the man after God’s own heart’; but the phrase, 
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which occurs only in 1 S 13 14 (quoted thence in Ac 
13 22 ), may be seen in the original context to denote 
one according to God’s mind or purpose, one who 
possesses the necessary qualities for a ruler of 
God’s people (of. Jer 3 15 ). It has been more dillicult 
to do justice to I). on account of the different 
representations, found together in the Bible, but 
belonging to very different dates. The picture in 
Chron. of a .Jewish saint has led many to censure 
unfairly the warrior king of a rude age. But if a 
critical examination of our authorities compels us 
to reject as unhistorical some pious deeds or noble 
words attributed to D., on the other hand it affords 
a more trustworthy standard by which to measure 
D.’s position among his con temporaries, and removes 
many of the glaring inconsistencies which have 
occasioned difficulties to students and historians. 

We may lirst look at the darker sido of bis 
character and its numerous limitations, which show 
that he did not rise entirely above the level of the 
barbarous age in which he lived. His foreign wars 
are sometimes marked by very great cruelty. 
Even if the Ammonites were not tortured, yet in 
his desert raids no life was spared (1 S 27 un, )> and 
the victories over Moab and Edom were followed 
by massacres. The story of the patriarch Jacob 
suggests that deception and cunning Mere part of 
the Isr. characler; certainly they often appear in 
D.’s history. The deceit practised at Nob may be 
excused by his circumstances; his professions of 
loyalty to Achish (1 S 28 a 29*) may have been 
cautious words used to one who has power to 
compel; but the continued fraud practised at- 
Ziklag points to a man who M r as used to crooked 
dealing; he could induce Hnshai to counteract 
AhithophePs advice by mean and treacherous ways; 
and after his sin with Bathsheba ho stooped to 
baso and cowardly means to conceal his guilt and 
remove Uriah from his path. Moreover, D.’s 
religious beliefs fell far short of the teaching of 
the great prophets. If he did not himself worship 
idols, he at least allowed Michal to keep the 
teraphim in his house; and to determine the will 
of God he had constant recourse to the sacred 
ephod. He associated the worship of J" with His 
presence in the land of Israel, could think that J" 
had Btirrcd up Saul to pursue him, and that His 
displeasure might be removed by the fragrance of 
a sacrifice (1 S 2G 11 *); and he put to death seven 
innocent men to procure J"s favour for the land 
(2 S 21 1 * 14 ). And there are other blemishes in D.’s 
character. lie can judge a case on the impulse of 
a moment (2 S lb 4 ), or dismiss one but half heard 
(19* tf ); and breaks out against Nabal into a 
assionate desire for vengeance. The great sins of 
is life, his adultery with Bathsheba and murder 
of Uriah, are perhaps but the common crimes of an 
Oriental despot; but, so far as we can judge, they 
were not common to Israel, and I), as well as 
his subjects knew of a higher moral standard. 
Lastly, his M’eakness in dealing with his own 
family is little to his credit. The imperious Joab 
is ‘ too hard ’ for him ; A muon and Adonijah are 
indulged and spoiler!, and even the outrageous 
conduct of the former meets with no punishment; 
Absalom and Adonijah are allowed to deelare their 
pretensions to the crown, while D. neglects to take 
proper measures to determine the succession to 
the throne. But in just ice to 1 >. it must be remem¬ 
bered that his family difficulties were in part the 
natural outcome of polygamy, and partly due to 
the state of culture of Ins time. In the East the 
same unwise and Hellish love is still often mani¬ 
fested by a brave father to his children. The last 
charge to Solomon (1 K 2 1W ) has been already 
sufficiently discussed. 

Tt is now necessary to turn to the other side of 
the picture, remembering that we must not expect 


to find a saint, but a king, a hero, and a man. No 
testimony to D. could be more eloquent than that 
of the charm he exerted on all who had to do with 
him. Everywhere he inspires love and devotion. 
Jonathan is his closest friend; Saul, Michal, all 
Israel love him. It is the same in later years. 
Achish pronounces him blameless (1 S 29 tt * 9 ); what¬ 
ever D. does pleases the people (2 S 3 3<! ); the three 
mighty men risk their life to bring him a draught 
of water ; his soldiers call him the ‘ lamp of Israel,’ 
and will not let him endanger himself in battle 
(2 S 21 17 18 3 ) ; Ittai of Gath will follow him in life 
or death (ib. Iff*’ 1 ). Nor was this devotion and 
admiration undeserved. A brave and successful 
warrior, who had fought many a campaign against 
his country's foes, lie safely led and ruled the 
rough men who gathered round him as an outlaw. 
His justice was experienced alike by Nabal’s shep¬ 
herds and his own followers (1S 25 7,1M< 30“ 3 '“ ft ); 
his concern for his followers’ lives is seen when he 
cannot drink the water from the M r ell of Bethlehem. 
Hasty and passionate lie could be, even in his zeal 
for justice (2 S 4 9 ' 12 12 5f ); but far more marked is 
his signal generosity. He spares Saul’s life when 
lie is in his power (l S 24. 26), and laments for his 
death in a noble song (2 S 1); the messenger from 
JNlt. Gilhoa and the murderers of Fshbaal are put 
to death, when they think that they are bringing 
D. good tidings. lie can bear vitli Shimei’s curses 
during his flight, and forgive him freely on his 
return. For the sake of Jonathan he spares and 
shows favour to his son, and in the person of 
Chimham lie repays the kindness of Barzillai. 
The warmth and tenderness of D.’s affection is 
revealed in his lamentation for his 1 brother ’ 
Jonathan ; and still more in his own family, as in 
his distress at the illness of Bathsheha’s cliild, or 
at the death of Ainnon and Absalom. Nor are 
higher elements wanting in D.’s religion ; as may 
be seen from his simple but pious faith, when he 
dances before the ark, and is ready to abase 
himself before J" who has exalted him (2 S 6 21 ); 
or still more when lie prepares to leave Jerus. 
without the protection of the ark. He accepts his 
misfortunes with resignation, and acknowledges 
them as the consequence of his sins; while he 
retains his trust in God’s goodness (2 S 12 22f * 15 26ft 
10 ,<M2 24 14 * 17 ). And even in the record of his sin 
his better qualities come out; for not many rulers 
would have accepted such a plain rebuke, or mani¬ 
fested such sincere repentance. When compared 
with a Joab or a Gideon, wo recognize the great¬ 
ness of David’s character. 

But it is especially as a ruler that D. left hia 
mark on his own generation and on posterity. He 
set himself to free his country from its enemies, to 
secure it against invasion, and to make the people 
one. Jerus. was virtually his creation; he strove 
to make it the religious and political centre of his 
kingdom ; and the discontent ot Judah bears witness 
to the zeal with which he laboured for the whole 
nation, and not only for his own tribe. His 
efforts Mere the more successful, because with re¬ 
markable penetration (cf. 2 S 14 19 ) he always knew 
the right measures to adopt. He wins the Judaean 
elders by judicious presents, but can wait at Hebron 
for Eshnaal’s fall ; he thanks the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, disavows all part in Abner’s murder, retires 
from the first attack of Absalom, but keeps up 
communication M’ith the capital. In all the varied 
difficulties of his eventful life he is never without 
resource. Nor M T as he negligent of the administra¬ 
tion of his kingdom. It is said that he ‘executed 
judgment and justice to all his people’ (2 S 8 1B ); 
and this statement is borne out by the readiness 
with which he listened to Nathan or the woman 
of Tekoa. Doubtless be once forced a census on 
an unwilling people, but except in one instance 
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we never hear of him using his power for selfish 
ends. 

In two respects the reign of 1). became an ideal 
for later times. He was remembered as a just and 

atriotic ruler; and when oppression and injustice 

ecame only too common in Israel, the great 
prophets looked forward to a time when again a 
righteous king should sit on his throne (Jer 23 3 , 
cf. Is l(i 6 ); and the name of D. became the symbol 
of the ideal ruler of his line, who they believed 
must come (Jer 30 9 , Ezk 34 23f * 37 24f ), ana who was 
afterwards termed the Messiah. Again, it was 
through D. that the group of Isr. tribes became a 
powerful nation, and extended its sway over the 
neighbouring peoples. Thus Israel began to feel 
that it had a mission in the world; and though 
D/s empire began to melt away even before his 
successor’s death, this conviction never died, even 
in the darkest hour. Still the people believed that 
in God’s own time they would be called upon once 
more to subdue the surrounding nations (cf. Am 
9 12 ), or like a second D. to proclaim to heathen 
races J"’s great and holy name (cf. Is 55 3 ' 5 ). 

Lithraturh.— For the analysis of Samuol Bee esp. Wellhausen, 
Composition (1889), pp. 218-266; Kuenen, Onderzoek (1887), i. 
386ff. f or Hist. Krit. Einleitung (1890), i. ii. 37-62, 72; Buddo, 
Richter und Samuel (1890), pp. 210-2/6. For the text, Driver, 
Heb. Text of Sam. (1890); Wellhausen, Text d. Bucher Sam. 
(1871). For the criticism of Chronicles, ib. Prolegomena, Eng. 
tr. (1885), p. 171 ff. Bee, further, W. It. Smith, 4 David,’ in 
Encycl. Brit.Q ; Dillmann in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon ; Kainp- 
hausen, 4 Philister und Hehracr,’ /ATW, 1886, pp. 43-97 ; Ewald, 
History, Eng. tr.dii. 54-203 ; Stade, Geschichte (1889), i. 224-299 ; 
Kittel, ilist. of the Hebrews, Eng. tr. (1896), ii. 35-49, 119-182; 
Cheyne, Devout Study of Criticism (1892). 

II. A. White. 

DAY (□ V, i]ptpa). —In Hebrew the word ‘day’ is 
frequently used in phrases such as ‘day of distress,’ 

1 of evil,’ ‘ of calamity,’ ‘ of death ’ (cf. ‘ day of 
salvation/ Is 49 s ), which for the most part explain 
themselves. It is also used more widely of time, 
in general, esp. when some event is described 
vividly as that of a single day, e.g. Dt 16 3 , Jg 18 30 , 
Mai 3 9 (ai^i with infin. or nerf., but not lyn t oV?, 
which refers to some particular day, 2 S19 19 ( 20 Heb.), 
Est 9 1 ). With a personal genitive we find the 
singular used to express (1) the birthday, or festal 
day, Job 3 1 , lios 7 6 ; and (2) the time of calamity 
or death, Jer 50 31 , Ezk 21 26 , 1 S 26 10 , Ps 37 13 , Job 
IS 20 . The plural ‘days,’ according to a very common 
usage, denotes the lifetime, reign, or period of 
activity of any one, Gn 2G 1 , Jg 5' 5 , 1 K 10 21 , Is l 1 
etc. Hence the repeated D'o;n n:n of K and 
Ch s* Annals. With a local proper name the 
‘ day ’ implies some notable battle, a signal judg¬ 
ment or disaster, e.g. Is 9 4 the day of the defeat of 
Midian ; Ps 137 7 the day of the fall of Jems. ; 
Ezk 30 9 the day of Egypt; llos l 11 the day of Jezreel. 
With the prophets ‘in that day’ is a common 
formula in describing what is to come at some 
future period of blessing or retribution, Is 2 U , 
Jer 4 9 , Am 2 16 etc. etc. Cf. also the phrases * Lo, 
days are coming’ (esp. in Jer and Am), and ‘in 
the latter end or the days’ (ov?;n nnnN?), i.e. at the 
end of the period to which the prophet’s vision 
extends, e.g. Gn 49 1 (the time of the settlement in 
Caanan), Dt 4 30 (Israel’s repentance in exile), 
Hob 3 5 , Mic 4 1 (the Messianic period). 

Many of these expressions have passed into the 
language of NT, e.g. ‘ in the days of Herod,’ Mt 2 1 , 
Lk l 6 ; ‘ in these (those) days,’ Lk l 39 2 l , Ac 3 24 ; ‘in 
the last days,’ 2 Ti 3 1 , Ja 5 8 ; also ‘ my day,’ the day 
when Christ appeared among men, Jn 8 W ; ‘ the day of 
salvation,’ the time duringwhich salvation is ottered 
to mankind, 2 Co 6 3 ; ‘ the evil clay ’ of trial and 
temptation, Eph 6 13 ; ‘in that day,’ e.g., when Christ 
reveals Himself more fully to His disciples, Jn 14 20 
1628 . 2 « # i n particular, the last day of the present 
dispensation, when Christ shall return to earth for 
the final judgment, is described in various phrases : 


‘the day,’ He HP ; ‘ that day,’ Mt 7~ 3 , 2 Th l i0 ; 
‘ the last day,’ Jn G 3J ll 24 ; ‘ the day of judgment,’ 
Mt ll 23 , 1 Jn 4 17 ; ‘the day of Christ,’ Ph l 10 ; 
‘the day of the Lord/ 2 Th 2 3 , cf. Lk 17 30 , Ho 2 lfl , 
2 Co V\ llev fi 17 etc. ; ‘ the day of God/ 2 P 3 la . 

Prob. it is with allusion to the ‘day of the Lord* 
or ‘ the day of judgment’ that St. Paul uses the 
phrase ‘of man’s day’ (vtrb dvOp^iriv^s r/^pas) to 
denote mere human judgment (1 Co 4 3 ). 

The contrast between dag and night gives rise 
to certain metaphorical expressions. Thus ‘day’ 
is the period of life during which there is oppor¬ 
tunity for working (Jn 9 4 , cf. IP). Christians are 
said to belong to the day, since they should abstain 
from evil deeds, which are usually done under the 
cover of darkness, 1 Th 5 5 * 8 , cf. llo 13 13 . On the 
other hand, this life, with its ignorance, trials, and 
difficulties, is contrasted with the future day of 
fuller knowledge (2 P l ]y ) and of completed salva¬ 
tion (lto 13 13 ). See also Time ; for the Creative 
‘ Day ’ see Cosmogony ; and for Day of the Lord 
see Eschatology of the Old Testament. 

H. A. White. 

DAY OF ATONEMENT.— See Atonement, Day 
of. 

DAY’S JOURNEY (On 30 s6 oV tj* Jon 3 1 oVifeic, 
Lk 2 41 iyxtpas 656s). —When the making of a day’s 
journey is predicated of any one, wo are not to 
understand merely that the person travelled for a 
day or for so many hours thereof. * Day’s journey’ 
is no mere indication of time, but a real though 
very indefinite measure of space. I ts length would 
vary according to the nature of the ground tra¬ 
versed ; on a level plain it would be longer than 
over a country broken by hills or water-courses. 
Its distance would, again, bo conditioned by the 
circumstances or capabilities of the traveller; a 
messenger on a hasty errand (cf. Gn 31 s3 ) would 
achieve better results than a caravan, the rate of 
which would be regulated by the slowest beast of 
burden. A sturdy courier, without undue exertion, 
might put 25 to 30 miles behind him in a day ; 
while a caravan, with its encumbrances, would not 
be able to overtake more than about 20 miles at the 
most. The camel usually proceeds at a rate of 
about 2£ miles au hour, and as 6 to 8 hours would 
bo sufficient for a day, a caravan (probably im¬ 
plied Lk 2 44 ) might accomplish 15 to 20 miles ; with 
much impedimenta, as recorded in the travels of 
the patriarchs Gn 30 3B , or of the Israelites Nu 10 33 , 
the day’s journey would necessarily be much less. 
In the present-day pilgrimages to Mecca, 22$ 
miles is said to be a common day’s journey for a 
caravan. We may perhaps safely figure to ourselves 
in connexion with the expression ‘day’s journey’ 
an average distance of 20 to 25 miles. See further 
Sabbath Day’s Journey. A. Grieve. 

DAYSMAN. —In 1 Co 4 3 ‘ man’s judgment’ is lit. 
‘ man’s day ’ {avOpuirlvyj igitpa), and is so tr d in 
Wyclif, Timl., Cov., and Hlieims; for the word 
‘day/ or its equivalent, has been used in many 
languages in the special sense of a day for hearing 
causes and giving judgment. (See Day.) From 
‘day’ in this sense was formed the word ‘days¬ 
man/ after the examplo of craftsman, herdsman, 
and the like, to signify a judge, umpire, or 
arbiter. The oldest instance given in Ox/. Eng. 
Diet, is Plwnpton Curresp . (1489) p. 82, ‘ Sir, the 
dayesmen cannot agre us ’; the next, Coverdale’s 
tr. of Job 9 s3 ‘ Nether is there eny dayes man to 
reprove both tho partes, or to layo his lionde 
betwixte us/ from whom it has been retained in 
AV and RV. J. Hastings. 

DAYSPRING.— Job 38 13 «Hast thou . . . caused 
the dayspring to know his place?’ (id#) : Wis 16” 
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‘at the dayspring pi ay unto t-hoe * (irpbs dvaroXijv 
fiords, KV 4 at the dawning of the day’); and 
Lk 1 7B 4 the d. from oil high hath visited us’ ( dva,To\)j 
4£ v\f/ovs). The word is of frcq. occurrence for the 
dawn of day, as Eden, Pccudes (1555), p. ‘2(51, 4 The 
day spryngo or dawnynge of the daye gyvetli a 
certeyno lyght before the ry singe of tlie soonne.* 
Davies {Bible Eng. p. 240) points out that virtually 
the same expression occurs in Jg 19 2 ® 4 when the day 
began to spring, they let her go,’ and 1 S 9 26 ‘it caino 
to pass about the spring of the day.’ In Gn 32 s4 the 
liiarg. has ‘ascending of the morning’for ‘breaking 
of the day ’ ; and in Ps 65 8 east and west are called 
4 the outgoings of the morning and evening.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DAY-STAR.- -This is Wyclif’s transl. of the Gr. 
<t>wcr(p6pos in 2 P 1 1B , and he has been followed by 
all subsequent translators. The Eng. word (in all 
VSS till RV there are two sep. words, 4 day star,’ 
liV 4 day-star’) was used in two senses. (1) It 
signified the planet Venus (Lat. Lucifer), that 
star which preceded or accompanied the rising 
of the sun, the morning star, as in Lydgate, 
Temple of (Has (1355), 4 Fairest of sterres . . . O 
Venus . . . O rnighti goddes, daister after nyght’; 
and Holland’s Flint/ , li. 8, 4 For all the while that 
shee [the planet Venus] preventeth the morning, 
and risetli Orientall before, she taketh the name of 
Lucifer (or Day Starrc) as a second sun hastening 
the day.’ (2) ft was applied poetically to the sun, 
especially by Milton, as Lycidas , 168 — 

‘So sinks the Ray-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams.* 

In 2 P the word is used in the first sense, the 
morning star. The passage is therefore parallel to 
Rev 2 2s 4 the morning star,’ and 22 16 4 the bright, 
the morning star.’ These passages, Plumptre 
thinks, are evidence that this had come to be 
recognized among the apostolic Christians as a 
symbolic name of the Lord Jesus as manifested to 
the souls of His people. 

Wyclif has ‘day-star’ in Job 38 82 4 Whether 
thou bryngist forth Lucifer, that is, dai-ste.rrv, in 
his (vine ’ ; and it is found in Ts 14 ,a AVm and KV 
4 O (fay star,’ AV text 4 O Lucifer.’ See Lucifer. 

J. Hastings. 

DEACON. —The words didxopos (-eir-la) refer to 
service rendered without regard to the quality of 
the person rendering it. Thus the Sidnovoi at a 
feast may be either bond or free ; and any one 
doing such service is a <5 idtc. for the time being. 
Thus, in NT they are used —(1) of service gener¬ 
ally (Ac 12"®, Ro 15 2 ®, 1 Co 16 1 ®); (2) of our Lord’s 
work in particular (Mt 20 28 ); (3) of the temporal 
ruler (Ro 13 4 ) as Oeov didtc. ; (4) of the work of the 
apostles ( e.g . Ac l 17 6 3 , 1 Co 3®, 1 Ti l 1 -): but in 
none of these places is there any trace of Sidsovos 
as an official title. The transition is found Ko 
12 7 , where the diaKorla in contrast with 7rpo^rtta, 
5i8a<TKa\la, Trapa/cX^ty, seems to indicate specific 
services, though the Sidsovos himself is not men¬ 
tioned. (Cf. Hort, Christian Eeriesia, 198 f.). 

Where do we first find official SidKovot? In Ac 
5* ol veurepoi are of course tacitly contrasted (as 
Lk 22* a ) with ol vpea^vrepoi ; but the parallel 
pearler koi in 5 10 seems to show that the contrast is 
only of age, not of otlice. Coming to Ac 6, were 
4 the seven’ deacons? Permanent officials of some 
sort they probably were; if we take account of 
St. Luke’s way of recording 4 beginnings ’ cf 
movements. 

For the common identification of them with the 
later deacons, we have (1) The general corre¬ 
spondence of their duties. (2) The word diaKoveir 
rpairlfais used of them, though this is balanced by 
SiaKovla toO \6yov of the apostles themselves in 
the next verse. (3) Common opinion from Ireriaeus 


{liter, iii. 12. 10, iv. 15. 1 ‘Stephanus primus diac.’) 
onward. (4) The number of deacons limited to 
seven at Rome (Cornelius ap. Eus. HE \i. 43: 
also Soz. HE vii. 19, refen ing to Ac 6), aud by 
Cone. Neocms. Can. 15, also refeiring to Ac 6, 
though Cone. Trull. Can. 16 rejects it. 

Against it, (1) They are nowhere in NT called 
diaKoroi, and Philip in Ac 21 B is simply 4 one of the 
Seven.’ So neither is their work called SiaKovla. 
(2) The qualifications laid down Ac 6 8 for the 
seven are higher than those required by St. Paul, 
1 Ti 3 H , for deacons. (3) Of the Seven, Stephen 
was largely a preacher, and Philip in Ac 21 B (some 
twenty-five years later) holds the much higher 
rank of an evangelist. (4) The Seven evidently 
rank next to the apostles, and have much the 
same position at Jerusalem as the presbyters we 
find a little later. The arguments are not very 
strong either way; but, upon the whole, the 
adverse one seems the stronger, for this is a ques¬ 
tion on which tradition (150 years to Tremens) 
would seetn specially liable to slip. 'Hie Seven, 
then, would seem to have been neitner (a) deacons, 
nor (b) temporary officers (Weizsiicker), and con¬ 
cern us no further if they were (c) almoners pure 
and simple (Cone. Trull, supra), or (d) presbyters 
(Kitsch!), though they may have been ( e) the 
original from which both the two later orders 
diverged, of deacons and presbyters (Lange). 

In any case, the first explicit mention of deacons 
(Ph l 1 ) is at l’hilippi, about A.D. 63; and again 
(1 Ti 3 8 ) at Ephesus a few years later. They are 
not mentioned with Titus in Crete, but afterwards 
every church seems to have had its deacons. 

Concerning Jewish parallels to the olfice. The 
deacon has no likeness to the Levite, who 
was rather a porter of the temple, who looked 
after the beasts, and sang in the choir. Neither 
do the deacons resemble the single po (Lk 4 20 , 
virriplT'qs) of the synagogue, who was more like our 
verger, opening and shutting the doors, cleaning 
the building, handing the roll of the Law to the 
reader, etc. The nearest Jewish parallel is the 'n?? 
n,yiy or collectors of the alms. This phrase, how¬ 
ever, rather suggests the tax-gatherer {an'iin kdii 
N jnNT NDy Vy, 2 K 23 38 Targ., with which compare 
Clement, Ep. 42, misquoting Is 60 17 ), than the 
deacon wlio.se duties lay so much among the poor. 
Upon the whole, the office was substantially new. 

Qualifications are laid down by St. Raul (I Ti 3) 
first for the bishop, then for the deacon. Geneti¬ 
cally they are alike, but with clear specific differ¬ 
ences. Each must be grave, temperate, aud free 
from greed of money, the husband of one wife, 
and a good ruler of his own house. But while the 
deacon may serve, if there is no actual charge 
against him, the bishop must be dveTriX-qfxTrTo ^—one 
against whom no just charge can be made. The 
deacon’s temperance and gravity are emphasized 
for the bishop, who is further reminded that if lie 
cannot rule his own house well, he cannot be 
trusted to rule the house of God. The deacon is 
specially told not to be double-tongued or a lover 
of dirty gain, whereas it is enough to say generally 
that tne bishop is not to be a lover of money. 
Then the bishop must have sundry qualifications 
for dealing with other men. He must bo apt to 
teach others, whereas it is enough for the deacon 
to hold the mystery of faith in a pure conscience. 
He must also he a lover of hospitality, and a 
moderate and peaceable man, with some experience, 
and a good character even among the heathen. 

Different qualifications point to different duties. 
The deacon’s work evidently consists very much 
in visiting and relieving the poor, where his 
special temptations would be in one direction to 
gossip and slander, in the other to picking and 
stealing from the alms. If he uses his office well. 
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he may look forward to a good footing towards 
God, and much boldness towards men. On the 
other hand, the teaching, the hospitality, and the 
general intercourse with Christians and heathens, 
which aie so conspicuous in the bishop’s work, 
seem no regular part of the deacon's. 

Of the appointment of deacons wo are told very 
little. In the case of the Seven (Ac 6), first the 
apostles lay down the qualifications required, then 
the Church elects seven, then the apostles approve 
and admit them. In the Pastoral Epistles St. 
Paul docs not get beyond the first stage of laying 
down qualifications, though Timothy is plainly 
intended to approve the candidates, and there is 
no hint given that the Church did not elect them. 
The process would most likely be the same as for 
the bishops or elders. II. M. Gw ATKIN. 

DEACONESS.— See Woman. 

DEADLY has now only an active meaning, 
‘causing death’; but formerly was passive also, 
‘subject to death.’ Thus Wyclif’s tr. of 1 Co 15 M 
is, ‘ For it byhoueth this corruptible thing to clothe 
vncorrupcioun, and this deedli thing to putto awei 
vndeedlmesse.’ Wyclif has ‘deadly’in all passages 
in which AV has ‘ mortal ’ (except that in Job 4 17 
he omits the adj.), as well as often elsewhere, as 
lie 7 a ‘ heere deedi men taken tithis,’ Ja 5 17 ‘ Elye 
was a deedli man lijk vs.’ In AV d. occurs in 
this sense Rev 18 s * 15 * ‘his d. wound was healed’ 
(vXtjyj) rod Oavdrov , RV ‘ death-stroke ’); and as an 
adv. Ezk 30 24 ‘ a d. wounded man ’ (S»^n). 

J. Hastings. 

DEAD SEA (Arab. Bohr LiU, or ‘Sea of 
Lot’).—This remarkable inland lake lies in the 
deepest part of the depression of the earth’s surface 
which stretches from the Gulf of Akabah north¬ 
wards into the Jordan Valley (see Akabaii). The 
name ‘Dead Sea’ is not found in the Rible, and 
appears first to have been used in Gr. {ddXaaaa vcKpd) 
by Pausanias and Galen, and in Lat. by Justin. In 
OT it is known as the Salt Sea (Gn 14^, Dt 3 17 ) and 
as the Sea of the Arabah (Jos 3 10 ). Both these 
names are appropriate and expressive of its physical 
conditions. With reference to its geograph, situa¬ 
tion, it is called the East Sea (Ezk 47 18 , J1 2-°). The 
name ‘Asphaltites’ given to it by Josephus {Ant. I. 
ix.) is derived from the deposits of bitumen which 
are found in some of the valleys entering the W. 
shore; and, lastly, the name Dead Sea ( Mare 
mortuum) is used to indicate the absence of animal 
life in its waters. This is owing, not so much to 
the high salinity of the waters, as to the large pro¬ 
portion of bromide of magnesium which they con¬ 
tain. In the streams, often of a high temperature, 
which enter the lake to the S. of the promontory 
of El-Lis&n, some living forms are exceedingly 
abundant, especially those of small fishes of the 
genus Cyprinodon. The name ‘ Bahr Lftt,’ by 
which the Dead Sea is known amongst the Arabs, 
is a remarkable instance of the persistence of 
traditionary names amongst these E. tribes, if, 
as is believed by not a few, it comes down to us 
through a period of nearly 4000 years, and has 
been preserved by the descendants of the patriarch 
Lot, who took possession of the territory of Moab 
and Ammon on the borders of the Arabian desert 
overlooking the Dead Sea basin, and who naturally 
associated this inland lake with the name of their 
progenitor who had lived on its shores (Gn 13 11 ). 

Physical Features. —The Dead Sea lies nearly 
N.-S. along a line corresponding to that of the 
Jordan Valley; its length is 47 miles, and its 
greatest breaath about 10 miles. It receives the 
waters of the Jordan from the N. ; those of El- 
Hessi, El-Jeib, and El-Fikroh from the S. ; those 
of the Kerak, Arnon (Mojib), Zerka Ma’in from the 


E., and the Kidron (En-Nar) and several lessor 
streams from the W. ; and jus the Dead Sea, like 
all salt lakes, has no outlet, the consequence is that 
the waters which enter it pass off in the form of 
vapour into the atmosphere. The quantity of water 
poured into the Dead Sea basin must be very 
great, especially during the months of April and 
May, when the Jordan is swollen by the melting of 
the snow in the Lebanon range ; but such is the 
dryness of the air and the heat of the sun’s rays in 
the Ghor that this increased supply fails per¬ 
manently to raise the level of the surface, which 
seems only to rise and fall within the limits of 10 
to 15 ft., between the months of October and May, 
as estimated by Dr. Robinson from the position of 
the driftwood along the shore. 
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Kl-Lisdn .—The Dead Sea is divided into two 
unequal portions by a remarkable promontory 
known as * El-Listin'* (the tongue), which projects 
outwards from the E. shore for a distance of 
half the breadth of the lake. This promontory 
seems to be referred to in the passage describing 
the boundary of the lot of the tribe of Judah (Jos 
15 2 , marg. ‘tongue’). El - Lisfiti is composed, 
according to Lartet, of white calcareous marl with 
beds of salt and gypsum. It breaks off in a cliff 
facing the W., 300 ft. high and 9 miles Ion", 
terminating northwards at 1’oint Costigan, and is 
connected with the Moabite coast by a narrow neck 
of marshy land. The terraced form, as well as the 
composition, of El-Lisfln show that it was once part 
of the bed of the lake when its waters rose several 
hundred feet higher than at present; and it corre¬ 
sponds in character and composition to the terraced 
ridge of Khashm Usdum now to bo described. 

Khashm Usdum (or Salt-mountain).—This re¬ 
markable ridge follows the W. shore of the 
lake from Umm Zoghal southwards to the banks 
of Wady el - Eikreh at the S. margin of the 
Ghor, a distance of 7 miles. Its upper surface is 
about GOO ft. above the lake,.and soen from a 
distance appears Hat; but it is deeply furrowed 
and seamed by streamlets, which have penetrated 
into the mass below. The upper part of Khashm 
Usdum is formed of strata of white saliferous and 
gypseous marl, the lower of solid salt-rock; and 
these materials are laid open to view in the nearly 
vertical cliff along which the ridge breaks off on 
the E. side. There can be no doubt that this 
terrace, like that of El-Lisfln, and others to be found 
at intervals on both sides of the lake, were parts of 
the bed of the lake itself when its waters stood at a 
much higher level than at present. It is separated 
from the baso of the limestone table-land by a 
valley of broken ground, strewn with blocks of 
rock, about half a mile in width, and eroded by 
torrential action. 

The Ascent of Akrabbim (‘scorpions’).—From the 
S. shore of the lake an extensive tract, composed 
partly of slime, partly of woods and pastures, 
extends as far as the semicircular terrace which 
bounds the Ghor in that direction. This marsh is 
liable to floods, and its surface is strewn with 
trunks of trees brought down by the torrents. The 
terrace by which it is boundetl is 500 ft. high, and 
is formed of marls overlaid by beds of sand, gravel, 
and loam, which extend southwards into the 
Arabah. They are deposits formed over the old 
bed of the lake when its waters were 500-600 ft. 
above their present level. The terrace seems to 
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answer to the ‘ Ascent of Akrahhini ’ referred to in 
Jos 15 3 in connexion with the boundary of Judah. 
Robinson regards the edge of the terrace as marking 
the limits of the GhOrand the Arabah respectively: 
a view in which the present writer concurs. 

Level of the Surface .—The Dead Sea was sounded 
in 1848 by Lieut. Lynch, who found that it de¬ 
scended to a depth of 1278 ft. at a point about 5 
miles N. of Cosligan. It is now known that the 
surface itself descends to a greater depth below that 
of the ocean than any sheet of water on the globe. 
This fact remained unrecognized until 1836-7, when 
II. von Schubert and Prof. Both visited Palestine, 
and made barometric observations in the Jordanic 
basin. These were followed and confirmed by Col. 
Wilson (now Gen. Sir C. W. Wilson) and the 
officers of the Ordnance Survey of Palestine by 
actual levelling from the shore of the Mediterranean 
to that of the Dead Sea itself, and have established 
the fact that the surface of the latter falls to a 
depth of 1292 ft. below that of tho former. Nor 
is it surprising that this result was not detected 
before the barometer and the level were brought to 
bear on its determination ; for there is nothing in tho 
atmosphere around the lako which suggests to tho 
traveller, by his sensations alone, that lie sustains 
a more than ordinary atmospheric pressure; and the 
two seas being shut oil* from each other by a high 
table-land 50 miles across, comparison of levels by 
means of the eye is impossible. With the increase 
of barometric pressure there is a corresponding 
increase of temperature. Hence, while in winter 
snow frequently lies on the plateaux of Judina and 
of Moab, it is unknown on the shores of the Dead 
Sea; and the Arab tribes go down to the Ghor 
with their docks of sheep and goats, and camp over 
the plain during the winter months. Thus when, 
in December 1893, the writer found himself standing 
on the edge of the terrace overlooking the Ghor, he 
beheld at his feet a wide plain stretching away 
northwards towards the margin of tho Dead Sea, 
and to a large extent green with vegetation and 
thickets of small trees. To the right in an open 
space were seen several large BedAwin camps, from 
which the shouts of wild men, the barking of dogs, 
and the bellowing of camels ascended. Numerous 
Hocks of black goats and white sheep were being 
tended by women in long blue cloaks; and on the 
party of travellers being observed, groups of merry 
children came tripping up towards the path accom¬ 
panied by a few of tho elders, and, ranging them¬ 
selves in a line, courteously returned salutations. 
Here the Arabs remain enjoying the warmth of the 
plain till the increasing heat ot the summer’s sun 
calls them away to their high pasture grounds on 
the table-land of Edom and Moab. At a short 
distance farther towards the shore of the lake is 
tho village of Es-Safieh, inhabited by a tribe of 
fellahfn called the Ghawarneh, who f>y means of 
irrigation from tho Wady el-Hessi cultivate with 
success holds of wheat, maize, dhurah, indigo, and 
cotton, while they rear herds of camels and flocks 
of sheep and goats. On the produce of these fields 
the Arabs largely depend for their supplies of food 
and raiment, which they obtain by a lcind of rude, 
often compulsory, barter. 

Boundaries of the Ghor .—Tho Dead Sea basin 
and its ancient deposits are bounded along tho E. 
by the high plateau of Moab, and on the W. by 
tne nearly equally high table-land of Judiea. The 
plain of El-Am may a in Moab reaches a level of 
3100 ft. above the Mediterranean, and, con¬ 
sequently, of about 4400 ft. above the Dead Sea. 
The slopes of the escarpment along which the 
plateau breaks off are sometimes terraced, some¬ 
times precipitous, and are eroded by numerous 
streams with thermal springs, of which that of the 
Zerka Main (or Callirhoc) is the most celebrated. 


Tho W. slopes of the Ghor are equally seamed 
by river courses which cut deep into the limestone 
strata, and have their sources in springs near the 
summit of the table-land. The cliffs of BAs Mersed, 
Engedi, and Masada/ tho latter crowned by the 
ruined fortress, are prominent features or the 
W. shore; while the walled city of Kerak, the 
capital of Moab, crowns the heights on the E. 
side. 

Geology .—Investigations by geologists in recent 
times have dispelled some of the old ideas regarding 
the origin of this mysterious inland lake. It is 
now known not to be the crater of a volcano, and it 
is almost equally certain that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were not overwhelmed in its waters. These re¬ 
searches have also resulted in showing that the 
area of the Dead Sea waters is not very different 
from what it was in the days of Abraham and Lot. 
It is now known, through the observations of 
Tristram, Lartet, Hull, and others, that the Dead 
Sea occupies a part of tho trough, or depression in 
the crust, produced by subsidence along the line of 
a ‘fault’ or system of ‘faults’ (fractures accom¬ 
panied by displacement of tho strata) which has 
been traced from tho G. of Akabah along the 
lino of the Jordan-Arabah Valley to the base of 
Hermon (see Arabah). This fracture was produced 
owing to the terrestrial movements which resulted 
in the whole region being elevated out of tho sea 
after the close of the Eocene period. In con¬ 
sequence of this faulting and displacement, the 
formations on the opposite sides of the Ghor do 
not correspond with each other; those on tho E., 
or Moabite, side being more ancient than those on 
the W. side at similar levels. Thus, while 
the whole W. side of tho Ghor is formed of 
Cretaceous limestones, the ffanks of tho Moabite 
escarpment are composed of very ancient volcanic 
rocks at the base; overlain successively by Car¬ 
boniferous and older Cretaceous beds, and only 
surmounted at a level of about 3000-4000 ft. 
above the lake by the Cretaceous limestones 
which come down to the water’s edge along tho 
W. shore. 

The fundamental rocks laid open on the flanks of 
Jebel Shomar, a massive and precipitous mountain 
which rises behind Es-Salieh, and runs along the 
E. side of the Ghor for several miles, are 
composed of great beds of volcanic materials 
(agglomerates, tuffs, and sheets of porphyry, pene¬ 
trated by numerous dykes). They have a slight 
dip northwards, and are overlain by red and purple 
sandstones and conglomerates of Carboniferous age 
(‘Desert sandstone’), then by Carboniferous lime¬ 
stone forming the terrace of Lebrusch, and this by 
the red and variegated sandstones of Lower 
Cretaceous age (‘Nubian sandstone’) which form 
the greater part of the mountain Hanks, and are 
ultimately overlain by the Cretaceous limestones 
composing the crest of the Moabite and Edomite 
escarpment. 

Such is the general geological structure as far as 
regards the more ancient formations. The form 
and features of the Ghor were considerably modified 
by rain and river action in Pliocene and Pleistocene 
times. At the latter stage, corresponding to the 
close of the Glacial epoch, the waters of the Jordanic 
Valley appear to have risen to such a degree as to 
have formed a lako whose area included those of 
Merom, Galilee, and the Dead Sea, and whose 
S. margin extended into the Arabah as far 
as the 'Ain Abu Werideh; thus producing a lake 
which had a length from N. to S. of 200 miles, 
and whose surface rose to the level of the Mediter- 

* Tho fortress of Masada was the lasb refuge of the band ol 
Zealots of tho Jews who defended themselves against Silva, the 
Roman general (a.d. 71), and at last destroyed themselves to 
escape capture (Jos. Wart , vn. viii. ix.). 
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ranean. The evidence for this conclusion is to be 
found in the occurrence of terraces of lacustrine 
materials at intervals down the Arabah from ’Ain 
Abu Werideh, a locality nearly 40 miles 8. of 
the margin of the Glior. These terraces contain 
numerous semi-fossil shells of the genera Mela nut 
and Mclanojisls. * It is easy to understand that 
during the Glacial epoch the large rainfall and the 
melting of the snows of the Lebanon, accompanied 
by a climate less tropical than that whicn now 
prevails, may have added enormously to the supplies 
of water poured into the Jordanic basin, thus rais¬ 
ing the surface to the level indicated. With 
the subsequent diminishing rainfall, and the recur¬ 
rence of sub-tropical conditions of climate, evapora¬ 
tion would gradually gain upon precipitation ; and 
the surface of the waters, contracting stage by stage, 
would ultimately fall to their present limits, where 
evaporation and supply have nearly balanced each 
other. It 'was during such successive stages of 
diminution in volume, and lowering of the surface, 
that the terraces of lacustrine materials were 
formed, and converted into land surfaces; these 
commence at their highest limit with those of Abu 
Werideh, and are succeeded by others at lower and 
lower levels till the present margin of the Dead Sea 
shore is reached. The salinification of the waters 
necessarily accompanied this process; because the 
salts dissolved in tlie waters remained behind during 
the process of evaporation, and consequently tended 
to augment till saturation was reached. The Dead 
Sea waters, therefore, resemble those of all closed 
lakes which are more or less saline owing to similar 
causes. + 

Literature. — Condor, Tent Work, 1880; Hull, ‘Arabia Petraea 
and Palest,inn,’ in Mem. PEF, 1880; Lartot, Voyage d’Explora¬ 
tion de la Mt r Aforte, 1880 ; Lynch, Report of U.S. Expedition to 
the Jordan and Dead Sea, 1852 ; Robinson, BR, 1805 ; De Saulcy, 
Voyage dans la Syr if, 1858; Schubert, Itelse in dm Aforyrnland, 
1837 ; Tristnun, Land of Israel , 2nd od. 1872, Lind of Moab, 
1873, 4 Fauna and Flora of Palestine,' in Man. PEE, 1884; 0. A. 
Smith, Hist. <Jeug. 49911. ]£. HULL. 

DEAFNESS.— See Medicine. 

DEAL.—A ‘deal’ is a part or share (A.-S. dael, 
Ger. theil ), and it may bo a large or small part. 
In mod. Eng. we are allowed to say only ‘ he gave 
a great deal, or a good deal, of trouble,’ scarcely 
‘he gave a deal of trouble,’ and never *a small 
deal.’ In older Eng. Chaucer could say {House of 
Fame, i. 331)— 

4 O, have yo men swich goodlihoed 
In apeche, and never a deel of trouthe?* 

And Latimer could represent philosophers saying 
that ‘God walked up and down iu lleaven, and 
thinketh never a deal of our a Hairs.’ In AV deal 
is used in the phrase ‘ tenth deal ’ or * tenth deals,’ 
for lleb. fvty'y issArCn , wherever that word occurs 
(RV 4 tenth part ’ or ‘ tenth parts ’). See WEIGHTS 
and Measures. 

To ‘deal* is to divide or distribute (A.-S. da elan), as in 2 S G 19 
‘he dealt among all the people ... to every ono a cake’; 
1 Ch lf>3, Is 587 4 d. thy bread to the hungry'; and Ho 123 
‘according as God hath dealt to every man the measure of 
faith.' Cf. Wyclif, Lk 9 Hl 4 And whanne he haddo take the fj'ue 
looves and twei tisehis, ho biheeld in to heuene, and blesside 
hem, and brak and delide to hist) disciplis, that thei schuldcn 
sette forth bifor the cumpanycs’; and Covcrdale, Dn 628 * Thy 
kyngdomo is delt in partes.' From this the verb passed into 
the sense of dealing well or ill with a person, and then having 
any transaction with,—meanings that are freely found in AV 
as in mod. vise, Ac 26^ 4 this man, about whom all the multitude 
of the Jews have dealt with me' (»*««/£«* poi, RV ‘made suit 

J. Hastings. 

* Mount Seir, p. 99 ; Phys. Gcal. Arabia Petrcea, etc. pp. 15-79. 

t The waters of the Dead Sea yield 24*67 lbs. of salt in 1U0 lbs. 
of water, tliose of the Atlantic yielding only 6 lbs. of salt in 
the Rame quantity; the former consist of chlorides of lime, 
magnesia, sodium, and potassium, and in smaller proportions of 
sulphates and bromides of the same substances. The large 
quantity of bromine (occurring ns bromide of magnesium) has 
attracted the attention of naturalists, and is supposed to be a 
volcanic emanation. 
vol. x.—37 


DEAR, DEARTH.—Dear is used in AV in two 
senses: (1) Beloved, as Eph 5 1 4 He ye therefore 
followers of God as dear children ’ (dycunjTbs, RV 
‘beloved’). In this sense is Col l 18 4 the kingdom 
of his d. Son,’ which AV, along with Cov., Gran., 
Gen., and Bishops’, retained from Tindale, though 
Wyclif’s 4 the sone of his louynge’ was nearer the 
Greek (6 olds rrjs dydmjs avrou; Kheims, KV, ‘the Son 
of his love’). See. Beloved. (2) Precious, Ac 20 34 
‘neither count I my life d. unto myself’ (rlfitos). 
Cf. Pa 72 14 Cov. ‘deare slial their bloude be iu his 
sight,’ and 11G 1B ‘right deare in the sight of the 
Lorde is the death of his sayntes,’ both preserved in 
Pr. Bk. version, the meaning being that he counts 
it too precious to leave it unavenged. 

Dearth.- That which i9 precious is rare, hb 1 S 3 1 Cov. ‘The 
wordo of y Lorde was deare at the same tyme'; and from 
‘dear’ in this sense was formed 4 dcaitli’ -scarcity, famine. 
Dearth occurs in AV Gn 41 r ‘4bw, 2 K 4^ s , 2 Ch U2», Nell 63 (all 
3JH, RV ‘famine* in Gn, 2 Ch, keeping ‘dearth’ in 2 K, Neh); 
Jer 141 (rnic, RV ‘drought’); Ac 7^ ll'-w RV ‘ famine’); 

and RV adds Joh 622 (J^, AV ‘famine’), though it rotain* 
‘famine* for the same lleb. in 30 : t J. HASTINGS. 

DEATH.— See Eschatology, Life. 

DEBATE.—To debate (fr. old Fr. debatre, Lat. 
de down, batuere beat) now means to discuss, and a 
‘d.’ is a discussion, which is expected to be amic¬ 
able. But in earlier Eng. ‘ to dcuate ’ was to light 
or wrangle, and ‘debate’ was strife, quarrelling. 
Thus Gn 13 7 Geneva ‘there was debate betweeno the 
heardmen of Abrams cattail, and the beardmen of 
Lots cattail’; and Lk 12 01 Cov. ‘Thynke ye that 
1 am come lo brynge peace upon earth I tell you 
nay, but rat-lier debate.’ In this sense only is 
debate used in AV, whether as vb. or subst. As 
vb. Pr 25 9 ‘Debate thy cause with thy neighbour’ 
(so RV), and Is 27* (RV ‘contend’; both 3'! = 
‘strive,’ ‘go to law’). As subst. Is /38 4 (ny®, KV 
‘ contention ’); Sir 28 9 ‘ £ sinful man disquioteth 
friends, and maketh d. among them that bo at 
peace’ (^/c/IdXXei ; cf. 2 Ti 3 8 AVm, Tit 2 8 

AVm, and see MAKEBATE) ; Ko l 29 , 2 Go 12 20 {tpis, 
KV ‘strife’). J. Hastings. 

DEBIR (T^-n).—The king of Eglon, who acc. to 
Jos 10 s joined other four kings against Joshua, but 
was defeated and put to Heath aloug with his 
allies at Makkedah. 

DEBIR (T 3 *t, Aa pdp, Dabir). —1. The name is 
generally supposed to mean ‘hack’; hence = 
hindmost chamber , innermost room of a temple, 
and so it is used in l K0* to denote the Holy of 
Holies. The city must have been a sacred one, 
with a well-known temple. This is borne out 
by its two other names, Kinath-sepber or ‘ Book- 
town’ (Jos I5 16 , Sept. 7r6Xty ypappjxrojv), and Kir- 
iath-sannali, ‘ city of instruction ’ (?) (Jos 15 49 ); 
and W. Max Muller (Asien und Europa, 1894) has 
shown that in an Egyptian papyrus, known as the 
‘ Travels of the Moliar,’ which was written in the 
time of Kainscs II. (B.C. 1300), and is a sarcastic 
account of an Egyptian traveller’s misadventures 
in Canaan, reference is made to the town. The 
writer remarks : ‘ Thou hast not seen Kiriath-anab 
near Beth-thupar, nor dost thou know Adullam 
and Zidiputa.’ We learn from the geographical list 
of Shishak that the last-named place was in the 
south of Judah, and the Egyptian Thupar, which 
is followed by the determinative of ‘ writing,’ 
would represent a Hebrew Sopher or ‘scribe.’ As 
Anab is associated with Kiriath-sepher in Jos ll 21 
15 B0 , we must conclude that the Egyptian writer 
has interclRinged the equivalent terms Kiriath 
and Beth, and that the Massoretes have wrongly 
vocalised the second element in the name of the 
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city, which should be sopher , ‘scribe/ instead of 
sevher, ‘ book/ It was a ‘city of scribes/ where a 
Horary must have existed, tilled with clay books 
inscribed with cuneiform characters similar to 
those found at Tel el-Amarna, and in the libraries 
of Assyria and Babylonia. The latter were usually 
established in the chamber of a temple.* 

It is possible that the name of Kiriath-sannah 
may be found in one of the Tel el-A marna tablets 
(Mittheilungen a us den orientalise hen Sammlungen, 
iii. No. 199), where we read: ‘The country of 
Gath-carmel has fallen away to Tagi, and the 
men of the city of Gath; he is in Beth-sani.’ 
This would locate the city in the neighbourhood of 
Gath. 

In the OT Debir is described as in the moun¬ 
tains of Judah, like Socoh and Kshtcmoh (.Jos 15 
48 ' B0 ), and not far from llebron, from whence Caleb 
‘went up’ toil (v. 16 ). It was in ‘the Negeb’ of 
Judah, and near it were ‘the upper springs and 
the nether springs’ of water. After leaving Lach- 
ish (Tell el-Jlcsy) and Kglon (Tell en-Nejilch ?), 
Joshua marched to Hebron, and then ‘ returned ’ 
to Debir (Jos HP). Unfortunately, these passages 
do not enable us to fix the exact position of the 
city, though the expression ‘went up* may imply 
that it lay to the north. This would certainly 
have been the case if it is the same as the Both* 
sani of the Tel el-Amarna tablet. The identifica¬ 
tion with the modern Dhffheriyeh (from Arab. 
dhahr , ‘back’) rests upon a mistaken interpreta¬ 
tion of the name of Debir: Petrie found there 
no traces of anything older than the Roman 
period. 

Debir was taken by Otlmiel the Kenizzite, in 
return for which Caleb gave him his daughter 
Aclisah in marriage (Jos 15 18 ' 19 , Jg l 11 * 10 ). There 
must consequently be some error in the text of 
Jos 1(P* 81 ', where it is said that Joshua had 
already taken Debir, ami destroyed all its inhabit¬ 
ants. Moreover, the city of Debir is not men¬ 
tioned among the confederates in vv. 8 * 6 , where, 
on the contrary, Debir is stated to be the king of 
Eglon. 

2. Dkbik (Jos 13 28 ). The border of Debir 
(or Eidebir) is stated to have formed part of the 
frontiers of Gad, not far from Mahanaim. If the 
reading Eidebir is accepted, the place may perhaps 
be identified with Eodebar of 2 S 9 4 . 

3. Dkihk in Jos 15 7 is described as in the 

direction of the north-eastern corner of Judah, 
towards the valley of Achor and Gilgal. The 
Sept, however, reads iirl rb rlraprov tt}s (pdpayyos 
’Ax^p, and the Vulg. has Dchcra. Acc. to Hupfeld 
(Ps 28 a ) and Wellli. (Sam. 145 n.) ny;n here = 
westward. A. H. SAYCK. 

DEBORAH (.Tj*i:n ‘a bee’). — 1. The nurse of 
Rebekah, died on Jacob’s return to Can., and was 
buried under the terebinth (‘Allon-bacuth’) below 
Bethel (Gn 35 s K). 2. The heroine of the great 

battle by the Kishon in which Sisera and his allies 
were defeated (Jg 4 and 5). After a period of 
oppression and insecurity, which had lasted since 
the days of Shamgar (Jg5°), and had fallen heavily 
upon the tribes bordering on the plain of Jezreel, 
D., a woman of martial and determined spirit, 
together with Barak, resolved to free their people 
from the aggressions of the Canaanites. Issachar, 
their tribe (Jg 5 1B ), had been the principal sufferer, 
but could not cope with the enemy unaided. 
Accordingly, the summons was sent round to all 

* A full discussion of the moaning of the name is given by 
Moore ( Judge s, p. 26 ff.), who formerly connected IDO in 1D3 'p 
with Aramaic 'border, frontier.’ Kiriath-sepher would on 
this etymology be • Frontier-town,’ a suitable enough meaning. 
But for phonetic difficulties that stand in the way Moore has 
Dow abandoned this derivation. 


the tribes,* claiming their assistance in the cause 
of J" the national God. Ephraim, Benjamin, 
West Manassch, Zebulun, Naphtali, with their 
chiefs, rallied round Issachar; ltcuben, Gilead ( = 
Gad), Dan, and Asher refused to respond (Jg 5 12 ' 18 ). 
For the lirst time after the settlement in Canaan 
the tribes of Isr. acted in something like a national 
capacity ; it was the genius and courage of D. that 
instigated this united action. To meet the Isr. 
confederation, the kings of Canaan,under the leader¬ 
ship of Sisera, marched to the attack ; the battle 
took place in the neighbourhood of Taanach and 
Megiudo, along the right bank of the Kishon 
(Jg 5 ltt ). A great storm came on, and the swollen 
torrent worked havoc among the Can. forces, so 
that it seemed as if the powers of nature were 
fighting against them (Jg 5 20 ' 22 ); Sisera had to 
seek safety in flight. A woman had successfully 
initiated the war, and a woman brought it to a 
victorious conclusion. Jael, by a bold stratagem, 
slew Sisera with a shattering blow from a tent- 
mallet as he stood drinking in her tent (Jg 5 24 ' 27 ). 

Such is the history of the event which has made 
I), famous among the women of the Bible, as it 
may be gathered from the song in Jg 6. This 
splendid ode was prob. not written by D. herself ; 
tho verbs in v. 7b are to be rendered by the 2nd pers. 
rather than by the 1st; cf. v. 12 . V. 1 merely says, 

* then sang D. and Barak,’ a remark due to the 
later editor. But the song may well be tho work 
of a contemporary, as its style and contents 
suggest; it may claim, therefore, to he the highest 
authority for the events which it records. 

Another account, a prose version, is contained in 
chapter 4. The two accounts agree in tho main 
features, hut exhibit considerable differences in 
detail. In 4 4 * 22 I), is styled both prophetess and 
judge, while her seat is ‘ under the palm-tree of 1)., 
between Hamah and Bethel, in the hill country of 
Ephraim/ whither the children of Israel resorted 
for judgment. 

It is here implied that her authority had been 
long established, and that it extended over Israel 
(‘she'was judging Israel at that time/4 4 ). This 
generalization of her position rellects tho theory of 
the compiler of Judges—a late writer.f Further, 
her seat is placed in the S., in the territory of 
Benjamin, far from the area of the troubles. This 
necessitates distant negotiations with Barak, and 
introduces serious difficulties into the narrative. 
It is possible that D.’s connexion with Ramah and 
Bethel may be due to a confusion based on Gn 3f> 8 , 
for which, again, the compiler may be responsible. 
We may conclude from 4 8 y that her home was 
somewhere near Kadesh, tho city of Barak ;% thus 
both would belong to Issachar (as 5 16 ), the chief 
sufferer under the oppression. See Barak. 

In the prose version (4 4 * 22 in the main) she is 
styled a prophetess. Thus, in the manner of pro¬ 
phecy, she announces the plan of the attack (4^ 7 *), 
promises success (v. 7b ), and declares who shall carry 
off the honours of the victory (v. 8 ). All these are 
features not found in ch. 5, and as coming from ch. 
4 must be pronounced of inferior historical value. 

For the other divergences connected with the 
mention of Jabin, the position of the battle, the 
deed of Jael, the authorities must be consulted. 

Litkraturk.— llilliger, Das Deborah-Lied iibersetzt u. erkldrt, 
1807 ; A. Muller, Das lAed der Deborah , 1887 (Konigsbergtr 
Studien , i.); Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 00-72,101-107 ; M. Vernes 


* Except Simoon and Levi. Judah is not mentioned ; it had 
not entered into any close connexion with the other tribes, 
and was cut off from them by a line of Uanoanite strongholds 
(Jg l’-w. aa Jos 9U). 

t 41 3 . 23 . 24 51 . sib belong to the Deuteronondc compiler of 
Judges ; his hand may also be traced in 4* b 9*/3 14*. 

t Barak ^lightning, Lappidoth=/fame«(4 4 ); hence some think 
that l>oth art names of the same person, and that Barak was 
Poborah’s husband. This is merely a fancy. 
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In Revue desEtude* Juives , xxiv. 1892; G. A. Cooke, Uist. and 
Song cf Deb. 1892; C. Niebuhr, Versuch einer Reconst. des 
DeborcUiedcs , 1894 ; G, F. Mooru, Judges (1895), 127-173. 

3. Deborah (AV Debora), the grandmother of 
Tobit, To l 8 . G. A. Cooke. 

DEBT, DEBTOR. —In OT.—I. Terms.—7th In Qal , EV 
borrow, ptop. boirower , LXX iuvu^tc-Ooii, Vul£. feenus accipio, 
mutuo guino pecuniae, mutuor, mutuum accipio ; in Iliph. EV 
lend ( i.e. cause to borrow), ptep. lender, LXX &«»/$>, 
m'xpvP'i, Vulg. pecuniam mutuam do, foeneror. m 1 ? is also 
used in the sense of join, and tho sense of borrow may bo 
derived from the dependence of the borrower on tho lender; 
but mS join, and mS borrow, may be independent roots of 
different origin (so Fuerst). Levi, Levite, is not necessarily 
connected with either. 

npJ (also in form Ktrh) Qal and Iliph., EV lend on usury, 
take usury, exact (usury) ; Qal ptep. creditor, extortioner, also 
given in Dt 15 2 for Vl* no'n 1 possessor of a loan of his 
hand,’in Dt 24U thy debtor is npfct tf'Nn, <•«. 'the 

man to whom thou are lending,’ or ‘a creditor.’ So Is 24 2 

K$) ly’tc. cf. 1 S 22 2 ‘ho to whom anyone is a usurer,’ i.e. 

•one who borrows on usury,’ EV the giver of usury to him. 
LXX urx/ri7*, paraphrases with (owe), and (for ptep.) 

Xetvuo-rrif, and in Is 6 G 1 u*«xpt»< (debtor). Vulg. commodo, exigo, 
usuras exigo , and for ptep. creditor, fvenerator. 2 K 47 EV 

debt, LXX roxw{, Vulg. creditori (reading the ptep.). ftXtyQ, 
EV debt, loan, LXX i^n'Xnpux, Vulg. debitum. 

Hyp* EV usury, exaction, LXX Vulg. ccs alienum, 

exactio. This root has beon connected with “jeh bite, cf. 
7 ]^ in ref. to the nature and effects of usury ; or with .TJ'J 
forget, because payment of a debt is remitted for a time (Ges. 
Thes.). 

(~|B#j = bite) EV usury, LXX *••#«<, Vulg. usura. In Dt 
2320.21 (Eng. 1 *)- 20 ) the Iliph. of 1^1 is used for ‘lend on usury,* 
and the Qal for ‘borrow on usury.’ LXX Iliph. ixrexu7f, Qal 
ixiaivurri ( ; Vulg. Iliph. foene.ro, commodo. 

rc^rm, (H 3 T become groat), EV increase (and in AV of 

Pr 28 s unjust gain), LXX rkionxtrp,6(, ixt vktjOu, Vulg. super- 
abundantia, foenus, arnplius. 7 |^ and n' 3 "jn are often coupled 
together, Lv 2536, Ezk 18® 17 etc.; Nowack, lleb. Arch. i. 864, 
takes icb as interest on a loan of money, and n’ 3 "in as interest 
on a loan of corn, etc. etc., but in Dt 23 20 (Eng. l®) we have -jeo * of 
money ... of food ... of anything.’ 

3 *in, Ezk 18 7 , EV debtor, Oxf. Ileb. Lex. debt, LXX iftikovroi, 
Vulg. debitori. 

Buy Qal, borrow on pledge, EV borrow, LXX Vulg. 

accipio mutuum ; Iliph. lend on pledge, EV lend, LXX 
Vulg .foenero, mutuum do. anything given as soeurity tor 

the payment of a loan or the fulfilment of any obligation, EV 
pledge, LXX inxvpov, Vulg. pignus. InDt24 1() a(?afdenom. occurs 
= 8 ecure (tho security), trpiiy Hah 2®, 11V pledge - vty ; AV 
thick clay, Vulg. densum lutum, is due to a mistaken etymology. 
In J1 2 7 Pie-lot b 2])= twist, hind; so the root = * borrow,’ because 
tho borrower was bound to the lender; butWellhausen regards 
B 3 y as an Aram, loan word, and Driver proposes to connect with 
B 3 X ‘hold firmly.’ 

Sun Qal (lit-, bind, cf. B 3 V), EV take or lay a pledge, LXX 
Li x^pxlx, Vulg. phrases with pignus; Vhn, n^3n, EV pledge, 
LXX ivtxopotrpM., -pot, Vulg. pignus. 

3 iy Qal, Eithpa., EV be surety, give pledges, mortgage, make 
a wager, LXX inyytuip, Vulg. spondo, /idem facio, fidejussor 
ersto, vadem me affero. pmy» EV pledge, LXX Vulg. 

arrhabo , pignus. np-iy 3 ~iy (Pr 17 1 ®), EV becometh surety, 
LXX i yyvtDfxivov i’yyvS.irdxi, Vulg. spondo. 

(ask) obtains from tho context the senso of borrow in 
Ex 22 14 , 2 K 48 EV, and similarly the Iliph. may~lcnd in 
I 8 1 « RVm. 

ii. In History. —1. Causes of Debt .—There is no 
trace in OT of any system of commercial credit-. 
Loans of money or large purchases on credit do not 
occur as ordinary and natural incidents of trade. 
Debt (except of the most temporary character, see 
below on Fledges, and on Gn 38 18 ; and cf. Ex 22 14 ) 
is an exceptional misfortune ; it is always the poor 
man who borrows, Ex 22 M . The existence of a 
developed credit system in Babylonia is no proof of 
the existence of any similar system in Israel. In 
such, as in many other matters, it is as precarious to 
argue from Babylon to Israel as it would be now from 
England to Afghanistan. This absence of com¬ 


mercial credit naturally resulted from the fact that 
the Israelites of the monarchy were not a commercial 
people, and that their trade was mostly in the 
hands of the Plicen. and other foreigners. Tho 
other ordinary causes of debt must have operated 
in Israel. Passing exigencies would create debts 
speedily paid (Gn 38 18 ); misfortune, extravagance, 
and suretyship gave rise to more serious indebted¬ 
ness. Such misfortunes specially arose from failure 
of crops (Nell 5 3 ), foreign raids, pressure of taxa¬ 
tion for the home government or for the payment 
of foreign tribute (Neb 5 4 ). Though debt cannot be 
said to have been uncommon in Israel,—Is 24 2 
mentions tho borrower and the lender as social 
types,—yet it seems to have been comparatively 
rare, so that it was never accepted as natural and 
legitimate. This appears from the paucity of refer¬ 
ences to debt, and of terms connected with debt, 
and also from the primitive character of these terms, 
e.g. ‘ he who has a creditor’ for ‘debtor’ (1 S 22 2 ). 

2. Leading Cases. —In Gn 38 18 Judah promises 
Tamar a kid, and gives her his signet, etc., as a 
pledge that he will discharge the debt thus created. 
He forthwith sends her the kid. In 2 K 4 1 ' 7 a 
widow’s late husband had incurred a moderate debt, 
—it could he paid by selling a quantity of oil,—his 
family were still liable for t-he debt, tho creditors 
were expected to recoup themselves b> selling her 
two sons for slaves. Elisha accepts this as a 
matter of course, and can only relieve his friend by 
a miracle. J 11 Neh 5 the farmers are in distress 
through drought and taxes, they have borrowed 
money at 1 p. c. per month on their land. (Nowack, 
i. 354, proposes to read nsro for nun.) The debtors 
had defaulted, their lands had been seized, and 
some had been compelled to sell their children. 
I 11 response to a solemn appeal from Nehemiah 
(lie and his suite being among the lenders) the 
lands and interest were restored, possibly the debts 
were wholly or partially cancelled. The only 
other mention of actual debt is 1 S 22 2 , where 
debtors resort to David in his exile. „ 

iii. In the Law , Prophets, etc. —The necessity of 
borrowing is regarded as a misfortune, sometimes 
a punishment for sin (Dt 15° 28 12 - u ), of toner un¬ 
deserved, and therefore entitling the borrower to 
assistance. His richer brethren should assist him 
with loans (Dt 15 7 ' 11 ), even in view of the approach¬ 
ing year of release (Ps 37 2ti 112 ’, Pr 19 17 ); with¬ 
out interest (Ex 22 2fl [JE], Dt 23 20 - 21 [Eng. 19 * **], Lv 
0530 . «7 i\ s J 55 , p r 28 s , Ezk 18 8 * i7 22 12 , Neh 5). 
Nowack, i. 354, and Benzinger, 350, understand 
that Ex 22' 20 only forbids excessive usury (B. takes 
850 as gloss), so that the absolute prohibition of 
interest lirst appears in Dt. Such prohibitions 
do not extend to loans to foreigners. No provision 
is made in tho law for the recovery of debt, but non¬ 
payment of debt is condemned in Ps 37 21 . Both 
the law and the prophets are chiefly concerned to 
protect the debtor. The law restricts tho exaction 
of pledges : a widow’s clothing (Dt24 17 ), the nether 
or upper millstone (I)t 24 tt ), the widow’s ox (Job 
24 s ), should not be taken in pledge. The creditor 
(Dt 24 1,j ' 13 ) may not go into the debtor’s house to 
fetch a pledge, but must wait outside till the 
debtor brings him a pledge of the debtor’s choosing 
(Dillm., Benz.). This pledge would often consist 
of clothing (Am 2 8 , Pr 2O 10 27 1S , Job 22°); and might 
not be kept overnight (Ex 22 M [JE], Dt 24 18 ). 
Pledges are rather tolerated than approved of; a 
pious Israelite would not require a pledge (Job 22 tt 
24 9 ), or, at any rate, would promptly restore it 
(Ezk 18 7 ‘ 18 33 10 )—whether with or without payment 
is not obvious. The law also limits claims on 
debtors by the laws of Jubilee and of the Seventh 
Year. In Ex 23 10, llfr * (JE) the land is to bo 
released (njeDiyn ‘thou shalt release it’), i.e. left 
fallow, every seventh year; cf. Lv 25 1 ' 7 (H). This 
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provision docs not occur in Dt, but Dt 15 1 ' 6 appoints 
a release, of debt every seventh y«ar. This 

has been understood (a) as a cancelling of 
interest during the seventh year, which is im¬ 
possible in view of the absolute prohibition of 
interest in the immediate context ; ( b) as mora¬ 
torium , the creditor being forbidden to demand 
payment during the seventh year, but being 
allowed to do so at its close ; (c.) as an absolute and 
final cancelling of debt, as in Solon’s xpewi' diroKotrr]. 
In any case, some relief in the matter of debt 
would be specially welcome for the year during 
which the land lay fallow'. The did not 

extend to foreigners. 

As the debtor or his family might be sold to pay 
debt (cf. above and Lv 25 :iy - 4 \ Is bo'), the provisions 
for the humane treatment of Ileb. slaves, for their 
release in the seventh year (Ex 21*), or (with the 
land) at the Jubilee (Lv 25 3,, " ftB ), are a fuither 
limitation of the rights of creditors. 

iv. Actual Practice. - Apart from Neh 5 and the 
vague engagement in Neh U) 31 we do not mid of 
these benevolent law’s being observed. Probably, 
they wore never consistently enforced as public 
law for any long period. When the Jews con¬ 
ceived themselves bound by t he letter of the law r , 
they at once devised a means of systematically 
evading the Deuteronomic nscy. This and other 
law s represent a standard favoured ly public opinion 
and sometimes observed by generous and pious 
Israelites (Ezk 18 7 ). Creditors generally took 
pledges, required sureties, exacted interest, and 
seized the land, family, and person of their debtors. 
Is 24 a mentions the giver and taker of usury as 
social types. The warnings against suretyship 
(Pr 6 1 lD fi 20 lfi 22 26 27 13 ) indicate severe treatment 
of debtors ; according to Ur 22 7 the borrower is the 
slave of the lender, and Jer 15 l ° indicates a bitter 
feeling between borrower and lender quite at 
variance with the ideal of charitable loans. 

B. A pock. AND NT.—No actual case of debt 
occurs in either. Both, like OT, inculcate duty of 
lending and paying (Sir 20, Lk G 34 * 3B , lto 13 8 ). 
Mt G ,a suggests a generous treatment of debtors. 
Sir 18 33 points out the danger of borrowing. 

In NT debt occurs childly in the parables, The 
Two Debtors (Lk 7 41, 42 ), the Tw r o Creditors (Mt 
18 ^- 86 ) q n f] ie i a tt, er we jjnd that, as in Greece 
and Borne, the slave could have property of his 
own, and thus become a debtor to nis master. 
The treatment of a defaulter is entirely at his 
master’s disposal. Here too, however, the person 
of the ordinary debtor may bo seized for debt. In 
the parables of the Talents (Mt 25 l4 ' 3u ) and Pounds 
(Lk 10 11 ’ 27 ), and the narratives of the Cleansing of 
the Temple (Mt 21 12 \ Mk 1 l lfM8 ,Lk 19 45 ’ 48 , Jn2 1217 ), 
we come upon the advanced commercial system of 
the Bom. Empire, with money-changers, bankers, 
and commercial usury, which Christ mentions with¬ 
out condemning. In the parable of the Unjust 
Steward (Lk 1G 1 ' 13 ) w r e trace a credit system in con¬ 
nexion with agriculture. Interest is not con¬ 
demned in NT. 

Litkiiatuub. — See eonmirntaries on passages cited, csp. 
Driver on Dt lfd «, and sections On debt in Hcb. Arch, of 
Bellringer and of Nouaek. \\ T qj BENNETT. 

DECALOGUE.—The law of the Ten Words, 
virtually a translation of the original Ileb. name 
*nw n-OT, Dt 4 13 1U 4 , cf. Ex 34 2 «) is the most 
suitable title of the ethical code prefixed to the 
Sinaitic legislation. The name ‘Ten Command¬ 
ments * is a less accurate rendering, and it pre¬ 
judges the disputed question as to whether all of 
the ten words are of the nature of commandments. 
It is also called the Testimony (nn;; Ex 25 21 ), and 
the Covenant (n’-tfi, Dt IP). 

The accounts of the iirst publication of the D. 


contain a variety of extraordinary particulars in 
attestation of its immediate divine origin and of 
its sovereign authority. The nation gathered at 
the foot of Sinai to receive a revelation (Ex 19 17 ). 
Amid tliunder and lightning, and with the sound 
of a trumpet, the Lord descended upon the smoking 
mount (PJ 16ff *), and from thence proclaimed the 
words of the law in articulate tones in the ears of 
the terrified people (20 iy , Dt 4 12 ). The words thus 
uttered by tne very voice were thereafter graven 
by the very finger of God on two tables of stone 
(Ex 31 18 , Dt 4 13 ). These tables, which w r cro 
broken by Moses on witnessing the temporary 
apostasy of the people (Ex 32 ly ), were replaced by 
another pair on which God had promised to rew rite 
the former words (Ex 34 1 ), and which were there¬ 
after deposited in the ark with a view to their 
safe-keeping and in token of their paramount 
importance (Dt 10 8 ).* 

In consideration of these details, in which so 
much stress is laid on the authority of the D. and 
on the precautions taken for preserving it in its 
purity, it is remarkable that the Pent, contains 
two versions of it which exhibit not a few, or 
altogether unimportant, variations — the classic 
version, as it may be called, of Ex 20 2 * 17 , and the 
less-regarded version of Dt 6 8 ' 21 . The principal 
divergences occur in the reasons annexed to the 
fourth and fifth commandments. Under the fourth 
Dt founds the duty of Sabbath observance, not 
upon the example of the God of Creation who 
rested from His works on the seventh day (Ex 20 11 ), 
but upon the dictates of humanity and of gratitude. 

‘ Observe the Sabbath-day to keep it holy . . . that 
thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as 
well as thou. And thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and J" thy 
God brought thee out thence bv a mighty hand and 
by a stretched out arm : therefore J" thy God com¬ 
manded thee to keep the Sabbath-day' (Dt 5 12 * 16 ). 
The fifth commandment, in the Deuteronomic text, 
sanctions filial conduct with the promise of pros¬ 
perity as well as of long life (5 16 ). In the tenth, it 
may be added, J)t has a different order from Ex— 
the wife being placed at the head of the series, while 
the coveting of the neighbour’s field, which would 
count for much with a peasant people, is expressly 
prohibited (5 21 ).t 

That the Exodus version of the D. is on the whole 
superior to, i.e. older and purer than, the text of Dt, 
is the opinion of the great majority of modern 
scholars, including Delitzsch, Dillnmnn, W. B. 
Smith, Driver.^ For this opinion the principal 
ground is that the variations in Dt are obviously 
a personal contribution from this author, some 
being mere amplifications in his wonted style, 
others instances of the intrusion of his character¬ 
istic ideas or expressions (cf. Dillmann, Exod. 
p. 200; Driver, LOT p. 31). 

* The account in Ex of the Sinaitic revelation is highly com* 
posit e, and many detailB of the critical analysis aro atill unsettled. 
The Decalogue is imbedded in E, which furnishes most of the 
matter in Ex 19-24; hut this is not decisive as to its date— 
one section regarding it as derived by E from pre-existing 
sources (Driver, LOT p. 30), while another assumes its intrusion 
into the E stratum nftcr the formulation of the Decalogue 
of Dt (Moiancr, Dcr Dekaloy p. 11), The J narrative is more 
prominent in Ex 32-34, and has often been alleged to set 
forth an older summary as the kernol of the legislation (see 
ir\fra). This latter inference, apart from other grounds, is 
rendered very precarious by the fact that a great part of the 
original contents of J is no longer before us. the final redaction 
does not determine whether the words were rewritten by God 
(Ex 34 l ) or by Moses (Ex 34^). 

f Other Dt variations are multiplication of connecting par¬ 
ticles, and of details (the ox and the ass entitled to Sabbath 
rest), verbal changes ('observe' for ‘remember' in c. 4 , ‘desire' 
for ‘covet’ in tho main body of c. 10), and allusive phrases (‘ As 
the Lord thy God commanded thee' in cs. 4 and 6). 

X Wellhausen, however, ‘ protests against the d jrriori and 
consistent preference of the Exod. text,' Comp. <i. Hex. ; and 
evidence that his view is spreading is furnished hv tho argu¬ 
ment of Meisner’s painstaking monograph ( Der Dtkalog). 
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In opposition to the traditional conception of the 
D. as strictly Mosaic, threo theories are widely 
represented in modern criticism—(1) that it is a 
prophetic compendium or manifesto belonging at 
the earliest to the 8th cent. B.C. ; (2) that it is in 
substance Mosaic, but that it was enlarged at a later 
period by the addition of one or more command¬ 
ments, or at least (3) of amplifications and sanctions 
of the original ‘words.’ 

(1) Against the Mosaic origin it is argued that 
the tradition does not consistently maintain its 
claim, but alternatively exhibits a summary of a 
widely different character (Ex 34 ,4flr *) as the Mosaic 
D. (Wellhausen, Comp. d. Hex. p. 331 ff.)*; that 
the ancient ‘Book of the Covenant' shows no 
acquaintance with its content (Baentsch, Das 
Bundcsbuch, p. 92 IF.), and especially that both in 
general spirit and in detail it is out of harmony 
with the essentially ritualistic religion of pre- 
prophetie times (following Wellhausen, Kayser, 
Smend, Baentsch, op. cit. 98). Upon this it is 
sufficient hero to observe that the cardinal assump¬ 
tion of this group of scholars, viz. that the I), was 
impossible before the prophetical teaching of the 
8th cent., exaggerates the part played by the 
prophets in fixing the character of the ()T religion. 
Assuredly, the prophets did not first enunciate, but 
inherited, the doctrine that true religion utters 
itself in morality ; and it is an obvious inference 
from the broad facts of the tradition that this 
fundamental idea was affirmed by and descended 
from Moses. That as the founder or reformer of a 
religion he should have embodied its leading prin¬ 
ciples in ‘terse’ sentences is not only possible but 
probable, and the testimony to tho fact that in the 
L). we possess such a summary is too strong to be 
set aside in the interests of a historical theory.! 

(2) A second group of critics, while holding that 
‘ Moses in the name of J" prescribed to the Israel¬ 
ites such a law as is contained in the ten words’ 
(Kuenen, Rel. Isr., Eng. tr. i. n. 285), support the 
contention of the first group, that ono or more of 
the commandments are post-Mosaic. The main 
objection to the Mosaic authorship of c. 4—that it 
presupposes conditions of agricultural life unlike 
those under which Moses could have conceived and 
promulgated it (Montefiore, Hib. Lcct. p. 554 ; cf. 
Smend, Religionsqcsch. p. 139)—is at the most valid 
against certain of the amplifications. More serious 
is the case against the Mosaic origin of c. 2, founded 
on tho facts that its prohibition of graven images 
was disregarded in the time of the judges and of the 
early monarchy, that the prophets of the Northern 
Kingdom offered no opposition to the cult of the 

*The so-called Jahwistic L>., first indicated by Goethe, has 
been finally reconstructed by Wellhausen as follows (Isr. Qesch 
p. CO) 

1. Thou shalt not worship any strange god. 

2. Thou shalt not make unto thee molten gods. 

3. Thou shalt keep the feast of Unleavened Dread. 

4 . All tho first-born are mine. 

6. Thou shalt keep tho feast of Weeks. 

0. Thou shalt keep the feast of Ingathering in the fall of the 
year. 

7. Thou shalt not mingle leavened bread with the blood of my 
sacrifice. 

8. Thou shalt not retain until the morning the fat of my 
feast. 

9. Thou shalt bring the best of tho first-fruits of thy field to 
the house of J" thy God. 

10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother's milk. 

In Ex the code really contains 12 precepts, hence there is no 
agreement as to the selection to be made. It may be noted that 
it is not claimed that it is Mosaic, but only that it is older than 
the D. of Ex 20 (cf. Smend, Religionsgesch . p. 47). 

t Of this evidence an important element is the tradition that 
two tables of stone containing the D. were placed by Moses in 
the ark (Ex 402°, Dt 10 ft ). The arguments used to discredit the 
tradition are set forth fully by Stade, Cinch, d. V. Isr. i. 
p. 457 ft., where its existence is explained by the supposition 
that the ark originally contained sacred stones associated with 
the presence of J". But surely Mosaism cannot have bequeathed 
to posterity as its most precious legacy a stone-fetish (see Ark 
of the Covenant). 


goblon calves, and that the prophetic conscience 
appears first to have revolted against them in tho 
8th cent, in Judah (Kuenen, Red. Isr., Eng. tr. i. 
28311.). To this it is replied, in general, that tho 
non-observance ot a religious law is no proof of its 
non-existence; ami, in particular, that as the central 
sanctuaries possessed no image in the times of Eli, 
David, and Solomon, tho prohibition must have 
been early operative as a recognized part of the 
pure Mosaic system (cf. Kittel, Hist. IJeb., Eng. tr. 
i. pp. 218, 249). It may be added that contact with 
Egyptian idolatry is likely to have made Moses 
recoil from image-worship. It must, however, be 
granted that the historical facts are perplexing; and 
it is at least possible that c. 2 is a development by 
the prophetical school of a consequence originally 
only latent in the Mosaic prohibition of the worship 
of other gods. 

(3) A third view leaves undisturbed the tradition 
that Moses was the author of an essentially 
spiritual and ethical code of ten precepts, but 
alleges the probability of this having originally 
existed in a briefer fonn, to which from time to 
time various reflexions and promises were added 
which strengthened their appeal to the mind and 
will. On this theory, widely held by scholars 
since Ewald (Geseh. Isr . 3 ii. 231), command¬ 
ments 2, 3, 4, 5 originally wanted the ‘ reasons 
annexed,’ while 10 may have stopped at ‘house.’ 
It is strongly supported by the variations of the 
two texts, and seems irresistible in consideration 
of the fact that c. 4 presupposes acquaintance with 
On l 1 -2 3 . It may he added that the terser version 
gives a better balance to the two tables, and 
was more suited to the capacity of the popular 
memory; and in particular that it represents 
material common to, and thus attested by, the 
joint testimony of the two divergent recensions.* 


The division of tho I). into its ten constituent parts has 
occasioned considerable ditfieulty. The three systems, as 
adopted by different religiou 1 cormnnniiies, may be thus re¬ 
presented— 


Greek and 
Reformed. 


It. (•. and 
Lutheran. 


Jewish. 


God the Deliverer out 

of Egypt. . . Preface Preface C. 1. 

Prohibition of poly¬ 
theism . . . c. 1 

Prohibition of graven 
images . . c. 2 

* * * * * cs. 3-9 cs. 2 H cs. 3-9. 



Prohibitions of covet- I 0 ia 
ousness . . . ) °* 


ft m ft - 1 


The second of these divisions, introduced after Jewish precedent 
by Augustine (ad Kxod.) is slightly supported by tho fact that 
cs. I ami 2 have a joint sanction, and also by the Dt text of c. If), 
but is equally unhappy in combining the two distinct prohibitions 
of polytheism and idolatry, and in separating the particulars, 
possibly not original, of the precept against covetousness. The 
Talmudic division, which treats tho preface as the first word, 
is liable to the objection, not only that it affects the unity of tho 
code, but that the Bame formula appears elsewhere as introduc¬ 
tion or conclusion (Lv lb 3 19 :M! ). In view of these objections the 
Greek-Reformed division, represented in antiquity by Philo, 
Josephus, and many Fathers (Origen, In Ex. Hmnilia , 12), is 
favoured by the majority of modern critics (Ochlor, Ewald, 
Delitzsch, Dillmann). See also Nestle in Exp. Tunes, Juno 1897. 

The original sequence of tho ‘words’ is disturbed in LXX, 
where the two commandments which bear upon the life of the 
family (5 and 7) are brought together, and the sixth becomes the 
eighth. In NT the order is variable, but usually tho seventh 
precedes the sixth (Mk lO 1 ®, Ro Ifif). 

The classification of the commandments is suggested by their 
distribution between two tables. Obviouslj’, they fall into two 
groups — (1) tho religious (1-4), which define certain dutim 
which man owes to God ; ancl (2) the ethical (5-10), which define 
certain duties which he owes to his brother man. It has, how¬ 
ever, been frequently pointed out that,, in tho antique mode of 
thought, filial duty was more closely allied to the religious than 


• Tho view that the 'torso' was the original D. is assailed by 
Meisner on the ground that the irreducible minimum of the 
words of the first table has been ' inundated' by Dt (Dele. p. 10), 
hut it is at least as probable that tho vocabulary of Dt was 
enriched by the original D. 

f While the R.O. and Luth. Churches agree in subdividing the 
prohibitions of covetousness, Die former makes c. 9 protect the 
neighbour’s wife, the latter his house. 
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to the ethical obligation, and that the first five commandments 
may accordingly be suitably grouped os precepts of piety, the 
last five as laws of probity. 

The proccpts of piety, which may fairly be assigned to the 
first table, are on the whole clear. The first, while not un¬ 
ambiguously sounding the monotheistic note, at least excludes 
polytheism from Israel. The second prohibits tho worship of 
the true God under a visible form—idolatry. That the third 
had an equally definite aim is probable, and it is a plausible 
suggestion that its point was directed against the use of God’s 
name In spiritualistic and other magical rites (Smcnd), though 
most exegetes make it include various abuses of God’s name—as 
perjury, lying, cursing, and other forms of profanity, in the 
reasons annexed to the words of this table may be noticed the 
two remarkable features of c. 2, the profound Insight into the 
law of heredity, and the intimation tnafc the soul of religion is 
the love of God; the Pout, grounding of c. 4, which breathes 
compassion towards man and beast; and the confident assertion 
in o. 6 of the doctrine of temporal retribution. 

The laws of probity take under their protection human life 
(o. 6), the Institution of marriage (c. 7), property (c. 8), and 
character or reputation (c. 9); while c. 10 strikes at the roots of 
wrong-doing by proscribing the lawless desire. They may he 
further classified according as they condemn criminality in act 
(os. 6-8), in word (o. 9), and in thought (o. 10). 

From this brief sketch of the contents of the D. we 
may obtain an impression both of its greatness and 
its limitations. Its lirst distinction is that within 
tho brief compass of the ten words it lays down 
the fundamental articles of religion (sovereignty 
and spirituality of God), and asserts the claims of 
morality in the chief spheres of human relationship 
(home, calling, society). Its ethical precepts are 
the most far-reaching and the most indispensable. 
It is, again, a further testimony to the moral value 
of the code that it provided forms capable of re¬ 
ceiving a richer and fuller content than that which 
they originally held. But the sovereign distinc¬ 
tion of the I). lies less in its exhibition of the 
foundations of religion and of the landmarks of 
morality, than in its representation of religion and 
morality as knit together by a vital and indis¬ 
soluble bond. The D. is, in brief, the charter 
of ethical piety, or, in other words, the great 

f ire-Christian advocate for righteousness as the 
iighest form of ritual. In an age of the world’s 
history when popular religion found satisfaction 
in an ethically indifferent ceremonialism, in a 
country where Mosaic sanction was claimed for an 
elaborate system of sacrifices and festivals, the IV 
excluded from the summary of duty almost every 
reference to this class of obligations, and made it 
clear that what God above alt required was justice 
and mercy. Consistently with this, the one re¬ 
ligious duty, narrowly so called, which finds a 
place in the code, is Sabbath observance; for this 
commandment not only had in view the provision 
of an opportunity for meditation and worship, but 
was equally conceived, if we may follow Dt, as a 
beneficent institution founded in compassion toward 
the weary and heavy laden. 

The limitations or the D. lie on the surface. Its 
brevity forbids us to expect exhaustiveness, and, 
as a fact, its ethical requirements may almost all 
be connected with the single virtue of justice. 
Wisdom and fortitude, which figure prominently 
in the Greek scheme of virtue, are not recognized, 
and even in the prohibitions of adultery and 
covetousness it is less temperance or self-control 
than justice that appears to interpose to forbid 
the sin. Again, it followed from the undisciplined 
character of the people to whom it was first given, 
that the D. should be elementary in its teaching. 
They were children who had need to be taught the 
first principles of the oracles of God. The demands 
accordingly are not very high-pitched : with the 
exception of the tenth, the moral precepts belong 
exclusively to the region of conduct where actions 
condemned by the conscience as sins are also 
punished by the state as crimes. Further, of the 
ten, eight are prohibitions, two only are positive 
Injunctions. And herein lies the principal limita¬ 
tion of the D. In the main a condemnation of 


superstition and crime, and as such of the highest 
value in the training of a primitive people, it does 
not meet the demand of the enlightened conscience 
for a positive moral ideal. For this we must ad¬ 
vance to Christ's interpretation or revision of 
the Decalogue. 

The frequent references of Christ to the D. are 
marked by two main features—(1) a hearty re¬ 
cognition of its divine authority (Mt 5 U ); (2) a 
purpose of so interpreting its precepts as to widen 
their range and exalt their demands. Its inade¬ 
quacy as an ideal, due to its preponderantly 
negative character, lie rectified by condensing tho 
law into the two positive commandments to love 
God with all our heart, and our neighbour as our¬ 
selves (Mt 22 36 * 40 ). Indeed, so closely did the teaching 
of Jesus lean on the Mosaic form that it is possible 
to construct with scarcely a gap the D. according 
to Christ. The following are the principal addi¬ 
tions : C. 1. Thou shalt love the Lord witli all thy 
heart (Mt 22 37 ). C. 2. They that worship, worship 
in spirit and truth (Jn 4 24 ). C. 3. Swear not at all 
(Mt S 34 ). C. 4. The Sabbath was made for man 
(Mk 2 s7 ). C. 5. Duty to parents paramount over 
other religious obligation (Mt 15 4 fl ). C. 6. Murder 
includes anger (Mt 5 22 ). C. 7. Adultery includes 
lust (S 28 ). Of c. 8 we have not Christ’s exposition, 
but the absence is readily explained by the fact 
that o. 10 had already extended tho prohibition of 
theft in the spirit of the teaching of Jesus. Simi¬ 
larly, the false witness of e. 9 is referred to a foul 
heart (Mt 12 34 ), while the idle is included in con¬ 
demnation with tho calumnious word (12 37 ). Of 
Christ’s definite consciousness of a mission to handle 
the I). in tho light of the final revelation there is 
further evidence in His announcement of the new 
commandment of brotherly love (Jn 13 34 ), by which 
lie re-emphasizes the nature of the positive ideal 
substituted for the warnings of the second table.* 

Of the apostolic references to the D. those of St. 
Paul are most noteworthy. Like Jesus, he employs 
it as a standard to test conduct and measure 
wickedness. lie supposes the law to have been 
communicated to Moses through angelic mediation 
(Gal 3 ia , cf. lie 2;). What St, Paul held as to the 
place of the D. in the Christian dispensation is a 
question of somo difficulty. Ho nowhere draws 
a distinction between the ceremonial and the moral 
elements of the Mosaic law, and declares that, 
while the former are repealed, the latter remain 
binding: his general thesis is that the law as such has 
no longer dominion over the Christian (Ko 7 4 ). 
But as certainly it follows for St. Paul that the 
Christian, while placed in a new attitude to the 
law, voluntarily and joyfully re-subjects himself to 
and obeys its ethical commandments. Filled by the 
Spirit and animated with gratitude, he exhibits 
towards his fellow-men a measure of love to which 
it is a small thing to forbear from injustice, as re¬ 
quired in the second table of the ancient law 
(Ko 13 y ). . 

In Christian theology the D. is commonly re¬ 
garded as a revelation, or as a republication, of 
the fundamentals of religion and morality. It 
is the most important part of tho OT or legal 
economy, and as such was designed to show the 
path of duty, to deepen the sense of guilt, and 
to awaken a profound sense of human inability. 
The question of its continued validity for the Chris¬ 
tian, while capable of being diversely grounded, 
possesses practical importance only in the case of c. 
4, where the issue is whether the Sabbath is to be 

* The perfection of the D. was a favourite thesis of 17th cent, 
orthodoxy a a against the Socinians and Annlnians, who declared 
that Christian ethics added three principles—abnegatio nostri, 
tolerantia crucis propter Christum, imltatio Christi. The 
orthodox view was that it did not require to be supplemented 
or corrected, but only properly interpreted, to furniBh the full 
Christian ideal (see Turretin, Theol. Elenc. Inst. Locus 11). 
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kept as a divine command or as a measure of 
Christian expediency and a dictate of Christian feel¬ 
ing (see Sabbath). The latter view, energetically 
maintained by Luther, and favoured in the Federal 
School of Reformed theology, is most in harmony 
with the rauline doctrines of law and Christian 
liberty. See Law. 

LrTKKATiTRR.—Ewald, Hist. of Israel ; Kuenen, Religion of 
Israel ; Oehler's OT Theology ; W. U. Smith, art. 1 Decalogue' 
in Encycl. Brit .*; Wellbauscn, Composition des Hex. ; Driver, 
LOT; H. Schultz, OT Theology • Hmencl, Le.hrlmch tier AT 
Religionsgeschichte; Baentsch, Das Jlundesbueh ; Meisnor, 
Der Dekalog ; Stade, Gesch. Israel’s ; Kittel, Hist, of Israel ; 
Dillnuum, Exod. ; Driver, Deut. ; Montefiore, Hilbert Lect. ; 
Harper, Deut. For the treatment of the D. in the old polemical 
divinity, reference may bo made to F. Turretin, lnstitutio 
Theologian Elencticcr, ; II. Grotius, Explicatio Decalogi , and 
Concerns, l)e Sabbato ; for homiletic&l treatment, to It. W. Dale, 
The Ten Commandments. W. P. Paterson. 

DECAPOLIS (A eUiroXit), ‘ten cities,’ Mt 4 W , 
Mk 5 30 7 S1 .—A region of allied cities (see Pales¬ 
tine) E. of Jordan in Bashan, but including Beth- 
shean W. of the river. Such leagues existed in 
other parts of the Itoman Empire for purposes of 
trade and of defence. The mention of swine kept 
by the people of Decapolis suggests the presence 
of a Gr. colony ; and the region had a Gr.-speaking 
population, mingled with natives, as early as the 
time of llerod the Great. The cities of Decapolis, 
according to Pliny (1IN v. 18), were Scythopolis 
( Bcis&n ), Hippos ( Susieh ), Gadafa (Urnm Keis), 
Pella ( Fahil ), Philadelphia ('Ammdn), Gerasa 
( Jerdsh ), Dion {Addn), Canatha ( Kanawdt ), Dam¬ 
ascus, and Raphana. The region thus included 
all Bashan and Gilead. In the Onomasticon ( s.v .) 
it is defined as the region round Hippos, Pella, 
and Gadara. (Cf. further, Sehurer, 11JP II. i. 
94 IF. ; G. A. Smith, Hist. Gcog. 59311.) 

C. R. Con der. 

DECEASE. —In OT Is 2G 14 only, ‘they are 
deceased.’ The Ileb. is rtphd'im (D'n^-i), ‘shades,’ 
which RV translates ‘they that are deceased’ in 
Job 26®, Ps 88 10 . See Rephaim. In NT ‘deceaso’ is 
used as an intrans. vb. in Mt 22 ar> ‘the first, when 
lie had married a wife, deceased ’ (reXeurdw, * come 
to an end,’ used with davdrtp, Mt 15 4 ). Cf. Fuller, 
Holy War (1639), III. x. 132, ‘Queen Sibyll who 
deceased of the plague.’ The subst. is found 
Lk 9 31 ‘his decease which he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem,’ and 2 P l 18 (both exodus, 

‘outgoing’; used of death also Wis 3 a 7 8 , Sir 
38 231 ; cf. ef<ro5os=‘entering into’ the world, Ac 
13 34 ). J. Hastings. 

DECEIT. —The misleading of another by word or 
deed, in which case it is equivalent to falsehood 
(Pr 14 28 , Hos 12 7 ) ; or the overreaching of another, 
as when a false balance is used. Every kind of 
wickedness, as a rule, involves deceit, since the 
just and holy must be assumed as a mask, in order 
to gain credit with men, and make the accomplish¬ 
ment of the evil design possible (Pr 12 20 and 26 24 ). 
D. shows itself not merely in isolated acts, but also 
as a settled habit of mind (Jer 2‘S 26 ). It is so char¬ 
acteristic an element of evil that it is frequently 
used in Scripture as synonymous with it(Ps 119 Urt , 
Jer 7®). W. Morgan. 

DECEIYABLENESS.— Only in 2 Th 2 10 ‘ With 
all d. of unrighteousness ’ (RY * deceit ’). The adi. 

‘deccivable’ also occurs only once, Sir 10 19 ‘a a. 
seed. * The meaning is ‘ able to deceive, ’ * deceitful ’; 
and that is the usual meaning of the words, as 
2P l 1 ® Tind. ‘we followed not deceivable fables,’ 
and Gouge (1653) on He 3 14 ‘ Sin prevails the more 
by the deceiveablenesse thereof.’ But Milton uses 
the adj. in the sense of ‘ liable to be deceived’ in 
Samson Agonistes , 942, ‘ blind, and thereby deceiv¬ 
able.’ J. Hastings. 


DECENTLY. — ‘Decent’ and ‘decently’ have 
deteriorated with use. From Lafc. deccns , they 
expressed originally that which is becoming, us 
Latimer, Ltf Eerni. bef. Edw. VI. (1547) ‘God 
teacheth what honoure is decente for the kynge’ ; 
and generally that which, by being seemly, adds 
lustre, hence comely, handsome (cf. Lat. decus ), 
as Pref. to Pr. Bk. (1549) ‘this godly and decent 
Order of the ancient Fathers’; Bacon, Essays, 
p. 177, ‘the Principall part of Beauty is indecent 
motion’; Milton, it Pens. 36-- 

* And sable stole of cypress lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn.' 

Now, the meaning is no more than ‘fair,’ ‘passable,’ 
as Darwin, Life , i. 151, ‘ If 1 keep decently well.’ In 
AV ‘decent’ does not occur, and ‘decently’ only 
1 Co 14 10 ‘Let all things bo done d. and in order,’ 
for which all previous VSS have ‘ honestly,’after 
Vulg. honeste, Luther ehrlich{(.h\ dxrxvidvtos, which 
occurs also Ro 13 1S , 1 Th 4 12 , where all Eng. VSS 
have ‘honestly,’ with ‘decently’ in AVm of 
Ro 13 13 ). J. Hastings. 

DECISION.- 1. The decision of questions of right 
between man and man necessarily depends on the 
form of authority recognized in each successive 
stage of society. In the nomadic condition a 
patriarchal government is tempered by custom 
and the counsels of tribal headsmen. It can 
scarcely be altogether as a reflection from later 
times, that Moses continually appears in the 
Pentateuch accompanied by ciders. The appoint¬ 
ment of the 70 is distinctly described as designed 
to alFord relief to the leader in the decision of cases of 
dispute between Israelites (Nu ll 10 ' 17 ). The judges 
appear as dictators, who would necessarily add to 
their military rule the administrative and judicial 
functions that accompany supreme power, though 
the local inlluence of heads and families must 
always have tempered their authority. It is as 
judge to settle disputes that Samuel is represented 
as making his annual visitation of Bethei, Gilgal, 
and Mizpah (1 S 7 lfl , which is of late origin). The 
kings of Judah and Israel were supreme judges. 
A judicial decision is the typical instance of 
Solomon’s wisdom (1 K S 10 ' 28 ). After the Captivity, 
since the Jews were now a subject race, the 
supremo authority for the decision of important 
cases rested with an alien government; but the 
transformation of the nation into a Church led to 
the private settlement of internal allairs on the 
advice of the scribes. The development of the syna¬ 
gogue may have given shape to this method, the 
local court of elders settling minor cases. The 
formation of the Sanhedrin at Jems, as both a civil 
and an ecclesiastical court led to the decision there 
of cases affecting Jiida*a, though with various 
powers at different times, the Romans recognizing 
the legal authority of this court, but requiring 
cases of life and death to bo referred to the procur¬ 
ator (Jn IS 31 ). Our Lord instructed His disciples to 
avoid litigation and to settle disputes with their 
brethren privately, or, if that were impossible, by 
reference to the Church as a court of judgment (Mt 
18 17 ). St. Paul expostulated with the Corinthians 
for resorting to the heathen law courts on account 
of quarrels among themselves, directing them to ap¬ 
point their own judges within the Church (1 Co 6 l ’°). 

2. The decision of questions of perplexity in 
early times was determined by casting lots, with 
the conviction that what seemed to be chance with 
man was really directed by God (Pr 16 33 ). This 
method was employed in tne division of the land 
(Jos 14 a , P), and in the cases of Achan (Jos 7 14 ), Saul 
(l S 10 21 ), Saul and Jonathan (I4 42 ). The Uriiu 
andThummim and the ephod seem to have been used 
for casting lota (Ex 28^°, Nu ‘27 21 , 1 S 28°). This 
method of decision was missed at the restoration, 
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but its recovery anticipated (Ezr 2 * 3 , Neh 7™). The 
prophets, however, did not encourage it. Under 
the influence of the inspiration they enjoyed, the 
oracle was obtained more directly. Thus, unlike 
the choice of Saul, tho choice of David was made by 
means of the prophetic spirit in Samuel (l S 16 1 ’ 13 ). 
Kings would resort to prophets for advice on 
questions of going into battle, etc., e.g. the case of 
Ahab and Jehoshaphat, in which the contrast 
between tho lying spirit of the falso prophet and 
the true spirit of the genuine prophet of J" is 
illustrated (l K 22 1 * 28 ). The decision of the prophet 
is clearly distinguished from divination, witchcraft, 
dealings with familiar spirits, and attempts to 
consult the dead—dark practices which are severely 
condemned (Dt 18 9 * 12 ). In NT the lot reappears, 
not only in the case of the division of the garments 
of Jesus among the ltom. soldiers (Mk If/ 4 , Lk 23 :u , 
Jn 19 24 ), but also in a solemn decision of tho 
Christians as a means of obtaining a successor to 
Judas. In this case, however, it only decides be¬ 
tween two men, each of whom has been chosen after 
careful investigation has proved him to possess the 
qualities essential to apostleship, and then with 
prayer for divine guidance (Ac l 2 *" 2 *). Doubts have 
been thrown on the wisdom of this course. It is 
a significant fact that it never seems to have been 
followed in subsequent elections of church officers 
in the apostolic Churches. 

For Yalley of Decision see Jehoshaphat 
(Valley). W. F. Adkney. 

DECK.— To deck ( —Lat. tc.gp.re, Ger. decJccn , 
Fng. thatch) is simply ‘ to cover,’ hence the ‘deck’ 
of a shin. ThusCov. has (Hag l fi ) * Ye decke youre 
selves, nut ye are not warme’ (Gen., AV, and RV 
‘Ye clothe you’). In this sense possibly is Pr 7 16 
* I have decked my bed with coverings of tapestry * 
(’jypi, LXX TtTatca , Vulg. intexui). Rut Luther has 
‘ Ich babe mein Bette schon gesrhmiicket , Wyc. ‘ I 
have arayed,’ and it is certain that by Kill ‘deck’ 
had taken on the sense of decorate , no doubt through 
confusion with that word, with which it has no 
proper connexion. Thus Pr. B/c. (1552) Com. 
Service (Keeling, p. 191), ‘when a man hath pre¬ 
pared a rich feast, decked his table with all kind 
of provision, so that there lacketh nothing but the 
guests to sit down.’ In this sense ‘deck’is used 
elsewhere in AV. J. Hastings. 

DECLARE, DECLARATION.— The oldest mean¬ 
ing of the vb. ‘ declare ’ is to make clear (de-dams), 
explain, expound, as in the Title of Tylle’s ed. of 
Tindale’s NT, * declaryng many harde places con- 
teyned in the texte.’ So perhaps Dt l 5 (see Driver). 
Elsewhere in AV ‘ declare * is tho tr. of a great 
number of different Heb. and Gr. words, but its 
meaning is probably never more precise than ‘make 
known,’ as l\s 50 tf ‘ the heavens shall d. his right¬ 
eousness,’Ac 17 23 ‘Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, him d. I unto you ’ (RV ‘ set forth ’), Ro i 4 
‘ declared to be the Son of God with power . . . 
by the resurrection from the dead.’ And this is 
the meaning of declaration in its few occurrences, 
Job 13 17 , Est 10 a (RV ‘full account ’), Sir 43' 5 , Lk l 1 
(RV ‘ narrative’), 2 Co 8 19 (RV • to shew’). 

J. Hastings. 

DECLINE. —In A V to * decline ’ is always (except 
Ps 102 11 109 23 ) used in the original but now obsolete 
sense of ‘turn aside.’ Thus, Job 23 u ‘His way 
have I kept, and not declined ’ (RV ‘ turned not 
aside 1 ); Ps 119 51 ‘yet have I not declined from 
thy law* (RV ‘swerved’; so 119 107 ); Pr 7 M ‘Let 
not thine heart decline to her ways ’ (so RV). In 
Ps 102 11 ‘ My days are like a shadow that de- 
clineth,’ and 109 23 , the image is of tho shadow 
which lengthens as the sun goes down, till at last 
it vanishes into night. RV adds Jg I9 8 ‘until 


the day declineth ’ (see AVm), 2 K 20 10 ‘It is a 
light thing for the shadow to decline ten steps ’ 
(AV ‘go down’), and Jer f > 4 ‘the day declineth’ 
(AV ‘goetli away’). Tennyson combines both 
meanings (Loc.kslci/ Hall , 1. 43)-- 

‘ navlnp known me, to decline 

On a rango of lowor feolinga and a narrower heart than mine.' 

J. Hastings. 

DEDAN, J 77 , LXX AaS&v, A eddv (in Is, Jer, 
Ezk, Acuodv), ‘ according to Gn 10 7 , a son of 
ltaamah, one of the sons of Cush. Tn Gn 25 s he 
is named along with Sheba, as in Gn 10 7 , but is 
represented, not as a Cushite, but as a Kotunean. 
Dcdan is in this latter passage a son of Jokshan, 
son of Abraham by Keturah ; but according to 
Josephus (Ant. 1 . xv. 1 ) he was the son of Shuah 
(or Sous), another of Keturah’s sons. The Shuhitos 
were neighbours of the Temanites (Job 2 n ) in 
North-Western Arabia. There are traces still of 
the ruins of a city Daidan in that region, and the 
Sabjean inscriptions mention the Dedanites as a 
tribe in that neighbourhood. 

The Dedanites are represented as an important 
commercial people, carrying on an extensive cara¬ 
van trade with Damascus and Tyre. They fre¬ 
quented the highway that ran through the Arabian 
desert as they journeyed northward with their 
wares, and when driven back by a hostile force 
they were thrown upon the charity of their 
southern neighbours of Tenia (Is 2 l ia ). Accord¬ 
ing to Jeremiah (25 23 ) they formed an Arabian 
tribe alongside of Tenia and Buz, and were 
accustomed on their business journeys to pass 
through the land of Edom. The Dedanites snare 
in the judgments which fall upon the Edomites 
and upon the kings of Arabia. In all these pro¬ 
phetic passages, as in tho OT generally, Arabia 
designates, not the whole of tho peninsula now 
known by that name, but merely the northern 

art, colonized by the Ishmaelite and Ketunean 

cscendants of Abraham. In Jer 2S 23 the refer¬ 
ence to Dedan follows immediately upon the men¬ 
tion of the kings of Tyre and Sidon, and the coast 
beyond the sea. This does not seem to require the 
locating of Dedan by the sea-coast. The connexion 
with Tyre is quite sufficient to justify such an 
arrangement. Besides, the order in which the 
countries and peoples are named in vv . 20 ' 26 is 
evidently in a broad way from west to east, with 
an excursion midway northward and then south¬ 
ward, from Edom to Tyre and back again to 
Arabia. In Ezk 25 13 Deuan is described as form¬ 
ing the extreme south of Edom, as Toman repre¬ 
sents the farthest north. This may only mean 
that the country of tho Dedanites constituted the 
southern frontier of Edom. The destruction of all 
Edom is described as a desolation extending from 
Teman to Dedan. In Ezk 27 20 Dedan is spoken 
of as carrying to the market of the wealthy and 
luxurious Tyre precious cloths for chariots or 
saddle cloths for riding. From the place which it 
occupies in this passage, it is evidently to be 
regarded as a country of Northern Arabia. If we 
accept the correction of some of the ablest modern 
critics in the reading of v. 10 , we lind the mention 
of Dedan preceded by a reference to Southern 
Arabia; while v . 21 names Arabia, in the narrower 
acceptation of Northern Arabia, and the princes 
of Kedar. This precisely suits the locality assigned 
in other passages to the Ketunean Dedanites. 

Considerable difficulty has arisen over the only 
other allusion to Dedan in the OT, to which we 
have not yet referred. In Ezk 27 18 we read: 

‘ The men of Dedan were thy traffickers; many 
isles were the mart of thine hand : they brought 
thee in exchange horns of ivory and ebony.’ The 
ivory and ebony are represented as tribute due to 
the supreme importance of Tyre as mistress of the 
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commercial work!. There is no reason why the 
Dedanites of Northern Arabia should not have acted 
as intermediaries in transporting to the western 
markets the nroducts of the far Past. But the men¬ 
tion of the isles is supposed to make the assumption 
of a Dedanite people on the sea necessary. The 
LXX reads Jihodinns , It ("i) and D (i) in the writing 
of Ileb. being easily mistaken for one another. In 
this case, however, it lias all the appearance of a 
correction made by the Gr. translators, so as to 
make the whole verse refer to islands and islanders. 
Hut the order in which the names are given in 
this passage seems unfavourable to such a view. 
The list of those who brought their goods to the 
market of Tyre begins with Tarshish in the far 
West, passing on to Javan, Tubal, JVleshech (Asia 
Minor and the coasts of the Black Sea), Togarmah 
(Armenia). With Dedan there is clearly a fresh 
start made, whether we understand it of Rhodes 
or of a part of North-Western Arabia. But if 
in v. l<5 we read Edom instead of Aram (Syria), 
where again only the interchange of K and D is 
required, wo have in vv. 1(l * 18 the order from south 
to north (Edom, Judah, Damascus). Seeing, then, 
that Dedan lay south of Edom, it would form the 
appropriate starting-point for this second list. 

Thus in all the prophetic passages the only 
theory that easily and naturally fits into the text 
is that which places Dedan on the south border of 
Edom, and regards the Pedanites as a Ketunean 
tribe, occupying a position alongside of other allied 
tribes in tho north-west of Arabia. The only 
trace, therefore, that we have of a Cushite Dedan 
is in Gn 10 7 . It is quite impossible to conjecture 
with any confidence how it came about that both 
Sheba and Dedan should bo names recurring in 
two families so far removed from one another as 
that of the Cushite Kaamah and that of the 
Ketunean Jokshan. Possibly, a branch of the 
Kctunran Pedanites may have settled among 
Cushites near the Persian Gulf, and, while retain¬ 
ing their ancestral name, may have been included 
in the genealogy with their Cushite neighbours. 
It is, however, difficult to assume that the same 
had happened with respect to the sons of Sheba. 

Tho Dedan of tho Edomite border is placed by 
Eusebius in the neighbourhood of Pliana on the 
east of Mount Seir, between Petra and Zoar, tho 
ancient Punon or Pliunon, at which the Israelites 
encamped during their wanderings (Nu 33 42f *). 

Litkrature.— Besides Dillmann and Delitzsch on On and 
Is, and Davidson on Ezk, see Winer, Ixeuhvorterhuch ,3 203 f., 
whose article is much more satisfactory than thoso of Steiner 
(Schenkcl, Bilcllexicon , i. 505 f.) and Kautzsch (Itiohin, / land- 
wbrtcrbuch, 200). Sco also Hominel, Aac. Ueh. Trad. 23Uf. 

J. Macpiierson. 

DEDICATION. —The idea of withdrawing (per¬ 
sons, places, things) from a common and setting 
apart to a sacred use, which seems to be tho 
original connotation of the important Sem. root 
ehp, is embodied in various expressions of EV, 
such as consecrate, dedicate, devoto, hallow (holy, 
etc.), sanctify. Of the first two we may say that 
the general usage is to apply ‘consecrate .and ‘con¬ 
secration’ to the setting apart of persons, and 
‘dedicate* and ‘dedication’ to the setting apart of 
things. Accordingly, wo read of silver being 
‘dedicated unto J"’ (Jg 17 3 ), so that it could no 
longer be used for other than sacred purposes, of 
* vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, and vessels 
of brass (n^m) ’ so dedicated or set apart by David 
(2 S 8 10 * 11 = 1 Ch IS™- 11 , 1 K 7 81 =2 Ch 5 1 ), just as we 
read of the dedication of a bowl ‘of the first (quality) 
of copper (n£n})* to Baal-Lebanon {CIS, Tab. iv.; 
cf. Mesha’s inscription, lines 17, 18, Hire vessels 
of J" dedicated to Chemosh). The same Hob. word 
is used of the dedication of the ‘tent of meeting’ 
(Ex 20 44 , EV ‘sanctify’), of the altar of burnt- 
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offering (Ex 29 SB ), and of other parts of the fur¬ 
niture (Ex •ID 10 ), all :is described in Lv 8 10fT \ In 
another ref. to this dedication (so EV, but IiVin 
dedication-gift, Nu 7 M - ) we first meet with the 
■*9?n IJtinukknh (for wh. see Dillmann in loco , Jo. 
Selden, De Synrdrifo, 1(>79, bk. iii. p. 1481k, and 
the next art.). Other dedication ceremonies in OT 
are the dedication of Solomon’s temple, related in 
detail, l K8 (where note v.'- 3 un, frenalviw, EV dedi¬ 
cate, but v. M ttHp,7?7fa<rei>, EV hallow), the dedication 
of the second temple (Ezr f, w - 17 ) * and of the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh 12 2 '). The last passage is of in¬ 
terest, moreover, as showing that the completion 
of buildings of a more secular character was also 
tho occasion of a dedicatory service. That this 
holds good, even of a private house, is to bo in¬ 
ferred from Dt20 B . For much curious information 
on this practice among other ancient peoples, and 
on its continuation in later times, see Selden, 

op. cit. (cf. Consecration). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

DEDICATION, Tite Feast of the (tA tyxalvia Jn 
10 22 , 6 (-yKaiviapbs rov ffvaiacrTrjplov 1 Mac 4 6tf ), was 
instituted by Judas Maocabieus (B.c. 104) in com¬ 
memoration of the purification of the temple and 
altar after they had been polluted by Antioehus 
Epiphanes (l Mac 4 SP ). It was to be ‘kept from 
year to year by the snace of eight days from the 
live and twentieth nay of the month Chislev ’ 
(about the time of the winter solstice). The Feast 
of the Dcd. is only once mentioned in NT(Jn 10 w ), 
and in this passage there is an incidental reference 
to the season of the year, apparently to explain 
why it was that Jesus was walking under cover 
instead of in the open air. This is one of the \ 
numerous instances in which tho author of the > 
Fourth Gospel shows a close acquaintance with \ 
Jewish customs. Wostcott thinks that the title 
chosen by our Lord in Jn y 8 may refer to the 
lighting of lamps at this feast, no less than to the 
ceremonies of the Feast of Tabernacles. ’This illumi¬ 
nation was so prominent a feature in the Feast of 
the Ded. that it was sometimes called the Feast of 
Lights (Jos. Ant. XII. vii. 7). Josephus, however, 
does not mention the illumination in private houses, 
which has been a marked feature of the feast from 
the end of the 1st cent, to the present time. 
According to Maimonides, every homo should set 
up at least one light. 'Those who did honour to the 
command should set up a light for each person in 
the house, and those who did more honour still 
should begin with one light for each person, and 
double the number each night (Lightfoot, liar. 
Ilcb. in loc.). Another school directed that eight 
lights should bo used on the first night, and the 
number diminished by one each night. The 
feast lasted eight days. The reference in 2 Mac 
10 rt seems to show that tho points of resemblance 
between some of the ordinances of this feast 
and the Feast of Tabernacles were not accidental, 
but were designed from the first. The Feast of 
Dedication, however, was unlike tho great feasts, 
in that it could be celebrated anywhere and 
did not require the worshipper to go up to 
Jerus alem. 

"TUd words of the Jews in Jn 10 24 would natur¬ 
ally be suggested by the direction which this feast 
would give to mens thoughts. The hymn which 
is at present used in Jewish synagogues during 
its continuance records the successive deliver¬ 
ances of Israel, and contains a prayer for yet 
another. J. H. Kennedy. 

DEEM was once in freq. use, but is now almost 
extinct. Even in AV it occurs but twice, Wis 13 a 
‘ deemed either fire or wind or the swift air, or the 

* The title of Ps 30 most probably refers to the dedication bj 
Judas Maccabaeus (see Baetngen in loco, and next art.). 
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circle of the stars, or the violent water, or the 
lights of heaven, to be the gods which govern the 
world’ (tv6/ju(Tav, RV * thought’), and Ac 2T 27 ‘ the 
shipmen deemed (inrevoow) that they drew near to 
some country,’ though Wyelif has the word and 
its cognates often, and uses it with line effect. 
Thus 1 Co ip»-3i.3-2 <f or } ie thatetith and drynkith 
unworthili etith and drinkith dome to hym, not 
wiseli demynge the bodi of the Lord. And if we 
derneden wiseli us silf we schulden not be denied , 
but while we ben demed of the Lord we ben clias- 
tisid, that we be not dampned with this world.’ 
RV gives ‘surmised’ for ‘deemed’ in Ac 27 27 , 
but ‘deemed* for ‘as’ in Ezr 2 rt2 , Neh 7 <u 
‘ therefore were they deemed polluted and put 
from the priesthood’ (Heb. simply ‘and were 
polluted from the priesthood’). J. Hastings. 

DEEP. —The adj. is used lig. in the sense of 
‘profound’ without any thought of malevolence, 
as l’s 92® ‘Thy thoughts are very deep’; Ee 7 24 
‘that which is far off, and exceeding deep’ (p£y 
pby ‘deep, deep’); Is 29 15 ‘woe unto them that 
seek deep to hide their counsel from the Lord’ 
(D’P'PVQn); Dn 2“- ‘ lie revealeth the deep and secret 
things’; 1 Co 2 10 ‘the deep things of God’ 
(Wyelif’s tr. ; Tind. ‘ the bottome of Goddes 
secretes,* so Cramner, Geneva (1557) ; but Gen. 
1500 restored ‘the deepe things of God,’ and so 
Bishops’; Ehem. ‘ the profoundities of God ’). Cf. 
Bacon, Essays, ‘ the more deepe and sober sort of 
Politique persons.’ 

‘ Deep ’ is a common subst. in Shaks. and others 
of that day, and is often used figuratively, as Jul. 
Gees. IV. iii. 226 — 

* Tho deep of night is crept upon our talk.’ 

But in AV where ‘ the deep ’ is not the sea, it 
refers to the waste of waters (the primitive tehOni ), 
or to the bottomless pit. The Heb. words are cinn 
tfViOm, as Gn l a ‘ darkness was upon the face of tho 
deep ’ (see Cosmogony) ; zuUlh , Is 4I 27 , and nSttp 
meztUhh , Job 41 31 , Ps 09 1 ® 107 24 , or mHCI&h (in 
the plu. ‘deeps’), Neh 9 n , Ps 88 8 . The Gr. words 
are dftv(r<ros (see Abyss), fidOoi, Lk 5 4 , 2 Co 8 2 ; and 
Pv06s, 2 Co IP** 

Deepness, now almost replaced by ‘ depth,’ is 
retained from Wye. h* Mt 1 j 5 ‘ they had no deep¬ 
ness of earth ’ (ltv retains, and restores * deepness’ 
to the par. passage Mk 4°, which Wye. had also ; 
Tind. has ‘ depth ’ in both places). J. Hastings. 

DEER.— Bee Fallow deer. 

DEFECTIVE. —Sir 49 4 only, and tho meaning 
is ‘guilty of wrongdoing,’ ‘ All, except David and 
Kzechias and Josias, were defective : for they for¬ 
sook the law of the Most High ’ ( nXyn/ieXetai' 
{ir\r}yfxl\y<jav t lit. ‘erred ail error,’ i.e. ace. to the 
Heb. idiom ‘erred great Jy,’ RV ‘committed 
trespass.’ The same Gr. is found in LAX Lv 5 n> , 
Jos 7 1 22 20,81 ). Bissell (in loc.) says ‘were de¬ 
fective’ is not strong enough. Nor is it now, but 
in older Eng. it was used for positive transgres¬ 
sion or wrongdoing, as Act 10 Henry VIII. 1518, 

‘ Persons ... so founden defective or trespassing 
in any of the said statutes.’ ‘ Defect’ in the mod. 
sense of a shortcoming is given by RV in 1 Co 6 7 
(fjTTrjjj. a, AV after Wyc. ‘fault,’ Uen. * impatience,’ 
RVm ‘loss’: see Sanday-Headlam on Ro ll 12 ). 

J. Hastings. 

DEFENGED is used in AV (only of cities) where 
we should now say ‘fortified,’ the lleb. being 
either the vb. [i*;] bdzar (Is 25 2 27 10 36 1 37 26 , 
Ezk 21 20 ) ‘ to cut oil*, render inaccessible,’ or the 
subst. “iy3P mibhzdr (Jer l 18 4® 8 14 34 7 , always with 
vy city), ‘ a place cut off.’ RV gives ‘ fenced ’ 
in Is 36 1 37 28 and in Jer 4® 34 7 ; Amor. RV has 
‘fortified ’ in all the passages. J. Hastings. 


DEFER. —From dis apart, and ferre to carry, to 
defer is properly ‘ to put aside,’ and this meaning 
is found in early English. The mod. meaning is 
‘ to put off to another occasion,’ ‘ to postpono ’; 
but in older Eng. the word was loosely used in the 
general sense of ‘ put of,’ ‘ delay,’ as Dn 9 ltt ‘defer 
not, for thine own sake, O my God’ (-inwr 1 ?# ‘ delay 
not,’ ‘ tarry not,’ the vh. is never used in the sense 
of putting oil* to another occasion ; so Gn 34 19 , 
Ec 5 4 ); Pr 13 12 ‘ Hope deferred maketh tho heart 
sick’ (.1^99 ‘drawn out,’ ‘ protracted,’ cf. Is 18 2,7 
where same part of vl>. is tr. ‘ tall ’ in RV) ; Is 48® 

‘ For my name’s sake will 1 defer mine anger ’ 
(thxn, not postpone to another occasion, but delay 
so as not to vent it at all if possible, so Pr 19 11 ). 
Delay is the meaning also in Apocr., Jth 2 13 (ga*- 
ptivw), Sir 4 3 (naptXKu), 18 22 (fidvw). But in NT 
(Ac 24 22 only) the meaning is postpone to another 
occasion, viz. to a fuller hearing; the obsol. con¬ 
struction is, however, employed of having a person 
as the object, ‘Felix . . . deterred them’ (dvfpdXero 
avrotj s). Cf. Rogers (1642), Nttaman, 137, * If it 
seem goode to thy wisdome to deferre me.’ RV 
gives ‘deferred’ for * prolonged’ Ezk 12 2 ®- 28 (^9). 

J. Hastings. 

DEFILEMENT.— See Uncleanness. 

DEFY. — When Goliath ‘defied’ the armies of 
Israel, it is probable that the translators of AV 
understood him to challenge them to combat, 
though the Heb. (fpn) moans to taunt or scorn (so 
1 8 17 10, “■ 28 * a8 - 48 , 2 S 21 21 2:V», 1 Ch 20 7 ). But when 
Balaam is summoned to Balak’s camp with the 
words (Nu 23 7,8 ), 

‘ Como, curso me Jacob, 

And come, defy Israel,’ 

it is manifest that ‘defy’ is used in some other 
and now obsol. sense. The Heb. (oyi) means to be 
indignant, then express indignation against one, 
denounce, curse; and that is the meaning tho 
parallelism would romiire (LXX twiKardpaacu, Vulg. 
detestare , Lutli. schelten ). Now ‘defy’ (from late 
Lat. dis - Jidare t dis - trust) primarily means to 
renounce allegiance or alliance, to pronounce all 
bonds of faith and fellowship dissolved (whence 
Avar would generally follow, and so tho modern 
senso of tho word). Thus Tindalo’s tr. of l Co 
I2 3 ‘ no man speakynge in the sprete of God de- 
lieth Jesus.’ This is probably the sense in which 
‘defy ’ should bo taken in Nu, since it is Tindalo’s 
worn; though there is a meaning of the word that 
is eloser to the Greek, viz. ‘despise,’ ‘set at 
nought,’ as Olde (1519), Erasm. Par. Thcss. 4, * I 
dclic all thinges in comparison of the gospel of 
Christ’; and a rare use nearer still, viz. ‘curse,’ 
as Hall (1548), Chron. 525, ‘ The faire damoselles 
defied that daio [at Agineourt] in the whiche thei 
had lost their paramors.’ Geneva and Douay have 
‘detest’ in its old sense of ‘denounce.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DEGREE. —Late Lat. deyr ad us (de down, gradus 
a step) gave Er. dcqrt, whence F’ng. ‘degree.’ So 
a ‘degree’ is simply a step , whether up or down, 
and esp. one of a flight of steps, or the rung of a 
ladder. Thus Chaucer, Itomaunt of Hose , 485— 

* Into that gnrdyn, wel y-wrought, 

Who-so that me coude have brought, 

By laddre, or elleB by degree, 

It wolde wel have lykod me.’ 

And Shaks. Jul . Ccesar , II. i. 26— 

‘ But when he once attains the upmost round, 

ITe then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning tho base degrees 
By which he did ascend.’ 

This is the meaning of * degree ’ in AV wherever 
it occurs in the plur. : the ref. being either to the 
degreos of Ahaz’s dial (2 K 20® n , Is 38® Ur , 
see Dial) or to the Songs of Degrees (Ps 120-134 
titles, see Psalms) and the Heb. ma'&ldh. 
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But from signifying a step literally, ‘degree 1 soon 
passed to express also a stop in rank, whence 1 Cli 
15 18 ‘their brethren of the second d.’ (Q'jypn, lit. 
‘the seconds 5 ); 17 17 ‘a man of high degree (o'™? 
n^ t t?n), Ps 62® ‘ men of high d.’ (ehipia); G2 y ‘ men of 
low d.’ (din'U?), Sir ll 1 ‘wisdom lifteth up the head 
of him that is of low d.’ ( Taireiv6s: so Lk l® 3 , Ja 1°); 

1 Ti 3 18 ‘ they that have used the office of a deacon 
will purchase to themselves a good d.’ (fia0p.6s, 
lit. ‘step,’ RV ‘standing 5 ). 

In the last passage the meaning is quite exceptional in the 
Eng. as In the Greek. The Eng. word is Wyclif’Hj who has been 
followed by all the versions except UV. It is simply a literal 
tr. of the Vulg. gradus, itself a literal tr. of the Greek. The Or. 
word occurs here only in NT. In the LXX it is used either as 
tr. of mcCdldh (2 K lObis ii) or of miphtdn (1 S ft»), the 

former being the ‘stops’ or ‘degrees’ of Ahaz’s dial, tho 
latter the ‘threshold’ of Dagon’s temple : it is also found once 
in Apocr. (Sir (V* 10 ) for the ‘steps’ of the wise man’s door. See 
further Humphrey’s note in loc. ( Carnb. Bible), and Hort, 
Ecclesia (1897), p. 2011. J. HASTINGS. 

DEGREES, SONGS OF.— Seo Psalms. 

DEHAITES (AY Dehavites, Kirn, tfgrd irrn, 
Ezr 4 9 ). - The Dehaites were among the peoples 
settled in Samaria by Osnappar, i.e. probably the 
Assyr. king Assurbanipal. They joined with their 
fellow-colonists in sending the letter written by 
Rehum and Shimshai to king Artaxerxes, to com¬ 
plain of the attempt made by the Jews to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem (probably about 447 n.C.). 
The name has been connected with that of a 
nomadic Persian tribe, the Aaoi, mentioned in 
Herod, i. 125 (Rawlinson), or with the name of the 
city Du’-fla, mentioned on Assyrian contract- 
tablets (Fried. Delitzsch) ; but according to 
Schrader these identifications are very doubtful. 
Tho LXX reads Aavaioi (A), but in B the text runs 
Sowuj'cixcuoi ol dcrlv \HXa/u.cucu (for ‘ the Slmshan- 
chites, the Dehaites, tho Elamites’; of. Meyer, 
Judenthum, 3G). H. A. WHITE. 

DEHORT. —Only 1 Mac 9 9 ‘ they dehorted him, 
saying, We shall never be able 5 (d.TroaTp{<f>u ); and in 
the headings of some chapters. ‘ Dehort’ (fr. Lafc. 
dehortari) is the opposite of ‘ exhort. 5 4 “ Exhort 55 
continues, but “dehort,” a word whoso placo “dis¬ 
suade ” does not exactly supply, has escaped us 5 *— 
Trench, Eng. Past and Presd 179. Ussher (1656) 
in Ann. iv. 24 has ‘Exhorting them to observe 
tho law of God . . . and dehorting them the 
breach of that law. 5 J. HASTINGS. 

DELAIAH (rv^H, vu^j).—1. One of the sons of 
Elioenai, a descendant of David (1 Ch 3 24 , AV 
Dalaiah). 2. A priest and leader of the 23d course 
of priests in the time of David (1 Ch 24 18 ). 3. The 

son of Shemaiah, one of the ‘princes’ or officers 
of state at the court of Jehoiakim (Jer 36 13,2 ®). 
4. The son of Mehetabel, and father of Shema¬ 
iah, who was associated with Neh. in the rebuild¬ 
ing of Jems. (Neh G 10 ). 3. The head of the children 
of T)., who returned with Zerub. from Babylon 
(Ezr ‘2 60 =Neh 7‘ 12 ). The name in 1 Es 5 37 is 
Dalan. R. M. Boyd. 

DELECTABLE.—Is 44 9 only, ‘Their d. things 
shall not profit. 5 AY and RV retain the word from 
Geneva Bible, which explains, ‘ Whatsoever they 
bestow upon their idoles to make them to seeme 
glorious.’ But it is the idols themselves that are 
called ‘the d. things 5 (□ , *UDq fydmiidhtm), which 
the Bishops’ expressed by the (too) free tr. ‘ the 
carved image that they love can doe no good. 5 
‘ Delectable, 5 from Lat. delcctabilis, came in 
through old Er., whence came also the form 

* Yet OrJ. Eng. Diet, quote* from Cheyne, Isaiah (1882), 
p. xx, ‘ Isaiah had good reason ... to dehort the Jews from 

Egyptian alliance.* 


‘delitable,’ which was afterwards spelt ‘delight- 
able 5 by a mistaken association with light; later 
forms are ‘delightsome 5 and ‘delightful. 5 Only 
the last has held its ground; but 4 delectable 5 is 
remembered by Runyan's * delectable Mountains 5 
{Pil. Prog. p. 52) ; cf. Shaks. Pick. II. II. iii. 7 — 

4 And yet your fair discourse hath been aa sugar, 

Making tho hard way sweet and delectable.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DELICACY.—Trench (Select (/lossary , p. 52 f.) 
says, ‘In the same way as self-indulgence creeps 
over us by unmarked degrees, so there creeps over 
the words that designate it a subtle change ; they 
come to contain less and less of rebuke and blame; 
the thing itself being tolerated, nay allowed, it 
must needs bo that the words which express it 
should bo received into favour too. It has been 
thus with luxury ; it has been thus also with this 
whole group of words. 5 The words arc ‘delicacy, 5 
‘delicate 5 (adj. and subst.), ‘ delicately, 5 ‘ delicate¬ 
ness, 5 ‘ delicious, 5 ‘ deliciously, 5 all of which except 
‘ delicious 5 are found in AY. 

Delicacy.—Kev IS 3 ‘ the merchants of the earth 
are waxed rich through the abundance of her 
delicacies 5 (arprivos sing., RV ‘ wanfonness, 5 RVm 
4 luxury 5 ). 4 Delicacies’ is Rhemish tr., after Vulg. 
delicto , so Wyclif; butTitui. and others ‘pleasures. 5 
Voluptuousness is tho oldest meaning of ‘ delicacy 5 ; 
see Delicate , and cf. Chaucer, Former Age, 58— 

‘Jupiter tho likerous, [-lecherous] 

That first was fader of dolicacye.’ 

Delicate.—The adj. has two meanings in AV. 
1. Softly nurtured , as ttus 31 * Now Susanna was a 
very d. woman, and beauteous to behold 5 (rpv<pep6 s); 
Bar 4 2tf ‘ my d. ones 5 (of rpvtpepol /xov ); and probably 
Dt 28 54, ® 6 , Is 47 1 (all LXX rpv<t>ep6s), Jer G 2 4 ‘a 
comely and d. woman 5 (njjjpn, LXX different read¬ 
ing), and Mic l la (mj/n, LXX rpu0ep6s). 2. Luxuri¬ 
ous, jin Wis 19 u ‘they asked d. meats 5 (^ay-tara, 
TpvrpTjs, .RV ‘luxurious dahities 5 ); Sir 29 ,J3 
‘ Better is the life of a poor man in a mean cottage, 
than d. fare in another man’s house 5 (tdtafxara 
Xa/x7 Tpd, RV 4 sumptuous fare 5 ); and Pr 19 10 RV 
4 delicate living 5 (myn, AV ‘ delight 5 ). As a subst. 
delicatea occurs Jer 5I 34 ‘he hath filled his belly 
with my d. 5 (o'^y,, Amor. 11V ‘ delicacies’) ; Sir 3(P 8 
(dyaOa, RV ‘good tilings’), 31 :J (rpu^/xara, RV 
‘good things’). Cf. Ps 141 4 Gen. ‘let inro not cate 
of their delieates 5 (AV ‘dainties’); VV. Brough 
(1650), ‘ Hunger cooks all meats to delieates, 5 which 
Herrick seems to copy (Country Life), ‘Hunger 
makes coarse meats delieates. 5 Delicately means 
‘luxuriously 5 in the foil, passages in AV, La 4® 
(n>:p), Pr 29 31 ‘he that d. bringoth up his servant 
from a child, shall have him become fiis son at the 
length | (p39= 4 fondle, 5 ‘ indulge 5 ; ‘ delicately 5 is 
Wyclif s tr., who, following Vulg., renders 4 who 
delicatli fro childbed nurshith his seruaunt, after¬ 
ward shal feelen liym vnobeisaunt, 5 V. contumacem ); 
Lk 7 28 1 they which are gorgeously apparelled, and 
live delicately, are in kings’ courts 5 (rpu0?), as LXX 
La 4®, and at 2 P 2 13 where A V * riot, 5 RV ‘ revel ’); 
1 Ti 5 8 AVm ‘she that liveth delicately (text ‘in 

f deasure, 5 Gr. 77 (nraraXwcra), is dead while she 
iveth 5 ; and add 2 S l 24 Ja 5® RV. But in Ad. 
Est 15 3 (AVm and RV ‘carrying herself d., 5 AV 
‘daintily, 5 Gr. Tpinpeoeuofxai) the meaning is ‘as 
one that was tender’ (Gov.), that is, weak; and 
so perhaps 1S 15 3a ‘Agag came unto him delicately.’ 

The last is the only doubtful passage. AV took ‘ delicately ’ 
from the Bishops’ Bible; Cov. ‘tenderly,’ Gen. ‘pleasantly.’ 
Tho Bishops' marg. is ‘in bondes,’ ami RVm ‘cheerfully.' The 
LXX gives rpi/uujv ; Vulg. pinguissimus, et tremens, whence 
Douay ‘very fatte, trembling’; Luther, getrost. (confidently); 
Ostervald, gaiement. The possible ways of taking the Ileb. 
(nJiyp) are given by Driver (Notes on Sam . p. 99), who decides 
that it is safest, on the whole, to acquiesce in ‘delicately,’ 

* voluptuously.' And, undoubtedly, voluptuously or luxuriously 
is the most natural meaning of the Heb. (for which see La 4&), 
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hut its uso in this place ia not very apparent. The Eng. 
expression ‘delicately’ ia probably meant to oxpress weakness 
and fear (ay Ad. Kst 163) rather than pride or voluptuousness. 

Delicateness. —Only Dt 2S M ‘the tender and 
delicate woman . . . which would not adventure 
to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for d. 
(uyjrtns) and tenderness,* i.e. not ‘weakness,’ but 
‘fineness.’ Deliciously = luxuriously,RevlS 7 *”‘lived 
deliciously’ (arpTjvi&u), RV ‘lived wantonly’). Cf. 
Latimer, li. 412, ‘ I am more inclined to feed many 
grossly and necessarily, than a few deliciously and 
voluptuously’ ; and Lk Hi 19 Tind. ‘ a cortaine rich 
mail, which . . . fared deliciously every daye.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DELIGHTSOME, now only poet, for ‘delightful,’ 
was once good prose, and occurs in Mai 3 12 * ye shall 
be a d. land’ (|*sn :nx). Davies (Bible Eng. p. 230) 
quotes appositely from T. Adams, Works , i. 273, ‘ If 
tnis gentle physic make thee madder, lie hath a dark 
chamber to put thee in—a dungeon is more light¬ 
some and delightsome—the grave.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DELILAH Aa\ei5d).—' The woman who be¬ 

trayed Samson into the hands of the Philistines. 
The account as given in dg 10 does not say whether 
she was an Israelite or a Philistine; but she was 
doubtless the latter, and Sorek, her place of resid¬ 
ence, was then within the Philistine territory. 
Samson often sought her society, and allowed her 
to gain a great influence over him. That she was 
his wife is very improbable, notwithstanding that 
that is the opinion of Chrysostom and other patris¬ 
tic writers. See Samson. W. J. Beecher. 

DELOS (A^Xos), a famous island In the Aegean Sea, 
has played a part in history quite out of proportion 
to its tiny size and rocky unproductive character. 
It was considered to have been anchored by Zeus to 
the bottom of the sea, and therefore not to he ex¬ 
posed to ordinary earthquakes.* It was the seat of a 
very ancient and widely-spread worship of Apollo, 
who, with his twin sister Artemis, was said to have 
been born there ; and the Cr. peoples flocked from 
a great distance to the annual festival on the 
island, which is celebrated in the Homeric hymn 
to the Delian Apollo. The festival of the Virgin 
on the neighbouring island of Tonos is the modern 
representative of the ancient feast of Apollo. D., 
in TEC. 478, was selected as the meeting-place of 
the great confederacy of Or. states on the Aegean 
coasts and islands for defence against the Persians; 
but after a time Athens, the presiding city of the 
confederacy, became also its centre. The Athenians 
treated D. as a rival to their own interests. As 
Athens became great, D. lost its importance; hut 
when Athens grew weak, D. recovered. During 
the 2nd and 1st cent. B.C. it became one of the 
greatest harbours of the Aegean Sea, playing the 
same part in ancient trade that the island of Syra 
has played in modern commerce, and being favoured 
by the Romans after B.C. 19U as a rival to the 
maritime power of Rhodes. It wn- a nominally 
independent state under Rom. protection from B.C. 
197 to 1C7. Then it was punished, for coquetting 
with Macedonia, with the loss of freedom ; it was 
given to Athens, and its natives tied and settled in 
Achaia; and the Delian archons came to an end. 
The island was repeoplod by Athenian colonists 
(kXtjpoGxol), along with many Roman settlers ; and 
henceforth its inscriptions are dated by the Athenian 
archons; and it was always considered to he part 
of the Roman province Achaia (which see). The 
earliest trace of a Roman settler in D. is contained 
in an inscription of b.c. 230. During the 2nd cent, 
it became the largest settlement of Roman (or 

* An earthquake at P. was considered a specially grave ex¬ 
pression of the will and power of the god ; see Herod, vi. 08; 
Thucyd. iL 8. 


Italian) merchants and traders in the Mediter. 
lands; mainly through their elVorts and wealth its 
rather poor harbour was greatly improved; in their 
interest it was declared a free port by the Roman 
state in b.c. 1(56 in order to strike a blow at their 
commercial rivals, the merchants of Rhodes ; and 
to satisfy them their other commercial rival 
Corinth (which see) was destroyed utterly by the 
Romans in B.C. 146. 

Owing to its great importance in the E. Mediter¬ 
ranean trade, D. is mentioned in tho list of states 
to which the Roman government addressed letters 
in favour of the .lews in B.C. 138-137, 1 Mac 15 16 ' 23 ; 
and the inscriptions of D. form the best commen¬ 
tary on that important historical document. D. 
was the great exchange where the products and 
the slaves of all the states of the E. were l»ought 
for the Italian market, and most of the names 
mentioned in tho passage of 1 Mac occur in the 
Delian documents. The strange omission of the 
kingdoms of Pontus and Bithynia in 1 Mac 
becomes all the more remarkable by comparison 
with the frequent mention of them at Delos. As 
Hoinolle says, ‘ Among the Orientals who fre¬ 
quented 1)., the Jews doubtless held a considerable 
place’ (Bulletin de Currcsp. Ilell&n. viii. 1884, p. 98); 
but, as the inscriptions are to a largo extent con¬ 
cerned with religious purposes, it is not easy to tind 
the traces of their presence. A decree of tho Delians 
confirming the immunity of tho Jews from military 
service is quoted in full by Jos. (Ant. XIV. x. 14). 

A frightful calamity brought the prosperity of 
D., and especially of the Roman settlers, to an end. 
Tn tho Mithridatic war Athens took part with tho 
king, while D., where tho Roman settlers were so 
numerous, naturally remained true to the Roman 
interest. After maintaining itself for a short time, 
1). was captured in B.C. 87 by tho enemy; 20,000 
Italians were massacred there and in the neigh¬ 
bouring Cyclades; and, when the Romans re¬ 
covered it m the course of the war, they found it, 
as Strabo says, deserted. It recovered to a certain 
extent in the following years ; but direct trade 
between Italy and the E. harbours now became 
more common ; Ostia and Puteoli took the place 
of D. as tho great emporia for the purchaso of K. 
products required in Italy, and under the Roman 
Empire D. became utterly insignificant. 

Litkkaturb.—T ho excavations conducted at Pelos for many 
years by the French School of Athens have thrown a flood of 
light on tho history of the island. An excellent summary and 
estimate of their earlier results, as published in many scattered 
works, is given by Jehb in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1880, 
pp. 7-02. Since then numerous articles in the Bulletin de 
Corresp. JJellt f n. t by llonmlle, S. Reinach, and others, have added 
much information, especially vi. pp. 1-107, vii. pp. 103-125, 
329-373, viii. pp. 7G-15S, xiv. pp. 389-511, xv. pp. 113-108. 
See also llomoile, Archives de l*Intendancc Sacr> e d Delos ; 
Sehcoffer, de Deli Insulaz rebus. \\\ JVI. IvAMSAV. 

DELUGE.— See Elood. 

DEMAND.— Throughout AV 1 demand ’ is simply 
to ask, as Fr, demander , without the sense of 
authority. This is manifest from the Ileb. and 
Gr. words so tr 4 , which have all this simple meaning. 
In In trod, to Gen. Bible we read, ‘ The Catechisme, 
or maner to teache children the Christian religion, 
wherein the minister demandoth the question, and 
the childe nmkoth answer.’ See Field, ON iii. on 
Mt 2‘. As a subst. d. occurs only Dn 4 17 with the 
same simple meaning. Cf. Chaucer, Troilus , v. 
8f>9— 

4 And of tli* asaogo (siege) he gan hir eek hyseoho, 

To tollo him what was hir opinioun. 

Fro that demaundo he so descended! doun 
To asken hir, if that hir straunge thoughte 
The Grckes gyse, and werkes that they wroughte.’ 

Once RV introduces d. in mod. sense (Neh 5 18 ) for 
AV ‘require’ (see Ryle’s note). J. Hastings. 
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DEMAS (A^ar, possibly an abbrev. of Demetrius) 
is described by the Apostle Paul as a fellow- 
labourer, and unites with him in sending salutations 
from Rome to the Colowsians and to Philemon 
(Col 4 14 , Philem v. 24 ). In the 2nd Ep. to Timothy 
(4 10 ) he is described as having forsaken the apostle 
when he was awaiting his trial before Nero, 
because he ‘loved this present world.* Whether 
he was discouraged by the hardships of the 
Christian life, or allured by the hope of some 
earthly advantage, and whether his apostasy was 
temporary or final, we have no means of knowing. 
Tradition loans to the darker view of his character, 
and classes him among the apostates from the faith 
(Epiph. Jhvr. 51). R. M. Boyd. 

DEMETRIUS I., surnamed ‘Saviour,’ by 

the Babylonians in gratitude for the removal of 
their satrap lleraclides, was the son of Seleucus 
Philopator. Tn his boyhood he was sent (B.c. 175) 
to Rome as a hostage, and remained there during 
the reign of his uncle, Antioolius Epiphanes. 
When the Senate several times refused his request 
to be recognized as the king of Syria, he fled from 
Rome, with the assistance chielly of the historian 
Polybius (Polyb. xxxi.; Justin, xxxiv. 3). Landing 
at Tripolis, he was joined by large bodies of the 
people, and even by the bodyguard of his cousin, 
Antioch us Eupator. Eupator was soon defeated 
and put to death, and in B.c. 102 I). was pro¬ 
claimed king (1 Mac 7 1 ' 4 , 2 Mac 14 1 * 2 ; Jos. Ant. 
XU. x. 1; Liv. Epit. xlvi.). He conciliated Rome 
by valuable presents (Polyb. xxxi. 23), and, after 
interfering in the affairs of Babylon (App. Syr. 47 ; 
Polyb. xxxii. 4), turned his attention to Judaea. 
Alciinus (wh. see) was established in the high 
priesthood, and the Syrian lordship was for a time 
completely renewed. In the seven years that 
followed, I). again offended the Romans by putting 
a supporter of his own in the place of Ariaratheson 
the throne of Cappadocia (Polyb. xxxii. 20; Liv. 
Epit. xlvii.), whilst his tyranny and excesses 
alienated his own people. Alexander Balas (wh. 
see) was set up as a claimant to the crown of Syria 
(b.c. 153); ami he and I), competed foi the support of 
Jonathan (1 Mac 10 1 ' 21 ; Jos. Ant. xill. ii. 1-3). The 
former, offering princely rank and the high priest¬ 
hood, won at the first bid ; and when the latter 
made a further promise of exemption from taxa¬ 
tion and investment with privilege (1 Mac 10 25 ' 40 ), 
the people ‘ gave no credence ’ to his words, which 
are very important for the light they cast upon the 
nature of the imposts exacted by the Syrian kings. 
The salt tax, the king’s share of the crops and 
fruits, the poll-tax, the pressed service, with a 
variety of other burdens, were to be remitted, and 
the expenses of the temple to be met from the 
royal revenue (see Mahafly, Emp. of Ptolemies , 
§ 117). With the help of the Jews, Balas was able 
to recover from the reverses he suffered during the 
two years’ war that followed ; and in B.c. 150 a 
decisive engagement took place, in which D. dis¬ 
played the utmost personal bravery, but was 
defeated and slain (l Mac 10 48 * 00 ; Jos. Ant. XIII. 
ii. 4 ; App. Syr. 67 ; Polyb. iii. 5 ; Justin, xxxv. 1; 
Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, i. 263 so.). 

It. W. Moss. 

DEMETRIUS II., surnamed Nocdrwp, ‘Con¬ 
queror/ was sent by his father, D. Soter, for safety 
to Cnidus after the success of Balas seemed prob¬ 
able (Justin, xxxv. 2). Eor several years he re¬ 
mained in exile; but as soon as the unpopularity 
of Balas gave him an opportunity, he landed (B.C. 
147) with an army of Cretan mercenaries on the 
Cilician coast. The entire country rallied to him 
except Judma, whero Jonathan still supported 
Balas. But Ptolemy Pliilometor declared in his 
favour, and their combined forces indicted a fatal 


defeat upon Balas (B.c. 145) on the banks of the 
(Enoparas, from which event D. derived his 
surname (1 Mac 11 14 -™; Jo*. Ant. xill. iv. 8; App. 
Syr. 67 ; Liv. Epit. Iii.). Jonathan now set him¬ 
self to separate Juda*a from the Syrian Empire, 
and besieged the citadel in Jerus. ; but D. per¬ 
suaded him to raise the siege on the addition of 
three Samaritan provinces to Judiea, and the 
exemption of the country thus enlarged from 
tribute (l Mac ll 20 ' 37 ; Jos. Ant. xiu. iv. 0). When 
the excesses of D. had estranged his subjects, 
Tryphon (Diodotus), a former general of Balas, set 
up tne latter’s son as a pretender to the throne ; 
but D. obtained the help of Jonathan by promising 
the removal of the Syrian garrisons from Judina, 
and put down the revolt (1 Mac ll 4162 ; Jos. Ant. 
XIIJ. v. 2, 3). On Jonathan's return to Judiea the 
revolt broke out again, and Tryphon made himself 
master of Antioch. As 1). failed to keep his 
promise to the Jews, they now took the side of 
Tryphon, and drove the royal forces out of Code- 
Syria (1 Mac IP 3-74 ; Jos. Ant. XIU. v. 5-11). J). 

withdrew from the S. part of his kingdom; but 
when Tryphon, who had secured the Syrian crown 
for himself, attempted to reduce Judiea, Jonathan’s 
brother Simon attached himself to R., and ex¬ 
tracted from him a formal recognition of independ¬ 
ence (l Mac 13 34 ' 42 ; Jos. Ant. XIII. vi. 7). Soon 
after I). invaded the dominions of the king of 
Parthia, bv whom, in B.C. 138, ho was taken 
prisoner (l Mac ll 1 ’ 3 : though Jos. Ant. XIII. v. 11, 
Justin, xxxvi. 1, and App. Syr. 67, 68, arrange the 
events in a different order, and support B.C. 140 as 
the date of the disaster). The imprisonment lasted 
for ten years, at the close of which I), was liberated 
by the Parthian king, who was engaged in war 
with Antiochus Sidotes, brother of D. (Jos. Ant. 
xiu. viii. 4; Eus. Chron. ed. Schoene, i. 255). D. 
recovered the kingdom (B.C. 128), and at once 
undertook a war against Ptolemy Pliyskon of 
Egypt. Ptolemy thereupon claimed the Syrian 
crown for Alexander Zabinas, who was announced 
to be the son of Balas (Eus. Chron. i. 257), or of 
Sidetes (Justin, xxxix. 1). D. was conquered by 
Zabinas at Damascus, and fled to Ptolemais, and 
thence to Tyre, where in B.c. 125 he was murdered 
(Jos. Ant. Xill. ix. 3), possibly at the instigation of 
liia wife Cleopatra (App. Syr. 68 ; Liv. Knit. lx.). 

B. \Y . Moss. 

DEMETRIUS III. (surnamed liikcupos, ‘ Pros¬ 
perous/ and on coins Theos, Soter, Philometor, 
etc.) was a son of Antiochus Grypus, and grand¬ 
son of D. Nikator. On the death or his father civil 
wars ensued, in the course of which two of his 
elder brothers lost their lives, whilst Philip, the 
third, secured a part of Syria, and I), established 
himself in Ccele-Syria, with Damascus as his 
capital, by the aid of Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of 
Cyprus (Jos. Ant. xill. xiii. 4). In Judiea, too, 
civil war broke out between Alexander Januieus 
and his Pharisee subjects. The latter invited 
the assistance of D. (Jos. Ant. Xill. xiii. 5; Wars , 
I. iv. 4), who possibly regarded it as a good 
opportunity to extend his kingdom to its ancient 
limits on the West and the South. He entered the 
country with a large army, was joined by the 
insurgent Jews, and defeated Janmrusin a pitched 
battle near Shechem (Jos. Ant. xill. xiv. 1 ; J Pars, 
I. iv. 5). But the desertion of the Jews, who either 
pitied the plight of Januieus (Jos. Wars, ib.) or 
more probably feared the re-establishment of 
Syrian supremacy, made it impossible for D. to 
follow up the victory, and he withdrew to Bercea 
(Aleppo). The town was occupied by Philip, who, 
when besieged by his brother, called the Parthians 
to his aid. D. was in turn shut up closely within 
his encampment and starved into surrenner. He 
was sent as a prisoner to Arsaces IX., by whom he 
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was detained in captivity until liia death (Jos. 
Ant. xiii. xiv. 3). r J he dates of the reign of 1). 
cannot be lixed with precision ; but coins of bis are 
known, dated from the Seleucid year 217 to 224, 
i.e. approximately from B.C. 95 to 88 (Eekhel, iii. 
245 ; tlardner, Catalogue of Gr. Coins in the Brit. 
Mas. 101). li. W. Moss. 

DEMETRIUS (Anu^rpio ^).—Two poisons of the 
name are mentioned in NT—the ringleader in 
the riot at Ephesus (Ac 19 24 ), and a disciple 
commended by St. John (3 Jn v. 12 ). Both of 
these dwelt either in Ephesus or its vicinity,— 
the very name is redolent of Ephesian surround- 
ings, and there is nothing impossible in the sugges¬ 
tion that the agitator had become the disciple of 
good report, and that, therefore, both references 
are to the same man. In its contracted form of 
Pemas this is also the name of one who has an 
unhappy notoriety as a recreant, 4 Demas hath 
forsaken me * (2 Ti 4 10 ). lie is also mentioned in 
Col 4 14 and Pliilem v. 21 , and it is not certain that 
St. Paul meant to imply anything like utter 
apostasy. W. Mum. 

DEMON, DEVIL, Gr. 5a[fiu)v t or ticufxbvLov (more 
» 0 . T 

frequently), Hob. V, Syr. Aram, k rtf (ef. 

Assyr. $hlu). The supposed lleb. root is [iWj 4 to 

be mighty,’ hence ‘ to rule,’ Arab. jL: (cf. inf ‘to 
treat violently, to destroy ’). Demoniac, 5a i/xopi- 
ttnwos. For ‘devil’ (properly Sm/^oXos, see SATAN) | 
ltV rightly substitutes ‘demon’ wherever the 
Greek text has 6aifi6viov. 

Both physical and moral evil may bo regarded 
from two standpoints—(1) As existing in man 
physically in the form of bodily disease, or spiritu¬ 
ally as moral evil; (2) as having a source outside 
man. It is with physical and moral evil in the 
latter aspect that we are now dealing. Among the 
Hebrews, both in pre-exilic and post-exilic times 
down to a comparatively late period of the Christian 
era, both moral and physical evil were attributed 
to personal agencies. This conception of personal 
evil agencies, that affected man’s body and soul, 
exercised a profound and enduring influence over 
the minds of Christ and the apostles, and ployed a 
very considerable part in the writings oi the 
Church Fathers. 

In tracing this conception of evil spirits influenc¬ 
ing man to its primitive sources, we shall lind that 
it has its springs in early Semitic ideas which 
surrounded the Israelite people in tho dawn of 
their history. Bamlissin has clearly shown how 
the demonology of the Grmco-Boman period of 
Judaism emerged out of the earlier polytheism, 
On this we shall have more to say later on. But 
it should be noted that that polytheism was itself 
the outcome of the principle called by Tylor, in his 
well-known work Primitive Culture, by the name 
‘animism.’ Even early mankind instinctively 
sought for causes, and interpreted the forces a ml 
other manifestations of nature as personal , i.e. as 
emanating from beings analogous to himself (cf. 
Siebeck, Lehrb. d. Beligionsphilosophie, p. 58 If.). 
Thus primitive man dwelt in a cosmic society of 
superhuman agencies, some of which ministered to 
his well-being and others to his injury. At the 
dawn of human consciousness man found himself 
confronted by forces which he was unable to 
control, and which exercised a baleful or destructive 
influence. Hurricane, lightning, sunstroke, plague, 
flood, and earthquake were ascribed to wrathful 
personal agencies, whose malignity man would en¬ 
deavour to avert or appease. 

The nomadic Arabs of the time of Mohammed 
believed in the existence of hostile powers or 


Jinns, who were held to be the inhabitants of 
lonely spots, and Mohammed himself recognized 
their existence just as fully as his heathen con¬ 
temporaries did. Vaiious names were given to 
them, viz. Ghul, 'Ifrit, tin Id, 'Aliik; and we have 
likewise feminine names. The word 'Ifrit, which 
occurs so frequently in the ‘ One thousand and one 
nights,’ is also found in the Korfm (Sur. 27. 39), 
and according to Wellhausen means, like the lleb. 

‘hairy.’ * ‘ The desert is full of these spectral 
shapes. Whoever spends his time there as a 
traveller must steel his heart against them. A 
child of the desert must be on friendly terms with 
the wolf and on terms of intimacy with the ghul.' 
On this subject consult W. li. Smith, US 2 , p. 119 f. 

A. The Demonology of the OT.—The paral¬ 
lels which we lind in OT to the Jinn of ancient aa 
well as modern Arabia may now be noted. Isaiah, 
in an oracle describing the doom of Edom, por¬ 
trays a scene among Edom’s ruined fortresses, 
w hen ‘ one vyy (hairy satyr) shall call out to an¬ 
other, and Lilith (the night hag) shall take up her 
abode ’ (Is 34 u ). This Lilith is a demon of feminine 
sex. The same mythical creature meets us in the 
cuneiform inscriptions (see Schrader, COT ii. p. 311). 
In one of the magical texts cited by Iiommel 
(Setniton, p. 367) occurs the line (iv. llawl. 29, No. 1, 
ltev. 23) - 

‘The lilu, the Mat, the handmaid of Lilu.’ 

The Babylonian lildtu or lilitu is placed in this 
incantation in close connexion with the plague- 
demon Namtar. There can be little doubt that 
this plague-demon was connected in the popular 
imagination with the Semitic - Babylonian word 
lildtu, which means ‘night,’ and so became a 
word of terror, denoting the night-demon, who 
sucked the blood of her sleeping victims. This 
grim feminine personality became a subject for 
later Jewish legends (see Sayce, llibhert Led. p. 
146), which multiplied these night-demons ( lilin ). 

* Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, iii. (‘ Rosto den Arubischen Hciden- 
thumb'), p. 136 ad Jin. But this view appears to ine somewhat 

doubtful, and tho connexion of with j ** own 

* dust,' seems more probable. When wo bear in mind the close 
connexion between tho Jinn and the serpent according to 
Arabic belief (set* Noldcke, Zeitschr. fur Volkerpsy dialog u* u. 
Sjirachvdfisnischaft, vol. i. 18fi0, p. 412 IT.; and Baudissin, Stud, 
zur Jieligiongesch. i. 27011.), wo might connect with this 

the curso pronounced on the serpent in On 3 14 ‘ Dust thou shalt 
eat’ . . . Wincklor, it is true, regards this as simply an expres¬ 
sion of dishonour or disgrace, ana compares tho phrase txkalu 
ipra in ono of the Tel el-Amarna letters (Altorient. Forseh. 
iii. 27l). But a hint which we obtain from Doughty’s Arabia 
Denerta (i. p. 130) places us on tho right track both for the 
explanation of the word 'J/rlt and of Gn 3 14 ‘Malignity of the 
sod is ascribed to jdn, ground demons, ahl cl-ard , or earth-folk.' 
Malignant demons are believed to inhabit tho seven stageB of 
the under world ( ib . p. 269). I should therefore prefer to cite, 
as an Assyrian illustration of Gn 3 14 , the 8th lino in the Descent 
of IStar to Hades, aSar ipru madu bubussunu akaliunu flfu, *a 
llaee where much dust is their sustenance, mire their food.' Mr. 
luohanan Gray of Mansfield College, Oxford, in a letter which 
ho kindly Bent to me on this subject, says, ‘ I have lpoked through 

the article in tho Ludn el'Arab on^ir., and can find nothing 

that necensitales giving to ’lfreet the sense " hairy." I daresay 
you have noticed that some of the derivatives of the root 

(in plu.) denote the feathers of the nock, 
or tho mono, or tho front hairs of ft horse. In the lino 

cited by Wellh. from llxulh. 22710 ^kz (plu. of ±5jSLZ) is 

used of the hair of women. The feminine of is 

whence, according to Arabic lexicographers, (Ifrtt ), 

through quiescence of the yd, and subsequent change of the 

& into CU. This is all the connexion with hair which I have 
yet been able to find, and thus there seems less in favour of 
connecting ’ lfreet with hairiness, than of your attractive 
alternative view of connecting it with dust.' In the new ed. 
(1897) of Wellhauson’s Rente, see pp. 161 ff., and footnote 1. 

p. 162. 
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See Weber, Syst. der altsynagog. Pains tin. Thcol. p. 
246; Eiscnmonger, Entaecktes Judenth. ii. p. 413 if. 

Even conservative critics like Dillmann and Koriig 
assign Is 34 (together with 35) to a period not 
earlier than the end of the exile; Clieyno, indeed, 
would regard it as post-exilic (Ini rod. to Isaiah, 
p. 20511.). In the case of this chapter, as well as 
13 2 -14 2a , it is impossible to deny tne existence of 
clear traces of direct Babylonian influence. But 
the date of authorship of these passages docs not 
determine the question when the belief in demonic 
personalities embodied in animal shapes first be¬ 
came prevalent in Israel. From the mention of 
jackals, ostriches, wild cats, and hy;cnas in con¬ 
nexion with the □TiV ‘ satyrs,’ both in 34 13ir * and 
its parallel 13 21,r *, we arc led to infer that demons 
were held to reside more or less in all these animal 
denizens of the ruined solitude. From Lv 17 7 we also 
learn that in post-ex. times sacrifices were offered 
to D'TiV— a practice which is expressly forbidden. 
On the other hand, the curious rite respecting 
'Azflzel (^?Kjy), detailed in Lv 16 8£r *, formed an in¬ 
tegral part of the ceremonies on the great Day of 
Atonement, and clearly shows how firmly embedded 
in popular imagination was this belief in evil 
powers of the solitude. 'Azftzel is here an evil 
spirit, and stands opposed to J". * See Azazel. 

The belief that certain animals were endowed 
with demonic powers, somewhat like the Arabic 
Jinn, must have existed in comparatively early 
pre-ex. times, since On 3 1 ' 19 , containing the tempta¬ 
tion of Eve by the serpent, belongs to the earlier 
stratum of J. We might compare with this Nu 
22 2 -’ H4 , coming from the same documentary source. 
But in the narrative of the temptation of Eve by 
the serpent there is no hint that an evil spirit 
resided in the serpent. The serpent is identified 
with it, and w r e have no suggestion that a demon 
was able to detach itself from the animal and pass 
into something else. This was a later develop¬ 
ment. The animal was itself the demonic power, 
and the latter is not abstracted or treated as a 
separable personality. 

The Jewish exile, covering the larger part of the 
6th cent. B.C. and the close of the 7th, wrought a 
great change. It is probably to this period that 
we owe the Ileb. word itf\ This word, occurring 
in the plural form enp in Dt 32 17 , like the Aram. 
KVp, is probably a loan-word, taken from the 
Assyro - Babylonian {Sidu). The word Stdu in 
Assyr. means good or evil genius, represented in 
the monuments in the form of a colossal bull. The 
word occurs only twice in OT (Dt 32 17 and Pa 106 37 ). 
The Song of Moses (Dt 32) in its present form can 
hardly be earlier than the timo of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (lvuenen). Indeed, its retrospective and 
didactic character, as well as the references to 
Israel’s past sins of idolatry, would point quite as 
w T ell to the 6th cent, as to the 7th for the date of 
its composition. In other words, it may be held, 
with considerable probability, to reflect the feel¬ 
ings of pious Jew's in the exile period. 

Now r , magic played a very considerable part in 
Babylonian religion. Magic rests on the basis of 
a belief in evil and destructive spirits, to wdiose 
baleful influences man is daily exposed, and which 
can be counteracted by certain incantations, 
wdiereby the countervailing name and power of the 
higher beneficent ^ods are invoked. As Sayce has 
clearly shown {Ilibbcrt Led. p. 317), magic was 
closely bound up with medicine, since ‘ all sickness 
was ascribed to demoniacal possession ; the demon 
had been eaten with the food and drunk w ith the 

* See Schultz, AUtest. Theologie*{ 1888), p. 308; and also Cheyne 
fn ZATW, 1895, Ilcft i. p. 135ff. The curious rite of sending 
forth the goat for ’AzAzel into the wilderness (Lv 1C 21 - 22) should 
be compared with the despatch of the bird into the field in the 
ceremony respecting leprosy (14 D3 ). 


water, or breathed in with the air, and until he 
could he expelled there w as no chance of recovery * 
(p. 310). Specimens of these magical texts may 
be seen in the translations given in Appendix 3 of 
Sayce’s Hilbert Lectures. We subjoin the follow ¬ 
ing specimen :— 

‘ The plague ( namtar ), the fever which will carry the people 
away, 

The sickness, tho consumption which will troublo mankind, 

Harmful to the flesh, injurious 1<> the body, 

Tho evil incubus, the c\il alu, the evil maskum , 

The evil man, the evil eye, the evil mouth, the evil tongue . . . 

Against my body never may they ironic, 

My eye never may they injure . . . 

Into my house never may they enter, 

O spirit of heaven conjure, O spirit of earth conjuro.'* 

A comparison of this vast system of belief in 
evil spirits and in incantations, which prevailed in 
Babylonia, with the later Jewish traditions of 
demonology, at onco reveals the close connexion 
between the tw r o. During the exile these Baby¬ 
lonian traditions effected an entrance into the 
Jewish world of ideas, and there became per¬ 
manently domiciled. 

But while *ij? is obviously borrowed from the 
Bab. Stdu, its signification w r as by no means the 
same. For Dnip is used in the sense of deities of 
the heathen, onriN cvAx. Mow, the attitude of 
ancient Israel towards foreign deities varied con¬ 
siderably in different periods of the nation’s history. 
The continued declension of the people towards 
idolatry in the pre-exilic times clearly show^s that, in 
the popular mind, belief in the power as well as 
existence of foreign deities w’as firmly rooted. 
Many OT passages clearly indicate this, Jg 6 31 9 24 , 
Nu 21™ (cf. Jer 48 4fi 49 1 ), 1 S 26™, ltu l 16 2 12 (see 
Baudissin, Stud, zur Semit. Religionsgcsch. IIeft i.). 
In other wmrds, the religion of Israel in early 
times was henotheism rather than monotheism. 
In fact, monotheism came very slowly to displace 
the ‘monarchic polytheistic’ belief of primitive 
Israel. It is true that, from the 8th cent. B.c. 
downwards, the ‘ other gods’ are called ‘no gods,* 
‘emptiness,* ‘wind,’ ‘vanity* (or ‘breath’), 
* corpses,’ and ‘dead’; but these are terms which 
are rather selected to express the utter powerless¬ 
ness and insufliciency of foreign deities in com- 
uirison with the supreme might of J", the true 
iving God of Israel, than to assert their absolute 
non-existence. + 

Accordingly, in the two passages Dt 32 17 and 
Pa 106 37 , the w ord ongr ‘ demons ’ is used to describe 
the subordinate position, as compared with J", of 
tlie Moabite deities, to whom the Hebrews sacri¬ 
ficed in the time of Moses. Baudissin rightly 
observes in reference to Dt 32 12 ‘when in the Song 
of Moses it is said that J" alone has led Israel, 
and no strange god (ipi ^8) was with Him, we 
must merely understand that the active influence 
of strange gods over Israel is excluded, but 
that their existence was rather recognized than 
denied.* 

Tho use of on# in these two passages may, in 
fact, be regarded as the lirst step taken by Israel 
in the direction of demonology, under Babylonian 

* See Tiele, Babylon-Assyr. Gesch. p. 548ff. ; Homrncl, Gesch. 
Babyl. Assyr. p. 388ff. The subject was first comprehensively 
dealt with in Lenormant’s Chahhvan Magic, about twenty yean t 
ago. The latent work ia L. W. King’s Hub. Magic and Sorcery , 
Cuneiform Texts from the Kouyunjik Collections in B.M. 

f Baudissin ( ib . j». 72) in our opinion errs in holding that, in 
all passages which describe the victorious conflict in which J" 
engages with the gods of the heathen, we have merely poetic 
personification of the latter, e.g . Is 191, j er 4G25 The language 
of Ex l&n ‘Who is like unto thee, O J", among the gods’ 
c.f. Ps 77 14fr - 1053 9fi 4 , in which comparison is made ho* 
tween God and the deities of other nations), clearly indicates 
that some kind of existence and power, however slight, is 
assigned to tho latter. That tho terms O’^N, ‘Y’vb ^ 
a'nStf, etc., cannot he pressed into signifying the absolute 
denial of existence, is recognized by Baudissin himself (v6. 
p. 101 ad fin.). 
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influence, the deities of foreign nations being 
relegated to this subordinate rank, and desig¬ 
nated by this term. Elsewhere in OT and in the 
literature of a later period, we lind the deities of 
the heathen identified with the host of stars. Of 
this we have an example in the apocalyptic section 
in Isaiah (‘24-26), which is placed by many critics, 
with good reason, in the Greek period, not much 
earlier than the Maccalwan boolc of Daniel. In 
Is 24‘“ :1 wo read ‘And it shall come to pass in that 
day, that J" will visit the host of the height in the 
height, and the kings of the earth upon the earth, 
and they shall be carried away captive to the pit, 
and shut up in the prison, and the moon shall 
grow pale,’ etc. This is a fresh development of 
the old pre-exilic Ileb. conception of the heavenly 
host of attendant personal powers or angels, repre¬ 
sented as stars. This belief is reflected in Micaiah’s 
vision (1 K 22 lw ), Deborah’s song (Jg 5 4 * 20 ), and 
embodied in the name nit^ m.v, which freauently 
recurs in prophetic literature (Am 5~ 7 , Is l y G* etc.),* 
and thence passed into post-exilic psalm liturgy 
(Ps 103 21 148 2 ). In the apocalyptic passage Is 24-*, 
the host of the height are the heathen deities 
identified with fallen angels. Here, again, the 
roots of the conception of fallen national deities 
may be found in the influences of the exile (cf. 
Is 46 1 ). It is impossible to mistake the significance 
of the passage Is 14 l2,r - — 

4 Oh 1 how art thou fallen from heaven Lucifer son of 

the dawn 1 

How art thou hewn down to earth who didst lay peoples low 1 
And thou saidBt in thy heart: To the heavens will 1 mount up, 
Above the stars of God will 1 set my throne on high’ . . . 

B. The Demonology of later Judaism.— 
During the Greek period tho conception of the 
gods of the heathen as demons became firmly estab¬ 
lished, and its development was no doubt largely 
helped by a growing tendency to assume an inter¬ 
mediate return of fiaifiovcs (later 5cu/x6via). Its 
beginnings may be traced even in llesiod, who 
made a distinction between OeoL and 5a 1/jlovcs — the 
latter being good, and the survivors of the happy 
golden race whom the Olympic gods lirst made. 
But in the 5th cent. u.c. Empedocles widened the 
gap between gods and demons. The gods were 
powerful aud good, without appetite or passion; 
the demons, on the other hand, held a middle 
position between men and gods, and were the 
ministers from the latter to the former. These 
dal/xovts lived long, but were not immortal like the 
gods. They had passions like men, and there 
existed varying grades among them, some being 
beneficent and others malignant. It was the 
demons who communicated dreams and oracles to 
men, and inspired them towards good aud evil 
(Grote, Hist. of Greece , i. pp. 66, 409 ft'.). Stoic 
theology subsequently adopted into its system this 
conception of an intermediate realm of 5aip.6via, 
in oraer that polytheism, as a moral power, might 
be rehabilitated. This finds full expression in 
the 2nd cent. A.n. in such writers ns Plutarch, 
Apuleius, and Maximus of Tyre. The demons 
stand between men and gods, and all the elements 
of mythology that were derogatory to the char¬ 
acter of the national deities were referred to tho 
demons. 

Greek influence, therefore, stimulated the growth 
of Hebrew angelology and demonology. Inter¬ 
mediate personal agencies became interpolated 
between the absolute transcendent God and the 

{ dienomenal world. As God in llis transcendence 
jecame removed from participation in the material 

* I disagree, however, with Smond in his conclusion that this 
name was a speciality of prophetic literature, borrowed, as 
Wellhausen suggests, from Amos (Lehrbuch d. A Ittest. Religions- 
gesek. p. 185 n.). The origin of the phrase was undoubtedly 
much wore primitive. 


world, these mediating personalities became a quasi¬ 
intellectual necessity. Accordingly, the LXX 
renders in Ps 95 [lleb. 96] 6 by b(up.6via y and so 
also dhi? in T)t 32 17 , Ps 105 [lfeb. 106] 87 , i? in Is 
65 u , aud D”x in Is 34 14 . Similarly, in the Bk. of 
Baruch heathen deities are called baifxbpia or evil 
spirits. The Ethiopic Bk. of Enoch designates the 
gods Aganent , ‘demons,’ while in the proem to the 
Sibylline books the gods of the heathen are called 
balfxoves ol iv adg. It should be noted, moreover, 
that both in tho Sibylline books and in tho Bk. 
of Enoch the deities are regarded as evil spirits. 
Philo, on the other hand, who came more directly 
and completely under Greek influence, occupied an 
exceptional position. He treats the gods of tho 
heathen as good heavenly powers, identified with 
stars, in opposition to tho prevalent Jewish-Alex¬ 
andrine conception.* We notice again in To 6 16,r - 
the evil spirit Asmodieus is called simply datybyiov, 
and in IP- 17 irov^pbv 5ai p.6viov. Similarly, in Josephus 
baa^bvLov is used of the ghostly evil spirit. 

The subject of Jewish demonology is too vast to 
compress into the compass of this article. We 
shall therefore cite a few only among the salient 
features which may be gathered from Weber’s 
System der altsynagog . Palast. Thcol. § 54. 

Tho ordinary word for ‘devil’ in later Heb. is 

iff. Similarly, in the Pcshittfi ]>]_» is the render¬ 
ing of the 5ai/il>vtov of NT.f Another term em¬ 
ployed by the Jews was ppqi?, meaning 4 destructive ’ 
or ‘injurious ones’ (cf. Pael p'.G ‘injure’). Thus 
the Targ. renders D'lp in Ps 106 37 by K’p't?. In 
fact, the Tryaj/xara dsdOapra (xoPTjpd) of NT is merely 
a rendering of jv'3 pnn or hkd q tm ; and just as 
pnn is sometimes used by itself to express this, so 
also in NT with ttc ec yara. 

According to Jewish conceptions, Satan stands 
at the head of the demons. Prom Bcrachuth 51 a 
we learn that they form societies or bands which 
lie in wait for men. The sick, women in men¬ 
struation, bridegrooms and brides, those in sorrow, 
and even disciples (o’£pn ’TP L, rt), are liable to their 
assaults. According to Pesachitn 112 It the nightly 
wanderer is specially open to danger, for the night 
season until cock-crow is the time when demons 
walk abroad. They surround the house, and 
injure those who fall into their hands. More 
particularly, they destroy children who during the 
night pass outside the house. As soon as the 
cock crows this power ceases, and the demons 
return to their place of abode. Also there are 
special animals which, according to Jewish belief, 
are united with demons, viz. serpents, asses, bulls, 
mosquitos, etc. We are here again reminded of 
the Jinn of the desert in primitive as well as 
modern Arabian belief. J ‘ Don’t remain standing,’ 
is the warning of Pesachim 112 b, ‘when the hull 
comes from the meadow, for Satan dances between 
)iis horns.’ God alone has power to quell the 
demons. IJis protection is always bestowed on 
the congregation when the priest recites the 
of Nu 6‘ 4 , an expression which, according to Sifre 
12a, bears special reference to evil thoughts and 
demons. The protection is afforded by means of 
the guardian angels whom God assigns to His pious 
followers. Bcrachoth 40a gives the advice that 
covenant salt (Lv 2 13 , Nu 18 iy ) should be eaten and 
drunk at every meal as a protection against 
demons. Certain formulae or passages from Holy 

* Philo also identifies tho heroes and demons of Greek specu¬ 
lation with the angels of Moses. His tendency was to rationalize 
injth, *In souls and demons and angels we have, it is true, 
different names, hut, in conceiving the thing represented by 
them all to be one and tho same, you will set asido a heavy 
burden, viz. superstition 4 (Conybcare in JQll , Oct. 1890, p. 79). 

f This is the Syr. equivalent of beJ/uAi* in Lk 8'^, and 
(Mt 1718 etc.), and Vyp (Lv 17?, Is 1821 84H). 

t Cf. Mk 118 fMret, rwv tirtp't* tv. 
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Writ were considered specially potent against 
demons. Berach. 51a recommends the passage from 
Zee 3 2 ‘The Lord rebuke thee, Satan/ as specially 
effective against the Angel of Death. A boda Zara 
126, Pesacfiim 1126, warn the reader against drink¬ 
ing water in the night, for he runs the risk of death, 
or of the demon Shabriri, who can make men 
blind. The remedy is to strike the water-jug with 
the lid, and say to oneself, ‘Thou N., son of N., 
thy mother hath warned thee, and said, Guard 
thyself from the Shabriri, beriri riri , iri, rif the 
pronunciation of the name with a syllable short each 
time being a potent spell to drive the demon away. 

We shall now cite an interesting illustrative 
passage from Josephus (Ant. vm. ii. 5), which is 
significant because it shows how profoundly the 
belief in demonology affected even the most culti¬ 
vated and cosmopolitan of Jews. In his account 
of Solomon’s wisdom * we are informed that ‘God 
enabled him to learn that skill which expels 
demons/ and that Solomon composed such in¬ 
cantations as alleviate distempers. ‘ And he left 
behind him the mode of using exorcism by which 
they drive away demons so that they never return. 
And this method is prevalent unto this day, for I 
have seen a certain man of my own country, whose 
name was Eleazar, releasing people that were de¬ 
moniacal in the presence of Vespasian. . . . The 
manner of the cure was as follows: —He put a ring 
that had a root, of one of those sorts mentioned 
by Solomon, to the nostrils of the demoniac, after 
which he drew the demon out through his nostrils ; 
and when the man fell down at once, lie adjured 
him (the demon) to return unto him no more, 
making still mention of Solomon, and reciting the 
incantations which he composed.* Another passage 
shows that Josephus considered demons to be the 
spirits of departed wicked men (BJ VII. vi. 3). 

Passing for a few moments to the Jewish 
apocryphal literature of the age ■preceding the 
birth of Jesus, we observe that according to the 
Book of Enoch the demons are lost angels. They 
assail men’s bodies, cause convulsions, and in other 
ways vex and oppress mankind (ch. 15); and this 
war of the demons on men will continue until the 
day of consummation—the great judgment (16), 
when they will receive dire chastisement. + In 19 1 
we learn that evil spirits in various shapes shall 
corrupt men, and lead them astray to sacrifice to 
demons as if to gods until the great judgment day. 
In 53® we read of the iron chains prepared for the 
angelic hosts who are hurled down into the abyss 
of condemnation (cf. 2P2 4 , Kev 20 2 * 3 ). 

In the Testame?its of the Twelve Patriarchs (test. 
Keuben) we are informed that there are seven evil 
spirits sent out from Beliar against mankind, viz. 
those of life, seeing, hearing, smell, talking, taste, 
and the procreative impulsesi Another group of 
seven is mentioned, viz. of fornication, gluttony, 
combativeness, flattery, pride, falsehood, injustice. 

C. The Demonology of the New Testament. 
—This is in all its broad characteristics the demon¬ 
ology of the contemporary Judaism stripped of its 
cruder and exaggerated features. Evil demons or 
unclean demons, daipbvia (o’i^), irve^/xara dudOapra or 
rovvjpd (jV'3 pnn), hover about the world, and these 
are under subjection to Satan (dpxw tQv SaipovLwv), 

* Respecting Solomon os a nucleus of later legend, Bee Stade, 
Gesch. p. 309 ff., and the Arabic story of Iiilkls (given in the 
Ohrestomathy of Socin’s Arabia Grammar). 

t Conybeare, in quoting this, appositely cites the cry of tho 
demons to Jesus, ‘Art thou come hither to torment us before 
our timet’ I desire here to express my obligations to this 
writer, whose interesting articles on the ‘Demonology of the 
New Testament* (.JQll , July and October 1890) contain much 
valuable information. They are occasionally marked, however, 
by a certain tendency to accentuate unduly some of the details 
of the NT narrative. Note, for example, his rendering of 
iwUtrt as 'fell bodily’ in Ac 10 44 , whereas it has no more 
physical significance than in Eurlp. Androm . 1042, <ro) /-ten* 

*0r$port( iwurtfev Xvirott. 
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Mt 9“ 12 24 , Mk 3 aa , Lk ll 10 . The demon was said 
to enter (tiatpxtaOai) into a man somewhat as 
though it were a physical entity, and similarly was 
said to pass out (t^tpx^daL ), or was forcibly expelled 
by some superior power who had authority to cast 
out (4K(3d\\€iv) demons. The demons may pass into 
other animals, e.cj. into the Gadarene swine. A 
man possessed with a devil was said to have or 
hold a demon (tx ei baip.6viov), or to bo a demoniac 
(5ai/xovi£6fAa>os f cf. the Arabic mcjniin , said of a 
man possessed by a Jinn , Doughty, i. p. 259). 
Mt (4^ 17 10 ) also employs the verb aeXyvidfccrOai, ‘ to 
be a lunatic/ as though it expressed something 
distinct from 5a ipovi^eadai (4 24 ). In Mk l- 3 5 s the 
phrase used is (dvOpcoirot) tv irvevpLaTt dKaOdpry, where 
the preposition tv means ‘ in the power or under the 
influence of*; cf. Winer, § xlviii. (Eng. ed. p. 483a). 
Luke also uses ivoxfticrOai of demon possession (6 18 ). 

The manifestations of demoniac possession are 
very varied in NT. In the case of the Gadarene 
ho is compelled to dwell among the tombs, which 
are associated with solitude and uncleanness. As 
water is connected with purity and cleansing, 
the demons have a preference for waterless spots. 
Demons are, however, chiefly associated with 
abnormal forms of human life, especially disease. 
Dumbness (Lk 9 3tf , Mk 9 17 ), deafness and dumbness 
(Mk 9 20 ), blindness and deafness combined (Mt 12 22 ), 
and epilepsy (Mk l 26 9 20 , Lk 9^), are the mani 
festations of demoniac influence. Of all the 
synoptic evangelists, LuJcc is the most power¬ 
fully impressed with this conception. Even high 
fever is attributed to demoniac agency, as we can 
clearly infer from the fact that, in the case of 
Peter’s mother-in-law, Jesus stood over her and 
rebuked the fever which possessed her (Lk 4 88 - 89 , 
cf. 13 1(J ). It is to be noted, however, that in this 
Gospel a saying of our Lord is reported which 
expressly distinguishes between ordinary cures and 
expulsion of demons, iicftdXXu) 5aifi6via Kal Idacis 
diroreXu) (Lk 13 82 ). The demons, moreover, were 
able to speak , and exercised mastery over the vocal 
organs of the human subject. Thus in one case, 
as the demon came forth, it cried with a loud voice 
(Mk l' M ). It was possible for many demons to possess 
a human being at the same time. Seven demons were 
cast ou t f r om M ar y M agd al en e by J es u s (L k 8 2 ), wh ile 
tho Gadarene demoniac was possessed by a legion. 

As regards the method of procedure adopted by 
Jesus, we observe the stress which is laid upon llis 
own personality. The power which Ho wielded in 
His person is placed in direct opposition to the 
kingdom of moral and physical anarchy. Faith 
was necessary in order that the exorcist should 
accomplish his task (Mt 17 19,20 ), and this was aided 
by prayer (Mk O 29 ). Faith was sometimes required 
on the part of near relatives, as in the case of the 
father of the epileptic patient (Mk 9 23 * 24 ), in order 
that the cure might be effected. In these circum¬ 
stances Jesus relied upon a simple direct command 
addressed to the demon, ‘Thou dumb and deaf 
spirit, I charge thee come out of him’ (Mk 9 20 ), or 
‘ bo muzzled and depart* (Mk l 20 ). ‘He cast out 
spirits with a word, and healed all who were sick.’ 
He Himself declared that He did this by the 
finger or spirit of God (Lk ll 20 , Mt 12 28 ). There 
was no use of magic formulie. Tn the case of the 
woman who had been bound by Satan for eighteen 
years, He merely laid His hand upon her (Lk 13 18 ). 
In Mt 12 27 He appears to place His own expulsions 
of demons on a footing of equality with those 
worked by Jewish exorcists; but here it is im¬ 
possible to deny that there is irony latent in the 
question, ‘By whom do your sons cast them out?* 
It is asked by way of argument rather than direot 
statement, and is intended to apply to the special 
belief and standpoint held by His Jewish opponents. 

This power of delivering men from unclean 
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spirits Jesus beuueathcd to His disciples (Mt 10 1 ). 
They effected their cures simply by naming the 
tiame of Jesus (Mk 16 17 , Ac 3 6 ). This belief in the 
powerful efficacy of the name comes from a hoary 
Semitic past (see Sayce’s Hibbert Led. pp. 302-307). 
It should be remembered that name meant to an 
ancient Semite personal power and existence, and 
hence involved to those who invoked the name of 
Jesus belief in the actual presence and might of 
the divine Saviour of mankind. 

Before passing from the subject of the Gospel 
narratives in their relation to demonology, it 
should not be forgotten (1) that we are dealing 
with the reports of chroniclers whose minds were 
necessarily coloured by the ptrcvailing beliefs of the 
age t psychic and cosmic; (2) that the properly 
demoniac element is almost wholly absent from the 
Fourth Gospel. In 8*® 10 20 the language employed 
by the Jews is quoted, while in 6 70 Judas is called 
SidftoKos and not 8cu/x6viov. 

Ft. Paul , however, shared the conceptions of his 
contemporaries respecting devils. Several passages 
may be cited in illustration. In the first place, 
the much disputed passage 1 Co 10 19,20 points, in 
our opinion, to the conclusion adopted by Baudissin, 
and more recently by Evcrling {Die Paulinische 
Anqclologie u. Damonologie , p. 27 ft*.), that St. Paul 
had borrowed from Alexandrian Judaism the belief 
that the offerings to heathen deities were offerings 
to demons (cf. above the demonology of the Bk. 
of Enoch and the Sibylline books). In 1 Co 10 20 
Paul argues, ‘ But 1 say, that the things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not 
to God : and l would not that ye should have 
communion with devils. Ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord and the cup of devils.* lie is pleading 
that it is not permissible to partake of the heathen 
sacrificial offerings. He quotes the two examples 
of the Christian Lord’s Supper and the Jewish 
sacrifice. In both cases there is a real com¬ 
munion between the participator and the object of 
worship. The statement in 8* ‘We know that 
no idol is anything in the world,’ does not involve 
any inconsistency. For St. Paul the gods as such 
are creatures of the imagination ; yet he does not 
hold that nothing at all exists behind the image- 
worship of the heathen, but that demons lurk 
there and the kingdom of Satan, and that partici¬ 
pators in heathen feasts are drawn into the circle 
of their evil influence (so Ilolsten).* Moreover, 
Everling ( ib . p. 33 ft’.) has shown with considerable 
probability that the reference in the obscure 
phrase 1 Oo ll 10 ‘for this cause ought the woman 
to have power over her head on account of the 
angels ’ is to be found in the legend of the inter¬ 
course of the fallen angels with the daughters of 
men. Book of Enoch (ch. 6) and other citations 
from the Book of Jubilees, Apocalypse of Baruch 
56 12 in Charles* ed., and the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs (test. Reuben 5), show the im¬ 
portant place held by this tradition in the litera¬ 
ture that preceded the time of St. Paul. 

It would lie beyond the scope of this article to 
trace the development of demonology in post- 
apostolic Christian writers. The elaborate demon¬ 
ology of Origen is portrayed in Conybeare’s inter¬ 
esting article ( JQR , Oct. 1890), to which the reader 
is referred. The enormous range of this belief in 
all its varieties, and the extent to which it pene¬ 
trated into popular belief and practice from the 
hoary antiquity of Babylonian and Egyptian 
magic down to the time of the Reformation and 
beyond, is a fact of which this modern age of 

* The opposite view is taken by Beyachlag in his Programme, 

* Did the Apostle Paul regard the gods of the heathen as demons?' 
and he is followed by Marcus Dods ( Expositor , March 1895, 
p. 237 ft.). But on the subject of Demonology in the NT, and 
the belief of Jeaus in a personal devil, Beyschlag is an unsafe 
fuide, as I shall attempt to show in my article Satan. 


scientific discovery is but dimly conscious. Readers 
of Doughty’s Araoia Deserta, however, soon become 
aware how fervently the modern Arab of the desert 
believes in the Jd?i (see especially vol. ii. p. 188 tf.). 
Monumental evidence presents a vast array of 
examples. A considerable mass of Aramaic in¬ 
scriptions could be cited, if space permitted, con¬ 
sisting of nothing else than conjurations, charms, 
or spells. See, for example, the transcription and 
translation by Jos. Wohlstein, in Zeitschr . fur 
Assyriologie , April 1894, of Aramaic inscriptions 
on clay vessels preserved in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, No. 2416 (consisting of nearly 100 lines); 
also in Dec. 1893, No. 2422 (of 44 lines). See also 
the interesting Greek form in Deissmann, Bibel- 
studien, p. 2611’., and cf. art. Exorcism. Respect¬ 
ing modern examples of demoniacal possession and 
exorcism it is difficult to speak with certainty, 
though some examples appear well authenticated. 
One of the most striking is to be found in the 
account given by the missionary Waldrneier of his 
ten years’ labour in Abyssinia, Autobiography of 
Thomas Waldrneier , pp. 64-60. Though the shadows 
of such beliefs have Been slowly passing away from 
Western Europe, the gloom still invests a large 
portion of the world, and fills the hearts of many 
millions of our fellow-men with anguish and terror. 
Like our first parents, we behold 

* all the eastern side 

With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms.' 

Owen C. Whiteiiouse. 

DEMOPHON (Ar)/uo<p6r t 2 Mac 12 2 ), a Syrian com¬ 
mandant in Palestine under Antiochus Eupator. 
According to the author of 2 Mac, after terms of 
peace had been agreed upon for the first time 
between Judas Maccabieus and Lysias (see Absa¬ 
lom in Apocu.), some of the provincial com¬ 
mandants, and Demophon among them, continued 
to act in a hostile manner towards the Jews. 

H. A. White. 

DEN (:n r ^ the lurking-place of wild beasts, Job 
37 8 ; <t$d a cave where robbers hide, Jer 7 11 ; n"jrip 
in Jg 6 2 is perhaps [but see Moore, ad loc.] a deep 
valley or water-course. In NT <nnlj\a.ioi ').—The 
lions^ den into which Daniel was cast (I)n 6 7 etc.) 
was doubtless that in which the king’s lions were 
kept, in accordance with a custom known to prevail 
at Oriental courts. Layard {Nin. and Bab.) shows 
that these beasts were used for purposes of sport 
by the kings of Assyria. A royal lion hunt is 
depicted in a bas-relief of the palace of Assur- 
na^ir-pal (B.c. 8S5-860) discovered at Nimroud, 
now in the British Museum. A seal of Darius has 
also been found, on which the king is represented 
in the act of shooting an arrow at a lion rampant. 

G. Walker. 

DENARIUS.— See Money. 

DENOUNCE.— In AY Dt 30 18 only, ‘ I d. unto 
you this day, that ye shall surely perish’ (vnjn, tr d 
‘ I profess ’ 26 3 ). 1'his is the ong. meaning of the 
word (fr. Lat. denuntiare } ‘to give official inti¬ 
mation’). So Peacock (1449), ‘The Euangelio of 
God . . . which to alle men ouglite be denouncid ’; 
and 2 Th 3 10 Wyc. (1380) ‘we denounceden this 
thing to you, that if ony man wole not worche: 
nether ete he’ (after Vulg. hoc denunciabamus 
wbis). J. Hastings. 

DENY. —In the sense of ‘refuse,’ deny (Lat. 
de-negare, ‘say no,’ ‘refuse’) is not yet obsolete. 
Examples in AY are l.K 2 1C ‘I ask one petition of 
thee, deny me not ’ ('jp’np ‘ turn not away 

my face’; in v. 20 the same phrase is twice tr* in 
AV ‘say not nay,’ RY ‘deny not*; cf. Lk 12 27 ); 1 K 
20 7 , Pr 30 7 ‘ Two things have I required (RV 
‘asked’) of theo ; deny me them not before I die* 
(both yjp). But we cannot now say ‘deny to do’ 
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a thing, as Wis 12 27 ‘the true God, whom before 
they denied to know’ (>>/ wovvro etdtvai, Vulg. ncgabnnt 
sc nosse, RV ‘refused to know,’ RVm ‘ denied that 
they knew ’) ; so 1C 10 ‘ Hie ungodly that denied to 
know tliee’; and 1 Mae 5 lloa,1Jn « «TTe destroyeth 
Ejihron for denying him to pass through it.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Winter's Tale , v. ii. 128 : ‘ You denied to 
fight with me this other day, because I was no 

f entleman born ’ ; and Knox, Historic , 88, ‘ the 
•ord Gray . . . plainely denyed to charge again.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DEPART. —The earliest meaning of ‘ depart ’ is 
‘divide into parts ’ (dis -part ire) , as Maundcville, xi. 
43: ‘The yerde of Moyses, with the whilk he de- 
partid the Reed See.’ Then to ‘ distribute,’ as Jn 
19 24 Gen. ‘ They departed my rayment among 
them.’ Next came ‘separate,’ which occurs once 
(intrans.) in AV, Ac 15 39 ‘they departed asunder 
one from the other’ (aTroyuyjRo/xcu, RV ‘parted 
asunder’). This is the meaning (but trails.) of 
‘depart’ in the l’r. 13k., ‘till death us depart,’ 
which was retained from 1549 till 1GG2, when 
‘depart’ was changed into ‘do part.’ Cf. Ru l 17 
Cov. ‘ death onely slial departe us.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DEPUTY, the rendering once (1 K 22‘ 17 ) of ayj, 
elsewhere in OT of nna. The latter was a gover¬ 
nor subordinate to the satrap (which see), and is 
mentioned under both the Assyr. and the Chald. 
governments (2 lv 18 24 , Ezk 23 H * w ), although the 
ollice seems to have been better defined under the 
Persian rule (Est 8 9 9 3 , cf. Bchist. Inscr . col. iii. 
par. 3, § 4; liar. 9, § 2). The deputies who were 
set over the lesser districts and cities within the 
satrap’s province occupied a position of con¬ 
siderable dignity and authority (Rawlinson, Anc. 
Mon. iv. 416; cf. Xen. Hell. iii. 1. § 10-12; iv. 1. 
§1). 

In NT ‘deputy’ is AV tr. in Ac 13 7 18 12 19 s8 of 
bvdviraTos, which is more accurately rendered in 
RV ‘proconsul’ (which see). 0. Walker. 

DERBE (Alpfir), ethnic Acpfiaios, Ac 20 4 , but 
Aepfii'jTTjs in Sirabo, p. 5G9, and Cicero, ad Fa/m. 
xiii. 73) was a city of Lyeaonia, on the main road 
from Iconium (or Lystra), S. K. to Laranda. Of its 
early history nothing is recorded. It was in the 
part of Lyeaonia that was added to Cappadocia as 
an ‘eleventh Sir at eg ia ’ by the Romans (prob. in 
R.C. G5); but, under the weak rule of the Cappadocian 
kings, it was seized by a native ruler, Antipater 
(called ‘the robher’ by Strabo, p. 569, which merely 
shows that he opposed the Rom. policy ; lie was a 
friend of Cicero, ad Fam. xiii. 73). Amyntas, king 
of Galatia, conquered Derbe and Laranda, and at 
his death in R.C. 25 they passed with his kingdom 
to the Romans, were incorporated in the province 
Galatia, and supplied soldiers to the Rom. legions 
[OIL iii. 2709, 2818). In A.D. 37 or 41 Laranda 
was probably transferred to the kingdom of 
Antiochus, and the coins of king Antiochus 
mentioning the Lycaones must have been struck 
there ; hence from 41 to 72 Derbe became the fron¬ 
tier city of the Rom. province, and was honoured 
with tbe title Claudio-Derbe. Soon after, it 
was visited by St. Paul (Ac 14“), who, having here 
reached the extremity of Rom. territory, now 
turned back and retraced his former steps to 
Lystra, Iconium, Antioch, and Perga. Nothing 
is said in Ac about any sufferings of St. Paul at 
D., nor is it mentioned among the places (like 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra) where he had 
suffered (2 Ti 3 11 ). On his second journey, coining 
from Cilicia (doubtless through the ‘Cilician 
Gates’), St. Paul passed through 1). to Lystra, etc., 
and on his third journey he took the same route 
(acc. to those who maintain the ‘S. Galatian' 
view, though most scholars consider that on this 


occasion ho went northward from the ‘Gates’ 
through Cappadocia towards N. Galatia). Gains 
of I). was one of the delegation which accom¬ 
panied St. Paul to Jerusalem in charge of the 
contributions of the Pauline Churches for the 
benefit of the poor in Jerus. (Ac 2(b). According 
to the text of Codex Bezre, Gains is styled Aovfipios; 
this is the ethnic derived from Don bra, doubtless 
a local pronunciation of the name (which may be 
compared with Seiblia or Si I hi on or Soublaion). A 
third form, AIXfteia, is mentioned by Stephan us 
Byzant. as meaning ‘juniper’ in the Lvcaonian 
tongue (cf. .Ac 14 11 ). Very little is recorded of l). 
in NT ; it is rarely mentioned in general history ; 
and in Christian history it hardly reappears until 
A.D. 381, when its bishop, Daphnus, was present at 
the Council of Constantinople. 

Tho site of D., after many diverse conjectures, 
was placed by Prof. Sterrett at Zosta or Losta; 
though the evidence is still not perfect, yet general 
considerations point conclusively to this neighbour¬ 
hood, and especially to a large mound called 
Gudelissin, evidently in great part artificial, from 
which protrude numerous remains of a city, about 
three miles N.W. of Zosta. The buildings that 
remain above ground at Gudelissin are all of the 
Byzantine period ; but the mound has tbe appear¬ 
ance of great antiquity, as one of those sites where 
city has been built over city, until a hill is formed 
(like the ‘mounds of Semiramis’ at Tyana and 
Zela, Strab. pp. 537, 559). The statement of 
Stcphanus Byzant., that Derbe was a fortress 
and harbour {Xifiyu) of Tsauria is erroneous; and 
the proposed change of text {Xlpurn) has no 
authority. 

Litkuaturr about Derbe begins with Sterrett, \Vo{fe Expe¬ 
dition in Asia, Minor, pp. 22 30; LoHta was visited by MM. 
Rodefc and Paris, who, however, wrongly identified it with 
Lystra, Bulletin de Correspond, llelttnique, 1880, pp. 509-512. 
The reasons for the identification of D. with Zosta are stated 
by Ramsay, l/ist. Geoff. of A sir Minor , p. 330 f., and moro 
definitely (after a \isit to the place) in Church in Eotr Emp, 
pp. 54-38; St. Paul the Trav. pp. 110 ff., 173 ft. See Galatia. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

DERISION. —With one exception, all instances 
of the phrase ‘ have in derision ’ represent a simple 
verb: either Id'agh, ‘mock,’ l\s 2 4 59 8 , Kzk 
23 33 ; pny sdhak ‘laugh at,’ Job 30 1 ; heliz t 
‘deride’; or /xvKrrjpisto, 1 Es l 01 (RV ‘mocked’). 
The exception is Wis 5 s ‘ This was he whom we 
had sometimes in derision ’ (fly iaxop-lv vore els 
ylXiora, Vulg. habuimus in derisum). 

J. Hastings. 

DESCRIBE.— In Jos 18 4 - «• 8 w* 3 ‘ to describe ’ is 
to map out, or divide into lots, as Jos 18° ‘ Ye shall 
therefore describe the land into seven parts, and 
bring the description hither to me, that I may 
cast lots for you hero before the Lord our God.’ 
This is Coverdale’s tr., from Vulg. describere (in 
Jos 18 4, 6 * 8 * bi \ in 9 diviscrunt , seribentes). In Jg 8 14 
the same Heb. (nrqi ‘ writo ’) is again tr. ‘ describe ’ 
(Vulg. describere ), but the meaning is ‘ write a list 
of.’ In this passage the LXX gives ypa<f>u, the word 
used in Ro 10 B ‘ Moses deseriboth the righteousness 
which is of the law’ (RV ‘writeth that,* etc.); 
while in 4 s ‘ deseriboth the blessedness ’ tho vh. is 
Xiyw (RV ‘ pronounceth blessing upon ’). 

Besides Jos 18 6 (above), where there is no corresp. 
Heb., description occurs only 1 Es 5 38 with the 
meaning of 1 list ’ : the description of ‘the kindred ’ 
(tt}s yeviKTjs ypatjnjs, i.e. tho genealogy). 

J. Hastings. 

DESCRY. —‘Describe’ and ‘descry’ are both from 
Lat. describere , the former immediately, tho latter 
through the old Er. descrire. And in earlier Eng. 
their meanings were often very close, to ‘ descry ’ 
being to ‘reveal,’even as late as Milton, Comus y 141— 

• And to the tell-tale Sun descry 
Our concealed solemnity.’ 
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But Milton uses the word also in the sense of re¬ 
connoitre, as Par. Lost, vi. 530 — 

* And scouts each coast liufht-anned scour, 

Each quarter, to descry the distant foe.' 

This is the meaning of ‘ descry ’ in A V, where it 
occurs only Jg l 23 4 And the house of Joseph sent 
to descry Bethel * (n'n;i, RV 4 sent to snv out ’). 

J. Hastings. 

DESERT.—See Wilderness. 

DESIRE. — 4 To desire,’ says Trench (Scl . Gloss. 
56), 4 is only to look forward with longing now : 
the word has lost the sense of regret or looking 
back upon the lost but still loved. This it once 
rossessed in common with desidcrium and desiderare y 
rom which more remotely, and d/sirer , from which 
more immediately, we derive it.’ And he quotes as 
an example 2 Cn 21 20 4 and [Jelioram] departed 
without being desired.’ Now this sense of 4 desire’ 
is certainly found, as Berners (1533), 4 Of the death 
of suche an entierly desyred husbande’; Jer. 
Taylor, 4 she shall be pleasant while she lives, and 
desired when she dies.’ But it is not so certain that 
2 Ch 21 20 is an example. The lleb. is lit. 4 he went 
[or walked] without desire ’ (<"non tfVa ; LXX k al 
iiropevOij ovk tv iiraivtp ; Vulg, Avwuhu'itquc non 
rccte , whence Cov. ‘and walked not well and the 
tr. of AY is taken from Gen. Bible, which lias ‘and 
lived without being desired,’ with the gloss 4 lie was 
not regarded, but deposed for his wickedness.’* 

J. Hastings. 

DESOLATE.—An example of the primary mean¬ 
ing ( de-solus , alone) 4 ,left alone,’ 4 solitary,’is Ad. 
Kst 14 s 4 help me, d. woman, which have no helper 
but thee ’ ; and an example of the obsolete constr. 
with 4 of,’ is Bar 2~ 8 4 the whole land shall be d. of 
inhabitants’ (RV 4 d. without ink. ’). So lTi5 5 
Wyc. 4 sche that is a widewe verili, and desolate’; 
and Ru 1® Cov. 4 the woman remavned desolate of 
both hir sonnes and hir huszbande/ For Desolation 
see Abomination of Desolation. 

J. Hastings. 

DESPITE is now only a prep,, though as a 
subst. it is still used m poetry. The subst. 

( =‘contempt’ actively shown, ‘dishonour,* from 
Lat. dcspiccre, to look down on) occurs Ezk 
25° 4 rejoiced in heart with all thy despite against 
the land of Israel ’ RV 4 with all the 

d. of thy soul’); and IJo 10 28 4 hath done despite 
unto the Spirit of grace’ (tvvfiplaas; ‘doith dispit’ 
is Wyclif’s word; Tin., Cov., Cran., Gen. ‘doth 
dishonour’; Khera. 4 hath done conturnelie’). Cf. 
Jer. Taylor, 4 Liberality . . . consists in the de¬ 
spite and neglect of money.’ As a vb. 4 d.’occurs 
in Pref. to AV, ‘The liomanists . . . did no 
lesse then despite the spirit of grace,’ that is, 

4 treated with contempt.’ Despiteful is found Ezk 
25 1 ® 4 a d. heart,’ 36® 4 d. minds’; Sir 31 31 4 give 
him no d. words ’ (\6yov 6veidtarpLov t RV 4 a word of 
reproach ’) ; and Ro l 30 {bfipiaral, RV 4 insolent ’). 
Despitefully, 1 Mac 9 s6 4 used them d.’ {tviira^ov 
aureus); Mt h 44 , Lk 6 M 4 which d. use you’ {tm 
pedfa) ; Ac 14® 4 to use them d.’ (v(Hpl<rcu avroiJs, RV 
4 to entreat them shamefully ’). Despitefulness, 
Wis 2 18 4 Let us examine him with d. and torture ’ 
(tippet, Vulg. contumclia> RV ‘outrage’). Here, 
ana in the passages where ‘despitefully’ occurs, 
the idea is cruelty more than contempt; but the 
meaning of 4 spite,’ 4 spiteful ness,’ is never present 
in these words. In Est l 18 Cov., ‘thus shall there 
aryse despytcfulness and wrath ynoimh,’ d. = con¬ 
tempt, as AV and RV. J. Hastings. 

DESTRUCTION (jV-gt*).—See Abaddon. 

DETERMINATE.—Only Ac 2 33 ‘the d. counsel 

* This is the sense in which the passage is taken by Oa/. Heb. 
Lex. ( $.v . mDn), ' he lived m no one desired.' 


and foreknowledge of God’ [wpiapitvos, fr. opi^oj, to 
mark a boundary, fix, appoint. The closest 
parallel is Lk 22 2a 4 the Son of man indeed goetli, 
as it hath been determined ’ RV, Gr. /carA rb 
u)pi<T/j.tvov). 4 Determinate’ is Tiudalc’s word, whom 
all the VSS follow ; but Wyclif has the form we 
should now employ ‘determyned.’ Chaucer has 
‘determinat’ in the same sense, as Astrolabe , I. 
xxi. 7 : 4 sterres fixes, with hir longitudes and lati¬ 
tudes determinat ’ ; and cf. Sliaks. Twelfth Night t 
II. i. 10 : ‘ My determinate voyage is mere extrava¬ 
gancy.’ Determination, Zenh 3 8 4 my d. is to 
gather the nations’ lit. 4 judgement,’ as 

liVm) ; 2 Es 1O 10 4 if thou shalt acknowledge the 
d. of God to be just’ (terminus f lit. ‘end,’ RV 
4 decree ’ ; cf. Ja 5“ 4 ye have seen the end of the 
Lord,’ tAos). Determine was common about 1611 
in the sense of ‘end,’ 4 terminate’; but in AV only 
the derived meanings are found, fix, decide, resolve, 
[n AV Pref. the obsolete construction with ‘of’ is 
used t 4 For as it is a fault of incredulity, to doubt 
of those things that are evident; so to determine 
of such things as the Spirit of God hath left (even 
in the judgement of the judicious) questionable, can 
be no less than presumption.’ J. Hastings. 

DETESTABLE THINGS.—The tr n in AV and 

RV of D'vW in Jer 16 18 , Ezk 5 11 7 20 ll 18 * 21 37 s3 , the 
reference being either to actual idols or to objects 
connected with idolatry. Elsewhere the word is 
tr d Abomination (see the references above, p. 12, 
—adding Nall 3 6 [AV, RV ‘abominable filth’], Dn 
9 27 ll 31 I2 11 , 2 Ch 15 8 ), which usually represents 
npiy'in (see p. 11); but as in the first five passages 
cited both Heb. words occur together, ‘detestable 
things’ is adopted for D’yiptf for the sako of dis¬ 
tinction. It would have conduced to accuracy and 
clearness, had it been adopted uniformly. The 
cognate verb j'p¥\ to treat as detestable , is rendered 
4 to detest ’ in Dt 7 20 , but unfortunately 4 to have in 
abomination’ in Lv ll 11 - 13 , and ‘to make abomin¬ 
able’ (for 4 make detestable’) in Lv ll 48 20 afi (ill 
these four passages, in connexion with j*i^, the 
technical term for the flesh of prohibited animals. 
See Abomination, No. 3). 

In 2 Mae 5 24 4 that detestable ringleader * 
(Apollonius) stands for rbv p.vadpxyv >* RV 4 lord of 
pollutions,’ with marg. 4 Gr. Mysarch , which may 
also mean ruler of the Mysians.’ The tr u of the 
text is, no doubt, correct (similarly Grimm, Rawl., 
Zockler : Pesh. 4 ruler of all the unclean ’); the 
term is evidently one of disparagement, framed on 
the model of titles such as tOvdpxys, arpaTOTrebdpxTjs, 
etc. S. R. Driver. 

DEUEL (Vxbh 4 knowledge of God,’ 'Vayov^X ).— 
Father of Eliasaph, prince of Gad (Nu l 14 7 43, 47 1 0 20 ) 

= Reuel, Nu 2 14 (perhaps the original name, see 
LXX, i being put for n) P. G. 11. Battersby. 

DEUTERONOMY.—i. The Name of the Book. 
—The name Deuteronomy is taken from the Lat. 

4 Deuteronomium,’ which transliterated the Gr. 
word Aevrepovbpuov. This Gr. word appears in the 
LXX of Dt 17 18 , where the words 4 a copy of this 
law’ (mhn rrfinn n$D) are incorrectly tr d rb Aeurtpo- 
vapiiov tovto, as if the Heb. had been 4 this copy 
of the law’ (run .vjton nj^p). The word also occurs, 
with the same error or tr n , in Jos 9® [Heb. 8 s3 ]. 
Though the word was a mistranslation, it fur¬ 
nished an appropriate title to a book which in 
a large measure ‘reformulated’ previous laws. 
The book is referred to by this name in the 
writings of Philo {Leg. Allegor. iii. § 61, i. 121, 
Quod De'us immutab. § 10, i. 280), although that 
writer also quotes it by the name of 4 The Appen¬ 
dix to the Laws,’ h ’Eiru/o/ds (Quia rer. dives hceres. 

§ 33, i. 495). 
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In Ileb. literature the book was known by a title taken from 
its opening words, ‘These are the words' (an^nn n^K), or, 
■imply, ‘words' (Onyj). In Rabbinic writing it is sometimes 
cited as ‘The book of Threatenings’ (/finpin npp); but in such 
cases the reference is to the latter portion of the book, which 
also appears to have been known to Philo as ‘ The Curses' (m 
’A/*/)• See Leg. Allegor. iii. § 35, i. 109, quoting Dt 27 i7 ; J)e 
Poeterxt. Caini , § 8, i. 230, quoting Dt 28®®. (Ryle’s Philo and 
Holy Scripture, Introd. p. xxiiif.) 

ii. The Contents of the Book.— The book 
purports to contain the last utterances of Moses, 
delivered in the plains of Moab just before his 
death. The historical position is defined by the 
brief Introduction (l 1 ' 5 ) and by the Epilogue (34), 
which narrates the death of Moses. The utter¬ 
ances of Moses comprise three main discourses: 
(1) The first is chiefly historical, reviewing the 
life of Israel in the wilderness, l r ‘-4 43 . (2) The 

second, which has a brief historical preface (4 44 49 ), 
is, at first, hortatory (5-11), but is chiefly taken 
up with the legislation (12-26), i.e. the code of 
laws which constitutes the nucleus of the whole 
work. To this is appended the description of a 
ceremony which was to symbolize the popular 
ratification of the laws in the land of Canaan 
(27), and a rehearsal of warnings and blessings 
that should ensue upon the neglect and observ¬ 
ance of these laws (20). (3) The third address is 

an additional exhortation urging the people to 
keep the covenant with .1", promising restoration 
even after relapse into idolatry, and offering the 
alternatives of obedience or disloyalty to J" (29. 
30). 

These three addresses to the people are followed 
by a collection of more miscellaneous materials, 
such as Moses’ farewell, his deliverance of the 
Deut. law to the priests, his commission to Joshua, 
the Song of Moses, the Blessing of Moses (31-33). 
The whole is concluded by an account of the 
Death of Moses (34). 

Although it is true to say that the legislation 
constitutes the nucleus of the book, the character 
of the writing is very far from being that of a 
legal work. The tone of exhortation which runs 
through the earlier and later addresses, pervades 
also the legislative portion. The laws are not 
systematically and technically stated. They are 
ethically expounded in order to set forth their 
relation to the theocratic principles laid down 
in chs. 5-11. The purpose of the book is thus, 
practically, wholly ‘hortatory,* or, as it has been 
termed, ‘parenetic’; and its ‘parenetic’ aim ac¬ 
counts for the diffuse and somewhat discursive 
treatment which is found in the historical and 
legislative, no less than in the directly liomiletical 
passages. A very cursory perusal enables us to 
see that the writer is neither historian nor jurist, 
but a religious teacher. 

When we investigate Dt in relation to the 
books which immediately precede and follow it 
in the Hex., we cannot fail to be struck by the 
general unity of its composition, and by the dis¬ 
tinctiveness of its character and style. 

In Nu 27 laf# it has already been said, ‘And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Get thee up into this 
mountain of Abarim, and behold the land which 
I have given unto the children of Israel. And 
when thou hast seen it, thou also shalt be gathered 
unto thy people, as Aaron thv brother was 
gathered/ Again, in Nu 27 18 ' 2J we find the 
commission to Joshua thus described, ‘And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Take thee Joshua the 
son of Nun, a man in whom is the spirit, and 
lay thine hand upon him, etc. And Moses did 
as the Lord commanded him; and he took Joshua 
and set him before Kleazar the priest, and before 
all the congregation; and he laid his hands upon 
him, and gave him a charge, as the Lord spaae, 
by the hand of Moses.’ 


Now, at the close of Dt we find in 32 48 * 60 ‘And 
the Lord spake unto Moses that self-same day, 
saying, Get thee up into this mountain of Abarim 
. . . and behold the land of Canaan, which I give 
unto the children of Israel for a possession; and 
die in the mount whither thou goest up, and be 
gathered unto thy people; as Aaron thy brother 
died in Mount llor, and was gathered unto his 
people.’ Again, we find in 31 14 ** 3 the charge given 
to Joshua, ‘And the Lord said unto Moses, Be¬ 
hold, thy days approach that thou must die; call 
Joshua, and present yourselves in the tent of 
meeting, etc. And he gave .Joshua the son of 
Nun a charge, and said, Be strong and of a good 
courage.’ Dt thus practically repeats the in¬ 
cidents which have already been recorded in Nu 
27; and the whole w T ork, which int ervenes between 
the two commands to Moses to prepare for death, 
presents the appearance of a great parenthesis, 
interrupting the main thread of the narrative. 
The command to go up to the heights of Abarim, 
in Dt 32, is followed almost immediately by the 
narrative, in Dt 34, of the death of Moses. The 
same command has occurred in Nu 27 ; but be¬ 
tween the two commands is interposed the series 
of three addresses which were given, according to 
Dt l a , on the first day of the eleventh month of 
the fortieth year. 

Not only, however, has the Book of Dt all the 
appearance of a parenthesis, but it is rendered dis¬ 
tinct from the other books of the Pent, by its very 
clearly marked characteristics of style and diction. 
These will require fuller consideration later on. 
But they are so distinct and so obvious to the 
reader, whether of the original or of a translation, 
that they inevitably contribute very largely to 
the general impression that Dt represents a work 
in some way separate from the rest of the Penta¬ 
teuch. 

The same general impression is produced by a 
comparison of the laws in Dt with the three 
principal groups of laws contained in Ex, Lv, and 
Nu. The Deut. legislation ‘ stands in a different 
relation to each of the three codes referred to ; 
it is an expansion of that in Ex 20-23; it is, in 
several features, parallel to that in Lv 17-26; it 
contains allusions to laws such as those codified 
in the rest of Lv-Nu’ (Driver, s.v. ‘ Deuteronomy’ 
in Smith’s J)Ji‘ 2 ). The legislative section of Dt 
is distinct in contents and treatment from the 
parallel sections in Ex-Nu. 

The principal historical allusions in Dt (as pre¬ 
sented oy Driver) are the following :— 


I** (and frequently) the oath to the patri¬ 
archs 

4® (lla'al-pc’or) 

4 iolf 52 ir. isle delivery of Decalogue, etc. 
G 1H (Massah) 

G‘ 2ir and elsewhere (delivcranco from 
Ejjypt) 

g3.10 (the manna) 

8 ia (fiory serpents; and rock (“ns) of 
flint) 


0 W Tab'crah, Massah, Jpbroth-hatU’H- 
vah) 

11 (passage of the Red Sea) 

11® (DaLhan and A hi ram) 

23#t(4f.) Balaam) 

249 (Miriam’s leprosy) 

2517 -is (opposition of ’Amalek) 

2G®-® (affliction and deliverance from 
Egypt) 

29«(23) ^overthrow of Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah) 


On 15 1 ® 221 flf. 247 2fll. 

Nu 251® 

Ex 193-2021. 

Ex 177. 

Ex 13»4 1430. 

Ex 104 5. 

Nu 21® and Ex 17®. 
[N.B. In Nu 20®-H (P) 
the term for * rock ’ 
is y^D, not -n*.] 

Nu 1118, Ex 177, 
Nu 1134 . 

Ex 1427. 

Nu 16U»- 27b 80.83*. 
Nu 22*4-242®. 

Nu 1210. 

Ex 17®-i®. 

Ex 19-12 37- 9 etc. 

Gn 1924 f. 


An investigation of the historical allusions in 
Dt confirms the impression produced by the legis¬ 
lative portion. The references are, almost with¬ 
out exception, made to events recorded in those 
portions of Ex and Nu which scholars assign to 
J E, or tho ‘ prophetic ’ group of narratives moor- 
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porated in the Pentateuch. The other main group 
of narratives in the Pent., denominated P from 
its generally ‘priestly’ characteristics, does not 
appear to have supplied the foundation for tho 
treatment of the history in D. Tlius in l 30 tho 
reader notices that Caleb alone is mentioned as 
the recipient of especial favour ; there is no men¬ 
tion made of Joshua. Tn the Book of Nu the 
passage which records the favour granted to Caleb 
alone (Nu 14 24 ) belongs to JE, the passage which 
associates Joshua with Caleb (Nu 14 3w ) belongs 
to P. Similarly, in ll 6 we find mention of Dathan 
and A biram, but not of Korah, who figures so 
conspicuously in Nu 16. But in Nu 16 tho Korah 
passages are assigned by scholars to P; the JE 
portion of the narrative speaks only of Dathan 
and A biram. 

There are only three, incidents in the historical 
references of 131 which are to bo found in the P 
and not in the JE narrative of the Pentateuch. 
These are (1) the mention of tho number ‘twelve,’ 
of tho spies, Dt l 23 , ef. Nu 1J 2 ' 16 ; (2) the mention 
of tho number ‘seventy,’of the family of Jacob, 
Dt 10 22 , cf. (In 46 27 , Ex 1°; (3) the mention of 
acacia-wood as t he material of which the ark was 
made, Dt JO 3 , cf. Ex 25 10 . But it is to he remem¬ 
bered that these facts may have been recorded in 
JE, but have been preserved to us only in the 
excerpts from the P narrative. 

Assuming the correctness of tho general pro¬ 
position, which is universally admitted by modern 
scholars, that the Pent, is of composite origin, wo 
are brought, by a consideration of the distinctive¬ 
ness in D’s treatment and style, to the opinion 
that 1) must take rank with JE and P as one 
of the component elements of tho Pentateuch. 
Not, of course, that 1) should necessarily be 
assigned any more than J, or E, or P, to any 
one writer or author, but only that in style and 
treatment it may be attributed to a literary 
source, representing the influence of a particular 
period, or of particular circumstances, upon a 
writer, or a school, or a succession of writers. 

iii. Tins Unity of the Book.— Though we 
have hitherto spoken of Dt as if it were a unity in 
itself, it would he a mistake to suppose that it 
presents an unbroken homogeneous piece of litera¬ 
ture written by a single person. There is good 
reason to suppose that the same kind of literary 
history is to be attributed to D as to JE and 1’. 
The original nucleus of writing has been revised, 
expanded, and modified. It is not difficult to 
indicate portions which could hardly have worn 
their present appearance if from tho first they had 
been part of a consecutive piece of writing. 

It appears the most probable view that Dt 5~26 
(27 e< 10 ). 28 represent the original work, cither in 
part or in its entirety. In this work chs. 5-11 
formed the introduction ; ch. 28 the peroration. 

Wellhausrn, indeed, limits tho original work of Dt to chs. 
12-26. Hut there seems no sufficient ground for separating 5-11 
from 12-26. Tho style and dic tion are in marked agreement; 
and the differences which have been detected in the two sections 
are only thoso which might he expected to arise from the differ¬ 
ence of subject-matter. 

With regard to chs. 1-4 doubts have been more generally 
expressed. It has seemed to many improbable that the Intro¬ 
duction, consisting of 5-11, should have been preceded by a long 
prefatory section. It is objected that the arrangement is too 
cumbrous to he tho original one ; that the awkwardness of the 
present arrangement is emphasized by the presence of two 
formal headings, l 1 & and 4^49 Moreover, the absence in the 
hortatory passage 4 140 of any allusion to the preceding historical 
summary has suggested a doubt whet her eh. 4 could be homo¬ 
geneous with elis. 1-3. On the other hand, the stvle is admittedly 
Deuteronomie; and it is difficult to believe that 1-4 did not 
come in some form or another from the same writer or school as 
the contents of G-26. 28. 

Dillmann has made the suggestion that 1 3 formed originally 
the hist, introduction, which was written in the third person, 
and that this was altered in character from narrative into a 
speech by the redactor of the Pent., who incorporated Dt into 
the main work. Dillm. also considered that 4i-*> originally 


belonged to tho conclusion of the book, and that it was trans¬ 
ferred from that position by the redactor: for confirmation of 
this view, he appealed to the disordered and inconsecutive con¬ 
dition of chs. 29. 30, and to the use of the past tense in 4 B , which 
seemed to imply that the legislative portion had already been 
recorded, and was present to the reader’s mind. 

It may, however, be doubted whether there is not a danger of 
too great ingenuity in the hypothetical rearrangement of the 
original materials. Taking into consideration (1) the very close 
resemblance of style, and (2) the absence of any serious con¬ 
tradiction in statement between the different portions, there is 
not room for any confident theory of different authorship for 
1-4, though it may have been composed at a later time than the 
rest, and prefixed afterwards. 

When, however, we come to consider the 
question of chs. 29-34, it is impossible not to admit 
that wc have tliere to deal with materials widely 
differing in origin. 

One passage in particular, 30 1 * 10 , obviously lias 
no direct connexion with the section 30 11 * 20 , which 
immediately follows; 31 16-22 interrupts the thread 
of the narrative; while 32 1 ’ 43 and 33, two lyrical 
pieces, have evidently been derived from some 
independent collection of early Heb. songs. A 
few portions of 32 and 31 (32 18 “ 62 and 34 la - 6b - 7 - 9 ) 
are, on literary grounds, assigned with great 
probability to B as their original source. 

The most reasonable explanation of the history of the structure 
of tho hook is excellently summarised in Driver’s Deuteronomy 
(p. lxxvii). ‘Some little time after tho kernel [chs. 5-26. 28] of 
Dt wns composed, it was enlarged by a Bccond Deuteronomie 
writer (or writers), D 2 , who (1) supplemented the work of D by 
adding tho passages indicated ; (2) incorporated, with additions 
of his (or their) own, the excerpts from JE, and (taking it 
probably from a separate source) the Song 32 1 4;1 , with the his¬ 
torical notices belonging to it, 31 11,22 32 u . Finally, at a still 
later date, the whole thus constituted was brought formally into 
relation with the literary framework of the Hexateueh as a 
wholo by the addition of the extracts from P.' 

iv. The Religious Teaching of Deuter¬ 
onomy. — The characteristic*a of the religious 
thought of this book are very marked. They 
exercised a profound influence upon the religious 
development of the people. 

The great lessons of the spirituality of the 
Godhead (4 12 ), and the uniqueness of J", and His 
absolute unity (4 35 - 89 6 4 7 9 10 17 ), are strongly and 
impressively taught. We pass from the older 
conception of ‘ moiiolatrv ’ into the fuller and 
deeper thought of ‘ monotheism.’ The relation in 
which the God of the people stands to the people 
is represented primarily as one of love rather than 
of law. The thought of tlie love of Israel towards 
her God, which is indeed laid down in the words of 
the Decalogue (Ex 20 6 , Dt 6 U) ), is not required else¬ 
where in the Bent., but in Dt it is earnestly in¬ 
sisted on as the basis of faithful service on the 
part of the creature to the Creator and of the 
redeemed to the Deliverer (cf. 10 12 12 1,18,22 13 s 19 9 
3 qg. is. uoy Appeals made to Israel to keep the com¬ 
mandments are, it is true, often based on the recol¬ 
lection of God’s might and of llis terrible visitation, 
on motives of awe and fear; but the highest 
appeal is made to the consciousness of J"’s love, in 
that He had chosen Israel, not for Israel’s greatness 
or goodness, but out of His own free love (Dt 7 7,8 
8 17 9 4 ' 6 ). The love and affection of God towards 
the nation , as distinguished from His love towards 
individuals , constitutes an especial feature in Dt 
(4 37 7 13 23 6 33 s ); and Dt shares with Hosea (3 1 ll 1 
14 4 ) the distinction of first familiarizing Israel with 
the thought and teaching that underlie so much 
of NT theology (cf. 1 K 10 9 , 2 Ch‘2 11 9 8 , Mai l 2 ). 
Again, love as indicating tho people’s affection and 
devotion to J" is again and again insisted on as 
the true spring of all human action (cf. 5 10 6° 7 8 
]0 i 2 .i5 ni. is. 22 *E>8 1 9 9 3 0 6,16 - 20 ). This teaching of 
the reciprocal relation of love between J" and 
Israel has left the mark of Dt deeply impressed 
upon (JT theology. It is this which leads more 
directly than any other line of OT teaching to the 
revelation ultimately contained in the words, 
‘God so loved the world,’ etc. (Jn 3 16 ). 
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As the outcome of the thought of the divine 
love which Israel has enjoyed, there also comes 
into view the consideration of Israel as ‘ the son * 
and of J" as the people’s Father. The loving God 
had given Israel life by redemption from Egypt; 
He had brought Israel up and educated him in the 
wilderness (see Dt 14 2 and 8 a * *• 1H ). 

The intimacy of the relation between J" and Isr. 
emphasizes the demand that Israel should also 
‘ cleave ’ to J" (11 M 13 4 ), and not follow * other gods ’ 
(6 14, 18 7 4 8 19,20 ll 18 - 17 - 20 30 17 - 18 ). Idolatry is the great 
peril; its temptations must be resisted with ruthless 
severity (13 a '^ 17 8 ); no compromise is to be allowed 
nor alliance struck with the idolater (7 2 20 lfl ‘ 18 ). 

The inducements to yield to superstitious 
practices are pictured as strong and numerous ; 
but to yield is fatal. J"’s wrath and Ilis just 
punishment are the nation’s penalty, and will be 
its extermination (6 10 ' 18 8 11 ' 20 ll 16 ‘fr 31 29 ). The 
alternative between obedience and disobedience, 
between the service of J" .and the service of ‘ other 
gods,’ constitutes the theme of the great passage 
of warning and denunciation which is presented in 
ch. 28. 

The holiness of the people is another chief 
thought, the prominence of which is a marked 
feature in this book, resulting from the conception 
of the close relationship between Israel and J" the 
Holy One. The people are holy to J", and cannot 
therefore join themselves to ‘other gods’ (7 H ). It 
is this ‘holiness’ which should prevent them from 
bodily mutilation as a sign of mourning ; for such 
behaviour was the mark of a nation serving ‘other 
gods’ (14 2 ). This ‘holiness’ is the reason for 
which the people must refrain from food that 
would render unclean those who were J"’s pos¬ 
session (14 21 ). God has chosen His people, not 
only to make them ‘ high above all nations which 
he hath made, in praise, and in name, and in 
honour ’; but also that they may be ‘ an holy 
people 5 unto J"’ (2G ly ). The ‘holiness’ of the 
people depends upon its obedience (28 9 ). The 
spirit of ‘holiness’ to J" is ethically to be ex¬ 
pressed by the observance of love towards the 
neighbour, and by kindness and charity towards 
the poor, the widow, the orphan, the Eevite, and 
the stranger (10 18 * 19 24 17 * 21 ). The millstone was 
never to be taken in pledge ; the garment taken 
in pledge was to be returned before nightfall 
(24 8,1 °- 18 ). Feelings of humanity were to be ex¬ 
tended towards the animals; the ox treading out 
the corn was not to be muzzled (25 4 ); and thought 
was even given to the bird and its young ones 
( 22 8 - 7 ). 

In outward worship the ‘ holiness ’ of the people 
can be adequately safeguarded only by worship at 
the central sanctuary chosen by J". This regu¬ 
lation, which is laid down in ch. 12, is repeated 
in connexion with the laws of tithe (14 28 etc.), the 
firstborn (15 20 ), the festivals (16 3 * G * u ), the firstlings 
(26 a ), the judges (17 8,10 ). So long as worship was 
carried on at local shrines, on the high-places, 
and under trees (12 2 ), it was inevitably tainted 
with heathenism; the hearts of the people would 
be alienated from the service of J" ; and the moral 
purity of the nation would be corrupted by the 
assimilation of idolatrous practices. 

Thus the relationship of Israel to J" is asserted 
as the spiritual principle which must animate the 
people’s whole existence. The laws which aro 
mentioned illustrate how the high mission of Israel 
is to be interpreted in daily life. These laws aro 
no formal code. The blessing for obedience is 
promised as a reward for particular acts, and for 
the whole regulation of life; and the blessing 
promised is expressed in terras which Israel could 
understand and appreciate,—outward prosperity 
and length of life (12 28 * 28 13 18 14 2 * W oAs 16 20 19“ 


23 al 24 19 25 18 ). It is to preserve unimpaired the 
recollection of their spiritual relation to J" that so 
much stress is laid upon the training of the 
children (4 9 6 7,20 ' 20 ll 19 ); while provision is also 
made, that even in the dress and the dwellings of 
individuals (G 8 * 9 ll 19 * 20 22 12 ) the people should be 
reminded of their spiritual duties. 

v. Language and Style of Deuteronomy. 
—The style in which the book is written has very 
clearly marked characteristics of its own. It is 
quite distinct, and easily recognizable. It bears 
no resemblance to the style of 1\ nor does it show 
any likeness to the narrative style of JE. In 
certain hortatory passages of JE there may be 
noticed ‘ an approximation to the stylo of Dt; and 
these sections [On 26°, Ex 13 3 ' 10 15 28 19 J ‘°, parts of 
20 2 ' 17 23 20 ’ 8 * 34 l0 ' 2li ] appear to have been the source 
from which the author of Dt adopted some of the 
expressions currently used by him’ (Driver). 

The stylo of Dt is remarkable for its command 
of rich and effective periods, in which the sen¬ 
tences are framed with great oratorical skill. 
They are rhythmical without being tedious; and 
copious without being shallow and rhetorical. 
Some of the writing of Jeremiah approaches most 
closely in style to Dt; and the influence of Dt 
upon subsequent Hob. literature was very marked. 
The Deut. style was imitated and adopted by a 
group or succession of writers in and after the 
days of the exile. The Deut. passages in Jos, Jg, 
and K are easily distinguishable ; they are gener¬ 
ally of a hortatory character, and represent a 
particular attitude of fervent patriotism and 
religious thought, expressed with considerable 
redundancy of language, and with the use of 
certain characteristic phrases. 

Very full and complete lists of the characteristic Dout. words 
and phrases havo been drawn up by Driver (Deut. lntrod. 
p. lxxviii IT.) and llolzinger ( Kinleit. in d. Hex.). The following 
aro instances of words perfectly simple in themselves, but used 
with great frequency or with marked elTect in Dt, though else¬ 
where not found, or only used with great raroncss, in the 
Hexateueh :— 

Thy (your) gates (-cities). 

A mighty hand and a stretched out arm. 

The land whither thou goest in to possess it. 

Statutes and judgments; commandments and statutes. 

With all your heart and with all your soul, 
the priests the Levites. 
observe to do. 

that it may be well for thee. 

a peculiar people. 

to make his name to dwell there. 

to do that which is right (good or evil) in the eyes of J". 
as J" hath spoken, 
to walk in the ways of J". 
to hearken to the voice. 

Under this head should be noticed the use of 3HN to love 
(a) with God as obj.; (b) of God’s lovo to His people. 

□nntj D'nSx other gods. 

TjnKn to prolong (of daysX 
Bbqta to dispossess. 

"in} to choose. 

} pjn to cleave to. 

3’B'n thoroughly. 

10} to deliver up before. 

Hi} to ransom. 

;jT n^9 that to which thou puttest thine hand. 

VQJffn to destroy. 

JUT rgyto the abomination of J" (of idolatry X 
yin ny? to root out the evil. 
njn dV} as at this day. 
continually. 
n,7 Dy a holy people. 

Other characteristics of his Btyle are— 

(1) The preference for (66 times) above (12*° 29$); the 

use of in the Song 32«- 39 and S2* 9 - w is not from the 
same hand as D. . 

(2) The preference for 3}7 (47 times)above 37 (4 11 28 w 29 s - 18 ). 

(3) The use of the emphatic }V in the 2nd and 3rd per. plur. 

of the Impf. 
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( 4 ) The frequent employment of the reflexive dative. 

( 6 ) The collocation of words without the conjunction 
(any ndda). 

( 6 ) The fern, form of the infln. nx")', 

The following words or phrases are found In Dt only (see 
Driver, Deut. p. Ixxxiv). 


JIN 2314. 

bV) 198 2840. 

TDNH 2617.1*. 

rwspp 89. 

DTUD 2511. 

npp 279. 

/vt^P 28®. 

E 33 V i& 6 - 8 2410- 18. 

I'D NT 280». 

n'lV’W, 2214 . 17 . 

nip 7™ 2800 . 

■ttpynn 2114 247. 

np^T 2822. 

P'M" 1514 

pnn I 4 i. 

npy.p 228. 

S»orj 2838. 

nnnpy 7™ 28 4 is. n. 

169 2320. 

npi nnj; 2314 241. 

Trio 2822. 

in3 2420. 

O-in 2827. 

2842. 

Wo 2518. 

Ti? 927. 

Kll^ 262- 4 285.17. 

130 28 « 8 . 

np 2832 . 

*13^ 713 284-18. 81. 

n? 347. 

n;W 2857 . 

WW 23® [KV 251 

npps^ 15 1 2 9 31 ™. 

npo 10™. 

67. 


C. Criminal Law. 

(a) Murder and homicide, 19 118 21 1 ®. 

1 b ) Property, 1914 . 

(c) Witness^ 19™ 21 . 

(<() War, ‘ 20 . 21™ 14. 

D. Miscellaneous Laws, e.g. primogeniture, seduction 

divorce, 21™ 21 22™-30 241 8 25& li interest and loans, 
2320.21 24 c. 1013 . 

Synopsis of Laws in Deuteronomy 
(taken from Driver's Commentary , pp. iv-vii). 


Deuteronomy. 


P (including HX 


D'np t y 234 36 (of. jg 204 a). 

‘The following expressions, occurring mostly only once in Dt, 
are more or less frequent in subsequent writers, esp. those of 
the Doutoronomic school :— 

and D’yipv' 29 18 17 ; 2828 ; D’Vpn to vex (esp. by 

idolatry), 4® 9™ 312 tt 30 ™ (cf. DV? v.2i); n'TH to expel (from 
Canaan), 301, cf. v. 4 ; the name to be called over, 28™ ; Jp 

282«; nptf, 2337; nn'T^ 29™ ™ ; tfn 1 2927 / (Driver ib.) 

vi. Tin: Legislation of Deuteronomy.— 
Turning to the subject of the laws contained in 
I)t, we have only space to make the following 
general observations:— 

(1) The laws are arranged upon a rough general 
plan, in which the order observed is that of 
(rr) religious duties, chs. 12-16; (b) civil ordin¬ 
ances, chs. 17-20; ( c) rules for social and domestic 
life, chs. 21-25. But the reader will notice that 
there is no strict adherence to orderly arrange¬ 
ment. 

(2) The language in which the laws recorded in 
12-20 are written is, as a rule, somewhat diffuse 
and hortatory ; but in 21-25 there are many pas¬ 
sages having ft close resemblance to the style of 
Ex 21 23, terse, and evidently often reproducing 
the precise terms of the ancient codes. 

(3) 'Hie laws make no claim to he a new code. 
So far as they are peculiar to T), they ‘have, with 
very few exceptions, the appearance either of 
being taken directly, with unessential modifica¬ 
tions of form, from older law-books (especially 
many of those in 21 10 -25 15> ), or else of being 
accepted applications of long-established prin¬ 
ciples (as 17 8 ' 18 19 16 ‘ 2J ), or the formulation of 
ancient customs (as 21 1 "® 2‘2 13 ' 21 25 B ' 10 ) expressed in 
Deutcronomic phraseology. And such laws as are 
really new in Dt are hut the logical and consistent 
development of Mosaic principles’ (Driver, Deutero - 
nomy. In trod. p. lvi). 

The following outline will serve as a rough 
analysis of the principal laws :— 

A . National Kf.lihious Lifk. 

1 . Public Worship. 

fa) Law of Bingle sanctuary, 121 2H. 

(b) Law against Idolatry, 12^‘-13™. 

2. Jieligious Duties. 

(a) Personal purity, 14 1 21 . 

f b ) Charity, ll-lDio. 

8. Religious Obsenmnees. 

Offering and festivals, 1619-1617. 

B . National Administration. 

1. Civil Officers. 

(a) Judseg, 1 ( 98-20 17 s is 
h) King, I?™*). 

2. Religions. 

(a) Priests, 181« 

\b) Prophets, 189 28. 


Ex 202-17. 5« 18 (21) (the Decalogue). 

20 24 .* 121-28 (place of sacrifice), 

cf. 23 2 *. 1229-31 (not to imitate Canaanite 

341216 f. rites). 

I cf. 22 ™ ( 20 ). c h. 13 (cases of Beduction to 
idolatry). 

141 -2 (disfigurement in mourn¬ 
ing). 

I 4320 (clean and unclean ani¬ 
mals). 

2230 ( 31 ). 1421 a (food improperly killed). 

23™ b 3420 b. 1421 b (kid in mother’s milk). 

1422 29 (tithes). 

23™*-.* 151-11 (year of release). 

212 11 .* 1512 is (Hebrew slaves). 

2220(30) 13 12 1519 “(firstlings of ox and sheep: 

3419. Cf. 12«-17.13 14*23). 


2230(31). 

I 23l»b 3420 b 


2314 17 34I820 
end . 22 21. 


2219(20) 203 

2313 3414. 


2217 (18) (sor¬ 
ceress 
alone). 
2112.14.* 


lfii 17 (the three annual pilgrim- 
apes). | 

1 C™ (appointment of judges). 

1019 20 (just judgment). 

K 321-22 (Ashcrabs anu ‘pillars’ 
prohibited). 

171 (sacrifices to ho without 
blemish ; cf. 1521). 

172 7 (worship of ‘other gods,* 
or of the host of heaven). 

17818 (supremo tribunal). 

1714 20 (law of the king). 

181 8 (rights and revenues of the 
tribe of Levi). 

189 22 (Jaw of tho prophot). 

18™» (Moloch-worship ; cf. 1231). 

lyiub.ii (different kinds of divi¬ 
nation and magic). 


,, 11828 20“. 

„ 171® 1149. 

2780 38; NU 
1821 82.* 

„ 251 7.* 

2539-46 * 

Nil 18l7f-*'(cf. Ex 
131*’- ; Lv 
2726; Nu 3 18 
817). 

Lv 23*; Nu 28- 
29.* 


732-34» ; NU 
iyi 7. 8 20 .» 

1821 20 2 5. 
192Kb. 111. 

20«- 27. 


Cf. 21 ™ 17 . 
234. 8. 


22® (*) f. 
21 >0. 


19' 13 (asylum for manBlayer: Nu 359 8 
murder). 2417 21 . 

1914 (the landmark). 

1915-21 (law of witness). Lv 19™ b . 

eh. 20 (military service and w ar ; 
cf. 24 b). 

211 9 (expiation of an untraccd 
murder). 

2 lio 14 (treatment of female cap¬ 
tives). 

2115-17 (primogeniture). 

2118-21 (unduliful son). cf. Lv 20® 

2122 .23 (body of malefactor). 

221-4 (animal straying or fallen ; 
lost property). 

22 ® (sexes not to interchange 
garments). 

220 7 (bird’s nest). 

228 (battlement). 

229 11 (against non-natural mix- Lv 19 1 ®. 
tures). 

22™ (law of' tassels’). Nu 1587-4; 

2213-21 (slander against a ncwlj'- 
marriod maiden). 

2222-27 (adultery). Lv 18® 21 

2228 r. (seduction). 

231 (2230) (incest with step- „ 18« 20 
mother). 

232-9 (1-8) (conditions of admit¬ 
tance into the theocratic 
community). 

2310 ™ (9 1 4 ) (cleanliness in the Nu 61- 4 .* 
camp). 

2310 ( 18 ) x. (humanity to escaped 
slave). 

2318 (17) f. (against religious pro¬ 
stitution). 

0320 (19) f. (usury). Lv 2588 81 

2322 24 (21 h) (vows). Nu 802. 

2328 (24) f. fregard for neighbour’s 
crops). 

24 14 (divorce). 

246 .10-13 (pledges). 

247 (man-stoaling). 

248 *. (leprosy). Lv 18-14 


Lv 18® 201®. 

„ 188 20H. 


Lv 25*8 87 , 
Nu 802. 
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JE. 

Deuteronomy. 

P (including II). 


24i4f. (wages of hired servant 
not to be detained). 

24 1 ® (the family of a criminal 
not to suffer with him). 

Lv 1913. 

Ex 2*220 28 

, 24175 (justice towards stranger, 

„ 19333. 

(21 24; 23 9 . 

widow, and orphan). 



2416-22 (gleanings). 

251-3 (moderation in infliction of 
the bastinado). 

254 (threshing ox not to be 
muzzled). 

26 6 19 (levirate marriage). 

2511. 12 (modesty in women). 

„ 19 9r - 2322. 


2313-16 (just weights). 

„ 1933f.. 

1714. 

2317-19 CAmalelj.). 


cf. 2228a (29a) 

26 1 11 (thanksgiving at the offer¬ 

Cf. Nu 18*25. 

2319a 3420a. 

ing of first-fruits). 

2013-1& (thanksgi\ ing at the pay¬ 
ment of the triennial tithe). 


23*)33. 

ch. 28 (peroration, presenting 
motives for the observance 
of the Code). 

Lv 263 48. 


204.28 3417. 
23>2b. 

Cf. «»■ 16 - 
203 1318. 14. 
1314. 

2324a. 82f. 

3412. ]5f.. 
2324b 3413. 

106 22W (30). 


2220(21) 23». 


2318a 3425a. 

130f- 2315 
8418. 

2318b 3423b. 


2128 25. 

2023. 


4101 s. 23 72 a (against images). 

&i4b (philanthropic object of 
Sabbath). 

G H 1 1 18 (law of frontlets). 

014 1110 (against 1 other gods’). 

(i “0 (instruction to children). 

72 4.16 (no compact with Canaan- 
ites). 

7 5 123 (Canaanlie altars, ‘pil¬ 
lars,’ etc. to ho destroyer]). 

78 142.21 2010 2S 9 (Israel a ' holy 
people ’). 

(in different connexions). 

1010 (t , 0 ] ove * stranger’). 

1210 . ia 1623 (blood not to ho 
eaten). 

103“ (leavened bread not to be 
eaten with Passover). 

103 b 4*8 (unleavened cakes for 
seven days afterwards). 

10 l b (flesh of Passover not to 
remain t ill morning). 

1013 13 (feast of ‘ booths,’ ‘seven 
da\ s ‘). 

17 »i ifjla (‘two or three wit¬ 
nesses ’). 

19-1 (lex talionin). 

(hut in a different applica¬ 
tion in each case). 

273.6 (altars of unhewn stones). 


Lv 19 »b 201. 


„ 19 4 *. 

Nu 3333. 

,, 3352. 

LV ll44f. 192 
207-28; Nu 

1540. 

„ 1934. 

„ 171014 l<)20a 

(Cf. 317 728f; 

Gn 94). 

Ex 12 H . 


„ 121318-20, Lv 
236. 

„ 1210 Nu 912 
Lv 2334. W 41 43. 
Nu 3530. 

Lv 241 w. 


(The instances in which the divergence Is most marked are 
indicated by an asterisk *.] 


vii. Date and Authorship. — The date to 
which the composition of Dt should be assigned 
cannot he determined with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty. But it is clear, from what has been 
already said, that it cannot reasonably be attri¬ 
buted to any very early period in the history of 
Heb. literature. 

a. The testimony of the style and language 
connects it with the period preceding the age in 
which the imitators of the Deut. style wrote and 
flourished. Certainly, the rich and fluent oratori¬ 
cal periods of Dt belong to a period of ripe literary 
development, and not to the rough beginnings of 
a national literature. 

It has been asserted that this is contradicted 
by the presence of certain archaisms. But, even 
i/ there were a few archaisms, their presence would 
not affect the general impression produced by the 
character of the Deut. style. The alleged * archa¬ 
isms,’ however, are not of a land to furnish any 
proof of the antiquity of the hook. 

(a) wn. The ‘epicene’ use of the pronoun throws 
more light upon the history of the text than upon 
the antiquity of the hook. 

The vowels in Kin and kyt were in all probability 
absent from the original autographs. 

The fern, form hi seems to have existed in the 
earliest periods of the language. 


{b) *?Kn for n^Kn. This form occurs 8 times in 
the Tent., 4 times in Dt 4 4 - 7 22 9 U , once in 1 Ch 20 8 
Vk. As the usual ‘dissyllabic’ form occurs in the 
Pent.'Home 260 times, and in the cognate dialects 
the dissyllabic form was usual, the monosyllable 
is almost certainly an orthographical anomaly, 
and should have a second vowel, J’N, ; cf. i-in. 

( c) “jidj (16 18 20 13 ), as in Kx 23 17 34 s * 3 , instead of 
ip], which is used over 50 times in the Pent. The 
use of for I?} goes hack to the old law of 
Ex 23 17 . 

(d) inn; (32 49 34 1 * 3 ), as elsewhere in Pent. In 
Jos it is spelt inn; 28 times, and we have ini; in 
2 S 10®, Jer 39® 52 8 . The suggestion has been 
offered that ‘ Israel picked up a new pronunciation 
after they came to the place,’ in other words, that 
until the death of Moses the Israelites called the 
place ‘Ycrecho’ incorrectly, and that this was 
embodied in the Pent., but that the local pro¬ 
nunciation was given by Joshua. It might have 
been supposed that the writer of the account of 
the death of Moses (Dt 34 1,8 ) would have had as 
good opportunities for ‘picking up a new pro¬ 
nunciation’ as the writer of Jos 2 1 . But the pro¬ 
nunciation followed in the Pent, is found also in 
K, Ezr-Nch, and Ch ; so that no argument can 
be based upon the variety of the spelling. 

Other supposed archaisms seem to aiise from 
the mannerism of the author rather than from 
any real antiquity in their form. 

The use of *iyj, equally for masc. or fem., appears 
indeed to he a genuine archaism ; hut the fact 
that n-y/j appears as the fem. of elsewhere in 
the Heb. Scriptures except in the Pent., is merely 
an indication that the text of the Pent, had be¬ 
come regarded as too sacred to modify, at an 
earlier date than the other books subsequently 
admitted into the lleb. Canon. 

Finally, the presence of an archaism is no more 
proof of a very early date than the presence of 
an Aramaisin would he p:oof of a very late date. 
We have to account for the one as well as for 
the other. 

b. 'Flie evidence derived from the language is 
corroborated by that which the religious teaching 
supplies. 

(1) It has already been noticed that- the emphasis 
laid upon the love of Cod is a feature almost 
unique (except for Ex 20); and it is generally 
believed that the prophet Hosea is the first ex¬ 
ponent of this teaching. Dt ‘ builds upon the 
foundation of the prophets’ (Driver). 

(2) The ‘ monotheism ’ of Dt is an expansion of 
the * monolatry ’ of early Israel; and the command 
to worship at a single sanctuary expresses in a con¬ 
crete form the conception of a monotheistic religion. 
We are confronted with a stage of religious thought 
which has been reached only after a long prepara¬ 
tory period of discipline and teaching. 

c. A comparison of the laws with those in 
Ex 20-23 shows that whereas the Deut. legis¬ 
lation ia founded upon the laws of ‘ the Covenant,’ 
and often repeats them almost verbatim , e.g. 14 21 
= Ex 23 1U 34“ 6 , 7 & -Ex 34 18 , and, as a rule, merely 
expands them with hortatory phrase, in other 
cases Dt presents us with a modification of the 
earlier law, showing a more advanced and humane 
civilization. Thus comparing the law of release 
for bondservants in Dt 15 12 ' 17 with the parallel 
law in Ex 21 2ff -, wo notice (l) that female slaves 
are included in the law of release, (2) that pro¬ 
vision is granted to the released slave so that he 
should not starve, (3) that the old custom of 
boring the ear is not required to be done publicly. 
Similarly, in Dt 5 the institution of the sabbatic 
j^ear is put in force to restrain the exactions of 
the usurer, whereas in Ex 23 10 it had only an 
agricultural significance. 
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d. The laws in Dt regulating national worship 
represent a later stage of Isr. liistory than those 
in Ex 20-23. This is conspicuously shown in 
regard to the place of sacrifice. In Ex 20 24 an 
Israelite may erect local altars: * in every place 
where I record my name, I will come unto thee 
and bless thee.’ The practice of sacrificing at 
local altars and shrines was apparently universal 
from the time of Joshua (Jos 24 1 * 26 , 1 S 7 y 9 12 ' 14 
103 -s n u I4 :t ° 20 ®, 2 S 15 12,32 ) until the days of 
Hezekiah, who endeavoured to centralize all wor¬ 
ship at Jerus. as the one national sanctuary ( 2 K 
18 4 * 22 ). The law of Dt insists (12 4 " 18 etc.) upon 
the necessity of sacrificing at one place which J" 
shall have chosen * to set his name there.’ It 
expresses in the terms of direct injunction the 
change for which Hezekiah contended and which 
Josiah finally carried into execution. 

e. It may be granted that the laws of worship 
in Dt are quite too incomplete to be regarded as 
containing any exhaustive account. Thus the 
precise dates for the Festivals of Passover ami 
Tabernacles are not given. In the former case 
the month is given, but not the day ; in the latter 
case, neither month nor day. In the description 
of the Passover no direction is given that every¬ 
one should partake of it; while the command to 
observe the 7th day of Passover as ‘a solemn 
assembly’ and a day of rest is not applied to 
the other two feasts. 

But, making all allowance for the general and 
fragmentary character of the religious legislation 
in Dt, we cannot pretend to be able to reconcile 
the discrepancies between the law of Dt ami that 
of the (so-called) Priestly (.lode. The most notable 
discrepancy is in reference to the status of the 
Levite, and the provision for his maintenance. 
In Dt the regular expression ‘ the priests, the 
Levites’ (17 0, 18 18 1 24 H 27 y ), does not seem to recog¬ 
nize the distinction between ‘the sons of Aaron’ 
and ‘the Levites,’ which is found in the priestly 
laws. The Levites are pictured as wanderers and 
objects of Israelite charity, for which special regula¬ 
tions are laid down (12 12 ‘^ y 14 27,2y 16 11 -* 4 18® 26 11 * 12 ); 
there is no reference to the provision in Nu 18 for 
the maintenance of priests and Levites, and in 
Nu 35 for the reservation of 48 cities for their 
place of residence. 

A complete difference is also expressed in the 
laws relating to firstlings and to tithes. In Dt 
12®- 17(T - 15 lu,r * the firstlings are to bo presented at 
the central sanctuary, and there eaten by the 
owner. In Nu 18 18 the firstlings are pronounced 
to belong to Aaron, ‘And the flesh of them shall 
be thine; as the wave-breast and as the right 
thigh it shall be thine.’ In Dt ( 12 l7<r - I 4 W ) it is 
enjoined that a tithe of the vegetable produce 
is to be set aside, and to be consumed by the 
offerer at the central sanctuary; while, in every 
third year, the tithe is to be devoted to the poor 
or the destitute and the Levite. In this there is 
no resemblance to the tithe law of Nu 18 al ’ 88 and 
Lv 272 °. 82 , a CC()r di n g to which the tithe was to bo 
paid of animal as well as of vegetable produce ; 
it was to bo paid to the Levites, who, in their 
turn, were enjoined to render a tenth to the 
priests. 

Another instance of ritual discrepancy is found 
in the description of the priestly dues, in Dt IS 3 ' 8 
the sacrificing priest received as his share * the 
shoulder, two cheeks, and maw ’; in Lv 7 31 * 84 ‘ the 
wave-breast’ and 4 heave thigh ’ or shoulder are 
assigned to the priest. 

Added to thiR, there is the argument from silence, 
in that Dt makes no mention of the year of jubilee, 
the great Day of Atonement, the heviticaf cities, 
the meal-offering, guilt-offering, or sin-offering, nor 
even of the tent of meeting (Dt 31 14 ** is from JE). 


And it is incredible to suppose that the Levitical 
system, if formulated as we have it in P, should 
have been so wholly overlooked in an address to 
the people. 

It is impossible to resist the impression that the 
law of Dt represents an expansion and develop¬ 
ment of the ancient code contained in Ex 20-23, 
and precedes the final formulation of the priestly 
ritual, which only received its ultimate form in 
the last period of revising the structure of the 
Pentateuch. 

In order to approach more nearly the limits of 
time within which it is reasonable to suppose that 
Dt was composed, wo may take into consideration 
the further possible indications of time, and judge 
of them not as individually convincing items of 
evidence, but as collectively carrying considerable 
weight. 

(а) It was written on the W. side of the Jordan ; 
cf. the use of ‘ beyond Jordan ’ in Dt l 1,8 3 8 
441 . 46. 47 . 49 ^ as j n j os 2 10 7 7 etc. See Beyond. 

(б) The law of the kingdom, 17 14 * 20 , is expressed 
in language indicating acquaintance with the evils 
of Solomon’s reign. 

(c) The law of the judicial tribunal in 17 8 ' 13 does 
not ordain a new institution, but describes a court 
already existing , and having a close resemblance 
to the one described in 2 Ch Iff 8,11 as appointed 
by Jehoshaphat. 

{d) Isaiah, who speaks of the erection of an 
‘obelisk’ (mazzebdh) for a sacred purpose in con¬ 
nexion with iiie worship of J " in Egypt, could 
hardly have been acquainted with the law of 
Dt 16 22 ‘ Thou shalt not set thee up an obelisk, 
which J" thy God hateth.’ 

(e) Dt refers to the worship of ‘ the host of 
heaven ’ as a dangerous form of idolatry (4 iy 17 s ). 
Wc do not find in the historical books any men¬ 
tion of this superstition being a source of reli¬ 
gious temptation until the days of Aliaz; see 2 K 
23 12 . 

(/) The style of Jeremiah’s writing shows abund¬ 
ant traces of the influence of Dt. 

If xve may take these hints together, we arrive 
at the probability of Dt having been composed 
during the period which intervenes between the 
accession of Aliaz and the literary activity of 
Jeremiah. 

A terminus ad guem for the composition of Dt 
is supplied by the discovery of ‘the book of the 
law’ in the 18th year of the reign of Josiah 
(RC. 621). There can be no manner of doubt 
that this book corresponded to a work practically 
identical with the main portion of Dt (5-26. 28). 
This work contained denunciations and curses, 
such as are found in Dt 28 (cf. 2 K 22 11 - 13 * iy ); it 
contained mention of the covenant with J", with 
clear reference to Dt 28® y (cf. 2 K 23 2,3,21 ). The 
reforms instituted by Josiah are such as would 
be required by conformity with the law of Dt, 
especially in regard to the centralization of wor¬ 
ship, 2 K ‘23 8 * 9 ; the prohibition of the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, 2 K 23 4 * 8> 11 ; the prohibition 
of the high-places, obelisks, Asheriin, etc., 2K 
034 . e. 14 . i8. the prohibition of religious prostitutes, 
2 K 23 7 ; the maintenance of the priests ejected 
from the local shrines, 2 K 23 8,9 ; the prohibition 
of Molech worship, 2 K 23 10 ; the celebration of 
the Passover in Jerusalem ‘as it is written in this 
book of the covenant,’ 2 K 23 21 * 23 ; the ejection 
of diviners and consulters with familiar spirits, 
2 K 23 24 . 

The finding of this ‘ book of the law ’ in the 
temple is described as a fortuitous occurrence. 
There is no foundation for the suggestion that 
Ililkiah himself had written the book, and that 
the story of its finding was a fabrication. The 
account is straightforward and natural. It is 
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generally agreed that the hook may have been 
written in the reign of Manasseh, or in the early 
part of the reign of Josiah. Hezekiah, who had 
commanded all Isr. worship to be ofi’ored at the 
sanctuary in Jems. (2K 18^ 22 21 3 ), commenced the 
policy of removing the high-places. Manasseh’s 
reign reversed all that Hezekiah had done. It is 
thought probable that the composition of I)t was 
intended, in the days of Manasseh, to protest 
against the religious evils of that time, against 
the forms of superstition that had begun to find 
their way into Judah from Babylonia, as well as 
against the corruptions and disorders at the high- 
places which presented a form of J" worship wholly 
alien to the teaching and spirit of the prophets 
of Israel. 

Such a work, written in the troublous reign of 
Manasseh, may well have been deposited for safety 
within the precincts of the temple. The descrip¬ 
tion of its discovery leads the reader to suppose 
that the book was one that had been written some 
considerable time before the 18th year of Josiah’s 
reign. The character of Dt agrees exactly with 
the spirit of lluldah’s warning in 2 K 22 ltf ‘ 20 , where 
she speaks of the people of Judah having forsaken 
J", and burned incense to other gods, etc. 

The traditional view, that the work in its present 
form was written by Moses, is now generally 
recognized by critical scholarship as impossible. 
The fact that Moses is described in Dt 31 3 * 24 as 
having committed the Deut. legislation to writ¬ 
ing, was, in former times, regarded as sufficient 
proof that the whole work came from his hand. 
The writer (Dt 31°) narrates the fact that Moses 
‘wrote this law’; he also narrates the fact that 
Moses delivered farewell discourses to the people. 
There is no appearance of autobiography m Dt. 
There is no claim to Mosaic authorship for the 
whole work. A copy of the Deut. law is stated 
(Dt 31"°) (o have been committed by Moses to the 
keening of the priests * by the side of the ark.’ 

IJeb. laws went back to the founding of the 
nation under Moses. The name of Moses embraced 
the whole legislation, both in its earlier forms and 
in their later expansion and modification. The 
writer of Dt employed the nucleus of ancient law 
as the means of conveying the teaching needed by 
his time. The authority of Moses is invoked as 
impersonating the spirit of Isr. law in its later 
application, no less than in its original framing. 
Moses is made to plead with his people, and to 
show the abiding principles of the worship of J". 

The work is that of a prophet, a religious teacher, 
not of a jurist or a statesman. In language, in 
thought, and in character, it is most easily under¬ 
stood as the composition of one who lived in the 
7th cent., and who sought, by a ‘ dramatic ’ use of 
the last words of Moses, to recall his countrymen 
to a holier life, and a purer service of J". It has 
been objected that the allusions to tho dwellers 
in Canaan, and to the Amalekites (7 1 ' 5 20 1C ’ 19 ), 
would be unintelligible and unnecessary at so late 
a period as the 7th cent. B.c. But the writer’s 
purpose is to transfer himself to the age of Moses, 
and from that historic standpoint to appeal to the 
nation’s conscience. If Moses Nvere represented as 
speaking in the plains of Moab, it would be natural 
for the writer to make him refer to the Canaan- 
ites, and to introduce suitable local allusions. 
And the writer’s argument was perfectly intelli¬ 
gible. If severity of the sternest kind was tradition¬ 
ally said to have been inculcated by Moses against 
the idolatrous inhabitants of the land, how much 
more was it required in dealing with those who, in 
Israel itself, had proved so faithless to J", in spite 
of the warnings of the prophets ! 

It has been objected that the substance of Deut. 
laws is alluded to in writings earlier than tho 7th 


cent. B.c. Thus 1 S 28 s has been compared with 
Dt 18 11 , 11 os 4 14 with Dt 23 18 , Hos f> 10 with Dt 19 14 , 
Am 8 6 with Dt 25\ Neh 2 1 with Dt l 15 , while 
2 K 14® refers to tho laAV contained in Dt 24 18 . 
But this line of objection assumes that the existence 
of the laws is contemporaneous with the composi¬ 
tion of Dt, and it ignores the fact, which criticism 
has clearly revealed ami strenuously reiterated, 
that Dt contains and expands laws of very much 
greater antiquity than its own composition. 

In the following passages, in which the words of 
the prophetical writers have been regarded as 
referring to Dt, it is obvious that Dt, as well as 
the prophets, refers back to the older law of 
Kx 20-23:— 

Is 117- 23 102- Ex 2221, Dt 2417. 

„ i-i 5^3 ^ n „ ioio. 

Am 2 8 — ,, 22"® ,, 24 12 . 

„ 612 ss t| *»;{» ,, lQlo. 

There are, of course, in Dt abundant allusions 
to offerings (e.g. cli. 12), tithes (14 2 -“ 5iy ), distinctions 
of ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ (12 15 - 22 14 s ' 20 ), the 

‘solemn assembly* (1G 8 ), law of leprosy (24 8 ), and 
kindred topics, which show the familiarity of Dt 
with the national religious observances; they do 
not exhibit acquaintance with the distinctive 
ordinances of P, although reference to them is 
necessarily made with technical terms. 

Certain words and phrases have also been 
adduced from the prophetical writers, which it is 
alleged must have been taken from Dt, e.g. Hos5 u 
oppressed from Dt 28 s3 ; S 13 they shall return to 
Egypt from Dt 2S r>8 ; 11 8 Admah and Zcbuim from 
Dt 29 2a ; Am 4 B blasting and mildew from Dt 28 22 ; 
4 11 overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah from Dt29 28 ; 
5 7 wormwood from Dt 29 17 etc. But the occurrence 
of such words and phrases is not sufficient to 
justify the claim for direct citation. They are 
expressions, most of them, which would quite 
naturally occur independently to the writers. 
Nor is there any means of showing that there is 
more probability of these writers having borrowed 
a phrase from Ut than of Dt having borrowed a 
phrase from them. Considering the resemblance of 
Dt’s style to the writing in Jer and Kings, it would 
be more natural to expect Dt to have borrowed 
from Hosca or Amos than for Hosca or Amos to have 
borrowed from Dt. The Dcuteronomic style in 
Jer, Jos, Jg, Kings, shows at once the influence 
of Dt; but there is no clear proof of tho earlier 
prophets having been acquainted with Dt. 

Literature.— For a fuller discussion of the subject the reader 
is referred to the admirable treatment of it by Driver, in his 
commentary on ‘Deuteronomy’ ( International Critical Com¬ 
mentary, T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh), in his LOT, and in his 
art. ‘Deuteronomy ’ in Smith’s DIP; to all of which the writer 
of the present artielo is largely indebted. Other works dealing 
with the same subject, to which reference may bo mado, are the 
commentaries of Oettli and Harper, and Einleitungen of Kiehm, 
Comill, Kbnig, Strnck, Kuenen, Holzinger; Oheyne, Jeremiah 
(‘Men of the Bible’ series): W. It. Smith, OTJC *; Ryle, Canon 
of the OT; Monteflore, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews ; 
Wildcboer, Lit. d.A.T.; Piepenbring, ‘ La lteformo et lo Codcdc 
Josias,’ in Revue d. VUistoire des Religions, t. xxix. 1804. 

H. E. Rylk. 

DEYIL. — Sco Demon, Satan. DEYOTED 
THINGS.— See Accursed, Curse. 

DEY0TI0N. — RY gives ‘ devotion ’ for AV 
‘prayer’ in Job 15 4 (nn^). In AV the word is 
found only Ac 17 23 ‘ as I passed by, and beheld 
your devotions,’ Gr. rh creftdoixaTa v/jluv, RV ‘ tho 
objects of your worship.’ 

That RV gives the meaning of the Greek there is no doubt. 
The same Gr. word occurs Wis 14 20 (Vulg. dex(», AV * a god,’ 
RV‘object of devotion’), lfU7 (Vulg. quos colit, AV ‘the things 
which ho worshippeth,’ RV ‘object of his worship’); Bel‘<*7 
(EV ‘the gods yo worship’); and 2 Th 2 4 (EV 4 that is 
worshipped,’ RVm ‘an object of worship’). Did the AV trans¬ 
lators understand ‘devotions’ in the sense of ‘objects of wor¬ 
ship,’ then? Aldis Wright {Bible Word-Book ,2 p. 19S L), after a 
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full discussion, concludes that they did not. He quotes, how¬ 
ever, from Sidney, Arcadia (ed. 1598, p. 282 [ed. 1622, p. 277J), 
as follows : ‘ Dametas bc^an to speako his lowd voyce, to looko 
big, to inarch up and downe, and in his march to lift his legges 
higher than he was wont, swearing by no meane devotions, that 
the walls should not keepe the coward from him.’ The Ox/. 
Eng. Diet, gives ‘an object of roligious worship’ as one of (ho 
meanings of ‘ devotion,’ quoting the above from Sidney, Ac 17' 23 , 
and a passage from l-’letcher (1(323), Double Marriage, iv. iv.: 
‘ Churches and altars, priests and all devotions, Tumbled to¬ 
gether into one rude chaos’; but says, ‘this sense is not very 
certain, the meaning of tho quotations being in every case 
doubtful.’ As Wright pointB out, AV took tho word from (Jen. 
Bible of 1560; Wyclif (1380) having * mawmetis ’; Tind. * the maner 
how ye worship jour goddes,’ bo Cran., (Jen. of 1557 (Whitting- 
ham), Bishops’; Cov. ‘ youre gods seruyee’ (from Zurich Bible, 
euwre Gott&dienut) ; Rhein, ‘your Idols.’ But it has not been 
observed that Tomson’s NT of 1570, which from 1587 onwards 
supplanted the NT of 1500 in most copies of the (Jen. Bible, bos 
the marg. note : ‘ Whatsoever men worship for religion’s sake, 
that we call devotion.' That note, which removes all doubt of 
this meaning from the word, was before the translators of AV, 
and they would have no hesitation in using an abstract word in 
this concrete sense: cf. Ac 14 15 (Jr. ra AV ‘vanities,’ 

11V ‘vain things.' Coverdale has ‘devotion’ in Ja l^* for AV 
ami ltV • religion.' J. IIASTINGS. 

DEW (%, tnl). —i. The atmosphere is capable of 
holding in suspension a certain amount of aqueous 
vapour proportionate to its temperature under a 
given pressure. The greatest amount is taken up 
during the daytime; but on the approach of 
sunset, when the temperature is lowered, part of 
the vapour is precipitated in the form of dew, till 
the dew-point is reached. 

This process is enhanced in Eastern countries 
like Palestine, where the surface of the ground and 
the air in contact therewith are highly heated 
during the daytime, but where at night, and par¬ 
ticularly under a cloudless sky, the heat of the 
ground is radiated into space and the air becomes 
rapidly cooled down. The excess of moisture in 
tho air then gently ‘falls as dew on the tender 
liorh,’ and sometimes so copiously as to sustain the 
life of many plants which would otherwise perish 
during the rainless season ; or even, as in the case 
of Gideon, to saturate a fleece of wool (Jg 6 :ia ). 
When the sky is clouded, radiation is retarded, and 
rain may fall. Thus rain and dew alternately 
benefit the vegetation ; and to the latter agent 
may possibly be ascribed the presence of a 
beauteous, though dwarfed, ilora amongst the 
waterless valleys of the Sinaitie Peninsula, which 
in the early morn sparkles in the sunshine, owing 
to the multitudes of dewdrops which have set tled 
on the leaves and stems of the plants during the 
cool hours of the night. 

ii. Thus deprivation of dew, as well as of rain, 
becomes a terrible calamity in the East. On this 
account ‘ dew and rain ’ are associated in the 
imprecation called down by David on the mountains 
of Gilboa in his distress at the tidings of the death 
of Saul and Jonathan (2 S l* 1 ); and in the curse 
pronounced on Almb and his kingdom by Elijah 
(1 K 17 1 ) ; as also by the prophet llaggai on the 
Jews after the Restoration (flag l‘°) owing to their 
unwillingness to rebuild the temple. 

iii. In the Book of Job the formation of dew is 
pointed to as one of the mysteries of nature 
insoluble by man (Job 38'*); but in Pr it is ascribed 
to the omniscience and power of the Lord (Pr 3-°). 

iv. Dew is a favourite emblem in Scripture ; the 
following are examples : {a) Bichness and Fertility, 

1 God give thee of the dew of heaven (Gn 27 28 , 
Dt 33 lS ). (b) Refreshing and Vivifying effects, 

‘Mv speech shall distil as the dew’ (Dt 32 2 ); 
‘Like a cloud of dew in the heat of summer’(Is 
18 4 ). (c) Stealth, ‘ We will light, upon him ns the 

dew falleth on the ground’ (2 S 17 1 -). (d) Incon¬ 

stancy; the goodness of Judah is ‘as the early 
dew, it goeth away ’ (IIos G 4 ); Ephraim . . . shall 
be ‘as the early dew that pnsseth away’ (ch. 13 3 ). 
(«) The young warriors of the Messianic king! 


with flashing weapons like dewdrops, * Thou 
hast tho dew of thy youth ’ (Ps 110 3 ). 

E. Hull. 

DIADEM. —This term {SidSrma) was applied by 
the Greeks to the emblem of royalty worn on the 
head by Pers. monarchs (Xen. Cyr. viii. 3. 13). It 
consisted of a silken fillet, 2 inches broad, of blue 
or purple, mixed with white, tied at the hack of 
the head. Originally intended to confine the hair, 
and worn by all Persians, it became an ornamental 
head-dress, the king’s being distinguished by its 
colour, and perhaps by jewels studding it. It was 
tied round the lower part of the khshatram (Heb. 
-m?>, Gr. Kl5apLS or tdrapts ; see Kawlinson, Anc. 
Mon. iii. 204 note), a tall, still’ cap, probably of 
felt, and of bright colours, which formed the tiara 
or turban of tlie king (Q. Curt. iii. 3. 18, 19; see 
head from Persepolis in Kawlinson, iii. 106). The 
head-dress of soldiers other than the king was soft, 
and fell hack on the head (Suidas, Lex icon > Ttdpa. 
See also the Pompeian mosaic of the bat tle of Issus, 
given in Aine, Herculaneum and Pompeii). Later, 
the fillet was enlarged by broad pendants falling 
on the shoulders. The Persian diadem was adopted 
by Alexander and bis successors (1 Mac l 9 ; 
llorodian, i. 3. 7). To the Greeks and Romans it 
was the distinctive badge of royalty, unlike the 
wreath, and is commonly described as white (Tac. 
Annales , vi. 37). Its presentation to Julius Cavsar 
was therefore specially offensive (Cic. Phil. ii. 34 ; 
Sueton. Jul, 79). Pliny {Nil vii. 57) attributes 
its invention to Father Liber (the supposed Latin 
Dionysus), and it was long confined in art to him ; 
but later artists placed it on the head of other 
deities. Diocletian was the first Rom. emperor 
to wear it permanently and publicly. Out of it, 
in combination with the ‘ corona,’ the later royal 
crowns were developed. 

In LXX $L&Syitia is used loosely to translate not 
only ‘crown royal’ (n«^i? vo Est l 11 2 17 ) but 
‘pallium’ (Tl^ri Est 8 1S dLddgfxa ftOcraivov iropfyvpovv) 
and ‘tiara’ (*py Is 62 3 . But not so in Job 29 14 , 
Is S 23 ; in Zee 3 fi tr. KldapLs, a rendering also 

given to the high priest’s turban in Ezk 21 81 ( 2,( ) 28 4 , 
Lv 10 4 ). In 1 Mac l 9 13 32 it describes the strictly 
royal insignia for the head adopted by the Greeks 
from the Persians (SidSrj/xa r/)s 'Aatas). In AV of OT, 
diadem is again used loosely for the high priest’s 
turban (Ezk 21 2(5 n$sp), a royal tiara (Job 29 14 , 
Is 02 3 q’jy) and a crown (Is 28 s •Tvp^). KV more 
properly confines diadem to the last three passages, 
using ‘mitre’ in Ezk 21 26 , and also ‘ turban’ in the 
marg. of Job 29 14 . But though thus the royal 
heau-dress of the kings of Israel is not described, as 
a diadem, there can be but little doubt that it was 
such (see Crown). In NT the distinction between 
crown and diadem is accurately observed in the 
Gr. and in RV, but not in AV. Diadem should be 
read in Rev 12 3 13 1 19 12 , where it symbolizes respect¬ 
ively the empire of ‘ the dragon, ‘the beast/and 
of the royal Christ. The phrase ‘ on his head 
were many diadems,’ describes Christ’s universal 
dominion (see Crown ; also for bibliography). 

G. T. PuitVES. 

DIAL (n r?Jip, dvafiaOnol, horologium ), RVm ‘ Heb. 
steps ,’ 2 K 20 u , Is 38 8 .—The Hob. word commonly 
denotes ‘ steps’ (see Ex 20 26 , 1 K I0 19 ), and is so ren¬ 
dered elsewhere in this narrative (2 K 20 9 * 11 , Is 38 8 ; 
AV degrees). The ‘steps’ referred to are doubt¬ 
less not simply the steps of the palace (so LXX, 
Jos. Ant. x. ii. 1), but formed part of some kind 
of sun-clock (so Targ., Vulg., Jerome on Is 38 8 , and 
most commentators). According to Herod, ii. 109, 
the Babylonians were the inventors of the iroAdt 
or concave dial, the yvwpuov, and the division of 
the day into 12 hours. The introduction by Ahaz 
of a device for measuring the time may be re¬ 
garded as a result of his intercourse with the 
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Assyrians (2 K I0 10tr *), but it is uncertain what 
kind of clock is intended. Some have supposed 
that it was in the form of a dial with concentric 
circles, and a central gnomon (Ges., Ilitz., Keil, 
etc.); but it is doubtful whether nSbyp can denote 
‘degrees.’ Hence it seems simpler to think of 
actual ‘steps’ arranged round a pillar or obelisk, 
the time of day being then indicated by the posi¬ 
tion of the shadow on the steps. Since in 2 K lx. 
it is regarded as possible for the shadow to go 
down or to return 10 steps, it is clear that these 
steps did not each mark an hour of the day, but 
some smaller period of time. Hi biblical Heb., 
indeed, no word denoting an hour is found ; nyp 
first appears in the Aram, of JDn 4 16 (Kng. 19 ) 5°. 
Our ignorance of the real form of the ‘dial’ of Ahaz 
renders precarious all attempts at explaining the 
phenomenon of the recession of the sun’s shadow. 
Moreover, a discussion of the problem requires a 
critical comparison of the parallel accounts in Is 
and 2 K ; and it must bo recognized as probable on 
independent grounds, that our narrative is con¬ 
siderably later than the time of llezekiah. Cf. esp. 
Dillmann and Clieyne on Is 38 1 ' 8 . 

II. A. White. 

DIAMOND.— See Stones (Precious). 

DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS is the Latinized 
rendering of the name Artemis ("Apre/xis tuv 
'E tpeo-luv), by which the Greeks designated a 
goddess whoso sanctuary was situated close to 
Ephesus. The situation and splendour of the 
temple, and the part that the sanctuary and 
its priests played in the history of the city, through 
the influence of the conservative anti-Greek party, 
which favoured the interests of the temple anil 
the power of the goddess, are described under 
Ephesus, The goddess, who had her seat in the 
rich valley near the mouth of the Cayster long 
before Gr. colonists had set foot on the Asian 
coast, had little in common with the chaste virgin 
goddess Artemis of Greek poetry and mythology. 
She was the impersonation of the vitality and 
ower of nature, of the reproductive power which 
eeps up the race of man and animals in an un¬ 
broken series of offspring, and of the nourishing 
power by which the earth tenders to the use of 
man ana animals all that they require to keep 
them in life. She was worshipped, with almost 
complete identity of character and image, over 
the whole of Lydia; and the Lydian Artemis 
presents such close analogies with the Phrygian 
Cybele, and with other feminine envisagements of 
the divine power in Asiatic countries, like the 
Cappadocian Ma, the Phoenician Astarte or Ash- 
taroth, the Syrian Atargatis and Mylitta, as to 
suggest that these are all mere varieties of one 
ultimate religious conception, presenting in different 
countries certain differences, due to varying develop¬ 
ment according to local circumstances and national 
character. The old hypothesis that this wide¬ 
spread similarity was due to Phoen. colonists, who 
carried their own goddess with them to new lands, 
is now discredited: there is no evidence that 
Phoenicians ever settled in the Cayster Valley, still 
less in other parts of Lydia. 

The Ephesian goddess was represented by a rude 
idol, which was said to have fallen from heaven 
(Ac 19 3fi# )—a tradition which attached to many 
sacred and rude old statues, such as that of 
Cybele at Pessinus (said to be merely a shapeless 
stone), Athena Polias on the Athenian Acropolis, 
etc. In the representation which is familiar to 

* In thi» place the rendering ‘which fell down from Jupiter’ 
(AV and RV) gives a wrong impression : the word ^oTireDf merely 
indicates that the image was believed to have fallen from the 
clear sky. In F.urip. fph. T. 977,1384, is given 

as the equivalent and explanation of ^eriri* myaX/j*. 


us from coins, statues, and statuettes, the goddess 
appears as a standing idol, in shape partly 
human ; the upper part of the body in front is 
covered with rows of breasts (symbolizing her 
function as the nourishing mother of all life); the 
lower part is merely an upright block, without 
distinction of legs or feet, covered with symbols 
and figures of animals ; the arms from below tlio 
elbows are extended on each side, and the hands 
are supported by props; the head is surmounted 
either by a lofty ornament, polos, or by a mural 
crown, and something like a heavy veil hangs on 
each side of the faco down to the shoulders; the 
figure stands on a peculiarly shaped pedestal, gener¬ 
ally low on coins, but sometimes high ; frequently 
stags accompany the goddess, one on each side. 
A similar representation of the native goddess is 
found very widely both in Lydia and in Phrygia. 
The Gr. colonists in Ephesus identified this Oriental 
deity with their own Artemis, on account of 
certain analogies between them ; they represented 
her on their coins in the Gr. character, and intro¬ 
duced some of the Gr. mythology of the twins 
Artemis and Apollo; hut they never succeeded in 
really affecting the cultus, which remained always 
purely Asian and non-Greek. The chief priest bore 
the Persian title Megabyzos , and in earlier time he 
had to bo a eunuch ; but Strabo seems perhaps to 
imply that this condition was no longer required, 
when he was writing (about A.T>. 19). Some 
authorities think that there was a body of Mega- 
byzoi in the ritual; but Canon Hicks seems rightly 
to argue that the title was appropriated to the 
single chief priest, who represented the divine 
associate of the goddess, Attis or Atys, whom she 
herself mutilated. A large body of priestesses 
were under his authority, divided into three 
classes (Plutarch, An seni sit per. resp. p. 795, § 24), 
called Mollierai, Hierai, and Parierai; and accord¬ 
ing to Strabo they originally had to be virgins. 
Some authorities seem to ippiy the name Melissai, 
‘Bees,’ to them ; and the bee is the most charac¬ 
teristic type on earlier Gr. coins of Ephesus. A 
single priestess ( ttpeia) is mentioned in inscriptions, 
who was probably the head of the cultus and 
representative of the goddess. 

There was also a body of priests (some wrongly 
say a single high priest), to whom was given the 
title Esscnes. The Essenes were appointed for a 
year only (Paus. viii. 13. 1); and they seem to have 
oeeii oflicials at once of the city and of the sanctu¬ 
ary, for they allotted new citizens to their proper 
tribe and division, sacrificed to tbe goddess on 
behalf of the city, and seem in general to have 
guarded the relations between the State and the 
goddess. Various other bodies of ministers at¬ 
tended the sanctuary, such as the Kouretes, the 
Akrobatai, the Hieroi, whose nature and duties 
are obscure (the first two, perhaps, colleges similar 
to the modern dervishes, the last a Greek form of 
hierodouloi). There can be no doubt that the ritual 
was of an orgiastic type, and accompanied with 
ceremonial prostitution and other abominations: 
traces of the ritual and its accompaniments are 
collected in the works on Ephesus (which see); the 
Lydian ritual of the Mysteries, which are mentioned 
at Ephesus in inscriptions (Hicks, p. 147, CIG 3002; 
Strabo, p. 640), as well as in many other cities, 
is described in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia 
(ltamsay), i. p. 91 ff., and the general character of 
the religion in Lyd. et le Monde Grcc. (Kadet), p. 
201 ff 

The epithets ‘Queen of Ephesus’ and ‘great’ or ‘greatest’ 
seem to have been specially appropriated to Artemis in Asia: 
SO CIO 2963 C. rfit jjAyxXrx 0i£( "A., 6797, erou kva*eeL\ 
Xen. Eph. i. 11. p. 16, vnv fjuybXyv ‘H$t «■/«» “A. ; Achilles, 
Tat. viii. 9. p. 601, ^ "A. v Osof ; Ilicks, No. 481, 1. 278, 

rfjf fjnyifTrit 6toi( " A. Further, the expression /xtyxXv " \prtfMtt 
seems to have been a formula of an invocatory character: set 
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tbe inscriptions given in Bulletin de Cor reap. DelUnique, 1880, 
430, from Leslies; and in I tarn say, liist. Geogr. of As. 
in. p. 410, from 1’isidia (of. piyetf ’Arixkw, id. Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 151, No. 49, ptyuXv) "Avetir «; Mans, 
et Bibliotheca Smyrn, No. »».£'). it is therefore probable 
that the shouts of the excited crowd in the Ephesian theatre 
(Ac 19 3,i ) were really invocations to the goddess, as her wor¬ 
shippers repeated a formula familiar in her ritual (sco ltamsaj', 
Church in Bom. Kmp. p. 138 f.). 

The Naoi or Shrines of Artemis, which were made in silver 
by artisans such as Demetrius, and in other less expensive 
materials (esp. marblo and terra-cotta^ by ‘ the workmen of 
like occupation ’ (robf irtpl rk renturx ipyocTtt<, Ac IQ'- 50 ), were first 
correctly explained by Prof. E. Curtius (Athen. Mittheil. d. 
Institute, ii. p. 49 f.). They were not mere statuettes of the 
Ephesian Diana,* for such could not bo called ‘shrines.' The 
worshippers of the goddess dedicated to her representations of 
herself in her shrine : ‘ a great city erected a great temple with 
a colossal statuo of the goddess ; private individuals propitiated 
her with miniature shrines containing embodiments of her 
living presence. Tho vast temple and the tiny terra-cotta shrine 
were oquully acceptable to Artemis; she accepted from her 
votaries offerings according to their means ; she dwelt neither 
in the temple nor in the terra-cotta shrine; she lived in tho 
life of nature; mother of all, and nurse of all, she was most 
really prosent wherever the unrestrained life of nature w as most 
freely manifested : in the woods, on the mountains, among the 
wild beasts. Her worshippers expressed their devotion, and 
their belief In her omnipresence, by offering shrines to her, 
and doubtless by keeping shrines of the same kind in their own 
homes, certainly also by placing such shrines in graves beside the 
corpso, as a sign that the dead had gone back to the mother 
who boro them’ (Church in Horn. Bmp. p. 125 f.). These 
small dedicatory shrines wore not modelled after the splendid 
Gr. temple of Artemis ; for the creations of Gr. art in sculpture 
and architecture, beautiful as they were, were never so holy in 
the estimation of devotees as the simple and rude types of 
primitive art and religion. The type most familiar to us from 
extant remains shows the goddess seated in a niche or naiskos, 
sometimes alone, sometimes accompanied by one or two figures 
among them her favourite Atys). In the ruder examples, she sits 
n stiff fashion, holding in one hand the tambourine {rC/xitoLvov), 
in the other a cup (<p/«A» 5 ). llesido her are one or two lions. In 
some more artistic examples, she has laid aside the stiff symbols, 
and sometimes caresses with one hand the lion which climbs to 
her knee or lies in her lap. Sometimes the lion serves her as a 
footstool; in other cases two sit in stiff symmetry, one on each 
side of her throne. Works of this class are found very widely both 
at Ephesus and elsewhere, in marblo and in terra-cotta ; the 
oxamplcs in marblo are usually marked by inscriptions as dedi¬ 
cator^ ; no examples in silver have been preserved, but naturally 
their intrinsic value led to their being melted down. The pre¬ 
cise relation between this type and tho Lydian type already 
described (commonly designated, wherever found, as the Eph. 
Artemis) has not yet boen determined. It is highly probable 
that the whole class of sacred dedicatory objects fabricated by 
the artisans for use in the cultus of Artemis were designated 
by tho generic term naoi, taken from the most common and 
characteristic type. 

Litkraturk.—S ee under Ehikbus. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

DIBLAH (njyi), Ezk6 14 .—Four MSS read Riblah 
(which is accented by Cheyne, Davidson, Hitzig, 
Smend, Cornill, Siegfried-Stade, and Oxf, Heb. 
Lex.). It was near a wilderness, and this would 
suit for Riblah. It has also been supnosed to 
bo Beth-Diblathaim. There is a village in 
Upper Galilee called Dili. See ATFPvol. i. sh. iii. 

C. R. CONDEK. 

DIBLA1M (o^yn, Aifirfhalp), the father of Gomer, 
Ilosea’s wife. See Gomer, Hoska. 

DIBON.—1, (|tan in MT, but the spelling pn of 
the Moabite Stone and Acu/3u>y of LXX indicate 
that the ’ had a consonantal value; see Driver, 
Notes on I fob. Text of Samuel , Ixxxix.). A city east 
of the Dead Sea and north of the Arnon in the land 
which, before the coining of the Israelites, Silion, 
king of tho Amorites, had taken from a former 
king of Moab (Nu 21 26,80 ). The Israelites dispos¬ 
sessed Silion, and the territory was assigned to 
Reuben (Jos 13 8,17 ), but tho city Dibon is men¬ 
tioned among those built (or rebuilt) by Gad (Nu 
32 s - M ), hence the name Dibon-gad by which it is 
once called (Nu 33 15 ). The children of Israel were 
not able to retain possession of the land, and in 
the time of Isaiah Dibon is reckoned among the 
cities of Moab (Is 15). In Is 15° Dimon is supposed 
to be a modified form of Dibon, adopted in order 

* Canon Hicks, Expositor , June 1890, p. 403 ff., takes a 
different view. 


to resemble more closely the Hebrew word for 
blood (Dam), and support the play on words in 
that verse. 

Tho modern name of the town is Dhiban, about 
half an hour N. of *Ara‘ir, which is on the edge of 
the Arnon Valley. It is a dreary and featureless 
ruin on two adjacent knolls, but has acquired 
notoriety in consequence of the discovery there of 
the Moabite Stone. See Tristram, Land of Moab , 
p. 132 f., Seet-zen, Reisen , i. 400, and cf. MOAB. 

2. A town in Judah inhabited in Nehemiah’s 
time by some of the children of Judah (Neh ll 2 *). 
Perhaps it is the same as Dimonah (Jos lf> 22 ) among 
the southernmost cities of Judah. If this identi¬ 
fication be correct, it illustrates the passage Is 15 8 
referred to in (1). 

Dibon-gad (Nu 33 40 only); see above. 

A. T. Chapman. 

DIBRI (’*?:n). — A Danite, grandfather of the 
blasphemer who was stoned to death, Lv 24 u . 

DIDRACHMA.—See Money. 

DIDYMUS.—See Thomas. 

DIE.—To die by a specified form of death is a 
common expression ; as C ax ton (1477), Jason, 42 : 
‘ If I dye not of bodily deth I shal dye of spirituel 
deth *; and so Caxton, (7. de la Tour , Gv v.: ‘ Your 
sone deyd this nygbt of a good detlie.’ Similar is 
the phrase Nu UP ‘ If these men die the common 
death of all men 1 ; and 23 10 ‘ Let me die the death 
of the righteous,’ and other examples in which the 
prep, is omitted. But the expression ‘die the 
death * is un-English, and is prob. everywhere due 
to a literal rendering of the Heb. idiom. It occurs 
Sir 14 17 ‘ the covenant hom the beginning is, Thou 
slialt die the death' (Gr. Oaudrig dnoUavg, from 
Gn 2 17 ‘ thou shalt surely die,’ lleb. rnon n'iD, lit. 
* dying thou shalt die,* LXX Oavdrig airodaveiaOe ); 
and Mt 15 4 ‘He that curseth father or mother, let 
him die the death 5 (Gr. Oavdrig reXcurdrio, lit. ‘ let 
him end by death,’ Vulg. morte moriatur , Cov. 
‘shal dye the death,’ after whom Cran., Gen., 
Bish., AV, RV ; but Rhein, ‘dying let him dye ’). 
The phrase ‘ die the death ’ is not uncommon in 
Sliaks., and is generally interpreted as meaning 
‘ die the death appointed for tho particular ollence ’; 
but it is probably a reminiscence of the phrase in 
Mt,* and means ‘let him assuredly die.’ Thus 
Mids. Night’s Dream , 1 . i. 65— 

* Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of men.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DIET (fr. Gr. dlaira, mode of life, through late 
Lat. dieta) is used in A V in the obsol. sense of ‘ ail 
allowance of food,’ Jer 52 34 ‘And for his [Jehoia- 
chin’s] diet, there was a continual diet given him ’ 
(vpn nn-jK 'innnx, RV ‘allowance,’ as AV in par. 
passage 2 K 25 30 . In Pr 15 17 the same Heb. is tr. 
‘dinner,’ with ‘portion’ in RVin; in Jer 40 s 
‘victuals,’ RVm ‘ an allowance’). The Eng. word 
is rare in this sense, and is not used in any previous 
version here. In tlie more usual sense it occurs Sir 
30 23 ‘ A cheerful and good heart will have a care of 
his meat and diet ’; cf. Chaucer ( Frol . 435)— 

‘ Of his diot measurable was he, 

For it was of no superfluitee. 

But of greet norissing and digestible.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DIKLAH (n^Ti, A eK\d ).—The name of a son of 
Joktan (Gn 10 27 , 1 Cli l 21 ), probably representing 
a nation or community. Tne Aramaic name for 
the river Tigris ( Diklath ) is practically identical 
with this form, and hence the conjecture of 
Michaelis, that Dildah signified the dwellers on 

* Cf. Macbeth, iv. iii. Ill: * Died every day she lived,* a recol¬ 
lection, no doubt, of 1 Co 16* 1 ‘ I die daily.’ 
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that river, is not wholly improbable; we know, 
however, of no community so called, and the home 
of such of the Joktanidie as can be identified with 
certainty is in Arabia. The word dakal (in Syr. 
dekla\ ‘nalm’) is 'well known in Arabic, and 
signifies dry dates of bad quality ; as they possess 
no cohesive power, to ‘scatter like dakal * is a 
proverbial phrase. The geographer Yal>ut knows 
of a place in Yemamah called Dakalah , ‘where 
there were palm trees,’ of too little importance to 
be connected with the son of Joktan ; moreover, 
the corresponding form in Hebrew should bo 
DCkalah rather tlian Diklah. The names imme¬ 
diately preceding and following Diklah give no 
clue to its identification. I). S. Margolioutii. 

DILAN Jos 15 88 .—A town of Judah in 

the same group with Lachish and Eglon. The 
site is unknown. C. It. Conder. 

DILIGENCE. — ‘Derived from diligo, to love, 
“ diligence ” reminds us that the secret of true in¬ 
dustry in our work is love of that work ’ (Trench, 
Study of Words, p. 314). But as diligence has 
gradually forgotten the rock whence it was hewn, 
it has also lost some of its proper meaning. It is 
a synonym now for ‘ industry ’; but formerly it 
was also a syn. for ‘ carefulness,’ since our love of 
a work may express itself as readily in care or 
caution as in perseverance. Hence Wydif’s tr. of 
1 Ti 3® ‘ If ony man kan not gouerne his hous, how 
schal be haue diligence of the chirclio of God ’; and 
Coverdale’s tr. of Pr 4‘ 23 ‘ Kepe thine hert with all 
diligence,’ which is retained in AV and RV. Cf. 
Knox, Historic, 15: ‘ He declared what diligence 
the ancients took to try true miracles from false.’ 
Diligent and diligently bad the same range of 
meaning. Thus Job 42* Cov. ‘ I have geuen dili¬ 
gent care unto the’ (Gen., AV ‘I have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear,’ RV ‘ I had heard,’ 
etc.—thus reversing Coverdale’s meaning); AV 
1611 Title, ‘with the former Translations dili¬ 
gently compared and revised ’; Sliaks. Tempest, 
III. i. 42— 

‘ The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear.' 

J. Hastings. 

DILL.— See Anise. 

DIMINISH. —To diminish is to make less, and 
that primary meaning is alone in use now. We 
do not even use the word figuratively, * to lessen 
the influence of,’ ‘belittle,’ as Ezk 5 U * therefore will 
I also d. thee ’; 29 10 ‘ I will d. them, that they shall 
no more rule over the nations ’; Is 21 17 ‘ the mighty 
men . . . shall be diminished ’ (RV ‘ shall be few ’); 
Ro ll ia ‘if . . . the diminishing of them [be] the 
riches of the Gentiles ’ (rb t) rrr)fj.a a vrCbv, RV ‘ their 
loss,’ Snnday-Headlam ‘their defeat’). Cf. Argu¬ 
ment of Ep. to Ileb. in Gen. NT : ‘ For seing the 
Spirit of God is the autor thereof, it diminidieth 
nothing the autoritie, althogh we knowe not with 
what penne he wrote it.’ Still less can we speak of 
diminishing one thing from another, i.e. withdraw¬ 
ing or withholding, so as to cause diminution, as 
Dt 4 a ‘ Ye shall not add unto the word which I 
command you, neither shall ye d. ought from it’; 
Jer 26 a ‘ d. not a word ’ (RV ‘ keep not back ’). So 
in Atkinson’s tr. (1504) of De Imitatione, IV. ix. : 
* Take from our hertis ... all that may . . . 
dimynyshe vs from thy eternall loue.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DIMNAH (np^i).—A Levitical city in Zebulun, 
Jos 21 8 ®. Dilimann, followed by Bennett in 
Haupt’s OT , emends to n;b*i, Rimmon (cf. 1 Ch fr 2 , 
Jos 19 18 ). J. A. Selbie. 

DIMON, DIMONAH.— See Dibon. 


DINAH (np-n).—The daughter of Jacob by Leah 
(Gn 30- 1 ). The composite and very obscure narra¬ 
tive of Gn 34 relates how, when .Jacob was en¬ 
camped at Shechem, after his return from Meso¬ 
potamia, she was .seduced by Shechem the son of 
Hamor, a Hivite prince. This outrage was bitterly 
resented by her full brothers, Simeon and Levi. 
Shechem was ready to prove his attachment by 
marrying the maiden, and offered to pay any 
marriage price or dowry that might be fixed by her 
family. To this her brothers consented, but only 
on condition that all the men of Shechem should 
be circumcised. This being conceded, her brothers 
made it the means of inflicting a barbarous revenge 
for their sister’s dishonour, by killing all the men 
of the place on the third day, when the effects of 
the circumcision made them incapable of Relf- 
defence. Both at the time and on his death-bed, 
their father Jacob (according to J) spoke of this 
act with indignation and abhorrence (Gn 34 80 49 s ' 7 ). 
It was, however, approved by later Jewish fanatics 
(J th 9' 2 ). (For the tribal significance of Dinah and 
the historical incidents which may underlie the 
above narrative, see Simeon). li. M. Boyd. 

DINAITES («')!, LXX Aeivcuoi, Ezr 4 9 ), a 
people settled in Samaria by Osnappar (i.e. prob¬ 
ably Assurbanipal). They joined with the 
other Samaritans in denouncing the Jews to 
Artaxerxes. The Dinaites have been variously 
identified with the Da-ja-cni, a tribe of western 
Armenia, mentioned in inscriptions of Tiglath- 
pileser I. (Schrader); and with the inhabitants of 
Deinaver, a Median city (Ewald), or of Din-Sharru 
near Susa (Fried. Delitzsch). On account of the 
other peoples named in the same verse, the last 
view seems the most probable. See further Meyer, 
Judenthum , 39 f. II. A. White. 

DINHABAH(n^n^).—The capital city of king Bela 
in Edom (Gn 36 3 ' 2 =1 Ch l 4;! ). There is some doubt 
as to its identification. The name, which is accented 
so as to mean ‘Give judgment’ (Ball, Genesis , ad 
loc.), occurs in Palmyrene as Danaba or Dahbdna 
(tuam) ; cf. A avdf-it] m Babylonia, and see Dillm. 
and Del. on Gn 36 3a . It nas been proposed by 
Neubauer (Academy, 1891, p. 260) to identify 
Dinhabah with Tennib. This is accepted bv 
Tomkins (ib. p. 284), who further identifies Tennib 
with Thenib, E.N.E. from lleshbon, described in 
Tristram’s Moab, p. 222. See further Hommel, 
Anc. Heb. Tradition, 223 n. J. A. Selbie. 

DINNER.— See Food. 

DIONYSIA (Aioiwia, Bacchanalia, EV ‘Feast of 
Bacchus’), 2 Mac 6 7 .—A festival in honour of 
Dionysus. Dionysus is usually regarded as the god 
of the vine, but, as Frazer show’s in the Golden 
Bough, he was a god of trees in general. As he comes 
before us in Greek worship, lie is quite clearly a 
vegetation deity ; but Jevons may be right in think¬ 
ing that two cults have been combined,—that of 
the vegetation spirit and that of the wine-god 
Dionysus, the latter lending its name to the former, 
which at first was naturally nameless. The char¬ 
acter of the god is to be determined, not from the 
myths told about him, which are tales invented 
to explain the ritual, but from the ritual itself, 
interpreted through comparison with parallel rites 
among other peoples. The festival was intended 
to celebrate the revival of vegetation in spring 
after the long sleep of winter. Not only to cele¬ 
brate it, however, but by sympathetic magic to 
secure the fertility of the fields. This imitation 
of the processes oi nature was associated with the 
wildest orgies and excesses, stimulated no doubt, 
in this instance, by the connexion of Dionysus 
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with the vine. Jevons gives a reconstruction 
of the festival as it was held at Thebes and other 
places. A branch, or something else representing 
the vegetation spirit, was carried round the cul¬ 
tivated fields, to secure his blessing on the crops. 
A human ligure, also representing this spirit, was 
fastened to the top of a tree trunk, wliich had 
been felled and prepared for the purpose. This 
was hoisted up and then pelted till it fell. The 
women then tore it in pieces, and the woman who 
got the head raced with it to the temple or chief 
house and nailed it to the door. But in many 
cases the rites were much more savage, and bulla 
or goats, which represented the god himself, were 
torn to pieces by the worshippers in a mad scram¬ 
ble to possess themselves of portions of the flesh, 
and even human beings suffered at times in this 
way. The llesh was taken home and some of it 
buried in the fields. (For parallels to this custom 
of killing the god the Golden Bough should be 
consulted. It secured a certain communion with 
tho deity, the preservation of his vigour through 
the death of his temporary representative and his 
re-incarnation in a fresh life, and the fertility of 
the land in which tho llesh was buried). The most 
famous festivals of Dionysus were held in Attica. 
Besides the A uthesteria and Lencea there were 
two, known as the Lesser and the Greater Dion- 
sia. The former was held in country districts in 
)eecmber, and was a vintage festival, accompanied 
by dancing, songs, improvised dramatic perform¬ 
ances, and a procession, in which tho phallus was 
borne. Tho utmost licence of speech and conduct 
characterized it. The Greater Dionysia were held 
in the city, and were chiefly important from tho 
fact that at them the great dramas of the tragic 
and comic poets were produced. Before the dra¬ 
matic performances there was a great public pro¬ 
cession of worshippers, wearing masks and singing 
the dithyramb, in which an image of Dionysus 
was carried from one temple to another. This 
was followed by a chorus of boys. According to 
2 Mac 0 7 Antiocnus compelled the Jews, when the 
feast of Dionysia (RVin) came, to go in procession 
in honour of Dionysus, wearing wreaths of ivy. 
The ivy was specially sacred to the god. See 
further under DIONYSUS. A. S. Peake. 

DIONYSIUS.—Dionysius, designated the Areo- 
>agite (6 ’ApfiovaylTTjs), is mentioned as one of the 
ew converts made by St. Paul at Athens (Ac 17 34 ). 
lie is probably thus specially named as having been 
a member of the Council of Areopagus (see AltEO- 
rAGUS). Nothing further is known of him. It 
has been suggested that St. Luke, who apparently 
was not at Athens, may have owed to Dionysius 
his report of the speech on Mars’ hill. According 
to Dionysius of Corinth (in Euseb. HE iii. 4) 
he became the first bishop of the church at 
Athens; according to one account (Niceph. HE 
iii. 11) he sufi'ered martyrdom at Athons under 
Domitian ; according to another ( Martyr. Horn.), 
having come to Rome, ho was sent by Clemens I. 
(about 95) to Paris, and there beheaded on the 
Martyrs’ Mount ( Montmartre) ; and no small con¬ 
troversy has arisen in France over his title to be 
regarded as St. Denys, the patron saint of France. 
Various mystical writings, circulated in the Middle 
Ages under his name, are still extant; but they have 
long been regarded as non-genuine, and are now 
generally supposed to have been put into circulation 
about the 6tn century. William P. Dickson. 

DIONYSUS (Bacchus).—A Greek god, in whose 
worship there are three distinct strata. The first 
consists of those rites with which spirits of vegeta¬ 
tion (originally probably plant-totems) are wor¬ 
shipped by all primitive peoples, in the new world 


as well as the old, who possess any cultivated 
plants. This stratum is probably not older than 
the separation of the European from the other mem¬ 
bers of the Aryan family, for it was only after 
that separation that the Aryans began to domesti¬ 
cate plants. The next consists in the worship 
associated with tho cultivation of the vine: this 
originated where, according to the most recent 
researches, the vine was first cultivated by the 
European branch of the Aryans, viz. in Thrace. 
The process of syncretism by which these rites 
were amalgamated with those of the vegetation- 
spirit was not completed, if indeed it had begun, 
in tho time of Homer; for in the Homeric poems 
J). occurs as a god, but is not associated with tho 
vine, except in passages generally admitted to 
be comparatively late interpolations. The third 
stratum belongs to the 7th cent. B.C., the period 
in which, among the E. nations conquered by tho 
Assyrians and Babylonians, national calamity led 
men to look for assistance to a ritual more potent 
than that in daily use. This more potent ritual 
was found in the older and more awful forms of 
sacrifice which lingered on in connexion with out- 
of-the-way altars. To the form of worship thus 
revived, only those were admitted who were 
formally initiated into these ‘mysteries.’ From 
the East the institution of ‘mysteries’ spread to 
Greece; and the reason why it attached itself 
particularly to the worship of such deities as 
Demeter and Dionysus was that that worship was 
an evolved form of the rites (common to many 
Aryan and Semitic and other peoples) with which 
vegetation-spirits were originally worshipped. The 
resemblances which thus made possible the spread 
of ‘mysteries’ from the East to tho West also 
facilitated that dissemination of the worship of 
Dionysus over the E., for which mythologists 
{e.g. Nonnus) accounted by the hypothesis of an E. 
campaign on the part of tho god. Jt is in the 
readiness with winch the worship of D. was re¬ 
ceived in many parts of Syria and Pal. that we 
find the explanation of the attempts or threats to 
establish the worship of D. amongst the Jews: 
it was presumed, e.g. by Nicanor (2 Mac 14 88 ) and 
Antiocnus Epiphanes (2 Mac 6 7 ), that it would be 
acceptable to them as to other peoples, while 
Ptolemy Philopator, who branded the Jews with 
tho ivy-leaf of Dionysus (3 Mac 2 s9 ), had an 
additional motive, in tho fact that I), was the 
family God of the Ptolemies, for forcing his worship 
on them by a means analogous to that which many 
Hindoo sects adopt to symbolize their devotion to 
their particular god, and which has a further 
parallel in the common barbaric custom of tattoo¬ 
ing the worshipper’s body with the symbol of the 
god under whose protection and power he is. See 
further under Dionysia. F. B. Jevons. 

DIOSCORINTHIUS (A ids K optvdiou [rerpdbi Kal 
eU&dt], Dioscorus , 2 Mac ll 31 ). See Time. 

DIOSCURI {AdaKovpoi, RVm at Ac 28 11 ; text, The 
Twin Brothers ; AV, Castor and Pollux) are men¬ 
tioned as giving their name to the ship in which 
St. Paul sailed from Melita to Puteoli, on his way 
to Rome. The D. in mythology were the sons of 
Zeus and Leda, and brothers or Helen. Castor was 
the horse-tamer, and Pollux the prince of boxers. 
For their brotherly affection they were placed in 
the sky as the constellation of the Twins (Gemini). 
They were worshipped from early times in Greece, 
(‘Gnecia Castoris memor’ Hor. Od. iv. 5. 35), in 
Cyrene in Africa (Pind. Pyth. v.), not far from 
Alexandria, in Southern Italy, and enjoyed especial 
honour at Rome on account of their supernatural 
appearance at the battle of Lake Regillus. Their 
image was printed on the reverse of the earliest 
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silver coins of the Romans ( denarii ) as that of two 

ouths on horseback. They were, however, best 

nown as the tutelary gods of sailors, who identi¬ 
fied their presence with the palo blue llame or 
light seen in thundery weather at the mast-head. 
They are thus mentioned Ilor. Od. i. 3. 2: ‘Sic 
fratres Helenas lucida sidera ’; also Od. iii. 29. 64 : 

* tutum feret geminus Pollux *; also Ccttidl. iv. 27 
and lxviii. 65; and Eurip. Helen. 16G3-65. It was 
a common practico to put, as a irapdarj/nov (Ac 28”) 
or insigne, some device for a figure-head to a ship, 
in imitation of the person or object (not always 
complimentary, Virg. ACn. x. 188) after which tlie 
vessel was named. See Virg. Ain. v. 116, ‘Mnes- 
theus agit Pristin ’; Ain. x. 166, 195, 209, ‘ Hunc 
vehit immanis Triton,’ etc. This ligure-head was 
to be distinguished from the tutela (Ov. Trist. i. 
10. 1), ‘tutela Minerva*,’ or image of the protecting 
genius, under which the ship sailed, placed gener¬ 
ally in the stern of the vessel. In later times the 
distinction appears to have been ellaced, and, in 
the vessel winch carried St. Paul, the Dioscuri 
were probably intended for the ‘ tutela ’ as well as 
the ‘insigne,’ and their heads were probably 
fastened, one on each side, in front. 

Literature.—S eyffart, Diet, of Claw. A ntiq. by Nettleship 
and Sandys; Rich, Diet . of Antiq. ; Pago, Acta of the Apostles, 

in loo. C. II. Prichard. 

DIOTREPHES (Aiorpe^s, WHVi/njj),—A person, 
otherwise unknown, who is introduced in 3 John 
(vv. 9,10 ) as ambitious, resisting the writer’s author¬ 
ity, and standing in the Avay oi tlie hospitable recep¬ 
tion of brethren who visited the Church—probably 
travelling evangelists, such as are mentioned in 
the Didacht. It has been inferred by some that he 
was a presbyter or a deacon in the Church. It 
has also been supposed that lie was in conflict with 
the Jewish-Christian party ; or, on the other hand, 
that he was a teacher of false doctrine, Judaistic 
or Gnostic. But all is matter of conjecture. 
Others think that his action indicates an illegitim¬ 
ate assumption of authority over the Church, con¬ 
nected with the tendency to the establishment of a 
monarchical episcopate, which may have begun 
during the lifetime of St. John. 

S. D. F. Salmond. 

DIPHATH (ns'-i) occurs in RV and AVm of 1 Ch 
l 6 , but it is practically certain that AV Riphath is 
the correct reading. By an easily explicable scribal 
error ns" 1 ) has arisen from nsn, the reading of MT in 
the parallel passage Gn 10 H . See Rtpiiatit. 

J. A. Selbie. 

DISALLOW* —‘Allow’ is in AV either to 
‘ approve’ or ‘ accept ’ (see Allow) ; ‘ disallow ’ is 
always distinctly to ‘reject.’ So Nu 80 ® bijtt 8 - 11 
(k>t refuse, reject; see Ps 141° RV) ; and 1 P 2 4,7 
{aTroSoKipdfa, RV ‘reject’). So Latimer (Senn. 
and Ran., 11), ‘ I must not sutler the devil to have 
the victory over me. I must disallow his in¬ 
structions and suggestions.’ J. Hastings. 

DISANNUL) which scarcely differs in meaning 
from ‘annul,’ the prefix being only intensive, is 
now going out of use. RV removes it only from 
Gal 3 1B , giving ‘make void’ instead (Gr. dOerlio, of 
which tlie subst. dOlniais is tr' 1 ‘disannulling’ 
He 7 18 and retained by RV). Amer. RV prefers 
‘annul’ in Job 40*, Isl4 27 28 18 . The use of the 
word in biblical English may be illustrated by 
Coverdale’s tr“ of Is 14 27 ‘ For yf the Lorde of 
hoostes determe a thing, who wyl dysanulle it?’; 
and Tindale’s tr n of He 8 13 ‘ In that ho saytli a 
new testament he hath abrogat (ireiraXaLuKev) the 
olde. Now that which is disanulled (TraXcuot spevov) 
and wexed olde, is redy to vannysche awaye.’ 

J. Hastings, 

DISAPPOINT has a stronger meaning in AV 
vol. i.—39 


than in mod. English, Job 5 12 ‘ He disappointeth 
the devices of the crafty ’ (iso, RV ‘ frustrateth,’ 
as Is 44 26 AV, RV; so Pr 15 2 -); Ps 17 13 ‘ Arise, O 
Lord, d. him’ (v^s RV ‘confront him,’ RVm 
‘ forestall him,’ Cheyne ‘intercept him’); Jth 16* 
‘the Almighty Lord hath disappointed them by 
the hand of a woman ’ avrovs, RV ‘ brought 

them to nought ’ : see under Disannul). Cf. Hall, 
Hard Texts (1633), 311 : ‘All those curious and 
wealthy Trades . . . shall be utterly undone and 
disappointed.’ J. Hastings. 

DISCERN.—To discern (Lat. dis apart, cernere 
separate) is to separate things so as to distinguish 
them, as Coverdale, Erasm. Par. 1 <//?, p. 48 : ‘ It is 
not the saeramentes that discerne the children of 
God from the children of the devyll ; but the 
puritie of lyfe and charitie.’ So Ezr3 13 ‘ the people 
could not discern the noise of the shout of joy from 
the noise of the weeping.’ 

To discern a person or thing is therefore, in biblical lang., to 
separate out from others, so as to recognize, as Gn 27 ,J;1 ‘ he dis¬ 
cerned him not, because his hands were hairy, as his brother 
Esau’s hands’; lie ‘the word of God ... is a discorner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart’ (xptnxo<> RV 'quick to 
discern’); 1 Co II 2 ^ * not discerning (lie Lord’s body’ (,u»j 2 n«- 
xpivcvt to ruuot, rou Kvpiou ; Vulg. non dijiulicans corpus Domini ; 
Calvin, non discernens ; Wyc. ‘not wiseli demynge’; Luther, 
doss er nicht unterseheidet ; Tind. ‘becauso he maketh no defer¬ 
ence of *; so Cov., Cran., Gen. 1557 ; hut Gen. 1000, ‘ because ho 
discerneth not,’ with marg. note, ‘Rut as thogh these holie 
Histories of the Lordes hodie and blood were commune meats, 
so without reverence he commeth unto them’; so Tomson ; 
Bish. ‘making no difference of’; Rhein, ‘not discerning the 
body of our Lord’; whence AV ; but RV ‘if he discern not the 
body ’—omitting rod Kvpou with cdd. J. H a,STINGS. 

DISCIPLE.—Tin’s word—in Greek paO^r^ ; fern. 
/xaOy'jTpLa (occurring only Ac 9 3,i ); verb, paOyjTevu) 
(occurring four times)—is in sacred literature con- 
lined to the Gospels and the Acts, though it often 
appears in Attic Greek (cf;i. Plato) as denoting tlie 
pupil of a philosopher or rhetorician, in contra¬ 
distinction to the master, 5i8daxaXos (just as in NT, 
Mt 10 34 ), or to the discoverer, euperys. Wo have a 
similar contrast in OT, e.g. I Ch 25 8 reXelwv *al 
pia.vdavbvT 0 }v, the perfect and the learning (AV and 
RV, the teacher and the scholar), referring to the 
senior and junior members of David’s trained 
musical guilds. Likewise, in the case of the 
prophetic guilds superintended by Samuel and more 
fully organized by Elijah and Elisha, in order that 
by spiritual force they might cherish the theocratic 
spirit among the people, and check the tendency 
to apostasy, the general ‘company’ is contrasted 
with him who ‘stood as head over them’ (l S 19 20 )> 
and the ‘ sons,’ 2 K 2 7 {i.c. pupils; cf. Pr 4 1,10 , and 
passim) with him ‘ before ’ whom they ‘ sat,’ 2 K 4 3H , 
their master (stipios), 2 K 6 5 . [Teacher, di5do-Ka\os, 
however, occurs in LXX only in connexion with 
heathen monarchs, and then hut twice : EstG 1 (the 
teacher of Ahasuerus) and 2 Mac l lu (the teacher of 
Ptolemy); and the phrase ‘ schools of the prophets’ 
(however truly it may represent facts) is ‘ a pure 
invention of the commentators ’ (Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, 85).] in Talmudic literature ialmhlc hdkha- 
mim, pupils of the learned {i.e. the scribes), is a 
frequently recurring phrase, and of these St. Paul 
was one when he was * brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel,’ sitting, i.e. with the rest of the pupils, 
on the lower benches in front of him (Ac 22 3 ; 
cf. Mt 5 1 ). 

The usage of the word in NT is very simple. 
We read of the disciples of John the Baptist 
(Mk 2 18 ), of the Pharisees (same place), of Moses, 
Jn 9“ (only by way of contrast to Jesus), but 
most of all of Jesus, to whose disciples, in fact, 
the subst. is almost entirely, and the verb entirely, 
limited. The word maintains its classical connota¬ 
tion of compliance with the instruction given : the 
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fiadi]T'/js is not only a pupil, but an adherent (sec 
Cremer, Bib. Theol. Lex. ; cf. Xen. Mem. i. 6.3, where 
fxaOriTal are called the fu/njTal, imitators, of their 
fk&&(TKa\os ; so Jn 8 :M , 4 If ye abide in my word, then 
arc ye truly ruy disciples ,’ cf. 15 8 ). Hence it is 
applied most esp. to the Twelve in all four Gospels, 
sometimes with dwdera and sometimes without; 
they are ‘ the disciples,’ Mt 10 l 12 1 , Mk S 27 , Lk 8°, 
Jn 3 22 . Mt seems, indeed, to coniine the plural to 
them (Weiss), unless 8 21 and 5 1 he exceptions. 
When it denotes the wider circle, as in Lk (par¬ 
ticularly 6 13 7 n )> it has the same sense of adherence. 
Hence it stands, occasionally in Gospels (Mt 10 42 , 
taken with 18 (1 ) and invariably in Ac, as a syno¬ 
nym for iruTTeuioVy a believer (cf. Aristot. llepl (ro(f>. 

161 b 3— Set TTKTTeuav rbv yav0avovra, the learner 
is bound to have faith), even where, as in Ac 19 1 * 4 , 
the word is a|»]»1 ied to half-instructed believers, 
who, while believing apparently in Jesus as greater 
than John the Baptist, were, still (as it seems) not 
sure that Jesus was absolutely the Messiah, and 
that they had not to 4 look for another’(Mt 11 3 ). 
So also, quite distinctly, with the verb yaO^revo) 
(three times in Mt, once in Ac), which is once 
intrans. (Mt 27 ft7 ), twice trails. (Mt 4 28 ia , Ac 14 21 ), 
and once deponent (?) (Mt 13 B2 , where, in accordance 
with the usual dative construction, the phrase 
signifies a disciple of the kingdom of licavcn 
personified). (See Meyer and Meyer-Weiss). 

J. Massie. 

DISCIPLINE. —‘Discipline’ is properly instruc¬ 
tion, that which belongs to the discipulus or 
scholar, and is distinguished from ‘doctrine,* 
which pertains to the doctor or teacher. In this 
sense Wyclif (1382) gives Pr 3 4 ‘Thou shall linde 
grace and good discipline (1388 ‘teching’) befor 
God and men’; ami Chaucer (Skeat’s Student’s 
ed. p. 716), 4 Tlianne shaltow understonde, that 
bodily peyne stant in disciplyne or techinge, by 
word or by wry tinge, or in ensample.* But under 
the influence of the Vulg. and t he Church, 4 dis¬ 
cipline’ came early to be used for 4 chastisement.’ 
In l’r 3 11 Wyc. has 4 the discipline of the Lord, my 
sone, ne caste thou awey.’ See Chastisement. 

In AV whether ' discipline’ means instruction or chxstiHe- 
inent it is not easy always to decide. It occurs .Job J>(> 10 ‘He 
opencth also their oar to d.’ (rnftfdr, KV ‘instruction,’ which 
the sense seems to demand ; hut the Heh. has nowhere else this 
meaning, and the whole paRsago is ot chastening or moral dis 
cinline); Wisl5«l7bi5 f sir 4»7 [.?*,] 17™ IS™232- 7 32™ 41™, Bar 4™ 
(ail rxjhti'x, which in class. Greek means ’ education ' or its result, 
mental culture/ nover * chastisement/ but is usod in LXX as the 
regular tr. of mils dr, hence = chastisement there, and so in NT 
thrice, He 12 s - 8 ; see Kennedy, Sources of N.T. (Jreek, p. 101). 

J. Hastings. 

DISCOMFIT, DISCOMFITURE.— From dis apart, 
and conficere to put together, to ‘discomfit’ is to 
undo, destroy. Both words, now archaic if not 
obsolete, are always used in AV of defeat in battle, 
Is 31 8 being a mistrans. for 4 become liable to 
forced service.’ Cf. More, Utopia (Bob. tr.), p. 
140: ‘if al their whole armie be discumfeted and 
overcum ’; and Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 150— 

4 After the bataille and disconflture/ 

RV introduces ‘discomfit’ for ‘destroy,’ Ex 23 127 , 
I’s 144 B (c£n), Dt 7- 3 (cm) ; for 4 trouble,’ Ex 14 4 
(ci?n) ,* and 4 discomfiture,’ Dt 7 s8 , 1 S 5 a (AV ‘de¬ 
struction’), Dt 28‘° (AV ‘vexation’), Is 22 B (AV 
4 trouble ’), the lleh. being always nipmp mchilmah. 

J. Hastings. 

DISCOVER.— In mod. Eng. ‘to discover’ is 4 to 
detect,’ 4 find out,’ which is a late use of the word. 
The meanings in AV are: 1. Uncover, lay bare 
(the primary sense, lit. ‘to take oil'the cover,’ Fr. 
dtcouvrir), Ps 29° 4 The voice of the Lord . . . dis¬ 
covered the forests ’ ('prn, RV 4 stripped bare ’; 4 1 
do not understand this of stripping the foliage 
merely, but rather of the breaches and openings 
made by the lightning and the wind in the heart 


of the w ood ’—Earle, Psalter of 1539, p. 271); Ezk 
16 B7 4 Before thy wickedness was discovered’; 
Hos 2 10 ‘now will I d. her lewdness in the sight of 
her lovers’ ; 7 l ‘the iniquity of Ephraim was dis¬ 
covered ’; Sir I s0 ‘ Exalt not thyself, lest thou fall 
. . . and so God d. thy secrets’ (RV ‘reveal’); 
ll 27 4 his deeds shall be discovered’ (RV ‘the 
revelation of his deeds’). Cf. Knox, Hist. p. 182, 
‘ Which God of his infinite goodness hath now 
discovered to the eyes of all that list to behold’; 
and p. 250, 4 who rashly discovering himself in the 
Trenches, was shot in the head. 2. Withdraw 
(spoken of the cover itself, so as to uncover), 
Job 41 18 ‘who can d. the face of his garment?’ 
(RV 4 strip off his outer garment’—see Davidson 
in loc.) ; Is 22 8 ‘lie discovered the covering of 
Judah ’ (RV 4 took aw ay ’); Jer 13 26 ( = Nah 3 5 ) 4 1 
will d. thy skirts upon thy face.’ So Bacon, New 
Atlantis, 129: ‘At the beginning he discovered 
the face of the deep, and brought forth dry land ’; 
Chapman, Hesiod, l. 161 — 

‘When the woman the unwieldy lid 
llad once discover’d, all tho miseries hid 
. . . dispersed and flew 
About the world.’ 

3. Disclose or reveal, 1 S 14 8 4 w r e will d. ourselves 
unto them’; 22° 4 when Saul heard that David 
w'fts discovered ’ (in'll 4 made known,’ * revealed ’); 
Job 12 22 4 lie discovereth deep things out of dark¬ 
ness’; Pr 25 a 4 d. not a secret to another’ (RV 
4 disclose not the secret of another ’); Sir 6 9 27 16 , 
1 Mac 7 31 4 when he saw that his counsel w as dis¬ 
covered’ (&TreKa\v(f)0r), 4 made known,’ ‘revealed,’ 
not 4 found out ’); 2 Mac ti n 4 others, that had run 
together into caves near by, to keep the Sabbath 
secretly, being discovered to Philip, were all burnt 
together ’ (RV ‘ betrayed ’). Cf. Bacon, Essays , 
n. 17: ‘For Prosperity doth best discover Vice; 
But Adversity doth best discover Vertue’; and 
Shaks. Merry Wives, ii. ii. 190 — 

4 1 shall discover a thing to you/ 

4. Exhibit, display, as Blount (1600): 4 The more 

he mounted, the more he discovered his incapacities 
In AV Pr 18 2 4 A fool hath no delight in under¬ 
standing, but that his heart may d. itself’ (RV 
‘ reveal ’). 5. Descry, sight, Ac 21 3 4 When we had 
discovered Cyprus, we left it on the left hand’ 
(dva (palro), RV ‘come in sight of’). 6. Notice, 

Ac 27 39 ‘ they discovered a certain creek ’ {Karevbovv, 
RV 4 perceived’). J. Hastings. 

DISCUS.—See Games. DISEASE.-See Medi¬ 
cine. DISH.—See Food. 

DISHAN (jr-n).—A son of Seir, Gn 36 21, *• w = 
IChP 8 - 42 . In Gn 30 26 the reading of MT 
should be emended to after 1 Ch l 41 . See 

follow ing article. 

DISHON.—1. A son of Seir, j'ush Gn 3G 31 = 

1 Ch l :w . 2. A son of Anah and grandson of Seir, 
jfch Gn 36 2B , cf. v. 30 =)W'i 1 Ch l 41 , which should 
also be read for MT in Gn 36 20 . Dislian (see 
art. above) and Dishon are, of course, not indi¬ 
vidual names, but the eponyms of Horite clans. 
Their exact location is a matter of uncertainty. 
jb'H occurs in Dt 14 B (only) as the name of a clean 
animal (LXX iriryupya, AV and 11V ‘pygarg’), 
which is generally taken to be some species of 
gazelle or antelope. Tristram {Nat. Hist, of Bible, 
127) identifies it with the Antilope addax; but 
Homme! (Namen der Sdugethierc, 391), deriving 
Lite word from a root spring, leap (cf. Assvr. 
daSSu), thinks of the mountain-goat. So also 
Delitzsch {Assyr. Stud. i. 54). The existence of 
such animal names amongst the Horites has been 
used by W. R. Smith os an argument in favour of 
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totemism. See Journal of Philology , ix. 75ft’., 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia , and ES 
{passim); and for the contrary opinion, Noldeke in 
ZDMG (188d), 148-187. Cf. also Jacobs, Studies 
in Bib. Archceol. (1894), and Gray, Ucb. Prop. 
Names (189(1), p. 8611. J. A. Selbik. 

DISHONESTY in 2 Co 4 a is used in the obsolete 
sense of ‘disgrace* (a icrxv pr l> KV 'slmme,* after 
Wyc., Gen. ; AV followed Kliemish NT; Tindale 
has ‘ unhonesty ’). Cf. Coverdale’s tr. of Ru 2 1B ‘ Let 
her gather betwene the slieues also, and do her no 
dishonestye * ; and of Sir J 11 ' Where the father is 
without honoure, it is the dishonesty of the sonne.* 
4 Dishonest * Sir 26 24 , and 4 dishonestly * 22 4 , are 
used in the same sense. J. Hastings. 

DISPATCH. —To 4 dispatch business ’ is still in 
use, as in To 7 8 ‘let this business be dispatched,* 
2 Mac 12 18 4 before he hadd. anything he departed.* 
But to 4 d. a journey,’ i.e. ‘expedite,* is out of use ; 
nor is any example given in 0.if. Eng. Dict. } 
2 Mae 9 4 being missed : 4 Therefore commanded he 
his chariotman to drive without ceasing, and to 
dispatch the journey.’ 

To ‘dispatch/ i.e. Vet rid of quickly’ by death, is found 
Wis ll iy , and in Ezk 2:5*’, whero ItV tfivea ‘de.s|>atoh/ a spelling 
which is incorrect, and which was unknown till the beg. of the 
l'.lth cent. It seems to have arisen from Johnson having 
accidentally entered the word so in his Diet., though he himself 
always spoils it ‘ dispatch.’ Soo Ox/. Eng. Diet. *.v. 

J. Hastings. 

DISPERSION.— See Israel. 

DISPOSITION.— Ac 7 M 4 Who have received the 
law by the d. of angels* (Gr. ds diarayas ayylXwv ; 
11V ‘as it was ordained by angels’; RVm 4 unto 
ordinances of angels,’ cf. lio 13 2 rod deov diaTayf), 
AY and 11V 4 the ordinance of God*). ‘Disposition ’ 
is the lthemish word here (Wyc., Timl., Gen. have 
‘ordinance’; Cov., Cran. ‘ministration’), and it is 
used in the archaic sense of administration. In 
the same sense 4 disposer * is used by Tind. in 1 Co 4 1 
‘Let men this wise esteeme us, even as the 
ministers of Christ, and disposers of the secretes 
of God’ (EV ‘stewards,’ Gr. oUovbpoi) ; and by 
Gen. (1560) in 1 V 4 10 4 Let euerie man as he bathe 
received the gifte, minister the same one to 
another, as good disposers of the manifolde grace 
of God ’ (E V ‘ stewards ’). 4 Disposing ’ in I’r 16 83 

4 The lot is cast into the lap; but the w’hole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord,’ is used in the 
earlier sense of control, disposal; while the vb. 

4 dispose’ in Job 34 13 37 1B ,2Es 5 49 8 n ,Sir 16 2tf lias the 
still earlier and primary meaning of ‘arrange in 
proper order.’ This primary meaning (as Lat. dis- 
ponere) seems to be intended by ‘disposition* in 
2 Es 8 38 {plasma) 8 89 {flgmenturn), the Lat. w ords so 
tr. having ref. to the creation of man ; but in Jth S 29 , 
Ad. Est 16 8 , Sir 20 ,2tf , the word is used in the familiar 
sense of 4 bent of mind,’ ‘ character,’ a sense which is 
found as early as 1387: Trevisa, Uigdcn , iii. 113: 
‘ Nought by cnaungyngo of body, but by chaung- 
ynge of disposicioun of w r it and of seinynge.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DISPUTE, DISPUTATION.— As ‘debate’ has 
lost the meaning of wrangling, so ‘ dispute * has 
acquired it. In older Eng. to ‘dispute’ was to 
discuss or argue, without strife. Thus Bp. 
Carleton (1610), Jurisd. lTef., ‘I have disputed 
the Kings right with a good conscience, from the 
rules of Gods word,’ i.e. I have discussed it, argued 
for it: cf. Sir T. More, Utopia , p. 53, ‘that they 
maye in everye matter despute and reason for the 
kynges right’; Knox, Hist. p. 25, 4 after that Sir 
James Hamilton was beheaded (justly or unjustly 
we dispute not),* and p. 215 4 He [Knox] did 
gravely dispute upon the nature of the blinde 
world. So in AV, Job23 7 ‘There the righteous 


might dispute with him* (nph, KV ‘reason*); 
Mk 9** ‘What was it that ye disputed among 
yourselves by the way?’ {<ha\oyL{oyai, KV ‘were 
ye reasoning,’ as 2 fl - M AV); 9 34 ‘for by the way 
they had disputed among themselves who should 
be the greatest’ {SiaXlyoyat): KV keeps ‘dispute* 
here, but the disciples’ shame was nob that they 
had wrangled, but that they had discussed such 
a question at all. The same Greek is similarly 
tr‘ l in AV of Ac 17 17 (KV ‘reasoned’), 19«- 9 (KV 
‘reasoning’), 24 12 , Jude 9 (so KV). The subst. 
$iaXoyid/x6s is once tr. ‘disputing,’ l’h 2 14 AV, KV, 

‘ Do all things w ithout murmurings and disput- 
ings ’ ; but even here Thayer prefers 4 hesitation,* 

4 doubting,’ Lightfoot ‘inward questionings.’ In 
Ac 6 9 9 29 (m/f^rlw) the meaning is plainly ‘ discuss,* 

4 argue*; so 15 7 {avfrjryo- is) and 1 Co l 20 s). 

The only passage in which 4 dispute ’ seems to have 
the meaning of 4 wrangle ’ is 1 Ti 6 fl 4 Perverse dis- 
putings of men of corrupt minds’ (TR napadta- 
TpifiaL, edd. dunrapaTpifial, KV 4 wranglings’). Here 
Wyc. has ‘lightyngis’ and Khem. ‘conttictes* 
after Vulg. conflict at ioncs, but Tind. and the rest 
4 disputations,’ a word which never seems to signify 
4 altercation,’ ‘wrangling.’ The Gr, word is found 
nowhere else. 

‘Disputation’ occurs in AV, Ac 15 2 (TR 
edd. KV ‘questioning’), and Ro 14 1 4 Him 

that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to 
doubtful disputations’ {els tiiaKplaus SiaXoyia/xQv ; 
lit. 4 unto discussions of doubts’; RVm ‘for de¬ 
cisions of doubts’; see Sunday-Head lam in loc.). 
Bp. Bonner’s injunction for the reading of the 
Bible (1541) ends thus : ‘lie is not to expound, nor 
to reade with a lowde voyce, and without dis- 
putacion,’ where, as elsewhere, d. means 4 discus¬ 
sion ’: the reader is neither to expound the mean¬ 
ing himself, nor to discuss it with others. 

J. Hastings. 

DISTAFF (^$).—This f erm occurs in AV only 
in Pr 31 19 . The Hebrew word is found repeatedly 
in Neh 3, where it means ‘part’ or ‘district’ of 
the city, something ‘cut oil’ or ‘divided’ from 
the rest. It is found also in 2 S 3 20 , where it is 
rendered ‘stall’,’ but prob. — distaff (see Driver’s 
note). KV renders the word in Pr Si 19 ‘ spindle,’ for 
which it may no doubt be used ; but if we may 
judge from the cognate Arab.word {fnUcat), it means 
the whorl of the spindle, a piece of wood or other 
material, of hemispherical form, through which 
the spindle-pin passes, and above which is the 
hook holding the thread. The design of this piece 
is to give steadiness to the circular motion of the 
spindle. This form of spindle is in common use 
among the women of Syria to-day. 

H. Porter. 

DIYERS, DIYERSE.— ‘Divers’ has now dropped 
out of use, or, if used archaically, is restricted to 
the sense of ‘several.’ But formerly ‘divers’ and 
‘diverse’ were indifferent spellings of the same 
adj., which expressed either ‘varied,’ ‘different’ 
(Lat. diversus) ; or ‘various,* ‘several.’ Thus 
Ridley, A Brcfc Declaration (Moule’s ed. p. 106) : 
4 in the matter of thys Sacrament tlior be diverse 
[ = several] poyntes, wherein menne (counted to be 
learned) can not agree ’; Grindal, Letter to Q. Eliz. 
(1577): ‘divers [ = different] men make divers 
senses of one sentence of Scripture.* In AV 1611 
‘diverse’ occurs Lv 19 19 , Est 3 , Dn 7 19,23 * 24 , Mt4 24 ; 
elsewhere 4 divers.’ The conjunction of ‘divers’ 
with ‘sundry,’ as in He 1\ is common in old 
Eng., as iri the Act authorizing Matthew’s Bible 
(Hen. Vlll. 1543): ‘ divers and sundrye his subjects 
of this his realme.* J. Hastings. 

DIYES.— See Lazarus. 

D1YINAT10N has many different modes amongst 
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the different peoples of the earth, but all are in their 
origin either natural or supernatural. Methods 
which originally were supernatural may come to 
lose their supernatural character; methods which 
were at first natural may come to be regarded as 
supernatural; and, from lack of evidence, it may 
be difficult or impossible to say with regard to any 
given method whether in its origin it was a natural 
or a supernatural method. 

We shall begin with the supernatural methods 
as being those first suggested by the word ‘ divina¬ 
tion,’ and we shall define them as those by which 
man gains foreknowledge of the future from a 
supernatural source, e.g. by inspiration, posses¬ 
sion, or direct interrogation of the divine will. 
These methods, the supernatural, again fall into 
two classes, the licit and the illicit, according as 
the supernatural source is or is not a god of the 
community. We may think what we will of the 
honesty oi the priests of Apollo, and entertain what 
idea we like as to the way in which the oracle of 
Delphi or of Baal-zebub (2 Iv l 2 * 8 ) was worked, but 
the worshipper of Apollo who consulted the oracle 
was doing what was approved of by the religious 
consciousness of his age and race (however low we 
rank it in the scale of religion): his action was 
licit. On the other hand, we may pity both the 
witch and the witch-finder of the time of James I. 
of England, but we cannot deny that witchcraft 
was considered, both by those who practised and 
those who persecuted it, to be irreligious: it was 
illicit. And the same distinction has prevailed 
over the world : savages, however low, distinguish 
in their way between the worship of their tribal 
gods and commerce with supernatural spirits who 
are no gods of theirs. 

But before proceeding to inquire more closely 
into the licit modes of divination, i.e. those which 
are religious, we must notice that these, again, fall 
into two classes, viz. those which are objectively 
religious and those which are only subjectively 
religious. That is objectively right, true, or 
religious which is so, whether a man thinks it so 
or not; that is subjectively right, true, or religi¬ 
ous which is honestly believed to bo so, whether it 
really is so or not. All peoples of the eartli have 
honestly believed that their gods communicated 
supernatural foresight to certain favoured men, 
and so divine inspiration or possession is a sub¬ 
jectively religious method of divination. When 
and where the belief is not merely subjectively 
but also objectively true, the divine inspiration 
takes the form, not of * divination,’ but of Pro¬ 
phecy (which see). In this article the only side 
of inspiration we have to deal with is the sub¬ 
jectively religious — without prejudice to the 
question whether any given example is or is not, 
as it is honestly believed to be, really divine. 

Amongst this class of diviners we must place 
the sacred scribes of Gn 41 8 and the 4 magicians ’ of 
Ex 7 n , as also the Sibyl of Virgil or the Pythia of 
Delphi, and the inspired priests or 4 divine kings’ 
of savages all over the world. All are believed by 
themselves and their fellow-worshippers to be in¬ 
spired by one of their respective national or tribal 
gods ; and in all cases possession or inspiration is 
conditioned by some kind of sacrament or com¬ 
munion. That communion may take the form 
either of a sacramental meal or of a sacramental 
investiture. The worshipper may partake of the 
substance of the animal or plant in the shape of 
which his deity habitually manifests himself, and 
which is sacrificed to the deity : thus the priestess of 
Apollo Diradiotes at Argos and the priestess of 
Earth at Aegira became inspired by drinking the 
blood of the animals oilcrcd to those deities re¬ 
spectively; the Bacchnc of Dionysus obtained in¬ 
spiration by tasting the blood of the grape, sacred 


to that god ; the Pythia, by eating the leaves of 
Apollo’s sacred plant, the laurel. Or the wor¬ 
shipper may be (like the idol of the god) clad in 
the skin or smeared with the blood or fat of the 
animal, or the juice or oil of the plant, which is 
the corporate manifestation of the deity, or be 
robed in the insignia of the god, and so be 4 in¬ 
vested’ by tho power of the divinity. Possession, 
then (whether by means of the sacred meal or of 
sacramental investiture), is one of the licit and 
subjectively religious ways in which foreknow¬ 
ledge of the future may be derived from a super¬ 
natural source. It is the way peculiarly appropriate 
to gods -which manifest themselves in animal or 
vegetable form. Put it is not the only way : there 
are deities of earth, air, lire, and water, who may 
or must be interrogated in another way. In one 
cult a draught of a sacred stream may have the 
same eflect as a draught of sacred blood in pro¬ 
ducing inspiration ; but in another cult the deity 
of the stream may be consulted by casting offerings 
into the sacred waters, and inferring that the 
prayer made at the time will or will not be granted, 
according as the offering is or is not accepted by the 
sacred waters. And the ordeal by lire is based on 
the same principle as this ordeal by water. Divi¬ 
nation by a bowl or cup of sacred wafer (Gn 44 5 ), 
again, has the same origin. The leaves of a sacred 
tree may be eaten to produce inspiration, but their 
voice in the wind may speak directly to the wor¬ 
shipper, as did the rustling of the leaves of the 
sacred oaks of Dodona. Or t he branches and twigs 
themselves, being of the substance of the divinity, 
may be made to give indications of the divine 
will: our word 4 lot,’ like the Gr. tcXrjpos, originally 
meant simply 4 a twig.’ See LOT. Khabdomaney 
or xylomancy (Ilos 4 12 ) and belomancy (Ezk 21 s ") 
are but forms of divining by the aid of a tree-god. 
Still more, when a deity habitually manifests him¬ 
self in animal form, may the inward disposition of 
the deity be augured by the sacrificing priest, ac¬ 
cording as the entrails of the victim have or have 
not anything extraordinary in their appearance 
(Ezk 21 21 ). In the same way and for the same 
reason the flight of a sacred bird may be 4 auspici¬ 
ous’ or ‘inauspicious’ (Ps 58®, 2 lv 17 17 21°). 

The illicit or irreligious forms of divination need 
not detain us long. They are those in which the 
supernatural Being consulted is one who is not a 
god of the community, has no bond of loving¬ 
kindness with the community, and is accordingly 
regarded by it, not merely as a strange god, but as 
a malevolent and evil spirit. No man consults 
such a spirit except for purposes which the nat ional 
gods, as being theguardiansof the nation’s interests 
and the national morality, cannot sanction. Com¬ 
merce with such a spirit is anti-social as well as 
anti-religious; and the man who is guilty of it is 
a wizard (Lv 19 s 20°), and has always been punished 
as a criminal all over the world by the peoples who 
believe in the possibility of such commerce. 

Necromancy, consulting the spirits of the dead 
(Lv ID 31 , Is 8 1V 19 s ), is a way of obtaining fore¬ 
knowledge from a supernatural source which was 
illicit among the Jews (to whom ancestor-worship 
was forbidden), but licit amongst all other peoples. 
Consultation of the teraphim (Ezk 2J 21 , Zee 10 2 ) 
seems to have persisted amongst the Jews in spite 
of the fact that it was, strictly speaking, idola¬ 
trous : the teraphim were images (1 S ID 13 ), like 
the altar-stones of the Scandinavians and the clay 
or wooden idols of the Balonda and Barotse, which 
could be made to prophesy by smearing them with 
the blood of sacrifice. For onciromancy see 
Due AMS. All wo need here remark is that it is a 
form of divination which may be licit (Jg 7 18 ) or 
illicit (Dt 13 2 * 8 ), according as the source of the 
dream is a divine or an evil spirit. We have now 
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finished our account of the supernatural methods until he finds out their incorrectness, they are to 
of divination, and may sum it up in tabular form him just as scientific as the rest of his stock of 
as follows :— acquired and inherited knowledge; and couse- 

Supernatuml Methods 

Licit Illicit Variable 

_[_ (Witchcraft) 

Objectively Subjectively 

religious religious 

(I’ROHIKCY)_^_ 


Possession Interrogation 


Sacramental Sacramental By fire By water By lot Necromancy Oneiromancy Tcraphim 
meal investiture 


We have now to consider the natural methods : 
they are, in a word, exploded science. The modern 
man of science makes forecasts of the future which 
are not supernatural, but strictly scientific. So, 
too, the savage and primitive man make forecasts 
{e.g. as to tbe rising and the setting of the sun and 
stars) which may not be exact but are certainly 
scientific, and which, even when wholly erroneous, 
are not supernatural or superstitious. The science 
of the savant has been evolved by slow and imper¬ 
ceptible degrees out of the science of the savage. 
The difference between them is, not that the 
savant uses methods of observation and experiment 
unknown to the savage,—for the savage employs 
all four of the Inductive Methods,—but that the 
savage, when he goes wrong (which he does not do 
always, else he would speedily perish), does so 
because he has riot yet learned the limits within 
which the method or logical conception is valid, 
rhus he observes that in many cases the effect 
resembles the cause : lire causes lire ; to make a 
thing moist, or to make it move, you must impart 
moisture or movement to it; and ho jumps to the 
conclusion that in all cases ‘ like produces like.’ 
Thus he becomes armed with a very simple and 
ready means of forecasting the future : the effect 
of anything which strikingly arrests his attention 
will resemble the cause—a hery comet will be fol¬ 
lowed by eonllagrations, the mention of the name 
of what is evil will be followed by the appearance 
of the evil thing, that which moves as the sun 
moves ( i.c . E., S., \V., N., ‘ clock-wise’) will follow 
the same glorious and beneficent course as the sun, 
and so on. In the same way the savage unduly ex¬ 
tends the sphere of the Inductive Method which is 
known as tlie Method of Concomitant Variations : 
according to that method, things which vary to¬ 
gether are causally related to one another. v rhus 
the movement of the great tidal wave varies with 
the movement of the moon round the earth, and 
it is therefore inferred that the motion of the 
moon causes the movement of the tides. But the 
savage jumps to the conclusion that all things 
which are related together (according to his notion 
of relation) vary together and are cause and elleet, 
the one of the other. A footprint and the foot 
which makes it vary together, and what affects the 
one affects the other, and therefore a knife stuck 
in a footprint will cause a wound in the foot. 
And so, if you can observe one of two things 
which are thus related to each other, you can, by 
watching the changes in it, tell what changes are 
goin^ on in the other: a lock of a persoivs hair 
will inform you by the changes in its condition of 
the changes in the fortunes of the person from 
whose head it was cut. In making these and 
similar primitive forecasts the savage is but acting 
on the same theory of causation, and employing 
the same methods of induction, as he uses, e.g., 
in judging as to the probable behaviour of the 
animal he is hunting. In a word, at first, and 


quently it would be as erroneous to call them 
‘ divination * as it would be to apply that term to 
the predictions in the Nautical Almanac. But as 
these primitive modes of forecasting the future 
come to be discarded, with the advance of know¬ 
ledge, as erroneous and unscientific, their char¬ 
acter also changes. They still continue to be 
practised in holes and corners not yet illumined by 
the rising sun of science; they are known to he 
wholly unscientific, and yet the ignorant to whom 
they Lave descended believe in them more sin¬ 
cerely than in the science which they do not com¬ 
prehend. The exploded science of primitive times 
becomes the divination of a later age. It is then 
literally a ‘ superstition,* something which ‘ stands 
over ’ and survives into a period and environment 
with which it is wholly incongruous. Finally, a 
deeper shade than that east by mere ignorance is 
frequently imparted to the character of this anti¬ 
quated science because it is practised by the same 
persons who give themselves up to the illicit and 
irreligious forms of divination described above. 
See also Exorcism, Magic, Soothsaying. 

Litbraturk.—A. Bouch6 Leelerq, IIMoire de la d'rination 
dan* 1‘antiauitA ; VV. R. Smith, RS, 24(5, 407, 427 ; F. B. Jevons, 
Introd. to Jlist. of Religion ; Driver on Dt I8 1(,r -. 

F. B. Jevons. 

DIYORCE.—See Marriage. 

DIZAHAB (arrp'n; Karax/>c<rea; uhi auri est 
plurimurn). —The name of a place mentioned in the 
obscure topographical notice Dt l 1 , which is in¬ 
tended apparently to define the locality in the 
‘steppes of Moan,’ in which the Peuteronomic 
discourses were delivered, but several of the names 
in which resemble those of places passed by the 
Israelites in the previous stages of their wander¬ 
ings. If it be the name of a place in the ‘steppes 
of Moab,’ the situation is unknown. Upon the 
supposition that it is the name of some previous 
cam ping-place of the Israelites, it has been identi¬ 
fied by Burckhardt, Syria (1822), p. 523, Knobel, 
and others, with Mina edh-Dhahm, the third of 
seven boat-harbours between the Has Muhammad 
and 'Akaha, nearly due E. of Jobol Mfisa. Keil 
objects that this is too inaccessible on the side of 
Sinai for the Israelites to have made it one of their 
lialting-places, and considers it to ho the name of 
a place otherwise unknown in the desert of the 
wanderings. The same view is taken by Dillm. 
(who supposes the verse to have originally formed 
part of an itinerary of the Israelites). The form 
of the name is curious; the n suggests naturally 

the oblique case of possessor of (often in names 
of places); but it is not apparent how an Arabic 
j J would become in Hebrew anrn, the J 
being represented differently in the two parts of 
the name. Jerome, in rendering ‘ uhi auri est 
plurimurn ,’ probably thought of ’!», constr. of i 
enough. S. K. Driver. 
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DO.—Most of the forms and uses are familiar. 
P>ut as to form , notice ‘doeth’ in the plu. Sir 35 1& 
(AV 1611) ‘Doeth not the teares run downe I lie 
widowes cheeks?’ (mod. odd. ‘do’). Cf. Pr. fik. 
(1549) Com. Ser.: ‘And whosoever willingly upon 
no just cause, doth absent themselves: or doth 
ungodly in the Parish church occupy themselves: 
... to he excommunicate ’; and in the imperat. 
Piers Plowman , v. 44— 

* That vo prechen to the peple • preue it on yowro-soluen, 

And doth it in dede • it shal drawe yow to good.’ 

As to usage, notice that * do ’ is steadily losing its 
active and independent power. 1. We now prefer 
a stronger word like ‘ perform ’ in such phrases as 
‘ do sacrifice,’ Is 19 21 * the Egyptians . . . shall do 
sacrifice* and oblation ’ (Ilv ‘ shall worship with 
sac. and obi.’); or ‘do a trespass’ Nu 5 H ; or ‘do 
goodness ’ Nu 10 82 (RV * do good ’); or ‘ do service ’ 
(Heb. rnla^-nfl liy. 1 ?, lit. ‘to serve the service’), a 
freq. phrase in Nu ; cf. also Jn 16 2 ‘whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth God service ’ 
(XaTpelav irpoafapeiv, RV ‘offercth service unto 
God ’). 2. ‘ Do ’ meaning to act is still in use, but 

scarcely as Ac 17 7 * these all do contrary to the 
decrees of Caesar’ (TR TrpdrTovai , edd. rpdcraovcrtv ); 
Ph 2 18 ‘ it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure’ (t 6 IvepyAv, 
RV ‘to work’). 3. Rut ‘do well’ is good En« r . 
still, as Jn ll ,a ‘if he sleep, he shall do well’ 
(< TwO^aeTou , Tindale ‘ he shall do well ynough,’ and 
so Cov. t Cran., Gen. 1557 ; but Wyc. ‘ he schal be 
saaf,’ and so Gen. 1560, Tomson, Rlieims; RV 
‘he will recover,’ RVm ‘be saved’). 4. To ‘do,* 
meaning to ‘ fare,’ is in use in the phraso ‘ how 
d’ye do V ’ but not as 2 S 11 7 ‘ David demanded of 
him how Joab did and how the people did’ (nSbiyb 
oyrr lit. ‘ for the health oi Joab and for 

the health of tho people,’ RV * how Joab did and 
how the people fared ’), so Est 2 11 ; Ac 15 38 ‘ Let us 
go again and visit our brethren . . . and see how 
they do ’ {ttu>s tx ov(rt t RV ‘ how they fare ’); Eph 6 21 
‘that ye also may know my affairs and how l 
do’ (rl vpdaau). 5. The phrase ‘to have to do 
with’ is still good idiomatic Eng., but notice the 
Greek Mt 8 28 ‘what have we to do with thee?’ (rl 
i)puv sal <rol; lit. ‘what to us and to thee?’ as Wyc. 
has it, after Vulg. quid nobis et tihi? the idiom of 
AV being Tindale’s); Ho 4 18 ‘all things are naked 
and opened unto the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do ’ {irpbs bv iyiiv 6 Xbyos, lit. as Wyc. * to 
whom a word to us,’ Vulg. ad quern nobis ser/no, 
Tind. ‘of whom we speake,’ Gen. 1557 ‘with 
whome we have to do ’). 6. As an auxiliary, ‘ do ’ 

is noted by the grammarians as (1) the vicegerent 
for any antecedent verb, Ac V* ‘Wilt thou kill 
me, as thou diddest the Egyptian yesterday?’ (in 
Gr. the vb. is repeated, dveXeiv . . . bv rpbxov aveiXes, 
hence RV ‘ as thou killcdst); (2) to express the 
tense, now used in negativo sentences, as * l do 
not know’ and interrog. ‘do you know?’ but 
formerly in affirm, also, as Gn 22* ‘ God did tempt 
Abraham.’ This is a peculiarly Eng. idiom; but 
closely akin to it is another, which is older, and is 
common to French, but now quite obsolete. As 
Fr. has faire savoir ‘cause to know,’ so Eng. had 
* I do you to know ’ with the same meaning. Thus 
North, Plutarch , p. 561 : ‘ I do thee to understand 
that I had rather excell others in excellency of 
knowledge than in greatness of power ’; Chaucer, 
Troilus , li. 1022 — 

* And we shal speke of thee somwhat, I trowe, 

When thou art yoon, to do thine eres jflowe 1 * 

In Malory’s King Arthur we read : ‘ And so they 
looked upon him and felt his pulse, to wit 
(».«. to know) whether there were any life in him. 
In the name of God, said an old man. For I do 

* Of. Shaka. Jul. Cost. n. II. 6; * Go bid the priests do present 
sacrifice.’ 


you verily to wit he is not dead.’ That is, ‘ I cause 
you to know,* mod. Eng. ‘ I would have you 
Know.* This phrase is found in AV, 2 Co 8 1 ‘ we do 
you to wit or the grace of God bestowed on the 
churches of Macedonia’ {yvuptlopev v/juv, RV ‘we 
make known to you,’ which was Wyclif’s tr.; ‘do 
you to wit ’ came from Tindale; ltheims has ‘ we 
doe you to understand’). The Eng. auxiliary and 
this form are sometimes found together; an in¬ 
teresting example being in Caxton’s Game of the 
Chesse{\MA ), Pref.: ‘ I delybered in myself to trans¬ 
late it in to our maternal tonge. And whan 1 so 
had achyeucd [achieved] the sayd translation, I 
dytle tloo set in enprynte [I caused to be printed] a 
certyn nombre of tneym, Which anone were de- 
pesshed and solde.’ 7. Lastly, notice the phrase 
‘do away,’ Nu 27 4 ‘Why should the name of our 
father be done away from among his family, 
because he hath no son?’ (yir, RV ‘be taken 
away ’); 1 Ch 2l 8 ‘ I beseech thee, do away the 
iniquity of thy servant’ (sppyn, RV ‘put away’); 
1 Co 13 10 , 2 Co 3 7 * 11,14 (all Karapylu^* render in¬ 
operative,’ a peculiarly Paulino word; St. Paul 
uses it 25 times, elsewhere in NT Lk 13 7 , He 2 14 
only ; RV in 2 Co 3 7 * 11 ‘ pass away ’). Cf. Wyclif’s 
tr. of He 10 9 ‘ he doith awei thi first, that he make 
stidfast the sccnnde,’ and of 12 1 ‘do we aweie al 
charge and synne.’ J. Hastings. 

DOCTOR, DOCTRINE.—Doctor is nsed in the old 
Eng. sense of ‘ teacher’ in Lk 2 48 (5lM<tkclXos) ; and 
‘ doctor of tho law ’ for ‘ teacher of the law ’ in Lk 
5 17 , Ac 5 84 ( vofio8t.5daKaXo 9 ). Cf. Mel rill’s Diary 
(Wodrow, p. 95), ‘ to the Doctor is giffen t he word 
of knawlage, to open upe, be simple doctrine, the 
mysteries of fathe.’ So Racon {Essays, n. 9) calls 
St. Paul * the Doctor of the Gentiles,’ ana Latimer 
{Works, i. 430) calls the devil ‘that old Doctor,’ 
and this is the use in Pope’s lines — 

• Who shall decide, when dortors disagree, 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me ? ’ 

Kp. to Ld. Bathurst , 1. 1. 

See under Sckihe. Doctrine (see next art.) is 
similarly used for ‘teaching’ in Dt 32 2 , Job 11 4 , 
Pr 4 2 , Is 29- 1 (till np^, lit. ‘something received,’ 
elsewhere only Pr l 5 4- 9° 16 21,23 ); Is 28 <J (n^oy, 
lit. ‘something heard,* RV ‘message,’ RVm 
‘report’); Jer 10 8 ("icid, really ‘discipline,’ RV 
‘instruction’); I Es 5 40 (<b)\w<m), Sir 16 s ® 24 27 - 82 
{iraLdela), 2I 33 {bibaasaXia); and freq. in NT for Gr. 
didao-KaXla. Still more freq. for ‘the process of 
teaching,’ ‘instruction’ (5ioax>?), as Ac 2 12 ‘they 
continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship.’ Cf. Chaucer, Non. Preest. Tale , 622— 

* For seint Paul seith, that al that writen is, 

To our doctryne it is y-write, y-wis.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DOCTRINE, etymologically regarded, signifies the 
work of a doctor or teacher, from docco, to teach; 
hence it denotes sometimes the act of teaching, 
sometimes tho substance or matter of that which 
is taught. It may also be theoretical or practical, 
refer, that is, to either truth or duty—that which 
is to he believed, or that which is to be done. 

On t he theoretical side, doctrine may be com¬ 
pared with, and distinguished from, dogma or 
tenet. Dogma and doctrine, especially in the 
plural, are often identified, but the latter is really 
a wider conception than the former. It differs 
from it in two respects—a doctrine is less formal, 
less of a scientific construction than a dogma, and 
there is implied in the latter a reference to some 
religious community on whose authority it is main¬ 
tained. Ry some the distinction is tlius stated: 
‘ Doctrine summarizes the statements of Scripture 
on a particular point, adding and diminishing 
nothing; dogma formulates the principles and 
relations involved in the doctrine, and tne infer- 
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ences following from it. Every dogma, therefore, 
is of the nature of a theory, giving the rationale of 
the facts.’ The word dogma does not occur in EV 
nor in the original, except in the sense of a ‘decree ’ 
or ‘ordinance’ (Lk 2 1 , Ac 16 4 17 7 , Eph 2 1B , Col 2 14 , 
He ll 23 [Lachm. 86 ypa, but TR and WH 8 (.dr ay pa]). 
The modern meaning of the word is foreign to the 
sacred book. On its practical side, doctrine is 
almost synonymous with precept ox principle. 

In OT, doctrine occurs chiefly as tr. of np“> (mostly 
in Wisdom literature) ‘ that which is received’ (Dt 
32 a , Job ll 4 , Pr 4 a , Is 29 w ); it appears once only in 
each case as tr n of -1910 ‘discipline' (Jer 10 8 ), and nyray 
‘that which is heard ’ (Is 28 9 , RV ‘ message ’). In 
Apocr. there are several occurrences of the word. 11 
appears in Sir as tr.of jraiSela, as when 16 s5 the writer 
says : ‘I will show forth doctrine in weight’ (liV 
‘ instruction by weight ’), that is, as is made apparent 
by the parallel clause, * with exactness.’ In 1 Es 5 40 
‘ doctrine and truth ’ appear for the Gr. 8 i )\w<m Kal 
aXhOeia, which in their turn represent the oni* 
0 ’ 9 {rt, Urim and Thummim—‘Lights and Per¬ 
fections (?) ’ of the parallel passage Nell 7“. In 
NT, with one exception (He G 1 , where for AV 
‘the principles of the doctrine of Christ’ RV 
reads ‘ the first principles of Christ ’), doctrine 
is employed to represent either fotfax?) or 8i5aa- 
KaXla , both of which words are used in active 
and passive sense, the active being predominant 
in the case of SiSaasaXla, the passive in that of 
818 a xti* ‘The latter emphasizes the authority, the 
former the act ’ (Cremer; but see liort, Chr. 
Ecclesia, 191). Roth words are employed in an 
absolute way for ‘ the teaching ’ (SiSaxh in Tit l 9 , 
2 Jn 9 RV ; 8L8a<rKaXLa in 1 Ti 4 10 G 1 , Tit 2 7 ). It is 
worth noting that out of 21 occurrences of 8 i 8 a<r- 
KaXla in NT, no fewer than 15 are in the Pastoral 
Epistles. RV has almost uniformly substituted 
* teaching ’ for doctrine as tr. of 8t.8axh, but has 
only occasionally made the same substitution in 
the case of 5i5a<ri<aXla. In only one instance has it 
introduced the word doctrine when it does not 
appear in AV, viz. in 1 Ti G 3 where it leads ‘ If any 
man teacheth a different doctrine,’ for AV * If any 
man teach otherwise.’ 

The intimate relation between doctrine and 
practice, between right thoughts and right action, 
is fully and constantly recognized in Scripture. 
The warnings against false doctrine and its evil 
effects are numerous (1 Ti l 10 4 1 , Tit 2 1 , He 13 9 , 
2Jn 9 etc.). Christ’s hearers were astonished at 
His doctrine (Mk l 22 ) not less than at His wonder¬ 
ful works ; while, on the other hand, He Himself 
indicated that His doctrine is only to be truly 
known through obedience (Jn 7 17 ). The forms of 
teaching characteristic of the Bible as a whole, as 
well as of its individual writers, will fall to be 
considered in the article Theolociy. 

A. Stewart. 

DODAI.— See Dodo. 

DODANIM (own, LXX *P6<5 «h, Gn 10 4 ).—Fourth 
son of Javan (Ionians, Greeks), and therefore 
undoubtedly intended to designate a Gr. tribe or 
colony. There can be no connexion, beyond an 
accidental similarity in sound, with the inland 
town of Dodona in Epirus. Nor can it mean 
Dardanians, as Delitzsch still maintains, for the 
Trojan province of Dardania was never of such 
consequence as to give its name to a leading family 
in the genealogy of mankind. Dillmann and 
others are inclined to accept the reading of the 
LXX (which is also that of the Samaritan trans¬ 
lation of the Pent, and of Jerome, as well as the 
MT of 1 Ch l 7 ), and identify the Dodanim with 
the Rhodians or the inhabitants of the islands of 
the Aegean Sea. If Elishah be Southern Italy and 
Sicily, the two pairs of sons of Javan will be 
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named from cast to west: Elishah and Tarshish; 
Kittim (Cyprus) and Dodanim (Rhodes). The 
inhabitants of Rhodes from B.C. 800 onward were 
Ionian Greeks, sons of Javan, who took the place of 
the earlier Phomician population. The Rhodians 
are certainjv in their proper place alongside of the 
Kittim. They wero known even to Homer, and 
were visited from a very early period by all the 
trading peoples of the Mediterranean coasts. 
Bochart’s idea that they might be identified with 
the Gr. colonists on the banks of the Rhone 
(Rhodanus) has not commended itself to anyone. 

Literature.—B audissin in Herzog hi. 034 ^ lin .lor ' Dodanim/ 
troats ably of the four eons of Javan. See also Winer, Schenkel, 
Riehm ; and Bertheau on 1 Ch 17 in his Commentary. 

J. Macdherson. 

DODAYAHU (vinVi ‘beloved of J",’ AV Doda- 
Yah).—Father of Eliezcr of Mareshah, the prophet 
who censured Jehoshapluit. for entering into 
alliance with Ahaziah (2 Ch 20 37 ). Gray {Hcb. 
Prop. Names, 62, 232) contends that the correct 
Heb. text is .’V’l'n. So also Kittel in SPOT (cf. 
Nestle, Eigennamcn , 70 ). J. A. Selbik. 

DODO (so the KerG V 1 V 1 , Kethibh Dodai (nVi), or 
possibly Dodi (nYn); LXX combines the two, trans¬ 
lating, Gds Trarpa8lX(pou aurou vlbs Zovad). —1. The 
father of Eleazar, the second of the tlnee captains 
who were over ‘ the thirty ’ (2 S 23 9 ). In tho 
parallel list (l Ch ll 12 ) tho name is given as Dodo 
(nn, LXX Audal), and also ‘the Ahohite’ for the 
erroneous ‘son of Ahohi.’ In the third list (1 Ch 27 4 ) 
Dodai (nui, LXX AwSaA) is described as general of 
the second division of the army, but the words 
‘ Eleazar the son of’appear to have been accidentally 
omitted. Bertheau considers that Dodai is the 
more correct form, and appeals to the LXX and 
Jos. (A uStiov); he accordingly restores this form in 
2 S 23° and 1 Ch ll 12 . 

The traditional spelling (Dodo), however, is most 
probably right: the name Dudu has been found 
on the Tel el-Amarna tablets, apparently as that 
of an Amorite official at the Egyp. court. In the 
Inscription of Mesha (1. 12) we also find mn (prob¬ 
ably m’n — Dodo); it appears to be the name of 
some deity. 2 . A Bethlehemite, father of Elhanan, 
one of ‘the thirty’ (2 S 23 24 , 1 Ch ll 5 " vrti). 3. 
A man of Issachar, the forefather of Tola the 
judge (Jg 10 l ). LXX and Vulg. tr. rrarpaSlXfov 
airrov ; patrui Abimclcch. J. F. STENNINO. 

DOE.— RV (Pr 5 19 ), AV ‘roe,’ is in Heb. 
ya'itluh, the female ibex. See Goat, under D^y;. 

DOEG Dtp, axVn, J.'.’n*),—An Edomite, and chief of 
the herdmen [or better,‘runners,’ reading with Griitz 
DT}? for D'jpn] of king Saul. When David lied to Nob, 
to Ahimelech (or Aliiiah) t ho priest, D. was there 
‘detained before the Lord.’ Having witnessed the 
aid given to the fugitive, he reported what he had 
seen to tho king, who summoned Ahimelech before 
him, and accused him of treason. Regardless of 
his protestations of innocence, Saul ordered him to 
be slain. The king’s guard shrank from laying 
hands upon the sacred person of a priest, and the 
order was then given to D., who not only slew all 
the priests, but perpetrated a general massacre of 
all the inhabitants of Nob, destroying even the 
cattle (1 S 21 7 22 9 ' 19 ). D. is mentioned in tho title 
of Ps 52. R. M. Boyd. 

DOG ( 3^9 keleb , kviJjv, Kvv&piov, canis). —The dog 
is mentioned in many places in the Bible, and (with 
the somewhat uncertain exception of the grey¬ 
hound, Pr 30 31 , where the Hoo. signifies slender 
in the loins , and is rendered in the marp. horse, 
RVm war-horse) always with contempt. The dog 
* On this form see Drivor on 1 S 22 ltJ . 
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referred to is doubtless the pariah animal so 
common in the streets of all villages and cities 
in Bible lands. The original of this degenerate 
race of dogs is probably the shepherd dog (Job 30 1 ), 
which diil'crs from the town animal chiefly in his 
long fur and bushy tail, and his far greater 
strength, courage, and ferocity. All of these 
qualities are the natural result of the hardships 
of his life. Compelled to go long distances, 
to guard the Hocks from the wolves and other 
savage beasts, to face the cold winds of winter, and 
its pelting rains or sleet or snow, he needs all the 
endowments which he possesses over those of his idle, 
cowardly relative, who spends most of the time, 
when not in search of his carrion food, in sleeping 
under the shelter of walls or vaulted passages, or 
sprawling in the soft mud or dust of the streets. 

The street dog is 2 to 3 ft. long, exclusive 
of his tail, and from 18 inches to 2 ft. high, 
usually tawny in colour, but often cream-coloured, 
white, or black, with short, stiff fur, small eyes, 
and usually with little or no bushiness to the 
tail. These dogs usually occupy defined quar¬ 
ters of the towns, and any dog intruding into 
a ouarter not his own is certain to bo set upon 
ana very severely bitten. They act as public 
scavengers (1 K 14 n lb 4 SI 11 ** 23 22 38 , 2 K 9 1(l * 3,{ , 
Jer 15 3 j. They wander from place to place, especi¬ 
ally in the neighbourhood of the city walls, and 
make the night hideous with their barking (Ps 
rjyii. up They not infrequently attack passers in 
lonely places, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Arab encampments. Violent men are compared to 
them (Ps 22 l,, *-°). They are used to watch houses 
and tents (Is 56 10 ). l'ho name dog is a term of 
reproach (l S24 14 , 2 S 3* 9 8 1(P, 2 K S 13 , IsGG 3 , Ph 3 3 , 
Rev 22 lfl ). ‘The price of a dog* (Dt 23 1H ) probably 
refers to the practices of the male lycdcshim (see 
Driver ad loc. and Hommel, Avc. Heb. Trad. 114). 
In a word, the Eastern street dog is a type of all 
that is cowardly, lazy, filthy, treacherous, and con¬ 
temptible. They seem to have been omnipresent 
in the time of Christ (Mt 15 20 , Mk 7 27 , Lk 1G 21 ), as 
the former citations prove them to have been in 
more ancient times. 

With the doubtful exception before given (Pr 
30 31 ), there is no allusion to hunting dogs in 
Scripture. As the friend of man, endowed with 
noble intelligence, the dog had no place in lleb. life. 

G. E. Post. 

DOGMA, properly an opinion or judgment; then, 
as a decision of one in authority, a decree—of 
rulers (Lk 2 1 , Ac 17 7 , He ll 23 ), of Moses (Eph 2 1S , 
Col 2 14 ), of apostles (Ac 1G 4 ). The same word in 
its verbal form is used of the decisions of the 
elders (Ac 1 Jr 2 - ,ja * 28 ). Hatch (II ib. Lcct. 1888, 
pp. 119-120) has very well shown how, from this 
original meaning of ‘ personal opinion,’ the word 
came to signify ‘decrees’ in the case of rulers, and 
‘doctrines’ in the case of teachers. By far the 
most important NT use of the term is in Eph 
and Col. All the early Gr. commentators under¬ 
stand by ‘ dogmas ’ in both passages the doctrines 
or precepts of the gospel. Lightfoot correctly 
insists u]ion rendering the word, as in all other NT 
passages, decree , ordinance, ; in Eph it is restricted 
to Mosaic ordinances, but in Col if is applied more 
generally to all decrees in which moral principles 
and religious precepts are set forth. The re¬ 
striction in the one case, however, is not in the 
word, but only in the context. In Eph the 
Sbypiara as ‘ authoritative decrees ’ are distinguished 
from ivroKat as separate precepts, by both or which 
terms the Mosaic law is characterized from diller- 
ent points of view. By styling these precepts 
‘dogmas’ the apostle emphasizes the point that 
they were imposed by external authority. This is 
in keeping with the ecclesiastical use of the word 


to indicate doctrines which are enunciated authori¬ 
tatively by the Church. See Doctrine. 

J. Macthkrson. 

DOK (A u)k ).—A fortress near Jericho, where 
Simon the Maccabeo, along with two of his sons, 
was murdered by his son-in-law Ptolemy, 1 Mac 
16 10 . The name survives in the modern 'Ain Diik , 
4 miles N.W. of Jericho (Robinson, BliP ii. 309; 
Ritter, Erdkunde , XV. i. 4G0; SWP iii. 173, 191, 
209). In Jos. (Ant. XIII. viii. 1 ; Wars, i. ii. 3) it 
appears as Dagon (cf. G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 250). 

J. A. Semite. 

DOLEFUL.—Is 13 81 ‘ their houses shall be full of 
doleful creatures ’ (Heb. D'nx '6him ); and Mic 2* 
* and lament with a doleful lamentation ’ (%7j nnj] 
jvng AVm ‘ lament with a lamentation of lamenta¬ 
tions,’ RVm ‘ lament with the lamentation, It is 
done,* after Ewald, Cheyne, and others, taking 
the last word as Niph. of n;n, instead of a subst. 
from nrq to wail). There is a general agreement 
that the ’bliim of Is 13 21 are jackals, as there is the 
Assyr. aha used in the bilingual texts for Bab. lik- 
barra , lit. ‘evil-dog.’ The older Eng. VSS mostly 
give ‘ great owls,’ the Geneva keeping the Heb. 
Ohim, with a note suggesting the possibility that 
they and the Ziim (AV ‘ wild beasts ’) are ‘ wicked 
spirits whereby Satan deluded man, as by the 
fairies, gobblins, and suche like fantasies,’ which 
probably suggested the ‘doleful creatures ’ of A V 
(cf. Wye., Douay, ‘dragons’). The Heb. is probably 
onoinatopoetic, from [nns] to howl ; but‘doleful’ is 
mournful (fr. Lat. dolcre ), as in Sliaks. Pass. Pit. 
xxi.— 

* She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Loan'd her breast up till a thorn, 

Ami there sang the dolefull’st ditty.' 

Shaks. uses ‘dole ’ in the same sense, as Hamlet , I. 
ii. 13— 

‘ In equal scale weighing delight and dole.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DOLPHIN.— See Badger. 

DOMINION, used in the ordinary sense, is the 
tr. of various words in OT and NT, and only note¬ 
worthy as the rendering of Kupibrtjs in Eph I 21 , 
Col l* 8 (pi.), and, perhaps, 2 P 2 10 and Jude 8 
(sing.). Associated as it is in Col l ltf with apxal 
and i^ouorlai, and in Eph l 21 with these and dvvapus 
(all sing.),—words used elsewhere (e.g. Eph 6 la , 
Col 2 15 , Ro 8 38 , 1 Co 15 24 ) primarily, at any rate, of 
the angelic powers, good or bad or both,—it stands, 
without doubt, in Eph (ascensively) and Col (de- 
seensively) for a grade in the angelic hierarchy ; 
probably, along with Opbvoi (Col), the highest 
grade (as Lightfoot concludes from the earliest 
lists; see his note on Col 1 1W ), being at the same 
time second in that grade, while apxal and I^ovalm 
belong to the next grade below ; just as kingship , 
suggested in Opbvos, is naturally superior to lord- 
ship (Kvpibrip), (compare the Ocol and Kvpioi of 
1 Co 8 5 ), and both are superior to the ordinary 
ride ami authority. Opbvos, icvpibryjs, dpxhj <?£ ovcla, 
and Swapus, or their linguistic equivalents, are 
found among the orders of angels in Jewish or 
Jewish-Chr. books ranging over the NT period or 
its immediate neighbourhood. Thus - in Jubilees , 
§ 15: ‘Over all [the Gentile nations] hath [God] 
set spirits as lords' (cf. Sir 17 17 ); in Test. XII. 
Pair. Leri 3, ‘In the heaven next to God are 
thrones (Opbvoi), powers (^ovcrlai),' angels being, in 
the same passage, assigned to each of the first six 
out of the seven heavens, in descending order; in 
Enoch 6 10 , ‘The host of the heavens and all the 
holy ones above, and the host of God . . .all the 
angels of power, and all the angels of principalities ,’ 
etc. Christian Fathers, such as Origen, Enhrem 
Syrus, Pseudo-Dionysius, accept similar though 
varying gradations (see Lightfoot, Col l 18 ). The 
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belief in such gradations may be traced to the OT, 
with its Eloliim and sons of Elohiin (l\ss 58 and 82), 
the mighty beings of the same class as God, yet 
ruled by Him (Ps 103 19f *)i His host, led by His 
captain (Jos 5 13 ' 18 dpxiaTpdrrjyos SvvapLecos Kvplov , cf. 
dpx&YYcXos, 1 Th 4 16 ). Being originally, in all 
probability, the nature-spirits of Semitic heathen¬ 
ism, they were physical rather than ethical (Gn 
6 1 ' 8 ), anu are sometimes connected or identified 
with the stars of heaven (Job 38 7 , Is 45 12 ; cf. 
Enoch 18 13 ' 10 , and see article Element). As 
the knowledge of God advanced, these ‘gods’ 
ceased to have any religious importance, and 
receded more and more into the position of com¬ 
parative nonentities (Ps 89°), but were still re¬ 
garded as superintending the nations under Him 
(Dn 10 13 , Is 24 21 ), though in some special sense God 
reserved Israel for Himself (I)t 32 8 ** JLXX), making 
Michael, the chief archangel (Dn 12 1 ), their prince. 
Being thus distinguished from God, and not irre¬ 
vocably bound by the moral law, they could come 
into opposition to Him, not merely relative but 
actual, either by blameworthy conduct of the 
charges committed to them (Is 24- 1 , Job 4 18 , cf. 
Enoch IS 13 * 16 ; also the ‘angels’ in liev 2, 3), or by 
diametrical contravention of God’s purposes (Dn 
10 1S , 2 Co 4 4 , Eph and see Anoel, Demon, 

and Satan). 

The interpretation of KvpuWrjs in Jude 8 and its 
parallel 2 P 2 10 is perplexing, and is much dis¬ 
puted. A reference to angelic powers—unseen 
dignities worthy of reverence (cf. I Co 1 l lu )—is 
supported by the contiguous 56!-cu (‘beings in light 
like God’), and by the example of the sin of the 
Sodomites (Gn 19); while a reference to the 
lordship of Christ or God is suggested by Jude 4 , 
and 2 P 2 fl (angels that sinned, i.e. against God). 
See Spitta on the two passages, and Harnack, 
Texte , ii. 14. 

Literature. Schultz, Old Test. Theology (Eng. tr.), i. 215 ff. ; 
Everting, Die, Paulinische Angeloloyie und Du monologie t pp. 88, 
122 ff. ; Lightfoot, Cotossians. J. MASSIE. 

DOOM.—In A V, 2 Es 7 43 only, ‘ the day of doom 
shall be the end of this time ’ (dies judicii , RV 
‘ the day of judgment’); to which ltV adds Ezk V 
‘Thy doom is come unto thee, O inhabitant of the 
land,’ v. 10 ‘thy doom is gone forth’ (•Tppvn, AV 
‘the morning,’ IiVin ‘the turn’ or ‘the crowning 
time ’—see Davidson), and the vb. 1 Co 4 8 ‘ God 
hath set forth us the apostles last of all, as men 
doomed to death’ (ws t-mdavaTlovs), AV 1611 
‘ approved to death,’ mod. editions ‘ appointed,’ of 
which Scrivener (Camb. Par ay. Bible, p. xcvii) says : 
‘ A deliberate but needless correction [in 1616] 
derived from Tind., Cov., the Great and the 
Bishops’ Bibles. The Gen. (J 557) has “destinate to 
death.” ’ 

For ‘doom’ in the sense of ‘judgment,’ cf. Wyolif's tr. of 
I\s 9 s * He made redi his trone in dome,' and of Rev 19 3 * trevve 
and iust ben the domes of hyut.’ Shaks. ( Macbeth , ii. iii. 69) 
sneaks of 4 the great doom,' x.e. the day of judgment; and in 
Jul. Civs. in. i. 9ft— 

* Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run 
As it were doomsday.’ 

Tiie word is connected witli ‘deem’ to judge, whence the ‘Deem¬ 
sters’ of Isle of Man and Jersey, and philologically with Gr. Oiyus 
law, fr. [At place, whence ‘ something laid down, 4 a decision.' 
See Craik’s Eng. of Shaks. p. 220; Verity, Shaks. Jul. Cces. p. 
168 f.; and art. Deem. J, HASTINGS. 

DOOR, DOORKEEPER, DOORPOST.—See House. 

DOPHKAH (n, 7 D?).—A station in the itinerary of 
the children of Israel (Nu 33 laf *). This station and 
the next one, Alush, which lie between the 
‘encampment by the sea’ and Rcphidim, have not 
been identified, and they are not alluded to in 
Exodus. As, however, the itinerary in Nu has 
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every appearance of being taken from a regular 
pilgrim book, we should say that, on the hypothesis 
that Mount Sinai and Bcpbidim [=Eeiran] have 
been correctly located, the position of Dophkah 
cannot bo far from the entrance to the Wady 
Maghara ; this wady contains the oldest Egyptian 
mines, and as the blue-stone which the Egyptians 
quarried is known by the name of Mafkat, and 
gave its name to the district of Mafkat, it is a 
tempting suggestion to identify Dophkah as an 
erroneous transcription of Mafkali. Alush would 
then lie half-way between this and Eeiran; it 
does not appear that any more exact location can 
be suggested. The identification suggested for 
Dophkah was made, in the first, instance, by 
Ebers; I arrived at it independently. 

J. Ken del Harris. 

DOR ("in, *ubi), Jos ll a 12- 3 17 11 , Jg l- 7 , l 1(4", 
1 Ch T M .—A Can. city in Galilee, in the ‘uplands’ 
(nsi, ltVm Napbath-[or Naphoth-]dor) towards the 
W. Its king is noticed between Jokneam and Gilgal 
of the Goiim—which was in Sharon. It seems to 
have been in Issacliar or in Asher, and is noticed 
as attacked by Manassch with Taanach. The 
‘uplands’ of Dor formed that part of Solomon’s king¬ 
dom, which seems to correspond with Zebulun, the 
next province to Issacliar ; but, according to the last 
cited passage, Dor belonged to Manasseli, though 
noticed with towns of Issacliar. These indications 
do not suflice to fix the site. Jos. makes it a sea¬ 
side town ( Ant . v. i. 22, vni. ii. 3) near Carmel 
(Contra Apion., ii. 10). It was at Dor that 
Tryphon ( c . b.C. 139) was besieged by Antiochus 
Sidetes, l Mac 15 11,r \ In the 4th cent. A.n. 
(0 nomast icon, s.v. Dornaphetli) it is identified 
with Tanturah on the sea-coast, 9 Roman miles 
from Ciesarea Palestina on tho way to Tyre; but 
the names have no connexion, and the site is not 
on tho unbinds. The low hills 8. of Carmel may 
bo intended, but the nain j has not been recovered. 

C. R. CONDER. 

DORCAS. —‘Tabltha, which is by interpretation 
called Dorcas’ (Ac 9 30 ) ; is Aram, for Hob. 
'3*, by regular interchange of o for s (see Driver, 
Hebrew Tenses*, p. 225 f.). When occurring as the 
name of an animal, it is tr d in AV ‘ roebuck ’ 
or ‘roe,’ in ltV ‘gazelle.’ Ao/wh is the Gr. 
equivalent, used in LXX. Both the Aramaic and 
the Greek were, also, not umommon names for 
women : tho former denoting ‘ beauty,’ the latter 
the animal’s gaze (fr. Stpuo/uai). For instances see 
Wetstein’s Comm, on Ac 9 :t(J ; Jos.J BJ IV. iii. 5 may 
ho mentioned as one. 

Tho raising of Dorcas of Joppa is the second of three narra¬ 
tives (Ac 9 :l - ■‘ w *> *-t 10-ll ,s ) connected with St. I’clcrN visit 

to the towns of the Maritime 1’lain on the W. coast of Pal., 
whither ho camo in the course of a journey undertaken by 
him after tho Church at Jcrus. was scattered through ‘tho 
persecution which arose about Stephen.’ Tho first of these 
narratives, like tho second, relates a miracle; they are LoM 
to illustrato the supernatural powers granted to St. 1‘eter, 
whoso miracles in Jems, have already been described Ac Jl n 
&i 11.15. The Churches in Lydda and Joppa were not founded 
by St. Peter (Ac 9 a2 * as ), but on this occasion his presence and 
his miracles served to strengthen and extend them, lie does 
not seem to have visited Joppa till tho Church there, in its 
distress on account of Dorcas’ death, sent to fetch him from 
Lydda (9*9. 

Dorcas was a ‘disciple’ (y uaO^rpia , this fern, form 
occurs in NT only here). She must have been a 
lerson of some worldly substance so as to have had 
eisure for the ‘good works’ and means for the ‘alms- 
deeds’ of which she was ‘full.’ The former term is 
more comprehensive than the latter. Nevertheless, 
by it also in all probability, according to Jewish 
associations, works of charity are more especially 
denoted (cf. the Talm. expression D’Tin d’WD, and 
see on it Weber, Thcol. d. Synagogc , § 61; see 
also r& dyada jiov at Sir 2O 10 , and cf. ib. 18 1B and 
To 12 18 ). Dorcas’ labours for the good of others 
were instances. We may note that they were the 
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more creditable in one who was able to give alms, 
and might have contented herself with doing this. 
The garments which the widows showed to St. 
Peter may most naturally be supposed to be those 
which she had previously given to them. The 
widows are thus seen here, as in 6 1 , to form a 
recognized class, dependent upon bounty. The 
account of the actual raising of Dorcas (vv. 40,41 ) 
bears a close resemblance to that of the raising 
of Jairus’ daughter (Mt tP, Mk 5 40< 4i , Lk 8 r>4 ). 

V. 11. Stanton. 

DORYMENES {AopvfUvr}*), the father of Ptolemy 
Macron, who was a trusted friend of Antiochus 
Lpiphanes (2 Mac 4 4fl ), and was chosen by Lysias 
to command the Syrian army in Pal. in conjunc¬ 
tion with Nicanor and Gorgias (1 Mao 3 s8 ). 
Ptolemy had formerly been in the service of 
the Egyp. king Ptolemy vi. Philometor (2 Mac 
10 13 ); and his father, Dorymenes, may perhaps be 
identified Avith the ./Etolian Dorymenes Avho 
fought for Ptolemy IV. against Antiochus the 
Great (Polybius, v. *01). H. A. White. 

DOSITHEUS (AoalOeof). —4. The priest who, 
according to a note in one of the Greek recensions 
of Esther, brought the book to Alexandria in the 
4th year of Ptolemy Philometor (?) and Cleopatra, c. 
B.C. 178 (Ad. Est 1 l l ). 2. A soldier of dudas Macca- 
bams, who (2 Mac I2 nn ) laid hold, in the heat of 
battle, of Gordias the general of the enemy, and 
sought to take him alive. The attempt was 
frustrated by a Thracian horseman, who cut off 
the arm of Dositheus. 3. A renegade Jew who 
frustrated the plot of Theodotus to assassinate king 
Ptolemy Philopntor (3 Mac F). 4. An oflieer of 
Judas Maccabjcus (2 Mac 12 19 * 24 ). J. A. Seethe. 

D0TA2A (Awra/a).—Another form of DOTHAN 
(which see). AV has incorrectly Jndma. 

DOTE. —The orig. meaning of to * doto ’ is to be 
foolish (cf. * dotage,’ and Scotch ‘ doited ’), as in 
Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 201 — 

‘ Wrl wot l ther-by thou beyinnost doto 
As oldo foies, whan hir spirit fnyleth ’; 

and Piers Plowman , i. 138 - 

'Thow doted dafTe, quod she, dull arne thi wlttes.’ 

Tn this sense occurs ‘ dote’ in Jer 50 30 ‘ A sword is 
upon the liars, and they shall dote’ (Cov. ‘they 
shall become fooles,’ Hen. the vb. [Vx 1 ] is only 
found in Niph., and always—be foolish, or act 
foolishly, whether innocently as Jer f> 4 , or not as Ts 
PJ 13 ) ; Sir 25 2 ‘ an old adulterer that doteth ’ (Aar- 
Tovfievov cvi'laei, RV ‘ lacking understanding’); and 
1 Ti 6 4 ‘doting about questions and strifes of words’ 
(AVm *a fool,’ KVm ‘sick,’ Gr. voawv, only hero 
in NT, and ybarpia only Jn 5 4 TR ; but the sense is 
clearly ‘ unsound,’ ‘ mad,’ a common meaning of 
the word ; 'rind. tr. freely * wasteth his brayncs’ ; 
‘ doteth ’ is the Geneva word of 15G0). Elsewhere 
‘dote’ occurs only in the sense of ‘be (foolishly) 
fond,’ Ezk 23 ft * 7 - 9 * ,a * ld - 20 (:ny). J. Hastings. 

DOTHAN (pn'i and AwOdeip.), Gn 37 17 

(Dothaim, in Jth 4® etc.), now Tell Doth/ln, Avas 
an ancient town situated 10 miles N. of Samaria. 
Thither Joseph followed his brethren from Sheehem 
(Gn 37 18 ). 1 he pasturage about it is still the best 

and freshest in a time of drought (Thomson, Land 
and Book, p. 466) ; The site of Dothan, knoAvn in 
earlier times by Eusebius, Avho placed it 12 miles 
N. of Samaria, had for some centuries been lost till 
recovered by Van de Velde (vol. i. p. 364 ff.). It 
lay on an ancient (Jewish ?) road, of Avhich Van de 
Velde found the remains, crossing from the plain 
of Esdraelon into the plain of Sharon, and must 
have always been an important military post. It 


stood on the top of a mound, as the language of 
2 K 6 14 ‘ 17 Avould suggest. There are still tAvo Targe 
ancient cisterns, into one of which possibly Joseph 
Avas cast. There are tAvo avcIIs, as tho name implies, 
but only one of them seems ancient. It bursts 
from the foot of the hill (Sur. Mem. ii. 169, 215). 
Most probably, Joseph’s brethren Avere gathered 
Avatering their flocks Avhen he approached. Dothan 
Avas the residence of Elisha Avhen tho incident of 
2 K G 12ff * occurred. It is several times mentioned in 
the account of the siege of Rethulia (Jth 4 6 7 s * 13 8 3 ). 

A. Henderson. 

DOUBT.—See next article. The middle Eng. 
douten most freq. meant to /wr, after dubitare in 
late Lat. And this meaning is still very common 
for ‘ doubt ’ in Shaks., as Macbeth , IV. ii. 66— 

* I doubt some danger does approach you nearly.’ 

Tn AV this meaning is evident in Sir 9 18 ‘ Keep thee 
far from the man that hath poAver to kill ; so slrnlt 
thou not doubt the fear of death ’ (ov viroirre corps 
(p6[3ov Oavdrov, RV ‘ thou slialt have no suspicion of 
the fear of death’). Rut in NT also it is often 
more than ‘hesitate’ or ‘mistrust,’ esp. Avhere the 
Gr. is aTToptofuii, ‘ to be at a loss’ (Jn 13- a , Ac 25 20 , 
Gal 4’ J0 ), or the stronger diarroptu), ‘ to bo utterly at 
a loss’ (Ac 2 12 5 24 10 17 ). In like manner doubtful 
means ‘ perplexing’ or ‘perplexed,’ Sir 18 7 {diroptopoa, 
RV ‘in perplexity’); Lk 12 29 ‘neither be ye of 
doubtful mind ’ (pA) ixercwpl^aOe, a Avord of disputed 
meaning here, see Plummer, ad loc .); Ro 14 1 ‘ d. 
disputations ’ (see under Dispute). 

J. Hastings. 

DOUBT.—The lleb. of OT seems to lack an 
exact equivalent to our term ‘doubt,’ Avhen used 
in a religious reference. Some have, indeed, 
understood ‘doubters,’ ‘sceptics’ to be meant 
Avhen the Psalmist, Avho loves God’s laAv and 
hopes in His Avord and delights in keening His 
commandments, declares that he ‘ hates them that 
are of a double mind’ (Ps 119 113 D'pyc). Appar¬ 
ently, hoAvever, it is rather hypocrites, what Ave 
should call ‘double-faced men,’ Avho are meant; 
and it seems to bo hypocrisy, rather than doubt, 
which is in mind also in l K 18 21 , Avhere the 
kindred term D'pyp occurs, and in 1 Ch 12 33 , Ps 12 a , 
Avhere the similar phrase ‘double heart’ (a|?j ly) 
appears, as A\ T ell as in Hos 10 a , where tho comm, 
dilfer as to whether tho words o;^ are to be 
tr d ‘their heart is divided,’ or, perhaps better, 
‘their heart is smooth,’ i.e. deceitful. 

In NT, on the other hand, Ave meet Avith a series 
of terms Avhich run through the shades of meaning 
expressed by our Avoids, perplexity, suspense, dis¬ 
traction, hesitation, questioning, scepticism, shad¬ 
ing doAA r n into unbelief. 

Perplexity is expressed by the verb dtroplu) 
(Mk 6-\ Lk 24 4 , Jn 13 22 , Ac 25 20 , 2 Co 4 8 , Gal 
4 20 ), Avith its strengthened compound, dtawoplu) 
(Lk 9 7 , Ac 2 12 5 24 10 17 ), expressing thorough per¬ 
plexity, Avhen one is utterly at a loss, and tho 
still stronger compound 4£cnropJu) (2 Co l 8 4 8 ), in 
Avhich perplexity has passed into despair. This 
perplexity is never assigned in NT to the sphere 
of religion. Even in such instances as Lk 24 4 , 
Avhere Ave are told that tho Avomen, finding tho 
Lord’s tomb empty, ‘Avere perplexed thereabout;’ 
Mk 6 20 , Lk 9 8 , where Herou’s perplexity over 
John’s preaching and tho subsequent preaching 
of Jesus and His folloAvers is spoken of; and 
Ac 2 la , where tho extreme perplexity of those 
Avho Avitnessed the Avonders of the Day of Rente- 
cost is adverted to, it is not a state of religious 
doubt but of pure mental beAvildcnnent Avhich is 
described. The Avomen merely had no explanation 
of the empty tomb ready, they Avere at a loss how 
to account for it; Herod simply found John’s 
preaching and the reports concerning the preach- 
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ing and work of Jesus and His disciples inex¬ 
plicable, he had no theory ready for their explana¬ 
tion ; tho marvels of Pentecost, before Peter’s 
explanation of them, were wholly without mean¬ 
ing to their witnesses; and, similarly, in Ac 10 17 , 
Peter was just at a complete loss to under¬ 
stand what the vision he had received could mean, 
and required a revelation to make it significant 
to him. It was this state of mind, a state of 
what we may call objective suspense due to lack 
of light, which the Jews claimed for themselves 
when in Jn 10 24 they demanded of Jesus: ‘ llow 
long dost thou lift up our soul (rV ‘hn&v 

atpets) ? If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly.’ 
They would suggest that they were in a state of 
strained expectation regarding His claims, and that 
the lagging of their decision was due, not to sub- 

t 'ective causes rooted in an evil heart of unbelief, 
>ut to a lack of bold frankness on His part. Jesus, 
in His reply, repels this insinuation and ascribes 
the fault to their own unbelief. They were not 
eager seekers after truth, held in suspense by His 
ambiguous speech; they were men in possession 
of full evidence, who would not follow it to a 
conclusion opposing their wishes; they were there¬ 
fore not perplexed, but unbelieving. 

For the cloubt of the distracted mind the NT 
appears to have two expressions, /meTeuplfeaOcu 
(Lk 12 29 ) and Surrdfriv (Mt 14 31 28 17 ). This state 
of mind is superinduced on faith, and is a witness 
to the faith which lies behind it; only those who 
have faith can waver or be distracted from it. 
But the faith to which it witnesses is equally 
necessarily an incomplete and imperfect faith; 
only an imperfect faith can waver or be distracted 
from its lirm assurance. The exhortation, ‘Be 
ye not of a wavering mind,’ is appropriately given, 
therefore, in Lk 12* 59 , to those who are addressed 
as ‘of little faith* (6\i767run-oi), of whom it is the 
specific characteristic. It is to trust in God’s 
providential care without carking anxiety as to 
our food and drink and clothing that tho Saviour 
is exhorting llis hearers in this context—to fulness 
of faith, which, according to its definition in 
He 11 1 , is absorbed in the unseen and future in 
contrast with the seen and present. Those who 
have full faith will have their whole life hid with 
God ; and in proportion as care for earthly things 
enters, in that proportion do we fall away from 
the heights of faith and exhibit a wavering 
mind. It was a similar weakness which attacked 
Peter, when, walking, by virtue of faith, upon 
the water to come to Jesus, he saw the wind and 
was afraid (Mt 14 81 ); and, accordingly, our Saviour 
addressed him similarly, ‘O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt (<?5hrra<ras) ? ’ Here, 
again, is real faith though weak, but a faith 
that is distracted by tho entrance of fear. The 
same term, and surely with similar implications, 
is used again and on an even more interesting 
occasion. When tho disciples of Jesus came to 
the mountain where lie had appointed them 
and there saw their risen Lord, we are told 
(Mt 28 17 ), ‘They worshipped: but some doubted 
{idlaraaav).* It is this same doubt of imperfect 
and distracted faith, and not the sceptical doubt 
of unbelief, that is intended. All worshipped 
Him, though some not without that doubt of the 
distracted mind which is no more ‘ psychologically 
absurd’ here than in Lk 12 28 and Mt 14* 1 . Whence 
the distraction arose, whether possibly from joy 
itself, as in Lk 24 41 , or from a less noble emotion, 
as possibly in Jn 20 25 , we do not know. But the 

? [uality of doubt resulting from it, although mani- 
esting the incompleteness of the disciples’ faith, 
was not inconsistent with its reality; and tho 
record of it is valuable to us as showing, along 
with such passages as Lk 24 37 * 41 , Jn 20 afl , that the 


apostles’ testimony to the resurrection was that 
or convinced rather than of credulous witnesses. 

A kindred product of weak faith, the doubt of 
questioning hesitation, is expressed in NT by the 
term dtdXoyKTfios (Lk 24 8h , Ko 14 1 , Ph 2 14 , 1 Ti 2 s ). 
It is the Nemesis of weakness of faith that it 
is pursued by anxious questionings and mental 
doubts. Thus, when Christ appeared to His dis¬ 
ciples in Jems., ‘they were territied and affrighted, 
and supposed that they had beheld a spirit’ (Lk 
24 36 ), provoking their Master’s rebuke, * Where¬ 
fore do questionings arise in your heart ? ’ And in 
St. Pauls Kpistles, the timid outlook of the weak 
in faith is recognized as their chief characteristic. 
This seems to bo tho meaning of Ko 14 1 , where 
‘he that is weak in faith* is to he received into 
full Christian brotherhood, but not ‘for the ad¬ 
judication of questionings’ (cf. the Kpivlru of v. 8 
and the Kptvuv of v. 4 ): here is a man whoso mind 
is crowded with scruples and doubts,—ho is to 
bo received, of course, but not as if his agitated 
conscience were to be law to tho community; ho 
is to be borne with, not to bo obeyed. Tho same 
implication underlies Ph 2 14 , where the contrast 
between ‘murmurings and disputing’ seems to 
be not so much between moral and intellectual 
rebellion, as between violent and timid obstacles 
in the Christian pathway,—a contrast which ap¬ 
pears also in 1 Ti 2*. It would seem that those 
who are troubled with questionings are every¬ 
where recognized as men who possess faith, but 
who are deterred from a proper entrance into their 
privileges and a proper performance of their 
Christian duties by a settled habit of hesitant 
casuistry, which argues lack of robustness in their 
faith. 

The NT term which expresses that deeper doubt 
which argues not merely the weakness but the 
lack of faith is the verb diaKplvtaOcu (Mt 21 21 , 
Mk ll 23 , Ro 4 20 14 23 , Ja l 0,,w , Jude 22 ). Wherever 
this critical attitude towards divine things is 
found, there faitli is absent. The term may be 
used in contrast to that faith by which miracles 
are wrought, or in which God is approached in 
prayer (Mt 21 21 , Mk ll 23 , Ja l*' 6 *); in either case 
it implies the absence of the faith in question 
and tho consequent failure of the result,—he that 
‘doubteth’ in this sense cannot expect to receive 
anything of the Lord. It may be used of a 
frame ot mind in which one liv *s his life out in 
tho Christian profession (Ro 14 23 ); in this case, 
the intrusion of this critical spirit vitiates the 
whole course of his activities,—because they are 
no longer of faith, and ‘whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin.’ Or it may be used as the extreme contrast 
to that fulness of faith which Abraham exhibited 
in his typical act of faitli ; and then it is repre¬ 
sented as the outgrowth of unbelief (Ko 4 20 ). 
Prom tho full description of its opposite here, and 
the equally full description of it itself in Ja 
(see Mayor’s note), we may attain a tolerably com¬ 
plete conception of its nature as the critical, self- 
debating habit of the typical sceptic, which casts 
him upon life like a derelict ship upon the sea, 
and makes him in all tilings ‘double-minded’ and 
‘unstable.’ Such a habit of mind is tho extreme 
contradiction of faitli, and cannot coexist with 
it; and it is therefore treated everywhere with 
condemnation—unless Jude 22 be an exception, 
and there the reading is too uncertain to justify 
its citation as such. See further, Faith. 

B. B. Wahfield. 

DOYE (rqV ydndhf irepiarepd, rolumba ).—There 
are several species of wild doves in Bible lands, 
which all go by the name of ham/lm in Arabic. (1) 
The ring dove or wood pigeon (Culumba Pulumbus , 
L.), which appears twice a year, at the spring and 
autumn migration, in all the wooded districts of 
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Palestine, it is taken by means of a decoy bird, tied 
to a perch, with its eyelids sewn up. A consider¬ 
able number remain through the winter. (2) The 
stock dove (Cohunba icnas, L.), which is common in 
Gilead and Bashan, and in the Jordan Valley. (3) 
Tlio rock dove ( Colmnba livin , Bonnat), which is 
found along the coast, and in the highlands W. of 
the Jordan and in Lebanon. (4) The ash-rumped 
rock dove ( Columba tichimperi, Bp.), which is found 
in the interior of Pal., and makes its nests in the 
caves and fissures of the chalk precipices. The 
name hamdm is associated with a number of 
wadis and other natural features of the country. 

Tame doves are found in every city and village, 
often in immense numbers. They have been kept 
from most ancient times. The writer discovered 
in Wady Sir, in Gilead, a rock-hewn dove-cot of 
large size. It is described and figured in PEESt, 
Oct. 1886. It is a favourite amusement of boys 
and young men, especially in the interior cities, as 
Damascus, Hems, Hamath, etc., to spend (he later 
afternoon hours in superintending the llight of 
)igeons. They train them to wheel about over the 
louses, making their own home a centre, and to 
come back and alight on their owner’s hand, 
and, with a shrill whistle, to be tossed off into 
the air again for a short whirl. It is one of the 
earliest mentioned birds in the Bible (Gn 8 8 ' 12 ). It 
is a bird capable of distant flight (Ps 55®). A 
domesticated variety has yellow plumage (Ps 68 ,:{ ). 
The wild doves make their nests in the elills over¬ 
hanging the wadis (Ca 2 14 , Jer 48 28 , Ezk 7 1 ®). The 
mournful cooing of the dove is well known, and 
often alluded to in Scripture (Is 38“ 59 n , Nah 2 7 ). 
Its harmlessness is proverbial (Alt 10 16 ). Its foolish¬ 
ness is used to illustrate the stupidity of Ephraim 
(IIos 7 11 ). Its lovable qualities are also proverbial 
(Ca l 15 etc.). Young pigeons were used in sacrifice 
(Gn 15 9 ). 

Dove’s Dung accumulates in immense quantities 
around the dove-cots, and is an invaluable manure, 
especially for cantelopes. It is owing to the use 
of this fertilizer that the melons of Persia are so 
renowned for their excellence. The talus in front 
of the dills where wild doves nest in large numbers 
is covered with thick deposits of their excrement, 
which is almost as powerful a fertilizer as guano.* 

G. E. Post. 

* There seems to be no doubt of the etymological significance 
of the word oTvnq hart yontm (2 K C-')- lj.drt means liter¬ 
ally dung. The Arab, preserves the word exactly, Am’, with 
the same signification. it is, however, now rcgaidcil as obscene, 
and constantly so used by low-lived peoplo in tho East. What 
was tho substance which was sold at the rate of five pieces of 
silver the quarter cab, that is, Os. 4d. the pint? Many efforts 
have been made to llnd some plant, which might have been 
called by this name. Avicenna says (li. 141) that the best quality 
of ushmln , a name for several species of Salsolaccce, is called 
fieri el-asfytr, that is, sparrow’s dung. There are numerous 
instances of a similar nomenclature. Nevertheless, no one has 
as ^'et found a plant that bears the name of dove's dung , or 
which can bo identified with the material which was sold so 
dear ; and nothing is gained for science by mere conjecture. It 
is better to accept the literal interpretation, and conclude that, 
in the last resort, the dove-cots were drawn upon to satisfy the 
cravings of starving men. The ordure and urine of almost all 
kinds of animals and birds, domestic and wild, were adminis¬ 
tered by the ancients as medicine—among them dove's dun*?. 
There are long unsavoury articles in tho ancient medical 
treatises of Avicenna and others on their virtues. They were 
and are still used as collyria in the treatment of ophthalmia. 
Houghton cites a statement fiom a Spanish author, who says 
that in the year 1316 so great a famine distressed tho English 
that 'men ate their own children, dogs, mice, and pigeons 1 
dung.’ With this statement compare Hahshakeh's threat (2 K 
IS 2 ?, Is 3G 1 ' 2 ). It is well known that pigeons and other birds 
often pass seeds unchanged through their alimentary canal. 
When the Dutch tried to enhance the price of nutmegs in their 
E. Indian possessions by limiting the growth of the trees, tho 
large wild pigeons of those regions thwarted their purpose by 
carrying the nutmegs in their crops, and depositing them in 
their excrement at points far removed from the Dutch posses¬ 
sions. The seeds took root, and produced nutmeg trees. Birds 
are a recognized factor in the propagation of plants in this 
manner. The flora of the coral islands is largely Indebted to 
them for species thus introduced. The existence of such un- 


DOYE’S DUNG.— Soo Dove and Food. 
DOWRY.— See Marriage. 

DOXOLOGY, which is not a biblical word, is the 
name which has been applied to any formal ascrip¬ 
tion of praise or glory to God {5o£o\oyla, glorijicutio). 
Such are the closing sentences of several apostolic 
prayers, e.g. Ro 10- 7 , Jude- 5 , Eph 3-°. In par¬ 
ticular, the name is given to the last sentence of 
the Lord’s Prayer as it stands in TR and our AV 
of Matthew (ef. 1 Ch 29 11 ). This verso, however, 
is omitted in the parallel passage of St. Luke, 
neither is it found in the earlier Uncials or the 
Vulg., but lirst in the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles and Chrysostom. Hence it has been 
omitted from the text of WH and RV (text, not 
margin). See Chase, Lord's Prayer , 168 II*. 

The ‘angels’ hymn’ (Lk 2 14 ), Gloria in Excelsis , 
etc., has been made the foundation of another 
doxology by the addition of several non-biblical 
sentences. This, which is known liturgically as 
tho ‘greater doxology,’ occurs in one of its forms 
in the Psalter of Codex A (LXX), while the ‘ lesser’ 
( Gloria Patti, etc.) is wholly extra-biblical. 

C. A. Scott. 

DRACHMA.— See Money. DRAG.— See Net. 

DRAGON. —Fonr Hob. words are rendered in 
AV by this fabulous name. 1. tannim, 
dragons , the plural of jn tan, which latter is not used 
in Scripture. This word signilies a howler , and 
refers to a beast inhabiting the desert. RV tr. it 
in every instance by jackals. But in fs I3 23 31 13 - 14 
it is found associated with crx ’iyy 'un (which would 
seem to be the same as ibn-dwa in Arab., vulgo 
wdwi). This animal is undoubtedly tho jackal. It 
is clear that the same animal would not be men¬ 
tioned twice in a short list of animals, and by two 
totally different names. We must therefore seek 
for another desert howler, than which none could 
fulfil tho conditions better than the wolf. The 
Arab, word tindn is one of the names of the wolf. 
The LXX renders tannim variously. Thus Job 
30* u , Is 34 13 43-° c reiprjvcs, l’s 44 19 k&kwois, Is 13* s 
tyivoi, Jer lb 22 49 3a arpovOol , Jer 9 U 14® 51 37 , Mic 
I s dp&KovTes. 2. D’jg tannim , a singular form, 
which is probably a clerical slip for pn tannin 
(Ezk 29 3 32*), as the latter is the reading in several 
MSS. This is properly rendered dragon in both 
AV and RV of the first passage, and in RV of the 
second, where AV has whale in text and dragon in 
mar^., the reference being to tho crocodile , and 
applied to Pharaoh. 3. mjn tannuth (Mai l 3 ), a 
fern, plural of tan , rendered by RV jackals, but 
preferably, for tho reason given above (1), female 
wolves. 4. pn tannin , pi. D\pri tanninhn. This 
word is the exact equivalent of tho Arab, tannin, 
pi. tandnin, which signifies ‘a great serpent,’ or ‘a 
dragon,* or some mythical sea monster, of which it 
is said that it was two leagues in length, of a colour 
like that of a leopard, with scales like those of a 
fish, two great fins, a head of the size of a hill, but 
in shape like a man’s, two great ears, and two 
round eyes, and from its neck branched six other 
necks, every one nearly 20 cubits long, and 
every one with a head like a serpent. The LXX 
translates this Zp&Kwv, dragon , in every case except 
Gn l 21 , where it is k^tos, AV whales, RV sea 

digested seeds would account for the alimentary value (slight 
though it might be) of dove’s dung. Furthermore, doves 
convey nourishment to their squabs by disgorging some of the 
partially digested food from their crops. Some of the grains would 
occasionally be spilled. In addition, the dung contains feathers, 
scales of epidermis, and other organic debris. When it is remem¬ 
bered that such substances as tanned leather, glue, ground 
wood, and all manner of tainted garbage are greedily devoured 
by starving men, it is not strange, or beyond belief, tnat dove’t 
dung was eaten in Samaria in the last agony of despair. 
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monsters. In AV (Job 7 12 ) it is rendered whale , 
and in ltV sea monster. It is applied to sea 
monsters under the name dragons , in AV and RV 
(Ps 74 13 148 7 , Is 27 1 ) ; and to land serpents , even of 
the smaller sort (Ex 7 W * 10, ]5i , where it is tr. serpents 
[RVm ‘ Heb. tannin , any large reptile,’] Dt 32 33 , 
Ps 91 13 , where it is tr. in AV dragon , and in RV 
serpent). In every case it might have been trans¬ 
lated ‘ dragon * as in LXX (see Serpent, 2). It 
is applied metaphorically to Pharaoh (Ps 74 13 , Is 
51*; cf. D'3J? (2) above). In the comparison of 
Nebuchadnezzar with a dragon (Jer 51 34 ), we may 
still imagine the reference to be to a crocodile , 
which may well have existed in the Euphrates 
at that time. 

The word p;n tannin (La 4 8 ) is either the Aram, 
form of D'jn tannim or a textual error for it (Siegf.- 
Stade), or a defective scription for D’pjn (Lohr). 
It is rendered in AV sea monsters , and in IIV 
jackals. The reference is prob. to some fierce desert 
mammalian. The same objection obtains to the 
jackal as that stated in the case of o'jn tannim (1). 
The word is preferably rendered wolves. It might, 
as in AV, refer to some cetacean sea monster were 
it not for the comparison with the ostrich, which 
would seem to imply that it was a land animal. 

In NT the word dragon (Rev 12 3ff ’) clearly 
refers to a symbolical, serpent - like monster. 
Modifications of this ideal have obtained credence 
in the legends of almost all civilized nations. 
Dragons of all shapes and sizes have been described 
and figured, and their lairs are still pointed out in 
every land. Representations of them are found on 
coins, in pictures, sculptures, and even on the 
banners of nations, as on that of China to-day. 
Dragon worship has prevailed in many lands. The 
serpent of Gn 3 was transformed ultimately into 
the ‘old serpent called the Devil and Satan’ (Rev 
20 2 ). Apollo slew the Python. The story of Bel 
and the Dragon shows how the idea of this monster 
was lodged in the Hebrew mind. G. E. POST. 

DRAGON’S WELL.— See Jerusalem and Well. 
DRAM.— See Money. 

DRAUGHT, DRAUGHT HOUSE.— The ‘draught* 
(d^eSpwv) of Mt 15 17 , Mk 7 19 is a privy, as in Burton, 
Anat. of Mel. 165: ‘ Muck hills, draughts, sinks, 
where any carcasses or carrion lies.’ And the 
‘ d. house ^(mon;?) of 2 K 10 27 is the same (lit. ‘ place 
of htfri ,’ see p. 620 n.); Cov. ‘ prevy house. In 
earlier writers this and other words in ugh are 
generally spelt with /(see Earle, Philology , § 153); 
thus Wyclif’s tr. of Ps 40 3 ‘ he ledde out me fro the 
lake of wretchidnesse, and fro the filthe of draft.’ 

J. Hastings. 

DRAW. —In mod. usage ‘draw’ is too mild a 
word for the action expressed by 3np sdhabh, in Jer 
4 <p 5Q46 (ity ‘draw out’) ; or by ai'pu in Ac 14 ia 
‘ having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city ’ 
(11V * dragged ’), 17° ‘ they drew Jason and certain 
men unto the rulers of the city ’ (RV ‘ dragged ’) ; 
Rev 12 4 ‘ his tail drew the third part of the stars of 
heaven, and did cast them to the earth* (11V 
‘draweth’): or by VXkw in Ac 16 lw ‘they caught 
Paul and Silas, and drew them into the market¬ 
place ’ (RV ‘ dragged ’) ; 21 30 ‘ they took Paul and 
drew him out of the temple ’ (RV ‘ dragged ’). In 
older Eng. * draw ’ had a stronger sense than now; the 
verb to ‘ drag,’ which sprang from the same Anglo- 
Saxon dragan, having m course of time carried of! 
some of its strength. Cf. Spenser, F.Q. II. v. 23— 

‘ Tho gan that villein wex so flora and strong, 

That nothing might Bustaine his furious forse ; 

He cost him downe to ground, and all along 
Drew him through durt and myro without remorse, 

And fowly battered his comely corse.’ 

J. Hastings. 


DRAWER OF WATER (□:$ 3 #tf).—According to 
Jos 9 21 * 27 the humiliating drudgery of bringing 

water for the service of the sanctuary, coupled with 
the task of providing wood, was the price paid by 
the Gibeonites for being allowed to live (cf. Dt 29* 1 
and Driver’s note there). The business of carrying 
water to the different houses in a town or village is 
one of the humblest and most poorly paid in 
Oriental life. It requires little skill or capital. 
The water is carried in a goat-skin, slung on tho 
back ; or two skins are loaded, one on each side of 
a small donkey, usually driven along by an infirm 
old man. His clothes are splashed and soiled ; the 
fountain is often some distance away, and on 
account of the number of women impatiently 
waiting to 111 1 each one her jar in turn, he has 
often to bring some of the water at night or very 
early in the morning. He is engaged continually 
in what the Samaritan woman found irksome even 
as an occasional duty (Jn 4 1B ). 



CARRIER. AND WINK-HK1N. 


G. M. Mackik. 

DREAD, DREADFUL.—1. I ’hose words have 
gained in intensity during their history. Bp. 
Fisher says: ‘ I well perceived it in myself, but all 
too late, 1 dread me ’ ; and it once was possible to 
say ‘ without dread ’ for ‘without, doubt,,’ as in 
Chaucer (?) Rom. of Rose , B. 2199— 

' For certeynly, without,en rlrcdr, 

A cherle is deemed by his <We.’ 

By 1611 the word had gained somewhat of its pres¬ 
ent strength, so that ‘fear’ is used in AV where 
‘ dread ’ was used by Wyclif, as Mt 2 22 ‘ he liirde 
that Archilaus regnede in .ludee for Eroude, his 
fadir, and dredde to go tbidir’; 14 fl 21 40 * tlici 
dredden the puplc ’; Lk 2” ‘ thei dredden with 
great drede’ (AV ‘ they were sore afraid’). But 
even in AV dread is used with scarce more intensity 
than modern ‘ fear,’ as 1 Ch 22' 3 ‘dread not, nor be 
dismayed’ (ayn-Vx, RV ‘fear not,’). 2. But the 

change is not in intensity only ; there is also a 
change in quality. We may still say that we fear 
God, but wo must not say that we dread Him, or 
that He is our dread, as in Is 8 13 ‘ let him be your 
fear, and let him be your dread ’ (kmi o^xyn km 
D^' iyp), for ‘ dread ’ has lost the sense of ‘ awe ’ or 
‘ reverential fear ’ it once possessed, and signifies 
that which shocks or terrifies. Jacob’s excla¬ 
mation, Gn 28 17 ‘howdreadful is this place,’conveys 
a wrong impression to our ears ; ‘ awful ’ would be 
a nearer word now. So in Dn 9 4 ‘ the great and 
dreadful God.’ Dreadful in AV is simply that which 
may be feared, as Wis 1() 10 ‘d. kings* {(popends, RV 
* terrible’); 17° ‘ a fire kindled by itself, very <!.’ (a uro- 
parri irvph. <p6fiov RV ‘ full of fear ’). Cf. Act . 

Henry VIII. (1543) ‘ by lawes dredful and penall, 
to take awayc, purg, and dense this his highnes 
realme.’ J* Hastings. 
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DREAMS are regarded by men in the lowest stage 
of culture as objective realities, and all dreams are 
to them equally true : in the case of every dream 
the savage believes that he really visits the places 
he dreams of, or is visited by the persons of whom 
he dreams. Hence those savages whose gods are, 
for instance, animal-totems, believe that when they 
dream of the animal they have been visited by the 
god: thus the young lied Indian adopts as his 
manitou the animal of which he dreams during his 
puberty-fast. A person who is visited by frequent 
dreams is regarded as a chosen medium between men 
and gods : the Zulus term a person thus chosen 1 a 
house of dreams.’ For the purpose of obtaining 
supernatural communications of this kind, dreams 
are induced by artificial means, e.g. by fasting or 
the use of drugs. Then dreams come to be con¬ 
sidered less as objective experiences than as visions, 
warnings, revelations of the future sent by the gods. 
Such revelations may be sought, e.g. as by those 
who visited and slept in the cave of Trophonius for 
the express purpose of obtaining supernatural com¬ 
munications, or they may come unsought, as,e.^., the 
dream sent by Zeus to Agamemnon in the Iliad 
(ii. 1—34), or that of Xerxes described by Herodotus 
(vii. 12). To Homer and Herodotus it seems quite 
natural that the gods should, to accomplish their 
larger ends, send dreams to the individual which 
are intended to deceive him, and the dreams of 
Agamemnon and Xerxes are deceptive dreams of 
this kind. Hut to the deeper spiritual insight of 
Plato it appears a manifest impossibility, a viola¬ 
tion, so to speak, of the laws of religious thought, 
that a god should deceive men in any way (Re}). 
382 E), whether by waking visions or by dreams 
in the night; while at the same time he does not 
deny that dreams may come from the gods, and 
elsewhere {Tim. cc. 46 and 47) lie assigns a 
prophetic character to some dreams. Hut side by 
side with this, the religious view of dreams, there 
existed and exists the superstitious view : the re¬ 
ligious view discriminates between dreams (which 
are sub-conscious states) just as it discriminates 
between our waking states of full consciousness, 
and marks oft' some of them as moments in which 
the spirit of man is in direct communication with his 
god; the superstitious view, however, makes no such 
discrimination, it regards all dreams as omens, 
none as 1 laving a religious import, fts object is 
not to know the will of God, but to forecast the 
future; and its method of doing so is neither 
religious nor scientific ;—not religious, for it makes 
no attempt humbly to approach the throne of 
heavenly grace ; anil not scientific, because for the 
patient study of the laws by which God rules the 
universe it substitutes a system of jumping at con¬ 
clusions. It applies to dreams the same mode of in¬ 
terpretation as to other omens : it blindly assumes 
that things casually connected in thought are 
causally connected in fact, and draws its erroneous 
conclusions accordingly. These illogical processes 
frequently become developed into regular codes of 
interpretation (as, for instance, among the Arabs, 
the Persians, and in the Oneiroeritica of Artemi- 
dorus) by means of which anyone can interpret 
his own dreams, and thus the uneducated classes 
in a civilized people relapse into a stage of thought 
as low as that of the savage. 

Assuming it, for the moment, to be true that 
the state of partial consciousness which we call 
dreaming may, in exceptional cases, be chosen as 
the moment for divine communications to man, 
we see from the above sketch that the human race 
generally has reached the truth only after, and 
in consequence of, making many mistakes, just as 
Kepler invented and rejected fourteen theories to 
account for the apparent position of Mars before 
he hit upon the right one, and just as the path of I 


every science is strewed with the ruins of aban¬ 
doned hypotheses. The question then arises 
whether the dews also struggled through error into 
truth. In the first place, dreams are recorded 
both in NT (Mt l 20 2 13,20 ) and in OT (Dn 2^) which 
are expressly said to be communications from God ; 
though it is only in OT, and there only in Gn 
(28 12 , Jacob’s ladder), that God is said to appear 
llimself. In the next place there are dreams 
recorded (e.g. those of the chief butler and baker 
and of Pharaoh, Gn 40 and 41) which, though 
prophetic, are not expressly said to come from 
God ; indeed, from Gn 40 H it appears that in the 
case of such dreams it is rather the ‘interpreta¬ 
tions ’ that 1 belong to God.’ Third, all the dreams 
actually mentioned in the Bible are dreams which 
came unsought, but the words of Saul (1 S 28 la 
‘God is departed from me and answereth me 
no more, neither by prophets nor by dreams’) 
seem to indicate the existence of the practice 
(whether approved or disapproved of by the higher 
religious consciousness of the community) of de¬ 
liberately seeking supernatural dreams, as they 
were sought in the cave of Trophonius. Fourth, 
it would appear from Jer 27 tf that there was amongst 
the Israelites a tendency, which the prophets 
opposed, to regard the mere dreaming of dreams as 
itself an indication that the dreamer was a chosen 
medium of divine communications, as the Zulus 
regard a ‘house of dreams’ as a chosen medium also. 
On the other hand, we do not find in the Bible any 
traces of the superstitious interpretation of dreams 
such as was known to the Arabs ; on the contrary, 
Joseph declares (Gn 40 8 ) with emphasis that ‘ inter¬ 
pretations belong to God ’; and we do not lind that 
areams, when sought, were induced by artificial 
means. Thus, to sum up, on the one hand the 
Scriptures start from a spiritual height to which 
the religious consciousness of the heathen world 
attained only after a long course of evolution, and 
then only in the case of an isolated genius like 
L’lato; on the other hand, there are indications 
that the Israelites passed through several of the 
same stagos of error as the rest of mankind. 

Thus far we have said nothing of the psycho¬ 
logical and physiological laws of dreams. The 
connexion between bodily states and dreams is 
recognized in practice if not in theory by the savage 
who induces areams by fasting or the use of drugs. 
Civilized man, even in the prescientitic period, 
further recognizes that the experiences of the day 
furnish most of the material for our fancies of 
the night: dreams, says Lily, ‘come either by 
things we see in the day or meates that we 
eat’; Herodotus makes Artabanus explain Xerxes’ 
dream as due to his anxiety about liis projected 
invasion of Greece; and the dream of l’haraoh 
may similarly have been due to the anxiety which 
a ‘low Nile’ must cause in any one responsible for 
the government of Egypt. Hippocrates discovered 
that certain diseases announce their approach by 
disturbing dreams, and modern medical science con¬ 
firms the discovery. Without going further into the 
physiological theory of dreams, we may note that 
the ordinary concomitant of dreaming is probably 
an excessive or a deficient supply of blood to the 
brain. Now, the recognition of the fact that dream¬ 
ing has its laws, combined with the belief that some 
dreams are supernatural communications, some¬ 
times leads to the statement that some dreams are 
sent by God, some (most) not; and this statement 
conveys a truth in a form open to serious misappre¬ 
hension. It may be taken to imply two things, noth 
false, viz. (1) that dreams whicn happen according 
to natural laws are not part of God’s will and 
design; (2) that dreams which are divine are 
irreconcilable with the laws by which He governs 
the universe. A less misleading way of stating 
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the facts would seem to bo to say that His laws 
act in such a way that we find ourselves at some 
times in closer communion with Him than at 
others. All our states of consciousness (whether 
of complete or of partial consciousness) have their 
psychological laws and also their physical counter¬ 
parts in the chemical processes of the brain and 
nervous tissue; the mental processes which issued 
in the production of the Iliad or Hamlet were all 
in accordance with psychological laws, and all had 
their physiological counterparts. So, too, every 
process of reasoning has its psychological ami 
physiological laws, but we do not consider that 
this fact impedes us in any way from distinguish¬ 
ing good reasoning from bad, or that it prevents 
us from recognizing the truth when it is presented 
to us, or that any study of either of those sciences 
will enable us to dispense with logic or supply us 
with a better means of distinguishing, say, be¬ 
tween a correct syllogistic inference and an illicit 
process of the minor than logic already affords us. 
So, too, the fact that our states of partial con¬ 
sciousness are all under law — physiological and 
psychological—does not constitute any impediment 
to our distinguishing those states which do from 
those states which do not possess the charac¬ 
teristics of divine revelations ; nor can it impeach 
the validity of the distinction thus drawn by the 
religious consciousness of mankind, Christian, Jew, 
and Gentile, any more than it can impeach the 
validity drawn by logic between correct and in¬ 
correct inferences. The question is one of fact. 
Do sub-conscious states, possessing the charac¬ 
teristics in question, occur ? And to recognize those 
characteristics is the prerogative of the religious 
consciousness. If it be said that in the waking 
state such recognition is possible, but not in a 
state of partial consciousness, we must inquire on 
what grounds the statement is made, If on the 
ground that our sub-conscious states are under 
physiological laws, then our reply is that so also 
are states of complete consciousness. If on the 
ground that in a state of partial consciousness the 
very faculty whoso function is recognition of the 
kind in question may be dormant, to this our reply 
is that in the vast number of cases it undoubtedly 
is dormant; but just as Condorcet, in an excep¬ 
tional abnormal condition, could, in sub-conscious 
sleep, work out a mathematical problem which 
awake he could not solve, and just as Coleridge 
could compose in sleep the poem of Kubla Khan , 
so in abnormal cases the pow r er of spiritual per¬ 
ception, relieved from the pressure of external 
sensations, may conceivably be heightened to a 
pitch of exaltation as far above its ordinary degree 
of activity and receptivity as the imagination of 
Coleridge or the mathematical reason of Condorcet 
w r as in the cases alluded to. ‘The fact that all or 
most men suppose some significance in dreams con¬ 
stitutes a ground for believing that the supposition 
is based on experience’ (Aristotle, Div.pcr Somn. i.). 

Litkraturk. —Carpenter, Mental Physiology, Clodd, Myths 
and Dream $; Ladd, Ductnnc of Sacred Scripture (1883), ii. 
4*29 436 ; Reynolds (J. W.), Natural History of Immortality 
(1891), 124-189 ; Driver on Dt. 132. y U. JevONS. 

DRESS.—To ‘ dress * (fr. Lat. directus , through 
old Fr. dresser) is in meaning as in deriv. the same 
as ‘direct.’ Thus Wyclif translates Ps 5 8 ‘ dresse 
thou my weie in tin sight,’ 40® * lie dresside my 
goyngis*; Lk l 79 ‘ to dresse oure feet in to the w eie 
of pees.’ (Cf. the use still of ‘dress’ as a military 
technical term.) In AV the w r ord is used in the 
general sense of ‘put right,’ much as we now use 
‘do.’ Indeed the Heb. most freq. translated ‘dress ’ 
is the ordinary verb ‘to do ’ (n?y '< dsdh ), Gn 18 7,8 
a calf for food ; Lv 7 9 meat-offering, ‘dressed in the 
frying-pan,* 1 S 25 18 sheep for food, 2 S I2 4 a lamb 


for food, 13 V7 meat, 19 24 the feet=wash, 1 K 17 ia a 
cake, 18 23 - 26 a bullock for sacrifice. The other 
words are ->3y Ytbhadh , to * w'ork,’ Gn 2 18 the garden 
of Eden (in 2 3 tr. ‘ till ’), Dt 28 39 vineyards ; cf. Lk 
13 7 dfXTre\ovpy6s t AV 4 dresser of his vineyard,’ RV 
‘ vinedresser ’; ytwpyiov Sir 27 8 , AV ‘ if the 

tree have been dressed, 1 RV ‘ the husbandry,’ as in 
1 Co 3®; ycwpytu He 6 7 , AV ‘dress,’ RV ‘till’; 
3'tpvr hetibh, ‘prepare^’ (lit. ‘do good to’), Ex 30 7 
lamps. Cf. Tindale, I Varies, p. 453: 4 The lam pc must 
be dressed and smith'd dayly.’ RV gives ‘ dresser ’ 
for AV ‘gatherer’ Am 7 14 (0^3, see Driver’s note). 

J. Hastings. 

DRESS. — The study of Oriental dress serves 
to explain particular allusions to clothing in the 
Bible ; it imparts a fresh interest to the narrative 
by presenting to the eye a picture of those written 
about; and through a knowledge of the various 
articles of costume and of Oriental usage and 
sentiment connected with them, it enables us to 
follow the sacred writers into the figurative mean¬ 
ings they sought to convey when common facts 
about the outward garments were applied to the 
clothing of the inner man. Special attention is 
rendered necessary by the fact that while the 
general character of Oriental dress is recognized 
by all, it is often dillicult to pronounce upon 
>articular articles as to origin, material, and usage, 
n this respect the subject resembles that of Pal. 
architecture, inasmuch as an ancient wall may 
have stones of Phoenician, Jewish, Greek, Roman, 
Saracenic, and Crusading styles, and yet the ex¬ 
perienced archaeologist may have much difficulty 
m naming the builder and assigning the date 
of actual construction. So with regard to dress, 
amid certain features that were characteristic of 
Israel, the separated people copied largely from the 
customs of Canaan, Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and 
Rome. The chief points of inquiry are those that 
deal with 1. Materials of Dress ; 2. Articles of 
Dress; 3. Oriental Custon. and thought about Dress. 

1. Materials of Dress.— 1 Thesewere(l)wool and 
hair; (2) linen and cotton ; (3) silk. 1. Wool ("i£y), 
Hair (*>vt?). One of the earliest forms of clothing 
in the East w F ould be that of a sheepskin worn as a 
vest or jacket, or in the larger form of a cloak 
made of several sew r n together, with the wool left 
on. These are still in use with the wool either 
inside or outside. The next stage w as the removal 
of the wool and the art of weaving (which see). 
Sheep-shearing is mentioned in Gn 31 19 38 12 , 1 S 
25 2,r *, 2 S I3 23tr * etc. The hair of the goat has also 
been used from time immemorial, especially for 
material that lmd to bear much exposure and 
strain. The shepherds’ tents are made of it, also 
bags for holding grain ami flour. Hence it is called 
sackcloth (?$•)• The hair of the camel was also 
manufactured into cloth, rougher than that made 
from wool, but softer than sackcloth. At present 
it is largely employed for cloaks and rugs, and 
naturally for camel-harness. The term (1 K 
19 13 - 19 , 2 K 2 13 , Jos 7 a1 * 24 , Jon 3 6 ) may either indicate 
that the cloak was originally taken from a skin, or 
may be simply descriptive of its size. The com¬ 
bination rvriN occurs Gn 25 2fl , Zee 13*. 

2. Cotton, Linen, VW (Arab, shush), ; 13 , 
pu (Arab, buzz), /SiWos ; run? (Arab, kit cm), 606vtov , 
\h>€os. The warmth of the Oriental climate and 
the advance of civilization bringing more of indoor- 
life and social gradation, tended bo create a wide¬ 
spread demand for this manufacture. Egypt and 
Syria sent their merchandise of linen and broidered 
goods to Tyre, Ezk 27 7 * 1<J . The Indian source of 
supply is preserved in the Arab, name Nhesh-Hindi 
(Inaian cambric). The word Icarpas (of Persian 
origin) should also be translated ‘cotton’ in Est l 8 . 
See Cotton. Cotton and linen were not careful iy 
distinguished. At the present day the Indian 
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cotton cloth with stamped bright patterns, used for 
hangings and dados, is verv like the linen of the 
Egyptian mummy-cloths, for the Israelites it was 
enough to know that those stulls were both of 
vegetable fibre, and not of wool. The mixture of 
wool and linen was called Tjtpytf (Dt 22 1J , Lv 19 19 
only), a word of uncertain (perhaps Egyptian) 
origin (see Driver, ad loc.). Garments made of it 
were forbidden to the Israelites. 

3. Silk. T?* Ezk 10 10 * 13 , crypt/cSv, Rev 18 12 (from 
Zijpe 5 , the name of an Indian people from whom, acc. 
to Strabo [510, 701], the ancients got the first silk). 
A common name for silk in Arabic is hnrtr , a word 
whose derivation is most uncertain (see Erankel, 
Aram. Frcmdwbrter , 39. In Pr 31- 2 AV incorrectly 
gives ‘silk’ as tr n of tip (RV correctly ‘line linen’). 

II. Articles of Dress.— 1 . Shirt, Sheet , Linen 
Garment (p 9 addin , vivbuv, Jg 14 13 - 18 , Pr 31 24 , Is S 23 , 
1 Mac 10 14 , Mk 14 51 ). This was worn next to the 
body, and was nearest in purpose to the first cover¬ 
ings mentioned in Gn 3 7,21 . When it appears as the 
only garment, it is a cotton or linen wrapper of 
various sizes. Once representing all, it continued 
to give something of its character to all the other 
articles of Oriental dress. It would be the waist- 
cloth of the Israelites in the brick-fields of Egypt as 
shown in the monuments, a towel,white or coloured, 
wrapped tightly round the loins or reaching down 
towards the knees. Of similar material and shape, 
though somewhat larger, it was worn in Palestine 
by boatmen, fishermen, wood-sawyers, and drawers 
of water. It was also found as a simple large sheet 
thrown round the body (Mk 14 51 ), with an end flung 
over the shoulder, with or without a girdle. 

When worn with other garments it took the form 
of a night shirt, of white cotton or linen, or coarse 
silk, reaching below the knees. It was made by 


town under conditions of trade and agriculture. 
The alterations consisted in having the entire 
front cut open, long sleeves attached, and the 
shape more adapted to the figure. The two fronts 
were drawn tightly round the body overlapping 
each other, and the waist was linnly bound with a 



coat ( Ktthdneth). 

belt or sash. It thus resembled a cassock or 
dressing-gown. From the fact of its covering and 
supplementing the shirt, and being like it in form, 
it was obviously meant to be superior to it in 
material and appearance. It was most frequently 



KGV1*T!AN LOIN-CLOTH AND SYRIAN SHIRT. 


taking a long piece of the material and folding it 
into two equal lengths, with the sides sewn up, 
and holes at the top corneas for the arms, or with 
sleeves inserted. At the present day it is usually 
sold without any opening for the head. This is 
the proof that it is new, and allows the purchaser 
to please himself as to whether the opening is to be 
small or large, plain orornamental. It is the same for 
men and women, the hitter requiring a largeropening 
for convenience in nursing. Anyone wearing only 
the shirt is called naked (Jn 21 7 ). It is undress. 

2. Coat (n^na kethdneth , xcrwi', tvnica). The shirt 
passed by easy transition to the tunic-coat or socond 
garment. It completed the indoor costume for 
family life, the shop, and familiar outdoor sur¬ 
roundings. It was not needed in the simple 
privacy of pastoral or Bedawi life, and its presence 
marked the change to the life of the village and 

* 4 Silk ’ is accepted by Siegfricd-Stode as the meaning of 
but A. B. Davidson ( Comm . ad foe.) doubts if silk was worn as 
early as tho time of Ezekiel. ‘The EXX('r/>/^aT , ra?)and ancients 
thought of some very thin and delicate material. The kind of 
garment was probably some large wrapper or veil covering the 
whole person/ 


made of striped and bright-coloured cotton or 
linen, and sometimes of woollen cloth. The over¬ 
lapping front confined by the girdle formed a 
recess for carrying any small parcel, such as bread 
for the journey. A slit was made on each side of 
tho skirt, about a foot long, so as to allow greater 
freedom in walking. See Coat. 

3. Cloak (byo m&'il, rtnp simldh , 133 beged, l/idnov ; 
Arab, juhbeh, meshlah , abda ’). —The outermost 
garment was distinguished by its greater size, and 
the absence of the girdle. There was much variety 
in shape, quality, and material caused by the 
social position of the wearer and the stylo of Baby¬ 
lonia, Egypt, or Syria, which it most resembled. 
Tt was called u?, TroShprjs, from its length ; Bba^>, 
mo?, rv^, i'lrevbvTyj'i, ireptpdXaiov, from its enveloping 
fulness. Hence it represents clothing generally, 
and is translated ‘apparel,* ‘raiment,* ‘vesture,’ 
‘ attire,’ etc. To it especially refer the expressions 
‘changes of raiment,* ‘suits of apparel.* Two 
varieties may be distinguished, (a) VqjD, crokf). 
This was a long loose robe with very wide sleeves 
worn over the belted coat and shirt. It was a dress 
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that expressed dignity, culture, and distinction, 
and was expressly the mark of the priestly, 
educated, wealthy, and official classes. It resembled 
(2) in length, and was as much superior to it as it 
was to the shirt. While a public dress, it was of 
lighter and more ornamental material than the 
square sinddh , which was pre-eminently the out¬ 
door cloak. It was the characteristic robe of the 
professions (1 Ch 15- 7 , 1 S 2 19 15‘ 47 ), the mark of high 
rank and station (1 8 18 4 24 5 ), the niahilldzdh, 
suit of exchange of the Hebrews (Is 3 aa , Zee 3 4 ), the 
tin tub or buduleh of the Arabs. In Egypt it is 
sometimes worn as a long black surplice, but 
usually it is open and unconlined. Such was the 
robe of the Ephod with its fringes and bells sway¬ 
ing with the motion of the figure. The Jewish 
tmlith and the Arabic burnous resemble it in 
ornamental lightness, but the stripes of the one 
and the form of the other point rather to the 
sinddh. It was worn by Saul (1 S24 4 ), was given 
by Jonathan to David (1 8 IS 4 ), was the long robe 
of the Pharisees (Lk 20 4C ), ami of those ‘ arrayed in 
white robes’ (ltev 7 I:; )* it was always emblematic 
of social intercourse and high rank. It was the 



CLOAK Oil KOBK (Mv-il, <rr(>\r\). 

full dress of ancient times. At present in 8yria it 
is almost confined to the Oriental clergy, and to 
Moslems of the oflicial ami merchant classes, the 
latter often having it faced and partly lined with 
soft fur. Joseph's coat (o^s run}) was most likely 
an open long mv-il. Tt was an unusual article of 
pastoral or Bedawi dress, which generally comprises 
the shirt with belt, and the square cloak or sinddh 
of wool or haircloth, with frequently a sheepskin 
vest between. Such a special garment worn by 
Joseph would be a mark of favour and an occasion 
of jealous comparison. The coat (RV ‘robe’), 
1 S2 19 , annually brought to 8amuel would also be 
of this sort. 

{b) nboiy sinddh , indnov. This was the largest 
and heaviest article of Oriental dress, being the 
dress of travel, of the shepherd, worn for protection 
against cold and rain, and used as a covering 
during sleep (Ex 22 2,! ). It consisted of a piece of 
cloth about 7 ft. from right to left, and from 
top to bottom. A width of 1J ft. was folded in at 
each side, and sewn along the top, with a slit at 
each top-corner through which the hand and wrist 
could pass. The garment thus losing about 1 ^ ft. 
on each side became a square. Usually, two pieces, 
each 7 ft. long and 2 ft. wide, were sewn together 
to make the block material, and the over-edged 
joining is seen running across the back. The 
VOL. i.—40 


finest kind, however, is made of one entire piece. 
Such, most likely, was Christ’s ‘garment without 
scam ’ (Jn HP). The ‘ hairy garment’ (rrns), bn 2fr ft , 
may have been a camel-hair sinddh. The Arabs 


cloak ( Simldh , ittu - nc *). simlaii as work. 

call their black tents bouses of hair , and the term 
usually distinguishes cloth of camel or goat hair 
from that made of sheep’s wool. Cloaks of camel 
hair are common at the present day, those made in 
the neighbourhood of ancient Cilicia having a 
rough surface like that of Scotch shooting tweed, 
but much firmer and heavier in the make. They 
are often of a coppery-brown colour, and the com¬ 
parison in (in 2.7-® would be easily suggested. 
They are also made of wool and of goats' hair. Orna¬ 
mentation of coloured silk or red wool is frequently 
sewn upon the neck, front, and back. The general 
surface is often further relieved by its being woven 
in broad stripes of darker and lighter, or black and 
white colours. In the ordinary simldh of the 
Syrian shepherd and farmer this is the most 
characteristic feature. Elijah’s mantle and John 
the Baptist's raiment were of the square cloak 
pattern. The Bab. garment in Jericho was an 
ornamental one, possibly of crimson colour, like 
those described in Ezk 2.T’ 1 . The large outer 



SHKF.PHKIM COAT. 


garments of shepherds on the hills and inward 
dains is often made of sheep skins with the ileece 
eft on ; but as frequently this is a vest, and the 
ordinary cloak is worn over it. See Clokk. 

4. Jirce.ches of linen (nj mihhnesd bad, Ex 
28 4 -; j'S;np farbdlln, Dn 3 J1 ; RV hosen ; (Jes. Thes. 
‘ vel ieminalia vel pallia’). The first word indi¬ 
cates that which is drawn together, that is, by the 
waist-cord passing insido the hem of the gathers. 
The second means most likely the Persian divided 
skirt or loose trousers, Arab, sir it'd l , as the 
principal article of the common dress when such 
trousers are worn. In modern Arab, it is called 
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libds—' clothing,'* for the same reason. It was evi¬ 
dently a modification of the long shirt or tunic- 
coat, dividing it into two parts at the licit, the 
upper part being a short Zouave jacket, often highly 
ornamented, and t he lower part being t he sarbalin, 
‘Jiosen.’ A long piece of cloth was made into a wide 



TRANSITION FROM ‘ kEthOnETII ’ TO * SAKHALIN.* 

open bag by sewing up the bottom, except a hole 
at each corner for the feet to pass through. The 
upper edge was hemmed, and drawn together hy a 
cord or sash within the hem. A mass of plaited 
cloth thus hung down between the knees, and even 
trailed between the feet, as a sign of leisure and 
luxury. During active exercise, such as hoeing, 
walking, running, these folds were tucked up under 
the belt in front or behind or at the sides. This 
was to have the loins girt. 

5. Girdle. 1. nun IS IS 4 . 2. P:nx 'ahnet, only of 
high priest or a high ollieial, Ex2S 4 , [s522 ai , prob. 
a Hash wound round the "waist several times and 
falling to the feet; ef. Stade, ThL (1804), p. 236; 
Jos. Ant. III. vii. 2. 3. n'vtx ‘waistband/ see W. 

It. Smith as quoted in Chef. J[eh. Lex. s.v ., also 
Expos. Times, iii. (1803), 243, 256. The girdle 
was worn over (1) and (2), and was sometimes a 
cord, often a leather belt as now "worn by Eastern 
monks. Eor the purse arrangement in it, see 3 >AO. 
The girdle braced the hip-joints for prolonged 
exertion, and under it the hanging skirts were 
drawn up. It served to bold the ink-horn of the 
scribe, with its box of atramrnt tun or black lluid, 
soaked up into sponge or pith, and its case for 
holding reed pens. The sash was the order of the 
garter in Oriental costume, tho ends Dung richly 
ornamented with needlework in silk and gold (see 


poses of activity, although the Bedawin occasion¬ 
ally apply it to this purpose. The si mirth, cloak, 



1. LOINS GIRT. 2. GIRDLE WITH 1NKII0RN. 


was then rather folded over the arm, or thrown 
over the shoulder, or laid aside, as at the stoning 
of Stephen. But when a large bundle had to be 
carried a considerable distance, the cloak was 
drawn up somewhat, and the belt fastened tightly 
around it over the waist, thus forming a large 
pouch or sack behind. This was prob. the way in 
w hich the Israelites carried their kneading-trough* 
(Ex 12 34 ). 

6 . Head-dress ; AV Bonnot, RV Head-tiro (nj^^arp 
mitjbrt'rth (see Bonnet); in? peer, Is 3-°; *]\iy 
zrtvijdi, Is 3" u ). The head-dress of tho Israelites in 
early pastoral times would be the same as that 
which is worn by their successors the Bedawin. 
It is a piece of cotton or linen, white, blue, or 
black, or of brightly coloured silk, about a yard 
square, folded diagonally, and laid on the bead so 
as to screen the eyes, protect the cheek-bones and 
the back of tho neck. It is held in its place by a 
cord (‘rflp (Jn 38 1H ) of soft elastic wool, usually dark 
brown or black, or of twisted cotton whipped with 
threads of silk and gold, coiled in several rings 
tightly round the head, making a covering at once 
picturesque, comfortable, and protective. The rich 
colours of the Bab. head-dress are described as 
‘ dyed attire/ c^up (Ezk 23 15 ). The article is now' 
called kufit/eh (from the town of Kufali). After¬ 
wards a skull-cap came to be w orn, with a napkin 
usually white, or white with gold thread, folded 
into a long band and wound round it. Ini K 30 38,41 
the head-band is drawn over the face to conceal 
the features, after the manner of Bedawin robbers. 
The }V'P5 of Dn 5'-' 1 (RY tunics, RVm turbans, 



MALE 11F.AD-PRF.HS (1. PASTORAL. 2. PERSIAN. 3. SYRIAN PEASANT). 


Embroidery). The military girdle (2 8 20 8 ) was 
a baldriek, often set with gems. The girdle -was 
not used to bind up the loose outer garment for pur- 


I sec Bcvan, ad loc .) may have been the Persian 
fez, named from the mould in which the felt was 
pressed. In the ease of the royal crown the cord 
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of the original head-dress was represented by the 
gold circlet, and the scarf by the cap of cloth and 
the coronation veil. For military head dross see 
Helmet. 

7. Border, Hem , Skirt k&n&ph , 1 S 24 4 ; brt 
shill , Ex 39 4 ; Kpdarrredov , Mt 9 20 ). The outer gar¬ 
ment had four cords with tassels (rvy'y ztzith , 
Nu 15 88 , D’/’ll Dt 22 13 , see Driver’s note) at the 
corners. To make the border and fringes large 
and conspicuous was part of the Pharisaic form 
(Mt 23®). The corner fringes are seen on the largo 
\allith of synagogue worship, and on the small one 



of white cotton worn like an unseen epliod next to 
the shirt. In the largo tallith , about 2 yds. sq., of 
white cotton or wool with black border or stripes, 
a sep inch of coloured silk is sown on each corner 
inside, and through a hole made precisely in the 
middle of the patch, so as to make the opening a 
mathematical corner, there is passed a cord com¬ 
posed of eight threads and five knots. This, with 
the numerical value of nT¥, 600, makes up 613, 
the rabbinical number of commandments m the 
Law. During worship the tassel is taken in the 
hand and raised to the lips, and the symbol of 
devotion used by an unchanged heart becomes a 
substitute for obedience. It is the letter that 
killeth. 

8. Napkin ( aovddptov , Lk 19 80 , Jn 20 7 , Ac 19 12 ). 
In a climate like that of Palestine the need of a 
napkin was occasioned not by cold so much as by 
dust and heat, as its name implies. At the present 
day it is used to wipe the face and the back of the 
hands, and is often partly folded in around the 
neck to protect the collar of the coat from per¬ 
spiration and to give coolness. The same name is 
given by the Arabs to the small cotton cap which 
they wear under the woollen fez, and call an arlctyeh 
(sweat-cloth). 

9. Sandals (o^j/j, <rav5d\ta , Mk 6 9 , 

Ao 12 8 ). The primitive shoe or sandal was a Hat 
solo of leather, wood, or matted grass with loops 
attached, through which the shoe-latchet, a leather 
thong, passed and strapped in the foot. The 
Arab, na'al means the solo of the shoe, as being 
the principal part, thus pointing to the sandal 
origin. Even with the shoes or slippers of red, 
black, and yellow leather in common usage, the 
ancient liubit3 survive, as the natives like to bend 
down the leather behind the heel, and make it 


more like a sandal. The wooden sandal in very 
common use has a strap nailed on to hold the foot 
across the toes, showing the beginning of the upper. 
I hose worn by brides at the marriage feast are 
made 7 or 8 inches high to give the dignity of the 
cothurnus. Sandals are removed when entering a 
house or church, or any place where prayer is 
ollered. The shoe being associated with outside 
defilement, and being the lowest article of dress, 
is used as an epithet of contempt and vituperation, 
and as an implement of beating. Socks are seldom 
worn, and in walking the shoo is often removed, or 
the foot with the shoe on is held up to shake out 
the dust. 

10. Female Dress. This so far resembled male 
attire as to make interchange possible and pro¬ 
hibited, Dt 22®. There was the qddtn or shirt- 
dress, IS3 23 ; over it akethunelh or tunic-robe, Ca 6 s 
bound with a girdle, Is 3 24 . Over this, ladies of 
nobility wore an ungirded me-it or robe after the 
pattern of Joseph’s ‘coat,’ 2 S 13 18 . Social life 
made it possible also for women to have festival 
robes (AV ‘changeable suits of apparel,’ Is 3 22 ). 
There is mention of turbans , ornamental bands of 
silk, or embroidered linen, Is S 28 , probably rather 
deeper than those commonly worn by men. 
Another ornamental head-dress is described by the 
term used for the priestly head-dress, These 
must have been very elaborate, judging from those 



BLRVATKD HORN. 


of the Egyptian monuments, and the tardiness with 
which the metal head-bowl and horn (Arab, tantur) 
were given up by the women of Syria in modern 
times. The horn was worn erect, day and night, 
the veil of a widow being black, others white. 

The chief articles of specially fern, attire were 
the veils and mantles. There were mufflers (n’iVy’H, 
Is 3 19 , thin face-veils like gauze-muslin and nun’s- 
veiling, the former brightly coloured with floral 
designs, used for the face and breast (Arab. 
barka'a , mandil). 

It is impossible to say precisely what sort of 
mantle-robe tlio mantle , Is 3 s2 , may have 

been. The shawls (AY wimples ), Is 3 M , 

were large veils of white lace, or tough muslin 
(white or indigo at present), worn over the head 
and falling down the back. Those worn by Bedawi 
and peasant women are often used for carrying 
grass, vegetables, cr various parcels, Ru 3 1 ®. 

The veils (DT7J Is 3 s3 ) were the largest envelop¬ 
ing veils, now called by the Arabs izars , made of 
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-white cotton, black twilled silk, or rich silk studs for women, and the love of respectful attention 
of the brightest colours and of highly ornamental and dignity makes the third equally so for men. 



FACE VEILS (1. SYRIAN' MOSLEM. 2. EUVITIAN. LEBANON DRUZE). 


patterns. This veil is one of the most familiar 
objects in the streets of Eastern towns. About 



hear and hack veil ( Mitpahath ). 

the caul (ItVm ‘ networks/ D'p'3^ Is 3 18 ) there is no 
certainty; possibly it was a light net ted veil covering 



LARGE VEIL ( RlldUl ). 


the hair and falling over the shoulders, set with 
tiny discs of silver and gold and other pendants, 
something like what is still worn. So with regard to 
stomacher (^rns), Is3- 4 ; as the antithesis suggests 
some sort of girdle, highly or even fantastically 
ornamental in contrast with sackcloth, it may 
have been the loose apron-sash with dangling rib¬ 
bons and attachments worn by dancing girls. 

III. Oriental Custom and thought con¬ 
cerning Dress. —Food and clothing are the two 
great requisites of the natural life, 1 Ti 6 8 . Cloth¬ 
ing is the second necessity. Of its three services, 
protection , decency , and ornament , the warmth of 
the climate of Palestine causes the first to bo less 
important than it is in colder countries, while the 
domestic customs make the second very important 


Clothing distinguishes man from the beast. ‘ To he 
unclothed ’is not merely to sutler cold, but 4 to be 
found naked’ (2 Co f> 3 ). The phrase 4 naked, and 
ye clothed me’ (Mt 2. f r U5 ), over and above personal 
comfort to the individual, means restoration to 
human society and human dignity. 4 Clothed and 
in his right mind ’ (Mk .T ’) were* two equal indica¬ 
tions that Legion was no longer an outcast. So 
to have tine apparel was apt to carry the assump¬ 
tion of all inward graces (da 2 :{ ). 

Eastern clothing is throughout an adaptation 
not only to climate but to character. Clothes are 
tlung off and on with the same rapidity as that 
with which heat changes to cold and sunshine to 
starlight; so it is with the quickly-varying moods 
of the people. Oriental clothes appear to the 
European to he cumbersome and prohibitive of 
exercise. 'Phis to the ordinary Oriental mind 
carries a subtle recommendation, implying that 
the wearer does not need to work. A common 
Arab proverb says, 4 There is a blessing in being 
busy,’ hut it is usually the spectator that quotes 
it. The loose and ornamental style of Oriental 
dress emphasizes the thought that the chief good 
of life is not in active achievement, but in rest and 
the privilege of rest. Among the trades a work 
loses in public respect in proportion as the worker 
has to take off clothing when engaged in it. All 
clothing above the undermost easily takes on 
meanings of office, investiture, and precedence, 
brightness and colour are synonymous witli 
happiness and prosperity, and grief of soul is 
expressed hv the darkest object seen in nature, 
the intense black of goat hair (Rev 6 Jli ). Orientals 
always travel in their best clothes ; it was scarcely 
necessary for the (iibeonites to assure Joshua that 
their raiment had been new when they started, 
except as indicating the length of their journey. 
In public worship Orientals are impressed and 
apparently satisiied by changed vestments and 
spectacular ritual to a degree that always puzzles 
the more ethical and introspective mind of the 
West. 

In the Bible there are numberless instances of 
the employment of facts concerning dress for the ex¬ 
pression of spiritual truth. The metaphorical 
application is carried out in much detail, showing 
that the subject was at once familiar and of 
extreme interest. Wo have such phrases as 
‘clothed with humility’(IP 5 B ), ‘the garment of 
salvation, the robe of righteousness’(Is 61 10 ), into 
which is meant to be borne all that Oriental 
dress means with regard to completeness of cover¬ 
ing and dignified grace. The girdle, head-dress, 
and sandals aro especially rich in similitudes of 
strength, honour, and defilement. Thus with ref. 
to the girdle, there is the significance of its cleaving 
to the loins (Jer 13 u ); of its being loosened (Is 5 a7 ); 
its strengthening value (Is 22 ai , 1 P l 13 , Eph 6 14 ); 
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there is the pathos of being compulsorily girded 
(Jn 21 18 ); and the mystery of invisible support 
(Is 45'). 

Literaturr.— Keil, Benzingcr, and Nowack, Ilcb. Arch. ; 
Schiirer. UJP (see ‘ClothingMn Index); Uonder, Uandbook to 
the Bible \ Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah * (1887), i. 621-620: 
Thomson, Land and Book , 3 vols. 1881-1880 (see 4 Garments 
under 4 Manners and Customs' in Index to each vol.); Tristram, 
Eastern Customs in Bible Lands (1894), pp. 155-176 ; Maspero, 
Daivn of Civilization (1896), p. 718 f.; La^ard e, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen (I860), p. 209 if. G. M. MACKIE. 

DRINK.—See Food. DRINK-OFFERING.—See 
Sacrifice. 

DROMEDARY.—Besides the word (nps) rendered 
dromedary, but which ought to have been tr d . 
young camel (see Camel), there are two words, Bbq 
rekesh (rendered in 1 K 4“ dromedaries, and in 
Est 8 10,14 mules , and in Mic l 18 swift beasts), and 
ipT rammdk (Est 8 10 AV young dromedaries). 
Rekesh (a rare synonym of did) probably denotod a 
species of horse noted for some choice quality. 
That this quality was swiftness is quite uncertain. 
Rammdk is Pers. ramah, * Hock ’ or ‘ herd ’ (see 
Ges. Thcs.). In Est 8 10 'i ')}, lit. ‘ sons of the herd/ 
is tr* 1 in RV ‘ bred of the stud.’ To all appearance, 
then, wo must drop the dromedary from the list of 
Bible animals. G. E. Post. 

DROPSY.—See Medicine. 

DROSS (ro, Kethibh no, sing, only in Ezk 22 18ft , 
elsewhere always plur. orrp, D’Jp, oup).—For the 
process whereby dross Avas separated from the pure 
metal, see Furnace, Refiner. The word is 
several times used in tho OT metaphorically for 
what is base and worthless, c.g. Ps 119 ny (of the 
Avicked), Is l 22 * 25 , Ezk 22 18 * 19 (of degenerate Israel). 

d. A. Selijie. 

DROUGHT.—See Crimes and Punishments, 
also Famine. 

DROYE.—This Avord is the equivalent in AV of 
two Heb. Avords. 1. *ny 'eder (Gn 32 19,19 ). ' Rder is 
elseAvhere rendered flock (see Flock), except in one 
place (J1 I 10 ), Avhere it occurs twice in the construct 
state, W'TW, which is tr 41 * herds of cattle,' and 
pten n*iy ‘ flocks of sheep.' 2. rqnfp mahdneh. This 
word, although rendered in Gn 33 8 AV drove, is 
rendered once in the same connexion (32 7 ) bands, 
and tAvicc (32 0 ) company. This last, which is the 
correct tr., is adopted by IiV (cf. Gn f>() ,J ). See 
Herd. G. E. Post. 

DROWNING.—See Crimes and Punishments. 

DRUNKENNESS.—The spectacle of men beside 
themselves through alcoholic drink has been 
familiar from the beginning of history, and all 
languages have terms in which to describe it. It 
is a subject that appears in the Bible, as in other 
ancient writings. 

1. Some of the terms used in the Scriptures in 
connexion with drunkenness. —Tho Heb. has no 
Avord that describes this vice, like the Eng. words 
‘drunken/ ‘drunkard/ ‘drunkenness/ ‘inebriate/ 
in terms derived from the physical act of drinking. 
It has two stems in common use ([shdkdh] and 
shdthdli , and np^) referring to tho act of drink¬ 

ing; and each denotes indifferently the drinking 
of water or Avine or other liquids, drinking by men 
or by animals or by the ground. From one of 
these stems comes the word mashkeh, not often 
used, denoting a butler or cupbearer, one who 
serves Avine at table (Neh l n , Gn 40 1 etc.). From 
tho other comes the A\ r ord mishteh, much used, 
denoting a formal feast, a banquet. This is often 
tr d by the Gr. 7 r6ros, and once (Est 7 7 ) by avpirdaiou. 


Like the Gr. word, it has in it tho idea of a social 
feast as a gathering where men drink together. 
This sIioavs that the idea of social drinking is 
older than the differentiation of the Heb. language. 
Hence it is the more remarkable that the words of 
these Heb. stems never, of themselves, denote 
either vicious carousal or intoxication. They are 
sometimes used in connexion Avith carousal or 
intoxication, but in such cases the author ahvays 
adds other Avords to indicate the vicious meaning. 
Even Ec 10 i7 is not an exception to this. See 
Banquet. 

A different stem is rdwdh (rrn), occurring 14 
times as a verb, and 6 times in all in the form of 
three different nouns. The idea is that of being 
brimful, or saturated, or soaked (Ps 23®, Job 37 u , 
Is 58 u 16 u 34 5,7 etc.). It is possible to tr. tho 
Heb., in every passage where these Avords occur, 
Avith out recognizing an allusion to drunkenness. 
But LXX commonly tr. them by derivatives of 
fxtduio or 7 rlrno, and they are no doubt to be re¬ 
garded as denoting drunkenness. It is as Avlien 
we speak of a habitually drunken man as a soaker, 
or as sodden with drink (Jer 46 10 , La 3 1S ). 

Another stem, §dbh& («pp), is used in all 8 or 9 
times. Its meaning is nearly that of our Eng. ‘ to 
guzzle/ that is, to drink intoxicants greedily, with 
stupefying effect. The active participle aenotes 
the guzzler as in the act, the passive participle 
describes him as affected by the liquor, the noun 
denotes either the liquor or the act of guzzling (Is 
5(5 13 , Dt 21 20 , Pr 23 20 , Nah l 10 , Is l 33 , Flos 4 10 ). 

More important than all these is the stem 
shdkhar (n?^). The verb means to become in¬ 
toxicated, and in common use are the nouns 
shekhdr, ‘intoxicating liquor* (seeS trong Drink); 
shikkor, ‘drunkard/and shikkdrOn, ‘drunkenness/ 
Many hold that the Avord is the same Avith our 
sugar, and that group of words in the Western 
languages. If so, the Heb. Avoid and the Western 
word start together AV’tli the fact that sugar is 
present at the formation of alcohol, but follow 
entirely different lines of meaning. The usage of 
the Heb. stem is abundant and clear, leaving no 
doubt as to its meaning. Hebrew-speaking people 
Avere familiar Avith the spectacle of men overcome 
by alcohol, and they used the Avoids of this stem 
to express this familiar fact. 

In NT, and in Gr. VSS of OT, quite a variety 
of terms are used, but Ave need mention only one 
group : pldy, ‘ habitual intoxication ’; peOvu, ‘ to 
be intoxicated’; pedvasoj, ‘to make intoxicated’; 
peduopa, ‘an intoxicant’; pi Over os, ‘intoxicated.’ 
In their meaning and use (both literal and meta¬ 
phorical) the Avords of this group are similar to 
those of the Heb. group last mentioned. 

2. Particulars given in the Bible concerning 
drunkenness. — The OT and NT passages that 
give these particulars, though numerous, are too 
familiar to need direct citation. If one needs to 
lefer to them, they are easily found by the help 
of a concordance. Of apocr. passages one will 
easily recall the contest concerning Avine, kings, 
women, and truth, in 1 Es 3 4 ff - ; the drunkenness 
of Holofernes, as described in Jth 12 20 13 a ; the 
many references to drinking usages in Sir; and 
other like passages. 

These various canon, or apocr. passages mention 
abundantly many of the familiar physical effects 
of drunkenness: staggering, reeling, dizziness, 
incoherent speech, redness of eyes, vomiting, stupid 
sleep, insensibility to blows, insatiable appetite 
for more stimulant. They speak of its mental 
effects: exhilaration, jollity, loss of eood judg¬ 
ment, inconsequence of thought ana purpose, 
inability to keep secrets, quarrelsomeness, shame¬ 
lessness, failure to remember afterwards what 
occurred while one was drunk, the purposed for- 
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getting of one’s misery, such facts as the naked¬ 
ness of Noah, the helplessness of Amnon, tho 
sodden condition of Nabal. They speak of festal 
drinking, of usages compelling one to drink, or 
exempting him from compulsion (Est l 8 ), of 
carousals, dissipations, excess, riot, of the Syrian 
king drinking himself drunk in his tent in the 
face of the enemy, many times of the high-horn 
people of both Israel and Judah as wasting their 
property and energies in costly drinking feasts, 
of the connexion of drunkenness with licentious¬ 
ness and gambling, of orgies in which the three 
were mingled (J1 3^). They speak of the permanent 
effects of these tilings on one’s condition of life, of 
the guzzler and the glutton who bring themselves 
to poverty, to loss of energy, to rags. They speak 
of sociological effects, of men who by reason of 
private dissipations neglect public duty, of men 
who ought to be ambitious to serve God and their 
country, but whose actual ambitions run in the 
line of compounding or drinking intoxicating 
beverages {e.g. Is 5 11 * 12 - 2 -), of consequent incapaci¬ 
tation Tor leadership, anti resulting oppression and 
injustice at home, and boundless defeat and 
slaughter by foreign invaders. 

In these and oilier particulars no one can fail 
to recognize the widespread prevalence of drunken¬ 
ness and its evils in the biblical times, and their 
identity with the same evils as now existing. 
Especial importance attaches, therefore, to any¬ 
thing the Bible has to say in regard to the remedy. 

The author of Sir says : ‘ Wine drunk in season 
and to satisfy is joy of heart and gladness of soul ; 
wine drunk largely is bitterness of soul, with 
provocation and conllict’ (31 28 * 20 ). Similar passages 
abound in ancient literature. They commend the 
moderate use of intoxicants, and condemn the 
excessive use; generally drawing the line, how¬ 
ever, not between exhilaration and drunkenness, 
but between drunkenness that is regarded as occa¬ 
sional and seasonable and drunkenness that is 
habitual and unseasonable. In view of this, it is 
worth noting that our canonical hooks contain no 
such passage. On the other hand, they unquali¬ 
fiedly condemn drunkenness. They lay down the 
proposition, ‘ Look not on the wine when it is red 5 
(Pr 23 81 ). In such cases as those of the priests (Lv 
10 9 ), of Daniel, of the ltcehabitcs, of the Nazirites, 
they teach that even total abstinence is sometimes 
a duty. 

An account of the intoxicating liquors mentioned 
in the Bible will be found under the titles Strung 
Drink and Wine. See also Food. 

3. The difference between the ancient and the 
modern problem .—With all their many points of 
identity, there is a large and important group of 
differences. Any one who will carefully study all 
the passages in the Bible which speak of this 
matter will note that, in a large majority of them, 
drunkenness is explicitly spoken or as the vice of 
the wealthy. Perhaps there is not an instance in 
which habitual drunkenness is attributed to any 
who are not wealthy. In modern times, on the 
contrary, drunkenness is supposed to be much 
more prevalent among tho poor than among the 
well-to-do. This difference is not an accident. It 
is mainly the result of the cheapening of intoxi¬ 
cants, through improved processes of distilling and 
brewing, introduced within tho past two or three 
centuries. When the price of enough wine or 
beer to make a man drunk was equal to half a 
month’s wages, and no other intoxicants were to 
be had, it was impossible for most men to become 
sodden drunkards. The caso is different when an 
hour’s labour will pay for an intoxicating quantity 
of cheap liquor. In the older time, habitual 
drunkenness was possible for thousands where it 
is now possible for hundreds of thousands. This 


vast modern extension of the domain of intemper¬ 
ance should not bo forgotten when we study the 
Bible for practical light on the subject. To this 
mi^ht be added a large number of important 
differences of detail between ancient life and 
modern life that have bearings on the question in 
hand. The outcome of such a comparison is that 
drunkenness and its attendant evils, inexcusable, 
widespread, harmful, and dangerous as they were 
in the civilizations in which the Scriptures were 
written, are immeasurably more so in our existing 
civilization, and we ought to deal with the problem 
accordingly. W. J. Beecher. 

DRUSILLA ( ApofotWa). —See Herod. 

DUKE. —Tliis word being applied in AV with 
two exceptions * to the chiefs of Edom, the im¬ 
pression is formed that in tho family of Esau this 
was a hereditary title, as it is in Britain now. 
It is, however, never a title in AV, but a general 
expression for ‘ chief,’ being formed from Lat. dux 
(the word in tho Vulg.), and the tr. of a word (qV# 
or qiVtf ’ alluph) which is also applied to the princes 
of Judah (Zee 9 7 See Chief, ii. 3). 

The Heb. word is probably more specific than its Eng. equiva¬ 
lent, being held by Dillmann (on Gn Bfi^to be derived from 
’cleph, a thousand ; so properly 'a chiliarch,’ and understood by 
Driver {Expos, in. ii. 9) 4 to denote properlv the leader of a 
clan and as 4 probably the indigenous name borne in Edom by 
the chiefs of tho several «< or clans’; whilo in Eng. 4 duke ' was 
freely appliod to any leader or chief of any rank and nation. Thus 
4 Annibal, duke of Carthaginensia ’—Sir T. EJyot, The Govemour, 
ii. 233 : ‘ Ther was a duk that highte Theseus Chaucer, 
Knight*s Tale , 2; after whom Shake. Muls. Night's Dream,, i. i. 
20 : ‘Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke l*; Latimer ( Workc, 
i. 31) calls Gideon ‘aduko’; and Wyclif uses the word of the 
Messiah, Mt 2« 4 And thou, Bethleem, the lond of Juda, art not 
the leest among the prynces of Juda ; for of thee a duyk schal 
go out, that schal gQuerno my puple of Israel'; and Select 
Works, iii. 137, 4 Jesus Christ, duke of oure hatel, taght us lawe 
of pacience, and not to feght bodily.* Between 1672 and 1023 
(that is, when AV was made) the title was extinct in England. 

J. Hastings. 

DULCIMER.—See Music. 

DUMAH (npn).— 1. Son of Ishmaol (Gn 25”, 1 Ch 
l 30 ), representing some Arabian tribe or locality. 
There are many places of this name mentioned by 
the Arabian geographers, its signification in Arabic 
(daumun , nom. unit, daumatun) being the branched 
wild nut, common in Arabia Deserta (Doughty, 
Travels in A. l). t Index). The most important of 
the places called after it, D uniat al-Jandal (also 
written Daumat and DaumxV) was identified by the 
earlier Mohammedan archaeologists with the place 
mentioned in Gn (Yakut, s.v.) ; and it is probable 
that the same place is referred to by Pliny (HN vi. 
32), who is acquainted with a Domalha in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Thamudeni (as well as a Thumati), 
and Ptolemy, who mentions a city A ovfiedd or 
Aovpaidd in Arabia Deserta (v. 19, 7), as well as o 
city of importance of the same name in Arabia 
Felix (viii. 22, 3). Stcphanus Byz. s.v. quotes 
Glaucus in the second book of his Arabian Ann¬ 
uities os mentioning a city of the name, and 

’orphyry, De Abstinent, ii. 56, asserts that an 
Arabian tribe named Dumathii sacrificed a boy 
every year, and buried him under the altar whicn 
they used as an idol, probably with reference to 
the same place. Its site is fixed by the geographer 
Al-Bekri (i. 353) as ‘ten days’ journey from 
Medina, ten from Cufa, eight from Damascus, and 
twelve from Misr’; but by Mas'udi (Bibl. Geog. 
Arab. vii. 248) as ‘ five from Medina, and fifteen 
or thirteen from Damascus,’ the latter numbers 
being probably more correct. The ‘ sufc Duma/ 

* The one exception is Jos 13 21 ‘dukes of Sibon ’ (Q’J’Pfi 
RV * princes’), and the other 1 Mac lO 65 , wheis Jonathan Mae- 
cabrous is said to have boen made a 4 duke ’ by king Alexander 
(rreetrviyof, RV ‘captain’). 
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discovered by Burckhardt in tlie Jauf ( Travels in 
Syria, 062), lias been identified with it partly on 
the ground of the correspondence of the names of 
the surrounding villages with those mentioned by 
the geographers (cf. Hitter, Erdkunde von Arabian, 
ii. 360-388). The only further reference to it in 
the Bible is perhaps to be found in the heading of 
Is 21 11 , where an obscure oracle in a strange 
dialect is introduced with the words ‘ the massa ’ 
of Dumah *; for this the LXX substitutes Idumcea, 
and many modern critics are inclined to interpret 
the name Dumah (in Heb. * silence ’) allegorically. 
It is probable that more accurate knowledge of 
the purport of the oracle would show the geo¬ 
graphical interpretation to be right. 2. Name of 
one of the mountain cities of Judah (Jos 15 62 ) 
according to the reading of most of the editions; 
but in that of Ginsburg, Kuinah (non)is substituted, 
and this reading is supported by the LXX ('P c/xvd 
or ‘Poi/^d) and the Vulg. It is probable, however, 
that the ordinary reading Dumah is correct. In 
the Onomast . Aovfxd is given as the name of a large 
village in the Daromn, seventeen miles from 
Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin); and it was identified 
by Kobinson with Khirbct Daumah , in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Beit Jibrin, where are to be seen the 
ruins of a village situated on two hills separated 
by a valley, with remains of many cisterns and 
caves excavated in the rock, belonging to the 
Canaanite or Jewish epoch, as well as vestiges of 
Christian buildings. The ‘seventeen miles’ of 
the Onomast. is an overstatement, due to the tor¬ 
tuous routes followed in the mountain country 
(Guerin, Judte, iii. 359-361). 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

DUMB.— See Medicine. 

DUNG.— 1. Used in the East as manure (Lk 13 8 ) 
and for fuel; especially that of cattle, where wood 
and charcoal are scarce or unattainable. In Eastern 
cities there is usually a receptacle for the dial of 
cattle, whence it is carried out and either burnt or 
used as manure. Directions for personal cleanliness 
are given in Dt 23 10 ' 14 ; and in the case of saeriiices 
the dung of the animals was burnt outside the 
camp (Ex 29 14 , Lv 4 11,12 8 17 , Nu 19°). 

2. The word is used (a) to express contempt and 
abhorrence, as in the case of the carcase of Jezebel 
(2 K 9 37 ); and in that of the Jews (Jer 9 2a , Zepli l 17 ). 
( b ) To spread dung upon the face was a sign of 
humiliation (Mai 2 s ). (c) As representing worth¬ 

lessness, St. Paul counted all things but dung that 
he might win Christ (Ph 3 8 ). E. Hull. 

DUNG GATE.— See Jerusalem. 

DURA (»qn Dn 3 1 , a plain * in the province of 
Babylon ’). Etym. uncertain. The word may be 
connected with the Bab. duru, a strong wail or 
fortification, possibly also with Dor (Jg l 27 ) and 
with ita. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxv. 6) mentions 
it as situated E. of the Tigris. The distance of 
such a locality from Babylon seems to preclude the 
possibility of its being the same as that alluded to 
in Daniel. The validity of this objection depends 
upon the extent of territory which may be re¬ 
garded as included in the expression ^ The 

same objection of distance applies to the place of 
this name which occurs in Polybius (v. 48), which 
was on the Euphrates near the mouth of the 
Chaboras, more than 200 miles N.W. of Babylon. 

A third (and the most probable) locality sug¬ 
gested is to the E. of Babylon, where Oppert found 
what appears to be the base of a great statue, near 
a mound known as Duair. G. Walker. 

DURE. —The simple vb. ‘dure’ (fr. Lat. durare, 
* be hard,’ ‘last’) is now obsol,, its place being filled 


by ‘ endure.’ It occurs in AV Mt 13 21 only : ‘ Yet 
hath I 10 not root in himself, but duretli for a 
while ’ (KV ‘ endureth for a while,’ Gr. npocTKaipot 
lit. Ms temporary’; Wye. ‘is temporal,’ 
Rhem. ‘is for a time’; ‘duretli’ is Tindnle’s word, 
who translates the same expression in Mk 4 17 by 
‘ endure,’ and is followed by AY). ‘ During,* still 
in use, is the pres. ptep. of this verb ; cf. Tindale, 
Works , p. 47b: ‘ when the disciples were come 
together vnto the breakyng of the bread, I’aule 
made a sermon duryng to mydnight.’ Not in AV, 
‘during’ is introduced by KV into Mt 26 5 , Jn 2 2J 
13 2 , Rev ll 8 . Durable is still in use, and applicable 
to clothing, as Is 23 18 , but scarcely now to riches, as 
in Pr 8 18 . Cf. Purchas, Pil. p. 28 : ‘ They might 
take up their Crosse, and follow the second Adam 
unto a durable happinesse.’ J. Hastings. 

DUTY is that which is due. In mod. Eng. it is 
only that which is due by one, but formerly expressed 
also that which is due to one. This is the meaning 
of Ex 21 10 , AV * If I 10 tako him another wife ; her 
food, her raiment, and her duty of marriage shall 
he not diminish ’ (so RV). Cf. Tindale’s tr. of Mt 
20 14 ‘ Take that which is thy duty, and go thy 
waye,’ and of Lk 12 42 * to geve them their deutie 
of meate at due season’; and Knox, Hist. p. 117 : 
‘ I will serve my Prince with body, heart, goods, 
strength, and all that is in my power, except that 
which is God’s duty, which I will reserve to him 
alone.’ Shales, uses the word in both senses, Tam. 
of Shrew, IV. i. 40 : ‘ Do thy duty, and have thy 
duty.’ For the biblical conception of Duty, see 
Ethics. J. Hastings. 

DWARF is the rendering in AV and RV of pn, 
a word (Lv 21 20 ) denoting one of the physical 
disqualifications by which a priest was unfitted for 
service. The word means thin, lean, small. It is 
applied to Pharaoh's lean kine (Gn 41 8 etc.), to 
the minute grains of manna (Ex 16 14 ), to the still, 
small voice (1 K 19 12 ), ami in other like instances. 
The conjecture that it here means a dwarf is plaus¬ 
ible. But others regard it as meaning an unnatur¬ 
ally thin man—a consumptive, perhaps. The Sept. 
{((pyXo s) and Vulg. connect this specification with 
the one that follows, as indicating defective eyes. 
So the meaning must be regarded as uncertain. 

W. J. Beecher. 

DYEING. —The art of dyeing is not mentioned 
in Scripture, but dyed stuj/'s are referred to in 
various passages, and hence it is altogether 
probable that dyeing was known to the Israelites. 
The coloured stuffs mentioned are blue, purple, 
and scarlet ; these all occurring together in 
the description of the hangings of the tabernacle 
(Ex 2G ao ). It would seem that the yarn was dyed 
before weaving (cf. Ex 35 s5 ), as we know was the 
custom of the Egyptians (cf. Wilk. Anc. Eg. ii. 
p. 166, ed. 1878), from whom the Israelitish women 
may have acquired the art. The Egyptians were 
certainly acquainted with the art of dyeing by the 
use of chemicals, though they may not have under¬ 
stood the chemical properties of the materials em¬ 
ployed (cf. Pliny, xxxv. 11, and Wilk. ii. 168, 169), 
and the Hebrews no doubt knew something of it at 
the time of the Exodus. At a later period they may 
have learned from the Phoenicians the process of 
making the Tyrian purple, so renowned among the 
ancients ; but it is not probable that they produced 
it, as they could not readily procure the shell-fish 
used in its manufacture. The purple of the taber¬ 
nacle, if made by the Hebrews, must have been 
obtained from other sources and by other methods. 
Purple occurs in Pr 31 22 as the clothing of the 
virtuous woman ; and as it stands in a long list of 
items of her handhvork, it may indicate that she 
knew how to make it. Scarlet was obtained by a 
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process similar to that of purple, as we learn 
from Kenrick, Pham. eh. viii., and Rawlinson, 
Pham. eh. viii. Blue was doubtless obtained from 
indigo, which was known to the Egyptians from 
their commerce with India (Wilk. li. 164). See 
Colours. 

Rams’ skins ‘dyed’ red (D' 9?$9 d 1 ?'** n*iy) are 


mentioned in Ex 25°. This process the Hebrews 
could have learned also from the Egyptians (cf. 
Wilk. ii. 185). The art is still carried on in Syria, 
and large quantities of skins are tanned red for the 
native snoes and saddles. H. Porter. 

DYSENTERY.— See Medicine. 


E 


E.—The symbol ordinarily used in criticism of 
Ilex, to signify the work of the [second] Elohist. 
See 11 EX ATE VCU. 

EAGLE (*i^ nesher , derbs, aquila). —The Arab, 
retains the same name, in a modified form, nisr, 
substituting sin for shin. This term is used by 
the Arabs for the vultures, of which there are four 
species in the Holy Land. (1) Gypwtus barbatus, 
Guv., the lammcrgeier, the o^pcrcsoi the Hebrews, 
AV ossifrage, Arab. ' anuJc. (2) Gypsfulvus , Sav., 

the griffon. (3) Neophron percnoptcrus, L., the 
Egyptian vulture, called in Arab, raham or dcjdj - 
Firann , Pharaoh’s hen. It is the gier eagle of 
AV, not of ltV. (4) Vultur monachus , L. 

It is also used for the true eagles, of which there 
are eight species in the Holy Land. (1) Aquila 
chrysmtus , L., the ospray of AV, which is the golden 
eagle, n;j?y 'ozniyydh. (2) A. heliaca, Sar., the 
imperial eagle. (3)^4. clanga , Pall., the greater 
spotted eagle, and perhaps A. pomarina , Brehm, the 
lesser spotted eagle, of which, however, only one 
specimen lias been noted. (4) A. rapax , Temm., 
the tawny eagle. (5) A. pennata , Gmel. (6) A. 
Nipalensis , llodges, the steppe eagle. (7) A. 
bonclli , Temm. (8) Circwtus Galliens, Gmel., the 
short-toed eagle. The last is easily recognized by 
its large flat head, its huge golden eyes, and 
brightly spotted breast. Its short toes and tarsi 
are covered with tesselated scales to protect it 
from the serpents on which it preys. It is the 
most abundant of the eagle tribe in Palestine. All 
the above birds are included by the Arabs under 
the generic term nisr— nesher, even those which 
have also specific names, as tho ossifrage, the 
ospray, and the Egyptian vulture. They agree in 
swiftness of flight (L)t 28 4U etc), in soaring high 
into the air (Pr 23° 30 19 , Is 40 31 ), in making their 
nests in high trees or inaccessible rocks (Job 39* 7 ' 30 , 
Jer 49 16 ), and in keenness of vision (Job 39"). 

The expression ‘enlarge thy baldness as the 
eagle’ (Mic l 10 ), refers to the griffon, which has its 
head and neck free from feathers. The references 
to feeding on the slain (Job 39 :, °, Mt 24 s8 ) are not to 
be understood of vultures alone, as eagles also will 
feed on dead animals if they find them. But it is 
especially applicable to the griffon and Pharaoh’s 
hen. Therefore in such passages (cf. Pr 30 17 , 
Mt 24 s8 ) the allusion is generic. The ‘ravenous 
bird from the East’ (Is 46 11 ) describes Cyrus, prob¬ 
ably in allusion to the fact that the griffon was 
the emblem of Persia, and embroidered on its 
standard. This emblem in various forms has been 
copied by the Romans, Russians, Austrians, Ger¬ 
mans, and by the United States. 

Tho renewal of the youth of the eagle (Ps 103 5 ) 
is an allusion to its longevity, which sometimes 
reaches a hundred years. The eagle is one of the 
1 living creatures’ of Ezk l 10 , Rev 4 7 . It has been 
adopted as an emblem of St. John (in Irenmus of 
St. Mark), owing to his insight into the divine char¬ 
acter, and his power of looking at the divine glory, 


The * bearing on eagles’ wings’ (Ex 19 4 ) is clearly 
metaphorical, and does not refer to any habit of 
the eagle. The passage in Dt 32 u ‘As an eagle 
stirreth up her nest, fluttcreth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth 
tliem on her wings,’ is explained by the preceding 
verse, which reads, ‘ lie found him in a desert land, 
and in the waste, howling wilderness; ho led him 
about, he instructed him, he kept him as the apple 
of his eye’; and in the following verse, ‘So the 
Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange 
god with him.’ Tho allusion is to the fostering 
care of the eagles for their young, and the pains 
they take to lure them from the nest and teach 
them to fly. These are well-known facts. It 
would be no wise difficult for an observer to fancy, 
in their evolutions, that tho old birds actually bore 
up the younger ones in the air, as well as fluttered 
over them. G. E. POST. 

EAR (|Tk, Ytzcn , ofa).—Hearing is associated with 
obedience as seeing is with conviction. In the 
East when an order is given, the responsive gesture 
is to lift the hand to the head and breast, implying 
that the order is understood and will be carried 
out. Thus also in the Arabian Niahts , after a 
command by a superior, the invariable reply is, 

‘ Hearing and obeying !’ 

Eye, ear, and heart are concrete terms for 
understanding, will, and affection, and tho gospel 
is declared to be something beyond human 
thoughts, desires, and passions. Men bad at all 
times offered sacrifices to influence the will of the 
gods appealed to, but here God made the sacrifice 
to lead captive the will of man. ‘Ear hath not 
heard’ (1 Co2 9 ). Its limit is in man’s willingness 
to listen (Mt 13®, Rev 2 7,11 * 17 , etc.). Assurance 
concerning God’s ability to hear is drawn from 
the fact that He planted the ear (Ps 94 9 ). The alien¬ 
ated heart is called an uncircumcised ear (Jer 6 10 ). 

The boring of a slave’s ear by his consent was 
the token of life-long surrender and ownership 
(Ex 21 8 ; but not Ps 40 5 , see Kirkpatrick, ad loc.); 
the tip of the ear was touched with blood in 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Lv 8 28f *) 
and in the cleansing of a leper (14 14,17, M ); the 
cutting off of the ears is mentioned as one of the 
atrocities perpetrated by an enemy (Ezk 23"); to 
incline the ear is a frequent expression for to give 
attention (Ps 45 10 , Pr 22 17 etc.); the ears tingle 
My) at dreadful news (1 S 3 11 , 2 K 21 12 , Jer 19®); 
to open one’s ear (jjk n$>j) is a common expres¬ 
sion for to reveal a secret to one (1 S 9 l ° 20 3 *^ 9 - M # 
2 8 7 27 , 1 Ch IT 26 etc.). G. M. Mackie. 

EAR.—To ‘ear’ is to plough (Old Eng. erian t 
connected with dpbw and arare), as ‘After that 
he tempereth it with dong, then eareth it, soweth 
it, and haroweth it’ (PUgr. Perf. 1526, p. 23); 
*A silver saucer . . . was eared up by a plough’ 
(Harrison, England , i. 361). In AV, Dt 21 4 ‘A 
rough valley, which is neither eared nor sown * 
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(RV ‘plowed’; so at Gn 45 6 , Ex 34 21 , 1 S 8 19 ); 
Is 30 24 ‘ the young asses that ear the ground ’ (11V 
‘ till,’ Heb. 13 V ‘ work,’ as in Dt 21 4 ). 

J. Hastings. 

EARNEST. —There are three well-known NT 
passages in which this word occurs : Eph l 14 * The 
earnest of our inheritance ’; 2 Co l 22 and 2 Co 5 ft 
‘The earnest of the Spirit.’ In all three instances 
the Greek word (introduced perhaps by Phoenician 
traders) is the same, aflpapuv. Its Lat. equivalent 
is arrha or arrhabo (not piqnus ), and its Eng. 
arles , now obsolete except in Scotland. The corre¬ 
sponding word in Heb. j'n-jy (Gn 38 17 - 18,20 ) means a 
pledge or token, something to be returned when 
the terms of the contract have been observed; 
but by d/J/ia/Sw*', arrhabo , arles , we are to under¬ 
stand a iirst instalment, given as a sure and 
binding engagement that the rest shall follow 
in due time. The earnest is a pledge, but it is a 
ledge consisting of part of the possession, or 
enelit, or blessing with which the contracting 
parties are concerned. The arles given to a servant 
signifies that a contract has been entered into, and 
it is a binding promise that the wages agreed 
upon will be forthcoming when the term of engage¬ 
ment has expired. It is really a part of the wages, 
and it is the same in kind as the money payment 
to be afterwards made. In very olden times a 
similar formality used to obtain in connexion with 
the conveyance of land, or houses, or mills. In 
buying a field, the purchaser had given him a clod 
of earth as an earnest that, at the appointed time, 
he should enter upon complete possession. When 
houses were transferred from one owner to another, 
the purchaser or receiver had handed him some of 
the thatch as arles or earnest that by and by the 
whole property should pass over into his posses¬ 
sion. In the case of a mill, some small piece of the 
machinery was passed from hand to hand. These 
simple ceremonies were as binding as an agree¬ 
ment written upon parchment and made valid by 
the impression of a Government stamp. The idea 
underlying them all appears in various forms in 
Scripture liistory. Abraham’s sojourn in Canaan 
was a kind of earnest to a wanderer like him that 
his seed should by and by possess the land. When 
Abraham’s servant, having gone to Mesopotamia 
to fetch a wife for Isaac, gave Robekah a nose-ring 
and bracelets and jewels of gold and silver, these 
were to her an earnest of Isaac’s wealth, and the 
evidence of a comfortable home in Canaan. Using 
the word in the sense above explained and illus¬ 
trated, the apostle tells us that the work of the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts is an earnest of our 
heavenly inheritance. Christian knowledge, holi¬ 
ness, and happiness are not only a pledge, but also 
a foretaste of heaven’s bliss. See Eadie, Eph. p. 68f. 

G. M. FHILPS. 

EAR-RING. — nezem , orig. nose-ring (D}}n dvn) 
Gn 24 47 , rjKn Is 3 21 , cf. Ezk 16 12 , where 
first clause should read as in RV * I put a ring 
upon thy nose’), perhaps equiv. to ni? m Ex 35’^ 
(AV bracelet, RV brooch); also applied to ear¬ 
ring, Dn\ni*? D'i?}$n, Gn 35 4 . In RV it is tr. ring , 
where the text makes no special reference to nose or 
ear. For the nose the nezem was a plain ring of 
gold worn either in the wing or central cartilage 
of the nose. For the ear the circular form (^y 
Ezk 16 12 ) was the most common, but usually 
ornamented with some sacred or talismanic symbol, 
or having one or more balls attached, hence called 
Is 3 19 (AV chains , RV pendants). In Is 3 20 
for AV ‘car-rings,’RV gives ‘amulets’(see 
Amulet). Such rings formed an important part 
of the bride’s ornaments (Gn 24 M ). At the present 
day in Syria, when a young peasant woman oomes 
into town with her friends to buy the marriage 
outfit, the first purchase is usually that of the ear¬ 


rings. Ear-rings are now confined to women, 
being regarded as barbaric and effeminate when 
worn by men. Among the Redawin, in the case 
of an only son, the ear-ring is sometimes worn as 
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an amulet in the form of a large silver ring sus¬ 
pended round the outer ear, with discs or balls 
attached to the lower half of the ring, hanging 
visible below the lobe of the ear. Rings for nose 
and oar formed the material of the golden calf (Ex 
32*), of Gideon’s image (Jg 8 24 ), and were offered 
for the furnishing of the tabernacle (Ex 35 22 ). 

Literature.— Benzinger, lleb. Arch. 107; Lane, Modem 
Egyptians {A pnend. A. ‘ Female Ornaments'); Wilkinson, Anc. 
Eyyp. ii. 336 n. ; Hartmann, llebraerin, iii. 205 ; Wellsted, 
Travels , i. 821; Ilarmer, Ohs. iv. 311, 314 ; Moore on Jg S'-m. 

G. M. Mackie. 

EARTH is the tr. of various Heb. and Gr. terms, 
the most notable of which are— 

1 . (deriv. uncertain, perhaps from a root 

containing notion of being tilled, or of smoothly 
covering and closely fitting. See Oxf. Ileb. Lex. 
s.v.), which with its LXX and NT equivalent yij is 
used ( 1 ) of the earth as tilled, Gn 2 s 3 17 etc. Hence 
nipnim c>'N = a husbandman, Gn l) 20 . (2) Of earth as a 
material substance, from which were fashioned 
man Gn 2 7 , animals v. lw , vessels Is 45 9 (see 
Pottery), of which at times altars were made 
Ex 20 24 , cf. 2 K 6 17 , and which was put upon the 
head as a token of woe or of contrition 1 S 4 18 , 
2 S l a , Neh 9 1 . In this last reference the term more 
frequently employed is *igy = dust, which is rendered 
earth in such passages as Gn 26 15 , Job 8 12 19 28 28 a 
3 Q(? 4 i» 3 , i s 2 ™, On 12 2 . (3) Of earth as the visible 

surface of the globe, in such phrases as ‘every¬ 
thing that creepeth upon the face of the earth ’ (RV 
‘ ground’) Gn l 20 6 20 etc. (4) Of earth as = land or 
country Gn 47 lw , Is 19 17 , esp. of the Holy Land 
Zee 2 12 . (5) Of earth as=wnole earth Gn 12 3 28 14 . 

This last usage is rare, and, like the preceding, 
belongs rather to— 

2. px (in Aram, portions of Ezr and Dn jntb 
Syr. ard’), which is used (1) of earth as opposed to 
heaven Gn l 1 , cf. Mt 28 18 ; (2) of earth as opposed 
to sea Gn l 20 , cf. Mk 4 1 6 47 ; (3) of the whole earth 
Gn 18 1M , or its inhabitants Gn l* 8 , cf. Lk 18 8 21 M ; 
( 4 ) = land, country, district Gn 10 10 19 28 , cf. Mt 2 *° 
4 s4 ; ( 5 ) as synonymous with n!jnN = soil Gn l 11,1 *, 
cf. Mt 13°. See Ground. 

3. A poetic synon. of p$ is S 30 (perhaps fr. a root 
= productive ; according to Hommol, Expos. Times , 
1897, viii. 472, it had originally a mythological 
sense), 1 S 2 8 , Is 14 21 etc. Both px and S 30 are 
reproduced in the LXX by yrj and 0 U 0 vfjJvrj, the 
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latter of which occurs a good many times also 
in NT, e.g. Lk 4 5 , Iio 10 18 , ltov 16 14 . 

See further Cosmogony, Would. 

J. A. Selbie. 

EARTHQUAKE.—1 Palestine has from time imme¬ 
morial been a country subject to earthquakes, and 
it is therefore not surprising that several references 
to these phenomena should be found in lloly Writ. 
Nor is it improbable that during prehistoric times, 
especially during the Miocene anu Pliocene epochs, 
it was even more liable to seismic shocks than 
in the former period, when we consider that the 
regions beyond the Jordan witnessed volcanic 
eruptions on a vast scale from craters and foci 
which are now altogether dormant.* 

The references in this article will be restricted 
to the region of Pal. and the adjoining territories 
of Syria, Asia Minor, and Arabia Petnea, and the 
subject will be treated under the foil, heads :— 

1. Historical. 2. Prophetic. 3. Earthquakes 
of the Christian Era. 4. Origin of Earth quake 
Phenomena. 6. Literature. 

1. Historical.— (a) Earthquake at Mount Sinai 
on the giving of the Law: ‘ the whole mount 
quaked greatly’ (Ex 19 18 ). 

( b) Earthquake accompanied by fissures and 
sinking of the ground, by which Korah and his 
companions were destroyed (Nu 1G :U ; also Jos. 
Ant. IV. iii. 3). 

(c) Earthquake in the days of Saul (1 S 14 15 ). 

(d) Elijah, fleeing from the wrath of .Jezebel, finds 
a refuge on the solitary heights of lloreb (Mount 
Sinai) in Arabia Petri ea (1 K 19 11 ). Assuming 
Jebel MusA to be actually the mount in question, 
tradition has handed down to us the name of the 
cave from which the prophet witnessed the effects 
of the earthquake. At about 200 feet below the 
summit of this mountain there lies in a recess a 
circular pool surrounded by rocks of granite and 
porphyry penetrated at one spot by a cave, prob¬ 
ably of artificial origin, known amongst the Arabs 
and the monks of St. Catherine as ‘ Elijah’s cave.’ 
The position and surroundings fit in so well with 
the narrative that it would be useless to call in 
question the truth of this identification.f The 
solitude of the place would have afforded the 
prophet protection; the cave, shelter; and the 
pool, water to quench his thirst. 

(e) Earthquake in the reign of Uzziah. This 
earthquake must have been one of extraordinary 
severity, as it is twice referred to, Am l l and Zee 
14 6 ; and from the latter passage we may infer that 
it caused a precipitate flight of the inhabitants of 
Jems., and may have been accompanied by Assur¬ 
ing of the earth at the Mount of Olives. The 
exact date cannot be determined, as Uzziali’s reign 
was long, extending from c. B.c. 790-740. 

(/) B.c. 31, Sept. 2. In the reign of Herod an 
earthquake occurred in Judfea, ‘ such as had not 
happened at any other time,’ destructive to men 
and animals (Jos. Ant. XV. v. 2). 

(g) Earthquake at the Crucifixion. In this 
case the earthquake described in Mt 27 81 was one 
of the miraculous manifestations of divine power 
which accompanied the death of our Lord on the 
cross, and was followed by rending of the rocks 
and of the veil of the temple, and opening of the 
tombs, A.D. 29. 

(h ) Earthquake at Philippi. This has often been 
considered a miraculous manifestation of divine 

S ower, called forth for the release from prison of 
t. Paul and Silas, A.D. 61. 

* In Keith Johnston’s Physical At Hut, as also in Prostwich'jp 
Map of Active and Extinct Volcanoes ( Geology , vol. i.), the 
region of Pal. and Syria is shown os one greatly subject to 
earthquake shocks. 

f The only other rival is that of SerMl; but the claims of 
J. Musft to be Horeb far outweigh those of Serb&l. See Stanley, 
Sown and Pal., ed. 1800, p. 49; Picturesque Pal., p. 118. 


2. Prophetic. — Earthquakes being amongst 

the most terrible and impressive of natural phe¬ 
nomena, are made use of in the Bible for prophetic 
imagery connected with future calamitous events; 
thus—(a) 1 she (Ariel or Mount Zion) shall be 
visited of the Lord of hosts with thunder and 
with earthquake’ (Is 29°, RV). ( b) ‘And there 
shall be famines and earthquakes in divers places* 
(Mt 24 7 ). (c) ‘ And I saw when he opened the 

sixth seal, and there was a great earthquake* 
(Rev 6 la ). (d) * And he (the angel) taketli the 

censer, and ho filled it with the Are of the altar, 
and cast it upon the earth; and there followed 
thunders, and voices, and lightnings, and an 
earthquake’ (Rev 8°). (e) ‘And there were killed 

in the earthquake seven thousand persons’ (Rev 
ll ia ). (/) ‘And there was a great earthquake, 
such as was not since there were men upon the 
earth ’ (Rev 1G 18 ). 

3. Earthquakes of the Christian Era.— 
Out of the large number of recorded earthquakes, 
of greater or less intensity, from which Pal. and 
the neighbouring countries have suffered, only a 
few of special importance can be noticed here. 

(1) a.d. 494. Syria and Asia Minor; the cities of Lnodicea, 

Iliorapolis, Tripoli*, and Agathicuin were overthrown 
(Mar. Come,8, p. 40, quot. by Mallet). 

(2) a.d. 661. Felt over Pal., Arabia, and Syria (Theophanes, 

p. 192). 

(3) \.n. 068. Month of June ; very destructive in Pal. and 

Syria (Theoph. p. 282). 

(4) a.d. 740. Jerus. and surrounding regions suffered greatly 

(Theoph. p. 303). 

(6) A.D. 765. A severe shock of earthquake occurred at 

Jerus., whereby the llaram cs-Sherif (‘ Mosque of 
Omar’) was much injured (Besant and Palmer, Hist. 
Jerusalem , ed. 1888, p. 97). 

(0) A.D.'869. Earthquake throughout Syria; in Antioch 
1500 houses were thrown down (AbulfaraJ, p. 1GG, 
quot. by Mallet). 

(7) a.d. 1030. Earthquake by which Jerus. was much 

injured (Cedrenus, p. 737). 

(8) A.D. 1170. Succession of earthquakes passed through 

Pal., which, by their violence and frequency, Idled all 
men’s hearts with fear ; hundreds perished in the ruins 
of their houses ; grief and consternation spread around 
(Mist. Jerusalem, p. 352). 

(9) A.d. 1202 (or 1204). An earthquake shook Pal. from end 

to end ; Damascus, Tyre, and NublQs were reduced to 
heaps of ruins; the walls of Acre and Tripoli fell; 
Jerus. alone seemed spared, and there Christian and 
Mohammedan met together to thank God for their 
safety (Uist. Jerusalem, p. 492; Abulfeda, Ann. iv. 
p. 211). 

(10) a.d. 1402. Coast of Syria affected ; sea retired and then 

invaded the land; several towns ruined (Muratori, t. 
xviii. p. 974). 

(11) a.d. 1760. An earthquake protracted through a period 

of three months, in which Aoco, Saphat, Baalbek, 
Damascus, Sidon, etc., were severely injured (V olcarwes. 
Past and Present, p. 219). 

(12) a.d. 1822. On Aug. 13 an earthquake occurred at 

Aleppo, lasting only ten or twelvo seconds, by which 
this town, together* with several others in Syria, were 
converted into a heap of ruins, and 20,000 human beings 
were destroyed (Chesney,' Survey qf the Euphrates and 
Tvjris). 

(13) a.d. 1837, 1st Jan. Great earthquake in Pal. by which 

the town of Safe.d was destroyed, with many of the 
Inhabitants (Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 681). 

4. Oi’igin of Earthquake Phenomena.— 
From the observations made by Hopkins, Lyell, 
and others regarding the cause and nature of 
earthquakes, it seems clearly established that they 
have their origin in some sudden impact of gas, 
steam, or molten matter, impelled by gas or steam 
under high pressure, beneath the solid crust. The 
effect of such impact is to originate a wave of 
translation through the crust, travelling outwards 
from a focus, and causing a movement of the 
surface to greater or less distances. These waves 
of translation can in some cases be represented on 
a map by curved lines; each line representing 
approximately an equal degree of seismal intensity. 
That there is an intimate connexion between 
earthquake shocks and volcanic action is proved 
by the fact that eruptions from volcanic craters 
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are generally preceded by earthquake shocks, and 
these latter are more frequent in those regions 
where volcanoes, either active or extinct, abound. 
At the same time, the most destructive earth¬ 
quakes are not necessarily in the neighbourhood 
of volcanoes, many of the most disastrous having 
occurred in places far removed from centres of 
eruption ; as, for example, those of Lisbon in 1755, 
and of Charleston in N. America in 1886. Such 
cases as these have given rise to the view that 
active volcanoes act as safety-valves for the escape 
of the elastic gases and vapour underlying the 
crust.* 

Lithraturb.—H opkins, 'Theory of Earthquakes,' in Rep. Brit. 
A 880 C. 1847, p. 33 ; Mallet, Earthquake Catalogue, ibid. 1858; 
Lyell, Principles of Geology, vol. ii.; Prestwich, Geology , vol. i. 
ch. 13, with map of earthquake areas; Judd, Volcanoes, ed. 
1888, p. 843; Hull, Volcanoes , Past and Present , Contemp. 
Science Ser. p. 217 (1892): for the earthquakes referred to in 
Bible, Plumptre, Biblical Studies, 136; Andrews, Life of Our 
Lord, 661, 676; Schiirer, IIJP , i. i. 403, 426; Pusey on Am 4U. 

E. Hull. 

EASE.—The subst. is found chiefly in the 
phrase * at ease,’ which has both a good and a bad 
meaning : Ps 25 13 ‘ His soul shall dwell at ease; 
and his seed shall inherit the earth * (sio? * in 
good’); but Am 6 1 ‘Woe to them that are at ease 
in Zion’ (o’j^ci), so Job 12 fl , Ps 123 4 , Is 32 9 * 11 , 
Zee l 16 with same Hebrew. Once ‘ease’ means 
‘ relief/ Sir 38 14 1 that which they give for ease and 
remedy to prolong life’ {ardvavais, iiV ‘relief’). 
Elsewhere ‘rest’ or ‘enjoyment/ as Dt 28 0fl 
‘among these nations slialt thou find no ease* 
(Jppp tn) ; Jth l 16 ‘there he took his ease, and 
banqueted’ (?> tied fiaOvfi&v); Lie 12 19 ‘take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry ’ ( aua-rravov). But in 
Apocr. the word occurs as the opposite of diffi¬ 
culty, as 2 Mac 2 25 ‘ that they that are desirous to 
commit to memory might have ease’ ( cvKonla), 2- 7 
‘it is no ease’ (ovk ci wp^)- In these places we 
should now use the adverb ‘easily/ But we still 
have ‘with ease/ as in Jg 20 43 ‘ they . . . chased 
them, and trod them down with ease ’ (nguo, KV 
* at their resting place ’). 

But the meaning of this passage $8 uncertain ; Moore thinks 
the llcb. is corrupt. The word vicnfihdh means ‘ a resting place,’ 
as Nu lO^ 3 , and is often translated ‘rest’(see Cox on Hu 1«); 
but it may be a place-name here, as A Yin ‘from Mcnuchah,’ 
RVm ‘ at Menuhan ’; there is, however, no prep, in the Heb. 
The older versions are at a loss. The AV rendering is from the 
Geneva Bible ‘chased them at ease,’ with marg. ‘drove them 
from their reste.’ Taverner gives ‘ chased them to Menoah ’; 
Cov. 'folowed upon them unto Menuah’; Bishops’ ‘chased 
them diligently,’ m. 4 from their rest’; Wyc., Douay,' neither was 
there any rest of men dying,’ after Vulg. ‘ nec erat ulla requies 
morientium.’ The LXX is i to Nov« ; Luther ‘bis gen Menuah’; 
Ostervald 'depuis Mtfnuha.' On the whole it seems best, if we 
are to accept the text, to take the word as a place-name ; and 
then Ostervald is probably nearest the mark ‘ depuis M6uuha 
Jusqu’ k l’opposite de Guibha.' 

The verb has always the meaning of ‘ give 
relief’; but that may be either by lightening a 
burden, as 2 Ch 10 4 .‘ease thou somewhat the 
grievous servitude of thy father ’; or by removing 
it altogether, as Is l 24 ‘ I will ease me of mine 
adversaries’ (on^), 2 Es 7 s8 ‘if he did not so of 
his goodness, that they which have committed 
iniquities might bo eased of them, the ten thou¬ 
sandth part of men should not remain living’ (ut 
alleventur). Cf. Jer. Taylor.(1630), Wor/cs, iii. 90, 
*1 am no sooner eased of him, but Gregory 
Gnndergoose . . . catches me by the goll ’; and 
Pope, udyss . xxi. 342, ‘ Ease your bosoms of a 
fear so vain/ Tindale meant to express the 
removal of the burden when he tr d Mt ll 28 ‘Come 
unto me all ye that laboure and are laden, and I 
will ease you’; and so Hos ll 7 Cov. ‘their pro- 

* The theory of Mr. R. Mallet differs somewhat from the 
above; briefly stated, he considers that earthquakes originate 
in shocks caused by the strain overcoming the resistance along 
lines of fracture traversing the earth's crust; this strain being 
due to the secular cooling of the crust and consequent con¬ 
traction (Trans. Roy. Irish Acad. vol. xxi.). 


phetes laye the yocke vpon them, but they ease 
them not of their burthen.’ J. Hastings. 

EAST, CHILDREN OF THE (d^-’j?, viol 
dvaroXuv ).—A general name for the inhabitants of 
the country cast of Palestine, especially the 
Syrian desert, hut also including what was Known 
of Arabia; in Jg G 3 7 12 and 8™, the Children of 
the East are coupled with Midian and Amalek ; 
in Jer 4iP with Kedar. The mention of their 
nh't?, or Bcdawin encampments (Ezk 25 4 * 10 ), which 
they are to erect on the lands of Moab and 
Ammon, identifies them with the Islunaelites, of 
whom the same technical term is used. To their 
proverbial wisdom reference is made in 1 IC 5 10 and 
Is ll) 11 , and it is probably the reason why the author 
of the Book of Job made his hero one of them (Job 
l 8 ). In Gn 2D 1 ‘ the land of the children of the E.’ 
might seem to he Mesopotamia ; but it is more 
probable that different views of the habitation of 
Laban are conllated in that chapter. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 
EAST SEA, EASTERN SEA.-See Head Sea. 

EASTER, used in AV as the tr. of rd 7rd<rx a 111 
Ac 12 4 ‘intending after E. to bring Him forth to 
the people.’ RV has substituted correctly ‘ the 
Passover.’ The anachronism of AV was inherited 
from older Vss which avoided, as far as possible, 
expressions which could not he understood by the 
people. A. C. Headlam. 

EBAL or OBAL.—1. Name of a son of Joktan 
(^iy Gn 10 28 MT, ^‘y ib. Sam., VaipdX Luc., I Ch 
l 22 ), probably representing a place or tribe in 
Arabia. There are several places in S. Arabia 
with names approximating to the Hebrew forms, 
e.g. 'Aiban , a mountain near Sana frequently 
mentioned by Ilamdani; * Obal , a place in the 
neighbourhood of_ jtjtajailah visited by Glaser 
(i Skizze , ii. 427); 'Abil , mentioned by Ilalcvy; but 
till more is known of the source of tlie ethnological 
tables in Gn, it is impossible to assign any proba¬ 
bility to such identiheations. Derivatives from 
the root 'abl occur as tribal names at the com¬ 
mencement of Islam (Taj al- arils, viii. 4), and it is 
likely that the author had in mind, some tribe, 
otherwise unknown, bearing such an appellation. 
2. Name of a son of Shobal son ot Seir (S^y Gn 
3G 23 , 1 Ch l 40 ). D. S. Margoliouth. 

EBAL (^‘y, Arab, el - hlamtycli). — Ebal and 
Gerizim, the mounts of Cursing and Blessing, form 
the most conspicuous and important summits of 
the hills of Samaria. This distinction is due partly 
to their superior height aqd to their central posi¬ 
tion in the whole land, but chiefly to the deep cleft 
between them which breaks the outline of the long 
mountain ridge running N. and S. This natural 
pass between E. and W., led up to by wheat¬ 
growing plains on each side, became inevitably a 
place of importance both for purposes of commerce 
and in times of war. The existence of a branch of 
the main road from N. to S. leading through the 
narrow opening between Ebal and Gerizim, would 
still further tend to make the locality familiar and 
important. It needed only the additional circum¬ 
stance of numerous fountains in the fertile hollow 
where the bases met, to create an Oriental town 
where the traveller might rest in safety and the 
inhabitants would possess all that was necessary 
for man and beast. Such a town was the ancient 
Shechem (Gr. Neapolis, Arab. Nablfis), oocupying 
the defile where it is only 150 yds. wide. 

This attractiveness and convenience of the place 
is exemplified in the lives of Abraham and Jacob; 
the former arriving here on his first entry into the 
land of Canaan (Gn 12°* 7 ), and Jacob resting at 
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the same spot on his return from Paddan-aram 
(Gn 33 18 ' 20 ). 

Ebal and Gerizim face N. and S., the latter 
being the more celebrated in religious history, but 
the N. summit (3077 ft.) being 200 ft. higher, and 
commanding a more free and extensive prospect. 

1. View oj the Land from Ebal .—The beginning 
of the ascent from Nablfts is over grass of intensest 
green and enamelled lustre, through irrigated 
vegetable gardens of rank luxuriance, and under 
foliage of juicy transparency sparkling in the sun¬ 
light—one of tne most fertile and picturesque spots 
in Palestine. 

Above this, one enters immediately upon the 
silvery grey of the olive trees, which rapidly 
become scanty and irregular as the path opens in 
earnest upon the mountain climb. Then stony 
terraces and rocky face, with thistles and thorny 
shrubs, until the traveller reaches the broad, bare 
summit, and stands upon the central height of the 
whole land. Looking N., one sees Mt. Hermon 
towering aloft in the distance, glimmering with 
snow-streaked crests beyond the boundary plain in 
which lay Abel (Ibl), Baal-gad (Cmsarea Philippi, 
Banias), and Dan (Tell el-^Cadi). On the E., rising 
steeply from the Jordan bed, is seen the long, 
slumbrous, uniform ridge of Gilead and Moab. To 
the 8., conspicuous summits can be identified in 
the neighbourhood of Jems.; and to the W., 
beyond the lower hills and patchwork of broad 
plain, the yellow coast-line sweeps from Jafla to 
Carmel. 

Such a commanding view from such a central 
joint emphasizes at once the limitations of the 
and and the grandeur of the events that have 
given it immortality. 

2. lleligious Connexion .—One of the most im¬ 
portant of those events was the arrival at this 
spot of Abraham in his journey of faith to the 
land of Canaan, and his receiving by the terebinth 
of Moreh a promise from the Lord, 1 unto thy seed 
will I give this land’ ((in 12 7 ). It was fitting that 
the fulfilment of the promise, after more than 400 
years of waiting and preparation, should receive 
its great public announcement at the very place 
where it had been given. It was also deeply 
appropriate that in a land where customs and 
occupations, scenery and social life, were to be a 
storehouse of parable and moral teaching to the 
world, its central heights of Ebal and Gerizim 
should be baptized into this service and be known 
as the mountains of Cursing and Blessing. It 
was accordingly here that Joshua (Jos S 30 ' 85 ) 
assembled the congregation, and erected the 
memorial altar according to the command and 
detailed instructions of Moses (Dt ll 29 * 80 and 27. 
28). In addition to the duty of formal compliance 
with such a command, there was an inner urgency 
of the hour that called for such an act of declara¬ 
tion and decision. During the past 40 years the 
Isr. had received the discipline of adversity : they 
were now to face the greater temptation of success. 
The emergency was a suitable one for setting forth 
the moral regalia of the kingdom, and the re¬ 
sponsibilities of its service. The recent experience 
at Jericho and Ai had emphasized the plain condi¬ 
tions of triumph and failure. Still further the 
incident of the Gibeonites, and the rumour of 
confederated opposition, set before them the 
dangers and difficulties of the work. And so on 
that memorable day, in the defile between Ebal 
and Gerizim, the Isr. entered upon the inheritance 
of the promises in the only way that it can be 
entered—through the door of complete and con¬ 
scious surrender to the w ill of God. They were to 
possess the land, but not for themselves. The 
assemblage was on a scale of vastness suitable to 
the moral elevation of the thought. In the central 


hollow of the hills rested the sacred ark that had 
so unerringly guided them in their journeyings, 
and was now pointing to the final resting-place of 
secure possession. Up the opposing sides of Ebal 
and Gerizim, six tribes to each, rising with the 
mountain slopes and terraces in solid masses where 
the ground was level, with fluttering groups and 
sprinklings on points of advantage, all Dright 
colours mingling with the predominant white, the 
whole congregation of Israel was drawn up—an 
army in array for the battle of life. It was the 
Coronation Day of the Moral Law. God could 
not do more for His people, and, to invert the 
familiar phrase, His extremity became man's 
opportunity. If righteousness could come by 
law, it might have come then and continued. As 
the solemn entail of forfeiture was proclaimed from 
Ebal, and the bright succession of blessings from 
Gerizim, the announcement was received with an 
acclamation of aniens. It was a mingling of the 
two voices of Destiny and Disposition, of Divine 
purpose and human choice. 

Literature. —Robinson, BUP ; Stanley, Siimi and Pal . : 
Thomson, Land and Book ; Smith, Hist. Geog. ; Murray’s and 
liiedeker's Guide Books. G. M. MACKIK. 

EBED (tjjj).— 1. The father of Gaal, who headed 
the rebellion against Abimelech (Jg 9 aB * 88 ). 2. One 

of those who returned from Babylon with Ezra 
(Ezr 8 a ), called in 1 Es 8 8a Obeth. 

EBED-MELEGH (i|$>p-Qjj).—An Ethiop. eunuch, 
at whose intercession and by whose personal 
exertions Jeremiah was released from the pit- 
prison of Malcliiah. For this kindly service E. was 
promised immunity from the fate of his companions 
at the capture of Jerus. (Jer 38 7ff * 39 10<r *)- It is pos¬ 
sible that the name E., which means ‘servant of 
[the] king,’ may have been an official title. A very 
ancient seal (see fig. on p. 258 of Benzinger’s Heb. 
Arch.) is inscribed ‘ Obaaiah servant of the king’ 
(Obadjahu 'ebhed hammelekh). More probable, 
however, is the view of Gray (Heb. Prop. Names , 
117, 147), who takes Melcch as a divine name. 

J. A. Selbik. 

EBENEZER (“ijyn or ftxn ‘Stone of help’). 
—Mentioned three times in 1 S. According to 4 1 
5 l it is the scene of a great defeat of the Isr. at the 
hands of the Phil, in the time of Eli, while in 7 la it 
is the name of a stone set up by Samuel to com¬ 
memorate a great victory over the Philistines; it is 
further noticeable that in 7 ia the name is appar¬ 
ently given for the first time, though the victory 
there described happened some twenty years after 
the events of ch. 4* 5 1 . In 7 12 , which belongs to a 
somewhat later document, E. is placed under 
Beth-car, and between Mizpah and Hasshen (‘the 
tooth ’); but we must here follow the LXX (ttjs 
TraXatas), and read ‘ between Mizpah and Jashan (or 
Jeshanah ) ’; the latter (cf. 2 Ch 13 19 ) is probably the 
modern ‘Ain Sinia, to the N. of Bethel. On this 
view, E. would lie somewhere at the head of the 
valley of Aijalon ; this site is further favoured by 
the notice in 4 lf \ The more generally accepted 
theory, however, places E. more to the south, at the 
head of the vale of 8orek, and either identifies the 
stone set up by Samuel with the great stone at 
Bethshemesn (6 18 ) or places it in the immediate 
neighbourhood. But this identification does not 
suit 7 12 , and is hardly compatible with the narra¬ 
tive of 4 1 -7 1 . See G. A. Smith, Hist. Geogr. 
p. 223 f. J. F. STENNING. 

EBER (n^jf).— 1. The eponymous ancestor of the 
Hebrews (which see), great-grandson of Shem, 
son of Shelali, and father of Peleg and Joktan 
(Gn 10 24f ' ll 14flr -, 1 Ch ]»•>••»), perhaps used poetic¬ 
ally for Israel in Nu 24 M (but see Dillm. aa loc.). 
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2. The representative of the priestly family of 
Amok in the days of Joiakim, Neh 12 20 . 3. A 
Gadite family name, 1 Ch 5 13 . 4. 5. The name of 
two Benjanute families, I Ch 8 12 * M . See Gene¬ 
alogy. J. A. Sklbie. 

EBEZ (YW), ‘white.*—A city of Issachar (Jos 
19 20 ). The site is uncertain. Probably the ruin 
El-Beidhah, ‘the white,* east of Carmel. SWT 
vol. i. sheet v. C. K. Conder. 

EBIASAPH.—See Abiasaph. 

EBONY (o'}}n hobntm). —The Arab, name for 
(his wood is very near the Heb., being ebnus. 
There can bo no reasonable doubt of the identity 
of the wood intended in the single passage in which 
it is mentioned (Ezk 27 1C ). It was Drought to Tyre 
by merchants from Dedan, on the Pers. Gulf. It 
is the black heart-wood of Diospyros Ebenum , L., 
and several other species of the same genus, trees 
growing to a large size in Ceylon and S. India. 
D. Ebenum t however, furnishes the best wood. It 
resembles the common and the Japanese persimmon 
in its mode of growth and inllorescence, and in 
bearing an edible fruit, between a pome and a 
berry. The sap-wood is white and valueless, but 
the neart often yields a log 2 ft. in diameter, and 
10 to 15 ft. long. G. E. Post. 

EBRON (p?J^)-—A town in the territory assigned 
to Asher (Jos 19 28 RV; wrongly written Hebron in 
AV, as if from [’nan, the name of the famous Judfean 
city). It is just possible that we should read 
'Ebdon, for 'Ebron, the latter form having arisen 
from the substitution, not uncommon, of n for i. 
It is noteworthy that this name, 'Ebron, occurs 
but once, while in the other name-lists for Asher 
(Jos 21 80 , 1 Ch 6 74 ) we have an ' Ebdon or 'Abdon, 
which is absent here. This supposition has the 
support of twenty MSS (Gcsenius). It is, how¬ 
ever, in conflict with the ancient versions, all of 
which give 'Ebron, with the single exception of B, 
which unaccountably has ’EA^hoi/. From the order 
in which the towns are mentioned, we should seek 
for E. somewhere north of Cabftl, and south of 
ltehob, Hammon, and l£anah. No certain identi¬ 
fication has yet been made : in position the ruin 
of ' Abdeh answers well enough the condition 
indicated. Twelve miles north of Cabftl, about 
10 miles N.N.E. of Acre, and 3 miles east of 
Achzib,—the modern Ez-Zib,—it occupies a slight 
eminence on the northern edge of the Plain of 
Acre, the mountains rising like grim guardians 
behind. If we accept the identification of 'Ebron 
with *Abdon, this seems to be the most probable 
site. \V. Ewing. 

EGBATANA.—See Achmetha. 

>- ECCLESIASTES (n^ Koheleth, LXX ’EkkX^.- 
cum)*, Aq. Ka>X^0).—1. The Title. —This presents 
some difficulties, which have scarcely as yet been 
satisfactorily explained. The word is a fern. part, 
of the Qal conj. The verb is not found elsewhere in 
this conj. In the iliph. the word means ‘ to call 
an assembly together/ It is commonly held that 
here the Qal is used with the force of the Iliph., 
and that Jfoheleth means ‘ one who convenes an 
assembly.* There have been other interpretations, 
such as * a collector of sayings,* or * one who 
gathers wisdom from various quarters.’ But since 
the verb is always used with ref. to persons and 
never with ref. to things, these are untenable. 
Tyler urges that the causative force cannot be put 
into the word, and he explains it to mean ‘ one who 
is an assembly.* Koheleth would thus be a personi¬ 
fication of ‘an ideal assembly of those Jewish 


philosophers, Stoic, Epicurean, and others, whose 
opinions were influential at the time when the book 
was composed* (Tyler, Ec. 59). But this is too 
artificial to be probable, and it seems best to fall 
back on the common view, that K. means ‘ the 
convener of an assembly.’ A greater difficulty is 
caused by the fern. form. This has been explained 
on the hypothesis that the speaker is Wisdom, 
impersonated in Solomon, and K. is fern, as agree¬ 
ing with the fern, word for Wisdom. This view has 
been taken by Ewald, Hitzig, Ginsburg, and others. 
Against this, however, serious objections may be 
urged. It is strange that Wisdom should be no¬ 
where mentioned as the speaker. Further, it is 
barely conceivable that Wisdom should have used 
some of the language put into the mouth of K. 
(in. 18 723 etc.), or that Solomon should be regarded 
as her impersonation, considering the experiences 
through which the speaker says that he has passed. 
Again, the tone of the discourses is so dill'erent 
from what we find in those passages where Wisdom 
is actually represented as speaking, that if the 
writer had intended to make Solomon the spokes¬ 
man of Wisdom he would have felt it necessary, 
in view of this striking difference, to say so 
explicitly. It is also to be observed that the verb 
used with K. is masc., and on the view we are 
discussing it is explained by the theory that the 
fern. Wisdom speaks through the masc. Solomon. 
The objections already urged against the identifi¬ 
cation of K . with Wisdom have led to the view 
that we are to find in the fern, form, not a 
distinction of sex, but a variation in meaning. 
In other words, the Preacher is a male, but the 
fern, termination conveys a special shade of mean¬ 
ing. This gives a better account of the use of 
the masc. verb. The word may then mean ‘one 
who holds the office of a teacher or preacher ’ 
(Delitzsch, Nowack, Choyne), or, if the fern, has an 
intensive force, ‘the great orator* (W. Wright, 
RVm). Kuenen feel, himself unable to decide 
between the view that K. is Wisdom and that the 
fern, does not express distinction of sex. The 
arguments for the latter view seem to be stronger, 
and we should probably interpret K. to mean ‘ one 
who holds the office of teacher.* The title Ecclesi¬ 
astes comes from the LXX. 

That by K. the author means Solomon has been 
subject to dispute, but should admit of none. He 
is identified with ‘the son of David, king in Jerus.’ 
(I 1 ), and says of himself, ‘I, was king over 
Israel in Jerusalem.’ The son of David who was 
king is best explained strictly and not loosely to 
mean descendant. After the division of the king¬ 
dom a king could not have spoken of himself as 
reigning over Israel in Jerusalem. It is also clear 
that Solomon is the king whose varied experiences 
of wisdom and luxury are referred to m chs. 1 
and 2 . 

2. Authorship and Date.— The book was, till 
the period of critical investigation, almost univers¬ 
ally ascribed to Solomon. Some writers still support 
this view, though it is abandoned by all critics of 
eminence. The main reason is that Koheleth 
speaks in the first person, and therefore if the 
author was not Solomon he would be deceiving his 
readers. This does not follow. The author of Job 
uses the literary vehicle of a debate to reach the 
solution of his problem. Here the writer has 
chosen an autobiographical sketch of Solomon as 
his literary vehicle. And he has done so for 
reasons which are quite obvious. Solomon was the 
typical representative of Wisdom, and the author 
wished to set forth his conclusions as those of a 
man who had brought the deepest and sanest 
reflection to bear upon life. But it was also im¬ 
portant that his experience should be wide, and his 
opportunities of testing the value of life in its 
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various forms of the fullest. Hero Solomon admir¬ 
ably served his purpose. Not only was he the wise 
man, hut ho was a king whose magnificence has 
passed into a nroverb, and who was able to gratify 
every wish. lie was thus able to wring the most 
out of life, and from him the sentence ‘All is 
vanity * would come with greater force than from 
any other. This is no proof that he is not the 
author, but it removes any antecedent prejudice 
against the denial of the Solomonic authorship, 
based on the statements of the book. 

The objections to the Solomonic authorship are 
overwhelming. The very language quoted to prove 
it is seen on examination to be unfavourable to it. 
Solomon can hardly have said ‘I was king,’ as if he 
had ceased to bo so, for he reigned till his death. 
The words ‘over Israel in Jems.’ are most naturally 
explained by the writer’s knowledge of kings of 
Israel who did not reign in Jerusalem. And since it 
was his own father who had made Jorus. the royal 
city, and Solomon had not been preceded by a long 
line of kings, he could scarcely have spoken of ‘ all 
that were before mo in Jerus/(l 16 2 7 - *). There are 
also many passages which do not suit the Solomon 
of history. The writer speaks with bitterness of the 
oppression of the weak and the perversion of 
judgment. Solomon would not have tolerated such 
abuses if he had felt them so keenly as the author. 
Certainly, so far from feeling any keen distress at 
oppression, his government was systematically 
oppressive. The words of the author do not impress 
us as those of a king who stands above his subjects, 
but as those of a subject sympathizing with the 
misery of his fellow-subjects. Instead of judgment 
and righteousness he sees wickedness, and bids his 
readers not to wonder at oppression and violence. 
The State is not well-ordered and prosperous as in the 
time of Solomon. ‘ Folly is sot in great dignity, 
and the rich sit in low places.’ This is an error which 
proceeds from the ruler. Servants ride on horses, 
and princes walk on the earth. Nor can the 
reference to the king’s system of spies, and the 
writer’s bitter advice based upon it, be seriously 
regarded as from a king (1(F). Other references 
to kings (4 1810 10 10,17 ) are equally inconceivable in 
Solomon’s mouth. Nor has the popular view, that 
Solomon wrote the book in his old age after 
repenting of his idolatry, any support in the book 
itself. From beginning to end there is no con¬ 
fession of wrong-doing, no ref. to idolatry, no hint 
of repentance. It dwells on the unsatisfying nature 
of lire, but penitent confession is quite alien to its 
whole spirit and purpose. The author is certainly 
not a satisfactory or edifying penitent. 

But the same conclusion that Solomon cannot 
be the author is shown by the language. The 
linguistic evidence is so decisive that Delitzsch has 
said, in words that have been quoted with approval 
by many critics since : 4 If the Book of K. be of old- 
Solomonic origin, then there is no history of the 
Heb. language.’ And Driver, whose opinion on 
such a matter is of exceptional value, says : 4 Lin¬ 
guistically, K. stands by itself in OT. The Ileb. 
in which it is written has numerous features in 
common with the latest parts of OT, Ezr, Neh, Ch, 
Est, but it has in addition many not met with in 
these books, but found first in the fragments of 
Ben-Sira(c. B.C. 200) or in the Mishnah (c. A.D. 200). 
The characteristic of the Hebrew in which these 
latest parts of OT are written is, that while many 
of the old classical words and expressions still con¬ 
tinue in use, and, in fact, still preponderate, the 
syntax is deteriorated, the structure of sentences is 
cumbrous and inelegant, and there is a very 
decided admixture of words and idioms not found 
before, having usually allinitios with the Aramaic, 
or being such as are in constant and regular use in 
the Heb. of post-Christian times (the Mishnah, etc.). 


And this latter element is decidedly larger and 
more prominent in Ec than in either Est or 
Ezr- Neh-Ch ’ (LOT, 444). The phenomena, in fact, 
are consistent only with the post-exilic date, and 
the Solomonic authorship is therefore out of the 
question. The detailed evidence may be found 
in Delitzsch’s Com. (Germ, ed.), or in Wright’s 
Ecclesiastes, , Excursus iv. (see also Driver, LOT 
as above). 

Critics who deny the Solomonic authorship, i.e. 
all critics who need he taken into account, are 
unanimous in assigning the book to the post-ex. 

eriod. , There are two main theories—one that it 

elongs to the later years of the Pers. period, which 
came to a close b.c. 332 ; the other, that it comes 
from the Gr. period, and should be dated about B.c. 
200 . The former is the view of Ewald, Delitzsch, 
Ginsburg, and Choyne in his Job and Solomon . In 
favour of the latter are Noldeke, Kuenen, Hitzig, 
Tyler, Plumptre, Cornill, and Toy; while Choyne 
in his Founders thinks it is probably correct. 
Nowack and Driver think the language points to 
the later date, but is not decisive ; and so much is 
undoubtedly correct, if we ought not to accept the 
later date on the ground of the linguistic evidence 
alone. There are other criteria of importance. 
The political conditions implied yield valuable 
data. Cornill says: 4 The general picture of the 
circumstances makes us fix on a period of complete 
anarchy, in which well-ordered political life cannot 
bo spoken of, worthless revolutionaries seize the 
government and exhaust the country, and political 
wisdom is recognized to consist in a dull, listless 
submission to despotism and tyranny’ ( Einleit . 
251). The justice of this description is clear from 
these passages, 4 1 * 8 5 9 10 5 ' 7 - 20 . Tnis compels us to 
place it at the earliest in the later years of the 
Pers. period, and precludes a date in the earlier 
part of that period. But it will suit equally well 
the date in the Gr. period, about B.C. 200. Hitzig 
thinks on account of 10™ that its date is n.c. 204, 
when Ptolemy Epiplmnes ascended the throne at 
the age of five. He takes 9 1SMB to be an allusion to 
the siege of Dora in B.C. 218. But this did not 
succeed owing to the strength of the place, not 
because a poor wise man delivered it. He explains 
4 1316 of the high priest Onias (‘theold and foolish 
king’) and his nephew Joseph (‘ tho poor and wise 
youth’), but the statements of the passage are not 
true of them. The political circumstances admit of 
either date. Kuenen thinks that the cosmopolitan 
tone of tho hook speaks for its origin in tho Gr. 
period; but, as Nowack points out, this is character¬ 
istic of Heb. Wisdom generally. In its attitude 
to the doctrine of a future life Kuenen regards it 
as a forerunner of Sadduceeism. The writer’s views, 
it is true, are those of the older Heb. theology, but 
they are put forth in opposition to the newer 
doctrine. Nowack thinks that these arguments 
would tell rather in favour of a Maceabiean date, 
when the two tendencies of Pharisaism and Saddu¬ 
ceeism became explicit. This does not follow, since, 
as Kuenen points out, while he is a forerunner of 
the Sadducees, he is so little a Sadducce that 
Graetz could regard him as a disciple of Hillel. 
This is most naturally explained by the view that 
he wrote before the rise of these distinct parties. 

Tho most plausible argument In favour of the later date is 
derived from the supposed influence of Gr. philosophy. Tyler 
was the first to work out in detail the supposed influences of 
post*Aristotelian philosophy, and he was followed by Plumptre 
in his Commentary. A full and apparently conclusive refutation 
may be found In Cneyne’s Job ana Sol. (see also Nowack). Tyler's 
view is that the signs of acquaintance with Stoicism and Epicure¬ 
anism are unmistakable. The author, however, he takes to be 
neither Stoic nor Epicurean, but one who leaves the doctrines of 
tho two schools side by side in order to worn his readers against 
studies which could conduct to no certain goal, but led to 
opinions so opposed. The following points of contact with 
Stoicism ace adduced. The doctrine that man should live 
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according to nature is set forth in the catalogue of Times and 
Seasons (3^ *). The doctrine of cycles, according to which 
history presents no progress, but only movement in a circle, is 
found in the description of the endless round in which the affairs 
of men move, so that all effort Bceures no progress but only 
return to a former condition Fatalism is present in both ; 

both regard the weaknesses of men as a kind of insanity, and 
both dwell on the nothingness of life. But no weight can be 
attached to these. The dreary repetition which character¬ 
izes life is not put forward os a philosophical doctrine, but as 
something taught by observation and experience. The sense of 
the emptiness of life is duo to disillusion, and was not learnt 
in a school of philosophy, but in the hard school of life. Fatalism 
Is only a coincidence, the Semite has a natural tendency to it. 
The viow that the weaknesses of men are a kind of insanity is a 
genuine idea of Heb. Wisdom, which treats wisdom and folly as 
moral rather than intellectual. And the catalogue of Tinies and 
Seasons contains in its main idea nothing that cannot be well 
derived from Heb. thought. The traces of Epicureanism are 
equally unsatisfactory. Men are as beasts, coming from the dust 
and returning to it; pleosuro is the highest good, esp. in the 
form of undisturbed tranquillity. The rivers run into the sea, 
yet the sea does not All, the body is dissolved into its elements. 
Tho parallels aro commonplace, and no distinctively Epicurean 
doctrine is to be found. It needed no acquaintance with Or. 
philosophy to learn that man returned to dust, or that the sea 
was not filled by the rivers that fed it, or that pleasure was good 
If enjoyed in moderation. The comparison of man to the beasts 
that perish might occur to a Hebrew who did not accept the 
newer view of the future life. For traces of either Epicureanism 
or Stoicism tho appeal is often to late authorities. And the 
coincidences are either unreal or insignificant, or readily ex- 
lained from Ileb. as well as Gr. ideas. We can therefore 
ardly rely on this alleged influence of Gr. philosophy as a 
criterion of date. Kuenen thinks that the proofs breakdown, 
and that the philosophical element in the stricter sense is 
absent. But a general influence, he thinks, may be detected. 
And if the date in the Gr. period is accepted, we may believe 
that tho writer was susceptible to tho influence of the atmo¬ 
sphere of Gr. thought, rather than of any special view. 

So far, then, as the arguments for tho two dates 
go, they cannot be said to be decisive. The lin¬ 
guistic argument pleads strongly for the later date, 
and. there is no argument to set against it on the 
other side. The balance of probability, therefore, 
dips towards a date c. B.C. 200, though the book may 
possibly belong to the Persian period. Kenan has 
put forward the view that the date is B.C. 125. 
But it was probably quoted as scripture shortly 
afterwards, which implies a longer previous history 
than llcnan assigns to it. And after the Macca- 
ba?an struggle we should expect greater religious 
fervour, Graetz* view, that it belongs to the reign 
of Ilerod the Great (whom he identifies with K.) t is 
probably excluded by the fact that it seems to have 
been quoted as scripture before that time; and 
apart from this it is questionable if the history 
oi the Canon will permit of its composition so 
late. 

3. The Integrity of the Book.— Certain pas¬ 
sages have been suspected by several critics as later 
interpolations. The Epilogue (12 9 ' 14 ) was the first 
to he suspected, but later the authenticity of the 
following has also been denied, 3 17 7 fl 8 12,18 ll Uc 
12 u * 7b . The whole of 12 u ' 14 , however, docs not 
stand or fall together, since vv, 9 * ia are denied on 
other grounds than vv. 13 * 14 . It will ho most con¬ 
venient to take 12 9 ' 12 first. The substance of the 
book evidently ends at 12 8 . K. ends on the same 
note as that on which he began, ‘ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.* In itself, however, this 
does not mark these verses as due to another hand. 
To tho end of 12 8 Solomon is represented as speaking, 
and in 12 9 * 12 the real author may be regarded as 
speaking in his own person, and commending the 
book as the work of one of ‘the wise.* Nor is it 
any serious argument against this that the author 
is represented in the body of the book as a king, 
but here as a wise man, for Solomon was the chief 
representative of * the wise.* It is true that there 
are difficulties in the passage, and some uncommon 
expressions, but in themselves they do not warrant 
the view that the verses are the work of another 
writer. Those who think so regard them as a 
recommendation affixed to the work by a later 
hand. But the writer speaks of the author as if he 


were another than himself, in order to keep up the 
assumption of Solomonic authorship. 

'blie other alleged interpolations raiso a much 
more difficult question. 12 w * 14 are suspected 
partly on account of their general tenor, partly 
from their reference to the judgment. It seems 
strange to announce as the conclusion of the 
matter, that the teaching of the hook may be 
summed up in the injunctions to ‘fear God and 
keep his commandments.* Its teaching is rather 
that 1 all is vanity and striving after wind,’ and 
that man’s wisest course is to recognize this and 
extract as much pleasure from life as he can. It ia 
not denied that the fear of God is advised in the 
book, but that it is its main theme, or the chief 
lesson to be drawn from it. Kuenen, who gives 
a very long and elaborate defence of the authen¬ 
ticity of the entire Epilogue, admits that if this 
were interpreted in the highest sense as the one 
thing about which man had to concern himself, we 
should be compelled to deny 12 ia * 14 to the author 
of the rest of the book, lie argues, however, that 
the writer simply means that the fear of God and 
keeping of His commandments is the indispensable 
condition of enjoying life. But it is questionable 
whether the explicit words, ‘ for this is the whole 
duty of man,’ do not compel us to interpret the 
command in the larger sense which Kuenen denies. 
This passage has been also suspected because of 
its ref. to a judgment. And the same objection lies 
against 3 17 and 1 l ,to (‘ but know thou that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment*). If 
the reference is to a judgment after death, it seems 
improbable that they can be harmonized with other 
passages in the book (ef. 3 l9 ‘ 21 9 8 - lu ). But it is 
possible that a judgment in this life is referred to. 
This requires a change of reading in 3 17 , when 
instead of ‘ there * (d^ slid hi), ‘ lie hath appointed * 
(oy 8dm) would be read. It is not clear, however, 
that this yields so good a sense, and it is not im- 
robalde that in all the passages a judgment after 
eath is spoken of. In 12 la tho difficulty arises 
partly from the idea, which is thought to be alien 
to the general tenor of tho hook, partly from its 
incongruity with the context. The counsel, ‘ Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth,* is 
not what we expect from the author of sucli a 
book. Nor do the preceding counsels lead up to 
this. The young man is bidden to rejoice in all 
the days of his life, esp. in the days of his youth, 
remembering the dara days that await fiim in 
Slieoi. But remembering not only these, but all 
tho failure of manly vigour and his physical powers, 
and of the zest for pleasure that will come upon 
him with old age, he would do well to make the 
most of his prime of life. This gives a connected 
sense, and one in harmony with the rest of the 
book, and we obtain it by deleting 12 ,i4 and con¬ 
necting 12 lb with ll 10 . The meaning in that case 
will be—make the best of your youth in the en¬ 
joyment of pleasures before the evil days of old 
age coine, when you will say, I have no delight in 
them. It is true that the connexion of 12 lb with 
ll 10 is a little awkward if 12 la is omitted, but the 
connexion in the text is even more awkward. 
Graetz proposes to retain tho words with a slight 
alteration of the Hebrew, and to read, ‘ Remember 
also thy fountain ( i.e . thy wife) in the days of thy 
youth.’ This is not grotesque, though it has been 
criticized as such ; nor even unworthy, for it is an 
exhortation to a life of conjugal purity (in opposi¬ 
tion to illicit amours), such as we have also in 9 9 . 
But it is scarcely a happy suggestion. Bickell 
not only adopts the correction of the text, but 
att empts to improve the connexion by transposition. 
12 7b (‘and the spirit return unto God who gave 
it’) may he retained on the ground that it simply 
implies the dissolution of the personality into its 
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original sources, the body will return to dust, the 
spirit to God. The ‘spirit’ probably means nothing 
more than the breath of life (cf. Ps 104 2y ). No 
very serious objection iieed be felt to V or 8 12,18 . 

While Kuenen retains these passages (except 12 u , 
which he regards as altered on dogmatic grounds) 
by denying that they contain anything of a higher 
point of view than we generally find in the book, 
several critics defend the genuineness of the whole, 
with the obvious interpretation. Sanday in his 
Bampton Lectures argues that they must have 
been included, for otherwise a scribe would have 
passed it by, and it would have been simply left 
out of the Canon. This, however, is questionable. 
A book professing Solomonic authorship would not 
be lightly rejected; it would be assumed that it must 
really teach true religion, and a few interpolations 
would bring this out more clearly, lie also urges 
that it is psychologically more probable that an 
Isr. would ‘ have this reserve in the bottom of his 
soul, than that ho should give way to blank and 
unrelieved pessimism.’ It is more remarkable to 
find so radical a critic as Cornill defending their 
authenticity. He maintains that the same thoughts 
run through the whole book ; the fear of God and 
God the Judge are cardinal conceptions. In his 
very striking passage on the contents of the book 
he says: ‘ OT piety lias never achieved a greater 
triumph than in the 13k of K.’ ( Einlcit . 251). While 
the author secs the misery of the world as clearly 
as our modern pessimists, he is so penetrated by 
the piety of OT that he does not hit on the simplest 
and most obvious solution, that the world is the 
plaything of blind chance. lie returns to the 
faith of his childhood in a personal God and a 
moral order of the world. 

These views, and they are shared by other critics, 
are of weight. Yet it is doubtful if they do justice 
to the phenomena on the other side. It is very 
significant that the author’s meditations end as 
they began —‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ 
Would this have been so if ho had really fought his 
way back to the faith of his childhood? Cornill 
seems to overstate the case when he says that similar 
passages run through the book, and that the fear of 
God and God the Judge are cardinal conceptions. 
The theism of the book is not very pronounced. 
Chcyne says with justico : ‘ To me, K. is not a 
theist in any vital sense in his philosophic medita¬ 
tions. . . . Ho certainly never lost his theism, 
though pale and cheerless it was indeed, and utterly 
unable to stand against the assaults of doubt and 
despondency.’ Looking at his speculations from a 
somewhat different viewpoint, it might even be 
alleged that ly.’s theism is the source of all his per¬ 
plexities. To every Hebrew, God and Providence 
were convertible notions, and this God, which to Job 
was an immorality, might be to K. a puzzle. Upon 
this theory it may, of course, be urged that rigid con¬ 
sistency is not to be expected in a man of the writer’s 
temperament, who would speak according to his 
mood. Yet wo may surely think that a man of his 
intellectual power and close observation of life 
would have some fixed principles ; and we find 
them running through most of his meditations. 
When we find a few sayings that seem to run 
contrary to these, we may either try to explain 
them in harmony with the general view oi the 
author, or regard them as interpolations duo to a 
working over in the interests of orthodoxy. Either 
course seems preferable to that of leaving them as 
unreconciled contradictions. It seems on the whole 
most probable that at least 12 la> 18 * 14 are later 
interpolations (assuming that * thy Creator ’ is 
correctly read in 12 ltt ), and possibly also 3 17 and 
11®°. On the other hand, 12 7b can be explained so 
as to avoid any conflict with the author’s views. 

The view of Krochmal with reference to the Epilogue must 


not be passed over in silence. lie regarded 12 11 . 12 or 12*1-14 (j^ 
is not clear which) as appended to the whole of tho third 
division of tho Canon (tho Kethubim or Hagiographa), and not 
simply to Ec. Graetz adopted tho view that 1211-14 wa s added 
as the conclusion of the Kethubim, but thought also that the 
collectors of the third Canon added 12»- 10 as an apology for Ec. 
ltcnan accepts 12»- io as by the author of Ec, and agrees with 
Krochmal as to 12 11 - 12 , and also considers 12 J3 ‘ 14 as unauthen- 
tic. It is unnecessary to discuss this view, which rests on pure 
hypothesis, and has been almost universally rejected. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it remains only to 
speak of tho bold and original theory of Biekell. Eng. readers 
may And it presented in Dillon’s Sceptics of OT , with a tr. of 
tho book as rearranged, and in Chcyne's Job and Solomon 
(p. 27a ff.), whero it is criticized. It is that the Ileb. MS. from 
which our text is descended met with an accident. The sheets 
became disconnected, and, in replacing them, owing to a turning 
of tho 2nd and 3rd sheets inside out, the text was completely 
dislocated, arid passages were brought into juxtaposition which 
had originally no connexion with each other. Two sets of 
interpolations were then made. One series was designed to 
connect the verses which had been thus brought together. The 
other interpolations were intended to give the hook an orthodox 
tone. The detailed working-out, which is very brilliant and 
ingenious, cannot be exhibited here. We may, however, give 
his results os to the original book and its order. Ho makes 
the orig. K. to consist of the following passages in the order 
given;—12-2 12 5M>7 3 3 -4» 2» 2 -3« 8«-9‘*» b 1 * 'Ui-10* 08-7 22 - 20 4»-58 
1018 - 118 . B 7 ^- 8 Sa 102-15.14b 0810 H7-12S. The theory is open to 
very Berious objections. It is questionable whether it will 
stand tho test of exegesis; and to quote Cheyno’s words: 4 Apart 
from other difficulties in the way of the theory, the number 
and arbitrariness of the transpositions, additions, and alterations 
are reason enough to make one hesitate to accept it.’ Kuenen 
also says that it is as good as unthinkable that all tho accidents 
assumed should have taken place together, and combined to 
produce our Bk of Ec. Euringcr has urged an objection, which 
if valid is fatal to the supposition that such an accident could 
have occurred. It is that, at so early a period, the codex form 
would not be used, but tho roll form, and therefore there 
would be no sheets to be dislocated by such accidents as are 
postulated by the theory. 

4. Contents and Thought.— It is very difficult 
to give an account of the contents of Ec which 
shall he at once clear, brief, and adequate. There 
is very little strict development of the thought, 
and the endless repetition which the writer sees in 
nature and life has its partial counterpart in his 
book. The difficulty is increased by the uncer¬ 
tainty as to interpolations and the exegesis of 
particular passages. The following outline may he 
given. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. No profit 
comes to man*from all his toil. Nature and man 
go ceaselessly round and round in the same course 
with utterly wearisome monotony, and there is no 
new thing under the sun (V 2 ' 11 ). K. being king over 
Jerus. uses his wisdom to understand the life of men, 
and finds that all is vanity (l 1 ' 2 * 15 ). Ho finds, too, 
that the search to know wisdom and folly is vanity, 
ami that wisdom brings sorrow (1 J0 ‘ 18 ). He tries 
to find happiness in pleasure, and exhausts every 
source of enjoyment, but finds it is all vanity 
(2 1 ' 11 ). Wisdom far excels folly, yet wise and fool 
jerish and arc forgotten alike (2 1 ’ 2 * 17 ). The accumu- 
ation of wealth is vanity, for the man who has 
gathered it by toil and wisdom must die and leave 
it to another, it may he to a fool (2 18 " 28 ). The best 
thing in life is to eat and drink, as God permits. 
Yet even this is vanity (2 24 * 20 ). A time is allotted 
for everything. This is the doing of God, who has 
set the world [or eternity] in man’s heart, yet so 
that His plan cannot be understood. Since man 
cannot understand tho plan by which the season 
for everything is appointed, he will do well to 
enjoy life as much as lie can. All is fixed unalter¬ 
ably by God, that men should fear Him (3 118 ). The 
sight of oppression makes him think that God will 
judge the righteous and the wicked. But man dies 
like the beasts, and should enjoy life while he may, 
for he cannot return to it after he is dead (3 1G ‘ 2 ‘ 2 ). 
The oppression of the helpless convinces him that 
the dead are in better case than the living, and 
best of all is not to have been horn at all (4 1 * 8 ). 
Successful labour is vanity, for it only causes a man 
to be envied (4 4 ‘ fl ). The efforts of the lonely, man 
to attain wealth are vanity ; and there is safety 
and comfort in the possession of a friend (4 7 ’ ia ). A 
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poor wise youth succeeded an old and foolish king, 
yet the bright expectations of his rejoicing subjects 
were disappointed (4 18 ' 1G ). lie very circumspect in 
vour service of God and the vows you make to 
Him, or it will be worse for you (5 1 ’ 7 ). Do not be 
surprised at oppression, for the oppressors them¬ 
selves are under tyranny. Far better the state 
which depends for prosperity on the pursuit of 
agriculture [or men are much more on a level than 
they seem ; the king himself depends like all his 
subjects on the products of the earth] (5 8,9 ). 
Accumulation of wealth is vanity, for it brings 
little pleasure and much anxiety (5 10 ' 12 ). Some¬ 
times wealth is accumulated by labour and lost by 
misfortune, so that the possessor has no enjoyment 
out of it (5 13 * 17 ). It is best to eat and drink and 
enjoy life, so far as God gives one the power, and 
thus make life pass without too much reflexion 
(5 ia * 20 ). God sometimes gives the means of en¬ 
joying life, but withholds the power of enjoyment 
(6*‘ G ). Toil is for the appetite which is insatiable, 
the wise is no better oil than the fool ; possession 
is better than inordinate desire, but this too is 
vanity (6 7 ‘'). The destiny of man has been deter¬ 
mined for him, he cannot struggle against it, nor 
does he know what is good for him (6 10 ' 12 ). A 
^ood name is better than ointment, death than 
birth, sorrow than mirth (7 1 * 6 ). The end is better 
than the beginning, patience than vexation, wisdom 
than property. Whether prosperity or adversity 
be your lot, consider that both come from God, and 
cannot be altered (7 7 ' 14 ). Do not go to extremes in 
virtue or vice, in wisdom or folly (7 18 * 18 ). Yet wisdom 
is strength, since all sin and may need it. Gossip 
should not be listened to, for a man is sure to hear 
something unpleasant about himself (7 19 ' 22 ). K. 
sought wisdom, but could not fully attain it. But 
lie found this, that woman was more bitter than 
death, and only the man who pleased God would 
escape her snares. A good man was as one in a 
thousand, but a good woman he had not found at 
all. This was not the fault of God, but of man, who 
had sought out many inventions (7 23 ’ 20 ). Wisdom 
is the best. Be obedient to the king, and in time of 
oppression do not be tempted to rebel, for judgment 
will come on the tyrant (8 1 * 9 ). The wicted some¬ 
times fare as the righteous, and the righteous as 
the wicked, yet it is better with the righteous than 
with the wicked ; but since all is vanity, it is best 
to eat, drink, and be merry, for that, at any rate, 
will last as long as life (8 10 ' 16 ). However wise a 
man may be, he cannot understand the work of God. 
All men are in Uis hand, and cannot escape the 
universal lot. Life is bad, but it has hope ; death 
comes to all, and with it the loss of consciousness, 
feeling, and activity (8 lrt -9 G ). Enjoy life to the full, 
unvexed by scruple as to the approval of God (?); get 
the most out of this life, for there is nothing to be 
looked for beyond it (9 7 ' 10 ). In the conflict of life 
merit does not ensure success, but it is matter of 
chance and circumstance. Men are snared by 
misfortune as fish are caught in a net. Wisdom is 
better than strength, yet, as in the case of the poor 
man who delivered the city, it meets with ingrati¬ 
tude and forgetfulness (9 11_1G ). Wisdom is far better 
than folly, it will guide man aright in his relations 
with princes, save him from danger by putting him 
on his guard, and guide him in practical life. Yet 
a capricious ruler may exalt folly (9 17 -10 n ). A 
fool’s talk is worthless, and his labour wearisome 
(10 12 * 16 ). Unhappy is the land whose king is a 
child and whose princes are slothful and glutton¬ 
ous ; while that country is blessed whose king is of 
noble character and whose princes are temperate. 
But if the king be bad, it is prudent not to curse him 
even in secrecy, for his spies are everywhere, and 
will tell him of it (lO 10-20 ). Be benevolent [or 
prudent], so that you may be safe in time of 
vol. i.—41 


calamity. Do the work you have to do without 
waiting for the exact circumstances you would like. 
The laws of nature are above you, and the attempt 
to attain too close conformity with them is likely 
to paralyze industry (ll 1 " 6 ). Life is sweet, but let 
man remember also the days of darkness that 
await him after death. And, remembering these, 
lot him enjoy life to the full in his youth, before 
the evil days of old age come on him, when all his 
physical powers will fail, and all appetite for 
pleasure be gone; before his life be shattered, and 
he pass away. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity 
( 11 7 - 12 8 ). 

So end the meditations of K.; for the Epilogue, 
whether in wliolo or part authentic or not, lies 
outside the work itself. There can be little 
question as to the fundamental thought of the 
book. All is vanity, life yields no real satisfaction. 
If we had unlimited means at our disposal to 
secure happiness, it is quite unattainable. The best 
thing is to seek for enjoyment, to eat, drink, and 
be merry. Yet we should do the author an injustice 
if wo regarded him as a mere sensualist. From 
gross indulgence he would have turned with disgust. 
It was madness, and no man who valued his peace of 
mind would be enticed by it (cf. his words on * the 
woman whose heart is snares and nets/ 7 s0 ). He urges 
rather a moderate enjoyment of the good things of 
life : ‘ Eat thv bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart; . . . Let thy garments always 
be white ; and let not thy head lack ointment. 
Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all 
the days of the life of thy vanity.’ Life is a bad 
business at the best, but it lies within our power 
to palliate its misery by prudence and the due 
enjoyment of what little pleasure we can get. And 
we should be all the more eager to mako the most 
of our opportunities for pleasure that in the dreary 
darkness of Slieol no possibility of enjoyment will 
be found. His motto is Carpe diem ; and if in the 
abstract it be not a high motto, we must remember 
the misery of his tiin , and the absence of any 
hope of improvement in this world or immortality 
in the next. If we ask the cause of this misery, 
and of the general vanity of life and uselessness of 
all endeavour, it lies in the conditions of human 
life. God has a plan of the world, everything has 
its time and season. But man cannot find out 
what this plan is, and hence rarely orders his life 
in accordance with it. He may think that a 
certain line of conduct will produce a certain 
result; but it may be quite different, so that life 
may seem ruled by chance, not by law. And he is 
not master of his own fate. God lias ordained this, 
and he helplessly struggles against it. lie is 
caught in an evil snare and cannot escape. But 
when 1£. speaks of God, we may easily read more 
into his language than he meant. J", the national 
name of the God of Israel, nowhere occurs. I£. is 
certainly a theist, and the name of God frequently 
occurs. But God is withdrawn from the life of men 
(‘ God is in heaven, and thou upon earth/ 5 2 ). God 
is to be regarded with fear, and man must be very 
circumspect in his approaches to Him (5 1 * 2 ). Man 
should bo very careful in his utterances, and especi¬ 
ally avoid a hasty vow. If he vows he should not 
defer to pay, for God * hath no pleasure in fools/ 
and if provoked to anger may destroy the work of 
his hands (5-' G ). I£.’s conception of God has nothing 
attractive or winning, He is rather set before us as 
the omnipotent Ruler who has ordained all the 
course of history, which man vainly seeks to com¬ 
prehend, and as the austere Deify on whose favour 
or forbearance none may venture to presume. Such 
enjoyment as may be gained from life in harmony 
with His laws is legitimate, lienee the gratification 
of appetite in a legitimate manner has His 
approval, it is His gift (2 U * 3 18 5 18,19 9 7 etc.]. 
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His view of the future is equally gloomy, but in 
this he stands upon the old wavs of thought. 
Men are beasts. ‘ For that which befalleth the 
sons of men befalleth beasts; even one thing be¬ 
falleth them : as the one dieth, so dieth the other; 
yea they have all one spirit; and man hath no 
pre-eminence above the beasts : for all is vanity. 
All go unto one place ; all are of the dust, and all 
turn to dust again 5 (3 lu ‘ 20 ). On this follows the 
question : ‘Who knoweth the spirit of man whether 
it gooth unward, and the spirit of the beast whether 
it goeth downward to the earth ? ’ (3 21 ). This has 
been interpreted as if the writer meant to say that 
such a distinction really existed. But in face of 
the plain statements just.quoted, it is hard to see 
how such a view can be maintained. The state of 
the dead is described in the most cheerless lan¬ 
guage. 1 The dead know not anything, neither 
have they any more a reward ; for the memory of 
them is forgotten. As well their love as their 
hatred and envy is now perished ; neither have 
they any more a portion for ever in anything t hat 
is done under the sun ’ (9 5,<; ). ‘ There is no work, 

nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in Sheol, 
whither thou goest’ (9 1 "). ‘Let him remember 
the days of darkness, for they shall be many’(ll 8 ). 
Sometimes he sneaks as though life were worse 
than death, and as if it had been best never to 
have been born at all (4 a - 8 7 1 ); sometimes as if 
death were worse than life (9*- °), though for t he 
grim reason that ‘ the living know that they shall 
die ; but the dead know not anything.’ There is 
no fundamental inconsistency ; both life and death 
were so evil, that there was little to choose between 
them, and now one, now the other, might according 
to his mood be esteemed the worse. It would be 
ditferent if we could assume, as some do, that he 
reached a higher point of view. Some of the 
passages already discussed under the head of the 
Integrity of the Book might be so interpreted. But 
it seems quite decisive against this that he ends his 
work with the words, ‘Vanity of vanities, saith K., 
all is vanity.’ Another passage which has been 
variously interpreted, is 3“ ‘ Also lie hath set the 
world [or eternity] in their heart.’ The word tr. 

‘ world ’ is o^y, and it is found in this sense in later 
11 eb., but nowhere else in OT. It is true that this 
deads for the sense ‘ eternity ’ adopted by 
3clitzsch, Wright, and others. And this would 
point to belief in a future life in the higher sense. 
Man has the longing for immortality placed in his 
heart by God. But the context speaks rather for 
the other rendering. God has a plan for the course 
of history, and has given men their labour in which 
they toil, lie has set the world in their heart; in 
other words, lie has implanted in men the instinct 
which causes them to busy themselves with the 
things of the world. 

3. Canonicity of the Book.— It does not fall 
within the province of this article to discuss 
whether Ec is or is not rightly included in the 
Canon. But the question of its canonicity is of con¬ 
siderable historical interest. It is well known that 
in the 2nd cent. a.d. there was dispute about it in 
the Jewish schools. The evidence way be con¬ 
veniently seen in Wildebocr’s Grinin of (fan. ofOT. 
The question which is disputeu by scholars is 
whether it was regarded as canonical in the 1st 
cent. B.C., and whether the later discussions con¬ 
cerned the question of its right to retain the 
position it had already attained, or whether it was 
first admittod into the Canon in consequence of 
these discussions. The question hardly admits of 
examination in our space, but the evidence seems 
to us to favour the latter view'. The reader may 
consult the art. Old Testament Canon, and the 
works of Kyle, Buhl, and Wildeboer, especially the 
last. 


Literature.—T he Comm . of Ewald, Hitzig, Ginsburg, Graetz, 
Dolitzach, Tyler, Nowaek, l’l umpire, C. 11. II. Wright. The 
lntroduetums to OT by Kiu’iicn, Driver, Cornill, W'ikleboer ; 
A. B. Davidson in Book bu Book ; W. T. Davison, ILia. Lit. oj 
OT ; Chcvne, Job and Sot. ; Renan, L'eccUsiaste trad. de I'htb. 
etc. ; Bickell, Dor Prediger Uber d. Wert d. Daseins (1884), and 
Kohelvth Unterxuch. uber d. Wert d. Daseins (1880) ; Dillon, 
Scepticfi of O r T ; O. Taylor, Dirge of Koh. in Ec. 12 ; Sulmond, 
Christ. Doct. of Immortality , 105 IT., 207 ff. ; and the literature 
in Strong, Student's CWt/n.pp. 31-38. A. S. l’KAKE. 

ECCLESIASTICUS. —See SiRACH. 

ECLIPSE.— See Astronomy and Astrology. 

ED. -In the Hebrew (and also in the Greek) 
text of Jos 22 84 the name given by the tw r o and a 
half tribes to the altar erected by them on the east 
bank * of the Jordan has dropped out. Our English 
translators have filled the gap by inserting AW as 
the name of the altar in question. For this they 
have the authority of a few MSS (see de Rossi, 
Varim Lectiones Vet. Test., in loc.). 

The Syriac (l’eshitta) reads Nnnnin Knano ‘altar 
of witness.’ The suggestion of Dillmann in his 
commentary, Die Bucher Num. Dent. u. Jos'na 
(1886), that the original text had Gated (as 
Gn 31 47 , EV Galeed), ‘ Mound of witness,’ has been 
very favourably received (Octtli,«Kautzsch, Bennett. 
See footnote). This name was probably dropped by 
some later copyist or editor wlio detected therein 
a possible inconsistency with the earlier narrative 
in Gn 31. The MT in its present form can only 
mean that the name of the altar w r as the whole 
sentence ; It - is - a- witness - between - us - that - J" - is- 
God! A. K. S. Kennedy. 

EDDINUS (’E(55avoOs B, ’ESSiroDs A), one of the 
‘holy singers’ at Josiali’s passover, 1 Es l 16 . In 
the parallel passage 2 Ch 35‘ 5 the corresponding 
name is Joduthun, which is read also, contrary 
to MS authority, by AV in 1 Es. The text of 
the latter is probably corrupt. ‘E53eu'oDs may have 
arisen from one or oilier of the numerous Gr. 
equivalents (perhaps ’E baOovv) of the name Jedu- 
thun, but a more dillicult question is the sub¬ 
stitution in the same verse ot Zaeharias (wli. see) 
for lleman. J. A. Sklbie. 

EDEN (py).—A Levi to in the time of llezekiah 
(2 Ch 29 12 31 15 ). 

EDEN (pj/)-—1« ‘The children of E. which are 
(not ivere as in EV) in Telassar’ are enumerated 
in 2K 19 12 (— Is 37 12 ) amongst the peoples con¬ 
quered by Sennacherib’s predecessors. Telassar, 
if Schrader is right in identifying it with Til- 
AZurri of the inscriptions, lay on the east of the 
Tigris, and must have been the district to which 
the conquered had been deported, in accordance 
with the custom introduced oy Tiglath-pileser III. 
From their being mentioned along with Gozan, 
Ilaran, and Rezepli, wo naturally seek for the 
original home of the B£nA-Eden in Mesopotamia. 
They are doubtless the Bit- A dini of the inscrip¬ 
tions, an Aramman principality in the far west 
of Mesopotamia, some 200 miles N.N.E. of 
Damascus, which we know to have olFered a 
stubborn resistance to Assur-na?ir-pal, and to 
have been conquered by Shalmaneser II., B.C. 856 
(see Assyria, pp. 183 b , 184 1 ’). In Ezk 27 123 Eden 
is mentioned amongst the traders with Tyre. The 
name here also occurs in connexion witn Ilaran, 
and is therefore probably Bit-Adini , although the 

* This location is required by the whole tenor of the narrative. 
The west bank is suggested by v. 10 in its present form, and 
maintained also by RV In v.n, by a translation of doubtful 
admissibility, * in the forefront of the land of Canaan, on the side 
that pertainelh to the chiklren of Israel.' See further the 
Comm, in loc., and Bennett’s edition of Joshua in llauptr 
polychrome OT. 
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conjecture of Margoliouth (see Arabia, p. 131 b ), 
that it may he the modern Aden in S. Arabia, is 
not without plausibility. 

IjItkrature.—S chrader, KA'l^, 327; Delit/sch on Is 37 12 ; 
Davidson on Ezk 27 123 ; Erd. Dulilzttch, Parodies , 4, 98, 184. 

2. ‘The house of Eden’ (AVm and UVin Beth- 
eden) is mentioned in Am l 5 . The context has led 
to the inference that it was in the neighbourhood 
of Damascus, ‘ some royal paradise in that region 
which is still the Paradise of the Arab world’ 
(G. A. Smith, Twelve Proph. 125). Kwald ( Pro- 
phots, i. 159, Eng. tr.) identifies it with the Para¬ 
dise of Strabo, xvi. 2-19; and Earrar ( Minor 
Prophets, 5,3) thinks it may be Beit el - janne 
‘ House of Paradise ’ (see, however, Driver’s note 
on Am 1°), about eight miles from Damascus, 
referring in support of this view to Porter (Five 
Years in ])amascus, i. 313). Driver considers the 
most probable identifications to be (1) the modern 
Khdcn , 20 miles N.AV. of Baalbek; or (2) Bit- 
' Ad ini, described above. Wellhausen ( Kl. Proph. 
68) considers it improbable that Beth-eden is to be 
sought near Damascus, and is sceptical also about 
identifying Avon of the same passage with Baalbek. 
(See, further, G. Hoffmann in ZA IV, 1S83, p. 97 ; 
Schrader, KA1 12 p. 442 ; and esp. Driver, Joel and 
Amos, 132 f., 228 f.) J. A. Sklbik. 

EDEN (ny/KSeg). AVe read that ‘ the Lord God 
planted a garden in Eden, eastward, and there put 
the man whom he had formed 1 (Gn 2 8 ). ‘And a 
river went out of Eden to water the garden ; and 
from thence it was parted, and became four heads’ 
(v. 10 ). Two of these were the Tigris and Euphrates ; 
a third was the Pison, which compassed the land of 
llavilah ; the fourth being the Gihon, which com¬ 
passed Cush. After Adam had been expelled from 
the Paradise, his firstborn, Cain, ‘dwelt in the 
land of Nod, on the east of Eden,’ and there built 
the city of Enoch (Gn 4 1<Jf -). 

Eden means ‘ delight ’ in Hebrew, and the posi¬ 
tion of its garden has been assigned to various 
parts of the world. Even the North Pole and 
Australia have found advocates. Josephus (Ant. 
i. i. 3), the Book of Enoch (xxxii.), and Cosmas 
Indicopleustes place it in the extreme noith-east, 
to warns the Altai mountains of Mongolia. San¬ 
son, Belaud, Calmet,Bunsen, Keil, and von Kaumer 
locate it in Armenia, between the sources of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, the A raxes and the Plwisis. 
Calvin, Bochart, Huet, ltask, and the modern 
Assyriologists assign it to Clialda'a. Le Clercq 
places it in the neighbourhood of Damascus, be¬ 
tween the Chrysorrhoas and the Orontes; while 
Heidegger seeks for it in Palestine, near the sources 
of the Jordan; and llardouin and Halevv in southern 
Arabia. Henan identifies Eden with Udyfina, ‘ the 
garden,’ near Kashmir; Bertheau, Lassen, Obry, | 
Spiegel, and Lenormant, with the Meru of the 
Hindu Puranas, and the Airyana-VaCvja and Harfi- 
Berezaiti of the Zoroastrian Vend id Ad ami Avesta. 
Meru seems primarily to have denoted the moun¬ 
tains above the Pamir, Airyana-VaOja being the 
country between the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, and llarA - Berozaiti the Belur-dagh. 
Ezk 2S 14 is appealed to in behalf of the theory 
that the garden of Eden was on a mountain, though 
the text may bo differently explained. 

The rivers Pison and Gihon have been the sub¬ 
ject of a similar variety of identifications. Josephus, 
Eusebius, Augustine, Ambrose, and Jerome make 
the Pison the Ganges, Cosmas Indieopleustes identi¬ 
fies it with the Indus, while the Jewish commen¬ 
tators, Sa’adya and Kashi, as well as the Samaritans, 
declare it to be the Nile. The Nile, on the other 
hand, is identified with the Gihon by Josephus 
(Ant. I. i. 3), most of the Fathers, Kalisch, 


Gesenius, Lengerke, and Bertheau, as well as in 
Sir 24 s *. The Sept, also, in Jer 2 18 , substitutes 
«ihon (Vrjwv) for Sihor, the Nile. Cosmas makes 
Gihon the Ganges; the Samaritan version calls it 
the Askoph, which seems to be the Cho-aspes. 
Mohammedan writers identified the Gihon and 
Pison with the Oxus and Jaxartes, w’hence their 
modern names of Jihfin and SihAn, which were 
transferred by the Seljuk Turks to the Pvramus 
and Sarus in Cilicia. St. Martin identifies the 
Pison with the waterless Wady er-Kuma in Arabia. 

The cuneiform inscriptions have, however, cleared 
up the geography of the garden of Eden. The 
Sumerian name of the ‘plain’ of Babylonia was 
1-din, which was adopted by the Semites under 
the form of Edinu. Its Assyr. equivalent was 
Zeru, corresponding to the Arab. Zor, the name still 
applied to the ‘ depression 5 between the Tigris and 
Euphrates. These rivers formerly ilowed immedi¬ 
ately into the Persian Gulf, though, owing to the 
silt annually deposited by them, their ancient mouths 
are now more than eighty miles distant from the 
sea. The seaport of primitive Chakhea was Eridu, 
‘ the good city,’ now Abu-Shahrein, which stood 
near the mouth of the Euphrates. In its neigh¬ 
bourhood was a garden, ‘a holy place,’ wherein 
grew the sacred palm-tree—the tree of life—whose 
roots of bright lapis lazuli were planted in the cos¬ 
mic abyss, whose position marked the centre of the 
world, and whose foliage was the couch of the 
goddess Balm, while the god Tam muz dwelt in 
the shrine under the shadow of its brandies, within 
which no mortal had ever entered. An oracle was 
attached to ‘ the holy tree of Eridu,’ and Eri-Aku 
(Arioch) calls himself its ‘executor.’ This tree 
of life is frequently represented in the Assyr. 
sculptures, w here it is depicted with two guardian 
spirits or cherubs, kneeling or standing on either 
side of it. They are winged, with the heads 
sometimes of eagles, sometimes of men. Lenor¬ 
mant states that on an Assyrian talisman in the 
collection of M. de Clercq he found the word 
Kirnbu in place of the ordinary soda or ‘ protecting 
genius’ (Los Oriqine-s de VIListoire, i. p. 118). The 
flaming sword of the cherubim has its counterpart 
in the sword of Merodacli ‘ with fifty heads,’ ‘ whose 
light gleams forth like the day ’; and Sumerian 
texts speak of ‘ the wicked serpent,’ ‘ the serpent 
of darkness.’ See further, art. Cherubim. 

The statement of Genesis, that the river which 
went out of Eden was parted into four heads, is 
explained by the fact that the Persian Gulf was 
held to be a river by the Babylonians, and was 
accordingly called by them nar marratum, ‘the 
bitter river. ’ In the second millennium B. c., not only 
the Tigris and Euphrates, but other rivers besides 
flowed into it; but the tide, which carried the salt 
water a long way up their channels, made it possible 
to speak of their mouths as ‘heads.’ The Tigris 
was called ldigla and ldigna, ‘ the encircling, in 
Sumerian, and id signified ‘a river.’ The Pison 
and Gihon w ere identified by Sir Henry Kawlinson 
with the Uknu and Surappu, which Tiglath- 
•ileser ill. couples with the Tigris in southern 
iabylonia (Report of Fortieth Meeting of British 
Assoc, p. 173). Subsequently he held the Pison to 
be the Arakhtu or canal on which Babylon was 
built; and the Gihon the modern JAkhfi, which 
flows westward from the Euphrates towards Abu- 
Shahrein. Friedrich Dclitzsch also identifies the 
Gihon with the Arakhtu, which he believes to be 
the Shatt-en-Nil of to-day; but the Pison with the 
I’allukat, the Pallacopas of classical geography. 

The names of the two rivers are, however, still 
unidentified in the inscriptions. But the land ol 
Havilah encompassed by the Pison w as the * sandy ’ 
region of northern Arabia, which extended west- 
I ward towards the frontier of Egypt (Gn 2f> 18 . 
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1 S 15 7 ). The ‘bdellium’ that came from it may 
be the budilkhuh of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
which is preceded by the determinative of vegetable; 
the ‘ onyx-stone * or s ho ham is the Assyr. srtmtu, 
which we are told was brought from the desert 
which lay to the east, of Egypt. 

The Gilion is perhaps tlie Kerkha, which rises 
east of the Tigris among the mountains of Luristan, 
formerly inhabited by the Kossteans, called Kassi 
in the cuneiform texts. The whole of Susiana was 
termed Kissia or Kyssia by the classical writers, 
and its two chief rivers were the Euheus or Choasnes, 
the modern Kerkha, and the Pasi-tigris, the modern 
Karftn. In a cuneiform text the Ulai or Euheus 
is described as entering ‘the sea.’ The land of 
Nod or the ‘Nomads,’ to the east of Edom, would 
correspond with the country of the nomad Sute and 
Manda in the Babylonian inscriptions. 

Pinches has found the name of Pardftsu or * Para¬ 
dise’ as that of a country, apparently mythological, 
in some Babylonian cuneiform tablets (PSDA, 
Dec. 18%). ft is coupled with the ‘land of Bit- 
Napsanu, 1 and in one passage, by a punning ety¬ 
mology, is derived from the name of ‘ the god Esu.’ 

Literature. Frindr. Delitzscli, H'o log das Parodies ? (1881) ; 
Sayce, IICM 95 IT.; Ilommol, Anc. Ueb. Tradition, p. 314. 

A. H. Sayce. 

EDER (ny).—1. Gn 35 a ‘And Israel journeyed, 
and spread his tent beyond the tower of Eder’(AV 
Edar). 'Eder means ‘ a llock ’; and the phrase 
Migdal-eder (‘ llock-tower,* cf. Mio 4 8 ) would have 
been the appellation given to a tower occupied hy 
shepherds for the protection of their flocks against 
robhers (cf. 2 K 18 s , 2 Ch 26 10 ). The tower hero 
mentioned lay between Bethlehem and Hebron 
cf. vv. 19,27 ). Jerome mentions a Jewish tradition 
that this Eder was the site of the temple, ‘ hunc 
locum liebnei esse volunt, ubi postea templum 
aedificatuin cst: et turrim Adcr , turrim gregis 
signilicare, hoc est, congrcgationis et cactus : quod 
et Michmas Propheta testatur, dicens ; Et tu turris 
gregis nebulosa, iilia Sion.’ Jerome himself, how¬ 
ever, prefers to think that it was the spot on which 
the shepherds received the angels' message, ‘ pasto- 
rura juxta Bothleem locus cst, ubi vel Angelorum 
rex in ortu Domini ceeinit’ ( Quicst. in Gen.). The 
tradition that the locality was near Jerusalem 
probably accounts for the verso ( 21 ) appearing in 
the LXX before v. 10 . This transposition would 
favour any identification which placed ‘ Miqdal - 
Eder* between Bethel and Bethlehem. The LXX 
transliterates Tiy as VdSep. 2, Jos 15 21 . The name 
of one of the towns of Judah ‘in the south,’ close 
to the Edomite frontier. For Eder, the LXX (B) 
gives "Apa ; and (A) ’E 8pal. Conder (PEE Man. 
iii. 236) identifies with Kh. cl-VAdfir, 5 miles S. of 
Gaza. 3. 1 Ch 23 23 24 30 . The name of one of the 
Levites in the days of David, of the house of 
Merari, and the son of Muhi. For Eder we find 
in the LXX (B) of 1 Ch 23 23 AWaO, and of 1 Ch 24 30 
’HXd, where (A) has“E5f/) in both instances. 4. A 
Benjamite, 1 Ch 8 15 (AV Ader), where LXX (B) 
gives ' , U8r)5 and (A yci5t-p. II. E. Ryle. 

EDIFICATION, EDIFY, EDIFYING. — These 
words arc always used in AV in the sense of build- 
in# up spiritualty, either (a) the Church, or (b) the 
individual Christian. 

The Or. vb. dxoioutv and subst. olxcfoufi are used in NT, as in 
class. Greek and in the LXX, in the lit. sonso of buildin£~a 
house (Ac 7 4 ?), tombs (Mt 23’^*), etc. Hut our Lord having 
employed the figure of building lfis Church, which Is expressed 
in St. Matthew’s report (Mt 10™) by the verb pixebofiv, the 
metaphor was taken up, and gradually both verb and subst. 
were used with more and more freedom'in this spiritual sense, 
esp. by St. l’aul, to whom the metaphor may almost bo said 
to belong. The Vulg. renders e'xobau,.!* by mdificare, and 
by erdi/leatio ; and Wyclif, and all VSS following, 
render (rdificarc bv * edify / a'dificalio by ‘ edification,’ or 
* edifying.’ See Ecce Uomv, ch. xviii. 
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The word ‘edification’ seems to have been introduced into 
Eng. direct from the Lat. (rdificalio, but ‘ edify * more probably 
through the Fr. tdifier. They were used early, and probably 
first of all in a literal sense. Thus l’aston, Lett. (1462), * A plase 
late be the said Sir John edified at Caster'; Thomas, llist.. Ital. 
(1649), ‘About 700 veres after the edification of Rome.’ The 
spiritual sense waB due perhaps entirely to the influence of the 
Vulg., which sometimes was the cause of Hie literal use, as 
YVyclif'a tr. of On 222 4 and the Lord Ood edified the rib, the 
whicho he toke of Adam, into a woman,’after Vulg. ‘ jodillcavit.’ 
Trench (Kng. Past, and Pres. p. 101) statos that the inod. use 
of ‘edify * and ‘edification* began with the Puritans ; it is more 
correct to say that by them the words were first used freely and 
extensively in the spiritual sense, whence Oldham’s complaint— 
•The graver sort dislike all poetry, 

Which does not, as they call it, edify.’ 

J. Hastings. 

EDNA ('EtW = am ‘delight,’ but Efigius npiy) 
was wife of Kaguel of Ecbatana, and mother of 
Sarah, who became wife of Tobias. She gave 
a cordial welcome to Tobias and his attendant 
Raphael in disguise, and questioned them as to 
their kindred (To 7 s ), weeping over the recital of 
Tobit’s adversities (7“). She prepared once more 
the ill-fated bridal chamber (7 14 ), and led Sarah 
thither. Her maternal blessing (om. in Vulg.) was 
given on the departure of the bridal pair (10 12 ); and 
(B only) she received the blessing of Tobias in 
return (ll 1 ). Vulg. and ltala call her Anna. 

J. T. Marshall. 

EDOM, EDOMITES (dis ,’E<5iV, fdunucit). —Edom, 
the ‘Red’ Land, so called from the red colour of 
| its sandstone cliffs, embraced the ranges of Mount 
Seir on either side of the 'Arabah, or depression 
which runs southward from the Dead Sea to the 
head of the Gulf of Akabah. The name corresponds 
with that of Deser or ‘ Red,’ applied by the 
Egyptians to the desert to the east of their country 
wind) was inhabited by the Shasu or Bedawin, and 
included Mount Seir. In the time of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, as we learn from the story of Sinuhit, 
the country in which Edom was situated went hy 
the name of Toriu (or Terinu), the portion to the 
north-cast of it being called J£adftmfi, the l\edem 
of the OT, whence the Kadmonites of Gn 
15 lfl (see also 1 K 4 :i0 ). Sinuhit received in it 
the district of Aia. In one of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets (The Tel cl-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Museum, No. 64) the city of Udumu or Edom is 
mentioned as hostile to the Egyptian king, and as 
being in a foreign land, together with the cities of 
Aduri (Addar), Magdalim (Migdol), and Khini-a- 
nabi (En-ha(n)-iiabi). Udumu is sometimes called 
a ‘city ’in the later Assyr. inscriptions, though it 
is also spoken of iu them as a ‘ country.’ We may 
conclude, therefore, that the country took its name 
from its capital. In the Leyden Papyrus (i. 343, 7) 
the wife of the Semitic lirc-god Reshpu is said to 
be ‘Edom ’ ( Etum ), and at Karnak both Amenophis 
H. and Thothmes ill. mention the city of Khemesh- 
Edom (Shcmshu-Edum), which is coupled with 
Anukhertu, the Analmrath in lssachar of Jos 
19 19 . Rethpana, the Egyptian name of the 
Dead Sea, may bo a derivative from Reshpu (cf. 
Job 5 7 , where ‘sparks’ are called ‘the sons of 
Rosheph’). The name Obod-edom, ‘servant of 
Edom,* occurs in the OT (2 S 6 10 ). Edom, there¬ 
fore, was probably (but not certainly [sec Driver, 
Text of Sam. 205]) the name of a deity; and since 
both IJdum and Etum correspond to the same 
Hebrew word, it would seem that the local and 
divine names were connected with one another. 

The original inhabitants of Mount Seir were 
Horites (which see), who were ‘ destroyed ’ hy the 
children of Esau (Dt 2 22 ). The genealogies in 
Gn 36, however, show that the destruction was not 
complete, and that the two races intermarried. 
Esau himself married a descendant of ‘Seir the 
llorite’ (3G 2 , where 3G 20 * 21 show that we must read 
‘Ilorite’ for ‘Ilivite’). When the campaign of 
Chedorlaomer and his Babylonian allies took place 
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the Horites had not yet been dispossessed (Gn 14"). 
The Horites were governed by 'nlluphim or ‘ dukes,’ 
and both the olliee and name were handed on to their 
Edomite successors (Gn 1,M3 ). As the ‘ ’allup/dm 
of Edom* are alone referred to in the song of Moses 
(Ex 15) after the overthrow of the Egyptians, 
we may perhaps infer that at the time of the 
Exodus a King had not been established in Edom ; 
at any rate the reference is an indication of the 
antiquity of the passage in which it occurs. Before 
the Israelites had quitted the desert, however, there 
was a king in Edom. Moses sent messengers from 
Kadesh-barnea to the king of Edom asking him to 
permit his ‘ brother Israel ’ to pass through his 
territories, promising that they would march along 
the highway and do no injury to the country. But 
the Edomites refused permission, and came out 
with an army, so that the Israelites were obliged 
to ‘compass the land of Edom’ (Nu 20 14 * 21 21 4 ). 

The kings of Edom who reigned ‘before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel’ are 
enumerated in Gn 36 31 ‘ 39 . The first, Bela the son 
of Beor, seems to be identical with Balaam the son 
of Beor, the seer of Pethor. If so, this would 
account for his having been slain in the war with 
the Midianites (Nu 31 6 ). ‘Kehoboth by the river,’ 
from which Shaul came (Gn 36 37 ), must have 
stood on the Euphrates, as that is ‘ the river ’ of 
the OT; consequently it cannot be the Kehoboth 
or ‘Suburbs* of Nineveh (Assyr. Itibit ), which were 
on the Tigris. The list of Edomite kings must 
have been extracted from the royal annals, and, as 
it breaks off in the reign of lladar (Gn 36 1 * 9 ) 
(or Hadad, l Ch l 00 ), may have been composed 
at that time. It will be noticed that the monarchy 
was elective, not hereditary. 

The children of Israel were ordered not to 
‘ contend ’ with their ‘ brethren the children of Esau, 
which dwell in Seir,’ for God had ‘given Mount 
Seir unto Esau for a possession ’; ana accordingly 
they turned eastward after passing the Edomite 
ports of Elath and Eziongeber (now ’A^abah and 
Kala'at el-‘Al>abah), at the head of the Gulf of 
Al^abah, and made their way to Moab along the 
eastern edge of Mount 8eir (L)t 2 1 * 8 ). Similarly, 
the Edomite, like the Egyptian, was allowed to 
‘enter into the congregation of the Lord in the 
third generation’ (l)t 23 7 * 8 ), in contrast to the 
Ammonite and Moabite, who could not do so till 
the tenth generation. 

ltamses in. of the Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty, 
after defeating the northern hordes who had 
attacked Egypt, and overrunning the south of 
Palestine, ‘ smote the people of Seir who belong to 
the Sliasu (Bedawin), and plundered their tents.’ 
Among the pictures of his prisoners at Medinet 
tlabu is that of the Edomite ‘ chief,’ who, it must 
be observed, is not called ‘king.’ So far as we 
know, it was the only campaign ever undertaken 
by a Pharaoh against Mount Seir. Its date was 
about B.C. 1230-1200, some thirty years after the 
Exodus, so that the Israelites might have been in 
the neighbourhood of Edom at the time (cf. Nu21 u ). 

Edomite tribes settled in the south of Judah, 
and even Othniel the brother of Caleb, and the 
first judge, was a Kenizzite (Nu 32 la , Jos 15 17 , 
Gn 36 11 * 15 ). Saul warred with Edom (1 S 14 47 ); 
and David conquered the country, putting garrisons 
throughout it, and occupying its ports in the Gulf 
of AVabali (2 S 8 13,14 , where we must read ‘ Edom ’ 
for ‘Aram,’ AV ‘Syrians’). It was in these ports 
that Solomon with the help of the Tyrians con¬ 
structed the merchant vessels which traded to 
Ophir for gold (1 K O- 6 * 28 ). Throughout his rernn, 
however, Edom was in a state of revolt under 
Hadad, ‘of the king’s seed,’ who had escaped to 
Midian when Joab was for six months cutting ‘off 
every male in Edom ’ after David’s conquest of the 


country. From Midian he and his companions 
went to Panin, and from thence to the court of 
Egypt, where the Pharaoh gave him his sister-in- 
law as a wife, and his son Genubath was brought 
up a,s an Egyptian prince. But on the death of 
David and Joab, lladad obtained leave to return to 
Edom, and became ‘an adversary unto Solomon’ 
(1 K 11 n ‘ 22 ). He does not seem to have succeeded 
in making himself independent, however, as we 
find Edom still subject to Judah after the revolt of 
the Ten Tribes. Jehoshaphat still held Ezion¬ 
geber, where he built ships to trade to Ophir ; and 
it is stated that ‘ there was then no king in Edom : 
a deputy was king’ (l K 22 n ). This means that 
there was no independent king there, since, in the 
war against Moab, when Edom had to follow its 
suzerain, its ruler is called ‘ king’ (2 1C 3»« w. ia. 26). 
In the reign of Jehoram, Jehoshaphal’s successor, 
Edom revolted, ‘ and made a king over themselves.’ 
The revolt spread to the south of Judah, where 
Libnah was the centre of disaffection ; and though 
Jehoram defeated the Edomites at Zair, he was 
unable to reduce them to obedience (2 1C 8 20 ' 22 ). 
About fifty years later Amaziah invaded Edom, 
slaying 10,000 of the enemy in the Valley of Salt, 
and taking Sela (or Petra), which he named 
Joktheel (2 1C 14 7 ). Edom seems to have been 
crushed by this defeat, as Amaziah’s successor, 
Uzziah, ‘restored’ Elath to Judah, and rebuilt it 
(2 1C 14 22 ). It remained in Jewish hands till it was 
captured by Kezin of Damascus, who colonized it 
with Syrians* (2 1C 16"). This was in the reign of 
Ahaz, when ‘the Edomites had come and smitten 
Judah, and carried away captives’ (2 Ch 28 17 ). 
Kezin, however, was conquered and put to death 
in B.C. 732 by Tiglath-pileser III. of Assyria, who 
thereupon held a court at Damascus, where he 
received the homage and tribute of numerous 
princes, among them being ‘Jehoahaz (Ahaz) of 
the land of the Jews,’ and *Kaus-malaka (lyaus- 
melech) of the land of the Edomites.* Schrader 
has pointed out that l t C ius is the name of a god 
which appears as Kos in Greek inscriptions, with 
which llalevy compares the name ol the early 
Arab, deity j,Cais (lied). Kish, Kishon). In n.c. 
711, Edom joined the league against Sargon along 
with Judah, Philistia, Moab, Egypt, and Merodach- 
baladan of Babylon; but Aslidod, the Syrian 
centre of the league, was taken by the Assyrians, 
and Edom, like Moab and Judah, paid tribute to the 
conqueror. Edom again joined the revolt against 
Assyria in B.C. 701, of which Hezekiah was the 
head; but when Sennacherib marched into Pales¬ 
tine, A-rammu of Edom submitted like the kings of 
Moab and Ammon. Esar-haddon caused Kaus- 
gabri, ‘ king of the city of Edom,’ together with the 
other vassal kings of the west, including Manasseh 
of ‘ the city of Judah ’ and the king of ‘ the city of 
Moab,’ to convey to Nineveh timber from Lebanon 
and various stones for the construction of his 
palace. When Jerusalem was destroyed by 
Nebuchadrezzar, the Edomites took part with the 
enemy, and rejoiced over the calamities of Judah,— 
conduct which aroused bitter feelings against them 
on the part of the Jews (La 4 21 * 22 , Ezk 35 8 ' 15 , 
Ob 10 ' 1 "). These feelings were not diminished by 
their occupation of southern Judah, with Hebron 
as their capital, and their attacks upon the Jews 
during the Maccabman war. Judas Maccabams, 
however, drove them from the south of Judah (B.C. 
164); and John Hyrcanus, in B.C. 109, conquered 
their country, and compelled them to adopt 
Judaism. Mount Seir, as far north as Petra, had 
already fallen into the hands of the Nabaheans, 
who spoke an Aramaic dialect. Hyrcanus II., the 

* So the Kethibh D'DHK. The Kerfi, however, rends D’P'HH 
(EdomiteB); and this, which has the support of the LXX 
'Ihou/bLwot, is adopted by Siegfried-8Udo ami OxJ. lleO. Lexievn. 
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randson of John Hyrcanus, on being driven out of 

crusalem, was induced by tho fflmn.ean Antipater 
to seek the help of Aretas, the kin<' of l’etra. 
Pompcy, however, intervened, ami alter sacking 
Jerusalem, made Hyrcanus high priest (R.C. 63), 
while Antipater was subsequently (H.C. 47) 
appointed by Julius Cresar procurator of Jwkca, 
Samaria, and Galilee on account of his services 
against Pompey. His son was Herod the Great. 

Edomite proper names show that tho language 
of Edom was practically identical with Hebrew. 
Of Edomite deities we know only the names of 
Hadad (also Dad), lyaus, Koz6, Edom, and A. The 
name of Esau’s son Jeush (Gn 36 5 ), however, corre¬ 
sponds phonetically with that of Yaghhth, a pre- 
Mohammedan deity of Arabia. 

Litbraturh.—B rethren, Reitrage zur semitisehen Religinns- 
geschichte, 10 fT. ; Reland, Pal. 230IT. ; ltobinaon, RHP ii. 117 IT., 
168 fT. ; Baedeker, Pal. 183fT. ; Palmer, Divert, of the Exodus, 
429 ff. ; Hull, Mount Seir , 83 IT. ; Trumbull, Kadesh-Barnea ; 
Ilommel, Ancient Hebrew Tradition, 263 f. 

A. H. Sayce. 

EDOS (13 ’H56y, A ’HScdy, AV Ede8), 1 Es 9^ = 
Iddo, Ezr 10 43 . 

EDREI ('yyj$e, ' Ebpdeiv , Edrai ).— 1. Edrei was a 
city of Hashan (now the HaurAn, eastward of Lake 
Tinerias), where the Amorite king Og was defeated 
and slain by the Israelites (Nu 21 : ’ 3 , Dt 3 l , Jos 
13 ia ). Tt was then given to Machir, the son of 
Manasseh (Jos 13 81 , see Jg 5 14 ), the district in 
which it was situated being known as Gilead (Nu 
32 89 ). The Animates do not seem to have been long 
in possession of it, as one of the letters of Tel el- 
Amarna, about a century and a half before the 
Exodus, is from Artama-Samas,* the governor of 
Ziri-Basana, ‘the field of Hashan.’ Edrei is the 
Adraha of classical geography, and in Christian 
times was the seat of a bishop. Tt has been 
identified with the modern DerYtt or Der’a, where 
there is a large reservoir, as well as an aqueduct 
and mausoleum. About 10 miles to the north of it 
is Tell 'Ashtera, the supposed site of Ashtaroth, 
which is associated with Edrei, and in the time of 
Abraham was inhabited by the Kephaim (Gn 14 fl ). 
In ono of the Tel el-Amarna letters (13. M. 43. 10) 
it is called Astartu, and the writer of the despatch 
accuses a certain Hiridasyi of taking the chariots 
out of it and giving them to tho Hedawin. The 
neighbouring city or Buzruna (13ostra) was at the 
time under a king of its own. W. Max Muller 
identifies the city of AutarA in the Karnak List of 
Thotlnnes ill. (No. 91) with Edrei. Philologically 
the names would correspond, but the identifica¬ 
tion is impossible, as AutarA is enumerated among 
the t-owns of southern Palestine. Astartu or 
Ashtaroth is in an earlier part of the list (No. 28). 

2. Edrei is mentioned in Jos 19 ; ' 7 between 
Kadesh and En-hazor, in the tribe of Naphtali. 
The site of it is unknown. ' 

Litkkaturb.— Tomkins in Records of the Past, Now Series, v. 
p. 43 fT. ; Wetzstein, Reisebericht no. Flauran, etc., 47, 77, 
123 ; Porter, Giant Cities of Rashan, 93 fT. ; Baedeker, Pal. 201; 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 121-147; Dillmann on Nu 21** 
and Dt 3 10 ; Driver on Dt l 4 3i 3 10 , and his art. Ashtaroth in 
present vol. ; (1. A. Smith, Hist,. Grog. f>28n., r>76. 

A. H. Sayce. 

EDUCATION.—Every student of the history of 
education Avill endorse the judgment of the Alex¬ 
andrian scholar (Prol. to Sirach), that Israel must 
needs be commended for its zeal in tho cause of 
moral and intellectual culture (7rcu$da teal ao<pla ), 
since the canonical Hooks of Deuteronomy and 
Proverbs, the dentero-canonical Wisdom of Jesus 
ben-Sira, and the Mislina treatise commonly called 
the Sayings of the Fathers (nbs PirM *Ab6th)> 
provide a catena of pedagogic principles’ without a 
parallel in ancient literature. Two sentences only 
* Now read Artama-Ya or Artama-anya by Winckler. 


may be selected for quotation at this stage. The 
one is the motto prefixed to the Hook of Proverbs: 
‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge’ 
(Pr l 7 , cf. 9 10 ); the other is attributed to Simeon, 
tho son of the famous Gamaliel: ‘Not learning but 
doin^ is the chief thing’ {Ab. i. 17).* In these 
maxims we find the two distinguishing notes of 
Hebrew education, which from first to last was at 
onco religious and practical—an education which 
sought to combine instruction in the positive truths 
of the ancestral faithf with preparation for the prac¬ 
tical duties of life. It was this successful com¬ 
bination which led Josephus in his treatise Against 
Apion to contrast the education of his countrymen 
with that of the Lacedaemonians and Cretans on 
the one hand, and with that of the Athenians on 
the other—the former being too severely practical, 
the latter too exclusively theoretical. ‘ Hut our 
lawgiver with great care combined these two 
methods, for he neither left the practice of right 
habits without oral instruction (lit. ‘ dumb,’ koh^f), 
nor did he permit the rules thus taught to remain 
unpractised.’ 

We propose here to study the educational 
methods ot the Israelites historically. Eor this 
purpose it will be convenient to group the material 
at our disposal under three historical periods, as 
follows :— 

i. Hebrew Education from the Conquest to 
the Exile. —When the Hebrews came to settle in 
the valleys west of the .Jordan, they found them¬ 
selves among a race or races immensely their 
superiors in all the arts of civilization and culture. 
Of this there can be no reasonable doubt, though 
we may doubt whether the country was so thickly 
studded with schools, teachers, and libraries as 
has recently been maintained .% In any case the 
troublous times of the conquest were not tlio most 
suitable for assimilating the higher civilization of 
the Canaanites. Reading and still more writing 
(Jg 8 14 ) must rather have been the accomplishment 
of the few than the custom of the many. How¬ 
ever that may he, one fact of Hebrew history 
remains indisputable, namely, that throughout 
the long period closing with the exile, education 
was exclusively domestic and private. It is true 
that the late Jewish writings, Talmud, Targum, 
and Midrash — those storehouses of magnificent 
anachronisms represent even the patriarchs as 
attending school and college, but such statements 
are merely harmless flights of fancy. In the 
whole range of pre-exilio literature there is no 
trace of any provision by public authority for 
either elementary or higher education. The word 
‘ school ’ occurs neither in tho OT nor in the 
Apocrypha, and in the NT only of the lecture- 
room of a Greek rhetorician at ^Ephesus (Ac 19 w ). 
The explanation is that the home was the school, and 
the parents, in all but the highest ranks of society, 
were the only teachers. The duty of reverence 
for and obedience to parents imposed on children 
by the oldest legislation (Ex 20 la ), had its counter¬ 
part in the duty incumbent on the parents (and in 
particular on the father) to instruct their children 
in religion and morals. This aspect of parental 
responsibility is repeatedly emphasized in the Book 
of Deuteronomy (4 9 6 7 ), ‘ Thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thino house, and when 

* Quotations from A both will be made from * Tho Authorized 
Daily Prayer-Book of the United Hebrew Congregations of the 
British Empire' (ed. .Singer), as providing tho most oasily 
accessible text and translation. References to other treatises 
of the Mishna aro given nee. to the sections of Jost'a edition. 

t Contrast this with the statement of Iwan Muller: ‘Special 
instruction in religion was not known to either tho Greeks or the 
Romans of antiquity '(//andft. d. klass. Alterthujnswissenschaft, 
iv. p. 451 b). 

J Esp. by Sayce In Patriarchal Palestine (passim), and else¬ 
where. 
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thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up’ (6 20 ' 28 ll 19 32 4(5 ). 
The special provision of Dt 3D 0 ' 13 , requiring the 
presence of the children at the reading of the law 
in ‘ the year of release,’ i.e. every seventh year, can 
have had only a very limited application before the 
great calamity of tne exile (cf. Dt 31 10 with Nell 
8 17 ). In the families of the aristocracy the place of 
the parents, the child’s natural teachers, was taken 
by tutors (oudn 2 K 10 1 * ®). The infant Solomon, 
according to the simplest rendering of 2 S 12- 3 , 
was entrusted to the care of the prophet Nathan. 

It is now impossible to form an exact estimato 
of the extent to which education, as tested by the 
ability to read and write, was common among the 
people. The standard of learning would naturally 
be nigher in the cities than in the country dis¬ 
tricts, highest of all in the neighbourhood of the 
court. Yet such facts as that Amos and Micah 
among the literary prophets belonged to the ranks 
of the people ; that Mesha, king of Moab, could 
count on readers for the stele commemorating his 
victories; that the workmen who excavated the 
tunnel from the Virgin’s spring to the pool of 
Siloam carved in the rock the manner of their 
work, - these facts, taken along with more than one 
passage of Isaiah (8 1 10 19 'a child may write them’; 
cf. 29 11 * 13 the distinction between the literate and 
the illiterate), should make us pause before drawing 
the line of illiteracy too high in the social scale. 

A single word must sullico for the schools of 
the prophets (an expression with no scriptural 
authority), of which so much was made by scholars 
of former days. All that the Scripture narrative 
warrants us in holding is that in a few centres, 
such as Bethel (2 K 2 3 ), .Jericho (2°), and Gilgal 
(d 38 ), men of prophetic spirit formed associations 
or brotherhoods (hence the name ‘sons of the pro¬ 
phets’) for the purpose of stimulating their devo¬ 
tion to J" through the common life of the brother¬ 
hood. Edification, not education, was the main 
purpose of these so-called ‘schools.’ 

ii. From the Exile to Simon ben-Sitetacii, 
c. b.o. 75.—The arrival in Jerusalem of Ezra the 

* ready scribe ’ (itc) in the law of Moses (Ezr 7 H ) was 
an event of epoch-making importance in the educa¬ 
tional not less than in the religious history of the 
Jews. For Ezra had set his heart to study (chi^) 
the law {Torah) of J" and to do it, and to teach 
(t?^>) in fsrael statutes and judgments (Ezr 7 10 ). 
The story of Ezra’s activity belongs to the 
general history of the period. For our present 
purpose it is enough to recall the fact that the 
culmination of that activity was the acceptance by 
the Jewish community of the Torah, in its written 
form, as the regulating norm in every relation of 
life. From this time onwards the Jews were pre¬ 
eminently ‘the people of the book.* But in order 
that the moral precepts of a book may be obeyed, 
and its ritual requirements duly observed, the 
book must be circulated, must be read and studied. 
The first step in this direction was the great 
assembly of which we read in Nell 8 fF. The centre 
of interest throughout is not the living word 
of a prophet, but the book of the law and the ex¬ 
position of its contents by accredited teachers 
(note Nell 8 7,8 crr3D, the same word as is rendered 

* teacher ’ in 1 Ch 25 8 and in Ezr 8 16 ltV). We would 
gladly know what measures were taken by Ezra 
and his associates for the continuance of the public 
instruction so auspiciously begun. Unfortunately, 
we have no information on this point from con¬ 
temporary records, and what a late age has to tell 
of tne work of the so-called ‘Great Synagogue’ 
belongs to the world of fable.* There can be little 

* 8ee eap. Kuenen’s classical essay, ' On the Men of the Great 
Bynagoiruc/ now accessible in German in Budde’s Gesammelte 
Abhanalungen, etc., von Dr. A. Kuenen (1894). 
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doubt, however, that one of the oldest institutions 
of Judaism, the synagogue, goes back to the time 
of Ezra, if not indeed to the days of the exile. 
The synagogue, it is important to remember, was 
not originally a place of worship but a place of re¬ 
ligious instruction, and indeed it is so named by a 
writer so late as Philo of Alexandria (Vita Mods, 
iii. 27, t& TrpoatVKTifjpia rl irepou £<jtiv SiScktk a\eta, 
k.t.X.). With this agrees the fact that in NT times 
diddaKeiv, to teach, is still used to express the 
function of tho preacher in the synagogue (Mt 4- J , 
Mk l 21 , Lk 4 1S and often).* But whether wo regard 
Ezra as the immediate founder of the synagogue or 
not, there can be no doubt of the fact that, by 
securing the recognition by the pnblic authorities 
of the need of organized religious instruction, he 
accomplished a work of supreme importance in the 
educational history of the Jews. ‘The Bible 
became the spelling-book, the community a school, 
religion an allair of teaching and learning. Piety 
and education were inseparable; whoever could 
not read was no true Jew. We may say that in 
this way were created the beginnings of popular 
education. In what way this took placo is, it is 
true, wrapped in mystery; in the synagogue 
men did not learn to wnto and read, and the 
scribes were not elementary teachers. But the 
ideal of education for religion’s sake was set up 
and awoke emulation, even though the goal was 
not reached all at once’ (Wellhausen, Isr . u.jud. 
Gcsch. 1 p. 159). 

During the whole of tho period under review the 
early education of the Jewish child continued, even 
more than before, to be t he business of his parents. 
Elementary schools were still unknown. Now, as 
in much later times, it was ‘ the duty of the father 
to instruct his son in the Torah ( Kiddushin , 29a),’ 
a duty in which the mot her took her share (Pr 6 20 
31 1 , Sus 3 ). The obligation extended even to ‘child¬ 
ren’s children’ (Dt 4°). A noteworthy feature of 
the pentateuchal precepts, from the view-point of 
pedagogic method, is the extent to which certain 
religions rites are to oe used as object-lessons to 
the children [Ex 12 26f - 13 s (passovor) 13 M (first-fruits), 
cf. Jos 4 6 ]. Their interest and addition are first to 
be aroused, and only after question asked is the ex¬ 
planation of the rite to be given. In the case of 
the pnssover the question, ‘ What mean ye by this 
service?’ (Ex 12“°)— now expanded to four—has re¬ 
mained as part of the ceremony to (lie present day. 

The leading feature of the educational history of 
this period is tho rise of a body of men as pro¬ 
fessional teachers. These are the Sophcrim (o'ied, 
literally ‘ book men ’), or scribes. For tho circum¬ 
stances which led during the exile to a species of 
literary renaissance, or rather to a new interest in 
the literature of the past, and thereby to tho 
growth of a body of literati {ypap'mrtU ),— students, 
copyists, and teachers,—we must refer to the article 
Scribes. We have seen, however, under what 
circumstances the study and the exposition of the 
Torah, in particular, were begun among ‘ the 
children of the captivity* in the new community at 
Jerusalem. From that time to the end of tho 
Jewish state and beyond it, the office of the scribe 
was one of ever-increasing importance. But to 
identify, as is too often done, the scribes of the 
Persian and early Greek period with those whose 
character and aims are familiar to us from the 
Gospels, is to do tho former great injustice. For 
these ancient scribes have shared in the rehabili¬ 
tation of the late Persian and early Greek periods 
of Jewish history, which is so remarkable a feature 
of the critical scholarship of the day.f Here we 

* For further testimony by Pbilo and Josephus to the teaching 
function of the synagogue, see Schiirer, TfJP n. ii. p. 

t See, inter alios, Wellhausen, htraelitiache u. jiiduche (te* 
chichtel, p. 154. 
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are concerned with them only in so far as they 
continued the work of instruction committed to 
them by Ezra. Unfortunately, from the lack of 
historical material, it is now impossible to trace the 
development of education under their guidance. 
We know, however, that by the time of the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 2 5B ) they had been organized in 
regular “ families,” or as we should now say 
“guilds,” an institution quite in accordance with 
the whole spirit of the East, which forms a guild 
or trades-union of every class possessing special 
technical knowledge’ (\V. K. Smith, OTJC 2 p. 44). 
From the proverbial form of 1 Ch 25 8b — 4 as well 
the small as the great, the teacher as the scholar ’ 
—wo may further infer that the relation of master 
and pupil was by this time (c. B.c. 300) a familiar 
one; which, of course, implies facilities for education 
other than the Levitical music schools to which the 
proverb is hero applied. 

Here we are met by one of the most interesting 
but difficult problems in the history of Hebrew 
education. Not the least important of the critical 
results above referred to, is the bringing down of 
the compilation of our present Book of Proverbs, 
and so of the Golden Age of the Wisdom Litera¬ 
ture, to the Persian period. In this case, who are 
the ‘ Wise’ (o'opn), the sages of whom this depart¬ 
ment of Hebrew literature is the characteristic and 
enduring memorial ? May we identify them with 
the older race of Sonherim, the book-men or literati 
of the period ? # The temptation is great. Thus 
the scribes were the accredited teachers of the 
people (see above), and the most venerable of the 
traditions preserved by the fraternity from the 
‘men of the Great Synagogue’ was the obligation 
to ‘raise up many disciples’ (Ab. i. 1). But the 
sages were also teachers (o'"fiD, Pr 5 13 ), who 

address a pupil as ‘ my son,’ and whoso teaching is 
known as ‘ the words of the wise ’ (Pr l 8 22 17 , Ec 9 17 
12 11 ; see also the Oxf. Heb. Lex. sub Dpn). Again, 
the scribes formed, as we have seen, a guild or 
corporation. But we have abundant evidence that 
the sages are also to bo regarded as forming a 
distinct fraternity (Pr l 8 13 14 22 17 24 28 , Ec 12“ Cf. 
Chey ne, Job a nd Solom on , p. 123 and passim ; Uiehin, 
Handwdrt. d. Bibl. Alt. 2 sub ‘ Weise’f; Kautzsch, 
Abriss d. Gcsch. d. AT Schriftturns 2 , 1897, p. 
135if.). Wcllhausen in his recent history, while 
maintaining their original independence, admits 
that by the time of Jesus ben-Sira (B.C. 200-180) 
the scribes ‘ were scarcely any longer to be distin¬ 
guished from the sages ’ (Gcsch. p. 154, note 1). This 
admission is due to the fact—and here perhaps we 
have the strongest argument for the identity of the 
two classes—that Ben-Sira, the last of the sages, 
was himself a scribe. Of this there can be no 
doubt; one has but to read his glowing panegyric 
on ‘ the wisdom of the scribe,’ and the glory oi his 
calling (Sir 38 24 -39 n ). It is therefore but natural 
that ‘ the best, and almost the only data regarding 
the earlier scribes, are to be found in the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, 6 33,r * 9 14,r * 14 20tr * 38 24ir *’ (Wellhausen, 
loc. cit.). 

For our present purpose the final answer to our 
query regarding the personnel of the sages iR 
immaterial ; for whether we hold that they are 
identical with the Sopherim or book-men, or regard 
them as forming a distinct but allied class in the 
pre-Maccaboean community, the fact remains that 
the sages represent a great educational force in the 
period under review. The Book of Proverbs is the 

* This identification was first proposed by A. T, Hartmann (Die 
enge Verbmduna d. AT. mit d. Ncuem , 1831), and more recently 
and independently by Smend in bis Alttest. Religionsgeechichte , 
1893, p. 612 ft. Of. Montefiorc, liibb. Led. 89(5 f. 

f 4 They (the sages) occupy in the everyday life of ancient 
Israel a position precisely similar to that of the scribes in later 
Judaism.' Riehm is, of course, assuming the pre-ezilic date of 
Proverbs. 


repository of their pedagogic experience (see esp. 
r J ' u ), and so the oldest handbook of education. 1 Life 
is here conceived as a discipline (*id*d, a word 
occurring 30 times in the book acc. to Driver, LOT 1 
380). This is its central thought. ‘ The whole of 
life is considered from the view-point of a pedagogic 
institution. God educates men, and men educate 
each other’ (O. Holtzmann in Stade’s GVT ii. 
296-97). Father and mother are the child’s natural 
instructors (l 8 4 1 ’ 4 6 20 13 l 30 17 ); from them ho shall 
first learn that * fear of the Lord which is the 
beginning—or it may bo the chief part—of wisdom* 
(9 10 ). Their duty in this respect is emphasized ; 
they are to study their child, since his character is 
known by his conduct (20 11 ). To them is addressed 
the golden maxim, ‘ train up a child in the way he 
should go, and even when ho is old he will not de¬ 
part from it’ (22° RV). The child is by nature 
foolish, and needs the ‘rod of correction’ (22 16 ). 
Corporal punishment is repeatedly advocated (‘he 
that spareth his rod huteth his son,* 13 24 , cf. 19 18 
23 13 - 14 29 16 * 17 , also La 3 27 ), yet with the intelligent 
child reproof is better than ‘a hundred stripes’ 
(17 10 ). From the parents’ care the child—of the 
upper classes only, in all probability, cf. 17 ltt 4 7 
(RV) with Sir f>l" 8 —if he would attain to ‘wisdom,’ 
passes into the hands of professional teachers (f> 13 ), 
the sages, whose words ‘spoken in quiet’ (Ec 9 17 
RV) ‘are as goads’ (Ec 12 11 ), and whose direction 
(.Tpn) is ‘a fountain of life’ (Pr 13 14 ). The pupil’s 
progress in religion and morality is the teacher’s 
highest joy (23 15, lfJ ), but not all are capable of 
receiving this higher instruction (27 22 ). Prudence 
and forethought (24 27 ), temperance (21 17 23-°* 21 • 5W ' W ) 
and chastity (7 ,i,r * 29 s and oft.), diligence (G ,J ' n ) and 
truthfulness (17 7 ), consideration for the poor(14 21 
19 17 22 y ), and a truly noble charity towards 
enemies (25 21 - 22 = Ro 12 20 ), the value of true 
friendship (17 17 18 24 27 10 ), and the dignity of woman¬ 
hood (3l 18 ' 31 ),—these are some of the moral lessons 
to be learned in ‘the house of discipline’ (otKig 
Traifitfas, Sir 51 23 ) from ‘ the lips of the wise * (Pr 
15 7 ).* 

The founding of Alexandria was an event the 
importance of which for the history of Jewish life and 
thought even in Palestine it is impossible to over¬ 
estimate. What would we not give to be able to 
trace the working of the subtle influences on the 
religious thought of the time, in particular, of those 
forces of Hellenism by which the little Jew ish state 
was girt about on every side (cf. 1 Mac l 11 )! For 
something like a century Alexandria, with its great 
library and university, its brilliant array of scholars 
and litterateurs , was the capital of Southern Syria 
as well as of Egypt. How was popular education 
affected by this close connexion of Alexandria and 
Jerusalem? A solitary notice, so far as wo have 
been able to discover, from the period in question, 
almost warrants us in believing that the Greek 
educational methods had penetrated to Jerusalem. 
The infamous tax-farmer Joseph (c. B.C. 220),t 
■we are told, sent his sons ‘ severally to those 
that had the best reputation for instructing youth ’ 
(Josephus, Ant. xti. iv. 6). The education re- 

? [uircd was certainly of the Greek type, and this 
act, taken in connexion with the rapid progress 
of Hellenism at this particular epoch, even under 
the shadow of the temple (see 1 Mac 1, 2 Mac 
2-4), makes it very probable that schools on the 
Greek model were then established in Jerusalem. 
When the author of Ps 119 says, ‘l have more 
understanding than all my teachers,’ etc. (w. w * 10 °), 
there is good reason for thinking that he wishes 

* How much, one wonders, of what is best in our Scottish char¬ 
acter to-day is duo to tho use till almost the other day of this 
great book (4 recv<xptTo< troylx) os tho reading-book of our parish 

schools? 

t For this corrected date see Wellhausen, op. cit. pp. 197-93. 
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to exalt the study of Holy Scripture above the 
secular learning of the Greek schools. However 
this may be, Ben-Sira was still true to Jewish 
traditions and uninlluenced by Hellenistic culture. 
He had travelled in other countries, and studied 
perhaps in other literatures, but lie remained ‘ a 
true “scribe,” and gloried in the name’ (3S 24 ). 
The object his translator had in view, as we learn 
from his preface to his grandfather’s work, ‘was to 
correct the inequalities of moral and religious 
culture (Traidtta) among the Jews of Egypt by 
setting before them a standard and a lesson book 
of true religious wisdom’ (Cheyne, Job and 
Solomon). ‘ The Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach,’ 
or * Eeelesiasticus,’ is therefore avowedly a manual 
of ethics, and as such deserves more space than wo 
can give it in this review of Jewish educational 
history. * Draw near unto me, ye unlearned,’ we 
read in the epilogue, * and lodge in the house of 
instruction. Say, wherefore are ye lacking in 
these things, and your souls are very thirsty ? ’ (Sir 
51 2 ™*). His rel igious standpoint is essentially that 
of the Book of Proverbs, on which his own is 
modelled. Thus the fear of the Lord is not only 
‘ the beginning of wisdom ’ (l 14 ), but also wisdom’s 
fulness (1 1G ) and crown (l 18 ). Yet the author's 
ethical tone is distinctly lower than that of his 
model. As a disciplinarian he is severe even to 
excess (30 ] ' 13 7” :l * 24 ). The principles of humane 
conduct are exhibited in many lights, including 
even the ‘manners’ of the dinner table (31 16-21 ). 
The notable passage (38 ,J4 -39 n ) in which he sketches 
his ideal of the scribe has been already adverted to. 
One point, however, must be further emphasized, 
viz. tlie assertion that learning is the monopoly of 
the wealthy: ‘The wisdom of the scribe cometh 
by opportunity of leisure. How shall he become 
wise that holdeth the plough,’ etc. ? (38 24tr *) Educa¬ 
tion is costly (51 28 ), but he himself oilers the means of 
culture ‘ without money and without price’ (ef. 51 25 ). 

Many questions regarding the practical aspects 
of education in this period suggest themselves, to 
which only tentative answers can be given. 
Where, for example, did the teachers of whom we 
read (Pr f> 18 , Ps 119", perhaps Dn 12 :t )—be they 
sages or scribes—meet their pupils? What were 
their methods of instruction ? The synagogues 
lirst occur to one as the scene of those expositions 
of Scripture to which the name of Midrash was 
already applied (2 Ch 13" 24 27 ). There the people 
were instructed on Sabbaths and feast-days by 
competent expounders of the Scriptures, as a rule, 
no doubt, by the scribes, although these never 
had a monopoly of the synagogue teaching. As 
early as the beginning of the 3rd cent, the scribes 
had apparently facilities for teaching within the 
temple precincts: such, at least, seems the legiti¬ 
mate inference from their description as ‘ scribes 
of the temple’ in the edict of Antiochus HI. (Jos. 
Ant. XII. iii. 3). ‘Within the massive city gates 
or in the adjacent squares or “broad places” on 
which the streets converged (Pr l 20 - 21 , cf. Job 29 7 ) 
the “wise men” awaited their disciples* (Cheyne, 
op. cit. p. 124). Most of the instruction, however, 
was doubtless given by sage and scribe alike in 
private houses, their own or those of wealthy dis¬ 
ciples. * My son,’ says Ben-Sira, ‘if thou seest a 
man. of understanding, get thee betimes unto him, 
and let thy foot wear out the steps of his house’ 
(Sir G 36 Itv). With this advice we compare that 
of Jos6 ben-Joezer of Zeredah, in the early Macca- 
boean days: ‘Let thy house be a meeting-place 
(iyi n’3) for the wise; sit amidst the dust of their 
feet, and drink their words with thirst’ (Ab. i. 4).* 

* The n'lV'iSy'K which, according to Sola, ix. 9, ceased since 
Job6’s time, cannot, as some have thought, mean schools (rx,o\vi 
—in late Heb. '^ISDN); sco Derenbourg, Hist, de la Palestine, 
p. 456 0 


Here was found the opportunity for those ‘ words 
spoken in quiet’ that were ‘ like nails fastened by 
the masters of assemblies’ (Ec 12 n ). 

As to methods, we have still less information. 
To judge from the practice of a latci age, the 
pupils would learn by frequent repetition the pro¬ 
verbs of the wise (cf. Cheyne, luc . cit .). The 
alphabet was already used in ways calculated to 
assist the memory, as in the U9th Psalm. To 
this period may be assigned the invention of the 
mnemonic device known as Athbask (cunx), of 
which the present text of Jer 25-° 5l J all'ords the 
classical examples (seeGiesebrecht’s Comm, in loc.), 
as also the introduction of the ‘numerical’ pro¬ 
verbs, so much in vogue in later times (cf. Pr30 n * 81 
with Aboth, v.). 

Finally, we may assume that, at least from the 
beginning of the Greek period, a fairly high 
standard of general culture prevailed, [t was now 
that the editor, if not the author, of Ecclesiastes 
could write: ‘Of making many books there is no 
end; and much study is a weariness of (he flesh’ 
(Ec 12 ia ). At the beginning of the Maecabamu 
revolt, also, the possession of copies of the ‘ book 
of the covenant’ was certainly not the exclusive 
privilege of priest and scribe (1 Mac 1 B7 ). 

ITT. Ekoai Simon ben-Shetacii ( c . b.c. 75) to 
TIIE END OF THE JlCWTSH STATE (A.D. 70).—Just 
as the synagogue was the novel feature of the 
preceding period from the educational point of 
view, so is the elementary school the feature of 
this third period. Such, at least, is the tradition 
reserved m the so-called Talmud of Jerusalem, 
n a passage commemorating the merits of the 
famous scribe and leader of the Pharisees, Simon 
ben-Shetach (or Shatach),* brother of queen Alex¬ 
andra, wo read that three additions were made 
by him to the statute-book, so to say, the second 
of which runs thus— 

iDon /rnS pton nipirnn v.rtf ‘ that the children 
shall attend the elementary school’ (Talm. Jer. 
Kcthnboth , viii. 11, p. 4 . 2b ; see t he whole passage 
in Derenbourg, op. cit. p. 108). The words quoted, 
it will he seen, are not altogether free from am¬ 
biguity. They may also be interpreted to mean 
that attendance on schools already existing was 
henceforth to be compulsory. In view of what 
was said above regarding the Hpread of Greek 
ideas in prc-Maccalxeau days, it is diillcult to 
believe that schools preparatory to the more ad 
vanced instruction in the scribal college (see 
below) were not to be found—at least in Jerusalem. 
One can hardly escape the conviction that the 
erection of the Greek gymnasium at Jerusalem 
(1 Mac l 14 , cf. 2 Mac 4 H,r *) was not the lirst step, but 
the last, in the assimilation of Jewish and Greek 
education. Be this as it may, there is no good 
reason for rejecting the tradition regarding Simon 
hen-Shetach’s efforts on behalf of popular educa¬ 
tion. All that we know regarding the predomi¬ 
nant influence of the scribes in the reign of Alex¬ 
andra (B.C. 78-G9) prepares us for more aggressive 
measures for the extension of their principle- 
among the people. According to unanimous tra 
ditiou, the elementary school (ippn n\3 * house of 
the book,’ see below) was always in intimate con¬ 
nexion with the synagogue. Either the synagogue 
proper—in this period to be found in every con¬ 
siderable village in the land—was used for this 
purpose (Low, Die Lebensalter injiid. Literatnr, p. 
287, where the re If. are to Berachoth , \la, Tnnnith , 
23 by Kiddushin , 30rc), or a room in the same build¬ 
ing. The school might also be held in the teacher's 
house (Hamburger). 

By all writers on Jewish education it is stated 

* Sec Sehiirer, HJP , index ; Derenbourg, t'ssai sur l'h into ire 
de la Palestine, pp. 96-1U, and the Jewish historians Urdu, 
Herzfeld, etc. 
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that the synagogue officer (nD4?n pi])—the minister 
({/irrjptrris) of Lk 4 20 —was the teacher of the 

a oLUe school. This uniform tradition seems 
eu on a precept regarding Sabbath observ¬ 
ance in the Mishna treatise of that name, where, 
even on the sacred day, ‘the prj (Hazzdn) is 
allowed to look on where*the children are reading, 
but he may not read himself’ (, Shabbnth , i. 3). 
Now it will be observed that the proper title of 
the synagogue official, as given above, is not found 
here—a fact hitherto overlooked. For jin is a word 
of general application, meaning ‘overseer,’ ‘in¬ 
spector,’ or the like, and its exact significance has 
to be decided by the context (see the Lcxx. of 
Buxtorf, bevy, and Jastrow). In the passage 
quoted the context requires us to render ‘over¬ 
seer’ or ‘master (of the school).’ This rendering 
is supported by a passage in the treatise Sola (ix. 
15), wnere R. FJiezer says : ‘ Since the destruction 
of the temple the sage (K'£':jn) has become like the 
scribe (n^so), and the scribe like the Hazzdn (win), 
and the IJazzdn like the uneducated man.’ Here 
we have evidently the hierarchy of the teaching 
profession, and it may fairly bo assumed that they 
all belong to the ranks of those who, in the NT, 
are known as vop.ooLddcrKa\oi t ‘ doctors of the law * 
(Lk 5 17 ), i.e. the scribes. Now this passage of St. 
Luke (cf. Mt 9 ; ‘) is of the utmost importance, as 
showing that these doctors or teachers were to be 
found in ‘every village (k^m) of Galilee and 
Judina.’ ft is absurd to suppose- even granting 
the hyperbolic nature of the evangelist’s state¬ 
ment-that the higher colleges, where alone the 
scribes are usually supposed to have taught, were 
to be found in such numbers throughout the 
country. But there would, at this time, be an 
elementary school wherever there was a synagogue. 
We conclude, therefore, that teachers of all grades 
were members of the powerful guild of the scribes 
(ol ypafjL/xarcU , cf. ypa/x/xarta-r^s, ‘a schoolmaster’). 
In the Aramaic of the period K-jry no doubt already 
meant ‘ teacher 1 in general, since wo find n'i 
= ‘school’ (see the Lexx ., and cf. Targum on l Ch 
25 8 , where ‘ the teacher as the scholar ’ is rendered 
Nvo^n oy k-ibo). It follows, therefore, that the 
Hazzdn or master, who conducted the elementary 
school, was an official of a higher social grade than 
the ‘ (fazzdn of the synagogue,’ who had to perform 
such menial offices as the whipping of ciiminals 
(Mahkath, iii. 12). 

The most usual form of address to a teacher was 
Rabbi (’?"} * my master,’ lit. ‘ my great one’), but it 
‘does not seem to have been used as a title [c.g. 
Rabbi Fdiezer, Rabbi A^iba, etc.] till after the 
time of Christ’ (Schiirer). In the NT our Lord is 
addressed by Ilis disciples as pappd (pappowd), Kvpie, 
SifidoocaXe, and—in Lk only—as {iriurdra. 

^ The opinion just stated', that in the time of our 
Saviour every place of any size in the country was 
provided with an elementary school, does not 
quite coincide with that of the Jewish doctors of 
a later day, unless we suppose (as is not unreason¬ 
able) that the political and religious troubles of 
the period injuriously affected the provincial 
schools. We refer to the oft-q noted eulogium on 
Joshua ben-Gamala (Gamaliel), who was high 
priest about A.D. 63-05 : 

‘Verily let it be remembered to that man for 
good, R. Joshua ben-Gamala is his name, for had 
he not been, the Law would have been forgotten in 
Israel. At first every one that had a father (alive) 
received from him instruction in the Law, but he 
that had no father (alive) learned not the Law. . . . 
Thereafter teachers for the children were appointed 
in Jerusalem. . . . But even this measure sufficed 
not, for he that had a father was brought by him 
to school, and was taught there, but he that had 
no father was not brought to be taught fliere. In 


consequence of this, it was ordained that teachers 
should be appointed in every district. To them 
the children were sent when they were 1(5—17 
years of age. When a teacher became angry with 
a scholar, the latter stamped his feet and ran 
away. In this condition education remained until 
! the time of Joshua ben-Gamala, who ordained that 
in every province and in every town there should 
be teachers appointed, to whom children should be 
brought at tne age of six or seven years’ (Baba 
bat bra , 21 a),* 

It is not now possible to speak with certainty 
regarding the condition of the elementary school 
at the period of which one would most like to 
know, tne period of the childhood of our blessed 
Lord. The Mishna, almost our only authority, is 
not, as a whole, older than A.D. 200. Accordingly, 
we must be content to infer—and always with 
caution - - that some, at least, of the methods there 
referred to as of long standing may have been 
operative in the 1st cent. But before attempting 
even such hesitating results, it will be convenient 
to give at this point what requires to be said of 
the education to be got beyond the synngogue 
schools. For the great mass of the boys—for the 
girls no public provision was made (see below) - 
these schools sufficed. Only those destined for the 
study of the I -aw were sent to the Beth ham-Midrash 
(dypn n'3) or ‘house of study,’ as the colleges of 
the scribes were called. These colleges were prob¬ 
ably a development of this period. They were*, 
naturally, most numerous in Jerusalem, where the 
most famous scribes seem to have had each his 
‘ house of study.’ Josephus mentions two by name 
(Wars, I. xxxiii. 2; Ant. XVIII. x. 5) who drcAv 
crowds of students in the last days of Herod the 
Great. But by far the most famous of these 
‘doctors of the law’ were the two heads of the 
rival schools, Hillel and Shammai, although for 
Christian students a greater interest attaches to 
Ilillei’s grandson, himself the most respected 
teacher of his day, Gamaliel r., who numbered 
the young Saul of Tarsus among his pupils (Ac 22 3 ). 
At these colleges the scribe-aspirant received a 
professional rather than a general education, for 
which reason the further discussion of their sub¬ 
jects and methods of study belongs rather to the 
article Sen TRE. 

Returning now to the elementary school, we 
propose to touch briefly on such of the outstanding 
features of the school system as we have reason to 
believe existed in the century preceding the 
destruction of Jerusalem. As regards the age of 
the pupils on admission, our authority, though 
often quoted, is unfortunately too late to be of 
value for the period in question. ‘ At live years the 
age is reached for the study of the Scripture 
(*Gi?Q), at ten for the study of the Mishna, at 
thirteen for the fulfilment of the Commandments, 
at fifteen for the study of the Talmud, at eighteen 
for marriage,’ etc. ( Ab . v. 24). There is a con¬ 
sensus of opinion, on the other hand, in the Tal¬ 
mudic writings that six was the earliest age at 
which school life should begin.! The child had 
already learned from his parent to repeat the 
Shema (see Driver on Dt G 4 ), selected proverbs, 
and verses from the Psalms, lie had also had the 
historical significance of various rites and cere¬ 
monies explained to him (see p. 647 b above). 

It is extremely unlikely that the subjects of 
instruction included more* than reading, writing, 
and, perhaps, the elements of arithmetic. The 
first of these was by far the most important, and 

* The above is Wiinsohe's translation in Der babyl. Talmud , 

etc. 

t For the curious ceremonies observed at a later period on the 
child’s first appearance at school, see Schechtcr, Studies in 
Judaism , p. 3(J8. 
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the fact that the much esteemed privilege of read¬ 
ing, and even of expounding, the law in the syna¬ 
gogue was open to all, must have acted as an incen¬ 
tive to diligent study. The only text-book was the 
Scriptures—hence the most usual name for the 
elementary school n'3 the ‘ house of the Book’ 
—mostly but not exclusively the Pentateuch. 
‘Turn it (the Torah), and turn it over again, for 
everything is in it’ ( Ab . v. 25), well expresses the 
attitude of the orthodox Judaism of the time to 
secular literature. Even so early as the beginning 
of our era, it was probably usual to begin with the 
Book of Leviticus, as the book whoso contents it 
was necessary for every Jew to know. Care would 
be taken that the words of the sacred tongue (for 
only Hebrew was allowed in school) should be cor¬ 
rectly pronounced * and reverently read. Foreign 
languages were no part of an ordinary Jewish 
education, as Josephus expressly informs us {Ant. 
XX. xii. 1); yet few lads can have grown up in the 
busv cities of Palestine without learning to speak 
both Aramaic and Greek, and at least to read 
Hebrew. Tradition has it that a knowledge of 
Greek was an essential qualification for member¬ 
ship of the Sanhedrin ( Sctnhed . 17a). t 

The Latin maxim, ‘repetitio mater studiorum,* 
maybe taken as the keynote of Jewish educational 
method. So great was the importance attached to 
constant repetition, that the verb nrf ‘to repeat’ 
came ultimately to mean both ‘ to learn ’ and ‘ to 
teach.’ X After the letters were mastered § the 
teacher copied a verse which the child had already 
learned by heart, and taught him to identify the 
individual words. The absence of vowel signs in 
Hebrew, as then written, prevented the child from 
learning to read syllables as he does in the * Talmud 
Torah’ schools of the Jewish communities in the 
East at the present day. Tn one point, however, 
the schools of 19(H) years ago resembled those 
schools of to-day, namely, the babel of childish 
voices that rose from every corner of the school¬ 
room, for ‘audible study and distinct pronuncia¬ 
tion’ {Ab. vi. 6) were the first of numerous re¬ 
quisites for the proper study of the Torah. Was 
there not once a pupil who learned his tasks with¬ 
out repeating the words aloud, and who, in con¬ 
sequence, forgot all ho had learned in three years? 
( Eruhin , 54a). The ideal schoolboy of the period 
was R. Eliezer, whom his teachers likened to ‘ a 
cemented cistern which loses not a drop ’ {Ab. ii. 11). 

The scholar sat on the ground facing the teacher 
(cf. Ac 22 s , Ab. i. 4), who sat slightly raised above 
his pupils. Benches were a later invention. The 
old conception of education as above all a dis¬ 
cipline was not forgotten, and probably never 
before was education so exclusively religious and 
scriptural, with so little reference to the teachings 
of nature and history. The teacher’s function, as 
then conceived, was not to inform the mind or to 
impart knowledge for its own sake, but to train up 
his pupils in the fear of the Lord, and so to prepare 
them tor the ceremonial and moral duties incum¬ 
bent on them as the true sons of the covenant of 
Abraham. 

It has become a commonplace that the scribes 
taught gratuitously. This may have been true of 
the great doctors of the capital,—although even 

* On the defects of the Galilean pronunciation (Mt 2673), see 
Buxtorf tub and Ligntfoot’s dissertation in IIor. Hebr. 

(ed. Gandell) i. 170 ff. 

t See also Sota, ix. 14, for a statement that the study of Greek 
had only been Btopped since the * war of Titus’—for which read 
‘war of Quietus,’ with most modern scholars. 

t Of. the interesting quotation from St. Jerome in Schiirer, 
op. cit. it . i. 824. 

f On the later method of teaching the alphabet on the ‘ A-was- 
an-Archer’ principle see Shabbath , 104a, given in full in 
WUnsche’s Der Babylon. Talmud, etc., 1. pp. 166-67, cf. Lewit 
(title below), p. 47. 


then, perhaps, only as regards judicial work 
(Schiirer),—but scarcely of the elementary teachers 
in the provinces. It has been suggested that the 
honorarium was paid under some pretext, such 
as compensation for loss of time, etc. (Lewit, 
P-26). This is quite in the spirit of the casuistry 
of the time. Still, as is well known, the scholars 
of the day had a much worthier conception of the 
dignity of work than had Jesus the son of Sirach 
(Sir 38 25ff -), and taught that the study of the Law 
should be combined with the exercise of a trade 
{Ab. ii. 2). 

We must not suppose that I he educational system 
here outlined was the only system then to bo found 
in Palestine. It was the system adopted by the 
strict Jews, it is true, but there were other schools 
of the Greek type, not only in the many Hellenistic 
centres,—whence came some of the most famous 
poets, philosophers, and orators of that ago (see 
Schiirer, II. i. 28),—but even in Jerusalem itself. 
Such a school was that which the youthful Herod 
attended (Josephus, Ant. xv. x. 5). Tn nothing, 
however, did the Jewish educational ideal (for 
which cf. Josephus, Ant. XX. xii. 1, fxovois U 
<xo<p[av /lapTvpovcn. rots ra u6f.u/xa <rcu/>ws tiriaraimivots, 
k.t.\. ) differ so widely from the Greek as in the value 
attached to physical training. For the ordinary 
forms of gymnastic exercise the Jew apparently 
had little inclination, unless, perhaps, tor swim¬ 
ming ( KitJdushin , 29a), while wrestling in public 
was peculiarly abhorrent to his sense both of 
dignity and decency (l Mae l 14fT -, 2 Mac 4 10fT -). 

\Vo have said nothing hitherto of the education 
of Jewish girls. These were from their hirth tc 
their marriage their mother’s special care, by 
whom they were taught, like their brothers, ‘to 
fear God and keep his commandments.’ By her, 
too, they were taught to read, and perhaps to 
write, as boys in former days wore taught by their 
father, and thereafter instructed in the domestic 
arts corresponding to their station. The deeper 
study of the Torah, and still more the higher 
secular learning, were discouraged. The ideal to 
which every Jewish daughter was—and we may 
add, is—taught to aspire is that of the ‘ virtuous 
woman’ who ‘lookotli well to the ways of her 
household, and eatoth not the bread of idleness. 
Her children arise up, and call her blessed ; her 
husband also, and be praiseth her, saying : Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou exccllest 
them all’ (Pr 31 27 * 29 ). Truly a noble ideal of 
womanhood ! 

Litrraturb.—A critical history of Hebrew education is still a 
desideratum. The standard works of the historians, Jewish 
and Christian, contain only incidental references. Professor 
Laurie’s IlistoHcal Surrey of Pre-Christian Education, 1895, 
pp. 69-105, gives a good account of the subject from the con¬ 
servative standpoint. Quite a number of Jewish writers have 
dealt with it in recent years, mainly, however, os organized by 
the Jewish authorities from the 2nd cent. A.i>. onwards. The 
following are the best of these special works (only those with 
the number of pages added havo been consulted): M. Dusrhak, 
Schulgcsetzgebung und Methodik d. alien Israeliten , 1872; E. 
van Gelder, Die Volkssrhvle d. jdd. Alterthums , 1892,81 pp. ; 
Seidel, Ueber die Ptrdagoyik d. Proverbi.cn, 1875 ; S. Marcus, 
Die Pcedagoyik dcs Israel. Volkes, 1877 ; J. Simon. L % Education 
et Vinstruchon des Erif ants chcz leg ancient! JuifA, 1879, 68 pp.; 
A. Astmc, ISEmeignmint chez leg andeng Juif if, 1881 ; B. Spiers, 
The School System of the Talmud , 1882, 27 pp.; B. Strasshurger, 
Oeschichte d. Erziehuixa und d. Untcrrichts bei d. Israeliten, 
etc., 1885, 310 pp. (Pro-Talmudic period, pp. 1-24 ; bibliography 
of Jewish pedagogics, pp. 273-77); J. Lewit, Darstelluny a. 
theoretischen u. praktismen Padagogik in jud. A Itertume, 1896, 
80 pp. ; Oehler’s ‘Padagogik d. Alten Test.’ in Schmid’s Kneyclo- 
pdale d. gesammten Erzxehungs und Unterrichtswesen , vol. v. 
1866, pp. 658-695 (1883, pp. 637-678), is full and suggestive, but 
in great part antiquated ; Gustav Raur in Schmid’s (hsch. d. 
Erzichung, 1892, pp. 664-670 (not seen). Hamburger's Real- 
encydojnuiie d. Judenthums , 1883 (vol. i. art. ‘Erziehung’; 
ii. 4 Lehrer,’ ‘Schule,’ ‘Unterricht, etc.), is a mine of informa¬ 
tion for the later period; see also Schiirer’s IIJP u. i. 25, 
‘ Scribism,’ vol. II. 27, * School and Synagogue ’ (older literature 
of the subject, p. 48); Ginsburg In Kitto’s Biblical Cyclo¬ 
paedia art. ‘Education’; Edersheim, Sketches of Jewish Social 
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lAft in the Days of Christ (esp. chu. vil. viii.), and Life ami 
Times of Jesus the Messiah ; L. Low, Die Lrhnisalter in d. 
jud. Literatnr, 1870, passim (esp. p. 1:«) (T. : 4 Education in 
Bible Tunes,* and relative notes); S. Schochter, Studies in 
Judaism, 1896 (p. 343 IT.: ‘The Child in Jewish Literature*). 
The standard authorities for Jewish education in the Middle 
Aces (which may be added for completeness’ sake) are the works 
of M. Gudcmnnn, (Jesehu'hte d. Erzie hangswest:n u. d. Kultur 
d. Jtuhn, etc., Franco and Germany, 1880; Italy, 1884 ; Spain, 
1888. See also I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
1896 (esp. chs. xix. xx.). A. R. S. KENNEDY. 


EFFECT.—In 2 Ea 9 tf ‘ effect * is used in the 
obsolete sense of ‘deed,’ ‘the times also of the 
Highest have . . . endings in effects and signs’ 
(oonsuinnnitio in actu et in signis); cf. Shaks. 
Lear , II. iv. 182— 

‘Thou better know’st 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 

Effects of courtoBy, dues of gratitude.’ 


In Ezk 12 23 the sense is purport, significance, 
‘The days are at hand, and the effect or every 
vision 5 (*i}i * word,’ as RVni). So Chaucer, Merck . 
Tale, 153— 

' And for his freendes on a day he sente, 

To tellen hem th’ effect of his entente.’ 


With those exceptions, the use of 'effect* is much as In mod. 
English, though the phrase in Ito 9 U maybe noticed, ‘as though 
the word of God hath taken none effect’ (ixniwrwxtv, lit. 'has 
fallen out,’ ItV ‘ hath come to nought *). The usual phrase is 4 to 
make of none effect,’ always a single vb. in the original, of 
which the most interesting is x<x.Tctpytr,> (Ito 4 14 , Gal ji7; tr*i 
‘make without effect’ Ito80, a characteristically Pauline word. 
Its opposite is impyin, a word always iu NT of some principle or 
power at work, esp. in the soul (see Mayor on Ja 5'**). Wher¬ 
ever 'effectual’ and ‘effectually* occur in NT they translate 
either ivtpyiiv, as Gal 2 s , 1 Th 4 work effectually’; 2 Co 1*1 
4 bo effectual ’; Ja 5 * 0 4 the effectual fervent prayer of a right¬ 
eous man availeth much’(RV ‘tho supplication of a righteous 
man availeth much in its working , Itendol Harris, ‘the 
energized prayer of a righteous man is of great force ’ *); its 
adj. ivtpyvic, aa L Co 1 (U», Philem * 5 ; or its suhst. Wipytux, whence 
Eng. 4 energy,’ ns Eph 37 4 U11 effectual working,’ RV 4 working.’ 
In all thcne places we should now use ‘effective,* * effect hely.’ 

J. Hastings. 


EGGS.- Sec Fowl. 


EGLAH *a heifer’).—One of the wives of 
David, and mother of Ithream (2 S 3 6 ). Doth hero 
and in 1 Ch 3 :i she is distinguished by the title 
1 David’s wife.’ Jewish tradition (cf. Jer. Quwst . 
Hcb. in librott fiegum) identified E. with Minimi, 
since tho latter was his first and best-loved wife. 
More probably the name of E.’s first husband is con¬ 
cealed in the word ‘ David.’ J. F. STENNING. 

EGLAIM Is I5 rt . — Noticed with Moab. 

The name has not been recovered. In tho Ono- 
masticon ( s.v . Agallim) it is placed 8 Roman miles 
south of Areopolis. C. R. Conder. 

EGLATH-SHEMSHIYAH n^ K ) occurs in 

an ancient oracle against Moab, which is quoted 
in Is 15 5 and Jer 48 34 . In both these passages RV 
takes tho word to he a proper name, giving in 
margin the alternative tr u ‘[as] an heifer of three 
years old,’ which is AV in Jer 48 34 and AVm in 
Is 15 5 . In tho latter passage, AV text omits ‘[as].’ 
It is still somewhat uncertain whether the word 
is an appellative or a proper name, although the 
latter view has commended itself to the majority 
of modern scholars (Ewald, lteuss, Graf, Rothstcin 
in Kautzsch’s A/P, etc.). Delitzscli ( Isaiah , ad 
loc .) defends the rendering of AV and Luther, 
laying stress upon the fact that both in Is and 
Jer 7^ 'aj£ occurs asyndetieally. He points out 
that it might ho an appellative of Moab (cf. 

* Having given ‘earnest’ as one meaning of ‘effectual’ when 
used of prayers, the O.rf. Eng. Diet, (s.v.) adds: ‘ Of. Anglo- 
lAt. effectuose supplicantes “earnestly entreating,” a.u. 1229 in 
Rvmer, 1. 308. Perhaps this use was originally due to confusion 
with affectual ; hut the translators of AV ingeniously availed 
themselves of it in Ja to render Gr. \npy6up.ivr l .' It is to be 
observed, however, that AV uses two wordB, ‘ effectual fervent,’ 
for this oue Gr. word. Tindale’s tr. is ‘ if it be fervent.’ 


Jer 46-° 50 n , Hos 4 19 10 11 , in all of which ‘heifer’ 
is similarly used), hut thinks it more probable 
that tho reference is to Zoar (Is) or Horonaim 
(Jer) as beautiful, strong, and hitherto unsubdued 
cities. In Is 15 a after 'Zyywp (Zoar) LXX has 
fi&fxaXts 7 dp IffTtu rpurljs, referring to Moab. In 
Jer 48 [Gr. 31] 34 the MSS show a perplexing variety 
of readings (see Swete). B has, alter Horonaim, 
Kal ayyeXLav 2a Xaaeid. An. and Synim., however, 
had 5d/xa\ts t/hct?) s (see Field). 

Literature. —Comm, on Is and Jer; Baudissin in SK, 1888, 
p. 509ff.; Dietrich in Mer\’ Archiv , i. 3421V. 

J. A. Selbie. 

EGLON (pSjg). —A king of Moab who, upon the 
relapse of the children of Israel into idolatry after 
the death of Othniel, was the divine instrument 
for punishing them. He is represented as forming 
a confederation with Amalek and Ammon,* and 
in conjunction with them taking possession oi 
Jericho (‘the city of palm trees, Jg 3 13 ).t For 
eighteen years lie ruled over them, till a deliverer 
arose in the person of Fluid, of the clan of Gera, 
of tho tribe of Benjamin. With the excuse of 
taking Eglon his tribute (or, perhaps, a present), 
Elnid with a retinue of servants went to tho 
king’s court. The king, we are told, in order 
that we may understand what is coming, was a 
very fat man. The present was offered, and the 
whole party started on their way home again. 
When they reached the graven images (LXX, 
Vulg. AVm, RVm), or perhaps graven stones (by 
some connected with the twelve stones of Jos 4 20 ), 
or the quarries (AV, RV, following Targ. Syr.),t 
Elnid went hack to the king by himself, and, by 
giving him to helievo that he had a secret to com¬ 
municate to him, obtained an interview with him 
by himself alone. Ho was sitting in his cool 
upper-chamber. Now that he has tho king by 
himself, Elmd claims that his message for the 
king is from God, upon which Eglon rises out of 
respect to the source of the message. Elnid then 
draws his two-edged dagger, taking advantage of 
his left-handedness, which would enable him to 
do so without much notice being taken of his act, 
and stabs E. with such force that the dagger, haft 
and all, goes into him, while the fat closes upon 
the blade.§ It is some little time before the 
murder of E. is discovered, and meanwhile Elnid 
has escaped and summoned his countrymen to the 
destruction of the Moabites on the W. of Jordan 
with such success, that ‘ the land had rest fourscore 
years.’ 

Jos. (Ant. V. iv.) makes several additions to, and 
variations in, the story told in the Book of Judges ; 
that E. built a palace at Jericho; that Ehud also 
dwelt there, anti became familiar with E. by means 
of his presents, and was beloved by E.’s courtiers. 
Eliud gathers the Israelites together to destroy 
Moab almost before his murder of E. is known. 

Literature. —For the latent description of the history oi 
Eglon, see Moore, Judges, 8'JfT. H. A. REDPATH. 

EGLON (p^ajjj).—An ancient town in the Sho- 
plielah, close toLachish. Its king, Debir, joined in 
the alliance formed by the king of Jems, against 
the Isr. under Joshua, and after tho battle of Aijalon 
it was captured and destroyed (Jos 10 1 * 37 12 12 ). It 
is not again named in Scripture, so that it was prob. 
utterly destroyed. In LxX, cf. Jos 10, Adullam 
takes its place by some (prob.) early mistake, they 

* Tliis is held to be an exaggeration of D by those who dis¬ 
tinguish various hands in this hook ; see, however, Ps 83 rt - 7 , 
which seems to refer to the period of the Judges. 

t The fortifications, at any rate, of Jericho must have been 
in ruins (cf. Jos O 2 * 5 with 1 K Hi 34 ), but we are never told that 
the ruins left from the burning of Jericho were pulled down. 

J Tho notion that they were boundary stones or image* 
scarcely deserves mention. 

§ For tho meaning of the lost clause of verse 22 see Moore, 
pp. 97, 9S. 
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are in consequence identified in the Onomasticon. 
The name remains in ‘Ajlan, some 15 miles N.E. 
from Gaza and 2 miles M. of Tell llesy, now con¬ 
clusively identified with the ancient Lachish. 
But Blinders Petrie (PKFSt y 1890, pp. 161-1 63) 
points out Tell NejileJi as probably the true site. 
KhUrbet 'Ajldn his practised eye pronounced un¬ 
likely to be the site of an ancient town. On the 
other hand, ‘it is certain,’ he says, ‘that Tell 
llesy and subordinately Tell Ncjilch must have 
been positions of lirst-rate importance from the 
time of the earliest settlements; they would then 
agree to the character of Lachish and Eglon. The 
history of Tell llesy begins about B.C. 1500, and 
ends about u.c. 500 ; while Tell Nejileh, as far as 
can be seen on the surface, is of the same age, or 
ruined even earlier.’ ‘Thero are no sites in the 
country around so suited to the importance of 
Lachish and Eglon as these two Tells.’ To this may 
be added, that the course of Joshua (ch. 10) brought 
him hrst to Lachish—Eglon lying between Lachish 
and Hebron ; and the position of Tell Nejileh suits 
this account better than that of 'Ajlan. See 
Lachish. 

Litkratitrk.—R obinson, BRF ii. 49; Porter, (iiant Cities of 
Bashan , 209; I'EF St (1895), 166; Bliss A Mound of Many 
Cities (1894), 142. A. HENDERSON. 

EGYPT.— 

i. Name. 

ii. Plijbical character. 

iii. Fauna. 

iv. Flora. 

v. Ethnology. 

vi. Language. 

vii. Chronology. 

viii. History. 

ix. Relations with Asia. 

x. Religion. 

i. Name. —The name by which the Egyptians 

at all times designated their country was Kfmel 
(Copt. khM€j XHMl ), a word of which the probablo 
etymology—root km ‘black’—would confirm the 
statements of Herodotus and Plutarch, who con¬ 
nect it with the dark colour of the soil. The 
contrasting redness of the neighbouring desert 
sand gave to that the name of ‘ the lied Land.’ 
It is phonetically impossible to connect Kimef 
with the name llain (di?). To the Semites the 
country was known as Mizraim seldom "to, 

Meor/jcdg, ’bUaapalp.), the termination here being no 
doubt locative and not a dual. The older cunei¬ 
form texts vocalize Musr, the later Misr; the 
Amarna letters have generally Misrt, pi.* For 
this word a favourite though undcinonstrable 
derivation is that from lisp ‘ fort.’ The Greek name 
Atyvvros (Arab, J£ibt t Eth. Geb$, and European 
Copt) is of equally obscure origin. It cannot be 
satisfactorily derived from any Egyptian or Semitic 
word or combination of words. In the earliest 
Greek writers (Odyssey generally) it is the name 
of the river, for which NetXos (cf. 7nj, ?) is lirst 
found in llesiod. In the later epochs and in 
poetical texts we meet with many other names for 
Egypt. Of such V tnri is among the most frequent, 
ana seems connected specially with Lower Egypt 
and the inundation. ‘ The Land of the Sycamore,’ 
‘of the Olive,’ *of the Sacred Eye,’ are names which 
require for their explanation a greater knowledge 
of the geographical myths than we possess. 

ii. Physical Character.— The geological con- 

* According to W. Max Muller (Z. Ass. vili. 209), Musru, 
whence Shalmaneser n. received presents, was Egypt, not a 
N. Syrian or Armenian district (Winckler, llommel, etc.). 
Winckler has suggested (Alt. For. 24 ff.) that another Mu^ri, 
which he locates in Edom or Sinai, may have been the real 
origin of the Exodus tradition, reminiscences of wandorings in 
that district having got confused with the name of Egypt. In 
S. Arabian inscriptions this Musri and Egypt are distinguished 
M pxD and "1XD (Hommel in Festschrift /. Ebers, 27). 


stitution of Egypt is simple ; its element, 
arc three—the bed of rock (limestone for tbc 
most part, with sandstone ami granite in thr 
S.), which stretches across the N.E. corner of 
Africa; then the sand which lies upon this, and 
extends from the Arabian desert bills on the E. to 
the Libyan range on the W. ; lastly, the black 
Nile mud, resting upon the sand in the centre of 
the valley, and forming the highroad for the great 
stream on which the prosperity of the country 
depends. The number and dimensions of the 
buildings erected at all periods gave a high import 
ance to the geological elements of the country. 
The limestone obtained near Memphis (Turrah) 
furnished the material for the piincipal works of 
the early periods. The great temples higher up 
the valley, especially those of Thebes, are built of 
sandstone, conveniently obtainable at Silsileh. lied 
granite for statues, sarcophagi, etc., was worked 
at the first Cataract (Aswan); black gianile and 
diorito for similar purposes came from the eastern 
desert (HammAmAt). Alabaster, a favourite 
material, usually for smaller objects, was quarried 
opposite Dahshhr, or (a better quality) at lltnh , near 
Beni-Hasan, whence it was extracted under the 
earliest Dynasties, hi metals the Nile valley itself 
is poor; those most valued come from abroad,—gold 
in plenty from Nubia or the eastern desert; silver, 
which was rarer, probably from Cilicia; copper 
from Sinai, later also from Cyprus; malachite and 
lapis lazuli from Sinai and Mesopotamia. Bronze, 
familiar during all later epochs, was made with tin, 
the provenance of which is uncertain, but which 
was already used under the 6th Dynasty. Nor can 
we tell whence iron, well known at any rate from 
about 800 B.c., was obtained, though a limited 
amount could be got from the western desert. 

The course of the Nile through Nubia is hindered 
by a succession of rocky barriers, the last or 
northernmost of which—the lirst Cataract—has 
often been the political as it is the natural frontier 
of Egypt. Between tne Cataracts and the Delta 
the country is of a very uniform character. The 
valley is extensive or narrow as the two hill-ranges 
recede from or approach the stream. Its breadth 
varies from about nine to four miles. As the river 
progresses northward, the bills gradually fall back 
and the valley expands into the plain of the Delta, 
across which the river makes its way by various 
channels to the Mediterranean. Although the 
surface-denudation recognizable at certain points 
of the river’s course and Hie petrilied forests still 
extant testify to very different climatic condi¬ 
tions at a remote geological period, it is unlikely 
that during the live or six thousand years of 
historic Egypt there lias been much change in the 
aspect of the country. By the opening of that 
period the valley had been dried, the river-bed 
raised, and the stream’s course lixed practically to 
its actual extent, though the number of its mouths 
was greater than it is to-day. 

History is concerned during the earlier periods 
almost exclusively with the upper valley ; the 
Delta was evidently still but partially reclaimed, 
though certain towns there are already met with 
in the myths and in the earliest history. Physical 
contrasts are coincident with that division into 
Upper and Lower Egypt which wc find an estab¬ 
lished fact of the remotest historic times ; already 
the two kingdoms—for such undoubtedly they 
once had been—are united, each, however, retain¬ 
ing its own tutelary deity, and its independent 
capital, JNhb (El-Knb) and liuto. 

Beyond this twofold partition, Egypt appears 
from the earliest times subdivided into a number 
(about 22 in south and north respectively) of 
smaller districts (nonius, from vo/ubs), which become 
later the basis of an administrative system, but 
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which originated mohably in tlie vaguely defined 
settlements of different tribes. The lists of the 
noines are our chief source of topographical know¬ 
ledge ; but no full lists are preserved from early 
periods, although several most ancient documents 
(tomb of M(n t Pyramid texts) mention a few of 
the nonius. In the later lists each nome is per¬ 
sonified by its guardian deity, fetish, or emblem, 
which serves as a kind of coat-of-arms. A nome 
was held to be composed of four elements : (1) the 
metiopolis, the seat of the tribal religion and 
residence of the chief; (2) the cultivated land; 
(3) the canals by which the fields w r ere fed with 
river-water; (4) the marshes which, rarely cul¬ 
tivable, served as a hunti ng-grou nd for the local 
nobles. The hieroglyphic • { •■ } • ] ! ■ « which expressed 
one of the words for * nome, is a testimony to 
some primitive irrigation system, representing as 
it does a canal-divided field, and the founder of 
the 1st Dynasty is credited with the construction 
of the great dyke which still protects the province 
of Gizeh from a too extensive inundation, while 
his successors had all to occupy themselves with 
the regulation of the watei, the cutting of canals, 
and tlie satisfaction of local claims upon the 
benefits of proximity to the river itself. Varia¬ 
tions in the annual height of the inundation were 
no doubt carefully observed in the remotest ages ; 
w r e know that they were recorded in the Cataract 
district by the kings of the 12th Dynasty, and 
at Karnak in later times. 

The Nile is not only the great fertilizer; it is also, 
now as formerly, the main highway. We hear 
relatively little of journeys by road; locomotion 
was normally by water, either upon the river or 
upon the subsidiary canals. The commonest words 
for journeying implied the idea of sailing lip or 
down stream. The dead were drawn to their 
lock-cut tombs on boat-formed cars; the solar 
gods were thought to traverse the sky in a divine 
hark. Such roads as we do hear of are chiefly 
those leading from the Nile across the desert— 
eastwards (from Copies) to the lied Sea, west¬ 
wards to the Natron Lakes, or southwards into 
the Soudan. 

iii. PAUNA.— The bones of sacrificial animals 
from various periods, and countless animal mum¬ 
mies from the base epochs, might, if carefully 
preserved and located, teach much as to the 
ultimate homes of several species, w hile an exten¬ 
sive know ledge of both the domesticated and wild 
animals might be had from the frescoes of the 
tombs—especially those of the Middle Kingdom. 
Each animal is there accompanied by its name, 
though it is often diflicult to find for these their 
modem equivalents. For the earliest times the 
hieroglyphic signs themselves would supply a 
considerable list, giving evidence that the species 
then known have since changed little. The lion is 
frequently depicted, though probably seldom met 
w'itn until the desert had been reached. The lion 
hunts recorded in the New Kingdom refer mainly to 
Syria or Nubia, though Tliutmosis iv. hunted lions 
in the neighbourhood of Memphis. Leopards (or 
panthers?) seem to have been seen in the south; 
elephants and giraffes were not unknown to those 
who trailed on the Upper Nile; jackals, then as 
now, were very familiar ; desert wolves and liymnas 
somew hat less so; many kinds of antelopes were 
well known. The hippopotamus, once commonly 
met in the river and hunted in the swamps, has by 
now been driven far up the Nile. Of oxen various 
breeds were kept; the familial long-horned species 
existed until the plague in the middle of the 
present century. Oxen are often represented 
ploughing or threshing. Certain varieties, or 
rather individual members of certain varieties, 
distinguished by peculiar, carefully sought mark¬ 


ings, were held sacred from the earliest times— 
Apis at Memphis, Mnevis at Heliopolis, Bacis at 
Hermonthis. Sheep were no doubt kept, but 
occur rarely on the monuments. Varieties of the 
long- and the spiral-horned ram were sacred. The 
ass was the usual beast of burden, and was not 
rivalled by the camel till a very late date. It will 
be remembered that in Gn 12 i0 (Abraham and 
Pharaoh) and Ex IP (Moses) camels are neverthe¬ 
less mentioned —both hy J--as if known in Egypt. 
The horse is likewise unknown in the older epochs ; 
as it appears iirst after the llyksos period, it is 
assumed to have been introduced by those in¬ 
vaders. The reference to Egyptian liorse-breeding 
in 1 K 10 28 should more probably be applied to 
some Asiatic country (Winckler, Altt. Unt. 173 A). 
The Egyptian name for the horse meant properly 
‘ a pair,’ and was due probably to its lirst employ¬ 
ment in the war-chariot. Foreign names, among 
them Sum it. d^d, once borrowed, became even more 
usual. The horse appears to have been seldom 
ridden. Several breeds of dogs were known ; 
some were valued for the chase. The names of 
some bleeds are preserved, and show that certain 
Libyan (or Nubian?) varieties w T ere popular. The 
cat, sacred to the goddess Ji’stt, w r as larger in 
ancient than in modern Egypt, it figures in a very 
ancient solar myth ( Book of the Dead , ch. 17). The 
pig, except for its mention in the sacred books, is 
not met with until late times. Of birds a great 
number are depicted—geese, ducks, herons of many 
sorts; migratory birds, e.g. swallows, plovers, 
quails. Eagle, vulture, hawk, and owl are among 
the most constantly recurring hieroglyphics, while 
the vulture, hawk, and ibis were sacred to pro¬ 
minent divinities, and were embalmed in numbers 
(in the base epochs) in the localities of which those 
divinities were the patrons. It is remarkable that, 
though lien-breeding is universal in Egypt to-day, 
that bird was apparently unknow n to the ancients. 
Of the larger reptiles the most important was the 
crocodile, now no longer to be met with below the 
Cataracts. There is a variety of snakes, the best 
known being the urceics, emblem of the palron- 
goddess of Lower Egypt and hence of the king, 
and the homed viper. From the importance and 
frequency in the earliest religious literature of 
charms against large snakes, it may be inferred 
that their numbers and dimensions were once 
greater than they are at present. 

The texts show us several insects, notably the 
scarabccus- beetle, regarded, especially in later 
times, as a symbol of eternity and of the sun-god, 
and the bee, associated in writing from the remot¬ 
est times with royalty in Lower Egypt. 

Fish are often represented. The most peculiar 
is the oxyrrhynchus , the badge of the 19th nome 
of Upner Egypt. Fish were much eaten ; some of 
the oldest frescoes depict them speared in the 
marshes, landed in drag-nets, and then split for 
drying; while texts equally ancient tell of the 
construction of fish-ponds. 

iv. Flora. —Egypt is remarkably poor in variety 
of vegetation. Many of the cultivated plants most 
common now—cotton, sugar, rice—are modern im¬ 
portations. 

In prehistoric ages the valley w as no doubt con¬ 
siderably wooded ; but to-day, with the exception 
of the various palm species, trees occur only singly 
or in small groups. The representations of the 
flora—of trees especially—in the frescoes, carv¬ 
ings, or hieroglyphics are generally too far conven¬ 
tionalized to be instructive. More can be learned 
from extant remains of edible grains or funerary 
floral wreaths (from the New Kingdom onwards), 
or of woodwork (from all periods). From these it 
is clear that the native vegetation has altered very 
little during the course of history. The Egyptians 
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were at all times ill off* for workable woods, and 
were compelled—where the stalks of river plants 
would not serve—to make the best of their own 
sveomore or acacia (the latter especially in the 
older epochs), or to import yew from Cilicia (?) and 
ebony from Nubia. More than one Pharaoh of 
the New Kingdom brought specimens of trees and 
vegetables from Syria or the lied Sea coasts, either 
as curiosities or with a view to their propagation. 
From the nature of the soil, agriculture must 
always have been the main occupation of the 
population, and we learn from the monuments the 
names of several cereals, of which wheat and bar¬ 
ley were the commonest, dlmrah being well known 
since the New Kingdom. Gardens were laid out, 
and much interest was shown in them since the 
4th Dynasty. Many vegetables are represented 
in the frescoes and as hieroglyphic signs, especially 
the bulbous sorts—onions, leeks, etc. (cf. Nu xi. 5). 
The vine was always largely cultivated, and from 
the Delta came several famous wines of Greek and 
Koinan times. The tig, too, is early represented. 
Many plants were valued medicinally, as can be 
shown from the numbers occurring in the medical 
works, notably in the Papyrus Ebers; others were 
used for dyeing. The most important of all plants 
to the Egyptians was the papyrus, which, unknown 
now in the Delta, grew there once in vast thickets 
where the nobles hunted, and whence was obtained 
the material, not only for writing, but also for 
numerous other purposes, decorative and useful. 
As the papyrus became one of the pictorial 
emblems of Lower Egypt, so the lotus was often 
that of the southern country, although a sort 
of water-reed seems also to have been so employed. 

v. Ethnology. —The problem of the origin and 
relationships of the Egyptian race is still unsolved. 
Its solution is to be sought in the evidence of (1) 
philology; (2) mythology; (3) physical anthro¬ 
pology ; and (4) material culture. Investigations 
in tliese various fields have hitherto given results 
partially discordant. (1) The most ancient lin¬ 
guistic documents point to an undeniable though 
already very remote relationship with the Semitic 
languages (see below). (2) The divinities ami myths 
familiar to the earliest texts were, until recently, 
accepted as growths of the Egyptian soil, the 
inclination being to recognize in extraneous ele¬ 
ments, if any, the influence of neighbouring Afri¬ 
can races, llommel indeed invites us to take 
other considerations into account by pointing 
out certain coincidences between tne ancient 
religions of Egypt and Babylonia. (3) Racial 
types, as depicted on the monuments, and the 
measurements, etc., of mummies, have led to no 
uniform results. Formerly, anthropologists saw r 
in the sculptures and paintings one race, identical 
with the Copts of to-day ; now they generally 
discern various types among the most ancient 
portraits, and seek on such evidence to distinguish 
at least two races. Few mummies remain from 
the oldest epochs—one of the most ancient is that 
from Medftm, at present in the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London,-—and those from later times 
point apparently to a sliort-skulled, while the 
modern Egyptian is of a long-skulled type. Prob¬ 
ably the oldest group of remains (from Abydos, 
1895-96) seems to point to a long-skulled, orthogna- 
thous, smooth-haired race; but the type there is 
not homogeneous, neither is that of the Meddm 
mummies, and their relationship to the race of 
historic Egypt is not yet clear. (4) There is cer¬ 
tainly evidence of African elements, whether due 
to primitive kinship or to mere proximity, in some 
branches of the material civilization, such as dress, 
weapons, possibly circumcision. On the other 
hand, llommel seeks to show that a very early 
form of religious or sepulchral architecture (pyra¬ 
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mid) is derived from Babylonia. It must be owned 
that the oldest remains of Mesopotamian civiliza¬ 
tion appear to exceed in antiquity any hitherto 
brought to light in Egypt. 

Most are agreed that, whatever be the case with 
their forerunners, the Egyptians from the 3rd or 
4th Dynasty onwards were not a negroid race; 
that they came, on the contrary, from Asia. But 
the questions of their previous homo there and the 
route by which they reached the Nile,—whether by 
Bab el-Mandeb and Abyssinia or the Wady Ham- 
m&mat and Coptos, or by t he Syrian desert and the 
Isthmus,—are as yet unanswered. The route S. 
Arabia-Hamm&m&t-Coptos has for it the evidence 
(a) of prehistoric remains at Coptos, pointing to a 
people coming direct from the Bed Sea; (l>) of 
certain facts—physical lesemblance, peaceful rela¬ 
tions, and the apparently reverential attitude of 
the Egyptians—which have been held to point to 
Piant , i.e. the country about the southern end of 
the Red Sea, as a former home of the race. To 
this may be added the tradition that the founders 
of the monarchy came from Thinis, a tow’n 
not far distant from Coptos—a tradition which 
has been confirmed by the recent discovery 
of the First Dynasty tombs in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood (Abydos). No reminiscence has been 
discerned in the literature of a prehistoric 
immigration. The people apparently considered 
themselves aborigenes, and called themselves 
merely E6me(t) t 1 men ’ par excellence. Traces 
of a stone age, undeniable though compli¬ 
cated by the long historic survival of Hint-work¬ 
ing, show that the country has been inhabited 
since the Pliocene period. Paleolithic remains 
are rare, but some half-dozen stations are said 
to have been recognized. Considerable evidence 
has been adduced (though contested) to demon¬ 
strate a New Stone age. That a Hebrew writer 
of the 6th or 7th cent, speaks (Gn 10®) of 
Mizraim as related to Cush (Ethiopia), Put 
(S. Arabia, Pwnt ), and Canaan, is not a fact of 
much ethnological importance. By the earlier 
annalist (ib. V6t ‘) eight names—mostly unidentifiable 
—are given which may preserve a then current 
Hebrew view of Egypt’s ethnological relationships. 

vi. Language. —The relative position of tne 
Egyptian language among its neighbours is a 
question closely associated with that as to the 
racial connexions of the people. Our means of 
comparison with the surrounding idioms are not 
of equal value. For the Semitic languages -for 
the Mesopotamian dialects at least — we have 
documents perhaps as ancient as any from Egypt. 
For the Berber and Cushite languages of Africa 
we can but infer from quite modern evidence the 
linguistic conditions of earlier ages; and in this 
important field, therefore, little has as yet been 
attempted. 

'fhe Egyptian language, together with certain 
languages of Barbary, Nubia, and Abyssinia, used 
to bo regarded as forming one of the distinct main 
divisions of human speech ; now it is clear that 
this isolating classification cannot be justified. 
The group is not independent. Since Benfey’s 
attempt to demonstrate the aflinity of the Egyp¬ 
tian and Semitic languages, his main contention 
has received increasing confirmation, until it is no 
longer possible to deny an originally very close 
relationship—collateral rather than filial -between 
the proto-Hamitic and proto-Semitic groups. The 
aflinity is specially prominent in grammatical 
features common to both. Of these the principal 
arc—(1) the same gender-endings, muse, w, fern, t ; 

(2) an all but identical series of pronominal suffixes ; 

(3) the use in both of a peculiar adjectival termina¬ 
tion, ‘nisbeh*; (4) identity in four or five of the 
numerals; (5) analogous treatment of the weak 
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verb and derivatives; (6) the identity of an old 
form of Egyp. verbal flection and the Sem. perfect; 
(7) verbal nouns with prefixed m ; (8) the import¬ 
ance of a single accent-vowel in each word or 
syntactical group, and the resultant ‘construct’ 
state of the remaining vowels. There is, more¬ 
over, to he noted the correspondence between the 
Sem. and Egyp. consonants, extending to some 
fifteen undoubted equations (which embrace the 
important series k, i, y); also two or three more 
which are almost certain.* Further, the same lack 
of any written representatives of the vowels. In 
the vocabulary tlie case for Sem. affinity is less 
strong. The number of Egyp. roots for which 
correspondents can reasonably he claimed in any 
Sem. dialect is small ; the large Sem. element in 
the language of the New Kingdom owes its pre¬ 
sence, not to any primitive relationship, hut merely 
to the political circumstances of the time. The bulk 
of Egyp. roots is of a decidedly non-Sem. type. 
One of the most distinctive features of the Sem. 
languages—the preponderance of tiiliteral roots— 
is, at any rate, not paralleled, even in the oldest 
Egyptian documents, though it has been sug¬ 
gested that the divergence here is due to early 
phonetic degeneration, llomme] oilers another 
explanation of the facts. By the aid of certain 
very potent phonetic laws lie institutes com¬ 
parisons between a number of Egyp. and Sumerian 
words, the latter being, in his view, an import 
dating from the prehistoric (Semitic) immigration 
from Mesopotamia. It is a question of at least 
equal difficulty how large a proportion of the roots 
should he regarded as of African, i.e. negroid, 
origin, and so as vestiges of a still remoter, pre- 
Semitic period, during which the valley was 
peopled by an African race, part of whose lin¬ 
guistic stock was subsequently amalgamated with 
that of the invading Asiatics. 

If it were possible to trace with certainty the 
genealogy of the hieroglyphic script, we might 
expect to find ourselves nearer the birthplace of 
the language. Ilommel’s theories do not ignore 
this problem ; the hieroglyphics came, he holds, 
like the rest of the intellectual equipment of the 
Egyptians, from Mesopotamia. If this were true 
of the script as a whole, it would nevertheless he 
obvious that many of the signs had their oiigin in 
Africa ; they represent natural objects, to he met 
with only there. He this as it may, it is evident 
that the Babylonian and Egyptian systems had, 
for ages before we lirst meet with them, followed 
widely divergent lines of development. The former, 
influenced by the nat ure of its writing materials, had 
lost almost entirely the pictorial character which the 
latter, on the contrary, retained from the beginning 
to the end of historic times. A conventionalizing, 
abbreviating tendency was, of course, inevitable if 
n script so ponderous was to he put to any hut 
occasional decorative uses. But the abbreviated 
forms — first the ‘hieiatie,’ later the ‘demotic’ 
script—grew and found employment side by side 
witli their prototypes, the hieroglyphics, which 
to the end were alone held suitable for sacred 
literature or ornamental inscriptions. 

The signs in general employment during the 
classical period—the Middle and earlier New 
Kingdoms — are estimated at about 500; some 

* The following are the conventional transcriptions used in 
this article (see Jig. Zeitxc.hr. xxxiv. G1 and ZD MG xlvi. 727 ). 

1 . Ascertained equations : M \ 3 n h, l w t n $, »t, 3 k, 

V l, 1 r, D m, 3 «, y d p> pk,nt\ ‘L doubtful : 3 c l f, B d t 

0 *. ft i* 1? *(the values of the sibilants, of course, particu¬ 
larly uncertain). The Ktfyp. / und a form of h are without 
Semitic equivalents. Y and t represent secondary forms of 1 1. 


from the older epochs had then fallen into disuse, 
many employed later had not yet appeared. 

The signs are pictures of material objects— 
natural and artificial,—or of parts of such objects. 
Primarily, each sign must have had for its phonetic 
value merely the name of t he object depicted. But 
since no provision was thus made for expressing 
abstract ideas or the grammatical needs of the 
language, a secondary use of the signs had been 
developed, and abstractions were expressed hv the 
same signs as those material objects of which the 
names contained the identical consonants. For 
example, is the picture of a ‘ rib,’ written by 
the consonants s p r ; the verb * reach ’ is also spelt 
spr ; it, too, is therefore written with the sign /*?\. 
Besides such signs as these, capable unassisted of 
expressing complete words, there aro many with 
only the value of single syllables (i.e. consonant -j- 
vowel -f- consonant). These are, no doubt, primitive 
word-signs which have lost their original function, 
and so become available as pure phonetics for the 
writing of longer words. A still remoter stage of the 
language is recalled by the 24 signs called by us 
the ‘alphabet,’ and reduced from the representation 
of 24 monosyllabic words (? consonant -f- vowel) to 
that of 24 consonants, the initials of those forgotten 
words. To these three phonetic elements is to be 
added one purely ideographic and complementary. 
To avoid ambiguities certain signs, ‘determina¬ 
tives,’ are added, as in Babylonian and Chinese, 
to phonetically written words in order to indi¬ 
cate the class of ideas to which such words 
refer. Thus, dignity or ago would he followed 
by the figure of an old man, strength or power 
by that of an armed hand, literature or learn¬ 
ing by that of a papyrus roll. The absence of 
written vowels leaves us ignorant of the correct 
pronunciation of Egyptian words ; our only 
guides are the transcriptions in vocalized foreign 
languages—cuneiform or Greek, — or in Coptic, 
which is hut the youngest stage of Egyptian, 
expressed in the Greek alphabet. Yet by these 
aids we merely approximate to the vocalization 
of the later epochs ; for that of the Old Kingdom 
we have no guide. The Egyptians themselves 
did indeed, during the period of their intimacy 
with Asia (18th and following Dynasties), feel the 
need of some system of vowel-ti.'inscription, and 
they naturally tool; a* their model the cuneiform 
syllabary, already in common use in Syria. The 
vowels which under this intluenee they aimed at 
representing were n, i, and n, and for their hiero¬ 
glyphic representation the signs for three approxi¬ 
mate weak consonants were selected. Similar 
necessities were met at later periods (the Persian, 
Ptolemaic, and Human supremacies) by similar 
means, though during these the elements of the 
ancient hieroglyphic system were speedily losing 
their original values, and complete irregularity 
already reigned in the transcription of foreign 
consonants as well as vowels. 

vii. CiiHOXOLOdV.— Many of the problems in¬ 
volved in this subject still await satisfactory 
solution. Astronomical calculations combined 
with the monumental evidence have doubtless 
done much already to fix the dates of later epochs; 
but beyond the age of the New Kingdom it seems 
impossible to find unanimous acceptance for more 
than approximate dates. Much obscurity still 
prevails as to the eras and methods employed by 
the Egyptians in their calculations. 

A. The available Egyptian documents are—(1) 
The lists of kings inscribed in temples or private 
tombs. The three most important (at A bydos, Kar- 
nak, Kakkara) date from Dynasties 18 and 19, and 
give the names of 76,61, and 47 kings respectively. 
Tombs and MSS of the same period have preserved 
shorter lists. In such lists the sequence of names 
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is not always correct, nor is more than a selection 
(political or ritualistic ’!) from the full series of past 
kings given. They supply no data as to length of 
reign. (2) The lists in a dilapidated papyrus of 
the Kamosside period at Turin, which probably 
enumerated when complete all kings from the 1st 
to the Hyksos Dynasty. (3) Dates are found in, 
or can be reckoned from, the annals inscribed in 
the temples by certain kings, or incidentally in 
the tombs of private persons. This is the most 
reliable class of document, and the records in 
private tombs are the sole contemporary source 
for a chronology of the early Dynasties. 

B. Of Greek writers, by far the most important 
is Manetho, a native priest, c. B.C. 250, whose 
works are known only by the excerpts preserved 
by Josephus, Africanus, and Eusebius, or by the 
medium of still later ehronologists. We are 
ignorant of the sources upon which his AlyvirTiand 
was based; presumably, he had at his disposal 
documents far fuller and more reliable than any 
now available, though his chronology of the remoter 
periods can be proved much at fault. Nor can we 
judge how far ho manipulated his authorities to 
suit his own views; and it is, moreover, probable 
that his Jewish and Christian abbreviators had 
their own systems to harmonize with his state¬ 
ments. The misfortunes inevitable in the long 
transmission of such writings must also be con¬ 
sidered in estimating their present value. The 
lists appended to Manetho’s history divided the 
Egyptian kings into 3i Dynasties. The grounds 
for such divisions are often difficult to appreciate ; 
they do not always coincide with the divisions in 
the Turin papyrus. The lists compiled by Eratos¬ 
thenes, B.C. 275-194, in which pretended Greek 
interpretations of the royal names are given, con¬ 
tain m reality many words which are but inaccurate 
transcriptions of titles, formuho, etc., which accom¬ 
panied the names. 

Many scholars have occupied themselves with 
these Greek ehronologists. 13ockh sought to 
demonstrate an astronomical era as the basis of 
Manetho’s calculations. Lepsius appealed to the 
* Sothi8 * book, — a Christian forgery, — which 
ascribed 3555 years as total duration to the 
Egyptian monarchy ; while, according to Unger, 
Manetho’s system gave 5613 as the date of its 
foundation. Brugsch has attempted reckoning 
from the basis of average length of generations 
and reigns, and thus arrives at 4400 for the same 
event. Ed. Meyer lays stress chioily on data as to 
length of reigns actually recorded on the monu¬ 
ments, and has thus constructed a series of ‘ mini¬ 
mum dates,’ i.e. dates below which, at any rate, 
the various periods could not bo brought down; 
but C. Torr lias since re-examined the monuments 
with the result of a possible further reduction of 
Meyer’s figures. 

The most important assistance towards the estab¬ 
lishment of indisputable dates is derived from 
astronomical calculations, based on the following 
ascertained facts as to the Egyptian calendar. The 
Egyptians did not use a leap year. Consequently 
in every four years a day was lost, and in 1460 years 
these losses had resulted in a complete shift of all 
the nominal months throughout the seasonal year. 
An absolute method of reckoning could, however, 
be obtained by observing the variation in the sun’s 
position. This variation was gauged by the first 
visible (heliacal) rising of Sotlns (Sirius), an event 
which coincided with the beginning of the Inunda¬ 
tion. When the ‘natural’ years, reckoned from 
this point, amount to 1460, that total is therefore 
called a Sothis period. The natural or Sothic year 
was probably of importance to the Egyptians only 
for agricultural and ritualistic calculations ; but to 
us it is of great value. For the known fact that a 
vol. i.— 42 


Sothis period began in A.D. 139 enables us to fix its 
previous occurrences in B.c. 1322, 2784, 4242, etc. 
With these points for a basis, and taking into con¬ 
sideration the recorded Sothis risings under kings 
Mrnpth (Merenptah) and Amenophis I., Ed. Mahler 
fixes the reign of Thutmosis m. at 1503-1449. 
He has, indeed, also calculated exact dates for the 
remainder of the 18th and 19th Dynasties; but 
results drawn from documents still often disputable 
cannot be relied on. To such astronomical dates 
Flinders Petrie has contributed 3410 as the probable 
commencement of the Gth Dynasty. The following 
are selected dates, from those provisionally adopted 
by Petrie,* Ed. Meyer, Mahler, and Steindorlt (in 
‘ Baedeker,’ 1897): — 



Petrie. 

Meyer. 


Dynasty. 

B.C. 

B.C. 


I. 

4777 

3180 


IV. 

3998 

2830 


VI. 

3410 

2530 


XI. 

2985 



XII. 

2778 

2130 


XIII. 

2565 

1930 

Mahler. 

XVIII. 

1587 

1530 

1575 

XIX. 

1327 

1320 


XX. 



1240 

XXI. 

1089 

1060 


XXII. 


930 


XXV. 


728 


XXVI. 


663 


XXVII. 


525 

SteindorH. 

XXX. 



382 

Macedonians. 



332 

Romans. 



30 


viii. History.— Modern historians conveniently 
partition Manetl o’s series of 31 Dynasties into the 
following groups: («) the. Old Kingdom , Dyns. 
i.-vi. ; (?) the Middle Kingdom , Dyns. xi.-xiii. ; 
(<?) the New Kingdom , Dyns. xviii.-xx. ; {d) the 
Foreign Dominion , Dyns. xxii.-xxv. ; (c) the Res¬ 
toration, Dyn. xxvi. ; (/) the Persian Supremacy , 
Dyn. xxxi. Between these lie obscure, disturbed 
periods, not assignable to any of the more distinctly 
defined groups. 

[a) The Old Kingdom. — Although nothing is 
known of the history of the earliest Pharaohs, 
the tombs of the 1st and 2nd Dynasties have 
lately been discovered at Abydos (Om el-Ja'ab), 
the legendary cradle, it will be remembered, of 
the monarchy. Unfamiliar royal names of the 
same remote age have come to light somewhat 
farther south (Nogadeh);+ while tho so-called 
« Now ltaco’ cemetery—the remains of a very rude 
stage of culture—in the latter locality, is regarded 
as dating from at least as distant a period. In 
Greek times legends could still be collected, attri¬ 
buting to some of these early kings notable 
achievements, such as the first damming of the 
river, the establishment of a certain divine cult, 
or the regulation of succession to the throne; to 
others, some memorable experience—a devastating 
plague, or an earthquake. 

It is to be remembered that, while the first 
historic Dynasty and that of demigods which pre¬ 
ceded it are saiu to be native to Upper Egypt, the 
legends of the still remoter Dynasty of gods are 
localized in tho North; the great gods were at 
home first in Heliopolis and the Delta. This may 
point, it is said, to a racial contrast which, how¬ 
ever strong at first, was early obliterated. One of 

* So far as yet published; see History , vols. 1 . 1 L ; Meyer's are 
the minimum dates referred to above. 

t See Zeitschr. xxxv. 1 ff. 
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the prehistoric races had occupied districts about 
the river’s mouth; another—that, perhaps, to which 
the rude monuments at Coptos are due — had 
arrived in the upper valley, and one of its chiefs, 
attaining, we may suppose, at Abydos, or more 
properlv Thinis, to a position of supremacy, had 
been able to extend thence his power down the 
river, settling near the later Memphis, subduing 
or absorbing the Delta tribes, and finally identi¬ 
fying himself with the religion of the district 
which became thenceforth the state religion of 
the nation. Relics of a possibly pre- dynastic 
monarchy can be traced in archaic survivals in the 
titles, functions, dress, etc., of the later kings; but 
of the people ruled by these primitive Pharaohs, 
or of the limits of their domains, little can as yet 
be said. Interments, flints, pottery, regarded by 
some as prehistoric, are by others assigned to far 
later ages. 

History properly so called opens with Dyn. 3. 
Yet here still we have knowledge of only one or 
two out of half a dozen kings. Some fragments 
on which the name of Nbk 1 (Nebka) occurs are 
held to belong to his time ; I)sr (Zezer), his suc¬ 
cessor, in all probability built (possibly usurped) 
the step-pyramid of Sakkara. Ho was a monarch 
of some power, for he extended his activity to 
the mines of Sinai, where his name is found, and 
his cult was revived at quite a late epoch. The 
Dynasty closes (or the next begins) with a better 
known Icing, ,$7?/rtc-Soris, whose name survives on 
numerous monuments, the most important being 
his pyramid-tomb at Medftm. He, too, exploited 
the Sinaitic copper, not, however, as his inscrip¬ 
tions there show, until ho had crushed the hostile 
nomads of the neighbourhood. The tombs of 
several of his nobles are extant in the cemeteries 
of Abusir, Dahshur, and Medfim. The 4th Dynasty 
has left a memorial more indelible than that of 
any that followed it; for the successors of Soris 
built as their tombs the three great pyramids of 
Gizeli. Their relationships to Soris and to one 
another are uncertain. Some close blood connexion 
can be argued from genealogies in contemporary 
tombs and from later tradition, llwfw- Cheops, 
//'/r-Chephren, and MnArW'-Mykerinus appear 
to have spent their energies chiefly on the con¬ 
struction of their pyramids. With this object 
they brought granite from Aswiln and alabaster 
from quarries near Tel el-Amarna. Cheops, how¬ 
ever, continued the work in Sinai, and built in the 
Delta (Tideh and Rubastis). Indeed we learn from 
the inscriptions of Mtn (Methen), a magnate of the 
time, that the Delta was already, at any rate in 
part, reclaimed and worked for the crown by great 
functionaries. Of the remaining three or four 
kings of the Dynasty, one at least is known to 
have built a pyramid. The great Sphinx is usually 
attributed to this period, though it possibly belongs 
to a considerably later age. The relative scarcity 
of remains of the 4th Dynasty probably points to 
the small development of the custom of building 
monumental tombs. 

Tradition regarded the 5th Dynasty as a new 
family, possibly as one of usurpers. One legend— 
probably not without interested motives—ascribes 
to it an origin half-priestly, half-divine, and places 
its home in the neighbourhood of Heliopolis ; else- 
whero it is called native to Elophantine. Tno Dynasty 
consisted of some nine kings, mostly little more 
now than names ; for we know of no achievements 
more remarkable than work in the mines of Sinai 
or Hamnifimftt and a trading expedition down the 
coasts of the Red Sea. The pyramids of all but 
one of the kings are identified—mostly at Abusir. 
That of IPnts-Onnos, the last of the Dynasty, is at 
Sakkara, and, though smaller than most tombs of 
its class, is to us of much greater importance than 


the gigantic but barren erections of earlier reigns; 
for in it are inscribed the most ancient texts of all 
Egyptian literature (see below). 

The 6th Dynasty, in its widespread activity 
abroad and at home, is a strong contrast to its 
forerunner. Inscriptions of its kings meet us in 
all parts of Upper and Lower Egypt, as well as in 
Sinai and the desert quarries. And now, more¬ 
over, we may read in the earliest of narrative in¬ 
scriptions—those of Wni (Una) and tfrfiwf (Herk- 
huf), the generals and ambassadors of kings Ppy 
(Pepy) I. and Mrnr (Merenera)—of expeditions 
against both the Syrian and Nubian barbarians. 
These resulted, indeed, in little but booty and 
conciliatory presents from the tribes over whom 
a temporary victory could probably be achieved 
with little trouble, by the (at least partially) dis¬ 
ciplined troops of Egypt. One of the latter kings 
of this Dynasty, Ppy II., sat longer on the throne 
than any monarch in the world’s history; native 
and Greek documents assign him a reign of over 
90 years. 

Wo know not under what circumstances the 6th 
Dynasty had reached the throne,—whether through 
some blood claim or by violence,—nor do we know 
amidst what events its rule closed. Evidently, 
however, it had no peaceful end. The last of its 
kings are but empty names, and indeed in the 
latter years of Ppy n. complete obscurity sur¬ 
rounds the political and social existence of Egypt. 
When, some two or three centuries later, that 
obscurity is dissipated, the country has assumed a 
new face, the capital is no longer at Memphis, the 
centre of gravity is several hundred miles farther 
south. 

The outward characteristics of the Egyptian 
polity show little change under the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th Dynasties. The southern and northern king¬ 
doms, bound together, it has been said, in a sort 
of personal union, each retains to some extent its 
separate organization, although important oflices, 
once proper to one or other of them, arc often 
found united in the hands of a single functionary, 
just as the ofiicial nomenclature of the Pharaoh 
combined the royal titles of both South and North. 
The king is omnipotent; his ministers—a mere 
bureaucracy— are members of the royal house or of 
the great territorial families. The ancient division 
of the country into nomes forms the basis of an 
elaborate financial and judicial administration, yet 
controlled by the court through ollicials dependent 
on the central government, by whom the royal 
dues are collected and legal questions settled 
independently of the local authorities. But as 
time goes on, and (as we may infer) weak rulers 
succeed the strong, the old provincial independence 
reasserts itself, and the nomarchs begin to move 
beneath the weight of central despotism. One of 
the lirst signs of this decentralizing tendency is 
the growth of the custom of burial, now no longer 
at Memphis, beside the king, but at home, in the 
cemeteries of the provincial capitals, at Akhmim, 
Abydos, Thebes, Elephantine, and elsewhere. 
The court of the nomarch was modelled upon that 
of the king; its officials grew in number, its 
militia in strength. The kings of the 6th Dynasty 
are left surrounded only by courtiers and placemen ; 
the magnates seem to have withdrawn, and to be 
ready, when opportunity offers, to reassert the 
primitive independence or their position. 

The period between the6th and the 11th Dynasties 
is one of the most obscure in Egypt’s history ; yet 
the complete dearth of monuments can scarcely be 
fortuitous. Manetho localizes the 7th and 8th 
Dynasties still at Memphis, and we may indeed 
suppose that there was no sudden break with the 
past. The provincial nobles could only gradually 
assert their strength, and the Pharaohs still 
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reigned, at least nominally, in their ancient capital. 
But of these kings we know nothing, scarcely 
their names. Possibly they were, in later times, 
regarded as usurpers. Genealogies in certain 
tombs (El-Bersheh) appear to reach back to their 
times, and show how the nomarchs already 
flourished. The succeeding Dynasties, the 9th and 
10th, would bo equally unknown were it not for 
the inscriptions of Siut, whose princes record their 
participation in the struggle of the petty Dynasty 
of Heracleopolis (Ahnas) against ‘the South.’ 
The 9th and 10th Dynasties are indeed currently 
ascribed to Heracleopolis, while subsequent events 
make it evident that by ‘ the South * is here meant 
the principality of Thebes. That town had been 
the seat ot a noble family under the 6th Dynasty ; 
and while the royal power had grown weak, the 
Theban nomarchs had nursed their strength, till 
at length, having overcome the Ilcracleopolites, 
they by degrees re-established unity and order. 

(b) the Middle Kingdom .—The claims of these 
first Theban Pharaohs—the 11th Dynasty—to be 
the legitimate successors of the Memphite kings 
were recognized in their own and future genera¬ 
tions. Their number and sequence isnotclear. They 
bear alternately the names Mnlwhtp (Mentuhotep) 
and 7n//(Intef),though it is pretty certain this does 
not imply the undisturbed succession of one family. 
The royal honours were not attained by the first 
member of the scries, who bears merely the title 
of nomarch ; the kingly titles are assumed by his 
successors. One at least of them— Mntichtp in.— 
had a long reign, and left evidence of his power 
from the Cataracts to the Delta. Another records 
a trading expedition on the Bed Sea as well as 
quarrying work in the eastern desert. 

Whether the 12th Dynasty succeeded the 11th 
without disturbance is not certain. It gave to 
Egypt seven of the most active, powerful, and 
long-lived of her kings, and seems in every sense 
to have been worthy of the admiration bestowed 
on it in after ages. To Imnmh't- Arnenemes I. 
fell the task of completing the work of union and 
pacification initiated by his predecessors. The 
magnates of Middle Egypt (Beni-Hasan) have 
recorded his intervention to settle local disputes 
as to territory on the basis of former arrangements, 
and to confirm his faithful vassals in their pos¬ 
sessions. Fdsewhere we read of revolts suppressed 
and of conquests abroad. Indeed, Egypt had now 
for the first time a royal house whose aspiration it 
was to extend the frontiers of their dominions. 
It is truo that booty or tribute were still the chief 
inducements to war ; but the campaigns were now 
upon a larger scale, the enemies attacked more 
distant, and the results of victory more lasting. 
The energies of the kings were turned chiefly 
southward, towards the gold mines of Nubia. That 
country, once subdued,—mainly by the exertions of 
Wsr^sn (Usertesen) III.,—was to be held by means of 
fortresses, of which two can still be traced beyond 
the second Cataract. All Egypt contains scattered 
remains of|the building activity of the 12th Dynasty, 
whose kings resided in various capitals—the earlier 
in Thebes, where the nucleus of the Amon temple 
dates from their time, and possibly at Memphis; 
the later, in the Fayyfim, where Arnenemes ill. 
built the most colossal of Egyptian funerary 
temples, known in later ages as the Labyrinth, 
and where he utilized an extensive natural lake 
(L. Moeris) to fertilize the whole district. The 
custom of burial in pyramids, maintained on a 
modest scale by the 11th Dynasty at Thebes, was 
carried on by their successors, who built large 
tombs of this class near Memphis (Lisht, Turrah, 
Dahshur) or in the Fayyfim (Illahun, Hawarah). 
There are grounds for supposing the later kings of 
the Dynasty to have had foreign blood in their 


veins; their portraits show features singularly 
diflerent from the accustomed typo of the ago. 
The internal history of the middle kingdom is tue 
history of the development of the decentralizing 
tendencies which had their rise in the conditions 
of the 6th Dynasty. The development can be 
traced in the inscribed tombs of the noble families 
buried at Beni - Hasan, El - Bersheh, Siut, and 
Asw&n. The nomes of Middle and Upper Egypt 
'are the centres of interest, each of them in the 
hands of a family of which the genealogy can, in 
some eases, be traced back to the Old Kingdom. 
The nomarchs were still, however, under certain 
obligations to the central power. But the crown 
was no longer in the position of irresponsible 
despotism which it had enjoyed in former times. 
Its powers were restricted on all sides by the 
growth of the provincial resources. The nomarchs, 
some of whom' by judicious marriages had become 
lords of several provinces at onco, bad their own 
courts, officials, and levies, though the latter were 
apparently at the king’s disposal for external wars. 
So far, however, as we can judge, the country 
suffered little as yet from these conditions. The 
age of the Middle Kingdom, though differing rather 
in degree than in kind from that of the Memphite 
Dynasties, was one of probably greater material, 
artistic, and literary wealth, and appeared, not 
undeservedly, to succeeding generations as a 
golden age. 

The obscurity which gradually follows the ex¬ 
tinction of the 12th Dynasty is no less impenetrable 
than that which follows on the Dynasties of the 
Old Kingdom. On soino sides, indeed, the decline 
is scarcely perceptible; the outward aspect of the 
kingdom is little changed ; the southern conquests 
are maintained, commerce on the Bed Sea con¬ 
tinues, and tho art of tho period does not fall far 
short of the high standard lately set. But of the 
individual Pharaohs of the 13th Dynasty wo know 
scarcely anything; of those of tho 14th, absolutely 
nothing. The former series, with the names 
(among others) of Sbkhtp (Sebokhotep) and Sbk?ns'f 
(Sebekemsef), is localized in Thebes; the latter in 
Chois, an obscure Delta town, though it is quite 
possible that the Theban tradition was being upheld 
by a contemporary Dynasty in the south. The 
whole interval, indeed, between the 12th and 17th 
Dynasties may have been occupied by the struggles 
of rival houses, each claiming legitimate rights to 
the throne, yet none strong enough to vindicate its 
claims permanently. 

We do not know at what point in this dark 
period of some 150 years the internal troubles 
were first complicated by foreign invasion. The 
name of one of the kings assigned to this time is 
regarded as evidence for an Ethiopie supremacy; 
on the other hand, there is perhaps ground for 
placing here one of the frequent Libyan invasions. 
Of trustworthy contemporary documents there is 
a complete dearth ; the Turin papyrus and the 
Manetnonian fragments are our sole authorities. 
Tn Manetho’s arrangement these two obscure 
Dynasties are followed by two more of which still 
less is known ; yet they are of greater interest, for 
they are drawn from those foreign invaders who by 
this time had subdued at least a part of northern 
Egypt, and whom Manetho names Hyksos ('T icrdt, 
? pi. 'T Kov<r<ru>s). The racial position of this people 
is still unknown. Their Greek ( = Egyptian) name 
means merely ‘Sheikhs of the (south Syrian) Be- 
dawin/ * ana it has been supposed that they con¬ 
sisted of mixed hordes, partly Semite, partly of 
some other race. Another hypothesis, based on 
the fact that the worship of Swtfi (Set) was common 
to Hyksos and Hittites, and on the occurrence in 

• The gloss ‘shepherd’ for t'su> is demonstrable only at a for 
later period of the language. 
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cuneiform documents of fjy’n (Khyan) as a Hittite 
kind’s name, while his namesake in Egypt is re* 
gnracd as a llyksos king, would make of Hyksos 
and llittitcs one race. From the language we 
can draw no arguments, for we know nothing of 
it save a few Greek transcriptions of the royal 
names. Nor can we appeal to the portraits of the 
kings; for tlio Sphinxes, etc., formerly regarded 
as such, are now held by many to belong rather 
to the latter kings of the 12th Dynasty. 

Asiatics had undoubtedly been crossing the 
frontier for ages past; but only in small numbers. 
Now they appear to have made a much more 
formidable onslaught upon the eastern Delta, and, 
after slaying, plundering, and burning, to have 
established themselves there in a dominant posi¬ 
tion. The events which had produced this south¬ 
ward migration from Asia are quite unknown ; 
possibly, the contemporary attack of Elam on 
Mesopotamia gave the immediate impetus. 

Egypt was weak, and the earlier at least of the 
Hyksos princes were strong rulers; and though 
resistance was persistent farther south, northern 
Egypt remained in their hands for two or three 
centuries, possibly longer. They resided in the 
eastern Delta, in tlio fortress of Iftw'rt -Avaris or 
at J)'nt - Tunis (Zoan), where they soon so far 
assimilated Egyptian civilization that the remains 
of their work is indistinguishable from that of 
the native kings. 

(c) The New Kingdom .—Just as the disorders of 
a former period had been ended by the energy or 
fortunate position of the Theban nomarchs, so 
now resistance to the Hyksos oppression centred 
at Thebes, which may even itself nave guttered at 
their hands, since traces of them have come to 
light still farther south. Their expulsion neces¬ 
sitated a long struggle, and they probably only 
finally quitted the Delta many years after being 
driven from Upper Egypt. The 17th Dynasty, 
which began the war of liberation, seems for some 
time to have been contemporary with tlio Hyksos 
kings. It is, however, only of its later members 
that we have any knowledge. There is preserved 
from this period the autobiography of an Egyptian 
ollicer, /’Anw-Amosis, who took part in the war, 
and from it we learn that, Avaris having been 
captured, the foreigners were not merely expelled 
from Egypt, but pursued into S. Palestine and 
their stronghold (or, perhaps, place of temporary 
retreat) Sharuhen (Jos 19°) taken. 

The military expeditions here described are the 
first-fruits of a new tendency in the history of the 
nation. The art, language, and social organization 
of the early period of the New Kingdom bear a 
close resemblance to those of the age that had 
sunk in the obscurity of the Hyksos invasion. 
Indeed, that the change had been so slight may 
be an argument for the relatively short duration 
of the foreign occupation. But the political his¬ 
tory of Egypt, with the rise of the new Theban 
Dynasty, begins to follow a new course. Instead 
of a nation content with victories over the wild 
tribes of Nubia and the Soudan, both kings and 
people appear now to be eager for conquest among 
races of quite other attainments, in tne arts both 
of peace and war. The nations of Syria had not, 
so far as we know, seen an Egyptian invasion 
since that conducted by Wni (6th Dynasty). The 
Pharaohs of the New Kingdom, however, initiated 
into Asiatic warfare by the circumstances of the 
Hyksos expulsion, soon came to regard such cam¬ 
paigns—aggressive now—as their most important 
occupation. But first they set about the recon - 
quest of Nubia, and before long carried their 
southern frontier as far as Dongola- 

The decisive strokes in the war of liberation 
were fought under the first king of the 18th 
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Dynasty, .TAww-Amosis, who seems to have been 
the lineal descendant of his predecessors. The 
relationships and sequence of the kings and queens 
- the latter, heiresses in their own right—who 
followed him are much disputed. Ilis son and 
successor, /ninA^-Amenophis I., was a king of no 
great political importance, though popularly re¬ 
vered, as we see from his special deification in 
later times. His chief occupation was the re¬ 
organization of the Nubian dependencies. ‘ He was 
followed by his son, DA^ir/w-Thutmosis I., though 
this prince’s succession was only legitimized by 
marriage with a half-sister, the direct heiress. 
Whether he was the father of his three successors 
Th. II., Th. III., and queen H'tspswt (Hatasu) 
or only of Th. II. and the queen, Th. III. being 
a generation farther off, it is difficult to decide. 
The queen, though certainly daughter and heiress 
to Th. i. and wife of her brother Th. II., may 
have been either half-sister or aunt (and step¬ 
mother) to Th. ill. She was, at any rate, a 
irincess of strong character, and a very important 
actor in the politics of the time, acting at least 
once as co-regent and, during the minority of 
Tli. hi., ruling on his behalf. Wo have evidence, 
however, in the successive erasure of these royal 
names upon the monuments, that, whatever was 
the sequence of the changes of rule amon^ them, 
such changes were not made in any spirit of friendly 
acquiescence. Queen JJTtSpswt never really reigned 
alone, though for years, whether owing to the 
insignificance or youth of the king, the fortunes of 
the country were in her hands. Beyond the proofs 
of her activity recorded at Deir el-Bahri (Thebes), 
wo know little of the direction her energies took. 
The Hyksos were no doubt not yet completely 
expelled, and there is again mention of a Nubian 
campaign. The event of which we know most, 
however, is her expedition to Pwnt> i.e. the Somali 
coast. Her fleet had, like its predecessors from the 
6th Dynasty onwards, solely a commercial object. 
Pwnt (Punt), the ‘ Land of the Gods,’ the home of 
the ‘bearded’ people,* was rich in frankincense, 
ami a market for ebony, ivory, and panther skins. 
Beyond the vast temple, on whose walls the ex¬ 
pedition is depicted, the queen found opportunity 
to build also in other quarters of Thebes, ana 
erected at Karnak the loftiest (with one exception) 
of extant Egyptian obelisks. 

Left free by the death or final retirement of 
Iji't&pswt , Thutmosis ill., who had already reached 
the age of thirty, at once set about a campaign 
in Syria which culminated in a great defeat at 
Megiddo of the confederated Syrian princes, who 
forthwith recognized the Pharaoh as overlord, and 
professed themselves, with more or less sincerity, 
the vassals of Egypt. Not, however, that one 
campaign sufficed to ensure this condition of things. 
During twenty years Thutmosis ill. himself led 
some fifteen expeditions into Syria, where the 
withdrawal of his armies was repeatedly the signal 
for a rising among the subjugated states. His 
most distant vassals at the time of his death were 
in the neighbourhood of Mt. Amanus and the 
upper Euphrates; he was suzerain of the Canaanite 
plain ana coasts and of the Amorite hill-country, 
while Egypt’s ‘sphere of influence’ embraced, more¬ 
over, ‘the isles of the Great Sea,’ i.e. the Aegean 
islands, as well as Cyprus, the nearer parts of 
Asia Minor, and the Hittite territory around 
Kadesh (on the Orontes). ‘Tribute’ is recorded 
from Assyria, though here, as often elsewhere, the 
annalist probably refers but to propitiatory gifts, 
which indicated a desire to stand well with the 
powerful invader. The Nubian dependencies were 

* So W. Max Muller, Z. Ass. xl. 82, and not Abya* 

siniariB. 
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also extended in this reign as far south as Gebcl 
Barkal and probably far across the Soudan, while 
we hear, too, of campaigns against the Libyan 
nomads. Thutmosis ill. was not less active as a 
builder than as a warrior; his architecture meets 
us on all hands. In every considerable town he 
built or enlarged a temple, as at Thebes, where 
he surrounded the central shrine of Amon with 
extensive halls and corridors. Ilis name, engraved 
on scarabs, etc., is more frequent than that of any 
other king, and seems, in later ages, to have been 
regarded as a talisman. 

Ho was succeeded peacefully by his son, Amen* 
ophis II., whose long reign is not remarkable, ilis 
father’s energy had secured, for the time, the Syrian 
conquests. Nubia seems to have occupied him 
somewhat more, and from his reign date the most 
southerly of Egyptian monuments (Ben-Naga). 
The reign of the next king, Thutmosis iv., was 
short and still less remarkable. There were occa¬ 
sional demonstrations of supremacy to be made in 
Syria and Nubia, and tributes of respect to bo paid 
to the gods by some additions to their temples. 
That the contact with Asia was already of influ¬ 
ence is shown by this king’s marriage with a 
uincess of 71/fn-Mitanni, the then leading power 
beyond the Euphrates. 

Amenophis HI. sat for thirty-five years on his 
father’s throne, lie seems to navo been still able 
without much exertion to maintain abroad the 
position he inherited, for we hear nothing of Asiatic 
and but once of Nubian campaigns. Extensive 
building and much observance of religious cere¬ 
monies are™for us, at least—the characteristics 
of the reign. At this period of the 18th Dynasty 
the royal marriages are among the most significant 
and influential in Egyptian history. Amenophis 
ill., himself possibly the son of his father’s foreign 
wife, took into his harem Kir nip' (cuneif. Gilu- 
hipa), another daughter of the house of Mitanni, 
while we know that among his wives was also a 
Babylonian princess. He had, moreover, already 
married a lady named Tyi, who may or may not 
have been of foreign parentage, but who, at any 
rate, took a prominent share in the public life 
both of her husband and son. It is thought, in¬ 
deed, that Amenophis IV. was influenced by his 
mother towards those reforms in the state religion, 
initiated a few years after his accession, which 
have left to his name a peculiar interest. (See 
below.) 

The marriages, domestic relations, and foreign 
history of this period can be followed in excep¬ 
tional detail owing to the records deposited at 
el-Amarna, where a portion of the correspondence 
between tho Egyptian court and its allies, envoys, 
and vassals in Syria lay stored until its discovery 
in 1887. The correspondence was almost wholly 
in the Babylonian language,—clearly tho diplomatic 
medium of the age,—though the writers were not, 
with one or two exceptions, Babylonians. Some 
of the letters are from the kings of Mitanni, but 
most are from the Syrians entrusted with the 
government of ’the subjugated provinces. Those 
letters which belong to the reign of Amenophis 

III. show a condition still of peaceful allegiance to 
Egypt and respect for its king. Those, however, 
dating from his son’s reign bear witness to the 
defection of the vassals and speedy loss of the 
Asiatic empire, which resulted from the neglect 
and incapacity of the suzerain power. Amenophis 

IV. was too fully engrossed at home to spend time 
or money upon external affairs. 

Although this king reigned for some seventeen 
years, there is nothing recorded of him beyond his 
religious activity. The religious revolution was 
accompanied by an ephemeral, though for the 
time complete, revolution in art, traceable through¬ 


out the remains of tho great palace and temple 
which Amenophis, no longer content to reside at 
Thebes, had built at el-Amarna in Middle Egypt. 
Place and personal names were changed, in ac¬ 
cordance with the reformed cult; the new residence 
was called ‘ Horizon of the Sun,’ tho king took 
the name Ihnitn (Khuenaten), * Spirit of the Sun,’ 
the names of his wife—another princess of Mitanni 
and his own cousin—and daughters being likewise 
altered. There has been much speculation as to 
the king’s personality, owing to tho wide diverg¬ 
ence between his youthful and mature portraits. 
The peculiar, almost deformed, type of the latter 
has been thought in some way connected with the 
religious change. It is scarcely likely that the 
very similar portraits of his courtiers aro due to 
more than imitative flattery. 

On the death of the reformer-king, he was pre¬ 
sumably interred in tho great tomb hewn for him 
at el-Amarna. His courtiers had planned to lie 
around him there; but only some of them were 
destined to complete their tombs. Eor in a short 
time it was clear that the schism had depended 
on the energies of its originator; with him dead, 
the ancient religion quickly reasserted itself. Ilia 
two sons-in-law, who succeeded him, were not the 
men to resist the reaction which, within twenty 
years of Amenophis’ death, was complete, and left 
the 18th Dynasty to end its course where it had 
begun it, at Thebes. 

The most conspicuous results of the intercourse 
with Asia of which the 18th Dynasty had wit¬ 
nessed the growth, are naturally seen in the 
military character of the age, the new basis on 
which the army was levied,—dependent no longer 
on the feudal nomarchs, but immediately on the 
king,—and the new methods of warfare taught by 
the introduction of the hitherto unknown horse 
and chariot into Egypt. The gradual extinction 
of the nomarchs—an effect perhaps of civil war— 
implied a corresponding exaltation of the crown ; 
their lands seem mostly to have passed into the 
king’s hands. Conquest gave to the new mon¬ 
archy a prestige and resources (treasure and slave- 
labour) which placed it in a position of hitherto 
unattained magnificence. The country became, as 
under the early Dynasties, filled with royal officials 
and favourites, who soon rose to form a new no¬ 
bility; a royal tax was levied upon all land, and 
royal justice administered by mixed courts of 
officials and priests. The Asiatic vassal-provinces 
were governed chiefly by native viceroys, whom 
the Egyptian court controlled by means of envoys. 
Nubia and part of S. Egypt were entrusted to 
an official known as the ‘Prince of ICush.* Tho 
evils of the irresponsible security attained by the 
■capacity and fortune of tho earlier Pharaohs of 
the New Kingdom and those resulting from their 
close alliance with the all-powerful priesthood, 
become visible first under the following Dynasty. 

Whether Jfrmhb -Armais be reckoned the last 
king of the 18th or the first of the 19th Dynasty, 
it is he who really initiates the new epoch. The 
disturbance for which Amenophis IV. had been 
responsible could not be quieted without vigorous 
reorganization, and this was the main work of 
Armais, a strong ruler, and probably already acting 
regent when called by his patrons, the priests of 
Thebes, to the throne. Beyond reconstructive 
work at home, we hear of one Asiatic war in 
which the principal enemy is the Hittite power, 
now advanced southward (probably from the 
Armenian highlands) and making havoc among 
Egypt’s allies and vassals in N. Syria. It is 
uncertain whether this reign saw a treaty between 
them and Egypt. Armais was followed by the 
first of the famous Ramessido Pharaohs who ruled 
Egypt during the following 200 years. But 
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Ramses I. died after a short and uneventful reign, 
and his son ^fy-Sethfis was the first whose hands 
were free enough at home to allow of any real 
attempt to regain abroad the ground of late lost. 
Yet now even Sethfis was unable to do more than 
assure his hold upon such districts as the Hittites 
had not already annexed. A march through 
Palestine to the Orontes and back by the Phoeni¬ 
cian coast overawed Bedawins and Canaanites; 
but he made no fresh conquests, and finally came 
to terms with the Hittite king, who was to be 
suzerain from the Lebanon northwards, while 
Palestine remained in allegiance to Egypt. Nubia, 
Libya, and, with the last, the Mediterranean 
pirate hordes who now begin to appear on the N. 
and W. for the first time, were likewise chastised 
or repelled ; but most of the reign must havo been 
spent peacefully, as the king’s colossal monuments 
at Thebes and Abydos testify. 

His son, Ramses II.—the best known of Egyptian 
Pharaohs, because the most industrious in record¬ 
ing his own glory,—succeeded young, and reigned 
for 67 years. Or these the first score were occupied 
in the war with the Hittites, till it became evident 
that a peace, similar to that of the last reign, 
could alone end a struggle in which neither side 
was strong enough to retain the mastery. An 
alliance, offensive and defensive, was at the same 
time concluded and cemented, some years later, by 
a marriage. The war had been signalized by at 
least one great battle—that at Kadesh,—in which 
prodigies of valour are ascribed to the king. But 
the position of Egypt in Asia, as defined by the 
peace of the king’s 21st year, was far inferior to 
that attained two centuries earlier by Tlmtmosis 
III. Instead of the frontier at the Euphrates and 
Mt. Amanufl, Ramses IJ. had to be content with 
one which crossed the Lebanon about Beirfit. As 
a means of controlling Phmnicia and Palestine, lie 
erected a series of forts across the desert, while 
strengthening various Delta towns (cf. the Hebrew 
tradition of ‘Pithom and Kaamses,’ Ex l n ), and 
choosing for his favourite residence Tanis (Zoan), 
a much more apt centre than Thebes for the 
direction of operations in Syria. 

After the Hittite peace, Rainses II. appears to 
have devoted himself principally to architecture. 
Not only did be build endless temples to the gods 
(and some even to himself) throughout the country, 
but he did not scruple, while restoring, to appro¬ 
bate the work of bis predecessors, whose names 
e frequently replaced on their buildings and 
statues by bis own. He had more than 150 
children. Ilia successor Avas his fourteenth son, 
Mrnpth (Mcrenptah), whose reign is as yet the only 
one in which reference has been found to the 
Israelites (see below). As well as bis famous Libyan 
war, Mrnpth boasts of a campaign in Syria, where 
he still claimed the allegiance of the southern half 
of the country. The great Libyan host, defeated 
in his 5th year, had come allied again with those 
pirate hordes which had appeared in the Delta 
under Sothfts, and whose homes it is impossible to 
localize, owing to the difficulty in exactly identify¬ 
ing their names. They came, at any rate, from 
the Mediterranean coasts; but whether Asia Minor, 
the ^Egean islands, and the Italic countries all 
sent contingents, cannot be decided. The name 
of Mrnpth is found on numerous monuments, but 
we know little of his doings. 

The long reign of Ramses n., and perhaps 
apathy and self-indulgence in his latter years, had 
enfeebled the royal power, and by the time of 
Mrnpth's death the countiywas ready for revolu¬ 
tion. Power fell into the hands of the magnates 
and great officials, and only after half a century of 
disturbance did Sin fit succeed in re-establishing 
order. This prince, who presumably had claimed 


legitimate Ramesside descent, left the throne to his 
son, Ramses ill., whose reign lasted over 30 years. 
During its first decade, three formidable attacks 
from without had to be repelled—two by Libyan 
coalitions, and one by a host of the northern mari¬ 
time invaders, whom the wealth of Egypt had 
more than once attracted under former kings. 
This time, however, they approached the eastern 
Delta by land through Syria as well as by sea, and 
it was only after a destructive battle at the frontier 
fortress of Magdolos that they were repulsed. 
The hold of each successive Pharaoh upon the 
Asiatic provinces was growing weaker, and it is 
doubtful how far the authority of Ramses ill. was 
effective there, even though the Hittite empire 
had long been dissipated. At home the king’s tran¬ 
quillity was broken by a widespread and mysterious 
conspiracy, originating in the palace, and sup¬ 
pressed with great severity. Otherwise, the reign 
appears to have been peaceful. The king’s chief 
ambition was the imitation in all points of his 
ancestor, Ramses II. The wealth of the country 
was enormous. The king lived tho life of a self- 
indulgent despot, while the real power was with 
the Theban priests and^ the foreign mercenaries— 
mainly Libyans and &'rdin\ i.e. Sardinians, of 
whom the latter had already served the Plmraohs 
of the preceding Dynasty. 

Ramses ill. was followed by a series of his sons 
and grandsons, who each bore the name of Ramses. 
Under their weak rule Egypt finally lost her 
Syrian dependencies, and left them open to the 
conquests of Assyria. Each king seems to have 
been principally occupied with the preparation of 
a vast rock-tomb (Bibftn el-Mulfik), and meanwhile 
tho ascendency of the priests of Ainon grew always 
greater, until JJrhr (IJerhor), who had already 
added to the olfiee of chief priest the principal 
political and military titles, felt strong enough to 
mount tho throne and thus put an end to the 
Ramesside rule. The Ramesside Pharaohs had, 
with even greater resources at their command, rarely 
displayed the capacity or vigour of the 18th Dyn¬ 
asty, and the nation nad readily relapsed into the 
unwarlike apathy and distaste for foreign inter¬ 
course which had marked its earlier history. Mer¬ 
cenary troops became therefore the only means of 
retaining a hold on the foreign provinces, and the 
king grew more and more completely the tool of the 
military leaders. On the other hand, the recent 
triumph of orthodoxy had further strengthened 
the position of the priesthood, on whom royal piety 
heaped untold quantities of treasure, the product 
of the foreign tributaries. The great offices of state 
in the hands of a mere bureaucracy were effective 
only in filling the royal treasury, while tho popu¬ 
lation at largo was starving and discontented. 

( d) The. Foreign Dominion .—But the 21st Dynasty 
does not, according to Manetho, consist of the 
priestly successors of JJrhr. The legitimate 
Pharaohs he held to be the Tanite princes (, S'mntw - 
Smendes, P'sbh'nnt-Ys ousennes, etc.) who rebelled 
against this usurpation, and were acknowledged 
first in the North, then also in th§ Thebaid. Be¬ 
fore long the rival families intermarried and so 
restored unity; but their relationships and sequence 
are not clearly ascertained. On the monuments 
little more than their names occur, though mum¬ 
mies (of the priestly family) and much genea¬ 
logical evidence were found in the famous cachette 
at Deir el-Baliri. 

The next Dynasty, the 22nd, owed its rise to the 
polit ical conditions of the period. The captains of 
the Libyan mercenaries had by this time attained 
a position, territorial as well as military, which 
made usurpation easy, and, when the opportunity 
offered, their chief Sousakim-Shishak was 

able without serious opposition to assume the royal 
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titles. He was ambitious, and had pretensions to a 
reconquest of Syria. His inscription records a raid 
against both the Hebrew kingdoms—not against 
Judah only (1 K 14 aMr *). The Dynasty resided at 
Bubastis, and built extensively upon the ancient 
temple of the goddess B'stt (Bast); but we know 
little of its kings beyond their names, &&'n/c t 
JEVr&n-Osorkon, T’&r^-Takelothis. The Dynasty 
by which they were (presumably) overthrown shows 
likewise Libyan names, but ruled from Tan is. 
The times may well have been too disturbed by 
dynastio rivalries to leave leisure for building; at 
any rate, the history of the 23rd Dynasty is as yet 
totally obscure. 

During the period of weakness and dissension 
through which Egypt had been passing, the Nubian 
princes of Napata (Gebel Barkal) had been growing 
in strength, and were ablo now to shake off the 
Pharaoh v s sovereignty, and even to contemplate the 
invasion of Egypt. This adventure was not diffi¬ 
cult to carry out in the southern country, where 
there was no leader to withstand them; but as 
they advanced northward, the Ethiopians found 
an obstinate opponent in T/n^l-Tnephachthos, the 
powerful prince of Saia (W. Delta), whose suprem¬ 
acy was recognized as far south as Hermopolis 
(Eshmunein). To this town the Ethiopian king, 
P'nJjy (Pianldii) (775) laid siege. The Saites capitu¬ 
lated, and Tnephachthos lied, while the victors 
advanced to Memphis. A treaty was, however, 
soon arranged, neither party being strong enough 
to suppress the other. The Ethiopians retired up 
the river, nominally in possession of the whole 
valley ; hut the Delta remained in the hands of 
Tnephachthos and hia son ifA'/irn/‘-Bocchoris, who 
seems to have finally extinguished the old legitim¬ 
ist families, extended his authority up to Thebes, 
and reigned for some time in comparative tran¬ 
quillity. The Ethiopians, however, had not aban¬ 
doned their ambitions, and, strengthened by a 
marriage with a Tanite princess, and favoured by 
the still powerful Theban priesthood, they again 
marched northward and put an end to the rule of 
Bocchoris. This time their conquest was more 
complete. Their family, whose relationships and 
history are as yet far from clear, constitutes 
Manetho’s 25th Dynasty, and its most conspicuous 
member is its first king, $’6T-Sabakon (707- 695). 
His successors were not, however, strong enough, 
at such a distance from home, to maintain a 
dominant position in the North, though the petty 
princes of the Delta towns accepted for the 
moment the Ethiopian suzerainty. One of the 
latter—and probably not Sabakon himself, as was 
formerly assumed—was the So (»OD = Sewe # ) of 
2 K 17 4 , who ventured, in alliance with Gaza and 
Israel, to withstand the threatening growth of the 
Assyrian power in Palestine. Sargon, however, 
defeated the coalition at Itaphia, though ho seems 
afterwards to have made a treaty with Egypt. 

Throughout this period the hopes of the small 
Syrian states were placed on Egypt, whence, how¬ 
ever, in the confusion of party strife, no effectual 
help could come. Yet it was toward Syria that the 
ambitions of Sabakon’s son, T’Ar/c-Tharaka-Tir- 
hakah (690-604), were directed. He was there 
brought, however, into speedy collision with Sar- 
gon’s successor, Sennacherib, who, at Eltekeh, 
defeated the combined troops of several Egyptian 
princes. Attempts at interference in Asia were 
thus for a time checked, and Tirhakah had leisure 
for considerable building, both at Napata and at 
Thebes. But the Syrians still counted on an 
Egyptian alliance, and it was clear that, if the 
Assyrian rule was ever to be peacefully accepted 
by them, Egypt must once and for all be rendered 

* Greek 2The Lucianic text has the inexplicable 

variant 'AJat/j/xat*. 

powerless. An Assyrian army proceeded therefore 
southwards, and, while Tirhakah lied to Ethiopia 
and the minor princes submitted, Esarhaddon 
advanced as far as Thebes and subsequently organ¬ 
ized a government under twenty local regents, of 
whom the most notable was NIcw -Necho of Sais. 

Yet still Tirhakah had hopes, and his advances 
from the south, abetted by some of the local 
princes on whom Assyria relied, resulted at length 
in the expulsion of the invaders from Memphis. 
Assurbanipal, the son of Esarhaddon, thereupon 
hastened to Egypt, and, with small trouble, re¬ 
established the Assyrian supremacy, while Necho, 
who had joined Tirhakah, became a temporary 
captive in Nineveh. At length Tirhakah died, 
and his successor, Tmvtimn (cuneif. Tandamanie), 
having failed to recover the lost position, the Ethi¬ 
opians finally retired homeward, while Assurbanipal 
requited the sympathy his opponent had received 
in Upper Egypt by devastating Thebes. For 
two or three years Assurbanipal was undisputed 
master of Egypt. Then came an Elamite war 
and simultaneous revolts in Babylon, Arabia, 
and Lydia. 

(c) The Restoration. — Incited by Gyges, king 
of the last country, PA*m£/j-Psammitichus of Sais 
(663-610), son of Necho, whom the Assyrians had 
reinstated, seized this opportunity to raise a fresh 
insurrection. He was himself of either Libyan or 
Nubian descent, and the success of his policy 
depended wholly on the foreign troops ho em¬ 
ployed. With the help of Lydia and of Ionian 
ana Carian mercenaries (the x^ Ke oi &r5pes of the 
prophecy, Herod, ii. 152), Esammitichus overthrew 
the Dodecarchy, i.e. the Assyrian regents, and, by 
marriage with a niece of Sabakon’s, gained the 
approval of the Theban priests and so of Upper 
Egypt. He pursued the Assyrians into Palestine, 
and captured after a long siege the town of Aslidod. 
The misfortunes of Assyria favoured the attempts 
of the Suite Pharaohs to re-establish their domin¬ 
ance in Asia, and during this and the following 
reign (Necho II.) Syria was again brought under 
Egypt’s sovereignty. But the rise of Babylon 
under Nebuchadrezzar put a check on this revival, 
and Necho II. (610-594), after defeating Josiah 
of Judah at Megiddo,* was himself routed by 
Nebuchadrezzar at Carchemish, and expelled from 
Syria. 

The energies of the 26th Dynasty were directed 
before all things to taking advantage of Egypt’s 
geographical situation and bringing her, by the 
help or hired Phoenician ships, within the sphere 
of Mediterranean commerce. Relations were 
opened with Periander of Corinth and with other 
Greek states. Greek traders were assigned special 
quarters in Memphis, where a Tyrian colony had 
already been settled; indeed, /'Aras-Amasis, a 
later king of the Dynasty, allowed them to found a 
separate town on the Greek model—Naucratis in 
the W. Delta—to which their operations were to 
be restricted, and which only waned in importance 
before the rise of Alexandria. Amasis had been 
the general of R r 7ti6r'-Apries-llophra (588-569), 
whom the troops had driven from the throne in 
his favour. About this time Nebuchadrezzar 
appears to have invaded Egypt, though the history 
of the campaign is not known. His object was 
presumably vengeance for the part whicn Apries 
liad recently played in Syria, where Judah, again 
trusting to Egyptian support, had begun the 
hostilities whicn ended in the fall of Jerusalem 
(586) and the flight of many of the inhabitants— 
among them Jeremiah—to Egypt, where they 
were settled in Tahpanhes (Tell Defcneh), a 
frontier fort in the E. Delta. 

* Presumably S. of Carmel, though thiv identification la 
disputed. 
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The characteristics of the Saite period are, in all 
but commercial aspects, those of an archaizing 
renaissance. To judge by art, literature, names, 
titles, etc., we might imagine ourselves again in 
the age of the Pyramid builders, though on closer 
inspection the resemblance is seen to be but 
superficial. 

(f) The Persian Supremacy .—This prosperous 
ana uneventful period was suddenly terminated by 
an invasion by the {peat power which was now 
overturning tnc political balance of W. Asia. 
Cyrus had seen the formation of a hostile league 
between Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt; but his 
death had delayed chastisement, ana the expedi¬ 
tion against Egypt was left for his son, Oambyses 
(525), who appears not to have acted with the 
customary clemency of Persian conquerors; for 
his memory was execrated throughout Egypt. 
The Suites had grown weak, and the country lay 
an easy prey to the invaders. The conquest was 
turned to full advantage by his successor Darius 
(521-486), who set about the reorganization of the 
country on its former lines, and won the acqui¬ 
escence of priests and people by assuming the 
ancient titles and functions of the native kings. 
The check suflered by the Persians at Marathon, 
however, gave courage to the patriotic party in 
Egypt, and under the leadership of a Libyan, HbbS 
(Cliabash), the Persians were lor a time expelled. 
But a fresh expedition was undertaken by Xerxes 
(486-465), and the insurrection suppressed with 
severity, Egypt being constituted a satrapy under 
the king’s brother Aclnemenes. Some years of 

J uiet followed, and then, in the W. Delta, came a 
resli revolt led by lnaros—possibly a Saite prince 
—and aided by the Athenians (463). This in turn 
was suppressed by Megabyzus, the general of 
Artaxerxes, while the leadership of the party fell 
to Amyrtaais, for whose support Cimon, on his 
Cyprian expedition, sent a fleet (440). 

The history of this period is fragmentary and 
obscure; of native records we have none.* The 
chronology of events cannot be accurately settled. 
We gather that, throughout the time of Persia’s 
decline, various revolts of the national party took 
dace in northern Egypt—the upper valley plays 
iy this time no historical part. Manetho intro¬ 
duces, in the midst of the Persian supremacy, two 
more native Dynasties, the 28th and 29th, of which 
we know very little, and then another, the 30th, 
to which belong two kings, Nhthrhht- Noktanehes 
(382-364) and NhtnIf- Nektanebo (361-313), the 
former of whom succeeded in suppressing his 
rivals, while the latter, during a long reign, was 
active as a builder throughout the country (Phila*, 
Edfu, Thebes, Heliopolis, the Delta). Persia, 
however, by a final effort, was able to reinstate 
herself (343), and Ncldanebo, the last of the 
Pharaohs, abandoned his Greek allies and fled to 
Ethiopia. 

But the Persian domination, too, was at an end. 
In a few years Alexander of Macedon had dis¬ 
membered the empire of the Aclneinenides, and in 
332 he led his armies into Egypt, which submitted 
without resistance. 

The Macedonians .—The rule of Alexander’s suc¬ 
cessors, the Ptolemies, brought Egypt again into the 
advantageous position attained for her in some 
degree by the 20th Dynasty. Now, however, the 
Greek element became the dominant factor in her 
prosperity ; the ancient native culture gradually 
aded and retreated from the North, where Alex¬ 
andria, the.new capital, had become the centre of 
the Hellenic world. But the wide dominions of 
the Ptolemies were not to be retained by a series 
of rulers so degenerate as those of the house of 
Lagus soon became. After a century of good 
government and unequalled prosperity (323-222), 


the political fortunes of Egypt began again to 
decline and anarchy to spread throughout the 
country. Insurrections followed each other in 
constant succession, while treachery and murder 
shortened the reigns of many of the kings. At 
length the Romans, under whose toleration the 
Lagides had for a century and a half existed, were 
able, by the victory of Octavius over Anthony 
and Cleopatra (30), to assume the actual govern¬ 
ment of the country, which remained thenceforth 
a part of the empire, either of Rome or of Byzan¬ 
tium, until conquered by the Saracens A.l). 642. 

ix. Egypt’s Relations with Asia.— Our sources 
of knowledge are (1) for the primitive periods, 
chiefly inferences from the foreign words already 
in use in the ancient (religious) texts, especially 
the names of cereals, woods, oils, etc., known to 
have been not native; (2) under tho Dynasties of 
the Old Kingdom we have early evidence from the 
mines of Sinai,* where the troublesome nomad 
tribes were known as Ss (cf. ? np^), from a 5th (?) 
Dynasty fresco depicting the capture of a Syrian 
fortress, and from at least one biographical narra¬ 
tive—that of Wni , Dyn. 6—recounting several mili¬ 
tary and commercial expeditions to Syria, the land 
of the "mw (root probably '’m, ‘boomerang,’ not 
oy). We here read of the fruitfulness of the land 
through which tho Egyptian army marched, and it 
is evident the description is that of S. Palestine. 
The same text tells, too, of a journey by sea to the 
Phoenician coast; (3) under the Middle Kingdom 
Dynasties we can see that a considerable intercourse 
is arising. Embassies come with presents from 
Semitic chiefs and are received by the king or the 
nobles (Beni-Hasan), and no doubt many groups of 
nomads had by this time crossed the frontier and 
got leave, as they did later (Afy. Zeitschr. xxvii. 
125), to settle in the Delta. Journeys into Pales¬ 
tine became so frequent that they formed tho sub¬ 
ject for a story- -founded, no doubt, upon fact, ami 
popular for many centuries—whence many details 
of Syrian desert life at the time may be learned 
(S'nfit). The tribes among which tho hero of this 
story passes many years art; called by the general 
term sti y ‘ archers y (cf. Babyl. suti). Egyptian 
traders visited them, and the conditions of life 
appear very similar to those of the modern Beda- 
win. (4) lint the relations of Egypt with her 
northern neighbours were revolutionized by the 
llyksos invasion and the long series of military 
expeditions which followed. The language receives 
a very strong admixture of foreign (not exclusively 
Semitic) loan-words, and is forced even to evolve 
a new system of orthography for their reproduc¬ 
tion. Syrian slaves—females, at least, "mt— met 
with in the households of the Middle Kingdom, 
are now employed in great numbers. Asiatic 
textile work, weapons, vases (pottery and metal), 
musical instruments, besides various wines, beers, 
oils, breads, etc., are imported from Syria, Asia 
Minor, and possibly even lands farther west, and 
preferred to the native products. The native 
names even of many objects are discarded and 
replaced by corresponding foreign terms. Syrian 
deities—Baal, Astarte, Ah at, Resheph—are gradu¬ 
ally admitted to places beside the Egyptian gods, 
and the Pharaohs appear now and tuen under 
their special protection. 

The countries whence these new influences 
emanate, bear in the Egyptian texts of different 
epochs diflerent names, many of which are confus¬ 
ing and elude exact definition. All Syria, as far 
as the Euphrates, is divided into the countries of 
Upper (Southern) and Lower (Northern) Jifnw (cf. 
the more ancient Tnw and the cuneif. Tidnu). 
Palestine proper bears also the name K'rw, origin¬ 
ally only the designation of the southern (later 
* See JEg. Zeitschr. xxxv. 7ff 
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Philistine) coast. Phoenicia, on the other hand, 
was known by the name I/hi, and, together with 
the still more northerly coast, by the vaguer term 
j%C di, ‘the Circular (land),’perhaps from the form 
of the Gulf of Issus. Kft was the name, perhaps, 
of Cilicia, perhaps of the N. Syrian coasts. Certain 
peoples whom wo find, under the 19th Dynasty, 
among the allies of the llittites, have been local¬ 
ized in W. Asia Minor; the Iiwk' 1 Lycians, D'rdny 
Dardanians, Ywnn ’ Ionians, J/c’yw’P Achceans,* 
and others. The difficult designation JJTwnbw, 
found in the oldest literature, appears to embrace 
the peoples of the North in the vaguest way ; only 
in late epochs was it used for the Hellenic race. 
Cyprus, whence much copper was imported, is ’sy, 
a part of it Irs' -Alasia. Mesopotamia was, until 
the New Kingdom, practically unknown to Egypt; 
then we begin to read of presents passing between 
the court of Egypt and those of l?6r-ifabylon, called 
in the Amarna letters Shankhar ( S’ng'r or 

Karduniash, and Jsswr- Assyria. Asia east of these 
was always unknown to Egypt. 

The votive inscriptions, in which the 18th and 
19th Dynasties recorded their conquests, have pre¬ 
served the names of many towns, etc., in Syria, of 
which, however, the majority are still unidentified. 
The campaigns of Thutmosis ill. furnish the best of 
such material ; the lists of his successors are often 
mere copies of his, and of relatively small value. 
The Amarna tablets show several of these samo 
names in a cuneiform transcription. Of the 
localities identified the following are among the 
best known : Aleppo, Carchemish, Kadesh (on 
Orontes), Damascus, Hamath, Byblos, Simyra, 
Heir At, Sid on, Tyre, Megiddo, Akko, Joppa, Gaza, 
Ashkelon, Janoah, Taanak. In one group of the 
Amarna letters Jerusalem is often mentioned, but 
in hieroglyphic texts it has not been found. Certain 
names, though not yet identified, are compounded 
of interesting elements : for example, JLWir Sn-ih, 
B'ty ’ rrn'3, in which the divine names appear—the 
second already (Dyn. 18) abbreviated ; or FVc&i’r, 
Y&'pir, in which have been recognized the names 
3^:and ^’combined with bn (as in Israel, Islunacl). 
These much-discussed names are more likely to 
have then had local than ethnic significance^ 
A connexion between them and the names of the 
patriarchs, Jacob and Joseph, cannot of course bo 
proved ; indeed the equation Ffy> = *}D‘v has consider¬ 
able phonetic difficulties. It may here be noted 
that certain scarabs, probably of the llyksos period, 
appear to bear royal (?) names compounded of 
Y%b and hr (? bx), which might point, at any 
rate, to the Semitic name Jacob at an unex¬ 
pectedly early period. The whole tradition of 
Israel’s early connexion with Egypt—the sojourn 
there of the patriarchs and the exodus of their 
descendants — is still obscure, and the recent 
discovery for the first time of ‘Israel’ in a hiero¬ 
glyphic text seems but further to complicate the 
problem. 

The facts as to this document are the following : 
In 1896 an immense stele was discovered, one text 
of which commemorates the victory of Mrnpth, 
son and successor of Ramses II. , over the Libyans 
in his 6th year.J In the latter part of the text 
where other triumphs are enumerated, the locali¬ 
ties subjugated occur in tho following order : the 
Hittite land, Canaan (? land or town), Ashkelon, 
(lezer, Janoah (?), FsiW’r-Israel, S. Palestine, ‘ all 
lands.’ There is no corroborative evidence for an 
Asiatic campaign of Mrnpth ; possibly, in the 
fashion of the age, he is here merely assuming to 
himself the conquests of his predecessors. The 

* See Streitberg in Iruloger. For. vi. 134. 

t The former, which occurs twice, can be localized in the 
district Ephraim-l)an (see W. M. MUller, Asien, 164). 

t His reign began, according to Mahler, in 1280. 


name Israel is written so as unmistakably to 
indicate a people, not, like the other names, a 
locality. Further, the words used of its condition 
imply devastation and the destruction of crops. 
The obvious and only safe conclusions to be drawn 
from these facts are that Israel, or a part of that 
people, was already in some part of Syria, and had 
been in hostile contact with Egypt. On tho 
assumption that ‘Pithoin and Ramuses’were built 
for Ramses ii., whose long reign answered tho 
requirements of Ex ii. 23, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus has been identified as Mrnpth ; * though, 
owing to the supposed more appropriate political 
conditions, others would place the Exodus 30 or 40 
years later, about the time of StnJjt. 

If we assume that by tho reign of Mrnpth the 
Exodus had already been accomplished,—the name 
Isrw is found in the previous reigns in the territory 
of tho tribe of Asher,—we have an argument for 
the proposed identification of the Hebrews with 
the Khabiri, of whose invasion of Palestine, some 
160 years earlier, the Amarna letters say so much, 
and whom it is proposed to identify with the S'sw 
chastised by Sethos i.+ The story of the priest 
Osarsiph (?= Osiris + sc) and the impious lepers, 
whose revolt he led, converted by Josephus into 
a history of Moses and the Hebrew struggle 
for freedom, has been with some probability re¬ 
ferred rather to a reminiscence of the expulsion of 
the heretics of Amenophis IV.£ The name Hebrews 
has not been met with in Egyptian texts. That 
of the foreign tribe of * prw , found variously 
employed throughout tho 19th Dynasty, is rarely 
now held to represent it, and may be merely u 
form of a familiar Egyptian term for ‘workmen.’ 
The Egyptian names given to Joseph, his wife, 
and father-in-law in Gn xli. 45 have received 
various inadmissible interpretations. The only 
transcriptions which conform to Egyptian gram¬ 
mar and usage are (1) Jephnoutefunch, * God speaks 
(and) he lives’; (2) [N]dsncith, ‘devoted to (the 
goddess) Neitli ’ ; (3) PcdephrP , * he whom the sun- 
god gives.’ All three names are cast in forms 
increasingly frequent from the time of tho 22nd 
Dynasty onwards, but practically unknown earlier 
—except, indeed, the second ; and this fact agrees 
with the date (8th cent.) to which the document 
E is assigned.§ For a diliicult word used in the 
story of Joseph, Gn xli. 43, a parallel ex- 
iression has been noticed in a text of the 21st 
Jynasty, where tho words ib rlc seem to form an 
interjection, ‘Give heed!’ or the like.|| 

x. Religion. — Our sources of information on 
this subject are very numerous, but at tho same 
time very inadequate. Egyptian texts not bear¬ 
ing, even indirectly, upon some aspect of the 
religion are in an extremely small minority; yet 
some primary questions remain unsolved for lack 
of explanatory documents. Since it is wholly 
owing to tho supreme importance attached to 
the preparation for a future life that Egyptian 
antiquity has come again within our reach, it is 
natural that the side of religious life upon which 
we are best informed should be that dealing with 
the dead. Of tho everyday religion of tho people 
we know practically nothing. Wo have the 
names of many deities, and can enumerate their 
functions, attributes, and temples; but we are 
quite ignorant as to the way in which they were 
worshipped. It has been mentioned that llommcl 

* On the still less demonstrable assumption that the Hebrew 
immigration had been a part of the Hyksos invasion, Mahler 
bases calculations which give 1336 ( i.e . liamses u.) as the year, 
and, with the help of Rabbinical tradition, March 27 m the day 
of the Exodus (Per Vharao dc8 Exodut, 1896). 

f See Ed. Meyer in Festschr. f. Ebert, 76. 

X Ed. Meyer, Oesoh. Aig 276 ; Wilcken in Fedse.hr. /. Eberi 
146. 

§ See SteindorfE, AEg. Zeittchr. xxvii. 41. 

|| See Spiegelberg in Not. et Extr. xxxlv. 261 
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is eager to demonstrate a Babylonian origin for 
the civilization of Egypt. One of his chief conten¬ 
tions is that some of the principal Egyptian deities 
can be proved identical with those of Babylon, 
from the identity of their attributes, distinctive 
animals, legends, etc. It is, however, as yet in 
many cases impossible to recognize what were the 
original roles and functions of the Egyptian gods, 
and it seems more probable that, should a pre¬ 
historic immigration from Mesopotamia ever be 
demonstrated, the invaders will be found to have 
at most adopted certain of the native divinities 
and combined them with corresponding ligures 
from their own Pantheon. 

No religious document of the earlier ages com¬ 
pares in importance with the great body of texts 
—some 4000 lines—collected and copied on the 
interiors of the 5th and 0th Dynasty Pyramids, but 
in partial use, too, in all succeeding ages. Some of 
the documents thus brought together belong un¬ 
doubtedly to a far earlier period, and give evidence 
that the official religion was even then completely 
developed, many of the gods having already the 
roles by which they are characterized throughout 
history, and several of the most popular myths— 
notably that of Osiris — being referred to as 
already current. Certain of the gods are con¬ 
spicuously absent from the Pyramid texts ; Amon, 
for example, who being originally but the local 
god of Thebes, remained obscure until his city 
rose (Dyn. 11) to political importance. 

Indeed the local divinities as such play a remark¬ 
ably small part in these texts. Yet the local cults 
were the real basis of the popular religion, which 
did not, so far as we can see, recognize any single 
unifying clement before the various tribal districts 
had been united under the first historic Dynasties. 
The nomes (see above) corresponded to independent 
cults, each centred in the shrine of the local god, 
who revealed himself to his worshippers in an 
animal, tree, or other material object — perhaps 
once the tribal totem. One aspect of the advance 
from this primitive stage of fetish worship can be 
seen in the semi-human and finally completely 
human representations of certain of the gods in 
art. Yet the sacred animal was revered side by 
side with the anthropomorphic god, receiving, as 
we know, much honour even in Greek and Roman 
times. 

Beyond the famous story of Osiris and many 
otherwise unknown legends, the Pyramids contain 
countless allusions to that cycle of myths which 
subsequently produced the doctrines of the other 
great school or theology. For as Abydos appears 
very early—though probably not originally—as 
the home of tho Osman legend and of the all- 
important views of future life and retribution 
attached to it, so docs Heliopolis ("lb', in) become 
the centre of the solar theology represented by the 
myth of Re', the sun-god, and his daily contest with 
the dragon of darkness. 

A number of tho gods—many merely local deities 
once—had been gradually drawn witiiin the cycles 
of Osiris or of Re. The chief actors in the former 
story are, besides Osiris himself (whose original 
locality and character are very obscure), his brother 
S§t-Typhon, regarded now as the impersonation of 
darkness (when Osiris is a solar god), now as tho god 
of the barren desert (when Osiris is the fruitful 
river-valley); Tsis, wife of Osiris, a goddess (from 
the Delta or Philre) of merely mythological im¬ 
portance until the base epochs ; Horns, his Ron and 
avenger, a puzzling figure owing to the variety of 
his local forms ; and Thouth, t he god of IJonnopolis, 
the ally of Horns. 

The myths of the sun-god are concerned either 
with the phases of the sun’s daily and also supposed 
nightly, invisible journeys, or with cosmic pheno¬ 


mena. In the former, Horus again plays a part, 
now as the son of Re’; in the latter, local divinities 
such as Itm (Turn) of Heliopolis, or elemental 
gods, as fib, Nwt , Sw, Tfnwt , are introduced. 
Cosmic speculations produced a variety of myths. 
In one heaven and earth are female and male ; in 
another the sky is a cow with spotted hide (the 
stars); another held tho earth to bo a box, 
with the sky for its raised lid, supported on the 
encircling hills or on four tree-stems. The gods 
and goddesses associated with Re' are 9 in number 
(Ennead), and are regarded as a related family, 
just as later theology grouped several of the local 
deities into family ‘ triads.’ 

Not all cosmic doctrines, however, were con¬ 
cerned with the Heliopolitan gods; various local 
gods had once been regarded as creators, e.g. 
llnmw-Q\\no\\X)\s who, in the clay districts near 
the Cataracts, had formed the world upon a potter’s 
wheel; and Ptah of Memphis was a similar artisan 

Sm¬ 
other and very ancient divinities were the local 
earth and harvest gods, e.g. Min of Coptos and 
(perhaps) Amon of Thebes. Others, again, were 
water deities, e.g. SM-Souchos of the Fayydm 
and Ombos—for tho same god is frequently met 
with in several localities, though originally proper, 
no doubt, to but one of them. Several were 
guardians of the local cemeteries, e.q. Sokaris at 
Memphis, Anubis at Sint, ‘ The Lord of those in 
the West ’ at Abydos. 

The doctrines and practices of which tho Osirian 
legend was at once the pattern and consequence 
are chiefly to be studied—beyond very numerous 

f passages in the Pyramid texts — in the great 
leterogeneous collection of incantations known to 
us as the ‘ Rook of the Dead,’ but to the Egyptians 
probably as (‘the Book of) coming out from ( i.e . 
departing from) tho Day and from the Necropolis.’ 
The work is composed of texts (‘ chapters’), some 
as ancient as those of the Pyramids, others much 
later, and was intended as a guide through the 
various difficulties, and a magical protection against 
the enemies to be encountered by the dead, with 
whom a copy of it was buried. Some of the texts 
seem to be remnants of primitive rituals, but all 
bad been by the time of their definite collection 
(beginning of the New Kingdom) edited for the 
use of the dead himself. It is this more than once 
repeated editing which has rendered the Book for 
the most part unintelligible to us. It may be 
asserted that none of tho older chapters are now 
available in their first simplicity. The oldest MSS 
(Dyn. 12, 13) already show the glosses of more than 
one redactor, and each successive gloss seems but 
to obscure the original text. 

Several totally divergent views, Solar and Osirian, 
as to the future life are represented in the work. 
The soul is, according to some chapters, to take 
the form of a bird and quit the tomb, and may 
accompany the sun bark on its heavenly journey ; 
elsewhere it is regarded as appearing before Osiris, 
and, after the famous ‘negative confession,’ receiv¬ 
ing merited justice. If judged ‘of true voice,’ i.e. 
correctly pronouncing the potent magic formulae, 
the deceased proceeds to the ‘Fields of I'rw' 
and spends eternity in a very materialistic 
paradise, conceived upon the model of rural life 
in Egypt. 

The elements in man which survived death were 
four : 6’ soul, ihw spirit (?), h* ybt shadow, and k ’ 
double. What were intended by the first three of 
these it is difficult to say; the fourth is that of 
which we hear most ; for’its maintenance was the 
object of all the funerary rites which from the 
earliest times occupied so much attention among 
all classes. The double, in appearance the exact 
counterpart of the man, after accompanying him 
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through life, lived on in the tomb so long as the 
corpse remained intact, and the piety of the 
survivors provided sufficient nourishment. Hence 
the processes of mummification, the inscriptions 
whose magic could, if supplies failed, call up food, 
the portrait-statues into which the double could 
enter. 

Certain of the Pyramid texts and recent ex¬ 
cavations do indeed recall an age in which funer¬ 
ary practices differed much from those of his¬ 
toric times — an ago in which cannibalism and 
human sacrifice were not extinct, and in which 
all but the most rudimentary embalmment was 
unknown. 

Confusion of doctrines is not characteristic of 
the funerary literature alone; it is common to all 
aspects of the Egyptian religion. The priestly 
tendency, discernible from the first Theban supre¬ 
macy onwards, to assimilate all secondary deities 
to those at the head of the Pantheon, and, finally, 
to teach that all were but manifestations of the 
supreme deity (i.e. the sun-god), introduced, indeed, 
a kind of order, though for us the course of the 
foregoing development is thereby but obscured. 
The supremacy of the Theban Amon, assimilated 
in the first place to the sun-god, led to his identi¬ 
fication with such a host of other deities, while the 
wealth and power of his priests became so threaten¬ 
ing a danger to the state, that Amenophis IV., urged 
perhaps by the ancient hierarchy of Heliopolis, was 
tempted to a reform which should replace as the 
state religion the worship of Amon and his asso¬ 
ciated divinities by that of the sun’s orb, itn y alone. 
This is the only conscious movement towards 
monotheism recorded in the religious history of 
Egypt. It is not necessary to seek in it the 
reflexion of some of the foreign influences of the 
time ; the itn was a recognized aspect of the sun- 
god in Egypt in previous periods. The reformed 
doctrine contained conceptions far more lofty 
and enlightened than those of the ancient 
religion ; yet it had but an ephemeral success, 
and became extinct shortly after the reforming 
king’s death. 
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Egyp. Tales (1895); AmMineau, Contes de VEg. chrH. (1888). 
(G) Chronology ‘.—Lepsius, Konigsbuch (1868); Brugsch-Bouri¬ 
ant, Livre des Rois (1887); Wislioenus, Astron. Chronol. (1895); 
articles by Mahler in A\g. Z. xxvii. xxviii. xxxii., and Der 
Pharao d. Exod. (1896); articles by Petrie and chapters in his 
History ; 0. Torr, Memphis and Mycenae- (1896, cf. Myres in 
Class. Rev. 1897); for Manetho, Unger, Chronol. d. Man. (1867). 
(II) History ‘.—Maspero, Hist. anc. d. peup. de. VOr. class. (2 
vols. 1895-90, transi. SPCK); Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Altert. i. ii. 
(1884, 1893); do. Gesch. d. Alt. AFg. (1887); Ennan, ACgypten 
(passim); Petrie, Hist, of Kg. i. ii. (1894, 1896)- Wiedemann, 
AEgypt. Ge«cA.(1884ff.); do. Gesch. v. Altag. (1891), with special 


ref. to OT; MahafTy, Emp. of Plots. (1895). For Herodotus, 
Wiedemann, Herod.’s 2. Buch (1890). Hist. Geography, Dum 
iohen, Gcogr. d. Alt. AEg. (1878). (J) Relations with Asia:— 
W. Max Muller, Asien u. Europa (1893, cf. Jensen in Z. Ass. x.X 
For relations with OT, Rbers, Atg. u. Buck. Mose's (1868); do. 
Durch Gosen z. Sinai (1872); O. Niebuhr, Gesch. d. Ebr. Zcit- 
alters (1894)* Sayce, Patr. Palestine (1895); Ed. Meyer in 
Festschr. f. Ebers (1897). ( K ) Religion :—Erman’s AFgypten ; 
Masnero’s and Meyer’s Histories (passim); Maspero, Et»- 
de Mythol. (1893), the most important work on the Bubject; 
do. Pyramided de Saqqarah (1894 ~llcc. de Trav. HL-xiv.), with 
trariBl. ; Le P. Renouf, The Book of the Dead , transl. (PSBA 
xiv. ff.) ; Lange in C. de la Saussaye, LehrbA (1697), an excellent 
summary. (L) Art :—Perrot-Chipiez, Hist, de VArt , i. (1882); 
Maspero, L’ArctuUdogie A/. (1887); chapters in Ermau's sKgyptm, 
Maspero’s Uistoire. (M) Published Monuments, etc. : —The 
chief collections are those of Chainpollion, Rosellini, Lepsius, 
Sharpe, l’risse, de Roug4, Marictto, the Mission franc. 
Caire, Eg. Explor. Fund, the Leyden Museum. Catalogues of 
the museums of Gizeh-Boulak (Maspero), Berlin (Erman), Louvre 
(do Roug6, Pierret, DevOria), Florence (Schiaparelli), Turin 
(Rossi, I>anzone), St. Petersburg (Golenischeff). Further, tho 
works of FI. Petrio; de Morgan, etc., Catal. de Mans, et I users. 
(1894ff.); do. Dahshour (1895); Translations in Records if the 
Past (first and second Berios). (N) Periodicals Zeitsc.hr. f. 
ag. Spr. (Leipz.); Ree. de trav. rel. d la phil. fg. et ass. (Paris); 
PSBA (Lona.); Np/nnx(Upsala, Lcipz.). \v. E. CltUM. 

EGYPT, RIYER OP, occurs repeatedly in AV 
(Nu 34°, Jos 15 4 - 47 , IK 8 G0 , 2K 24 7 , 2 Ch 7 8 , 
Is 27 la ) as tr" of 0 'ip *?nj (irara/ubs Atytiirrov, Jth l 5 '). 
The term is used to designate not the Nile, whose 
common title is -m;n, and which cd. never bo called 
bnj f the latter word being the exact eouivalent of 
the modern wadi/. (See Hrook.) In all the above 
OT passages (cf! also Ezk 47 19 48 28 ) IIV substitutes 
‘brook’ for ‘river,’ but inconsistently retains 
‘river’in Jth l 9 . Tho stream referred to is the 
Wady el-'Arish, which flows through the northern 
portion of tho ISinaitic peninsula, draining into 
itself the waters of many other wadies, and flows 
into the Mediterranean midway between Pelusium 
and Gaza (Maspero, Dawn of Civilization , 348). 
It derives its name from the village cl-'Arish (the 
ancient Rhinoc-olura, Diodor. i. 60), situated near 
its mouth. The ‘river of Egypt* is repeatedly 
specified in OT as the S.W. boundary of Canaan. 
The same stream is called nahal Mu^ur by the 
Assyrian king Esarhaddon, who apparently means 
to distinguish it from the Nile by adding ashar 
narn Id ishu , ‘ whole no river is,’ i.e. no continuous 
stream (Hommel, Anc. Heb. Trad. 257). 

Once in OT (Gn lf> 18 ) the ‘river of Egypt’ (“in} 
'$D, not bnj) means the Nile if MT is correct, but 
we slid, probably emend to (so Lagarde, fol¬ 
lowed by Hull in Haunt’s 0T). ShihCr, which 
elsewhere (Is 23 s , Jer 2“*) is applied to the Nile, 
appears to be a designation of flic Wady el-'Arish 
in Jos 13 s , ‘Shilior (RV ‘the Shilior’) which is 
before Egypt,’ and 1 Gli 13 s (cf. 1 K 8 W ), ‘from 
Shilior of fegypt (UV ‘ Shilior the brook of Egypt’) 
even unto the entering in of Hamath.’ (So Del. 
on Gn 15 18 and Hommel, Anc. JIcb. Trad . 242 f., 
although Frd. Delitzsch and Dillmann prefer to 
understand it of the most easterly arm of the Nile.) 

J. A. Selbie. 

EGYPTIAN, THE (6 Alyfarnos). — In Ac 21 38 
Claudius Lysias the chief captain (Chiliarch) is 
represented as saying to St. Paul, ‘ Art thou not 
then the Egyptian, which before these days stirred 
up to sedition and led out into the wilderness the 
four thousand men of the Assassins ? ’ 

This E. is mentioned by Josephus in both his 
works. While describing the procuratorsliip of 
Felix, he mentions the Sicarii or Assassins, then 
in distinction to these the religious impostors, then 
a certain Egyptian. The lat ter professed to be a 
prophet, and collected together a body of 30,000 
persons, whom lie led to the Mount of Olives, assert¬ 
ing that the wall of Jems, would fall down before 
him, and that lie could capture the city. Felix 
attacked him with a considerable force, and dis¬ 
persed Ids followers, slaying 400, and taking 
prisoner 200. The Egyptian himself escaped. 
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Krenkel, following Holtzmann, llausrath, Keim, 
and the author of Supernatural Religion, attempts 
to show that the ant nor of the Acts is indebted to 
Josephus for his knowledge of this event. He 
is quite unsuccessful. There are no signs of 
literary obligation, and very definite discrepancies. 
Josephus gives different numbers; he does not 
definitely connect the Egyptian with the Sicarii, but 
rather contrasts him ; and he does not represent the 
wilderness as the place to which the people were 
led, but the Mount of Olives. Tt may be quite 
possible to explain these discrepancies so as to save 
the historical accuracy of both writers, but they 
are fatal to our regarding Josephus as the source 
of information. The only reasonable opinion that 
can be held is that we have two independent 
and contemporary accounts of the same event, 
and that the resemblances arise from this fact. 

Literature.— Joa. Ant. xx. viii. 6 ; IiJ 11. xiii. 6 ; Schurer, 
UJV i. ii. ISO ; Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas , p. 240. 

A. C. liEADLAM. 

EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. —The various Egyptian 
dialects and the Versions contained in them are a 
subject of so much confusion that it will be well 
for the sake of distinctness to deal in this article 
first with the Dialects and their proximate dates, 
and then with the extant remains of the Versions 
and their proximate dates. We will conclude 
with a short study of the Creek Text implied by 
the Versions, and the history of the criticism of 
them. 

1 . Dialects of Coptic. —The latest stage of 
the Egyptian language, and that which was spoken 
in Christian times, is now known by the name of 
Coptic. The word itself comes from a corruption 
of the Greek Atyinrros. Coptic was written in 
Greek characters, with the addition of some extra 
letters representing sounds which could only im- 

erfectlv be expressed by the Greek alphabet. 

diese letters were modifications of characters 
found in Demotic—the popular form of the old 
Egyptian language spoken in the centuries im¬ 
mediately before the Christian era. Although it 
is still used in the services of the Church, Coptic is 
now practically a dead language. Our knowledge, 
therefore, of it must be derived from manuscripts 
and inscriptions. When these began to be studied 
by Euro]man scholars, it soon became evident that 
the language as spoken in different parts of the 
country presented certain dialectical peculiarities. 
Not only was it early recognized that the dialect 
used in the North differed considerably from that 
used in the South, but a third dialect was also 
detected, which, as a general rule, resembled the 
southern : it had, however, many northern forms, 
and sometimes showed peculiarities of its own. 
A long controversy, lasting for more than a cen¬ 
tury, was waged over the district to which this 
third dialect was to be assigned. The attention of 
Coptic scholars was early directed to a noteworthy 
passage from Athanasius, a bishop of Kos in the 
Thebaid, who flourished in the 11 th century. 
In his Arabic-Coptic Grammar, Athanasius says: 
‘ Know that the Coptic language is divided into 
three branches. One of them is the Coptic of Misr, 
which is theSahidic; and another is tire Bohairie 
Coptic, which gets its name from El-Bohaira;a 
and the other is the Bushmuric Coptic, which is 
used in the country of El-Bushmur, as thou know- 
cst. But those now in use are only the Bohairie 
Coptic and the Sahidic. And the origin of them 
is one language.’/? Here w'e have a mention of 
three dialects — Sahidic, Bohairie, and Bush¬ 
muric. The first two are, as Quatrembre pointed 

« /.<?. the district south of Alexandria. 

li The original of the passage is given in Qualremfcre, Re- 
eherches sur la Langue et la Literature dc I'Eqypte (Paris, 

1808), p. 21. 


out,a clearly the same as those sometimes called 
Thebaic and Memphitic. But what was the last? 
Was it to be identified with the third dialect known 
to us? Or w'as it the name of a still unknown 
dialect? Before this question could be answered, 
the position of Bushmur had to be determined. 
Quatrembre proved that it could not be placed in 
the South of Egypt, nor in the Oasis and neigh¬ 
bouring deserts, but that it must be situated in 
the North .8 It is the country in the east of the 
Delta bordering on the sea .7 Quatreinbro was 
of opinion that our third dialect had no con¬ 
nexion with Bushmuric, of which we had only a 
single word preserved to us. 5 But if it was not 
Bushmuric, how came it not to be mentioned 
by Athanasius? Quatrembre answered the ques¬ 
tion by supposing that it was in use not ex¬ 
actly in Egypt, out in a country close by— 
the great and little Oases, ‘ which, situated at 
a little distance from Egypt, stretch from north 
to south, from the parallel of Assouan as far as 
the frontier of theraydm.’e Since Quatrembre’s 
time a large number of fragments have come to 
light which prove that he was right in refusing 
to call the dialect Bushmuric. Whether or not 
it was spoken in the southern Oasis, we now 
know for certain that it was used in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Eaydm and Memphis; and a 
study of Middle Egyptian shows us that the 
reason why Athanasius did not mention it may 
have been that lie did not regard it as a separate 
dialect. This third dialect, lying as it does geo¬ 
graphically and linguistically between Sahidic and 
Bohairie,£ may conveniently be termed Middle 
Egyptian. Wlien we come to examine it more 
carefully, we are confronted with fresh difficulties. 
Whilst Sahidic and Bohairie are for the most part 
clearly defined and regular dialects, Middle Egyp¬ 
tian presents us with an almost bewildering number 
of alternative forms. When spoken in the Nile 
Valley the dialect is a kind of mixture between 
Sahidic and Bohairie. But in some of the frag¬ 
ments which come from the Fay dm—a district 
some distance to the w r est—the dialect has de¬ 
veloped more decided peculiarities of its own. 
It is dangerous, however, to draw any hard-and- 
fast distinction between the forms of tne language 
current in the two places; for at a later date the 
dialect used in the Fay dm bore a considerable 
resemblance to that used at one time in Mem phis, rj 
Many of the other varieties are no doubt duo to 
ignorance or indifference on the part of scribes, 
some of whom in the FayClm belonged to the 
peasant and artisan class .0 Such an explanation 
does not, however, cover the case of some frag¬ 
ments recently found in Akhmiin and in the 
Fay dm, which present further dialectical peculiari¬ 
ties unknown to us before. Stern has carefully 
examined the dialect of these fragments, and has 
show'll good reason to believe that it presents us 
with an earlier form of Middle Egyptian, closely 
allied to the dialect found in fragments written 
at Memphis.* 

We may sum up these results as follows :— 

Sahidic - Dialect of Southern (or Upper) Egypt: 
sometimes called ‘ Thebaic.’ 

» Quatremfere, op. cit. p. 22. 

/S lb. p. 147 IT. 

v Sec Y&kht, i. 634. 

& Quatrem&re. op. cit. p. 214. 

1 lb. p. 217. 

C Sometimes it very closely resembles Bohairie. See the 
dialect of the Fragment of the Song of Moses givou by Crum, 
Coptic MSS brought from the Fay yum, p. 12 ft. 

*> Ct. tho dialect of the Fayftra fragment published by Quatre* 
mfere, op. cit. p. 248 ft., with the dialect of those edited by 
Revillout, Papyrus Coptes (Paris, 187(3), p. 101JT. 

0 See Krai], Mittheilungen aus tier Sammlung der Papyrus 
Erzherzog Rainer (Vienna, 18s7), i. p. 05. 

t Zcitschrift fiir Agyptische SjyracJie, 1886, p. 129 ff. 
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Middle Egyptian = "Dialect of (a) Memphis and 
neighbourhood) and ( 6 ) the Faytiin. 

Bohairic = Dialect of district south of Alexandria-: 
sometimes called * Memphitic ’ (or ‘ Coptic ’). 

2. Relative Dates of Dialects.— The Arabic 
historian Macrizi, who flourished at the beginning 
of the 15th century, speaks of Saliidic as ‘ the 
primitive source of 'the Coptic language, and that 
from which is derived the Bohairic dialect. ’ a Such 
evidence as there is confirms his statement as to 
the late date of Bohairic. Bohairic (which was 
originally confined to the district south of Alex¬ 
andria) is the most literary and artificial of Coptic 
dialects. The form of many of its words, when 
compared with the corresponding Sahidic, points to 
a later stage of development. Its frequent use of 
connecting particles, reminding us of Greek rather 
than Egyptian, seems also to point in the same 
direction. It was most probably developed from 
Middle Egyptian, which at one time may possibly 
have been spoken in the neighbourhood of Alex¬ 
andria itself./3 To what extent it was used for 
other than ecclesiastical purposes we have at 
present no means of ascertaining .7 But if it was 
in the main a literary rather than a popular 
language, this fact would explain why it died out, 
except for ecclesiastical purposes, earlier than 
Middle Egyptian and Sahidic. 5 There is, on the 
contrary, no doubt that the last-named dialects 
were tne language of the people. We have 
numerous fragments of letters 111 Middle Egyptian 
and remains of school-books in Sahidic .e The line 
of demarcation between the two dialects was not 
sharp, and sometimes pieces of writing are found 
in which single sentences are almost entirely 
written in Sahidic, whilst others are almost 
entirely in Middle Egyptian.£ Thus, whilst we 
find Sahidic forms in use in documents written 
in the neighbourhood of Hermopolis Magna and 
Antinoe, 7 ? we have evidence that as far south as 
Thebes pure Sahidic was not always written .9 
When Middle Egyptian and Sahidic began to be 
written we do not know. As far as the evidence 

* (^uatremtre, op. tit. p. 42. 

/3 See the interesting fragment published by Krall, at the end 
of an art. “ uber die Anfango dor Koptischen Sohrift,” op. tit. i. 
p. 112, where an Alexandrian in signing his name makes use of 
the FayOmic dialect. Too much stress, however, must not be 
laid on this passago ; for, as Mommsen points out, ‘ the belonging 
to ’ an Egyptian district 4 was independent of dwelling-place, and 
hereditary. The Egyptian from the Cheminitic nome belonged 
to it with his dependents, just as much when he had his 
abodo in Alexandria as the Alexandrian dwelling in Chemmis 
belonged to the burgess-body of Alexandria’ (Mommsen, The 
Provinces of the Roman Empire , c. xii. Eng. trans. p. 235). The 
arguments put forward in that article in favour of an early date 
for the Bohairic dialect (see also Ileadlam in Scrivener’s Intro¬ 
duction to N '/’•*, ii. 120 f., and Ilyvcrnat, Revue Biblujue, 1897, 
No. 1, p. 67) ore valueless. (1) The abbreviations found in 
Coptic MSS for 4 God' and 4 Lord ’ need not have originated 
in Bohairic. If they occurred (and they never do, as far as I 
know) in MSS written in pure Sahidic, thoy might as easily 
have been taken from M.E. as from Bohairic. Indeed an 
abbreviation of 4 Lord,’ which is almost exactly the same as the 
one in common use in Bohairic, is found in a M.E. MS, which 
4 in its writing,’ says Krall (p. 110 f.), 4 reminds us of the Codex 
Sinaiticus.’ (2) Even if Krall’s hypothesis of the origin of tho 
last lotter of the Coptic alphabet were satisfactory, it does not 
prove his point. The contraction might have arisen in M.E. 
os easily as in Bohairic. But most probably his hypothesis is 
wrong, and the letter is derived from Demotic (see Steindorff, 
Koptuche Grammatik, § 4). 

y Attempts to use Bohairic for letter-writing, uBing through¬ 
out Greek characters, are given by Krall, op. at. ii.—in. p. 66, v. 
41; Crum, op. tit. p. 69f. Unfortunately, as Krall says, ‘the 
geographical and chmatio conditions of the Delta are not favour¬ 
able to the preservation of papyrus.’ We cannot therefore be 
certain of the exact dialect which the hermits near Lake Men- 
zaleh spoke, when Oassian visited them at tho end of the 4th 
century. It may have boen a form of M.E. or Bohairic. We 
gather from Oassian (Coll. xi. 8, xvi. 1; Migne, P.L. xlix. 860, 
1011) that some of them did not know Greek. 

i Quatremdre, op. tit. p. 41 f. 

1 Krall, op. tit. li.-iii. 43 ff., iv. 128fl. 

C Krall, op. tit. i. 64. 

•1 Krall, op. tit. i. 64, ii. 63 f. 

6 ZAS, 1884, p. 140 ff. 


of documents is concerned, we have fragments in 
Middle Egyptian (earlier and later) and Sahidic, 
some of which take us back to the 4th or 5th 
centuries.a But as early as tho 2nd century efforts 
were made to write Egyptian in characters not 
unlike our present Coptic ones./3 
3. Extant Remains of Versions.— Wo have 
remains of biblical versions in all three dialects; 
but a considerable portion of the Sahidic has dis¬ 
appeared, whilst only very short fragments of the 
Middle Egyptian are extant. A useful list of MSS 
containing portions of tho Coptic Bible has been 

f iven by M. Hyvernat in tho llevue Biblique 
nternationale for 1896, No. 4, p. 54011’. We 
shall hero confine ourselves to editions of tho 
versions. 

(a) Sahidic. —Tho fullest collections of extant 
fragments of the version of the NT are those pub¬ 
lished by Woidey and AnuTineau.S Some frag¬ 
ments of the Apocalypse have recently been brought 
together by Uoussen.e A complete collection, 
together with a translation, is urgently needed. 
The best collections of tho remains of tho OT have 
been made by Ciasca,f Maspero,?; and Lagarde.0 
Quotations from the Sahidic Bible are found in 
the ‘ Pistis Sophia,’ 1 and other Saliidic books. The 
Psalms quoted in the former work resemble the 
Sahidic version. In fact, as a general rule citations 
in either the Bohairic or Sahidic dialect agree with 
the version of tho Bible current in that dialect .k 
Other collections of fragments o* the Sahidic Bible 
are described in the Revue Biblique Internationale , 
1897, No. 1, pp. 55-62. 

(6) Middle Egyptian. —That there was a sepa¬ 
rate Middle Egyptian recension of part, at least, of 
the Bible is proved by tho text of some of the NT 
fragments published by Zoe» r a X and Maspero./* 
These are written in tne dialect as spoken in the 
Pay Am, and sometimes in text and translation differ 
considerably from the corresponding Sahidic and 
Bohairic. How far all the biblical fragments 
extant in Middle Egyptian really constitute a 
separate version, we snail be able to judge with 
reater certainty when more fragments have been 
iscovered, and when tho Sahidic NT has boen 
edited. Meanwhile, it is unsafe to conclude that 
a fragment written in this dialect necessarily 
presents a distinct recension. It may give, with 
merely dialectical changes, exactly the same version 
as the Sahidic .v We shall here simply state where 
specimens of the Bible written in Middle Egyptian 
may be found, without venturing to determine 
whether they are parts of a single version. Besides 
the fragments already alluded to,£ Bouriant has 
published two Gospel fragments, together with a 

* Cruni, op. tit. plate i. No. 2 ; Kenyon, Our Bible and the 
Ancient MSS, p. 163 (plate xviL); Krall, op. tit. i. 110; 
Fiihrer durch die Ausstellung (Vienna, 1892), p. 33, Tafel iii. ; 
Stern, ZAS, 1886, p. 135. 

(3 Steindorff, Koptische Grammatik. § 2. 
y Appendix ad editionem Novi Testamenti Greed (Oxford, 
1799). 

i ZAS, 1886-1888. 

i Auocalypsis S. Johannis Apostoli (Leipzig, 1896). 

£ Sacrorum BUtliomm Fragmenta Uopto-Sahidica Muses 
Borgiani, Rome, vol. i., 1885; vol. ii., 1889. 

Mtmoires jmbliAes par les Membres de la Mission Archio • 
logiqve Frangaise au Caire (Paris, 1892), vol. vi. 

0 JEgyptiaca (Gottingen, 1883), p. 65 ff. 
t Cf. Harnaek, Tcxte u. {Inters, vii. 2. 2ff. 

* See e.g. F. Robinson, Texts and Studies, vol. iv. No. 2, 
p. xix. 

xCatalogus Codicum Copticorum (Romo, 1810), p. 149 ff. : 
cf. Engelbreth, Fragmenta Basmurico-Coptica Veter is et Novi 
Testamenti (Copenhagen, 1811), p. 20 ff. 

p. Recueil de Travaux relatifs d la Phil, et d VArch. Egypt, 
et Assyr. (1889), xi. p. 116. 

t Of. the translation in old M.E. of Judo M-N* with the 
corresponding Sahidic. See Crum, op. tit. p. 4. 

1 Zoega publishes the first half of 1 Th and part of the follow¬ 
ing chapters: Is 1. 6, Jn 4, 1 Co 6-9. 14.16, Eph 6, Ph 1. 2. 
He 5-10 (Engolbreth gives the same). 1 Co 9. 16-16 had 
already been edited by Giorgi ( Fragmentum Evangelii S . 
Johannis, etc., Rome, 1789, p. 66ff.), and Munter (Commentate 
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Hmall portion of Isaiah, the end of 2 Co and the 
beginning of Hebrews.a A single verse from Jon 2 
will be found in Tuki;/'•* the hist part of La and 
most of (he Kpistle of Jer. (witli Latin translations) 
in Quatremere .7 Crum has given a few verses 
from Mt 11. 12,5 and Krall some verses of llo 
11. 12. e Resides these, Von Lemm has made 
another short collection of fragments in this 
dialect. To this list must be added some inter¬ 
esting biblical remains written in Old Middle 
Egyptian.i; Small portions of Exodus, Sirach, 
and 2 Mac are published by Bouriont .0 We 
have an incomplete MS of the Minor Prophets, 
from which Krall has published specimen verses,i 
briefly enumerating the contents of the rest, 
which he will shortly publish, k Part of the same 
MS has recently been edited by Rouriant.X The 
NT fragments published by Crum /4 are unfortu¬ 
nately very minute. Jude 1 ’’“° and part of Ja 4 12 - 13 
alone survive. 

(c) Bohairic .— The best edition of the Gospels is 
that of Sehwartzo,*' and of the Acts and Epistles, 
that of Lagarde.£ The NT as a whole has never 
been satisfactorily edited. A serviceable edition 
was made by Wilkins, but the Latin translation 
which it contains is unsatisfactory.o A new 
edition of the Gospels is being prepared for the 
Clarendon Press by G. Horner. The Pentateuch was 
first published by Wilkins (with a translation), 7 r 
and then more carefully by Lagarde./) Tattam 
has edited and translated (but uncritically) the 
Major and Minor Prophets and the Book of 
Job.o- The best editions of the Psalms have been 
made by Sehwartzo r and Lagarde, v the latter 
edition being unfortunately printed in Latin 
characters. F. Rossi has lately edited a MS 
containing part of the Psalter. <p Only small 
portions of tlie rest of the OT have been printed. 
For a list of these portions and of editions not 
mentioned here, see Hyvernat, op, cit . 1897, No 1, 
p. 48 ll 

4. Date of Versions. — The earliest evidence 
for the existence of a Coptic version is usually 
said to be afforded by the Life of St. Antony, com¬ 
monly attributed to St. Athanasius. We are there 

de Indole Versionis Novi Testament! Sahidicce , Copenhagen, 
1789, p. 78 ff.), Maspero has published Mt 5 4 MJh , ». 

a. Bouriant, Altmoircs de Vlnstitut figyptie.n, vol. Si. (Cairo, 
1S89), p. 507If. The Gospel fragments are parts of Mt 13. 14, 
and of Mk 8 . 9. The difficulty of drawing a sharp line of dis¬ 
tinction between the various forms of the M.E. dialect is 
shown by the fact that Ileadlatn is inclined to regard two parts 
of one MS of the Gospels us belonging to separate versions and 
dialects (see lleadlam, op. cit. ii. p. 141 f. ; cf. Hyvernat, op. 
cit. 1890, No. 4, p. 695 If.). 

/3 Rxulinu’nta Linguce Coptce (Rome, 1778), p. 440. 
y Quatremere, op. ext. p. 228 ff. 

5 Crum, op, cit. p. 1 f. Cf. also the fragments of the Song of 
Moses and the Song of tho Throe Children on p. 12 ff. 

i Op. cit. ii.-iii. p. 69ff. In i. p. 09 ho gives quotations in 
this dialect from Mt Ps 148 4 

t Mittelaegyptische Bibelfragwejite, fitudes A rchtoloqiques 
Lirujuistujucs et Historiqvcs dMties d M. le Dr. C. Lee mans 
Leyden, 1885. 

•J Old M.E. is often called Akhmimic, bccauso most of the 
fragments of it come from Akinim. 

8 Aft 1 moire 8 Miss. A rch. i. p. 240 ff. 

t Krall, op. cit. ii.-iii. (1887) p. 205 ff. A list of the verses will 
be found in Hyvernat, op. at. (1890), No. 4 , p. 608, under the 
title ‘ Version Akhmimienne.' 

X lb. iv. t>. 143 f. 

X Jtccueu de Travaux, xix. (1897) p. 1 ff. ; cf. also viii. (1880) 
p. 181ff. 

p. Crum, op. cit. p. 2tT. 

v QuatuorEvaiwetia in Dial. Alemph. (Leipzig, 1846-7). 

1 Acta Apost. Coptics , Episf. Novi Test. Coptice (Halle. 
1852), 

0 Nov. Test. jEgyjitium vulgo Copticvm (Oxford, 1710) 

» Quirujue librt Moysis Prophet oc (London, 1731). 
p Der Pentateuch Koptisch (Leipzig, 1807). 

<r Prophetse Maiores (Oxford, 1852); Dttod. Proph. Min Lilrr 
(Oxford, 1830); The Ancient Coptic Version of the Book of Job 
(London, 1840). 

r Psalterium in Dialectum Memph. translatuni (Leipzig, 

v bsaltcrii Versio Afemphitica (Gottingen, 1876). 

9 Di Alcuni Manuscritti Copti (Turin, 1893) 

told that he was an Egyptian, that his parents 
were Christians, and that as a child he went with 
them to church, and 4 gave attendance to the read¬ 
ings * ( i.e . from tho Scriptures).a When about 20 
years of age 4 he went into the church, and it 
happened that the Gospel was then being read.’/? 

He lieard a text which influenced him profoundly. 

On other occasions, also, he heard passages read, 
and ‘ he gave such attendance to the reading that 
none of those things which were written fell from 
him to the ground, but he retained all, and 
thereafter his memory served him for books .’7 
From these passages it has been argued that, 
since we further know that St. Antony as a boy 
refused to learn letters,5 and was unable through¬ 
out life to speak Greek,* there must have been 
in his boyhood a translation of the Scriptures in 
the Egyptian tongue. This, it is maintained, is 
confirmed by other passages in his Life, especially 
by the discourse which begins at c. xvi. We are 
there told that he spoke to the monks in the 
Egyptian tongue, saying, 4 The Scriptures are 
sufficient for teaching ; but it is good for us to 
exhort one another in the faith, and encourage 
with words.’ f In the discourse which follows 
there are quotations from, or allusions to, texts 
from various parts of the Bible. Since Antony, 
shortly before his death in A.D. 356, said, * I am well- 
nigh one hundred and five years old,’?? he must 
have been born about a.d. 250. Therefore there must 
have been a translation of the Bible into Egyptian 
about the middle of the 3rd century. But such 
reasoning is not conclusive. This Life never speaks 
of Antony as reading the Bible. Ho only hears it 
read. The Coptic translation which he heard 
might well have been made at the time by an 
interpreter. The need of a written translation in 
the services of the Church would not at once he 
felt .0 Tho Gospel would first he road «in Greek, 
and then the Greek would he rendered into Coptic,* 
as at a later date the Coptic was rendered into 
Arabic by 4 anyone who had the gift of speaking, 
so that he could interpret aright.’ k In so far as 
Antony was in the habit of repeating texts in his 
discourses, he was enabled to do so by his remark¬ 
able memory. For we have no reason to suppose 
that lie had a Bible of his own. But the speeches 
put into the mouth of the hermit cannot be used 
as evidence in such a case. For, even if we admit 
the historical character of the biography, it does 
not in the least follow that the discourses are 
verbatim reports.X On the authority, therefore, of 
this Life alone it is unsafe to base any conclusion as 
to the existence of a Coptic version of tho Bible in 
the 3rd century. 

There is, however, good ground for believing that 
a version existed in the 4th cent. It was at the 
beginning of this century that St. Pachoinius first 
gathered solitary ascetics together in the south of 
Egypt under a common rule. If we may trust the 

« Athan. Vit Ant. 1 (Migno, P(J, xxvi. 840 f.). 

/3 lb. 2. The Syriac version of the Life hot?: * There was the 
reading in the church ; and at tho end of all the Scriptures 
the Gospel was read ' (see Schulthess, Probe eincr Syrischen 
Version der Vita St. Antonii (Leipzig, 1894), Syriac text, p. 6, 
lines 121. 
y Vit. Ant. 3. 
i lb. 1. 

< lb. 74 ; Hier. Vit. HU. 30 (Vail. ii. 31); Ballad. Uist. Laus. 

26 (PO, xxxiv. 1070) 

C Vif. Ant. 16. 
v lb. 89. 

6 See Ronaudot, Lituraiurum Orientalium Collectio (Paris, 
1716), vol. 1, p. 203 ff. 
t lb. pp. cxxiii, 207. 

* lb. p. 204. 

x E.g. the discourse in chapter 74. Robertson, who believes in 
the genuineness of the Life, admits that ‘ even an Athanasius 
would not so entirely rise out of the biographical habits of 
his day as to mingle nothing of his own with the speeches 
of his hero' (‘Athanasius' in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers , 
p. 191). 
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accounts given in his Life, he himself spoke 
Egyptian, and only acquired Greek in later years.a 
His monks as a rule were common Egyptian 
peasants, who knew no language but their own. 
The Greeks and Romans of his settlement were in 
a separate house, presided over by Theodore of 
Alexandria./3 Yet throughout his Life great stress 
is laid on the study of the Bible, ana there are 
frequent allusions to learning passages by heart .7 
Pachomius himself was in the habit of speaking 
from the Scriptures to his monks. 5 When a 
novice first came, according to the rules of the 
monastery extant in Greek, lie began by receiving 
‘ the Prayer of the Gospel’ (rfy euxV toO cvayye- 
Alov) and learning certain Psalms .e Unless our 
accounts of Pachomius’ life and work are most 
misleading, we can scarcely doubt that there was, 
early in the 4th cent., a Coptic version of the 
Bible. The attempt to trace the translation 
further back is beset with difficulties. We know 
very little concerning Christianity in Upper Egypt 
before the time of Pachomius. Eusebius indeed 
tells us that in the persecution under Severus (A.D. 
202), which was especially felt at Alexandria, 
martyrs were brought to that city from ‘Egypt and 
all the Thcbaid.’ But no such tradition survives 
in Coptic literature. We have no evidence that in 
early days the Alexandrian Church seriously 
attempted missionary work. If the Alexandrians 
had wished to do so, it would have been no easy 
task. For they were regarded as foreigners by the 
rest of Egypt ; 77 and their position was not unlike 
that which Englishmen occupy in India to-day. 0 
Besides the difficulty of the language,t they found 
it, as Origen says, no easy task; to persuade an 
Egyptian to give up idolatry and ‘ despise those 
things which he had received from his fathers.’ k 
Heathen worship down to a late time * retained its 
firmest stronghold in the pious land of Egypt.’ X 
The increase of the Episcopate under Demetrius 
(c. 189-232 A.D. ), and more especially under his 
successor lleraclas (c. 233-248 A.D. ), must indeed be 
regarded as an indication of missionary activity.^ 
If Christianity in the time of Demetrius had spread 
as far south as Antinoe,*' the Church was evidently 
becoming too largo for the personal supervision of 
a single bishop at Alexandria. 

The bishop who succeeded Heraclas — Dionysius 

<t Of. Ara^lineau, Annales da Muste Guimet , xvii. pp. 147, 629 ; 
Acta SS. Mai. xiv. Vit. rack. 60; Paral. d# SS . Pact 1 . ct 
Theodor. 27. 

8 Atn61. op. cit. pp. 147, 150. 

V See e.g. Am61. op. cit. pp. 12, 18, 22, 37, 41 f., 50!., 73 f., 92, 
99. 

a lb. p. 141 ; Mission Arch. MS moires, iv. p. 553. 

« Migne, PG, xl. 949. For tho corresponding Ethiopic sec 
Basset, Les Apoc. Ethiopians, viii. (1896) p. 31. The Latin form 
is found in Ilieron. Vail. ii. 62. 

C Eusebius, HE, vi. 1. 

n In tho Life of Theodore we hear of brethren * who inter¬ 
preted his words in Greek to those who did not know 
Egyptian, because they were strangors (g<w**0 and Alex¬ 
andrians.’ See Zocga, op. cit. p. 371 ; A1116I. Annales du MG, 
xvii. p. 802. _ 

0 Cf. Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empvre (Dickson s 
Eng. trans.), ii. p. 262. . A ... 

< See the account of Macarius, bishop of Antaeopolis, in 
Am61. Mission Arch. Mtmoircs, iv. pp. 93, 95 f. ; Zoega, op. cit. 

P iforigen, Contra Cels. i. 52 (Lomin. xviii. p. 97). 

A Mommsen, op. cit. ii. p. 266. See also Am61. Les Actes des 
Martyrs de Vtglise copte (Paris, 1890), p. 7, note 2; Erman, 

^M*Eutychiua? Annales (Pococke, Oxford, 1656), i. p. 332 (see 
Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 231 f.). The fact that before the 
time of Demetrius thore was no Egyptian bishop outsido of 
Alexandria need not suggest that 1 the progress of Christianity 
was for a long time confined within the limits of a single city 
(see Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire , c. 
xv Bur/s ed ii. p. 60). For the Alexandnan diocese might 
have been, like'the early dioceses of Gaul and N. Italy 
(Duchesne, Fastes tpiscopaux de Va 11 e. 1 e.nne Gaule, 1 . p. S3ff.), 
of very considerable extent. See Pearson, Vvndscu* Epxst. 
S. Ignatii (Cambridge, 1672) i. p. 170. 

* Between the years c. 212 - 216 -a.d. we find Alexander, bishop 
of Jerusalem, writing to the Autiuoites and exhorting them to 

the Great—has given in his letters a vivid picture 
of the Alexandrian Church of his time, but has 
told us little of the rest of Egypt. In his day no 
imperial edict was needed to start a persecution 
of Christians (A.D. 249). A large part of the popula¬ 
tion of Alexandria was still pagan, and only needed 
a leader to revive * their native superstition * ( rfy 
imx&pi-ov deunoaipovlav). When the Decian persecu¬ 
tion (A.D. 250) broke out, he specially mentions 
four ‘Egyptians’ as among the sull’erers.a The 
persecution was not confined to Alexandria, but 
many others ‘ in cities and villages ’ were martyred, 
and the bishop of Nilus (in Middle Egypt) fled 
from his see./3 Coptic traditions of this persecu¬ 
tion are scanty, 7 and we do not precisely know 
how far it extended. We find the same bishop 
writing letters to the brethren in Egypt 5 and to 
Egyptian bishops, e He also went to the Fay Am 
district. Here the teaching of Nepos, an Egyp¬ 
tian bishop (£7rLcrKoiros tuv /car’ Atyvirrov), had for a 
long time prevailed, so that ‘ schisms and defec¬ 
tions of whole churches had taken place.’ Diony¬ 
sius therefore called together ‘ the presbyters and 
teachers of tho brethren in the villages,’ and 
discussed their difficulties with them for three 
successive days.f We cannot gather, from any 
letters of his which have come down to us, in¬ 
formation regarding Christianity farther south. 

We have to wait for such information till the 
beginning of tho next cent. In the latter part of 
the Diocletian persecution Eusebius in person 
visited the Thebaid. He was an eye-witness of 
tho massacres, and of tho fanatical enthusiasm of 
many of the martyrs. Tho persecution continued, 

‘ not for a few days or for a short time, but for 
a long period of whole years ’ (M paKpbv 6\uv £rC)v 
SidaTrjpa). Most of the sufferers apparently be¬ 
longed to the lower classes of society, but there 
were some of high birth and distinction .77 Many 
bishops suffered for the faith, d but Eusebius does 
not say whether any of them came from the south. 

He has described tho sufferings of the rest of the 
Egyptian Church in Egypt itself 1 and elsewhere ; k 
and has preserved an account by an eye-witness of 
the persecution in Alexandria.X Put when we 
bring together all the historian’s statements, it is 
singularly difficult to determine how far they 
imply the existence of a widespread native Chris¬ 
tianity. We can only conjecture that amongst 
the numerous martyrs some of those in a lower 
station of life were natives. A century had passed 
since the bishop of Jerusalem wrote to tho Greek¬ 
speaking population of t he capital of the Thebaid. /x 

In the meantime the Christians in that town may 
have done good work amongst the ‘ barbarians,* 
even if they had not attempted such work at first. 

be of one mind (o/AoQpovrreu). Sco Iius. HE , vi. 11, In the next 
century a bishop of Antinoe was present at the Council of 
Nicioa (Zoega, op. cit. p. 244). 

« Dion. ap. Eus. HE, vi. 41. Their names wero Heron, A ter, 
Isidore, and Nemesion. Dionysius seoms to imply that most of 
the others at Alexandria were Greeks. Arguments cannot be 
safely based on the absence of Egyptian names. Thus we have 
in the Fayfira a son of Satabus bearing a Latin and Greek 
namo ‘ Aurelius Diogenes.’ See Benson, Cyprian, Appendix B, 
p, 542. 

/3 Dion. ap. Eus. HE, vi. 42. 

y See Am<Sl. Actes des M. pp. 14-17. ‘Matra’ (p. 15) is prob¬ 
ably the same as * Metros,’ who suffered the year before the 
Dccian persecution (Eus. HE, vi.41). See also Malan, Calendar 
of the Coptic Church, p. 10. 

1 Eus. HE, vi. 46, vii. 22. 

1 The bishop of HermopolLs (vi. 46), Hierax, an Egyptian 
bishop (vii. 21). 

C HE, vii. 24. 

v HE, viii. 9. 

e HE, viii. 9, 18, ix. 6 ; De. Mart. Pal. 13. We gather from 
Epiphanius, Hcer. lxviii. 8 (PG, xlii. 197), that Potaino of Her- 
aclea lost an eye In the persecution. 

, HE, viii. 6, 8, 13, lx. 11 ; De Mart. Pal. 8, 13. 

% HE, viii. 6f. ; De Mart.. Pal. 8,10, 13. 

A Pliilcas, ap. Eus. HE, viii. 10. The account of Phileas’ own 
trial is given by Ruinarfc, Act. Sine. 2nd ed. p. 494ff. 

p Eus. HE, vi. 11. 
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The Coptic accounts of this persecution were 
written at a later date, and are disfigured by 
legendary additions. Yet the traditions of mar¬ 
tyrdoms having taken place in the towns lying 
between Antinoe and Latopolisa must have some 
historical foundation. They point to the fact 
that the persecution was particularly severe in 
the south. Many of the martyrs bear Creek 
names, and are connected with the army./3 Com¬ 
paratively few bishops are mentioned .7 Diocle¬ 
tian is hated with a wild, unreasoning hatred, due 
no doubt in part to political considerations. A 
religion must nave gained in popularity among the 
fanatical, disorderly natives of Upper Egypt, 
simply because Diocletian and the Government 
were opposed to it. In fact we find, as wo study 
these Coptic traditions, that however much the 
new religion had already appealed to the natives, 
a fresh era began with Diocletian ,8 and Chris¬ 
tianity became, in a fuller sense than ever 
before, the religion of the people. Hatred of Dio¬ 
cletian, the faith of the martyrs, the sufferings 
which they endured, all contributed to this result. 
The consequence was that, when the persecution 
was over, ‘ the repentance of the heathen (tQv 
i9v£>v) was multiplied in the Church, the bishops 
leading the way unto God, according to the 
teaching of the apostles.’ e 

It will be evident from this brief study of the 
subject, that but little is known of Egyptian 
Christianity outside of Alexandria before the 
time of L’achomius. The state of the Church in 
his time- the history and legends of the Diocletian 
persecution—the increase of the Egyptian epis¬ 
copate under Demetrius and Heraelas—suggest, 
but do not prove, that some time before the end 
of the 3rd cent, there was a considerable number 
of native Christians. They would soon feel the 
need of a translation of the Bible. Historical 
evidence, then, on the whole, points to the 3rd 
cent, as the period when the first Coptic transla¬ 
tion was mado.f But this view can only be 
regarded as tentative. In the light of future 
discoveries it may have to be modified. This 
translation was most probably made, not in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, but in Middlo or 
Upper Egypt. Here the native element was 
stronger than in the north; and, as Greek was 
less spoken, the need for a translation would 
be more keenly felt. All the evidence that we 
Kissess at present goes to prove that Coptic 
iteraturc, whether orthodox or heretical, took 
its rise in the south; its development being 
assisted by the hatred felt towards the foreign or 
Greek element.?; 

06 Am6l. A ctes des M. p. 30 IT. 

(3 lb. pp. 20, 30, 103, 210. 

y Zoega (Cut. pp. 237, 230) and Am^lineau (op. cit. pp. 80, 
63 f.) speak of the martyrdom of the bishops of Ptolemais and 
llermopolis Magna. AmMineau (op. cit. p. 47ff.) tells of the 
martyrdom of the bishop of Latopolis. Pisura and three other 
bishops (Zooea, Cat. p. 62; Ilyvernat, Actes des M. i. p. 
114 ff.) f and the bishop of ProsopU in Lower E^ypt (Zoega, Cat. 
pp. 62, 133; Hvvernat, Actes des M. i. p. 226tf.), were also 
martvrod. The bishop of Akmim fled (AmClineau, Acte& des M. 
p. 32). The bishop of I propolis used the persecution as a means 
of self-aggrandisement (Il.wernat, Actes des M. i. 260), and, 
according to Athanasius ( Apol . c. Arianos, 69) and Socrates 
(HE, i. 6), actually sacrificed. 

i The era of the martyrs, on which Coptic chronology is 
usually based, begins with a.d. 284, the year of the accession of 
Diocletian. 

i See Ara61. Vie de PakMme, Annates du MO, xvii. pp. 2, 330; 
Acta 88. Mai. xiv. Vit. I'ach. Prolog.; cf. also Migne, PL, Ixxiil. 
231. 

C The evidence of MSS does not help us much. Our oldest 
MSS are fragmentary, and their date a matter of uncertainty. 
But a Sahidic MS of part of 2 Th 3 (Kenyon, op. cit. plate xviii), 
and fragments in Old Middle Egyptian of Judo (Orum, op. cit. 

? late 1, No. 2), and of the Minor Prophets (Krall, Fiihrer,jp. 33, 
afel ill.) tako us back to the 4th or 6th cents. Cf. also Stern, 
ZAS, 1880, p. 136. 

n Of. Ouidi, Naehrichtm von dor K. 0. d. W. tu Qtittinaen. 
1889, No. 8, p. 60f. 


5. Greek Text implied by Versions.—A ll 
three versions of the NT must be more carefully 
edited before we can determine with certainty the 
underlying Greek text. The Sahidic NT contains 
some remarkable interpolations, usually classed as 
Western. Two striking ones are found in Lk. 
The parable of Dives and Lazarus begins thus in 
the Sahidic Bible : ‘Now there was a certain rich 
man, whose name was (lit. is) Nineveh’ (16 lu ).a 
When Joseph had laid the body of Jesus in the 
tomb (23 5a ), tho Sahidic adds : ‘ Now when lie bad 
laid him, lie placed (or laid) a stone at the door of 
the sepulchre, which twenty men could not have 
rolled(cf. l)c). Several interesting ‘Western’ 
interpolations are found in the Acts. Three ex¬ 
amples may be quo ted. 7 After tho words ‘ ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many 
days hence, the Sahidic has a strange gloss, ‘ but 
(dWd,) until Pentecost’ (l 6 , of. D). The negative 
form of the ‘ Golden Rule ’ is placed at the end of 
the apostolic injunctions to Gentile converts 
( 1520 . 29 , c f j)) After the vision of the man of 
Macedonia to St. Paul, the tenth verse of Ac 16 
runs thus ; ‘ And when be had risen, he told us 
the vision. Straightway we sought to go forth 
into Macedonia, telling (or showing) them that the 
Lord had called us for to preach unto them’ (cf. D). 

On tho other hand, several ‘Western’ interpola¬ 
tions, which we might have expected to lind, are 
absent from the Sahidic. 

The text of the Bohairic version, as is well 
known, corresponds in general with that of Codex 
Vaticanus. Whether it is yet more closely allied 
to the text used by Cyril of Alexandria is a matter 
which still remains to be determined. There can he 
but little doubt that in their original form both the 
Bohairic and Sahidic were free from ‘ Antiochian ’ 
interpolations. A collation of the versions in 
those parts of the NT, where all three are extant 
together, proves that tho Middle Egyptian is often 
closely related to the Sahidic. This is most clearly 
seen in tho Pauline Epistles. Thus an examina¬ 
tion of tho three versions in 1 Co proves that the 
Sahidic and Middle Egyptian are not entirely 
independent translations. Sometimes they are 
based on a different Greek text from that which 
underlies the Bohairic. But, even when they are 
translating the same original, their rendering is I 
often strikingly different from that of the Northern I 
version. We may take 1 Co 15 rj ’ 14 as an example. 
Here the Sah. and M.E. translations are practically 
identical: ‘But5 if Christ is preached that he rose 
from the dead, in what manner do some anion" 
you say that the dead do not rise? If the dead 
do not rise, then Christ did not rise. If Christ 
did not rise, then is our preaching vain, and vain 
is our e faith also.’ f The Boh. translation is not so 
free : ‘ But if Christ is preached that he was raised 
from the dead, how (vtis) do some among you say 
that there is no resurrection (dvdarao-is) of tho dead? 
But if there is no resurrection (dvdoTaois) of tho 
dead, then not even (oi’*&) was Christ raised. 
But if Christ was not raised, then (&oa) vain is 
our preaching, vain also is your faitn.’i? This 
instance—and it is one among many—shows us that 
the Sah. and M.E. must in some way he related 
to one another. A cursory examination might 
suggest that they are practically the same version, 

et Of. Hartmek, Texts u. Unters. xiii. 1, 75 ft. 

(3 In the bilingual MS described by Am^lineau (Notice des MSS 
Coptes de la Bill. Nationale , Paris, 1896) the Or. runs thus : 

Otvrer atvrov nri0*j#«v ra» XtBov fjt-tyotv uayitr uxo<n etvipi* 

txvXw. The corresponding Sahidic Is not published. 

y Other interpolations will bo found in Ac l 8 2*8 3 W 68* 6 8 8 1 
940 127 1410 151. 23. 34 1812. 19O. 25 2Q24 2lL 

i M.E. omits ‘but.’ 

1 So Engelbreth’s Sah. Amfelineau has * your.* 

{ Sah. omits ‘ also.* „ 

*1 A Coptic word f<* • faith * is used. B. and K.E. employ the 
Greek riVr**. 
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and that the differences between them are purely 
dialectical. But when we inquire more closely 
into the passages where all three are extant, we 
find that such an explanation is not satisfactory. 
Sometimes each version is apparently an independ¬ 
ent translation. Occasionally the Sahidic and 
Bohairic agree in rendering or in underlying text 
as against the Middle Egyptian. In other places— 
and this is especially the case in the Gospels a—the 
Bohairic and Middle Egyptian are opposed to the 
Sahidic. Thus, in St. Matthew’s account of the 
Lord’s Prayer the difficult word iniouaiot is repre¬ 
sented in Sahidic hy that which is coming, in the 
other two versions by of to-morrow.3 When wo 
have recovered a larger portion of the Middle 
Egyptian version, and when the fragments already 
known have been collected and edited, wo shall be 
able to speak with greater security. Meanwhile 
we may provisionally state our view as follows. 
The New Testament was first translated into 
Sahidic from a text containing a considerable 
• Western ’ element. The translation was idiomatic 
and in some cases inexact. The Middle Egyptian^ 
probably made very soon afterwards, was largely 
influenced by the Sahidic. The Bohairic, made 
last of all, though in places influenced by the two 
previous translations, represented an effort to 
translate with more literal exactness what was 
felt to be a superior Greek text. 

The Coptic versions of the Old Testament are 
based upon the LXX. The study of them is of 
great interest, because it may help us to recon¬ 
struct the edition of the LXX made by Hesychius, 
which, as we learn from Jerome, was well known 
in Alexandria and Egypt.5 Whether any of the 
versions of the Coptic Old Testament are free from 
the influence of Origen’s revision is doubtful. 
Some Sahidic MSS give the Book of Job in a 
shortened form. The claim has been put forward e 
that we have in these MSS a witness to the original 
text of the LXX, before Origen made his copious 
additions from Theodotion’s version.^ But the 
last word on this subject has not been said. (Cf. 
Burkitt, Texts and Studies, iv. 3, p. 8 .) The rela¬ 
tion of the Middle Egyp. of OT to the Sail, has 
yet to be worked out.?; 

5 . History of Criticism of Versions.— -A 
careful study of the Coptic versions of the New 
Testament is given by Liglitfoot in Scrivener’s 
Introd . to the New Test.d Light-foot, as many 
distinguished scholars before him,t believed that 
‘we should probably not be exaggerating, if we 


a An examination of Mt (P 13 and Jn 4^‘JO will prove the 
truth of this assertion. 

0 This translation in the Bohairic of Mt is probably the 
result of a deliberate revision. The older rendering (cf. Lat. 
Vulg.) still remains in Lk, where the Boh. has that which is 
cmmng (M.E. is wanting in Lk 11). At the end of the prayer 
the Doxology is wanting in Boh. The Rah. has, 4 For thine is 
the power and the dominion for ever and ever, Amen.' The 
M.E. has, * For thine is the power and the ^lory for ever, Amen' 
(cf. Didaehe viii. on coZ 'urn 9 ri Iuvol^lk kcc) ft «<’* rov< etiuvois). 

yThe fragments of the NT written in Old M.E. are too 
minute for classification. The little that remains shows the 
same text os the Sahidic. But when we recover more, we may 
find that it differs only dialectically from the ordinary M.E. 

V 7)W in Par. (Vail. ix. 1406); Apol. adv. llufin. ii. 27 (Vail. 


li. 622). 

i See Ciasca, op. cit. vol. ii. p. xviiiff. ; Hatch, Essays in 
Biblical Greek, p. 216. 

? Ilier. Prcef. in Job (Vail. ix. 1007). 

„The translations of Zee 13& in Sah. and Old M.E. cannot 
be independent. Both add (? cf. Field) V$n£t fxt —a reading 
evidently derived from Theodotion, and omitted in Boh. The 
words bion ivQpuxos < pyx^o/Mvof rv;* h(ai are found in the 

Old M.E., but not in Boh. and Sah. 

0 Scrivener, riain Introduction to the Criticism of the NT, 
ed. iii. p. 8C5 ff.: see also Gregory, Prolegomena (1884), 850 ff. 
For an interesting and concise account of these versions see 
Kenyon, Our Bible and the A ncient MSS (1805), p. 76 f. 160 ff. 
A useful summary of the literaturo of the subject is given by 
Nestle, Urtext un<l tfbe.rsetzungen der Bibel (1897), p. 144 ff. 

, See Quatremtre, oj). cit. p. 9. Of. Schwartze, Ev. in Dial. 
Memph p. xvili. 
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placed one or both of tho principal Egyptian 
versions,’ i.e. the Bohairic and the Sahidic, ‘or at 
least parts of them, before the close of the 2 nd 
cent.’a This view lifts been followed by Westcott 
and Hort, who maintain that * the greater part of 
the ’ Bohairic ‘ version cannot well be later than the 
2 nd cent.,’ whilst ‘the Version of Upper Egypt 
. . . was probably little if at all inferior m 
antiquity.’ p Headlam, who, in the last edition 
(1894) of Scrivener’s Introduction, has given a 
summary of the history of the criticism of the 
Coptic NT from the point where Lightfoot 
stopped, considers that ‘ it has been sufficiently 
proved that translations into Coptic existed in tho 
3rd cent., very probably in the 2 nd .’y Ciasca, in 
the introd. to Ins edition of the Sahidic OT (where 
references will bo found to the work of former 
editors 6 ), discusses the text and date of the Book 
of Job.e His examination of the book confirms 
him in the belief that Lightfoot was light in 
assigning part at least of the Coptic versions to 
the 2nd cent.I* It is with the greatest diffidence 
that we have ventured to suggest that this early 
date (even if it is right) has not been proved. 
Our belief in the historical evidence for such a 
date was shaken by an article i) published by Prof. 
Guidi, to which reference has already been made ; 
and subsequent study has confirmed us in the 
view that tliere is, as yet, no adequate evidence of 
the existence of a Coptic version at such an early 
date as is often maintained. 

Forbes Robinson. 

EHI ('HR).—The opoiiym of a Benjamite family, 
Gn 40“ l , where, however, □' 9 ^ tfih) ’nR must be 
corrected after Nu 20 38f * to D-rnjp * The cor¬ 
ruption was perhaps prior to the adoption of the 
square character; o and v in the old script being 
similar and liable to confusion. I t may, however, 
be due to mere transposition of the two letters’ 
(Ball in Haupt’s Genesis, ad loc.). See further 
Ail [RAM, and cf. Gray, 11 eh. Prop. Names, 35. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

EHUD^nxbsonof Gera, aloft-handed Benjamite, 
delivered his people by a bold exploit from Eglon, 
king of Moab, who bad captured Jericho and 
oppressed Israel for eighteen years. This history 
is given in Jg 3 12 * 30 . The compiler has furnished 
an introduction and conclusion in his usual manner 
(vv. 12 ‘ 15a * 80b ); the narrative itself (vv. 1Bb " iWtt ) is one 
of the most ancient in the book, and a character¬ 
istic specimen of the best style of Heb. story¬ 
telling. Doubts have been cast upon the name of 
the hero, because Ebud amt Gera elsewhere are 
names of Benjamite clans. Gera is a son (Gn 46- 1 ) 
or grandson (1 Ch 8 *), Elmd is a great-grandson 
(1 Oh 7 10 ), of Benjamin (Noldeke, Untersuch. p. 
179 f.; Stade, Gesch. S. G 8 ). But E. may well 
have been the name of the hero before it was the 
name of the clan called after him(Budde, Richt. u. 
Sam. 100). Wellliausen ( Gott . Nachrichtcn, 1893, 
p 480) suggests that twr may be an abbreviation 
of waK in 1 Ch 8 a . G. A. Cooke. 

EITHER.—1. Now alternative, one or the other ; 
in older Eng. ‘either’was comprehensive, each of 

* Scrivener, op. cit. cd. iii. p. 371. 

0 Westcott and Hort, The NT in the Original Greek, smaller 
ed. p. 574. 

v Scrivener, op. cit. ed. iv. vol. ii. p. 105 f. 

d Ciasca, op. cit. vol. i. j>. viii t. 

i Op. cit. vol. ii. p. xviii ff. 

C Op. cit. vol. ii. p. xxxvi f. 

n Nachrichtcn von der K.G. d. TF. zu Gdttingen, 1889. No. 3, 
p. 49 ff. Steindorff (op. cit. § 2) suggests the end of the 3rd 
cent, as the date of tho Coptic translation of tho Bible. Stern 
in his Critische Anmerkungen zu der boheirisclien uborset- 
zung der Proverbia Salomonis ( ZAS , 1882, p. 191 ff-) 
jectures that tbe Boh. Version may be much later than the 
Sah., which, in part at least, was made in tho 3rd cent. (p. 202). 
He thinks it possible that the Boh. and Sah. Versions may prove 
to be based on some form of the M.E. (ZAS, 1886, p. 136). 
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two, like its German equivalent ‘jeder.’ Thus 
Lv 10 l ‘ Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took 
either of tliem his censer ’; 1 K 7 18 ; .Tn 19 18 4 on 
either side one,’ and Kev 22 2 ‘on either side of 
the river was there the tree of life.’ Of. Ridley, 
Brcfc Declaration (1555), p. 102 (Moule’s ed.), ‘as 
Boine of them do odiously call either other’— 
changed in the Oxf. ed. 1 GS 8 into ‘each other.’ 
2. ‘ Either ’ was formerly used to introduce the 
second or any later alternative, as well as the first; 
so Ja 3 12 and Ph 3 12 ‘ Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect’ (UV ‘or’); 
and so Lk 6 12 ‘Eitlier how eanst thou say to thy 
brother’ (RV ‘Or’). In this sense ‘either else’ is 
also found, as Stubbes, Anat. Abus. ii. 10 , ‘Either 
else they would never be so desirous of revenge.’ 

J. Hastings. 

EKER (-fly).— A Jerahracelitc (1 Ch 2 27 ). See 

Genealogy. 

EKREBEL (’E Kpef}/)\), Jth 7 18 .—Apparently the 
town of 'Alcrnhch, E. of Shecliem, the capital of 
Akrabattine {SWP ii. sh. 12 ). 

EKRON (fnpy, ’Atacapuv), one of the five principal 
cities of the Philistines, the one farthest to the N. 
(Jos 13 :{ ). It was a centre, having towns and 
villages dependent upon it (Jos 15 43 ). In the first 
division of the land W. of the Jordan it was 
assigned to Judah, being on the N. boundary of 
that tribe (Jos 15 ia * 48 * n ), but in the later division 
the boundaries were so rectified as to give it to 
Dan (Jos 19 4S ). It is mentioned as among the 
cities not captured under Joshua (Jos 13 s ). After 
his death it- was taken by Judah (Jg l 18 ); but the 
possession was not permanent, for we afterwards 
find it- in the hands of the Philistines till the time 
of David. It is prominently mentioned in the 
history of the time when the ark was in the land 
of the Philistines (1 S 5. G), and in connexion with 
later events (1 S 7 14 17 62 ). Like the rest of the Phil, 
cities, it became practically independent soon after 
the disruption. It- is mentioned in history in the 
time of Jehoshaphat (2 K l 2 * 8 - 6 * 1G ), in the time 
of Amos (Am I s , Zee 9 8 - 7 ), and in the time of 
Jeremiah (Jer 2 ;V-°). The records of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, mention a revolt of E. from the 
Assyrians to Uezekiah, and the condign punishment 
inflicted (see, e.g., Smith’s Assyr. Vise. pp. 304-3UG). 
It is found in the Apocrypha (1 Mac 1 U 8 ' J , AV 
Accaron) as a place given by Alexander Ralas to 
Jonathan Maccabams in reward for his services. 
Tt is spoken of in connexion with a march of king 
Baldwin the crusader, A.D. 1100 (Robinson, BRP 
ii. 228). It is apparently identified with 'Akir, 
4 miles E. of Yebnn, and is now a station on the 
railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem. (See Philistines. 
See also Smith, 1IGHL 193, 218). Ekronite.— A 
citizen of Ekron. The word is used in the singular 
in Jos 13 3 , where ‘the Ekronite’ is spoken of, 
meaning the people of Ekron collectively, and in 
the plural in l S 5 10 , where the citizens are spoken 
of individually. W. J. Beech Eli. 

EL.— Sec Gon. 

ELA (TlXa). 4 . 1 Es O^-Elam, Ezr 10 M . 2 . 
(I K 4 18 AV Elah) Father of Shimei, who was 
Solomon b commissariat officer in Benjamin. 

ELAH (nJ>N «terebinth ’).— 1. (On 3G 41 , 1 Ch 1 R2 ) 
The fifth ‘duke of Edom.’ These names prob. 
indicate districts called after certain chieftains. 
Comp, the use of Mamre, Caleb, etc. 2 . (llv lG n ' 14 ) 
King of Israel, son of Baasha. Ilia reign can 
scarcely have lasted two years, since he came to 
the throne in the 2Gth year of Asa, and w'as killed 
in the 27th. The story of Elah’s death suggests 


that lie was a worthless sot (‘drinking himself 
drunk in the house of Arza his steward,’ l K 16 B ). 
Jos. {Ant. viii. xii. 4) says that Zimri took advan¬ 
tage of the absence of the army at Gibbethon (1 K 
1(> 15 ) to kill Elah while unprotected. His death was 
follow ed by the extirpation of his family, in fulfil¬ 
ment- of the prophecy of Jehu (1 K 16 s - 4 ); but the 
sacred narrative reminds us that the fact of a man’s 
being the rod of God’s anger does not exempt him 
from punishment for the crimes he commits in 
accomplishing the design of Providence (1 K 16 7 ), 
of. llos l 4 , Am l 4 . The ollice which Arza held was 
a very high one, see 1 K 4-- G . 3. Father of lloshea, 
last king of Israel (2 K 15 30 17 1 18 1 * 0 ). 4. (1 Ch 4 1B ) 
Second son of Caleb. Rawdinson suggests that the 
last w ords of the verse should be : ‘ and the son j 
of Elah, Jehallclel and Kenaz.’ (So lveil.) Similar 
omissions occur in G 28 8 29 9 41 . 6. (1 Ch 9 8 ) A Ben- 

1 * ami to who dwelt in Jems, in the time of Neh. 
lo is not mentioned in the parallel list, Neh 11 . 

N. J. I). White. 

ELAH, THE VALLEY OF (n^n p?y ; ij xoiUf 
IlXct, A r?R 5pv6s * the valley of the terebinth ’). 
—The scene of the defeat of the Phil, champion 
Goliath at the hands of David (1 S 17 2, 19 21 9 ). The 
valley of E. is probably the modern Wady es- 
Sunt ( = terebinth), the third and most southerly of 
the valleys which cut through the Shephelah, and 
RO lead up from the Phil, plain into t-lie heart of 
J udiea. ‘An hour’s ride from Tell es-Safi ’ (at the 
entrance to the Phil, plain) ‘up the winding vale of 
E. brings us through the Shenhelah to the spot 
where the Wady es-Sur turns S. towards llebron, 
and the narrow Wady cl-Jindy strikes up towards 
Bethlehem. At the junction of the three there is 
a level plain, a quarter of a mile broad, cut by two 
streams, which combine to form the stream down 
Wady es-Sunt. This plain is probably the scene 
of David’s encounter with Goliath’ (G. A. Smith, 
Hist. Geogr. p. 227). 

The Philistines had pitched their camp between 
Socoh and Azekali, i.c. on a ridge separated from 
the rest of the low hills, and facing the Israelites 
across the valley. The * gai ’ (N;a) or ravine, which 
separated the two armies, is the deep trench formed 
by the combination of the two streams ; this, in fact, 
formed a valley within the valley. The Israelites 
had taken up their position on the farther or eastern 
side of the vale, somewhere on the slopes of the 
Wady cl-Jindy, thus securing their line of retreat 
up the Wady. The natural strength of both 
positions w as thus very great, since, if either army 
attacked, they must not only cross the ravine, but 
also climb the opposite slopes, and so place them¬ 
selves at a great disadvantage ; the long delay of 
the two armies, in face of each other, was probably 
due to this fact. J. F. STENNING. 

ELAM (o^y).—1. A son of Shem (Gn 10 22 =1 Ch 
l 1 '), the eponymous ancestor of the Elamites (see 
following article). 2. A Korahite (1 Ch 2G 5 ). 
3. A Benjamite (1 Ch 8 24 ). 4 . The eponym of a 

family of w hich 1254 returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2 7 , 
Neh 7 12 ,1 Es fi«-*) and 71 with Ezra (Ezr 8 7 , 1 Es 8 33 ). 
It w T as one of the Bene-Id am that urged Ezra to 
take action against mixed marriages (Ezr 10 2 ), and 
six of the same family are reported to have put 
aw ay their foreign wdves (Ezr 10 2G ). Elam acc. to 
Neh 10 14 ‘sealed the covenant.’ 5 . In the parallel 
lists Ezr 2 31 , Neh 7 34 ‘the other Elam’ has also 
1254 descendants wdio return w ith Zerubbabel. It 
appears certain that there is some confusion here 
(cf. Berth.-Ryssel, adloc.,a nd Smend, Listen, p. 19). 
6 . A priest w ho took part in the dedication of the 
W'alls (Neh 12 42 ). J. A. Selbie. 

ELAM, ELAMITES (ojey, ’EX<£/i, Elymais). —The 
Heb. Elam is the Assyr. Elaintu, ‘the Higldands* 
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(a name also applied to the Aiuorite ‘Highlands* 
in the west), Elamfl, ‘an Elamite.* Elamtu is the 
Semitic translation of the Sumerian Numraa or 
Niinma, which has the same signification, and was 
the name applied by the Proto-dialdamans to the 
mountainous land to the east of them. Elam 
possessed two ruling cities, Susa or Shushan, 
called Susun (‘the old’) in the native texts (now 
Shuster), on the Ulai or Eulaus, and Anzan or 
Ansan, nearer Babylonia in the south-west. The 
two cities gave their names to the districts in which 
they were situated, an inhabitant of Susiana being 
called Susunka, the ‘Susanchite’ of Ezr 4 y . The 
district of Anzan was more extensive than that of 
Susa, and at one time was equivalent to ‘ the land 
of Elam* among the Babylonians (IE. A. /. ii. 47. 
18). Cyrus and his immediate predecessors were 
kings of Anzan, the country having apparently 
been conquered by the Persian Teispes during the 
decline of the Assyr. empire. 8ir 11. liawlinson 
notices that an early Arab, writer, llm en-Nadiw, 
states that writing was invented by Jemshid, who 
lived at Assail, one of the districts of Shuster. 
The khrns of Susa, however, eventually got pos¬ 
session o? Anzan, and so founded the kingdom of 
Elam. They call themselves lords ‘ of the king¬ 
dom of Anzan ’; and as this title is found on their 
bricks at Bushire, the kingdom must have ex¬ 
tended as far as the sea. 

To the east is the plain of Mai-Amir, where 
there are sculptures and cuneiform inscriptions, 
from which we learn that here an as another king¬ 
dom called Apirti, the ‘ Apharsites* of Ezr 4°. In 
the agglutinative language of the second transcript 
of the Acluemcnian texts the name is written 
Khapirti, and it has there taken the place of 
Anzan or Susa as the equivalent of the Bab. 
Elan 1 1u. The equivalent in the Persian transciipt 
is Uwaja, whence the modern Khuzistan. 

The dialects of Mal-Amir, of Susa, and of the 
second Achiemenian transcripts differ but slightly 
from one another. They are agglutinative, and, 
so far as can be judged, unrelated to any other 
known language. The statement in Gn 10*“, that 
Elam was the son of Shem, does not imply any 
racial or linguistic connexion, the object of the 
chapter being purely geographical. 

According to Nearchus, as reported by Strabo 
(xi. 13. 3, 0), ‘four bandit nations’ inhabited the 
mountainous region east of the Euphrates, the ] 
Amardians or Mardians who bordered on the 
Persians, the Uxians and Elymeans on the frontiers 
of Persia and Susa, and the Kossicans contiguous 
to the Medcs. The A mardians may be the people 
of Khapirti, the Uxians belonged to Uwaja, 
Elymais (1 Mac 6 l ) is Elam, and the Koss;eans 
are the Kassi of the Assyr. inscriptions of whose 
language many words are preserved, which, how¬ 
ever, seem to have no connexion with the dialects 
of Elam. 

‘Ansan, in the land of Nuinina* or Elam, was 
conquered by Gndea, an early viceroy of southern 
Babylonia (in B.C. 270U), whose monuments have 
been found at Telloli; and Mutabil, another early 
viceroy (of Dur-ilu on the eastern frontier), ‘ broke 
the head of the armies of Ansan.* Kudur-Mabug, 
the prince of lamutbal, a district of Elam immedi¬ 
ately eastward of Chalda-a, was the father of Eri- 
Aku or Arioch (which see), and 4 father of the land 
of the Amorites* or Syria. At the same period 
Chedorlaomer (Kudur-Lagamar) was suzerain of 
Babylonia and Palestine (Gn 14 1 ' 18 ), and the 
notices in the Bab. astrological tablets which refer 
to ‘ the king of Anzan and Subarti * or Mesopotamia 
probably belong to the same date. The defeat of 
the Elamites by Khammurabi, king of Babylon, 
enabled him to overcome Eri-Aku, and make 
Babylonia a united monarchy (B.C. 2330). In B.c. 


2280 the Elamite king Kudur-Nankhundi made a 
raid into Babylonia, and carried away the image 
of the goddess Manama (see 2 Mae l 18 ), which Assur- 
bani-pal recovered 1035 years afterwards. Nearly 
a thousand years later we iind Khurba-tila of Elam 
going to war with Kuri-galzu II. of Babylonia (B.C. 
1340); but his own men revolted from him, and he 
was defeated and captured at Dur-Dungi by Kuri- 
galzu. About a century afterwards (c. B.C. 1230) 
Kidin-Khutru invaded Babylonia, and, after taking 
Dur-ilu, put an end to the Kassite dynasty at 
Babylon. A second invasion by the same king 
was not so successful. In B.C. 1115(?) Babylonia 
seems to have been conquered by the Elamites, as 
a dynasty of two Elamite kings then began to rule 
it. In B.C. 742 Umman-nigas or Khumba-riigas 
became king of Elam, and in 721 assisted Merodach- 
baladan against Sargon of Assyria, whom he 
repulsed at Dur-ilu. lie died in 718, and was 
succeeded by bis sister’s son, Sutruk-Nankhundi, ] 
who in 711 again assisted Merodach-baladan, but 
this time to no purpose. Sargon defeated and 
captured his general Singusibu, and added the 
Elamite districts of latbur, Lakhivu, and liasi to 
Assyria. After a reign of eighteen years Sutruk- 
Nankhundi was imprisoned by his brother Klial- 
ludus, who seized the crown, lie captured Babylon 
in the rear of Sennacherib, who had gone by sea to 
Nagitu, on the Elamite coast, in order to destroy a 
settlement made there by the fugitive Merodach- 
baladan, and the Bab. king, who was a son of 
Sennacherib, was carried captive to Elam. A year 
and a half afterwards (B.C. 093) the Elamite 
nominee at Babylon was captured by the Assyrians, 
and in the following September Khalludus was 
murdered. Kudur - Naukhundi succeeded him, 
and Sennacherib ravaged Elam, capturing even 
Madaktu north of Susa, until driven back by the 
winter. The following July, Kudur-Nankk. was 
killed in an insurrection, and Uinman-mcnanu put 
on the throne. In B.C. 690 came the great battle 
of KhalulO,, when Sennacherib met the combined 
forces of Elam and Babylonia, and both sides 
claimed the victory. The king of Elam had under 
him the troops of Parsuas (Persia), Anzan, 
Pasiru, and Ellipi (where Ecbatana afterwards 
stood), besides the Aranweans and Kahli or Clial- 
djeans of southern Babylonia. On the 15th of 
Nisau, B.C. 689, lie was paralyzed, and died the 
following November. Umman-Khaldas I., his 
successor, reigned eight years, \\ hen he was burnt 
to death on the 3rd of Tisri, end Umman-Khaldas 
II. ascended the throne. He was murdered in 675 
by his two brothers, Urtaki and Tc-Uinman, the 
elder of whom took the crown, and about ten years 
later made an unprovoked raid into Babylonia. 
The result was the conquest of Elam by the Assyr. 
king Assurbanipal, who placed Umman-igas the 
son of Urtaki on the throne as a tributary prince, 
lie joined the great revolt against Assyria, which 
was headed by the viceroy of Babylonia; but he 
had hardly sent his army into that country when 
his son Tttinmaritu conspired against him, and, 
cutting oil his head, sent it to Assurbanipal. 
Tammaritu then joined the Babylonians, and, 
during his absence, one of his servants, Inda-bigas, 
usurped the throne. Thereupon Tammaritu sur¬ 
rendered to the Assyrians. Shortly afterwards 
Inda-bigas was murdered by another military ad¬ 
venturer, Uinman-Kbaldas HI., and the Assyr. 
army again entered Elam, took Madaktu, and 
restored Tammaritu to the throne, lie was soon 
found to be plotting against his masters ; and as 
Umman-Khaldas once more possessed himself of 
the country, the Assyr. general wasted it with fire 
and sword. Susa and the other cities were levelled 
with the ground, the temples and palaces destroyed, 
and the sacred groves cut down. Thirty-two 
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statues of the kings were carried to Assyria, as 
well as the images of all the Elamite deities— 
Susinak, the god who delivered oracles, and whose 
image was concealed from the sight of the laity, 
Sumudu, Lagamar, Partikira, Amman-Kasimas, 
Uduran, Sapak, Iiagiba, Sungursara, Karsa and 
Kirsamas, Sudanu, Apak-sina, Pilala, Panintimri, 
Silagara, Napsa, Naoritu, and Kindakarbu (to 
whom wo have to add also Laguda, Nakhkhunte 
or Nankhundi, and Kliumba). The kingdom of 
Elam perished, and a desolated province was added 
to the Assyr. empire. But the empire was already 
on the decline, and in a few years Elam ceased to 
belong to it. In n.c. C06, the year probably of the 
destruction of Nineveh, Jeremiah refers to ‘the 
kings of Elam ’ (Jer 25 20 ), and eight years later he 
declares that Elam is about to be consumed by its 
enemies, its king and princes destroyed, and its 
people scattered (49 33 ' 81> ). This would fit in with 
the conquest of Anzan by Teispes the Persian, the 
ancestor of Cyrus (which see). When Elam and 
Media are called upon to besiege Babylon in Is 
21 a , Cyrus, king of Anzan, must be meant, as 
Anzan was synonymous with Elam among the 
Babylonians. It would appear from Ac 2 9 that the 
old language of Elam was still spoken there in tho 
first century of our era. 

Literature.— Billerhoolc, Sum (1898); Dieulafoy, L’Acropnle. 
de Suse (1890); Saycc, ‘Tho Inscriptions of Mal-Amir,’ in tho 
Transactions of the Leyden Oriental Congress (1S85); Loflus, 
ChaXdeea and Susiana (1857). A. II. SAYCE. 

ELASA (’AXacrd), 1 Mac 9®.—The site may be at 
the ruin IVasa , near Bethhoron {SWP iii. sh. 17). 

ELASAH (flyy^ ‘God hath made’).—1. One of 
those who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10- 8 ). 
2. The son of Shaphan, who along with Gemariah, 
tho son of Hilkiah, carried a message from king 
Zedekiah to Babylon (Jer 29 8 ). Eor no apparent 
reason, liV retains the AV spelling Elasah in both 
the above passages, although both AV and RV 
give for the same Iicb. tho form Eleasah (wh. see) 
elsewhere. J. A. Selbie. 

ELATH or ELOTH (n^'N, n'lVv).—A seaport in tho 
extreme S. of Edom, at the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah. It is mentioned in l)t 2 H in connexion with 
Ezion-geber, one of the ‘stations’ of the Israelites. 
Elatli, Elotli, and Elim may possibly be various 
names of one and the same place, the ‘ palm-grove’ 
which was the second halting - place after the 
passage of tho Red Sea. (See Sayce, IICM p. 208). 
E. is probably identical with El-paran of Gn 14° 
and Elah of Gn 36 41 . Tt has also been suggested 
that it is referred to in 1 Ch 4 1C , where for * Iru, 
Elah’ (rpN, wy) we might read ‘ Ir and Elali’ (vy 
See further Dillmann on Gn 3G 41 . The 
history of E. was a chequered one. Coming into the 
possession of Israel when Edom was subdued by 
J)avid (2 S 8 14 ), it was an important naval station 
during the reign of Solomon (1 K 9‘ 26 ). When the 
disruption of the kingdom took place, Edom con¬ 
tinued to be a vassal of the house of David, until 
it recovered its independence in the time of 
Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat (2 K 8 20 ). The 
port of E. passed once more into the possession of 
Judah, when Amaziah and Uzziah had inflicted a 
succession of defeats upon Edom (2 K 14 22 ). It 
was wrested permanently from Judah during the 
operations undertaken against Aliaz by 1’ekah 
and’ Rezin (2 K J C>«), and either the Syrians 
(Kcthibh ) or the Edomites (Kerc) became its pos¬ 
sessors. With this event (c. n.c. 734) ends its 
history as far as OT is concerned. E. is the 
modern 'A lea bah. J. A. Selbie. 

EL-BERITH (Jg O 4 *).—See Baal-Beritii, and 


cf. Moore, Judges , 242, 265; W. li. Smith, RS 
93 n. ; Baudissin in PRE? ii. p. 334. 

EL-BETHEL (*?Nrn '3 Stf).—The name which Jacob 
is said to have given to the scene of his vision on 
his way back from Paddan-aram, Gn 35 7 (P ?). The 
LXX (Bcu0?J\), Vulg. (Domus Dei), Pesh. and Arab. 
VSS omit ‘ El,’ which Ball (in Haupt’s OT) suggests 
may have been corrupted from mnn ‘ that,’ which 
would naturally be attached to oip? 1 ? (so in Pesh. 
and Vulg.). Ball justly adds that God of Bethel is 
an extraordinary name for a place. See, however, 
the note (*) on p. 278“ of the present volume. 

J. A. Selbie. 

ELDAAH (nj^x, perhaps ‘God hath called’).— 
A son of Midian (Gn 25 , 1 Ch l 33 ). See Gene- 
ALOQY. 

ELDAD (Tif'K). — One of tho seventy elders 
appointed to assist Moses in tho government of the 
people. On a memorable occasion in the wilder¬ 
ness journey, he and another named Medad were 
not present with Moses and tho rest of the elders 
at tne door of the tabernacle to hear God’s 
message and receive His spirit. But tho spirit of 
tho Lord came upon them where they were, and 
they prophesied in the camp. Joshua regarded 
this as an irregularity, and appealed to Moses to 
forbid them. But ho received the reply, ‘Art 
thou jealous for my sake? would God that all the 
Lord's people were prophets, that the Lord would 
put his spirit upon them 1 * (Nu ll 26 * 29 ). 

R. M. Boyd. 

ELDAD AND MODAD, BOOK OF. — The fact 
that the prophecies of these men are unrecorded in 
Nu ll 20-29 furnished an inviting theme for imagina¬ 
tion to some unknown seer and author, llis book 
is quoted in Hernias, Vis. ii. 3 : ‘ Thou slialt say to 
Maximus. Behold the tribulation cometh . . . 
“ The Lord is near to them that turn to Him,” as 
it is written in tho (book) of Eldad and Modad.* 
Tho Pal. Targums ( Jcrus. i. and Jerus. ii.) both 
supply us with the subject of E. and M.’s prophecy, 
filling in, as is their wont, the supposed hiatus in 
the Heb. Bible. They agree with Hernias that it 
had reference to pre-Messianic tribulation, which is 
described under the coming of Magog against Israel 
at the end of days. Jerus. ii. says that Gog and 
Magog shall both fall by the hand of King Messiah. 
Jerns.i. omits this; but adds, ‘The Lord (see Levy, s. v. 
D’Y p) is near to them that are in the hour of tribula¬ 
tion.’ The close resemblance thus pointed out be¬ 
tween Hernias and the two Targums seems certainly 
to indicate that all three authors were acquainted 
with the same Bk of E. and M.; and renders the 
hesitancy of Schiirer and Zdckler no longer neces¬ 
sary. In 1 Clem, xxiii. 3. 4 and 2 Clem. xi. 2. 3 is 
a long quotation, called in the one case ypa<pJj> in 
tho other npo^riKbs \6yos, but not in OT, which 
Lightfoot and lloltzinann conjecture to have been 
taken from our book. In both cases, as well as in 
Hennas, the quotation is designed to refute one 
who is sceptical about the approaching tribulations 
‘ at the end of the days.’ Our book is found in the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus (400 erlxoi), and in the 
Synopsis Athanasii (see Abraham, Book of). 

Literature.—F abricius, Codex pseudep. V.T. i. 801-804; 
Schiirer, J1JP ii. iii. 20; Zcickler, Avoc. dcs A.T. 439; Weber, 
Lchren des Talm. 1880, p. 370 (who, however, mistranslates tho 
Targ. Jerus. i. in the line cited); lloltzinann, Kinleitung , 553. 

J. T. Marshall. 

ELDER (in OT).—In ancient days the institution 
of Elders was not peculiar to the Jewish people, 
and the word elder did not suggest those purely 
ecclesiastical and religious functions with which it 
is now associated. The origin of the ottice is easily 
traced. Under the primitive conditions of society 
that prevail in the early history of all nations, age 
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is an indispensable condition of investment with 
authority. [Cf. the ytpovres so frequently men¬ 
tioned by Homer ( e.g. II. xviii. 503), the ycpowta 
of the Dorian states, the Patres and Senutus of 
the Romans, the 7 rpeapus at Sparta, and tlie Sheikh , 
i.e. elder, in Arabia], lienee from the beginning 
of Israel’s history downwards we hear of elders 
(oqp}, irptafluTepoi) as an ollicial class. The title, 
which at first is inseparably associated with the 
idea of age, came afterwards to designate merely 
the dignity to which age was formerly the neces¬ 
sary passport.* In the narratives of the Hex. both 
J and E are acquainted with the institution of 
elders (Ex 3 16 1 9 7 24 1 , Nu ll ltUT *, etc.), and that not 
only in Israel but amongst the Egyptians (Gn 50 7 ) 
and the Moabites and Midianites (Nu 22 7 ). Their 

S osition and functions in early times are thus 
escribed by Wellhausen (Ilist. of Isr. and Jud. 
15), ‘ What there was of permanent official authority 
lay in the hands of the elders and heads of houses; 
in time of war they commanded each his own 
household, and in peace they dispensed justice 
each within his own circled They are frequently 
referred to in Deut. as discharging the functions 
of local authorities (l)t 19 ia 2l 2 22 1 ® 25 7 , cf. also 
Jos 20 4 , Jg 8 14 , Ru 4-). Their number varied with 
the locality, it must sometimes have been con¬ 
siderable ; e.g. the elders of Succoth who came into 
collision with Gideon (Jg 8 14 ) numbered seventy- 
seven. At a later period they appear in connexion 
with the adoption of the kingly form of govern¬ 
ment (l S 8 4 ), with the intrigues of David and 
Abner about the succession to the throne (1 S 30 2 ®, 
2 S 3 17 ), while the part they played in the judicial 
murder of Naboth is well known (1 K 21 81J ). It 
was from amongst the previously existing body of 
elders that Moses, according to N 11 ll I6ff - (JE), 
chose an inner circle of seventy ‘ to bear with him 
the burden of the people.’ (The important part 
played by this incident in late Jew ish traditions 
will be referred to under Sanhedrin). 

The elders of the city (vyn qpi) acted as judges (Dt 
22 1 ®), just as the village Ifadi and his assistants do 
in an Arab community at the present day (Driver, 
Deut. 199). It is true that in Dt 16 18 ‘bulges’ 
(o'tprV) and ‘officers’ (oneb) appear to be dis¬ 
tinguished from elders ; but Schurer is prob. right 
in his suggestion, that both these classes were 
selected from the general body of elders, the ‘judges ’ 
being entrusted with the administration of justice, 
while the ‘ officers ’ took charge of the executive 
department. Flders reappear in the Persian and 
Greek periods (Ezr 5 s - 9 6*^ 4 10 s , Jth 6 18 7 23 8 10 10® 
13 ia , 1 Mac 12 s ®, and in the story of Susanna), 
while the wpea^vrepot roO Xaou during the Rom. 
period are often mentioned by Josephus and NT. 
The authority which the elders of any com¬ 
munity possessed as the municipal council in civil 
affairs extended also to religious matters, particu¬ 
larly after the synagogue (see SYNAGOGUE) had 
become a nourishing institution. * In purely 
Jewish localities the elders of the place would 
be also the elders of tlio synagogue ’ (Schurer). As 
a general rule, at least, they had absolute jurisdic¬ 
tion, and had not to take the sense of the con¬ 
gregation or the community. In Nu 35' J4f *, Jg 20. 21, 
Ezr lO, w e have rare exceptions to this rule (see 
Congregation). The right of exercising religious 
discipline was in their hands, and in particular it 
lay with them to pass the sentence of exclusion 
from the synagogue, to which allusion is frequently 
made in NT (e.g. Lk 6 22 , Jn 9 22 12 42 16 2 ). 

In addition to what is contained on the NT 
Elder in art. Bishop, various details regarding 
this office, esp. in the later periods of Jewish his- 

* The AV tr. of DUp] sometimes by ' elders’ and sometimes by 
'ancients' (e.g. Is 3‘ 4 , Jer 19 l ) is unfortunate and misleading. 

Bee Ajnuiknt, 


tory, will be found under artt. Sanhedrin and 
Synagogue. 

LiTKHATm { K.- «cluirer, 11JP 11 . i. 160. 166/., 174/., ii. 68/.; 
Cremer, Dtb.-Theol. Lex., and Thayer, ST Lex., 8. vptrptnpt ; 
Driver, Deut. 233; Hartmann, Die enge Verbind.d. AT mit d. 
N. 168 f.; art. 4 Aelteste,' in Herzog, HE*, Winer, ZUK, and 
Sohenkel, liibellexicon ; Vitringa, de Syn. Vet. 696, 613, etc.; 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 296, yi)6, 314 f., 320, 328f.; Rosters, Het 
herstel o. Iar. etc. 99 f., 110f.; Nowaek, Heb. Arch. i. 300f., 320/.; 
Deissmann, liibelstudien, 163 f. A. SELBIE 

ELDER IN NT.— See Bishop. 

ELEAD (iy^ ‘God hath testified’).—An Eph- 
raimite (I Ch 7 21 ). See Genealogy. 

ELEADAH (.tij^n ‘God hath adorned,* AV 
Eladah).—An Ephraimite (1 Ch 7 20 ). See Gene¬ 
alogy. 

ELEALEH (n*?y^ in Nu 32 37 k .. '), Nu 32 a * 37 , Is 
15 4 16®, Jer 48 s4 .—A town of the Moabite plateau, 
conquered by Gad and Reuben, and rebuilt by the 
latter tribe. The expression (v. 88 ), 4 their names 
being changed,’ referring to this and other towns, 
is rendered by Knobel (following the LXX), ‘en¬ 
closing them with walls ’; but this is very improb¬ 
able (Tb ‘ wall ’ is only poetic). See Dillm. ad loc. 
Elealeh is noticed with Heshbon, and in the 4th 
cent. a.d. was known (Onomasticon t s.v.) as being 
a Roman mile from Heshbon. It is now the ruined 
mound of El-At, about a milo N. of Heshbon. 
See SEP vol. i. under the Arab. name. 

C. R. Conder. 

ELEASAH (n^K ‘ God hath made ’). — 1. A 
Judahito (1 Ch 2 89 * 40 ). 2. A descendant of Saul 

(l Ch 8 87 9 43 ). Seo Elasaii. 

ELEAZAR (ijy^R * God has helped.’—Cf. Azarel, 
l Ch 12®, and’ the Pham, names Eshmunazar = 

‘ Kshmun has helped,’ CIS I. i. 3, 1. 1; Baalazar = 

‘ Baal has helped,’ CIS I. i. 256, 1. 2). 

Ten or eleven persons bearing this name are 
mentioned in the canonical and apocryphal books. 

1. The third s m of Aaron by Elishcba (Ex 6 28 , 
Nu 3 2 ), who, with his father and three brothers, 
was admitted to the priestly office (Ex 28 1 ). After 
the death of Nadab and Abiliu by lire, E. and 
Ithamar were the chief assistants of Aaron 
(Lv Id 12,16 ). Tlie former is represented as the chief 
of the Levites in the time of Moses (Nu 3 82 ). When 
Aaron died, E. succeeded him in his functions 
(Nu 20 2 ®- 28 , Dt 10®). He i spoken of as taking part 
with Moses in the numuoring of the people 
(Nu 26 1, ® 3 ); and after the death of Moses he 
aided Joshua in the w ork of partitioning the newly 
conquered land of Canaan amongst the twelve 
tribes (Jos 14 1 17 4 19® 1 21 1 ). His burial-place is 
mentioned in Jos 24 s8 . From Eleazar and his wife, 
a daughter of Putiel (Ex G 2 ®), were descended all 
succeeding high priests down to the Maccabiran 
period ; the only exceptions being the high priests 
who lived in the period between Eli and Solomon, 
when, for some unexplained reason, the office was 
held by members of the family of Ithamar. 2. A 
son of Abinadab, who was sanctified to take charge 
of the ark at Kiriath-jearim, after its return from 
the country of the Philistines (1 S 7 1 ). 3. Son of 
Dodo, one of David’s three principal mighty men 
(2 S 23 9 , 1 Ch ll 12 * 18 ). The name should probably 
be inserted in 1 Ch 27 4 . 4. A Levite, son of 

Malili, and grandson of Merari (1 Ch 23 21 * 22 24 M ). 
5. A priest of the time of Ezra (Ezr S 8 ’, Neh 12 42 ). 
(There may be here two distinct persons.) 6. One 
of the family of Parosh, who had married a 
* strange woman,’ i.e. one of non-lsraelitish descent, 
in the time of Ezra (Ezr 10 2 ®). 7. The fourth son of 
Mattathias, and brother of Judas Maccabaeus, 
sumamed Avaran (1 Mac 2®). He fell in the battle 
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fought at Ilethzaoharins against Antiochus v. 
Eupator, n.C. 103 (l Mac llis name occurs 

also in 2Mac8' 2;1 . 8. * One of the principal scribes ’ 

martyred during the persecution of Antioch us 
Ep ip banes, b.C. 168 (2 Mac G 18 ' 31 ). 9. The father 

of that Jason who was sent on an embassy to 
Koine by Judas Maceabjeus in n.C. 161 (l Mac 8 17 ). 
10. An E. is mentioned in the genealogy of our 
Lord given by St. Matthew (l lc ). 

W. C. Allen. 

ELECTION [V/cXo-pi. The subst. is rare, not 
found in LXX(yet Aq. Is22 7 , Symin. Th. Is37 24 , cf. 
l’s.-Sol 9 7 18°). Tn NT, Ac 9 ,8 ,*Ro 9 U ll 6 - 7 * 28 , 1 Th 
l 4 , 2 1* l 10 . Cf. tK\{yo/icu (in LXX generally for 
m3) = to ‘choose,’ implying (see Cremer’s Lex.) 
(1) a special relation between the chooser and the 
object of his choice, and (2) the selection of one 
object out of many: ^Xe/cros (in LXX for urg or 
vn^, also fairly often for var. forms of to, besides 
being used occasionally, sometimes by a misreading 
of the Heb. text, for 17 other Heb. root.s= ‘ chosen ’ 
or ‘ choice’ (adj.)]. The word is common in I)t and 
II Is. It is not in llos, Am (but idea in 3-), or Is 
(yet cf. LXX Is 28 lfl , which is the source of 1 l’ 2' 5 ). 
It is used chiefly to describe God’s choice of Israel 
out of all the nations of the world to he 11 is own 
people, Dt 4 37 7 7 etc., and of Jems, to be the covenant 
nome of worship, lit I2 3 etc. It is used also of 
God’s choice of individuals to the chief offices in 
the nation, c.g. llis choice of Aaron and his family 
for the service of the sanctuary, llis choice of 
the king, and especially of David. It is once 
used of Abraham; and in Is 40-66 it passes 
naturally from its use in connexion with Israel 
to the ‘Servant of the Lord.’ 

It is rare in the Apocrypha ; yet cf. Wis 3 9 , Sir 
46 1 etc. It is constant in fanoch. Cf. Pa-Sol 9 7 18 tf . 

Tn NT it is used once of God’s choice of OT 
Israel (Ac 13 17 ), but for the most part it passes 
over with other theocratic titles to the * Israel of 
God,’ and describes either the Church as a whole, 
or individual members of it, sometimes merely in 
virtue of their membership, sometimes as chosen 
to some special office or work, e.g. the Twelve, 
St. Peter, St. Paul. It is twice used as part of the 
title of our Lord (Lk 9™ [var. fret .] 23 :B , J 11 l 34 ). 
The word appears constantly in the Apostolic 
Lathers, especially in l Clement and Ilerinas. 

The thought of ‘election’ has formed so promi¬ 
nent a feature in all the most important attempts 
that have been made in Western Christendom for 
the last 1500 years to provide a complete and 
formulated scheme of Christian doctrine, that it 
is peculiarly hard for us to approach the considera¬ 
tion of the original meaning of the term in Holy 
Scripture without distracting associations. Anil 
yet the effort is worth making. The only hope of 
any further progress in the elucidation of the prob¬ 
lem, the only prospect of extricating its discussion 
from the deadlock at which it has arrived, lies in a 
careful reconsideration of the scriptural premisses 
on which the whole argument has been based. 

The questions that require examination fall 
naturally into three divisions, i. The questions 
touching the author of election—who chooses tire 
elect? What can we know of His character? 
What are the grounds of His choice so far as He 
has vouchsafed to reveal them ? ii. The questions 
touching the persons of the elect—who are they ? 
and for what end are they chosen ? iii. The ques¬ 
tion belonging to the effect of election—what 
influence does the fact that they have been chosen 
by God exert over the elect? 

i. On the first part of this question there is no 
. difference of opinion. Every theory of election is 
I imsed on the fact, constantly emphasized in Holy 
Scripture, that election is the immediate work 
• (of God. It is His act as directly as creation is. 


I 11 fact, God’s purpose in creation, His eternal 

n rose (ij irpoOeais rCov aidn’tov, Eph 3 11 ), is revealed 
loly Scripture as working to its end by the 
method of election. It is in St. Paul’s language 
/car* fKXoyyv irpoOnris , Ho 9 U . The two thoughts are 
in reality inseparable. We can understand, there¬ 
fore, how it is that St. Paul should say that God 
chose His elect before the foundation ot the world 
in His Son (Eph l 4 ). He is only expressing the 
truth that underlies our Lord’s words when He 
says, ‘To sit on my right hand and on my left 
hand is not mine to give, but it is for them for 
whom it hath been prepared of my Father’ (Mt 
20'- 3 ). Our first conclusion then, the one fixed point 
in the Avhole discussion, is this : God is the author 
of election. He Himself chooses HI* own elect. 

When wo go on to ask on what grounds llis 
election is based, by what considerations, in accord¬ 
ance with wlmt law His choice is determined, we 
find ourselves at once on debatable ground. To 
some minds, indeed, the question put in this form 
seems foolish, not to say irreverent. I t involves in 
their judgment a pitiable blindness in regard to 
the inexorable limits of human knowledge. In 
the spirit, sometimes in the very words of Zophar 
the Naamathite (Job ll 7 ), they ask, ‘Canst thou 
by searching find out God? canst. thou find out 
the Almighty to perfection?’ ‘The main facts 
of the divine government may, indeed, be known, 
but the reasons which underlie them, the motives 
which prompt them, are unfathomable; only 
an unehastened cuiiosity can seek to intrude 
into such secrets.’ To some minds, again, the 
question involves an assumption inconsistent with 
one of their primary philosophical or theological 
postulates. It seems to them inconsistent with 
the reality of the divine freedom, which in this 
connexion is only another name for the divine 
omnipotence, to suppose that God should acknow¬ 
ledge any law as regulating His choice. 

If either of these objections is well grounded, 
further discussion of the question is, of course, 
precluded. We must therefore begin by defining 
the position we are prepared to take up with 
regard to them. Let us consider the second objec¬ 
tion first. No doubt, if in its ultimate analysis 
our conception of God resolves itself into a con¬ 
ception of abstract omnipotence, or of an absolutely 
sovereign will, and if omnipotence means the 
power to do anything, and if no will can be ab¬ 
solutely sovereign which is not as free to do wrong 
as to do right, it is meaningless if not profane to 
inquire into the laws which regulate the choice of 
God. An abstract omnipotence must be inscrut¬ 
able. We cannot even begin to understand the 
action of a will in this sense ‘absolute.’ Hut if 
goodness, and not power, lies at the heart of our 
conception of God, then we shall not be ashamed 
to confess that for us, in Westcott’s magnificent 
phrase, ‘Truth and justice define omnipotence.* 
And we shall not shrink from pressing to the full 
the human analogy which is present, though latent, 
every time we use the word ‘will’ in relation to 
God. We shall contend that the action of the 
divine will, like the action of the human will, of 
which it is the archetype, must bo at once deter¬ 
mined by, and reveal, the character which lies 
behind it. We shall maintain the paradox, if 
paradox it be, that the will of God is freo, only 
because, by the blessed necessity of His being, He 
cannot will anything but that which is perfectly 
holy and righteous and good. And wo shall claim 
every revelation that He has given us of His 
character as a revelation of the principles which 
regulate His choice, the laws of His election. 

And if we are met at this point by the warning, 
that as men our powers of apprehending and 
expressing truth are limited, and that there must 
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be infinite depths of mystery in the divine nature 
which we are powerless to fathom, we shall hope 
to learn humility and patience from the caution. 
But we shall not desist from pushing our inquiries 
to the utmost limit of the power that is given to 
us. We believe that, in spite of all our limitations, 
we yet were created to know God. And it is a 
matter of life and death for us that we should he 
able to bring this revealed method of 11 is working 
into harmony with the rest of the revelation that 
lie has given us of His character. Nor can we 
doubt that He will justify us as He justified Job 
for refusing to be satisfied with any explanation 
of the facts of the divine government which can¬ 
not be reconciled with the sense of justice which 
He has Himself implanted in us. He has revealed 
election to us as the method of His working. 
There can be no presumption in asking whether 
in making this revelation He has given us any 
help to enable us to understand His purpose and 
enter into Ills plan. 

When in this spirit we approach the examina¬ 
tion of the scriptural evidence, the result may 
well, at first sight, seem disappointing. Great 
pains are taken to negative what we are naturally 
inclined to regard as the simplest and most obvious 
solution. The ground of a man’s choice lies not 
so much in himself as in the object that he chooses. 
It is, of course, true that his own character deter¬ 
mines what qualities in an object will, and what 
qualities will not, prove attractive to him. But, 
for all that, it is the real or supposed loveliness of 
the object that rules his choice. It would be 
natural, therefore, to assume that the choice of 
God is in like manner determined by the loveliness 
of its object. But it is just at this point that the 
analogy of the human will is necessarily imperfect. 
It is not, indeed, that we are required to believe 
that God can love that which is, in itself, neither 
lovely nor capable of developing loveliness; but 
that since the root of all loveliness is in God, and 
since there can be no goodness apart from Him, 
we cannot argue as if it were possible for man to 
possess or develop any goodness or loveliness in¬ 
dependent of, and so constituting a claim on, the 
choice of God. We ought not, therefore, to bo 
surprised when we find Israel expressly warned in 
Holy Scripture to reject the flattering assumption 
that they had been chosen on the ground of their 
own inherent attractiveness. They were not as a 
nation either more numerous or more amenable to 
the divine discipline than other nations (L>t 7 7 9°). 
We can understand why St. Paul declares that 
the election of Christians does not depend on the 
will or the energy of men (Ko 9 10 ). It is not of 
works but of grace (Ko 11°, cf. Jn l 13 ). 

It must therefore be a mistake to try to dis¬ 
cover the ultimate ground of God’s choice in any 
consideration drawn from outside Himself, even 
though it be in His foreknowledge of the faith and 
obedience of His chosen; for the goodness in 
which He takes delight is, after all, from first to 
last His own creation. The testimony of Scripture 
is not, however, really limited to this negative 
result. The choice which is not determined from 
without is all tho more certainly determined from 
within. And the ground of tho choice which we 
are forbidden to look for in ourselves or in human 
nature is expressly declared to lie in the love 
(Dt V) and the faithfulness (Dt 9*\ Ko li 2y ) and 
the mercy of our God (Ko 9 10 ). 

ii. We pass on now to consider the second group 
of questions connected with our subject. Who are 
the elect ? and for what end are they chosen? In 
OT the term ‘elect* is most often applied to the 
nation of Israel, regarded as a whole. They are at 
all periods of their history taught to regard them¬ 
selves as the ‘ chosen people.’ At the same time 


special divisions of the nation, e.g. the tribe of 
Levi and the house of Aaron, are chosen to 
Perform certain functions on behalf of the whole 
)ody; and certain prominent individuals, e.g. 
Abraham and David, are regarded as the objects 
of a special election. In Is 40-60 the term is 
applied to the nation generally and to the ‘servant 
of J"* in all the dillerent connotations of that 
many-sided title,—so little is the prophet con¬ 
scious of any fundamental contradiction between 
the thought of a national and an individual 
election. In NT the universal Church takes the 
dace of Israel as the ‘ chosen race,’ and not only 
ler head and her most prominent ministers, but 
also all her individual members, sometimes by 
name, sometimes by an inclusive form of address, 
which it is impossible to narrow down, are described 
as ‘elect,’ just as they are described in similar 1 
connexions as ‘called’ and ‘holy’ and ‘ faithful ’ 
and ‘beloved.’* Ttdoes not seem possible to deter¬ 
mine on NT’ evidence whether the individuals are 
regarded as owing their membership in tho Church 
to their election, or as becoming elect by virtue of 
their membership. Three points are clear—(l) 
that they were chosen before the foundation of 
the world ; (2) that they were chosen ‘ in Christ ’; 
(3) that membership in tho Church is treated as 
an objective assurance to each individual of his 
personal interest in this eternal election. 

Such in outline are the dillerent classes described 
as ‘elect’ in Holy Scripture. Wo must consider 
next what can be learnt with regard to the purpose 
for which they were chosen. We must not, of course, 
assume that the purpose is the same, or even in all 
points analogous in tho different cases. Still it is 
not unnatural to suppose that wo shall gain some 
help towards understanding the application of the 
method in any one case by a careful study of its 
application to the rest. 

The selection of the family of Aaron and the 
tribe of Levi need not detain us long. It is a 
simple case of the choice of certain individuals to fill 
an office of trust, a position at once of privilege and 
responsibility on behalf of their fellow-countrymen. 

The choice of Israel presents a more com¬ 
plicated problem. The choice in tho first instance 
involved a call to occupy a special position in rela¬ 
tion to J"—to be, and to be acknowledged beforo 
the world as, Ilia peculiar people. ‘Ye are iny 
witnesses,* saith tho Lord, ‘my servant whom I 
have chosen ; that ye may know and believe me, 
and understand that I am bo’ (Is IB 10 ). And this 
position of privilege involved a special responsi- 
>ility towards God and towards the rest of man¬ 
kind. On the one side, they were the trustees of 
God’s glory in the world, ‘his witnesses,’ ‘the 
people which he formed for himself, to show forth 
iis praise.’ On the other, they were the heirs of the 
promise made at the call of tho Lather of the elect, 
that ‘ in him and in his seed should all the families 
of the earth be blessed ’ (cf. Gn 18 ly ). And this work 
for others is the characteristic function of the ideal 
‘servant of the Lord,’ who embodies in himself all 
that is most characteristic of the chosen Israel. 

In NT comparatively little is told us of the 
purpose of election. ‘ Tho poor in this world,* St. 
James writes, ‘God chose (to be) rich in faith and 
heirs of the kingdom which he promised to them 
that love him.* ‘God chose you,’writes St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians, ‘from the beginning (or “as 
a tirstfruit,” &irapxhv for air’ apxv*) unto salvation.* 

‘ He chose us,’ he writes again (Eph l 4 ) ‘ in him {i.c. 
in Christ) that we should be holy and without 
* There is, indeed, one passage in tho dospcls, which will call 
for notice later on, in which a distinction is drawn between the 
many ‘called* and the few ‘chosen.’ But the existence of this 
one passage docs not invalidate the statement in the text, which 
merely asserts that there are other passages in which this narrow 
signification for ‘elect’ is excluded. 
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blemish before him in love/ The Christian, there¬ 
fore, stands as the Israelite stood bofore him in a 
special relation of intimacy with God, receiving 
from Him the spiritual gifts and graces, together 
with the responsibility for appropriating them 
(Col 3 12 ), which such an intimacy presupposes, and 
tho assurance of eternal salvation, of which that 
intimacy is at once the foretaste and the pledge. 

The indications of a wider purpose in the election 
of the Christian are not, indeed, as definite as in 
the case of OT Israel. It would, however, be a 
mistake to regard them as altogether wanting. 
Our Lord (Jn 15) Himself told His apostles that 
He had chosen them that they might bear much 
fruit. The chosen race exists, as St. Peter reminds 
us (1 P 2 9 ), appropriating the words of Is 43, ‘to 
show forth the excellencies of him who called them 
out of darkness into his glorious light/ And St. 
Paul, in the same sentence (Eph l 4 ' 14 ) in which he 
speaks of our election in Christ ‘to tho praise of 
the glory of his grace/ reveals as the final goal of 
the eternal purpose, ‘the summing up of all things 
in Christ, the things in heaven and the things 
upon the earth *; a goal towards tho attainment 
of which our election cannot bo regarded as more 
than a preparatory stage. 

We conclude, therefore, that according to tho 
predominant use of the term in Holy Scripture, 
election is an attribute of the visible Church, and 
finds its true goal, not simply in the salvation of 
certain elect individuals, but m the evangelization 
of tho race. There is indeed good scriptural 
analogy for a concurrent use of the term in a 
narrower sense, to describe as it were an election 
within the elect. For St. Paul uses it (Ko ll 7 ) to 
describe the inner circle in Israel who accepted the 
gospel when it came to them—‘the remnant’ to 
which alone an immediate salvation had been 

i uomised by Isaiah (Ko D 27 , Is 10 23 ). And our 
jord again and again warns us in His parables 
that the members of His Church will be subjected 
to a searching judgment—as the result of which 
the unworthy will be cast into the outer darkness. 
It is in this connexion that He uses tho warning 
words about the many called and the few chosen 
to which allusion has already been made. But 
there seems no authority for restricting tho use of 
the term, as some theological systems do to this 
narrower sense—refusing to recognize as elect in 
any real sense, either those Israelites who in St. 
Paul’s day were disobedient to the gospel, or those 
members of the visible Church who fail to stand 
in the judgment. Still less justification is there 
for assuming that the object of the election of this 
restricted circle has no end beyond the personal 
salvation of the individuals who compose it. 

iii. We pass on now to the last stage in our 
inquiry, the consideration of tho effect of election. 
We ask what influence does the fact that they 
have been chosen by God exert over the elect? 
May we assume that tho divine purpose working 
through election must of necessity attain its goal ? 
Can we, granting this assumption, find a place in 
our system for any self-determining power in the 
human will ? 

The theological systems, which adopt the re¬ 
stricted sense of the term election, and limit the 
scope of its operation to its effect on this limited 
circle, find no difficulty in supplying a logically 
coherent set of answers to these questions. It is 
inconsistent with any real faith in the divine Omni¬ 
potence to suppose that any deliberate purpose of 
God can finally fail of its accomplishment. The 
elect, therefore, being chosen for salvation, cannot 
fail to attain salvation. No power from without 
or from within can prevent this result. Tho fact 
that they have been chosen for this end carries 
with it tne divine determination to provide all the 


means required to ensure its attainment. The 
elect, therefore, receive first a gift of ‘ irresistible 
grace ’ to raise them out of their naturally depraved 
state, and then a gift of ‘ final perseverance/ as 
the result of which they are assured, whatever 
their intervening lapses may have been, of being 
found at the moment of death in a state of grace. 

These systems do not seem to find room, at least 
in the all-important moment of conversion, for any 
true act of self-determination on the part of the 
human will. A doctrine of reprobation forms an 
inevitable, however unwelcome, complement to the 
doctrine of election so defined. 

It is impossible not to regard with the deepest 
respect systems which embody the conclusions of 
the most strenuous thinkers on this subject, from 
St. Augustine to Calvin and Jonathan Edwards. 
At the samo time it is a remarkable fact that these 
conclusions have never been able to secure general 
acceptance. Unassailable as they may be in logic, 
it is felt that somehow they fail to fit tho facts of 
life. There are elements in human experience and 
elements in the divine revelation for which they 
fail to account. And the general result is one from 
which the Christian consciousness seems instinct¬ 
ively to shrink in horror. It can only be accepted, 
if it is accepted at all, as a dark enigma, which our 
present faculties have no power to solve. 

What, then, we seem forced to ask, are the 
foundations on which these conclusions rest? Can 
it be that the results of the argument are vitiated 
by any unsuspected flaw in the premisses ? 

The premisses are these—(1) God is omnipotent. 
(2) Because God is omnipotent, the final goal of 
creation must correspond at all points to His 
original purpose. (3) The final goal of creation, 
as far as it affects the human race, involves the 
division of mankind at the day of judgment into 
two sharply defined classes, the saved and the lost. 
(4) The position of any individual man in one or 
other of these two classes must he traced back in 
the last resort to the original purpose of God with 
regard to him. 

It seems impossible to take exception to either 
of the first two of these premisses. It is part of 
the idea of God, that He must be able to effect 
what He purposes. To speak in human language, 
there may be enormous difficulties to overcome in 
the tasks to which He sets Himself. Wo have 
therefore no right to assume that at any moment 
before the end all things are as He would have 
them to be. But the end must be a perfect embodi¬ 
ment of His original design. 

Again, if the third of these premisses is sound, 
the fourth seems to follow from it by an inevitable 
deduction. Everything, therefore, depends on the 
validity of the third premiss. Is it, or is it not, a 
true and complete statement of the end towards 
which ‘the whole creation moves’? Now, there 
can bo no doubt that it expresses accurately one 
side of the scriptural teaching on the subject. It 
is, however, very far from expressing the whole. 
On this point, as is well known,* the evidence of 
Holy Scripture seems divided against itself. It 
speaks of eternal punishment (Mt 25 4C ). It 
speaks also of the divine will that all men 
should be saved (1 Ti 2 1 ). It speaks of those who 
shall be cast into the outer darkness on their 
Lord’s return (Mt 24 51 etc.). It speaks also of an 
end, when God shall be all in all (lCo 15 28 ). It 
seems clear that to our apprehension these two 
sets of statements must be mutually exclusive, 
unless we may regard the judgment as being not 
the end, but only a means towards the end. If 
we reject this solution of the difficulty, wo must 
remain content with an unreconciled antinomy. 
But, in any case, it is important to remember which 
* Westeott, Historic Faith , p. 50 ff. 
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side of the antinomy was dominant in St. Paul’s 
mind in the chapters (Ro 9-11) wliicli contain his 
most explicit teaching on the subject of election. 

These chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
the problems raised by the failure of Israel to 
accept the offer of salvation made to them in the 
gospel. The first line of solution is suggested by 
the thought, to which attention has already been 
called, of an election within the chosen people 
(Ro 9 0 ll 7 ). Such an election has parallels in the 
history of the patriarchal family (9 8 * 18 ). It is in 
accordance with express utterances of prophecy 
(I) 27 ). It is therefore no evidence of a linal defeat 
of the divine plan that Israel, as a whole, should 
for a time be shut out from salvation, and only the 
election should attain it. St. Paul, however, ex¬ 
pressly and indignantly refuses to accept this as a 
completo solution (ll 1 *). It is very far from the 
perfect triumph, the vision of which has been 
opened before him. He finds in the salvation of 
the part a sure pledge of the ultimato deliverance 
of the whole. ‘ If the lirst-fruit be holy, the lump 
is holy too’(ll 10 ). However much the nation as a 
whole had incurred the divine wrath by their 
opposition to the gospel, they were yet dear to 
God for their fathers’ sake (ll 28 ). The power of 
their original election was by no means exhausted. 
The gifts and the calling of God are without 
repentance (ll 29 ). In the end all Israel shall bo 
saved (ll 20 ). And lest we should think that in 
this respect Israel stands on a dillerent footing from 
the rest of tho world, ho adds—* God hath shut up 
all men unto disobedience, that lie may have 
mercy upon all’ (ll 32 ). 

In the face of these utterances no scheme of 
election which assumes the doctrine of everlasting 
punishment as one of its fundamental postulates, 
can claim to rest on the authority of St. Paul. 

Leaving, then, on one side the attempt to con¬ 
sider the effect of election in its relation to the 
elect in the narrower sense of the term, what are 
we to say of its influence in tho caso of tho wider 
circle? St. Paul’s argument in relation to Israel 
(ll 28f *) is sufficient to show that in his view, even 
in the wider sense, the fact of God’s election carries 
with it an unalterable declaration of the divine 
purpose for good towards those to whom IIis call 
came. He believed also that tho will of each man 
was in its natural state so utterly enslaved to evil 
that nothing but the divine power could set it 
free (Ro 7 14 ’ 25 ). At the same time, the action of 
the divine will on tho human was not to over¬ 
whelm it, but to restore its power of action. He 
exhorts men to work out their own salvation, just 
because it is God who is working in them both to 
will and to do of His good pleasure (Ph 2 13 ). The 
love of Christ is indeed a constraining motive 
(2 Co 5 14 ). Without faith in that love as its 
abiding source and spring the Christian life is 
impossible (Gal 2 20 , cf. lJn 4 J9 ). # And surrender 
to that love is the last act for which a man could 
dream of claiming any credit to himself. It is the 
gift of God (Eph 2 8 ). Yet the refusal to surrender 
is not due to defect of grace. It is possible to 
receive the grace of God in vain (2 Co 6 1 ). 

Again, the presence of tho divine grace does 
not supersede the necessity for constant watch¬ 
fulness (cf. Mk 13 s7 etc.). Even the ‘chosen 
vessel* (Ac 9 18 ) contemplates the possibility of 
becoming himself a castaway (1 Co 9 2 ^). Branches 
have been cut out of the good olive tree before now 
—and what has been done once may be done again 
(Ro ll 22 ). While, however, his language does not 
leave us room to believe that he regarded himself, 
at least at this part of his career, as possessing any 

* Of. Council of Orange, a.d. 529, Canon xxv ; Donum Dei 
•8t diligere Deum. Ipse t U diligcrctur dedit qu% non dilectus 
diligit. 


inalienable gift of * final perseverance,* or as 
absolved from the necessity for strenuous effort 
on his own part ‘ to make his own calling anti 
election sure f (2 P l 10 ), it is clear that he had an |j 
unfaltering faith in the perseverance of God. He 
knows whom lie has trusted (2Ti l 12 ), and is con¬ 
vinced that llo is able to keep what has been 
entrusted to Him. lie can trust God to bring to 
perfection any good work in a man when lie has 
once set His hand to it (Ph 1°). Even the human 
potter, whom the prophet watched at his work 
(Jer IS 4 ), when the vessel that he made of clay 
was marred in his hand, made it again another 
vessel, as seemed good to tho potter to make it. 

If anything like this is the truth about the 
doctrine of election, we need no longer shrink from 
tho contemplation of it as if it were ‘ a portion of 
eternity too great for tho eye of man.’ The 
favoured few are not chosen, while the rest of 
their race are left to their doom in hopeless misery. 
The existence of the Church, however much it 
may, nay must, witness to a coming judgment, 
has in it a promise of hopo, not a message of 
despair for the world. As Israel of old was chosen 
to keep alivo in the hearts of men the hope of a 
coming Saviour of the world, so the Church is 
chosen to bear abroad into all the world the 
gospel of a universal redemption, forbidden to 
leave out one single soul from the vast circle of her 
intercessions anti her giving of thanks, because 
she is called to live in the light of a revelation 
which bids her believe and act in the belief that God 
will have all men to be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth (lTi2 1 * 4 ). We can enter 
with full hearts into the spirit of the marvellous 
doxology with which St. Paul concludes his study 
of the subject, and cry with him in exultant adora¬ 
tion, ‘Oh, the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God ! how unsearchable 
are his judgments and his ways past finding out. 

. . . For of him and through liim and to him 
are all things ; to whom be glory for ever.* 

Literature.— The history of the various controversies con¬ 
nected with Election s given in outline in various treatises on 
the history of Christian Doctrino as a whok, e.g. llagenbach, 
Shcdd, and G. P. FiBher. The Pelagian controversy is treated at 
length, in Latin, by G. T. Vossius, 1018; and, in German, by 
Wiggers, 1821, 1833; Part T. tr. by R. Emerson, Andover, U.8., 
1840. Tho Anti-Pelagian Treatises of St. Augustine have been 
edited for,the Oxford University Press by W. Bright, D.D. (1880), 
and for D. Nutt by Woods and Johnston (1888): cf. J. B. Mozley 
on The Augustini an Doctrine of J'redestination (3rd ed. 1883); 
CJassian’s Conferences, tr. by E. 0. Gibson in Library of Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, 1894. A full collection of documents 
connected with the Gottschalk controversy In 9th cent, in 
Mauguin, Paris, 1650, 2 vols. 4to; cf. Archbp. Ussher, Works, 
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of J. B. Mozley. Special treatises by St. Anselm, Do cone. 
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Erskine, The Doctrine of Election, 1837 ; T. Chalmers, Five Led. 
on Predestination, 1837; W. Channing, The Moral Argument 
against Calvinism ; Mil Her, The Christian Doctrine of Sin, 
1839; M'Cosli, The Method of the Divine Government, 1860; 
Copinger, A Treatise on Predestination, Election , aiul Grace, 
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sections in Martensen’s Christian Dogmatics and Cunningham’s 
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Hcadlam on Homans ix.-xi. J. 0. F. MURRAY. 

ELECT LADY. —See John (Epistles). 

I EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL (Sin#: 'rb* V*).— Upon the 
‘ parcel of ground ’ which he had bought from the 

I BiinG-Hamor, Jacob erected a mazzebdh (so Well., 
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Kautzsch * Socin, Ball, Dillm., etc.)* and built 
an altar, giving to the latter the name El-elohc- 
Jsrael, *EI, the god of Israel,’ Gn 33 20 (E). This 
appears a strange name for an altar , hence Delitzseh 
(art loc. ) supposes it to be meant, as it were, of its 
inscription. The LXX reads iireKaXlaaro rbv Obov 
’lo-pa'SjX, ‘ ho called upon the God of Israel *; and it 
is just possible that this is correct, and that we 
should emend the MT Vn h 1 ? to fnpn. See 
God. J. A. Sklbie. 

EL ELYON ({* 1 '^ Vx) occurs in RYm of Gn 14 18 - 
i». 20.22 w hero RV (text) has * God most High,’ and 
AV * the most high God.’ It is probably a proper 
name, the appellation of a Canaanite deity. In 
v . 22 * I have lift up mine hand unto J'’, God most 
High,’ there can be little doubt that the introduc¬ 
tion of the word * J"’ and the identification of the 
latter with El Ely on are due to a redactor (so 
Ball, Kautzsch-Socin, llommel, etc.). The word 
J" is wanting in the LXX {0(6v tov v^/utov), and the 
collocation of names reminds one of ‘Jahweh- 
Eloliim ’ of Gn 2 4 -3. See further under God. 

It has been proposed by Sayce to identify El 
Elyon with the ‘mighty king’ referred to in the 
letters of Ebcd-tob (or, as llommel writes the 
name, Abdi-khiba) to the Pharaoh Aniendphis 
(c . n.C. 1400). This ‘mighty king’ is indeed gener¬ 
ally supposed to be the king of Egypt; but llommel, 
while agreeing with Driver, against Sayce, that an 
earthly potentate is meant, argues, from the use of 
the term in the letter of Rib-Adda of Gebal, that it 
cannot bo intended to designate the Pharaoh, 
but w f as more probably the king of the Hittites. 
He suggests, further, that the title ‘mighty king’ 
had originally a religious significance. 1 fe remarks 
that the thrice-repeated asseveration of Abdi- 
khiba, that he owed his exalted position not to 
his father or his mother, but to the ‘arm of the 
mighty king,’ sounds like the echo of some ancient 
sacred formula. ‘ To the Pharaoh, of course, the 
“mighty king” meant nothing more than his rival 
the king of the Hittites; but in Jerusalem the 
original significance of the words “not my father 
and not my mother, but the arm of the mighty 
king” ( i.e . of El Elyon), must still have been per¬ 
fectly familiar.’ It is w ell, how ever, to remember 
that this is pure conjecture. There is no reason 
why a title like the ‘ mighty king* should not havo 
been applied to more monarohs than one. In the 
letters of Abdi-khiba it may refer to the llittite 
king, as elsewhere it may designate the king of 
Egypt or the king of Babylon, but that it has 
ever anything to do with Ei Elyon remains to be 
proved. 

Litrratcrk.—D illm. and Del. on (In 14; Kittel, Uist. of 
Hebrews , i. 179 f. ; llommel, Anc. Jleb. Tradition (1897), 151 IT., 
150 ff. , 220; n series of papers in the Exjiository Times , vols. 
vil.-viii. (1890-97), on ‘ Melchizedek,’ by Sayce, Driver, and 
Hoinmel. J. A. SEBBIK. 

ELEMENT.—A word, with its original aroixclov 
(always in pi.) and its derivative croixetonns, 
entirely confined in sacred literature to the Apoer. 
and NT. AV renders the Greek variously : six 
times as ‘elements’ (Wis V 7 19 18 , Gal 4 8,9 , 
2 p 310 . 12 ^ twice as ‘ rudiments ’ (Col 2 8 - 20 ), once 
as * principles ’ (He 5 12 ), once {o-Toixelwcns) as 
‘ members’ (2 Mac 7 2 ~). RV gives ‘elements’ in 
Wis, 2 Mac, and 2 P; elsewhere (St. Paul and 
He) ‘ rudiments.* In the untranslated (LXX) 
Apocr. it occurs once, 4 Mac 12 13 , plainly meaning 
elements. In Wis, as in 2 P, it means unmistak¬ 
ably the physical elements of which the cosmos is 
composed ; m 2 and 4 Mac those of which the 
human body is composed ; in Hebrews its defining 
genitives snow that it stands with them for the 
elements of Christian knowledge. All these signi¬ 


fications march with the usage of the word in 
secular Greek and follow from its original signi¬ 
fication— that which stands in a oto?xos, ‘ row,’ 
‘ series ’ ; then (l) in pi. the letters of the alphabet, 
not as written signs, bub as the primary elements 
of words (Plat., Aristot.); (2) the primary elements 
of the universe (from Plat, downwards); (3) as 
suggested by the usage in Xcnoph. [Mem. 11 . i. 1) 
and Aristot. (see Bonitz, Index Arist. p. 702),— 
where it occurs as the simplest elements of an 
argument or demonstration,—but definitely only 
in later Greek from Cornutus (1st cent. A.D.), 
Pint,, Diog. L., downwards, the primary elements, 
the first principles, of knowledge, almost always 
with a defining genitive or a guide from the 
context determining what the knowledge is. 

The passages in St. Paul alone remain, Gal 4 8,9 , 
Col 2 8 * In each of these there is the defining 
genitive tov Kbc/xov, except in Gal 4 9 , where, how¬ 
ever, the tov Kbagov of v. a clearly fixes the context. 
The first natural impression, therefore, is that the 
iTTotxticL in all these places should be interpreted in 
the sarno way ; and the second is that, as tov 
nbagov is not a branch of instruction, like \oylwv 
in He, or dperijs in Pint. (De pucr. cdue. 16), the 
basis of the interpretation should bo physical, as 
with the other instances in biblical literature (ef. 
for the influence of Wis upon St. Paul, Sanday- 
Headlam, Humans , p. 51), rather than ethical; 
‘ elements of the material world ’ (cf. Philo, De 
Vita Contempt, ii. 472), rather than ‘ elements [of 
religious knowledge] furnished by the material 
world ’ (Lightfootj, or ‘elements [of religious 
knowledge] characteristic of the non-Christian 
world,’ i.e. elements of religions truth belonging 
to mankind in general (Meyer). The ‘ religious 
knowledge’ and ‘religious truth,’ with their 
alleged relation to tov nbjfxov, seem to be imported 
to help interpreters out of a difficulty. 

The impression in favour of the physical inter¬ 
pretation (the interpretation of the word in Clem. 
Horn. x. 9) is confirmed by the context of the 
passages. In Col 2 8 what is referred to is not an 
elementary knowledge from which a moral and 
spiritual advance could be made, not a circumcision 
and a ceremonial law with which the heathen 
eultus would in its ritual have something in 
common, but a * philosophy ’ and a ‘ deceit,’ a 
delusive speculation offered as superior to the 
ordinary belief in Christ, and spoken of later 
(v. 18 ) as characterized by a false humility and a 
worship of angels. In Gal 4 a - 9 the * elements of 
the world,’ ‘ the w T eak and beggarly elements,* to 
whose service Jew and heathen Christians w’ere 
set on returning, are put parallel to ‘ them that 
by nature are not gods,’ and such service is 
exemplified in the keeping of days and months and 
seasons and years. Tliis context at once suggests 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, which were 
called especially <jtolxG<x as elements of the 
universe (Just. Mart. Dial. 23; Polycrates in 
Euscb. JJE iii. 31 ; Epiphanius, ado. Her. i. in 
futr. Pharisceorum , 2 ), and whose movements 
regulated the calendar (Just. Mart. Apol. ii. 5; 
Letter to Diognetus, 4); the Colossian worship of 
angels finding its explanation in the fact that the 
heavenly bodies were supposed by Jew and heathen 
to be animated heavenly beings ; cf. Philo, Mundi 
op. i. 34; Enoch 41. 43; Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 5; 
Orig. on Jn 4- 2 ; and, within the Scriptures them¬ 
selves, Job 38 7 {morning stars—sons of God), 1 Co 
15 40 {bodies clothing spirits), Ja l 17 {Father of the 
lights). Cf. also lloltzmann, Nevtest . Theol. 52 f., 
and Meyer-Haupt on Col 2 8 . 

But a philosophy of astral spirits (which reminds 
us of modern theosopliical speculation) is not quite 
homogeneous, after all, with the reference to food 
and arink in Col 2 18 , though, no doubt, food and 
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drink were * features of the world’s life,* which, 
for its times and seasons, was under the govern¬ 
ance of the heavenly aroixcia. And, further, 
k6<tpo%, as predominantly used in biblical Greek, 
seems to lead us away from rather than towards 
ovpavds, and must, at any rate, emphatically 
include the world inhabited by men. Hence, 
apparently, we must seek a consistent interpreta¬ 
tion for the Pauline passages in a meaning of 
aroix^a. clearly sanctioned by usage at a later date, 
and also in harmony with ideas prevalent in St. 
Paul’s day. It may bo called an extension of the 
meaning we have just been considering, for it 
maintained that not only the heavenly bodies, 
but all things r, in the heavens and in the earth 
alike, had their angels, and were under the govern¬ 
ance of spirits. This view reveals itself not only in 
the later Jewish literature, but also in OT and NT. 

In the former region we (ind, for example, in the 
Book of Jubilees , a Jewish composition belong¬ 
ing to the century immediately preceding the 
Christian era (see Charles, Eth. Version of the 
Heb. Book of J ubilccs, Oxford, 1895), the following 
passage (c. 2 ): 4 On the first day created he the 
heavens which are above and the earth and the 
waters and all the spirits that serve before him, 
and the angels of the face (or presence), and the 
angels that cry 44 holy,” and the angels of the 
spirit of fire, and the angels of the spirit of wind, 
and the angels of the spirit of the clouds of dark¬ 
ness and ot hail and of hoarfrost, and the angels of 
the depths and of thunder and of lightning, and the 
angels of the spirits of cold and of heat, of winter 
ana of spring, of autumn and of summer, and of 
all the spirits of his works in the heavens and on 
the earth and in all depths, and of darkness and 
of light, and of dawn and of evening, which he has 
prepared according to the discernment of his 
understanding.’ Everling (see appended literature) 
quotes also Enoch 82 1014 (angels of the stars, 
with names of leaders), 60 llfT - (angels appointed 
over the various phenomena of nature); Ascensio 
Isaice (2nd cent. A.O., according to Harnack) 4 18 
(angel of the sun, etc.), 2 Es (81-96 A.D., acc. to 
Schtirer) 8 a,f * (army of angels ... in wind and 
fire), and Sibyll. Orac. (2nd cent.) 7 33 ' 35 (angels of 
tire, rivers, cities, winds). 

The same view is found in the region of OT and 
NT. Tn Ps 104 4 (according to the LXX, as quoted 
also in He l 7 ) angels take the shape of winds and 
fire; in Rev 7 2 there are the four angels of the four 
winds, in 14 18 there is an angel of the fire, in lf > 5 an 
angel of the waters (cf. the angel of the pool of 
Bethesda in the spurious passage Jn 5 4 ). In Dn 
10 18 - 20 we have angels as princes of Persia and 
Greece, and in 12 1 Michael as the great prince 
‘standing’ for Israel, just as ho stands for the 
Church as a whole (Rev 12 7 ), and as each of the 
seven Churches has its angel (Rev 2. 3), and perhaps 
also each individual human being (Mt 18 10 ). Every¬ 
thing that happens is wrought by angels: 4 there are 
no secondary causes.’ Angel powers arc the in¬ 
visible background of human life and of nature. 
Such angels are sometimes called 4 gods,’ as in 
Ps 82 1 - 6 , being 4 sons of the Most High’ (the 
Peshitta actually gives angels in both clauses of 
the first verse), and God Himself is the 4 God of 
gods’ and 4 Lord of lords’ Dt 10 17 , Ps 13G-- 3 ; cf. 
Apoc. of Zenhaniah . 4 In the fifth heaven . . . 

angels called lords,’ quoted by Clem. Alex. Strom. 
V. xi. 77. Hence St. Paul’s expression 1 Co 8 ® 4 are 
called gods, whether in heaven or on earth, just as 
there are gods many and lords many,’ yet (Gal 4 8 ) 
* by nature not gods ’ like the 4 one God ’ and the 
‘one Lord’ (1 Co 8°). Thus there was common 
ground for heathen nature-worship and for Jewish 
legalism, for the law had been 4 administered by 
angels ’ Gal 3 1# , He 2 2 , Ac 7 s8 - 58 (cf. Jos. Ant. xv. v. 


3; H. i. 3), and was thus on a level lower than the 
new dispensation ; He 2 5 4 For not to angels did he 
subject the world to come, whereof we speak.’ 
Angels were the media of God’s government; and, 
having 4 a certain independence in the discharge of 
their functions, could stand (to use Ritschl’s phrase) 
in “relative opposition to God,” so that, in some 
cases, their service was an imperfect representation 
of God, in other cases an actual misrepresentation 
of Him, and consequently a veiling rather than an 
unveiling of Him. In this light wo can more 
easily understand how St. Paul can attribute to 
angels the imperfect and transitory dispensation 
of the law ; and the perplexing passage Col 2 1B , 
where Christ is said to have “stripped ofF from 
himself the principalities and the powers, and 
made a show of them openly, triumphing over 
them in [his cross],”—or, as it may be otherwise 
worded, 44 exhibited them in their real nature, 
leading them in his triumphal train,”- may pos¬ 
sibly find its elucidation in the idea that these apx a 1 
and 4£ovcrlai (cf. i^ovalav tirl tlov vddriov Rev ll (t ) had 
hidden His personal activity, and even attracted 
worship to themselves.’ * This relative opposition 
may become absolute, the relative independence 
may become absolute insubordination, as in the 
case of the Prince of Persia (Dn 10 18 ), and Satan 
and his angels (2 P 2 4 , Jude tf ), yet never in the 
dualistic sense. Accordingly, Christ can speak of 
4 the prince of this world ’ (Jn 12 31 ), and St. Paul of 
the 4 god of this age ’ (2 Co 4 4 ): both can attribute 
evils and hindrances to Satan (Lk 13 lfl , Mk 8 s3 , 2 Co 
12 7 , 1 Tli 2 18 ), and St. Paul can see the haifidvia in tho 
dark background of idolatry (1 Co UP f *). Over all 
these powers Christ is to triumph (1 Co Ur 4 ), either 
by crushing insubordination and destroying the 
insubordinate (Rev 19- of *), or by displaying His 
real headship, which by the 4 tradition of men ’ 
has been concealed (Ph 2 10 , Eph l 20f -, Col 2 1B * ltf ), 
and delivering the 4 heirs ’ from tho tutelage of the 
tirlTpoTToi, the 4 governors,’ the aroixCta rod k6j/iov , 
under whom they had been enslaved (Gal 4 1 ' 4 ) (cf. 
Everling, Angelologic , 74 n., for Michael as called 
{TrlTpo7ros of Israel in later Jewish literature, the 
word being transliterated into Hebrew'). 

Tho suggestion by St. Paul in his to?? p-h 

oiVi Oeots (Gal 4 8 ), that by his oroix^a he means 
angelic powers, is not illustrated by any actual 
use of the word in this sense in the extant litera¬ 
ture of the 1st cent. ; but Everling (p. 70) 

quotes the following passage from the Testament 
of Solomon (date uncertain, probably not very 
early ; Harnack, Gesch. Alt. Christ. Lit. i. 2 , 858), 
where the spirits that appear to Solomon say, 
4 We are the so-called oroix^ia, the world rulers of 
this world.* 

For the 4 Stoicheiolatry ’ of the modern Greeks 
and their belief that there is a t ttolxClov everywhere 
to be propitiated, see Kean in Expos. Times, viii. 
(1897) 514. 

Liter aturb.—K loppor, Brief an die Kol. 1882; Spittn, Zweile 
Brief dee Petrus , 1885; Meyer-IIaupfc, Die Gefangenseliafts- 
briefe, 1897 ; Everling, Die Paulinische Angclologie uml Damon * 
otogic, 1888; Hincks, Journal of Bib. Lit Tloston, 189(1, pp. 
183-192 ; and Kean, aa above quoted. J. MASSIK. 

ELEPH (^xn), Jos 18 28 only.—A town of Ben¬ 
jamin, probably the present Villago Lifta W. of 
Jerus., which has often been wrongly identified 
with Nephtoah. See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

C. R. Conder. 

ELEPHANT (’EX^a?, elepthas).—' Phis animal is 
mentioned in 1 and 2 Mac as employed in war. 
It is not found in AY of OT, except in the marg. 
for behemoth (Job 40 1B ), and elephants' teeth for 
ivory (1 K 10 M , 2 Ch 9 21 ). Tho word is shen- 

* Quoted from an article by thepresent writer in the Thinker , 
May 1895, on 4 St. Paul's vlow of the Greek gods.’ 
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habbtm. The word shin is the ordinary word for 
ivory in OT, and habhim seems to be tho same as 
the modern vernacular word for elephant in the 
languages of Malabar and Ceylon. See Ivoky. 

G. E. Post. 

ELEUTHERUS i'RXcMtpo s), 1 Mac U 7 12»—A 
river which separated Syria and Phoenicia (Strabo, 
xvi.), and appears to bo the mod. Nahr el-Kebir or 
‘ Great River,’which divides the Lebanon in two 
north of Tripoli. C. R. Conder. 

ELHANAN (i^n).— 1. [n 2 S 2l 19 we read : ‘ and 
Elhanan tho son of Jaare-oregim the Bethlehemite 
slew Goliath the Gittite, the stall'of whose spear 
was like a weaver’s beam’; in the parallel passage, 
1 Ch 20°, by a slight change in the lleb. this 
becomes ‘and Elhanan the son of Jair slew 
Lahmi the brother of Goliath the Gittite, etc.’ 
The ductus litteramm in each ease is so similar 
that most moderns agree that the two passages 
represent but one original text. It is evident that 
the snperlluous * oregim * in 2 S has merely crept 
into the text from the following line (‘’oregim’ = 
weavers); for the rest, it can hardly be disputed 
that ‘Lahmi the brother of* (’na vpn’p'rw, 1 Ch) is a 
corruption or harmonistic correction of ‘the Beth¬ 
lehemite’(nN ’pnVn n% 2S), whilst ‘ Jaare’ (ny’, 2 S) 
is merely a transposition of the letters of ‘Jair’ 
(tv;, 1 Ch). It is impossible that anyone who had 
a similar text to that of 1 Ch before him, and who 
knew tho story of 1 S 17, should have altered it 
into direct contradiction with the earlier narrative, 
whilst tho correction of 2 S by tho Chronicler is 
clearly duo to harmonistic motives. It is admitted 
by most modern critics that the story of David and 
Goliath in 1 S 17 1 - 18 fl embodies a later tradition as 
to the introduction of David to Saul (as opposed to 
tho earlier account, 1G 14 ' 23 ), in which the exploit 
of the warrior Elhanan was transferred to his royal 
master. The reading of 1 Ch, then, is merely 
an attempt to harmonize the two independent 
narratives. 2. Son of Dodo the Bethlehemite, 
one of David’s ‘ Thirty * (2 S 23 24 —1 Ch ll 2fl ). See 
Dodo ( 2 ). J. F. Stenning. 

ELI (’^y) belonged to the house of Itharnar, the 
fourth son of Aaron, and was apparently the first 
high priest of that line; cf. 1 Ch 21 3 , whero Ahi- 
melech tho son of Abiathar (2 S 8 15 ’), who escaped 
from the massacre at Nob (1 S 22 w ), is expressly 
stated to bo one ‘of the sons of lthamar.’ It 
is owing to this fact that neither E. nor his im¬ 
mediate successors in the high priestly olfice, up to 
and including Abiathar, are mentioned in the 
genealogy of the high priests from Aaron and 
Eleazar down to the destruction of the temple 
(l Ch 6 3 ' 15 ). The last high priest mentioned before 
E., Phinehas, belonged to the house of Eleazar 
(Jg 20 aN ); but no account is given of how or when 
this change in the priestly succession took place, 
though it would seem to have had the divine sanc¬ 
tion (1 S 2 2H ). The high priesthood returned to the 
descendants of the house of Eleazar in the reign of 
Solomon, when Abiathar was deprived of his office 
and banished from Jerus. because of his participa¬ 
tion in the revolt of Adonijah ; his place was filled 
by Zadok, of the house of Eleazar (1 K 2 2(3ff *), ‘ the 
faithful priest ’ of 1 S 2 35 . 

In the person of E. were united for the first time 
in the history of Israel the two offices of high priest 
and judge, lie is stated to have judged Israel 40 
years (1 S 4 18 LXX etrco&i iVy?); but this chrono¬ 
logical notice, as also the statement of his age (4 1C ), 
is prob. due to a later deuteronomic redactor. We 
learn little of the life and character of E. from 
1 S, tho first eight chapters of which are mainly 
concerned with the history of Samuel. We gather, 
however, that he was a man of kindly disposition, 


and, setting aside tho treatment of his sons, 
sincere and upright in the performance of his 
twofold office; while his ready submission to tho 
divine sentence pronounced against his house, 
proves the reality of his belief in the God of Israel. 
Thus while officiating, by virtue of his priestly 
otiice, at Shiloh, he first reproves Hannah, and 
then, on discovering his error, £ives her his bless¬ 
ing ; whilst the kindliness of his disposition shows 
itself in his treatment of tho youthful Samuel. It 
was, however, the kindliness, not of a strong but 
of a weak character, and as such was destined to 
come into conflict with the stern dictates of duty. 
His two sons, Ilophni and Phinehas, were, in the 
language of Scripture, ‘ men of Belial ’ (or worth¬ 
lessness) ; they ‘ knew not the Lord,’ and profaned 
their sacred calling by their greed and licentious¬ 
ness. Nevertheless, their father shrank from the 
distasteful task of punishing their conduct in the 
way that it deserved, and contented himself with 
administering a mild rebuke. Their punishment, 
therefore, must be left to a higher tribunal, and on 
two occasions was the aged priest warned of the 
fate that would befall his sons in consequence of 
their neglect of duty. At the first an anonymous 
irophet is sent to show him his sin in honouring 
iis sons above God, and to announce the downfall 
of his house (‘ there shall not be an old man in thy 
house for ever ’). In token of tho certainty of this 
impending doom, E. is given a sign, viz. the 
death of his two sons in one day (1 S 2 27 * 86 ). The 
text of this section is apparently in disorder, and 
would seem to have been expanded by a later 
deuteronomic author. On the second occasion, 
the Lord Himself appears to the child Samuel and 
confirms the sentence which had previously been 
announced. His faith unshaken, E. submits with¬ 
out a murmur to the divine decree (1 S 3 3fr *). 
The end is not far oil; the Philistines once more 
swarm across the Sheplielah, and at tho first attack 
defeat the Israelites. In vain is the ark of the 
covenant brought from Shiloh by Hophni and 
Phinehas. The Philistines renew tho battle, and 
inflict a further crushing defeat on the Israelites ; 
the ark is captured, and Eli’s two sons are slain. 
Overcome by the terrible news, tho aged E. fell 
from his seat by the gate of tho city; ‘ his neck 
brake, and he died’ (l 8 4 18 ). J. F. Stenning. 

ELI, ELI, LAMA SABACHTHANI and EL0I, 
ELOI, LAMA SABACHTHANI.—Slightly different 
forms of the exclamation uttered by Jesus, accord¬ 
ing to the evangelists Matt. (27 40 ) and Mark (15 84 ) 
respectively, shortly before his death. Both evan¬ 
gelists follow it with the translation, in slightly 
varying terms: ‘My God, my God (in Gospel of 
St. Peter r) fxoo ‘ my power’) why hast thou 

forsaken me’ (or ‘why didst thou forsake me’)— 
which shows the cry to be a reminiscence of Ps‘22 1 . 
But the Heb. of the psalm (qrajy, TpS i.e. 

eli, eli, lama azabhtam) agrees with neither form 
of the saying as given by the evangelists. Indeed 
the MSS of the Gospels exhibit considerable 
variety of spelling in the case of nearly every 
word (see Tischendorf, Nov. Test. Gr. cd. octava 
crit. maior, ll.ee.). These variations start interest¬ 
ing inquiries, which this is not the place to follow 
out. Suifice it to say, that there is in the words a 
singular and somewhat perplexing combination of 
lleb. and Aramaic. Whether, for instance, the 
Kloi (’EXod) represents a provincial (Galilean ?) pro¬ 
nunciation of the Heb. Eli (t)M)» or the (poetic) 
sing. Eloah (even the reading 4\udjx occurs; cf. 
too, iXcjd, Jg 5 ft Sept.), or is intended fora trans¬ 
literation of .the Aram, alohi ( elahi ), has been 
questioned. Either form, we must suppose, could be 
so perverted as to servo the mocking pretence that 
the sufferer was invoking Elijah. For the form 
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lama or lamma (so in Mark the Geneva version of 
1557, and Rheims), representing the Heb. (?), even 
some modern translators read lema, after the 
Aramaic. The Aram, shebaktani reappears in <ra(3a- 
KTavd or <raftaK$avl (so Lachmann in Matt.):—the 
substitution in the majority of texts of x for K 
being due, perhaps, simply to the ordinary law of 
Greek euphony; or, should the spelling with x be 
equally ancient, it may indicate a variant pro* 
nunciation ; for the Heb. p is transliterated by x in 
other words also (as dx&bap&x Tdf. Treg., paxd 
Tdf.; see Dalman, Grain, d. judisch-pal. Aranuiisch, 
p. 304). The curious readings {cupOaial and fa/fa- 
<pdavd (see Tischendorf, u.s.) show the influence of 
the Hebrew. This mixture of tongues points, per¬ 
haps, to independent traditions; see the ed. of 
the Vulg. by Wordsworth and White, esp. the 
note on Matt. l.c. It seems, however, to afford 
but equivocal support to the theory that an Aram, 
version was current in our Lord’s day, as the 
ecclesiastical or popular Bible [cf. Gesemus, Gcsch. 
d. Hebr. Sprache u. Schrift ., Lcip. 1815, p. 73 ; De 
Wette, Kinl. ins A.T. § 57 (eel. Schrader, 1869, 

§ 68); E. Bold, Forsch. nach tin. Vollcsbibcl zur 
Zeit Jesu , Wien, 1873]. J. II. Thayer. 

ELIAB (zw^n ‘God is father,’ A’EXtd/3, except 
in 1 Ch 15 18 , B a 1 ’EXiafid, k* ’EXqScL 2 Oh ll 18 B 
} Fj\idv t Jth 8 1 B ’EXetd/3, n ’Et ’/dp ).—1. According to 
1\ son of Helon, and prince of Zebulun, who repre¬ 
sented his tribe at the census and on certain other 
occasions, Nu l 9 2 7 7 a4,29 10 10 (P). 2. A Reubenite, 
father of Datlian and Abiram, Nu I6 lb * 12 (JE), Dt 
ll 8 . P gives, as further details, Eliab’s father’s 
name, Pallu, and the name of another son, Ncrnuel 
(Nu 2G 8f *). The father’s name, Pallu, probably stood 
in the original text of Nu 16 lb . See Dillmann, ad 
lot., and art. Korah. 3. Eldest son of Jesse, and 
brother of David. His appearance led Samuel to 
suppose that he must be the chosen of J" to succeed 
Saul. With his two brothers, Abinadab and 
Shammah, he joined Saul’s army at the time that 
Goliath was insulting Israel ; during this time 
David visited his brother in the camp, and was 
addressed by E. in insulting terms. E. had a 
daughter named A bihail (see art.), 1 S 16' 5f * 17 18 * 28 , 

1 Ch 2 18 , 2 Ch ll 18 : on 1 Ch 27 18 see Elihu. 4. 
According to tho reading of 1 Ch G 27 (Heb. 12 ) the 
name of an ancestor of Samuel -an Ephraiinito. 
Variants are Eliel, 1 Ch G 34 (Heb. 19 ), and Elihu, 
1 S l 1 . See Elittu. 3. One of the Gadite warriors 
who joined David during his wanderings, 1 Ch 12 ,J . 
These warriors and their doings are described in 
1 Ch 12 8,14f \ 6. A Levite who, according to the 
Chronicler, was a musician appointed in the time 
of David to play the psaltery (V^), in the first 
instance in connexion with the bringing up of the 
ark to Jerus., 1 Ch 16 201I \ Perhaps the name was 
that of a (post-exilic) family of singers. Cf. refer¬ 
ences in Ammif.l (No. 3). 7. According to the 

genealogy in Jth 8 1 , a remote ancestor of Judith, 
and consequently a Simeonite, of. 9 3 ; and with 

* Salainiol, the son of Salasadai ’ (8 1 ), cf. Nu l 6 (Heb. 

and LXX). G. B. Gray. 

ELIADA (yv^x ‘whom God takes notice of,’ or 

* cares for’; lit. '* knows.’ For this nuance of the 

verb, cf. Gn 18 19 , Ex 2-°, Pa I 6 RV).—1. ’Eirt3a*. 
repeated as BaaXa pdd B, ’EXi5a^ A, BaaXiXd# Luc. 
A son of David (2 S 5 10 ), called yrfe Beeliada 
(which see) in 1 Ch 14 7 . 2. (’EXtaSaif A, om. B 

Luc.) Father of Rezon, a Syrian, captain of a 
marauding band which resisted Solomon’s autho¬ 
rity (1 K ll 23 ). 3. (’EXctSd B, ’EXiaSd A Luc.) A 

warrior of Benjamin (2 Ch 17 17 ). C. E. BURNEY. 

ELIADAS (’EXtaSds), 1 Es G 28 . — In Ezr 10 27 

Elioenai. 


ELIAHBA (xpn^x «God hideth ’), one of David’s 
‘Thirty,’ 2 S 23 i2 , IChll 33 ; ‘the Shaal- 

bonite 1 of the Heb. text, should be more correctly 
pointed ‘the Shaalabbinnite’ (cf. Jos 19 42 ). 

J. F. Stenninq. 

ELIAKIM (D'p^x ‘whom God sets up’; cf. 
Sabaean Sxopn, Sxop' ; ’EXiaAfet/i (’E \tcud/x h Q* in Is 
22 20 )).—1. Son of llilkiah, and prefect of the palace 
in succession to Shebna during the latter or middle 
portion of Ilezekiah’s reign (Is 22 20,r *, 2 K 18 18ff * = Is 
36 3tr, )« This prefecture, described as rv^rrSy * over 
the household,’ seems to have embraced the dis¬ 
charge of all the domestic affairs of the king, and 
was a position of tho highest rank, being held by 
Jothani the heir to the throne, after his father 
king Azariah had been smitten with leprosy (2 K 
15 n ). First mention of the oilice occurs during 
Solomon’s reign (1 K 4°), and it existed, apparently 
with similar powers and dignity, in the kingdom of 
Israel as in Judah (1 K 1G 8 IS 3 ,2 K 10 s ). Delitzsch 
and others compare the Merovingian oflico of major 
domus (mairc du palais). The prefect appears to 
have also been known as pb sokhi , rendered by 11V 
‘ treasurer,’ m * steward.’ This title is connected by 
Cheyne (Is. ii. 153) with the Assyr. saknu ‘a high 
oflicer,’ from salcin ‘ to set up, place’; but tho fact 
that the fern, npb sbk6ncth is used of Abishag in 
1 K l a seems rather to connect the word with the 
verb p?p n hiskin, ‘deal familiarly with,’ from which 
was derived the general meaning of caretaker or 
attendant (see the writer’s note on 1 K l 2 ). The 
title occurs in a Plioen. inscription from Lebanon 
belonging probably to the 8th cent. n.C. : ‘Soken 
of the New City, servant of lliram, king of the 
Sidonians’ (CIS I. i. 5). 

E. a](pears to have been a disciple or political 
ally of the prophet Isaiah, who predicts in glowing 
terms his succession to the oilice of prefect in place 
of his unworthy predecessor (Is 22 2,,,r *). At his 
institution ho is to be invested with long tunic and 
girdle, the insignia proper to his oilice, and is to 
receive as prime minister the title of ‘ Father ’ of 
the kingdom (v. 21 , cf. Gn 45 8 , l Mac ll 32 ). In 
figure, if not literally, as part of the ceremony of 
institution, the key of the house o+ David is said 
to be laid on his back, ix. he is to act with full 
powers as the king’s vizier or representative (v. 22 , 
quoted as a Messianic type Rev 3 7 ; cf. Mt 16 iy ). 
At Sennacherib’s invasion of Judaea, B.C. 701, 
Isaiah’s prediction has come to fulfilment, and E. 
appears as prefect, while Shebna holds merely the 
lower oilice of scribe. 

The last two vv. of the prophecy (Is 22 24,2fi ) are 
involved in considerable obscurity. 

(a) Most obviously * the nail that was fastened 
in a sure place,’ v. 20 , must refer, as in v. 23 , to E., 
whose fall will result from the abuse of his high 
position by the undue exercise of nepotism (v. 24 , the 
vessels large and small denote the various members 
of his family of greater or less importance. 
tq?, RV ‘ all the glory,’ is rendered by Delitzsch 
‘ the ivhole heavy lot ’). Such a prediction, however, 
is scarcely consistent, with the enthusiasm of vv. 20 * 
23 , supposing the whole prophecy to have been 
written down by Isaiah at one sitting, either prior 
to E.’b elevation (Orelli), or ‘after the fate of noth 
dignitaries, revealed to him at two different times, 
had found its fulfilment ’ (Delitzsch). If, therefore, 
vv a4.as refer to E., we must conclude (Hitzig, 
Cheyne) that they were penned subsequently to 
the former part of the prophecy, whether by Isaiah 
himself, or t>y some other liana. 

(b) Gcsenius, Ewald, Driver, Dillmann consider 

the ‘nail’ of v. 20 to be different from that of v. 23 , 
and to refer back to Shebna, whose fall is U) take 
place ‘in that day,’ ix. simultaneously with the 
rise of E. . 

2. The orig. name of Jchoiakim, king of Judah, 
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which see (2 K 23 S4 =2Ch 3G 4 ). 3. A priest who 
took part in the dedication of the wall of Jerus. 
under Nehemiah (Noli 12 41 ). 4. 8. In Mt 1 1S 

and in Lk 3 30 * 31 ; ancestors of our Lord (see 
Genealogy). C. F. Burney. 

ELIALI (A ’E \ia\el, B ’E 5ta\els), 1 Es 9 34 .—The 
name either corresponds to Binnui in Ezr I0 :la or is 
unrepresented there. 

ELIAM 1 God is kinsman *; ’E\id/3, BA in 

2 S 11 s , and B in 2 S 23 :u , where A has O u€\ca<p).* 
—1. Father of Batli-sheba, whose first husband was 
a Ilittite, 1 S ll 3 ( = 1 Ch 3 5 , where Eliam is called 
Ammiel; see below). Eliam himself, therefore, 
may have been a foreigner. 2. Son of Ahithophel 
the Gilonite, and one of David’s heroes. It is not 
imnossible that this Eliam is the same as the pre¬ 
ceding, but there is no evidence that such was the 
case (2 S 23 34 ). The omission of the name from the 
parallel list in 1 Ch 11 is probably due to textual 
corruption. Bee Driver, Samuel , note on 2 8 23 s4 . 

G. B. Gray. 

ELIAONIAS (A ’EXtawidas, B ’EXtaXamas), 1 Es 
8 31 .—A descendant of Phaathmoab, who returned 
from Babylon with Esdras. In Ezr 8 4 Elieiioenai. 

ELIAS.— Bee Elijah. 

ELIASAPH ‘God lias added,’ ’E Xiadtp ).— 

1. Bon of Deuel, and prince of Gad at the first 
census (Nu l 14 2 14 7 42,47 10 20 P). 2. Son of Lael, 

and prince of the Gershonites (Nu 3 24 P). 

ELIASHIB [3v;^n ‘God will (or, does) bring 
back (or, restore). 5 In LXX the most frequent 
forms are 'EXeurooft (B), 5 E Xkto<'>(3 (u A), 5 E Xciaadfi 
(s B), ’EXtacrff/l (All)].—A popular name after the 
Exile ; perhaps, in spite of 1 Ch 2*l 12 , it was not in 
use in pre-exilic times. The persons of this name 
mentioned in OT are—1. The high priest who 
was contemporary with Nehemiah. lie was son 
of Joiakim, grandson of Joshua the son of 
Jozadak, the contemporary of Zerubbabel (Neh 
12 10 , Ezr 3 1 ), and father of Joiada (Neh 12 10 13 28 ). 
lie assisted in the rebuilding of the walls of Jems, 
during Nehemiah’s governorship (Neh 3 1 ). He 
can have had no sympathy with the exclusive 
policy of Ezra and Nehemiah, for both ho himself 
and members of his family allied themselves with 
the leading foreign opponents of Nehemiah (Neh 2 10 ). 
The exact nature of Eliashib’s own alliance with 
Tobiah the Ammonite is not stated (Neh I3 4 ), but 
a son of his son Joiada, during the period of 
Nehemiah’s recall to the Pers. court, married a 
daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, and w’as in 
consequence driven away by Nehemiah on his 
return (Neh 13 M ). This, combined with the ex¬ 
pulsion of Tobiah from the temple-chamber pro¬ 
vided for him by E. (Neh 13 4(r -), must have created, 
even if it had not existed before, an open schism 
between E. and Nehemiah. Of. further below 
(No. 7), and Kyle’s notes on the passages cited 
above in the Cam. Bible ed. of Ezr-Neh. 2. A 
singer of the time of Ezra, who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr 10 24 ), called in 1 Es 9 24 Eliasibus. 
3. An Isr. of the family of Zattu (Ezr 10 27 , in 1 Es 

• Note on the genuineness of the name.—The name occurs but 
twice in MT ; in o tie case (2 S 1R») all VSS except the Vulg., and 
in the other the LXX, show a different name. In spite of this a 
close comparison of the VSS confirms the correctness of the 
Maworetic tradition of the rare name Eliam, which certainly 
occurs in Phtnn. ( CIS 147, on a Sardinian inscription) as 

against the commoner names which appear in the VSS. Ammiel 
(1 Ch 8°) may be an actual alternative name of the same 
man (of. Jehoiachin and Coniah), or may he the alteration of an 
offensive, because misunderstood, name (Eliam being regarded 
as-* God of the people') into a less exceptional form (Ammiel 
regarded as =* * People of God '); »eo further, Gray, Stud, in Ueh 
Proper Names , p. 45. 


Eliasimus); and 4. another of the family of 
Bani (Ezr 10 30 ), who had married foreign wives. 

5. A Bon of Elioenai and descendant of David. 
From the position of the name in the genealogy 
this E. must have lived after the Exile, ana possibly 
as late as the middle of the 4th cent. (1 Ch 3 W ). 

6. According to the Chronicler (1 Ch 24 12 ), E. was 

the name of a priestly house in the time of David. 
But see the references and the literature cited in 
Ammiel 3. 7. Father of Jeliohanan, to whose 
chamber in the temple Ezra resorted (Ezr 10°). 
But the suggestion (see, e.q. % Kyle on Ezr 10 6 ) that 
this E. is identical with No. 1 is not improbable. 
Bee art. Joiianan. G. B. Gray. 

ELIASIB (A ’EXtchn/Sos, B NaVet/Sos), 1 Es 9 1 .—A 
high priest in the time of Neh. Ezr 10 li , Eliashib. 

ELIASIBUS (A \EXtcun/3os, B -<re/3o$, AV 
Eleazurus, perhaps from the A Mine ’EXMfov^os, p 
being read for </>), I Es 9 24 .—One of the ‘holy 
singers, 5 who put aw r ay his strange wife. In Ezr 
10 24 Eliasuhl 

ELIASIMUS (A ’EXidaiptos, B -ei-«-, AV Elisimus), 
1 Es 9 s8 .—In Ezr 10 27 Eliashiil 

ELIASIS (’EXtcurdj), 1 Es 9 34 .—This name and 
Enasibus may bo duplicate forms answering to 
Eliasliib in Ezr 1O 30 (Speaker’s Comm.). 

ELIATHAH (.ips^s or ‘God hath come 5 ).— 
A Hemanite, whose family formed the twentieth 
division of the temple service (1 Ch 23 4,27 ). 

ELIDAD (tv^n * God has loved, 5 5 EX5d,$).— 
Son of Chislon, and Benjamin’s representative for 
dividing the land, Nu 34 21 1* (peril. = Eldad, one of 
the elders, Nu ll 2Cf * E). 

ELIEHOENAI * to J" are mine eyes ’).—4. 

A lvorahite (1 Ch 26 3 , AV Elioenai). 2. The head 
of a family of exiles that returned (Ezr 8 4 , AV 
Elihoenai), called in 1 Es 8 31 Eliaonias. 

ELIEL (Vk'^x, prob. ‘El is God 5 ).—1. A Korahite 
(1 Ch C 34 ), prok = Eliab of v. 27 and Elihu of l SI 1 . 
2. 3. 4. Mighty men in the service of David (1 Ch 
H-w. 47 jo 11 . 5. A chief of eastern Manasseh (1 Ch 

5 24 ). 6. 7. Two Benjamite chiefs (1 Ch 8 20,22 ). 8. A 
Levite mentioned m connexion with the removal 
of the ark from the house of Obed-cdom (l Ch 
1 f> 9 - n ). 9. A Levite in time of llezekiah (2 Ch 
31 13 ). 

ELIENAI ('JtS» textual error for 
Elioenai).—A Benjamite (1 Ch 8 20 ). See Gene¬ 
alogy. 

ELIEZER (w^s ‘God is help’).—See EleaZAR. 
1. Abraham’s chief servant, a Damascene (Gn 15 2 , 
AV, KVm). (The construction here is difficult, 
hut the words can hardly be rendered as a double 
proper name as KV, ‘ Danunesek Eliezer. 5 What¬ 
ever the exact construction, the words, unless there 
is a corruption in the text, must be intended to 
suggest that E. was in some way connected w r itli 
Damascus. See Delitzseh, New Com . on Gen. 
ii. 4). This same E. is prob. the servant referred 
to in Gn 24. 2. A son of Moses by Zipporali; so 

named to commemorate the deliverance of Moses 
from Pharaoh (Ex IS 4 , 1 Ch 23 15 * 17 ). 3. The son of 
Bccher a Benjamite (1 Ch 7 8 ). 4. The son of 

Zichri, captain of the tribe of Reuben in David’s 
reign (1 Ch 27 10 ). 5. The son of Dodavahu of 
Marcshah, who prophesied the destruction of the 
fleet of ships which Jehoshnphat built in co¬ 
operation with Ahaziah (2 Ch 20 :57 ). 6 . An E. is 
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mentioned among the ‘chief men’ whom Ezra 
sent from Ahava to Casiphia to find Levites and 
Nethinim willing to join the expedition to Jeru¬ 
salem (Ezr 8 16f *). 7. 8. 9. A priest, a Levite, and a 
son of Ilarim, who had married ‘strange women,’ 
i.e. wives of non-Israelitish descent, in the time of 
Ezra (Ezr 10 1 *- “• 31 ). 10. One of the priests 

appointed to blow with the trumpets before the 
ark of Ood when David brought it from the house 
of Obed-cdom to Jerus. (1 Ch 15 24 ). 11. A Levite 
mentioned in 1 Ch 2G- 5 . 12. An E. is mentioned in 
the genealogy of our Lord given by St. Luke (3 29 ). 

w. C. Allen. 

EUHOREPH ( f nn , ?N, possibly ‘Godof autumn,’ or 

* of ripe ago’; ef. Job'29* RV. ’E\id0 B, ’E vapty A, 
# EXid/3 Luc.).—One of Solomon’s scribes (1 lv 4 8 ). 

ELIHU (vr^g).—1. An ancestor of Samuel, 1 S l l , 
called in 1 Ch 6 34 Eliel and in 1 Ch G 27 Eliab (wh. 
see). 2. A variation in 1 Ch 27 1B for Eliab, David’s 
eldest son, 1 S 16 rt . lvittel (in llaupt’s OT) 
emends the text of Ch to 3. A Manassite 

who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12 20 . 4. A 

Korahite porter, 1 Ch 2G 7 . 5. See next article. 
6 . ( HXeiov) an ancestor of Judith, Jth 8 1 . 

ELIHU (ki.t^n, LXX’EXtoOs, ‘niy God is Tie,’ cf. 
Elijah, ‘my God is J"’).— Described in Job 32 2 as 
‘ son of Barachel the Buzite, of the family of 
Ram ’; he would therefore be descended from 
Nahor, brother of Abraham (Gn 22- 1 , J). E. is 
introduced as an interlocutor in the Book of Job, 
speaking after the three friends Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zopliar have failed to convince Job by their 
arguments, lie is described as younger than the 
three; he undertakes, however, to act as moderator 
between the disputants, and speaks at length in 
chs. 32-37. But the fact that E. is mentioned 
neither in the prologue nor in the epilogue of the 
book ; that his arguments do not add substantially 
to the discussion; that the transition from eh. 38 to 
ch. 39 is abrupt and awkward; together with certain 
features of style in the speeches assigned to E.,— 
have led most critics to the conclusion that chs. 
32-37 represent a later addition to the book. 
Liglitfoot, Rosenmuller, Derenbourg, and others 
support the strange conjecture that E. is the name 
of tne author himself (see Jon, Book of). 

W. T. Davison. 

ELIJAH (in^K; in 2 K I s -«- 12 , Mai 3“ [Eng. 4 B ] 

* J" is Cod’; LXX’JHXeiop; NT’IIXe/as, AV Elias).— 

1. The loftiest prophet of the OT, raised up by J" at 
a crisis in the nistory of Israel to save the nation 
from lapsing into heathenism. His public life is 
sketched in a few narratives wonderful for their 
vivid representations and graphic details. His 
personal history is full of human interest, and 
presents lessons of the highest ethical and spiritual 
value. His first appearance is surrounded with an 
element of mystery which is in keeping with his 
whole history. There is but a single brief refer¬ 
ence (1 lv 17 1 ) to his origin, and even that is not 
without ambiguity. The words are tr. by AY, in 
accordance with the MT, ‘ E. the Tishbite, who 
was of the inhabitants of Gilead.’ If this render¬ 
ing is correct, it signifies that a certain place called 
Tishboh or Tislibi of Gilead, not named elsewhere, 
had the distinction of giving birth to the prophet. 
Some have sought to identify it with Tliisbe of 
Naphtali, mentioned in To P. They point out that 
the correct rendering of (on the assumption 

that it is a common, not a proper name) is not ‘of 
the inhabitants,’ but ‘of tne sojourners’ (so RV), 
which would imply that E. came from another or 
foreign district. But the LXX makes the dis¬ 
puted word a proper name, and reads ‘ E. the 
Tishbite from Thesbon of Gilead.’ This reading 
seems to be followed by Josephus (Ant. vm. 


xiii. 2). It is supported by the fact that, when¬ 
ever the word is a common noun, it is written 
s^in. There seems therefore little reason to doubt 
that E. was a native of the wild but beautiful 
mountain district of Gilead, the highlands of 
Palestine, on the eastern side of the Jordan, 
bordering on the great desert. There he had a 
prophet’s nurture in solitude. He always loved 
the wild defiles and rushing torrents of his native 
land. Lonely mountains ami bleak deserts were 
congenial to his spirit. He learned to dwell 
familiarly on the sterner aspects of religion and 
morality. He had the austere, ascetic, mono¬ 
theistic spirit of the desert, lie learned the fear 
of J" which knew no other fear. 

Nothing is said of his parentage, and the omis¬ 
sion is in striking contrast to the wealth of detail 
with which the descent of some other prophets is 
stated. E. occupied from the first a unique and 
exalted position in the goodly fellowship. He 
seemed to he like Mclchizedek ‘ without father, 
without mother, without genealogy, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life/ Strange tradi¬ 
tions arose in later times among the Rabbis, as 
that he was Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, 
returned to life, or an angel in human form. 

E.’s whole manner of life is meant to be a protest 
against a corrupt civilisation. He lias some of the 
habits of the ancient Nazirite, and not a few of 
the characteristics of the modern Bedawin. His 
unshorn locks streaming down bis shoulders and 
his rough mantle of camel’s hair (2 K l 8 ) alone 
make him a remarkable figure in Israel. He has 
the fleet foot of a true son of the desert (1 K 18 40 ), 
and an iron frame which enables him to endure a 
forty days’ fast (19 s ). lie dwells in the clefts of 
the Cherith (17 s ), sleeps under a desert broom (19 B ), 
lodges in the cave of lloreb (19 9 ), and haunts the 
slopes of Carmel. If he enters a city, it is only to 
deliver the message of J" and be gone. His start¬ 
ling appearances, abrupt speeches, and sudden dis¬ 
appearances create around his personality a pro¬ 
found air of mystery. He is believed to be borne 
hither and thither by the Spirit of J"(l lv 18 12 , 2 
lv 2 16 ). He comes down from the hil's of Gilead as 
the champion and prophet of J" in the dark days 
of Israel’s apostasy, lie comes to hear witness to 
truths which ought never to have been denied in 
Israel. Like every true reformer, he takes his 
stand upon old principles. He is the personified 
conscience of the nation, lie comes, a prophet of 
heroic mould, to witness by da*ds rather than by 
words. 

The spiritual danger which E. was called to 
avert arose out of a political alliance formed 
between Israel and Plicenicia, and cemented by 
the marriage of Ahab and Jezebel, the son and 
the daughter of the allied kings. A covenant 
between two Semitic peoples was always supposed 
to imply a friendship between their gods. Its 
natural sequel was a syncretism of faith and 
worship. That Ahab did not at first think of 
denying J" is proved by tlie names he gave his 
sons—Ahaziah (J" bolds) and Jehoram (J" is high). 
But his religious instincts were as dull as his 
political instincts were keen. Brave enough in 
battle, and on the whole a successful ruler, ho was 
morally weak, and came completely under the 
baneful influence of his strong-minded Tyrian 
wife, a fanatic in her own faith. It was to please 
her that he not only erected a temple to Baal at 
Samaria (1 K 16 82 ) and introduced a multitude of 
foreign priests (IS 19 ), but allowed a religious per¬ 
secution, in which many of the prophets of J" arc 
said to have been slain (IS 413 ). The effect of 
t hese events on the religious life of Israel could not 
be small. The people had hitherto been ensnared 
only by the gods oi the hostile tribes of Canaan 
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whom they had subdued. They were now tempted 
to adopt the eultus of a great allied nation, and 
the temptation proved too strong to be resisted. 
Baal-worship became the court religion, and, if its 
progress had not been effectually diecked, would 
soon havo become the national religion. 

To prevent this disastrous consummation is E.’s 
life-task. Iiis fiery zeal against the Tyrian eultus 
springs from moral at least as much as religious 
considerations. That superstition had such accom¬ 
paniments as would soon sap the moral vigour of 
any nation. A patriot as well as a prophet, E. 
comes to save his country. His ruling passion is 
jealousy for the Lord God of hosts (1 K 19 10 ). lie 
knows the God of Israel as a moral and spiritual 
being, and all his demands on behalf of J" aro 
moral and spiritual. The details of ritual do not 
trammel a man of his spiritual force, lie knows 
nothing of the Heuteronomic law which condemns 
local altars (1 K 18 32 ). It is not recorded that 
he ever visits Jerusalem. But Gilgal, Bethel, 
Carmel, and other ancient sanctuaries of the 
true religion, are dear to him. Sinai is, from its 
associations, the holiest ground. He believes in 
a covenant in virtue of which J" became the God 
of Israel, and Israel the people of J". And the 
conviction is burned into his mind that there can 
be no alliance between the God of Israel and any 
other divinity. His jealousy for J" is the counter¬ 
part of J"’s jealousy for Israel. It is to E. an 
intuitive truth that J" can brook no rival in His 
kingdom, and he is amazed that any can doubt it: 
his spirit blazes with contempt against all ‘weak- 
kneed * persons (1 K IS 21 ) who halt between two 
opinions. 

It is contended by some critics (Wellhausen, 
Stade, etc.) that E. was not a monotheist, like 
Amos, TIosea, and the other literary prophets : that 
ho was like the mass of the people of his time in 
regarding J" as only the God of Israel—a local 
god—and believing that every other nation had 
its own deity. It is affirmed that E. was a 4 lieno- 
thoist.’ Now, it is suflieicntly clear that the faith 
of many of his contemporaries is of this rudiment¬ 
ary order: the contest between J" and Baal is to 
them a real struggle between rival deities. But 
E.’s lofty conception of J" virtually excludes all 
other objects of worship—makes all the gods idols. 
It is dillieult to believe that the Baal whom he 
treats with such irony and contempt (1 K 18'- 7 ) has 
to his mind any reality. At any rate, it is but a 
short step from E.’s ‘henotheism’ to absolute 
monotheism. 

The memoirs of E. seem to be derived from 
several sources. The narratives in 1 K 17-19. 21, 
2 K 2, form a unity. They took shape in Northern 
Israel, as is indicated by the remark that Beersheba 
‘belongeth to Judah’ (l K 19 3 ). They were prob¬ 
ably written under the influence of the literary 
nrophets of t he Northern Kingdom, about the 
beginning of the 7th cent. B.c. These narratives 
are composed in the highest style of literary art. 
Their distinctly popular character is apparent, and 
it has been noted by W. K. Smith that they read 
like a transcript of a vivid oral tradition (Prophets 
of Israel, 116). Like other historical parts of the 
OT, they may have lived in the mouths of the 
people for generations, forming a powerful means 
of religious education, before they were committed 
to writing. 

E. comes on the stage of history with the same 
startling abruptness with which* lie makes his 
first appearance before Ahab. He is sent to 
announce that. J" is about to avenge the apos¬ 
tasy of Israel by bringing a long drought on the 
land. This message delivered, he vanishes into 
solitude. He is guided by the Spirit of ,1" to the 
brook Cheritk 4 that is before,’ t.e. to the cast of, 


4 Jordan’ (1 K 17 s ), probably in his native Gilead. 
See Cherith. There his life is miraculously 
sustained bv ravens, which bring him flesh every 
morning and evening (vv. 4 ' e ). l’rosaic critics have 
tried to eliminate the marvellous element from the 
story. They call attention to the fact that the 
word D'my, which is so pointed in the MT as to 
mean 4 ravens,’ signifies with another set of vowel- 
loints 4 Arabs,’ with another ‘ merchants,’ or 4 in- 
labitants of Oreb.’ But, not to emphasize the 
fact that ravens eat llesh, which Arabs generally 
avoid, it is to bo noted that the marvellous element 
is quite in keeping with other parts of E.’s story. 
In the oral tradition the prophet’s friends were 
doubtless ‘ravens’: the narrative would not have 
been thought worth preserving but for the 
miraculous feature, which is reproduced in all the 
ancient versions. 

When the brook Cherith dries up in the long 
drought, the prophet goes, under divine direction, 
to Zarephath, a city of heathen Tyre (17 8 ), where 
lie is hospitably received by a poor widow whom 
the famine has reduced to her last meal (v. 12 ). The 
u-ophet finds a 'well-spring of kindness in the 
mart of a heathen country. He learns to sym¬ 
pathize with one of another race and a strange 
religion, and his stern nature is in some degree 
softened by contact with human suffering. He 
rewards the widow’s charity first by miraculously 
increasing her small store of meal and oil, and 
later by restoring her child to life (vv. 14 * 24 ). His 
experience begins to prepare him for a higher 
revelation, 'which he is in due time to receive. 

Meanwhile the king, in his rage against the 
prophet of evil, sends messengers into all nations 
(1 K 18 10 ) to search for E., but they report that 
their quest has been fruitless. For three years 
there falls no rain or dew in Israel. The famine 
is so severe that the king and his chamberlain, 
Obadiah, havo to scour the country in search of 
provender for the royal stables (v. 6f -). While they 
are engaged in this quest, E. suddenly appears 
before Obadiah and bids him summon his master 
(v. 7ff ). The meeting of the prophet and the king 
is very dramatic. Ahab has never been able to 
stifle the conscience of an Israelite, and cannot 
withhold his respect from the prophet of J". Ho 
bitterly accuses E. of being the troubler of Israel; 
but when the prophet flings back the charge, the 
king is silenced (v. 17fT ). E. challenges, or rather 
commands, him to summon the prophets of Baal to 
a contest between J" and Baal on Mount Carmel. 
The worshippers of Baal shall sacrifice to their 
God; E. himself will sacrifice to J": the god who 
answers by fire, he shall be the God. The king 
consents (v. 19f -). The narrative of the contest (1 K 
18 2,ff ) is one of the grandest in the OT. Apart 
from its historical value, it is precious as an 
ideal representation of the conflict which is always 
being w r aged betw een true and false religion, and 
of combatants wdio are always meeting. On the 
appointed day the king and the 400 prophets of 
Baal, E. and 4 all the people,’ assemble on Carmel. 
The prophets of Baal, having built an altar and 
laid their sacrifice, pray to their god from morning 
till evening, and are excited to a frenzy by their 
fruitless efforts and the biting sarcasm of E. In the 
evening E. rebuilds the ancient altar of J"—thrown 
down in these times of persecution—and utters a 
few calm words of prayer to J". The lightning 
falls and consumes not only the sacrifice, but the 
altar and the w r ater poured into trenches around 
it. The people fall on their faces, and with loud 
voices acknowledge that J" is God. Then, in an 
access of irrepressible zeal, they fall upon the 400 
prophets who have deceived the nation, and put 
them all to the sword. E. prays that the drought 
may cease, and before nightfall there is a tempest 
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of rain, in the midst of which the strange prophet, 
seized by a sudden impulse, carried away by the 
emotion of triumph, rolls his mantle together and 
runs like an avant-courier in front of the royal 
chariot all the sixteen miles from Carmel to 
the gates of Jezreel (vv. 42 * 4G ). 

E. imagines that the battle for truth has been 
fought and won, and that his task is virtually 
accomplished, hut his triumph is brief. When 
he receives a message that Jezebel has sworn to 
have his life (ID 3 ), his sanguine hope for the re¬ 
storation of the true religion is changed in a 
moment into blank despair, lie feels with a sink¬ 
ing heart that he has laboured for naught and in 
vain. God llimself has contended in vain with 
human folly. Nothing can be made of a king 
whom miracles will not convince, but who is 
turned round the linger of a woman. The apos¬ 
tate nation will remain apostate. Seeing all this 
(the EXN and other ancient versions, instead 
of * and he saw it,’ read 4 and he was afraid,’ 
19 3 ), E. llecs for his life to Juda\a, and, leaving 
his servant at Beersheba, plunges into the desert, 
where he is alone with J". Weary, famished, anil 
heavy of heart, ho lies down under a desert broom 
[so KVm ; see Junipkr], and is willing to die. lie 
feels that his life has been a failure. He has 
been worsted in the battle of life, and something 
tells him that he has deserved to be. He is no 
better than his fathers. He has now nothing more 
to live for. It is vain to continue the unequal 
strug^’e. All men have forsaken him. He has 
no friend but J", and he prays that He would 
release him from his fruitless task (vv. 3 - 4 ). 

God is very kind to his servant, lirst satisfying 
his bodily wants, and then giving him a new 
revelation such as his soul needs. As the prophet 
sleeps under the desert bush, ho is awakened by 
the touch of an angel, who sets meat and drink 
before him, and on the strength of that food he 
goes a forty days’ journey (forty being, as usual, 
a round number) to Horeb (vv. 8 ' ,J ). It is not dilli- 
cult to understand what the prophet seeks at 
that mountain sanctuary. He desires to meet J". 
Men have failed him: ho wants to make sure 
of God. He goes to Horeb to stand where Moses 
stood. His heart cries out for the vindication of 
the moral law. Binding a cave, he lodges there 
(v. u ). (In the Heb. it is the cave, either as already 
a place to which pilgrims resorted, or from the fame 
of this single visit: the traditional eavo is in a 
secluded plain under the highest peak of Jebel 
Mftsa; see SiNAl.) The narrative which follows 
(vv.1i”! 3 ) is spiritually one of the profoundest in the 
OT. J" represents to E., by a magnificent acted 
parable, the contrast between law and grace, judg¬ 
ment and mercy. As the prophet of J", E. has been 
using the weapon of force. He lias never con¬ 
ceived it possible to defeat the enemies of God by 
any other weapon. He has magnified God’s strict¬ 
ness with a zeal He will not own. And he has 
failed. Forco has left men hard and indifferent. 
J" here makes experiment upon E. with his own 
weapon. He visits tho mountain with a hurri¬ 
cane, with an earthquake, and with a lire. The 
prophet’s w r ounded spirit is not moved by any of 
these. 3" is not in them. Hut in the calm 
which follows the tumult I10 hears a still small 
voice (KVm *a sound of gentle stillness’) which 
thrills his inmost being; he feels that God is 
there ; self-abased, he wwaps his face in his mantle 
and waits to receive the divine communications. 
He is thus taught the meaning of his failuro. He 
is shown in a parable 4 a more excellent way.’ In 
the heart of Sinai ho learns the gentleness of God. 
Others like himself may be won by grace, whom 
might and wrath have failed to move. The 
kingdom of God comes not so much by startling 
vol. 1.—44 


miracles, but through quiet human agencies and in 
the slow movements of history. E. is therefore 
shown that.) ' has still a great work for him to do: 
I10 must shapo the destinies of two great nations, 
and provide for the continuance of tho prophetic 
succession. Three commands are laid upon him: to 
anoint Hazacl to be king over Syria, Jehu to be 
king over Israel, and Elisha to be his own suc¬ 
cessor. And he is comforted with the assurance 
that tho work in which he has been engaged has 
not been a failuro: J" reserves for Himself seven 
thousand who have not bowed tho knee to Baal. 

With faith restored E. returns to his task(vv. iy * 31 ). 
On his way to Damascus ho linds Elisha at the 
plough, and throws his mantle over him—a symbolic 
action by which he claims him as his son anil invests 
him with the prophetic ollice. Elisha leaves all, and 
ministers unto him. From this time E. is never 
alone : he has a companion to whom he becomes a 
true spiritual father (2 K 2 12 ), winning his lilial 
affection as well as profound veneration. 

Hero there is a break in the narrative. It is 
nowhere stated by what means E. sought to fulfil 
the other two parts of the commission which he 
received at Horeb. The account of tho actual 
completion of his task by Elisha in 2 K 9. 10 is 
apparently by another narrator. Nor is it directly 
recorded what means E. afterwards used for the 
advancement of tho true religion. But there are 
deeply interesting hints in tho memoirs. Cheyne’s 
singular statements {Halloviiny of Criticism , p. 143), 
that E. was weak in spiritual intuition, and tnat tho 
lesson of Horeb was lost upon him, do not seem to 
be warranted. On the contrary, there are not 
wanting indications that from the day on which 
E. heard the still small voice there w r ns another 
spirit in him. He does not again attempt to 
suppress Ahab’s idolatry by force. He leaves the 
apostate king alone, and waits the course of events. 
It he does not entirely abandon his lonely desert 
life, he at least becomes a familiar figure in tho 
schools of the prophets at Gilg r al, Bethel, and 
Jericho (2 K 2 1 * 4 ). His personality, and probably 
his teaching, make a profound impression upon the 
young prophets. He kindles in their minds his 
own zeal for J" ; he transfuses his spirit into them ; 
the homage which they pay to Elisha (2 K 2 16 ) is 
entirely due to tho fact that they perceive in him 
the spirit of the greater prophet. 

When E.’s moral indignation once more flashes 
out against the house of A hah (l K 21), it is 
not now for tho destruction of idolatry but in 
tho cause of justice and humanity that he appears. 
He has become the champion of tho civil and 
moral rights of the people. Ahab violates the 
ancient laws of property, which are tho charter 
of the people’s liberties, Try forcibly alienating the 
vineyard of Naboth. He deepens his guilt by 
allowing his wife to compass the innocent mans 
ruin by peculiarly nefarious means (1 K 21 8 ). 
This crime is tho signal for E.’s reappearance 
at Jezreel. On the day after Naboth’s murder, 
tho king is proceeding in state to take possession 
of the coveted gardens, when he is confronted by 
tho prophet, and quails once more before his 
moral indignation. His enemy has found him 
(v. 30 ). His own sin finds him out. His con¬ 
science condemns him. He stands speechless while 
the prophet’s words of doom smite him like 
thunderbolts: Ahab’s house shall fall; dogs shall 
eat the carcase of Jezebel; the king’s whole pos¬ 
terity shall perish, and their bodies be given to 
the dog a of tho city or tho fowls of the air (so D 2 
in vv. ,,wb ‘ 2G ). In the chariot behind Ahab on that 
memorable day was an officer named Jehu, on 
whose mind the words of E. left an indelible im¬ 
pression (2 K 9 20 ) ; and though the execution of the 
sentence was deferred in consideration of the 
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king’s penitence, this man was tlio instrument 
chosen by J" for the overthrow of the house of 
Ahab. 

The episode of Naboth’s vineyard produced a 
great change in the popular sentiment. It revealed 
the true character of the issues in E.’s conflict 
against idolatry. It showed the people, that while 
idolatry went hand in hand with injustice and 
crime, the religion of J" was the bulwark of right¬ 
eousness and liberty. At the same time, it opened 
their eyes to the real grandeur of the prophet in 
their midst, and doubtless we are to date from 
this event a great increase in his power as the 
prophet of J". 

It is impossible to determine the extent and 
duration of E.’s subsequent labours. There are two 
other narratives, one of which brings him into con¬ 
tact with Ahaziab, son of Ahab (n.c. c. 853), while 
the other implies that he lived on till the reign of 
Jehoram of Judah (c. 849-844). It is difficult to 
harmonize this chronology with that of 2 K 3, 
which makes it clear that E.’s career ended and 
Elisha’s began before the death of Jehoshaphat 
(c. 874-849). It is possible, however, that Jehoram 
reigned for a time during the life of his father 
Jehoshaphat (2 K 8 16 ; the text is doubtful). 

According to the narrative in 2 K 1, Ahaziah, 
son of Ahab, having injured himself by falling 
from a balcony of his palace, sends messengers to 
the shrine of ilaal-zebub, god of Ekron, to inquire 
if he shall recover. On their way they are inter¬ 
cepted by Elijah, who indignantly asks them if 
there is not a God in Israel of whom they might 
inquire, and commands them to go back and tell 
the king that his injuries will certainly prove 
fatal. When the messengers describe to the king 
the person who waylaid them, he immediately 
recognizes in him the old enemy of his house, and 
in the true spirit of Jezebel, his mother, sends out 
a band of lifty men to capturo him. They find 
the prophet seated ‘on the top of the hill’ (name 
not given: Carmel, say some critics, but it is not 
on the way to Ekron). At liis word, lire comes 
down from heaven and consumes them all. Another 
band of the same number meet the same fate. A 
third company is sent out, but their leader takes 
warning, adopts a humble tone, and he and his 
men are spared. E. then goes in person to the 
king, and repeats the declaration that his doom is 
sealed. 

This narrativo differs widely in language, style, 
and spirit from those of the preceding group. The 
prophet’s personal appearance has altered (l 8 ); his 
name has changed from i.tVn to the later form .tVk ; 
and instead of being directly inspired and guided 
by J" as hitherto, he receives the word of prophecy 
from an angel (l 8 - 18 ). ‘The representation of the 
prophet assumes gigantic proportions, but at the 
same time becomes rigid and lifeless : it ceases to 
be available as a pattern of human action ’ (Ewald). 
The narrator tells the story, without apology, for 
the glorification of his hero; but no narrative in 
the OT presents greater moral difficulties. If it 
is regarded as literal history, one’s moral sense is 
shocked at tho destruction of a great number of 
men whose only fault is obedience to the orders of 
their captain and their king. One cannot conceive 
the story to have been penned by the historian 
who related the parable oi the still small voice at 
Horeb. The best comment on the story was sup¬ 
plied by Christ. Ho condemned with unmistakable 
plainness the vindictive spirit which His disciples, 
by citing the example of Elijah, sought to justify 
(Lk Others besides the disciples have used 

the story as an argument for persecution. E. was 
the patron of the Inquisitors. Even Calvin and 
Beza argued from this narrative that fire was the 
proper instrument of punishment for heretics. But 


the story itself can hardly be regarded as history. It 
is rather one of those imaginative apologues— 
abundant in the schools of the scribes — which 
borrowed the names of ancient heroes to lend 
vividness and concreteness to abstract doctrines. 

The other narrative (2 Ch 21 l ‘- ff ‘) is given only 
by the Chronicler, and bears distinct marks of late¬ 
ness. Jehoram, king of Judah, son-in-law of Ahab 
and Jezebel, having fallen under the spell of 
sensuous Baal-worslnp, E. is represented as send¬ 
ing him a letter warning him that J" will bring a 
plague upon Judah, by which all the king’s house 
will be afflicted, and to which the king himself 
will early fall a victim. This is the only narrative 
which brings E. into connexion with the kingdom 
of Judah, and the only one which represents him 
as carrying on his work by means of writing. 
The style and language of the letter correspond 
very closely with those of the Chronicler. 

The narrative of E.’s translation (2 K 2 1-18 ) re¬ 
turns to the lofty style of the writer of 1 K 17- 
19. 21. Ewald, indeed, regarded it as tho work of 
tho same great narrator ; more recent critics con¬ 
sider that from a literary point of view it is more 
closely connected with the history of Elisha (2 K 
2 1<Jff *). K.’s end is still more mysterious than his 
beginning. He alone shares with Enoch the glory 
of being ‘translated,’ so that he should not taste 
death (He 11°). Of him alone is it recorded, as of 
Christ (Lk 24 61 ), that he was carried up into 
heaven. He is residing at the ancient sanctuary 
of Gilgal (now Jiljilia, between Shechem and 
Bethel, not the town of the same name on the 
Jordan), where a prophetic guild is established, 
when he is warned that the time of his departure 
is come, llis invisible Guido calls him for the 
last time into solitude. The appointed place is 
beyond Jordan, not now in tho ravines of his 
native Gilead, but southward in the wild region 
of Nebo, where his greatest forerunner fell asleep. 
As he went to Horeb for inspiration in his time 
of spiritual storm and stress, so he is drawn in 
the final crisis of his life to the mountain region 
in which Moses was summoned to die, away 
from the face of man. But he begins his last 
journey by visiting the prophetic guilds at Bethel 
and Jericho, probably for the purpose of confirm¬ 
ing the young prophets in the faith. Wishing to 
spare Elisha the pain of witnessing the last fiery 
ordeal, he tenderly entreats him to remain at 
Gilgal. His faithful companion cannot brook the 
idea of separation: he solemnly vows that he 
will never leave his master. At Bethel the sons 
of the prophets, foreboding E.’s coming removal, 
ask Elisha if he knows that his master is to bo 
taken away from him. He knows it well, but is 
too straitened in spirit to speak of it, and entreats 
them to hold their peace. From Bethel E. pro¬ 
ceeds to Joricho, where he again endeavours to 
persuade his disciple to let him go on this journey 
alone; but Elisha repeats his vow. At Jericho 
some of the prophetic guild wish to question 
Elisha about tho impending event, but lie begs 
them to be silent, rifty sons of the prophets 
ascend the heights above the city to watch the 
prophet as he descends with his disciple to the 
Jordan. They see him strike the river with his 
mantle; the waters part; the two men cross by 
the bed of the river and pass out of sight. As they 
approach their destination, E. asks his disciple if 
he has any last request to make. Elisha seeks ‘a 
double portion ’ or his master’s spirit—not twice 
E.’s inspiration, but the portion or an eldest son, 
who received twice as much as the younger sons 
(Dt 21 l7 ). E. replies that it is a hard request. 
Spiritual gifts are the most difficult of all to trans¬ 
mit. Nevertheless, ho assures his follower that if 
he prove his fitness for prophetic gifts by remain- 
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Ing with his master to the end, and looking without 
fear on the dread messengers of the invisible world, 
his request will not be denied. They now enter 
the dark mountains of Moab. Somewhere here 
J* Himself laid llis servant Moses to rest. No man 
knew the exact place. ‘ The whole region is a 
sepulchre.* As they still advance and talk to¬ 
gether,. black clouds gather, a tempest descends, 
the air is filled with lire, and, ‘behold, there appear 
chariots of lire and horses of lire, and E. is taken 
up to heaven in a whirlwind.* Elisha sees him no 
more. He rends his clothes, and mourns for his 
master as one mourns for the dead. He is bereft 
of the prophet who has been to him a father, and 
to Israel a power as great as its chariots and 
horsemen. But he has stood the severe test im¬ 
posed upon him, and receives the reward—the 
spirit of E. rests upon him. Taking up the mantle 
which has fallen from his master, he returns from 
the scene of the translation to the Jordan, and 
puts his new power to the proof by striking the 
waters with the mantle and calling upon the God 
of Elijah. The waters divide as before, and he 
passes over on dry land. When the sons of the 
prophets at Jericho hear of what has happened, 
ana perceive that the spirit of E. rests upon his 
disciple, they bow themselves to the earth and 
acknowledge Elisha as their new master. But the 
story of the translation awakens their scepticism, 
and they send out fifty strong men to make search 
for the missing prophet, Elisha trying in vain to 
dissuade them. For three days they prosecute 
the search among the mountains of Moab, expect¬ 
ing to lind E. on some lonely peak or in some dark 
valley, cast away as at other times by the Spirit 
of J . When they return and confess that the 
search has been vain, Elisha gently chides their 
unbelief (2 K 2 1M ). 

E. is thus removed from the scene of his labours 
before the whole task laid upon him (1 K 19 16 ) is 
finished. But Elisha and others enter into his 
labours, sons of the prophets animated by his 
spirit are raised up in hundreds, his teaching 
spreads, his spirit penetrates the nation. Then 
the harvest is reaped. After two short reigns the 
idolatrous house of Ahab falls (2 K 9). The 
enemies of J" and of E. perish. Superstition dies 
hard, but there is never again any question of 
rivalry between J" and Baal. There is no more 
danger of Baal-worship becoming the national 
religion. It sinks into the superstition of a sect, 
known to later prophets as the remnant of Baal 
(Zeph l 4 ). 

The weapons by which this reformation was ac¬ 
complished were mainly spiritual. It cannot be 
denied that some of E.’s own actions may have 
furnished an excuse for certain deeds of violence. 
It is like a Nemesis that the finishing touch has to 
be given to the work by a man of blood like Jehu. 
Yet it w r as not the fire and sword of Carmel, but 
the still small voice speaking in the schools of the 
prophets and the hearts of the faithful that again 
maae Israel a people prepared for J". 

E.’s moral power lies in the simplicity of his 
faith. He realizes the belief in J" intensely, and 
lives a heroic life in the strength of it. ‘ J" Before 
whom I stand* is his favourite formula (1 K 17 1 
18 15 ). Ho stands erect and haughty before kings; 
but in the presence of J" he wraps his head in his 
mantle, or crouches to the ground with his face 
between his knees (1 K 18 43 19 18 ). Stern and 
rugged by nature, a prophet moulded for heroic 
work in evil days, he is led through an experience 
which awakens in him the tenderness that is only 
to be found in union with strength. His personal 
history, especially the narrative of the breakdown 
and restoration of his faith, brings him into touch 
with human beings in all ages. He is so great 


that readers of his story are not unthankful for 
his failings. * E. was a man of like passions with 
us’ (Ja 5 n ). 

Critics diller widely in their estimates of the 
historical importance of E. Wellhausen thinks 
that his influence is appraised too highly in the 
biblical narratives. His struggle with Baal cannot 
have possessed the importance attributed to it 
from tlie point of view of a later time. Israel was 
never torn asunder by such a religious commotion 
as that described in 1 K 18. It was not Baal that 
brought about the fall of the house of Ahab, but 
common treason on the part of Jehu ( Proleg . 291). 
Wellhausen is given to depreciating the part played 
bv prophecy in the history of Israel. * In the eyes 
of their contemporaries,’ he says, ‘ the prophets 
were completely overshadowed by the kings; only 
to later times did they become the principal per¬ 
sonages.* E. must fiide his diminished, head 
before Ahab. 4 He effected nothing against the 
king, and quite failed to draw the people over to his 
side.’ Wellhausen states no convincing reasons 
for this interesting view. Tliero is probably more 
truth in the opinion of those who say that the 
history of Israel is essentially the history of 
prophecy. And Kuenen’s estimate of E. appears 
much fairer: 4 The consequences of the struggle 
with the Syrian Baal and the victory of Jahvism 
wero most important. Had the issue of the con¬ 
flict been different, the existence of J"-worship 
would have been at stake; the averting of this 
danger was an important result. From this period 
onward the belief in “J" the God of Israel” is 
assailed no longer. The prophets of the eighth 
century are able to start from it as a universal 
conviction. For this foundation for their preach¬ 
ing they have to thank Elijah and his school* 

(Religion of Israel , i. 360). 

No OT hero fills a larger place in Jewish tradi¬ 
tion than Elijah, llow he impressed the minds of 
his own people in after-ages is shown by the 
striking eulogiuin pronounced upon him by the 
son of Sirach (Sir 48 11T ). It became a fixed belief 
that E. would appear again for the deliverance 
and restoration of Israel. This is expressed in 
the very last words of the OT (Mai 4 8 * 6 ). Jesus 
teaches that this expectation was fulfilled by the 
appearance of John the Baptist (Mt 17 n ’ ,a ). Jesus’ 
cry on the cross, 4 Eli, Eli/ was mistaken for a call 
to Elijah to come for His deliverance (Mt 27 47 , 
Mk 15 M ). No prophet is mentioned so frequently 
in the NT as Elijah. The priests and Levites 
(Jn l 28 ) cannot understand John’s right to baptize, 
if he is neither the Christ, nor Elijah, nor that 
prophet (like unto Moses, Dt I8 18 ). As E. was 
with Moses in spirit at Sinai and Nebo, so these two 
prophets appear together conversing with Jesus 
on the Mount of the Transfiguration (Mt 17 s , Mk 
9 4 , Lk 9 80 ). 

It only remains to be said that E. occupies a 
conspicuous place in the legends and rites of many 
peoples. Among the Jews he is the expected 
guest at every passover, for whom a vacant seat 
is reserved. Among the Greeks he is the patron 
saint of mountains, and many summits in Greece 
are now called by his name. In the Homan 
Catholic Church he is revered as the founder of 
the Order of the Barefooted Carmelites. By the 
Mohammedans he is often confounded with the 
great and mysterious El-Khudr, the Eternal 
Wandorer, who having drunk the water of life 
retains everlasting youth, and appears ever and 
anon to right the wrongs of men. E. is canonized 
both in the Greek and the Latin Church, his 
festival being on the 20th July. 

Literature.—D river, LOT 184 ff.; Wellhausen, Comp. 281 tt., 
Proleg. 290ff., llist. of Jar. and Judah, 04ff.; Stade, Ges. d 
V. Jar. i. 624 ff.; W. 11. Smith, OTJC' 1 230f., Proph. qf 
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1st. 76 ff., 110 ff.; Corn ill, Isr. Proph. 12, 15, 20, 29-36,157; 
Kittel, Hint, of Heb. ii. 213, 2G0ff., 275 279 ; Ewald, HI iv. 63 IT.; 
Graetz, llist., of Jeivs{tr. by H. Lowy), i. 204ff.; Maurice, Pro¬ 
phets and Kings , p. 12Gff. ; Sclniror, UJP ii. i|. 156 f. iii. 
129 ff.; Kuenen, Ret. of fsr. i. 354 ff.; Kenan. Hist, of People of 
Isr. (Eng. tr.) ii. 229 242; Montettore, Jlibbert Led. p. 91 f.; 
Liddon, Sermons on O'V Subjects , 186, 209 • Milligan, Elijah 
(‘M«*n of Bible *); Cheyne, Ilallomng of Criticism ; Farrar, 
Rooks of Kings, ll.cit .; Walker and Paterson in Expos. Times, 
iv. 252ff., 321. 

2. (rr^x, AY Eliah) A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch S 27 . 
3. 4. A priest and a layman who had married 
foreign wives, Ezr 10 21,2G . J. STRACHAN. 

ELIJAH, APOCALYPSE OP.—'This is the title 
of a lost pseudepigr. work which stands eighth in 
the stichometrical list of Nicephorus and tenth in 
an anonymous early list. In the first of these it 
is called *HMa irpo^rov, and said to consist of 
31(5 verses. In the other its title is 'U\lov 
\v\pts. The Const it at, Apost. vi. 16 also contain 
a reference to a writing bearing the name of 
Elijah. Origen {Comm. Mt 27 y ) informs us that 
this work was the source of the quotation in 
1 Co 2 ft ‘Things which eye saw not, and ear 
heard not,’ etc. Similar testimony is borne by 
Euthalius and others, and it is pronablo that the 
statement is correct, although Jerome {Comm. 
Is 64 s , Ep. 57 ad Pamm.) denies it for apologetic 
reasons. On the other hand, there seems to be 
less probability in the statement of Epiphanius 
{Hair. ch. 43), that Eph 5 14 ‘ Awake Lnou that 
sleekest,’ etc., was quoted from the same Apoc. 
of Elijali. Origen makes no mention of this where 
he might be expected to do so, and Euthalius 
alleges that the words of Eph 5 14 are derived 
from a lost apocryphon which bore the name of 
Jeremiah. Eor further information and for the 
patristic quotations in full, see Eabricius, Cod. 
Pseud. V.T. i. 1070-1086; Seliurer, JfJP II. iii. 
129 IF. J. A. Ski, hie. 

ELIKA (n the Harodite, one of David’s 
‘Thirty’ (2 S 23 28 ).—The name is omitted in B, 
and in the parallel passage 1 Ch 11, possibly owing 
to the repetition of the gentilic 1 the Harodite.’ 

J. ¥. ST1CNNING. 

ELIM (o’V*<).—One of the stations in the wander¬ 
ings of the children of Israel (Ex 15 27 , Nu 33°); 
apparently the fourth station after the passage of 
the Tied Sea, and the first place where the Israelites 
met with fresh water. It was also marked by an 
abundant growth of palm trees (cf. Ex 15 27 , twelve 
wells and seventy nalms). 

If the traditional site of Mt. Sinai he correct, the 
likeliest place for Elim is the Wady Ghurundel, 
where there is a good deal of vegetation, especially 
stunted palms, and a number of water-holes in the 
sand ; hut some travellers have pushed the site of 
Elim farther on, and placed it almost a day’s 
journey nearer to Sinai, in the Wady Tayibeh, 
where there are again palm trees and a scanty 
supply of brackish water. The Greek monks who 
have located Elim at T6r were probably guided 
thereto by the luxuriant palms and a special taste 
for the extravagant in miracle. The biblical 
account takes the Israelites from Elim to a camp 
by the sea ; and this accords very well with the 
experience of travellers who go to Alt. Sinai by the 
southern route, camping one night in the Wady 
Ghurundel, and the next night by the shore of the 
Red Sea. 

It should be remembered, however, that grave 
doubts have been cast upon the popular identifica¬ 
tion of Mt. Sinai (see Stnai); and as these doubts 
turn, in part, upon the identification of Elim and 
of the encampment by the sea, we must he careful 
not to fall into a topographical reasoning in a 
circle, so as to identify Sinai by means of Elim, 
and then Elim by means of Sinai. 


Tt has been suggested that the Elim of Ex 15, 
Nu 33, is only a variant form of the plural name 
Eloth which wo find in l K 9-“, 2 Ch S 17 , a place 
which was certainly situated near the head of the 
gulf of Akabali, and whoso name still survives in 
the Arabic Aileh (cf. the suggestive doublet of 
Hazeroth, Nu IP 8 , and Hazerim, Dt 2 2a ). If this 
he so, then the camp by the sea is to he sought for 
in the neighbourhood of Akabah, the position of 
Mt. Sinai is unknown, and the earlier stages of the 
journey of the children of Israel are to be sought 
in the line of the present 11 aj route from Egypt 
to Mecca. See Beke, Origines Biblical, 1839; 
Baker Greene, The Hebrew Migration from Egypt , 
1879 ; Sayce, 11CM, 1894; and the art. Exodus 
(Route). J. Rendel Harris. 

ELIMELECH ‘God is king,’* so the 

name Malchiel).—The husband of Naomi and 
father of Mahlon and Chilion, Ephrathitcs of 
Beth-lehem-judah (cf. 1 S 17 12 ). lie was driven by 
a famine into the country of Moab, where, after a 
residence of nndelined length, he died. He is 
spoken of as if he were the head of a clan in the 
tribe of Judah (cf. Ru 2 1,8 ). This would ho the 
llezronites (1 Ch 2 !t , cf. Gn 4G 12 ). 

11. A. Redpath. 

ELI0ENAI ‘ to J" are mine eyes ’).—1. A 

Simconito chief (1 Ch 4 3G ). 2. A Benjamite (1 Ch 
7 8 ). 3. A descendant of David who lived after the 
Exile (1 Ch S 23 * 24 ). 4. A son of Vashlmr who had 

married a foreign wife (Ezr 10 3 *), called in 1 Es 9 22 
Elionas. 5. A son of ZatLti who had committed 
the same offence (Ezr 10 27 ), called in 1 Es 9^ 
Eliadas. 6. A priest (Neh 12 4J ). 

ELIONAS.—1. (A ’EXtuWs, B ’EXion/afs), 1 Es 9 23 . 
— In Ezr 10 33 , Euoenat. 2. (A ’EXicWs, B -8ds), 
1 Es 9 :t2 -Ezr 10 31 Emkzer. 

ELIPHAL (V^x ‘Hod hath judged’).—One of 
David’s mighty men (1 Ch IP 5 ), called in 2 S 23 34 
Eliphelet (wh. see). 

ELIPHAL AT. — 1. (A ’EXi^rfXaro?, B ’EXei0c(Xa, 
AY Eliphalet), 1 Es 8 39 .—In Ezr 8 13 Etjphelet. 
2. (’EAet</>aXar), l Es 9 ,J3 = Ezr 1CP ELIPHELET. 

ELIPHAZ possibly ‘ God is fine gold ’; but 

in the absence of analogous meanings this must be 
considered very doubtful. LXX generally ’E\t<pds 
(so A in Gn) or ’EXar/>ds (so B in Ch and Job, 
except 2 n ) or ’EXi^aT (so A in Ch and Job, and D 
in Gn 3G 18 )] is the name of two foreigners (Arabs) 
mentioned in OT. 1. E. appears in the Edomite 
genealogy of Gn 36 (and hence 1 Ch l 381 -) as son of 
Esau by Adah (vv. 4,10 ), and father of Amalek by 
his Horite concubine Timnah (vv. 13 * 22 ). In v. 18 ** 
various other sons are mentioned, as ‘ the dukes 
that came of E. in the land of Edom,* noticeable 
among them being ‘ Duke Teman,’ and another is 
the well-known tribal name Kenaz. See further, 
art. Edom. 2. See next article. G. B. Gray. 

ELIPHAZ LXX ’EXi^ds, an Idumrean 

name, transposed = Phasaol?).—Described as the 
first, and apparently the oldest and most important, 
friend of Job. lie is called ‘the Temanito.’ 
Teman was a son of Eliphaz, the eldest son of 
Esau (Gn 36 10,18 ); and fC’fl was a district of 
Tdumrea, proverbially known for its wisdom (Jer 
49 7 ). It is mentioned in close connexion with 
Edom in Jer 49 20 . E. speaks at greater length 
than either Bildad or Zophar; his speeches are 
recorded in Job 4. 5. 15. and 22. lie is also more 
moderate in tone than the others ; his first speech, 
especially, is gravely tender towards what he holds 
* Or acc. to others, ‘ My god is Melek ’ (the god-king). 
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to bo Job’s errors. Many of his utterances, taken 
by themselves, contain important truth ; but his 
orthodox statements and maxims fail to cover tho 
facts of Job’s case. In his later speeches E. speaks 
more directly and sharply, but he never becomes 
violent or cruel. For an outline of his arguments, 
see Job, Book of. W. T. Davison. 

ELIPHELEHU ‘may Cod distinguish 

him,’ AV Elipheleh).— A doorkeeper (1 Ch 15 18 - 21 )* 

ELIPHELET (el ‘God is deliverance’).— 1. 
One of David’s sons (2 S 5 1C , 1 Ch 14 7 (AV 
Eliphalct), 1 Ch 3 8 ^ Elpelet of 1 Ch 14°). The 
double occurrence of the name in Chronicles, as if 
David had had two sons named E., is probably due 
to a scribal error. 2. One of David’s mighty men 
(2 S 23 34 ^Eliphal of 1 Ch 11“). 3. A descendant of 
Jonathan (1 Ch 8 39 ). 4. One of tho sons of Adoni- 

kam who returned from exile (Ezr 8 13 —Eliphalat 
of 1 Es 8“). 5. A son of If ashum who had married 

a foreign wife (Ezr lO 33 --Eliphalat of 1 Es 9 33 ). 

ELISABETH (TAt<rdt/3tT [W1I ’EXet.] ; Heb. 

4 God is an oath,’ Ex G 23 ). —Thewifeof Zacharias, and 
the mother of John t he Baptist (Lk l 511 ’*)* F« herself 
belonged to the priestly family of Aaron, and was a 
kinswoman {o-vyyevls) of the V irgin Mary, though we 
do not know what the actual relationship was. She 
is described, along with Zacharias, as ‘righteous 
before Cod, walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blameless.’ Upon her, 
however, had fallen what to a Jewish woman was 
the heaviest of misfortunes, the reproach of barren¬ 
ness. And not till she and her husband were 
‘well stricken in years’ was the promise of a son 
given them. Five months later Elisabeth was 
visited in her home in tho hill-country of Judah 
by her kinswoman Mary, and the degree of illumi¬ 
nation which she had reached is proved by her 
addressing Mary as ‘ tho mother of my Ford’ (Lk 
1 "). See Zaciiakias. C. Milligan. 

ELISEUS.— See Elisiia. 

ELISHA (y^N ‘ Cod is salvation’; LXX ’EXenrcue ; 
NT ’EXkxcuos, AV Fliseus).—The son of Shaphat, of 
tho tribe of Issaehar, the disciple and successor of 
the prophet Elijah, lie is first mentioned in the 
threefold commission with which Elijah is charged 
by J" at lloreb (1 Tv ID 16 ). Obeying the divine 
voice, Elijah goes to Abei-meholah (‘ meadow of tho 
dance,’ probably 'Ain Hdwch) in the N. part of the 
Jordan Valley, not far from his native Gilead, 
where he lines E. ploughing with twelve yoke of 
oxen in one of the rich level fields of his father’s 
heritage, eleven yoke being with his servants, and 
he last with the twelfth (ID 19 ). Leaving the high¬ 
way, Elijah passes over to him, and throws his 
mantle over his shoulders—a symbolic act of 
double significance: he adopts E. as his son, and 
invests him with the prophetic office. No word is 
spoken, but the symbol is understood. Elijah, 
probably resuming his mantle, strides on, leaving 
E. amazed at the sudden call, and bewildered by 
the necessity of making so tremendous a decision. 
But the young man’s natural shrinking from so 
high a calling—a hesitation similar to that of 
Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah—-is quickly overcome by 
the consciousness that this is a call from Cod. 
Running after Elijah, he declares his readiness to 
follow him, only begging permission to return and 
give the kiss of farewell to his father and mother. 
The mention of domestic, lies opens Elijah’s eyes 
to the greatness of the sacrifice he is calling E. to 
make: perhaps it is too great for the youth ; at 
any rate his choice must be voluntary and de¬ 
liberate ; the casting of the mantle over him wa3 


in itself nothing. There is no accent of rebuke, 
but tender consideration for E.’s natural feelings, 
in tho austere prophet’s testing words: ‘ Go back 
again, for what have I done unto tlieo?’ E. how¬ 
ever, has made his choice. Ho is ready to leave 
father and mother, and houses and lands, and 
marks his act of self-renunciation by a sacrifice 
which has sacramental significance. Unyoking 
the oxen from his plough, he slays them, and 
taking the plough, the goad and the yokes for 
fuel, roasts the flesh of the oxen, and invites liis 
people to a farewell feast. Then, having kissed 
lis parents, he follows Elijah, and ministers unto 
him. One graphic touch indicates his relation to 
the greater prophet: he is referred to as ‘ E. the 
son of Shaphat, who poured water on the hands of 
Elijah ’ (2 lv 3 n ). They seem to have been together 
some six or seven years (1 K 22 1 , 2 K l 17 ). How 
and where this time was spent is not definitely 
stated. There is no evidence that Elijah ever 
called E. to bo a dweller in desert solitudes. There 
are rather indications that during these years they 
lived in familiar intercourse with the sons of the 
prophets (2 K 2). The narrative of Elijah’s last 
journey shows the deep filial affection, as w T ell as 
reverence, which he had awakened in his disciple. 
See Elijah. From the scene of the translation, 
Elisha returns bearing Elijah’s mantle, and endued 
with a ‘double portion’ of his spirit. Thus began 
a prophetic career in N. Israel which lasted for 
more than half a century, during the reigns of 
Jehoram, Jehu, Jehoahaz, and Joasli. 

E. is Elijah’s spiritual successor, but he presents 
in many respects a striking contrast to his teacher. 
Only metaphorically does lie wear Elijah’s mantle : 
after its lust display it appears no more. Ho 
wears the common garments (ona? 2 K 2 12 ), 
and carries the walking-stall of ‘ordinary grave 
citizens,’ sometimes using it for working miracles 
(2 K 4 21 ’). With his bald head, he does not escape 
unfavourable comparison with the prophet of the 
flowing locks (2 K 2 28 ). E. is no son of the desert. 
Brought up at a peaceful farm in the Jordan 
Valley, amid the oweet charities of homo(l K 19 20 ), 
he always prefers human companionship. He is 
generally found in cities, sojourning at Jericho 
among tne sons of the prophets, or dwelling in his 
own house at Samaria or at Dothan (2 K 6 14 * 32 ). 
A prophet’s chamber is built for him by a lady of 
Shunem (4 10 ). Elijah’s power was derived from 
communion with J" in lonely mountains and 
valleys; E. is helped by ihe strains of music— 
‘the hand of J"’ is upon him when the minstrel 
plays (2 K 3 ,s ). 

Elijah’s short career was memorable for a few 
grand and impressive scenes, E.’s long career is 
marked by innumerable deeds of mercy. Both in 
mblic and in private life his activity is incessant. 
Te enters palaces not as an enemy, but as a friend 
and counsellor. Kings reverently address him as 
• father ’ (2 K G 21 13 14 ). The kings of Israel, Judah, 
and Moab come to seek his advice in war (S 11 * 19 ). 
The king of Syria consults him in sickness, and 
offers him costly presents (8 7,8 ). The king of Israel 
comes to receive liis parting counsels (13 14 " iy ). His 
iniluence at court and in the army would immedi¬ 
ately secure a boon for a friend from the king or 
the captain of the host (4 13 ). He is expert in 
camp-life, ambush, and scouting, and more than 
once is the means of saving the life of the king 
(6 10 ). Even more than in palaces is lie welcome in 
the homes of the people. He is ‘ the holy man of 
Cod who passeth by us continually’ (4 il ). Most of 
his miracles are deeds of gracious and homely 
beneficence. Elijah began his career by predict¬ 
ing a famine in the land ; E. begins his by liealing 
a spring, that there might not be ‘ from thence any 
more death or barren land ’ (2 21 ). 
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Several of E.’s recorded words and deeds seem to 
show how much lie profited by tho chastening 
experience—and it may he by the direct teaching 
—of Elijah, ire has learned the lesson of tolera¬ 
tion : when Naaman inquires if it is possible to 
reconcile the homage due to Kimmon with loyalty 
to J", E. sends him away with a word of peace 
(5 18 ). lie knows how to temper justice with mercy; 
he forgives his own and his country’s fierce enemies 
when lie has them entirely in his hands (6 22 ). Yet 
he has his master’s sternness when it is needed. 
He refuses to speak to Jehoram king of Israel, that 
‘ son of a murderer ’ (3 13 G 32 ). Not in vain was it 
prophesied at Horeb, ‘ him that escapeth from the 
sword of Jehu shall E. slay.’ It is E. who devises 
tho plot that leads to the overthrow of the house 
of Ahab (9 1 * 3 ). And though he weeps for his 
country when he foresees the evil which the 
ferocious Hazael will bring upon Israel, yet he 
doos not shrink from anointing him king of 
Syria (8 12 - 13 ). 

As a prophet E. had no new truth to proclaim. 
But he exercised a wide and lasting influence as 
the head of the prophetic guilds for more than 
half a century. The sons of the prophets regard 
him with profound reverence (2 10 ), and obey liim 
implicitly (9 1 ). E.’s single aim is to complete the 
reforms begun by Elijah — to re-establish the 
ancient truth, and repel heathen superstition. He 
is a statesman as well as a prophet. Among all 
the prophets, none intervene in the highest national 
affairs more boldly than E., and none so success¬ 
fully. Eor many years he eagerly watches every 
turn of events. When the nation is ripe for 
revolution, he summons the destined man at an 
opportune moment, puts an end to the Tyrian 
domination, and extirpates the base Tyrian super¬ 
stition. After the fall of the Omrite dynasty, he 
is the trusted friend and sagacious adviser or the 
house of Jehu, and the strength and inspiration of 
Israel in all its trials. Even to old age his zeal 
burns unquenchable: in the closing scene of his 
life the patriot is as evident as tho seer; and his 
bequest to Israel is hope (13 16 ' 19 ). E. has no stormy 
spiritual experience like his master, and does not 
hold such immediate converse with J", yet he too 
has visions. He sees Elijah borne away to heaven 
by chariots and horses of lire; and at Dothan, 
when the town is surrounded by enemies, and his 
servant cries out to him in fear, he bids the young 
man look to the mountains, and see that they are 
full of chariots and horses of lire round about 
Elisha (6 17 ), 

It is impossible to arrange tho events of E.’s life 
in chronological sequence. While the topography 
of the narrative is often precise, there is a singular 
want of definiteness as to personal names and 
dates. The only indication of time afforded by 
several of the anecdotes is the mention of the 
‘king of Israel’; but as no name is specified, the 
reader is left to conjecture which of the four kings 
who were the prophet’s contemporaries may be 
referred to. It is impossible to say in whose reign 
the cure of Naaman, or the attempt of the Syrians 
to capture E., took place. In some cases occurrences 
are obviously grouped together, according to the 
connexion of their contents (2 K 2. 4). In others 
no principle of arrangement is apparent, and the 
loose connexion of the narratives becomes very 
awkward. For instance, the siege of Samaria by the 
Syrians is described immediately after it has been 
stated that ‘ the bands of Syria came no more into 
the land of Israel ’ (G 28f ). Geliazi appears in familiar 
intercourse with ‘the king of Israel’ after the 
account of his punishment with leprosy (5 27 8 4 ); 
and the visit of Joash to E. during the prophet’s 
last illness is related iust after the mention of tho 
death of Joash (13 13 *). Most of E.’s deeds and 


experiences are set down before the account of 
Jehu’s revolution ; but tho prophet lived 45 years 
after that event, and his influence in the nation 
was certainly greater, and his deeds of beneficence 
probably more numerous, after than before the 
overthrow of his enemies. 

The narratives are for the most part a record of 
E.’s activity as a seer, diviner, and worker of 
miracles, rather than as a prophet in the usual 
sense of the word. The ordinary prophet is a 
revealer of spiritual truth, and a preacher of 
righteousness. If he is represented as working 
miracles at all, they are entirely subsidiary to his 
teaching functions. But the reminiscences and tra¬ 
ditions of E. represent him chiefly as a wonder¬ 
worker. He suspends the laws of nature (6 8 ), fore¬ 
sees future events (8 12 ), divines the secret thoughts 
of men (5 2tf 6 12 ), and knows what events are happen¬ 
ing out of sight or at a distance (6 32 ). 

It will be convenient (A) to group together E.’s 
deeds in his more private capacity, and afterwards 
(B) refer to his achievements as the friend and 
adviser of kings. 

A. (1) ltecrossing the Jordan after Elijah’s trans¬ 
lation, E. either dwells or sojourns (3$') at Jericho, 
lately rebuilt (1 K 1G 34 ) in a ‘pleasant situation’ 
(2 K 2 19 ), the fertility of whose groves and gardens 
was due then, as always, to its perennial springs. 
At the time of E.’s visit one of these springs has 
noxious properties, which make it unfit for drink¬ 
ing, and injurious to the land (2 19 ). The citizens 
represent the facts to E., who, taking salt in a new 
vessel, casts it into tho spring, and in the name of 
J" declares the water healed (2 21 ). (2) From Jericho 
E. goes to Bethel, which he had lately visited 
with Elijah (2 23ff -). Passing through the wooded 
gorge (now called the Wady Suweinit), which 
leads up to the town, he is met by a noisy troop of 
boys, who, though they were probably very respect¬ 
ful to the great and awful Elijah, stand in no fear 
of his youthful successor, and rudely greet him 
with shouts of ‘ Go up, thou bald head ! ’ E. turns 
and curses them in the name of J", and two she- 
bears come out of the wood and rend forty-two of 
them in pieces. One naturally asks if this narra¬ 
tive is literal history. The extreme severity of 
the punishment is evidently out of all proportion 
to the offence. The deed is strikingly in contrast to 
E.’s conduct on other occasions (see especially 2 K 
qjo-m). One MS of the Sept, inserts the word 
4\l0a£ov (‘they pelted him with stones’), the tran¬ 
scriber evidently feeling the moral difficulty. Some 
of tho Rabbis say that E. was punished with sick¬ 
ness for the deed. The story probably had some 
basis in fact, but in its present form it reads like a 
folklore tale, of the kind familiar in all lands, 
intended for the admonition of rude and naughty 
children. (3) The widow of one of tho sons of the 
prophets—the name and place are wanting—is in 
debt, and her sons are about to bo taken away by 
her creditor and sold as slaves. She has nothing 
left in her house but a pot of oil, but E. causes the 
oil to multiply till it fills all tho vessels she can 
borrow from her neighbours. Having sold the 
oil, she pays her debt, and lives with her sons on 
the surjdus (2 K 4 1,7 ). (4) The next reminiscence 
(2 K 4 8 “ J7 ) gives a charming picture of private life 
in Israel. As E. chances to pass the village of 
Shuncm (now Sblam, three miles from Jezreel, on 
the slopes of little Hermon), he is pressed to accept 
hospitality by a lady of substance. Whenever lie 
passes that way again, ho turns in to eat bread. 
The lady is so impressed by the character of the 
man of God that she persuades her husband to 
build a chamber on the roof of the house, to which 
the prophet may have free access at all times. As 
a recompense for her kindness, E. grants her fondest 
wish: a child is born to her. After some years— 
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the narrative goes on without break—her son dies 
of sunstroke. The lady rides to Carmel, and 
summons E., who comes and restores the boy to 
life. (5) E. is next found residing at Gilgal, with 
the sons of the prophets, during a famine (4 88 - 41 ). 
People are subsisting on any roots that can bo 
found. One of the young prophets brings home 
some wild gourds (ny,?9, Vulg. colocynthidas agri\ 
and shreds them into the caldron. But when they 
begin to eat, the taste reveals the presence of 
oison, and they cry out, ‘O man of God, there is 
eath in the pot. ‘.Bring meal,’ answers the 
wonder-worker, and forthwith the dish is rendered 
harmless and wholesome. (6) Apparently during 
the same famine, while E. is still living at Gilgal, 
he is visited by a farmer from Baal-shalishah (4 42<r ), 
who brings him a present of first-fruits—twenty 
loaves of new barley and a sack full of fresh ears of 
corn (Lv 2 14 23 14 ). E. bids his servant set them 
before a hundred men. The servant hesitates, but 
the small supply is miraculously rendered sufficient 
for the whole company. (7) The next narrative 
(2 K 5) gives an account of the healing of Naaman 
—the only miracle of E. which is referred to in the 
NT (Lk 4 27 ). Naaman, commander-in-chief of 
the army of Syria, being afllicted with the most 
malignant kind of leprosy (the white variety, v. 25 ), 
hears of the prophet in Samaria through a Ilebrew 
maid, kidnapped in a border foray and taken into 
his household. He resolves to visit the great healer. 
When he arrives at the prophet’s door, attended by 
his train of horses and chariots, E. sends a servant 
to direct him to go and bathe seven times in the 
Jordan. Naaman, who has expected a deferential 
reception and a striking ceremonial, is enraged by 
the seeming want of courtesy, and even more by 
the nature of the prescription. But his servants 
calm his milled temper; and when ho obeys the 
rophet’s command, nis flesh comes again as the 
esh of a little child. He returns to thank and 
reward his benefactor, but E. refuses to touch any 
of the presents which are pressed on his accept¬ 
ance. Naaman, made to feel by E.’s self-denial 
that the glory is due to E.’s God, resolves to be¬ 
come a worshipper of J". He asks permission to 
take earth from Israel, that he may erect an altar 
to the God of Israel; his idea being the popular 
one, that J" was a local deity, and could only be 
worshipped on his own soil. E. does not seek to 
correct his mistake. He even gives the proselyte 
permission to continue to pay outward homage to 
Kimmon, the god worshipped by the king of Syria 
(5 18,19 ). Naaman having departed in peace, E.’s 
servant Gehazi follows him, and by dint of lying 
obtains the treasure which E. refused. But E. 
divines his dishonesty, and dooms him and his 
house to bo afllicted with the leprosy of Naaman 
for ever (5 27 ). (8) The sons of the prophets, who 

are increasing in numbers, resolve to build a larger 
dwelling-place by the Jordan, While they are 
engaged in felling trees, the head of a borrowed axe 
flies off and falls into the water. It would be vain 
to search for it in the deep and turbid river. But 
a cry brings the man oi God to the spot. Ho 
breaks off a stick and casts it into the stream, and 
forthwith the iron comes to the surface, and is 
restored to its possessor. 

B. The remaining narratives exhibit E. in his 
relation to kings and rulers, and recount some of 
his services to nis country as an inspired seer and 
wise counsellor. (1) E. is with the confederate 
armies of Israel, Judah, and Edom, in a campaign 
against Mesha, king of Moab (2 K 3 11 ' 20 ). His 
presence is not discovered till the armies are 
perishing for lack of water. When the three kin^s, 
in their extremity, come to him for counsel, lie 
refuses to have anything to do with the king of 
Israel, bidding him go to the prophets of his father 


Ahab and his mother Jezebel. But out of respect 
for Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, he consents to give 
his advice. When a minstrel plays before him 
and the hand of J" is upon him, he commands that 
deep trenches be dug, and prophesies that though 
they shall see no rain, yet the valley will be filled 
with water. His orders are obeyed, and next 
morning, owing to a plentiful fall of rain high 
among the mountains of Moab, the torrents swell, 
and all the country is filled with water. (2) The 
next narrative (2 K 6 8-23 ) presents the prophet in 
a very pleasing light, fearless though an host 
encamps against him, confident though war rises 
against him, and magnanimous in his treatment of 
his baffled enemies. Marauding bands of Syrians 
have made numerous incursions into the north 
country, but all their movements have been 
mysteriously checkmated. Whenever they have 
laid an ambush in ‘ such and such a place,’ E. has 
warned the king of Israel to avoid the spot, thereby 
saving the king’s lifo ‘not once nor twice.’ Ben- 
hadad, finding all his designs frustrated, begins to 
suspect treachery in his camp. When he hears 
the true explanation, he sends a strong force of 
horses and chariots to Dothan to capture Elisha. 
After comforting his alarmed servant with a vision 
of the spiritual hosts that always surround the 
dwellings of the just, the prophet goes down to 
meet the Syrians, and in answer to his prayer 
they are struck with blindness (omm, a word found 
only here and in Gn 19 11 , probably meaning 
illusion, &p\c\J/la). Then telling them, evidently 
not without a relish of the ludicrous aspect of the 
situation, that they have lost their way and come 
to the wrong city, lie offers to conduct them to the 
person whom they are seeking. He leads them 
into the heart of Samaria. When their eyes are 
opened in answer to E.’s prayer, they find them¬ 
selves at the mercy of the enemy. The king 
would have destroyed them, but E. enjoins him 
to set food before them, and send them back to 
their master. An enemy at once so powerful and 
so merciful makes such an impression upon the 
Syrians that their marauding expeditions entirely 
cease. (3) The next incident (G 2 ^ 17, ), though, intro¬ 
duced without remark immediately after the last, 
evidently occurred at a different time. The king 
of Syria gathers a great army to besiege Samaria. 
E. encourages the men of Israel to defend their 
city to the last. When the besieged are reduced 
to famine, he still counsels no surrender, and 
heartens the people with the prophecy of coming 
deliverance. The king of Israel — who is not 
named—wishes to capitulate. He vents his help¬ 
less rage upon E., and vows to take his life, 
because the prophet will not swerve from his 
purpose even when the people of the city are eat¬ 
ing the flesh of their own children. While E. is in 
his house giving counsel to the elders of Israel, he 
divines that a messenger of the king is on his way 
to take his life, and that the king is following 
close behind. When the king enters, the prophet 
declares that on the morrow there will be abund¬ 
ance of food at the gate of the city. One of the 
king’s officers sneers at the sanguine prediction: 
‘Yes, no doubt, J" will open windows m heaven ! 
And yet can this thing be ? ’ E. retorts that the 
officer will see the abundance, but shall not eat of 
it. During the night there is a panic in the Syrian 
host, the camp is deserted, and every part of the 
prophecy fulfilled. (4) We next find E. at Damascus. 
Having heard of the mortal sickness of Benhadad, 
he realizes that the time has come to execute the 
commission which Elijah received at Sinai, by 
anointing Hazael to be king of Syria. No sooner 
does E., whose fame as a prophet has now spread 
far beyond Israel, enter the city of Damascus, than 
the tidings are carried to the palace. King Ben- 
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had ad immediately sends Ilazael, his commander- 
in-chief, laden with presents, to inouire of the seer 
if he may recover of his sickness. E.’s reply is un¬ 
certain : according to one reading, he bids Ilazael 
return and tell the king that lie shall surely 
recover ; according to another reading ( thektthibh , 
and therefore probably authentic), Ilazael is to 
reply that lien had ad shall surely die. At any 
rate, E. leaves Ilazael in no doubt that the king is 
not to recover, and that his successor is none oilier 
than ilazael himself. But it is a hard task which 
J" has laid upon E.—to anoint the man whom he 
knows as the destined scourge of Israel. E., as lie 
looks steadfastly in the lierce captain’s face and 
foresees the coming evil, bursts into tears. When 
Ilazael inquires what this weeping means, E. shows 
him his future. The Syrian, who has no ear for tlio 
tale of Israel’s sufferings, and thinks only of the 
promise of personal distinction, replies ironically 
that the task is too great for a dog like him. But 
E. assures him in plain words that J" has chosen 
him to be king of Syria. (5) The chief business of 
E.’s life is to avenge the crimes and apostasy of 
the house of Aliab. The mission to anoint .Jehu 
king over Israel, which Elijah did not live to fulfil, 
must be carried out by his successor. During a 
war between Israel anil Syria for the possession of 
Bamoth-gilead, Allah’s son Jchoram is wounded, 
and goes home to Samaria to be cured. His 
ally the king of Judah leaves the army, and goes 
to visit him (8‘- 8f ). During their absence E. calls 
one of the sons of the prophets, and sends him to 
Bamoth-gilead, with instructions to seek out Jehu, 
and secretly anoint him king. As soon as Jehu 
divulges the secret to his brother officers, they 
proclaim him king, and the whole army at once 
espouses his cause. The nation has long been 
ready for a change, and the house of Omri falls 
without being able to strike a blow in self-defence 
(9 1,r *). (6) E. lives to extreme old age, and his last 

thoughts are given to his country. It is sad to 
reflect that, in spite of all his labours, Israel has 
become feeble and dependent. During the reigns 
of the pusillanimous sons of Jehu, the Syrians have 
done to Israel according to their will, and the 
nation has more than once been brought to the 
verge of extinction. But Jehu’s grandson .Toash is 
a youth of great promise, and E. sees in him one 
capable of making Israel once more independent 
and prosperous. The young king comes down to 
visit the aged prophet as he lies on his peaceful 
death-bed (13 14 "*). The king is moved to tears. 
No words could be more appropriate than those in 
which he addresses the prophet: ‘My father, my 
father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.’ E. has still the spirit of the master to 
whom ho first applied these words (2 K 2 1 -). To 
impress on the young king’s mind a sense of his 
duty, he uses a fine piece of symbolism. The 
window is opened eastward, toward the country 
of the enemy, the king’s bow is pointed in that 
direction, the prophet’s consecrating hand is laid 
on the king’s right hand, and ‘the arrow of J"’s 
deliverance, of deliverance from Syria,’ is dis¬ 
charged. The king is then commanded to take up 
a sheaf of arrows and smite the ground, lie smites 
only three times, and halts. This does not please 
the zealous old prophet: before closing his eyes he 
would fain have foreseen that the enemies of 
the people of J" would be defeated five or six 
times ; as it is, the king has only energy enough to 
smite them thrice. 

There is one other tradition regarding E., and 
that the most marvellous of all. His wonder¬ 
working power does not terminate with his life. In 
the spring of the year after his decease a burial is 
taking place in the cemetery which contains his 
sepulchre, when it chances that a band of maraud¬ 


ing Moabites comes in sight. The mourners, in 
their eagerness either to attack or to escape from 
the invaders, hastily place the corpse in the tomb 
of Elisha. No sooner docs the body touch the 
bones of the prophet than the dead man revives 
and stands upon his feet (IS 201 -) 

The foundation of E.’s character is laid in the 
strong affections of his home-life (1 K 19 20 ). He 
learns to call the great ascetic prophet his ‘ father,’ 
but he never ceases to be attached to his fellow- 
men. While his career is less impressive than that 
of Elijah, his achievement is to make a common life 
illustrious. It cannot bo said that all the narra¬ 
tives show him in an equally favourable light, 
but on the whole he is represented as humane, 
large-minded, tender-hearted, a prophet called to 
comfort, heal, and reconcile. Interesting side¬ 
lights are thrown on his character. His quick per¬ 
ception of the fitness of things is evidenced by his 
choice of beasts for a burnt-offering and fuel for 
his sacrifice (1 K 19 21 ), his sense of humour by his 
treatment of the Syrian emissaries (2 K G 19 ), and 
his tenderness of heart by his tears over Israel's 
coming misfortunes (2 K 8 11 ). He is constantly (29 
times in all) called the man of Hod, and he proves 
his love of Hod by loving men. His religion is to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their allliction 
(2 K 4 1 ). And amid all the seductions of court 
favour lie retains the true prophetic simplicity of 
character and contempt for worldly wealth (5 1,J ). 
Like his great master Elijah, he is eulogized by 
the son of Sirach (Sir -IS 12 ' 14 ). 

Some of E.’s miracles—the dividing of the 
Jordan, the increase of the widow’s oil, the restora¬ 
tion of the Shunammite’s son—are almost identical 
with the recorded miracles of Elijah. The heal¬ 
ing of the leper and the multiplying of the barley 
loaves bring to mind some of the miracles of Jesus. 
But it has often been remarked that to find 
parallels to the miracles of the iron axe-head made 
to swim, the noxious well healed with salt, the 
poisoned pot rendered harmless with meal, and the 
dead man quickened by the touch of the prophet’s 
bones, we must go outside the Scriptures. Stanley 
says that ‘E.’s works stand alone in their likeness 
to the acts of the mediaeval saints. There alone in 
tlio sacred history the gulf between biblical and 
ecclesiastical miracles almost disappears.’ And 
Farrar compares the stories of E. to ‘ other Jewish 
haggadoth, written for edification in the schools of 
the prophets, but no more intended for perfectly 
literal acceptance in all their details than the lim 
of St. Anthony or St. Erancis.’ 

Elisha is canonized in the Greek Church, his 
festival being on the 14th of June. 

Litkratitrk.—D river, LOT 185f. ; Wellhausen, Comp. 286IT.; 
W. It. Smith, Proph. of Jsr. 85IT., 116, 208 f. ; Oorriill, Jsr. 
Proph. 14 f., 83IT.; Kittel, Hint, of Jleb. ii. 214f., 268, 278, 
280tl., 200, 292 f.; Farrar, fiks. of Kings, ll. cit. ; Kuencn, lid. 
of Jsr. i. 36017Graetz, llist. of Jews (tr. by B. Lowy), i. 213 ; 
Henan, Hist, of People of Jsr. (ICng. tr.), ii. 229 ff. ; Montefiore, 
Hibbert Jjcct. p. 94 f. ; Maurice, Prophets and Kings , 142; 
Liddon, Sermons on OT Subjects , 105-334. 

J. Straciian. 

ELISHAH ’EWa, ’EXeurn/, Elisa). —The 

eldest son of Javan according to Gn 10*. In Ezk 
27 7 the Tyrians are said to have procured their 
purple dye from the ‘isles’ or ‘coastlands’ of E., 
which shows that we must look for tho locality in 
the Greek seas. Josephus {Ant. I. vi. 1) identified 
E. with the TEolians; phonetically, however, this 
is^ impossible; moreover, Greek ethnology made 
AColus the brother, and not the son, of Ion, the 
Heb. Javan. Many modern writers have seen Elis 
in E.; but the name of Elis properly began with 
digamma, and is probably the same as the Lat. 
vnllis. Dillmann proposed to identify E. with 
Southern Italy, and Movers with Carthage; both 
identifications, however, are inconsistent with the 
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statement that it was the source of the purple dye, 
and it is difficult to lind any name on either the 
Italian or the African coast which can be com* 
pared with that of Elishali. 

The Tel el-A mama tablets havo thrown a new 
light on the question. Several of them are letters 
to the Pharaoh from ‘the king of Alasia, 5 a 
country which a hieratic docket attached to one 
of them identifies with the Egyptian Alsa. Alsa, 
sometimes read Arosa, was overrun by Thothmesiil., 
and is mentioned in the list of his Syrian conquests 
engraved on the walls of lvarnak (Nos. 213 and 
230). Maspero (Eerueil de Travaux , x. p. 210) 
makes Alsa or Alasia the northern part of Cmle- 
Syria. An unpublished hieratic papyrus, however, 
now in the Hermitage of St. Petersburg, which de¬ 
scribes an embassy sent by sea to the king of 
Gcbal in the time of the high priest Hir-Hor, 
states that the Egyptian envoys were wrecked on 
the coast of Alsa, where they were afterwards 
hospitably entertained by the queen of the country. 
Alsa or Alasia therefore must have adjoined the 
Mediterranean, and Winckler and W. Max Muller 
accordingly propose to see in it the island of 
Cyprus. Conder had already suggested that 
Alasia and E. are one and the same. The two 
chief objections to the identification with Cyprus 
are that the ordinary Egyptian name of that 
island was Asi, and that Thothmes III. includes the 
country among his Syrian conquests. 

It is tempting to‘identify E., on the phonetic 
side, v.ith the Greek Hellas. We might assume 
that the Egyptian form of the name, Alsa, was 
taken from the cuneiform Alasia, in which the 
initial aspirate of the Greek would not be expressed. 
Hut the Homeric poems seem to show tnat the 
name of Hellas could not havo migrated from 
its original home in northern Greece to the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean so early as the age of j 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets. Moreover, as late as 
the reign of the Assyrian Sargon, Cyprus was still 
known to the inhabitants of Asia as ‘ the country 
of the lonians, 5 not of the Hellenes, while a Yivana 
or ‘ Ionian 5 is mentioned in two of the Tel el- 
Amarna letters. The termination of Alasia im¬ 
plies a Gieek adjective in -<nos, and it is possible 
that Crete, rather than Cyprus, is intended by the 
name. 

Literature.— Baycc, JJCM 130; Conder, Bible and the East. 

A. 11. Sayck. 

ELISHAMA ‘God has heard 5 ).—1. A 

prince of the tribe of Ephraim at the census in the 
wilderness, son of Ammihud, and grandfather of 
Joshua (Nu l 10 2 18 , 1 Ch 7“°). 2. One of David’s 

sons, born in Jerusalem (2 S 5 16 , 1 Ch 3 H 14 7 ). 3. 
In 1 Ch 3° by mistake for Elishua (which see) of 2 !S 
5 1S , 1 Ch 14 s . 4. A descendant of Judah, son of 

Jekamiah (1 Ch 2 41 ). 5. The father of Nethaniah, 

and grandfather of Ishmacl, ‘ of the seed royal,* 
who killed Gedaliah at the time of the Exile (2 K 
25^, Jer 41 1 ). Jerome, following Jewish tradition, 
identifies him with No. 4. See Sayce 1ICM 380 f. 

6 . A scribe or secretary to Jehoiakim (Jer 36 12 * 20,21 ). 

7. A priest sent by Jehoshaphat to teach the law 
in the cities of Judah (2 Ch 17 8 ). R. M. Boyd. 

ELISHAPHAT (ac^ 1 ?** ‘God hath judged 5 ).—One 
of the captains who helped Jehoiada to instal king 
Joash (2 Ch 23 1 ). 

ELISHEBA (l^' 1 ?* ‘God is an oath 5 ), LXX, 
*EXei<rc(/3e0 B, ’EWa/Scr A 1 (cf. Lk l 7 ), daughter of 
Amminadab, sister of Nahshon, a prince of the 
tribe of Judah, and wife of Aaron. The name 
occurs only in Ex G 23 (P). W. C. Allen. 

ELISHUA (ansh^, 2 S 5 1S , 1 Ch 14 s ).—A son of 
David born at Jerusalem. The variant in 1 Ch 3 fl , 


is due to the similar name occurring in the 
next line. J. E. Stunning. 

ELIUD (’EXtoi'5).—An ancestor of Jesus (Mt l 15 ). 

See Genealogy. 

ELIZAPHAN (IS¥^« ‘God has protected*; cf. 
Pliocn. 5 EXeicra0dv).—1. Prince of the Koliath- 

ites, son of Uzziel, Nu 3 30 , 1 Ch 15 8 ( 5 EX«ra0dr), 
2 Ch 29 18 = Elzaphan (j^n, 5 EXf«ra0dv), Ex G 22 , Lv 
10 4 P. 2. Zelmlun’s representative for dividing the 
land (Nu 34 25 P). G. H. Battkrsby. 

ELIZUR ("n^K ‘God is a Rock,* cf. Zuriel, 
5 E Xeiaroup ).—Prince of Reuben at the first census (Nu 
l fl 2 10 7 3 °. 80 10 1H P). A similar name occurs in the 
Zinjerli inscriptions (8th cent. B.O.), Bir-tsflr, ‘the 
god Bir is a rock’ (Ilommol, Anc. Ileb. Trad. t 
320), or Bar-tshr, ‘son of a rock 5 (D. 11. Muller). 

G. H. Battkrsby. 

ELKANAH (ruj^N ‘God has possessesl 5 ).—1. The 
second son of Korah, brother to Assir and Abi- 
asapli, one of the clans of the Korahites (Ex 6 24 ). 
We are told that ‘ the children of Korah died not* 
in the overthrow of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
(Nu 26 11 ). 2. The son of Jeroham, the son of Elihu, 
the son of Tohu, the son of Zupli, an Ephraimito 
of Ramathaim-zophim, # of the hill country of 
Ephraim, the husband of Hannah, his favourite 
wife, and Peninnah. Hannah felt her childlessness 
very much, especially as Peninnah mocked her 
for it; but E. endeavoured to comfort her. At 
length, after several yearly visits to the temple at 
Shiloh, Hannah was promised a son. This son was 
called Samuel, and Hannah and her husband offered 
him to the Lord when he was but an infant, and 
left him with Eli on their return to Ramah (1 S l 1 - 
2 11 ). 3. The son of Assir, the son of Korah (1 Ch 

G 23 ), apparently identical with (1), and an ancestor 
of (2). 4. The father of Zupli or Zopliai (1 Ch 

6 2fl,8s ). 8. An ancestor of Berechiah, the son of 

Asa, ‘ that dwelt in the villages of the Netopha- 
thites 5 (1 Ch 9 18 ). 6. One of David’s mighty men, 

a Korahite (1 Ch i2 <5 ). 7. One of the two door¬ 
keepers for the ark (1 Ch 15 23 ), perhaps identical 
with (6). 8. ‘ That was next to the king, 5 slain in 

the reign of Ahaz with * Maaseiah the king’s son, 
and Azrikam the ruler of the house, 5 by Zicliri, ‘ a 
mighty man of Ephraim 5 (2 Ch 28 7 ). 

H. A. Redpatii. 

ELKIAH ('EX/cetd). — An ancestor of Judith, 
Jth 8 1 . 

ELKOSHITE (»^p^n, LXX’EXKeo-atos).—A gcntilic 
adjective employed to describe the prophet Nahum 
(l 1 ), implying that a place named Elkosh was his 
birthplace. Three identifications have been pro- 

f iosod for the latter. (1) Jerome (in his Comm.) 
ocates Elkosh at a village in Galileo named Elcesi 
(cf. also Capernaum —mnj "15? (?), ‘village of 
Nahum 5 ). (2) I11 a work ascribed to Epiphanius, 

On the Prophets , how they died and where they 
were buried , we are told* that ‘Nahum was of 
Elkosh, beyond B6t Gabr6, of the tribe of Simeon.* 
This B6t GabrG is Beit Jibrin, the ancient Eleu- 
theropolis, N.E. of Lachish. (3) Medimval tradition 
connected Nahum with Elkush on a tributary of the 
Tigris, 2 days’ journey N. of Mosul (Nineveh). We 
must be content to leave the prophet’s birthplace 
uncertain, although weighty considerations plead 

* For this name gee art. Ramatiiaim-zopiiim. In 1 Ob C**- 88 
and Samuel is represented as a Levite, and the threo names, 
Elilm, Tohu, Zupli, appear as Eliab, Nahath, Zophai ((J 20 - 28 ); 
Klicl, Toali, Zupli (Kethibh Ziph) (O’W-M). It is noticeable that 
in the first of these places there Is no connecting link between 
the Elkanah mentioned and Samuel. The usual explanation 
given of this apparent discrepancy is that the Lovites in any 
particular city were counted ob part of the tribe amongst whom 
they were dwelling ; but this does not seem very satisfactory. 
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in favour of the second of the above identifica¬ 
tions. 

LmsRATURK.'—A. B. Davidson, Nahum, Introd. § 1; Nestle, 
Zeit8ch. d. deutnch. Pal. Vereins , i. 222 fl. (transl. in PEFSt 
(1879), p. 130 IT.): G. A. Smith, Hist. Geoy. 231 n. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ELLASAR ’EXXa<r<fp, Pontus). —Arioch, 

king of Fllasar, was one of the vassal Babylonian 
kings who took part along with their suzerain, 
Chedor-laomer of Elam, in his campaign against 
Canaan (Gn 14 1 ). In the early days of Assyri- 
ology (see F. Lenormant, La Langue primitive de 
la CliaLUt (1875), tip. 377-379) he was already 
identified by the decipherers of the cuneiform 
inscriptions with Eri-Aku, king of Larsa, who 
was called liim-Sin (or Kim-Agu) by his Semitic 
subjects. The identification has now been verified 
by further discoveries, which have shown that 
Eri-Aku was a contemporary of Kudur-Lagamar 
(Chedor-laomer) of Elam, Tudghula or Tid'al, and 
Khammurabi or Ammi-rabi, whom recent research 
has proved to be the Am-raphel of Genesis. Larsa 
is now represented by the mounds of Senkereh, in 
Lower Babylonia, on the east bank of the Euphrates 
and about midway between the sites of Erech 
( Warka) and Ur {M ukayyar). One of its early 
names was Ararma, and it was celebrated for its 
temple and worship of the Sun-god (see Sayce, 
Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 166, 167). 
The temple, called Bil-Uri t>y the Semites, was of 
very ancient date, and had been restored by Ur- 
Bau (?), B.C. 2700, by Khammurabi, by Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar, and by Nabonidus. Among the ruins of 
its library and tombs Loftus found fragments of a 
mathematical work (Chaldma and Susiaria , pp. 
255, 256). The biblical form of the name probably 
represents dl Larsa , 4 the city of Larsa’ (but see 
Ball’s note on Gn 14 1 in Haupt’s OT). 

Literature. — Sayce, UCM 105 ff. ; Loftus, Chaldcea ami 
Suxiana, 210 IT. ; Delitzsdi, 1 Vo huj <las J'aradies? 223f. ; Tide, 
(tench, i. 80; Schrader, COT on Gn 14. See also Hommel’s art. 
Babylonia, p. 22G 1 ' in presont vol., and his Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, 148 f. A. H. SAYCE. 

ELM. —A mistranslation of AV for terebinth 
(Hos 4 13 ). 

ELMADAM (’EX/m5c(g,AVElmodam,perh. = 

Gn 1(F).—An ancestor of Jesus (Lk S 28 ). See 
Genealogy. 

ELNAAM (cyj^ ‘God is pleasantness’).—The 
father of two of David’s mighty men (1 Ch ll 40 ). 

ELNATHAN (jnj^x ‘ God has giv r en ’; cf. guV), 2 K 
24 8 , Jer 26 22 36 12 * 25 , Ezr 8 16 .—1. The father of 
Nehushta, the mother of Jehoiachin. 2. The son 
of Achbor. A person of influence in Jehoiakim’s 
court, lie was the chief of those sent to Egypt to 
fetch Uriah, who had offended Jehoiakim by his 
prophecy, and one of those who had entreated 
Jehoiakim not to burn the roll. Tt is possible that 
(1) and (2) are the same person, but by no means 
certain when we consider the commonness of the 
name. 3. The name occurs no fewer than three 
times in the list of those sent for by Ezra when he 
encamped near Ahava in the course of his journey 
to Jerus., twice among the chief men, and also as 
one of the teachers. But it is extremely probable 
that the second occurrence of the name is a corrupt 
reading, arising out of the following name Nathan. 

F. II. Woods. 

ELOHIM.—See God. ELOHIST.-Sec IIexa- 

TEUCU. 

ELOI. See ELI. 

ELON (j^x ‘a terebinthOf the tribe of 


Zebulun, one of the minor judges (Jg 12 11 - 1 *). All 
that is told of him is simply that he judged Israel 
for ten years, that he died, and was buried in Elon 
(pV’x) in Zebulun. The MT points Aijalon; 
but the distinction thus made between the name 
of the judge and his burying-place is quite arbitrary. 
Baer, Libri Jos. ct Jud. p. 98, reads }*?# Elon, in 
both verses. 2. A son of Zebulun (Gn 46 14 , Nu 26 28 , 
where gentilic name Elonites occurs). 3. A llittite, 
the father-in-law of Esau (Gn 26 34 36 2 ). 

G. A. Cooke. 

ELON (j’iW), Jos 19 48 .—A town of Dan, perhaps 
the same as Elon-beth-hanan (1 K 4 9 ), which was 
in Solomon’s province corresponding to the terri¬ 
tory of Dan. The site of Ananiali seems too far 
E., being in Benjamin. In some MSS Elon and 
Beth-hanan are made distinct places, in which case 
the latter may be Ananiah, and the former is 
unknown unless Aijalon was the original reading. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ELON-BETH-HANAN.— See Elon. ELOTH.— 
See Elatii. 

ELPAAL (^5^ ‘God of doing’(?)).—The head of 
a Benjainite family (1 Ch 8 11,12 * 18 ). See GENE¬ 
ALOGY. 

ELPARAN (Gn 14«). — See Paran. 

ELPELET (a^x, AV Elpalet).— One of David’s 
sons = ELiPHELET No. 1. 

EL-SHADDAI.— See God. 

ELTEKEH (Jos 19 44 npn^x, 21 23 xpnj’x).—A town 
of the territory of Dan, mentioned in connexion 
with Ekron and Gibbethon. It is probably the 
same as Altal^u (Al-ta-Vu-u), a town mentioned in 
tlie Prism Inscription of Sennacherib as the scene 
of the defeat of the Philistines and their Egyn. 
allies by the Assyrians in the days of Hezekiah. 
G. A. Smith {Hist. Geog. p. 236) urges that Altal^u 
(Eltekeh) cannot have been situated up the valley 
of Aijalon, where it is marked on the PEF map, 
for such a site is unsuitable as the meeting-place 
of the main Assyr. and Egyp. armies. The PEF 
identification may, however, be correct, and the 
light may have been between detachments. Yet 
a site near Ekron suits Sennacherib’s narrative, 
for after taking Altal^u he tells us next that he 
took Ekron (Am-Var-ru-na). In any case it is 
improbable that the retreat of Sennacherib was 
the result of the encounter. W. E. Barnes. 

ELTEK0N Qjpi^x), Jos 15™.— A town of Judah, 
noticed with Maarath and Beth-anoth. It was in 
the mountains. The site is unknown. Possibly 
Tekoa. 

ELTOLAD (iVin^x), Jos 15 80 .—A town in the ex¬ 
treme S. of Judah, given to Simeon (19 4 ); probably 
Tolad (1 Ch 4 39 ). The site is unknown. 

ELUL (Mg, ’EXocX, Eluly Neh 6 18 , 1 Mac 14 27 ). — 
See Time. 

ELUZAI (my^x ‘God is my strength’).—One of 
the mighty men'who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 
12 °). 

ELYMAEANS.— Sec Elamites. 

ELYMAIS (’EXi'/uus).—This name, which repre¬ 
sents the OT Elam, was given to a district of 
Persia, lying, according to Strabo (xvi. p. 744), 
along the southern spurs of Mt. Zagros, S of Media 
and N of Susiana. In 1 Mac 6 1 , according to the 
common reading, which is adopted by the AV, 
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Elymais is named as a rich city in Persia. No 
such city, however, is mentioned elsewhere, except 
by Josephus (Ant. XII. ix. 1), who is simply follow¬ 
ing 1 Mac. There can he no doubt, therefore, that 
we should correct the text with A (iv ’EXtfges), 
*e (iy Athens), and most cursives, and read ‘in Ely¬ 
mais in Persia there was a city 5 ; so Fritzsche and 
■1*’^. In the year n.c. 104 Antioehus Epiphanes 
made an unsuccessful attack upon the rich treas¬ 
ures of a temple of Artemis in this province, but 
the name of the place is unknown. Polybius 
(xxxi. 11), like 1 Mac, merely speaks of the temple 
as being in Elymais; while Persepolis, which is 
mentioned by the later account in 2 Mac 9‘ 2 , was 
not situated in this district. Comp. Kawlinson 
(Speaker's Comment.), and Struck and Zbekler on 
1 Mac G 1 . 11. a. White. 

ELYMAS. —See Barjesus. 

ELYON.— See El Elyon, God. 

ELZABAD (i^n ‘ God hath given 1. A Gadito 
chief who joined David (1 Cli 12 12 ). 2. A Koraliite 
doorkeeper (1 Ch 26 7 ). 

EMADABUN ('HiiaSaftouv, AV Madiabun, after 
the Aldine text MaBtapoOv), 1 Es 5 5 « LXX).— E., 
of the sons of Jesus (AV ‘ the sons of Madiabun’)* 
is mentioned among the Levites who super¬ 
intended the restoration of the temple. There is 
no corresponding name in the parallel Ezr 3”, and 
it is omitted in the Vulg. : it is probably duo to a 
repetition of the name which follows, EfXia5oih\ 

11. St. J. Thackeray. 

EMATHEIS (B ’E fiaOOls, A ’ R/naOels , AV Ama- 
theis), 1 Es fi 29 .—Called AtiilaI, Ezr 10 28 . 

EMBALMING.— See Medicine. 

EMBROIDERY was the ornamentation of cloth, 
usually linen, by means of variegated colour and 
artistic design. 

(1) fStpa tashbcz (the verb in Pi. and Pu. occurs Ex 
28 20 * 89 [all], the noun rr^'p 8 times in Ex 28. 39, 
and in Ps 45 18 ) is used (only) of the high priest’s 
coat (run:?). AV has ‘ broidered,’ ltV ‘ chequer- 
work,’ Ex 28 4 . This was simply a surface device of 
lustre upon one colour giving an eileet of broken 
light, like the sparkle of jet-bead ornament. Work 
of this kind is still done by hand by the Jewish 
women of Damascus, and by the people around 
Iconium. The coat is cut in two kinds of material, 
the outer one often of silk or of shining linen, the 
inner of white or coloured cotton. Then threads 
of cotton-twist are inserted between the two, and 
are carefully and patiently stitched in according 
to pattern. This has been copied in modern manu¬ 
facture in such articles as the white honeycomb 
bedcover, except that the hand-wrought article is 
the same on both sides. This ornamental effect of 
light upon a uniform surface seems to be the origin 
of damask in all its beautiful varieties. The * coat ’ 
of the high priest would be of this description, 
either sewn by hand or woven in squares and 
lines, so as to give the effect of chequer and lustre. 

(2) nojp rikmdh, needle-work, broidered-work, 
Jg 5 80 , Ezk 16 10,18 - 18 26 10 27 7,16 ; 24 (cf. Ex 26 s6 35 s8 , 
Ps 45 14 ). The same word is used in 1 Ch 29 2 of stones, 
and in Ezk 17 8 of feathers. In both instances AV 
and RV tr. ‘of divers colours.’ Dpi ‘work of 
the variegator ’ (QPB uses this term consistently) 
occurs 6 times in Ex, and Dpi ‘ the variegator ’ by 
itself twice (cf. Ps 139 15 ’npp-i ‘ I was curiously 
wrought,’ AV, RV). 

(3) utfn n^p ‘ work of the designer ’ (of artistic 
designs in weaving; QPB ‘pattern weaver’), Ex 
26 1,81 28*- 18 36 8,88 39*- 8 , cf. ntf n Ex 3S 28 and (some¬ 


what more generally) nppqp ab'n Ex 31 4 (‘to devise 
designs’) 35* 2 -2 Ch 2 18 , cf. Ex 35 s3 (‘designed 
work ’). 

Where the process was that of needlework, the 
cloth was stretched and held in a frame, and the 
sewn work in coloured thread was added; or it 
might be introduced during the weaving. 

Anything in nature or art that was variegated 
by spots, lines, squares, etc., was rikmdh , some¬ 
thing embroidered. Where a principal part of the 
charm was due to originality of decorative design, 
or successful drawing of resemblances, the in¬ 
tellectual distinction would give it the name 
cunning-work (‘work of the designer’). 

Oriental broidered cloth, whether hand-wrought 
or woven, is usually the same on both sides. 
In Damascus, prayer-cloths are made in stripes 
of crimson, sky-blue, white, purple, etc., with 
gold thread interwoven, after the manner of the 
tabernacle fabrics. 

Literaturr.— Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. ii. 81 ; Moore on &30 ; 
Hartmann, Ilebraerin , i. 401 IT., iii. 138 IT.; Schroedcr, De irstitu 
mulierum, 221 f.; liraun, De vestitu sacerdotum, 301 IT.; Knob.- 
Dillm. on Ex 26'- »» 28U. G. M. MACKIK. 

EMEK-KEZIZ (p*i? p-«), Jos 18 21 , AV ‘ Valley of 
Keziz,’ mentioned among the towns of Benjamin. 
—A place apparently in the Jordan Valley near 
Jericno. The site is unknown. See Dillmann, 
ad loc. C R. Conder. 

EMERALD.— See Stones (Precious). 

EMERODS (that is, haemorrhoids).—The word 
used in AV to denote the disease brought upon the 
Philistines when they had captured the ark (1 S 5). 
Two Heb. words are used for this disease. One of 
these is 'ophel (Vcy). It is supposed to mean some¬ 
thing swollen. It is the name of a portion of the 
fortifications of Jems. (2 Ch 27 s 33 14 , Nell 3 2 ' 5 * 27 11 21 ). 
The verb of the stem is used twice, in the sense of 
being pulled up, presumptuous (llab ‘2 4 , Nu 14 44 ). 
This exhausts the uho of the stem, except in the six 

laces where 'ophel, in the plural, is used for the 

isease in question (Dt 28 s7 , 1 S f>°* l '* 12 G 4 * 5 ). So 
far, the disease seems to be something tumid, a 
swelling of some sort. 

The other word, (dhorim (on'imp), is the only word 
of its stem in the language. It is used in the six 
places last mentioned, as the herd, or marginal 
reading, to be substituted for ' r 'phel , and is also 
used in IS 0 11,17 . Cognate words in Syr. and 
Arab, convey the idea of breathing hard, of easing 
the belly with violent effort, of tenesmus with flow 
of blood. It is said that the Massoretes directed 
this word to be substituted for the other as being 
a less indelicate term. 

As to the nature of the disease, not much can be 
inferred from 1 S 5 9 , where AV tr. ‘They had 
emerods in their secret parts,’ and RV ‘ tumours 
brake out upon them,’ for the verb there used 
appears nowhere else. That the disease was 
externally loathsome is evident from Dt 28 s7 , 
where it is classed with the boil of Egypt, the 
scurvy and the itch. That it was terribly fatal 
seems to be implied in 1 S 5 10 ' 12 . That it had 
some particularly noteworthy symptom appears 
from the fact that they made golden images of it. 

The traditions handed down in Josephus, and in 
the added specifications in the Sept, and Vulg., are 
sufficiently specific and horrible. According to the 
Vulg. ‘computrescebant prominentes extales eorum.* 
Josephus says, ‘They died of the dysentery, 
a sore distemper that brought death upon them 
very suddenly; for . . . they brought up their 
entrails, which were eaten through, and vomited 
them up entirely rotted away by tne disease’ (Ant. 
vi. i. 1). Josephus is imaginative, but the evidence 
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indicates some form of dysenteric or typlioid 
disease, in which a loathsome rectal protrusion 
was a prominent symptom. See Medicine. 

Lituratukk.— Driver and Pillm. on Dt 2827; Thenius, Well* 
hausen, and Driver on 1S 6 rt - 9 6 4 ; Hitzitf, Urgexch. d. Philistaer 
(1845), p. 201; Geiger, Vrschrift , 408 f. ; Ox/. Ueb. Lex. and 
Siegfried-Stade, juju. W. J. BEECHER. 

EMIM (dv?% 'O/ifjLaelv, ’OojLLelv ; AV Emims).—The 
name is that of a body of Rephaim or giant people, 
living E. of the Jordan, in the S. half of the territory 
between Bashan and Seir (Dt 2 10 * 11 ). The name 
signifies ‘formidable ones,’ and we are told that it 
was given them by the Moabites. The Emim were 
in this region in Abraham's time, and were attacked 
by the four invading kings during their march S. 
(Gn 14 s ). They are said to have been ‘ a people 
great and numerous, and tall as the Anakim.’ We 
are not told what became of them, but the natural 
suggestions of the narrative are to the effect that 
the Moabites destroyed and superseded them. See 
Giant. W. J. Beecher. 

EMINENT is now only metaphorical, ‘exalted,’ 
but in AV it is always literal: an * eminent place,’ 
Ezk I6 a4,81,89 (n?, RVm ‘a vaulted chamber,’see 
Davidson on Kzk Hi- 4 ), 2 Es If) 40 (locus eminent!); 
‘an high mountain and eminent,’ Ezk 17“ (W??). 
Cf. Elyot, The Uovcrnour , i. 4, ‘he made not only 
herbes to garnisshe the erthe, but also trees of a 
more eminent stature than herbes.’ Eminence 
occurs in AV only in the compound ‘pre-eminence’ 
(Ec 3 19 , Sir 33“ 1 Mac ll 27 , Col l 18 , 3 Jn 9 ). RV 
gives ‘eminency’ in Ezk7 11 ‘neither shall there be 
cminency among them ’ (enn nrtiVi, AV ‘ wailing for 
them,’ so RVm), using the word in its modern 
sense, and following the Arab, for the translation. 
See Davidson, ad loc. J. Hastings. 

EMMANUEL* —Sec Immanuel. 

EMMAUS (’Eg/xaot/s). — 1. Lk 24» only. This 
place was 00 furlongs from Jerusalem. Some MSS 
follow ^ in reading ‘an hundred and sixty’; but 
this is probably a corruption, to suit the views held 
as to the site in the 4th cent. A.I). ; for a journey 
of 320 furlongs, or 40 miles, in one day (see 
vv. 13 * 28, 33 ), would have been improbable. In the 

Onomasticon (s.v.) it is placed at Eminaus Nico- 
polis—now 'Amices, 20 miles from Jerus., near 
Aijalon. Josephus, however, speaks of an Einmaus 
60 furlongs from Jerusalem (IKcirs, VII. vi. 6), 
the habitation of a colony of Titus’ soldiers. The 
direction is unknown. The name Kul6nic.li or 
‘Colony,’ and the distance from Jerus. (which, 
however, is not exact), have suggested the village 
so named in the valley W. of the Holy City. In 
the twelfth cent. Emmaus was shown at another 
village, Kubcibchy to the N.W., at about the re¬ 
quired distance. To the S.W. of Jerus., near the 
main road to the plain, is a ruin called Klutmasah , 
which recalls the name of Emmaus. The distance 
is more than 60 furlongs, but perhaps not too 
great for a rough estimate. The site, however, 
remains uncertain. See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

2 . Emmaus Nieopolis is not mentioned in OT, 
but appears as a place of importance in the time of 
the Maccabees. It was in the neighbouring plain 
that the Syrian army was defeated by Judas 
(1 Mac a 49 -4 3 * 25 ). Emmaus was one of the towns 
fortified by Bacchides in order to ‘vex’ Israel 
(1 Mac Jos. Ant. xiit. i. 3). 

Litkraturk.— Robinson, UUP iii. 147 f.; Guerin, Judfie, f. 
29 f., 5101 f.; Roland, Pal. 427, 7f*S; Thomson, La*'d and Book, 

1. 110, 1211 ft., 1512, ii. LD; Schwarz, Dan heil. Land, p. 98; Nou- 
bauer, Gtug. du Talmud, loif., 152f.; Baedoker-Sooin, lldbk. 
to Pal. 141; Sepp, Das heil. Land, \. 42 ; PEFst, 1870,172, 174 ; 
1879, 105 ; 1881, 46, 237, 274; 1882, 24, 59; 1883, 53, 55; 1884, 
83, 189, 243; 1885, 116, 150; 1886, 17; Smith, JJGIIL 214; 
Schiirer, HJP i. L 216 , 230, ii. 231, 263, 386 ff., ii. i. 167 ff. ; i 


Conder, Tent Work in Pal. 8,140 ; Bible Places, 73, 103; Keim, 
Jesus of Nazara, vi. 5106; Caspari, Ohronol.-Geog. Lebcn Jesu \ 
Andrews, Li/e of our Lord, 017-619. C. K. CONDER. 


EMMER (A 'Ewtp, B TW/>), I Es 9 al .~ In Ezi 
10 2 ° Immkr. 

EMMERUTH (A ’E/x/x?/poe0, B "Ep/xr/po?, AV 
Meruth), 1 Es S' 24 .—A corruption of lmmer in 
Ezr 2 37 . Probably *E np-vp was first Grecized into 
’E/xg^pos, and the form in A arose from mistaking 
’E/t L/x^pov for a nominative. The AV is due to the 
Aldine text, which has viol Ik MrjpovO for u. ’E/x/x. 

11. St. J. Thackeray. 

EMULATION is now used only in a good sense, 
healthy rivalry. But about Kill it wavered be¬ 
tween tlmt and a distinctly bad meaning, ‘am¬ 
bitious strife,’ or ‘malicious envy.’ Shakespeare 
uses it in both ways, and of the three occurrences 
in AV, two are bad (1 Mac 8 18 , Gal 5 20 , both 
and one good (Ro ll 14 ‘If by any means I may 
provoke to e.’, d tus ira pafaXwcru, RV ‘to jeal¬ 
ousy’). The Douay Bible uses ‘emulation’ of 
God, after Vulg. (rmulatio, in Ps 78 58 * in their 
grauens they provoked him to emulation,’ where 
AV has‘jealousy’ (‘moved him to jealousy with 
their graven images’). For the sense of ‘mali¬ 
cious envy ’ take the Rheims tr. of Ac 7° ‘ the 
Patriarches through emulation, sold Joseph into 
yEgypt.’ Emulation and envy are distinguished 
and discussed by Trench, NT Synonyms, p. 8311*., 
in his article on the Gr. words {yXos ami ^Olivos. 

J. Hastings, 

ENABLE occurs only 1 Ti l 12 , and it is used, 
without an infinitive following, in the obsolete or 
at least archaic sense of ‘strengthen.’ Cf. Mul- 
caster (1581), Positions , xli. 232, ‘Exorcise to en¬ 
able the body’; and Melvill, Diary (Wodrow, p. 
280), ‘ obteining of God’s mercie that night’s repose, 
quhilk I Iuiked nocht for, to inablo mo. for the 
morne’s action.’ J. Hastings. 

ENAIM (o’j'y), probably the same as Enam 
(opy) which is mentioned among the towns of 
lowland Judah in Jos 15 34 . Prom the reference 
to Enairn in Gn 38 14 * 21 we gather that it was the 
name of a village on the road to Timnah ; and, as 
the incident recorded in this chapter is prefaced 
by the mention of the sojourn of Judah with his 
friend Ilirali the Adullamite, the village possibly 
stood on the road between Timnah and Adullam. 
In Jos 15 34 Enam stands in the same group of towns 
with Tappuah and Adullam and Azekah. 

The AV in its rendering Gn 38 14 ‘ in an open 
place’ (RV ‘in the gate of Enairn’), and Gn 38 21 
‘openly by the way side’ (RV ‘at Enairn by the 
way side ), has followed the explanation adopted 
by the Targums, the Pesli. Syriac, and the Latin 
Vulgate (in bivio itincris ), on the supposition that 
’cnayim had its usual meaning ‘ eyes,’ and was 
not a proper name. Cf. Jerome, wlio, comment¬ 
ing on the words ‘ Et sedit ad portam Enam,’ 
remarks ‘ Sermo Hebraicus Enairn transfertur in 
oeulos. Non est igitur nomen loci; sod est 
sensus: sedit in bivio, sive in compito, ubi dili- 
gentius debet viator aspieero, quod iter gradiendi 
capiat.’ The Old Latin (Lyons Pent.) and the LXX 
(Alvdv) rightly rendered the word as a proper name. 
The double form Enairn and Enam may be com¬ 
pared with Dothain and Dothan (Gn 37 17 and 2 K 
6 13 ). The meaning of tho name was presumably 
‘ the two springs.’ Conder has identified it with 
Kli. Wady Alin, which is close to Both-shcmcsh 
and En-gannini. H. E. Ryle* 

ENAN (|py ‘having fountains,’ or ‘eyes’ i.e. ‘keen¬ 
eyed,’ Alv&v). —Prince of Naphtali at the first census 
(Nu l 18 22* 7 78 * 83 10 27 P). 
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ENASIBUS (A 'TtjvcLfnpos, B -«-), l Es 9 s4 .—In Ezr 
10 s6 Eliashib. The form is probably due to read¬ 
ing AI as N. 

ENCAMPMENT BY THE SEA. —One of the 

stations in the itinerary of the children of fsrael, 
where they encamp after leaving Klim, Nu 33 10 [see 
Elim]. If the position of Elim be in the Wady 
Ghurundel, then the camp by the sea is on the shore 
of the Gulf of Suez, somewhere south of the point 
where the Wady Tayibeh opens to the coast. The 
curious return of the line of march to the seashore 
is a phenomenon that has always arrested the 
attention of travellers to Mt. Sinai: and if Mt. 
Sinai be really in the so-called Sinai tic peninsula, the 
camp can he located within a half-mile. [But it is 
within the bounds of a reasonable probability that 
the ‘Encampment by the Sea* may mean the Gulf 
of ‘Akabah, and Sinai be out of the peninsula.] St. 
Silvia of Aquitaine [? in the year 388] returned 
from the traditional Sinai, anil especially notices 
the approach of the line of march to the seashore 
(* pervenirnus ad mansionem, quie erat jam super 
mare, id est in eo loco, ubi iarn do inter monies 
exitur, et incipitur denuo totum iam iuxta mare 
ambulari; sic tamon iuxta mare, ut subito fluctus 
animalibus pedes cedat’). Her identification is 
that of an accepted tradition which must be many 
years older than herself. It is very valuable 
evidence for a Christian tradition which is sensibly 
constant in her time, and shows no signs of having 
undergone any revision at the hands oiecclesiastics. 

J. Kendel Harris. 
ENCHANTMENT.— See Divination. 

END. —The uses of this word are not so often 
obsolete as biblical , and demand attention from 
their very familiarity. 

1. The end aa opposed to the beginning. To the Heb. mind, 
especially in the later and more rigorous days of the history of 
Israel, tho most perplexing problem was the prosperity of the 
wicked; and the conclusion which gave the most satisfying 
shelter, was the thought of the end. Ps 37 ® 7.88 ‘Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright: for the end (RV ‘ latter 
end') of that man la peace. Rut the transgressors shall be 
destroyed together; tho end (RV ‘ latter end q of tho wicked 
shall be cut off.' So even the author of Ps 73, who, though a 
true worshipper, felt the perplexity so keenly that he said, 
‘Surely in vain have I cleansed my heart* (v. 13 ), found rest 
when ho went into the sanctuary of God and * considered their 
latter end* (v.17). Moreover, this is the solution of the Book 
of Job, if (apart from the Elihu chapters) that book may be 
accopted os a unity. It is Bildad who utters the prophecy 
(Job 8 ^), unconsciously as Caiaphas; but it is fulfilled to tho 
letter ( 42 * 2 ), for the word used of Job’s * latter end ’ is the same 
in both places. And it is a truly religious solution, since it is 
God that declares the end from tho beginning (Is 40 10 ). Nor 
was it so precarious os we may suppose, for the word Cahartth) 
had a certain elasticity of meaning, and did not absolutely 
restrict the thought to the end of this present life. Its sense 
varied with the context, but it was capable of standing for 
even the great Messianic future. Still, we must observe that 
thiB source of encouragemont, while frequent in the Apocr. 
(Wis 2*« 64 Sir U 3 7« 9*11127 [1022] igia hiu. 10 ), i 8 scarcely found 
in NT; cf. (doubtfully) He 137 ‘considering the end of their 
conversation' (t*i* ixfiottnr rijt xvxo-rpoprir, Wyo. ‘the govnge out 
of lyuynge’ ; but ltendall takes it in another sense, * the issue, 
so. of tho word which they had preached, presented to the 
observer by their daily course of lifo’) ; and 2 P 220 * the latter 
end is worse with them than the beginning’ (r* hr**™, RV 
* the last state ’). 

2. The ‘end* is used to denote the extremity. The Heb. 
words are (1) gabhlilth, only Ex 28 s2 39 15 (AV ‘ at the ends,* 
RV ‘ like cords,' fr. [gdbhat] to twist). (2) peh , lit. ‘ mouth,’ 
2 K 1021 21 18 , Ezr 9R ‘full from one end to another’ (AVra 
‘full from mouth to mouth,* but Ryle thinks the metaphor 
has been taken from a drinking vessel). (3) pt'dh. Ezk 41 12 
(usually ‘side.’as RV here). (4) rQ’sh, ‘head,* 1 K 8®=2Ch 
‘the ends of the staves’ of the ark. ( 6 ) a6ph (a late word, 
2 Oh 2018, Ec 8 11 7 2 121 3 , J1 220 , and in Dn). Rut the most 
freq. is ( 0 ) ’ephes, only in the phrase ’aphal ’erez, ‘ends of 
the earth ’; which is also the tr. of (7) kantyhdth hd'dre?, lit. 
‘wings of the earth* in Job 87® 38 1 ®. On the last passage 
Davidson says, ‘The figure is beautiful; the dawn as it pours 
forth along the whole horizon, on both sides of the heholdor, 
lays hold of the borders of the earth, over which night lay like 
a covering: and soizing this covering by Its extremities it shakes 
the wicked out of it. The wicked fleo from the light. Tho 
dawn if not a physical phenomenon merely, it is a moral agent.* 


In NT cf. Mt 2481 ‘from one end of heaven to the other* (£*•’ 
i'a,f £ xptn eturii *), Ro 10 1 ® ‘the ends of the world* 
( T * xipxrec riji olxavfA.iy^ { ). See EARTH, WOULD. 

3* The end may also bo tho conclusion, as Is 248 ‘the noise 
of them that rejoice endeth* ( hddhal ). Tho Heb. is nearly 
always ffdpih and its derivatives ; hut once we find ydzdh , ‘ to 
* ‘ n en( l the year*; and twice the Bubst. 
tckuphdn , * the circuit’ (of the sun, Ps 19®), used of the year, 
J » 42y * 2423 (, AVm am * EVm ‘revolution’). In NT the 

Hit tho more precise rwr is found in 
Mt (1329- •«). 49 24 3 282<\ always followed by rod eclSiot, EV ‘end 
of tho world,' RVm 'consummation of tho age') and in He 928 
(f■ *'"»*». AV ‘end of tho world,’ RV 7 end of tho ages,' 

RVm consummation of the ages’). See Escuatolouy ; also 
Millennium, Pakoubia, Would, and R. W. Bacon in Old and 
New Test. Student, xiii. 226-233. ‘End’ in tho sense of con¬ 
clusion is common in Apocr., as 1 Es 917 ‘their cause . . . was 
brought to an end’ (*?£(k» i-ri npxt ); with which cf. lie 0 16 ‘an 
oath for confirmation is to them an end of all strife ’ Uipxt tie 
fiifiouvri*. RV ‘is final for confirmation’). * In the end of tho 
Sabbath * (Mt 28>) is lit. ‘ late of the Sabbath ’ (o^l rx^farm*). 

4. A work may ho ended, not merely because it is concluded 
or terminated, hut because it is completed or perfected. In this 
sense ‘ ond ’ occurs both os vl>. and suhst. Tho lleb. is mostly 
either kdldh or tdmam in some of their parts ; and the meaning 
is either completeness, aa of the end of sin (Dn 9’^), or perfec¬ 
tion, os of the end of God’s creative work (Gn 2 2 ). Tho suhst. 
kdldh is tr. ‘ a full end ’ In Jor 427 510 . is 30 ** 402*61*, E/.k tl 13 , 

and ‘ an utter end ’ in Nah I s - 9 (RV ‘ a full end ’). Tho phrase 
lit nXoe carries the sense both of termination and of complete¬ 
ness, so that in Jn 13 1 it is difficult to decide between ‘ho loved 
them to the end’ and ‘he loved them to tho uttermost.’ In 
1 Th 2 lf i * to the uttermost* is clear ; in Lk IB 5 ‘ to tho end ’ is 
most natural. In 1 P H 3 the adv. tiA time, which occurs in bibl. 
Gr. only here, is tr* 1 in AV * to tho end,* in ItV more probably 
* perfectly.* These meanings easily pass into that of perpetuity, 
which is manifest in Ps 119 :i3 - ir/ KV ‘unto the end’ (Heb. 
’ekebh) ; Job 34 s ® ( adh-ne^ah) \ Jer 3® (ldne$ah) ; and ‘world 
without end’ Is 45*7 py \p 7 ljny), Eph 321 (rod «/£** 

RV ‘ for ever and over ’j. 


Like Lat. finis (anil probably owin'* to it), 1 end’ 
is used in Eng. for the purpose , as in Tomson’s 
NT(157G) Headin'* of Ep. to He, ‘The drift and 
end of this Epistle is.* In AV this meaning is 
found only in the phrase ‘ to the end ... or 
‘ to this end . . . ,’ and once * to what end ’ ? 
(Am 5 18 ). In old Eng. this phrase is sometimes 
followed by the inlin., as Bacon’s Essays, p. 201, 
‘ Some undertake Sutcs ... to the end to gratify 
tho adverse par tie.’ But in AV it is followed by 
‘ that,* or the conj. is omitted. The constructions 
in the orig. ai 3: 1. jyo^ ‘ in order that,’ Ex 8 22 
‘ to the end thou mayest Know ’; I.v 17 ft , Dt 17 lt1,20 , 
Ps 30 12 , Ezk 20* 31 14 , Oh ». 2. ninrVy ‘for the 
sake of* (see Ec 3 18 8 2 ), Ec 7 14 ‘to tlic end that 
man should linil nothing after him.’ 3. tod with 
inlin., 1 Mac 13 s4 14- 8 . 4. fnrws, I Mac 14 49 . 5. 

els t6 with infin., Ac 7 19 , Ko l 11 4 ltf , 1 Th 3 18 . 

6. els tovto, ‘to this end,’ Jn 18 s7 , Ko 14 y , 2Co 2 9 . 

7. irpbs t6, Lk 18 1 ‘to this end that men ought 

always to pray* (KV ‘to the end that’). IIV 
lias shown much fondness for this phrase, intro¬ 
ducing ‘to the end that’ in place of tho simple 
‘that* of AV, for jytf in Gn 18 19 ^, Ex 33 18 , 
Nu 1G 40 ; for tls t6 with inlin. (on which see Votaw, 
The Use of the Infin. in Bibl. Gr ., 1890, p. 21) in 
Ko 4 18 , Eph l 12 , 2 Th 1 B 2 2 -«, 1 P 3 7 ; and for tva 
in Eph 3 1 *, 2 Th 3 14 , Tit 3 8 . KV also introduces 
* to this end * for els tovto in Mk l 88 , 1 Ti 4 10 (AV 
‘therefore’), Ac 2G 18 , 1 J11 3 8 (AV ‘for this pur¬ 
pose’), and Jn IS 87 (AV ‘for this cause’); ‘unto 
this end’ in 1 P 4 fl (Gr. els tovto , AV ‘for this 
cause’); and ‘to which end’ ia 2 Th l 11 (Gr. els 
5, AV ‘ wherefore ’). J. Hastings. 


ENDAMAGE. —Ezr4 18 ‘thou shalt e. the revenue 
of tho kings’ (pqnn), and 1 Es G 83 ‘that stretclieth 
out his hand to hinder or e. that house of the 
Lord in Jerusalem’ (Katcoiroirjoai). The word is 
still used, but is somewhat old - fashioned. Cf. 
Quarles, Emblems , 1. xi. 47, ‘The Devil smileth 
that he may endamage’; and li. Vaughan, Silex , 
i. Pref., ‘ No loss is so doleful as that gain that 
will endamage the soul.’ J- Hastings. 


ENDEAVOUR.— ‘Endeavour’ seems a very in- 
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adequate tr. of ottovM^o), which in 2 Ti 4 9, 21 is 
rendered ‘ do thy diligence,’ in Tit 3 1a ‘ be diligent,’ 
(IiV ‘give diligence’), and in Gal 2 10 ‘was forward’ 
(RV ‘was zealous ’). But- ‘ endeavour once denoted 
all possible tension, the highest energy that could 
be directed to an object. With us it means the 
last feeble hopeless attempt of a person who knows 
that ho cannot accomplish his aim, but makes a 
conscience of going through some formalities for 
the purpose of showing that the failure is not 
his fault’ (Maurice, Lincoln's Inn Ser. quoted by 
Trench, On the AV, ]). 43). One of the places 
where in AV ffirou<5di w is tr. ‘ endeavour ’ is Eph 4 a 
‘ endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace,* and in liis comment on that 
passage, Abp. Laud ( Sermons , i. 155) shows the 
force of ‘endeavour* in his day: ‘If you will 
keep it you must endeavour to keep it. For it 
is not so easy a thing to keep unity in great bodies 
as it is thought; there goes much labour and 
endeavour to it.* Cf. also Act 7, Henry VII. 
c. 22, * Endevoir youre self and put to your hand 
and spare no cost.’ The subst. occurs only Ps 28 4 
‘according to the wickedness of their endeavours’ 
RV ‘doings’). The vb. is found for Gr. 
farita Ad. Est 16 a , Ac 16 10 (KV ‘seek’); for ireLpdi’o) 
2 Mae ll lu ; for <nrovSdfa Eph 4 s (RV ‘give dili¬ 
gence’), 1 Th 2 17 , 2 P l 15 (KV ‘ give diligence’). 

To ‘endeavour* is ‘to do one’s devoir ’ or duty : en having a 
verbal and active force us in ‘encumber/ ‘enforce/ etc., it is 
the expression in one word of Chaucer’s ‘ Doth now your devoir ’ 
{Cant. Tales , 1000). ‘Devoir* is the Fr. form of Lat. debere, 
to owe, and ‘en* is the Fr. form of Lat. in. The spelling in 
AV 1011 is always ‘endeuour’ (except 2 Th 2 1 ?, by accident 
‘endeuor’). lint about this tinio it was customary to affect 
the Latin form, so in 1’ref. we find ‘that hath bene our in- 
doauour, that our marke.* J. HASTINGS. 

ENDIRONS.—Ezk 40 1Sm (text ‘hooks’ [which 
see] m. ‘ or endirons, or the two hearth-stones ’). 

The spelling of 1011 is ‘andirons.* The change into ‘end- 
irons' was first made in 1038, under the impression, no doubt, as 
Wright says, that being the iron standards, one at each end of 
the fireplace, to support the log of wood that was burning, this 
was the derivation, and should be the spelling. But this is not 
the derivation. It cannot be traced farther back than old Fr. 
andier and late Lat. anderia ; and the form -iron is an Eng. 
corruption as much as end-. Another false spelling is ‘band- 
iron/ as Florio (1591), Sec. Frules, 159, ‘Set that firebrand 
upon tho handiron/ J. HASTINGS. 

EN-DOR (-n yy Jos 17 n , ^ '» 1 S 2S 7 , nth 'y Pa 
83 10 .—A town in Issaeliar belonging to Manaaaeh, 
mentioned with Dor aa one of ‘three countries’ 
(AV ; tho text nsj is undoubtedly corrupt) which 
appear to have been in the Jordan Valley (Beth- 
shean and lbleam), in tho Esdraelon plateau (Dor 
and En-dor), and in the low hills to the W. (Taan- 
ach); but for ‘ countries * we may read ‘heights’ 
(11V), as referring only to Dor, En-dor, and Taanach. 
It was not far from Shunem and Gilboa, and 
near the Kishon and Tabor, where Sisera is said 
in the last passage (Ps 83 10 ) to have perished. In 
the fourth cent. A.D. it was known as a large 
village 4 Roman miles south of Tabor—now the 
hamlet Enddr in this position, on tho N. slope of 
the conical hill of Nebi Dhahi/. Possibly the site 
of Dor should be placed near En-dor, which moans 
the ‘spring of Dor’; but it may be objected that 
both are noticed in a single passage (ci., however, 
Sheba and Beersheba in Jos 1 ( J 2 ).* En-dor was one 
of the places conquered by Talni tines III. about 1600 
B.c. See SWP vol. ii. sheet viii. See Dor. 

Litkraturb. —-Lagarde, Onom. 96,121,226; Robinson, BRP iii. 
460, 468f.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal* 460f.; Van de Velde, ii. 383 ; 


* W. II. Bennett in llaupt’s OT remarks on Jos 17D «As the 
Endor clause does not occur in Jg 1^7, and Endor is about 26 
milos E. of Dor, the clause is probably due to accidental 
repetition of the Dor clause.’ In Jos li»*^ in like manner Sheba, 
which is wanting in 1 Ch 4‘^ and in some Ileb. MSS, may be an 
accidental repetition of the yucz in HNS- 


Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 127; Condor, Tent-Work in Pal 
03; l’orter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 247, 250. 

<J. K. CONDEK. 

ENDOW, ENDUE. —These words are distinct in 
origin. Endow is fr. Lat. in-dutere (fr. dotem , a 
dowry), through the Er. en-douer. Its proper 
meaning is, therefore, to provide with a dowry. 
Endue is fr. Lat. inducer e, through tho old hr. 
induire , and properly means ‘ to lead on,’ ‘ intro¬ 
duce.’ But a supposed derivation from Lat. in- 
duerc, * to put on (clothing),* helped to give the 
word its meanings of ‘clothe,* and then ‘invest* 
with some quality or spiritual gift. Then this 
was so close to the meaning of 1 endow,’ and the 
spelling was so uncertain, that the two words wore 
often confounded. When the spelling is ‘endow* 
the meaning is rarely wrong; but ‘endue* (often 
spelt ‘indue* from the influence of Lat. induere) 
took on all the meanings of both words. 

In AV they occur Gii 30-° ‘ God bath endued me 
with a good dowry ’ (i3j, KV ‘ endowed ’); Ex 22 16 
‘he shall surely endow her to bo his wife* (inp 
npinp:, KV ‘ pay a dowry for her ’); 2 Ch 2 12 * 11 
‘ endued (1611 ‘ indued’) with prudence . . . under¬ 
standing’ (y iY); Sir 17 s ‘he endued them with 
strength ’ (cvlSvoev ); Lk 24 4y * till yc bo endued 
(1611 * indued ’) with power from on high’(tws oO 
Irdvarjade, KV ‘be clothed’); and Ja 3 la ‘endued 
(1611 ‘indued’) with knowledge’ {irrLoHinuv, KV 
‘ understanding ’). That the distinction between 
the words was not always forgotten about 1611 is 
shown by this quot. from Hieron (1616), Works, 
ii. 37, * Was it with wluit religion is the woman 
endowed, or with what portion is slice endowed ? ’ 

J. Hastings. 

EN-EGLAIM (o'^Jjfpy).—A locality on the Dead 
Sea, mentioned along with En-gedi, Ezk 47 10 . It 
has not been identified, but is not improbably 'Ain 
Fcshkah (Robinson, BltP ii. 489). Tristram {Bible 
Places, 93) would make it 'Ain Hajlah (Both- 
lioglah). In any case, it probably lay to the N. 
towards the mouth of the Jordan. Eglaim of Is 
15 s is a different place, its initial letter being 
n, not y, and its situation apparently to the south 
of the Dead Sea (cf. Davidson on Ezk 47 10 ). 

J. A. Sklbie. 

ENEMESSAR ('E ve/xcao&p ).— The name of a king 
of Assyria, found in Gr. codd. of To l a , where 
Heb., Aram., and Lat. codd. all read Shalmaneser. 
Shalmaneser is explained by recent Assyriologists 
to mean ‘Salman (the god) is chief’; but, in 
accounting for the form Enemessar, it is possible 
that the Hebrews interpreted the name to mean 
‘Esar (or Assur) is peaceful’ (cf. Esarhaddon); 
then the Gr. translator capriciously altered pta 
idn ‘ Esar is peaceful ’ to idk pn ‘ Esar is gracious,* 
toning down the final j to o as in Hanamel (Jor 32 7 ) 
for pn * El is gracious.’ 

Other explanations are: 1. That Enemessar is 
for Senemessar {sh changed to s, and then to the 
light breathing, as in Arkeanos for Sargon), l 
being dropped, and the m and n transposed (so 
Pinclies). 2. That Shalmaneser drops the?!? (which 
was possibly mistaken for the genitive) and then 
transposes m and n (so Rawlinson). 3. It is an 
unrecorded private name of Sargon, for Anumasir 
= ‘ the god Anu is gracious * (so Oppert). 4. It is 
a corruption of Sarru-kinu = Sargon reversed (so 
Bickell). J. T. Marshall. 

ENENEUS ('Ev^tot, AV Enenius), 1 Es 5 8 .—One 
of the twelve leaders of the return from Babylon 
under Zerubbabel. The name is omitted in the 
)arallel list in Ezr 2, which gives only eleven 
eaders; hut answers to Nahamani, Neh 7 7 . 

ENFLAME. —This is the spoiling of mod. edd. of 
AV in Is 57 s , though that of 1611 was ‘inflame.’ 
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In Is 5 11 1611 had 4 enflame/ mod, edd. ‘inflame.’ 
The word also occurs Sir 28 10 , Sus 8 , 1 Mac 2 2 ‘ 
(1611 ami mod. edd. ‘inflame’). The meaning 
is always ‘excite,’ and tho ref. is to lust in 
Is 67®, Sus 8 ; to wine Is 6 11 ; to anger Sir 28 10 ; 
while tho sense is good in 1 Mac 2- 4 ‘ Mattathias 
. . . was inflamed with zeal ’ (^Xwtre). Wyclif 
uses the word in Ja 3 8 of the tongue, ‘it is en- 
flawmed of helle, and enllawmeth the wheel of 
oure birthe.’ j. Hastings. 

ENGAGE. —Jer 30 21 only, ‘who is this that 
engageth his heart to approach unto me?* (my 
l Vulg. ‘ applicet cor suum’). Engage is 
used in the sense of ‘ pledge,’ though to ‘ engage 
one’s heart’ seems to bo a unique expression. 
Shaks. has ‘ I do engage my life,’ and ‘I will en¬ 
gage my words,’ where the meaning is nearly the 
same. The older VSS vary : Cov. ‘ what isdie, that 
geveth over his herte’; Gen. ‘that directeth his 
heart’; Dou. ‘that applieth his hart.* IiV tr. 

‘ that hath had boldness to approach unto them,’ 
with marg. ‘ Heb. hath been surety for his heart' 

J. Hastings. 

EN-GANNIM (D'ja py).—Two places so named aro 
noticed in the Book of Joshua, the name signify¬ 
ing ‘ the spring of gardens.’ 1. Jos 15 84 . A town 
of Judah noticed with Zanoah and Eshtaol. It is 
supposed by Clermont-Ganneau to be tho ruin Umm 
Jina in the valley near Zanoah—a suitable sito. 
See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 2. Jos 19 21 21~ 9 (in 
1 Oh 6 M Anein). A town of Issachar given to the 
Levites, now Jenin , a town on the S. border of 
Esdraelon, with a fine spring, gardens and palms. 
It marked the S. limit of Galilee, and appears 
to have been always a flourishing town. The 
‘ garden house,’ Beth-hag-gan , in 2 K 9 27 has been 
thought to bo En-gannim, but it is more probably 
Beit Jenn E. of Tabor. See Iblkam. See SWB 
vol. ii. sheet viii. 

Litkraturk.—G u6rln, Samarie, 1. 327; Robinson, BRP lil. 
116, 337; Baedcker-Socin, Pal * 237; Van do Veldo, p. 359; 
Tristram, Land of Israel, 65, 130; Cornier, Tent-Work m JPal. 
68 ; Bible Places (ed. 1807), 67, 180, 205. 

C. R. CONDER. 

EN-GEDI (hj py, Arab. 'Ain Jidi, ‘ fountain of the 
kid ’), the name of a spring of warm water which 
bursts forth from the cliffs overlooking the W. 
shore of the Dead Sea near its centre, and 2 miles 
S. of Rfis Mersed. The ancient name of tho spot 
was Hazazon-tamar (2 Ch 20 a ), by which it was 
known in the days of Abraham (Gn 14 7 ); and it has 
been suggested by Tristram that a group of ruins 
below the cascade near the shore of the Dead Sea 
may mark the site of a town through which marched 
the Assyrian host of Chedorlaomer (Gn 14 7 ). The 
place was included in the wide skirts of the tribe of 
Judah (Jos 15®“), and is associated with the City 
of Salt, which probably lay a few miles farther 
S. on the shore of the lake near Khashm Usdum 
(the Salt-mountain). The name ‘Wilderness of 
En-gedi ’ applies to the wild rocky district forming 
the E. part of the Wilderness of Judah; and 
here amongst the deep ravines, rocky gorges, and 
tho caves, which nature or art have hewn out in 
their sides, David found a safe hiding-place from 
the vengeance of Saul (IS 24 1 ). At a later 

eriod it was the scene of the slaughter of the 

ordes of Ammon, Moab, and Edom, who had 
invaded the kingdom of Judah in the reign of 
Jehosliaphat (2 Ch 20 2 ). The limestone cliffs 
of En-gedi are deeply intersected by numerous river 
channels which descend from the table-land of 
Judah towards the Dead Sea. At the place itself 
two streams, the Wady Sudeir and Wady el-'Are- 
yeh, enclose a small plateau, nearly 2000 ft. above 
the waters and bounded by nearly vortical walls of 
rock. Terraces of shingle and white calcareous 


marl envelop their bases to a height of several 
hundred foot, and mark the level at which tho 
waters of the lake formerly stood. Only a few 
bushes of acacia, tamarisk, Solanum, and Calotropis 
pronera (Apple of Sodom) decorate the spot where 
palms and vines were formerly cultivated (Ca 
l 14 ). The district is tenanted by a few Arabs of 
the Jfthalm and Rashfiybeh tribes, and is the safe 
retreat of the Ibex (‘ wild goat,’ 1 S 24 a ), the 
coney (Uyrax syriacus ), and numerous birds of prey. 
The spot is amongst the wildest and most desolate 
in the whole of Palestine. 

Literature.— Lagarde, Onom. 110, 254 ; Seetzcn, Reisen, 11. 
227 ft. ; Robinson, RRP ii. 4M91T. ; Baedcker-Socin, Pal* 175; 
Tristram, Land of Israel, 2si)lT., 200; Schiiror, IIJP ii. 1 160* 
Neubauer, (Hog. du Talmud, 100; U. A. Smith, Hist. Geoa. 
269ff. ; Condor, Te/nl-Work in Pal. 266; Bible Places (1897), 8. 
113 ; Sayce, Patriarchal Pal. 40. HULL. 

ENGINE. — Besides the battering-ram, ‘forts* 
day eh, pyj (LXX i rpogaxwm, Oxf. Jleb. Lex. ‘ bul¬ 
wark,’ ‘siege-wall’), are mentioned as used in 
sieges in the Chaldman era (2 K 25* = Jer S2 4 , Ezk 4 a 
17 17 21 aa l 27 ) 26 8 [all]). These forts were prob. towers 
on wheels manned with archers, and pushed for¬ 
ward by degrees against the wall to be attacked 
(ef. 1 Mac 13 43 ' 4 ®). Such a tower might be combined 
with a battering-ram, or at least used to cover the 
attack of the ram. See Battering-ram. 

In 1 Ch 26 15 Uzziah is said to have ‘ made in 
Jerusalem engines invented by cunning men (lit. 

* contrivances, the invention of inventive men,* 
Dp'in n^yqo see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s. fbyn) to 

be on tho towers and upon tho battlements, to 
shoot arrows and great stones withal.* These 
‘engines* were probably similar to the Roman 
catapulta and balista. The only other occurrence 
of the word jriyn is in Ee 7 2 ® * God made man 
upright, but they have sought out many inven¬ 
tions .’ 

In Macealxean times several different kinds of 
engines were in use. ‘He encamped,’ writes the 
author of 1 Mac, ‘against the sanctuary many 
days, and set there artillery, and engines, and 
instruments to east fire [or ‘ liery darts’), and 
others to cast stones, and tormenta [ Kopirldia) to 
cast darts, and slings’ (0 51 ). W. E. BARNES. 

ENGRAFTED.— Ja l 21 only,«the e. word.’ This 
tr n may be traced from 'find. ‘grafted’ (which 
would be the mod. form), through Gen. ‘graded,’ 
Rhem. ‘engrafted.** J. Hastings. 

ENGRAYING.— 1. n$hn Mrdsheth, Ex 31® 35»- *® 
[nnq in Ex 32 ltf is prob. text, error for tfmn, cf. Jer 
17 1 ]. 2. mn? pittuah, Ex 28 11 - 21 - 80 39 14 - 80 , Zee 3® 

(cf. 2 Ch 2«- 13 ), 1 K G 2 ®, Ps 74«. 3. nj^pp mihlaath , 
1 K 6 18, »• 82 7 81 . 4. npno mlhuhkch, 1 K G 3 ® (cf. Is 
49 16 , Ezk 8 10 23 14 , Job 13 27 ). fl. xipayim, Ac 17 2 ®. 

Of these terms, tho first possibly refers to the 
artistic skill of the worker, and the others to 
indicate the process or result of etching, punching, 
gouging, relief, etc. The material used was stone, 
wood (2 S 5 11 = 1 Ch 14 1 ), metal (1 S 13 19 ), and 
jewels (Ex 28 u ). The ellect sought was either 
that of engraving into the surface, as in the signet¬ 
ring, and the jewels of the high priest’s dress, or 
that of relief by the removal of the surrounding 
material, as in the cherubim carvings on the temple 
doors. 

The incisions made by the graving-tool (trjn, 
Ex 32 4 ) gradually led to ornamental inlaying in 

* Tho Gr. (l/tMpvrot), which occurs only here in NT, gave the 
late bat. impotus, whence our Eng. word ‘ Imp.’ An ‘imp* ii 
orig. a graft, as Piers Plowman, v. 137— 

«I was Bum-tyme a frere, 

And the Oouentes [Convent’s] Gardyner, for to gralTe ympes.' 
So ‘ an imp of Satan ’ is a graft, scion, child of the devil. 
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metal, and to mosaic of marble, ivory, and mother- 
of-pearl in palaces (Ps 45 8 ). 



WOOD, IVORY, AND METAL ‘ ENGRAVING.' 

The final form of engraving, amounting to com¬ 
plete separation, was that of the (Arab, fast) 
graven image (see CARVING). 

Literature.— Benzingcr, lleb. Arch. 2f»5 flP. ; Wilkinson, Anc. 
Egyp. ii. 337; Herod, vii. 69; Muller, LLdb. d. Archaol. dcr 
Kunst, § 311. G. M. MACKIE. 

EN-HADDAH (rnij py), Jos 19“. — A city of 
Issachar noticed with En-gannim and Remetli. It 
is perhaps the present village Ke.fr Adhdn on the 
edge of the Dothan plain, W. of fen-gannim. See 
S\VP vol. ii. sheet viii. C. R. Conder. 

EN-HAKKORE (s-i.'ipn py ‘spring of the part¬ 
ridge’; cf. 1 8 2G 80 , Jer 17 11 ).—The name of a 
fountain at Lelii (Jg 15 10 ). The narrator (J (?)) of 
the story characteristically connects hakkore with 
the word yikrd (‘he called’) of v. 18 , and evidently 
interprets 'En-hakkdrc as * the spring of him that 
called.’ The whoie narrative is rather obscure, and 
the tr. in some instances doubtful, but probably 
the story is something to the following effect. 
After his exertions in slaughtering the Philistines, 
Samson was very thirsty, and, finding no water, he 
cried to J", who clave the rnaktesh (‘mortar’ or 
‘hollow place’) which is in Lehi, and from a cleft 
in one of its sides water flowed (so Moore). This 
certainly seems preferable to the interpretation re¬ 
presented by A V, which understands the water to 
nave sprung from a hollow place in the jaw {lehi). 

There is much difference of opinion regarding 
the situation of 'En-hal^ore. In Jerome’s time it 
was shown at Eleutheropolis; Conder identifies 
it with ‘Ayun £ara, N. W. of Zoroh ; Van de Velde 


with a large spring between Tell el-Lek!yeh (4 miles 
N. of Beershtma) and IChuweilfeh. 

Literature.—C onder, Tent-Work, i. 277, Bible Places, 
67 • Gu6rln, JiuUe , ii. 318 f., 396If. ; Van do Velde, Memoir, 
843*; Moore, Judges, 346ff.; Ilouua, AT i. 158 ; J'EFSt, 1S69, 
182. J. A. SKLME. 

EN-HAZOR (nteopy), ‘spring of Ilazor,’ Jos 19 37 . 

_A town of Naphtali, noticed between Kodesh, 

Edrei, and Iron. There were three Ilazors in 
Upper Galilee, and the site is uncertain ; but the 
most probable place for En-liazor seems to be 
Hazin’h, on the W. slopes of the mountains of 
Upper Galilee, W. of Kodesh. See SWP vol. i. 
sheet iii. C. R. Conder. 

ENJOIN.—To enjoin is first to ‘join together* 
(Eat. in-juntjere), as Mt 19 ,J Wvc. (1380), ‘there¬ 
fore a man departo nat that thing that Cod en- 
joyngde, or knytte to gidre.’ Rut it early came 
to mean to ‘impose’ something on some one. 
Generally it is a duty or penalty; but in Job 
3 C“ J it is used in the rare sense or commanding 
or directing one’s way, ‘Who hath enjoyned 
him his way?’ (ipp). ^The later and mod. sense 
of ‘command* is found in Est 9 31 , Ho 9*° (‘en¬ 
joined unto you’; RV ‘commanded to vou- 
ward ’), and Pliilem 8 ‘ I might he much bold ill 
Christ to enjoin thee.* J. Hastings. 

ENLARGE, ENLARGEMENT.—To ‘enlarge’ is 
to ‘ cause to be large ’ that which is narrow or 
confined. It also signifies ‘ to make larger ’ that 
which may be considered large already, as Mt 
23 3 ‘they make broad their phylacteries, and 
enlarge the borders of their garments’ [fieydKvvu ); 
but the prefix en- (= Lat. in) has properly a strong 
causative force, as in ‘enable,’ ‘enfeeble,’ ‘enrich.’ 
Hence arises the meaning of ‘set at large,’ 
4 liberate,’ as in Sidney, Arcadia (1622), 329, * Like 
a Lioncsse lately enlarged.’ This is undoubtedly 
the meaning of enlargement in its only occurrence 
Est 4 14 * For if thou altogether boldest thy peaceat 
this time, then shall there e. and deliverance arise 
to the Jew's from another place ’ (nn, AVm ‘ respira- 
t ion,’ RV ‘ relief ’). Cf. Act 32, Henry VIII. c. 2, § 9 
(1540), ‘After his enlargement and coinmyng out 
of prison.’ And that ‘enlarge’ is used iu this 
sense in AV is evident, as Ps 4 1 ‘thou hast en¬ 
larged me when I was in distress’(RV ‘hast set 
me at large’); prol>. also 2S 22 37 = Ps 18 30 ‘thou 
hast enlarged my stops under me.* So when 
applied to the heart, Ps 119 aa (avrin), Is 60® ( 3 JT]), 
2 Co 0 11 {v-Xarveoj), the sense is first of all freedom, 
and then the joy that flow's from it (of. 2 Co 6 ia 
7 r\a tvvw, and UP geyaXiVw), the opp. being ‘ to be 
straitened,’ as in La (cf. Jer 4 iy ‘ I am pained at 
my very heart,’ lit., as RVm ‘the walls of my 
heart ! ’), and 2 Co 6 ia . J. HASTINGS. 

EN-MISHPAT (b^j? py), ‘spring of judgment,’ 
or ‘decision’ (by oracle), Gn 14\—A name for 
Kadcsh—probably Kadesh-barnea. See Kadesh. 

ENNATAN {'Ewardw, AV Eunatan), 1 Es 8* 
(“ LXX).—See Elnatiian. 

ENOCH (^n). — 1 . The eldest son of Cain (Gn 
417 . i 8 ) t His father is said to have built a city and 
called it after his son’s name. Its identity is quite 
uncertain (cf. Dillm. and Del. ad loc also Ruddc, 
Uraesch . 120 ff.). 2. The son of Jared, and father 

of Methuselah, seventh in descent from Adam in 
the line of Seth. His life is described by the 
remarkable expression, ‘Enoch walked with 
God’ (Gn 5 24 ). Not less remarkable is the brief 
account given of his death. After 365 years 
‘ he was not, for God took him.’ This is under- 




ENOCH IN NT 

stood by the writer to the Hebrews to mean, ‘ By 
faith Enoch was translated that ho should not see 
death ; and lie was not found, because God trans¬ 
lated him’ (He 11 B ). In dewish tradition many 
fabulous legends gathered around Enoch. He was 
represented as the inventor of letters, arithmetic, 
and astronomy, and as the first author. A book 
containing his visions and prophecies was said to 
have been preserved by Noah in the ark, and 
handed down through successive generations. (See 
llyle in Expos. Times , iii. (1892), 355, and Early 
Narratives of Genesis , p. 90 f.; and the next three 
articles.) K. M. Boyd. 

ENOCH IN NT.—Enoch, the son of Jared (Gn 
5 18ff *)» is mentioned in three passages of the NT ; 
traditional exegesis has found an allusion to him 
in a fourth. 

1. In Lk 3 s7 he has a place among the ancestors 
of our Lord. 

2. In He ll 8 it is said that ‘by faith Enoch was 
translated.* His faith is inferred (v. 6 ) from the 
LXX word cvr)pl(TTr)<T€v (Gn 5- 2,24 ; this verb is used 
in translating the lleb. ‘to walk with [before]’ in 
Genesis ll.ec. 6 9 17 1 24 40 48 15 , Ps U4 9 , Sir 44 J «, cf. 
Ps 25 s 34 14 ). Nothing is added in lie 11 s to the 
record of Gen. l.e. (LXX), except the explanatory 
phrase tov p.y Iddv Oavarov. With this exposition 
in the Alexandrian Epistle to the Hebrews it is 
interesting to compare the allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion of T, hilo cte Abr. §§ 3, 4. The name ’fchwx is 
explained by him as meaning (w? dr '‘EXXyres 
efirotev) Kexapur petros ( i.e . q'uq is connected with 
}jn). The fierdOeais is explained as vpbs rb (MXtlov 
ytrapoXh ; the oi'x yvpljKc to as signifying either 
that after repentance the old evil life is blotted 
out as though it had never been, or that the good 
man (6 dareios) viroxwpei sal pbvuoiv ayairq.. Though 
in the original Hebrew of Sir 44 18 Enoch is de¬ 
scribed as ‘an example (lit. sign) of knowledge’ 
(cf. avve<xLv aurov, Wis 4 11 ), yet in the Greek and 
Old Latin (Cod. Am. ‘ut (let gentibus pamiten- 
tiam ’), as in Philo, he is represented as ‘ an ex¬ 
ample of repentance.’ In Sir 49 14 (areXh/JL^Oy airb 
tt )s yyt; cf. Cod. Am. in 44 1 ® ‘ translatus est in 

S aradiso’) his translation is interpreted literally. 

osephus (Ant. I. iii. 4) uses an ambiguous classical 
phrase, ‘ He went unto the Deity (avexupycrev irpbs 
rb delov ); hence neither is his death recorded.’ 
Eor Jewish and Christian legends about Enoch, 
see the references in Schiirer, HJP II. i. 342, 
II. iii. 70. 

3. In Jude 14 the description Upbonos dirb ’A5d/x is 
taken from the Book ot Enoch (GO 8 93 s ), and a 
passage from that book (l 1 - 9 ) is quoted as a warn¬ 
ing actually uttered by the patriarch, dealing pro¬ 
phetically (^7 rpo<p. Kal toitois) with the false teachers 
of the apostolic age. The text of the passage in 
Enoch conies to us in three forms, (a) The 
Akhnitm fragment : tpx^rai abv roh [sic] pvpidcnv 

a vrov Kal tois ay Lois a vtou iroiyaai Kpltnv sard irdvrun', 
Kal diroXlaei irdvras robs daepeU Kal iXlyi-a (MS 
Xev£ei) iraaar <rdpK a irepl irdvruv tpywv rys a<rq3e/as 
airrCov u>v yaipyaav Kal (TKXypwv a )v iXdXyaav Xbyur 
Kal irepl irdvriov KareXdXycrav Kar a vrov dpa prioXol 
daepets. (b) Ad Novatianum 16 (Hartel, Cyprian , 
iii. p. 67; Harnack, Texte u. Untersuch. xiii. 1, 
assigns the treatise to Sixtus II. of Rome, cf. 
Benson, Cyprian , p. 557 ff.): ‘ Sicut scriptum est: 
Ecce venit cum multis milibus nuntiorum suorum 
facere judicium de omnibus et perdere omnes 
impios et arguere omnein carnem de omnibus 
factis impiorum quae fecerunt iinpie et de omnibus 
verbis impiis quae de Deo locuti sunt peccatorcs.’ 
(c) The Ethiopic version (ed. Charles, p. 59): 1 And 
lo 1 He comes with ten thousands of (His) holy 
ones to execute judgment upon them, and He will 
destroy the ungodly, and will convict all flesh 
vol. I.—45 
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of all that the sinners and ungodly have wrought 
and ungodly committed against Him.’ It is clear 
that Jude* quotes loosely and abbreviates, but 
it will be noticed that (1) in idou Jude agrees with 
Novat. Eth. against Gr.; (2) in IXly^at he coincides 
with No vat. alone, as possibly (for the tense of venit 
is ambiguous) in yXOe. On the importance of the 
citation in ad Novat. and its independence of Jude 
(contrast Westcott, Canon , p. 374), see Harnack, 
op. cit. p. 57, and especially Zalin, Gesrh. dcs Neut. 
Kanons , ii. p. 797 11. It may be added that Jude’s 
quotation from Enoch was regarded (a) by Tertul- 
han, De Cult. Fern. i. 3, as upholding Enoch ; (p) by 
some referred to by Jerome, De Vir. Must. 4, as 
condemning Jude. 

4. A very common Patristic opinion, found as 
early as Tert. De Anima , 50 ; Hippol. De Antichr. 43 
(cf. Bonwetsch, Texte u. Untersuch. xvi. 2, p. 48), 
identified ‘the two witnesses’ of Rev II with Enoch 
and Elijah (see the references in Speaker s Com¬ 
mentary , p. 651). F. 11. Chase. 

ENOCH, (ETHIOPIC) BOOK OF— 

I. Short Account of the Book.— Tn Gn 5 W it 
is said of Enoch that he walked with God. This 
expression was taken in later times to mean that 
he enjoyed superhuman privileges, by means of 
which he received speehil revelations as to the 
origin of evil, the relations of men and angels in 
the past, their future destinies, and particularly 
the ultimate triumph of righteousness. It was not 
unnatural, therefore, that an apocalyptic literature 
began to circulate under his name in the centuries 
when such literature became current. In the Book 
of Enoch , translated from the Ethiopic, we have 
large fragments of such a literature proceeding from 
a variety of Pharisaic writers in Palestine, and in 
the Book of the Secrets of Enoch (see next art.), 
translated from the Slavonic, we have additional 
portions of this literature. The latter book was 
written for the most part by Hellenistic Jews in 
Efiypt. 

The Ethiopic Lk ok of Enoch was written in 
the second and first centuries R.i. It was 
well known to the writers of NT, and to 
some extent influenced alike their thought and 
diction. Thus it is emoted as a genuine work 
of Enoch by Jude ( 14 '-). Phrases, and at times 
entire clauses, belonging to it are reproduced 
in NT, but without acknowledgment of their 
source. Barnabas (Ep. iv. 3, xvi. 5) quotes it as 
Scripture. It was much used by the Jewish authors 
of the Book of the Secrets of E. and of the Book of 
Jubilees ; in the Testaments of the XI[ Patriarchs 
its citations are treated as Scripture, and in the 
later apocalypses of Baruch and 4 Ezra there are 
many tokens of its influence. Thus during the 
1st cent, of the Christian era it possessed, alike 
with Jew and Christian, the authority of a deutero- 
canonical book. In the 2nd cent, of our era it was 
rejected by the Jews, as were also many other 
Jewish Messianic writings that had been tr d into 
Greek and well received in the Christian Church. 
But with the earlier Fathers and apologists of 
Christianity it preserved its high position till about 
the close of the 3rd cent. Henceforth it gradually 
fell into discredit, and finally was banned by the 
chief teachers of the Church. Thus the book 
ceased to circulate in all but the Church of 
Abyssinia, where it was rediscovered in 1773 by 
Bruce. This traveller brought home two MSS of 
this book, and from one of these Lawrence made 
the lirst modern translation of Enoch in 1821. 

II. Original Language.— Apocalyptic scholars 

# In the toxt of Jude there are some important \ uriants, the 

chief being these : (1) in v.M H cur » sah. arm. rend »» u»p,*nr 
iyim kyyiKm* (cf. Novat .); (2) in v.™ K 0 fth. for m »At kn&Ct 
read <*’«**» 
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are now practically agreed that E. was derived from 
a Sera, original. The only question at issue now 
is : Was the original in Heh. or Aramaic? Halevy, 
in the Journal Asiatique , 1867, pp. 352 -395, decides 
in favour of the former ; and, so far as our present 
materials go, this view may he regarded as valid. 
Some Dutch and German scholars, it is true, think 
that it is possible to prove an Aram, original by 
means of tne Aram, forms preserved in the Gizeh 
Greek fragment, i.e. <povKa in 18 8 , yavdofiapa in 28 l , 
and {$aft57ipa in 29 1 . The first is undoubtedly an 
Aram, form of ips, and the two latter of -g-jp. But 
it is over-hasty to conclude from the presence of 
these two Aramaisms upon an Aram, original; for 
exactly on the same grounds we should be obliged 
to conclude to an Aram, original of Nell 2 14 , where 
the Aram, form A Ivd is found in the LXX as a 
transliteration of py. In the Eth. VS also of Jos 
5 6 , 1 K 5 20 [Eng. n ], and Ezk l 14 there are trans¬ 
literations of lleb. words in Aram, forms. 

III. Versions. — Greek , Latin, and Ethiopia .— 
The Hob. original was translated into Greek, and 
the Greek in turn into Ethiopia and Latin. Of 
the Gr. VS elis. 6-9 4 8 4 -10 14 1 5-16 1 have been pre¬ 
served in the Chronography of George Syncellus 
(c. A. D. 800); 89 42 ' 49 in a Vatican MS published by 
Mai in the Patrum Nova Bibliotheca , vol. ii. ; and 
1-32 in the Gizeh MS discovered only a few years 
ago, and published in 1892. A critical edition of 
this last fragment by M. Lods appeared shortly 
afterwards, and in 1893 it was edited by the present 
writer with an exhaustive comparison of the Eth. 
and Gr. VSS of 1-32 as an appendix to his work 
on Enoch. This study led to the following con¬ 
clusions :—* The Eth. VS preserves a more ancient 
and trustworthy form of text than the Gizeh 
Greek MS ; it has fewer additions, fewer omissions, 
and fewer and less serious corruptions of the text* 
(Charles, Book of Enoch , p. 324). The other two 
Gr. fragments will be found in the same work. 

The Lat. VS is wholly lost with the exception 
of two small fragments : of these the first is l 9 , 
and is found in the pseudo-Cyprian treatise, Ad 
Novatianum (see Zahn’s Gesch. des Neatest. 
Rations, ii. 797-801). The second, which embraces 
106 1 ’ 18 , was found by James in an 8th cent. MS 
in the British Museum, and published in his 
Apocrypha Anecdota, vol. i. A critical ed. of its 
text will be found in Charles, Book of Enoch , pp. 
372-375. To these we might also add Tertullian’s 
Dc Cult. Fem. i. 2, and De Idol, iv., which may 
point to a Latin text of 8 1 and 99 7 . 

The Eth. VS alone preserves the entire text, and 
that in a most trustworthy condition, {a) The 
Ethiopia MSS. —There are twenty or more of these 
in the different libraries of Europe. Of these 
about half are in the British Museum alone, which 
happily also possesses the most valuable of all the 
MSS--that designated Orient. 485 in its catalogue 
of Eth. MSS. (b) Editions of the Eth. Text. —Only 
two edd. have appeared—that of Lawrence in 1838 
from one MS, and that of Dillinann in 1851 from 
live MSS. Unhappily, these MSS were late and 
corrupt. The present writer hopes to issue later 
a text based on the incomparably better MSS now 
accessible to scholars. Such a text is actually 
presupposed in his translation and commentary of 
1893. (c) Translations and Commentaries. —Trans¬ 

lations accompanied by commentaries have been 
edited by Lawrence (1821), Hofmann (1833-1838), 
Dillmann (1853), Schoddo (1882), and Charles (1893). 
Of Dillmann’s and Schoddo’s translations the 
reader will find a short review in Charles (pp. 6-9). 
(<f) Critical Inquiries. —Some account of these will 
be found in Schiirer, HJP n. iii. 70-73, and in 
Charles, Book of Enoch, 9-21, 309-311. 

Of the many scholars who have written on this book, the works 
of the following deserve special mention here Liicke, Einleit. 


in d. Offenb. d. Johan-rus*, 1852 ; Ewald, Abhandl. ilberd. dthiop. 
B. Henokh Entsteh., Sinn, und Zusammensetzung , 1855; Kostlin, 
4 Ucber d. Entsteh. d. B. Henoch ’ (Theol. Jahrb. 1856, pp. 240- 
279, 370-386); Hil^enfcld, Die Jud. Apokalyptik, 1857, pp. 91- 
184; Gebhardt, Dui 70 Ilirten d. B. Uenoch u. Hire Deutungen 
(Mcr x’ A rchiv, 1872, vol. Ii. Ilcft ii. pp. 163-246); Drummond, 
Jewish Messiah, 1887, 17-73; Lipsius in Smith and Wace’s 
Diet. Chr. Biogr. 1880, ii. 124-128 ; Schiirer, 11JP ii. iii. 64-78 ; 
Lawlor in Joum. of Philology, xxv. (1897) 164-226. 

IV. The different Elements in the Book, 

WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS AND 
Dates. —The Bk. of E. is a fragmentary survival 
of an entire literature that once circulated under 
his name. To this fact the plurality of books 
assigned to E. from the first may in some degree 
point; as, for instance, the expression 1 books * 
in 104 13 ; Test. XII Patriarch. Jud. 18 ; Origen, 
c. Cel sum, v. 54, In Num. Hornil. xxviii. 2, and 
elsewhere. Of this literature five distinct frag¬ 
ments have been preserved in the five books into 
which the Bk. of E. is divided {i.e. 1-37. 37-71. 
72-82. 83-90. 91-108). These books were origin¬ 
ally separate treatises ; in later times they were 
collected and edited, but were much mutilated in 
the course of redaction and incorporation into a 
single work. In addition to this E. literature, the 
final editor of the book made use of a lost Apoca¬ 
lypse, the Bk. of Noah, from which, as well as from 
other sources, he drew G 3 -8 3 9 7 10 1 * 3,11 17-20 39 u 
4p-« 43-44. 50. 54 7 -55 2 56 B -57 3a 59-60. 65-69^ 71. 
80-81. 105-107. This Bk. of Noah is mentioned 
in the Bk. of Jubilees 10 13 21 10 . Another large 
fragment of the Bk. of Noah is to be found in the 
latter. 

We have already remarked that In the five hooks into which 
the whole work is divided we have the writings of flvo different 
authors. Before we proceed to give some of tho grounds for 
this statement, we shall give in merest outline the different 
constituents which the chief scholars on this subject have found 
in tins work. Liicke in his Einl. in die Offenb. d. Johannes 
regards the hook as consisting of two parts. The first part 
embraces 1-36. 72-105, written at tho beg. of the Maccab. revolt, 
or, according to his lator view, in the reign of John Ilyreanus ; the 
second consists of the Similitudes, 36-71, and was written in the 
early days of Herod the Great. In the latter, however, there 
are some interpolations. Hofmann (J. Chr. K.) ascribes the 
entiro work to a Christian author of tho 2nd cent. In this view 
ho was followed later by Weisse and Philippi. Hofmann doBerves 
mention in this connexion on tho ground of his having been the 
first to give the correct interpretation of the sevonty shepherds 
m 89-90. Ewald ( Abhandl . 1856) gives the following scheme :— 
Bk. I. 37-71, c. b.O. 144 ; Bk. II. 1-16. 811-4 84. 91-105, c. B.o. 135 ; 
Bk. III. 20-36. 72-90. 106-107, c. b.o. 128; 108 later. Bk. IV., 
the Bk. of Noah, 6 8 8 81 3 97 101-8. H. 22 b 17-19. 547-652 00M«- 24.2<S 
64-6Q 1 ®, somewhat later than the preceding. Kostlin In his 
essay, ‘Ueberd. Entsteh. d. B. Henoch' {Theol. Jahrb. 1856), a 
contribution of great worth, arrives at the following analysis 
The groundwork, 1-16. 21-34. 72-105, c. b.c. 110. The Simili¬ 
tudes, 37-71 and 17-19, beforo b.o. 64. Noachlc fragments, 647- 
662 GO. 65-6925, possibly also 20. 82» 20 106-107. 108 is an Essene 
addition, llilgenfeld (Jxid. Apok. 1857) regards the groundwork, 
consisting of 1-16. 20-36. 72-105, as written before b.c. 98; and 
the remaining chapters as coming from the hand of a Christian 
Gnostic after tho tune of Saturninus. We should mention also 
the interesting studies of Tideman, ThT. 1875, pp. 261-296; 
Lipsius, art. ‘Enoch’ in Smith’s Diet. Chr. Biog.\ Schiirer, 
llJPu. iii. 64-73; Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877, pp. 
17-23; and Sobodde, The Book of Enoch, 1882. As Dillmann 
changed his mind three times, and in each instance tor the 
better, it will he enough to give his final analysis. The ground- 
work, 1-30. 72-105, in the time of John HyrcanuB; the Simili¬ 
tudes and 17-19, before B.o. 64 ; the Noachic fragments, 6 8 8 8 1 * 
97 101- n 20. 391- 2* 547-552 60. 65-6925 106-107. 108, from a later 
hand. 

We shall now proceed to discuss this question 
directly, and try to carry the criticism of tne book 
one stage further towards finality. Disregarding 
the interpolations from the Bk. of Noah already 
mentioned, as well as the closing chapter, we shall 
adduce a few of the grounds on which the com¬ 
positeness of the rest of the book is determined. 

First of all, critics are agreed in ascribing the 
Similitudes (37-71) to a different authorship from 
the rest. This is done on the following grounds :— 
[a) Certain names of God are found frequently in 
37-71, but not elsewhere in the book. (6) The 
angelology differs, (c) The demonology differs. 
(d) The Messianic doctrine not only diners from 
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that of the rest of the hook, hut is unique in 
apocalyptic literature. 

As for the remaining chs. l-.’tt), 72-104, all critics 
hut It w alii and Lipsius have regarded them as the 
work of one and the same author. Uub these 
scholars havedill'ered much from each other on the 
determination of the different elements present in 
these chapters, and have failed to gain the suffrage 
of other scholars as to the justness of their views. 
Tn one respect they are undoubtedly right. These 
chapters are of a composite nature; the more 
closely they are examined, the more clearly they 
exhibit conflicting characteristics. When sub¬ 
mitted to a searching criticism they fall naturally 
into four distinct parts, i.e. 1-30. 72-82, 83-90, 
91-104, differing from each other in authorship, 
system of thought, and date. 

For the grounds for these conclusions the reader must refer 
to Charles’ Hook of Enoch , pp. 65-60, 187-189, 220-221, 200-2(53. 
It will bo sufficient here to give aomo of the reasons for differ¬ 
entiating 83-90 and 91-104, as an illustration of the method 
there pursued in the criticism of the earlier sections, (a) The 
Messianic kingdom in 91-104 is finito in duration, whereas in 
83-90 it is eternal. (6) In the former the Messianic judgment 
takes place at the close of the Messianic kingdom, in the latter 
at its beginning. (<;) lu the former there is a resurrection of 
the righteous only, in the latter a resurrection of apostate 
Jews also. (</) In the former the building of the temple pre¬ 
cedes the final judgment, in the latter it is subsequent to the 
final judgment. ( e) In the former tho scene of the Messianic 
kingdom is apparently heaven, in the latter a purified earth. 
Now, our conclusion os to tho distinct authorship of these two 
sections on tho grounds just given is strikingly confirmed 
when we observo the forcible dislocations that 91-104 have 
undergone at the hands of the final editor in order to adapt 
them to the chapters that precede. Former critics havo re¬ 
marked that 93 must originally have preceded 91 12 -* 7 , because 
we have in 93 an account of the first seven weeks of the ten 
into which the world’s history is divided, and in 9112 n tho 
account of the remaining threo weeks. They failed, however, 
to observo that 92 1 , ‘ Written by Enoch tho scribe, this complete 
doctrine of wisdom,’ etc., formed originally the real beginning of 
this section. Next, on 92 follows 91 1 as a natural sequel, 
whoro E. summons his children to reccivo his parting words. 
Then comes the short Apocalypse of ten weeks, 93M0 9l 12J7 , 
while 91 ]8 -i® form a natural transition to 94. This section 
underwent these derangements in tho process of its incorpora¬ 
tion into a larger work. 

As our space docs not admit dealing further with the actual 
criticism of the book, wo shall confine ourselves to the state¬ 
ment of results, and to a brief sketch of the various independent 
writings contained in the entire work, with their probablo 
dates. 

Part I., consisting of chs. 1- 30 (for tho Noaohic interpolations 
Bee above), was written at latest b.g. 170, and mainly from the 
prophetic standpoint of such chs. as Is 05-C0. This is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the oldest part of tho book, being anterior to 72-82. 
83-90. 91-104, as it is used by the writers of these sections. 
As 83-90 was written not later than B.c. 1G1,1-30 must be Borne 
years earlier; and as there is no allusion to the massacres of 
Antioehus Epiphancs, tho above date (170) is the latest reason¬ 
able limit for its composition. This book, i.e. 1-3G, is the oldest 
piece of Jewish literature that teaches the general resurrection 
of Israel, that describes Sheol according to the conception that 
prevails in NT as opposed to that of OT, and that represents 
Gehenna as a final place of punishment. The problem of the 
author is to justify the ways of God to men. The righteous 
will not always suffer (l 1 ). Sin is tho causo of this suffering, 
and the sin of* man is due. not to Adam, but to tho lust of the 
angels—the watchers (9*1- ®- 10 10 8 ). Hence the watchers, their 
companions, and their children will he destroyed (10* l°- 12 ), 
and their destruction will form the prelude to the first worla- 
Judgment, of which the Deluge will form tho completion (10 1 8 ). 
But sin still prevails after tne Deluge, through the influence 
of the evil spirits that go forth from the slaughtered children 
of tho watchers and tho daughters of men (10 1 ). These act 
with impunity till the final judgment. In the meantime, char¬ 
acter finds its recompense, in some measure, immediately after 
death (22). In the last judgment the watchers, the demons, 
and all classes of Isr., with one exception, will receive their 
final award (1® 22 18 ). This judgment is preceded by a general 
resur. of Israel (22). The wicked are cost into Gehenna (27 2 ), 
the earth is cleansed from sin (10 2 ®- 22 ), the Mess, kingdom is 
established with Jems, as its centre (25&), and God abides with 
men (25 8 ). The Gentiles become righteous and worship God 
(10 21 ). The righteous eat of the tree of life (25*®), and thereby 
enjoy patriarchal lives (5®). As to what befalls the righteous 
after tne second death, there is no hint in this fragmentary 
section. 

Part II., consisting of 83-90, was written between b.o. 160-161 
by a tlosid in support of the Maecab. movement, and mainly 
from the same standpoint as Daniel. On a variety of grounds 
we are obliged to discriminate this section from the preceding. 
It will bo enough to mention that, whereas there is a Messiah 
in the latter, tnere is none in the former; In the latter the 

life of the righteous is apparently unending, in the former it 
is finite ; in the latter the scene of the kingdom is the Now 
Jems, set up by God Himself, in the former it is Jems, and 
the entire earth unchanged though purified. Finally, tho pic¬ 
ture in 855-99 is developed and spiritual, while that in 1-30 is 
naive, primitive, and sensuous. 

The date assigned above is not difficult to fix. Tho Hasidim, 
symbolized by tho lambs that are horn to the white sheep (90*5), 
are already un organized party in tho Maccab. revolt. The 
Iambs that become horned are the Maccab. family, and the 
£rcat horn who is still warring while tho author of tno section 
is writing, is Judas the Maecahoe (90®), who died B.c. 101. 
Chs. 83-90 recount two visions, 83-84 deal with the first world- 
judgment, 86-90 with the entire history of tho world till the 
final Judgment. In the second vision the interest centres 
mainly in tho calamities that befall Isr. from tho exile onwards. 
Why lias Isr. becomo a byword among the nations, and the 
servant of one Gentile power after another? Is there no recom¬ 
pense for tho righteous nation and the righteous individual? 

Isr. has indeed sinned, but the punishment immeasurably tran¬ 
scends the guilt. But these undue severities, according to the 
author, have not come upon Isr. from God’s hand, but from the 
seventy shepherds into whose care God committed Isr. (890®). 
Theso shepherds or angels have proved faithless to their trust, 
but not with impunity. An account has been taken of all 
their deeds and of all whom they havo wickedly destroyed 
(89*5* 64). Moreover, when the outlook is darkest, a righteous 
league will ho established in Isr. (90* 1 ), and from a family be¬ 
longing to it will come forth the deliverer, i.e. Judas Maccobaeus 
(90® 1 ®). Every effort of the Gentiles to destroy him will prove 
vain, and God’s intervention personally will be the signal for 
their destruction (DO 1 ®). Tho wicked shepherds and fallen 
watchers will be cast into the abyss of fire (Tartarus), and 
the apostates into Gehenna (9U’-° 25 ). Then God Himself will 
set up tho New Jerus. (90 28 - tho dispersion will be brought 

bock to Jerus., the righteous dead raised to take part in the 
kingdom, and the surviving Gentiles will be converted and 
serve Isr. (90 80 ). Finally, tho Messiah will appear amongst 
them (9U 37 ), and His kingdom will endure for ever. It should 
be observed that we have here the earliest appearanco of the 
Messiah in non-canonical literature. 

Part III., consisting of 91-104, was written between b.o. 
134-95. The clearly defined opposition between tho righteous 
and their Sadduceun opponents which appears so frequently in 
this section cannot havo been earlier than tho breach between 
John Hyrcanus and the Pharisees, hence not earlier than 
b.o. 134, and not subsequent to b.o. 95 ; for it is not reasonable 
to supposo that tho savage cruelties that won for Jan nunis the 
title 'slayer of the pious’ could have been referred to only 
once, and that incidentally, in the general terms of 103 15 . On 
the derangements which this section has sustained at the hAnds 
of tho final editor wo have already touched above. 

The internal difference that subsists between this section and 

Part II. is very remarkable. As wo puss from 83-90 to 91-104 we 
feel wo aro entering into a world of now conceptions. In all 
previous apocalyptic writings the resur. and the final judg¬ 
ment have been tho prelude to an everlasting Mess, kingdom, 
and not till then, in fact, do the righteous enter on their 
reward. But the Mess, kingdom to which this writer looks 
forward is only of temporary duration (9D 2 1®). i n this kingdom 
no place is found for a Messiah ; the righteous, with God’B help, 
vindicate their juBt cause and destroy their oppressors. On the 
close of this kingdom follow the final judgment and the risen 
spiritual lifo of blessedness in a new heaven (0150 02 8 ). From 
such a view of the future it is obvious that, for the writer, the 
centre of interest has passed irom tho material world to the 
spiritual, and the Mess, kingdom is no longer the goal of tho 
hopes of tho righteous. Their faith finds its satisfaction only 
in a blessed immortality in heaven itself. Tho righteous, it 
is true, who aro living on the advent of the Mess, kingdom 
will indeed bo recompensed with all good things, but the de¬ 
parted righteous will not rise thereto, but to the everlasting 
spiritual life which will follow the final judgment. This blessed 
immortality after the final Judgment is an immortality of the 
soul only (103 8 - *), a viow that is implied also in the later books, 
the Ps-Sol and the Book of Jubilees. As for the wicked, they 
shall descend into the Sheol of darkness and flame, and abide 
there everlastingly (98 s - 10 104 7 - 8 ). In this section Sheol appears 
as hell, possibly for the first time in literature (103 7 ). 

Part IV. Tho Similitudes, consisting of 37-70, were written 
between b.o. 94-79 or b.c. 70-64. With some of tho character¬ 
istics which distinguish these chapters from the rest of the 
book wo have already dealt above. We are here concerned 
mainly with the determination of the date. ‘The kings and 
tho mighty,’ so often denounced in the Similitudes, aro the 
later Maccab. princes and their Sadduceun supporters ; for the 
blood of the righteous was not shed, as the writer complains, 
before b.c. 95 the later Maccab . princes and not the Ilerods ; 
for the Saddtieecs were not allies of the latter, and Home was 
not as yet known to the writer as one of the great world- 
powers. This last fact necessitates an earlier date than b.o. 04, 
when Rome interposed authoritatively in the affairs of Judma. 

If the reader will turn to the list of Noachie interpolations he 
will find that many of them are to bo found In this section. 
These have, as a rule, been drawn from an already existing 
Apoc. of Noah and adapted by their editor to their adjoining 
contexts in Enoch. This he does by borrowing characteristic 
terms, such as 'Lord of Spirits,’ 1 Head of Days,’ ‘Son of Man,' 

, to which, either through Ignorance or of set intention, he gener¬ 
ally gives a new connotation. , 

i In his attempt to solve the problem of the suffering of tbe 
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righteous, this author has no interest save in the moral and 
spiritual worlds. His view, too, is strongly apocalyptic, and 
follows closely in the wake of Daniel. Tho origin of sin is 
traced one stage farther back than in 1-36. The first authors of 
sin were the Satans (40?). The watchers fell through becoming 
subject to these, and leading mankind astray (54 6 ). Though the 
watchers were forthwith confined in a deep abyss, sin still 
flourishes in the world, and sinners deny the name of tho Lord 
of spirits (38 2 ) and of His Anointed (48^), and the kings and the 
mignty oppress the children of God (G2H). But suddenly there 
will appear the Head of Pays, and with Him the Son of Man 
(402.8.4 482 ), to execute judgment upon all alike. And to this 
end there will be a resur. of all Isr. (5U 01°), and all judgment 
will be committed to tho Son of Man (41®, (51)27), who will judge 
all according to their deeds (41*). Sin and wrong-doing will be 
banished from the earth (49 2 ), and heaven and earth will bo 
transformed (454.6), and the righteous will have their mansions 
therein (39** 412). The Elect One will dwell amongst them (45 4 ); 
they will be clad in garments of life (62 1B1C ), and become 
angels in heaven (51 4 ), and continue to grow in knowledge and 
righteousness (58 B ). 

It will be observed that tho Messianic doctrine in this section 
is unique, not only as regards the other sections of E., but also 
in Jowish literature as a whole. The Messiah pre-oxists from 
tho beginning (48 2 ); lie sits on the throne of God (45 :i 47®), 
and possesses universal dominion (02 rt ), and all judgment iscom- 
mitted unto Him (0927). If we turn to the other sections wo 
find that in 1-38 and 91-104 there is no Messiah at all, while in 
83-00 the Messiah is evidently human, and has no real r61e to 
play in tho doctrine of the last things. 

Before we pass to Part V. it will be advantageous to observe 
that the varying relations in which the Maccabees stood to the 
Hasid or Pharisaic party are faithfully reflected in the Books of 
E., i.e. Parts II., III., and IV. In Part II., i.f>. 83-00, tho Mac¬ 
cabees are tho leaders of tho righteous, and their efforts form tho 
prelude to the Mess, kingdom. In Part III., i.e. 01-101, they 
are no longer at the head of the Ilasids, but as yet they have 
not become their declared foes : they are tho secret abettors of 
their Saildueean oppressors. But when wo come to Part IV., 
i.e . the Similitudes, the Maccab. princes have ceased to disguise 
their enmity, and now take the lead in every act of oppression 
and murder practised on the Pharisees. 

Part V. The Book of Celestial Physics consists of 72-78. 82. 
79. Here, as in Part III., tho order of tho chapters has been 
changed by the final editor; 79, which forms the true conclusion 
of tins work, has been placed immediately after 78, and two 
chapters, 89-81, which are quito alien in spirit and statement, 
have been interpolated. 

The chronological system of this book, which is most perplex¬ 
ing, constitutes an attempt to establish an essentially Itch, 
calendar over-against tho heathen calendars in vogue around. 
Though quito valueless in itself, it gives us some knowledge of 
the chronological systems that were known to Pal. Jews. Thus 
the writer is acquainted with the signs of the zodiac, the spring 
and autumn equinoxes, the summer and winter solstices, and 
tho synodic months. lie is familiar also with the Gr. eight- 
year cycle, and the seventy-six years’ cycle of Calippus. 

Part VI. The interpolations from tho Book of Noah. These 
have been enumerated above. By means of these fragments, 
and of the large section of this lost book preserved in tho Book 
of Jubilees, and of others still surviving in later TIeb. literature, 
it would be possible to restore the Book of Noah in some of its 
main outlines. 

V. Influence on Later Literature.— Tho 
influence of E. on Jewish literature, to exclude for 
the moment the NT, is seen in tho Bk. of Jubilees 
(written about tho beginning of the Christian era), 
the Slavonic Enoch (A.D. 1-50), the Testaments 
of the XII Patriarchs, the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
and 4 Ezra. It is important to observe that, in 
the last two books just enumerated, E. is not 
mentioned by name, although their writers laid 
the Enochic books not infrequently under con¬ 
tribution. This silence, however, was intentional. 
E.’s acceptance among Christians as a Messianic 
prophet was tho ground of his rejection among 
the Jews; and although, prior to A.D. 40, lie was 
the chief figure, next to Daniel, in Jewish apoca¬ 
lyptic, in subsequent Jewish literature his func¬ 
tions and achievements are assigned to others, 
such as Moses, Ezra, Baruch. This opposition to 
E. is unswervingly pursued in the Talm., and his 
name and works are always studiously ignored 
(see Chnrlos, Apocalypse of Baruch, pp. 21-22,101). 
On these facts we might round an Enochic canon. 
No early Jewish booh which extols E. could have 
been uyritten after A.D. 50, and the attribution of E.'s 
words and achievements in early Jewish works to 
some other OT hero is a sign that they were written 
subsequent to the Pauline preaching of Christianity. 

In Patristic literature Enoch is twice cited as 
Scripture in the Ep. of Barnabas (4* 16 5 ). It is 


also quoted with approval, though not always by 
name, by Justin Martyr, Irenmus, Atlienagoras, 
Tertullian, Clement Alex., Origen, Anatolius. 
Thenceforward it is mentioned with disapproval 
by Hilary, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, and 
finally condemned in explicit terms in tho Const. 
Ap. vi. 16. 

Far surpassing in importance the preceding was 
its influence on NT (a) diction and (6) doctrine. 

(a) We shall here draw attention only to the 
indubitable instances. It is quoted directly in 
Jude 14,15 . Phrases, clauses, or thoughts derived 
from it are found also in Jude 4 , Rev 2 7 3 1W 4 6 6 10 
9 i ] 4 2o 2Qi3, Ro 8**9 B , Eph 1«, Ho 11®, Ac 3 14 , Jn 
5 s2 - 27 , Lk 9 35 16 9 23 3B , Mt 19 28 25 41 26 24 . 

{b) Tho doctrines in E. that had a share in 
moulding the corresponding NT doctrines, or 
formed a necessary link in the development of 
doctrine from OT to NT, are those concerning the 
Messianic kingdom and the Messiah, Sheol and 
tho Resurrection, and demonology. As wo cannot 
hero enter into a discussion of these questions, we 
shall confine our remarks to the doctrine of the 
Messiah in Enoch. First, we should observe that 
four titles, applied, for the first time in literature, 
to tho personal Messiah in the Similitudes, are 
afterwards reproduced in NT. These are ‘ Christ’ 
(or ‘the Anointed One’), * the Righteous One,’ 

* the Elect One,’ and ‘ the Son of Man.’ Tho first 
title, found repeatedly in earlier writings, but 
always in reference to actual contemporary kings 
or priests, is now for the first time (48™ 52 4 ) applied 
to the Messianic king that is to come. It is hero 
associated with supernatural attributes. In Ps- 
Sol, written a few years later, it is applied to a 
merely human Messiah. The second and third 
titles, ‘the Righteous One,’*the Elect One,’which 
are found first in E., have passed over into NT, 
the former occurring in Ac 3 14 7 63 22 14 , the latter in 
Lk 9 s5 23 s5 . The last title, ‘the Son of Man,* 
appears for the first time in Jewish literature in 
E., and is historically the source of the NT desig¬ 
nation. To the latter it contributes some of its 
most characteristic contents, particularly those 
relating to judgment and universal authority. 
Thus statements in E. respecting the Son of Man 
are quoted by the evangelists respecting the NT 
Son of Man. Jn5 ,22 ‘ 27 ‘lie hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son . . . because lie is the Son 
of Man,’ is a quotation from Enoch G9 27 ‘The sum 
of judgment was committed unto him, tho Son of 
Man.’ It should he hero observed that in E. the 
Messiah is represented for the first time as Judge 
of mankind. Again, Mt 19 ,J8 ‘ When the Son of 
Man shall sit on the throne of his glory’ is from 
Enoch 62 s 4 When they see tho Son of Man sitting 
on the throne of his glory.’ Tt is well known that 
the use of this phrase as a Mess, title is confined in 
NT, with two exceptions, to the Gospels, and in 
them it is used only by our Lord in speaking of 
Himself. Tts survival, however, as a Mess, desig¬ 
nation among the Jews, is attested by a passage m 
the Talm. Jer., Taanith ii. 1: ‘Abbahu Raid: 
“ If a man says to thee —\ am God, he lies ; I am 
the Son of Man—he will at last repent it: I 
ascend to heaven—if he said it, he will not 
prove it.’” See further, Eschat. of Apocr. 

R. H. Charles. 

ENOCH, BOOK OP THE SECRETS OP.—In 

Origen’s de Privcip. i. 3. 2 we find the following 
statement in reference to the Bk. of Enoch:— 

* Nam et ineo li hello . . . (juern Hernias conscripsit, 
ita refertur: Primo omnium crede, quia unus est 
Deus, gui . . . esse fecit omnia . . . sea et in Enoch 
lihro his similia describuntur.’ Now, as a matter 
of fact, this statement cannot he iustified from the 
Ethiopic Enoch. Accordingly, till the discovery of 
the present book it was necessary to assume either 
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that we had here a mistake of Origen, or else that 
lie had before him a portion of the Enoch literature 
unknown to later generations. That the latter 
assumption was the true one we are now able to 
see; for in the * The Book of the Secrets of Enoch * 
we have an elaborate account of the creation, 24- 
29 3 , and an insistence on the unity of God, 33 8 36 1 . 
Further, in the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
there are several direct references to the Bk. of 
Enoch. Some of them have clearly to do with 
the Ethiopic Enoch, but others havo as clearly no 
connexion with it. Now, the bulk of the latter 
may be traced to the book with which we are at 
present dealing. This book, as it has been pre¬ 
served only in Slavonic, it will bo convenient to 
call ‘ the Slavonic Enoch 5 in contradistinction to 
the older book, which we may litly designate ‘ the 
Ethiopic Enoch,’ seeing that it has come down to 
us in its entirety only in that language. 

This new fragment of the Enoch literature has 
only recently come to light through certain MSS 
which were found in Russia and Servia. Although 
the very knowledge that such a book ever existed 
was lost for probably 1200 years, it was nevertheless 
much used both by Christian and heretic in the 
early centuries. Thus citations appear from it, 
though without acknowledgment, in the Book of 
Adam and Eve, the Apocalypses of Moses and 
Paul (A.D. 400-500), the Sibylline Oracles, the 
Ascension of Isaiah, and the Ep. of Barnabas (A.D. 
70-90). It is quoted by name in the apocalyptic 
portio is of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
(c. A.D. 1). It was referred to by Origen, and 

robably by Clement of Alexandria, and was used 

y Iremeus. Some phrases of NT may be derived 
from it. 

The Slavonic MSS.—There are five Slav. MSS. The first 
(i.e. A) belongs to the 17th cent., and contains the complete 
text. It was edited by Popov in 1S80, and forms the basis of 
the text winch appears in trie Morfill-C'harlcs cd. of 1800. The 
second MS—a 10tn cent, one—was discovered by Sokolov in 
1886. This also preserves the complete text. Tho remaining 
three MSS are very incomplete. The most important of these 
(i.e. B) is preserved in the Public Library of Belgrade. 

Editions and Tran slat ions.—The present writer, learning 
through a German review in 1892 of the existence of a Slav. VS 
of tho Ethiopic Bk. of Enoch, at once proceeded by Mr. MorflU’s 
help to make himself acquainted with two distinct recensions 
of this work. This speedily led to the discovery that it was not 
a Slav. VS of the Ethiopic Enoch, but of a hitherto unknown and 
extremely valuable pseudepigraph. By means of Mr. MorflU's 
tr. of the MSS A ana B and of Sokolov’s texts, an Eng. VS and 
ed. of this hook was issued in the beginning of 1896. Six 
months later Bonwetsch’s Das Slav. Ilenochtmch appeared, in 
which German tr 8 . of the MSS A and B aro given side by sldo, 
preceded by a short introduction, founded professedly in the 
main on Charles’ edition. This is a serviceable work. 

II. Language and Place of Writing.— The 
main part of this book was written at the first 
in Greek. This is clear from such statements 
as (1) 30 18 ‘And I gave him a name {i.c. Adam) 
from the four substances: the East, the West, the 
North, and the South.’ Adam’s name is thus 
derived from the initial letters of the Gr. names 
of the four quarters, i.c. avaroX tJ, 5vcns, ApKros, 
(MearjfjiPpla. This fanciful derivation was first 
elaborated in Greek, as it is impossible in the Sem. 
languages; but the idea that Adam was created 
from dust belonging to the four quarters of the 
earth is Jewish. (2) The writer follows the chron¬ 
ology of the LXX. (3) In 50 4 he reproduces the 
LXX text of Dt 32 s5 against the Hebrew. (4) He 
constantly uses Sir, which was chielly current in 
Egypt. But though the main part of the hook 
was written originally in Greek, certain portions of 
it were based on Heb. originals. Such an hypo¬ 
thesis is necessary to account for the quotations 
from or references to it which appear in the 
Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. The fact that 
the latter work was written in Hebrew obliges us to 
conclude that its authors drew upon Heb. originals 


in their references to and quotations from the 
Slavonic Enoch. 

The book was written in Egypt. This is 
deduciblc from tho following facts :—(1) From the 
variety of speculations which it holds in common 
with Philo and other Hellenistic writers : thus souls 
were created before the foundation of tho world, 
23 s ; cf. Philo, de Somno , i. 22 ; Wis 8 19,20 . Again, 
man has seven natures, 30 ,J ; cf. Philo, de Mundi 
Op. 40. (2) The whole Messianic teaching of OT 

finds not a single echo in the work of this Hellenized 
Israelite of Egypt, although ho shows familiarity 
with most of its books. (3) The Phoenixes and 
Clialkydries of ch. 12 aro natural products of the 
Egyp. imagination. (4) The syncretistic char¬ 
acter of the creation narrative in 25-20 betrays 
Egyp. elements. 

III. Relation to Jewish and Christian 
Literature. 

Materials originally derived from this hook aro discoverable 
in Cedrenus and Joel (a.i>. 1050-1200), though in these authors 
these materials are assigned to other names. Two passages of 
tho Book of Adam and Eve in i. vi. and viii. aro all but quota¬ 
tions from 29*- 0 and 31- of our book. Again, in the Apoc. of 
Moses (ed. Tisch. 1800), p. 19, we have a further development 
of 14 2 4 of our toxt, just aB in the Apoc. of l’aul, p. 04, oZrot 
irnr i wxpxblnrot, ivOx . . . bitbpoi . . . iv tu itrxviTxitro to xnvfjux 
to Siyiof, is a Christian adaptation of 8 3 ‘ And in tho midst (of 
Paradise is) tho tree of life ... on which God rests when ne 
comes unto Paradise.* Again, the words, p. 04, ix riit p xotou 
i^pX*ro . . . vbeop, papi^o/xHO* lit Tltrerxpx ipuyjj.xrx, and p. 62, 
totx/j.01 r'ttrtrxpt; . . . p'ovrtt ptiXi xxi yxkx xxi iXxiov xxi oho*, are 

verbal reproductions of 8 3 4 From its root in the garden thero 
go forth four streams which pour honey and milk, oil and wino, 
and are separated in four directions.’ Tho passage in the 
anonymous Da Montibus Sina et Sion, 4, is ultimately derived 
from 30 IS , and Augustine’s peculiar speculation on the eighth 
eternal day (De Civ. xxii. 80. 6) from 33 a . 

Still earlier we find almost a verbal reproduction of 60&-6D In 
the Sibylline Oracles, ii. 76. In I rename, Contra Jher. v. 28. 8, 
the Jewish speculation of 83 i a is reproduced, and possibly in 
Origen (see Lomniatzsoh, ed. xxi. 69). However this may be, 
there is no doubt as to the direct reference to 24-30. 33 H , in tho 
De Vrinciv. i. S. 2, as we have already shown above. In a still 
earlier period, A.n. 60-100, the writer of the Ascension of Isaiah 
810 W as most probably acquainted with 19 1 , and the writer of 
the Apoc. Bar 69 5 - 8 - 10. 11 with various passages of this book. 
In tho Ep. of Barnabas 16 B », and probably in 18 1 , the thought 
and diction are dependent on 32 ,2 -33 and 3(P B . 

In NT the sin ilarity of matter and language is 
Hufliciently great to establish a clo-.e connexion, if 
not a literary dependence. With Mt 5 9 ‘Blessed 
are the peacemakers,’ cf. 52 11 ‘ Blessed is ho who 
establishes peace ’; with Mt 5 s4, 87 ‘ Swear not at 

all,’ etc., cf. 49 1 ‘ I will not swear by a single oath, 
neither by heaven, nor by earth, nor by any other 
creature which God made. ... If thero is no truth 
in man, let them swear by a word, yea, yea, or 
nay, nay.’ Again, with Mt 7 20 and 25 34 cf. 42 14 and 
9 1 ; with Jn 14 a cf. 61 2 ; with Eph 4 2a cf. 42 13 ; with 
Rev 9 1 and 10 5 ’ 0 cf. 42 1 and 65 7 . 

Still earlier we find this hook not only used, but quoted by 
name in the Test. Dan. 6 , where the statement, ruv wi%v(jmtoh 
ty,( TXanjf XYiyiw yxp tv ’Ei-air rov htxxiou, in o xpx** 

uptUi it rrh o is drawn from 18* ‘These aro the Gngorl 

(i.c. ’ Eypr.yopol ) who with their prince Satanail rejected the 
holy Lord.’ Finally, tho references to Enoch in Test.Eavh. 4 ? 
xvtyixv tv ypx<f*i xyiot ’Evw^, on xxiyt xxi iiptuf xwotrTvtritrOi xxo 

K vptov, WOptVOJAD/Ol XXTX fTXPXV X0VV)plxi iOlUl, Xxi WOlVjO'tTt KXTXXXCTXI 

xvo/xtxi lobofAMv xxi \xx\u vfliv K Opiot xlxfJ^'kourlxi . . . 'lo>f XI 
x*xktntrt) Kvpiot orxvrxt Cfxxs, are an adaptation of 34 1 8 ' I know the 
wickedness of men . . . that they will cast off my yoke . . . and 
fill all the world with . . . sodomy and all other impure practices 
. . . and on this account I will bring a deluge upon the earth, and 
I will destroy all.’ In the Test. Sim. 5, Test. Benj. 9, wo find 
additional references to this prophecy, in which Enoch foretold 
the impure practices of men. Test. Jtul. 18 may be derivod 
from the same source. 

IV. Date and Authorship.—T he question of 
the date has to a large extent been determined 
already. The portions which have a lleb. back¬ 
ground are at latest pre-Christian. This follows 
from the fact of their quotation in the Testaments 
of the XII Patriarchs. Turning to the rest of the 
book, the terminus a quo is determined by the 
fact that it frequently uses Sir, cf. 43 2 ** 47 6 62* 

i 61 2,4 etc. The Ethiopic Enoch, further, is contmu- 
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ally presupposed in the background. Its phrase¬ 
ology and conceptions are reproduced, 7 4,8 33 4, fl " 10 
35 9 etc. At times its views are put forward in a 
developed form, 8 1 * 8 ' 6 40 13 64 8 ; and occasionally 
divergent conceptions are enunciated, 1G 7 18 4 . 
Finally, explanations are claimed to have been 
given by this writer which, as a matter of fact, are 
not to be found in his writings, but in the Ethiopic 
Enoch, see 40 8,8 * 8 * 9 . It is possible that Wis was 
also used by our author, see G5 4 . Since, therefore, 
Sir, Eth. Enoch, and Wis (?) were used by this 
author, his work cannot have been earlier than 
H.C. 30. 

The terminus ad qncm must be set down as 
earlier than 70 A.D. For (1) the temple is still 
standing. (2) This book was known and used by the 
writers of the Ep. of Barnabas and the Ascension 
of Isaiah, and probably by some of the writers of 
NT. We may therefore with reasonable certainty 
assign the composition of this book in Greek to the 
period A.D. 1-50, to an author who is thus a con¬ 
temporary of Philo, and who holds many specula¬ 
tions in common with him. 

The author was an orthodox Hellenistic Jew 
who lived in Egypt. He believed in the value of 
sacrifices, 42°51jc‘ 2 6G 2 (but he is careful to enforce 
enlightened views with regard to them, 45 3 * 4 Gl 4 - 8 ), 
in the law, 52 8 -°, and in a blessed immortality, 50 2 
65 fl * 8 ‘ 10 , in which the righteous will wear 4 the 
raiment of God’s glory,’ 22 8 . In questions affect¬ 
ing the origin of the earth, sin, death, he allows 
himself the most unrestricted freedom, and borrows 
from every quarter. Thus Platonic 30 18 , Egyptian 
25 2 , and Zend 5S 4 ' 6 elements are incorporated in 
this system. The result is highly syncretistic. 

V. Analysis of Contents.— The book opens with a short 
account of Enoch as ‘a very wise man’ whom * God loved and 
received, so that he should see the heavenly abodes, the 
kingdoms of tho wise, great, and never-changing God.' In ch. 1 
two angels appear to E., and bid him to make ready to ascend 
with them unto heaven. In ch. 2 E. admonishes his sons ‘ not to 
worship vain gods; not to turn aside from God, but to walk 
before the face of the Cord and keep his Judgments,' and directs 
them not to seek for him till he is brought back to them. 
Thereupon (3-0) the angels carry E. aloft through tho air to the 
first heaven, where he sees a very great sea, greater than the 
earthly sea ; likewise the elders and tho rulers of the stars, and 
the treasuries of tho snow and ice and the dread angels that 
guard them, and the treasuries of the clouds and of the dew and 
their guardian angels. Thence (7) ho is carried to the second 
heaven, where ho sees * the prisoners suspended, reserved for, 
and awaiting the eternal Judgment.' And these angels, who 
togother with their princo had rebelled against God, besought 
E. (JuBt as in Eth. Enoch 134) t,o intercede for them. And E. 
answered, * Who am I, a mortal man, that I should pray for 
angels? Who knows whither I go, or what awaits mor' Next 
E. is carried up to the third heaven (8), and placed 'in tho 
midst of a garden.’ And he sees there * all the trees of beautiful 
colours, and their fruits ripe and fragrant . . . and the tree of 
life ... on which God rests when he conics into Paradiso,' and 
the four streams which go forth from its root, ‘pouring honey 
and milk, oil and wine. . . . And these go down to the Paradiso 
of Eden, between corruptibility and incorruptibility. . . .’ And 
the angels inform E. that ' this place is prepared as an eternal 
inheritance’ for those ‘who turn their eyes from unrighteous¬ 
ness and accomplish a righteous judgment, and give bread to 
the hungry, and clothe the naked, andraisc thy fallen, . . . and 
walk without blame before tho face of tho Lord.’ E. is then 
taken to the northern region of this heaven (10), and shown 
‘a very terrible place’ of ‘savage darkness and impenetrable 
gloom,’ with ‘ fire on all sides, and on all sides cold and ice.’ lie 
is then told that ‘ this place is prepared as an eternal inheritance ’ 
for those ‘ who commit evil deeds on earth, sodomy, witchcraft,’ 
. . . who oppress the poor, who are guilty of ‘stealing, lying, 
calumnies, envy ( evil thoughts, fornication, murder,* who 
'worship gods without life.’ Thence E. is conducted to the 
fourth heaven, where ho is shown the courses of the sun and 
moon (11), and thephmnixcs and the chalkadri (12). ‘with the 
feet and tails of fions and tho heads of crocodiles; their 
appearance was of purple colour liko tho rainbow; their size 
nine hundred measures. Their wings were like those of angels, 
each with twelve, and they attend the chariot of the sun.’ And 
the angels Bhow him also tho eastern and western gates of the 
sun (13-10), and 'an armed host serving tho Lord with cymbals 
and organs’ (17). In 18 E. is taken up to the fifth heaven! where 
he sees tho watchers who had rebelled, and whose brethren 
were already confined in torment in the second heaven. Then 
he passes to tho sixth heaven (10), whore are the angels who 
regulate all the powers of naturo and tho courses of the stars, 
And write down the deeds of men. Finally, E. is raised to the 


soventh heaven (20-21), where he sees God sitting on Ills throne, 
and the heavenly hosts in their ten orders on the steps of the 
throne, and the seraphim singing the trisagion. And E. (22) 
fell down and worshipped; and Michael, at God’s command, took 
from him his earthly robe and anointed him with the holy oil 
from the arbor mweri-cordice , the olive tree that stood in the 
garden, and clothed him with the ‘ raiment of God’s glory.' 
And thus E. became liko ono of the glorious ones. And E. (28), 
under tho instruction of Vretil, wrote 300 books in thirty days 
and thirty nights about things in heaven and earth, and about 
the souls of men created from eternity, and their future dwelling- 
places. In 24-20 God makes known to E. how He created the 
invisible out of the visible : how He commanded Adoil (possibly 
a corruption of Uriel = light of God) and Arkhas to cotno forth 
and burst asunder, and so the light on high and tho world below 
were produced. And God divided the light and the darkness 

(27) , and mode the seven heavens. And God caused the waters 
which aro under the heavens to he gathered into ono place, and 
out of the waters He made the earth and an abyss in its midst 

(28) . Such was the work of the first day. And on the second 
day God * fashioned for all the heavenly hosts a nature like that 
of fire ’ (29 1 3 ), and one of the archangels, Satan ail, rebelled, and 
God east him down from the heights ( 204 . &). And on the third 
day God (301- 2 ) caused the earth to produce trees and herbs and 
every seed that is sown, and planted Paradise. And on the 
fourth (30 s fi ) God ordered great lights to be in the various circles 
of the heavens,!*. e. Kruno, Aphrodite, Ares, the Sun, Zeus, Hermes, 
the Moon. And God appointed the sun and moon to give light to 
the earth, and to proceed through tho twelve signs of the zodiac. 
A rid on the fifth (307 * 8 ) God created the fish of the sea and tho fowl 
of heaven, and everything that moveth on the earth. And on the 
sixth He made man from seven substances, and called him Adam, 
from the four quarters of the world, and showed to him the two 
ways of light and darkness. And while Adam was in Paradise 
the heavens were open so that he could see the angels in 
heaven (31) ; hut Satan envied him, and deceived Eve. And God 
established the eighth day ( 310 - 2 ), at tho beginning of which 
time should be no more. And God announced Himself to E. as 
‘ the eternal One, and the One not made with hands.’ ‘ My wisdom 
is my counsellor, and my word is reality.’ The corruption of the 
earth and tho Deluge are then foretold, and the preservation of 
Noah, ch. 35. God bids E. to return to the earth for thirty days 
and teach his sons during that timo (30-38). E. admonishes 
and instructs his sons, and tolls them what he has seen, the 
courses of the sun and moon, the seasons, the winds, the thunder 
and lightning, Hades and hell and Paradise, and gives utterance 
to nine beatitudes (39-42). He impresses on them tho incom¬ 
parable dignity of goodness ~* none is greater than ho w T ho fears 
God ’ (43). They are not to revile the person of man, for he who 
reviles man in reality reviles God : they aro to make their 
offerings, and yet not to valuo them unduly, but consider the 
motive rather from which they spring (44- 40). E. gives his 
books to his sons (47); instincts them not to swear, neither by 
heaven nor by earth nor by any other creature which God 
made (49); bids them in meekness to accomplish the number 
of their days, to refrain from avenging themselves, and to be 
open-handed to those in need (50-51). Again he enunciates 
seven beatitudes and their corresponding woes (62). The 
departed saints do not intercede for the living (53). At the 
close of the appointed time (55-59) E. again addresses his sons. 
Ho announces to them his coming departure to the highest 
heavens. He declares that no soul shall perish till the final 
judgment, and that the souls of beasts will then bring charges 
against the men who ill-treated them. lie gives further instruc¬ 
tion as to sacrifice, and their duty to the needy, and warns 
against unnatural sins, contempt and lying (00-03). The people 
assemble in Aohuzan to take leave of K. He addresses them 
on various topics, and exhorts them to faithfulness. He 
announces the great judgment, after which ‘ tho times shall 
perish, ami there shall be no year, nor month, nor day, and 
there shall bo no hours.’ ‘Moreover, there shall be no labour, 
nor sickness, nor sorrow, anxiety, nor need, nor night, nor 
darkness, but a great light.’ Ho is then carried off to the 
highest heaven. And his sons thereupon build an altar in 
Aohuzan and hold high festival, rejoicing and praising God 
(04-08). 

VI. Tiie Author’s Views on Anthropology. 
—All the souls of men were created before the 
foundation of the world, 23 5 , and also a future 
place of abode in heaven or hell for every indi¬ 
vidual soul, 49 2 58° 61 2 . Man’s body was made 
of seven substances, 30 8 , and his name, as we 
have already seen, was given to him by God from 
the four quarters. Man was created originally 
good; free will was bestowed upon him, with the 
knowledge of good and evil. He was instructed 
in tho two ways of light and darkness, and then 
permitted to mould his own destiny, 30 18 . But 
lis connexion with the body biassed his preferences 
in the direction of evil, and death ensued as the 
wages of sin, 30 18 . All men will he judged finally, 
4()ia.is. th e righteous will escape the last judg¬ 
ment, G5 8 G6 7 , and he gathered to eternal life ; but 
hell will be the eternal aliode of the wicked, 10 4,6 , 
and there is no place of repentance after death, 42*. 
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VII. Value of the Book in elucidating con¬ 
temporary AND SUBSEQUENT THOUGHT.— Fresh 
evidence on the following beliefs is contributed by 
this book. i. The millennium. —This Jewish con¬ 
ception is first found in 32 2 -33 2 . From this its 
origin is clear. The account in Gn of the first 
week of creation came in pre-Christian times to be 
regarded, not only as a history of the past, but as a 
forecast of the future history of the world so created. 
Thus, as the world was created in six days, its his¬ 
tory was to last 6000 ; for 1000 years with God are 
as one day (Ps 90 4 , Jub. 4 80 ,2 P 3 8 ); and as God rested 
on the seventh day, so at the close of 6000 years 
there should bo a rest of 1000 years, i.e. the mil¬ 
lennium. Thereupon followed the future world of 
eternal bliss, designated as the eighth eternal day. 
ii. The seven heavens .—The detailed account of 
the seven heavens in this book has served to 
explain difficulties in OT conceptions of the 
heavens, and has shown beyond the reach of 
controversy that the sevenfold division of the 
heavens was accepted by St. Paul and the author 
of Hebrews, and probably in Rev. From this book, 
further, it is clear that a feature impossible in 
modern conceptions of heaven shows itself from 
time to time m pre-Christian and also in early 
Christian conceptions, i.e. the belief in the presence 
of evil, or in the possibility of its appearance in 
the hoavens. For a discussion of this question the 
reader should consult Expository Times (art. ‘ The 
Seven Heavens’), Nov. and Dec. 1895, and Charles, 
The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, pp. xxx-xlvii. 

R. H. Charles. 

ENOCH (City).—See Enoch 1 (p. 704 b ). 

ENOS (so RV in Lk 3™), the same as Enosh 
(trtjN), the name of the son of Seth (Gn 4 28 ). He 
was the father of Kenan ; and the length of his 
life is stated as 905 years (Gn 5 9 ). It is said in 
connexion with the mention of his birth, ‘then 
began men to call upon the name of J"’ (4 M ). 
‘Enosh’ denotes ‘man in his frailty and weak¬ 
ness.’ The fact of prayer being made to J" first 
when Enosh was born, perhaps indicates allegori¬ 
cally the belief that men were then first driven by 
sickness, and by a sense of frailty and dependence, 
to cry for help to the invisible Creator. The LXX, 
which translates the second clauseof 4' M oeros jjXTriaep 
tTriKaXei&dcu k.t .\., associates Enosh himself with 
this step in the spiritual life of the human race 
(cf. parallels 4 20 and 10 8 ). The advance thus made 
by the generation of Enosh the son of Seth is 
evidently intended to stand as the counterpart to 
the advance in another aspect of life represented 
by Enoch—the parallel generation in the line of 
Cain (4 17 ). It has been suggested that this men¬ 
tion of Enosh and of the first recourse to prayer to 
J" must have been derived from a source of J 
tradition distinct from that which records the 
sacrifices of Cain and Abel, inasmuch as sacrifice 
would imply supplication to the Deity. 

H. E. Ryle. 

EN-RIMMON (jte-j py ‘spring of [the] pome¬ 
granate’).—One of the settlements of Judahites 
after the return from the Exile, Neh ll 29 . In Jos 
15 3a amongst the towns assigned to Judah we find 
‘ Ain ana Rimmon,’ and in 19 7 (cf. 1 Ch 4 82 ) 
amongst those assigned to Simon are ‘Ain, Rim¬ 
mon.’ In all these instances there can be little 
doubt that we ought to read neither poq] py nor py 
|Sa-}, but )V3“! py (En-rimmon). This reading is 
accepted by Bennett and Kittel in Joshua and 
Chronicles in Haupt’s OT. En-rimmon is probably 
to be identified with the modern Umm-er-Rum&min , 
about 9 miles N. of Beershoba. 

LiTiBRATnRK.--Lag , ardft, Onom. 120, 258; Robinson, DRP ili. 
233 ; Van de Velde, Memoir , 344 ; PKP Mem. ill. 392, 398. 

J. A. Selbie. 


EN-ROGELI^pb ‘ spring of the fuller ’), a spring 
in the immediate vicinity or Jerus., on the bound¬ 
ary between Judah ana Benjamin (Jos 15 7 18 10 ). 
Owing to its position close to but yet out of view 
of the city, Jonathan and Ahimaaz, the sons 
of the priests, were stationed there during the 
rebellion of Absalom, in order that they might 
secretly receive and carry news from liushai in 
Jerus. to David in his camp by the Jordan (2 S 
17 17 ). At a later period of history it was the scene 
of a great feast given by Adonijali, the oldest son 
of David, presumably with a view to forcibly 
seizing the crown (1 K 1® ‘ by the stone of Zoheleth, 
which is beside K.’). Jos. (Ant. vii. xiv. 4) 
describes it as being * without the city, in the 
royal gardens’; and again (Ant. ix. x. 4) speaks 
of a place called Eroge (clearly, as Mr. Grove has 
pointed out, a mistake for En-rogcl), at which the 
earthquake consequent on the sacrilegious act of 
Uzziah dislodged a portion of the eastern hill, ‘so 
as to obstruct the roads and the royal gardens.’ 
Modern authorities are somewhat divided as to 
the exact site of the spring; but the bulk of the 
evidence is certainly in favour of the identification 
of E. with ‘ the Fountain of the Virgin.’ This 
spring, now called 'Ain Umm ed-Dernj—* the 
spring of the steps,’ lies in the Kidron valley, 
close to the village of Siloam, and is, in fact, tho 
source from which the Upper Pool of Siloam 
derives its supply of water; the latter flows 
through a rock-hewn tunnel ‘ daiing from the time 
of the Kings’ (Sir C. Wilson). The latter autho¬ 
rity further considers that originally this supply of 
water was carried as far as the Lower Pool (Birket 
el-Hamra), and that it was stored there for irrigat¬ 
ing the king’s gardens. The arguments brought 
forward in support of this identification are, 
briefly, as follows:—(1) The ‘Fountain of the 
Virgin’ is the only real spring near to Jerusalem. 

(2) Immediately fronting it, on the farther side of 
the valley, there is a rude flight of steps, cut out 
of the precipitous face of the clifF, which leads to 
the village of Siloam ; this place is called at the 
present tune ez-7chwcleh , and is identified by M. 
Clcrinont-Ganneau (BEE St, 1869-70, p. 253) with 
the stone of Zoheleth. (3) The spring must have 
always been well known, and so would naturally 
form a landmark on tho boundary-line between 
Judah and Beniamin. (4) In tho account of St. 
James’ martyrdom, he is said to have been cast 
from the temple wall into the valley of Kidron, 
and finally slain by a fuller with his stick. From 
this it has been inferred that St. James was cast 
down near the spot where tho fullers were work¬ 
ing. (5) This spring is still the great resort of the 
women of Jerus. for washing and treading their 
clothes. 

Others, however, identify E. with Bir Emib — 
‘ the well of Job,’ or ‘the well of Nehemiah r (acc. 
to a later tradition). Three points are urged in 
favour of this view: (1) that in the Arab. VS of 
Jos 15 7 E. is translated bv ’Ain Eyflb ; (2) that in an 
early Jewish itinerary (Uri of Biel in Hottinger’s 
Cippi Hebraici) it is called ‘ the well of Joab,’ as if 
referring to Joab’s connexion with Adonijah ; and 

(3) that its situation agrees better with the common 
boundary of Judah and Benjamin. But those 
arguments are not sufficiently weighty to counter¬ 
balance the following objections: (1) The Bir 
Eytib is a well, not a spring, its waters, as a rule, 
being 70 to 80 ft. below the level of the ground. 
(2) Its situation does not suit the narrative of 
2 S 17. Lying below the junction of the valleys 
of Kidron and Hinnom, it is at once too far from 
the city and from the direct road over the Mt. of 
Olives to the Jordan ; and if e.zZehweleh is the 
same as Zoheleth, it would also bo too far from 
this latter spot. (3) Its date is uncertain ; but it 
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is hardly probable that it goes back to the time of 
Joshua. 

Ijitkhatitrh. -- Besides the authorities cited above, see 
Baedckcr-Socin, Pal. 2 113; Robinson, HUP i. 331f. ; Williams, 
Holy City, ii. 489ff.; PEF Mem. ‘.Jerusalem,’ p. 305IT. ; 
Ben zin^er, Jleb. Arch. 42 ; W. R. Smith, PS 2 172, 489 ; PEESt, 
1874, 70 ; 1884, 185; 1885, 20, 184, 228; 1886, 56; 1889, 45ff.; 
1B90, 126. J. F. STENNING. 

ENROLMENT.— See Quirinius. 

ENSAMPLE.— This is the tr. in AV of tuttos, 
1 Co 10", Pli 3 17 , 1 Th l 7 , 2 Th J 9 , 1 P fl» ■ and of 
virkdeiy/xa, 2 P 2 8 ; while * example* is the tr. of 
t viros, 1 Co 10 8 , 1 Ti 4 12 ; of UTr68eiyfia , Jn 13 lfl , He4 u 
8®, Ja f> 10 ; of Selyya, Jude 7 ; of the vb. irapaSety - 
fiarlfa (‘make a publick example’), Mt l ly ; and 
of viroypafjL/x6s, 1 P 2 21 . Both forms have the same 
meaning, and in AV they are always synonymous 
with ‘pattern’ or ‘model.’ Thus in He 8 5 \jtt 6- 
Seiyixa. is tr' 1 ‘example,’ and tvttos ‘pattern,’ after 
Tindale’s ‘unsample’ and ‘pat-rone,’ though in 
both places Wyclif has ‘saumpler,’ Gen. (1500) 
‘ paterae,’ Rhein, ‘exampier.* But the pattern 
may be citlier for imitation or avoidance. In mod. 
Eng. wherever ‘ ensample ’ is used, it has a biblical 
flavour, and suggests a good example. Hence RV 
retains ‘ensample’ in I’ll 3 17 , 1 Th l 7 , 2 Th 3 y , 
1 P 5 :t , but gives ‘ example ’ in 1 Co 10 11 , 2 P 2 6 . 

4 Ensample ’ seems to bo an En£. spelling. Tho Lat. exem¬ 
ption appears in old Fr. as cuminpie ; this becomes in Eng. 
‘asaumple,’ of which Ox.f. Eng. Diet, quotes a single instance 
(but it may be noticed that Wyc. has the i/ ahvaj r s, ‘en- 
saumple’). Then ‘asaumple’ becomes ‘ensample.’ Skeat 
quotes an old Er. tr. of Ru 40 'que elo soit ensample do vertu,’ 
evidently after Vulg. *ut bit excmplum virtutis’ (of. Cov. ‘that 
Bhe majp ho an ensample of vertuo’). But OxJ. Eng. Diet. 
rejects this French spelling, and reckons ‘ensample’ only 
English. The earliest instance of ‘example’ that has been 
found is dated 1447 (though there is a various reading ‘ ex- 
saumple’ in the Wyclifite version of 1382 at Jude7), while 
‘ensample’ is found as early as 1250. And * ensample’ is most 
common by far till it began to be fnshionablo to spell Eng. 
words after their Lafc. originals. Tindale has ‘ensample’ 
(though ho spells it thrice ‘ insample’) in all the passages gi\en 
above ; and ho is followed by all the Eng. VSS till the Rhemish. 

J. Hastings. 

EN-SHEMESH (efrpp ry), ‘ sun-spring,’ Jos 15 7 
18 17 .—A spring E. of En-rogel, on the way to 
Jericho. It is believed to be the spring on the 
Jericho road, E. of Olivet, generally known as the 
‘ apostles’ fountain ’ (Ain Hod), See SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xvii. ; also Tristram, Land of Israel, 196 ; 
PEFSt, 1874, 70; and Dillmann on Jos 15 7 . 

C. R. Condeu. 

ENSIGN.— See Banner. 

ENSUE. —Coverdale’s tr. of 1’s 31 14 is ‘Let him 
soke peace and ensue it ’; and this was retained in 
the Bishops’ Bible, and is now read in the l’r. Bk. 
But AV adopted the Douay word ‘pursue.’ Tn 
1 1* 3 n , however, which is a quot. of rs 34 14 , AV 
accepted ‘ensue,’ which had come from Tindale, 
the Rhemish having hero ‘follow.’ ‘Ensue’ is 
thus used with the unusual force of ‘strive after’ 
or ‘pursue’ (Gr. Siutdru), as Caxton, Cato , 2b, 

‘ Eschewe alle vyces and ensiewe vertue.’ RV 
gives ‘ pursue.’ Asintrans. vb. ‘ensue’ is found in 
Jth 9 B ‘the things . . . which ensued after’ (so 
RV ; Gr. rA /4eW7rara). AVe still use the word in 
dates, as ‘the ensuing year.’ J. Hastings. 

EN-TAPPUAH (rnsirpy ‘the spring of citron or 
apple’).—A place on the boundary of Manasseh 
(Jos 17 7 ). It is mentioned between ‘ Michinethatb, 
which is beforo (east of) Sliechem,’ and the ‘brook 
of J£anah.’ Michmetbath is generally (but see 
Bilim, adloc.) identified with Mukhnn , E. of Ndblus , 
and the brook pariah is Wddy Kdnah. Conder’s 
identification of En-tappuah with a spring, near 
YdsAf, in a valley to the S. of Mukhna, which 
drains into Wftdy £ftnah, is accepted by most 


authorities. The place is probably the Tappuah 
(which see) of Jos 16 8 17 8 . C. W. WILSON. 

ENTREAT.— See Intreat. 

ENYY is a feeling of uneasiness or displeasure 
occasioned by beholding the prosperity or advant¬ 
ages enjoyecl by others. Butler, in a note to the 
first of his Sermons on Human Nature , indicates it 
as the vice of that quality of soul of which Emula¬ 
tion is the corresponding virtue. The latter is that 
‘ desire and hope of equality with, or superiority 
over, others, with whom we compare ourselves,’ 
which not only may be free from any unworthy 
feeling towards them, but is obviously the very 
spring of human progress. The characteristic of 
Envy, on tho other hand, is ‘ to desire the attain¬ 
ment of this equality or superiority by the par¬ 
ticular means of others being brought down to our 
own level or below it.’ 

The scriptural use of tho term is quite in accord¬ 
ance with this description of it, and of its relation 
to the emotion of which it is a perversion. Of the 
three words, one in OT and two in NT, of which 
it appears as a translation, only one, <f>06vos (with 
its cognate verb <pdovD»), has uniformly the evil 
signification. The difficult verse Ja 4® ‘Do you 
think that the Scripture saith in vain, The spirit 
that dwclleth in us lusteth to envy?’ is scarcely 
an exception. If, as scorns probable, having regard 
to the context, the rendering of the second clause 
given in RVm is correct—‘ That spirit which he 
made to dwell in us yearneth for us even unto 
jealous envy ’—the phrase must be held as merely 
illustrating the intensity of the divine affection, 
which requires the exclusive devotion of its 
object, by a reference to the human passion of 
jealousy or envy. (See Expos. Times , viii. [1896] 
p. 76 f.) 

The other two words, of which mention has been 
made, are Nip (noun nxjp) in OT, and (verb 

(tjXou) in NT ; and of each of these words both mean¬ 
ings, the worthy and the unworthy, often appear. 
N}p, the original force of which is, apparently, 
burning, glowing, naturally denotes, in the first 
instance, intense emotion. It. is used to express 
the indignation of Joshua (Nu ll 29 ), tho zeal of 
Phinehas (Nu 25 18 ), and the jealousy of Elijah 
(1 K 19 10,14 ), as well as the envy of Rachel for Her 
sister (Gn 30 1 ), of his brethren for Joseph (Gn 37 11 ), 
of the people for Moses (Ps 106 16 ), or the mutual 
envy of Judah and Ephraim (Is ll 18 ). In the Book 
of Proverbs the evil sense alone appears. Con¬ 
trasted with ‘ a sound heart,’ which is ‘ tho life of 
the flesh,’ Envy is ‘the rottenness of the bones’ 
(Pr 14 30 ); it is more formidable than wrath or 
anger, for ‘ who is able to stand before envy ? ’ 

The corresponding NT term is in wnich the 
same variation of sense is found. In 1 Co 14 1 (RV) 
we read ‘ Desire earnestly spiritual gifts*; in Gal 
4 18 ‘it is good to he zealously a fleeted (RV ‘sought’) 
always in a good thing ’; and in Rev 3 19 the com¬ 
mand ‘ Be zealous ’ is coupled with an admonition 
to repent. In like manner the ‘ zeal ’ of Jn 2 17 , Ro 
10 2 , 2 Co 7 n 9 2 , Ph 3 8 , Col 4 13 , the ‘ fervent mind’ of 
2 Co 7 7 , and the ‘jealousy’ of 2 Co ll 2 , illustrate 
the commendable aspect of the emotion indicated. 
In lists of vices, on the other hand, such as those in 
Ro l 29 , 1 Ti 6 4 , envy has a conspicuous place. 
Trench, in New Testament Synonyms , points out 
that in the list given in Mk 7 21,22 the place of <p06vos 
is taken by the circumlocution 6<pda\ybs irovypbs, ‘an 
evil eye ’ (compare Mt 20 15 , also 1 S 18 9 ‘ Saul eyed 
David ’), which reminds us of the derivation of the 
Lat. invidia, Eng. * envy,’ from invidco * to look 
closely at,’ so ‘to look maliciously.’ 

It may be noted that in the following passages, 
Job 5 2 , Pi 27 4 , Ac 7 9 13 40 17 B , Ro 13 18 , 1 Co 3 8 , 2 Co 
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12 20 , Ja 3 14,18 RV substitutes * jealousy,* or its 
cognates, for * envy.* 

For the difference between £ 77 X 05 and <f)Q6vos see 
Trench, Synon . of NT, p. 8311'., and art. Zeal. 

A. Stewart. 

EPAENETUS (’ETrafi/eros).—One of the Christians 
greeted by St. Raul at the end of the Ep. to the 
Romans (16 fl ). He is mentioned at the beginning of 
the list immediately after Prisoa and Aquiia, is de¬ 
scribed as ‘ my beloved * (rdv ayawr)T6v fxov), and as the 
‘ first fruits (dira.px’b) of Asia unto Christ * (the read¬ 
ing Achaia of TR is clearly wrong, being derived 
from 1 Co 16 15 ). The name, which is Greek, is not 
uncommon, occurring in inscriptions both of Romo 
and Asia. One from the former place mentions an 
E. who was a native of Ephesus (CIL vi. 17171). 

The mention of Prisca, Aquiia, and E. forms the 
basis of the theory that Ro lG 3 ‘ l4i was addressed to 
the Church at Ephesus; but three names—-two of 
them belonging to persons originally resident at 
Rome—out of a total of more than twenty, are not 
sufficient evidence for it. It was natural that the 
Christian body in the capital should consist largely 
at first of foreigners ; and even one hundred years 
later, in the time of Justin Martyr, out of a body 
of seven Christians condemned to death in Rome, 
three are foreigners (Acta Justini , § 4). 

Literature. —Honan, St. Paul, p. lxv; Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essays, p. 301; Sanday and Ileadlatn, Unmans, p. 421. 

A. C. llEADLAM. 

EPAPHRAS (’Eira0paj, a shortened form of ’E7ra- 
<pp6oLTos; see Epapiiroditus) was a native of 
Colossal (6 vjiCcv Col 4 12 ), and as we learn from 
the correct reading of Col l 7 the founder of the 
Col. Church {raOds {ydOere dn6 ’Eira^pa, ‘even as ye 
learned of Epaphras,* where the omission of Kal 
(also) of TR makes Epaphras more than an 
accessory teacher). It is prolb. that lie was also the 
evangelist of the neighbouring towns of Laodicea 
and iiierapolis (Col 4 12 - 13 ). lie visited St. Paul 
during his first Rom. imprisonment, bringing him 
an encouraging report of the state of the Colossian 
Church (Col l 4 ' 8 ), and for his zeal would seem to 
have been condemned to share the apostle’s im¬ 
prisonment (6 <rvpaLXf*d\(i)T6s fxov Philem 28 ), though 
the reference may bo to spiritual rather than 
physical captivity (of. Ro l(i 7 , Col 4 10 ). To him 
alone (except once Timothy, Ph l 1 ) does St. Paul 
apply the designation he uses several times of 
himself, ‘a bond-servant of Jesus Christ’ (SoOXos 
XpLaroO ’It7<jo 0 Col 4 12 ); while the extent of his 
services is further proved by the description ‘ a 
faithful minister of Christ’ {marbi didtcovos rod 
XpurroG, Col l 7 ). G. Milligan. 

EPAPHRODITUS ('Eira<p P 6dLTo* ‘ handsome’ = 
Lat. ‘ vonustus,’ a common name in the Roin. 
period; see, c.cj. Tacit. Ann. xv. 65; Suet. Domit. 
14; Jos. Life , § 76), to be distinguished from 
Epaphras [which see], and known to us only from 
one or two allusions in the Ep. to the Philippians. 
Erom these we learn that he visited St. Paul 
during his first Roman imprisonment, bringing 
pecuniary aid to him from the Church at Philippi, 
and that instead of at once returning home he 
remained with the apostle in Rome, devoting him¬ 
self to the ministry under his guidance (Ph 2 20 * 80 
4i0‘i®). The strain, however, was too great for 
him. He lost his health, and ‘was sick nigh unto 
death’; but the danger passed. ‘God had mercy 
on him,’ says St. Paul, * and not on him only, but 
on mo also, that I might not have sorrow upon 
sorrow ’ (Ph 2‘- 7 ). On his recovery E. was anxious 
to return to Philippi to quiet his friends’ alarm on 
his behalf (Ph 2'-“) ; and this ISt. Paul approved, 
making him at the same time the bearer of the Ep. 
to the Philippians. St. Paul’s sense of E.’s services 
is marked by his description of him as ‘ my brother 


and fellow-worker and fellow-soldier,’ the three 
words being arranged in an ascending scale to 
denote ‘common sympathy, common work, common 
danger and toil and suffering ’ (Lightfoot on Ph 2 36 ). 

Literature.—T he Comm, on Ph 2“ esp. Lightfoot, p. 61 ff., 
122; Ellicott, p. 60; Moulc, p. 79; and Vincent, pp. xxiii, 76. 
Also Thayer, NT Lex. s. ‘I'.vntfpSis ; Winer, JiWJi, a . 4 Epaphras’; 
and Beet in Expositor, 3rd Ser. ix. (1839)01-76, ‘ Epapiiroditus 
and the gift from Philippi.’ G. MILLIGAN. 

EPHAH (nv'y).— 1. A son of Midian, descended 
from Abraham and Keturah (Gn 25 4 = 1 Ch l 88 ), 
the eponymous ancestor of an Arabian tribe whose 
identity is uncertain. This tribe appears in Is 60® 
as engaged in the transport of gold and frank¬ 
incense trom Sheba. According to Frd. Delitzsch 
( Parodies , 304), and Schrader ( KAT 2 146f., 613), 
followed by Hommel {Anc. I£cb. Trad . 238 n.), 
'Ephah is properly 'Ayappa, the Khayappa Arabs 
of the time of Tiglatli-pileser in. and Sargon (see 
further, Dillniann on Gn 25 4 ). 2 . A concubine 

of Caleb, 1 Ch 2 4 ®. 3. A Judahite, son of Jalidai, 
1 Ch 2 47 . See Genealogy. J. A. Selbie. 

EPHAH.— See Weights and Measures. 

EPHAI, ’B’y (Ker£), but Ophal, ’Biy ( Kcthibh ), 
Sept. ’ru> 0 <b ’&</>?), described in Jer 40 (Gr. 47) a as 
‘ the Netophatite,’ whose sons were amongst the 
‘captains of the forces’ who joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpah, and were murdered along with him by 
Ishinael (Jer 41 3 ). J. A. Selbie. 

EPHER (ipy ‘ a [deer] calf ’).—1. The name of the 
second of the sons of Midian mentioned in Gn 25 4 , 
1 Ch l 33 , and recorded as one of the descendants of 
Abraham by his wife Keturah (Gn 25 1 ). For pre¬ 
carious attempts to identify this Ephcr with 
’Ofr in Arabia (Wetzstein), with Appar-u men¬ 
tioned in Assurbaninal’s Inscriptions (Glaser), see 
the references in Dillniann. 2 . The name of one 
of the sons of Ezrah, a branch of the family of 
Judah (1 Ch 4 17 ). 3. The first of a group of five 

heads of fathers’ houses belonging to the half tribe 
of Manasseh, who dwelt in the land between Rashan 
and Mt. llermon (1 Ch 5“ 4 ). H. E. Ryle. 

EPHES - DAMMIM (dv?i d*k, 'Efapfih, 'Atptcr- 
So/jifxHv ).—The place in Judah where the Philistines 
were encamped at the time when David slew 
Goliath (1 S 17 1 ). The same name appears in 
1 Ch ll 18 as PaB-Dammim. The form D’zp-n opx is 
strange and probably corrupt (see Driver, Sam. 292). 

W. J. Beecher. 

EPHESIAN (’E0<f<nos), an inhabitant of the city 
of Ephesus (which see), is a term used in Ac 19 26, 86 

21 2H . The usage of St. Luke is more correct than 
that of Stephanus Byzant.; the latter gives ’Etpeaeus 
as the ethnic; but the coins and inscriptions show 
that in the local and universal usage ’E0&rtos 
meant an inhabitant of the city, while ’E^etreih 
denoted a member of the tribe ’E</>e<ms, the first of 
the six tribes into which the E. population was 
divided (the other five were called T 7 ) 101 , 

KapT]vaioi, E vwvvpoi, Ec/xfhvaioi, of which Xepaarrf was 
added in compliment to Augustus, the total number 
having previously been five). The term *E <pt<noi 
is also applied in the Bezan and Philoxenian Syr. 
texts of Ac 20 4 to Tychicus and Trophimus, where 
the true reading is ‘Asians’ (’ Acriarol , men of the 
uovince Asia). Trophimus was an E. (Ac 21 20 ); 
jut we may fairly understand that St. Luke 
ridraincd from using that term about both Tychicus 
and Trophimus, on the ground that it was not 
strictly applicable to the former. The reason can 
hardly be that Tychicus belonged to some other 
city of Asia, for the usage in this verse leads the 
writer to state the city where each delegate was 
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a citizen; and we fJiould expect that he would 
have mentioned Tychicus by the ethnic of his 
own city. Moreover, Tychicus probably inhabited 
Ephesus.* We may, then, perhaps conclude that 
Tychicus, though a resident (mcola), did not possess 
the citizenship of Ephesus ; and hence ’E <pt<nos, 
which strictly is restricted to citizens of Ephesus, 
could not properly be used about him. There were 
many families of residents who, for various reasons, 
were not enrolled in any of the tribes, and were 
therefore not entitled to be called citizens of 
Ephesus. The entry ’A ala i) *E <fje<ros in a late 
Byzantine list of cities which had changed their 
names (published by Parthey, Hieroclis Synced. et 
Notitue , p. 316 ; Burckhardt, Hieroclis Synced, p. 
68) cannot be relied on to justify the taking of 
’Ac navlx in 20 4 as a mere synonym for ’E<ptaios : the 
document is not earlier than the 12th cent. (cf. the 
entries KiXoc/a, K oXcovla, etc.), and affords no 
trustworthy evidence for the usage of the time of 
St. Luke. W. M. Ramsay. 

EPHESIANS, EPISTLE TO— 

i. Substance and purpose, as gathered 

(a) From internal evidence. 

(/>) From a comparison with Colossians. 

ii. Authorship and Date, as gathered from 

(a) Internal evidence. 

(b) External tradition. 

ill. Destination. 

iv. Place of Composition. 

v. Doctrinal Importance. 

vi. Literature. 

i. Substance and Purpose.— The questions of 
the authorship, date, and destination of this Epistle 
have been, and are still, so much disputed that it 
will be well to deal first with the subject-matter 
and the purpose which reveals itself on a close 
examination of that. The Ep. might be summed 
up in the words of the Angelic song (Lk 2 14 )— 

66£a tv u\pL<jToi s 0e<£ xal 4iri 777 s* 
dp^vy tv dvOpwirois tvSotdas. 

Or, again, it might be described as an expression 
of thanksgiving that the Lord’s prayer for His 
Church as embodied in Jn 17 was in process of ful¬ 
filment. For the writer’s tone is eucharistic and 
his main theme is unity : I 10 does not argue, he 
makes dogmatic statements; he blesses God for 
the great truths revealed in the Gospel; and calls 
upon his readers to rise to the high dignity of their 
calling ; and, as he does so, there emerges a picture 
of the Church as the body predestined before the 
ages to unite Jew and Gentile together, which 
through ages yet to come has to exhibit before the 
universe the fulness of the Divine life, living the 
life of God, imitating God’s character, wearing 
God's panoply, fighting God’s battles, forgiving as 
God forgives, educat ing as God educates; and all 
this that it may fulfil the wider work whereby 
Christ is to he the centre of the universe. Two 
dangers seem to threaten it when the writer writes, 
—the danger lest it should slip back into the lower 
moral standard of the surrounding heathendom, 
and the danger of a want of unity between the 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. To meet these, the 
writer presents the ideal of a body predestined 
before all ages and to last to all ages, whose aim it 
is to make men holy and without blemish, and to 
unite all mankind in peace and love. 

A fuller analysis will bear out these outlines. 
l-!l Doctrinal. 

D -2 greeting. 

(<t) l 314 . Thanksgiving to florl for the blessings given to tho 
whole Chr. Church. These blessings are represents! as corre¬ 
sponding in spiritual form to the material blessings granted to 


* We regard the Ile/an and Syr. rending as founded on a 
good tradition (cf. 2 Ti 412 ; Ramsay, Church in Horn. Emp. 
p. 164); while Blass and others consider it to originate from St. 
Luke himself. 


tho Jewish nation, especially as summed up in the year of 
Jubilee, and they are described in what may he called & hymn 
of three stanzas, ending with the same refrain ; the three 
stanzas expressing the work of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
For these blessings wore (1) predestined by tho Father, who 
chose us to be BonB, holy and without blemish, before the 
foundation of the world, for the praise of the glory of His grace 
(l 4 -6). 

(2) Communicated in Christ at the right moment, conveying 
redemption, forgiveness, knowledge of God’s universal purpose 
for all creation, and inheritance among the saints— to the praise 
of Uis glory (l'> n ). 

(3) Sealed first to tho Jews then to the flontiles (*«< 

vu nr), by tho Holy Spirit, as an earnest of tho complete re¬ 
demption which lies in the future—/or the praise of His glory 
(112.13). 

(M ii3 lit. Thanksgiving to God for the spiritual state of the 
readers, and a prayer to tho Father of this plory that they 
may have a vet fuller knowledge of their privileges and of the 
power of God. 

(c) iao-223. A dogmatic statement of this power of God, which 
has shown itself in a threefold way. 

( 1 ) As exerted upon Christ Himself, granting Him 

Resurrection from death (- 0 ). 

Ascension to God’s right hand ( 21 ). 

Supremacy over the whole universe and Headship 
over the Church C 22 - ,2:! ). 

(2) As exerted upon individuals, whether Gentile ( 2 1 - 2 ) or 
Jew (2 3 ), granting them a similar threefold gift, viz. Resurrec¬ 
tion from spiritual death ( 2 4 ). 

Ascension with Christ to a spiritual sphere above the 
world (25). 

The power to do good works and manifest God’s grace 
through the coming ages (2'> 1() ). 

(3) As exerted upon the whole of Humanity. 

The Gentiles who formerly were alienated from God have been 
brought nigh by tho (boss ; so that both Gentile and Jew have 
peace with God and peace with each other: they form one 
city, one family, one temple, built on the foundation of apostles 
and prophets, and tho Gentiles are now being built into that 
( 2 ii% 

(d) 3 1 Personal relations between the writer and his 
readers. 

The writer, who emphasizes his authority to preach this great 
truth of God’s choice of a universal Church Intended to exhibit 
his richly-variegated wisdom to the universe (3 112 ), begs his 
readers not to he faint-hearted owing to his imprisonment (3 liJ ), 
and once more prays for them to the Father, that they may 
have spiritual strength bo that Christ may dwell in them in 
love and knowledge to understand the greatness of their 
privileges, so that the fulness of the Divine life may he exhibited 
through them ( 3 G i»). 

(e) 320 . 21 . This section of the Ep. ends with a doxology, 
emphasizing the power of God manifested in man, and the 
eternal duty of praise to Him both in heaven and on earth. 

4-6 Hortatory. 

A. An appeal to the whole Church 

( 1 ) To livo a lifo worthy of the members of a Society whose 
essential characteristic is unity (4 11(i ). (This is bused on l 12 - *3 
211-22 ; (jf, also 4 24 - 6 2 .) 

An appeal for the moral qualities which presorve unity ( 4 i-S) 

is followed ny a fuller description of the unity, as one of both 
form and spirit, and resting upon tho unity of God (4 4 <J); 

and a recognition of the variety of gifts, especially the ministry, 
given to the Church by the Risen Christ, the Lord of the whole 
universe, in order to produce unity and spiritual perfection 
and steadfastness in truth; so that the body may ever grow 
into closer union with its Head (4'i‘>). 

( 2 ) To live a life different from the old evil Gentile life (417- 24 ). 
(Tills is based on 17 9 2 110 , cf. 6 321 .) 

A description of the old Gentile life as one of aimlessness, 
ignorance, impurity ( 4 U- 1 U) js contrasted with 

A description of the Christian lifo as implying renewal of 
intellect, righteousness, and holiness in conformity with God’s 
standard ( 4 2 « 24). 

(3) To cultivate certain particular virtues and avoid particular 
vices ( 425 - 621 ). The choice of these rises out of the two pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs ; they are either such virtues as make for 
unity and such vires as destroy it (so mainly 4 2 i -5 a , cf. the 
motives appealed to in 20 .27.2s. 2 ». 82) t or mich virtues os form the 
antithesis to the old Gentile life, either on the side of morality 
or of knowledge (so mainly 6 3 22 ; cf. the motives in 430 5 3 x*0e!>( 
irpiru cryiotf, 15.18.18). 

Theso virtues are—1. Truthfulness: hosed upon our close union 
with each other (425). 

2 . A right use of anger; based upon the harm which the devil 
may do (4-< ! ). 

3. Honest toil: based on the duty of helping others (427). 

4. l’ure conversation : based on tho duty of helping those 
who hear (4^), and the danger of grioving the indwelling Spirit 
(42»). 

5. Gentleness and forgiveness: based on God’s forgiveness ol 
us (4 34 3 ' 2 ). 

6 . Love : based on Christ’s love and self-sacrifice (5 1 - 2 ). 

7. Avoidance of all impurity and covetousness as unworthy of 
our consecration (5 3 ), and of all foolish jesting and talk, as ex¬ 
cluding from the kingdom of Christ and of God (f> 4C ), as sure to 
incur God’s wrath (5"), as Inconsistent with the Christian life, 
which is one of light (f > 8 J4 ). 

8 . Wise use of opportunities : based upon the evil of the time 
(615. i«). 
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9. An intelligent understanding of God's will (517). 

10. Temperance in wine—perhaps especially at the Love-feasts 
(618). 

11. Fulness of spiritual Joy and thankful praise of God— 
perhaps especially nt the meetings for common worship (fd^-i). 

This leads hack through the thought of the common worship 
of the Church to the ideal of unity and subjection, and so 
forms a transition to 

11. 6'‘ a -6 H . An appeal to various classes in the Church. 

Wives exhorted to submission to their husbands (6-^) 

Because of the relation of man to woman (5^), 

And the analogy of the Church's submission to Christ (624). 

Husbands exhorted to love their wives (tV^) 

^ CC *80 33 )°* ^ le ana ^°£y Christ's love for llis Church (S 25 27 

And the closeness of the union between man and wife (S 28 - W). 

Children exhorted to obey their parents 
Because of the nat ural sense of right (01) 

And God’s commandment and promise (G 2 4). 

Parents exhorted to train their children patiently 
Because of the analogy of God’s training of His sons (04). 

Slaves exhorted to loyal obedience to their masters (G v7 ) 
Because of the impartiality of God’s judgment (0*). 

Masters to avoid threatening 

Because of the thought of their own Master In heaven (6°). 

(N.D.— This is no accidental digression, nor is it merely an 
attempt to lay down a new decalogue or moral code for Gentile 
Christians (Kwald), which should draw them nearer to the 
Jewish Christians by removing one of the great stumbling- 
blocks (Ac 16'-’ 0 ); but the writer takes a Christian household 
with all its members, and treats it as a type of the Church, in 
which the duties of subjection, love, obedience, forbearance, 
which are needed for the unity of the Church, may bo first 
learned. Cf. 6*4. 2.V27 «i. 4. 7. i» f i Ti 3 5 . The thought of 3D 'TOtffOL 
wotrptat is the link between the two. 

C. Addressed to the whole Church. 

An exhortation to lie true soldiers, to put on the full armour 
of God, that they may realize His strength and fight His 
battles ((Uo.n, c f. iio j» 2 ). 

Description of the seriousness of the conflict (0 12 ). 

Description of the armour, as complete ( l:{ ), as consisting of 
truth and righteousness (cf. 4 s4 ), of peace (cf. 2 D), and faith 
(cf. I 13 ), of God’s saving grace (cf. 1™ 28), of God’s word of 
truth (cf. 4 21 &W), of prayer and watchfulness (C 1818 ). The 
choice of the weapons is partly motived by the description of 
J"’s armour in Isaiah (60, etc.), partly by the virtues already 
emphasized in this Kpistlo, partly perhaps by the armour of 
the soldier to whom the writer is chained (*<•). 

A request for their prayer for himself (f>D. 2 0). 

An account of the purpose of the mission of Titus (G 2 !- 22 ). 

Final salutation, with prayer for peace, love, and faith, to 
those who havo love for the Lord (G 28 - 24 ). 


The Ep. is thus marked hy extraordinary unity 
of structure and interlacing of paragraph witn 
paragraph, and the analysis shows that there is no 
sense of controversy on the surface of it; 2 11 hints 
at the controversial nicknames of the Jewish and 
Gentile struggle ( ol Xeyd/itvoi aKpofivarla vtt6 77)5 
Xeyoplvy* TrepiTopys) ; 4 14 and perhaps 4 21 point to 
the danger of false teaching, hut the allusions are 
vague. The purpose is to emphasize the moral and 
spiritual fulness of the Christian life (cf. 7 t\t jpodv 
and Tr\-/)pwp.a, l 10 - 23 3 19 4 10 * 13 5 18 ), and the closeness of 
the union which binds Christians to Christ and to 
each other: cf. iv KvpUp or iv XpLarip (Eph 30 
times, Col 11 ); ivory* (4 3,13 hero only); dydiry and 
ayanav (19 times in Eph as compared with 16 in 
Ro and l Co) ; dpi)vy (8 times Eph, 1 1 Ro, in 
no other Ep. oftener than 3); and the many 
compounds of avv y emphasizing the ‘ with ’-ness 
of Christians with Christ cvyKadlfciv (‘2 6 only), 
avfaoirouiv ( 2 5 and Col 2 13 ), avveydpeiv ( 2 8 , Col 2 13 
3 1 ); or with each other, crvyKXypovo/jio* (3°, Ro 7 tf ), 
<Tvnpi(3dta.v (4 1G , Col 2 2 * 19 ), <rvfxpLtroxos (3 G 5 7 only), 
<rvfiiro\lrri s (2 19 only), avvappLoXoyetv (2 21 4 lfl only), 
avvdeap.0* (4 3 , Col 2 ltf 3 14 ), crwoiKodo/neiv ( 2 23 only), 
<ru(r<ru/Aos (3° only). The purpose of all this, too, lies 
beyond itself. The Church must be one, because 
a great conflict lies before it; the spiritual forces 
of evil are gathering, and it must be on its guard. 

A comparison with Colossians will partly con¬ 
firm, partly supplement this result. Whoever may 
be the author 01 this Ep., it is clear that there is a 
close relation between it and that. The salutations 
are almost identical: the structure of the Epistles 
is the same : the subjects are mainly the same, the 
need of knowledge is emphasized, and the relation 
of Christ to the universe and to the Church : the 
same moral virtues are inculcated; the laws of 


family life are laid down in each ; the same phrases 
and words recur; they are both conveyed by 
Tyehicus (of. lloltzmann, Einlcitung 2 p. 291, for 
exact details). Rut t here are important clilierences ; 
the personal element is strongly marked in Col 
(2 1 * 4 4 10 * 17 ) and almost absent here ; the controversial 
tone (Col 2 4 23 ) is dropped ; the stress there was on 
Christ’s relation to the universe, here on Ilia 
relation to the Church ; there Christ was spoken 
of as the irXypupxt of Cod, hero the Church as the 
7 rXypufxa of Christ and of Cod. Again, there are 
new points emphasized in this Ep. ; the sense of 
the continuity of the Church throughout the ages 
(Eph l 3 * 14 ), the work of the Holy {Spirit (12 times 
in Eph, 1 in Col), the unity of the Churdh (2 11 * 23 
4 4_fi ), the analogy between family life and the 
Church (5 22 -6 y ), the simile of the Christian armour 
( 6 10 * 18 ), are all additions in this Ep., or at best are 
expansions of very slight references there. 

The points of similarity justify us in finding 
below the surface allusions to the Col. controversy. 
That arose from teaching which either grew simply 
out of Jewish soil, or perhaps was influenced hy 
extraneous Oriental speculation (cf. Lightfoot, 
Colossians: * The Colossian Heresy ’ ; and Hort, 
Jn da is tic Christianity , pp. 116-129), laying great 
stress on a system of elaborate rules, termed a 
philosophy, and separating Cod from the material 
world by the introduction of the worship of angels. 
In answer to this the Ep. to tho Col emphasized 
the cosmic work of Christ, and the need of a truer 
and higher wisdom, and of faith as the means of 
approach to Cod. This controversy is now in the 
background ; but it is justifiable to till out the 
vague allusions in such passages as l 9 - 10,21 2 2,8 3 10 * 
15.19 410. 14.21 ],y more detailed parallels in 

Col (cf. esp. Eindfay in Expositor's Bible). 

On the other hand, tho points of dissimilarity 
which cover the larger part of the Ep. show that 
the stress of that controversy is absent here, and 
that other motives are prominent. 

The purpose, then, is primarily to stir up the 
readers to a higher activity and a closer unity by 
reminding them of the ideal of the Church in God*a 
eternal purposes; secondarily , to guard them 
against false teaching that was current at the time, 
tending to take a low view of the created world. 

ii. Authorship and Hath.— Three possible 
alternatives are open to us : either the author is St. 
Paul, or some friend writing for him and with his 
knowledge, or some later writer assuming after St. 
Paul’s death that he is justified in writing in his 
name. The second of these alternatives may be 
put aside; it is only another form of tho first, as 
the Ep. would practically bo St. Paul’s and have all 
his authority. Now, as the third alternative is 
possible, we must eliminate at first from the dis¬ 
cussion all that speaks of the exact situation in 
St. l’aul’s life; for on that alternative, that will 
he part of an imaginary situation. Rut, apart 
from this, we have a few indications of date and 
writer. 

Date. — The terminus a (mo is A.D. 58 or 59, the 
earliest date at which St. Paul could be described 
as having suffered a long imprisonment (3 l l3 4 1 ) as 
the champion of the Gentiles. 

The terminus ad quern is more doubtful. The 
Church organization implied is very siight; there 
is a ministry, both of apostles and prophets for the 
I first foundation of Churches (2 20 3 B 4 11 ), and of 
evangelists, shepherds and teachers for the building 
up ot Churches once founded (4 11 ). There is stress 
laid on Baptism, perhaps an allusion to the pro¬ 
fession at Baptism of faith in < lod, the Lord, and 
the Spirit (4 4 ' 6 5 20 ), perhaps also an allusion to a 
formula or hymn used at Baptism (5 14 ). There is 
evidence of the growth of Christian hymnody (5 14,19 
3“° ?), and apparently of its use in the Love-feasts 
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(cf. 6 18, 19 with 1 Co 10 21 . Tort. Apol. 39). But 
this evidence is indeterminate ; it might all bo 
illustrated from 1 Co (G 11 12 4 * 7 - 28 1 4 2fl ); while the 
absence of mention of iiriaKoiroit Tpeo-p&repoi, and 
didicovoi is against a late date. The absence of the 
freer x a P^^ aTa of 1 Co 12 is no objection, as they 
were esp. characteristic of the Corinthian Church, 
and as, even there, St. Paul discouraged them in 
comparison with the more iixed ministry. 

The controversies referred to are again undecis¬ 
ive. The attempt to see allusions to a developed 
2 nd cent. Gnosticism are now abandoned, for its 
technical words alioves, nXi^noj/xa, yeveal are clearly 
used here in a less technical sense ; again, possible 
allusions to a false Docetism in 4 y 5 21 are too uncer¬ 
tain to build upon. On the doctrinal side there is 
nothing which may not be explained as falling 
within the 1st century. So with the struggle of 
parties within the Church. There is still a certain 
friction between the Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
and the danger is that the Gentiles may despise 
the Jewish Christians; they need reminding that 
they have been brought into a commonwealth 
which existed before (l 12 2 11 ). Such a condition 
would have been possible even in the 2 nd cent. (cf. 
Justin Martyr, ! Tryplio , ch. 47); but it would also 
have been possible at any date after St. Paul’s 
missionary work (cf. Ko ll 13 * 24 ), and the language 
used seems to imply that the readers belonged to 
the first generation of converts, who had them¬ 
selves come over from paganism to Christianity 
(pa 22.12 4 ^ 

Again, the absence of any mention of the de¬ 
struction of Jerus. possibly points to a date earlier 
than A.D. 70, and the absence of any clear allusion 
to any danger of persecution by the state (though 
that may be included in the dangers against which 
the Christian has to arm himself, 6 12 ) is, when 
compared with 1 P, a strong indication of a date 
before A.D. 70 if St. Peter refers to the Neronian, 
before A.D. 80 if to the Flavian persecution. On 
internal grounds, therefore, a.d, 70 forms the most 
probable limit, though a date even in the 2 nd cent, 
would be conceivable. 

The use of the letter in other Christian literature 
supports an early date. By A.D. 150 it was known 
widely by Catholics and heretics, and treated by 
both as Scripture; for it was included in the Lat. 
and Syr. versions ; its destination was discussed by 
Marcion (see below); it was used by the Ophites, 
Valentinians, and Basilideans, prob. by Basil ides 
and Valentinus themselves, perhaps even com¬ 
mented upon by them (Westeott, Canon , 291, 295). 
It was included with the title ‘to the Laodiceans’ 
in Marcion’s Canon (c. 140): a canon the existence 
of which implies a Church Canon, to which it was 
placed in opposition (Sanday,/iZp. 19). In the years 
95-150 we have probable reminiscences of its lan¬ 
guage in Clement, cf. xxxvi. with Kph l 18 , xxxviii., 
(TwftcrOco ovv o\ov t 6 adofAd tv XptJTtp ’Irjaov ko. 1 viro- 
TaaataOu) traaros t$ i rX^aiov avrou, with 5 21 ' 23 , xlvi. 
with 4 4 ' 0 , Jxiv. with 1 4 (?); in Tgnatius, ad Ephcs. i. 1 
with Eph l 3 If. ; ix. and xv. with Eph2 21 ; xii. with 
3 4 , llacXou avfxpvcrTai ... 6s tv irdcrj} tTriaThXy pvT)po- 
vtuti' bpuv, possibly a direct reference to the letter 
(Smith, DIP ]). 952 n ; but see Lightfoot, adloc., and 
llort, Do and Eph , p. 113); ad Pulyc. v. with 5“. 

In The Two IVays —the document which underlies 
the Didach 6 (iv. 10 ) and Ep. Barnabas (xix.) there 
seems a reminiscence of Eph G®. 

In Polycarp, ad Phil. ch. i. may be compared 
with Eph 2 8,8 *®, and xii. with Eph 4 -°. In Hennas, 
cf. Mand. iii. 4 and x. 2-5 with 4 30 , and v. and xii. 
5 with 4 2(J ; Similitude ix. 13 with 4 4,6 . 

Moreover, in nearly all these sub a post, writings 
there is an advance in thought or church life. The 
stress on episcopacy, the development of Docetism, 
the elaboration of the metaphor of the Church as a 


temple in the Ignatian letters; the stress on the 
threefold ministry and the more marked use of 
liturgical language in Clement of Home ; above all, 
the fuller working out into detail of the many 
similes in this Ep. in the Shepherd of Hernias, all 
seem to imply a later date. In this latter treatise, 
the phrase ‘ giving place to the devil’ is elaborately 
drawn out in Mand. v. and xii. 5. The conception 
of the Church as existing through all ages is 
expanded in Vis. ii. 4; of the Church as a bride 
without spot or wrinkle in Vis. iii. 10-13; as a 
building in Vis. iii. 2, Sim. ix. 9; as resting upon 
the apostles as foundation in Sim. ix. 15. In each 
case the simile is at a later stage of development. 

‘ It is all but certain on this evidence that the 
Epistle was in existence by A.D. 95, quite certain 
that it was in existence by about 15 years later, or 
conceivably a little more’ (Hort, p. 118). But 
there is possibly other evidence to be drawn from 
NT. The points of comparison with the Synoptic 
Gospels ( e.g. Ek 21 30 with Eph G 18 , Mk 4 11 with Eph 
3 4 , Mk 12 10 with Eph 2 20 , Mt 1G 18 with Eph 2 20 4 y ), 
or with the Acts (2 :itf with Eph 2 18 , 2 s8 with Eph 4 8 , 
10 30 with Eph 2 17 ), do not prove literary dependence 
nor go beyond parallels found in the earlier Epistles. 
[For details cf. lloltzinann, Kritik , pp. 248-255, but 
his analogies are often fanciful. For possible 
allusions to Agrapha of our Lord in 2 18,17 3 18 
426.27.it6 c f Xlescli, Agrapha , p. 199.] There are 
striking similarities between the Ep. and the 
Fourth Gospel; e.g. the stress on xd/ny, the use of 
Tr\‘t)pwpa i the contrast between light and darkness, 
the continuity of the work of the Logos, the pre¬ 
destination of the disciples, the activities of the 
Holy Spirit, the purifying power of baptism and 
of the word. The most striking similarity in 
thought is with Jn 17, where almost every verse 
oilers a parallel to this Ep.; e.g. 1 the stress on 
God’s fatherhood, 2 the power over all llesh, 8 life 
identified with knowledge, 8 the pre-existent glory 
of Christ, 8 the revelation to a few, 10 Christ 
glorilied in His disciples, 11 the prayer for unity 
based on God’s unity, 12 Christ’s joy fullilled in His 
disciples, 14 the antagonism of the world, 18 the 
protection from the evil one, 17 sanctification by 
truth, 21 the unity of Christians as a means of pro¬ 
moting Christ’s work, 23 God’s love for Christiana 
like llis love for Christ, 24 God’s love for Christ 
before the foundation of the world. So again 
between the Ep. and the Apoc. [e.g. the city with 
foundations, which are the twelve apostles (21 14 ), 
the Church as a bride (21 2 ), the prominence of the 
prophets (10 7 11 1H IS 20 )]: even more frequent are 
the points of contact with 1 P ;c.g. 1 P Pwith Eph 
l 3 ' 14 , l 12 with Eph 3 1W , 2 4 with Eph 2 20 , 2 18 -3 7 with 
Eph 5 22 -6 y , 3 10 with Eph 4®, 3 22 with Eph l 20 . 

it is doubtful whether in any case the amount 
of similarity is sufficient to prove literary depend¬ 
ence. The similarity with St. John is one mainly 
of thought. It is possible that the language of 
St. John was inlluenced by this Ep., but it is more 
irobable that this Ep. was written by one who 
lad heard of that great prayer of our Lord. May 
not St. Paul have heard it direct from St. Jolin r s 
lips, possibly at Jerus., when they met to discuss 
the terms of unity between Jew and Gentile in 
the one Church ; or possibly at Rome, if, as Renan 
suggests, St. John had been there, or even was 
there when St. Paul was writing? In the case of 
1 Peter there is a stronger probability of literary 
dependence ; if so, and if we assume the priority of 
1 Peter (but see Weiss, Inlrod. i. p. 355), we should 
have indication that our Ep. was in existence 
before A.D. 70 or 80—at least it proves that the 
tone of thought and phraseology is such as was 
possible and natural before that date. 

Author .—The author must have been a Jewish 
Christian, proud of his Jewish privileges, steeped 
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In OT symbolism (l 3 ’ 14 6 14 ' 18 ). Further, ho must 
have been an original thinker, able to trace out 
a philosophy of history through the ages, able to 
move in the mystical sphere of heavenly places, 
and yet able to pass thence into the lower region 
of simple daily duties and of family life. Lastly, 
he was one who cared that his writing .should 
appear under the name and with all the authority 
of St. Paul. There is, then, a primd facie proba¬ 
bility that it was St. Paul himself ; and a detailed 
examination will bear this out. 


(а) The structure of the Ep. is clear!v Pauline. The com¬ 
mencement with words of thanksgiving (of. Ro 1«, 1 Co 1**, 2 Co 
13); the great statement of doctrine as the basis for moral 
exhortation (cf. Ro 1*8-8); the moral exhortation, introduced 
by (cf. Ho 12*, Gal 6*), and passing from the general to the 
particular (cf. Ro 12-16); the apparent digression on family 
life, which really proves to bo an important illustration of the 
whole subject (cf. 1 Co 7*7 24 9* -11)13, R 0 9-11), all find parallels 
in St. Paul. 

(б) Tho main thoughts often show an advance on the earlier 
Epp., but it is an advance on a lino already marked out. Thus 
the continuity of the Christian Church with the Jewish, as a 
part of God’s eternal plan (l 314 ), finds parallels in Ro 9-11. lO 2527 , 
Gal 4l' 4 ; the conception of Christ as the original Bource of 
creation and the restorer of its unity (11°), in 1 Co 8®, 2 Co 
&18. i» f Ro 818-23; the conception of the Church as the body of 
Christ, which receives IIis life and shows it forth to the universe, 
is an expansion of tho germs in 1 Co 4® 12 27 ; the unity of the 
Church is presupposed in the whole argument of 1 Co, where 
St. Paul is anxious to keep tho customs and doctrines of tho 
Corinthian Church in a lino with those of all the Churches of 
the Saints (1 Co l 2 4*7 7*7 11'® 16 3 H)—even the use of !**Xnr/* 
for the Church universal is probable in 1 Co l 2 1032('f’) 1228; 
the stress laid on the Holy Spirit as the inspirer of the Church’s 
life is analogous to 1 Co 12 ; the identification of the events of 
Christ's ('.oath and resurrection with those of tho life of each 
Christian (2 1 * H ), to Ro 0 and 1 Co 15 ; the residence of sin in tho 
fi.pl (23), and its effect on Intellect as well as will, to Ro 7; 
the universal sinfulness of Jew and Gentile alike as the basis 
of a universal redemption (2*- 4 ) is a summary of Ro llS-2 2 #. 
cf. Gal 2 1C > 21 ; the destruction of tho barrier between Jew and 
Gentile (2 1 *- 22 ) is St. Paul’s most favourite doctrine. 

But it is urged that hero the parts aro changed: elsewhere 
St. Paul is tho champion of the Gentile against Jewish narrow¬ 
ness ; hero he reminds Gentiles of the privileges of the Jews, 
and appears as the champion of Jewish Christians against 
Gentile exclusiveness. This is true, but the balance between 
the preponderance of Jew and Gentile might differ in each 
Church, or oven at different moments in the history of one 
Church; and St. Paul was bent always, not on upholding one side, 
but on securing the rights of both within the Church. Further, 
this attitude on his part towards tho Gentile Christians finds 
an exact parallel in Ro 11*7 2 <. Indeed the strongest argument 
for the Pauline authorship lies in the uudosigneu coincidences 
between Eph and the Ep. to tho Romans. Both are of tho nature 
of a general treatiso; both are an attempt to show that Jow 
and Gentile are united by the work of Christ; both base this 
on the sinfulness of Jew and Gentile alike ; both emphasize the 
privileges of the Jews ; both build up a new morality, centring 
in love and made possible by the gift of the Spirit; both hint at 
the extension of Christ's work beyond man to the whole 
creation ; both emphasize the eternal plan of God, hidden for 
ages, hinted at in prophetic writings and revealed at the due 
moment; both express the writer's amazement at the depths of 
the wisdom of God, and in each case the stylo rises into the 
beauty and cadence of a poem (Ro 831-39). 

There are two points indeed which present a rather striking 
difference from the earlier Epistles. Tho thought of the quick 
return of the Lord is absent, and in its stead wo have a vista of 


generations yet to come, through which the Church is to glorify 
God (3 21 ). But it is conceivable that these generations aro 
thought of by the writer as following the Lord’s return ; it is 
conceivable, in accord with this, that the struggle which lies 
before the Church (0* 2 ) is that which is to precede the coining of 
the Lord (cf. 2 Th 2« 12 ); and further, it is clear that St. Paul, 
when he wrote the Ep. to the Romans, had contemplated the 
possibility of some long period of Church history before the 
Lord’s coming (Ro 1l 25 ). 

Once more, the high conception of family life is at first sight 
inconsistent with the preference for celibacy and discourage¬ 
ment of marriage in 1 Co 7. But that waa written in the 
presence of a pressing necessity : even there St. Paul recognizes 
that both the celibate and the married have a gift from God ; 
and os time went on and the Lord did not return, it became 
necessary to build up a true conception of marriage in the face 
of heathen laxity. It is as likely that St. Paul should organize 
family life os that he should organize church order, and this lie 
had aone from the first. 

(c) The style is again admittedly Pauline up to a point. There 
are some twenty words peculiar to St. Paul in his earlier Epp. ; 
others common to Eph with the Pastoral Epp. (cf. Holtzmann, 
Kritik, p. 267); there is the love of paradoxical antithesis (cf. 
flift. ao); the play upon cognate words ( 4 «-io 5* 3 - * 4 ); the same free 
paraphrasing of OT (48-11, cf. Ro 10 ®- 8 ) • the same unacknow¬ 
ledged adaptation of OT language (l 22 2*^7 4 * » 6 2 6*- 4 6***8, cf. 
1 Co 810-ift, 2 Co 3 ia>18 ). On the other hand the sentences aro 



less broken, rather more elaborate and complicated by paren¬ 
theses;* hut this applies mainly to tho earlier part of the Ep., 
where we have great statements of doctrine rather than con¬ 
troversial arguments, so that it may bo adequately explained 
as due to the quieter tone in which St. Paul was writing. 
So, too, of verbal differences; there is a large number of 
hfyifj. iv* (7(5), but not proportionately larger than in tho other 
Epp. (for details cf. V 011 Sodcn, p. 87; Holtzmann, Einleitung, 
p. 289). Some of them occur in quotations; tho majority of 
them rise naturally out of the subject-matter of the Ep.; even 
where the application is different from that in the earlier Epp., 
e.g. in otxovofjtia, x\y,paifju».^ xiqdkt), Oijut A/o»,this, too, grows naturally 
out of the change of subject; and certainly there is no one word 
which St. Paul could not have used. The two that have boen 
most objected to are the use of i hafaUt (4 27 G 1 *) and « ayiu 
uxirroXot (3 5 ). To tho first it is objected that St. Paul elsewhere 
uses i traravat Or i xupa^v ; blit St. Mfc, St. Lk, Sfc. Jn (Goap. 
and Apoo.), the writer of l Ti, and St. Paul himself as rejrorted 
by St. Luke in the Acts (13 l ° 26* 8 ), use both l tiapoX* and i 
iraiTMvxt ; and the stress on unity in this Ep. makes the use of 
l5t*(3o\o{, i.e. the slanderer, more appropriate than 
Possibly, too, tho word means hero ‘any human slanderer’ 
(Zahn, Einl. 307). Again, the phrase * the holy apostles’ sounds 
like the ecclesiastical formula of a later generation looking back 
on its canonized founders; but, apart from the consideration 
that the reading is a little doubtful (cf. Smith, LB- pp. 956 and 
904), the contoxt shows that ayioi refers to special consecration 
of the apostles and prophets as recipients of the new revelation, 
in contrast to the sons of men (cf. Rev 21* 4 and Lk l 7 "). 

( d ) The relation of the Ep. to that to the Col adds to the 
complexity of the problem. The extent of this has been brought 
out already, and the fuller details may be seen in Holtzmann, 
Kritik der Ephescr- find Kolosser-bricfe, cap. it., or in Von 
Soden, pp. 94, 95. There is nothing exactly like tho problem 
elsewhere in NT. The nearest parallels are the relation of the 
Synoptic Gospels to each other, or tho relation of 2 Peter 
and Jude: in tboso cases tho similarity is due partly to the 
use of common documents, partly to the deliberate use of tho 
earlior writer by the later. In this cas^* a somewhat similar 
theory has beon propounded by Holtzmann; he bolds that St. 
Paul himself wrote a short letter to tho Col., that some later 
writer elaborated this into the Ep. to the Eph, and that tho 
same writer, or another, subsequently composed our present 
Ep. to the Col, based upon tho two preceding letters. Such a 
theory rests upon the fact that in somo resemblances priority 
seems to be on the side of Eph, in others on tho side of Col; 
but such an argument is very subjective and precarious; it has 
not met with any acceptance, and may safely be sot aside os 
too artificial (see Smith, LB* pp, 959 , 990 , for a fuller examina¬ 
tion of it). 

The more probable theory, then, is that of simultaneous author¬ 
ship by ono writer; and that such a similarity is not unworthy 
of St. Paul may bo seen by comparing instances of similar 
though less marked resemblance between Ro and Gal (cf. 
Lightfoot, Galatians, Introd. cap. iii.), and between 1 Ti and 
Titus. 


(e) Tho indications of tho personal character of the writer are 
naturally few in so general an Ep. ; yet such as they are, they 
aro quite true to tho character of St. Paul as revealed in the 
earlier letters. The spirit of thankfulness bursting out into 
doxologics (l 3 3 21 ), the courteous recognition of good in hia con¬ 
verts (lift), the prayerfulness for them (1*8 313. U), tho longing 
for their intercession (0*8). the fondness for applying great 
principles to the details of daily life (O’^w.), the sense of his own 
personal unworthiness (a senso which has grown stronger with 
advancing yeare, but yet was destine*-’ to grow stronger still, 38, 
cf. 1 Co 15®, 1 Ti lift), combined with the bold appeal to his 
authority as based upon revelation and upon his sufferings for 
the truth (3* 4*),—all these may indeed be the accidental out¬ 
come of borrowing from the early letters, but far more probably 
are they the natural outcomo of the work of tho same man. 

There can, then, be little doubt that the writer is 
St. Paul. The alternative is a Jewish-Christian 
Paulinist, steeped in St. Paul’s language, doctrine, 
and character, composing 4 a mosaic out of the 
material of tho Paulino Epistles* (Von Soden), 
giving a slightly wider scope to his conceptions of 
Christ and of the Church, emphasizing the uni¬ 
versal character of the Church as a part of God’s 
eternal purpose, ‘in the spirit of the Fourth 
Gospel’ (Hort, p. 126). It would bo a tenable 
view that tho writer was the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, writing in the name of St. Paul. But if 
our alternatives are limited so narrowly as this, 
the witness of the early Church may bo regarded 
as absolutely decisive. We have seen how early 
the evidence is of the existence of the Ep., and 
evidence of existence is in this case evidence of 

* There aro scarcely any Interrogatory sentences; one only 
in Eph, as compared with 88 in Ro 1-11, and 4 in Ro 12-10. 
(Sanday and Heodlam, International Commentary on the 
Romans, the best discussion in English of the difference of 
style between Ro and Eph.) 
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belief in the Pauline authorship. The work is not 
anonymous (like the Fourth Gospel or the Ep. to 
the llebrews); it has not merely a salutation easily 
separable from the Ep. ; the claim to Pauline 
authorship is knit into the very fabric of the letter, 
and some of the earliest reminiscences of its 
language are of the parts which imply the author¬ 
ship. It was, then, written by St. Paul himself. 

iii. Destination. —The readers to whom the 
letter was addressed were mainly Gentiles (l 18 2 18 
3 1 4 17 5 8 ); but this does not, any more than llo 
ll 18 , exclude the presence of some Jewish Christians. 
Indeed, 2 lJ seems to require the presence of Jewish 
Christians as forming a minority in the Church. 
St. Paul is laying down guidance to the Gentiles 
in their treatment of the Jewish Christians, 
lienee some commentators have treated the Ep. 
as a general encyclical to all Gentile converts 
throughout the world. 

But there are personal bonds between him and 
them ; he has had recent news of their faith and 
love (l ls ); they have heard of his imprisonment 
and are sad at heart about it (3 13 ), and are anxious 
as to the issue of it (6 21 ); they seem acquainted 
with Tychicus (6 21, 22 ); and they are distinguished 
from other Christians (l 15 3 18 G 1 ' 8 ). There is little 
doubt, then, that the destination must be localized. 
But in l l the words tv f E<plff(p are of very doubtful 
authority. They are absent in the first hand of 
X and B, and are marked as an interpolation in G7 ; 
but found in all other MSS. Further, Basil (c. 
Eunom. ii. 19) says that there was a tradition of 
their absence, and that he found them omitted in 
the old copies known to him. Again, the interpre¬ 
tation of to? s 01 1 <n as ‘those who have truo life,’ 
‘those who really are,’—an interpretation which 
presupposes the omission of the words,—is quoted 
by Basil as a traditional interpretation, ami is found 
in Origen (Cramer, Cat. ad loc.), and is repeated 
by Vietorinus Afer, Jerome, and Hilary. Further, 
Tertullian, in arguing against Marcion that the 
Ep. was addressed to the Eph., does not appeal to 
the salutation. It is, then, a fair inference that the 
words were absent from some copies in the 2nd 
cent., as it is a certainty that they were absent 
from many in the 3rd and 4th centuries. 

The title irpbs ’E <pecrlovs gives us surer ground, 
and yet not auite sure. It is universally found 
in all MSS and versions, and all Church tradition 
has connected the Epistle with Ephesus. But 
Tertullian tells us that some heretics, and notably 
Marcion ( adv . Marc. v. l l and 17, cf. Epiphanius, 
Hter. 42), had a different title ‘ ad Laodicenos ’: now 
this may have been a mere critical conjecture by 
Marcion, based upon the obvious likeness of this 
Ep. with the Col, and the indication of Col 4 10 that 
there was a letter written to Laodicea at this time. 
If so, this at least implies the absence of tv *E<pta<p 
from the copies: but it is equally probable that 
the alternative title is a real fact, and that the Ep. 
was originally sent to Laodicea. 

Tradition, then, points to two Churches of Pro¬ 
consular Asia, Ephesus and Laodicea, and internal 
evidence is consistent with this. As long as it was 
regarded as addressed only to Ephesus, the lan¬ 
guage of l lfl 3 a 4 21 and the absence of any special 
ref. to the circumstances of a Church in wliicn St. 
Paul had spent three years, and on which he had 
been on the intimate terms implied in Ac 20, was a 
stumbling-block ; but this dilliculty entirely dis¬ 
appears on the theory that the letter was intended 
for several Churches. 

That Ephesus was one of these Churches is prac¬ 
tically certain ; the unanimity of Church tradition 
in its favour is conclusive itself; but besides this 
the points of similarity with the speech to the 
elders of Ephesus (Ac 20 IU Ta,iruvo(^po(jvv't) ( = 4 2 ), 
24 s3 the stress on x&P l * > 27 Seoyid (cf. 3 1 ), 27 fiov^v 


(cf. l u ), 28 TrepienoifoaTO (cf. I 14 ), Troip,alv€iv (cf. 
Toipitvas 4 11 ), K\r]povofj.lav (cf. I 14,18 )); with the Gospel 
of St. John and esp. with the Prologue (see above), 
with the letter of Ignatius to the Eph. (see above); 
in a less marked degree with 1 Ti ( c.g . 2 5 ' 7 4 4 the 
stress on the universality of creation and redemp¬ 
tion ; 3 1G 5 21 the appeal to the angels as witnessing 
the Christian life ; 3 8 the treatment of the family 
as a type of the Church),—all strongly confirm the 
tradition. 

It may be added that the mention of Tychicus 
(cf. Ac 20 4 , 2 Ti 4 12 ), the ref. to the power of the 
spirits of evil (cf Ac 20 18 ' 1S> ), the stress on the unity 
of Baptism (cf. Ac 20 1 * 7 ), all fall in with the same 
tradition, though too indeterminate in themselves 
to prove the destination. 

The address to Laodicea is borne out by Col 2 1 
4 18 ’ 10 , which witness to St. Paul’s anxiety for 
Laodicea at this moment, and show that he was 
writing at the same time a general letter—not 
necessarily addressed to Laodicea only, but one 
which could be obtained from Laodicea (t^v £k 
A aodiKelas), and is quite consistent with Rev 3 14 ' 22 , 
where the Church at Laodicea is rebuked for luke¬ 
warmness. 

Nor is there any reason why tho destination 
should be limited to these two Churches. Col 4 18 
suggests that it may also have been sent to lliera- 
polis, while the analogy of Rev 1-3 and 1 Pi 1 
might lead us to infer that it was intended for all 
the Gentile converts of Proconsular Asia (cf. Ac 
19 10 ). 

iv. Place of Composition.— St. Paul was at the 
time a prisoner, suffering imprisonment on behalf 
of the Gentiles (3 1 4 1 ), and an imprisonment lasting 
long enough to have caused anxiety to his converts 
(3 18 6 2 ' 2 ). Ilence the place must be either Ccesarea 
(Ac 24 27 ) or Rome {ib. 28 80 ). As between these 
two places this Ep. gives no guidance, save that 
the points of similarity with the Pastoral Epp. 
(cf. Salmon, Introd. cap. xx.) indicate the later date, 
and the tone of imperialism (see below) suits Rome 
better. But owing to the great similarity with 
Col we may certainly use any indications of date 
found there ; and this is linked on by the personal 
allusions in it to the Ep. to Philemon (Col 4 H * 17 
with Philem 22 ), so that indications there too 
may be used; again, the allusions to the im¬ 
prisonment in Pli l 121f - make it probable that 
that too was written at the same place. Some 
commentators would place Ph at Cmsarea, the 
other three at Rome, but more probably all are to 
be placed at Rome; for the phrase tv 6\<p t<$ 
TrpaiTwpUp (Ph l 18 ), though applicable to Herod’s 
pnetorium at Cirsarea (Ac 23*°), is equally applic¬ 
able to the praetorian soldiers or the Supreme 
Court at Rome; the phrase ol tK rrjs Kalaapos 
ohdas (Ph 4 22 ) is more applicable to Rome ; the 
state of feeling between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians as rellccted in I’ll l 16 * 20 corresponds 
well with that implied in the Ep. to the Romans : 
the freedom for preaching which St. Paul enjoys, 
and the importance which he attaches to it 
(Ph l 12 , Eph (j 28 ), are more natural at Rome : the 
expectation of a speedy release (Philem 22 ) points 
the same way ; and, although C.Tsarea was nearer 
for a runaway slave from Colossa?, yet there were 
more frequent opportunities of communication 
with Rome, a greater chance of hiding, and an 
easier access there to St. Paul. Finally, the points 
of contact between all four Epp. and the Pastoral 
Epp. in phraseology, in stress on organized church 
and family life, and in Christology, all favour the 
later date. We place, then, all four Epp. at Rome. 
Of their relative order it is again impossible to 
speak with certainty; but most probably (so 
Lightfoot, Phil. ; Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 102; 
but see on the other side, Ramsay, St. raul the 
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Traveller , p. .s.V7) the Ep. to the Phil, stands by 
itself comparatively early in the Rom. imprison¬ 
ment; for it oilers more points of comparison in 
phraseology and doctrinal discussion with the 
earlier group ; there is more discussion of the 
doctrine of justification by faith, more protest 
against the Judaizing Christians. On the other 
hand, Eph Col Pliilem form a group by them¬ 
selves, written comparatively late in the imprison¬ 
ment— with fewer points of contact with the 
earlier group, and with more agreement with the 
Pastoral Epistles. They may, then, be all placed 
about A.D. 63 at Rome.* 

By that time St. Paul had been in prison for 
three or four years. That imprisonment had been 
incurred at denis, just at the moment when he 
had taken up the alms of the Gentile Churches to 
the Churches of Judma; his anxiety about his 
reception by the brethren there (Tto 15 3a ) had been 
removed; he had been welcomed, misunderstand¬ 
ings had been smoothed over, he had shown his 
willingness to work with them (Ac 21 17 ’ 28 ). The 
unity between Jewish and Gentile Christians was 
assured. But an outburst of Jewish fanaticism, 
on the false charge that he had taken a Gentile 
Christian, an Ephesian, within the centre wall of 
partition in the temple precincts (cf. Eph 2 14 t6 
IX€<t6toixov)> had led to his arrest; he had been kept 
two vears at Ciesarea, thence on his own appeal 
had oeen transferred to Rome ; on his way he had 
been marvellously protected from danger of ship¬ 
wreck ; be had been welcomed once more by the 
brethren at Rome on his arrival (Ac 28 1 ®), and 
since he had been in prison he had had freedom 
to preach and wonderful success in preaching. 
Naturally, then, one of his main thoughts was of 
God’s overruling power, which could bring good 
out of apparent evil, and turn even imprisonment 
into the means of furthering Ilia work (Ph l ia , 
Eph 3 18 ). 

Further, he was now in Rome, the great centre 
of the empire, which he had for many years longed 
to see. He would look, with the eyes of a pro¬ 
vincial, upon the centre of the world’s administra¬ 
tion ; he would see a power, small at first, confined 
to ono Italian town, growing by steady growth 
till it launched itself forth on the wholo world, 
brought all nations under its subjection, opened 
its franchise freely to all, and allowed them to 
enjoy its privileges, yet still requiring its prie- 
torian soldiers ready to defend its emperor or to 
move out against any enemies that might attack 
its borders ; while as ultimate source of authority 
stood the one man, the Emperor, the head, the 
ruler, the court of appeal for the oppressed, set 
forward more and more even as an object of 
worship. At the same time St. Paul would hear 
more of the teaching of Seneca and of the great 
Stoic conception of a universal city, of which all 
men were citizens, and in which each true citizen 
rose above the limitations of place and of environ¬ 
ment, and became independent, self - centred 
{avTdpKrjs), the master and not the slave of circum¬ 
stances (cf. Lightfoot, Phil., ‘St. Paul and 
Seneca 5 ). 

Naturally, then, his thoughts would dwell upon 
the new brotherhood of the Church, * the kingdom 
of Christ and of God’ (Eph 5 6 ), ‘ the citizenship in 
the heavens’ (Ph l 27 3 20 , Eph 2 19 ). That, too, had 
grown out of a small centre, and by a longer growth, 
tor it had begun before the foundation of the 
world ; that, too, had at the right moment 
launched itself on the world, and all divisions of 
race had been broken down in it; that, too, centred 
in its king, who had won his triumphs and given 

* Von Soden, while rejecting the Pauline authorship of Eph, 
hesitates between Rome and Asia Minor as the place of its 
composition. 


gifts to his followers (l 8 , cf. 2 Co 2 14 ), who him¬ 
self was the source of peace (Eph 2 14 ), who was the 
head of the body ; that, too, had its enemies to 
conquer, and therefore needed its soldiers ever pre¬ 
pared to light (Eph 2- O 10 ' 17 ); but its citizenship was 
in heaven, its enemies were spiritual, the scene of 
battle was in the heavenly places; its aim was wider, 
for it had once more to bring to a unity (dvase- 
<pa\a avaaaOaty ‘ recapi till are,’ Iren. adv. liar. iii. 18 ; 
‘ instaurare,’ Vulg.; ‘ ad milium reciprocal^, Tertul. 
Monog. e. 5) the whole universe ; as it was founded 
on all past history, so its rule was to embrace all 
future time (Eph 3- 1 ). Head as well as living were 
its subjects (4 U (?)). 

Such thoughts might of themselves almost ac¬ 
count for the genesis of this Ep. ; hut a new turn 
was given to them by the arrival of Epaphras from 
Colossie. He brought news of the development of 
teaching there tending to degrade the dignity of 
Christ, to substitute the worship of angels, to take 
low views of the material world, to lay an undue 
stress upon knowledge as the one method of access 
to Christ. At the same time he brought news of 
the neighbouring Churches of Proconsular Asia; 
their faith was sound, their love strong ; but they 
were disheartened by the apostle’s imprisonment, 
and, as in all Churches in Gentile cities, there was 
the danger lest the surrounding heathenism should 
draw them hack, lest ‘empty arguments’ (k£voi 
\ 6yot, Eph 5 <J ) should lead them to treat immorality 
lightly and indifferently; and, as in all mixed 
Churches of Jews and Gentiles, there was the 
danger lest racial jealousy should destroy unity. 
With the special danger at Colossus, St. Paul dealt 
in the Ep. to the Col ; then he turned to the wider 
condition of the Asiatic Churches, witli his thoughts 
perhaps mainly fixed on Ephesus, his favourite 
abode, the centre of Gentile Christendom in that 
neighbourhood. No longer associating Timothy 
with him (contrast Col l 1 , Ph l 1 ), but speaking 
only in his own name, ho writes what is rather an 
encyclical treatise, a Catli. Ep., than a mere letter 
(cf. Ro and 1 P). Dropping all tone of controversy, 
and with only side allusions to false teaching, lie 
tries to win them to a higher standard by a picture 
of the ideal Church which had been growing in his 
mind. He had done something of the kind to the 
Romans before; hut that was an elaborate argu¬ 
ment trying to convince them that all needed re¬ 
demption, and that it had been brought to all by 
the power of Christ. This is a statement that the re¬ 
demption has come, and that i t has come—for here he 
is writing to Orientals—as part of a divine wisdom, 
and leading men to a fuller knowledge (tirlypuau, 
cf. 1 Co l 24 airrois 8£ rois kXtjtois, ’lovdalois re teal 
"F.Wrjai, Xpiarby OeoO dvvapuv [the theme of Romans] 
Kal Qeov <xo(plav [the theme of Ephesians]). He is 
anxious that they too (sal vpeii, ‘ you in the recesses 
of Provincial Asia as well as the brethren at Rome,’ 
Hort) should know what is happening in his im¬ 
prisonment, that it is bringing fresh glory to the 
Gentile Christians (3 13 ); they need not be out of 
heart, for God is watching his fortunes with that 
same overruling power which has ordered all his¬ 
tory. He it was—thanks be to Him—who eter¬ 
nally planned our redemption ; who chose the Jews 
for special privileges and promises ; who at the 
right moment revealed His Son and broke down 
the division between Jew and Gentile; who has 
now drawn both Jew and Gentile into one body ; 
who raised Christ and made Him Head of the 
Church; who enabled individuals to do good 
works; who is now building up His Church and 
watching over His apostle. Therefore, you must 
lift up your hearts and minds ; you must keep the 
unity which He has given ; you must not bo drawn 
back into the old impure aimless life ; you must 
build up family life ; and you must remember that 
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round about you, as about the Jews of old or about 
the Rom. Empire now, there are enemies, spiritual 
enemies ; you must be ready both for defence and 
for attack, for you have to fight God’s battles, and 
to represent llis cause and to illustrate llis 'wisdom 
in the eyes of the angels. Peace, Love, and Faith : 
these are the graces which I ask for you. 

Such was the substance of the letter : whether 
St. Paul inserted any address must be uncertain. 
Either he inserted iv ’E(f>h r<p, but as Tycliicus was 
intended to leave it at other Churches too, other 
names were inserted by these Churches in their 
own copies, or more probably a blank was left from 
the first that Tycliicus mi^ht fill it up with the 
name of each Church to which he read the letter ; 
possibly, again, several copies may have been made 
at Rome for the different Churches, and carried 
by Tycliicus. It is a legacy of peace left to the 
Cl lurch by Paul the aged, * das, Testament des 
greisen Apostels’ (Jiilicher); ‘one of the divinest 
compositions of man 5 (Coleridge, Tabic Talk ); vot 7 - 
fxdrcoi' i) \j\f/rj\G)v teal 5oypdTwv(&. Chrys. 

Comm .); truth expressed ‘sub specie gratiarum 
actionis ’ (Theod. Mops, on l 2 ). ‘ Though the 

vehement moods of the earlier contests have sub¬ 
sided, many parts of the Ep. glow with a steady 
white heat" (Hort, p. 153). It is a letter rising at 
times to the level or a poem, ‘ the Christian’s G 8 th 
Psalm ’ * (Dr. Kay); ‘ ipso verborum teriore et quasi 
rhythmo canticum imitatur’ (Bengel on 2 14 ' 18 ) ; 
‘der ganze erste 11 aupttheil (1-3) hat liturg- 
ischen Charakter und erscheint in seinen Holie- 
punkten wie einer jener vfivoi durch welche nach 
Col 3 18 , Eph 5 19 , die Christen sie belehren 
sollen ’ ( Von Soden). When St. Paul wrote this 
letter, he was, as at Philippi, singing hymns in 
prison. 

v. Doctrinal Importance. — The doctrines 
implied in the whole group of the Epp. of the 
Captivity are well analyzed, and their relation to 
that of the previous Epp. drawn out, in B. Weiss, 
Bibl. Theol. part iii. § lii. Those which are most 
prominent in this particular Ep. are— 

(a) The Universal Fatherhood of Cod {war-lip ap¬ 
plied to God eight times; in Ro only four times). 
While the unity of God’s nature is the starting- 
point of the whole argument (4°), yet He is 
represented as the Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ (I s ), i.e. there is within the Godhead a 
relationship of Father and Son, there is a giving 
forth of life and love (l 6 ru) riyaw-rjidvip), there is a 
social bond, so that every community, whether of 
angels or of men, is named after and reflects the 
fatherhood of God (3 18 warpid here only in St. 
Paul), lie is in the widest and most absolute 
sense ‘ the Father ’ (2 18 3 14 5’-° 6 2S ); the Father of 
the glory manifested in men (l 17 ); the Father 
of all (4°); the Father of us Christians (I s ). 

(b) The Pre-e.ristence of Christ — and this not 
merely in relation to God, as elsewhere, but in 
relation to man, so that before the foundation of 
the world He contains within Himself ideal 
Humanity (l 4 ), and men have only to grow up 
into that which He already is (4 18 * 16 ): and also 
in relation to the whole universe which centred 
originally in Him, and is re-centred in Him by the 
Incarnation (l 10 avaKe<pa\cuib<Ta<rOai , 2 ia 4 18 dwrfh- 
Xorpuoplpoi). 

( c ) The Dignity of Human Nature , as redeemed 
within the Church, lifted above this earthly sphere 
into the heavenlies, showing forth the attributes of 
God Himself to the world, and becoming a link for 
the whole creation (l 23 2 s 3 18 - ltt 4 8 [ttJs fam roO QeoC] 
4 8a 5 1 fufiyral rod OeoO, 6 4 6 1S ). 

(d) The Continuity of all History in the past 

* Ps 68 18 is quoted in 4 8 ; there are other possible remini¬ 
scences of it; e.g. cf. P» 8 with 5 1 :*; 10 w ith ms- 17 with 222 - 
*> and •• with 1»; ®7 and 38 with 3 2 i- 22 ; w and 3t» with 810 Qio. * 1 


and in the future. Each Kaip6s is regarded as con¬ 
tributing its quota to the whole, until the whole 
complement of Kcupol shall be complete (l 10 rb 
Tr\'npw/j.a tG)v Kaipwv [ef. Mk l 15 , Lk 21- 1 ] and 3 n ). 

(e) The Essential Unity of the Church , as based 
upon the unity of God, as an ideal already realized, 
yet needing to be secured (4 s ), and in a sense still 
future (4 18 ); as practically begun by baptism (4 5 ), 
and as secured by the gift of an organized ministry, 
whose purpose is to fit all Christians for the work 
of service (wpbs KarapTi<Tp.bv rw v aytwv ds tpyov Sia- 
Kovla s), to build up Church life until the complete 
unity is secured (4 12 * 18 ). 

(/) The Insistence on Wisdom and Knowledge^ 
as an integral and necessary part of the true re¬ 
ligious life. This truth, which St. Paul had first 
proclaimed in the centre of Gr. philosophy at 
Athens (Ac 17 23 , cf. Hort, llulsean Lect. p. G2), is 
here more explicitly laid down in an epistle to 
Gentiles. The value of this insistence is all the 
more striking as addressed to converts who w r ere in¬ 
clined to give an apparently undue value to know¬ 
ledge. The remedy for a little knowledge is more 
knowledge. 

(g) The Consecration of Family Life. Family 
life is regulated in Col (B 18 -^ 1 ): it is dignified in 
1 P (2 18 -3 7 ) as a means whereby Christians may 
hope to attract heathens to the faith ; but here it 
is lifted to a higher level still, as a type and 
nursery of Church life. 

(h) The Picture of the Christian as a Soldier , 
and his life as a warfare, which finds its fullest 
expression here, has had a wonderful influence 
both on Christian history and on Christian litera¬ 
ture, enriching the latter with poems and allegories 
such as the Psychomachia of Prudentius, and the 
Pilgrim's Progress and the Taking of Mansoul 
by Bunyan, and nerving many a Christian hero 
and martyr for his task. 

vi. Litkraturb.—I f wo may ere a literary dependence of 1 P 
and of the Apoc. upon our Ep., its importance must have been 
recognized at once, and it must have been at once known in 
Rome ; the reminiscences found in the aub-anos. writers show 
a knowledge of it at least in Asia Minor and Italy. There is 
some evidenco that it was commented upon by the Gnostics in 
the 2nd cent. Origen wrote three books upon it, large fragments 
of which are preserved in Cramer's Catena , vol. vi. ; probably a 
much larger part is embodied in Jerome's Comnumtaru. In 
the next cent. Kphraom the Syrian, Victorinus the African, 
Ambrosiaster, St. Chrysostom, and Severianos, and rather later 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and Jerome, treated it in 
their general comm, on St. Paul’s Epp. For an account of 
these comm, see Lightfoot, Gal. (pp. 217 ff.), and Swete’s ed. of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (vol. i. pp. lix-lxxix). For later comm, 
cf. Meyer's Conun. (Introd.), or Macpherson, pp. 90-100. 

St. Chrysostom remains still the best comm, for his combina¬ 
tion of exegetieal, doctrinal, and spiritual power, and for 
sympathy with the writer’s mind and character. lie wants 
exact treatment of exegetical difficulties, and is at times fanci¬ 
ful ; but he seizes well the whole drift of a passage ; he never 
avoids discussing a difficulty ; he has a firm hold on doctrine, 
and is especially strong in the spiritual application of truth, 
dwelling on the contrast between virtue and vice; on the 
strength of the will, on the beauty of the Christian character 
in contrast to the urmaturalness and impotence of sin. Theo¬ 
dore of Mopsuestia is acute as an exegeto, hut has less spiritual 
insight; e.g. ho explains all the blessings Bpoken of in the Ep. as 
referring to a future life. 

Of mod. comm. Macpherson (Edinr. 1892) is full and useful, 
but not very stimulating ; Ellicott, Alford, Moule (Camb. Bible), 
Beet, are all good ; Bishop Lightfoot’s notes on H 12 have 
been published posthumously (Notes on the Epp. of St. Paul, 
1895). W. Schmidt in Meyer’s Comm, on NT , and Von Soden in 
the Hamlkommentar zum NT (Freiburg, 1891), are excellent 
in exegesis. 

For the doctrinal treatment of the Ep., Dale, Lectures on 
Eph.y and Findlay in The. Expo*. Bible , are equally good, 
tllough both fail to rise to tho writer's conception of the Church. 
For devotional use, Bernardino of Picquigny, in Lat. or in 
Kng. (tr. by A. H. Pritchard, 1888), Is most useful. The intro¬ 
ductory questions are best dealt with by Pfleiderer, Paulinism, 
ii. pp. 102-193; Von Soden, ubi supra ; and Holtzrnann, Kritik 
tier Epheser - und Kolosser-briefe, Leipzig, 1882, as against the 
Pauline authorship : on behalf of it, by Lightfoot, Bibl. Essays ; 
Ilort, Prolegomena to the Ro. and Eph. 1895 ; A. Robertson in 
Smith’s DU* ; Weiss, Jntrod. to NT ; Zahn, Einl. i. 

\V. Lock. 

EPHESUS C'E^eao?) was the metropolis of the 
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Roman province of Asia (wh. see), and one of the 
throe great cities of the East Mediterranean lands 
(along with Antioch in Syria and Alexandria in 
Egypt), a rank to which geographical and his¬ 
torical causes conspired to raise it. It was 
situated within 3 miles of the sea, on the river 
Cayster, which was navigable as far up as the city 
in the Rom. period. It stood at the entrance to 
one of the four river valleys that extend upwards 
and eastwards like long narrow clefts in the high 
plateau forming the main mass of Asia Minor; 
these valleys are separated by chains of moun¬ 
tains, which are really prolongations, like lingers, 
stretching out towards the W. from the main 
plateau. The roads connecting the western sea, 
the iEgean, with the central and eastern lands, 
must necessarily follow the lines of these four 
valleys; and near the mouth of each of them stood 
a Gr. city, in which the importance of the valley 
was centred. The four valleys are those of the 
river Caieus with the city Pergamus, of the 
Hermus with Smyrna, of the Cayster with E., and 
of the Mieander with Miletus. The four cities 
played a prominent part in the early history of 
Christianity in Asia Minor. The shorter courses 
of the Caieus and Cayster make their valleys un¬ 
suited for routes of communication with the far 
East; and natural circumstances make the road 
that leads up from the Hermus valley to the plateau 
too dillieult. lienee the route up the Ma ander to its 
junction with the Lycus, and thence up the Lyeus 
by Laodicea (wh. see) towards Apamea, has been 
the great road of history, and was one of the chief 
avenues of intercourse, of commerce, and of advanc¬ 
ing civilization and thought under the Rom. Empire. 
Now E., from the beginning, competed with Miletus 
as the seaport towards which the trade of that great 
road was attracted ; for, owing to the configuration 
of the coast and of the valley, the line from the 
Lyons down the Mieander, and across the moun¬ 
tains by a pass only about GUO ft. high to E., is 
shorter by many miles than the line down the 
Marauder to Miletus. The superior energy and 
more thoroughly Gr. character of the people of 
Miletus, combined with their more advantageous 
harbour, gave them the advantage in earlier times ; 
but under the later Gr. kings, and still more de¬ 
cisively under the Roman ride, E. had established 
itself in undisputed supremacy as the sea-end of the 
great eastern highway, while the silting up of the 
Marauder seems to have been permitted to interfere 
with the excellence of the liarbour of Miletus. 
Thus E. became the great commercial centre for 
the whole country within, i.c. on the Roman side 
of, Mt. Taurus, as Strabo mentions (p. 641, ef. pp. 
540, 663). 

On the great line of communication between 
Rome and the East in general, E. was one of the 
knots where many side roads converged to feed the 
main route. From the N. and the S. coasting 
ships and land roads (Ac ID 21 20 1 - 17 , 1 Ti P, 2 Ti 4 12 ) 
brought travellers to the city on their way to 
Rome, or carried away travellers and officials who 
wore going from Rome to other parts of the pro¬ 
vince. Thus it was a regulation that the Rom. 
governors under the empire must land at E. ; and 
the system of roads was such as to make the city 
the most easily accessible from all quarters of Asia. 
Hence it was naturally marked out as the centre 
where St. Raul should station himself in order to 
affect that great province; and from thence the 
new religion radiated over the whole of the pro¬ 
vince (Ac 19 10 ), partly through the fact that great 
numbers of the provincials came to E. for various 
purposes (e.t/. to trade, to see the great Horn, 
festivals and shows, to worship the great goddess, 
etc.), and heard the word, and carried it back to 
their homes, partly through special missions on 
vol. I.— 46 


which, doubtless, St. Paul’s helpers, like Timothy 
and others, were sent by him. Corinth was the 
next great knot on the way to Rome, and com¬ 
munication between E. ana Corinth must have 
been very frequent. The ship that conveyed St. 
Paul to Jems, from Corinth, doubtless a pilgrim 
ship carrying Jews to Jems, expressly lor the 
Passover, crossed first to E. (Ac 18 11 *), and thence 
coasted round Asia Minor, and crossed, doubtless 
by the W. side of Cyprus, to the Syrian coast (as 
in Ac 21 3 ). The same character, as a pilgrim ship, 
doubtless belonged to the ship by which St. Paul 
intended to sail from Corinth for the Passover four 
years later (Ac 20 :t ); on hoard of such a ship 
Jewish fanaticism would have been specially 
strong, and the conspiracy which was dreaded by 
St. Paul's friends would have had every chance of 
being successful. 

After St. Paul's work in Asia was ended, 
Timothy seems to have been stationed in E. for a 
time (1 Ti l 8 ), with general authority, extending 
probably over the whole province, as is implied 
throughout the lirst Epistle; and he was sum¬ 
moned thence hv St. Paul to join him in Rome 
during hisseconu imprisonment (2 Ti 4 U ); and John 
Mark must have been in Asia, perhaps in or 
at least near E., at that time, as Timothy 
was charged (4 11 ) to bring Mark with him to 
Rome. A wide acquaintance of Mark with the 
Asian Churches is implied in Col l 10 , 1 Pf> 13 ; and 
on each of the journeys between Rome and Asia 
which are implied in these passages, he must have 
passed through Ephesus. Tlie rank of the Ephesian 
Church in tho province is attested further by its 
being named iirst in Rev l 11 2 1 , It became the 
home of St. John in tho hitter part of the century ; 
and a few incidents of his residence in E. are pre¬ 
served by Eusebius. According to tradition, not 
merely Timothy and John, but also the Virgin 
Mary, were buried at Ephesus.* 

The connexion of the Ephesian city harbour with 
the sea depended on the proper maintenance of the 
channel of the Cayster; but this was difficult, for 
the river, which drains a valley of ft; tile alluvial 
soil, carried much silt in its water, and deposited 
this toward its mouth, as the current became weak. 
According to Strabo (p. 641), an ill-advised engineer¬ 
ing scheme under the Pevgameniun king Attains 
Philadelphia (n.C. 159-138), when a breakwater 
was built to narrow the entrance from the river, 
increased the tendency to silt up the mouth of the 
city harbour; and in A.D. 65 measures had to be 
taken by the governor of Asia to improve the con¬ 
nexion between the harbour and the sea (Tacit. 
Ann. xvi. 23). Either then or at some other time, 
an embankment, which can still be seen as one 
rides down from E. to the sea (see Weber, p. 52), 
was built along the lower course of the river, to 
help the action of the stream in sweeping the silt 
out towards the sea. The harbour of E. was 
maintained, apparently, under the Rom. Empire; 
hut in later centuries the care and energy needed 
for so great a task failed, the harbour became a 
mere marsh, and with it E. necessarily decayed, 
as its qualifications for being the sea-end of the great 
highway had ceased. Even in the time of St. Paul, 

* As to the supposed connexion of 8fc. Luke with E., noanclent 
evidence for it exists (but rather only contrary evidence); in 
Ac there is nothing to suggest personal knowledge of the city 
on tho part of the author ; and the Bo-ealled ‘ Tomb of St. Luke' 
is the creation of a mero error on the part of Mr. J. T. Wood, 
who mistook a rude cross, incisod in later times on the marble 
door of an old Gr. polyandi'ion or family tomb, for a proof of 
the Christian origin of the monument, imagining that the 
Injure of a bull (a Gr. ornament) which was sculptured on It was 
the symbol of St. Luke, and completing his delusion by the 
false belief that the modern name Ayossaluk (on which see 
below) was derived from ’'Ayw Aovxut. Vet from his idea 
there has been developed a modern legend ; and in recent years 
there lias been some attempt to institute a ceremonial at this 
false ‘ tomb of St. Luke.’ 
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it was somewhat troublesome to ascend the channel 
to the harbour; and ships which were trading be¬ 
tween the N. ,/Egean ports and Syria, avoided E., 
unless the exigencies of loading or discharging 
freight required them to enter the harbour (Ac 20 1G ). 

While the road up the Cayster valley towards 
the East was too diflicult to be a commercial route, 
it afforded decidedly the shorter path from E. to 
Pisidian Antioch and the East in general ; and 
naturally foot-passengers, to whom precipitous 
descents caused no difficulty, would prefer that 
road to the longer but more level route by 
Apainea and Laodicea. The Cayster route leads 
over higher ground than the other, and does not 
descend into the low coast valley till it comes nearer 
E. ; and this also would make it preferable in 
the summer. Hence St. Paul, journeying from 
Pisidian Antioch to E., preferred the Cayster 
route, and traversed the higher-lying districts (rd 
dvwTfpLKa Ac 19 1 );* and the statement of Ac 
on this point is confirmed by Col 2 1 , which shows 
that the apostle had never visited Colossie or 
Laodicea (which were situated on the great high¬ 
way). Me had doubtless entered on the same path 
in liis second journey, when, after revisiting Derbe, 
Lystra, leonium, and Antioch, he advanced into 
Asia, but found himself * forbidden of the Holy 
Ghost to preach the woid in Asia’ (Ac 16°). 

The lower end of I he Cayster valley is divided 
from the middle valley (called the Caystrian plain) 
by the projection of the bounding mountain 
ranges, for Mt. Gallcsus on the N. stretches down 
towards the S., as if trying to reach across the 
valley to Mt. Messogis (the part of which overlook¬ 
ing E. was called Pactyas), and forces the Cayster 
to wind southward, when it is coming near the sea- 
level. llelow r this narrow’ pass, the valley opens 
again to form a low marshy plain, raised very 
little above the sea, from winch the hills spring 
very sharply, as Mt. Coressus, the outermost peak 
of Pactyas, overhanging the site of E., extends in 
a long sharp ridge westw ard towards the sea: and 
the Cayster turns again sharply to the W. through 
this 13 miles long plain to the sea. In the open 
plain, about 5 miles from the sea, on the S. side of 
the river, stands a little hill, close on the W., above 
the modern railway station ; this hill has always 
been the religious centre of the valley; below 
its S.W. slope stood the sacred precinct of the 
Asian goddess, who was identified by the Greeks 
with their own Artemis (see Diana); on the hill 
Justinian built one of his greatest ecclesiastical 
foundations,'!' the church (whose ruins, projecting 
out of the hill, can still be traced) dedicated to St. 
John the Evangelist (6 tiyios 0(o\6yos, from whom 
the hill and the little village beside is still called 
Ayo-soluk or Ayas-saliik, i.r. Ayo-tholdg); and 
between the two was built a fine mosque, formerly 
one of the most exquisite monuments of late Arab.- 
Pers. art, now seriously dilapidated (founded prob¬ 
ably by one of the Seljuk princes, w T ho reigned 
and coined money with Lat. inscription X at Ayo- 
soluk). Bound this religious centre the earliest 
and the latest inhabitants have congregated; 
whereas, in opposition to the religious foundation, 
the Gr. colonists built the city of E., at a distance 
of 1 to 2 miles S.-W., partly on the slope of 
Coressus, partly on the low’ ground at its foot, and 

* In this sentence we speak only on the ‘South Galatian' 
theory (llamsay, Church in Horn. Emp. p. 93f., esp. ed. 2 or 
later editions); those who hold the ‘North Galatian' view may 
omit this one sentence. 

1 It is briefly described by Procopius, AEdific. v. 1, as equalling 
in size and magniflcenco .Justinian’s great foundation in Con¬ 
stantinople, the Church of the Holy Apostles. Justinian built 
it in place of an earlier church on the Bame site, dedicated to St. 
John. 

t Mount a qutv fit in theolwjo. Several of those coins were 
among a find made in the Boil, a little to the north of tho 
temple, by Mr. Wood. The coins had been buried about 1870. 


partly on a low isolated hill, called Pion or Prion 
(about 500 ft.), which rises in the plain. 

The history of E. turns, to a great extent, on 
the opposition between the Greeks, the party of 
progress and freedom and maritime enterprise, 
ami the non-Gr. population, centred at the temple, 
and chain]>ioned by tho priesthood, the party of 
stagnation and ignorance and Asiatic submission. 
The Lydian conquest by Croesus for a time en¬ 
slaved the city to the temple; the new founda¬ 
tion of E. by Lysimachus in B.c. 295 again redressed 
the balance;* hut the proximity of the temple 
gave it always an immense poAver in the city. The 
city owed its pre-eminence in the province in part 
to the temple, for the temple Avas the greatest and 
most influential in Asia, and the city boasted of 
the title ‘Avarden of the temple of Artemis’ vewKbpos 
tt)s ’ApWgtSos, Ac UP, lit. * templo-SAveeper,’ in 11V 
4 temple-keeper,’ in AV * worshipper.’ The title 
‘Temple-Warden’ is more commonly applied to 
E., and to many other Asian cities, as Avarden of a 
tcmnlc of the imperial cultus ; in the time of St. 
Paul, E. was Avarden of one such temple, and later 
she became Avarden of tw’o temples, and finally 
of three temples of the imperial religion (31s, rpls, 
vcwKdpos); and when the Eph. Neocorate simply is 
mentioned, that is the sense in which it is ordin¬ 
arily to be understood.f But the ref. to the Eph. 
Neocorate of Artemis in Ac UP is justified by an 
inscription of the 2nd cent., in wliicli E. is said to 
be ‘doubly temple-warden of the Emperors, and 
Avarden of Artemis’ (31s vcookodo s tu >v 2<-/3a <jtwv nal 
vewkbpos Ti) s ’Aprtpudos, Wood, Appendix Inscr . 
vi. G, p. 50); and coins of the 3rd cent, have the 
legend ’E0ecrfwj/ rpis vcioubpuv Kal Trjs ’ApT^pudos, i.e. 
‘ triply tern pie-Avarden (of the emperors), and 
(ternpie-warden) X of Artemis.’ The festivals of 
the goddess Avere thronged by pilgrims and de¬ 
votees from the Caj'ster valley and from tho 
whole of Asia. The crowds which attended these 
festivals contributed greatly to the wealth of 
the city ; many trades were mainly dependent 
on the pilgrims, who required entertainment, food, 
amusement, victims to sacrifice, offerings to dedi¬ 
cate, curiosities and images for worship to carry 
liome.§ The order of events during St. Paul’s 
long residence in E. of 2 years and 3 months 
(Ac 19 M * 10 , called 3 years by the apostle himself, 
Ac 20 s1 , in the usual ancient style of reckoning an 
intermediate period by the superior round number) 
illustrates in a striking way the relation of the 
priestly centre to the preaching of Christianity. 
At first there avrs no opposition ; for neAV religions, 
which Avere often brought in from the east, had 
never been found prejudicial to the influence of 
Artemis and her priests. Then the missionaries 
Avere brought into collision Avitli the practisers and 
votaries of magic; E. was one of the great centres 
of magical art, and a kind of magic formulas, 

* Even under the Delian confederacy it seems clear that the 
Eph. contribution of 0 to 74 talents was paid only under 
compulsion (Head, p. 18), and the Gr. spirit was nearly dead. 
Lysimachus called his new city Arsinoe, after his wife, but this 
name lasted only a few years. 

t The Eph. Ncocorate in the imperial cultus is first men¬ 
tioned on coins of Nero ; probably the ref. is to the Auyusteum, 
a temple built in the precinct of Artemis to Home and Augustus 
by the city E. (not by the Commune Asia, see Asu, Ahiarch) 
before b.c. 0 (Wood. Appendix , i. 1); Buchner, de Neocoria, 
p. 88, indeed considers that the reference is to a temple of 
Claudius, which he supposes to have been dedicated by the 
Commune A sice, on account of aid given to the city by the 
emperor, Malalas, p. 240, ed. Bonn; but there is no evidence 
that such a temple ever existed. The second imperial neo- 
corate was granted under Hadrian, and the third under Cara- 
valla. A decree of the Senate was required to grant this dis¬ 
tinction (as Asia was a senatorial province) 

t The phrase mpocxis uvxopos on the later coins refers to this 
same fact. 

§ Artemis Ephesia was worshipped more widely by private 
persons than any other deity known to i’ausanios (iv. 31. 8; cf. 
also Xeu. Anab. v. 3. 4). 
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called Ephesian Letters (Tk/^ria ypAfi/mra), became 
famous; * the magicians were naturally soon 
arrayed in opposition to the religion which freed 
the human mind from such superstitions; but their 
discomfiture (Ac 19 1;i ' 11 ') would not directly and 
immediately ail’eet the priests and the temple. 
As time passed and the new religion became more 
powerful, it began to affect the worshippers, who 
did not need so many articles for dedication (cmi- 
O'/jfAaTa), and ceased to purchase the small repre¬ 
sentations of the goddess in her shrine, which were 
produced in vast numbers and in various materials— 
silver, marble, and terra-cotta (see Diana). Thus 
several trades were seriously affected, and the 
associated trades (rods mpi ra roiavra ^ryara?, 
Ac HP), under the leadership of one of their 
wealthy merchants (who dealt in silver ‘ shrines,’ 
and therefore needed more capital for his business 
in the precious metal), Demetrius, probably master 
of the guild for the year,t eager to defend their 
interests, raised a demonstration against the 
Christian preachers. It is clear that in the riot 
the Christians ran serious risk (ID 31 ), and that, 
even after (and also before) the riot, the passions 
and superstitions of the vulgar mob, having once 
been roused against the puritanic tendencies of the 
Christians, continued to be a serious danger to St. 
Paul (1 Co 15 :w 1G‘ J , 2 Co P' 10 ). 

The early st ages of the riot involve some reference to the topo¬ 
graphy of Ephesus. It is obvious Unit the inflammatory speech of 
Demetrius was delivered at a meeting of the associated trades, 
doubtlesj held in a building belonging to the guild (ll) 2 -"')- The 
text of tho Bczan Codex explicitly states (what obviously must 
have occurred) that tho assembled tradesmen and craftsmen 
then rushed out into the street (dtf ™ itufohov), and at last con¬ 
gregated in the theatre. The ruins of the theatre are on a large 
scale; and it has been calculated that tho building could hold 
24,000 people. It was situated on the western slope of Mount 
Fion, overlooking the city harbour (which is now a marsh). 

It is an interesting and important point that the Asiarchs 
were friendly to St. l'aul, and intervened to save him from 
adventuring himself in the crowd. They doubtless pointed out 
to him that his presence would still further enrage the excited 
crowd ; that if the mob once proceeded to violence, they were 
more likely to extend their violence to his companions; and 
that the best course therefore was for St. Paul not to show him¬ 
self at tho moment. The attitude of tho Asiarchs may bo taken 
as a fair indication of tho feeling entertained towards St. Paul 
by the educated arid influential class in the city, and also of the 
attitude of the imperial administration, for they were oflleials of 
the prov ince, not of the city ; they were part of the Rom. 
imperial machinery. It is perhaps implied in Ac 19*^ that they 
were present as u body or council in tho city : this may bo 
accounted for either by a festival which was in progress about 
the same time, or by the natural appropriateness of a provincial 
body or council meeting in the capital of the province. A council 
of the Asiarchs is probably referred to in an Apamean inscription 
(ltamsay, Cities and Bishopric of i'hrytjia, ii. No. 290). i 

In the narrative (Ac 1923-41) allusions occur to the government 
of E , and also of the whole province of Asia. The Town-Clerk, 
or ‘ Secretary of the City’ (ypa/ujuanvf) t appears as an official of 
great autlioi ity ; the assembly of the citizens (ixxkri<nx) is men¬ 
tioned as the" highest municipal authority; and tho Roman 
courts (conventus, <zi etyopottoi, i.e. xyopati bix&v) and proconsuls 
are declared to be the final judicial authority in case of any 
complaint against individuals. The government of the muni¬ 
cipality of K., like that of the other great Asian cities, w as lodged 
in the hands of two deliberative bodies, the Senate (povkr,) and 
the Assembly (i**A.*]<n«), and of certain hoards of magistrates, 
notably the Htrategoi (<rrpxTyyot). All power ultimately resided 
in the Assembly of the citizens; and in the old free Gr. city- 
constitution the Assembly had really held tho reins of power, ami 
exercised the final control over all the other departments of the 
government. Rut its meetings under the Rom. Bystem tended 
to become mere formalities, at which the Bills sent to it by the 
Senate were merely approved; for tho imperial government, 
which had abolished the powers of tho popular assembly in 
Rome naturally discouraged popular assemblies m the cities of 
the empire; when St. Paul, however, wus at E., the Assembly 
was still in name at least, the supreme and final authority in 
the city (Ac 19^), where the last decision lay on matters that 
did not properly fall within the cognizance of tho Rom, courts and 

* Perhaps an example of these Ephesia Grammata occurs on 
a coin of the imperial timo, as Mr. Head suggests in his Cat. 

At*!? th^gmiis of* the Woolworkera (ketvxpm), the Sur¬ 
veyors (xpotMTpaU). and the Workmen before the Gato Gpyuia* 
IpoZZlZ IW*.) are mentioned m inscriptions. A 

j list of trade-guilds in the Asian cities is given by Oehler in 
i Kranos Viruiobonensi *, p. 2701.; c(. Liebeuam, lluinutchta 
Verein*we*en t p. 107. 


officers; and it is also regularly mentioned in tho preamble to 
decrees, along with the .Senate, as giving validity and authority 
to decrees wliich had been prepared by tho Senate and sub¬ 
mitted to it for its approval.* The Senate (/3ouXr,) in the 
Asian cities was transformed by gradual steps from the old Gr. 
form of a laxly elected annually by the citizens, to the Rom. 
form of a body filled up by distinguished citizens (esp. all who 
had held any of the higher magistracies), retaining tneir Beats 
for life. Concurrently with this chango in its constitution, it 
encroached more and more on the powers of the Assembly. But 
at tho same time another transforming process went on simul¬ 
taneously, as the Rom. imperial authority encroached on the 
municipal privilege of self-administration; and in this trans¬ 
formation tho Senate was made by slow steps a mere instrument 
of tho Rom. imperial government. 

Tho Secretary of the city (ypetfji. l uatrtv( rrjf trek i«f, called also 
e ’E^i <rtw ypoLpLULOLTwi, or ypot/xpotTwi rev bvipev) was perhaps 
the most influential individual in the city. Mr. Hicks well sa)s 
that ‘as the real vigour of the Assembly declined in the atmos¬ 
phere of imperial rule, it was more and moro left to the 
Secretary to arrange the business of the Assembly. Together with 
the Strutegoi he drafted the decrees to l»e proposed.f lie had the 
decrees engraved. Ho took charge of money left to tho people 
of Ephesus.’ Further, it is clear that he acted as a channel of 
communication between the Rom. provincial administration and 
the municipality (e.n. in the inscription, Hicks, p. 154); and thus, 
ns tho Rom. central authority encroached on the municipality, 
the Secretary became more and moro important. These facts 
explain the part played by this official in Ac 1935 41^ an incident 
w hich throws a dear light on this obscure subject, and is in 
perfect accord with all that we learn about it from other sources. 
He came forward as the agent of tho municipal government, 
and calmed tho mob by a skilful speech ; ho spoke of the close 
relation between the city and the temple, and tho sacrodness of 
tho goddess, as universally acknowledged ; he mentioned, os an 
obvious and familiar fact, that Paul and bis associates had not 
been guilty of acts or words disrespectful to tho goddess (soo 
Churches, Robbers ok) ; he pointed on! that there was an 
established method of legal procedure, whereby they should 
seek redress for any injury of which they complained, but that 
persistence in their riotous conduct was criminal, and likely to 
call down severe punishment; and then he dismissed tho 
assembly. His recognition of the meeting as an Uxkrxn'ct was 
important: he did so in order to shield it, so lar os he could, 
from Roman ceiiMue. 

The Secretary advised the concourse to disperse, and wait 
until the lawful Eeclesia (no AV, regular assembly RV) should 
meet, and settle anything further which they wished to bring 
before it. The old Gr. distinction between regular ordinary 
meetings on days agreed beforehand ixxkvrject, Kicks, 

No. 481, 1. 340) and extraordinary meetings, specially sum¬ 
moned, had been modified by the Rom. government in such ft 
way that permission of the Rom. officials was required before a 
meeting of tho Eeclesia could be legally held ; and from this it 
resulted that no extraordinary Assembly could bo summoned 
except by the Rom. officials themselves, who bad tho right to 
call tho people together at any timc.t Hence this suddenly 
convened meeting was not legal, and could not carry any busi¬ 
ness through ; and, moroov er, it might prov oke inquiry from the 
Romans (who were always jealous of the right of free meeting), 
and even result in punishment (such as tho prohibition for a time 
of all right of bolding the Eeclesia); for, as the Secretary pointed 
out, the city could not justify it by pleading any cause for it. 

In the city of E., then, then* were three distinct 
}>owers, which were brought iuto contactor conflict 
in the 1st and 2nd cent. : the hierarchy of tho 
temple, the government of the city, and the new 
religion preached by St. Paul. At first it is clear 
that there was no opposition on tho part of the 
municipal government to Christianity. Ihe Sec¬ 
retary of the city speaks for tho government, and 
points out that the Christians have not been guilty 
of disrespect in act or word towards the established 
system, while the rioters have brought the city 
into danger of reprimand and punishment from 
the imperial rule. The whole tone is one of 
superiority to, and almost of contempt for,. the 
superstitious vulgar, together with recognition 
of the right of St. Paul to preach, so Jong as he 
showed proper respect to the laws and institutions 
of the city. A convinced Christian, who was at 
the same time a man of affairs, could not have 
taken a line that was better calculated to put St. 
Paul in the right and the rioters in the wrong; 
and we shall probably not err in believing that the 
general tone of the educated officials and the 
priests of high rank at this time was one of perfect 

* It is best described by M. L6vy, Revue des fitudet 

<Jr \Th\a\n\i>\\v» that he sat on tho board of the Strategoi as an 
assessor (or perhaps os a chairman). 

% L6vy in Revue de* Etude* Grecyucs, 1S96, p 210. 
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equanimity and general philosophic, interest in the 
preaching of St. l*aul, whereas the superstitious 
and vulgar mob were strongly opposed to him. 
This state of opinion lasted till near the end of the 
1st century. But the violent feelings roused during 
the persecution of Domitian, coinbined with the 
realization on the part of the ollicials and the 
higher priesthood that the growing power of 
Christianity threatened the existing order of 
things, and would, if successful, sweep it away, 
led to a union among all the classes which were 
not opposed to the existing order, i.e. among all 
who were not Christians. We may confidently 
assume, also, that at first Christianity spread with 
great rapidity, and produced a neglect of the Kph. 
ritual similar to that which Pliny describes as 
having existed in Bithynia, until the measures 
carried out by him in A.l). 112 caused a revival of 
the pagan worship ( Ejjist . ad Trajan. 95). A 
similar revival of paganism in E. about the same 
period is attested by ancient documents, as Canon 
Hicks was the first to recognize clearly. A great 
inscription, dating A.l). 104 (Hicks, No. 481, 
p. 135), contains a scries of decrees honouring C. 
Vibius Salutaris, a Pom. citizen resident in E., 
who had presented to the goddess and the city 
government a number of statues, images, and 
moneys, and an tinging for the acceptance and use 
of the gifts ami for the institution of a new 
festival and procession which should unite and 
bind more closely together the sanctuary and 
the city of Artemis. From this time onwards 
the city began to boast more than before of its 
title of ‘ temple-guardian of Artemis’ (vaokbpos 
'Apid/xidos) ; and the imperial government also 
allied itself with the religion of Artemis, for under 
Hadrian imperial silver coins hear the type and 
legend of DIANA EPHESIA, showing that the 
vindication of the goddess was accepted as a duty 
by the emperor as Pontifex Maximus (for Pom. 
coins could not bear the effigy and title of any 
but a Pom. deity). This agreement of the imperial 
government, the municipal authorities, the tenijde- 
liierarchy, and the superstitious mob of the city, 
lasted unbroken until Christianity triumphed. It 
is true that the text of a decree, passed by the 
Senate and Assembly of E. in A.l). 101, is commonly 
quoted ‘as an involuntary confession of the decline 
of the Artemis-worship under the growing influence 
of the new faith,’ and as an indication that the 
reaction visible in A.D. 104 had ceased. The text 
(Hicks, No. 482, p. 145), according to the usually 
accented interpretation, states that 1 the Eph. 
goddess, whose worship had hitherto been uni¬ 
versally recognized, was now being dishonoured, 
not only in lier own city (tv ry tavry* irarplfii 
dri/iarai), but also among Creeks and barbarians.’ 
But, as has been urged in Classical Rev. 1893, 
n. 100, it is impossible to accept the idea that a 
decree in honour of the goddess bad such an ill- 
omened introduction (for to ancient feeling it was 
profane and impious and dangerous to use such 
words); and probably there lias been a slight error 
of the engraver, who wrote 5i once instead of t\\ ice, 
thus reversing the meaning; the true text, then, 
states that Artemis is honoured in her own city 
and everywhere (t rarpidi dcaupLUTai).* 

The temple of Artemis at E. was one of the 
greatest and most famous architectural works 
known to the ancient world. The building which 
existed when St. Paul lived in E. was not the 
oldest temple. An earlier temple, containing 
columns dedicated by Croesus, king of Lydia, b.c. 
560-539 (fragments of which are now exhibited in 
the Brit. Mus. containing parts of the king’s 
dedicatory inscriptions—llicks, p. 173, No. 518), 

' In his addenda, Canon llicks also is disposed to recognize an 

engraver's blunder. 


but not dually completed until alnmt B.C. 400, 
was burnt to the ground in B.C. 350, on the same 
night that Alexander the Great was born; and a 
vast temple, measuring, according to Pliny, 425 ft. 
by 220,* was built in its place with the help of 
contributions from the whole of Asia (tota Asia 
exstruentCy Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 40, 213; cf. 
Hicks, p. 174)—a fact which attests the veneration 
paid to the goddess by the whole province (Ac 19 27 , 
see also C1G, No. 2954, and Hicks, p. 144, No. 482, 
on the reading of which see above). Owing to 
the marshy soil on which it stood, it required much 
care and contrivance to lay the foundations firmly 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 95). Possibly, the impres¬ 
siveness of this great temple suggested to St. Paul 
the allegory in 1 Co 3 1017 (written from E.), and 
gave point to his words addressed to the Ephesians 
(2 20 ' 22 ); but it is unnecessary to suppose that on 
each occasion, when he refers to the ideas of 
foundation or building, as in 1 Ti 3 15 6 1U , 2 Ti 2 1U * 20 , 
Ac 20 32 , he was thinking of this temple. The site 
of this temple was discovered by Mr. d. T. Wood 
in 1870, after many years’ patient and laborious 
search; hut, unfortunately, he has given no 
sufficient indications as to what remains of the 
building lie found actually in situ, and has left 
no plan of the site as it was when he uncovered 
it. He merely gives his own restorations, and his 
own theories as to what the temple must have been 
when it was perfect; hut his knowledge of Gr. 
architecture was not so thorough as to make his 
views trustworthy ; and it is hardly possible now 
to acquire sullicient knowledge of the tacts to form 
a clear conception of the building. Ollicials called 
vtuTTolcu or veoTTotol were charged ‘ to take care of 
the fabric and repairs of the temple, and to super¬ 
intend any additions such as the setting up of 
inscriptions’ (Hicks, p. 80). 

There can ho no doubt that the Temple of 
Ephesian Artemis was used as a place of deposit for 
treasure both by the city and by private individuals 
(as, e.g., by Xenophon, A nab. v. 3. 4). This function 
strengthened the bonds that united the city and 
the temple. It is uncertain how the treasure 
deposited in the temple by the city was managed, 
hut, as Canon llicks says (p. 82), ‘it is remarkable 
how little is said in the Ephesian inscriptions about 
any financial olficers.’ The temple and its precinct 
were inviolable: no arms might he borne within 
the sacred precinct (implying that in primitive 
times, when arms were commonly carried, the 
goddess provided that her worship should be a 
peaceful influence). The Horn, government, in 
A.l). 22, recognized the right of asylum that be¬ 
longed to the soil of Artemis (Tacit. Ann. iii. 63); 
hut the local limits of asylum varied widely at 
different periods. 

The twelve disciples of the baptism of John whom St. Paul 
found at E. (Ac 19 a ) had possibly been converted by Apollos 
during his recent visit; though it is more probabie that a 
small sect of Jews had emigrated to E., as a great centre of 
commerce and intercourse, soon after the coining of St. John. 
St. Paul, on his first brief visit, seems to have found the Jews 
in E. very well disposed towards the new teaching ; and, though 
a rupture between him and them is recorded (Ac IDS)), it is 
hardly described in such terms as to suggest that it was so 
serious as those that occurred in Corinth or Thessalonioa. The 
existence of a Jewish colony at E. in b.o. 44 is vouched for by 
Jos. Ant. xiv. x. 12 (of. xiv. x. 26, xvr. vi. 2 and 7), when 
Dolahella granted them religious freedom (osn. from engage¬ 
ments inconsistent with proper observance of the Sabbath) and 
exemption from military service. When Augustus afterwards 
confirmed the privileges of the Asian Jews, esp. guaranteeing 
them safe-conduct for transmission of their offerings to Jcrus., 
he doubtless had E. prominent in his mind (Jos. Ant. xvi. vi. 2, 
cf. Ac.JiM 0 y ). Jewish inscriptions at Eph. aro published, Hicks, 
Nos. G7G, 077. Some of these Jews appear to have made a 
practice of exorcism and magic, Ac lOU-ifi, like Bar-jesus at 
Paphos, Ac 13# (see Sukva). Similar practices were engaged in 
by tho Jewish settlers at Thyatira (wh. see). 

* According to Mr. Wood’s measurements the temple itself 
measured 343 ft. by 1G4, and the Btylobate or boseimmt 418 ft. 
by 239. 
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When St. Paul broke with the Jews, he passed 
forth beyond the narrower circle which had come 
within the inlluence of the synagogue, and ad¬ 
dressed the entire Eph. population. He was under¬ 
stood by the Ephesians to be (ho teacher of a new 
school of philosophy; and, agreeably to this view, 
he lectured daily in the school of Tyrannies (wh. see), 
just as other philosophers gave public lectures. 
In the Rezan Text there is added the statement 
that he taught from the 5th to the 10th hour. It 
is probable that this is correct, showing that St. 
Paul employed the hours when the building would 
no longer be in use; for the business in the Asian 
cities seems to have ended at the 5th hour (one 
hour before midday).* We may, then, picture 
Paul’s life in Eph. as spent thus: he wrought 
* night and day’ with his hands, i.e. ho started his 
craft before sunrise and continued at work through 
the earlier hours of the day (Ac 20 34 , l Co 4 la ,f 
1 Th 2 9 ); then, after the ordinary day’s work was 
finished, ho began to teach publicly in this build¬ 
ing, and expounded his philosophy to all comers 
freely. These public lectures were, as we might 
naturally expect, supplemented by teaching in 
private houses (Ae 20®'). 

The name St. Paul's Prison , which is applied to 
ft Or. tower forming part of the line of fortification 
along the ridge of Corcssns, near its W. end, is 
purely fanciful. There is no record that St. Paul 
was imprisoned in E. ; and, if he had been im¬ 
prisoned, this tower is not the kind of place where 
lie would have been immured. ‘ It is a two-storeyed 
fort with eight chambers, and the upper storey is 
reached by an external staircase’ (Wilson, Hand - 
hooky p. 90). There are some important Christian 
remains in the city, notably the double church 
near the gymnasium adjoining the theatre. This 
church is older than the great Basilica of St. .John 
the Evangelist on the hill at Ayo-Sohik ; and may 
well ho the very church where tne Council was held 
in a.p. 431. t On the E. side of Mount Pion, over¬ 
hanging the road that leads from tho temple of 
Diana to the Magnesian Gate of t ho city, is a rock- 
hewn church, close to a cave in which the ‘Seven 
Sleepers of E.’ were, according to the legend, saved 
from the Rom. persecution by a slumber of some 
centuries’ duration. 

The actual foundation of a Christian community 
in E. may he ascribed to Priscilla and Aquila 
(wh. see), whom St. Paul left I here at his first 
hurried visit (Ac 18 iy ), and whom he found there on 
his return. 


Litkrati'RB.— The vast mass of lit. al>out E. Is to a great 
extent antiquated by recent works. Tho inscriptions, with 
tho commentaries of l.oeekh and Hicks, must form the foun¬ 
dation of all methodical study. On the topography, see 
esn. Weber, Guide da Vopatjevr A Ephtse, Sinyrne, lSOI (ex¬ 
cellent maps) i also Sir U. Wilson, Handbook to Asia Minot, etc. 
(Murray) 1895: on tho antiquities, Hicks, Gr. Inscrip, of the 
Brit. Mu*. iii. p. 07 IT. ; Mcnadier, Qua condicione Ephe&n 
uni dint. ; Zimmermann, Eph. im erst, christl. Jahrh.; L6vy, in 
Bevve des Etudes Gree.</ues, 1895, p. 203 f., and subsequent artt., 
gives a careful and admirable study of tho constitution of the 
Asian cities ; and Ramsay, ('dies and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ch. 
jj gives a brief sketch fit the same subject. Guhl’s Ephesiaca 
is*not wholly antiquated, and Kalkener’s E. and the Temple 
of Diana contains some things to reward study. Woods 
Discoveries at E. is almost purely a popular book (except for the 
appendix of inscriptions, most of which are republished by 
Ilicks, l.c .); and the scientific account of his discoveries, which 
doubtless he contemplated, was never published. The sketch of 
the history, esp. tho early history, given by E. Curtins in 
* Beitnige V,. Ges. u. Topog. Kleinasiens' in Abhandl. Akaa. 
Berlin, 1872(repub. in his Gesanx. Abhandl. i. 233-2(15), is singu¬ 
larly charming and instructive. Lightfoot’s 4 Discoveries illus¬ 
trating tho Acts of the Apostles' in Cnnternp. Bev. May 1H78 
(repub. as app. to his Essays on Supernal. Bel. p. 29I ff.), is 
useful: see also Ramsay, Church in Bom. Kmp. pp. 112-150, and 


223 *, 


• See illustrations collected Expositor , March 1892, p 
St. Paul the Traveller, p. 271. 
f This Epistle was written from Ephesus. 

1 Tho Council was held in E. (not outside the city) y r V 
iyimrxrt, rH **Aov ( ue^ Mexpift, as is stated in the Acta. 


St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 207-282. On the coinage, see Head’s 
excellent Hist, of the Coinage of E, (which unfortunately ends 
with the Christian era, but may be completed from his * Cata¬ 
logue of tho Gr. Coins in the Brit. Mus.' Ionia, pp. 70-115. 
On the great highway between E. and the East see G. Hirsch- 
feld, ‘ Kelainai-Apameia-lvibotos,’ in Abhandl. Akad Berlin, 
1875 ; Ramsay, Hist. Gray, of As. Min. pp. 35-51. On tho sup¬ 
posed * tomb of St. Luke,’ see Weber, Rylands, and Falkener, m 
Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch. vii. 1881, and Simpson, ibid. vi. p. 323. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

EPHLAL (^k). —A descendant of Judah (l Cli 
2 s7 ). Sec Genealogy. 


EPHOD (Visit, ni#; iirw/tft Ex, Lv, but 

Jg and 1 S). —In treating of this term, which 
is apparently used in ditlerent meanings, it will bo 
convenient to consider first tho passages in which 
there is least doubt about the signification of tho 
word. 

1. Tho ‘ephod’ was a priestly garment made of 
white linen ( 13 ), and attached to the body by a 
girdle (tjij). An ephod such as this was worn by 
Samuel as ft temple-servant (l S 2 18 ), by the 85 
priests belonging to the sanctuary at Nob, who 
were slain by Docg (l S 22 18 ), and by David when 
he danced before the ark (2 S 6 U1> ; cf. 1 Ch 15 a7l> ). 
The nature of this priestly garment is not further 
described ; but it may bo assumed to have been a 
simpler form of the more ornate garment of tho 
same name described in P(Ex28 6 - 8 *™- 29* 39 a * fc . ,u \ 
Lv 8 7 ) among the vestments peculiar to the High 
Priest. This more ornate ‘ ephed ’ was, in a word, 
an ornamental kind of waistcoat. It consisted of 
an oblong piece of richly variegated material (blue, 
purple, scarlet, and fine twined linen, interwoven 
with gold thread, tho ‘work of the designer’), 
hound round tho body under the arms, and reaching 
down as far (apparently) as tho waist. The ephod 
was supported oy two ‘ shoulder-pieces,’ i.c . two 
Haps or straps attached to it behind, and passing 
over tho shoulders to the front, where they were 
again fastened to tho ephod : on tho top of each of 
these shoulder-pieces was an onyx-stone, engraven 
with the names of six of tho tribes of Israel.. Round 
the body, the ephod was further held in its place 
bv a band ("ibnn nyn, i.e. prob. the ‘bigenious work 
of the ephod ’ *), of the same material as the ephod, 
and woven in one piece with it, by which it was 
‘girt’ (Lv 8 7 ) round tho waist. Tho ephod was 
worn over a blue frock, woven entirely of blue, and 
put on by being drawn over tho head, something 
in the manner of a cassock (but without arms), 
called tho ‘ robe (*>*yo) of tho ephod.’ The skirt of 
this robe was adorned with a border of pome¬ 
granates in colours, with golden bells between 
them, the sound of which was to he hoard whenever 
the High Priest was ministering in the Holy Place 
(Ex 28 31 * 35 ). On the front of tho ephod was fastened 
the jewelled breast-plate, containing the pocket 
or pouch in which were put tho Urirn and 
Thummim, or sacred lots (Ex 2S 10 - Lv 8 8 ).f 

2. There is, however, a second group of passages 
in which ‘ephod ’ has been supposed to denote, not 
a priestly garment, but some kind of idol or image, 
a. In Jg 8“ 6f * Gideon is said to have mado an 
* ephod ’ of the gold rings X taken from the 
rshmaelites and Midianites, which lie ‘sot’— 
or ‘stood’ Dm, implying location somewhat more 
definitely than oy;i; see Gn 30 s8 43 9 , and of the 

* According to others, ‘ tho band of tho ephod,’ n being 
supposed to be transposed from The verb is, how¬ 

ever (in connexion with dress), used only of binding on head- 


°Mt is possible that tho cpbod was of Egyptian origin. At 
oast V. Ancessi ( A finales de philos. chn'tienne, 18/-,» PP;4j>. 
'ivea illustrations from Lepsius, Denknmler, in. plates a, a, 
'745 (cf. 222/0, of divine and royal personals haling similarly 
[ richly decorated garment round the body, supported by two 
ihoulder-strnps, fastened at the top by a gem, and secured round 
,ho waist by a girdle. ,., . ntu . 

t 4 It’ in v.' 27 * refers naturally only to the gold of v. . th* 
descents, etc., of v.*' b do not seem to be included. 
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ark, 1 8 5 2 , 2 S 6 17 )—in Onlirah. That this was an 
object of idolatrous worship seems plain from the 
comment of the later historian (v. 27 ), who states 
that ‘ all Israel went a whoring after it,’ and that 
it became a snare to Gideon and to his house.’ The 
amount of gold spent upon this ephod (1700 shekels 
= about 75 lbs. troy, which would be worth now 
some £3000) points also to something more than 
an ornamental vestment for a priest : indeed the 
ephod appears to be the chief object in the sanc¬ 
tuary/ b. in other passages also the ephod 
figures as part of the regular equipment of a 
sanctuary. In Jg 17 4f> 18 14 - 47 - 18 - 20 , Micali provides 
for his private shrine in Ephraim a graven and 
molten image (pescl and massekhdh ), \ and an ephod 
and teraphim ; and in IIos'3 4 the prophet speaks 
of a time when Israel should be left ‘ without king 
and prince, without sacrifice and pillar (maz$ebah), 
and without ephod and teraphim.’ The juxta¬ 
position of ephod and teraphim in these passages 
is noticeable. The latter were idols (Gn 31 19 , 
cf. v. 80 ), apparently of human form (1 8 19 13 ’ 16 ), 
and were used in divination (Ezk 21* 1 ('-«), Zee 10-; 
cf. Hab 2 1U ): hence it is reasonable to conclude 
that the ephod was in some way associated with 
the teraphim in divination. It does not, however, 
follow that it was any kind of image: rather, as 
the teraphim were idols, the ephod will have been 
something different, c. In 1 S 21 9 [Ueb. 10 ] the 
sword of Goliath was preserved at Nob as a 
trophy, wrapped in a mantle ‘ behind the 
ephod,’ which therefore would seem to have been 
something having a fixed place by the wall, but 
standing free from it. d. In the Hooks of Samuel, 
the ephod is several times mentioned as a means of 
ascertaining the will of J" ; the verb used in con¬ 
nexion with it, when thus employed, is—not ‘ put- 
on, ’ but--‘bring near’ (ebsn 18 14 18 EXX/ 23 y 
3U 7,7 ): the priest (whoso privilege it is to possess 
it) is said to ‘carry’ or ‘bear’ it (n^j 1 8 2 28 14 3 - 18 
EXX,§—not ‘wear’); and Abiathar brings it down 
with him ‘ in his hand’ to David in £e'ila (1 S23' ! ). 
These passages seem to imply that the ‘ ephod ’ 
was something moved about or carried, rather 
than something worn as a garment. c. The 
derivative .tijk— the same word which is used in 
connexion with the high priest’s ephod in the 
phrase (Ex 2S H 39°) ‘the band of its attachment ’— ! 
is used actually of some part of the metal plating 
of an idol in Is 30 22 ‘ the silver overlaying (”isy) of 
thy graven images, and the gold attachment , or 
casing (n^s), of thy molten images.’ On the 
strength of these passages, Wellhausen {Hist. 
130 n.), summarizing the conclusions of Vatke 
{Bill. Thcol. 1835, pp. 207, 209), writes, ‘Outside 
tho Priestly Code, ephod is the image, ephod had 
the priestly garment’—the term, when used in the 
latter sense, being thus distinguished by the addi¬ 
tion of ‘linen’ (Stade, lvantzsch, 8mend, Nowack, 
llenzinger). 


The places in which ephod bad occurs arc 1 S 2 18 2218, 2 8 6 1 * • 
so that, taken strictly, the passages in which ephod denotes, upon 
this view, an linage would he Jg 8.17 f., 1 8 228 143 2 ]9 236 . 9 30 ? 
IIos 3 4 (to which 1 8 14‘8 LXX must naturally he added); though 
Vatke exc udes 1 8 143, and Smend, Kittel, and JJudcie (‘per¬ 
haps ) exclude 1 8 ‘J 28 (‘ to bear the ephod before me ’). It mav 
however, be doubted whether, the connexion being g 0 similar 
(esp. In the Sain, passage*,—though 1 8 228 j H , no doubt, later 
than the rest), tho term must not he understood throughout in 
the game sense. h 


* It is argued (e.g. by Berth, ad loc.) that the money may 
have been used for defraying the entire cost of establishing the 
sanctuary; but the expression is distinctly ‘ made into an 
ephod ; and set (or stood) is hardly applicable to a movable 
priestly garment. 

fin reality, it may be, only a pescl : see 1830.31 
Moore, Judges, p. 375 f. ' ’ Hna cr ‘ 

t ‘Bring bither the ephod. For he bare the ephod at that 
time before Israel.’ 


9 Read also by Klosfc. in 1 K 228 (‘ ephod ’ for jvw • ark ’) 
Th® name verb is used in 1 S 2218 of the • linen ’ ephod. 


The explanation of the passages quoted is 
possible, but not certain. (1) The difficulty thM 
the same term should bo used to denote both a 
priestly vestment and an image is not insuperable. 
The ‘ephod’ was essentially a casino round the 
body ; and hence the same word might well have 
denoted the casing of precious metal, which (as 
was usual in ancient images) was spread over a 
wooden core (cf. Is 40 19 ) ; the derivative nic^ 
appears actually to be used in this sense in 
Is 30* 2 (quoted above) : and a term denoting 
properly the decorated easing of an image, might 
easily have come gradually to be used for the 
entire figure. (2) It is true, (to carry or bear) 
is not elsewhere used of garments, but only of 
shields, weapons, burdens, etc. : if, however, at the 
time to which .Jg 17 f. and 1 8 refer, the ephod worn 
by the principal priest at a sanctuary was in any 
sense a prototype of the later high priest’s ephod, 
and had a pouch containing the sacred lots (cf. 
1 8 14 4If -, esp. v. 41 LXX [Urim and Thummim],— 
provided, at least, as seems a natural inference 
from what is stated on other similar occasions, and 
from v. 18 EXX 19 * 8(>f -, the ephod maybe presumed 
to have been used in Saul’s inquiry,- and 2S 8 ), 
it might be fairly described as ‘ carried ’ or ‘ borne,’ 
and mentioned (in Jg 17 f., IIos 3, for instance) as 
a prominent and essential part of the priest’s dress, 
without which the oracle could not he consulted. 
It is, however, strange that the same term n?) 
should be used also of the linen ephods of the 
priests at Noli/ (3) In 1 8 21 9 , as also in 14 s * 18 
EXX, 23 ft * 9 30 7 , the lerin does seem to denote 
something different from what it does in 22 18 : 
in 21 9 the ‘ephod’ is spoken of in terms implying 
that there was but one at a sanctuary (here Nob) ;t 
and 14 3 - 18 (EXX) mention one as being, apparently 
Afar* tsOXh v i i n the possession of the principal priest 
in Israel; whereas 85 priests, belonging to the 
same sanctuary as the one named in 21 9 , are said 
in 22 18 to have borne linen ephods. The single 
ephod may, of course, have been the more elaborate 
ephod of the high priest (though this would hardly 
suit well in 21 y ); but for those who doubt whether 
the high priest’s dress bad yet acquired the ornate 
character described in 1’, the way is open for the 
inference that it was an oracular image. 

On the whole, we can hardly be said to possess 
the data for deciding this controverted question 
with confidence. There is, however, a decided 
probability that, at least in Jg 8- 7 , the term 
‘ ephod ’ is used of the gold casing of an oracular 
image. And if it has this meaning (in addition to 
that of a priestly linen waistcoat) in one passage, 
the presumption against its having the same second 
meaning in other passages is lessened, though, 
naturally, it is not proved that it has it actually. 

The opinion that T15X denotes a plated image is adopted b> 
(Jes. (for Jg 8. 17 f., Hos 3); Studer, Comm, on Jvd. (for Jg 8 
only); Stade, (Jesr.h. 4«0 (for Jg 8. 17, 1 8 21»: with regard to 
the ‘ephod* in which the saered lots wero kept, he merely says, 
p. 471 bottom, that it is disputed whether it was an image, or 
the priestly vestment); e.f. (for Jg 8) Ewald, Alt* 298n. : 
generally for these and the other passages named (sometimes 
with the exeej*!ion of 1 8 228 ) by Vatke, l.c. (except 1 S 143), 
Wcllh. l.c. ; Reusa, Gcsch. d. lleil. Schr. AT.s 1 , §§ 102, 139; 


* Smend, Nowack, and Benzinger explain the identity of 
name by the conjecture that originally the body of the image 
was dressed in an ‘ ephod’ of linen, which was afterwards replaced 
by one of precious metal, while the ephod of linen became the 
priest's garment, and think consistently that l bcar the linen 
ephod ’in IS 22 18 is a survival from the time in which the 
expression was applied, as they consider it still is in 1 S 143-i» 
LXX, to carrying tho oracular imago. LXX omits ‘linen’ in 
1 S 2218 ; hut this does not seem to bo right: as said above 
(No 3), the ephod of 22 18 appears (upon grounds independent of 
the word * linen ’) to have denoted something diiTorent from the 
ephod of 143.1H LXX, 23«-» 307. 

t "Whether this was the same ephod as that which was brought 
afterwards from Nob by Abiat har to David (238- 9 807), is uncer¬ 
tain ; for in 23« both MT and LXX have ‘an ephod’ (not •the 
ephod'). 
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Kuenen, Hibb. Lect. 82 (‘ probably ’); Kautwch in Ilorzotj’s 
PRE\ xvi. (1885), 229; B.hMh, I'Adit. u. Sam. 116f. ; Kitt«4, 
Qesch. ii. 174n. ; Sinend, AT Rcl.-tlesch. 41; Nowack, Arch. ii. 
21 f. ; Benzingcr, Arch. 382; of. W. R. Smith, OTJC*24\\ 
0. A. Smith, Tint XTl Proph. 23, 38 ; Dillm. AT Theol. 
130, 163. See further Moore, Judges, 232, 379, 381, who adopts 
the same view without hesitation ‘for Jg 8, and seems to prefer 
it for some of the other passages, but allows that they do not 
‘imperatively’ require it, and that‘all that can with certainty 
be gathered from them is that the ephod was a portable object 
which was employed or manipulated by the priest in consulting 
the oracle * (p. 379). It has been opposed by Thenius on 1 S 21 i0 ; 
Bertheau, Richter*, 164; Nowack on Hos 3* (in his Comm, of 
1880); Riehm, IIWB, s.v. ; and especially by Konig, Ilaupt- 
problnne, 69-63 (who does not, however, appear to maintain 
more than that the view is not * undoubtedly' correct). 

e The etymology of ■rtsx is too uncertain to throw 
light on the meaning of the word. The lieb. verb 
iBK (Ex 29 5 , Lv 8 7 ) seems to be a denominative. 
Lagarde (Bildung tier Nom. 178; Mitthcil. iv. 17) 
derived *rtsx from the root preserved in the Arab. 
wafadet , to come as an envoy (to a ruler, etc.), 
supposing that ephod = ‘ approach ’ was abbreviated 
for ‘(garment of) approach (sc. to God)/ and 
comparing Syr. petitfui (which would be another 
derivative of the same root), a long robe (oft. in 
Pesh. for i'ibx). But this etymology, though 
ingenious, cannot claim to be more than a con¬ 
jecture. In usage, the word was probably felt to 
denote something closely surrounding or encasing. 

S. 11. Driver. 

EPHOD (i^)-— Father of Ifanniel, Manasseh’s 
representative for dividing the land (Nu 34 23 P). 

EPHPHATHA.-~The word spoken by our Lord 
(ace. to St. Mark, T M ) to a deaf and dumb man 
brought to Him on Ilis return through Decapolis to 
the Sea of Galilee. It is the Ithpeel (or Ethpaal) 
irnperat. of an Aram, verb meaning ‘to open’—the n 
of the prefix being assimilated to the foil.consonant; 
but as respects philological details the specialists 
are not agreed (see Dalinan, Gram, des jiidisch- 
paldst. Arttmdisch , n. 222 n.). The evangelist in¬ 
terprets it in Greek ny the 2 pers. sing. 1 aor. pass, 
impv. ‘ Be (thou) opened.’ The worn was used in 
the Western rites oi baptism (ef. Ambr. dr, Myst. 3). 

J. 11. Thayer. 

EPHRAIM (onex).—The name of a patriarch and 
tribe in Israel, fi. was the second son of Joseph 
and Asenath, the daughter of Potiphera, priest of 
On, and was born in Egypt (Gn 41 50ff -). He was 
adopted, along with his elder brother Manasseh, 
by J acob, who thus gave his favourite son Joseph 
two tribes among lus descendants. At the cere¬ 
mony of adoption (Gn 48 laflr *) Jacob, in spite of 
Joseph’s resistance, reversed the order of birth, 
gave E. the precedence over Manasseh, and prophe¬ 
sied that the younger should be the greater. In 
Jacob’s testament (Gn 49) E. and M. are included 
under the name of Joseph, their future fortunes 
being conjoined. The tribe of E. is said (Nu l 33 ) 
to have, at the Exodus, contributed 40,500 men to 
the army of Israel, a number reduced, presumably 
by war and privations, to 32,500 at the close of the 
wanderings in the desert (Nu 20 37 ). The value of 
these figures may be estimated by the fact that 
during the same period the warriors of Manasseh 
increased from 32,200 to 52,700 (Nu l 3a 26 34 ). 

Apart from this, however, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that, in the earliest period of Isr. 
history in Canaan, the tribe of Joseph, or of 
Rachel, was still undivided. It embraced not 
only E. and M., but Benjamin; and therefore we 
find Shimei the Benjamite regarding himself as a 
member of the house of Joseph (2 S HP). After 
Benjamin constituted a separate tribe, E. and M. 
still remained undistinguished for a considerable 
time ; they formed together the house of Joseph in 
the more general sense ; and this can alone explain 
tlieir union for administrative purposes under 
Solomon (I K ll 28 ). To what precise period we 


should assign the subdivision of Joseph it is im¬ 
possible to discover. All we can say is that it 
would naturally result from the ever-increasing 
extent of territory occupied by the tribe, and the 
emergence of dillerent and conflicting interests in 
the separate regions of it. 

E., like the other tribes of Israel (see ALLIANCE), 
was far from owing its territory entirely to force 
of arms (see Tribe). Can. elements are found in 
its midst at a comparatively late date (Jos l(i 10 ), 
and Jg 5 U , though very corrupt, may imply that 
the population was composed to some extent of 
Amalekites. 'The earliest settlement was in Mt. 
Ephraim, which was densely wooded. Hence when 
a complaint was made to Joshua that the territory 
assigned was too small for the tribe, lie advised 
them to make clearances, and thus make good the 
defect (Jos 17 14 ' 18 ). From this point E. extended 
northwards over the wooded hill-country of 
Samaria to the borders of the plain of Jezreel. 
The boundary between E. and Manasseh is stated 
to have been the brook Kanah (Jos l(i s ), but this 
line of demarcation was not strictly observed. 
The S. limit was lived at the two fortresses of 
Upper and Nether Beth-horon, on the borders of 
Benjamin. To the W. of these lay the territory of 
the Can. town of Gezer, received by Solomon on his 
marriage with the daughter of Pharaoh (1 K l) 15 ' 17 ). 

The Ephraimites were the most powerful tribe 
in Israel, and their ambition and sense of superiority 
are continually in evidence in the history. Their 
later characteristics and conduct are foreshadowed 
in the Bk. of Jg. Here we find them attacking 
Gideon for going to war with the Midianites with¬ 
out summoning them to his aid ; their resentment 
is allayed only with the greatest difficulty (Jg 8 1 * 3 ). 
In the same way they complain against Jephthnh, 
and on this occasion they actually come to blows 
with their kinsmen, with the most disastrous con¬ 
sequences to themselves (Jg 12 , ‘°). But they not 
only aspire to leadership in war. Shiloh, the seat 
of the ‘house of God’ until the destruction of this 
sanctuary by the Philistines, is within their borders. 
Samuel still furtner adds to the prestige of the 
tribe from whose midst it was only natural that 
the kingmaker should arise, thus realizing the 
idea of monarchy in the land, if not among the 
people, of Jerubbaal and Abimelech. After Saul’s 
death E. set up Ishbosheth, and instigated, or at 
least joined in, the opposition to David and the 
tribe of Judah (2 S 2 9 ); but af f er the assassination 
of their princo they yielded to the force of circum¬ 
stances, and gave in their adherence to David. 
The traditional jealousy of Judah was not, how¬ 
ever, allayed. It can hardly be doubt ed that this 
had much to do with the initial success of 
Absalom’s revolt, and it found expression after the 
failure of the conspiracy in a formal complaint 
(2 S 19 10 ' 43 ). The succession of Rchoboam to the 
throne furnished a favourable opportunity for a 
Jinal attempt at obtaining independence. The first 
intimation of the meditated secession is stated to 
have come from Shiloh, the ancient headquarters 
of the priesthood and of the first kingmaker. The 
revolt was precipitated by the tyranny of Solomon 
and Rchoboam, and was consummated under the 
leadership of Jeroboam, who became the first ruler 
of the N. kingdom. From that date E. and 
Judah were irrevocably divided, and the history of 
the former tribe is merged in that of Israel, fhe 
capital, whether Shechem, Tirzah, or Samaria, 
was always situated in E., and the name of that 
tribe was constantly applied, especially by the 
prophets, to the whole kingdom. See Israel. 

Mount Ephraim occurs repeatedly in AV (Job 
171 ® 19™ 20 7 , Jg 2 tt 3 s7 etc., 32 times in all) as tr. of 
which RV more correctly tr. ‘the hill 
country of Ephraim/ It designates the mountain* 
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ous ridge in Central Palestine, stretching N. to S. 
from the Great Plain to the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, occupied by West Manasseh, Ephraim, 
and Benjamin. It had fruitful land on both slopes, 
especially the western (see Moore on Jg 3 27 , Dillni. 
on Jos 16 1 , and G. A. Smith, HGHL 325, 338). 

LiTKiWTUitK.—Moore, Judges, 152, 205, 314 (T. ; Budde, Rieht. 
u. Sam. ( passim ); Kittel, Hist. of Jleb. (nee Index). 

J. MILLAR. 

EPHRAIM (’E (ppai/j .).— A town not mentioned in 
the Synoptic Gospels, nor in any other part of the 
NT except .In ll w . In that passage we are told 
that, in consequence of the plots formed by the 
rulers of the Jews after the raising of Lazarus, 
Jesus went from the neighbourhood of Jerus. and 
Bethany ‘ into the country near to the wilderness, 
into a city called Ephraim, and there he tarried 
with his disciples.’ The ‘wilderness’ {rj Zpryios) 
apparently means the grassy mountain lands near 
Jerus. ; and Josephus ( Wars, iv. ix. 9) mentions a 
small fort named Ephraim in the mountain district 
north of Judaea, which he couples with Bethel. In 
2 Ch 13™ we have Ephrain (p*y) instead of Ephron 
(j'nsj/) suggested in the Herd and KV 111 as the cor¬ 
rect name of one of the towns taken by Abijali; 
and in this verse we again find it coupled with 
Bethel, if the suggestion be adopted. Lightfoot 
remarks that, whether the Kcrc be the right read¬ 
ing or not, it shows that such a place existed just 
in the region where from St. John’s account we 
should expect it to be. Bobinson suggests that 
it is the same as Ophrah mentioned in 1 S 13 17 , 
and enumerated by .fosliua among the cities of 
Benjamin (.Jos 18- a ). He identifies it with a village 
now called et-Taiyibeh, situated on a conspicuous 
conical hill commanding a view over the valley of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea (llobinson, i. 444). 
This site is a very probable one ; it is 4 miles N.E. 
of Bethel, with which Ephraim is coupled both in 
2 Ch and by Josephus; and it is about 14 miles 
from Jerusalem. 

Ewald identifies it with the Ephraim in the 
neighbourhood of which Absalom’s sheep farm was 
situated (2 S 13 28 ); but the Ephraim there referred 
to is differently spelled, beginning with k, whereas 
Ephraim of Benjamin begins with y. If Ewald is 
right in accepting as genuine the words which the 
LXX puts in the watchman’s mouth in 2 S 13 84 , 
and in interpreting them as referring to Beth-horon, 
this would in reality put a further ditlieulty in the 
way of the identification which he proposes; for 
this would indicate a site N.W. of Jerus., whereas 
et-Tniyibeh lies N.E. of the capital, and the 
neighbourhood of Bethel seems to show that 
Ephraim of Benjamin must have been in the same 
locality. Jerome describes it as being ‘In tribu 
Juda, villa pra'grandis, Ephrira nomine, contra 
septentrionem in vicesimo ao AClia milliario.’ 

LiTKRATiTKK.—Holimaon, BUR i. 444-447 ; Guerin, Jiui/e, iii. 
45-51; Ewald, 111, Eng. tr. iii. 172; Sohiirer, ILJP i. i. 24G; 
PEFSt, ISHfi, p. 57; Andrews, Life of Our Lord, 400-411; 
Smith, UGHL 352 ; Driver, Sam. 233. J, JJ. KENNED Y. 

EPHRAIM, FOREST OF (ch^n t.).—T he scene 
of the battle between the forces of David and the 
followers of Absalom (2 S 18"). As * the city ’ (18 3 ) 
out of which David was to succour Joab, if needed, 
was Mahnnaim (17 27 ), the battle must have been 
fought on the other side of a plain from that city 
(18 23 ). Though the site of Mahanaim has not been 
certainly determined, it must have been in Gilead 
(see Mahanaim). The most probable site is Mulch - 
nali on the eastern side of the circular plain * El-Bu- 
keia.’ Instead of ’E <ppdifx of LXX, Luc. has Maduxip 
= D';n?. This is accepted by Klosterm., and Budde 
(in Haupt’s OT) remarks that Mahanaim 4 would be 
good, but is perhaps a guess.’ is 4 unquestion¬ 
ably wrong ’ and could well be dispensed with, but 


can hardly have originated ‘out of nothing.’ It 
has been suggested that the ‘ F. of E.’ got its name 
from the battle recorded Jg 12 ltr \ It is more prob. 
that it was from a settlement of Kphraimites on 
the east of Jordan, an attempt to have a lot there 
as well as Manasseh, for the Ephraimites were from 
the first dissatisfied with their portion (Jos 17 14 ' 18 ). 
To this the obscure words of Jg 12 4 may refer. See 
Smith, HGHL p. 335 n. a . A. Henderson. 

EPHRAIM, GATE OF.— See Jerusalem. 

EPHRATHAH (n^cK, LXX ’E<p P aOd, AV wrongly 
Ephratah) in Ps 132 8 is prob. not an ancient name 
of Bethlehem, but means the territory bordering on 
Judah and Benjamin, in which lay Kiriath-jearim, 
where the ark rested for a time, and where it is 
represented as being ‘heard of,’ found ‘in the field 
of Jaar.’ So Ges., Del., and see BVm. 2. A place 
near Bethel where Rachel died and was buried, 
G 11 35™ 48 7 (in both of which passages ‘ the same 
is Bethlehem ’ is a gloss). 3. A name of Bethlehem, 
Bu 4 11 , Mic 5 2 . 4. The wife of Caleb (1 Ch 2"° 4 4 , 
abbrev. in 1 Ch 2 19 to Ephrath). See Caleb. 

W. T. Davison. 

EPHRATHITE pnnrx).— 1. A native of Beth¬ 
lehem (Bu l 2 ). 2. An Ephraimite (Jg 12 4 , 1 S l 1 

[cf. Driver, acl loc ., and see art. Samuel], I K ll 26 ). 

EPHRON (I’ncy).—The son of Zohar the llittite, 
from whom Abraham purchased the field or plot of 
ground over-against Mam re, in which was the cave 
of Machpelah (Gn 23). The purchase is described 
with great particularity; and the transactions 
between Ephron and Abraham are conducted with 
an elaborate courtesy characteristic of Oriental 
proceedings. Ephron received 400 shekels’ weight 
of silver (23 1B ): coined money apparently did not 
exist at that time. If we compare the sale of the 
site with other instances (G 11 33™, 1 K 16 24 ), Ephron 
scorns to have made a good bargain. 

The presence of liittites in Palestine in the 
days of Abraham is noticeable. It is possible that 
Ephron belonged toadillerent groupof Hittites from 
those who dwelt in Asia Minor. 4 Indeed it seems 
probable that before either Canaanites or Aram¬ 
aeans appeared west of the Euphrates, the Hittites 
had settled throughout Syria, and the Amorites in 
Palestine ... It is also not without a special 
allusion to the distant past that the learned 
Ezekiel (16 8 * 48 ) says of ancient Jerusalem, 44 the 
Amorite was thy father and thy mother a llittite” ’ 
(McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and Monuments , vol. 
i. p. 196). Sec further under HITTITES. 

II. E. Ryle. 

EPHRON (i n ->;)> Jos 15°.—A mountain district, 
containing cities, on the border of Judah, between 
Nephtoah and Kiriath-jearim. The ridge W. of 
Bethlehem seems intended. 2. {'Efppuv) 1 Mac 
5 4(i ' 52 , 2 Mac 12- 7 . A strong fortress in the W. part 
of Bashan between Ashteroth-karnaim and Beth- 
shean. The site is unknown. 3. See Ephraim in 
preceding col. C. B. Conder. 

EPICUREANS ('FjviKovpeioi ).—We read in Ac 17 18 
that when St. Paul came to Athens ‘ certain of the 
Epicurean and Stoic philosophers encountered him.’ 
Whether he discussed their tenets with them is not 
related, nor what they thought of his ; for we need 
not refer to the two sects the unfavourable criti¬ 
cisms, that St. Paul was a babbler and a setter 
forth of strange gods. 

Epicurus was born B.C. 342, and spent his early 
life in the Ionian Islands. In 307 he domiciled 
himself at Athens, and soon gathered round him 
a group of friends and pupils who never forsook 
him. Their meeting-place was a small garden and 
villa which he owned in the suburbs, and which he 
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afterwards bequeathed to the sect or ‘thiasus.’ 
He died in ilc. 270 of stone, the pain of which he 
boro with philosophic calmness. 

The moral or ethical theory of Epicurus was 
su off eR ^ e( l h y that of his predecessor Aristippus of 
Gyrene, who formulated the human good or end of 
life as consisting in the pleasure of each moment. 
E. adopted pleasure as the end ; but insisted that 
it is the pleasure of an entire life at which we must 
aim, and taught that this can be secured, not by in¬ 
dulging whims and instincts as they momentarily 
arise in us and solicit us, but only by reconciling 
them into a systematic whole, in which each will 
receive the amount of satisfaction which belongs 
to each, Before indulging any instinct, bodily or 
mental, we are to consider, said Epicurus, what 
will be the consequences to ourselves and those 
whose happiness or pleasure is bound up with our 
own. Thus the general upshot of his teaching is 
not unlike that of Bishop Butler; and the charge 
made against him by the ancient Stoics, that he 
encouraged sloth and sensuality, was unjust. 
Conybeare and llowson are right when they speak 
{Life and Letters of St. Patti, ch. x.) ‘of the quiet 
garden, where E. lived a life of philosophic con¬ 
tentment, and taught his disciples that the enjoy¬ 
ment of tranquil pleasure was the highest end of 
human existence.’ 

The Stoics also stigmatized E. as an atheist, 
because he held that the gods live a sublime life of 
divine calm, as far removed from the passions and 
hatreds which make men unhappy as from the 
turmoil of the elements. The contemporaries of 
E., like the Greek or Italian peasantry of to-day, 
believed that every clap of thunder, every Hash of 
lightning, every earthquake, was a direct act of a 
god, who, except in abnormal paroxysms, never 
acted at all. If a man was blind from birth, the 
gods were angry with him or his forefathers. If 
there was a drought, the gods meant to signify 
their displeasure with someone or other. The gods 
were perpetually meddling with nature and man, 
and oitener in a malign than in a loving manner. 
An instinctive dislike for such peddling views of 
Providence inclined E. to the philosophy of second¬ 
ary causes, which Anaxagoras and Democritus had 
already broached in an earlier generation ; ami he 
elaborated a philosophy of nature according to 
which all phenomena, especially the thunder and 
lightning, in which Zeus was popularly supposed 
to vent his ire, were referred to the play of atoms 
moving about in a void space. To this regular 
action and interaction of atoms were to be ascribed 
the stars and their movements. Here, again, Epi¬ 
cureanism struck at the widespread superstition of 
astrology, and rendered a great service to humanity. 
For if a man’s whole life and destiny depended on 
the position of the stars at his birth, he was not 
free to mould his own character, but was the slave 
of alien forces. In opposition to such a degrading 
and paralyzing fatalism, E. taught that man has 
a free will, and can make the best of himself. 

A modern writer (Mr. Pater, in his work Marius 
the Epicurean) has shown how naturally Epicur¬ 
eanism, the most humane of ancient creeds, could 
in the 2nd cent, pass into Christianity. And 
indeed the two had much in common. Both were 
opposed to the vulgar mythology of antiquity; 
both ascribed to the Deity a lofty immunity and 
repose from every lower passion and feeling ; both 
taught the doctrine of free will in opposition to 
the astrologers; both inculcated kindness and 
gentleness to man and beast; both frugality and 
contentment with moderate circumstances. And 
as Epicureanism, being the ollsprin^ of an age 
when the intense but narrowing patriotism of the 
ancient city-state was gone by, was. capable of 
being practised under any form of political institu¬ 


tions, so the moral system of Christianity was 
formed in detachment from any special set of 
institutions, and even in defiance of many which, 
both before and since, have been held essential. 

Litkratcrk. - - The beat short account of Kmoureanism in 
Wallace’s Kpicureani: on in ‘Chief Ancient Philosophies’^. l\ U.K.). 
See also his article in Ktioyo. lirit.'J. For a fuller treatment of the 
subject, and for a knowledge of the Greek sources, consult Hitter 
and I’reller's Uintoria Tkilosop/iice Unvote, or Zeller’s Hist, of 
Ur. Philosophy ; also It. Usener’s Kpicnroa. Amon^ older works, 
Gassendi’s Do Vita, Moribund Doetnna Kpiouri ; The Life of K. f 
hy Diogenes Laertius ; the poem of Lucretius in Latin, or os tr. 
by Munro. Late in the last cent, an entire library of Epicurean 
writings was found at Herculaneum. Many of these rolls have 
been deciphered and printed since 170.1,when the task of unroll- 
ing them was first essayed. Hut many of them are too much 
charred hy the hot lava which overwhelmed the city in a.d. 79 
to be of much use. Still many writings of E. and of the leading 
members of his school, which would have been lost except for 
this famous cataclysm of nature, have been thus preserved 
tou8 - F. G. CoNYBKARK. 

EPIPHANES.— See Antiochus iv. 

EPIPHI (’Et n<pl, 3 Mac 6 3H ).—See Time. 

EPISTLE.—1. In OT.—The epistle is so spontan¬ 
eous a form of literature that it may be regarded as 
one of the earlier applications of the art of writing 
(see Writing). Letter-writing must, however, 
have been confined at first to the few ; and official 
rather than private correspondence would he the 
prevailing type. In OT verbal messages alone 
appear prior to the Kingdom in Israel, the letter of 
David to Joab touching Uriah (2 S ll 14,10 ) being 
the first recorded example. Here the message was 
one which could not have been sent verbally 
through Uriah ; and a similar need for secrecy 
explains the use of scaled letters hy Jezebel in the 
matter of Naboth (I Iv 2 1 H * u , cf. 2 K 10 1 ' 7 , Jehu 
and the sons of Ahab; also 2 Gh 21 1 -). The answer 
in each case was verbal; hence we infer that 
writing was still the rare exception even in high 
official matters. Other reasons for resorting to 
written messages were the desire to be emphatic 
or peremptory, as in tho cases of Benhadad’s letter 
sent with Naaman to Jchoram of Israel (2 K 5 R " 7 ) t 
and of Sennacherib’s open letter to Hezekiah (2 K 
19 14 , Is 37 14 , 2 Gh 32 17 ); or tho wish to be specially 
courteous, as with the letters and present sent hy 
Merodach-baladan on hearing of llozekiah’s re¬ 
covery from sickness (2Iv 2 () 12 - Is 39 1 )- So far letters 
have been chiefly those of kings. Akin to these, 
in formal or authoritative chaiacter, is the letter 
sent by Jeremiah to the exiles m Babylon (Jer 29 1 ), 
which also alludes to similar letters sent by a certain 
Shemaiab, a false prophet, to Jerusalem in order to 
undermine Jeremiah’s own position (vv 20 * 8l ). From 
this it would seem fair to infer that the conditions 
of the Captivity gave a marked stimulus to the use 
of letters by the Hebrews as a medium for import¬ 
ant messages. Certain it is that hereafter we lind 
not only more frequent reference to such corre¬ 
spondence, but also a new and more precise ter¬ 
minology used to express tho notion ‘epistle’ as a 
specific form of writing. Hitherto the term 
employed, as in 2 S, K, ( = Is), and even Jer, has 
been quite vague and general. A letter is simply 
‘a book’ (ipp, BtpMov, plp\os), its precise nature 
being learnt only from the context. But hence¬ 
forth there emerge, in Cli, Ezr, Neh, Est, certain 
specialized terms, the most distinctive coming 
from foreign tongues. Besides words for a 
‘writing* (ap$, 2 Ch 2 11 3p?3 . . . *i£»h, Est 3 18 * 14 
8 10 - 13 with on?? hard by in either case; or up^p, 
2 Ch 21 12 = 7 />a 0 ib as in Dt 10 4 ), wc find the strange 
rrux of Assyr. ( Sgirtu , so Frd. Delitzsch) or at least 
Bers. origin (2 Ch 30 1 * 6 , Ezr 5 5(T *, Neh 2 ™ 6 8 - 17 * “ 
Est 9 2C,2y . Cf. &yyaptfiov, Ilerod. viii. 98; Xen. 
Cyrop. viii. 6. 9), and a Pers. form [Ezr 4 7ff *, 
where pjtfjn np:p (v. 7 ) = k-jjn = (v. 18 ); 
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while Artaxerxea’ KCjn? (rescript, v. 17 ) also = »p,n^i 
(v. 23 )]. The two latter terms are regularly rendered 
by tirioToK-f) in the LXX. From all this it seems 
probable that familiarity with the royal posting 
system of the Persians (cf. ayyapevetv in Mt 5 41 ) 
helped to make the letter stand out more clearly to 
the Jewish mind as a distinct literary typo. In the 
post-exilic historical books the exact epistolary form 
is often preserved, including a formal address in 
certain cases. This is a marked feature in the 
Bks. of Mac, belonging to the Greek period, where 
also a closing 4 Farewell ’ occurs, sometimes with the 
addition of the exact date ( e.g . 2 Mac ll' 27 - 33,38 xa/petv 
. . . tppioffOe or vytahere ). As yet, however, we 
have no models of private correspondence among 
the Hebrews; so that here, as often, we are 
dependent upon the light shed backwards by NT. 

2. In NT.—In view of the numbers and inlluenco 
of the Diaspora, the collateral evidence of non-Heb. 
analogies now becomes of moment. But the 
letters of literary men, like Cicero or Seneca, are 
hardly to our purpose. It is rather to the Egyp. 

>apyri, and to the collections of epistles mostly 

athered upon great Greek names during the Alex¬ 
andrine ago, tliat we must look for hints of real 
value.* The evidence has been well collected by 
G. A. Deissmann, who, in his Bibelstnclien (pp. 
189-252), reaches the following results. A broad line 
is to be drawn between the letter and the epistle. 
The one is essentially a spontaneous product, 
dominated throughout by the image of the reader, 
his sympathies and interests, instinct also with the 
writer’s own soul : it is virtually one half of an 
imaginary dialogue, the suppressed responses of the 
other party shaping the course of what is actually 
written : it is confidential in the sense that it is 
meant for particular readers known to the writer. 
The other has a general aim, addressing all and 
sundry whom it may concern : it is like a public 
speech, and looks towards publication. But pub¬ 
lication is the very note of literature proper. 
Hence the letter, as private, differs from the epistle 
in being a ‘pre-literary’ type of self-expression, akin 
to a diary. But, like a diary, if meant ultimately 
for the public eye a letter may, in spite of its 
original use, bo in fact an epistle (e.g. certain letters 
of Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny). The literary epistle 
would arise from actual experience of the posthum¬ 
ous value placed on a great man’s letters, and might 
take one of two forms: (l) those written to make 
or enhance one’s own fame ; (2) those forged under 
some great name, either for practice, after the 
fashion of the schools of rhetoric, or to give weight 
to propaganda of some sort. But in any case it 
will hetray care, effort after finish in a word, art; 
whereas the letter proper is unstudied, a thing of 
nature. This being so, letters require an exegesis 
all their own, one which sets their contents in vital 
relations with author and readers. Thus only can 
their proper sense be ascertained. 

These principles have a real bearing on NT epp., 
and must rank among the tests of authenticity. 
But certain special features of primitive Christianity 
modify their application ; and the universal nature 
of the interests involved makes the line between 
letter and epistle a fainter one, as we see by placing 
1 Th alongside an epistle like Homans, or even the 
encyclical Ephesians. It was, no doubt, by writing 
letters that St. Paul came to feel an epistle a fit 
medium of exposition. And it seems that he, 
partly in virtue of his unique missionary labours, 
partly as a Jew of Gr. -Hom. culture, was the creator 
of the NT type of epistle, itself the most character¬ 
istic blossom of the New Life in the souls of 
men, the most notable differentia of NT among 
sacred books. It is even possible that all other NT 

* A certain proportion of the Alexandrine pseudo-epistles, 
being Grseco-Jewish in origin, have a special claim to attention. 


epistles owe their birth to St. Paul as pioneer. Be 
this as it may, the relevant data can best be grouped 
as (a) pre-Pauline, (6) Pauline, ( c) post-Pauline. 

(a) Pre-Pauline Epistles.— Letters of instruc¬ 
tion to the synagogal authorities even outside Pal. 
were sent by the supreme court of the mother- 
city as occasion arose (Ac 9 a with 22 5 , cf. 28 21 ). It 
was, perhaps, not without some vague senso of this 
analogy that the Jems, community, acting through 
the apostles and the elder brethren (Ac 15 22 *‘ 28 , cf. 
2 Mac l 1 * 10 ), addressed their Gentile brethren of the 
province Syria - Cilicia touching terms of com¬ 
munion. Common use of ‘letters of introduction’ 
is implied in 2 Co 3 1 (see Ac IS" 7 , and cf. Ho 16 l,a 
as a sample), and in a slightly different senso in 
1 Co 16 s . No doubt, too, foreign synagogues were 
wont to refer doubtful points to Jerus. and thus 
elicit written responses. But we cannot view the 
letter of the Cor. Church to its spiritual father or 
apostle (1 Co 7\ 4 14 ' 17 9 2,7, 12 ) exactly in this light. 
Rather it seems a natural result of the unique 
relation which St. Paul’s personality, at once 
strong and tender, caused to grow up between him 
and his ‘children in the gospel.’ This is the secret 
of the Paulino letters. 

( b ) Pauline Epistles. -There was an impera¬ 
tive need for the single Apostle of the Gentiles to 
multiply his presence, as it were. This he did in 
>art< by trusted companions, but in part also by 
otters. Doubtless, their exact form would have been 
other than it is had the current models been other 
than they were.* But existing literary usages, 
whether Jewish or Gentile, gave to them no more 
than Kabbinism gave to his gospel—certain vehicles 
of thought that lay readiest to use. What his 
gospel adopted, it transfigured ; and nowhere more 
strikingly than in the conventionalities of the 
epistolary form. Address, salutation, final bene¬ 
diction, all pulsate with life, and expand at his 
touch into clauses charged with emotion, every 
word of which reveals his estimate of some group 
of souls tliat were ever in his heart’s prayers. One 
may well see in 2 Th 3 17 (cf. 2 2 ) tokens that 
Thessalonica was not the first Church addressed by 
St. Paul. Yet it is equally certain that t he true cause 
of his very first letter lay deep in the same spirit 
as breathes in 1 Th, the essentially ‘pastoral’ 
instinct, ilis letters were indeed the life-blood of a 
noble spirit, ever ready to be poured forth to nourish 
its spiritual offspring (1 Th 2 7 * 8 ). Of a temper too 
ardent for the more studied forms of writing, St. 
Paul could yet by letter, and so on the spur of occa¬ 
sion, concentrate all bis wealth of thought, feeling, 
and maturing experience upon some particular re¬ 
ligious situation, and sweep away the difficulty or 
danger. Such ‘waiting upon Providence’ was the 
attitude of the apostolic age, which took no thought 
for a future the next event of which might be the 
return of Jesus Messiah in heavenly power. Tn 
this sense, likewise, the occasional epistle was the 
typical form of its literature. 

The Pauline letters have a style all their own— 
though style was far from the writer’s thoughts. 
It was indeed the man. lienee their enormous 
value : first, as the data for his journal intime and 
Life all in one; and next as the immovable critical 
basis of historical Christianity. Just as certain of 
these letters articulate a unique personality, mani¬ 
fold yet mastered by one absorbing passion, so 
surely must all theories reckon with what they 

* Renan, relying apparently on Talmudic and mediieval data, 
asserts that ‘correspondence between synagogues already 
existed in Judaism ; the envoy charged with such letters was 
e\en a dignitary drawn from the synagogues,’ and he implies 
that doubtful points of doctrine or practice were thus dis¬ 
cussed (St. Paul } 228, 229 and n'^). But he gives no references. 
Sauduv speaks more guardedly, and indeed doubts if ‘the 
writing of doctrinal epp. would come to the first generation of 
Christians as a matter of course’ (Ramp. Red. 335, 344). 
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imply as to the origins of Christianity. They 
reflect the mood of the time and given circle with 
perfect vividness of light and shade, ere it fades 
into the neutral tints of a set narrative. No 
criticism can ignore them. But neither can 
Christian theology. This means that they are to 
be read first of all as letters, and by the canons 
which govern such a reading. Until any reading 
can be put into relation to both writer and corre¬ 
spondents, so far as yet known, it cannot be held 
real and valid. We must reach the theology, if 
we reach it truly, through the missionary and man 
of God. So reached, it is full of qualification, of the 
flexibility that marks spirit off from letter. And, 
most valuable of all, a feeling for the practical 
reference of Christian truth -the ideal of ‘ being,’ 
even more than * knowing ’ or even * doing ’—can 
never be lacking when these writings are read as 
letters. To this end t heir very ordering contributes. 
For the body of the contents falls into two parts. 
The prophet—for herein lies their continuity with 
OT (cf. Jer 29)—carries the soul, on the wings of 
vision, to a level where the will finds its feet free to 
run in the ways of Cod, and life is seen sub specie 
ieternitatis , in the light of God. But then the 
apostle never fails to depict what this means for 
daily life, ere he turns the eye once more to the 
founts of inspiration with a closing Doxology or 
Benediction. Tt is in such applications that the 
actual face-to-face nature of the Pauline letter 
allows certain self-revelations to be elicited by the 
virtual dialogue. Some of these are among our 
most precious hints towards a theory of biblical 
inspiration, which by its very recognition of human 
limitations stands out in contrast to the pagan 
notion of inspiration as uniform dictation through 
a passive organ ; an idea which soon tainted the 
ecclesiastical theory from Justin onwards (see 
Sanday, BL 350ff, cf. 3Lff, 391 (!'.). 

Finally, it may bo noted, even as regards the 
growth of thought marked by certain Pauline 
epistles, that of all literary forms the letter least 
rofesses to exhaust a writer’s ideas the limit 
eing given rather by the reader's conditions—or 
commits the writer to his own past. It is, in fact, 
the ideal form of utterance for a spirit in which 
great germs are ever being quickened by the touch 
of practical problems. 

(c) Post-Paulink Epistles, in a broad sense 
at least, we may style the other NT epistles (for 
James, see Sunday, BL 314). Some of them 
largely partake of the ‘epistle’ in contrast to 
4 letter.’ Deissmann, indeed, goes too far when he 
puts at least half of them into the former class 
in such a sense as to infer their pseudonymity (pp. 
242 If.). But we may group them as ‘letters’ and 
‘epistles’ according as they were or were not 
meant originally for readers more or less known to 
the writer. Here Hebrews first claims notice ; for, 
though not actually Pauline, it was most likely 
suggested by St. Paul’s exam pie, seeing that Timot hy 
is known to its author (IB 23 ). Its closing greetings 
mark it a true letter ; yet its abrupt opening makes 
it, even more than some Pauline epistles, hover 
between a letter and a homily. Possibly, the 
writer does not feel his name weighty enough to 
prefix in formal fashion (cf. Ep. Barn. I 1 * H ). On 
the other hand, James has a formal address, but no 
final greetings; which marks it an epistle proper, 
meant for a class, not for given circles personally 
known to the writer. Otherwise is it with 1 Peter 
(l 1 . a 512 - 14 ^ w hich is quite on the lines of an epistle 
like Ho, and involves some familiarity with the 
readers’ concrete relations. And this seems true 
even of 1 Jn, devoid as it is of the usual marks; 
for the tone of paternal affection {rcKvla) seems 
best to suit a Church or Churches that knew and 
revered the writer—probably those addressed out 


of full knowledge, though in a public or literary 
fashion, in the Bk. of Bov (2-4). 2 Jn is surely a 

real letter, in due form, to one such Church by the 
same apostle, whose cryptic use of 6 TrpetTfti'Tepos 
and £k\cktt) Kvpla is due to fear of a hostile State 
(v. 12 ). So is it with 3 Jn (v. 13 ), a sequel (cf. y ) sent 
to a private friend when access to this Church was 
cut off by an ambitious official. In all of the above 
one seems to feci personality going forth in subtle 
ways to reach its proper audience. This is hardly 
so with Jude, whose address is quite vague; still 
less with 2 Peter, which as it stands seems de¬ 
pendent on Jude. Nor need this surprise, when its 
author, in implying anxious study of certain Pauline 
epistles, can rank them as Scripture (3 ir,< lt{ ). 

To sum up. While we gain new insight into 
differences 01 type among N'T epistles by placing 
them in line with other ancient epistles, yet on re¬ 
flexion we see afresh the strange distinctiveness of 
the former as a whole. It turns on the special 
nature both of the originating impulse and of the 
ties binding writer and readers in virtue of their 
common faith. Outside Judaism, religion meant 
neither passionate belief nor elevated conduct so 
much as correct ritual. From this could spring no 
literature of persuasion, least of all in epistolary 
form. But given the new motive for the religious 
letter, its native form could hardly stop short 
where it began, in the splendidly personal pro- 
phesyings and exhortations of St. ^aul the inspired 
missionary. P,ven in him new and more settled 
conditions evoked a new manner ; the sermon gets 
the upper hand, changing Christian letter into 
Christian epistle. Of the later, or strictly pastoral 
type, 1 Jn seems a true sample. Placed alongside 
1 Th, it, or even 1 P, might appear marked off as 
Deissmann’s ‘artistic epistle’ from his ‘ pre-literary 
letter.’ But, with all intervening stages supplied 
in even acknowledged Pauline letters, these cate¬ 
gories cannot apply with such rigour as to be 
synonymous with ‘ Catholic ’ and ‘ Pauline ’ epistles 
respectively. Various problems remain, ejj. as to 
the Paulino Pastoral Epp., whose integrity is open 
to doubt; but flexibility and nice discrimination 
must here be the order of the day. This is not the 
place to see how the NT epistles became, first litera¬ 
ture, and then canonical literature. But it here 
falls to note that even the most personal Pauline 
letters thereby became for the Church pure epistles 
or theological pamphlets. They were, that is, read 
for the most part in abstract , their writer and 
original readers—and therefore the original sense— 
alike becoming of little or no moment. 

Litkraturk.— Farrar, Messages of the Honks (lSHI), ch. vil. ; 
Sandav, BL 334If., 34-1; and esp. Prolea. zu den bill. Briefen 
wild Episteln, in G. A. iKdHHinann’a Bibehtudien , 1895. 

J. V. PAUTLET. 

EQUAL.—1. As adj. in the sense of ‘ impartial,’ 
‘fair’ ( = Lat. (cauus), Fs 17 a ‘Let thine eyes be¬ 
hold the things that are equal ’ (Dn^'o, either the 
obj. of the vb. hence A V, and RV ‘ Let thine eyes 
look upon equity ’; or, more probably, an adv. 
[=son$hpj] as Del. and RVm ‘Thine eyes behold 
with equity ’ ). This meaning of ‘equal’ is else¬ 
where in OT found only in Kzk (LS“ 5bfs - - wb ” 33 17Ws 
Heb. |?jv, lit. ‘is proportioned ’ or ‘ adjusted’) in ref. 
to God’s dealings. In Apocr. it is found 2 Mac 
13 23 ‘ sware to all equal conditions’ (rd SUaia , KV 
‘ to acknowledge all their rights ’); and in NT, 
Col 4 1 ‘ Masters, give unto your servants that which 
is just and on ual ’ {t^v ladrypra, RVm ‘equality,’ 
Lightft. ‘ equity,’ ‘ fairness ’). Tindale in Prol. to 
Genesis, says ‘ that Joseph brought the Egyptians 
into soch subjection wold seme unto some a very 
cruel deade, howbeit it was a very equal waye ’; 
and in ‘ The Obedience of a Christian Man ’ ( Works, 
i. 209) he says, ‘ it is impossible that a man should 
l be a righteous, an egal, or an indifferent judge in 
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liis own cause—lusts and appetites so blind us.* 
Cf. Milton, VL x. 7 IS— 

‘ As mv will 

Concurred not In my being, it wore but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust.' 

2. As sub^t. in tlic sense of a contemporary, one 

of tlie same generation ( = Lat. cequatis ), toil l 14 
‘And profited in the dews’ religion above many 
my equals in mine own nation ’ (<n>vrj\iKiu)Tr)s, ltv 
‘ beyond many of mine own age’). In the argt. to 
Samson Aqonistcs, Samson is 4 visited by certain 
friends and equals of his tribe.’ In Ps 55 13 , how¬ 
ever, ‘equal’ is one of my own rank, as AVm 
lleb. tfhg, a man after my valuation, i.e. 

esteemed as I am esteemed. So Elyot, ii. 417, ‘to 
acquire by the exccutyng of iustico nat only an 
opinion of tyrannye ainongo the people, and con¬ 
sequently haterede, but also malignitie amonge 
his cqualles and suporiours.’ 

3. As verb—(1) to ‘come up to,’ ‘match,’ Job 

2817. 10 « The g 0 hl and the crystal cannot equal it 5 ; 
* The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it ’ (?ny); 
and ( 2 ) to ‘ compare/ Pa 2 13 ‘ What thing shall I 
liken to thee, O daughter of .Jerusalem ? what 
shall I equal to thee ‘i ’ n,p). 

J. Hastings. 

ER (*iy).—1. The eldest son of Judah by his 
Canaanitish wife, the daughter of Sima, lie was 
married to Tamar, who was apparently also of 
Canaanite origin. For wickedness, the nature of 
which is not described, ‘J" slew him’ (tin 3K 3 " 7 , 
Nil 26™)- 2 . A son of ‘ Shelali the son of Judah’ 

(1 Ch 4“ l ). 3. The name of ‘Er the son of Jesus’ 

appears in the genealogy of our Lord (Lk 3- 8 ) in 
the 7 th generation before Zerubbabel, and the 15th 
after David. 11. E. Kyle. 

ERAN (py ‘watchful’).—Grandson of Ephraim, 
Nu 26 3C P. Patronymic, Eranites, ib. 

ERASTUS ("E/miotoO occurs three times as the 
name of a companion of St. Paul. 1 . From Ac 
19 2a we learn that during St. Paul’s long stay at 
Ephesus he sent Timothy and E., two of those 
that ministered unto him (SOo tu>v Smikovovvtwv 
avTij}), into Macedonia. 2. In Ko 16 23 E. ‘ the 
treasurer ( oIkov6/jlos) of the city ’ is mentioned 
amonjj; those who send their salutations. Ilis 
office implies that ho was a man of some consider¬ 
able importance. 3. In 2 Ti 4 2l> E. is mentioned as 
having ‘ remained in Corinth.’ 

Whether these reft’, apply to one, two, or three 
persons we have no means of conjecturing. It 
is, however, not probable that the ‘ treasurer of 
the city,’ who held an office which implied resid¬ 
ence in one locality, should have been, like the 
others, an itinerant companion of St. Paul. 

A. C. IIeadlam. 

ERECII (tin) was called by the Babylonians and 
Assyrians Urule (or Arku), whence Hen. Erech and 
Arab. Wnrka. A very ancient city, thought at 
first to be Edessa or Calirrhoe (Urfah) in the N.W. 
of Mesopotamia. It is the second in the list of the 
four towns of Gn 10 10 ( Label, Erech , Accad, and 
Calneh), comprising Nimrod’s kingdom in the land 
of Shinar (Babylonia). Erech (or Warka) lies half¬ 
way between Hillah and lvorna, on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, and W. of the Nile Canal. It is 
supposed by Pried. Delitzsch that this river must 
have flowed nearer to the city at the time of Gil¬ 
games, as the legend relates that Gilgames and 
Ea-bftnl washed their hands in the stream 
after having killed, in Erech, the divine bull 
sent out by the goddess I.-htar. Its orig. name 
was Unu, Unug, or Unuga, translated in the 
bilingual texts by Subtle * ‘ seat ’ ‘dwelling.* 

* The pronunciation of the word seem*, from a Greek transcrip¬ 
tion, to navo been sobthu. 
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Tt was a very important city—the capital, in 
fact, of the mythical hero-king Gilgames. lhe 
ruins found on its site show the remains of elegant 
buildings with fluted walN, sometimes decorated 
with patterns formed with the circular ends of 
various coloured cones imbedded in mortar, bricks 
hearing archaic Accad. and Bab. inscriptions, etc. 
Remains of canals traverse the mass of hillocks 
(which in some parts are nearly 90 feet high) and 
the country around the city, showing that it must 
have been well drained in ancient times. Those 
portions of the walls of the city which can he 
traced seem to have been in the form of an irregu¬ 
lar circle about 40 feet high, and show that its 
average circumference was about six miles. The 
houses of the people are supposed to have extended 
beyond the walls. 

The antiquity of the city is indicated by the 
non-Semitic (bilingual) version of the creation- 
story, in which its foundation is attributed to the 
god Merodach (IIP 2 nd ser. vi. 107-114). Another 
and important proof of its antiquity is given in the 
number of names it bears in the inscriptions. Be¬ 
sides its original appellation of Unug, it was called 
lllag (or 11 lab) {)VAI v. pi. 41. 15), Namerim 
(ii. 50. 58 : v. 41. 10), Tir-ana ‘the heavenly grove ’ 
(v. 41. 16), Ara-imina ‘ the seven districts’ (ib. 17), 
Gipar-imina * ‘ the seven enclosures’ (ib. 18), Ki-na- 
ana ‘the heavenly resting-place’ (ib. 19)—poetical 
names implying that the city and its surroundings 
were regarded by the Babylonians as fertile and 
beautiful in the extreme, and very different, natu¬ 
rally, from the scene of desolation which now meets 
the traveller’s eyes. The Archevites mentioned in 
the Bk. of Ezra, 4 H , were inhabitants of the Bab. 
Arku or Erech, which was the seat of a celebrated 
school of learned men. Strabo speaks of the 
Oreheni (Archevites) as a sect of Chnhkean astro¬ 
nomers dwelling near Babylon (xxi. p. 739) ; 
Ptolemy, as a people of Arabia near the Persian 
Gulf (v. 19, § 2) ; and Pliny, as an agricultural 
population, who banked up the waters of the 
Euphrates and compelled them to flow into the 
Tigris (vi. 27, s. 31). 

Two deities who had temples in the city seem to 
have been worshipped in E., namely, Ishtar and 
Nan&. The temple dedicated to Ishtar (Venus, 
as the evening star) was called ft-ulmaS ‘ the 
house of the oracle ’ ; the other, dedicated to NanA 
(the goddess whose image was carried otf by the 
Elamite king, Kudur-nankhundi, B.C. 2280, and 
only restored to its place 1635 years later by 
Assur-bani-pal, king of Assyria), was called fi-ana 
‘ the house of heaven,’ and is now represented by 
the Buwariyya mound. 

Among the inscribed and stamped bricks found 
in Erech are many of the time of the historical kings 
—Dungi, Ur-Bau, Gudea, Sin-gasid, Merodacli- 
baladan I., etc. Tablets of the reigns of Nabopo- 
lassar, Nebuchadrezzar, Nabonidus, Cyrus, Darius, 
and some of the Seleuebhe, have been excavated in 
the site. In the ruins of the town and the country 
around, a large number of glazed earthenware 
coffins and other receptacles, used no doubt for the 
burial of the dead, mostly of the Parthian period, 
has been found, showing that part of the town and 
its neighbourhood must have been used as a necro¬ 
polis. 

Literature.— Schrader, KAT 2 94 f.; Loftus, Chaldcea and 
Svsiana, 162 f. ; Delitzsch, Paradies , 221 f.; Smith, Chaldcean 
Genesis, 104; Saycc , IJib. Lect. on Pel. of Anc. Ilabyloniaiis , 
184 f., IlCM 102; Hommel, Anc. lleb. Trad. 122 n., 129, 108, 
177, also art. Badylonia, p. 224 b . 

I. A. Pinches. 

ERI (ny ‘watcher’).—Son of Gad, Gn 46 18 , 
Nu 2G 1( \ P. Patronymic, Erites, ib. 

* This apparently refers to the great tower there, in seven 
stages, similar to the tower of Babel. It was called E-gipar- 
imina (WAI il. 50. 20). 
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ESAIAS,— The familiar AV spelling of Isaiah 
in Apocr. and NT is retained by KV only in 
2 Es 2 18 . J J 

LSAR-HADDON ({MiyipK, 'S l axfp8ov6s, *A<rop8&v ).— 
Esar-haddon, in Assyr. Assur-akli-iddina, ‘Assur 
lias given u brother,’scums to have been tlie favourile 
sou of Sennacherib, by whom his name was changed 
to Assur-etil-yukin-abla, ‘ Assur, the hero, has 
established the son.* Sennacherib bequeathed to 
him golden bracelets, necklaces, and other valu¬ 
ables, 1£ manehs, 2^ shekels in weight, which were 
stored up in the house of a certain Amulc, and 
probably intended him to be his successor. In 
B.O. 081 Esar-haddon was at the head of the Assyr. 
army lighting against Erimenas of Ararat (Van), 
when Sennacherib was murdered by his sons 
Adrammelech (or rather Arad-malik) and [Nergal-J 
sharezer (2 Iv 19 87 , Is on the 20th of Tebet 
(December). Eor forty-two days the conspirators 
held the capital, but on the 2nd of Adar (January) 
they were compelled to fly to the Armenian king. 
Esar-haddon met his brothers and the army of 
Ararat near Malatiyeh on the 12th of Iyyar 
(April); tin; veterans of Assyria won the battle, 
and at the end of it saluted Esar-haddon as king. 
Eusebius quotes from Abydenus that the battle¬ 
field was at * the city of the Byzantines,’ which 
vonGutschmidt corrects into Bizana on the Cappa¬ 
docian frontier. After the victory Esar-haddon 
returned to Nineveh, and on the 8th of Sivan 
(May) was crowned king. 

lie was an able general, and by his conciliatory 
policy prevented such rebellions as had troubled 
nis father’s reign. IIis first care was to rebuild 
Babylon, which Sennacherib had destroyed (in B.O. 
089), and to make it the second capital of his 
empire. Manasseh of Judah became his vassal, 
and was called upon, along with the other kings of 
the west, including those of Cyprus, to furnish 
timber and stone for the palace of their Assyrian 
lord. The statement in 2 Ch 33 11 , that he was 
carried prisoner to Babylon after his revolt from 
Assyria, is explained by the fact that Babylon had 
become one of the residences of Esar-haddon. 

The early part of Esar-haddon’s reign was 
occupied in defending his kingdom against the 
hordes of CimirrA, or Kimmerians, called Comer 
in OT, and included by the Assyrians under the 
general title of Manda or ‘Nomads,’ who were 
now pouring into Western Asia. Eor a time the 
issue seemed doubtful, and a hundred days of 
humiliation and prayer to the gods were ordered 
that the empire might bo protected against the 
Kimmerians and their allies, Kastarit of Kar- 
kassi, Mamiti-arsu the Mode, the Minni, and the 
>eople of Saparda (Sepharad) and Asguza (Ash¬ 
kenaz). At last Teuspa the Kimmerian was 
overthrown in a decisive battle on the northern 
frontier of Assyria, and driven westward into Asia 
Minor. Then came a campaign against the Medes. 

In ii.c. 077 Sidon revolted, but was promptly 
captured and destroyed, and another city, called 
‘the city of Esar-haddon,’ was built in place of it, 
and colonized with captives from Elam and Baby¬ 
lonia (see Ezr 4 2 ). The following year the king of 
Sidon and his ally, a Cilician prince, were beheaded, 
and their heads sent to Nineveh. In the autumn 
Esar-haddon marched into the heart of Arabia, 
through a waterless desert, a distance of more than 
000 miles, and conquered the eight kings of Bazu 
and Kliazu (the Buz and llazo of Gn 22 21 - 22 ). In 
B.C. 074 he invaded Egypt, and the invasion was 
repeated in the February of the following year. 
In 672 his wife died on tin; fitli of Adar, and in 070 
came the final attack on Egypt. The Egyptian 
forces were driven before the Assyr. army (from 
the 3rd to the 18th of Tammuz or June) all the way 
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from the frontier to Memphis, being thrice defeated 
with heavy loss; while Tirhakah, their king, was 
wounded. On the 22nd of Tammuz, Memphis sur¬ 
rendered, Tirhakah and his son tied to Ethiopia, 
and Egypt, became an Assyr. province. In B.C. 008 
it revolted, and while on the march to punish 
it Esar-haddon fell ill, and died on the loth of 
Marcheshvan (October). His empire was divided 
between two of his sons, Samas-sum-ukin having 
Babylonia, while the rest of the empire passed to 
an older son, Assur-bani-pal, whose suzerainty 
Samas-sum-ukin was called upon to acknowledge. 
A third son, Assur-mukin-paliya, was raised to 
the priesthood, while a fourth became priest of 
the moon-god at llarran. 

Literatuhk.— liecords of the. Pant, new neries, iv.; Knudtzon, 
Assyrische (iebete an den Eonnemjutt (18D3); Meyer, (j 'esch. i. 
473 If. ; Budge, History of Esarhaddon ; Itugo/.in, Assyria, 
331-34(5; 1‘lumptre in Expos*, and ser. iv. 448-4(51; Driver, 
Isaiah 2 (‘Men of Bible’), 220; Buxton, Side* Lights, 207-213; 
McCurdy, Hist., Proph., ami the Mon. ii. 333-3f»0. 

A. II. Sayce. 

ESAU.—1. (w), elder of Isaac’s twin sons. The 
name (‘ hairy ’) * is said to have been suggested by 
bis appearance at birth (Gn 25 20 , J). The surname 
Edom (‘red’), applied ehielly to his posterity, 
commemorated, according to Gn 25 30 (J), the in¬ 
cident there related, but referred also, possibly, 
to his red hair. Sayce [see Edom, p. G14 |J ] derives 
the name from the red colour of the sandstone 
cliffs of Iduuuea. The struggle between E. and 
Jacob, prior to birth,f foreshadowed subsequent 
relations between the brothers as well as their 
descendants (see Edom), and was oracularly declared 
to signify that ‘ tin; elder shall serve the younger.’ 
The premature tokens of manly strength were 
premonitory of E.’s future. When he grew up, 
he preferred the wilder life of the chase to the 
quieter routine of sheep-farming at Beersheba. 
lie became a ‘man of the field,’ an expert hunter, 
and eventually chief of a tribe occupying the hilly 
land of Seir, whose ilorito inhabitants were dis¬ 
placed or subdued by E., his followers, and their 
posterity (Gn 25 27 32 3 * 6 30, Dt 2 12 ). 

The main incidents of E.’s life are (1) Sale of 
birthright. —Hungry, faint, and feeling as if about 
to die, he arrives one day,* after a (presumably) 
unsuccessful hunt, at the patriarchal camp, finds 
his brother cooking lentils, and cries, ‘ Let me 
devour some of that same red food.’§ Jacob, 
taking mean advantage of E.’s condition, and 
aware probably of the oracle in his own favour, 
demands, as price of the pottage, II a renunciation 
of the birthright. The latter included precedence, 
and authority after his father’s death (Gn27 21) ); per¬ 
haps, also, as in later times, a double portion of 
the patrimony (Dt 21 17 ), and the domestic priest¬ 
hood (Nu 3 1 - 1 -). Along therewith would naturally, 
in the ease of the chosen family, be transmitted 
the covenant blessing, which secured for its pos¬ 
sessor the divine special favour, with promise of 
Canaan for his posterity, and the honour of convey¬ 
ing a blessing, through future seed, to ‘all the 
families of the earth’ (Gn 12* 22 171 *). In E.’s eyes 
the temporal advantages of the birthright were 
distant and shadowy ; to spiritual privilege he was 
apparently insensible. ‘ What profit shall the 
birth tight do to me?’ he cries, and barters it away 

• Ges., Kalisch, etc. Acc. to I'beudo-Jon.’s Targ. ' ready 
made,' from to make, or make ready, because E. ‘ was 
born with hair of head, beard, and teeth.’ 

f Cf. the story of the twins Aorinius and l’roetus, related by 
Apollodorus, l)e Deor. Orig. ii. 2. 1. 

t I’m.-J on.’s Targ. records a tradition that it was the day of 
Abraham’s deat h. 

§ So Ges. I>lt. ‘ that red, red thing,' as if he could not 

wait to recall the proper word. 

|| Farinaceous food may havo been a tempting luxury owing 
to 'famine in the land’ (Gn 2(B, unsigned to the same J docu¬ 
ment as 25^ u -). 
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with a levity which even the oath exacted by Jacob 
fails to turn into gravity. (‘2) E.’s marriages.— 
One who ‘despised his birthright,* as heir of 
Abraham, was not likely to value highly con¬ 
nexion with Abraham’s Kindred. He associated 
freely with Canaanites, who were ‘ strangers from 
the covenants of promise,* and, at the age of 40, 
married two Hittite wives, Judith and lkisemath, 
to the grief of his parents, who could not forget 
Abraham’s anxiety to avoid such alliances. After¬ 
wards, when Jacob had been directed by Tsaac to 
seek a wife among their kinsfolk in Paddan, E., 
in hope of propitiating his parents, married, in the 
lifetime of bis first two wives, his cousin Mahalath, 
daughter of Jshmael.* Of these wives five sons were 
born (On 36 41 *). (3) Loss of jmtriarchal blessing .— 

When Isaac’s death apparently approached, E. 
seems to have realized the temporal profit of the 
benediction. Not forgetting (On 27 3C ), but ignor¬ 
ing his bargain with Jacob, he enters readily into 
Isaac’s plan for the bestowal of the blessing on 
his favourite first-born. When the blessing is lost 
through Jacob’s repulsive artifice, and E. receives 
a lower benediction,t indicating that he would live 
by the spoils of war and chase (27 40 ), he resolves to 
slay his brother after Isaac’s death, and thus 
regain all he has lost. (4) lie conciliation with 
Jacob and final departure from Canaan. —During 
Jacob’s sojourn in Paddan, IS., while retaining 
connexion with Canaan (On 36"), seems to have 
become a ‘duke* in Seir (Gn 32 3 ).^ When Jacob 
is on his way back to the 8. of Pal., E. meets him 
with 400 men. It is not clear that his purpose 
was hostile, as Jacob supposed : the men may 
have been mustered for war against llorites. 
Twenty years had intervened since J.’s departure ; 
time is a great healer; and E.’s wrath may have 
been moll died by success. Any remaining ani¬ 
mosity was appeased by Jaeons abundant gifts 
(which had the aspect of tribute), and vanished at 
the sight of the prostrate brother. * E. ran to meet 
him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him’ (Gn 33 4 ). They met once more, in 
peace, at Isaac’s funeral, after which E., partly 
4 because their substance was too great for them 
to dwell together,* severed his connexion with 
Canaan, and made Seir his permanent abode (36 H ). 

The epithet ptftrfkos ‘profane* (He 12 1C ), § i.c. 
unconsecrated, secular (Lv 10 10 , 1 8 21 4 , Soph. 
(Ed. Col. 10), rather than blasphemous, supplies a 
key to E.’s character and history. Frame and 
manly, affectionate and impulsively generous, 
irascible but not implacable, E. is naturally 
lovable, and exhibits materials out of which a line 
character might have been developed. But he 
discloses no spiritual aspiration or God-ward bent; 
no sense of unworthiness or devout surrender to 
divine guidance, such as Jacob, amid grave faults, 
exemplifies. This lack of consecration leaves E. 
subject to animal appetite; leads him into 
seculai izing, if not demoralizing, alliance with 
Canaanites; renders him careless of spiritual 
blessing and insensible to high ideals; causes 
his conduct to be dominated by impulse, not 
regulated by principle ; and prevents that moral 

* The differences in the names and parentage of E.'s wives, as 
Riven in Gn 2(p4 2S 9 and 3G 2 are due, perhaps, not to divergent 
traditions (for these passages are all assigned to the same 
* source,’ l'), lmt (1) to double names, (2) to errors in transcrip¬ 
tion by the editor of the documents. 

f The words in Gn 27 a » may mean either (pnrtitively) that E.’s 
dwelling would be * of the fatness’ or (privutively) 1 away from 
the fatness.’ The latter suits better the character of Seir. 

1 Gn 30 (P) suggests, when taken by itself, that E.'s departure 
to Seir took place only after Jacob’s return to Canaan, not before 
it, as 32# (J) Intimates ; but if we suppose that, so long as Isaac 
lived, K., while dwelling much in Seir, retained an abode in 
Can., the discrepancy disappears. 

5 If 1 rope; ‘fornicator’ in this verse refer to E. (which is 
doubtful), tho ref. is either to his marriages with idolatresses, or 
to Heb. traditions of his gross immorality. 


growth through which Jacob, originally far loss 
amiable, is transformed from a tricky ‘ supplanter ’ 
into Israel, a prince of God. Even E.’s natural 
frankness and generosity fail him, when lie tries, 
without Jacob’s knowledge, to obtain the blessing 
virtually forfeited, and resolves to slay his brother, 
not in the first heat of resentment, but prudently, in 
cool blood, after Isaac’s death has removed the peril 
of paternal curse. His later pacificatiou—the out¬ 
come, directly, of affectionate impulse—was prob¬ 
ably due also to the conviction that the head of a 
host of 400 had, after all, lost nothing through 
being supplanted by one whom the coveted 
blessing, after twenty years, had made only a 
successful cattle-breeder. 

Some modern critics * regard the history of E. 
and Jacob as more or less mythical. Ewald 
supposes the details about E. were suggested by 
the rough nature of Idumaea (->W Seir = rough), 
and by the later relations of Edom and Israel. 
Kuenen lays stress on tho representation of E. 
and .Jacob (with other personages in Gn) as ‘pro¬ 
genitors of tribes’ — a ‘ theory of tho origin of 
nations ’ which ‘ the historical sense of the present 
day rejects.’ Families, lie declares, become nations, 
not so much by multiplying as by conquest of 
and combination with other populations. For 
discussion of the general question, sec Tribe. As 
regards Esau in particular, (1) the roughness of 
Edomite territory may he reasonably traced to 
the disposition of a progenitor whose rough 
strength prompted him to choose an abode suited 
to his habits. (2) Nothing in Gn precludes the 
supposition that the Edomites (as well as the 
Israelites) included within their communities the 
descendants of retainers and immigrants. (3) It 
is difficult to believe that legeuds containing so 
much that is derogatory to the venerated Jacob, 
and favourable (comparatively) to the ancestor of 1 
unfriendly Edomites, should grow up among the 
Jews. Of the stories and features of character J 
which would naturally cluster round E.’s name ip 
Heb. circles, we have specimens in Kabbinical 
writings which represent E. as thief, fornicator, ; 
blasphemer, etc., as committing five heinous sins in j 
one day, as giving Jiis father dog’s flesh for venison, 
and biting Jacob after the latter’s return. + The 
impartiality of Gn in revealing much that is | 
attractive about E. and repulsive (even to an 1 
Eastern mind) about Jacob, suggests a substanti- ! 
ally historical record which could hold its ground } 
in spite of its (to the Jews) unpalatable character. 

Litkkaturk (in addition to works quoted above).—Kaliseh, 
Dillmann, and Pclitzseh on Genesis ; Yonge in Expositor for 
1884 ; Farrar in Fall of Man ; Dods, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph ; 
Cox, Hebrew Twins ; Lightfoot, Cainbrubje Sermons, 3 ; Moinet, 

Crent Alternative, 111); Welldon, Fire upon Altar , 79, 02; 
Jacobs, Studies in Bibl. Archaeology, 48-03. 

2. (TW), 1 Es 5- J —ZiliA, Ezr 2 43 , Neh 7 46 . 

U. Cowan. 

ESCHATOLOGY (ra (ax aTa > things).— 

Eschatology gives an account of the final condition 
of man and the world as this is represented in 
scripture. The idea of a final condition of man¬ 
kind and the world rests on the other idea that 
history is a moral process, with a ^oal towards 
which it is moving. In scripture this moral pro¬ 
cess is specifically a redemptive process, of which 
the author and the finisher is God, He Himself being 
the end towards which mankind is being drawn, for 
tho perfection of man lies in full fellowship with 
God ; and the perfection of man is reflected in, and 
subserved by, anew condition of the world, which is 
transfigured with his redemption. In this view 

* Ewald, 11 ist. of Isr. bk. i. sec. f. 0 ; Kuenen, Rel. of Isr. 
ch. ii. ; more moderately, lvittel, 7/ ist. of Hebrews, Eng. tr. i. 109. 

f Sec instances collected by Wctatein, on lie 12‘®, and by 
Stanley, Jewish Church , i. p. 47. 
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the Messianic idea and hope becomes an important 
element in eschatology ; hut in OT, at least in its 
earlier portions, the Messianic is not yet so de¬ 
veloped as to be a constant feature in the eschato¬ 
logical picture, much less that which gives its 
whole colour to the picture. The redeemer is God— 
‘salvation helongeth unto the Lord * (Ps 3) ; and 
if the Messiah anywhere ho redeemer or king of 
the redeemed people, he is so in virtue of the 
divine in him, as being in some way God in mani¬ 
festation (Is IP 7 ). The nomenclature, therefore, 
of some writers, who employ eschatological and 
Messianic as synonymous terms, is somewhat 
confusing; for, though this terminology he more 
and more justilied as revelation advances, there 
are many eschatological passages even in late 
writings in which there is not only no mention of 
the personal Messiah, hut in which there is no 
reason to suppose that the idea of a personal 
Messiah lay as a presupposition in the background 
of the author’s thought. The OT reveals its con¬ 
ceptions piecemeal. Its w r riters are like subordin¬ 
ate workmen, each absorbed in his own particular 
task, in polishing a corner or carving a chapiter or 
w reathing a pillar; it is only when the master- 
builder appears, w ith the full idea of the house in 
his mind, that each of the separate parts takes its 
place in the building. While, therefore, every 
Messianic passage is eschatological, there are 
many eschatological passages not Messianic. 

Besides exhibiting the scripture view's of the 
final condition of things, eschatology may take 
notice of the phenomena, the physical convulsions, 
or the national commotions amidst which the final 
condition is ushered in ; or it may go a step farther 
back and refer to the moral forces bringing about 
these manifestations and revealed in them. In 
OT physical nature has no meaning of its own ; it 
is a mere medium for the transmission and mani¬ 
festation of moral impulses ; and the same is true 
in a sense of human history, for, though men and 
nations act voluntarily, ultimately all their move¬ 
ments are inspired and led by God, the First and 
the hast (Is 41 4 48 12 ). The final condition of men 
and the world is therefore regarded in OT less as 
the perfect issue of a gradual ethical advancement 
in the mind of men and the nations than as the 
result of an interposition, or a chain of inter¬ 
positions, on the part of God, though these inter- 
ositions, under whatever external forms they may 
e revealed, are of course all moral. 

THE ESCHATOLOGY OP OT may be treated under 
two heads : The eschatology of the People, and 
the eschatology of the individual Person. As the 
People in their final condition have necessarily 
some relation to the nations, the eschatology of 
the People widens out in many passages to be an 
eschatology of mankind and the world; while, on 
the other hand, owing to the idea prevalent in 
OT, particularly in the prophets, that the religions 
subject in relation w r ith God is the People, the 
eschatology of the individual Person in distinction 
from the People is little developed, and some of 
the passages that appear to relate to it are uncer¬ 
tain in meaning. In other w T ords, the eschatology 
of the People is the doctrine of the perfection of 
the kingdom of God upon the eartli, while the 
eschatology of the individual Person is the doctrine 
of Immortality. 

I. Eschatology of the People.— Though 
formally the people came into existence only at 
the Exodus, yet ideally it already existed in the 
patriarchal family from Abraham downwards 
(Is 41 H ), and some of the widest hopes and aspira¬ 
tions cherished by the people in later times in 
regard to their place in the religious history of 
mankind are already expressed in connexion w ith 
Abraham. But previous to the time when, by a 


process of divine selection, the religious destinies 
of mankind were entrusted to his family, some 
eschatological intimations were given. It is char¬ 
acteristic of all these early intimations that they 
are general botli in meaning and in regard to time. 
The earliest of them, the promise that the seed of 
the woman would bruise the head of the serpent 
(Gn 3 16 ), bears upon the family of mankind uni¬ 
versally. It may not be easy to say what sense 
our first parents or even Israelitish readers put 
into these words. The fulness of meaning which 
we are now able to express by them, and the indi¬ 
vidual application of ‘ the seed of the woman’ 
which we can make, can hardly have been sug¬ 
gested to them. But they would bo assured that 
the family of mankind would have the upper hand 
in the struggle against the author of their calami¬ 
tous transgression; and as the meaning and 
consequences of what had befallen them became 
clearer, so would their conception of what was 
meant by bruising the serpent’s head, and how alone 
that could be done. Equally universalistic, though 
more definite in regard to the means of its accom¬ 
plishment, is the promise given to Abraham, ‘In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed’ 
(Gn 12 3 ). Such a promise could not soon be ful¬ 
filled, and there might be room for conjecture even 
as to the manner or fulfilment ; yet the patriarch, 
knowing wherein his own blessedness lay, in his 
knowledge of God and fellowship with Him, w ould 
surmise that through his seed this true knowledge 
of God would reach all peoples. 'The sense is 
little altered if for ‘ be blessed * we render 4 bless 
themselves,’ i.e. wish for themselves the same 
blessings as Abraham and his seed are seen to 
enjoy (cf. Nu 23 10 ). Some other passages, such as 
the Blessing of Noah (Gn 9“ 3,r *), are international, 
religious prominence being given to the family of 
Shorn ; wiiile others, such as the Blessing of Jacob 
and Moses (Gn 49,1)t 33), are more national, having 
respect to the place of the tribes in Canaan. The 
dirase ‘the last days’(□ , p;n nnqw) describes the 
arthest future into which the eye of the seer 
reaches, and may have diU’erent senses. In Gn49* 
it refers to the final disposition of the tribes in 
Canaan (though 49 10 may have a wider outlook; 
see Prophecy) ; while in Is 2* it refers to the final 
condition of the family of mankind, wdien all 
nations shall appeal to the God of Jacob as the 
righteous arbiter in all international causes. 
L)t 32 ends with the hope of the victory of Israel 
over all its enemies, and in his Last Words (2S23) 
David expresses the assurance that under his 
family a kingdom of Righteousness will arise. 

The Day of the Lord.—Tn the 8tli century B.C. 
the faith of Israel was virtually complete. Amos 
taught that God is Righteousness ; llosea, that He 
is Love ; Isaiah, that He is the Lord the King, who 
has founded His kingdom in Zion, on the throne of 
wliich shall sit for ever one of the house of David, 
the Prince of Peace, filled w r ith the fulness of the 
Spirit of God (Is 9. 11). Rut besides this Messianic 
eschatology belonging to the second period of 
Isaiah’s career, there is another belonging to the 
earliest period (chs. 2. 3), which lie calls ‘ the Day 
of the Lord.’ The prophet does not expressly 
combine the two, though they are probably to be 
regarded the one as the dark side and the other as 
the light side of the same cloud of judgment. In 
the earlier chapters he moves more among prin¬ 
ciples, moral necessities; in the second period 
(eti. 7 IT.) the actors are already on the scene who 
shall carry out the programme which in his first 
days he perceived to bo inevitable. The phrase 
‘ the Day of the Lord ’ is first heard in the mouths 
of the people (Am 5 ,8n *). The term ‘day’ is much 
used in Arabic of a battle day, as the day of Radr, 
Ohod, and the like, and so in lleb. * the day of 
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Midian ’ (Is 9 4 ), and this may be its primary moan¬ 
ing. The day of the Lord to the popular mind 
would he the day when J" their God would 
interpose in their behalf to deliver them. The 
deliverance would be primarily from external 
hostile oppression, but internal social miseries 
might also be included. The idea and the phrase 
may thus be very ancient, though they appear 
lirst in Amos. All that the phrase connotes in the 
mouth of the people is the sense of misery and 
oppression, the belief that only their God can 
deliver them, faith in ilia power, and a hope or 
conviction of llis approaching intervention, though 
on what this conviction was founded does not 
appear. But to the prophets of this age J" is 
a purely ethical Being, the moral ruler of Israel 
and the nations, and the sin of Israel anti the 
world demands Ilia intervention. Hence the first 
aspect of the day of the Lord is always a day of 
judgment. But judgment is not an end in itself ; 
it is only in order to redemption, and behind the 
storm of judgment there always rises clear the day 
of salvation. The conception of the sin of the 
world which compels the intervention of the Judge 
differs in different prophets. In Amos it is social 
and civil unrighteousness; in Hosea, religious un¬ 
faithfulness; in Isaiah, insensibility to the majesty 
of the great King, who must interpose to bring the 
sense of Himself home to men’s minds. 

‘ The day of the Lord ’ is an eschatological idea ; 
the phrase cannot be rendered * a day of the Lord,’ 
as if any great calamity or judgment felt to be 
impending might be so named ; the ‘day’ is that 
of the final and universal judgment. But, of course, 
a prophet’s presentiment of its nearness might not 
be realized ; the crisis which he saw impending 
and deemed the great ‘ day ’ itself, or the beginning 
of it, might pass over and the ‘day’ be deferred. 
But this fact should not lead us to suppose that the 
prophets call any great visitation of God by the 
name of * the day of the Lord.’ Again, the term 
‘ day,’ if it originally meant battle day, suggests 
the presence of some foe whom God uses as His in¬ 
strument of judgment. This feature, however, is 
not always present in descriptions of the day. 
Sometimes the terrors of the day of the Lord are 
represented as due to His manifestation of Himself 
and the convulsions of nature that accompany llis 
appearing, ‘when He arises to shake terribly the 
earth ’ (Is 2 ly ' w ). But at other times, besides the 
supernatural gloom and terrors that surround Him 
when He appears, lie is represented as using some 
fierce, distant nation as the instrument by which 
He executes llis judgment (Is 13, Zeph). The 
judgment of the day of the Lord is a judgment on 
t he known world, and the nation that executes the 
judgment is some wild people emerging from the 
dark places of the earth lying beyond the coniines 
of the known world.* Once more, when the pro¬ 
phets speak of the day of the Lord they always 
regard it as near (Is 13’', dl l 15 2 1 ). The coming of 
the ‘ day ’ itself was a settled belief, but of its time 
knew no man ; the presentiment of its nearness 
was awakened in the mind of the prophet by what 
he saw of the moral condition of mankind or of the 
operations of God in tlm world. To one prophet 
the insensibility of men to the ma jesty of the Lord 
the King seems so flightful that lie must interpose 
to cast down everything that is high, so that He 
alone shall be exalted in that day (Is 2. 3) ; to 
another He is so visibly operating in the convulsions 
of the nations that llis full manifestation of Him¬ 
self seems at hand (Is 13, Zeph) ; while to a third 
the severe natural calamities with which He is 
visiting His people seem the tokens and heralds of 
His linal judgment (J1 1. 2). The prophets’ hearts 

• huviflHon, Nah, Halt, and Zeph in 'Cambridge Bible, ’ p. 
118; Driver, Joel and Amm in name eerie*, j>. 186. 


were filled with great religious issues, with pre¬ 
sentiments of the future of the world in God’s 
hand. These presentiments were so vivid in their 
hearts that they were constantly looking for the 
fulfilment of them. And thus when the currents 
of providence, often too sluggish to their eager 
eyes, received a sudden quickening, when great 
events were moving and J" visibly interposing 
in the affairs of the world, they felt that lie was 
taking to Him His great power. It was but a step 
or two when the kingdom would be the Lord’s. 

(1) In the pie-exilic prophets the day of the Lord 
is a judgment primarily on Israel (Am 3 J ), though 
it also embraces the nations. It is Israel’s national 
dissolution, though the dissolution is only in order 
to a new reconstruction. The sinners of the people 
shall be destroyed, and a poor and humble people 
left behind (Zeph 3 1 -, Is 2. 3, IIos 4 3 2 1Hff -). (2) 

With the Exile the judgment on Israel seemed to 
have been fulfilled, and during the Exile and at the 
period of the Kestoration the judgment of the day 
of the Lord is represented as falling on the heathen 
world, and its issue is Israel’s redemption (Is 13, 
Hag, Zee 1-8). And this feeling is often expressed 
in passages where the day of the Lord is not 
formally mentioned (Is 40 If., I’s 93-99). (3) But after 
the Restoration, when Israel was again a people, 
and the old internal antagonisms and wrongs once 
more manifested themselves, prophets have to 
threaten it anew with the refiner’s fire of the Day 
of the Lord (Mai 3 2,r ). Still, though in the post- 
exilic literature the judgment is also a sifting of 
Israel itself (<?.</. l\s 50), it is mainly regarded as 
falling on the heathen world, and issues in Israel’s 
deliverance and the restoration of the Diaspora (I )n 
7 alff .). This idea largely pervades tlie later Psalms. 
Psalms differ from prophecy. Like the hymns of 
all peoples, they are not creative but representative. 
They give back, in thanksgiving, in praise, and 
often in player, the faiths and hopes already 
contained in the mind of the community and long 
cherished. And these hopes and faiths are in the 
main eschatological. When the Psalms speak of 
the judgment (l 6 35 Ja etc.), and of the meek 
inheriting the earth (37 11 ), of the nearness of the 
day of the wicked (37 ia ), of seeing God’s face in 
righteousness (17 10 ), of the upright having dominion 
speedily over the unrighteous (49 14 ), and much of 
die same kind, they are not uttering vague hopes 
never before expressed, but reflecting the certainties 
of a faith as old at least as the prophets of the 8th 
cent., the certainty of a judgment of God (Is P 4,r * 
2. 3), and of the rise behind it of a kingdom of 
righteousness (Is l- ,{ l) 7 ll 411 -), and peace (Is 2 4 9 7 ll u ), 
and everlasting joy (Is 9 8 , IIos 2 l “ tr -). 

To follow the scripture statements regarding 
the Day of the Lord through the three periods 
just mentioned would lead to much repetition : it 
will be enough to state some general points con¬ 
nected with the Day. The Day of the Lord is His 
time for manifesting Himself, for displaying His 
character, for performing His work, His short and 
strange work upon the earth. ‘ The Lord of Hosts 
hath a day upon everyone that is proud and lofty, 
and he shall he brought low . . . and the Lord 
alone shall be exalted in that day ’ (Is 2 1 ** 17 ). 

1. As it was a day of the manifestation of J", 
God of Israel, in His fulness and therefore in a way 
to realize His purposes, which with Israel and even 
with the world were those of grace, it is funda¬ 
mentally a day of joy to Israel, and even to the 
world—‘ the Lord is Iking, let the earth rejoice, 
let the multitude of the Isles be glad thereof. 
Say among the nations, The Lord is King ; let the 
heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad ’ (Ps 96). 
That J" should reign, and that He should come to 
the earth as king, must, in spite of all the terrors 
that might attend llis coming, bring to the world 
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a pervading gladness. For the falsehood and in¬ 
justice that had cursed the earth so long would 
disappear, and the longing of men, who were ever 
in words or sighs saying, Show us the Father, 
would be satisfied. But it would bo a day of joy 
above all to Israel, His people, when He should 

E lead her cause, for the day of vengeance was in His 
eart and the year of ilia redeemed was come. 
Naturally, an accompaniment of the manifestation 
of J" was the disappearance of the idols— 1 On that 
day men shall cast their idols of silver and their 
idols of gold to the moles and to the bats’ (Is 2 30 ). 
But in the view of the prophets those gigantic 
oppressions, the empires of Assyria and Babylon, 
were but projections of their idolatry, with its 
cruelties and licentiousness and pride. The later 
prophet Daniel expresses this idea in a graphic 
figure when he represents the heathen monarchies 
under the symbol of various savage beasts, while 
the kingdom of God is represented under the image 
of a man. 

2. To thoso in Israel who looked for Ilia coming, 
apart from the natural terrors of it, it was unmixed 
joy (Ilab 3). Ami it would have been so to all 
Israel had fidelity to their God been universal. 
But this was far from bein" the condition of Israel. 
There were many who belonged to Israel only in 
race. They were filled from the Fast, and sooth¬ 
sayers like the Philistines. They imitated the 
idolatries and practised the sins of the nations. 
Hence 4he prophets warn the people against a 
superficial conception of the Day of the Lord, as if 
it would be a mere interference of J" in behalf of 
His people as a nation, and not a revelation of His 
righteous judgment—‘Woe unto you that desire 
the day of the Lord. Wherefore will ye have the 
day of the Lord? It is darkness and not light; as 
if a man did flee from a lion and a bear met him’ 
(Am 5 18 ). Hence the Day is first of all judgment, 
and only through this salvation. Sometimes one 
side is made prominent and sometimes another, 
the side of judgment (as has been said) in the pre- 
exile prophets, and the other side in prophets later 
down ( e.g . Ob 15 ). It is around the Day as one of 
judgment that all the terrible pictures of gloom 
and the dissolution of nature are gathered (Is 2. 3. 
13. 24, Ilos 1() 8 , Am 5 18 , J1 2 2 - 10 3, Zeph 1). These 
convulsions in nature which accompany the Day of 
the Lord may not be all to be explained in the 
same way, but the general idea seems this: the 
universe is a human world ; man is the head of 
creation, and creation is virtually the earth ; the 
heavens are a mere appendage of the earth, sub¬ 
serving the moral life of mankind—being for signs 
and seasons, and days and years. Hence in man's 
judgment the world suiters dissolution, and in his 
redemption it is renewed and transfigured. 

3. As has been said, the coming of the Day was 
an article of faith as much as our belief in the 
Last Day, but the presentiment of its nearness was 
awakened by what the prophet perceived around 
him : the moral condition ot the world (Is 2. 3, 
Mic 3), God’s operations among the nations of the 
earth (Is 13, Zeph 1), His judgments on His people 
(J1 1. 2), or the beginnings of their redemption 
already experienced at the Restoration, which 
led to the hope of His full manifestation to dwell 
in His House when it should be prepared (Hag, 
Zee). Naturally, though the Day of the Lord 
was a crisis, and itself of brief duration, the phrase 
* that day ’ is often used to cover the period 
ushered in by the day. This is the period of 
final perfection and blessedness. It is identical 
with what in other passages is the Messianic 
age, and with the ideal condition following the 
Restoration as conceived by such prophets as 
Deutero - Isaiah (Is 60). It is a period entirely 
homogeneous. There are no occurrences within 
vol. i.—47 


it. It has characteristics, but no internal de¬ 
velopment. It is a period of light and peace 
and the knowledge of God, which covers the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. Subsequent 
revelation has broken up the coming of the 
Messiah into a coming and a coming again, and 
history has intercalated between tne two an 
age full of developments and vast changes. But 
the prophets embrace all in one period over which 
there hangs a divine light. The characteristics 
they assign to the Messianic age or the period 
introduced by the Day of the Lord are in the 
main those characteristics which wo assign to 
the ago which the second coming shall introduce. 
These characteristics are the issue of the first 
coming, the natural expansion of its principles; 
and to tho prophets the principles and their 
realization all seem condensed into one point. 

4. The prophets are not interested in giving 
mere predictions of external events or conditions 
of the world, but in setting before the people 
the moral development and issues of the kingdom ; 
and just as the Day of the Lord seems to them to 
issue out of the conditions of the world of their 
own day, so they sometimes bring down the moral 
issues of the kingdom upon an external condition of 
the world such as it was in their own time. There 
is perfect realizing of moral principles, but the 
condition of the world in its kingdoms and tho 
like remains unchanged. But ordinarily this is 
not the case. 

(a) A constant feature in the eschatological 
icture is Israel’s restoration to its own land, 
'he Lord will say to the North, Give up ; and to 
the South, Keep not back : bring my sons from far, 
and my daughters from tho ends of the earth ; even 
every one that is called by my name (Is 43 6 ). And 
in this land all earthly blessings attend the people 
(Am 9 U ‘ ,C ) ; they attain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall llee away (Is 35 10 6f> ly ). 
The people are also truly tho people of God— 
‘Thv people shall be all righteous’; 4 In the Lord 
shall all tne seed of Israel be justified, and shall 
glory ’ (Is 45 25 ). The people’s restoration to ever¬ 
lasting felicity and their righteousness are but 
different sides of the same thing. Cast out because 
of their sins, they are restored because of their 
righteousness, although the righteousness be one 
bestowed on them by God (Is 43- 5,r •) ; and their 
restoration is the outer side of their justification, 
the token to their own heart and to the eyes of the 
nations that they are in truth now the people of 
God (Is 0l a 05 17 "-). The question how in our day 
we are to interpret such prophecies is a double 
one. It is a question, first, of what the prophets 
meant. And to this question there can be but one 
answer—their meaning is the literal sense of their 
words. They spoke of the people Israel and of the 
land of Canaan, and predicted the restoration of 
tho people to their land, and their everlasting 
abode there with their God in the midst of them. 
This was their view in their day of the final con¬ 
dition of the people. Of course, to the prophets 
the essential thing was tho spiritual perfection and 
blessedness of the people given by the presence 
among them of their God in His fulness, but they 
w ere unable to conceive this except as reflected in 
an external condition of the people. Tho other 
question is how we may expect these OT prophecies 
to be fulfilled now that the NT dispensation is 
come. There is no question as to the meaning of 
the OT prophecies; the (mention is how far this 
meaning is now valid. Tne question is not one to 
be dogmatic on, but we should naturally say that 
it is to be decided by the principles of the NT 
dispensation. The only NT writer who seems 
formally to argue the question is St. Paul (Ro 
9-11). Now, ho argues only on the spiritual side 
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of the Abrahamic covenant, or rather he regards 
the covenant as an exclusively spiritual or redemp¬ 
tive instrument (see art. Covenant, last par.). 
Those, therefore, who, in advocating the idea of 
the Restoration of Israel to their own land, think 
themselves entitled to reason on tho material side 
of the covenant (the promise of the land), cannot 
plead the apostle’s authority nor his example. 
It may be made a question, indeed, whether his 
reasoning does not exclude theirs, for his view 
appears to be that the covenant from the moment 
it took effect was a purely spiritual and redemptive 
deed. To his mind the covenant guarantees the 
final salvation of Israel. The church of God is 
historical and continuous. It was planted in 
Abraham, and it is perennial. Israel was the 
church, and continues to be ; and if the Gentiles be 
in it, they have been grafted in ; and if some of the 
natural branches be meantime broken off, God is 
able to graft them in a^ain ; and this He will do, 
‘and so all Israel shall be saved.’ This is St. 
Paul’s manner of stating the idea of Deutero-Isaiah, 
that the true knowledge of the true God has been 
given once for all to Israel, and given to be the 
heritage of mankind. If tho OT prophecies are to 
bo brought into the argument, the order in which 
they place things must be observed. That order 
is, first, righteousness and faith, and then restora¬ 
tion to Canaan. A return of Jews to Canaan 
while still in unbelief, however interesting a thing 
in itself, does not come into contact with OT 
prophecy. 

(o) Another feature in the eschatological picture 
is the relation of the nations to Israel ana their 
God. In some prophecies, especially those that 
are apocalyptic in their character, there is the 
idea of a final attack on Israel by the nations, 
and a great conflict near Jerusalem or in Canaan, 
in which the nations are overthrown and destroyed 
(Ezk 38. 39, J1 3, Zee 14, Ob v. 18 , Dn). But 
usually the nations are represented as attaching 
themselves to Israel, drawn either by the right¬ 
eousness and humanity of the Messianic King (Ps 
72), or convinced that the God of Israel is God 
alone (Is 2)—a conviction which they receive in 
various ways, as through J"’s terrible revelation of 
Himself (Zepli 3 8 * 9 , Is 66 18ff -)> but chiefly through 
the teaching of Israel, the servant of the Lord, 
who becomes the light of the nations, and the 
peoples wait on His arm (Is 42 s 49 6 50 fifT * 51 4fr * 60). 
But while already in the OT the Gentiles are 
fellow-heirs of salvation with Israel, the racial 
distinction is not obliterated. Jews and Gentiles 
do not amalgamate into one people or church— 
Israel ‘ inherits the Gentilos * (Is 54 8 ), ‘ the king¬ 
dom is given to tho people of the saints of the 
Most High ’ (Dn 7 27 ). The nations occupy a 
subordinate place. There may be different shades 
of view in different passages. Of course, when 
the prophets wrote, Israel alone possessed the 
knowledge of the true God, and its place was 
that of benefactor of tho nations, while theirs 
was that of recipients of blessing from Israel. 
Therefore the nations do homage to Israel, but 
it is to Israel as having the only true God within 
it — ‘ they shall make supplication unto thee, 
saying, Surely God is in thee ; and there is none 
else, no God ’ (Is 45 u 49 w , cf. 14 a 60« 61 6 ). 

6 . From what has been said, it can be seen 
what general conceptions the OT contributes to 
Christian Eschatology. They are such as these : 
(1) the manifestation or advent of God; (2) the 
universal judgment; (3) behind the judgment the 
coming of the perfect kingdom of tho Lord, when 
all Israel shall be saved, and when the nations 
shall be partakers of their salvation ; and (4) the 
finality and eternity of this condition, that which 
constitutes the blessedness of the saved people 


being the Presence of God in the midst of them— 
this last point corresponding to the Christian idea 
of heaven. All this is said of the people as a 
people. The people is immortal ana its life 
eternal ; and this life is conceived as lived in this 
world, though this world transfigured — a new 
heavens and a new earth (Is 65 17 ). But are the 
individuals of the people immortal, or is their 
life, however prolonged and blessed, yet finally 
closed by death? It is probablo that in most 
passages the prophets have in view the destinies 
of the people as a unity, the ultimate fate of 
individuals not being present to their mind. In 
some passages, however, the destiny of the in¬ 
dividual is referred to, and a progress of idea 
may be observed, though, owing to tho uncertain 
autnorship of tho passages, it may be precarious to 
infer at once that tho more advanced are the 
later. In Is 65 a0ff - only a very prolonged life 
appears promised, ‘the days of a tree,’lie that 
dieth at a hundred years shall die a child (cf. 
Zee 8 4 ). But in the apocalyptic passage Is 24-27 
death is represented as abolished, ‘ the Lord will 
swallow up death for ever ’ (25 8 ); and tho promise 
extends to tho nations as well as to Israel (ver. 6,r# ). 
Tho conception of a resurrection first appears in 
the prophets, who speak of a resuscitation of the 
dead nation (Hos 6, Ezk 37). Tn Is 26 19 , however, 
the literal resurrection of individuals is predicted. 
This is tho complement of tho Restoration of the 
living members of the people. And in Dn 12 a 
resurrection both of the just and unjust is pro¬ 
phesied, though it remains somewhat uncertain 
whether the resurrection be universal, or be only 
of those who, in tho preceding troublous times, 
had been specially prominent, whether on the side 
of righteousness or of evil. 

II. Eschatology of the Individual Person. 
—One of the strangest things in OT is the little 
place which the individual feels he has, and his 
tendency to lose himself in larger wholes, such as 
tho tribe or tho nation. When in earlier times the 
individual approached death, he felt that he had 
received the blessing of life from God and had 
enjoyed it in His communion ; his sojourn with 
God had come to an end, he was old and full of 
days, and he acquiesced in death, however strange 
his acquiescence may seem to us. He consoled 
himself with the thought that he did not all die— 
‘ The memory of tho righteous is blessed ’ (cf. Is 
56 4 0 ). He lived, too, in his children and in his 
people. He saw the good of Israel; his spirit 
lived, and the work of liis hands was established. 
The great subject was the people, the nation; 
J" had established His covenant with the nation, 
and the individual was blessed in the blessing and 
fortune of the whole. And he was content to have 
poured his little stream of life and service into the 
tide of national life, and in some degree to have 
swelled it. This was particularly the case, so far as 
can be judged, in earlier times. But when the nation 
came to an end with the Captivity, when national 
life and religion no more existed, the individual 
rose to his own proper place and rights, and felt 
his own worth and responsibility. Though the 
nation had fallen the individuals remained, and 
J" and religion remained, though religion remained 
only in the heart of the individual. The religious 
unit, formerly the people, now became more and 
more the single person, and the truths regarding 
duty and responsibility, and tho hopes of the future, 
enunciated by the prophets in regard to the people, 
were appropriated by the individual to himself. 

In regard to the Eschatology of the individual 
person there are two things which require to be 
carefully distinguished. There are, first , certain 
ideas regarding death and the state of the dead 
lying in the popular mind, though cherished by 
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all classes, the righteous as well as others, alike. 
These ideas are common to Israel with some other 
Shemitic peoples. They have in themselves no 
moral significance, lint some of them, such as 
the idea that the person, though he died, was not 
extinguished, but still subsisted as a person, how¬ 
ever shadowy the state of subsistence was; and 
the other idea, that the dead person, though still 
subsisting, was in death cut oil from all fellowship 
with the living, whether men or God,—these ideas 
formed points to which the aspirations of the pious 
might attach themselves, whether in the way of 
development, as of the first idea, or protest, as 
against the second idea. And, secondly , there are 
the aspirations, intuitions, or inferences of the 
pious mind itself. It is only these that can pro¬ 
perly be called OT teaching. Such aspirations 
and intuitions may be either intellectual or emo¬ 
tional, that is, virtually, either ethical or religious, 
though the basis even of the religious is ethical. 
The fundamental idea is the moral one: God and 
man are moral beings, their relation is moral; the 
universe is a moral constitution, the stage where 
God displays His righteousness, and where man 
sees Goo’s face in righteousness. Righteousness 
must win, and righteousness is eternal (Is 51°). 
This is the idea that underlies the Book of Job 
and such Psalms as 37. 49. and 73. There are 
thus three things to look at: (1) Death and the 
state of the dead ; (2) Life; and (3) the Reconcilia¬ 
tion of.Death and Life. 

(1) By death OT means what we mean when we 
use the word. It is the phenomenon which we 
observe. Now, all parts of OT indicate the view 
that at death the person is not annihilated ; he 
continues to subsist in Shehl, the place of the 
dead, though in a shadowy and feeble form occa¬ 
sioned by the withdrawal of the spirit of life. In 
this condition of subsistence, which is not life but 
death, in Shehl, the common abode of all dead 
persons, there is no distinction in destiny between 
the righteous and the ungodly. OT does not name 
thosein Shehl either souls or spirits, they are persons. 
It is possible that they were conceived as retain¬ 
ing a shadowy flickering outline of their former 
personality, for in Is 14 they sit on thrones, from 
which they rise up and speak. Subsistence in Shehl 
is a feeble, nerveless relleetion of life on earth. 
These conceptions, as has been said, are not pro¬ 
perly scripture teaching, only the popular notions 
from which its teaching starts. Illustrations 
of them are such passages as these among 
others, Ps 0. 30, Ts 14. 38, Job 3. 10. Thus, to 
start with, OT is not materialistic, death is not the 
extinction of the formerly living person. Neither 
is it philosophic, regarding the body as the prison- 
house of the soul, released from which it can spread 
its wings and soar unfettered into regions of pure 
and perfect life. Nor is it, to begin with at least, 
Christian in the sense that the spirit attains to 
perfection at death. 

(2) As by death so by life OT means what wo 
mean by it. It starts from the idea, not of the soul, 
but of the person. Life is what we so call when 
we see it, the subsistence of the complete personality 
in the unity of its parts, body and soul. An 
essential part of man’s being is the body; and life 
is life in the body, such as it is before the analysis 
which we call death, and corresponds therefore to 
the Christian synthesis called the resurrection life. 
Hence Job, when the idea of a second life first 
dawns upon him, can conceive it only as a renewal 
of the natural life—‘If a man die, shall he live 
again?’ (eh. 14). But as life was due to the com¬ 
munication by God of the spirit of life, and death 
to the withdrawal of this spirit, these operations 
came under the moral idea, and ‘ life ’ meant moral 
life in the favour of God (Ezk 33)—‘ in the way of 
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righteousness is life’; ‘righteousness delivereth 
from death.’ OT scriptures occupy themselves 
chielly with the condition of man on this side of 
death, and they teach that whatever principles 
are involved in the relations of men to God they 
come always to light in this life; death does not 
change these relations; on the contrary, by its 
manner or circumstances it reveals them (Ps 37. 
73). 

(3) Now, this conception of life naturally came 
into collision with the fact of death. And OT 
doctrine of immortality, when death is had in 
view, consists of the efforts made by the faith of 
pious men to gain for the idea of life just referred 
to the victory over the fact of death. These 
efforts are of two kinds: one consists of an appeal 
against the fact of death, a demand for immortality 
or not dying, a protest against the fellowship of 
the living man here with God being interrupted, 
or a lofty assurance that it cannot bo interrupted. 
It is quite possible that the examples of this may 
have to bo referred to particular circumstances, 
when death might be actually threatening; but 
the language used, the demand made for the con¬ 
tinuance of life, the lofty assurance of faith that 
the relation of the person to God cannot be inter¬ 
rupted, rise to the expression of principles, and are 
by no means merely the expression of an assurance 
that God would save from death on this particular 
occasion. This is the meaning of Ps 16, ‘ 1 have 
set the Lord always before me ; because he is at my 
right hand, 1 shall not be moved. Thou wilt not 
leave my soul over to Shehl; thou wilt not let thine 
holy one see the pit.’ What the speaker is assured 
of is deliverance from death. But his assurance 
has an absoluteness in it. It expresses principles. 
In his ecstasy of life in God he feels life to be 
eternal. The tie between him and J" is indis¬ 
soluble. With our more rellecting habits of 
thought this ecstasy of faith is hard to conceive. 
To us the fact of death is so inevitable that we 
cannot imagine any one resisting it. We accept 
the fact, and rest on what lies bey< nd. But the 
resistance of the pious Hebrew was due just to his 
not knowing what lay beyond, and was but a 
mode of making a demand for that which we now 
know to lie beyond. 

The other line of thought was somewhat different; 
it was not so much a protest against dying, as a 
protest that dying was not death ; it was a denial 
that death was to the saint of God that which the 
popular mind regarded it to be—a separation from 
God and descent into Shehl. The fellowship with 
God had in life, and which was life, would remain 
unbroken in death. This amounted to the faith 
that the godly soul would overleap Shehl and pass 
to God. This appears to bo the faith expressed in 
Ps 49 and 73, and in a certain sense in Job 19. 

Before these poetical passages, which are obscure, 
are briefly looked at, something must bo said of 
Sheol and the state of the dead ; though, as has 
been said, OT statements about Shehl chiefly re¬ 
flect the popular sentiments, and have little positive 
value. It might be surmised from the strong 
expressions used many times of death in the OT 
that in death existence absolutely came to an end. 
Thus Ps 146 4 ‘ his breath goeth forth, he returneth 
to his eartli; in that very day his thoughts perish ’; 
l\s 39 18 ‘ O spare me, that I may recover strength, 
before I go hence, and be no more.’ And perhaps 
most strongly of all Job 14 7ff * ‘for a tree hath hope, 
if it be cut down, it w ill sprout again ; but man 
lieth down, and riseth not; till the heavens be no 
more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out of 
their sleep’ (cf. 7 21 ). But these are only the strong 
expressions of despondency and regret over a life 
mournfully soon ended, and that never returns to 
be lived on this earth again. The conception of 
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SheM is sufficient answer to the apparent doctrine 
which they teach. The word Shebl (Vtaf, twice 
written defectively, and usually /cm., as nouns of 
place mostly are), is of uncertain derivation. Its 
root has been supposed to be a softened form of 
another root (W, represented by the hollow 
hand, Is 40 12 ) signifying perhaps ‘to be hollow,’ in 
which case it would have the same meaning as our 
word ‘hell’ (Germ. Nolle); and the name ‘pit’ 
with which it is interchanged in OT (&{3v<t<tos in 
NT) might seem to favour this derivation. A cor¬ 
responding Assyrian Su&lu (Fried. Del., Jeremias) 
is denied by Jensen. SheM is the opposite of the 
upper sphere of light and life; it is ‘deep SlieM’ 
(Ps 86 13 G3 9 ), the region of darkness, ‘a land of 
darkness as darkness itself, without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness ’ (Job 10 22 ). There 
is no strict topography to be sought for SlieM ; it 
is in great measure the creation of the imagination, 
deep down under the earth or under the waters 
(Job 26 B ). It is not to be identified with the grave, 
though the grave be often regarded as the mouth 
of it; and it is sometimes represented as a vast 
burying-place (Is 14 11 , Ezk 32 23 ). SheM is the 
place of departed personalities ; the generations of 
one’s forefathers are there, and he who dies is 
gathered unto his fathers; the tribal divisions of 
one’s race are there, and the dead is gathered unto 
his peoples, and if his descendants have died before 
him, they are there and he goes down to them, 
as Jacob to his son, and David to his child (Gn 37 3B 
42 38 , 2 S 12 28 ). 

(1) The state of those in Shedl. —As death con¬ 
sists in the withdrawal by God of the spirit of life, 
the source of energy and vital power, the person¬ 
alities in SheM are feeble and ilaccid. They are 
shades (d'n? - ) Job 26°, Is 14 s> ). Their abode is called 
‘ silence ’ (Ps 94 17 ); it is ‘ the land of forgetfulness’ 
(Ps 88 ,a ); ‘the living know that they must die, the 
dead know not anything ’ (Ec 9 5 ); ‘ his sons come 
to honour, and he knoweth it not; and they are 
brought low, and he perceiveth it not of them’ 
(Job 14 21 ). Put other passages represent the 
existence of the dead in SheM as a dreamy re¬ 
flection of life on earth, in which self-consciousness 
and ability to recognize others still remain—‘ Art 
thou become weak as we; art thou become like 
unto us?’ is the language addressed by the Shades 
to the prince of Babylon when he descends among 
them. (2) There is no distinction of good and evil 
in Shedl. —All must go into SheM, and all alike are 
there (Job 3 17 ). SheM itself is.no place of punish¬ 
ment nor of reward (Ec 9®), neither is it divided into 
compartments having this meaning : ‘ To-morrow,’ 
said Samuel to the king whom God had rejected, 
‘to-morrow shall- thou and‘thy sons be with me’ 
(1 S 28 1H ). The idea of a deeper or darker SheM in 
any penal sense cannot be verified. ‘ The farthest 
recesses of the pit’ into which the prince of Paby¬ 
lon is thrust in death forms a mere antithesis to 
the ‘farthest recesses of the North,’ the abode of 
the gods, where he aspired to seat himself when 
alive (Is 14 IB ). If the ‘prison’ referred to Is 24 2a 
bo SheM, incarceration in SheM, i.e. death, is re¬ 
garded as the penal issue of the judgment. And 
the state of the dead being a reflection of life on 
earth, any dishonour done to one on earth, such as 
being deprived of sepulture, may still cleave to 
him when he descends into the Underworld (Is 14, 
Ezk 32). The language of Is 66 s4 ‘ their worm 
dieth not, and their fire is not quenched,’ refers to 
the bodies of the ungodly, which are cast out upon 
earth, an abhorring to all flesh, and not to the 
ungodly themselves in SheM. (3) All connexion 
with the world of the living is broken off. —The 
dead can neither return to earth, nor does he know 
anything of the events passing there (Job 7® 14 12 , 
Ec 9°). Yet with the strong belief in the existence 


of the persons in SheM, there was naturally a 
popular superstition that they could be reached. 
This belief gave rise to the necromancy practised 
among the Hebrews, as among most peoples, 
though it is proscribed in the law and ridiculed 
by the prophets (Is 8 ly ). The practice probably 
did not repose on any general idea that the dead 
must have a wider knowledge than the living, that 
‘ there must be wisdom with great Death,’ but on 
the idea that great personages continued still to lie 
in death that which they had been in life. This 
appears to have been the idea of Saul in seeking 
unto Samuel. There is no record of any one 
answering from the dead except Samuel. The 
question whether any connexion was thought to 
exist between the person in SheM and his body can 
hardly be answered. No such connexion existed 
as to interfere with the passage of the person into 
Sliebl, whatever befell the body. The want of 
burial was in itself dishonouring, and the dishonour 
continued to cleave to the person among the dead, 
but it did not, as among some nations, prevent his 
descent to the world of the dead. There are some 
passages which seem to speak of a sympathetic 
rapport still existing between the body and the 
person in SheM, but probably they hardly go 
further than to suggest the idea that the body, 
though thrown olF, was still part of the man, and 
not mere common unrelated dust. (4) The main 
point is that the relation between the dead person 
and God is cut off. This is what gave death its 
significance to the religious mind. Fellowship 
with God ceases—‘In death there is no remem¬ 
brance of thee; in SheM who shall give thee 
thanks?’ ‘For SheM cannot praise thee; they 
that go down to the pit cannot hope for thy truth ’ 
(Is 38 l «). 

The passages relating to the eschatology of the 
individual person are mostly poetical, and they are 
in some points obscure. They are such passages as 
Ps 16. 17. 22. 37. 49. 73, and many fragments of 
others, and Job. Now, with regard to these pas¬ 
sages several things must be said: first, they are 
all late, later at all events than the prophetic faith 
of the 8th cent. This faith—belief in the coming 
manifestation of God, in the judgment, and in the 
eternal rest of the people in God’s perfect kingdom 
—was the faith of the writers. Again, all the 
passages repose upon an acknowledged distinction 
among men, the distinction of the righteous and 
the ungodly. This distinction is visible, men are 
differently related to God. But the problem arose 
from the fact that men’s destinies in the world 
were not seen to correspond to this distinction: 
in a moral world morality was not triumphant, in 
the government of the righteous God righteous¬ 
ness was not acknowledged. No doubt, the pious 
mind sometimes composed itself by a deeper analysis 
of that wherein true prosperity or felicity lay—the 
portion falling to it, even God Himself, was a pro- 
founder good than all earthly possessions (Ps 17. 73). 
Nevertheless, the problem remained and demanded 
solution. The solution was always an eschato¬ 
logical one, and was just the distinction between 
the righteous and the ungodly truly realizing 
itself. In other words, immortality or eternal 
life is the corollary of religion, as Christ, summing 
up the whole OT teaching, said, God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living; it might even 
be said to be the corollary of morality—if the 
universe be a moral world there is everlasting life. 
The general position of OT saints, with their faith 
in the advent of God to judge, was very similar 
to that of the early Christians, who looked for the 
speedy coming of Christ. This coming would 
cnange the world and the Church, but the Church 
would pass living into perfect blessedness; and, of 
course, individuals would share the change—‘ We 
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shall not all die, but we shall all be changed.’ 
Now, this was very like the feeling of OT saints. 
The individual would share the transition of the 
community, the Day of the Lord would break, and 
the living would enter into fulness of life without 
tasting death. True individualism is little seen in 
OT.. It is real to this extent: the individual 
realized keenly his own personal life, and longed 
earnestly to share for himself in the blessings upon 
which the community would enter when God 
appeared to abide for ever among them. He 
longed that he, the living man, should see with 
his people the glory of the Lord revealed, and 
enter with his people into life. It was, perhaps, 
only the prospect of death, or reflection on it, that 
rounded oil' individualism and revealed its energies. 
The life of the community was perennial, but with 
death before him the individual could not share 
this life, and he sought to forecast his own personal 
destiny. 

Thus there may be two classes of passages: (1) 

S assages which, though spoken perhaps by in- 
ividuals, express the hope of the living people, 
and refer to that great change which the Day of 
the Lord shall introduce, and which the individual, 
as part of the people, shall experience without 
tasting death; and (2) passages where the in¬ 
dividual contemplates death, but expresses the 
assurance that he will not, like the ungodly, fall 
into SheM, but see life. Ps 37 belongs to the first 
class, and possibly Ps 73, though the phrase ‘ take 
me’ might, as in Ps 49, refer to escaping SheM at 
death. Ps 49 has two peculiarities: first, its open¬ 
ing verses imply that its teaching on immortality 
is no more an aspiration, but a firm conviction; 
and secondly, it seems to start from the assumption 
that death is universal. If this bo the case, the 
words, 4 God will redeem my soul from SheM,’ 
must refer to the Psalmist’s hope in death. This 
interpretation may certainly bo supported by 
reference to the parable of Lazarus in Abrahau/s 
bosom, which shows that the idea of a blessedness 
of the spirit at death had been reached before the 
time of our Lord. It is enough here to state some 
general principles and give a classification of pas¬ 
sages ; for details the commentaries must bo con¬ 
sulted.* The prophets and saints of the OT were 
not speculative men. They did not reason that the 
soul was immortal from its nature,—this was not the 
kind of immortality in which they were interested, 
—though, for all that appears, the idea that any 
human person should become extinguished or be 
annihilated never occurred to them. They did not 
lay stress in a reflective way on man’s instinctive 
hopes of immortality, though they may be observed 
giving these instinctive desires expression. So far 
as they reasoned, their assurance was based on the 
moral idea—Righteousness is eternal. So far as 
they experienced and felt, their assurance was 
immediate — religion is reciprocal, the conscious¬ 
ness of God is God’s giving Himself in the con¬ 
sciousness. 

It has always been felt strange that the Penta¬ 
teuch, which gives the constitution of the people of 
God, should be silent on death and immortality, 
or only refer to the popular idea of Shebl. In 
explanation it may be said that the earliest part 
of the Pent, is anterior to the prophets of the 8th 
cent., while the later portions are the reflection of 
the prophetic teaching. Deut. reposes on Isaiah 
and the prophets of the Assyrian age, and the 
Priests’ Code on Ezekiel. The constitution which 
they furnish for Israel is the embodiment of the 
prophetic conceptions. But the conceptions of the 
prophets are ideal, their pictures of the true 
Israel arc pictures of Israel or the future, Israel of 

* See particularly the Anhang to Studer’B Das Buck Mob, 
Bremen, 1881 . 


the perfect and final state; in other words, of 
Israel in what may be called its condition of 
immortality. The legislation seeks to impose this 
ideal on Israel of the present. Of necessity, when 
applied to the conditions of the actual Israel, the 
ideal was imperfectly realized, and was anew pro¬ 
jected into the future. 

I^tkraturr.—V° n Orelli, Prophecies qf the Consummation of 
the hingdorn ; Bertheau, 4 Dio Altt. WelBsagung von Israel's 
Reichsherrhehkeit in seinera Lande,* Jahrbb. filr Deutsche 
Them. vola. iv. v. The older literature on Immortality is given 
in Boettcher, De Inferis, 1846, and particularly in W. R. Alger, 
A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, with a Com¬ 
plete Bibliography by Ezra Abbot New York, 1871. Besides 
the relative sections in tho Bilt. Theologies , useful works are : 
Oehler, Vet. 'Test. Sententia de rebus jh> at mortem futwris, 
1846; Perowno (Bp.), Immortality (Ilulsoan Lecture), 1809: 
Schultz, Voraussetzungen der Christ. Lehre v. d. Unsterblich • 
keit, 1861 ; Stade, Die Alttest. Vurstellunaen vom Zustand nach 
dem Tode , 1868, and relative section in liist. vol. i.; Jercmias, 
Die Babyl.-Assyr. Vorstellungen vom Zustand nach dem Tode , 
1887 ; Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 1892 ; A. B. 
Davidson, ‘Modern Religion and OT Immortality Expositor, 
May 1895; especially Salinond, The Christian Doctrine of 
Immortality, 3rd ed., 1897. A B DAVIDSON 


ESCHATOLOGY OF THE APOCRYPHAL AND 
APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE.— We shall treat 
this subject under four heads. 1. The authorities 
for Jewish Eschatology, B.C. 200-A.d. 80. 2. Some 
of the conceptions which gave birth to and con¬ 
trolled the evolution of later Jewish Eschatology. 
3. Its historical development. 4. Its systematic 
exposition. 

I. The Authorities. 

2nd cent. B.C. —Sirach. 

,, Ethiopia Enoch 1-36. 

„ Daniel. 

„ Etliiopic Enoch 83-90 ; 91- 

104. 

„ Tobit. 

„ Sibylline Oracles — Pro- 

ocinium and 3 ,J7 ' 818 . 

„ Testaments of the XII 

Patriarchs — Apocalyptio 
Sections. Between b.c. 
140 and A.o. 30. 

,, Judith. 

1st cent. B.C. —Ethiopia Enoch 37-70. 

,, 1 Maccabees. 

,, Psalms of Solomon. 

,, 2 Maccabees. 

1 st cent. a.d. — Hook of Jubilees. 

,, Assumption of Moses. 

„ Philo. 

,, Slavonic Enoch. 

„ Book of Wisdom. 

,, 4 Maccabees. 

> Composite works writ¬ 
ten partly before and 
partly after a.d. 70. 
Part of tho Book of 
Baruch may belong to 
tho 2nd cent. B.c. 


Apocalypse of Baruch 
Book of Baruch 
4 Ezra 

Ascension of Isaiah 


Josephus. 


The above authorities vary indefinitely in the 
degree of light they shed on the evolution of 
eschatological thought among the Jews. Thus 
very little help in this direction is to be derived 
from Sirach, the Book of Baruch, Judith, and 
1 Maccabees. It is, in fact, to the pseudonymous 
apocalyptic writings that we are almost entirely 
beholden for the materials of which we are in 
quest. These not only supply the missing links 
which unite in orderly development the thought 
of OT to that of NT, but also m not a few cases 
are the only documentary authorities for views 
and doctrines which in later times established 
themselves securely in Christianity or Judaism. 

II. Some op the Conceptions which gave 
BIRTH TO AND CONTROLLED THE EVOLUTION OF 
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Later Jewish Eschatology.— These concep¬ 
tions were already at work in OT, but were applied 
only sporadically, and in a partially developed 
form. In the later period they gradually attain 
to their full rights. 

1. The enlarged conception of Clod as the Creator 
and Moral Governor of all the world , and its con¬ 
sequences .—When once this idea is fully compre¬ 
hended, the OT conception of Sheol can no longer 
logically exist. And yet these two conflicting 
conceptions did exist sine by side for several cen¬ 
turies. So long as J" was conceived simply as the 
tribal Hod of Israel, and as one among other 
gods, whose sole concern was the moral well-being 
and prosperity of His people on earth, then Sheol 
was naturally conceived as beyond the sphere of 
His dominion, and so preserved its ancient non- 
moral character. It is not, indeed, till almost 
the Maccaluean period that the former concep¬ 
tion has transformed the latter, and the abode 
of the shades has become a place of moral retribu¬ 
tion. 

Another consequence of this enlarged conception 
of God was ail enlarged conception of judgment. 
Since God was the Creator and Ruler of all men, 
the idea of a final and world judgment, in which 
the destinies of all should be decided, naturally 
arose. It must be conceded, however, that in 
Judaism this idea was, so far as the Gentiles 
went, always of the most one-sided and inequit¬ 
able character. In (heir case, judgment, as a rule, 
meant simply condemnation. At best they were 
spared only to become subject to Israel. 

2. The conception of the individual, and his grow- 
ing claims .—The doctrine of individual retribution 
was evolved in OT.* It is the direct antithesis of 
the earlier view of the solidarity of the family, 
tribe, or nation. The latter doctrine, which identi¬ 
fied the responsibilities of the individual with his 
family or nation, naturally led to strange con¬ 
sequences. Ezekiel (esp. in ch. 18) was the first 
to attack this doctrine in its entirety, and to 
replace it by an equally exaggerated and false 
individualism. As the consequences of sin were 
still confined to this life, the difficulties of this 
conception soon came to light. According to it 
every misfortune is a divine punishment, and 
every niece of prosperity a special instance of 
God *8 favour. The antinomies arising from such 
a view are discussed in Job and Ecclesiastes, and 
its untenableness demonstrated no less certainly 
than that of the doctrine it was intended to 
supersede. As long as the consequences of man’s 
action were regarded as limited to this life, these 
antinomies were incapable of solution, and God’s 
dealings with His righteous servants incapable 
of justification. But notwithstanding the bank¬ 
ruptcy of both these theories, or rather in con¬ 
sequence of it, the faith and religious thought of 
Israel were set free to attempt a truer and pro¬ 
founder solution of the problem. On the one 
hand, the faith fid servant of J" in due time came 
to be assured tliat neither here nor hereafter could 
he be separated from the love and presence of 
God; and that for him the ancient Sheol would 
stretch out its arms in vain. On the other, the 
religious thinker of Israel was equally assured 
that since God’s righteousness did not attain to 
its full consequences here, it must do so elsewhere ; 
and thus the doctrine of retribution was carried 
into the after-life, and a personal blessed existence, 
whether of limited or endless duration, whether 
as a member of the Messianic kingdom or a direct 
participant in a blessed immortality, became a 
postulate of religious thought. In due course the 
moralization of the old conception of Sheol was 
effected, not indeed in OT times, but in the sub- 

* Of. On Ex 82M, Nu 16«, Dt 7™ 2410 etc. 
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sequent centuries, as we lind in Apocalyptic 
literature. . . 

3. The growing transcendence of the Messianic 
expectations.— In’ OT the hopes of Israel were in 
the main confined to this world and to the well-being 
of the nation. Thus they looked for the destruction 
of their national foes, for the purification of their 
people, and the establishment of an earthly king¬ 
dom of limited or endless duration. The scene of 
this kingdom was to be the earth purged from all 
violence and sin. But in the later period the 
gulf between the present and future begins to 
widen, and this process goes on till the last 
resemblances vanish, and the present appears a 
moral chaos under the rule of Satan and his 
angels, and the future is conceived as an unending 
kingdom of blessedness under the immediate sway 
of God or the Messiah. 

1 IT. The Historical Development of Jewish 
Eschatology.— (A) 2nd cent. n.c. 

Sirach. —The eschatology of this book belongs to 
the OT. Hades is the place of the shades and the 
region of death (9 12 14 12 * 10 2l lw 41 4 48 5 ). There is no 
delight there (14 w ), no praise of God (17 27 * 28 ), man 
is plunged in an eternal sleep (46 l9 22 11 30 17 
Retribution does not follow a man into the after¬ 
life (41 4 ), but his sins are visited through the evil 
remembrance of his name, and in the misfortunes 
of his children after him (ll 28 23 21 ' 2<$ 40 16 41 6 ' 8 ). As 
regards the future of the nation, the writer looks 
forward to the Messianic kingdom of which Elijah 
is to be the forerunner (4S 10 ), when Israel will 
be delivered from evil (50 28 * 24 ), the scattered tribes 
restored (33 J8, ‘, AV 36 1J ), the heathen nations duly 
punished (32 22 * 24 , AV 35 18 - 19 ). lie expects also the 
eternal duration of Israel (37 2r> ), and likewise of 
David’s line (47 11 ). 

Ethiopic Enoch * 1 -36. —T1 1 is f rag)nen tary writing 
represents the earliest, and at all events the most 
primitive, view of the ‘ last things’ in the literature 
of the 2nd cent. n.C. According to this writer, 
retribution inevitably dogs the heels of sin. Thus 
punishment has already befallen sinful angels and 
men (]0 4 ’ 10 - 12 ) in the first world-judgment (10 1 * 8 ). 
But tlie final judgment is yet to come. Meanwhile 
all who die enter one of the four divisions of Sheol, 
where they have a foretaste of their ultimate bliss 
or woe (22). In due course the final judgment 
comes, ushered in by the resurrection of the 
righteous and the wicked (with the exception of 
one class of the latter, 22 12 - 18 ). The resurrection 
seems to be limited to Israel and its progenitors. 
The fallen angels, demons, and men then receive 
their final award (10 12 16* P). The former are 
plunged into an abyss of fire (-Tartarus, 10 18 - 14 ), 
while the wicked amongst men are cast in to Gehenna, 
and their punishment is a spectacle for the righteous 
(27 3,8 ). Then the eternal Messianic kingdom is 
established, with Jerusalem and Palestine for its 
centre (25 8 ). God makes His abode with man (25 8 ) 
—there is no Messiah. All the Gentiles become 
righteous and worship God (10 21 ). The righteous 
eat of the tree of life, and enjoy patriarchal lives 
(5 9 25 fl ) and every material blessing (5 7 10 18,19 ll 2 ), 
begetting each 1000 children (10 17 ). There is no 
hint as to what becomes of the righteous after the 
second death. 

Observe that (1) justice is done to the claims of 
the righteous nation by the establishment of an 
eternal Messianic kingdom ; (2) and likewise to 
those of the righteous individual by his resurrection 
to a long life in this kingdom ; also (3) that Sheol 
has undergone transformation, and become an 
intermediate place of moral retribution for the 
righteous and the wicked for the first time in 
literature; (4) Gehenna appears as the final place 

* For some treatment of the critical and exegetlcal question! 
of this work, the readers should consult the article on this book 
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of punishment for apostate Jews, and Tartarus for 
the fallen angels; and (5) that the final judgment 

? recedes the Messianic kingdom, and is limited to 
srael. 

Daniel. —The eschatology of this book in some 
respects marks an advance on that of the writer 
just quoted. When the need of the ‘ saints of the 
Most High’ is greatest (7 a,# 22 12 J , in the persecu¬ 
tion under Antiqchus), the Ancient of Days will 
intervene, and Ilia throne of judgment will be set 
up (7°), and the kingdoms of the world will be 
overthrown (7 11, ls ), and supreme and everlasting 
dominion given to His saints (7 14 - '*); and these 

will ‘ break in pieces and consume’ (2 41 ) all the 
kingdoms of the world, and all ‘peoples, nations, 
and languages shall serve’ them (7 14 ); their ‘do¬ 
minion is an everlasting dominion which shall not 
pass away ’ (7 14 ). And the righteous who ‘ sleep 
in a land of dust * shall awake,* to share in the 
eternal life and blessedness of this kingdom (12 1 ' 3 ). 

Observe that (1) the Messianic kingdom—there 
is no Messiah—is established not only through the 
personal intervention of God, but also through the 
active efforts of His saints. The latter feature 
reappears frequently in the later Apocalypses as 
the ‘ period of the sword.* (2) The resurrection is 
a resurrection of the body, and embraces all Israel. 
(3) The scene of the kingdom is the earth ; for ‘ all 
peoples, nations, and languages* are its subjects 
(7 14 ). (4) The context does not decide whether the 

risen body will possess its natural appetites, as in 
Eth. En. 1-30, but seems to favour this idea. (5) 

‘ Everlasting life * (12 2 , or rather ‘ monian life’ \*n 
o^iy) may mean nothing more than a very long life, 
as in Eth. En. 1-36. (0) Nothing is said as to the 

future abode of the Gentiles. 

Kthiopic Enoch 83-90 (u.c. 1G6-161).—The writer 
of this book has advanced considerably beyond the 
naive and sensuous views presented in Eth. En. 
1-36. His views are more spiritual, and closely 
allied to the Daniel Apocalypse, which was written 
a few years earlier. Ilia eschatology is developed 
at greater length than that of Daniel. Like Daniel, 
lie regards every people under heaven as being 
under the control of a guardian angel. Hut this 
view is peculiarly applied in this author. The 
undue severities that have befallen Israel are not 
from God’s hand, but are the doing of the 70 shep¬ 
herds ( i.e . angels) into whose care God had com¬ 
mitted Israel (89 59 ). But these angels have not 
wronged Israel with impunity ; for judgment is at 
hand. When their oppression is sorest, a righteous 
league will be formed {i.e. the Qasidim, 90 ,{ ), and 
in it there will be a family from which will come 
forth Judas the Maccabec (90 9 ' 18 ), who will war 
victoriously against all the enemies of Israel. 
While the struggle is still raging, God will appear 
in person, and the earth will swallow the adver¬ 
saries of the righteous (90 18 ). The wicked shepherds 
and the fallen watchers will then be cast into an 
abyss of lire {i.e. Tartarus, 90 20 " 26 ), and the apos¬ 
tates into Gehenna (90 28 ). Then God Himself will 
set up the New Jerusalem (90 28 * *>), and the sur¬ 
viving Gentiles will be converted and serve Israel 
(90 30 ), and the dispersion will be brought back, and 
the righteous Israelites will be raised to take part 
in the kingdom (GO 38 ). When all is accomplished, 
the Messiah will appear (90 37 ), and all will be 
transformed into his likeness. 

Observe (1) the growing consciousness of the 
evils and imperfections of the present world. Thus 
even Israel for a time is ruled by wicked angels. 
This dualism manifests itself also in the picture of 

• This is the natural translation of igynCHH. For Sheol In 
this sense compare Job 17 18 . Sheol here seems to preserve its 
OT sense as a place of semi-conscious existence where moral 
retribution is unknown. Only by waking from this condition 
can znan enter on the retribution that is his due. 


the future kingdom. Then its centre is not the 
earthly .Jerusalem, but the New Jerusalem, brought 
down from heaven obviously on the ground of the 
unlitness of the former. Yet the writers of Eth. 
En. 1-36 and Daniel were not conscious of this 
unfitness. (2) As against the two preceding books, 
Eth. hu. 1-36 and Daniel, this book teaches the 
resurrection of the righteous only. (3) We have 
here the earliest reference to the Messiah in 
Apocalyptic literature. But he has no real part to 
play in the kingdom, and his introduction seems 
due merely to literary reminiscence. 

Kthiopic Enoch 91-104 (li.c. 134-94).—As we pass 
from the eschatological views of the three preceding 
books to those of the present, wo feel conscious we 
arc entering into a world of new conceptions. In 
the former books the resurrection and the final 
judgment were the prelude to an everlasting 
Messianic kingdom, but in this these great events 
are relegated to its close. The author acknow¬ 
ledges that the wicked are seemingly sinning with 
impunity ; but this is not so : their evil deeds are 
recorded every day (104 7 ), and for these they will 
suffer endless retribution in Sheol (99 11 ); and from 
this hell of darkness and of flame, into which their 
souls enter on death, they will never escape (98 3,10 
104 7,8 ). In the eighth week:, moreover, the Messianic 
kingdom will be set up, and the righteous will slay 
the wicked with the sword (91 12 9o 7 96 l etc.). At 
the close of this kingdom in the tenth week the 
linal judgment will he held, and the former heaven 
and earth will be destroyed, and a new heaven 
created (91 14 ‘ 18 ). Then the righteous dead, who 
have hitherto been guarded by angels (100°), will 
be raised (9l 10 92 :! ), but not in the body, but as 
spirits only (103 3 * 4 ), and they shall joy as the 
angels (1Q4 4 ), and become companions of the 
heavenly hosts (104°), and shine as the stars for 
ever (104 2 ). 

Observe that (1) the dualism we have noticed 
above has already led to its logical results. (2) 
Thus the Messianic kingdom is apparently for the 
first time in literature conceived of as temporary. 
(3)Sheol has for the hrst time become the equivalent 
of hell (yet see Eth. En. 22 13 ). (4) The resurrection 

is for the first time regarded as of the spirit only. 
(6) Even the heavens need to be created anew. 

Tobit .—The esclmtolojjry of this book, like that of 
Sirach, belongs to the OT. The same view of the 
after-life prevails (4 10 ). It entertains, like the OT, 
high hopes for the nation. Tims Jerusalem and 
the temple will bo rebuilt with gold and precious 
stones, the scattered tribes restored, and the 
heathen, forsaking their idols, will worship the 
God of Israel (13 10 ’ 18 14 4 ’ 8 ). 

Sibylline Oracles , Prooemium and 3 97 ' 818 .—This 
book contains many details concerning the last 
times ; but as it belongs to Hellenistic J udaism, it 
is only of secondary interest in this study of Jewish 
Palestinian eschatology. It contains, however, a 
vivid account of the Messianic kingdom. Very 
soon the people of the Mighty God will grow 
strong (3 1W ’ 198 ), and God will send the Messiah 
from the East, who will put an end to evil war, 
slaying some and fulfilling the promises in behalf 
of others, and he will be guided in all things by 
God. And the temple will be resplendent with 
glory, and the earth teem with fruitfulness (3 6 ® 2 ' 660 ). 
Then the nations will muster their forces and 
attack Palestine (3 860 ' 868 ); but God will destroy 
them, and their judgment will be accompanied by 
fearful portents (S 887 * 897 ). But Israel will dwell 
safely under the divine protection (3 702 ' 70U ); and the 
rest of the cities and the islands will be converted, 
and unite with Israel in praising God (3 710 ’ 731 ). 
The blessings of the Messianic age are recounted 
3744-764 . c f # a i so 3367-380. 6i»-623 > a nd the kings of 
the earth will be at peace with one another (3 7 “‘ 7M ). 
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And God will establish a universal kingdom over 
all mankind, with Jerusalem as centre (3™?-™), and 
the prophets of God will lay down the sword and 
become judges and kings of the earth (3 781 * 783 ), and 
men will bring offerings to the temple from all 
parts of the earth ( 3772 - 773 j 

Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. —Until a 
critical edition of this composite work is published, 
it is dangerous to quote it as an authority. While 
it contains many sections that appear to be as 
early as n.c. 140, the body of the work seems to 
have been written about the beginning of the 
Christian era. There are, moreover, numerous 
Christian interpolations. Till a critical edition of 
the text and contents is published, it is best not to 
cite it as evidence on the present subject. Its 
evidence, though valuable, is in no respect extra¬ 
ordinary, or unvouchcd for elsewhere. 

Jlulith .—This book is singularly barren in eschat¬ 
ological thought. It speaks of the judgment of 
the heathen (16 17 ). 

(B) 1 st cent. n.c. 

Ethiopia Enoch. 37-70 (n.C. 04-64).—These chap¬ 
ters form the well-known ‘ Similitudes,’ the most 
important element in the Book of Enoch. The 
writer’s eschatological views are as follows :—In 
the latter days sin will flourish in the world ; 
sinners will deny the name of the Lord of Spirits 
(38 2 41 2 ) and of IIis Anointed (48 10 ) ; and the kings 
and the mighty will oppress the elect of the 
children of God (62 11 ). But suddenly the Head of 
Days will appear, and with Him the Son of Man 
( 452 . 8 . 4432 ^ f 0 execute universal judgment. And 
all Israel will he raised from the dead (51 1 61 s ), and 
all judgment will be committed to the Son of Man 
(41 H 69 27 ), who will possess universal dominion (6*2°) 
and sit on the throne of God (47 3 51 3 ). And I 10 will 
judge all the angels, unfallen and fallen (61 8 55 4 ), 
and the righteous and the sinners amongst men 
(62 2 * 8 ), and the kings and the mighty (62 :M1 
63 1 ’ 4, n ). And the fallen angels will be cast into a 
fiery furnace (54°), and the kings and the mighty 
will be tortured in Gehenna by the angels of punish¬ 
ment (53 :ls 54 1 * 2 ), and the remaining sinners and 
godless will be driven from of! the face of the 
earth (3S 3 41 2 45 0 ); the Son of Man will slay them 
by the word of his mouth (62-). And heaven] and 
earth will be transformed (45 4, e ), and the righteous 
will have their mansions therein (39° 41 2 ). And 
the Elect One will dwell amongst them (45 4 ). And 
they will be clad in garments of life (62 15 * 10 ), and 
become angels in heaven (51 4 ), and grow in know¬ 
ledge and righteousness (58°). 

Observe that ( 1 ) the Messianic kingdom is here 
of everlasting duration, but its scene is no longer 
the present earth, as in the literature of the pre¬ 
ceding century, but a transformed heaven and 
earth. Thus in the process of evolution Messianic 
thought has become more transcendent. ( 2 ) The 
Messiah for the first time in Jewish literature is 
represented as a supernatural being and as the 
Judge of men and angels. (3) The hopes of a 
Messiah, which in the 2 nd cent. n.c. were practi¬ 
cally dead, have, owing partly to the circumstances 
of the time, risen to a new and vigorous life. See 
the review of the l\ss. of Solomon, below. ( 4 ) 
Several Messianic titles appear in this book for the 
first time in literature: ‘Christ’ (48 10 52*), ‘the 
Righteous One’ (38 2 53 0 ), ‘the Elect One’ (40 ft 45 8,4 ), 

‘ the Son of Man ’ (46 2 - 8 - 4 48 2 etc.). (5) All questions 
affecting the future destinies of the Gentiles are 
ignored, if we regard 50 as an interpolation ; but if 
it belongs to the context, the writer teaches that 
when the kings and the mighty and the sinners are 
destroyed, the remaining Gentiles will be saved if 
they repent and forsake their idols. God will 
have mercy on them, but give them no honour or 
glory. 


1 Maccabees .—This book is entirely wanting in 
eschatological toaching, if we except the writer’s 
expectation of a prophet in 4 4fl 14 41 . 

Psalms of Solomon (n.c. 70-40).—Like the Simili¬ 
tudes, this book is of Pharisaic authorship. They 
proclaim in common a vigorous Messianic hope, 
but on very divergent lines. In the preceding 
century this hope was practically non-existent. 
So long as Judas and Simon were chiefs of the 
nation, the need of a Messiah was hardly felt. 
But in the first half of the next century it was 
very different. Subject to ruthless oppression, the 
righteous were in soro need of help. As their 
princes were the leaders in this oppression, they 
were forced to look for divine aid. Thus the 
bold and original thinker to whom we owe the 
Similitudes conceived the Messiah as the super¬ 
natural Son of Man, who should enjoy universal 
dominion and execute judgment on men and angels. 
But other religious thinkers, returning afresh to the 
study of OT, revived, as in the Psalms of Solomon, 
the expectation of the prophetic Messiafi, sprung 
from the house and lineage of David (17 28 ). As the 
hopes of this Messiah are confined to Pss 17. 18, and 
in all the Pss that precede there is not even the 
remotest hint of such liopes, it is reasonable to infer 
a difference of authorship. There are other grounds 
for the same inference, but we cannot deal with 
them here. In recounting, therefore, the eschat¬ 
ology of Ps.-Sol, we shall first deal with Pss 17. 18. 

Pss 17. 18. The Messiah—specifically so called in 
17 30 1 8 0 -is to spring from the lineage of David (17 23 ), 
to be a righteous king (17 8S ), pure from sin (17 41 ). 
lie will gather the dispersed tribes together (17 28, ®°), 
and purify Israel (17 28, 2!l ), and will suffer no Gentile 
to sojourn amongst them ( 17 31 ), nor any iniquity to 
lodge in their midst, nor any that knoweth wicked¬ 
ness (17 29, 80 ); and all the people will be holy (17 36 ), 
even sons of God (17 30 ). But as for the ungodly 
nations, he will destroy them with the word of his 
mouth ( 17 27 , cf. 17 3y ), for his weapons will not be 
carnal; nor will he trust in horse or rider or bow, or 
in silver or gold (17 87 ), but he will overthrow sinners 
by the might of his word (17 41 ). And the remain¬ 
ing Gentiles will become subject to him (17 81, 82 ); 
and he will have mercy on all the nations that 
come before him in fear (17 38 ), and they will come 
from the ends of the world to sec his glory ( 17 84 ), 
and bring her sons as gifts to Zion (17 34 ). And the 
Messiah will not faint all his days (17 i2 ). 

Observe that ( 1 ) the Messiah is, however highly 
endowed, a man and nothing more. (2) It follows 
that his kingdom can only be of temporary dura¬ 
tion. (3) It falls in with both these observations, 
that there is not a hint of the righteous rising from 
the dead to share in it. This conclusion is con¬ 
firmed by the beatitude of 17 60 , ‘Blessed are they 
that shall be born in those days to behold the 
blessing of Israel which God shall bring to pass in 
the gathering together of the tribes.’ Thus only 
the surviving righteous share in this temporary 
earthly kingdom. (4) The Gentiles are still merci¬ 
fully dealt with. Such as have not been hostile to 
Israel are spared and become subject. 

Pss 1-16. The bulk of these Pss are silent as to 
the future. They are all absolutely silent as to 
the Messiah. On the other hand, they paint in 
glowing colours the restoration of the tribes (S 34 
1 I s " 9 ). A Messianic kingdom was therefore prob¬ 
ably expected—at all events a period of prosperity, 
when God’s help is promised (7 9 ). But beyond 
prophesying vengeance on the hostile nations and 
the sinners, the psalmists do not dwell on this 
period. The real recompense of the righteous is 
not, in their thoughts, bound up with this earthly 
kingdom. The righteous rise not to any kingdom 
of temporal prosperity, but to eternal life (3 10 13 9 ), 
they inherit life in gladness (14 7 ), and live in the 
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righteousness of their God (15 15 ). There seems to 
be no resurrection of the body. As for the wicked, 
on the other hand, ‘their inheritance is Hades 
(liere=hell) and darkness and destruction’ (14 G ), 
destruction and darkness (15 u ), and into their 
heritage in Hades they enter immediately on 
dying (16 2 ), and their iniquities pursue them 
thither (15 11 ). Thus the eschatology of Pss 1-16 
agrees in nearly every point with that of Eth. En. 
91-104, and so calls for no further comment here. 

2 Maccabees .—There is no direct reference to a 
Messianic kingdom in this book, though it might 
be possible to reason back to it from the expecta¬ 
tion of the restoration of the tribes (2 18 ). There is 
certainly no hint of a Messiah. On the other 
hand, however, the doctrine of retribution, present 
and future, plays a significant r6le. Present re¬ 
tribution follows sin alike in the case of Israel and 
of the Gentiles, but in the case of Israel its purpose 
is corrective, whereas in that of the Gentiles it is 
vindictive (6 18 * 10 ). Though God punish His people, 
lie does not withdraw Ilis mercy from them (6* 2 ‘ 10 
14 16 ). In order to show the certainty of retribu¬ 
tion in this life, the writer rewrites history, and 
makes individual sinners suffer the penalties which 
he thinks, in strict justice, they ought to have 
suffered : thus compare the final earthly destinies 
of the heathen oppressors, Epiphanes (7* 7 9 s ' 12 ) and 
Nicanor (lf> 32 ' 8S ); and of the Hellenizing Jews, 
Jason (5 7 * 10 ) and Menelaus (13 8 ). Even the martyrs 
confess their sufferings to bo due to sin (7 18, ™). 

Immediate retribution is a token of God’s goodness 
(6 ia ). Hut our present concern is mainly with re¬ 
tribution beyond the grave. The righteous and 
the wicked of Israel enter after death the inter¬ 
mediate state (Hades), where they have a foretaste 
of their final doom (G- 6 ), which takes effect after 
the resurrection. There is to be a resurrection of 
the righteous (7 9 * n * l4, a8 * possibly even of all 
Jews (12 43 - 44 ). The resurrection is to be clearly 
that of the body (7 11 ). Apparently, it is to accom¬ 
pany the final judgment. Of the heathen there 
will be no resurrection : when they die they enter 
at once on their eternal doom (7 14 ). There appears 
to be no blessed future for any of the Gentiles. 

{C) 1st cent. A.D. 

Book of Jubilees .—Like many of the books just 
reviewed, the Hook of Jubilees makes no mention 
of a Messianic king. It sketches, however, in 
vigorous terms, the woes that are to be the prelude 
of the Messianic kingdom, the attacks of the 
heathen powers, and then the gradual introduction 
of the kingdom effected through devotion to and 
observance of the law. Thus the Messianic woes 
are described in 23 18 - 19 * 23 ‘ Calamity follows on 
calamity, and wound on wound, and tribulation on 
tribulation, and evil tidings on evil tidings, and 
illness on illness, and all evil judgments such as 
these, one with another, illness and overthrow, 
and snow and frost and ice, and fever, and chills, 
and torpor, famine, and death, and sword, and 
captivity, and all kinds of calamities and pains. 
19. And they will strive one with another, the 
young with the old, and the old with the young, 
the poor with the rich, and the lowly with the 
great, and the beggar with the prince, on account 
of the law and the covenant; for they have for¬ 
gotten His commandment, and the covenant and 
the feasts, and the months, and the Sabbaths, and 
the jubilees, and all judgments. 22. And a great 

G arnishment will befall the deeds of this generation 
rom the Lord ; and ho will give them over to the 
sword and to judgment and to captivity, and to be 
plundered and devoured.’ 

And thereupon will ensue the invasion of Pales¬ 
tine by the Gentiles (23 23 - 2,1 ). ‘And he will wake 
up against them the sinners of the Gentiles, who 
will show them no mercy or grace, and who respect 


the person of none, neither old nor young, nor any 
one, for they are wicked and powerful, so that they 
are more wicked than all the children of men. And 
they will use violence against Israel and transgres¬ 
sion against Jacob, and much blood will be shed 
upon the earth, and there will be none to gather it 
and none to bury. 24. In those days they will cry 
aloud, and call and pray that they may be saved 
from the hand of the sinhil Gentiles; but none will 
be saved.* 

Then Israel will repent (23 2C ). ‘And in those 
days the children will begin to study the laws, and 
to seek the commandments, and to return to the 
paths of righteousness’ (23 lG - 27 * 80 ). ‘16. And in 

that generation the sons will convict their fathers 
and their elders of sin and unrighteousness, and 
the words of their mouth and the great wickednesses 
which they perpetrate, and concerning their forsak¬ 
ing the covenant which the Lord made between 
them and Him, that they should observe and do all 
His commandments and llis ordinances and all His 
laws, without departing either to the right hand 
or the left. 27. And the days of the children of men 
will begin to grow many, and increase from gene¬ 
ration to generation and day to day, till their days 
draw near to one thousand years, and to a greater 
number of years than (before) were their days. 28. 
And there will be no old man nor one that is not satis¬ 
fied with his days, for all will be (as) children and 
youths. 29. And all their days they will complete 
in peace and in joy, and they will live, and there 
will be no Satan nor any evil destroyer; for all 
their days will bo days of blessing and healing. 
30. And at that time the Lord will heal llis ser¬ 
vants, and they will rise up and see great peace 
and drive out llis adversary, and the righteous will 
see and be thankful, and rejoice with joy for ever 
and ever, and will see all their judgments and all 
their curses on their enemies.’ Finally, when the 
righteous die their spirits will enter into a blessed 
immortality (23 31 ). 1 And their bones will rest in 

the earth and their spirits will have much joy, and 
they will know that it is the Lord who executes 
judgments, and show's mercy to hundreds and 
thousands of all that love Him.’ 

Observe that (1) apparently there is no rK sec¬ 
tion of the dead, and that the soul enters ar^eath 
on its final destiny. (2) Sheol has thus become 
hell (24 31 ). * For though he ascend unto heaven, 

thence will he be brought down; and whithersoever 
he flee on earth, thence will ho bo dragged forth ; 
and though he hide himself amongst the nations, 
even from thence will ho be rooted out ; and 
though he descend into Sheol, there also shall his 
condemnation be great, and there also he will 
have no peace.’ 

Assumption of Moses (A.D. 7-29).—This book is 
closely allied to that of Jubilees in many respects. 
Thus the preparation for the advent of the Theo¬ 
cratic or Messianic kingdom will be a period of 
repentance (l 18 ). 1750 years after the death of 

Moses, God will intervene on behalf of Israel (10 ia ), 
and the ten tribes will be brought back from 
the captivity/ During this kingdom Israel will 
destroy her natural enemies (10 8 ), and finally be 
exalted to heaven (10 9 ), whence she shall see her 
enemies in Gehenna (10 10 ). 

Observe that (1) there is no Messiah. Indeed 
the author in 10 appears to be really inimical to 
this expectation: ‘ The eternal Goa alone . . . 
will punish the Gentiles.’ (2) There appears to be 
no resurrection of the body, but of the spirit only 
after the final judgment, similarly as in Eth. En. 
91-104, Pss of Solomon, and Jubilees. (3) 
Gehenna, which originally was the specific place 
of punishment for apostate Jews, lias now become 
the final abode of the wicked generally. 

* Sec Charles’ Assumption of Moses, pp. 60,60 
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Philo (B.C. 25-A.d. 50).—We shall touch only on 
tile main points of Philonic eschatology. Philo 
looked forward to the return of the tribes from 
captivity, to the establishment of a Messianic 
kingdom of temporal prosperity, and even to a 
Messiah. The loci classici on this subject are 
De Exccrat. § 8-9, and De Proem. et Pam. § 15-20. 
The inclusion of the Messiah and the Messianic 
kingdom in Philo’s eschatology, though really 
foreign to his system, is strong evidence as to the 
prevalence of these expectations even in Hellenistic 
Judaism. Apparently, he did not look forward to 
a general and linal judgment. All entered after 
death into their final abode. The punishment of 
the wicked was for everlasting {De Cherub. § 1); 
even wicked Jews were committed to Tartarus 
{De Execrat. § 6 ). As matter was incurably evil, 
there could of course be no resurrection of the 
body. Our present life in the body is death {De 
Leg. Alley. § 1 ). 

Slavonic. Enoch* (A.l). 1-50).—As the earth was 
created in six days, its history, according to this 
book, will be accomplished in GO 00 years; and as 
the six days of creation were followed by one of 
rest, so the 6000 years of the world’s history will 
be followed by a rest of 1000 years—the millennium 
or Messianic kingdom. Then time will pass into 
eternity (32 2 -33‘ J ). In this Messianic kingdom 
there is no Messiah. At the close of this kingdom 
the final judgment is held, variously called * the 
day of judgment’ (39 1 51 3 ), ‘the great day of the 
Lord ’ (18°), ‘ the great judgment ’ (52 1 ® 58® G5 8 66 7 ), 

4 the day of the great judgment’ (50 4 ), 4 the eternal 
judgment ’ (7 1 ), ‘ the great judgment for ever ’ (GO 4 ), 

4 the terrible judgment’ (48®), ‘the immeasurable 
judgment’ (40*“). But prior to the final judgment 
I the souls of the departed are in intermediate places. 
Thus the rebellious angels are confined to the 
second heaven, awaiting in torment the eternal 
judgment (7 1 ' 8 ). The fallen lustful angels are kept 
in durance under the earth (18 7 ). Satan, being 
hurled down from heaven, has the air as his habita¬ 
tion (29 4 - 0 ). There is no definite account of the 
intermediate place for men’s souls. The writer 
declares, however, that places have been prepared 
for every human soul (4 ( J 2 58"). Prom the latter 
context these appear to constitute the intermediate 
place for human souls. In 32 1 Adam is sent back 
to this receptacle of souls on his death, and is 
transferred from it to paradise in the third heaven 
after the great judgment (42 s ). Even the souls of 
beasts are preserved till the final judgment, in 
order to testify against the ill-usage of man (58 5 - 6 ). 
On the conclusion of the final judgment the right¬ 
eous enter paradise as their eternal inheritance and 
final abode ( 8 . 9. 42 s - 8 61 3 65 lu ). The wicked are 
cast into hell in the third heaven, where their 
torment will be for everlasting (10. 40 13 41 2 42 1-2 
61 8 ). There is apparently no resurrection of the 
body—the righteous are clothed with the garments 
of God’s glory ( 22 ®, cf. Eth. Kn. 62 18 108 12 ). The 
seventh heaven is the final abode of Enoch (55 2 
07 a ), but this is an exceptional privilege. 

Observe that ( 1 ) we have here the first mention 
of the millennium. ( 2 ) There is no resurrection of 
the body; but at the final judgment the souls of 
the righteous, which have in the interval been in 
the intermediate place, are now clothed with God’s 
glory and admitted to paradise. 

Book of Wisdom. —In this Alexandrian work 
there is no Messiah, but there is an expectation of 
the Messianic or Theocratic kingdom, where the 
righteous will judge the nations and have dominion 
(3 7 * 8 ). There will be no resurrection of the body ; 
for the soul is the proper self: the body is a mere 
burden taken up by the pre-existent soul, but in 

* For further details see Morfill and Charles’ editio prinerpt 
of this book ; also the art. Enoch (Bk. of Secrets of). 


duo season laid down again. Accordingly, there 
is only an immortality of the soul. The immor¬ 
tality of the righteous soul and its future blessed¬ 
ness are set forth in terms remarkable at once for 
their beauty and vigour (3 1 * 4 4 2 * 7 * 10 15 8 ). As for 
the wicked, they will be punished with death 
(l 12 * 18, 2 24 ); they will be bereft of hope (3 11,18, 5 14 ) : 
the time for repentance is past (5 8 ); they will be 
utterly destroyed (4 19 ), yet not annihilated; for 
they will bo subject to pain (4 19 ); and be aware 
of tne blessedness of the righteous (5 1 * 2 ). 

Observe that the righteous in Israel are to judge 
the nations. This seems to be a later development 
of the judgment by the sword frequently mentioned 
in previous literature (cf. Dn 2 44 ; Eth. En. 91 12 
etc.). Thus the judgment of the saints has become 
a forensic one, as that of the Messiah (cf. 1 Co 6 a ). 

4 Maccabees. — This book is a philosophical 
treatise on the supremacy of the reason. The 
writer adopts, so far as possible, the tenets of Stoi¬ 
cism. lie teaches the eternal existence of all souls, 
good and bad, but no resurrection of the body : 
the good will enjoy eternal blessedness in heaven 
(9 2 12 12 13 17 15 3 17 h ); but the wicked will be tor¬ 
mented in fire for ever (9® 10 1 "). 

Apocalypse of Baruch* ( A.D. 50-80).—Of this 
composite work the six or more independent con¬ 
stituents may be ranged in three classes when 
treated from the standpoint of their eschatology. 
Thus the Messiah Apocalypses A 1 A 2 A 3 , i.c. 27- 
30 l 36-40 53-74, form the first class. i. This 
differs from the remaining part of the book in 
being written prior to A.D. 70 and in teaching the 
doctrine of a personal Messiah. The role of the 
Messiah in A 1 is entirely a passive one, whereas in 
A 2 and A s he is a warrior who slays the enemies of 
Israel with his own hand. In all tliree Apocalypses 
the Messiah-Kingdom is of temporary duration. 
In A' 2 4 his principate will stand for ever until the 
world of corruption is at an end’ (40 s ); in A 3 his 
reign is described as ‘the consummation of that 
which is corruptible, and the beginning of that 
which is incorruptible’ (74-). In A 2 and A 8 the 
kingdom is inaugurated with the judgment of the 
sword (39 7 -40 2 72 2 * 8 ). The Gentiles that had ruled 
or oppressed Israel should be destroyed, but those 
that had not done so should be spared, in order to 
be subject to Israel (72 3 " fl ). The final judgment 
and the resurrection follow on the close of these 
kingdoms. Of the two remaining classes, the 
second consists of B 1 , and the third of B 2 and B 8 , 
written after A.D. 70. 

ii. In B 1 , i.e. 1-9 1 43 -4 i 7 45-4G 8 77-82. 84. 86-87, 
the writer looks forward to the rebuilding of Jeru¬ 
salem ( 6 s '), the restoration of the exiles (77 8 78 7 ), the 
Messianic kingdom, but no Messiah ( 1 ® 4G 8 77 12 ). 
There is no consideration shown for the Gentiles 
(82 2 * 7 ). 

iii. In B a , i.c. 13-25. 30 2 -35. 41-42. 44 81 ® 47-52. 
75-76. 83, the writer has relinquished all hope 
as to the present corruptible world, and fixes his 
regards wholly on the incorruptible world that is to 
be. The world will be renewed (32°), and in this 
renewal, from being transitory and verging to its 
close (48®° 85 10 ), it will become undying (51 8 ) and 
everlasting (48 50 ); from being a world of corruption 
( 4 Q 3 74 a 21 19 etc.), it will become incorruptible and 
invisible (74 3 61 8 ). The teaching as to the resurrec¬ 
tion proceeds on parallel lines. Thus in answer to 
the question, ‘Wilt thou perchance change these 
things {i.e. man’s material body) which have been 
in the world, as also the world?’ (49 3 ), it is shown 
in 50 that the dead will be raised with their bodies, 
exactly in the same form in which they had been 
committed to the earth, with a view to their re¬ 
cognition by those who knew them. When this 

* For a fuller treatment of the questions touched upon here 
see Charles’ Apocalypse of Baruch. 
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recognition is completed, the bodies of the right¬ 
eous will be transformed, with a view to a spiritual 
existence of unending duration and glory (Sr* 8 * 7 '°); 
and they will be made like unto the angels and 
equal to tho stars, and changed from beauty into 
loveliness, and from light into the splendour of 
glory (51 10 ). They will surpass the angels in ex¬ 
cellency (51 12 ). In B 3 , i.c. 85, there is the same 
despair of a national restoration as in B a , and only 
spiritual blessedness is looked for in the world of 
incorruption (85*-®). 

Observe that (1) in B 2 Sheol is the intermediate 
abode of the souls of the departed prior to the linal 
judgment (‘28® 48 1B 52 a , cf. 5G 6 ). This intermediate 
place is one involving certain degrees of happiness 
or torment. For the wicked it is an abode of 
pain (30 s 36 11 ), but not to be compared with their 
torments after the linal judgment. As for the 
righteous, these are preserved in certain ‘ cham¬ 
bers ’ or 1 treasuries’ which are in Sheol (4 Ezr 4 41 ), 
where they enjoy rest and peace and are guarded 
by angels (Eth. En. 100 s , 4 Ezr 7 B5 ). From these 
they issue forth at the final judgment, to receive 
their everlasting reward (3(F) (2) From the 

account of the resurrection in 49 3 -51, it is clear 
that the Pauline teaching in 1 Co 15 s8 ’ 50 is in some 
respects a developed and more spiritual expression 
of ideas already current in Judaism. 

Book of Baruch .—In this composite work there 
is little that demands our attention. 1-3 8 is 
undoubtedly derived from a Hebrew original, and 
possibly part of 3 9 -5. It is composed of at 
least three independent writings. As to their 
dates, nothing satisfactory has been yet arrived at. 
It is noteworthy that in 2 J? Hades still possesses its 
OT connotation. The restoration of Jerusalem is 
looked for (4 19 ' 80 ) and the return of the exiles (4 3(J -5). 

4 Ezra. —We shall adopt provisionally some of 
the critical results attained by Kabisch on this 
book. Of tho live independent writings which 
he discovers in it, two Avere written prior to 
A.D. 70, and three subsequently. Tho two former 
he designates respectively as an Ezra Apocalypse 
and a Son-of-Man Vision, (a) The Ezra A poealypse 
consists of chapters 4 5a -5 18 * 6 18 ' 28 - 28 7“°* 44 8 w -9 ia , and 
is largely eschatological. The signs of the last 
times are recounted at groat length (5 1 ' 12 G 18 9 1 ' 3 - 6 ), 
the destruction of Rome (5 3 ), and the advent of the 
Messiah, the Son of God (5 8 7 a0 ). Certain saints 
will accompany the Messiah (7“), and all the faith¬ 
ful who have survived the troubles that preceded 
the kingdom will rejoice together with the Messiah 
for 400 years .* Then the Messiah and all men will 
die (7~ B ), and in the course of seven days the world 
will return into its primeval silence, even as in 
seven days it Avas created (I s0 ). Then the next 
world will aAvake and the corruptible will perish 

(7 81 ) , and all mankind will be raised from the dead 

(7 82 ) and appear at the last judgment (7 s3 ). Then 
Paradise ( — final abode of tho righteous) and 
Gehenna will be revealed. And the judgment will 
last seven years (7 48 ). 

Observe that besides the general resurrection in 
7 81 * 82 there seems to be a preliminary resurrection 
of some special saints to the Messianic kingdom 
in 7**, but this is doubtful. 

(6) A Son-of-Man Vision.—This writing consists 
of chapter 13, and was probably composed before 
A.D. 70. Many signs will precede the advent of 
the Messiah (13 32 ), who will appear in the clouds of 
heaven (13 3, S2 ); and the nations will assemble from 
the four winds of heaven to attack him (13 8 - M ), but 

* This number has originated as follows. According to On 
15 18 Israel was to ho oppressed 400 years in Egypt. Now in 
Ps 90 the writer prays: ‘ Mako us glad according to the days 
wherein thou hast alilieted us, and the years wherein we have 
seen evil.' From the combination of these two passages it was 
inferred that the Messianic kingdom would last 400 years, as a 
•et-off against the period of oppression in Egypt. 


the Messiah will destroy them, not with spear 
or weapon of Avar (13 9 * M ), but 4 by the law, which is 
like fire’ (13 38 - 49 ). And he Avill restore the ten 
tribes (13 4y * 47 ), and preserve the residue of God’s 
peonlo that are in Palestine (13 48 ). 

We shall tioav set forth the eschatological ex¬ 
pectations which appear in the remaining three 
constituents of this work, which Avere composed 
between a.t>. 70 and 100. (c) The Eagle Vision, i.c. 
lO^-Pi 1 * 5 . Here the destruction of Rome is pre¬ 
dicted, through the agency of the Messiah sprung 
from the house of David (12 32 ), avIio Avill judge its 
people and destroy them (12 33 ). He Avill save the 
residue of God’s people in Palestine, and he Avill fill 
them Avith joy to the end, even the day of judgment 
(12 34 ). (d) An Ezra fragment, i.e . ui-n*. w-tf. «j-« 

Ezra is to he translated and live with the Messiah till 
the times are ended (14 9 ). These times are tAvclve. 
Of these, ten and a half have already elapsed (14 11 ). 
There seems to he no Messianic kingdom. 

(e) The Apocalypse of Sahithicl, i.c. 3 1 * 81 4 1 ' M 5 13h - 
6 io (po_ 7 a> 7 < ‘ 5 _ 8 «j cjiiLio-* 12 4 ®-" 14" 8 ' 3 ®. The world is 
nearly at an end (4 44 ' 50 ). As it Avas created, so it 
Avill be judged by God alone (5 6tJ 0°). Very feAV 
will be saved (7 47 ‘°* 8 2 - 3 ). Judgment and all things 
relating to it Avere prepared before the creation of 
the world and of man (7 70 ). The day of judgment 
Avill arrive Avhen the number of the righteous is 
completed (4 3G ); for the sins of earth will not retard 
it (4 8u * 42 ). In the meantime retribution sets in 
immediately after death (7 <w * 7S * 801 B6, 95 14 s5 ). On 
dying, the souls of the righteous Avill bo alloAved 
seven days to see Avhat will befall them (l m ‘ m ); 
they Avill be guarded by angels in the ‘chambers’ 
(7 76, 131 ). They Avill have the joy of rest in 

seven Avays (7 U1 * !W ). These chambers form their 
intermediate abode: after the linal judgment 
glory and transfiguration nAvait them (7 B5, fl7 ). Rut 
the souls of the Avicked Avill not enter into the 
‘chambers,’ but roam to and fro in torment in 
seven ways ( 7 W) - R7 * 93 ). After tho linal judgment 
they Avill bo tormented more grievously still (7^). 
Intercession, though permissible noAV (7 lwMl '“), Avill 
not be allowed on the day of judgment (' 7102 - 10 &^ 
All things will then be finally determined ( 71 18 - 118 ). 
With the final judgment this world closes and the 
next begins (7 U3 ): it Avill he a neAv creation (7 7B ). 
With its establishment the righteous enter on their 
final reAvard. They shall be bright as stars (7 97 ); 
and, beyond them (7 laB ), they shall shine as the sun 
and be immortal (7 B7 ). Paradise Avill be their final 
abode (7 123 ). 

Josephus (A.D. 37-101).—Josephus’ interpreta¬ 
tion of Messianic prophecy as pointing to Ves¬ 
pasian (BJ VI. v. 4) must be set doAvn to the 
exigencies of his position Avith regard to the 
Romans. For it is clear from Ant. JV. vi. 5 that 
he looked forAvard to a Messianic era. As the 
troubles predicted by Daniel had befallen Israel, 
so likewise Avould the prosperity (Ant. X. xi. 7). 
Apparently, he believed in an intermediate state 
for the righteous. Thus in Ant. xviil. i. 3 it is 
said that ‘ souls have an immortal vigour, and that 
under the earth (vvd xBovk, cf. BJ II. viii. 14 ko.0 ’ 
#5ov) there Avill be reAvards and punishments, 
accordingly as they have lived virtuously or 
viciously 111 this life ; and the latter are to he 
detained in an everlasting prison, hut the former 
Avill have poAver to revive and live again.’ Here 
the Avickcd enter at once into everlasting punish¬ 
ment. Sheol is here hell. But the righteous rise 
from the intermediate place of happiness and enter 
into other bodies, probably spiritual bodies (BJ II. 
viii. 14). Such Avas the Pharisaic doctrine according 
to Josephus. The Essenes believed that a blessed 
immortality aAvaited the souls of the righteous (BJ 
II. viii. 11), but that those of the wicked were des- 
1 tined to a dark, cold region, full of undying torment 
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Tlic above account of Pharisaic belief which we 
derive from Josephus may be regarded as fairly 
trustworthy; but that which he gives in BJ III. 
viii. 6 is misleading in a high degree. There lie 
describes the soul as a ‘ particle of Divinity* (deov 
fxotpa) which has taken up its abode in a mortal 
body. After death the souls of the righteous 
* receive as their lot the most holy place in heaven, 
from whence, in the revolution of ages, they are 
again sent into pure bodies.’ For the souls of 
suicides the darkest place in Hades is reserved. 

IV. Systematic Exposition of Jewish Es¬ 
chatology (b.c. 200-a.d. 100).—In the preceding 
section wo have given a survey of eschatologiciu 
ideas in the order of their historical attestation, 
and consequently, in large measure, of their actual 
evolution. By presenting the eschatological scheme 
of each writer by itself in that section, we have 
made it possible for the reader to see the various 
conceptions, such as Shcol, Gehenna, Messiah, 
Resurrection, in their actual organic relations and 
historical environment. In this section, how r ever, 
we shall isolate several of these conceptions, and 
deal briefly with the various forms they assumed 
from n.c. 200 to A.D. 100 in Jewish circles. These 
conceptions are : the Last Woes, the Messiah, the 
Messianic Kingdom, the Return of the Dispersion, 
the Resurrection, Judgment, Shcol or Hades, 
Gehenna, Paradise, Heaven. 

The Last Woes.— It will be sufficient for our 
present purpose to mention the passages where 
these woes preluding the Messianic kingdom are 
recounted. These are : Dn 12 1 , Or. Sihyll. 3 796 ' 804 , 
2 Mac 5 2 - 8 , Jubilees 23 18 * 18 * Apoc. Bar 27. 48 31 ' 41 
70 2 ’ 8 , 4 Ezr 5 1 * 18 6 18 ' 28 9 1 ' 12 13»-« For further in¬ 
formation the reader should consult Drummond, 
The Jewish Messiah, in loc.; Schiirer, IIJ1* II. ii. 
154-156; Schoettgen, Hor. Hebr. ii. 509 sqq. 
550 sqq. 

The Messiah. —As this subject will be treated 
under the general art. Messiah, we shall sketch 
here only its leading phases. 

i. The Messiah—conceived merely as a passive 
though supremo member of the Messianic king¬ 
dom. He is so represented in Eth. En. 83-90, 
where his appearance is largely otiose, and due 
probably to literary reminiscence. He rules over 
a transligured Israel, with the Heavenly Jerusalem 
set up as the centre of his kingdom, and his reign 
is apparently for ever. In the 1st cent, of the 
Christian era this conception reappears twice in 
Apoc. Bar 27-30 1 where his rule is of temporary 
duration, and in 4 Ezr 7* 8 {i.e. in the Ezra Apoc. 
See p. 747 a ), where he dies after a reign of 400 
years. In the second and third cases the Messiah 
appears after the Messianic w r oes and judgment; 
in the third, simultaneously with the first resur¬ 
rection. 

ii. The Messiah—conceived as an active warrior, 
who slays his enemies with his own hand. This 
conception is attested in the Or. Sihyll. 
which belongs to tho 2nd cent. B.c. ; in the Pss. of 
Sol 17 23, 26 , where the Messiah is to be of Davidic 
descent —but this book belongs properly to the 
next division; in Apoc. Bar 36-40 ; also in 
another independent writing in the same book, 
53-74 ; 4 Ezr ip^-12 38 . In the last the Messiah is 
of Davidic origin. In all these books save the 
first (?) the Messianic kingdom is of temporary 
duration. 

iii. The Messiah—conceived more loftily as one 

who slays his enemies by the w'ord of his mouth, 
and rules by virtue of his justice, faith, and holi¬ 
ness (cf. Rs.-Sol 17 27, s?. 8w. 4i) similar concep¬ 

tion is found in 4 Ezr 13. In both writings his 
reign is probably of temporary duration. 

iv. The Messiah—conceived as supernatural, as 
eternal Ruler and Judge of mankind (Eth. En. 


37-70). This conception of tho Messiah is logic* 
ally in some measure a development of that in the 
third division, and yet it is chronologically ante¬ 
cedent to it. It is the most sublime conception of 
the Messiah to bo found in all Jewish literature 
outside the Canon. For further details see above, 
p. 744\ 

The Messianic Kingdom. —Three views in the 
main prevailed amongst the Jews as to this 
kingdom, i. It w r as to be of eternal duration, 
ii. It w r as to be of temporary duration, iii. There 
was to be no Messianic kingdom. 

i. The Messianic kingdom was to be of eternal 
duration. 

(a) On earth as it is (Eth. En. 1-36, Dn, Or. 
Sihyll. 3 7W ‘ 783 (?)). 

(o) On a transformed earth and in heaven (Eth. 
En. 37-70). As the Messianic kingdom is here 
eternal, it is preceded in Palestinian literature by 
tho resurrection and the linal judgment. 

ii. The Messianic kingdom was to be of tem¬ 
porary duration on earth (Eth. En. 91-104, Ps.- 
Sol 17. 18, 2 Mac, Jubilees, Slav. En., Assumption 
of Moses, Book of Wisdom, Apoc. Bar—parts A 1 
A 2 A 8 B 1 ,—4 Ezr—all parts but Salathiel Apoc.). 

When the Messianic kingdom is of temporary 
duration, there appears to be no transformation of 
the earth. The resurrection and final judgment 
take place at its close. The resurrection is all but 
universally a resurrection of the righteous only. 
Hence in many of these books tho wicked are held 
to enter at once into their final abode. Thus 
Hades in these cases becomes Hell. 

iii. No Messianic kingdom expected [4 Mac (?), 
Apoc. Bar (B-), 4 Ezr, Salathiel Apoc.]. 

In these books man does not enter till after the 
last judgment on his final aw r ard. After death he 
meets with a foretaste of his linal lot in Hades or 
Sheol. 

'The llcturn from the Dispersion. —The promise 
that God would turn again the captivity of Israel 
is frequently made in tho OT ; also in Sir 33 11 (AV 
36 11 ), To 13 18 , Eth. En. 57 1 * 3 90 38 , Or. Sibyll. 
2 170 * 178 , Bar 2 27 ' 88 4 M - 87 5 8 * 7 , Ps.-Sol 11, 2 Mac *2 18 , 
Apoc. Bar 77® 78 7 (cf. 84 2 * 8 - *»), 4 Ezr IS 13 - 88 ' 47 , 
Targ. Jon. on Jer 33 18 , and Shcmoneh Esreh : 1 Lift 
up a banner to gather our dispersed, and assemble 
us from the four ends of the earth.’ Yet Rabbi 
Akiba {Sank. 10 s ), in the 2nd cent. A.D., denied 
this return. 

The Resurrection. — The resurrection is very 
variously conceived. The earliest attested view 
in the 2nd cent. B.C. is that of (a) the resurrection 
of all Israel (Dn 12 1 ' 8 ). About the same period 
the doctrine of (ft) the resurrection of the righteous 
only is taught in Eth. En. 83-90. Towards the 
close of the same century another writer looks 
forward, not to a resurrection of the body, but to 
(c) a blessed immortality of the soul or spirit after 
the final judgment (Eth. En. 91-104). These views 
hold the field throughout the next century, and it 
is not till the 1st cent, of the Christian era that 
they are in some measure displaced by others. 
These latter, which are developments of tho former, 
are : (d) a blessed immortality for the souls of the 
righteous after death. This is one side of the 
larger doctrine of an immediate and final retribu¬ 
tion after death allecting only the soul or spirit; 
(e) a general resurrection of all mankind preceding 
the final judgment. 

(«) The resurrection of all Israel [Eth. En. 1-36 
(see 22), Dn 12 1 * 8 , Eth. En. 37-70 (see 51, etc.), 
2 Mac 7 7, n * 14, etc. 12 48 * 44 , Apoc. Bar (B 2 ) (see 24. 
30 2 ' 6 50. 51)]. 

In 2 Mac 12 42 * 48 the possibility of a moral change 
taking place in Sheol seems to be implied. 

(ft) The resurrection of the righteous only [Eth. 
En. 83-90 (see 90 88 )]. 
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In this book the righteous have no concern in 
the last judgment, ana do not rise till it is over. 

(c) A blessed immortality for the souls of the 
righteous after the final judgment [Eth. En. 91-104 
(see 103 8,4 91 10 92 3 104 2 * 4 ), Assumption of Moses 
(see 10 9 ), Slav. En. (?), Eth. En. 108 (?)J. 

(d) A blessed immortality for the souls of the 
righteous immediately after death [Jubilees (see 
23), Philo, Book of Wisdom (see 3 1 * 4 4 2, 7, 10 etc.), 

4 Mac (see 5 s7 9 s 13 n etc.)], Essene doctrine accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, BJ II. viii. 11. 

Observe the expression in 4 Mac 13 17 Oavbvra t 

as ’Aj Qpah/i teal ’{aahtc teal *Jclku) 8 vTrob^ovrai (cf. 

Lk 16 22 ). 

(e) Resurrection of all mankind [Apoc. Bar 30 2 * 5 
50-51, 4 Ezr (Ezra Apoc. See 7 32 * n ). Test. XII. 
Patr., Benj. 10]. 

Judgment. —Judgment is variously conceived, 
either as retribution which takes effect from day 
to day, or at great crises in national history, or as 
retribution which is universal and final. The last 
may take place either at the beginning or the 
close of the Messianic kingdom. In Apocalyptic 
literature little attention is paid to the lirst 
division. A most emphatic presentation of the 
doctrine of retribution in this life pervades 2 Mac 
and Jubilees. We shall here, however, confine our 
attention to judgment as connected with the con¬ 
summation of the world. Now, in the last times 
there were generally two stages in this judgment. 
The former was executed by human agents,—the 
saints of Israel or these led by the Messiah,— 
and may be designated as the judgment by the 
sword, or, better, the Messianic judgment; the 
latter was administered by God or, in one instance 
only, by the Messiah, and constitutes in reality 
the final judgment. 

(a) The Messianic Judgment . — This judgment 
(i.) may be realistically conceived as involving the 
destruction of the wicked by the personal prowess 
of the Messiah or the saints; or (ii.) it may be 
forensically conceived : the word of the Messiah or 
of the saints judges or destroys the wicked. The 
latter form of judgment is obviously a develop¬ 
ment of the former, but the two are not always 
kept apart. 

i. 'Hie Messianic judgment realistically con- 
ceived j 

(a) Executed by the Messiah [Ps.-Sol 17. 18 (?), 
Apoc. Bar 39. 40. 72. 73, 4 Ezr 12 32 - 84 ]. 

(/3) Executed by the saints (Dn 2 44 , Eth. En. 
90 19 9 ii 2 (jQi 931 ^ Q r> Sibyll. 3 781 , Jubilees, Assump¬ 
tion of Moses 10 9 ). 

ii. The Messianic judgment forensically con¬ 
ceived : 

(a) Executed by the Messiah (Ps.-Sol 17. 18, 
4 Ezr 13 28 * 82 - w ). 

(£) Executed by the saints (Book of Wisdom 3 8 , 
cf. 1 Co 6 2 ). 

( b ) The Final Judgment. —This judgment is al¬ 
ways administered by God save in Eth. En. 37-70, 
where it is committed to the Messiah, the Son of 
Man. This judgment takes place either at the 
beginning of the Messianic kingdom or, where this 
kingdom is of temporary duration, at its close ; or, 
where no such kingdom is expected, simply at the 
end of this world (see section above on The Messianic 
Kingdom , p. 748 b ). 

As to Sheol, Gehenna, Paradise, Heaven, see the 
separate articles. 

Litrraturk.—T he Jewish eschatology of our period has been 
greatly neglected in the past. This has beon due partly to the 
ignorance of Christian scholars, and partly to the deliberate 
ignoring by Jewish scholars of the chief sources of information 
on this subject, i.e. the Apocalyptic books. To Liicke, Hilgen- 
feld, and Drummond belongs, In large measure, the merit of 
emphasizing the importance of this literature. Drummond’s 
work, The Jewish Messiah , is a splendid contribution to our 
knowledge of Jewish thought, though much of it is no longer 
abreast of our knowledge of this subject. Schwally's Das Leben 


nach dem Tode is very stimulating on this period, though fre¬ 
quently misleading. The reader may consult also Salmond’s 
Christum Doctrine of Immortality , and Stanton’s The Jewish 
and the Christian Messiah , where they deal with our subject. 

Abundant information, and copious, though undiscriminating, 
references to authorities will be found in Schiirer, IIJP ii. 8. 
126-187. Marti also ( Geschichte der 1 sraelitischen Religion^ 
pp. 276-310) is well worth consulting. 

The present writer hopes to edit, towards the close of next 
year (1898), a critical work on Jewish Eschatology from the 
earliest OT times down to a.d. 106. ft. If, CHARLES. 

ESCHATOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

-—The eschatology of the NT attaches itself 
in the first instance to that of the OT. The 
Heb. Scriptures do not contain anything like a 
definite or complete doctrine of the things of the 
end. They are the records, however, of an im¬ 
portant contribution to the faith in a future life, 
and that contribution was an ever-enlarging one. 
It had its reason in the two fundamental articles 
of Israel’s faith—the doctrine of one God : a living, 
personal, righteous, gracious God, w ho made Him¬ 
self known to His people and entered into fellow¬ 
ship with them ; and the doctrine of Man as a 
creature different in origin and in end from other 
creatures, the bearer of God’s image, made for 
communion with God, and for life in that com¬ 
munion. These great truths, unfolding their 
meaning more and more, and acting on the popular 
conceptions of Death and the Hereafter which 
Israel had in common with the Babylonians and 
other nations, led by steps of gradual advance to a 
clearer, more determinate, and more moral concep¬ 
tion of existence beyond the grave. The experi¬ 
ences and intuitions of saints, the visions and 
forecasts and inferences of faith, seen in the 
poetical books, combined with thoughts and words 
of sublime suggestion occasionally found in the 
historical books, and with the more definite teach¬ 
ing of the prophets, to further this enlargement of 
belief and the march towards a definito doctrine. 
So the popular ideas of a dark Sheol with a chill 
attenuated existence in its sunless deeps gave way 
to higher views : the thought of the lot of the 
individual disentangled itself from that of the 
destiny of the community; the belief in a moral 
order with judicial awards following men into the 
other world took shape and became increasingly 
distinct; and at last the faith and the teaching of 
the OT rose to the great hope of a resurrection to 
life. This eschatology of the OT, which grew 
from less to more in the course of Israel’s history, 
remained nevertheless incomplete at its highest, 
and pointed to something beyond itself. The 
eschatology of the NT became its heir, passing 
beyond its limits and carrying its principles to 
their issues. 

But the eschatology of the NT attaches itself 
also, though in another w ay, to the popular faith 
of the Jews of its time, and to certain develop¬ 
ments of thought and belief which had taken 
place in the period following that w hich produced 
the last of the OT books. These developments 
were considerable. Wo gather what they were 
from the literature of Judaism which has de¬ 
scended to us, the Apocr. of the OT, to some 
extent the Rabbinical books, and most particularly 
the pseudepigraphic and apocalyptic writings. 
This literature furnishes the key to much in the 
NT doctrine of the Last Things. It shows in what 
way the OT faith was retained and enlarged in 
harmony with its essential principles ; in what 
way also it was materialized and subjected to 
changes which were not consistent with its true 
spirit; in what directions belief became more 
positive ; and in what respects it became fanciful, 
speculative, grotesque; how certain OT terms and 
ideas were modified in sense and application, and 
in what measure new terms and ideas were intro- 
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duced. The eschatology of the NT hears the 
impress of these things. It cannot he understood 
apart from them. From much that emerged in 
this intervening period it stands aloof. Other 
things in this development, which were consistent 
with the principles of the OT revelation, arc 
reflected in it, purified of the gross, exaggerated, 
and unspiritual elements which mixed themselves 
with them. 

The eschatology of the NT is not given in 
systematic form, neither is it expressed in the 
precise and measured language of metaphysics or 
theology. It appears in tlie shape of a number of 
ideas which are common to the NT books, hut 
which are presented in different aspects and con¬ 
nexions by the several writers. It is given in 
occasional form, in Christ’s words, the discourses 
in the Bk. of Acts, the records of evangelists, the 
Epistles of apostles, on tlie promptings of circum¬ 
stances which from time to time called forth 
declarations in speech or in writing on the matters 
of the end. It is not given in the terms of the 
schools nor with a view to speculative interests, 
but always for the purposes of life and practice, 
and in the language of tlie people. It makes free 
use of the figurative, parabolic, imaginative 
phraseology in which the Eastern mind naturally 
expresses itself. It never claims to give an ex¬ 
haustive disclosure or a constructive account of the 
Last Things. The message of the NT also being 
distinctively a message of hope, the eschatology 
is occupied mainly with the issues of the kingdom 
of God and the destiny of the righteous. It says 
less of the graver issues of the future of the un¬ 
righteous. 

The eschatology of the NT being conveyed in 
this occasional and discontinuous form, we may 
best understand it by following out the great 
ideas as they appear first in one and then in 
another of the main groups of writings. The 
fundamental question is that of Christ’s own 
mind on the subject. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to deal with the eschatology first as it 
appears in Christ’s own words reported in the 
Gospels, and then as it is found in the teaching of 
the several divisions of the NT writings. It will 
thus bo seen whether or how far the NT has a 
consistent doctrine of the Last Things. 

I. Christ’s Eschatology. — 1 There are questions 
of criticism to which regard must be had in study¬ 
ing the eschatology of tlie NT. In the case of our 
Lord’s teaching there is the debated question of 
what is primitive and what is secondary in the 
records ol Ilia words, witli the various tests pro¬ 
posed for distinguishing between the one and the 
other. It is impossible to enter at length into 
these things here. It is enough to say that the 
substance of Christ’s teaching w ill be found to be 
the same whichever of the leading theories of the 
construction of the Gospels is followed. Its main 

S oints belong to the large stream of narrative and 
iscourse which is common to the first three 
Gospels, and in w'hich the most primitive tradition 
is probably preserved. There is also the question 
of the relation in which the report of Christ’s 
words given in the Fourth Gospel stands to that 
contained in the Synoptists. Of this it must 
suffice to say that the difference in the form is a 
reason for taking the tw r o accounts separately; 
from which, however, it docs not follow that there 
is an essential difference between them. 

In the Synoptic Gospels the eschatology centres 
in the great idea of the Kingdom of God (which 
see). Christ’s whole disclosure of the future has 
its point of issue in this doctrine of the Divine 
kingdom and its consummation. In this His 
teaching connects itself with the large ideas of the 
OT, carrying them further and fulfilling them. 


As the OT, too, in its conceptions of the future 
knew nothing of the philosophy of the subject and 
furnished no reasoneu statement, but followed the 
logic of experience and the heart, giving no dogma 
of immortality, but the expression of a living 
fellowship with God which involved the continu¬ 
ance of life; so Christ’s teaching lies apart from 
all theoretic questions, all speculative discussions, 
all that is of curious interest, and deals with 
practical relations and broad moral issues. It 
offers no proof of the reality of a future existence, 
but presupposes it, and speaks of life as man’s 
destiny. It unfolds the course of the Divine 
kingdom w hich had been the object of OT faith and 
tlie centre of OT hope. It presents that kingdom 
as a thing of the actual present, brought to men 
in and by the Teacher Himself, but also as a thing 
of the future which looks through all historical ful¬ 
filments to a completer realization,—a thing, too, 
of gradual, unobtrusive growth, yet destined to 
be finally established by a great conclusive event. 
Christ’s whole teaching on the subject of the Last 
Things, as regards the Church, the world, and the 
individual, is connected with this lofty OT idea 
of a neAV order in which God shall be confessed to 
be Sovereign, and has regard to it in its primary 
deliverances. 

Among these deliverances a large place is given 
to the promise of His own Return, in the OT the 
consummation of the Divine kingdom w r as to be 
brought about by a descent of God to earth, and 
in certain prophecies it was further connected with 
the coming of an ideal King, the agent of .1" in the 
fulfilment of His purpose. So Christ connects the 
completion of the kingdom with a decisive occur¬ 
rence, the great event of His own Parousia (Mt 
24 3 * 37, "). The time of this new interposition is 
not declared, it is not known even to the Son 
(Mt 24 30 KV, Mk 13 82 KV). But it is to come 
when the times arc ripe for it, and there are 
prelusive tokens of it. 'Phis event of His coining 
is the burden of the great eschatological discourse 
in Mt 24. 25, in which there are problems both for 
criticism and for interpretation. In that discourse 
two distinct occurrences, the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem and the end of the world, seem to be spoken 
of as coincident and as near. This is in accordance 
with the nature of biblical prophecy as it is seen 
in the OT, which brings together in prophetic per¬ 
spective or ‘ timeless sequence ’ events which were 
widely separated in actual occurrence (Is 8. 9, 
Zepli, Ob). It does not require for its explanation 
the affirmation of mistake on Christ’s part (Strauss, 
Kenan, Keim, VVeizsacker, S. Davidson, etc.), the 
supposition of misunderstanding or misreporting 
on the part of the evangelists (Baur, Colani, De 
Wette, lloltzmann, etc.), the limitation of the 
whole declaration to the single catastrophe of the 
fall of Jerusalem and the Jewish state (J. S. 
ltussell, etc.), the theory of a double coming, or 
the hypothesis either of a Jewish (Weizsiicker) or 
of a Jewish-Christian (Colani, Keim, Plleiderer, 
Wendt, Weiffenbach, Vischer, etc.) apocalypse 
in the discourse. Nor is this form of statement 
confined to this particular section of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Sayings of similar import are given else¬ 
where (Mk 13», Lk 2I 32 , Mt 10* 1G 37 - cf. also 
Mk 9 1 , Lk 9 2,J * 27 ). In these Gospels, too, the 
Iieturn appears to be an objective event, the ex- 
ression given to it being such as goes beyond any 

f urative description simply of the final victory 
principles or the supersession of old forms of 
religion. In the Fourth Gospel the case is some¬ 
what different. It is the coming of the Spirit that 
chiefiy appears there, and that in such measure as 
to suggest to many that only a dynamical coining 
is in view (Neander, Godot, etc.). Yet a distinc¬ 
tion is observed between the coming of the Spirit 
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and Christ’s coming, and there are passages in 
which the idea seems to he the same as that of the 
Synoptic records (14 3 2l 2a , cf. 1 Jn 2 *- 18 ). The first 
point, therefore, in Christ’s teaching on the subject 
of the future is the announcement of the objective 
event of Iiis own Return. But His declarations 
on this Parousia know nothing of the minute and 
fantastic inventions of Jewish theology, as seen in 
the Book of Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, the 
Sibylline Oracles, and similar products of Jewish 
thought, with their elaborate machinery of signs 
and portents and mystic numbers, their extrava¬ 
gant chronologies, their grotesque descriptions of 
the literal re-settlement of the Jews in tlieir own 
land, their many eccentricities and ineptitudes. 
They know as little of those Chiliastic conceptions 
of tne future, those curious calculations of the 
duration of Messiah’s kingdom, those puerile ideas 
of the erection of a new Jerusalem on the ruins of 
the old, which took hold of the Jewish mind before 
Christian times, and, entering into Christian 
thought, gave shape to the doctrine of a millennial 
reign of Christ on earth which was to end in a 
great apostasy and to herald the consummation. 

With this doctrine of the second advent is 
associated the doctrine of a Final Judgment. This 
judgment is presented as the object of the coming, 
and it occupies a place of line prominence in 
Christ’s teaching. It is expressed in various of 
His sayings, but at greatest length in the eschato¬ 
logical discourse in the First Gospel. According 
to the consentient teaching of the Synoptic 
Gospels, it is a judgment at the end of the world, 
a judgment of individuals (Mt 22 114 etc.), a judg¬ 
ment of universal scope (Mt 13 3n-4a * 47-60 10 27 25 31 
etc.), and a judgment in which Christ, the Son 
of Man, is Himself to bo the Judge (Mt 25 31 etc.). 
In the Fourth Gospel the judgment appears for 
the most part under another aspect. In that 
Gospel the emphasis is laid upon a judgment 
which is present and subjective, fulfilling itself in 
a probation of character and a self-verdict which 
proceed now ( 3 17,18 12 47 - 48 ). But this subjective 
judgment of the present in life and conscience is 
not inconsistent with an objective judgment of the 
future. And the latter is not strange to the 
Fourth Gospel. The Johannine phrase ‘the last 
day ’ ( 12 48 ) points to it, and it is contained in such 
words as those in fi 27, 28 (cf. 1 Jn 2 28 4 17 , in which 
Johannine writing the judgment is connected, as 
in the Synoptists, with Christ’s coming). The 
doctrine of a final judgment so declared by Christ 
stands in intimate relation to certain leading ideas 
of the OT, completing these and giving them cer¬ 
tainty. The Heb. Scriptures, penetrated through 
and through by the idea of a Divine retribution, 
have a largo doctrine of judgment, a judg¬ 
ment for Israel, more frequently a judgment 
for the nations or a world -judgment. But for 
the most part it is a world-judgment which has 
its scene in this world, a triumph of the king¬ 
dom of God in the form of an overthrow of its 
living adversaries on earth. And in this J" Him¬ 
self is the Judge. In certain prophecies (Is 9. 11, 
Mic 5 , Jer 23. 33. 34. 36, Ezk 34. 37, Zee 9-11) the 
triumph of the kingdom of God is connected with 
the advent of a great Davidic Kin", and Messiah 
appears as the agent of J". But In the OT the 
final arbitrament of men’s lives is not committed 
to the Messiah or the ideal King, as in Christ’s 
teaching it is given to the Son of Man. Further, 
while the foundations of the doctrine of a final 
universal and individual judgment are laid in the 
OT ideas of the righteousness of God, His cove¬ 
nant relations with Israel, and His sovereignty over 
the nations, the conception of a judgment after 
death does not take distinct and definite form till 
near the close of the OT. Even when the idea of 
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an individual judgment at the end of things 
appears, the subjects of the judgment seem to be 
limited to those of Israel. Christ’s doctrine has 
also its relations to the ideas of the non-canonicnl 
literature. In the representative books of Judaism 
the doctrine of a judgment bulks largely, and is 
taught with much novel and peculiar detail. It 
has also di tie rent forms. In certain books (e.g. the 
Book of Knock 90 18 * 19 , the Assumption of Moses 
3. 4, etc.) the OT idea of a destruction of living 
enemies of J"’s kingdom here on earth survives. 
In many eases, though not in all, the Messiah is 
tho agent of God in this judgment; and the judg¬ 
ment is placed usually at the beginning of His 
reign, but sometimes (where a limited duration is 
ascribed to that reign) at its close. In other 
books, however, and especially in the Book of 
Enoch, this passes over into the idea of a final 
judgment, in the forensic sense, occurring after 
death, extending to all men anti to angels as well. 
Tn these books, too, God is the Judge and Messiah 
His instrument. Only in tho later section of the 
Book of Enoch does the Messiah appear in any 
certain and definite form as the Judge at tho last 
day. Christ’s doctrine of a universal, individual 
judgment at tho end of things, in which judgment 
He Himself is Arbiter of human destinies, carried 
the OT conception to its proper issue, while it 
gave a new certainty, consistency, and spirituality 
to the developed ideas w hich had arisen in Judaism 
in the period following the last of the Jewish 
prophets. 

In conjunction with theso doctrines of the 
Farousia and the Judgment, tho doctrine of a 
Resurrection has an essential place in Christ’s 
eschatological teaching. The doctrine of a resur¬ 
rection from the dead is implied in the doctrine of 
a final universal judgment at the end of things. 
It lies also in the great principles of OT. Tho 
Psalmists and the Prophets have their visions of a 
limitation of the pow’er of death, a destruction of 
death, a deliverance from Sheol, a life superior to 
death ; and, in the progress of the prophetic teach¬ 
ing, the faith in a resurrection of tin dead rises 
gradually into distinctness. Tt appears first as a 
belief in tho re-animation of the uead nation, and 
at last in Isaiah (26 19 ) and Daniel as a belief in tho 
return of deceased individuals to life. In the final 
utterance of OT on the subject (Dn 12 a * 3 ) this 
enlargement of the idea appears to have its occasion 
in the question regarding the fate of departed 
members of Israel—whether there is reward for 
the faithful amon" these, whether there is penalty 
for the unfaithful. But OT does not seem to go 
beyond tho case of Israel. It tarries with the 
announcement that Israel’s dead, true and false, 
shall come forth from the dust of earth to receive the 
awards of their truth or falsehood. In tho period 
between this and the Christian era the belief passed 
through various fortunes. It did not become the 
universal faith of the Jewish people. In some of 
the non-canonical books the old idea of Sheol con¬ 
tinues (Sir 17 27,28 41 4 , Bar 2 17 ). In some the hope 
appears to be that of an incorporeal immortality 
(Wis ‘i 28 3 1 ' 4 4 1S * 14 15 s , 4 Mac 14 3 16 ia 18 23 ). But in 
others the belief in a resurrection is seen in more 
or less definite form (Enoch 91 10 92 s , Ps.-Sol 
3 10 13 9 etc., most distinctly and most frequently 
in 2 Mac, e.g. V ' 14 * 28 ; cf. also Sibyll. Oracles l 440 
2 -' 74 . 27b 422 a. ato Apoc. Bar 30 1 * 5 SO 1 51 6 , 2 Es 7 82 ). 
Rejected by the Sadducees, it became the belief of 
the Pharisees and the majority of the Jewish 
people. tt had become, too, a belief in the 
resurrection of tho unjust as well as the just, 
although in certain cases the limited belief in a 
rising only of the righteous seems to have per¬ 
sisted (Ps.-Sol 3 16 14 3 etc.). Opinion varied to 
some extent as to the object of the resurrection, 
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whether it was for judgment or for participation etc.). Most particularly in the Apocalyptic book* 
in the glories of Messiah’s kingdom, and as to its it is found to have assumed the sense of an inter¬ 
time, whether it was to he immediately before mediate state with relative rewards and penalties 
Messiah’s era or at its close (ef. on the one hand (Enoch 10 12 22. 100° 103 7 ; cf. Jubilees 5 243 7 248 
Enoch 51, on the other Apoc. Bar ami 2 Es). The 22 21 24 27, ", 2 Es 7 75, 80 , Apoc. Bar 52 1 ' 3 ). Jewish 
doctrine, then, which had its roots in the great thought seems thus to have occupied itself largely 
principles of the OT touching life, the nature of with the idea of the period between death and 
man, and his relation to God ; which in the OT had judgment, and with the conditions and the possi- 
grown gradually in magnitude and in definiteness ; bilities of an intermediate state. Of all this there 
which also in Judaism had undergone changes in is little or no recognition in Christ’s words. He 
part natural and consistent, in part forced and in- uses, it is true, the word Hades, the Greek equiva- 
narmonious, forms an integral part of Christ’s lent to the lleb. Sheol, thrice. But in two of these 
eschatological teaching. It is given in discourses cases the application is obviously metaphorical 
which belong to the triple tradition in the Synop- (Mt ll- 3 1G 18 ); and in the third (Lk 16‘f) the term 
tic records (Mt 22 23 ' 33 , Mk 12 18 * 27 , Lk 20 27 * 40 ). It forms part of the imagery of a parable intended to 
is implied in utterances reflecting current Jewish teach the broad moral lesson of the penalty of a 
opinion (Mt 8 U , Lk 13 28 * 29 ). It is presupposed selfish life, the retribution that pursues it and 
where it is not affirmed in terms ( e.g . in Mt 24. changes its conditions in the other world. In the 
25). It is stated in its essential relations to the same parable He uses the term Abraham** bosom 
great principles of the OT, and is relieved of the (Lk l(r 2 ), but in a connexion that does not suggest 
extravagances, the crudities, and the literalities a delinite doctrinal intention. He also uses the 
with which it had become associated in Jowish term Paradise, a term with which various and 
speculation and Jewish popular thought. It is uncertain ideas had been associated in Jewish 
tne doctrine of a real bodily resurrection, far thought. But He uses it only once (Lk 2S 43 ), and 
removed from Hellenic or Essene ideas of a bare in a large and general sense, as a word of hope and 
immortality of soul, affirming in harmony with comfort; in which sense also He uses the word 
the OT view of man’s relation to God (Mt22 s,#3a , sleep, —not to inculcate the doctrine of an inter- 
Mk 12‘ H *'“ 7 , Lk 20 37,38 ) a continuance of life for mediate state as a space of unconsciousness, or as 
man in his entire self. In this the Synoptic a place for the detention, the recompense, or the 
records and the Fourth Gospel agree. In the purification of souls. Some of His words appear 
latter, it is true, the fact of the resurrection is to point rather to the hope of an immediate entrance 
presented mainly in its spiritual aspects and its of the just dead into the Father’s house and the 
immediate relations. Some of Christ’s largest Father’s glory (Jn 14 2,# 17 24 ). But in general tlis 
words on the subject go beyond the idea of the attitude to the question of tho condition between 
resurrection at the last day (ll 21-20 ); and others, death and judgment is one of reserve, and His 
if they stood alone, might perhaps be taken as words convey nothing approaching to a doctrine 
strong descriptions of a spiritual renovation only of the intermediate state. 

(fj 2 s. iid). jjiik in the Johannine record there are It is otherwise with the question of what follows 
also words too definite to admit of being limited tho resurrection and the judgment. The escha- 
to tho expression of a purely spiritual resurrection tology of NT as it is given by Christ Himself has 
Christ’s doctrine, further, is the doctrine a pronounced doctrine of the Moral Issues of life, 
of a universal resurrection. Certain passages in It speaks largely and distinctly of final reward for 
tho Synoptic Gospels (Mt 22 30 , Mk 13 27 , Lk 20 38 * 37 , the good, and iinal penalty for the evil. These 
Mt 24 81 , Lk 14 14 ), indeed, have been supposed to are expressed by a great variety of suggestive 
imply that Christ taught only a resurrection of terms. The recompense of the righteous is 
the righteous. But there are others with a described as an inheritance, entrance into the 
different implication (Mt 5- y,8 ° 10 28 ). The ‘resur- kingdom, treasure in heaven, an existence like 
rection of the just’ (Lk 14 14 ) suggests its own the angelic, a place prepared, the Father’s house, 
antithesis. The Fourth Gospel, too, declares a tho joy of the Lord, life, eternal life, and the like ; 
* resurrection unto condemnation ’ as well as a and tnere is no intimation that the reward is 
‘resurrection unto life,’ and in speakin" of the capable of change, that tho condition is a termin- 
re-awakening of the dead uses terms too large for able one. The retribution of the wicked is described 
the limited view. This resurrection, which extends as death, outer darkness, weeping and wailing and 
to just and unjust, is further referred to the last gnashing of teeth, the undying worm, the quench- 
day. In Christ’s own words there is no statement less fire, exclusion from the kingdom, eternal 
of a separation of the resurrection of the unrighteous punishment, and the like. Different measures of 
from that of the righteous as if they were events reward and of penalty are intimated, according to 
belonging to ditlercut times. different degrees of merit and demerit (Lk 12 47, **). 

In contrast with the fulness and explicitness of Tn Christ’s own words there is no certain declara- 
Christ’s declarations on the L’arousia, the Judg- tion of the terminableness of tho penalty of the 
ment, and the Resurrection, is the reserve of His finally impenitent, no indication either of an 
teaching on the subject of the Intermediate State, intermediate purgatorial process or of an ultimate 
This is the more remarkable in view of the position universal restoration. Tn tho Synoptic Gospels, 
given to that topic in the theology and the and in the groundwork of their narrative, the term 
popular thought or tho Jews of tho time. The Gehenna, Hell, is applied to tho future condition 
OT idea of Sheol, originally that of an under- of the lost (Mt 5 22 - 29 - 30 10 28 18 9 23 18 - M , Mk f) 48 - 45 * 47 , 
world forming the final abode of men, in course Lk 12 3 ). This term, though in the later Judaism 
of time passed through changes which are indi- it had at times tho sense of an intermediate con- 
cated to some extent in the canonical books dition, whether as a temporary purgatory or as a 
themselves, but which took larger effect at a place of punishment, appears to have been in the 
later period, and are known to us from the non- earlier Judaism and in our Lord’s time a term for 
canonical literature. These changes followed the retributive state after judgment (cf. e.g. Enoch 
different directions, and various ideas of Sheol 27 2,8 90 34 " 26 etc., which are probably its first occur- 
continued to prevail. In part tho old conception rences in this sense; cf. also 2Es 6 1 * 4 7 s0 ). The 
survived, with some modification [e.g. Sir 17 28 ' 30 question whether Christ teaches the permanence of 
41 1 ' 4 , Bar 2 17 , To 3 0,10 13 2 , 1 Mac 2® 9 il 30 ); in part the penal condition resulting from the judgment 
the term came to denote a place of relative retribu- is variously answered. Certain of His sayings are 
tion (Wis 3 1 * 10 5 1 * 14 6 18 ' 20 17* 4 , 2 Mac 7 9, 11,14,29 12 48 ' 43 taken to point to a terminable penalty. These, 
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however, are few in number, and appear either to 
be irrelevant (e.g. Lk 12 47 * 48 , where the question is, 
not the duration of the judicial awards, but their 
adjustment to different degrees of wrong), or to 
suggest the opposite conclusion ( c.g . Mt 5 35,38 , Lk 
12 M - 69 , where the idea seems to be that of a liability 
that cannot be discharged, and a justice that is in¬ 
exorable ; Mt 12 31,8a , Mk 3' 28 - 39 , Lk 12 10 , where the 
terms appear to be exclusive terms, expressing the 
irremediableness of the condition, the fact that there 
can be no forgiveness at any period for the sin in 
question). If is urged, too, but on grounds open 
to challenge, that the distinctive terms ‘ eternal ’ 
(alwi/tos) and ‘ punishment ’ (/c6\acns) may have in 
this connexion other than their usual and obvious 
applications. But, on the other hand, the finality 
or destiny appears to be expressed unmistakably 
and in many different forms—in the words with 
which at the close of the great eschatological dis¬ 
course the moral issues of life are summed up 
(Mt 2J 48 ), in such contrasts as that between the 
4 kingdom prepared from the foundation of the 
world’ and ‘ the eternal lire which is prepared for 
the devil and his angels’ (Mt25 41 ); in the statements 
of the issues of God’s kingdom and of man’s life 
given in the parables ( e.g . Mt ill 24 ' 30 * 37 ‘ 43 ); in the 
figures of ‘the unquenchable fire’ (Mk 9 13 ), the 
‘worm’ that ‘dieth not’ (Mk 9 48 ), the salting with 
fire (Mk 9 4tf ), and the like; in the many other terms 
of solemn moment by whigl) the final lot of the 
unworthy is described—banishment from Christ (Mt 
7 21 * 33 ), iejection (Mt lo 33 , Lk 9 2<J ), the loss of the 
soul or the life (Mk S 38 ), dying in one’s sins (.In 
821.24), perishing (.In II 10 ), being judged already (Jn 
3 18 ), its being good never to have been born (Mt 26 s4 , 
Mk 14- 1 ), etc. These sayings are to be understood 
in the light of the beliefs which prevailed among 
the Jews on the nature and the duration of the 
retribution of the wicked. These are by no means 
easy to determine, as they varied at dilferent 
periods and in different schools. Yet the general 
condition of opinion in our Lord’s time and in the 
immediately preceding period can be stated with 
approximate certainty. The Jewish books relevant 
to the question contain little to bear out any large 
belief in the final restoration of all. They often 
use terms— death, perdition^ destruction, and the 
like, which might be taken to point to annihilation 
as the final lot of the wicked, if interpreted apart 
from the old popular ideas of Sheoi (e.g. Ps.-Sol 3™ 
9» 12 a 1310 1518; 2 Es S a2 -‘ J3 , A hoc. Bar 30). 

But in many cases the language is definitely ex¬ 
pressive of the finality of the retribution (e.g. Jth 
]6 17 , 4 Mac 9 8 - 9 , Enoch r> B *« 10 ll * u 12 3 *« 22 4 * 11 27 2 * 8 
etc.). The schools of Ilillel and Shammai, too, seem 
both to have taught, though in different ways, the 
immediate sealing of certain classes of sinners to 
Gehenna, or their punishment there to ‘ ages of 
ages.’ It Mould appear, therefore, that in Christ’s 
time, with certain variations and exceptions, the 
belief M as general in an enduring penalty in the 
other world for the absolutely evil—unrighteous 
Gentiles, guilty and apostate Jews. Christ’s 
eschatology is one of grace. llis doctrine is a 
revelation of life. But it throws into strong relief 
the responsibilities of the present existence, the 
certainty of the retribution of sin, the possibility 
of an eternal sin (Mk 3") with an eternal penalty. 

II. The Apostolic Eschatology.— Under this 
title we include the eschatological ideas and truths 
delivered in the various groups of NT writings 
outside the evangelical records of Christ’s own 
words. Taking each writer separately, we have to 
ascertain what contribution he makes to the escha¬ 
tological system, in what relation it stands to 
Christ’s doctrine, in what sense it is in harmony 
with that, in what degree it is supplementary. 
There are questions of literary criticism connected 
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with not a few of the writings, questions both of 
genuineness and of integrity. Into these it is not 
necessary to enter here. In increasing measure 
these writings are being lifted above the uncertain¬ 
ties of criticism. It is enough for our present 
purpose to take them as representatives of dilferent 
types of NT doctrine, earlier and later. Their 
ideas exhibit certain characteristic differences in 
form in the dilferent groups. They bear the 
impress of the beliefs, opinions, and ways of 
speech that were current among the Jews of the 
time. They have obvious points of allinity with the 
ideas of the OT. They stand in a special relation, 
of dependence and agreement, to Christ’s doctrine. 

The Epistle of James , a notable product of 
primitive Jewish Christianity, says comparatively 
little on the things of the end. It speaks most 
deiinitely of the Paruusut, of that as an event nigh 
at hand, and as having judgment associated with 
it (5 8 ). It speaks also of a Kingdom that is pro¬ 
mised (2 B ) ; of a Judge who 1 standeth at the 
door’ (5 y ) ; of a judgment that will be according to 
character and responsibility (2 13 3 l ) ; of recom¬ 
penses for the tried and proved (l 13 ), and retri¬ 
butions for the oppressive rich (fd- 4 * 7 ); of a penalty 
which appears to he eternal (5 30 ). 

In the Epistle of Jude Christ’s Beturn is the 
great event of the future (v. 24 ); the reward of the 
good is ‘eternal life’ (v.‘ 21 ); the truJi of the final 
judgment (vv. 7, 14 ) is asserted ; the doom of the 
evil is described as the ‘ blackness of darkness,’ a 
doom ‘ reserved for ever’ (v. 13 ). A peculiar feature 
(appearing also in 2 Peter), in the eschatology of 
this Epistle, is the place given to the judgment of 
fallen angels—a subject on which the Jewish 
imagination ran riot (see especially the Book of 
Enoch 6-10. 21 ; cf. also Jubilees 5, Apoc. 
Bar 56 10 ' 18 ). Here their doom is described, free 
from the extravagances which meet us in the Apo¬ 
calyptic books, as that of being ‘ kept in everlasting 
bonus under darkness unto the judgment of the 


groat day ’ (ItV v. 6 ). 

The writings be iring l’eter’s name, together 
with the discourses ascribed to that apostle in the 
Ilk. of Acts, represent a distinct type of eschato¬ 
logical teaching, as of doctrinal statement generally. 
The Second Epistle, the genuineness of which has 
been so largely questioned, exhibits an allinity in 
many things with the Epistle of Jude. It has the 
same conception of the coming of Christ as the 
conclusive event of the future (1 • 2 4 ). It speaks in 
much the same terms of the judgment, and of the 
doom of evil men (2 1, 6 ‘ 17 ). It designates the 
recompense of the good as an ‘ eternal kingdom 
(I 11 ;, as Jude designates it ‘eternal life.’ It has 
the same exceptional doctrine of the punishment 
of fallen angels, applying the unusual term 
Tartarus to the intermediate place of their deten¬ 
tion, and describing them as committed to ‘ nits of 
darkness in reserve unto judgment ’ (2 4 ). But it 
also makes its own peculiar contribution to tlio 
eschatology of the canonical writings in a remark¬ 
able paragraph, the most detailed of its kind in 
NT, on the end of the world (3 3 * 13 ). It teaches 
that Christ’s Parousia is to bring the whole present 
system of things to its conclusion, and the world 
itself to its consummation. With the great, event 
of llis coming the existing order shall he dissolved ; 
the present heavens and earth are to give place to 
‘ fresh heavens and a fresh earth ’; and a recon¬ 
structed world is to come forth as the abode of 
righteousness and the scene of the perfected 
kingdom of God. In this 2 F attaches itse f to 
OT conceptions of a world-conflagration (1 a oil 9/ , 
Is 66 10,10, w , Hn 7 9 - 10 ), and a dissolution of the 
present system, effected by lire, in connexion with 
J"’s judgment and the day of His recompense (Pa 
102 28 - 27 f Job 14 13 , Is 34 4 66*-). 


i 
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First Peter , which is an epistle of hope, looks at 
all tilings in the light of the future. It has a 
large eschatology, the central point of which is 
Christ’s ‘Apocalypse,’ His revelation or appearing 
(l 7 5 4 ). Its dominant notes are the ‘last time,’ the 
‘end of all things,’ the judgment (I s 4 7,17 ). In the 
judgment God Himself is Judge (l 17 ); Christ also 
appears to he J udge (4 5 ). The judgment is universal, 
alike of quick ami of dead (4 5 ). It begins with the 
house of God now, and it has its fate reserved for the 
‘ungodly and the sinner’ (4 17 * 18 ). The judgment 
of tlie unrighteous is referred to only incidentally. 
The reward of the good is declared in various terms, 
as an ‘inheritance,’ ‘honour,’ ‘life,’ a ‘crown of 
jjlory,’ etc. (I 4,7 5 4 ). The question of greatest 
interest in the eschatology of this Epistle, however, 
is its relation to the ‘larger hope.’ This turns 
upon the interpretation given to the two famous 
passages touching the preaching to ‘ the spirits 
in prison’ (3 18 ' 22 ), and the preaching of the gospel 
to ‘the dead’ (4 ({ ). In connexion with these the 
application which Peter makes of Ps 16 in his 
Pentecostal discourse (Ac 2 31 ) is also brought into 
view. The terms in which Peter speaks here of 
Christ, ‘ neither was he left in Hades, nor did his 
flesh see corruption,’ have been taken to point to a 
visit of Christ to the under world, and a consequent 
activity of His grace there. It is with Christ’s 
resurrection , however, that Peter is specially con¬ 
cerned in that discourse, and the words do not go 
beyond the broad statement that Christ at llis 
death passed into the world of the departed like 
other men, but passed thither only to rise again. 
The two passages in the Epistle itself are of a 
different nature, and rank among the chief cruccs 
interpretum in NT. The former passage has been 
expounded in the interest of many different 
theories—those of the liberation of saints of OT 
times ; Christ’s penal endurance of God’s wrath; 
the purgatorial detention and purification of souls ; 
Christ’s descent to Hades for the purpose of a 
judicial manifestation of Himself, for a fresh pro¬ 
clamation of the gospel [there, for the provision 
of a continuous ministry of grace there, for the 
prolongation of opportunities of repentance and 
offers of forgiveness to the departed, and the like. 
The latter passage has also been very differently 
interpreted. On the basis of both, the eschatology 
of this Epistle has been understood by many to 
favour the ‘larger hope,’ and to suggest that this 
life is not in every case the theatre of human fates, 
if not to teach the doctrine of the existence of a 
ministry of grace in the world of the departed with 
untold possibilities of after-death repentance and 
salvation. For the details of the interpretation 
and for its history the commentaries must be con¬ 
sulted. It must be enough here to say that, while 
the view in question has been largely adopted, 
it has not commended itself to all scholars of 
authority. The exegesis of these passages has 
still many uncertainties, and waits vet for its key ; 
while the passages themselves stand entirely alone 
in NT. (kee especially Gilder, Die Lehrc von der 
Erscheinung Christi untcr den Todten ; Konig, Die 
Lehrc von Christi Hollenfahrt ; Dietelmaier, Ills- 
toria dogmatis dc Descensu Christi ad Ijifcros 
litteraria ; Hofmann, Schriftheiveis; Usteri ,/Iinab- 
gefahren zur Holle ; Schweitzer, Ilinahgcfakren zur 
Holla; Spitta, Christi Prcdigt an die Gcister; 
Bruston, La Desccntc du Christ aux Enfers.) 
The further question has been raised whether 
Peter’s eschatology does not contain the doctrine 
of a Universal Restoration. In his discourse to the 
people in Solomon’s porch (Ac 3 1W - 21 ) he is reported 
to have snoken of a restoration or restitution of all 
things. This has been sometimes supposed to 
intimate the final restoration of all men. But the 
words have their key in the passage of Malachi 


(4 5,6 ) to which they refer, and in Christ’s applica¬ 
tion of that passage (Mt 17 u ' 13 ). So regarded, the 
restoration of which Peter speaks becomes either 
the moral renewal of Israel, as some explain it, or 
the renovation of the world, as others think. It is 
in any case a restoration, not of persons, but of 
conditions. Peter’s eschatology, therefore, is in 
general concord with that which has so far been 
recognized in NT. The points in which it has 
been supposed to be dillerent yet remain doubtful. 

The writings associated with John's name have a 
distinct and peculiar character in their doctrine of 
the end as in all things else. There is a marked 
difference, too, between the Apocalypse and the 
Epistles. The former is an eschatological writing, 
following the order of the Jewish Apocalyptic. In 
the latter eschatological truths also appear, but in 
a subordinate place. Tho Epistles of John , with 
their ideal teaching, find tho future in the present. 
As in the version of Christ’s teaching which is 
given in the Fourth Gospel, their great conception 
is life , and that as opposed to death and perdition. 
As in the one, so, too, in the other, this life is in 
the first instance a present thing (1 Jn 5 12 * 1S ). 
But it is also a thing of the future (1 Jn 2'^), and 
it is an eternal life, life after the divine order, life 
with the ethical quality of real, perfect life. But 
it is none the less a life that looks to a future— 
to a manifestation yet to be made of what the 
children of God shall be (1 Jn 3 2 ). In these Epistles 
the eschatological relations are not lost in the 
ideal. They speak of the ‘last hour’ (1 Jn 2 18 ); 
of an ‘antichrist’ that ‘cometh’ as well as of 
antichrists that already are (1 Jn 2 18 - 13 * 32 4 s , 2 Jn 7 ); 
of a future ‘full reward’ (2 Jn 8 ); of a vision of 
Christ and a conformity to Him which are not of 
the present (1 Jn 3 2 * 8 ); of a manifestation of 
Christ yet to be made, of His expected Parousia 
(1 Jn 2^). The use of the term Parousia , which 
elsewhere, and especially in the Pauline writings, 
has a very definite sense, indicates that, while to 
John Christ’s Return was in one sense a spiritual 
advent, a present act of grace or judgment, it was 
in another sense an objective event of the future. 
While in John’s writings, too, the Resurrection and 
the Judgment are for the most part spiritual pro¬ 
cesses aiul present conditions, they are also events 
of the future associated, as they are elsewhere, 
with the Parousia. That it is so with regard to the 
former is implied in what is said of the judgment 
and tho manifestation of tho children of God. 
That it is so with the judgment itself appears 
especially in 1 Jn 2 18 4 17 . 

In the Apocalypse of St. John we have a large 
and impressive eschatology, in which Christian 
truth appears in the garb of Jewish ideas and 
Jewish terms. This book is beyond all others the 
book of the future. That future is near, and it is 
filled with the figure of the returning Christ. Its 
whole doctrine of the end has its centre in tho 
event of the Parousia, and that doctrine is con¬ 
veyed in a form which bears the stamp both of 
the visions of OT prophets (especially Ezekiel, 
Zcchariah, and Daniel) and the symbolism of the 
Jewish Apocalyptic books. The 1’arousia appears 
occasionally as a spiritual advent taking' ellect in 
history (2 9 3 20 ), but usually as the objective return 
which belongs to the end of things. It is regarded 
as near (2 17 3 n 22 12 - 20 ); it is to be an event of glory % 
and to have judgment for its object (l 7 ). The Judge 
is God Himself (20 12 ); but Christ also appears as 
Judge (l 18 6 18 * 17 22 12 ). Like the non-canonical books 
of the same class, it speaks much of the signs of 
the end, and of the prelusive events, but avoids 
the trivialities and the gross imaginings, the fanci¬ 
ful and long-drawn-out calculations, which are 
characteristic of the ordinary Jewish Apocalyptic 
( e.g . Enoch 10 13 91 13 ' 17 93, Assump. Moses 1(P, Sibyll. 
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Or. 4^, 2 Es 14 u * 12 etc.). At times it seems to 
combine different ideas which prevailed in Judaism 
of the things of the end. in one paragraph (20 1 ' 10 ), 
of difficult interpretation, it appears to follow a 
view of the final events which differs from the 
general doctrine of the NT, but is given in certain 
of the Jewish books—the idea of a millennial reign 
of Christ on earth, to be followed first by a final 
burst of Satanic power, and then by Christ’s 
judicial advent. Tne paragraph, which will not 
fit a purely figurative interpretation, represents 
the Day of the Lord as consisting of two divisions, 
with a double resurrection and a double judgment 
—a first resurrection, which is only of the saints, 
and more particularly the martyred saints, and a 
second, which is for ‘the rest of the dead *; a first 
judgment taking effect in the overthrow of Satan, 
and a second, which is in forensic form, and for 
all classes of the dead. The book is also under¬ 
stood to express two views of the lot of the right¬ 
eous dead : one in which they are presented as 
having immediate entrance into heaven (13 G ), an¬ 
other m which they are presented as in the under¬ 
world, in consciousness and rest, waiting for their 
complete reward (fi tf ' n ). In the latter case, how¬ 
ever, the martyrs alone are in view, and in both 
cases the language is that of the imagination. 
The Apocalypse, however, has a pronounced doc¬ 
trine of the final awards. The reward of the 
righteous is conveyed in a varied imagery of the 
OT order—‘ hidden manna,’ a * new name,’ the 
‘ crown of life,’ ‘ right to the tree of life,’ the place 
of a 4 pillar ’ in the temple, a reign with Christ, a 
position before the throne, entrance into the city, 
the vision of God’s face, the lieirsl *o of all things 
(27. io. n 3 ia.2i 710 2 1 7 22-*- 14 ). The enalty of the 
unrighteous is described as 4 great tribulation,’ 
being ‘without,’ killing with death, burning with 
fire (2 2 -- 28 IS 8, 9 22 15 ); but above all by two terms, 
4 the second death ’ (2 U 20 fl - 14 2l 8 ) and 4 the lake of 
fire ’ (19 20 20 10 21 s ), which are peculiar to this book 
among the NT writings, but which occur in one 
form or other in the Rabbinical and Apocalyptic 
literature ( e.g . Enoch 18 11 21 7 ' 10 90 42 ). In this 
book they appear to denoto a lasting retribution. 
Further, the Apoc. expresses the doctrine of a 
perfected world as well as that of a perfected 
society. It has the vision of a new heaven and 
a new earth (21 1 ' 6 ) as well as that of a perfected 
city of God (21 1 -22°). 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, where we have a 
series of ideas and forms of expression in general 
affinity with the Pauline type of doctrine, and not 
less with the older apostolic type, eschatology is 
not the prominent subject. Even the ‘rest’ and 
‘the world to come’ are not presented primarily as 
of the future. Yet the things of the end make a 
considerable element of the thought of the Epistle. 
The doctrines of 4 resurrection of the dead ’ and 
‘eternal judgment’are dealt with as things that 
should be well understood (G 1L ). The day of Christ’s 
coming is in the writer’s eye; it is a day that 
draws nigh, and with it the judgment is connected 
(Q28 1024.25) i n the judgment it is God Himself, 
not the Sou, that is Judge, and He is 4 Judge of 
all’ (12 28 It) 80 * 81 ). The Epistle also has a definite 
doctrine of final awards. The recompense of the 
righteous is the ‘heaven’ into which the Fore¬ 
runner and High Priest has passed, an ‘eternal 
inheritance,’ an ‘enduring substance,’ a ‘better 
country,’ a 4 city prepared,’ a 4 kingdom which can¬ 
not be moved’ (4 4 6 19 - 2u 9 18 12"). The 

retribution of the unrighteous is 4 judgment,’ 
4 fierceness of fire,’ 4 perdition ’ (ID 27 - 89 ). 

In the Pauline Epistles , together with the dis¬ 
courses attributed to St. Paul in the Hook of 
Acts, we find a remarkable eschatology, larger, 
more developed, and in some points, especially in 


the doctrine of the resurrection, having more of 
the aspect of reasoned statement. Even this 
eschatology, however, is not given in anything 
like orderly or systematic form, but incidentally as 
occasion arose from time to time in the discharge 
of St. Paul’s ministry. Nor is it the fundamental 
doctrine of the Pauline writings. The questions 
of its precise nature and measure, its consistency, 
and its relations to what is found elsewhere m 
Scripture, have been made dependent on questions 
regarding the authenticity and integrity of the 
Epistles and the growth of St. Paul’s ideas. In its 
main elements, however, it is unaffected by these 
questions. Its essential points would remain the 
same had we only the four primary Epistles 
accepted by Haur. They appear in all the four 
distinct groups into which the Pauline writings 
fall. They do not appear in the same propor¬ 
tions and relations, or under precisely the same 
aspects, in the several groups. Hut the differences 
which have to bo recognized do not amount to 
inconsistency. They do not imply any essential 
change of view, and do not appear to go beyond 
what finds its explanation in differences of circum¬ 
stance, occasion, and circle of readers. 

As in other sections of NT, the doctrine of the 
things of the end is closely related in the Paulino 
writings to that of tho kingdom of God, an idea 
which recurs in all the four groups of Epistles. 
This ‘kingdom,’ though sometimes described as a 
present kingdom (Iio U 17 , cf. 1 Co 4 20 , Col 1 1B ), is 
usually a kingdom of the future, and the idea of 
its consummation is tho centre of the Pauline 
eschatology. A foremost place is given in this 
eschatology to the doctrine of Christ’s coming , 
which event is described under a variety of terms 
—His ‘day,’ His 4 revelation,’ His 4 Parousia,’ etc. 

(1 Co l 7 -« 5 5 , 1 Th ‘2 iy 3 U 4“ 5 2, » 2 Th 1' 2 1 - »• », Ph 
l 10 , 1 Ti 6 14 , 2Ti 1 13 4 L 8 , Tit2 18 etc.). This Parousia 
is regarded as an objective event. The passages 
in which this ‘coming’ is declared aro not con¬ 
fined to any one section of the writings ; and when 
compared with each other they do not suggest a 
change in St. Paul’s mind from a less spiritual 
idea in the earlier Epistles to a more spiritual in 
tho later. The doctrines of the Resurrection , the 
Judgment , and the Final Awards also appear in 
essentially the same form in the Paulino writings, 
and in tne several groups of these writings, as 
elsewhere in the NT. The resurrection finds its 
largest exposition in the primary Epistles, but it is 
given also in others, and it is a real bodily resurrec¬ 
tion, a return of the complete man to life (lto 4 17 , 
8 11 ,1 Co 15, 2Co 1 10 4 14 5 1 ' 8 , Ph 3 11 - 21 ). TUajudgment 
is the judgment of God (Ro 2 s 14 11 , cf. 3 19 ), of Christ 
(2 Co 5 10 , 2 Ti 4 1 ), of God through Christ (lto 2 1# ); a 
future, final judgment (Ro 2 5 , i Co 3 18 ); a righteous 
judgment, discovering the secrets of all hearts, 
giving to every man according to his works (Ro 2 fi , 
2 Th 1°, 2 Ti 4 8 ); a universal judgment, for both 
quick and dead (Ac 17 81 , cf. Ro 14 11 , 2 Ti 4 1 ). The 
issues of that judgment are declared with remark¬ 
able frequency and variety of statement; they are 
described as ‘eternal’ (a Iwi'ios), which term in the 
Pauline Epistles is essentially, and in most applica¬ 
tions, one of duration (cf. e.g. Ro 16 26 , 2 Co 5 1 etc.). 
The lot of the unrighteous has a subordinate place, 
but is expressed as 4 wrath,’ ‘the wrath to come,’ 
‘death,’ ‘punishment,’ 4 destruction,’ 4 eternal de¬ 
struction from the face of the Lord ’ (Ro 2°, 1 Th 
Ro 2 8 6 al , 2 Th l 9 , Ph 3 ly ). The lot of the 
righteous is a salvation 4 with eternal glory,* 
a 4 prize,’ a 4 crown,’ an 4 inheritance,’ a 4 manifesta¬ 
tion,’ a 4 reign,’ a 4 life’ with Christ, ‘eternal life,’ 
‘the life which is life indeed’ (Ro 2 7 6 y * 2J 6 8 - **, 

1 Co 9» Gal f> 5 6 8 , Ph 3 14 ,,Col l 12 3 s4 , 1 Ti l 16 6 12 - w , 

2 Ti 2 1,10 4 8 , Tit l a etc.). 

The Pauline eschatology has elements which are. 
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in some sense, peculiar to itself. Among these 
are the doctrines of the .Rapture of the Saints 
(1 Tli 4 17 ) and the Man of Sin (2 Th 2 8 ' 10 ). Of 
these the former lias a certain allinity with one of 
the apocalyptic visions (Rev ll 11 * 12 ), as well as with 
Christ’s word regarding the ‘gathering of the 
elect ’(Mt24 31 ), and the narratives of the ascension, 
especially those by Luke (Mk 16 19 , Lk 24 G1 , Ac l 9 * 10 ). 
The latter takes its form from Daniel’s predic¬ 
tions ( ( J 27 li 86 - 87 12 11 ), and is in allinity with Christ’s 
eschatological discourse (Mt 24“ 4 ), and John’s de¬ 
claration on Antichrist (1 Jn 2 1 *). 

There are also things in the l’auline escha¬ 
tology on the interpretation and relations of which 
opinion has been divided, it is thought by some 
to depart from the general view of the NT, and to 
join the Apocalypse (2U 1 ' 10 ) in teaching the inter¬ 
vention of a millennial period between two distinct 
resurrections. Rut this idea, which is otherwise 
alien to St. Paul’s writings, turns upon the particular 
interpretation of a single passage (1 Co 15 22-34 ), in 
which the immediate question is not one of succes¬ 
sion or chronological order, and in which nothing 
is said of any other resurrection than that of those 
who are Christ’s. The Pauline Epistles have also 
been supposed to contain a definite doctrine of the 
intermediate state, with activities of grace in it. 
The doctrine of a pun/a tori/, or some provision for 
the purgation of souls in the other world, lias been 
ascribed to the great paragraph in 1 Co 3 12 * 1B , in 
which, however, the ‘day’in question is that of 
the judgment, and the action referred to is that of 
testing , not purifying. The doctrine of a middle 
state, with a descent of Christ implying the exten¬ 
sion of grace and opportunity, is supposed to be 
contained, in particular, in certain passages of the 
greater Epistles. One of these is the section in 
Romans (10 B ‘ 10 ) in which use is made of l)t 30 n ’ 14 . 
Rut the main idea there is the accessibility of the 
Divine commandment, the nearness and 'attaina¬ 
bility of the righteousness of Cod, and the words 
say nothing of a Hades-ministry of Christ, nothing 
of the world of the dead, beyond the fact that 
Christ entered it and was raised from it. Another 
is the paragraph in Ephesians (4 7 * 10 ) in which the 
subject of gifts is dealt with, and the 68th Psalm 
is introduced in that connexion. It speaks of a 
descent of Christ, by which some understand the 
descent from heaven in the incarnation, and others 
the descent from earth to Hades. Rut even on 
the latter interpretation the paragraph says no¬ 
thing of any work of Christ, or any possibilities for 
the dead in Hades. Of greater interest is the 
question whether the Pauline eschatology contains 
the doctrine of a universal restoration. The 
answer turns mainly on certain passages of large 
suggestion in the Epistles of the Captivity, together 
with one or two in the earlier Epistles. The com¬ 
parison between Adam and Christ in 1 Co 15“° is 
cited in this interest. The universality expressed 
there, however, does not mean that all shall in the 
end be made certain of blessedness. The point is 
either, as some take it, that all who are Christ’s 
shall be raised (the ‘all’ being limited by the 
nature of the case); or, as others think, that, as in 
Adam all are made subject to physical death, so in 
Christ all shall be raised out of it. The state¬ 
ment in the same chapter (1 Co 15 24 ‘ 2H ) on the 
subduing of all things, and the consummation in 
which Cod shall be ‘ all in all,’ is also supposed 
to imnly Paul’s hope of a linal restoration of all. 
Rut the subjects to be subdued are not sinful men, 
but ‘all rule and all authority and power’—all 
powers opposed to God ; and the end expressed by 
the ‘ all in all ’ is a condition of things in which 
the world in all its parts will answer to God’s 
will, or in which the will of God will be recognized 
as the sole authority. The declaration of the uni¬ 


versal adoration that is to be paid to the exalted 
Christ (Ph 2 10 - n ) is also cited as a distinct witness 
to the same ; in which, however, there is probably 
nothing beyond the broad statement of a homage 
wide as universal nature, or an acknowledgment of 
sovereignty made by three great classes of living 
beings. The passages which are most definite and 
most relevant arc the one in Ephesians (l 9, l0 ) which 
speaks of a ‘ summing up* of all things in Christ, 
and the one in Colossians (l 20 ) which speaks of a 
‘ reconciliation ’ of all things. In these the terms 
are large enough to include all created things, and 
go beyond the case of universal man, or even the 
whole animate creation. They are passages which 
express the cosmic effects of Christ’s work, and 
appear best interpreted as declarations of the 
Divine purpose to bring back all things to their 
pristine condition of harmony, through Christ as 
the centre of unity and bond of reconciliation. 

The Pauline eschatology has its point of cul¬ 
mination in its doctrine of the resurrection. That 
doctrine is a consistent as well as a lofty one. It 
does not limit itself to a resurrection of the just, 
but has its place also for that of the unjust. 
Neither does it regard the resurrection of the just 
and that of the unjust as two successive acts, 
separated by a millennial period, the passage (1 Co 
15 ‘ 20 -s:#) c i,ielly relied on for that being insullicient 
to sustain it. Nor does it seem to predicate the 
provision of an interim body, as some have argued 
on the basis of a single paragraph (2 Co 6 1 ' 8 ), 
for the existence between death and the resurrec¬ 
tion. Nor, again, does it entangle itself with 
curious questions regarding the how of the resurrec¬ 
tion, the nature of the risen body, or the conditions 
of the future life, but contents itself with the 
simplest analogies drawn from nature and from 
Christ’s own case. It consistently allirms for man 
a real and complete continuance of being, not an 
incorporeal immortality like that to which Greek 
thought looked, but a bodily immortality, a per¬ 
manence of life in the integrity of man’s entire 
nature. It connects its doctrine of the resurrec¬ 
tion with other cardinal Pauline doctrines—the in¬ 
dwelling of the Spirit, the inward presence of 
Christ, the mystical union. It links it further 
with the doctrine of a renovated earth and a 
ransomed creation (Ro S 19-28 ). 

The eschatology of the NT, therefore, is in its 
broad outlines a consistent though not a system¬ 
atized doctrine. In the different sections of NT, 
and with all differences in detail, the eschatology 
turns on the great truths of the Parousia, the bodily 
resurrection, the universal, righteous judgment, the 
final awards of recompense and penalty. It is in 
essential harmony witn the faith and teaching of 
the OT, and requires for its explanation no theories 
of derivation from ethnic thought. The distinctive 
points in the Pauline eschatology are in affinity 
with Hebrew faith, not, as some argue (Plleiderer, 
etc.), with Greek thought. The same is even more 
obviously the case with the eschatology of the NT 
writings outside the Pauline circle. Essene or 
Alexandrian (Philonie) ideas are not in place as 
sources of Christ’s teaching on the things of the 
end. Even the doctrine of the resurrection as it 
is given in the NT cannot be said to be dependent, 
in the sense affirmed by some (L. H. Mills, etc.), 
on the Zoroastrian theology. It is possible that 
in some of its affirmations the NT eschatology 
has been influenced to a certain extent in its form 
by external modes of thought. In all that is of 
its substance it is in relation to Hebrew faith, 
and has its point of issue in the principles and 
ideas of the Old Testament. 

Litbratitrb. — The various hooks on JV7’ Theology , the 
Biblical Theology of NT, the Teaching of Christ and the 
Apostles, hy Baur, Neander, Heuss, Lechler, Schmid, Oostcrzee, 
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Meyer, Weiss, Beyschlag, Wrmlfc, Iloltznmnn, etc.; the various 
treatises illustrative of NT Times and Jewish beliefs: Colani, 
Jtsus-Chrixt et les croyances messianiques do non temps ; Edera- 
heirn, Jesus the Messiah ; Drummond, Jewish Messiah ; Stanton, 
Jewish ami Christian Messiah ; liilgenfeld, Judische Apok. ; 
Ofrbrcr, Jahrhundert des Ileils ; Schurer, UJP; llausrath, 
Mew Test. Times ; Weber, Jud. Theologie ; Delitzsch, BUdicai 
Psychology • S. Davidson, Doctrine of Last Things ; Salmond, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality \; Pusey, What is of Faith 
as to Everlasting Punishment l White, Life in Christ ; Petavel- 
Olliff, Problem of Immortality ; Kabisch, Eschatologie des 
Paulus ; Russell, The Parousia ; Riemann, Lehre von der 
Apocatastasis. R. D. F. SALMON D. 

ESCHEW. —In the older versions ‘ eschew ’ is 
common, and is used in two senses. — 1. To 

* escape,’ as Rr ll 13 Wyc. ‘Ho that esclieweth 
snaris, schal bo sikur ’; cf. Knox, Hist. p. 70, 

* If thoy will not convert themselves from their 
wicked errour, there shall hastily come upon them 
the wrath of God, which they shall not eschew.’ 
Of this meaning AV has retained no example. 

2. To ‘turn away from/ as Pr 17 18 Wyc. ‘ He 
that eschewith to lerne, schal falle in to yucls/ 
Of this AV preserves three examples in OT, Job 
l 1,8 2 3 , all in the phrase ‘ to fear God and e. evil’ 
(Heb. -nd) ; and one in NT, 1 P 3 11 ‘ Let him eschew 
evil, and do good* (Gr. £kk\Lvco). Cf. Is 7 1(S Gov. 

‘ Hut or euer that childe come to knowledge, to 
eschue the euel and chose the good.’ RV prefers 

* turn away from’ in 1 P, Amer. RV in Job also. 
Eschew came into the Eng. lang. from the Old 
High Ger. srivhen (through the Fr. cschever ), 
whence came also ‘ shy/ adj. and verb. 

J. Hastings. 

ESDRAELON. —This is the Gr. way of writing the 
Heb. name Jezrecl—‘God soweth’—the royal 
city of Aliah and .Jezebel, which, standing on the 
E. edge, gave its name to ‘the great plain’ of central 
Palestine. It is variously given, e.g. Jth 3 9 « ca 
A 'E crdpTfh&v (B ’Vj<jdpay\uH>) ; 7 3 A ’Ec Tbprfhw/x (B n 
’EadprjXwi') ; 4° B ’EapqXwv, A ’Ecre/n/xot’*'. The name 
by which it/s now known among the natives is 
Merj Ibn-'Amr ‘Meadow of the son of ‘Amr.’ 

At one time the mountain range must have 
stretched unbroken from the uplands of Samaria, 
behind Jenin , to those of Galilee, which run N. 
into the Lebanons. Now it is as if a gigantic 
mass had been torn from the bosom of the range, 
leaving the rough protuberances of Gilboa, Little 
Ifermon, and Tabor, along the edgo of the Jordan 
Valley, and thrust violently towards the sea, in a 
N.W. direction. This mass forms the wooded bulk 
of Carmel, which, rising to a height of over 1800 
feet, terminates in a bold promontory, guarding 
the S. end of the Bay of Acre. The undulating 
lloor of this great gap among the hills forms the 
‘valley’ or plain of Esdraelon. The name by 
which it is mentioned 2 Ch 35 22 , Zee 12 u , ny.73 
‘ an opening/ from yp? ‘ to split ’ or ‘ cleave 
asunder/as distinguished from p~y ‘a depression’ 
or ‘deepening/ applied to its ollshoot, the vale of 
Jezreel, suits the conditions admirably. The word 
still persists in El-Bekd', the great hollow between 
the Lebanons ; and in its dim. form, El-Bakei'a , a 
village with a tract of fertile land around it, 
enclosed by ridges, high in the mountains of 
Naphtali. So the plain of K. is shut in by hills on 
every side. It may bo described generally as 
triangular in form. It is bounded ov irregular 
lines, drawn from the foot of Carmel, along the N. 
edgo of the low hills which join Carmel to the 
Samaritan mountains, to Jenin ; from Jenfn to the 
base of Mt. Tabor; and thence under the Nazareth 
hills, hack again to Carmel. The S. boundary is 
the longest, extending some 20 miles ; the other 
two are nearly equal, being each about 15 miles 
in length. From Jenin a little hay runs east into 
the bosom of Gilboa, hut finds no outlet. Between 
Gilboa and Little llermon a broad and easy 
descent passes down as far as Beisdn, and then, 


with a sudden leap, plunges to the level of the 
Jordan Valley. This is properly the vale of 
Jezreel. Between Little llermon and Tabor 
another ollshoot of the plain makes its way down 
L) the Ghor, throwing oil’ a spur to the N.E. of 
labor. Westward the plain narrows to a gorge 
between the lower hills of Galilee and Canned, 
through which the Kislion forces a passage to the 
plain of Acre, and thence to the sea. VVe have 
practically one continuous plain from t he sea-shore 
to the lip of the Jordan Valley. There is the plain 
of Acre, running up to the gorge at the E. end of 
Carmel; the great central plain spreading N. and 
S., and rolling E. to the base of Gilboa and Little 
llermon, the general elevation of which is about 
200 ft. above sea-level ; then the vale of Jezreel, 
which, in the 12 miles from Zerin to Beisdn , sinks 
about COO ft., before falling steeply into the Jordan 
Valley. 

For the most part, the plain consists of deep, 
rich, loamy soil. After the removal of the crons, 
where it is cultivated, the autumnal suns burn the 
surface almost to brick ; and when the rains come, 
it sucks them in like a huge sponge. In winter it 
becomes a nearly unbroken sheet of mud,extremely 
dangerous to cross ; disaster not seldom befalling 
those who travel even by the most frequented and 
thoroughly beaten tracks. Its fertility has always 
been remarkable, ever generously rewarding the 
toils of the husbandmen. In sen son you may pass 
over many acres where the man on horse back can 
just see over the tall stalks of grain. Where left 
to itself, the rank luxuriance if produces is proof 
enough of what it might do in skilful hands. Of 
trees, in the plain there are few, hut on its borders, 
esp. at Jenin , there are clumps of olives and other 
fruit trees, the stately palm waving high over all. 
The low hills that run down towards Carmel from 
the N. are thickly covered by oak trees, and are 
known among the natives as ‘ the forest.’ 

The only stream of importance in the plain is 
the Kishon, visible, for the most part, only from 
its own steep hanks. Rising at Jenin, it pursues 
its crooked course, justifying its name ‘ the tortu¬ 
ous/ along a deep muddy bed, gathering contribu¬ 
tions from other parts of the plain, and carrying 
all, through the gorge at Carmel, to the sea. The 
chief fountains are at Jenin, where, creating tho 
gardens, they gave rise to the ancient name En- 
Gnnntm ; at Jezreel, where, in close proximity, are 
three springs, the principal being’Am Jidda, just 
under the northern cliff of Gilboa, identified with 
the well of Harod. The stream which these three 
supply Hows eastward to .Jordan. At Lcjjdn, the 
ancient Megiddo, there are also copious springs, 
sufficient to form considerable marshes to tho N., 
besides turning several mills, and serving largely for 
irrigation. 

The plain owed its importance chiefly to its 
central position, and to the great highways that 
lay athwart it. The main gateways of entrance 
were five in number. (1) That coming down from 
the N. between Tabor and the Nazareth hills, 
guarded by the fortress on the mountain. (2) That 
from the E. up the vale of Jezreel, commanded by 
this city. (3) The approach from the S. by Jenin. 
(4) That up Wady 'A rah into the plain by the old 
stronghold of Megiddo, now Lejjun. (5) That 
through the pass under Carmel, from the plain of 
Acre, dominated by Ilaroshetli— Harithtych —on 
the N., and by Jokneam of Carmel on the edge of 
the plain. By one or other of these portals the 
merchant caravans and the armies of contending 
powers had to enter, and find exit, on their passage 
N., S., E., or W. These strongholds, together 
with Bcthshean— Beisdn, Slninem— -Sblam, Nain, 
on the N.W. shoulder of Little llermon, Dnberath 
— Debdriyeh , on the W. slope of Tabor, and Chesul- 
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loth —fksdl, under the Nazareth hills, were the 
chief cities around the plain. At no time have 
towns of any importance been built on the plain 
itself. 

E. formed the main part of t he ‘ lot * of Issachar 
(Jos 19 17 ' 22 ). This tribe seems to have reverted 
at once to the old nomadic life, ‘ dwelling 
in tents’ (Dt 33 18 ), and the fatness of the land 
becoming a snare to them, they were ignobly 
content to secure its enjoyment by stooping as 
servants ‘ under task-work r (Gn 49 1 '*). The ‘ men 
who had understanding of the times,’ of the child¬ 
ren of Issachar, who came to David at Hebron 
(1 Ch 12 s2 ), were probably astrologers, and skilled 
in the arts of divination, so popular from of old 
among the children of the wilds. This goes to 
show how closely the inhabitants of the plain were 
identided with their Bedawi neighbours. In the 
same chapter, v. 40 , we have an indication of the 
character of its ancient produce. The men of 
Issachar, Zebulun, and Naphtali * brought bread 
on asses, and on camels, and on mules, and on oxen, 
victual of meal, cakes of ligs, and clusters of 
raisins, and wine, and oil, and oxen, and sheep in 
abundance.’ 

Four battles, famous in Israel’s history, were 
fought in this plain. On the banks of Kislion 
Sisera was overthrown, ‘the stars in their courses’ 
contributing to his defeat (Jg 5“°). In the hollow 
between Oil boa and Little Hermon, the swarms of 
‘ the children of the East’ perished in the midnight 
alarm, before Gideon and his brave 300 (Jg 7). 
Saul and Jonathan, driven back by the victorious 
Philistines, retired to the heights, ami were slain 
on the ‘ high places’ of Gilboa (l S 31). Josiah’s 
disastrous mistake, in attempting to arrest the 
progress of Pharaoh - necoh in the valley of 
Megiddo, was paid for with his life. Wounded in 
the battle, he was carried to Jerns. dead (2 K 23 30 ) 
or dying (2 Ch 35 20 ' 27 ). Imperishable memories 
of Elijah’s encounter with the prophets of Baal 
cling to its western border. Up from the way of 
the Jordan came Jehu, driving furiously, to the 
slaughter of Ahab’s house, and across the plain 
fled Ahaziah, to perish by Megiddo. The army 
of Holofernes spread out from the bills above 
Jenin to Cyamon— Tell Knimiin (Jth 7 s ). During 
the long period of the Jewish wars, the plain often 
resounded with the tramp of armies and the noise 
of battle. In the vision of the Jewish-Christian 
seer (Rev 16 14 * 10 ), the most fltting place whither 
* the kings of the whole world shall be gathered 
together unto the war of the great day of God, the 
Almighty,’ is the level reaches, so often drenched 
in blood, which take their name from * the place 
which is called in the Heb. tongue Ilar-Magcdon.’ 

Open of old to the eastern tribesmen, who kept 
the peasants in constant fear, the Romans inaugu¬ 
rated a period of security, and the peoplo made 
irogress in the arts of civilization. But with the 
all of the eastern empire, the Arab hordes rushed 
back, and restored the ancient conditions. In 
recent years the Turks have established more 
effectual control over the nomads; and the peasants, 
delivered from the rapacity of the Arabs, have 
been handed over to the tender mercies of certain 
Greek capitalists in Beirflt. We may doubt if 
their burdens have thus been lightened. 

Litbraturb.—G. A. Smith, IfGUL 881-410; Baedeker, Pal . 3 
229; Furrcr in Sohenkel's Ilibeflex. iii. 802; Thomson, Land 
and Hook, ii. 179 f. ; l’orter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 245 f. ; 
PEFSt, 1872, 180f. ; 1879, 3IT., 40, 00; 1875, 40; 1879, 13; 
Cornier, Tent-Work, 58ff.; Moore, Judges, 19 7 f. ; Schiirer, FIJl* 

i- so. W. Ewing. 

ESDRAS, FIRST BOOK OF.— Title.— The titles 
of the books that deal with the history of Ezra are 
confusing. In the Sept, this book is entitled 
Esdras A, Esdras B embracing the canonical books 


of Ezra and Nebemiab. Tn the Vulg., however, 
Jerome bad used the words Esdras I. and II. for the 
canonical books ; Esdras A therefore became Esdras 
III., Esdras IV. being the designation of the other 
and later apocryphal hook. In the sixth article of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and in all the early 
Eng. Bibles, the four books are numbered as in the 
Vulgate. The Geneva Bible (1500) was the first to 
adopt our present classification, which keeps the 
Heb. names Ezra and Nebemiab for the canonical, 
and gives the Latin names Esdras I. and Esdras II. 
to the apocryphal books. 

Another title, 6 upevs, appears as the heading of 
Esdras A in Cod. A of the LXX, which also has 
Upevs at the head of Esdras B; the subscriptions 
in both books give the ordinary names. 

Yet another name for our book appears in the 
subscription to the Old Latin, ‘Explicit Esdrae 
liber primus de tcmji/i rrstUntione ,’ which aptly 
describes the contents of the book. To avoid con¬ 
fusion, ‘The Greek Esdras’ has been suggested as 
a suitable title. 

Contents. — Except for one original section 
(.T-S 8 ), the book is made up wholly from materials 
that exist in canonical books. It is a repetition 
of the history of the rebuilding of the temple. 
The first chapter corresponds to the last two of 
2 Ch, the last to a portion of Nell 8 ; the inter¬ 
vening portion runs parallel to Ezra, and contains 
the whole of that book, with one transposition and 
one interpolation. 

The following scheme gives the canonical paral¬ 
lels, and shows the chronological confusion of the 
hook. (The verses are those; of the Camb. LXX.) 

E8 1 — 2 Ch 35. 30. Great passowr of Josiah ; hia defeat at 
Megiddo, and death; the swveedmg Jewish reigns and the 
Captivity briefly sketched. 

Es 21 14- E/r l. Cyrus' proclamation. Delivery of the sacred 
\easels to Nanabassar, and his return to Jerusalem. 

Es 213^-Ezr 4 H “i. Opposition to tho rebuilding of the 
temple. Letter of Persian officials resident in Samaria to 
Artaxerxes. The work abandoned till the reign of Darius. 

Es 31-5*1. Original. Story of the three pages at the court o( 
Darius, who each maintain a thesis before the king. The third. 
Zerubbabel, as a reward for his wisdom, is granted leave to lead 
a body of Jews to Jerusalem. Depart ure of tho caravan undci 
Joachim , son of Zerubbabel, and others. 

Es 6?-4a-Ezr 2. Lists of those returning with Zerubbabel. 

Es 548-70 = Ezr 3-4 5 . Altar of burnt-offering set up; Feast ol 
Tabernacles celebrated ; foundation of temple laid; offer of ‘the 
enemies* to co-operate rejected. The work hindered through 
their opposition till the reign of Darius. 

Es fl, 7—Ezr 5. fl. Work resumed in second year of Darius. 
Letter of tho Persian governors to Darius, and hia favourable 
rescript. Completion of tho temple. 

Es 8-936 = Ezr 7-10. Return under Ezra in reign of A rtaxerxes. 
The abuse of mixed marriages redressed. Names of the trans¬ 
gressors. 

Es 937-05-ssNoh 773 813. Reading of the law by Ezra. 

Tho history goes directly backwards : first Arta- 
xerxes ( 2 18 ' 2,> ), then Darius (3-5 6 ), lastly Cyrus 
(5 7 * 70 ), instead of Cyrus, Darius, A rtaxerxes. After 
expressly stating that it was Darius who gave 
permission to Zerubbabel to return, the writer in 
568-70 calmly refers this return to the time of Cyrus. 

The book is incomplete. It breaks oil* in the 
middle of a sentence, i<al rKjwljxOrjaav (cf. Neh 8 18 ). 
It probably continued the history to tho Feast of 
Tabernacles described in Neh 8 , but no further; 
this is suggested by Jos. Ant. XI. v. 5, who de¬ 
scribes that feast, using an Esdras word iiravopOwcns, 
and at this point, having hitherto followed Es as 
his authority, passes on to the Book of Neb. The 
Latin versions add a clause completing the broken 
sentence of the Greek. There is no indication that 
the hook ever began at an earlier point in the 
history than it does now. 

Reception and Use of the Book.—T he first 
witness to the existence of Es A is JosepTms, who 
uses ' it in place of tlie 'canonical book not only’in 
his description of the Return (Ant. XT. i.-v.), but 
also in his account of Josiah (Ant. X. iv. 5ft*.). 
He agrees with Es in shifting the first opposition to 
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the work, and the letter to the Persian king, from 
its place in the canonical Ezr, altering Artaxerxes 
to Cambyses to correct the chronological error ; he 
introduces the story of the three pages; with Es 
he passes directly from the end of Ezr to Neh 8 ; 
and he borrows a good deal of the language of our 
book. His preference for it was probably due to 
its more elegant Gr. style, and a desire not to omit 
the additional matter contained in it. He occa¬ 
sionally supplements his authority bv information 
derived apparently from the Heb. Ezr; the indi¬ 
cations of bis knowledge of the Gr. Es B are too 
slight to warrant the supposition that he made 
any use of that book (but see XI. i. 3, § 15, \f/vKrrjpts ; 
XI. v. 2, § 130). His narrative is worthless as 
history, since in trying to remove the inaccuracies 
of his origvnaTTiie has only introduced greater con¬ 
fusion himself. 

Our book l« quoted fairly often by the early Christian Fathers, 
both Gr. and Latin. Among Gr. Fathers, Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. 392, I’otter (ivratvOet ZopofioifiiX rofi* vixvitretf rol( olvt» yttvi<rrk(, 
x.r.x.) ; Origen, Horn. ix. in domain., $ 10, Comm. in Johann. 
vl. 1; Eusebius, Comm, in Ps. 70, § 19 : Athanasius, Orat. emit. 
Arianns, ii. 20. Tertullian, De ('or. Milit. 9, perhaps refers to 
1 Es 6 a ; Cyprian, Ep. 74, 9, quotes the passage, 4 Veritas manet 
et invalcscit in wternum, et vivit et obtinet in srocula wnculorum * 
(iv. 38) ; and Augustine, de Civ. Dei, xviii. 30, refers to the same 
passage, suggesting that it may be prophetical of Christ, who is 
the Truth. No passage has perhaps been more freq. quoted, or 
misquoted, than iv. 41, Magna est veritas et prievalet ‘Great Is 
truth, and Btrong above all things’ (L^rtpurrCti). (The patristic 
references are collected in the Tubingen enrol. Quartalechrift, 
1859, p. 203 sq.) The lirst writer to throw discredit on the book 
was Jerome. lie refused to translate the 'dreams’ of 3 and 4 
Esdras. His words are (Dree/, in Ezr am), ‘Tertius annus est 
quod semper seribitis atque rescribitis, ut Esdrm librum et 
Esther vobis de Ifebnno transferam. . . . Nec quenquam moveat 
quod unus a nobis liber editus est: nec apoerj/phorurn tertii et 
(juarti somniis dclectetur ; quia et apud Hebrreos Ezr® Neheml- 
®que sermoncs in unum volumen coarctantur; et <iuro non 
habentur apud illos, nec de viginti quatuor senibus sunt., procul 
abjicienda. Consequently, the Old Latin was left untouched by 
him, and the book is absent from the older MSS of the Vulg. 
( e.g . Cod. Amiatinus). 

It was probably owing to the influence of this 
estimate of .Jerome, that the Tridentine Fathers in 
1516 excluded 1 Es from the Canon.^ 1 and 2 Es, 
with the Prayer of Man asses, are tlio only books 
admitted as apocryphal into the Romish Bibles, the 
rest of our Apocr. being declared canonical by the 
Council of Trent. In modern editions of the Vulg. 
they form an Appendix, being placed after the NT, 
with a prefatory note stating that they are placed 
‘ hoc in loco extra scilicet seriem canonicorum 
librorum . . . ne nrorsus interirent, quippe qni a 
nonnullis sanctis Patribus citantur, et in aliquibus 
Bibliis tarn manuscript is quam impressis reperi- 
untur.’ In the Eng. Bible our book stands lirst in 
the Apocrypha. 

Relation to the Canonical Ezra.— On this 
question, the most interesting which arises in 
connexion with the book, the most opposite 
opinions have been held. The various theories 
resolve themselves into three. 

1 . It is regarded as a mere compilation from the 
Gr. of the LXX (2 Ch and Es B). Those books, 
according to this theory, have been worked over 
and modified for the sake of Greek readers, to 
whom the Hebraic style of the LXX version 
rendered it unintelligible. Such is the view of 
Keil, Schiircr (in Herzog, Encycl. i. 496, ‘ nach der 
Septuaginta iibersetzung bearbeitet,’ and HJP n. 
iii. 17711*. Eng. tr.), and Bissell (in Lange’s OT 
Comm.). In favour of this view it is urged (i.) that 
our book often agrees literally with the LXX in 
the Gr. used, even in rare and unfamiliar words; 
(ii.) that the LXX is often followed in its deviations 
from the Heb. text; and (iii.) that in the case of 
deviations from both Heb. and LXX, the readings 
of Es A are more easily referred to the latter than 
to the former. The best instances of (i.) are Es A 
8 81 6 KOv<t>l<ras rd? apaprlas ^tuD^Es B 9 18 tKoixpuras 
IjfjiQr rdf dvoplas, liV ‘punished us less than our 


iniquities deserve’; Es A 9 5, = Es B 18 10 (fidytre 
Xiirdapara. For (ii.) may be quoted Es A l 10 \al 
oiroj rb TTpwivhv ~ 2 Ch 3f> 12 Kai oiitco s ds rb irpiol, 
against Heb. ‘and so they did with the oxen.’ 
The two lleb. words " 1,75 (‘oxen’) and npb (‘morn¬ 
ing’) are indistinguishable without the vowel 
points; the agreement need not prove the use of 
one version by the other. More striking is Es A 
l 11 per ei’wufas koX airfyeyKav, compared with 2 Ch 
d5 18 Kal tinoOiiOy] Kai tbpapov. This looks like a con¬ 
fusion of d'uotio and tv >00610 ; the Heb. equivalent is 
‘and in pans.’ But here Es renders the Hiphil 
correctly by dirijvtyKav, which tbpapov fails to 
do, thus showing independent knowledge of the 
Hebrew. Compare also Es A l 3 ^ iroXepciv airrbu 
& reyetpet, and 2 Ch 35 22 a\V 7) iroXtadv avrbv ispa- 
raubOr), with the Heb. ‘ disguised himself that he 
might fight with him.’ 

A comparison of the two books, however, renders 
it impossible to maintain the view any longer, that 
Es A is compiled solely from the Gr. of the other 
books. There are numerous passages where Es 
preserves the Heb. more closely than the LXX, or 
points to a different word in the Heb. original. 

An examination of all the passages given by Bissell 
(n. 69) in support of the opposite opinion will show | 
that there is not one where Es does not preserve 
some touch in the Heb. which is missed in the 
LXX Ezr, which cannot therefore have been the 
only authority possessed by our author in those 
parts which agree with the canonical book. It 
still remains possible that Es A is a mere recension 
of the canonical books by the help of the Heb. ; but. 
the Gr. of the two books is of such a different char¬ 
acter as to make it improbable that this is the 
true view of the relation between them. 

2 . It is regarded as a working over of an earlier 
Gr. translation of Ch, Ezr, and Neh, but a trans¬ 
lation quite distinct from the LXX. This view is 
held by Ewald (Hist, of Isr. v. 126-128, Eng. tr.). 

He first gives the alternative that the writer ‘ was 
either a translator of the books of Ch, or else 
found them already translated, and worked up the 
tr.,’ and then dc< ides for the latter view (p. 128 n.). 

‘ He found the work of the chroi.icier tolerably 
freely translated from the original. This tr. was 
different from that of the LXX, and no doubt 
much older.’ 

This theory admits an independent tr. of the 
Heb. as the basis of the book, but denies that the 
compiler was himself the translator ; it presupposes 
a lost Gr. version of Ch, Ezr, Neh. It gives a 
satisfactory explanation of the coincidences in tr. 
and deviation from the Heb. in Es A and Es B, if 
we suppose that both are to some extent dependent 
on a lost Gr. original. We should then nave in 
the two books a parallel case to the two Gr. 
versions of Dn, the LXX very paraphrastic, 
Tlieod. fairly literal, both being dependent on an 
earlier version (Smith, Diet. Christ. Biog. art. 

‘ Thcodotion *). 

3. It is held to be a direct and independent tr. 
from the Heb., and from a text in some instances 
superior to the Massorctic ; Es B was entirely 
unknown to the writer. This view is held by 
Michaelis, Trendelenburg (in Eicbhorn’s Allge- 
mcine Bibliothck der bibl. litt. 1787), Pohlmann (in 
Tiibingen Qunrtalschrift , 1859, p. 257), Ilerzfeld, 
Fritzsche, and others. It is simpler than the last, 
but fails to account for the coincidences in the 
two books. The question whether ( 2 ) or (3) is the 
true view depends also on the date which, on 
linguistic and other grounds, we are led to assign 
to the work. It cannot be said to have been yet 
decided which is right, but ( 2 ) appears to satisfy 
all the requirements of the problem, while (3) does 
rot. 

The two translations are of an essentially 
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different character. While the writer of Es B 
shows a slavish adherence to the Hebrew, often 
transliterating his original, and making no pre¬ 
tensions to style, Es A is marked by a free style 
of translation, an elegant and idiomatic Gr., a 
happy rendering of Hebraisms, and an omission of 
difficulties, which make it a far more readable 
book than the other. It was clearly intended for 
Gr. readers unacquainted with Hebrew. The 
writer was a litterateur in possession of a wide 
Gr. vocabulary. 

A few instances of his manner may be given. He consistently 
translates the phrase ‘beyond the river' (the Persian namo for 
Palestine, Es B iripxv rov xorxfxev) by 2t >plx xx) <boivlxvi (7 

times in Es A; only 3 times elsewhere, viz. in the Books of 
Mac). lie writes xytiv re *u<rx» for Ch roiuv re $x<rtv. A good 
instance of idiomatic Or. style is f»«a ro (contrast Es B 4 4 - B ). A 
list of some words peculiar to Es A in the Gr. OT may not be 
superfluous. xxeXevdeig c. dat. for xxrx (Jt times), xvxyvei<rrv\g 
(of Ezra, 6 'uptvg xx) xvxyvktrrv# rev vopto u = Es B e Itptvg xx) e 
ypxpcjuxrivg, (] times), xvxfA$urfi*irfirwg, xpyjtpug (of Ezra), fiifiXio* 
fvXxxlov, bviuxyxylx, iy^xtrxtiv. txrxl^tiv, t/uupiuriovv, irrxxevrreg, 
it ibofceig, itpobevXot (0 times —Es B N xlhvtl/i), Itpoirrxrvig , iipe^xXrtjg 
(6 times, Es B xbevrtc), xxppev ‘a car,' /xi pibxp^lx (4 times), uit«- 
ytvt<rrtpeg f evejxxreypxplx, Tpxyptxrixeg (stihst.), rvu,fipxjittJtiv, 
<rvvt^ep/J.xir6xi, cvwoug, btx rxXxvnuv XxXtiv, ^xpcxtrirvig, ^pvj/xx- 
rurrviptov. Ot her words rarely found elsewhere than in this book 
(which may for the most part lie paralleled from Est, Dn, and 
Mac) are —xvnpovv ‘confiscate,’ x^lxctx, otrtvlZttv, boyfjLxrlZvv, 
lipytiv, ivxxevtiv, 't*xvopOu<ng, it ixotfAxtrijxi ‘attack,’ trurvtrrxmg (al. 
*vvrx<ri(), tvlXxrog, tvebix, $vfvr,g (Es B rxyvg) % Qvptupog (Es B 
irvXovpog), xxrxXe^ir fj.6g, XMOeevi^ttrOxi, pLxvixxrj, pttr xXXxc<rnv rev 
fl ev, olxevefto(, eXo/r^tpcug, j rxtrroQopiov. 

The passages which point to a more accurate rendering of the 
Hob., or a different Tleb. original from that tr <l - by the LXX, 
are collected by Trendelenburg (see also Bissell, 65-fifl). The 
foil, instances, partly unnoticed before, may bo given :— 

In the account of the death of Josiah, Es A l*‘.’7^2Ch 85‘ >l a3 . 
ES12A iTi yxp rov E vQpxrou e reXt/xeg fxev irnv \ Ch LXX omit; 
Heb. ‘hut against the house of my war ’ (TOn^? n*j Sx). Es 
apparently read rn$ (Euphrates) for n’?. Tiic Hek as it stands 
is harsh for ‘the house with which I have war’; and Es is a 
decided improvement. 

Es l‘ M ev rpocrix<»* pvifs-xtriv ’\tptfJ,lov xpofnrov' Ch LXX evx 
vixcvo-i r£v Xoyeuv Ni^acai - Ilcb. Es perhaps read N'31 for , ioi. 
'Itotuiov is a later insertion; the Yulg. has ‘ non attendens 
verbum prophetic.' 

Es l'** 7 XXi xxrtfivurxv el xpxevrtg rroog (3x<riXtx ; Ch LXX xx) 
irU'tutrxv el repjrxi ir) $xtr. = Heb. Es read }*rm ‘ and they came 
down ’) for nM ‘ and they shot’). 

In Es A 8* ,() xx) pur' xlrov ettro ypx^g xvbptg ixxrov xtvrv)X 4 vrx, 
blie Heli. is more closely rendered (* and with him wero reckoned 
by genealogy of the males’) than in LXX (Es B 8^) xx) fx.tr' xbrov 
re trv<rrptfjLfAx\ x. xxi tivt. 

In o Mofftpti of LXX is rightly given as A lytirriei. A writer 
working on the LXX without the Heb. could hardly Infer that 
Mempti stood for '“incn (‘ tho people of Mizraim ’). 

In 8 ,,l< i pprf* ret IfAxnx xx) rr,v Itpotv ie’Oijrx, the last words of 
the Heb. 'pyoi (‘and my mantle are rightly given ; the LXX 
twice, misconstrues them (9^-*>), buppvfix rx 1 /xmtix ptev xx) 
ifxXXeu.Y,v. 

In 8 7f> xx) vvv xxrx -retrov n Ytfi.lv tytvrjlvi tXtoS trxpot rov xvplov, the 
Ilob. phrase (‘ for A moment') is rendered, and 

the passive construction kept. Es B xx) vvv imuxtvo-xre r.piiv 
i (Iteg , omits the phrase and changes the construction. 

a 8 * xvtxxjU^xpttv *xpx/3*jvxi, and Es B 914 trurrpt^xfj.tv bixrxt- 

bxtrxi, are independent versions of "Ijinp (‘shall we again 
break ? ’^. 

txptOv} coi xxi otrot frtiOxpy r ^irova’iv rev vepeov rev xvplov , renders 
the Heb. (‘according to the council of my Lord and of those 
that tremble at the command of our God') where tho LXX (Es B 
10=0 departs from it, tug XV fiovXy xvxe’TvjOi xx) (po/3tpi(rev xvrovg iv 
ivroXxlc titov v\fx.iuv. 

In 92 Es A points to a neat and certain correction of the Hebrew. 
The LXX (10^) runs, xx) irrepivOn tig yx^etpvXxxtev 'levxvxv . . 
xx) WeptvOr, ixil, where the second iroptvOt, is tautological! 
Es A ha8 ttreptbOv, $!g ro Txrrofepiev 'Jtvvx . . . xx) xvXitrOiig ixtl. 
The compiler clearly read (‘and he passed the night 

there') for Tjp.n (‘and ho went there’). The letters r and *7 
are very liable to confusion ; and xvXfarOxi is the constant 
rendering of the verb p? (‘ to dwell’) in the LXX. 

»i» |W «f rpv OCr w i, „>„ w is a literal 

rendering o( the Heb. (Snj ^ip lip Vend they said with a loud 
voloe’); LXX(1012) Is again wrong with s«; d'ro, Miy. t. 5 t. t J 

ptl/jtx rev t<p t)fjutg xtwxi. 

Tliese few instances out of rn.any show beyond a 
doubt that the compiler, or the author of the 
version he is using, had a knowledge of the Heb as 
against tho other Gr. version, and that Es A is an 


important authority for a critical emendation of 
the Heb. text. 

The most recent supporter of the third view, and 
of the claims of this book to attention, is Sir II. H. 
Howortli, in a series of six articles in the Academy 
for 1893 on ‘ The real character and the importance 
of the iirst book of Esdras.’ His attempt to estab¬ 
lish tho historical credibility of the book and its 
chronological accuracy, as against the canonical 
Ezra, is beset by numerous diiliculties, and cannot 
be maintained. Thus he regards the Darius who 
despatched Zerubbabel as Darius II. Nothus (424), 
who was a century later than Darius Hystaspes 
(322), and is forced to date the return under 
Ezra, and that under Nehemiah, more than half 
a century later than the dates ordinarily assigned 
to those events; he regards Sanabassar or Shesh- 
bazzar as a distinct person from Zerubbabel; he 
says that tho misplaced section Es A 2 lfi ' ,<Sfi preserves 
the original order of the Aramaic chronicle from 
which it is derived ; and he regards the story of 
the three pages as ‘equally valuable and worthy of 
credit with the rest ot the book.’ It is lost labour 
to attempt to reconcile this book with history; 
tho compiler has put together his materials regard¬ 
less of the inconsequences involved. But Sir IT. 
Howortli’s views on the relations between the two 
Gr. books are far more deserving of notice ; he has 
here been partly anticipated by Polilmann ( op . cit. 
273-275). He argues that ‘ l!s A represents the 
true LXX text; Es B represents another tr., which 
in all probability was that of Theodotion’; and he 
quotes the parallel of the two versions of Daniel. 
The existing evidence makes it probable that this 
view is so far correct, that Es A represents the 
iirst attempt to present the story of tho Return in 
a Gr. dress, the story of the three pages being 
perhaps added by a later compiler. Subsequently 
a complete and a more accurate rendering of the 
lleb. was required, and this was supplied by what 
is now called the LXX version of Oh, Ezr, Nell. 
Whether this took place so late as the time of 
Theodotion may be questioned. 

In favour of the priority of Es A, these points 
may be noted :— 

1. The Position of the Hook and its earliest Title 
in the MSS {"Eadpas a ).—The explanation usually 
given is that the events described in it precede in 
part the events in the LXX Ezr. It is equally 

I u'obable that it was assigned the prior position 
iccause it was the earlier of the two Gr. versions. 

2. The Contents. —These point to a time when 
Ch, Ezr, and Nell formed one continuous work, 
and the division into sections had not yet been 
made. Es A passes without a break from one 
book to another, and does not contain the redupli¬ 
cation whereby the last two verses of Ch are 
repeated as the first, two of Ezra. 

3. The Use of Es A by Josephus. —There is no 
certain evidence of his acquaintance with the other 
Gr. book, or of its existence before his time. This 
looks as if he were usin" the only Gr. materials 
available to him ; that is, that in the LXX as 
known to him this part of tho Bible was repre¬ 
sented by Es A. 

4. During tho first five centuries the Christian 
Fathers quote t he book with respect as canonical. 
It was included in Origen’s Hexapla. 

5. As shown above, it has in many places pre¬ 
served a better Heb. text than the LXX Ezra. 

The Original Section (3 l -5 6 ). —The source of 
the story of the three pages at the court of Darius 
is unknown. In what language it was originally 
written is also doubtful; but Ewald is prob. right 
in holding that while the main body of the book is 
a tr. from Heb., * on the other hand the work from 
which lie took the story about Zerubbabel was 
originally composed in Gr.* At any rate there are 
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no clear traces of Hebraisms (Fritz.sche adduces 4 39 
r& SIkcucl iroiei airb irdvruv rcbv adbaov— jp ogyn n^), 
and the paronomasia dvcmv kclI Afaaiv in 4 62 points 
to a Gr. original. The compiler seems to have been 
acquainted with traditions of Persian history. The 
account of Darius and Apame the daughter of 
Bartacus (4 29 , Jos. gives his name as 'Pa/Se^d/ojs, so 
the Latin versions Bezaces) is perhaps derived from 
some book of Persian court stories. The presence 
of Zerubbabel at the court of Darius is, ot course, 
an anachronism : it was Cyrus who despatched him 
to Jerusalem. Tt is noticeable that in f> 5 , acc. to 
the most natural construction, it is Joachim the 
son of Zerubbabel who spake wise words before 
Darius. In 4 68 the speaker is merely called 6 
vcavlcncos (a name hardly suitable to Z.), and at 
his first introduction in 4 13 the third speaker is 
identified in a parenthesis only 6 rpLros . . . o5r6s 
ianv 7iopo(5afit\, which is certainly a later addition. 
This lias led to the conjecture that Joachim was 
the hero of the story, ami that there were two ex- 
>editions—one in the time of Cyrus led by Zerub- 
iabel, one under Darius led by Joachim (rritzsche 
and Keuss). But no Joachim is mentioned among 
the sons of Z. in 1 Ch 3 1!) . These inconsistencies 
certainly show the composite nature of the book. 
It would appear that an earlier Pers. story was 
adopted by the Jews of Alexandria and became 
attached to Zerubbabel ; the speakers in the 
original story were Persian courtiers (3 4 ol <ru j/uito- 
(fn>\aKcs). The second of the theses maintained by 
the third speaker—the superiority of the truth— 
may also be a Jewish addition to the original, 
though the eulogy of truth would not be out of 
place in a Persian story, since the Persians were 
taught from boyhood ‘ to ride, to use the bow, and 
to speak the truth ’ (Ildt. i. 130). 

The story to told in what perhaps was thought, a more 
plausible way in Josephus (Ant. xt. iii. 2). There Darius, unablo 
to sleep, proposes a reward to that one of his three pages who 
shall best prove his thesis : to the first he gives the thesis, that 
4 wine is the strongest’; to the second, ‘ the king is the strongest’; 
to the third, 1 whether women are the strongest or truth is 
stronger than they ’ ? The speeches are held on the following 
day. In Es the king makes no promise of rewards: the three 
pages suggest, the idea to each other, and while he sleeps they 
each write tho subject which ho means to maintain^ and put 
It under the king's pillow for him to find in the morning. The 
speeches before the Pers. monarch are not unlike tho answers 
of the 72 translators at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphia, as 
described in the letter of Aristeas. The applause which 
greets the third speech (4 41 ), and the feasting for seven days 
4 with music and gladness’ (4 f,:{ ), may he illustrated from that, 
work. Tint there is hardly sutllcient ground for saying, with 
Ewald, that * the hook of Aristeas must have been already 
known to the author.’ The story in Es is a composition of 
the same class, and probably of tho same time as tho Aristeas 
letter. 

It should be noted that in the third speech there 
is an allusion to Gn 2 24 (Ks 4-° fivOpuiros rbv lavroG 
Tcartpa tvKaTaXdiret. . . . Kal irpbs ryv loLav yuvaiKa 
KoXXdr ai). 

Object of the Book. —The body of the book 
appears, as has been shown, to be the earliest 
version of the work of the Chronicler. It was 
written to render Gr.-speaking Jews acquainted 
with the favour which through the Divine Provi¬ 
dence was once shown to their nation by foreign 
monarchs. The original section (3-4) is perhaps 
the nucleus of the whole, round which the rest is 
grouped. One object of the compiler was to give 
currency to this story, from whatever source, 
Persian or Jewish, he had derived it. He may 
also have had an ulterior object in view. The 
exaggerated accounts of the munificence of Cyrus 
and Darius lead us to suppose that lie aimed at 

♦The name Apame la Oriental, though not found till the 
Macedonian period. No euch person occurs among the wives 
l of Darius I. Tho first of the name was the wife of Seleucus 
Nikator, Alexander’s general, and daughter of Artabazus 
(Strabo). Does this last name give the explanation of the name 
Bartacus or' P*£i£«*»)* ? 


securing to the Jews ‘ the favour of a Ptolemaic or 
other heathen power * (Kwald). 

Time and Place of Composition.—' The ex¬ 
treme limits between which tho book must be 
placed are given on the one hand by the date of 
the composition of the Ileb. books of fczrand Noli, 
which is fixed as late as n.C. 300 (Ryle, Cam. Bible, 
Introd. xxvi), on the other by the date of 
Josephus, A.D. 100. Within these rather wide 
limits it is dillicult to define the time more accur¬ 
ately with any certainty. As Fritz.sche remarks, 
the writer lias kept his own personality in the 
background and nowhere left, any traces of his own 
time ( Einlcitung , p. 0). Still there remain a few 
indications to he mentioned. The similarity to 
Aristeas, as we have seen, shows nothing more 
than that the Zerubbabel story is of tho same 
character and probably the same time as that book 
{circa n.C. 150). 

1. But Kwald notes further {Abhand. itber d. 
Sibi/ll. Bitch, p. 36) that, this story was known and 
referred to by the writer of the oldest of the 
Sibylline books. Now, this book (iii. of the 
Sibylline Oracles) is definitely fixed to the reign of 
Ptolemy Philometor (n.C. 181-146). In it is an 
allusion to Persian kings helping forward the 
rebuilding of the temple in consequence of a 
dream: iii. 293-4, Aurbs yap buxrci Oe6s tvwxov Ayvov 
bvcipov, Kal rbre 8 y vabs rraXiv ^ca’crai, its irdpos h v 
t np. This, in EwaId’s opinion, is suggested by Es 
3-4. But in Ks 4 4:,,4S there is no mention of a dream, 
but only a vow, which influenced Darius. Still, 
as the dream is not alluded to elsewhere, it is not 
improbable that the Sibyllist bad some older form 
of this story before him, from which our Esdras 
also borrowed. 

2. The book has, further, some parallels with the 
LXX version of Dn and Est. The opening of Ea 
3 seems to be imitated from the opening of Est 
l 1 * 3 : the phrases tirolycrev boxty* a7r<) rrjs ’IvStKys fxlxP 1 
AlOLo-rrlas, and * the hundred and seventy satrapies,’ 
are common to both. Cf. also Es 3 9 ol rpcis 
fAcyKTTapes tt)s IlrponSos with Est l 14 LXX, Dll 6 2 . 
(The Hob. of Est as also Ezr7 4 name seven Persian 
councillors.) 

The agreements between Es and Dn LXX are 
remarkable. Of these the most striking is a danse 
which they have in common in the account of the 
treasures which Nebuchadnezzar recovered from 
Jerus. (Es 2 9 = Dn P LXX, Kal dirypelaaro airra tv 
rtp dbwXLtp avrov). Ill this place, since dTrepddeaOai 
is an Esdras word, occurring three times in this 
connexion in Es and nowhere else in Dn, and 
since eidibXiov renders the ileb. of Ezr (vn^x n 4 3) 
but not of Dn (vrfSs 4 ny'ix n 4 ?, Theod. e/s rbv oUov 
Oyaavpou OcoO ain-oQ), it would seem that the obliga¬ 
tion is on tho side of the Dn translator. 

But, in view of the other parallels between the 
books, another explanation is more probable, that 
the translations arc the. work of one and the same 
hand. In one place the same Aramaic phrase, 
‘ And his house shall be made a dunghill,’ is mis¬ 
translated or paraphrased in the same way (Es 6 31 
Kal ra vndpxovra a utou dvat fiacnXiKd, Dll 2 s Kal 
dvaXytpOycrcrat v/jlujv rd vtt dpxovra e/s rb patnXiKbv). It 
may be noted that both books are written in an 
idiomatic Gr. style foreign to most hooks of the 
LXX; both are very free translations; both have 
interpolations of a similar character (the three 
pages in Es, the three children in Dn); the 
original Heb. of both books has Aramaic sections 
interspersed in it. If this theory bo true, the 
parallel between the two Gr. books of Es and the 
two versions of Dn is very close.* 

♦Tho theory has already been suggested by Dr. Gwynn (Diet. 
Chrixt. Biog., tt.v. Theodotion, p. 977); of. Dn 2 11 ir/hofa (Es O 48 
imSagM); ioy/MtrKu* (Dn 2‘». Ea S») ; Dn 3», Ea 82 el trpryty- 
patfjifxhoi (Dn S3, Es 031 [AJ only); uae of Hum c. inf. «•* 
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3. Graetz ( Gesch. der Juden, 1863, p. 445) points 
to the use of I'-iraroi in 3 14 , and says that the Roman 
consulate is known to the writer. This would 
indicate a time later than the first interference of 
the Romans in the East, i.e. later than B.c. 200. 

4. On the other hand, the term KotX^j 'Lvpla. 
which so frequently occurs is used in the sense 
which it bore during the Gr. period, meaning all 

S. Syria except Phoenicia. Before the coming of 
the Romans to Palestine ( c . B.c. 63, the date of 
Pompey’s taking of Jerus.) this name had acquired 
a new significance, being restricted to the country 
E. of the Jordan (G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 
538). The way in which this phrase is used 
appears, therefore, to alford certain proof that the 
book is at least as old as the first half of the last 
century before the Christian era. 

Whether it goes back to the 2nd cent. B.c. is 
more uncertain. 

5. That such is the case is the opinion of Herz- 
feld ( Ges. d. Volk. Isr. 1863, vol. ii. p. 73), who 
dates it before the Maccabman wars, on the ground 
that after that date, when the books of Ezr and 
Neh had become canonical (Ryle, Cain. Bible , Ezr. 
and Neh. lxv), a translator would not have been 
bold enough to excerpt and rearrange materials 
from those books. 

6 . This view is also supported by Lupton, who 
has an ingenious theory as to the occasion when the 
book was written. He regards it as edited at the 
time (B.c. 170) when Onias, having lied from the 
persecution in Pal. under Antiochus Epiphanes, 

etitioned for leave from Ptolemy Philometor to 

wild a temple for the Alexandrian Jews at 
Heliopolis on the site of a ruined Egyp. temple of 
Bubastis. At that time * a work which described 
the rebuilding of the temple, and the beneficence 
of foreign kings to the work, and which also 
introduced the story of Josiah, slain in an invasion 
of Syria by the Egyptians, would have a special 
interest.’ The account of the building of the 
Egyp. temple (tipoiov rip iv ’Iepo<ro\i>poiS, piKpbrepov Si 
xal ttcvi xptrrepov) is given in Jos. Ant. XIII. iii. 1; the 
reader is referred to the interesting remarks of 
Lupton {Speaker's Comm., Apoc. vol. i. 11-14). 
This is, of course, no more than conjectural, and 
it is unsafe to base any argument upon it; if the 
theory about the relation to the LXX Dn be 
correct, the date given is rather too early. The 
limits within which the book may be placed may 
be taken to bo B.C. 170-100. Most editors, how¬ 
ever, assign it to the 1st cent. B.c. (I,)e YVctte, 
Ewalil, Eritzsche). 

As to the place where the compiler lived, the 
character of the translation seems to show that it 
was written for Alexandrian Jews rather than for 
natives of Palestine, for whom the original Hebrew 
of the Chronicler would suffice. One slight allusion 
in 4 23 to ‘ sailing upon the sea and upon the rivers ’ 
for the purpose of ‘ robbing and stealing ’ is 
thought to point to Egypt. Certain small peculi¬ 
arities of the language also indicate Alexandria 
as the place of writing : ol <pl\ot rod pa<r<.\lws (8 26 ) 
takes the place of Es B ol <rvppov\oi (ol Trp&roi 
<f>C\oi were tlie third in the scale of courtiers at the 
Alexandrian court): in 2 18 hv (palvyral aoi is inserted. 
The phrase ibv (palvyrai (‘if it seem good’) occurs 
in Aristeas (in Merx* Archiv , i. 1870, p. 19), and 
repeatedly in Egyptian papyri. 

Eritzsche, on the other hand, concludes that the 
writer was a Palestinian from his knowledge of 
sites in Jerusalem, referring to fi 46 els tS evpSx^pov 
rod TTp&TOV TiAob'oy rod it pbs ttj ivaroXy ( = Es B els 
'\epov<ra\'t)p). Cf. also O 38 tirl rS evpi>x^pov rod irpbs 

«Mvr«u (Dn 3 1S , Es 86®); xxproov^.* to burn’ (T>n 338, Es 452)* 
xxptiodv (Dn 4 11 G 20 , Es l 58 ): pxvtuxYit (Dn 57 , Es 3® only); Dn Gfi 
Es 3 1 ; use of drorirrtiv (Sus 61», Ea 8 * 7 ). The parallels are 
chiefly in the first six chapters of Dn. 


dvaToXhs lepov tcvXQvos (r=Neh 8 1 els rb irXdrof rb 
t/ATTpoaOev iruXys tov OSaros). 

MSS and Text. —Es A exists in two out of 
the three oldest MSS of the LXX, viz. Cod. 
Vaticanus (B) and Cod. Alexandrinus (A). It is 
not found in either of the portions of the Sinaitic 
MS (n) discovered by Tischendorf (Cod. Friderico* 
Augustanus and Coa. Sinajticus Petropolitanus) ; 
but this is perhaps due only to the fact that that 
MS is incomplete, and, except for some few frag¬ 
ments of the rent, and a portion of 1 Ch, contains 
in its present form no part of the OT earlier than 
Es B 9, after which it is fairly complete. 
There has been a curious error in connexion with 
the Esdras books ; 13 chapters of 1 Ch having 
been apparently inserted in the middle of Es 
B. Cod. Sin.-Pet. contains one leaf with 1 Ch 
927 — 11 * 22 ; E.-A. has four more leaves headed 

Ea B, but in reality containing 1 Ch 11 2 M9 17 ; 
but in the fourth column of the verso of the fourth 
leaf we suddenly pass in the middle of a line with 
no break from Ch (kclI iiroXipycrev aurbv) to Es B 
9 U (ks 6 Os rjpuv Kal IkXivcv i<f> ypas fXeos). A note 
at the bottom of that leaf in a later hand calls 
attention to the seven superfluous leaves that are 
‘ not of Esdras ’ (rb rt\os tu>v iirra (puWwv tS) 
TT€pL<ralvv $ p^j 6vtwv tov taSpa). Of these seven 
leaves w T e now possess live ; and reckoning back 
we find that the divergence must have begun 
about 1 Ch fi 50 (list of the sons of Aaron). This 
error, whereby fragments of l Ch have been inter¬ 
polated into the middle of Es B, is probably 
due to * a mistake in binding in the copy from 
which the MS was transcribed* (VVestcott, Bible 
in the Church , p. 307, Append. B) ; a less probable 
explanation is given by Lupton (Introcf. p. 1 ). 
The presence of the title Es B is not sufficient 
by itself to prove, as Lupton supposes, that Es 
A ever stood in Cod. h ; since the same MS con¬ 
tains only the first and fourth books of Maccabees 
with the headings patac. a ', pclkk. S', and the two 
intervening books certainly never found a place in 
the MS. 

An interesting problem is presented by the relation of the 
texts of Codd. A and B in this book. The text of A is always the 
smoother and more readable ; and wherever the reading of B 
suggests a suspicion of corruption, A almost invariably gives the 
requisite correction. Several of these corrections may be 
attributed to an ‘Alexandrian' revision of the text, removing 
grammatical solecisms and harsh phrases; such are I s ® iOpyvouv 
(B iOpvivodtrxv), 1 :{ 3 xnxxrfo'rtjo’iv xl/tov . . . rod ptr\ fixer/\tufiv (B 
OIU. rod pv) f l 01 T “ ff’x.tvvj xifioirod (B rxf XiSeorovt), 3^ ov xptvy • • • 
i'n e> Xoyof xvrod trofcvrtpof (B e* eiv xptvvi . . . ori oZ i X. oil rod rap.), 
388 ifiXtrov i 'Irtpoi rpof rot trtpov (B t7( rov 'irtpov), 8 12 ixoXovOoof £t 
it r£ vipoo (B dxoX. £ vopoo). But in other placeB it is 
hard to suppose that A does not preserve the original text. 
Thus l 22 f 24 ) xou ixCrro-xv xvrov iv otlffhv.eru (‘ they grieved him to 
the heart,’a phrase illustrated by Jth 1G ] 7 ; B xou ot ixCrr,<rxv 
etvrov itrriv), 1« Joachim at his accession %v ir£v iixot oxru (cf. 
2 Ch 3(P, B ♦)» irijv oxru), 4 116 rov votlv ov iviTvpurxv ol 'liovttxioi (B 
’louixioi), 5 r,a xatrot r 0 rpocrxyptx (B xxl r'o orpter,), 8 41 itri rov 
XtyoiLWov &fpotv rorxptov (B oill. 8®® xxl xxrirtXx rov 

rpi^M/xxrof (^B xartrttvov rod rpix-). Eritzsche ( Einleituna, 1851, 
§ 8) remarks that B is on the whole a vorv pure and A an 
emended text; but it is noticeable that in his subsequent 
critical edition (Libri Apocryphi Vet. Tent. 1871 ^ in the pas¬ 
sages given above and in numerous others he adopts the reading 
of A and abandons * the pure text of B.' Still more noticeable is 
it that the earliest author to quote Es A supports the A text 
against the B. It is not always possible to reconstruct the text 
which Josephus used owing to his habit of paraphrasing the 
authority wnich lay before him ; but out of 13 passages in this 
book where a comparison is possible, in 10 he agrees with A 
against B, while in three only docs he side with B against A. 
Jos. Ant. XI. iii. 8 rpoetrxfy rou< ’I boupxiovi . . . x$t7vxi rxf xitfjuxt 
(Es 4&0 xeti ’ivx ol ’\iovpx7oi x<plo><riv rotf x£pctf, B ol XxXbxtot), XI. 
iv. 1 rod ifibopovjxvivof (Es f> & - ifiblpov, B rpurov), XI. iv. 6 tuptBvi 
iv 'Exfietrxvoif ryJ3xpu ry iv Mt}hip fiifiXlov, iv £ x.r.X. (Es G 22 
*. I UP. i* f ry fBxptt ry iv M r$tt* **(*** iff iv £ ... 

B rortpt iv £. A preserves the indefinite article; cf. tis B 6* 
xttpxXtf ptx ; B is a corruption of the Greek of A^; xi. v. 1 
xvfvtyxoitri bajpx r£ '\ffpxr\Xirrdv 0t£ (Es 8 18 xrtvtyxuv iSpx rS 
xupiot rod ir\, B^riw xvf>7oo) ; id. xoXxrOtrovrxi nrot Qxv&rp ij 
fop 1 ? xP v >; LLa ’ T, *ji (Es 8 2 '^ xeXx<rOr)<r$vrxi iuv r% xm.) Bxvxrp ixv n 
xxj rifx&pix, »j xpyvptxy Z*ip7x »j itrxyeeyy : B p*j xpyvpiov £*ipift. 
A is undoubtedly best) \ XI. v. 2 <rvvxyxy£v m ri vipxv rod EvQpxrou 
(did Jos. read iiri r'o Xtyoptvov ripxv xorxpod in Es 8 41 ? A Bipav 
worxfjtiv, B rorxpov) ; id. rxvpovf txx drip xotvijf rod Xxod 
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xpioi* twv ( wr«, x.r.k. with A in Ks 8 08 (B omits a line 
through confusion, perhaps, of KTPM and KPIOT2); xi. v. 3 
iuppri^l Ttjf ifilijr# (Ks 8°# btfppr^ot, Jt ippyj^ix) \ XI. V. 4 ’luottvou rod 
'EXiafifiou (Es 9 1 'l&xvxp rod ‘KXixc/fiov, B ’laya. rod Nxm/P-ou). 

These instances form a strong argument for the early exist¬ 
ence if not the originality of tho A text. The chief passage 
where Jos. appears to favour B is Es 6 M (B xa) y*p« ™<V 
itiimtUtt mxi Tvpioif titri vxpuyuv ; A xxppx « 4 cars ’; Jos. xi. iv. 1 

r»iif « 2ib*¥i»t< fibv xx i xov$ or ?Jr . . . xxrxyov<n>). 

On tlie MSS generally see Fritzsche, Einleitung, 

§ 8 . 

Of VSS, Sabatier prints two Lat. versions, one 
of which he calls the Vulg., and a * versio altera’ 
(* ex MS Colbertino annorum circiter 800 ’). In 
reality they appear to bo two distinct VSS of the 
O.L. Jerome left the O.L. untouched, and the 
Lat. now given in the Appendix to the Vulg. is 
not his work. A third Lat. version of Es A 3-4 
(abbreviated) and of a few verses elsewhere in the 
book is given in Lagarde ( Scptuaginta, Studicn, ii. 
1892) from a MS in the cathedral of Lucca written 
about 570. The book did not exist in the Peshi^ta 
Syriac, but is found in the Syro-IIexaplar of 
Paul of Telia (A.D. 616) ; the Syriac is given in 
Walton’s Polyglot, 1657. There is a free render¬ 
ing of the book in the Armenian version. 

Literature.— Fritzsche, Eoceget. Handb. z. d. Apokr. i. 
(Leipzig, 1851), In trod, and Comm. ; Fritzseho, Libri Apocr. 
Vet. Test, grace (Leipzig, 1871), a crifc. ed. of tho text; Zockler, 
Die Apokryphcn , 155-101 (in Straok und Zockler'a Kgf. Kornm, 
1889); Sehiirer, /UP, Eng. tr. ii. iii. 177-181 ; Ewald, Uist. of 
Isr., Eng. tr. v. 120-128. Special treatises on the relation 
between Es A and Ea B : Trendelenburg (in Eichhorn’s 
Allgemeine /libliothek der Bill. Lift. i. 178-2.12, Leipzig, 1787); 
Pohlmann, ‘ Ueber das Ansehen dea apokr. dritten Buchs Ksraa, 
in Tubingen Theol. Quartalschrift, 1859, 257-275). In Engliah 
the best odd. are Biased (in Lange’s Comm . on OT, 1880) and 
Lupton in The Speaker’s Comm., Apocrypha, vol. i. 1888. A 
series of papers on * The Character and Importance of 1 Esdras,' 
by Sir II. II. Ifoworth in the Academy, 1893, vol. 43 (pp. 13, 00, 
106, 174, 320, 524). Jos. Ant. \i. 1-5 (Niese). For further 
references see Schurer. U, St. J. THACKERAY. 

ESDRAS, SECOND BOOK OF.—Title.—T he title 
which this book bears in the English Apocrypha 
is derived from the opening words of ch. i., ‘the 
second book of the prophet Esdras ’; but it is more 
commonly known by the name which is given it 
in most Latin MSS, ‘The fourth book of Esdras.’ 
The variation in the titles of the books of Esdras 
is due to two causes—(1) The adoption of the 
Latin name Esdras in tho Vulg. for the canonical 
Ezr and Neb ; (2) the composite nature of this 
book, the first two and the last two chapters being 
later additions to the orig. work, and reckoned by 
the MSS as separate books. The most frequent 
arrangement in the MSS is 1 Es = Ezr-Neh ; 2 Es~ 
2 Es 1. 2; 3 Es = l Es ; 4Es = 2Es3-14; 5Es = 2Ks 
15. 16. The central portion of the book bears 
every number from one to four. The original 
Greek had probably no number attached to it. 
Two suggestions have been made for the original 
title—(O'Etyas 6 ■Kpo<f)-f]Tr)'i i adopted by Hilgenfeld 
in his restoration of the Greek, and based on a 
quotation of Clem. Alex, from *'E<rctya5 6 irpo<p■/)- 
rvfSf and of Ambrose from ‘proplieta Ezra’ {Mess. 
Jud. 18). The title would then he parallel to 
6 Ifpev s attached to 1 Esin Cod. A. (2) 'ATroKd\y\j/is 
'EaSpa, suggested by Dr. Westcott, and found in a 
catalogue of tho 60 books, canonical and apocry¬ 
phal, made in Asia (Westcott, Canon 6 , 559). The 
title is far the most suitable to the contents of the 
book, but lias already become appropriated to a 
later and inferior Greek Apocalypse published by 
Tischendorf ( Aporal . Apocrypha , 1866). 

Original Language and Versions. — The 
original language of 2 Es was undoubtedly Greek ; 
two quotation8 from the Greek exist, Clem. Alex. 
Strom, iii. 16. 100 (=2 Es 5 38 ), and Apost. Con- 
stitut. viii. 7 ( = 2Es S 38 ). Otherwise wo possess 
the book only in versions. The Latin version 
abounds in Grecisms, such as the use of the com¬ 
parative with tlie genit. (* horum maiora,’ ‘omnium 


maior,’ etc.), the genit. abs. (10®), tho prepositions 
ad and pro with tho inf. (7 Klft 13 ys ), da and ex 
followed hy the genit., the double negative (‘nihil 
nemini,’ ‘nunquam nemo’), redundant prepositions 
after verbs (‘ timere a,’ 15 8 ; ‘ multiplicare super,’ 
9 16 ). The theory of a Ueb. original, of which tlie 
Greek was a tr n , has now been given up; one 
Hebraism, which, however, had become naturalized 
in Greek, is of constant occurrence, namely, the 
use of the participle with a Unite tense of the same 
verb (e.g. exeedens exeessit, 4 3 ; proficiscens pro¬ 
feet us sum, 4 13 ). 

The popularity which this book has enjoyed is 
shown by the number of versions that have been 
made of it. For many years the text of the Latin 
depended on a few MSS, Codex Sangermanensis 
(S, A.D. 822), Cod. Turicensis (T, 13th cent.), Cod. 
Dresdensis (D, 15th cent.), which presented a text 
from which it was clear that a considerable section 
was missing between vv. 35 and 36 of the 7th 
chapter. Tlie other versions contained 70 addi¬ 
tional verses in this place. In 1865 Prof. Gilde- 
meister discovered that this ‘missing fragment’ 
had once been contained in Cod. S, from which a 
leaf had been purposely cut out in early times •, 
and drew tho certain and important conclusion 
that all MSS of 4 Es which do not contain the 
passages were ultimately derived from Cod. S. 
l’he discovery of this missing fragment was made 
by Ii. L. Bensly, who in 1874 found a MS of the 
9th cent, in the Bihliothdaue Communalc of Amiens 
containing the entire Latin text; ho thus bad 
the unique distinction of adding a chapter to the 
Apocrypha, for hitherto the verses in tlie Oriental 
VSS had not been universally considered genuine. 
An account of the MS and its discovery, with a full 
commentary on the new passage, was published hy 
him in the following year {The Missing Fragment 
of the Fourth Hook of Ezra, Camb. 1875). It sub¬ 
sequently appeared that he had been anticipated 
in tho discovery, for a transcript of tlie lost pas¬ 
sage, made in 1826 from a Spanish MS, was found 
among tlie papers of Prof. Palmer: this was not 
published till 1877 {Journ. of Philology, vol. vii. 
264). The excision of 736-105 was probably made 
for dogmatic reasons. The verses contain a 
description of the intermediate state of souls, and 
an emphatic denial of the efficacy of intercessions 
for the dead (v. 105 ), a passage which called forth a 
severe reproof from Jerome (‘ Tu . . . proponis mihi 
librum apocryphnm, qui sub nomine Esdroe a te et 
similibus tuis legitur : ubi scnptmn est, quod post 
mortem nullus pro aliis ardeat deprecari: quern 
ego librum nunquam logi,’ Cant. Vigilant, c. 7), 
and this estimate not improbably accounts for (he 
disappearance of tlie section from Cod. S. The 
number of known MSS which give a complete text 
of 2 Es has now been increased, through the dis¬ 
coveries of M. Berger, to five. A complete text of 
the book, based on four of these MSS and Cod. S, 
has at length been edited from Bensly’s papers, 
with an introd. by Dr. James {Texts and Studies, 
iii. 2, Camb. 1895) ; while the missing fragment 
has been restored to its place in the English Bible 
in the Revision of the Apocrypha. The Latin 
MSS fall into two groups : (1) those which pre¬ 
serve a French text. S (Sangermanensis) once in 
the Abbey of S. Germain des Pr£s, now in the 
Bibl. Nat. Paris, 11504-5, Fonds Latin, dated A.D. 
822, the oldest extant MS, and the parent of 
numerous later MSS, and A (Ambianensis), 
Amiens, Bibl. Comm. 10, cent, ix., containing a 
text very similar to but independent of S, and 
agreeing with the quotations of Gildas the Briton in 
his Epistle (6th cent.) ; (2) a Spanish text, perhaps 
traceable to Priscillian { Texts and Studies, xxxvL), 
represented by three MSS. C (Complutensis), 
now at Madrid, cent, ix., from which Prof. Palmer 
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copied the missing fragment in 1826. M (Mazar- 
inaeus), Paris, Hibl. Mazarine , 3, 4, cent, ix.-x., 
discovered by M. Berger. V (Abulensis), Madrid, 
Bibl. Nac. It. 8 , cent, xiii., a copy of C, dis¬ 
covered by M. Berger, and a fourth, not yet fully 
collated, but probably belonging to this group. 
L (Legionensis), at Leon, of the year 11 G 2 . For 
one section of the hook, the Confessio Esdrre ( 8 20 " 30 ), 
which was often copied in collections of Cantica, 
an additional group of MSS exists. The two 
groups dill'er most widely from each other in the 
interpolated chapters ( 1 . 2 , 15. 16). An ex¬ 
amination of their relative values in these chs. 
has been made by Dr. James (T. and S. xliv.- 
lxxviii.), from which he concludes that in 1 . 2 . the 
Spanish form of text is more accurate than the 
French, which has corrected the text to agree 
with the canonical Scriptures, whereas in 15. 16 
the Spanish is on the whole an emended text, and 
in 15*"-16 M A, which has the support of Gildas, is 
to be preferred to S C M. 

The other versions agree in omitting the inter¬ 
polated chapters at the beg. and end (l. 2. 15. 16). 
Of these the best is the Syriac, which exists only 
in a celebrated MS of the Peshitta in the Ambro¬ 
sian Library, Milan, B. 21 Inf. The Syriac was 
edited by Ceriani in Monument a Sacra ct Prof ana , 
vol. v. iasc. 1 (1868), and tr d into Latin in vol. i. 
fasc. 2 of the same work (1866). There are two 
independent Arabic versions: Ar . 1 in an Oxford 
MS (Bodl. 251, A. r>. 1354), of which an English tr n 
was made by W. \V his ton for his Primitive Chins- 
tianity Reviv'd, 1711, and the Arabic text! was 
edited by Ewald in 1863 {Abhandl. dcr Konigl. 
Gescllsch. d. 1 Visscnsch. zu Gottingen) ; and Ar . 2 
preserved in toto in a Vatican MS Arab. 462, and 
in part in Bodl. 260. 

The Ethiopia version was first published in 
1820 by Dr. Richard Laurence from a Bodleian 
MS LEtli. 7). Dillmann collected readings from 
other MSS, which are given at the end of Ewald’s 
ed. of the Arabic. The Syr. Ar. Eth. versions 
were probably all made directly from the Greek ; 
the Armenian , however, given in Zohrab’s ed. of 
the Armenian Bible (1805, Venice) was perhaps 
from the Syriac. A reconstruction of the Greek 
has been made by 11 il gen fold in his Mcss ins Ju dec¬ 
orum. 

Contents. — The original Apocalypse (3-14) 
consists of a series of revelations or visions given 
to Ezra by an angel. 

1*£ Vision, Ezra, in captivity at Rab\]on in the 

thirtieth year after the destruction of Jems, [tin* date is nearly 
a century too early], recounts God’s favours to Tsr. in their 
earlier history, and while admitting their ‘evil heart,’ yet com¬ 
plains of their subjection to Babylon, which is more wicked 
than they (ch. 3). The angel Uriel replies that K. should not 
enquire into things be\ond his understanding. E. pleads with 
the angel as Abraham did at Mamie (‘ If I have found favour in 
thy sight,’ 4 4i ; of. On l«l), and asks, further, whether the time 
that is past exceeds the timo to come ; and is told that it is so 
The signs of the end are given, G 113 ; and he is ordered to fast 
for seven days. 

2nd Vision, 521 0 34 . E. renews his complaints, and is told 
why God ‘doeth not all at once’ so as to hasten the judgment; 
and of the degeneracy of the world, which cannot produco 
such children as of old (M-ft ). The next world is to follow this 
as closely as Jacob followed Esau from the womb (CJ°). More 
signs of the end follow, and E. is again bidden to fast for seven 
days. 

3rd Vision, E. recounts the works of creation, in¬ 

cluding the creatures behemoth and Leviathan, who woro re¬ 
served to ho meat for the saints (0^ •’>-) [this idea is met with 
also in Enoch 007, Apoc. bar 29 1 ); and asks, why, if the world 
was made for us, we do not possess our inheritance. He is 
told that the narrow way must bo traversed before the large 
room of the next ago bo attained (7 l lft ). Then follows a picture 
of the Messianic a^e, the appearance of ‘ My Son ’ [or ‘ My Son 
Jesus’ : the name is omitted in the Oriental versions] with ilis 
attendants, their reign of 400 years, succeeded by the death of 
‘My Son Christ’and all living, and the return of the world for 
seven davs into ‘tha old silence,’ and then the resurrection 
(720 35), The ‘ missing fragment ’ describes the pit of torment 
and the paradise of delight over-against it: ineffectual inter¬ 
cession of E. for the wicked,;leading him to exclaim that the 


beasts are more fortunato than man : the seven ways of punish¬ 
ment for the wicked, and the ‘seven orders ’ of blessings for 
the righteous: the seven days’ respite after death, before the 
souls are gathered to their habitations : and the severe declara¬ 
tion of the incfficacy of intercession for the departed ( 7 »Mo 0 ). 
E. says it vvero better if Adam had never been horn (‘ O tu quid 
feeisti Adam,’ of. Apoc. Liar 48), but acknowledges God’s mercy. 
Cli. 8 contains the samo theme, ‘ Many are created, but few 
shall be saved,’ and fresh intercession in the Confessio Esdne. 
In answer to the question, When shall the end be? fresh signs 
aro given. 

4th Vision, O^-KM 50 . E. eats of the herbs in the field of 
Ardat,* and sees a vision of a woman mourning for her son, 
who died on his marriage day. The woman, he is told, is Sion 
lamenting the fall of her city, and her thirty years’ sterility re¬ 
presents the 3000 years before Solomon built the city. The 
city in building, which appears after the woman vanishes, is the 
heavenly Jerusalem which is to replace the earthly. 

hth Vi'Mon, Of the Eagle (Rome) with 12 wings and 

8 little wings ( contraries pen nee) and 3 heads, which hear rule in 
turn, until sentence is pronounced on the eagle by a lion (the 
Messiah), and it is burnt up. A partial Interpretation is given 
of the vision. 

6th Vision, 13 1W} . A man (the Messiah) arises from the Bea, 
and graves for himself a mountain (Sion): his enemies collect 
to light against him, and are burnt up : and he gathers to him 
' a peaceable multitude,’ i.e. the ten lost tribes, who are to 
return from Arzareth (i.e. ‘another land’ rqnN ct. Dt 
2'JW). 

7th Vision, 14 l 47 . E. is told he is to be taken from men ; 
and to console the people for his departure, he in forty days 
writes ninety-four books (the twenty-four canonical books of 
the OT that were lost, and seventy books of mysteries for the 
wise among the people). 

The interpolation at the beginning ( 1 . 2), written 
in an anti-Jewish spirit, contains a reproof of tho 
Isr. for their desertion of God, and threatens the 
transference of God’s favours from them to the 
Gentiles. The concluding chs. (15. 16) are not 
of an apocalyptic character, but a denunciation 
of woe on the nations of the world (Egypt, Asia, 
Babylon) in the style of tho OT prophets. Both 
sections have numerous reminiscences of the NT 
(e.g. I 30 - 33 -Mb 23 37 - 38 , l 32 = Lk ll 4y - 80 , 2 U ‘ taber- 
nacula icterna ’ = Lk 16 y , 2 13 = Mt 7 7 and 2 J 34 , 2 3 «- 42 = 
Rev 7 4 * u , I 6 4 “ ff, = l Co 7 2 ' Jfr -). 

Character and Date. — ’Die hook is written 
in a tone of deep despondency, anti oilers a marked 
contrast in this respect to the Book of Enoch. The 
prospect of ultimate triumph and blessedness is 
almost lost in dismal forebodings about the im¬ 
mediate future and the destiny of the world. The 
time and place in which the scene is laid demanded 
that this should he so ; hut the meaning of this 
despairing tone is greatly enhanced if we suppose 
that recent events are referred to, that Jerusalem 
was in ruins at the time when it was written, and 
that the whole work portrays the hopeless outlook 
of the Jew after the terrible events of the year 
A.D. 70. Hence tho gloomy picture of the few that 
shall ho saved ( 8 3 ), tho dying of the Messiah and 
all that draw breath ( 7 2 ’ J ), tho discussion of tho 
problem of the origin of evil (‘quare cor rnalig- 
nnm,’ 4 4 ), the oft-repeated cry that it were bettor 
not to he born, or to he without consciousness of 
our doom like the beasts (7 ,i2 ' ,;i 4 12 5 38 C 8# ), the con¬ 
solation to he found in the permanence of the law 
(9 37 ) though the city is gone. 

The date of the hook lias been the subject of 
much controversy. It is obviously not a genuine 
work of tho time of Ezra, as is shown, e.g., by the 
error in Ezra’s date (3 l ) and the allusion to the 
Book of Daniel ( 12 11 * 12 ). An ultimate limit is 
given by the quotation of Clem. Alex, from it 
referred to above (A.n. 200 ). Internal notices 
must fix it more nearly. Ililgenfeld adduces for 
the earlier date (n.c. 30) 0 ,J ‘ Finis hums croonli 
Esau/ which he thinks proves the time of writing 
to be the reign of the Tduimean Herod. But Edom 
is found in Rabbinical literature equally as a de- 

* This name (in tho Arm. Artlab) is explained by Rendel 
Harris os a corruption of (Kiriath) Arba, tho old name ol 
Hebron, which is tho scene of the visions of Baruch in the 
sister Apocalypse (Rest of the Words of Baruch, 35). The o» K 
(14 1 ) is the terebinth of Mamre. Ililg. takes it to mean Arpud 
('Ap9*t, 2 K 18 34 ). 
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signation of Home; and the llerodian dynasty, if 
that is referred to, lasted on through the first 
century of our era. He also draws an argument 
from the description of the twelve ages of the 
world, of which ten and a half are past (14 11 ), 
taken in connexion with 10 4rt (Solomon built the 
temple in the year of the world 3 (H) 0 ), from which 
he calculates about n.c. 30 as the date {Mess. Jnd. 
104) ; but the description of the world-ages is too 
uncertain (the Syr. omits the verses) to base any 
inference upon it. Another argument for the 
early date is that a Jew, writing after the death 
of Christ, would not have introduced a prophecy 
of the death of the Messiah (7 20 ) which would 
have been employed against him by Christians. 
No inference can be drawn from the signs of the 
end (5 ur * G lMtr - 9 1 ) as applicable rather to the por¬ 
tents that preceded the battle of Actium than to 
those in the time of Vespasian. On the other 
hand, the allusion to the pulling down of the walls 
of Jerus. (ll 4a ‘ humiliasti muros corum qui te 
non noeuerunt ’) was true of Titus, but not of the 
capture of the city by Pompey in Ji.C. 63. 

But the question of the date really depends 
upon the interpretation given to the Eagle Vision. 
The details given about the reign of the several 
wings show that historic facts are here alluded 
to ; the interpretation which follows the vision is 
perhaps purposely obscure, and does not help 
much as to the solution of it. The vision describes 
the reign of 12 ‘ feathered wings,’ 8 subordinate 
wings, and 3 heads —in all, of 23 kings; the 
attempt to take the wings in pairs, each pair re¬ 
presenting a single king, their number being so 
reduced to 10 (Volkmar), is opposed to the inter¬ 
pretation given to Esdras ( 12 14 4 regnalmnt xii 
reges, unus post unum,’ 12 20 4 exsurgent octo 
reges’). The following points are to be borne in 
mind in the interpretation (Schurer, 11JP ill. ii. 
100 ). ( 1 ) The author writes during the reign of 

the third head, in which the Messiah is to appear ; 
the subsequent reign of the two last subordinate 
wings is not history, but prophecy. (2) The second 
wing reigns more than twice as long as any of the 
rest (ll 17 ). (3) Several wings do not get so far as 

to reign, and represent pretenders only. (4) The 
wings and heads all belong to one and the same 
kingdom. (5) The first head dies a natural death 
( 12 2 °); the second is murdered by the third, who 
also is to die by the sword (ll 35 12 ‘* 8 ). Three main 
explanations are proposed—(i.) The wings repre¬ 
sent Home under the kings and the republic, and 
the 3 heads are Sulla, 1’ompey, and Cmsar; the date 
of the work is shortly after Ciesar’s death (Laur¬ 
ence, Van der Vlis, Liicke). This view has no 
probability. Early Roman history would have no 
interest to a Jew, and there is great dilliculty in 
adapting the 8 minor wings to the period before 
Sulla, (ii.) Hilgenfeld’s view, that the wings re¬ 
present the Greek empire reckoned from Alexander, 
either, as lie first held, the line of the Ptolemies 
(Jiid. Apokalyptik , 21711’.), or, according to his 
later theory, that of the Seleuehhe (Mess. Jnd. 
liv IF.): in either case the three heads are Ca*sar, 
Antony, and Octavian, and the book was written 
directly after Antony’s death in n.C. 30, thirty 
years after the capture of Jerus. by Pompey (cf. 
2 Es 3 1 4 in the thirtieth year’). It is true that in 
2 Es ll 39 the eagle is compared to the fourth 
beast of Daniel (7 7 = the Greek empire); but the 
fourth kingdom was often referred to the Romans. 
The chief objections to this view are—( 1 ) The 
heads and the wings must all refer to a single 
kingdom, not to a combination of Roman and 
Greek rulers; (2) the rule of the second in the 
dynasty, whether Ptolemy I. Lagi or Selcucus l. 
Nikator, was not more than twice the length of 
any succeeding reign ; (3) Ccesar was assassinated, 


and did not die in his bed, as the first head is said 
to have done. 

(iii.) It is now the generally accredited view, and 
it has most arguments in its favour, that the book 
should be dated in the reign of Domitian (A. I), 81- 
fifi)- So Gfibrer, Dillmann, Volkmar, Ewald, 
Schurer, and others. The eagle represents Im¬ 
perial Rome, the line of the emperors beginning 
with J. Ciesar. The second wing is certainly to 
be identified with Augustus, who, reckoning from 
his first consulate, held rule for 56 years (n.c. 43 - 
A.D. 14), i.c. more than twice the time of any of 
his successors. The three heads with equal pro¬ 
bability are referred to the Flavian emperors: 
Vespasian died on his bed in torment (Suet. Vcsp. 
24; 2 Es 12 -"); Titus was commonly believed tc 
have been murdeied by Domitian. The difficulty 
lies in supplying the twenty rulers to precede 
Vespasian. The following proposals are made— 
( 1 ) Gfrdrer takes the twelve greater wings to be the 
first nine emperors, ( V*ar to Vitellius, with three 
usurpers, Vindex, Nymphidius, and Piso Lieini- 
anus : the eight lesser wings are petty kings and 
leaders in Pal. (Herod the Great, Xgrijlpa I., 
Eleazar, John of Gischala, Simon Bar Giora, John 
the Idumiean, Agrippa II. , and Berenice : the last 
two attached themselves to Rome in the war). ( 2 ) 
Schurer agrees as to the twelve, but regards six 
of the lesser wings (the last two being matter of 
prophecy) as Roman generals who laid claim to 
the empire in the years of disorder, A.D. 68-70. 

(3) Wieseler takes the eight subordinate wings to 
mean the llerodian dynasty, vassals of Rome 
(Antipater, Herod I. and his three sons, Archelaus, 
Antipas, Philip, Agrippa I. and II. , and Berenice). 

(4) Ewald, who is followed by Drummond (Jewish 
Messiah , 107), takes the twelve wings to be the 
twelve emperors up to Domitian : the eight little 
wings are the eight emperors among these who 
reigned less than ten years (Domitian included, 
for whom a short reign was anticipated), and the 
three heads are the Flavian princes, reckoned a 
third time under a different aspect. The double 
and triple repetition of the same names is unsatis¬ 
factory ; Schiirer’s view ( 2 ) appears on the w hole 
the most free from objection. 

The simpler theory, on the other hand, of 
Gutschmid and Le Hir ( EtudesBibliqucs, i. 184 IF.), 
that twenty-three actual emperors are intended, 
the three heads being Sc*pt. Sever us, Caracalla, 
and Geta, is shown to bo w rong by the fact that 
the book was quoted by Clem. Alex, at an earlier 
date than these emperois, and can be maintained 
only by supposing an interpolation, of which 
there is no sign in the Eagle Vision. 

In considering the date, reference should be 
made to a companion volume to 2 Esdras, which 
curiously reproduces the language and visions of 
that book, namely, the Apocalypse of Baruch, first 
pub. in 1866 by Ceriani from a Syr. MS at Milan 
{Mon. sacra et }>rof. t tom. i. fasc. ii., and tom. v. 
fasc. ii.; also in Fritzsehe, Libri Apocr. V.T. 654). 
Tt also is a product of the Jewish literature called 
forth by the events of A.D. 70, but written before 
the final destruction of Jerus. in 133, wdiich is not 
foreseen (Apoc. Bar 32 ; Jerus. is to be rebuilt, and 
then again destroyed [A.D. 70] for a time, and then 
rebuilt for ever). The similarities in tone and 
language with 2 Es are so striking that Ewald as¬ 
cribed it to the same author. The general belief 
now' held is that Baruch is the later, and has used 
Es, because, e.g. f Bar corrects the crude notions of 
Es about original sin (cf. Es 7 118 ‘ 0 tu quid fecisti 
Adam ? si enim tu peecasti non cst factum solius 
tuus casus sed et nostrum,’ with Bar 54, 4 Non est 
ergo Adam causa nisi animm sum tan turn; nos 
vero unusquisque fuit aniline sum Adam’): and 
whereas Ezra complains that Jerus. should at least 
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have been punished by the hands of God (5 30 ), Bar 
accordingly represents it as destroyed by four 
angels before the entry of the Clialdman army 
(6-8). Some of the parallels are the division of 
each book into seven scenes, separated in most 
cases by intervals of seven days of fasting: the 
division of time into twelve parts (Bar 27 = Es 
14 11 ): the legend of Behemoth and Leviathan 
(Bar 29 = Es 6 4y ): the prayer of Baruch (48, cf. the 
Confessio Esdne 8 20 ): the importance of Adam’s 
transgression, prefaced in each by * 0 quid feeisti 
Adam?’(Bar 48 = Es 7 118 ): the vision of a cloud 
ascending from the sea (Bar 53, cf. Es 13) : the 
permanence of the law though the teachers de¬ 
part (Bar 77, cf. Es 9 87 ): the interest in the lost 
tribes, to whom Baruch sends a letter of consola¬ 
tion (78-86, cf. Es 13 40 ), besides frequent minute 
resemblances of language. 

The writing is a characteristically Jewish work 
in its apocalyptic form, its knowledge of Jewish 
traditions (Behemoth, etc.), its interest in the ten 
tribes, and its deep concern in the fate of Jeru¬ 
salem. There is no ground for supposing that the 
author was a Jewish Christian : there is a marked 
contrast between the Christian interpolations 
(1-2, 15-16, and the insertion of the name Jesus in 
7 28 ) and the remainder of the book. The place of 
writing is given as Home (Ewald) or Alexandria 
(llilgenfeld, lxii, and most edd.), from which the 
added chapters certainly emanate; this would 
account for the earliest quotation being found in 
Clem. Alex. On the other hand, the fall of Jems, 
would be more impressive to a Palestinian Jew 
than to an Alexandrian; and the geography (if 
Ardat is rightly explained by Hendel Harris) 
points the same way. 

The date of the concluding chs. (15. 16) is 
placed about A.D. 268 by most critics. 15 10 ' la 
refers to the troubles of Alexandria under Galli- 
enus (260-268), when two-thirds of the population 
were destroyed by a plague following upon a 
famine (Eus. IIE vii. 21. 22). 15" 8 ' 88 refers to the 

conquests of the Sassanidie (‘Carmonii insani- 
entes ’), esp. Sapor l. (240-273), who overran Syria 
but was repulsed by Odenathus and Zenobia 
(‘dracones Arabum’), the founders of Palmyra; 
they, in turn, were defeated by Aurelian. 33 
describes the murder of Odenathus at Emesa (266) 
by his cousin Mieonius. 34 If. are referred to the 
invasion of Asia Minor by Goths and Scythians 
from the N. of the Euxine: Gallienus marched 
against them, but was recalled by the revolt of 
Aureolus (38 * portio alia ab occidcnte ’). 46 * Asia 

consors in specie Babylon is ’ alludes to the associa¬ 
tion of Odenathus in the empire, A.D. 264 (Milgen- 
feld, Mess. Jud. 208). 

The chapters were written apparently as an 
appendix to 3-14, and were never current in a 
separate form. 

Chs. 1. 2 arc not fixed so definitely, but are 
probably earlier than the close. They are a com¬ 
pilation from various sources, and peniaps a frag¬ 
ment of a larger work : they show some relation 
to an Apocalypse of Zephaniah ( T . and S. lxxix). 

KliCEiTiON. — The early quotations from the 
book are collected by l)r. James ( T. and S. xxvii- 
xliii). The Ep. of llarnabas 12 1 (6rav £v\ov k\lO$ 
Kal dvaerry Kal 6rav 4k £t)Xou alpa ard^y) is thought to 
refer to 2 Es 5 5 , and the Rest of the Words of 
Baruch (A.D. 136), ch. 9, has similar words ; the last 
scene of that book, where a stone takes the form 
of Jeremiah and speaks to the people, may be an 
amplification of 4 lapis dabit vocom suam * of 2 Es. 
But the first express quotation is Clem. Alex. 
Strom, iii. 16. 100, who regards it as the work of 
4 the prophet ’ Ezra. It is made use of in an 
Hippolytmaii fragment tt epl rod wavrbs, and quoted 
in the Greek in the Apost. Constit. viii. 7. The 


supposed references in Tert. ( de prcescr. hceret. 3), 
Cyprian, and Commodian (3rd cent., Carm. Apol . 
943, on the lost tribes) are doubtful. But it is 
quoted very frequently by Ambrose (de bono 
Mortis , 10-12, and elsewhere), who regards it as 
prophetical: in his time chs. 15. 16 were already 
current in the Latin version, and probably attached 
to 3-14. In Spain it was known to Priseillian and 
Vigilantius; and in Britain to Gildas, who quotes 
15. 16 (Bensly, 36-40). The legend of the restora¬ 
tion of the books of Scripture (2 Es 14) is wide¬ 
spread, and may be derived from tradition apart 
from 2 Es (Iren. iii. 21. 2; Tert. de cult. fem. i. 
3 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 22. 149). Jerome is alone 
unfavourable to it (adv. Vigilantium, 6, Pracf. in 
vers. libr. Ezras, quoted in last art.). It was 
perhaps owing to his estimate that the book was 
excluded from the Canon by the Council of Trent: 
it now with 1 Es forms an appendix to the Vulg. 
after the NT. The liturgical use of the book 
shows its popularity : the words of 2 34 * 80 are em¬ 
ployed in the 4 Missa pro defunctis ’ of the Breviary 
ad Usurn Sarum, and the word Requiem is derived 
from this passage ; and 2 s6 * 87 were formerly used 
by the Eng. Church as an Introit for Whit 
Tuesday. Otherwise no use is made of it in the 
services of the Church. 

Literature.—A full list of the wide lit. on the subject is 
given in Schiirer, IMP n. iii. 93-114. The best critical edd. of 
tiie Lat. text are in the Camb. Texts and Studies, vol. iii. 2, ed. 
Bensly and James, 1895; and Bensly, The Missing Fragment 
of the Fourth Book of Ezra , 1876. The versions are collected 
in Hilgenfeki’s Messias Judctorum (Lips. 1809). Eng. com¬ 
mentaries and introductions are Lap tort in the Speaker’s Comm, 
on the Apuc. ; BissellCin Lange’s OT Comm.) ; Churton’s Uncan. 
and Apocr. Scriptures ; and Drummond's Jewish Messiah , 

1877. H. St. J. Thackeray. 

ESDRIS C'EtrSpis). —Mentioned only 2 Mac 12*. 
The text is probably corrupt. AV has Gorgias , 
and this is likely enough to be correct. 

ESEK (pyy), 4 contention,’ Gn 26 2y .—-A well dug 
by Isaac, in the region near Rehoboth and Gerar. 
Ijic site is unknown. 

ESEREBIAS ('Eaepeplas, AV Esebrias), 1 Es 8 M . 
See Suerebiah. 

ESHAN (|l#tf), Jos 15 M .—A town of Judah in 
the llebron mountains, noticed with Arab and 
Dumah. The site is doubtful. 

ESHBAAL.— See Ishbosheth. 

ESHBAN (j^n).—A n Edomite chief (Gn 36*, 
1 Ch l 41 ). See GENEALOGY. 

ESHCOL (Vif n). — The brother of Mamre and 
Aner, the Amorite confederates of Abraham, who 
assisted the patriarch in his pursuit and defeat of 
Chedorlaomer’s forces (Gn 14 18 - *). lie lived in 
the neighbourhood of Hebron (Gn 13 18 ); and 
possibly gave his name to the valley of Eslicol, 
that lay a little to the N. of Hebron (Nu 13 33 ). 

It is noteworthy that Josephus, in recording the 
event described in Gn 14 18 ' 24 , mentions Eshcol first. 
* The first of them was called Eshcol, the second 
Enner, and the third Mambres’ (Ant. I. x. 2). In 
the lleb. of Gn 14 24 they are mentioned in the 
order Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre. But in the LXX 
the order is ’Eo-x^X, A vvdv, Ma/x/SpiJ; and this order 
is found also in Philo (De Migrat. Abrah. § 30, 
i. 461). H. E. Ryle. 

ESHCOL (ban), Nu 13*- 24 32 9 , Dt 1*.—A wady, 
with vineyards and pomegranates, apparently near 
Hebron. E. is usually rendered 4 bunch of grapes.’ 
The name has not been recovered, since the Ain 
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Keshkaleh at Hebron has no connexion with the 
Hebrew. 

Litkraturk.— Robinson, BliP i. 114; Tristram, Land of 
Israel, 888, 893; Oonder, Tent-Work , 237 ; Bible Places , 89; 
Besant, Thirty Years' Work in the Uoly Land , 70, 84. 

C. li. CONDEIl. 

ESHEK (P^y).—A descendant of Saul (1 Ch 8 89 ). 
See Genealogy. 

ESHTAOL (V^n Jos 15 33 19 41 , Jg lS^lG 31 18 2 ‘ 8 - u ). 
—A town in the Shcphelah, first assigned to Judah, 
afterwards to Dan, always named with Zorah, 
now Sura'a , which is beside 'Ain Shems, where the 
Wady es-Surar is joined by valleys from the N. 
and S. and a great basin formed, fertile and well- 
watered, just beneath the hill country of Judaea. 
Eshua*, close to Sura‘a, represents Eshtaol. Gu6rin 
says he heard in the neighbourhood that it formerly 
was called Eshu'al or Eshthu'al, which, if con¬ 
firmed, might be held decisive ; but the degenera¬ 
tion of Eshtaol into Eshua is not impossible. 
Between Zorah and E. was the ‘camp of Dan’; 
and there (Jg 13 26 ) Samson’s achievements began, 
and there he was buried (16 31 ). (See Smith’s Hist. 
Geog. p. 218.) The Eshtaolites [lit. ‘ Eshtaolite ’) 
were, according to 1 Ch 2 53 , descended from the 
families of Kiriatli-jcarim, etc., who are there 
described as Calebites. The narratives of Jos 
15 s3 and 19 41 suggest how mingling of the tribes 
of Judah and of Dan might arise, perhaps lead¬ 
ing to the Danite migration from Zorah and 
Eshtaol. 

Literature.—PA’KS f, 1874, 17; Condor, Palestine, 49; 
Smith, UG’IIL, 218; Ginh-in, Judte, ii. 12 If. ; SWP Memoirs, 

iit 26. A. Henderson. 

ESHTEMOA (y’lDn^x), named in Jos 15 50 (where 
it is called Eshtemoh, no^) among towns of 
Judah. It was made afterwards a Lcvitical city 
(21 14 , 1 Ch 6 s7 ). During David’s wanderings in Si. 
Judah its inhabitants were on his side (1 S 30 28 ). 
It is said in 1 Ch 4 17 to have been inhabited by 
the descendants of Ishbah; and Eshtemoa, its 
founder, is called (4 19 ) a Maaeathite, which would 
naturally suggest that he came from the small 
kingdom of Maacah (wh. see). If may have been 
here ‘the Maaeathite’ among his heroes joined 
David (2 S 23 s4 ). The site was recovered by Robin¬ 
son some 8 miles 8. of Ilebron. It is now Es - 
Se/nua, a considerable village (Bll ii. p. 204), and 
full of ancient remains (REF Memoirs, iii. 403, 
412). A. Henderson. 

ESHTEMOH.—-See Eshtemoa. 

ESHTON perhaps 1 uxorious’).—A Judah- 

ite (1 Ch 4 11 - 12 ). See Genealogy. x 

ESLI (’E<r\ef, perhaps‘J" hath reserved’). 
—An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3 s ®). See Genealogy. 

ESPOUSAL, ESPOUSE.—To espouse (fr. Lat. 
sponsus, ptep. of spondtre , to betroth, through 
Old Fr. espouser) meant cither to betroth or to 
marry. Thus Camden, Rem. (1G37) 414, ‘Two 
Lovers who being espoused, dyed both before they 
were married ’; but Slinks. Rich. III. IV. v. 8— 

* Withal, Bay, that the Queene hath heartily consented, 

He should espouse Elizabeth her daughter.* 

So also ‘espousal’ is used in both senses, and 
Murray (OxJ. Eng. Diet, s.v.) thinks marriage is 
the primary sense. In AV ‘ espouse ’ occurs 2 S 3 14 
‘ Deliver me my wife Miclial, which I espoused to 
mo’ (RV, ‘whom 1 betrothed to me,’ Heb. '*? 
which always means ‘betroth’); Mt l 18 , Lk l 27 2°, 
all of the Virgin Mary (ltV ‘betrothed’; Gr. 
/jLVTjaretJoj, always ‘ to ask or engage in marriage’); 
2 Co ll a ‘I have espoused you to one husband’ 
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(hpnoadfniv, lit. ‘joined you unto,’ and here the 
ref. seems to be to marriage, not betrothal, ‘ I have 
given you in marriage,’ though the betrothal, which 
was also carried out by the bridegroom’s friend, 
may be meant). Espousal is found Ca 3 11 ‘in the 
day of his espousals ’ (Snjnn qV?, «on the day of his 
marriage,’ undoubtedly); and Jer 2 2 ‘the love of 
thine espousals’ (tc&^ as Cheyne, ‘tliy 

bridal state’). Thus it is probable that AV 
(following older VSS.*) used these words indis¬ 
criminately, or at least with a less clear distinc¬ 
tion than now obtains between betrothal and 
marriage. For the solemnity of betrothal in 
Italy ( = England) in Shakespeare’s day, see 
Twelfth Night, iv. iii. 20: it enables Olivia to 
speak of Sebastian as ‘husband’ (v. 146). It 
was not less solemn and binding in Israel. See 
Marriage. j. Hastings. 

ESPY.— The verb to ‘ espy ’ occurs only six times 
in AV, Gn 42 27 , Jos 14 7 , Jer 48 11 ', Ezk 20°, To ll a , 

1 Mac 5 88 , while the mod. form to ‘spy’ is found 
eighteen times, and RV turns ‘ espy ’’ of Jos 14 7 
into ‘spy.’ The word is apparently of Teutonic 
origin (Old High Ger. spehon ), though it is con¬ 
nected with Lat. speccrc, to look, Gr. oKtirronai, and 
entered Eng. through the Old Fr. espicr. 

1. The most common and the oldest meaning is 
to inspect (secretly) a place, as Nu 21 3a ‘Moses 
sent to spy out Jaazer,’ when the Heb. is Sjn, 
except Nu 13 10 - 17 ("un), and the Eng. is always 
‘spy (Jos 14 7 AV ‘espy') out,' except Jos 2 1 ‘to 
spy secretly’ (ehn Q^rjtp, RV ‘as spies secretly’), 
and Ezk 20* 1 ‘ a land that I had espied for them ’ 
(oaV ’rnjrx^). Once the ref. is not to land but to 
liberty, Gal 2 4 ‘ false brethren . . . who came in 
privily to spy out our liberty’ (Tindale’s trn. ; 
Wyc. ‘to aspic ouro fredom,’ Gr. KaraaKoirrjcrai). 
2. But we also find the sense of keep watch , as 
Jer 48 19 ‘ O, inhabitant of Aroer, stand by the 
way, and espy ’ (’9*)). 3. More freq. is the idea of 
suddenly perceiving anything, as Gn 42 s7 ‘ And as 
one of them opened his sack to give his ass pro- 
vender in the inn, he espied his money ’; so Ex 2 11 , 

2 K 9 17 13 21 23 18 (all nxn ‘see’). 4. blindly, simply 

to discover or perceive, as 2 Iv 23 24 ‘All the abomina¬ 
tions that were spied in the land of J udah . . . did 
Josiali put away’ (nijri). Cf. Bail owe, Dialoge 
(Lunn’s ed. p. 73), ‘Woulde God they were as 
prest to remoue ye balk out of their owne eyes, as 
they be prompte to aspye a lytic mote in other 
mens.’ 

The subst. is always pin. ‘spies,’ except Sir ll 30 
‘spy.’ The lieb. is generally O'VfP (Gn 42 9 - n * 14, 
10 . 80. 81 .84 } j os ga \ $ 2 6 4 , 2 S 15 10 ); also (Jg l 24 , 
RV ‘watchers’), (Nu 21 1 , RV ‘Atharim’ as 
place-name, wh. see). The Gr. words are KaTaanoiros 
(Sir ll 30 , 1 Mac 12 88 , lie ll 31 ), the usual LXX tr. of 
meraggelim ; and iyicdOcros (Lk 20-°, lit. ‘sent down 
into, and so, as Plummer, ‘ suborned to lie in wait.’ 
The word is not found elsewhere in NT). 

J. Hastings. 

ESSENES.—Tn regard to the origin and nature 
of this sect very various views have ueen held. It 
is therefore best to confine oneself to stating 
succinctly what is known about them from ancient 
authors. 

Our earliest witness is l’hilo of Alexandria, who, 
having visited Jerusalem in his youth, may have 
come into personal contact with them. In his 
treatise Quod Omnis Probus Liber , which is one of 

* Tindale, in his tr. published in 1625-26, rendered the Gr. 
fjLwrtvOuovn (Mt l 18 ) by ‘umried,’ and in this he is followed by 
Ooverdale. In the ed. of 1634, however, he altered it to 
‘ betrouthed." In 2 S 3 14 Oov. has ' maried,’ and so have the 
Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles. In the NT our translators were 
probably influenced by the Rhemish Version, which in Mt l ,fl 
has ‘ spoused,’ or by 0dull's tr. of Erasmus’ Paraphrase (1548) 
which has ‘ espouse/ 
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his earlier works, written probably before A.D. 20 , 
he describes them as follows :— 

They were a sect of Jews, and lived in Syria Palestine, over 
4000 in number, and called Esswi, because of their saintliness ; 
for hosiox ~ saintly, is the same word as Essams. Worshippers 
of Clod, they yet did not sacrifice animals, regarding a reverent 
mind as the only true sacrifice. At first they lived in villages 
and avoided cities, in order to escape the contagion of evils rife 
therein. They pursued agriculturo and other peaceful arts; 
but accumulated not gold or silver, nor owned mines. No 
maker of warlike weapons, no huckster or trader by land or 
i sea, was to he found among them. Least of all were any slaves 
| found among them; for they saw in slavery a violation of the 

J law of nature, which made all men free brethren, one of the 

1 other. 

Abst ract philosophy and logic they eschewed, except so far as 
It could subserve ethical truth ami practice. Natural philosophy 
they only studied so far as it teaches that there is a God who 
made and watches over all things. Moral philosophy or ethic 
was their chief preoccupation, and their conduct was regulated 
by their national (Jewish) laws. These laws they esp. studied 
on the seventh day, which they held holy, leaving off all work 
upon it and meeting in their synagogues, as these places of resort 
wore called. In them they sat down in ranks, the older ones 
above the younger. Then ono took ami read the Bible, while 
the rest listened attentively; and another, who was very 
learned in the Bible, would expound whatever was obscure in 
the lesson read, explaining most things in their time-honoured 
fashion by means of symbols. They were taught piety, holiness, 
justice, the art of regulating home and city, knowledge of 
what is really good and bod and of what is indifferent, what 
ends to avoid, what to pursue,—in short, love of God, of virtue, 
and of man. 

And such teaching bore fruit. Their life-long purity, their 
avoiding of oaths or falsehood, their recognition of a good 
providence alone, showed Iheir love of God. Their lovo of 
virtue revealed itself in their indifference to money, worldly 
position, and pleasure. Their lovo of man in their kindliness, 
their equality, their fellowship passing all words. For no one 
had his private house, but shared his dwelling with all ; and, 
living as they did in colonies (Qtuo-ovf), they threw open their 
doors to any of their sect who came their way. They had a 
storehouse, common expenditure, common raiments, common 
food eaten in Syssitia or common meals. This was made 
possible by their practice of putting whatever they each earned 
day by day into a common fund, out of which also the sick 
were supported when they could not work. The aged among 
them were objects of reverence and honour, and treated by the 
rest as parents by real children. 

The most cruel and deceitful tyrants, says Philo, 
that had been the scourge of tlwir country, had 
yet been moved to admiration of their quiet but 
invincible freedom, of their common meals, of 
their consummate fellowship. 

Perhaps in these last words Philo refers to 
Herod the Great, whose subsequent rise to great¬ 
ness was foretold to him as a child by an E. named 
Man minus (Menahem), and who in consequence 
befriended and honoured the sect (Josephus, Ant. 
XV. x. 5). 

Eusebius in his Pnrparatio Evanyelira has 
preserved a fragment of Philo’s ‘Apology for the 
Jews,* which repeats much of the information 
given by Philo, but also supplements it. 

Our lawgiver, ho says, trains into fellowship and com¬ 
munion thousands of his disciples, who for their saintliness 
{onoTtjTx) are called Essenes. They inhabit many cities of 
Judina, us well as many villages and populous tracts. Their 
tenets are espoused by them of free choice, and not as a matter 
of race. 

There are no children or youths among them, but only full- 
grown men, or men already in the decline of life. They have no 
private property, but put nil they have into a common fund, 
and live as members of a thiasus or philosophic colony, having 
common meals. They are very industrious, and work hard 
from early sunrise to sunset, as tillers of the soil, or herdsmen, 
or bee-farmers, or as craftsmen. Whatever they so earn they 
hand over to the elect ed steward (tocju/'k xitporcvyOivn), who at 
once buys victuals for the common repast. 

No Essenc, adds I’lulo in this account, marries, but all 
practise continence. For women are selfish and jealous, and 
apt to pervert men’s characters by ceaseless chicanery and 
wiles. While, if they have children, they are puffed up and 
bold in speech ; driving their husbands to actions which are a 
bar to any real fellowship with other men. 

The next writer who describes the Essenes is 
Pliny the elder (t A.D. 711), in his Natural History , 
bk. v. ch. 17. ‘ The 11 essenes,’ he says, ‘ live on 

the W. side away from the shores (of the Dead 
Sea), out of reach of their baneful influences. A 
solitary race, and strange above all others in the 
entire world. They live without women, renounc- 

ing all sexual love. They eschew money, and live 
among the palm-trees. Yet the number of their 
fellows (convenarum) is kept up and day by day 
renewed ; for there flock to them from aiar many 
who, wearied of battling with the rough sea of life, 
drift into their system * ( ad mores). ‘ Thus for 
thousands of ages (strange to tell) the race is per¬ 
petuated, and yet no one is born in it. So does 
the contrition felt by others for their past life 
enrich this set of men. Below them lay Engadi, 
a town once second only to Joins, in its fertility 
and groves of palms. Now ’tis hut one more 
tomb. Next comes Masada, a fort on a rock, and, 
like the former, not far from the Dead Sea. And 
here ends our account of Judma.’ 

There are two passages in Josephus in which the 

E. are described at length, and many minor re¬ 
ferences. The following is an epitome of his infor¬ 
mation :— 

.Josephus calls them Esseni in BJ it. viii. 2, Ant. xm. v. 9, 
x. (>, etc., and with Philo, Essusi in Ant. xv. x. 4. They arose 
along with the sects of Pharisees {Ant. xm. v. 0) and Haddti¬ 
roes,’ about K.c. 144, and formed from the first an uHpxcrn or sect. 

About u.c. 107 {Ant. xm. xi. 2 ) a certain Esscne, named Judas, 
had a school, it would seem, in the temple, in which ho taught 
his companions and pupils the art of predicting events. Again, 
about u.c. 21 we read {Ant. xv. x. 4) that Herod excused them 
along with the Pharisees from taking the oat h of fidelity to 
himself. In the Jewish war (BJ li. xx. 4) we hear of one John 
the Essenc leading the Jewish rebels in Thamna. And at that 
time (c. A.n. 70) there was a gate at the S.E. corner of the city of 
David called the Gate of the E. {BJ v. iv. 2 ), which is proof that 
they were then a numerous sect. 

The E. were so called because of their holiness {vt^tirticL) 

{BJ ii. viii. 6 ; Ant. xvm. i. 5). They believed that God controls 
all things, and committed all things to liim. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, Josephus says that they regarded Fato {tlf*etpf*ivvi) as the 
supremo determinant of all human affairs (so a Mussulman 
believes in Allah and Kismet both at once) {Ant. xvm. i. 3). 

There was no single city of the K., but they were sojourners 
(utrotxovirni) in many, being in number over 4000 {Ant. xvm. i. ft). 
They eschewed marriage, and, adopting others’ children as their 
own, imbued them with their own tenets {BJ H. viii. 2 ; Ant. 
xvm. i. 6 ). 

There waH, however, another sect (ray/xa) of E., who made 
trial of women for three 3 ears and then married them if they 
were fruitful {BJ 11 . viii. 13). They owned no slaves {Ant. 
xvu. i. 6 ), and were wholly devoted to agricultural pursuits. 
They despised wealth and shared their possessions, so that a rich 
man among them had no more enjoyment of his own property 
than had a membe r who owned nothing {BJ 11 . viii. 3 and Ant. 
xvm. i. ft). For in entering their sect {aitpunc) a man made over 
his property to the institution {rii ray,it*™) {BJ n. viii. 3). There 
was no buying and selling between members; but the elected 
stewards administered the common fund,* impartially satisfying 
the needs of all alike {BJ 11 . viii. 3). In every city a special re¬ 
lieving officer {xrtbt/jLu*) was appointed to take care of the gar¬ 
ments and supplies of tho sect and entertain its travelling 
members. 

Hut though so knit together among themselves tho Essenes 
succoured the deserving, and pitied all men and fed the needy 
{BJ 11. viii. 6 ). This was a primary duty to ho fulfilled by each 
on his own responsibility, and without waiting for a hint, from 
the overseer {in/u.i^r^i or <t/?/>ot«?) ; without whose authority, 
however, they might do nothing else, nor even give to their own 
kinsmen. 

Their general mode of life (i/ai r«) Jos. in one place declares 
to he the same as that which Pythagoras instituted among the 
Greeks ; in another place he compares them to Dacians, pre¬ 
sumably because of their simple and communal mode of living 
{Ant. x’v. x. 4, xviir. i. ft). He thus describes a day of an Essene’s 
life inside his brotherhood :— 

As for their piety towards God, it is very extraordinary. For 
before the sun rises they speak not a word about profane matters, 
hut address to the sun certain prayers, which they have re¬ 
ceived from their forefathers, as if they supplicated it to rise 
{BJ 11 . viii. 6 ). After this every one of them is sent away by 
their curators to cxerciso those arts wherein they are skilled, in 
which they labour with great diligoneo till the fifth hour (11 
A.M.). After this they assemble together into one place, and 
when they have clothed themselves in white veils, they bathe 
their bodies in cold water. And after this purification is over, 
they meet together in an apartment of their own, into which it 
is not permitted to any one of another persuasion to enter ; and 
they themselves being pure enter the dining-room as if it wero 
some holy temple, and quietly sit down. Upon which the 
baker lays them loaves in order, and tho cook also brings a 
single plate of ono sort of food and sets it before every one of 
them. But the priest says grace before meat, and it is unlawful 
for any one to taste of tho food before prayer is offered. And 
when they have made their breakfast, he again prays over them. 

And when they begin and when they end, they praise God as 

* %ttporopt)T»i • i r£v iri/utXnra./, 
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Him that beatoweth life. After which they lay aside their white 
garments as holy, and betake themselves to their labours again 
till the evening. Then they return home to supper after tho 
same manner; and if there be any strangers there, they sit 
down with them. Nor is there ever any clamour or disturbance 
to pollute their house ; but they give every one leave to speak in 
their turn. Which silence thus kept in their house appears to 
outsiders like some tremendous mystery ; and the same is due 
to their unswerving sobriety, and to this, that their food and 
drink iB measured out to satisfy them and no more. 

Like Philo, Josephus is full of praise for their moral qualities, 
and lauds their self-restraint in anger, their faithfulness, their 
peace-making, their truthfulness, winch marie all oaths to them 
a mere superfluity. 

The mode of joining the sect was this. The intending member 
remained outside the ordor one year, following, however, the 
same discipline, and invested with its symbols, namely a spud 
wherewith to hide his excrement out of sight of (lod, the 
girdle and white raiment. After tho lapse of a year, if he had 
given good proof of his continence, he was allowed to join more 
closely in their way of life and partake of a purer quality of the 
waters of purification, though not yet to live entirely with them. 
Two years of moral probation must yet be passed before he was 
chosen a member of their band (t/xiAof). And then before he 
touched the common food he took tremendous oaths to them : 
first to reverence the Deity, next to observe justico towards 
men, to hate the wicked and assist the just. To be loyal ever to 
all men, but in especial to those in authority, because none hath 
authority except by Cod’s help. He swore also, if he should 
ever be in authority, not to abuse the same, nor outshino those 
subject to him in his garments or in any other finery; to love 
truth and repel falsehood ; to keep his hands clean from theft 
and his soul from unholy gain ; to conceal nothing from mem¬ 
bers of tho sect, nor reveal aught to others, even at peril of 
his life. Moreover, ho swore to communicate to none the 
dogmas of the sect, otherwise than as he received them himself, 
to abstain from brigandage, and to preserve with like care the 
books of their sect and the names of tho angels. 

y Jos. gives many indications that the E. were 
very strict Jews ()jJ h. viii. 9). They revered the 
name of the lawgiver next after God, and punished 
with death one that blasphemed against Moses. 
Above all other Jews they observed the Sabbath, 
not only not cooking on that day, and avoiding the 
lighting of a lire, but forbearing also to move a 
vessel, or even evacuate. In the Jewish war many 
died under torture at the hands of the Romans rather 
than blaspheme the lawgiver or eat unclean food. 
Many details supplied by Josephus prove how much 
importance they attached to ceremonial purity. 
We have seen how they bathed before each meal, 
and wore linen garments; linen, of course, being 
prescribed because it was a vegetable substance, 
and not made of dead animal refuse, as would be a 
leathern or woollen tunic. That tho waters of 
purification in their purer quality were denied to 
novices, proves that the water of the hath was 
ceremonially cleansed, and probably exorcised. 
By immersion in it they were themselves rendered 
Kadapol or pure before they sat down to meat, by 
contrast with the irepdoo^oi, or persons of any 
other persuasion ( BJ II. viii. 10). They were distin¬ 
guished acc. to their purity and seniority into four 
grades; and a senior member was polluted by the 
very touch of a junior member, and had to wash 
after being so touched, as if he had been jostled by 
Gentiles. So an Indian Brahman is polluted by 
the touch and even sight of a low-easte native. 
They did not anoint themselves with oil, regard¬ 
ing it as a defilement; proh. because they could 
not easily get oil prepared by members of their 
own caste. Josephus elsewhere assures us that no 
Jew would anoint himself except with Jewish oil. 

The same pursuit of ceremonial purity is to be 
noticed in regard to their meals. Their food and 
viands were specially prepared by their priests 
(Ant. XVIII. i. 5); just as in a Hindoo prison the 
cook must be a Brahman, because any lower-caste 
man may eat what a higher-caste man has cooked, 
hut not vice versd. In each city a special officer 
(KrjSe/ubv) was appointed to supply travelling E. 
with their ceremonially puro garments and food. 
Lastly, an E. expelled for his sins by a court of 
100 members from the brotherhood was still so 
held by its oaths and customs that he could not 
eat of food provided by others, and in consequence 
vol. i.—49 


starved to death. To the same concern for cere¬ 
monial purity must proh. he ascribed their attitude 
of reserve towards the temple sacrifices. ‘They 
send olhnings (avaOr)paTa) to the temple and per¬ 
form sacrifices with superiority of purificatory 
rites,* which they claim to practise (Ant. XVIII. 

i. 5). And being for this reason excluded from the 
common court of the temple, they perform their f 
sacrifices by themselves.’ f These words are oh- j 
scure, and barely reconcilable with Philo’s state- I 
nient that the E. did not sacrifice animals (Philo, * 

ii. 457 ~Quod am. pro/), lib. § 12). The offerings 
sent, according to Jos., need not of course have 
been hlood-ollerings; and as to the nature of the 
sacrifices (Ovalas) which they performed by them¬ 
selves, i.e. without the help of the temple priests, 
Jos. tells us nothing; hut we should certainly 
connect it with a practice, which lie elsewhere 
attests, viz. that they elected their own priests for 
tho making of their own food and eatables. This 
much is clear, that the ordinary lustrations of the 
temple were not good enough tor an E., and were 
incompatible with his notions of ceremonial purity. 
Presumably, they were excluded from the temple 
court for thus llouting the usual lustrations. Un¬ 
able to enter it, they sent offerings, hut did not 
go themselves. At the same time 4 they performed 
their sacrifices by themselves.’ There seems to be 
some connexion between this statement and Philo’s 
that they otfered up the sacrifice of a devout and 
reverent mind. They could not possibly have 
offered up animal sacrifices save in the temple and 
in the ordinary way ; and Josephus’ own statement 
elsewhere, that their mode of life was Pytha¬ 
gorean, is in favour of Philo’s declaration that they 
did not sacrifice animals. It is natural to suppose 
that they regarded their common meals as of the 
nature of a sacrifice, just as Christians regard the 
eucharistic elements. Only thus can we explain 
the fact that they elected priests to prepare those 
incals ; for a priest implies a sacrifice to he oll’ered. 

Their abstention from marriage must also he set 
down to their d< sire for a levitical purity. For 
acc. to the Mosaic law sexual relati* us involved a 
delilement of the person, and the uncleanness 
lasted until the even (Lv 15 1 *). 

Notwithstanding their attachment to the Mosaic 1 
law and striving after levitical purity, there were 
certainly many non-Jewish elements in their 
religious practices and beliefs. Thus they adored 
the sun, and prayed to him to rise. In Appian 
and other writers we find the phrase, ‘ the god 
rose,’ or * the god set,’ used instead of * the sun 
rose,’ or * the sun set’; and Philo regarded the sun 
and stars as holy and divine natures. 

The Essene beliefs about the soul and a future 
life were also non-Jewish. They believed that 
they received their souls hack after death (BJ II. 
viii. 11), and so very cheerfully died for the faith. 

4 Tho body is corruptible, they taught; and the 
matter or which it is corn nosed is not lasting. 
But souls are immortal, and last for ever, and, pro¬ 
ceeding out of tho most subtle ether, are entangled 
in bodies as in prison-cells, being drawn down by 
some natural yearning. But when they are set 
free from the bonds of the flesh, as being now 
released from a long bondage, they rejoice and 
mount upwards. And in agreement with the 
opinions of the Greeks they declare that there lies 
away across the ocean a habitation for the good 
souls, in a region that is oppressed neither with 
storms of rain or snow, nor with intense heat; a 
region ever refreshed by the gentle breathing of a 
breeze blowing from the ocean. But they allot to 
had souls a dark and tempestuous den full of never- 
ceasing punishments.’ 

* rxt Qufftxi imrt\oZ<ru> itxfpeTvrt iyvumv, x< toptXwtf. 

f i<p' xvrxv. 
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The Essenes had hereditary prayers to the sun, as 
well as the usual Jewish sacred books; they had 
purilicatory rites of different sorts or degrees, and 
utterances of the prophets. By diligent study of 
these, some of them learned and professed to read 
the future. And their predictions, says Jos., were 
rarely belied ; indeed he gives several instances up 
and down his history of the fulfilment of their pro¬ 
phecies (BJ II. viii. 12). They also had compositions 
of the ancients from which they chose out what¬ 
ever benefited soul and body; and they inquired 
after such roots and peculiar stones as would 
ward off their distempers. The regular books and 
dogmas of the sect, as we have seen, they took 
oath to carefully keep, as also the names of the 
angels. These names, of course, were powerful 
weapons against evil demons, with a belief in 
which they must, like other Jews of the age, have 
been imbued. The stones and roots were the 
ordinary magic remedies against diseases. 

This is the sum of what Jos. has to say about 
the Essenes. Hippolytus in the 9th Boole of his 
Refutation of Heresies, § 18-28, substantially copies 
out Josephus’ account in the BJ ii. ch. 8, here and 
there adding Christian touches in a way which 
proves that he was not loth to assimilate them to 
Christians. Yet some of the information which 
he adds is not of this sort, but serves to intensify 
their Jewish complexion. Such are the statements 
that on the Sabbath some Essenes would not so 
much as leave their beds (§ 25); that some were so 
scrupulous that they would not carry a coin, de¬ 
claring it wrong to carry or look at or make an 
image (§ 26, cf. Mt 22*°); that no one of them 
would enter a city over the gate of which stood a 
statue (§ 20) ; that others of them, if they heard 
any one talking about God and His law, would 
waylay him when alone, and threaten to slay 
him unless lie were circumcised, and slay him actu¬ 
ally if he did not submit; for which reason, says 
Hippolytus, they got the name of Zealots and 
Sicarii; that others would call no one Lord 
(K vpiov) but only God, submitting to torment and 
death rather than do so. It is difficult to believe 
that Hippolytus had no authority for these state¬ 
ments ; which indeed might seem to be taken 
from Jos., since they aro embedded in his long 
citation of that author. If so, they have been 
vy/ removed from all the MSS of Josephus. The same 
account of Jos. was excerpted by Porphyry in the 
3rd cent, in his book on Abstinence from Meats, 
and later by Eusebius in his De Prcep. Evang. 
The account given by Epiphanius of the E. is 
late, confused, and of little value. It is clear 
that, even if the majority of the E. were cultivators 
and voluntarily poor, that did not prevent some of 
their number from occupying important posts in 
the court and camp; for we hear of one Simon * 
the interpreter of Archelaus’ dream (Ant. XVII. 
xiii. 3), and of John the strategus, and of Menahem 
the friend of Herod. Nor did their gospel of 
eace and their prejudice against arms, as reported 
y Philo, ] ire vent them from taking part in the 
final struggle against the Romans. Jos., more¬ 
over, implies that they were constantly moving 
about from city to city ; and we can only suppose 
that the object of this travelling w r as to preach 
their tenets and secure recruits. We should like 
to know if the sect was not mainly recruited from 
Greek-speaking Jews, but on this point Jos. tells 
us nothing. In his autobiog. (Vita, 10) he implies 
that as a youth he had tried the discipline of this 
sect, as also of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
this inner acquaintance with them entitles his 
account to our entire credit; but just because he 
and his countrymen knew the sect so well, he 
omits to inform us about so essential a point as in 

* k*%p 'Errcctcf. 


what language their books were written, and what 
tongue, whether Greek or Aramaic, they usually 
spoke among themselves. 

Some writers, impressed with the fact that Jesus 
constantly inveighed against the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, but never against the members of the 
third of the three great Jewish sects, who yet 
must have everywhere confronted Him, have in¬ 
ferred that He and John the Baptist, His pre¬ 
cursor, were Essenes. The silence of the Gospels 
about the E. is certainly remarkable; and there 
are many striking traits in common between the 
E. and the earliest Christians. These are the 
following:— 

1, The community of Roods and voluntary poverty. 2. The 
art of prophecy. In the earliest Church, as we know from Acts 
and from the Dulachd, there was a regular order of prophets. 

3. The teaching about the futuro life, and about a hell. These 
tenets, however, were equally found among the Pharisees; nor 
doe9 Jos. support Hippolytus in the latter's statement that the 
Essenea believed in the resurrection of the flesh, though the 
picture of the Islands of the Blest, implies as much, and answers 
well enough to the Refrigerium of later OhriBtian belief. As to 
the teaching of futuro punishment, wo also find it in Philo. 

4. Abstention from marriage. This was equally a counsel of 
perfection in the early Church, but was there held to be right 
in view of the impending second advent and end of the world 
(1 Co 7 ,i5,T ). 8. Obedience to established authorities. 6. In¬ 
ternal government. The officers of the E. community were vari¬ 
ously termed irohixTcu ru* yrpocoiuv 4 receivers of the revenue,’ 
infjukviroti ‘curators,’ xvj>ifxt*%i ‘relieving officers,’ ret.fj.icu 
‘stewards’ (in Philo). These officers were, liko the bishops of 
the early Church, efected b 3 ' show of hands (?u[>orov*i/h,ri() t 
acc. to the testimony of both Philo and Josephus. It is significant 
that Hippolytus calls them outright rpt>%rr»ir%c or presidents 
(lib. ix. § 2f>), the regular 2nd cent, equivalent of ‘bishop.’ 
7. The common meals, with which wo may compare the picture 
of tho early Church of Jerusalem given in the Acts. But whereas 
the Essenes dined together because of their anxiety to eat no 
food but what was ceremonially pure, the Christians wore 
chiefly actuated, it would seem, by charitable and communistic 
reasons. Their love-feast, however, also had from an early date, 
if not from the very first, a sacramental character and con¬ 
clusion, and required, like the Essene common meal, the 
presence of a priest both to prepare it and to give thanks before 
and after it to Ood 4 the Giver of Rife.’ 8. The Essene priests 
(itpttf) were elected to preside at the common meal, and make 
the food eaten thereat. Since the Essene common repasts had 
plainly a sacramental character, the function of their priests, 
as of Christian oneB, was simply to prepare and preside over 
a sacramental meal, to which none were admitted save those 
rendered pure by previous baptism. 9. Genoral organization. 
(«) Obedience to the Esseno otfleors. The brothren in their 
deportment and bodily habit w ere like children under the eye of 
a schoolmaster whom they feared (BJ n. viii. 9). (jS) They were 
all brethren, but the elder members were revered by the Juniors 
as if they were their parents. (?) The entire body or class of 
Essenes (?i*c< os Jos. wills it) is a Oictc-a, an etiptnc, an cpuXcf, a 
rcLypLOL. The two former were generic names for any body of 
co-religionists, and Christian congregations among the Gentiles 
were so described, (i) The travelling precepts of the E. 
resembled those enjoined by Jesus on tho Seventy. They were 
to take nothing at all with them, but only to go armed for fear 
of robbers.* (i) They were to wear their cloaks and shoes right 
out, never changing them till they were quite worn out. 
Hippolytus paraphrases this by saying that no E. owned two 
cloaks or two pairs of shoes (Hipp. l.c. § 20). (O The four 
grades of E. resembled the Bteps of the catechumenate. Such 
a distinction, however, of grades of initiation was common to 
most ancient mysteries, and was not special to Christianity. 
The disciplina arcani of the E. was also reproduced in the 
Christian Church, but equally in the pagan mysteries. 10. Like 
the Christians, the Essenes were not content with the ordinary 
lustrations (i>»i/*«) of Judaism, but had superior ones of 
their own. Whereas, however, the Christian baptism was 
conferred once and for all, the Essene baptism was daily. ITie 
Essene affectation of a purity of food superior even to the 
ordinary purity of the JewB, also recalls the eucharistic meal of 
the Christians. From it the novice was excluded, just as was 
the catechumen from the Eucharist. And Just as the priest 
among 1 tho E. was elected to make the food eaten in their 
syssitia, so the priest in the Or. Church, even to this day, him¬ 
self prepares and bakes the eucharistic loaves. Jos. expressly 
says that the Essenes elected priests. They were therefore not 
content with the hereditary Levites of Judaism. 

More analogies between the Essenea and the 
earliest Christians could no doubt be discerned. 
But it is a fatal objection to any real identifica¬ 
tion, that the Essenes were ul tra-Je wish in the ob¬ 
servance of the Sabbath, and, if we may credit 
Hippolytus, in their insistence on the circumcision 
of converts. The most we can say is that the 

# tfiJb fA* ‘iXcti imxofjuty/MVi, h* ret* A«jrr«f IvdrXti. 
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Christians copied many features of their organiza¬ 
tion and propagandist activity from the Essenes. 

The relation of the different sources on which 
our knowledge of the K. depends requires further 
sifting than it has generally received. Of course 
there have been attempts to prove the Philonean 
sources to bo not authentic, but they are based on 
mere ignorance. There are occasional verbal re¬ 
semblances * between the accounts of Philo and 
Jos. which indicate that Jos., besides his own 
personal experience of the sect, used either Philo 
or else a document previously used by Philo. The 
accounts of the two writers, however, do not 
always agree. Thus Philo says that all the E. 
were full-grown men, or verging on old age ; hut 
Jos. avers that they recruited their sect by adopt¬ 
ing other people’s children while they were still 
supple and plastic to receive their teachings ( BJ 
II. viii. 2). Vet in the same context Jos. speaks of 
those who desired to become members of the sect.,t 
and also of their period of probation, in words suit¬ 
able only to the view that these recruits were adult 
men. We may perhaps infer that the sect was 
recruited in both ways. Pliny’s statement that the 
men from all quarters joined it when they repented 
of their lives, and left the world, agrees well 
enough with Philo’s statement; and, if we trans¬ 
late painitcntia as * repentance’ rather than mere 
ennui , oilers a striking parallel to John the 
Baptist’s preaching: Repent of your sins and be 
baptized, because the kingdom of Clod is at hand. 
There is reason to suspect some close allinity be¬ 
tween John, who came fasting, and the E. ; the 
more so as John’s sphere of activity in the valley 
of Jordan lay close to the Essene settlement on 
the shores of the Dead Sea. 

The recluse Bannus, with whom Jos. as a young 
man spent three years as a disciple, resembled the 
Essenes. Eor he lived in the desert, wore garments 
made of the bark of trees, and lived on anything 
he found growing about, washing himself often 
day and night with cold water by way of purifica¬ 
tion. However, Josephus’ context rather implies 
that he was not one. An almost certain reference 
to the E. is contained in an eloquent passage of 
Philo’s, from the same treatise in which his longer 
description of the sect is preserved. 

Even in our own clay, lie writes, there are still men whoso 
only guide j 8 God ; men who live by the true reason of nature, 
not only themselves free, but filling their neighbours with a 
spirit of freedom. They are not very numerous indeed. But 
that is not strange. For the highest nobility is ever rare ; and 
then these men have turned aside from the vulgar herd to 
devote themselves to a contemplation of nature's verities. They 
pray, if it wore possible, that they may reform our fallen lives ; 
but, if they cannot, owing to the tide of evils and wrongs which 
surges up in cities, they flee away, lest they too he swept off 
their feet by the force of its current. And we, ho continues. If 
we had a true zeal for self-improvement, would have to track 
them to their places of retreat, and, halting os suppliants before 
them, would beseech them to come to us and tame our life, 
grown too fierce and wild ; preaching, instead of war and slavery 
and untold ills, their gospel of peace and freedom, and all the 
fulness of other blessings. 

The Therapeutic of Alexandria, of whom Philo 
has left so striking a description in his tract T)e 
Vita Contemplativa , in many ways resembled the 
Pal. Essenes; but w ere, as was natural in an 
Egyp. sect, more addicted to contemplation. Here 
is not the place for a detailed comparison between 
them and the E. ; nor is it possible to review the 
numerous theories which have been framed with 
regard to the origin of the E. It, however, deserves 
to be remarked that acc. to the evidence of Jos. 

* JH.g. Ant. xviii. i. 6 : Tail xpot,rfov<rw ivipu vrip rtrpxxifxj^ 4 * 1 
rip xpi6/Mv Sprit. Cf. Philo, ii. 457 : xkijBct Mp rtrpei,Kto’%i\in. 
It is not likely that their numbers were the same at the very 
beg. of our era as in a.d. 70. Again Jos. writes (BJ ii. viii. 4): tok 

IrfpmBip Htteuff/v xiptrterrxTf rx* r* xtxrirrxrxt rx rxp' xvrM. Cf. 
Philo (ii. 468): hxrixrxrxi xmi Tils irtpmBiv rit 

f r»7e it {tiXtuftr r*p xtpMP. 


they arose just at the time when the friendship 
between Lacediemon and Jerun. w as at its highest. 
Arens the king of Sparta had written as early as 
B.C. 309-300 to Onias the high priest in these terms : 

‘ It is found in writing that the Spartans and the 
Jews are brethren, and that they are of the stock 
of Abraham’ (1 Mac 12 21 ). And in B.C. 144 Jonathan 
the high priest, in renewing the relations of his 
country wuth Lacedaemon, reminded the Spartans 
of this long-standing friendship based on ancient 
kinship. Is it possible that the E. sect was partly 
an outcome of this contact with the Peloponnese— 
an attempt to imitate on Jewish soil, and in a re¬ 
ligious and moral sense only, the Syssitia and 
organization of the Lycurgean polity ? That most 
of the Jews mentioned in Jos. as belonging to the 
Maccahnean period have Greek second names is 
good evidence of the wide diffusion in Pal. at that 
time of the Gr. language. And the very informa¬ 
tion proffered by Jos., that the E. were Jews by 
race, almost implies in its context that in language 
they were something else. So Philo assures us 
that the holy places in which the E. met on the 
Sabbath w r ere called o-vvayuryal, synagogues. Un¬ 
less they spoke Greek, why should this term 
rather tnan the usual one aafifiaTeiov * have been 
employed ? Eriedliinder (Zur Entstehungsge - 
schichte des Christenthums , Wien, 1894) has re¬ 
marked that the very circumstance of Jos. having 
used, if not Philo’s account, at least n Gr. descrip¬ 
tion of the sect already used by Philo, is some 
indication that they were a Gr. sect of Jews. 
Their Pythagorean regime, their belief in the pre- 
existence of the soul, their view of its nature and 
incarnation, all point the same way. The state¬ 
ment also of Philo, not repeated by Jos., that they 
philosophized most things in the Bible allegoric¬ 
ally or in a symbolic way with old-fashioned zeal,f 
is an almost certain proof of their Hellenism. 
And Philo’s own allegorization of the passage 
Dt 23 d’. is, as Friedliinder has seen (p. 118), an 
allusion to the Essene probation and discipline 
(Philo, Legis Allcg. i. 117). 

Again, Philo, when he states that the E. were 
taught the art of regulating home and state, and 
a knowledge of what things are really good and 
bad and indifferent, how to choose wluit is right 
and avoid the opposite courses, seems to imply a 
familiarity on their part with Greek, especially 
with Stoic, moral philosophy, inconceivable among 
Jews who spoke Aramaic, only. But here we } 
must he cautious, for Philo would naturally de- 
scribe any sect in terms of his owai Gr. culture. / 
That he twice over described this Pal. sect, yet 
apparently left unnoticed the purely Jewish 
schools or Pal., is in any case significant, and 
suggests that they had a Gr. culture which inter¬ 
ested him, and led him to couple them, as he does, 
with the Alexandrine Therapeutic. 

Jos. equally implies that they w r ere more or less 
Hellenized. Would lie have conspired w ith Philo 
to misrepresent them? Nothing is more im¬ 
probable. 

The conclusion, then, is probable that they owed 
their origin to the introduction and diffusion of 
Greek culture in the early part of the 2nd cent. 
B.C. They were in some respects very strict Jews, 
and even fanatical observers of the Mosaic Law; 
hut in others, notably in their election of their 
own priests ,X and in the thereby implied super- 
session of the Levite hereditary priesthood, ana in 

* Jos. uses trxfifixrtlop (Ant. xvi. vi. 2). It Is found in a very 
early Grwco-Jewish papyrus, edited by Mr. B. P. Grenfell, of 
Oxford. ^ ^ ... 

f rx j yxp v^turrx itx rvfA$okmv xp%xtorpcxv \r,\w<ru rxp' xvrtti 
QtXecoftireu. 

I Ant. XVIII. i. 5 : At titxrxt r i/p rpoerolx* xtiporoyovvrtt . . , 
\%piii <v/ roir.ru ftrou rt xx) (3pa/*xrx». If the Essenes di»> 
carded sacrifices, they had no need for priests of the old kind. 
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their repudiation of animal sacrifices, they were a 
new departure in Judaism, and very closely akin 
to Jesus and His disciples. 

The literature relating to the Essenes is so vast 
as to defy detailed reference. The student may 
be advised to study for himself the very limited 
documentary sources relating to them, and then to 
draw his own conclusions.* F. C. Conybeare. 

ESTATE.—In AV (1611 and mod. edd.) ‘estate* 
occurs 19 times, ‘ state ’ 14 times, without differ¬ 
ence of meaning; thus Col 4 7 ‘ All my state 
(rA k<xt ifxk irdvTa) shall Tychicus declare unto you,* 
but v. 8 ‘ that he might know your estate * (Tit 
rh rrepl v/jl&v) ; and again, Ph 2 19 - 20 ‘ your state * 
(rd vepl vfiuv). Cf. Melvill, Diary, 289, ‘ We fand 
him in a miserable esteat *; Calderwood, History , 
144, ‘ I, Mr. Andrew Melville . . . most earnestly 
hath prayed at all times, and specially in the fore- 
said Sermon, for the preservation and prosperous 
estate of his Majestic.’ The meaning is either 
‘ condition ’ as in those examples, or ‘ position ’ as 
Ps 136 23 ‘Who remembered us in our low estate’ 
(utatf?), Ec l lfl ‘ I am come to great estate ’ ('nS^). 
Cf. T. Elyot, The Governour (Croft’s ed. i. 26), ‘a 
man of the base estate of the cominunaltie ’; 
Calderwood, History , 149, ‘ They declare how soirio 
of low estate, borne to no heritage . . . have 
creeped in favour with the King,’ But in Dn 11 7 ‘ 
20 . 21 .38 the meaning seems to be ‘ high rank,’ 
‘dignity,’ as 11 7 * Out of a branch of her roots shall 
one stand up in his estate.’ The Heb. is p ken, 
which means ‘place’ (as RV here) or ‘office’ (as 
RVm), and the favourite translation before AV 
was ‘in his stead’ (Cov. Gen. Bish.); once, how¬ 
ever, the word is translated ‘state’ (Pr 28*, AV 
and RV). Akin to this meaning is Mk 6 21 ‘ Herod 
on his birthday made a supper to his lords, high 
captains, and chief estates of Galilee’ (rot? irpurois, 
RV ‘ the chief men ’), where, however, the word is 
used of the men to whom the dignity belongs. 
Cf. Fuller, Ch. Hist. v. iii. 28, ‘Item, that God 
never gave grace or knowledge of Holy Scripture 
to any ^reat estate or rich man.’ See also Ac 22® 
‘ The high priest doth bear mo witness, and all the 
estate of the elders,’ Gr. nav t 6 Trpeofivrtpiov, lit. 
‘all the presbytery,’ i.e. the Sanhedrin (which see). 
Compare Communion Office in Pr. Bk. 1549, ‘the 
whole estate of Christ’s Church militant here in 
earth,’ changed in 1552 into ‘state.’ In Ezk 36 u 
‘ I will settle you after your old estates,’ the pin. 
is used simply because the ref. is to more than one 
person; so Pref. to AV 1611, ‘support fit for their 
estates.’ J. Hastings. 

ESTEEM, ESTIMATION. —* Esteem ’ and ‘ esti¬ 
mate’ both come from Lat. cestimare , the latter 
directly, the former through Old Fr. estimer . 
The meaning of ccstimare is to assign a value, 
appraise, rate ; and that is the meaning of * esti¬ 
mate ’ (Heb. ijnyn) in Lv 27 14b “, its only occur¬ 
rences in EV. * Estimation ’ occurs 20 times in the 
same chapter ; elsewhere Lv 5 1 ®* 18 6 6 , Nu 18 18 , and 

* Sohiirer (HJP ii. if. 188 ff.) has a full record of the litera¬ 
ture. The important names are Frankel, ‘Die Easier,’ in 
Zeit8chr. filr die relujiosen Interessen dee Judenthume, 1840, 
441-401 ; and * Die Easier nach thalmud. Qucllen,’ in Monatschr. 
fur Geech. u. Wisscnsch. dee Judenth. 1863, 30-40, 01-73; Joat, 
Geech. dee Judenthume u. seiner Secten, 1867, i. 207-214; llerz- 
feld, Geech. dee Volkeeler. (2nd ed. 1803), ii. 308 ft., 3880., 609 IT. ; 
Lightfoot in Colossians and Philemon, 82-98, 349-419; same in 
Dissertation, 323-407; Lucius, Der Esseniemus, 1881; Hilgen- 
feld, Ketzergeech. dee Urchrietenthume, 1884, 87-149. Schurer 
may be supplemented by addin#: Ginsburg in Smith and Wace, 
Diet. Chr. tiiog. 1880 ; Ohio, ‘ Die Essener,’ in JPTh (1888) xiv ; 
also*Die Pseudophilonischen Essaer und die Therapeuten.’ in 
Beitrdge zur Kxrchengcsch. 1888; Thomson, Books which 
influenced our Lord , 1889, 76-122; Morrison, Jews under 
Roman Rule, 1890, 323-347; Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, 
1891, 418-421, 440-449; Cohn in JQR, 1892, 38-42; Friedlander, 
Zur Entstehungsgeech. dee Chrietenthume, 1894, 98-142; Cony- 
bear*, Philo about the Contemplative L\fc, 1896,278 ff.—E ditor. 


always in the same sense as * estimate,’ that is, 
valuation, price (Heb. Tjy). Only once is ‘estima¬ 
tion ’ found in the mod. sense of ‘ high value,’ 

* repute,’ Wis 8 10 ‘ For her sake I shall have 
estimation among the multitude, and honour with 
the elders, thougli I be young’ ($6£a, IiV ‘ glory ’). 

Cranmer (Works, i. 14) says, ‘But to mine 
estimation, as much as I could view the ground, 
there was not slain upon both parties two thou¬ 
sand men.’ This meaning of ‘estimation’ is not 
found in AV, but it is the almost invariable sense 
in which ‘ esteem ’ is used, that is, to esteem is 
to have an opinion (good or bad), reckon, as in 
He KF Rhcm. ‘ estemed the bloud of the testament 
polluted,’ where AV and most VSS have ‘counted’; 
and as Knox, Hist. 312, *ho shall be esteemed and 
holden a seditious person.’ Thus Ro 14® ‘ One 
man esteemeth one day above another: another 
esteemeth every day alike’ (both Kpivei). Then 
the kind of judgment is expressed by an adverb, 
‘highly,’ ‘lightly,’ or the like. 

Sometimes ‘ esteem ’ might appear to be used, 
like ‘estimation,’ in the mod. sense of ‘think highly 
of.* But this impression is probably due to the 
context or the presence of some auverb. Thus 
Wis 12 7 * that land which thou esteemest above all 
other’ ( 7 } . . . Ti/unordrij yrj, RV * is most precious’); 
Sir 40 2 ® ‘ Gold and silver make the foot stand sure; 
but counsel is esteemed above them both ’ (euSoxt- 
fietrai); Job 23 13 ‘I have esteemed the words of 
his mouth more than my necessary food’ ('rt)Cy, 
RV * I have treasured up ’), 36 19 ‘ Will he esteem 
thy riches?’ (^ny;n). Ami in particular, Is 53 :J ‘ He 
was despised, and we esteemed him not,’ is 
generally taken in the sense of ‘highly value’; 
but the lleb. verb (ntfn) is very rare in that sense, 
and is used in the next verse in its familiar sense of 
‘ reckon ’—‘we did esteem him stricken.’ Cf. Rid¬ 
ley, A Hr c/e Declaration, 1535 (Moule’s ed. p. 101), 

* cateth and drynketh his owno damnacion, by¬ 
cause he estemeth not the hordes body ; that is, 
he reuerenceth not the hordes bodi with the 
honour that is due unto him,’ where the para¬ 
phrase contains more than the translation. 

J. Hastings. 

ESTHER (inpN, ’E aOfjp, Pers. stdra, ‘ star ’), origin¬ 
ally named Hadassah (npi L -j ‘myrtle’).—A Jewess 
who has given her name to a book of the OT, in 
which she holds a prominent place. Sprung from 
a family of the tribe of Benjamin, she spent her life 
in the Captivity in Persia, where she was brought 
up in humble circumstances as tho orphan ward of 
her cousin Mordecai (Est 2 5flr -). On the deposition 
of the Pers. queen Vashti for refusing to come at 
the command of her husband Ahasuerus (Xerxes, 
B.C. 485-465), ‘ to show the peoples and the princes 
her beauty,’ on an occasion of high festivity at 
the court of Susa (l 10,r *), E. was selected to fill the 
vacant place of honour, as the fairest of many 
beautiful maidens brought before the king (2 8ff *). 
Shortly after her elevation a great disaster 
threatened her countrymen. The grand vizier, 
‘ Hainan the Agagite,’ enraged at the refusal of 
Mordecai to do obeisance to him, accused the whole 
nation of the Jews to the king as a disloyal and 
unprofitable people, and undertook to pay 10,000 
talents of silver into the treasury as the proceeds 
of pillaging them. An edict was thereupon issued 
for the extermination of all Jewish families 
throughout the empire, and for the confiscation of 
their property, on a certain day, which Haman 
had previously determined by lot (ch. 3). In this 
crisis, moved by tho tears of her fellow-country¬ 
men, and incited by Mordecai, who urged her to 
rise to the great opportunity set before her for the 
deliverance of her nation, E. (after a fast of three 
days on the part of the whole Jewish community) 
resolved to venture uninvited, at the risk of her 
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life, into the presence of Ahasuerus, in order to 
intercede with him for her people (ch. 4). A 
gracious reception was accorded to her by the king, 
who held out the golden sceptre, and agreed to 
dine with her in her apartments on two consecutive 
days (ch. 5). On the night preceding the second 
banquet (at which E. intended to make known her 
request) it happened by a singular coincidence that 
there was read to the king, to while away some 
sleepless hours, a portion of the national archives, 
which recorded a valuable service rendered by 
Mordecai in the detection of a plot against the 
king’s life on the part of two of his chamberlains. 
For this service Mordecai had never been rewarded ; 
and when Hainan, elated with the high honour 
shown him by the queen (who had invited him to 
the banquet provided for the king), appeared at 
the palace next morning in order to ask permission 
to put Mordecai at once to an ignominious death, 
he was met with the question from the royal lips, 
* What shall be done unto the man whom the king 
delighteth to honour?’ Imagining, in his over¬ 
weening pride, that it must be himself that was 
meant, he suggested a triumphal procession, in 
which one of the chief nobles should act the part of 
attendant. To his surprise and mortification he 
found himself called upon to serve in a menial 
capacity in the triumph of his Jewish adversary 
(ch. 6). This, as his wife divined, was only the 
reludo to his downfall, which came to pass next 
ay at the second banquet, when the king, learn¬ 
ing for the first time the nationality of the queen, 
and the distressing position in which the edict had 
placed her, ordered that Hainan should be seized, 
and hanged forthwith on a lofty gallows which (as 
the king was at that moment informed by one of 
his courtiers) had been erected by Hainan for the 
execution of Mordecai (ch. 7). 1'hc latter was at 
the same time raised to the vacant post of honour, 
and through his influence, and that of E., a second 
edict was issued and circulated, granting to the 
Jews the same powers, in the way of self-defence, 
as had been conferred in the previous edict on their 
enemies for the purpose of attack,—a direct re¬ 
vocation of the former edict being impossible 
according to the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
In conseqnonce of these proceedings a dread of 
the Jews fell upon all peoples, many proselytes 
being gained—convinced, apparently, Dy the logic 
of events (ch. 8); and when the fatal day arrived, 
the conflict issued in a great slaughter of their 
enemies and a decisive victory for the Jews, who, 
however, waived their right of plunder. To com¬ 
memorate their great deliverance, the joyful Feast 
of Purim (which sec) was instituted by E. and 
Mordecai as an annual observance for the wdiole 
nation. 

How far E. is to be regarded as a historical 
personage, depends on the historicity of the 
Book of Est (see below), her name not being men¬ 
tioned in any other book of the OT, nor anywhere 
else in pre-Alex, literature. The only queen of 
Xerxes mentioned by Herodotus (vii. 61, 82, 114; 
ix. 108-112; cf. Ctesias, 20) is Amestris, a cruel 
and superstitious woman, whom some (Scaliger, 
Pfeiffer, Eichhorn, Berthohlt, Bunsen, Shickard, 
etc.) would identify with Esther. But Amestris 
was a daughter of a Pers. general connected w ith 
the royal family, and the chronology and circum¬ 
stances of her reign cannot be reconciled with the 
biblical account either of E. or of Vasliti. Xerxes 
(like his predecessors) may have had more wives 
than one, but, according to Pers. custom, they 
must have been taken from some of the great 
families connected with the throne, or from some 
other royal house; and the most tenable hypo¬ 
thesis seems to be that E. (as w T ell as Vashti) was 
merely the chief favourite of the seraglio, gaining 


a remarkable influence over the foolish and cap¬ 
ricious monarch, and using that influence at a 
critical moment for the benefit of her Jewish com¬ 
patriots. While there are some things recorded of 
E. that olFend our Christian feeling,—in particular 
her vindictive treatment of the bodies of Hainan’s 
sons (9 7 ), and her request for an extension of time 
to the Jew’s at Susa for the slaughter of their 
enemies (O 1 **),—regard must bo had to the spirit of 
the age in which she lived, and to the passions that 
had been excited by Hainan’s inhuman malignity. 
On the other hand, her devotion to the cause of 
her oppressed nationality (‘I will go in unto the 
king; and if I peri.sh, I perish’), and her dutiful 
bearing towards her foster-father, notwithstanding 
the sudden rise in her fortunes, explain the honour 
in which her memory has been held by her country¬ 
men. J. A. M'Clymont. 

ESTHER, BOOK OF.— T. Canonicity.— Est is 
one of the latest of the Uagivgrapha or Kcthubiyn, 
the third and latest accretion of the OT Canon. It 
may have been among ‘ the other books of the 
Fathers’ which the Or. translator of Sir (n.c. 132) 
mentions (in his Prologue) along with the ‘ Law 
and the Prophets’ as well known to his grand¬ 
father, the author of that book (c. B.C. 180) ; but 
this seems unlikely, in view of the fact that neither 
Esther nor Mordecai is mentioned in the irartyuv 
vfxvos towards the close of the be ok. The earliest 
undoubted reference to E. is in Jos. (c. Ap. i. 8), 
who includes it among the 22 books long held 
sacred (3ucdu>s Oeia TremaTev/itva ), as is evident from 
the terminus ad quem which he assigns to the 
history [p.expl rrjf ’Apra&ptov Uepo-wv pacriXitos dpxys), 
Artaxerxes being, in Josephus as in the Sept., 
erroneously identified with Ahasuerus. The secular 
and foreign character of the book * gave rise among 
the Jews of the 1st and 2nd cent, of the Christian 
era to questionings as to its right to a place in the 
Canon. In the Jems. Talm. {Meg. 70. 4) there is a 
statement that 85 elders, including more than 30 

i irophets, had scruples about the recognition of the 
<’east of Purim (at which the Book of Est was 
publicly read) because there was no sanction for it 
in the law of Moses; and elsewhere {Bab. Meg. la) 
we find traces of various difficulties felt by Rabbis 
as to the full inspiration of the book. It appears 
certain, however, that it formed an integral part 
of the Jewish Canon when the latter w as virtually, 
if not formally, closed at thj Councils of Jerus. 
and J amnia in the 1st cent. A.D., as the same books 
that are in our OT are implied (numerically) in 
ch. 14 of 2 Es, which w r as written in end of 1st cent., 
and are embodied in the Mishna, committed to 
writing by It. Judah I. about A.D. 200. Breathing 
a spirit of intense patriotism, the book soon became 
popular with the Jew’s, and its annual reading in the 
synagogue was accompanied with lively tokens of 
sympathy on the part of the congregation, while 
the reader pronounced the names of Hainan’s 10 sons 
in one breath to indicate that they all expired at 
the same moment, the names being written by the 
scribes in large letters in 3 perpendicular lines 
of 3, 3, 4 to signify that the 10 men were hung on 
3 parallel cords. Although the last of the 5 
Megilloth or Rolls which were read at 5 different 
feasts,f it came to be known as the Roll ( Megillah) 
par excellence , and we may judge of the honour in 
which it was held from a saying of Maimonides 
(Carpzov, Intr. xx. § 6), that in the days of the 
Messiah the only Scriptures left would be the Law 
and the Roll. The excessive love which the Jews 
* The name of God is never mentioned in it, but the king of 
Persia 187 times, and his kingdom 26 times ; while the nearest 
approach to any recognition of religion is to be found in the 
fasting of 416, and possibly also in the confidence expressed in 4 1 *. 

t The order is different in the Eng. Bible, as also in the Sept 
and Vulg., where Est doses the historical books. 
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have ever shown for this book {of which Ewald has 
said that in passing to it from the other books of 
the OT ‘ we fall, as it were, from heaven to earth ’) 
illustrates their complete surrender to the spirit of 
the age in which it was produced. It was an age that 
had fallen out of sympathy with the teaching of the 
prophets, and was unprepared for the spiritual 
conception of the gospel,—when national pride and 
a certain faith in their own fortunes as a people, 
with a disposition to make the most of their heathen 
masters by the use of such worldly wisdom as they 
possessed, seem to have formed the chief char¬ 
acteristics of those who still claimed to be God’s 
people. 

In the Christian Church the book has naturally 
been less esteemed. It is one of the few books of 
the OT that are not quoted in the NT (nor in 
Philo). It has no place in the Canon of Melito of 
Sardis, who had made careful inquiry among 
the Jews of Syria regarding the books of the OT ; 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia (followed by the 
Nestorians); of Athanasius, who put it in the 
second rank among the duayinoa-Koptua ; of Ainnhi- 
lochius, who mentions that ‘ some add the Poor of 
Esther’; of Gregory of Naz., and others. Junilius 
in the 6 th cent, mentions that there were grave 
doubts on the subject in his day; while Luther, 
after referring to 2 Mac, says ( Tischreden ), ‘ 1 have 
so little favour for this book and the Book of Kst 
that I wish they did not exist; they are too 
Judaizing, and contain many heathenish .impro- 

I irieties.’ In some of these cases, however, it may 
lave been the corrupt Sept, transl. that caused 
suspicion, while in others it is possible that Est 
may be included under the name of Ezra or 
some other book. Est is jecognized as canonical 
by Origen, Cyril of Jems., Jerome (who puts it 
last in the list), Augustine, and others. We may 
also reckon it an indirect testimony to the authority 
of the book in the beginning of the Christian era, 
that, according to 2 Mac (15 ?8 ), ‘ Mordecai’s day’ 
(ijutpa Map5oxcu/c?)), doubtless the Feast of Pnrim, was 
observed in the writer’s lifetime. The fact that it 
has a place (in an enlarged form) in the Sept., with 
an epilogue stating that the tr. was brought (to 
Alexandria) by one Dositheus in the 4 th year of 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, is regarded by some as a 
proof that tho book existed in its Gr. form as early 
as B.C. 178, in the reign of Ptolemy vi. (Philometor), 
who was friendly to the Jews, liut there were two 
later kings of that name, and one earlier (B.C. 204-81), 
whose wives were called Cleopatra ; and the infer¬ 
ence is doubtful, even admitting the authenticity of 
the statement in question (Kiehm, J1 WH; Fritzsche, 
llandb. z. d. Apocr. i.). While the lieb. text is 
good, there are large interpolations in the Sept., 
of which there are two different texts, A and B, the 
latter, according to Lagarde, Field, etc., being an 
improved recension of the 3rd cent. These inter¬ 
polations contradict the Heb. in several particulars,* 
and betray their later Gr. origin by representing 
Hainan as a Macedonian who sought to transfer 
the sovereignty from the Persians to the Mace¬ 
donians (](i lu16 ), and by other inconsistencies and 
anachronisms,i' and were, no doubt, the work of 
successive Hellenistic writers desirous to give a 
religious character to the book,? and to supple¬ 
ment other apparent dcfects.§ In the Vulg. these 
additions are all put by Jerome at the end of the 
book, beginning with a portion that takes up the 
narrative where the Heb. ends —with notes to 
show where the other additions occur in the Sept. 

* Of. 221 and Ad. Est liarr., and 12 s , 3 1 -« and 128, 012 and lfiW 
t For example, ‘month Adar’ 1020 , «chosen people' 102i‘ 
Hades’ 137 ‘I am thy brother* 15», ‘Aman’s table,' * drink- 
off erings’ 1417. ’ 

t Ad. Est 109-10. 11 . 12.18 1110 13918 1488 1&28 1 G*. 18 . 

I For example, by giving the terms of the royal edicts, which 
%re not at all Oriental in style, 13 * 7 10 . 


In the BV Eng. Apocr. (where they are similarly 
combined under the name of ‘The llest of the 
Chapters of tho Bk. of Esther’) these explanations 
are given in the margin. 

Owing to tho influence of the Sept, and Vulg. (In the Syr. 
they have no place) tho additions were often read in church, and 
even regarded as canonical (in common with other Apocr. books 
of OT), receiving the sanction of several Ch. Councils, from that 
of Carthage in 397 to the Council of Trent in 15-10. They are 
composed of the following passages—the twofold references 
showing where they stand in the Sept, and tho llest of Est re¬ 
spectively :—(1) Mordecai’s pedigree, dream, and detection of 
conspiracy, with his immediate reward, exciting Hainan’s wrath 
(Intr. ; 122-12«). (2) Terms of the king’s writ, authorizing the 
destruction of the Jews (after 3 13 13 1 7). (3) Prayers of Mordecai 
and Est (after 4 ; 13 M -14B»). (4) Fuller account of Est's first inter¬ 
cession with the king (in place of 6 1 - 2 15). (5) Terms of the 
king’s writ, authorizing tho Jews to defend themselves (after 
8 13 10). (0) Mordecai’s devout interpretation of his dream in the 
light of events, and his permanent institution of the Feast of 
Purim, followed by epilogue regarding the Gr. tr. (End ; 

Hi). In Josephus we can trace other additions to tho story not 
found in the Sept., which shows the popularity of the subject, 
and the tendency to embroider tho lieb. narrative with Alex, 
inventions. Similar embellishments are to be found in the 
‘first’ and ‘second’ Ohaldman Targums or commentaries, in¬ 
dependent of the Gr. additions, which only found their way into 
the Mid rash im at a much later time through tho medium of the 
writings ascribed to Josipon ben-Gorion (Zunz, Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrage ; Fritzsche, as above). 

II, Historicity. — On this subject the most 
diverse opinions have been hold. Many old and a 
few modern writers* maintain the narrative to be 
thoroughly historical. But an increasing number + 
hold it to be more or less a work of imagination ; 
while some£ regard it as a poetical invention, 
having no appreciable basis of fact to rest on. 

The following are the principal arguments for 
the historical character of the book.—( 1 ) The 
narrative claims to be historical, referring more 
than once to * the chronicles’ of Persia as contain¬ 
ing a record of the events in question ( 10 a 2 ®* 0 1 ); 
and its admission to the Pal. Canon, notwithstand¬ 
ing the absence of any allusion to the Holy Land 
or to Jewish ordinances, is so far a confirmation 
of its claim. (2) Tho Feast of Purim, with which 
it was so closely connected as to be known among 
Alex, writers as ‘ the Epistle of Purim,’ and which, 
in the time of Jos. (Ant. XT. vi. 18) was observed 
by Jews in all parts of the world, is a standing 
memorial of the remarkable episode in Jewish 
history which the book records. (3) Its lifelike 
representation of Pers. manners and customs, 
especially in connexion with the palace at Susa 
(l io. 14 £<>'21.23 37 . 12 . 1 a 4 «. 11 54 borne out by 

the results of modern travel and research (Raw- 
linson’s Anc. Monarchies, iv. pp. 2G9-287 ; Morier, 
Fergusson, Loftus, Dieulafoy), and finds support 
in Herodotus and other ancient writers. (4) The 
conduct of Ahasuerus is in harmony with the 
vain, capricious, passionate character of Xerxes 
(the identification of the two names was the first 
result obtained from the deciphering of the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions by Grotefend in 1802), as depicted 
by heathen writers (Herod, vii. ix.; /Kscli. Pers. 
46711.; Juv. x. 174-187); and this may account 
for some things in tho narrative that would other¬ 
wise seem almost incredible. (5) It appears from 

* Kelle, Vindicias Est.; Havernick, Einleitung ; Baumgarten, 
De Fids Lib. Est.; Welte, Einleitung ; Keil, Einleitung ; Her- 
\ey. Smith's DB\ Nickes, De Est. Lib.; Cashel, Koin.; Raw- 
linson, Speaker’s Com.; Wordsworth, Com.; J. Oppert, Annales 
Phil. Chr6t., and Revtte des Et. Ju. 1894 ; J. W. Ilaley, Bk. 0 / 
Est.' and, in the main, F. W. Schultz, Lange’s Com.; and Orelli, 
PRE, art. * Esther.’ 

t Eichhom, Einleitung; De Wette, Einleitung ; Bleek, Ein¬ 
leitung; Winer, Bibl. RWB i.; Dillmann in Schenkel’s Bibellex. 
art. * Purim ’; Ewald, Gesch. Isr. ; Stahelin, Einleitung ; llyssel- 
Bertheau, Exeg. Handb.; Oettli, S. andZ. Kg. Kom.; Davidson, 
Introduction; Ilitzig, Gesch. Jsr.; Herzfeld, Gesch. Isr. 'Stanley, 
Jewish Ch.; Driver, LOT 449 fl. ; Cheyne, Enc. Brit. art. 
’Esther’; Konig, Einleitung. 

t Semler, Appar. VT; Bertholdt, Einleitung; Kuenen, 
Relig. Isr., and Onderz .« i. 661 ff. (Hist. Crit. vol. {.); Ndldeke, 
Alttest. Lit.; Reusg, Gesch. AT; Zunz, ZDMG, 1893; Gratz, 
MGWJ, 1880; Bloch, *Hel. Bestandth. im Bib. Schr.,’ Jiid. Lit. 
BL, 1877 ; Cornill, Einleit .; Bertholet, Die Stellung aer Isr. 
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Herod, vii. 8 that Xerxes held a great council of 
war in the third year of his reign before setting 
out for Greece, and that he returned to Susa in 
the spring of his seventh year,—which agrees with 
the dates assigned to the great feast and the choice 
of a successor to Vashti (I 8 2 16 ). (6) Although the 

narrative is minute and circumstantial, containing 
many names (of courtiers, princes, 10 sons of 
Haman, etc., 1 10,14 9 7 * 9 ) as well as other details, 
it is remarkably free from literary and historical 
discrepancies, such as have been detected in the 
Apocr. books of To and Jth and Ad. Est. Ac¬ 
cording to Oppert, there is not a single proper 
name that may not be regarded as belonging to 
the idiom of Cyrus and of Darius, and after the 
conquests of Alexander such writing was pliilo- 
logically impossible. (7) The silence of contem¬ 
porary and later writings regarding the events 
narrated in the Bk. of Est is partly due to the 
disappearance of literature bearing on the history 
of Persia, and partly to the interest of Herodotus 
and Ctesias being centred in the points of contact 
between Persia and Greece. As for the Bk. of 
Ezra, it leaves the period from B.c. 516 to 459 
(between chs. 6 and 7) a blank, except in 4 5,0 . 

On the other hand, the following are the chief 
objections that have been taken to the histor¬ 
icity of the book. (1) The story bears on the 
face of it the appearance of a historical romance, 
a number of its features being in themselves ex¬ 
tremely improbable, e.g. the six months’ feast, 
involving such prolonged absence of the governors 
from their duties in the provinces; the summons 
of Vashti before the assembled peoples and princes, 
and the subsequent decree, suggested by ‘ the wise 
men,’ that every man should bear rule in his own 
house, which would have been the publication of 
Ahasuerus’ folly; the long interval before the 
choice of Vasliti’s successor; the decree for the 
wholesale massacre of the Jews (not excepting 
those in Jud.ea, and numbering probably two mil¬ 
lions) on account of the obstinacy of a single Jew ; 
the publication of this decree eleven months before 
the time for its execution; the issue of a subse¬ 
quent decree virtually sanctioning civil war; the 
immense slaughter of the Persians notwithstand¬ 
ing their superiority in numbers, and the wonder¬ 
ful preservation of Jewish lives, as well as the 
absence of revenge on the part of the Persians; the 
institution by Mordecai and E. of a feast that 
would perpetuate the disgrace of the sovereign in 
the eyes of his subjects, and embitter the relations 
between Jew and Persian (but cf. the annual 
commemoration of the massacre of the Magians, 
Herod, iii. 79—with which Niebuhr was disposed to 
connect the story). Add to this that the series of 
coincidences anti contrasts culminating in the over¬ 
throw of Hainan ‘ the Agagite ’(IS 15—but Oppert 
connects this name with Agaz, a tribe of Media 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Sargon) and the 
exaltation of Mordecai of the tribe of Benjamin , 
is too perfect to have been drawn from real life. 
(2) The manifest aim of the writer is to encourage 
and glorify the Jews; and the whole narrative, 
which is marked by exaggeration and innuendo, 
is artfully designed to serve that purpose (2 15 * 17,32 
3 a.ifl 4 i4 6 io.ii.w 7 v go. la. w 9 i« jo). ( 3 ) The refer¬ 
ences to * the chronicles’ may be merely a rhetori¬ 
cal device in imitation of similar allusions in Neh 
and Ezr (in this connexion it is noteworthy that 
the terms of the royal edicts are not given); or 
the sources referred to may be like the Bab.-Pers. 
chronicles, from which Ctesias professes to have 
derived information—the story being ‘an example 
of Jewish Haggada founded upon one of those 
semi-historical tales of which the Pers. chronicles 
seem to have been full* (Sayce, IICM p. 475). 
(4) A strictly historical interpretation of tne nar¬ 


rative is beset with difficulties. Neither Vashti 
nor Esther can be identified with Amestris, the 
only queen (judging from Herodotus and Ctesias) 
that Xerxes ever had. Nor is it easy to reconcile 
Ahasuerus’ and Haman’s ignorance of Esther’s 
nationality with the frequent presence of Mor¬ 
decai (who was known to be a Jew, 3 4 ) ‘in the 
king’s gate,’ and his constant communications with 
Esther. Moreover, Haman’s description of the 
Jews (3 s * 9 ), as ‘dispersed among tne people in 
all the provinces of thy kingdom,’ and of their 
disobedience to * the king’s laws,’ is not true of 
the Pers. period (especially so early as the reign 
of Xerxes), and betrays a Maced.-Greek origin, as 
does also the stress laid on financial considerations 
(cf. 9 10 ), and the part taken against the Jews by 
‘their enemies’ (9 5,18 * i!a ). (5) In several respects 

the writer’s knowledge of Pers. customs is alleged 
to be defective (Gratz in MGWJ , Dec. 1886), e.g. 
the ‘ 127 provinces,* cf. the ‘20 satrapies ’ of Herod, 
iii. 89; the command to ‘kneel’ (jns) before Haman, 
an act of worship due to God only and the king, 
while the refusal to ‘do him reverence’ by pro¬ 
stration (n)nnwn = Trpo<jKvveiv) betrays a Gr. spirit of 
independence at variance with Gn 23 7 33* (cf. 
Herod, vii. 136); the un-Oriental toleration so long 
shown to Mordecai by the vizier; the queen’s 
difficulty of gaining access to the royal presence; 
the alleged Semitic character of some of tne proper 
names, suspiciously profuse, and very few of which 
occur elsewhere; and Mordecai’s obscurity, not¬ 
withstanding his ollicially-recorded services to the 
king (‘J 23 , ct. Herod, viii. 85). Even admitting 
the general consistency of the narrative, both 
with itself and with Pers. surroundings, this is held 
to be sufficiently accounted for by consummate 
dramatic skill on the part of the writer, and his 
possessing such a knowledge of Persia and its 
ancient regime as was attainable by a Jew who 
had lived in that country or even in Palestine in 
the Maced.-Gr. period. (6) The true explanation 
of the silence of ancient Jewish writers (Ch, Ezr, 
Neh, Sir, Dn, Philo) as well as of profane 
writers, is held to lie in the fact that no such 
facts as those related in the Bk. of Est ever took 
place. (7) The Heb. of the book, which closely 
resembles that of Ec, belongs to a much later time 
than that of Xerxes; and the way in which the 
writer explains Pers. customs (P 3 8 8 ) seems to 
imply that the Pers. rule was over, while his 
description of Ahasuerus, and of his wide domin¬ 
ions, and the magnificence of his court, gives the 
impression that lie is recalling the glories of a 
bygone age. (8) In answer to the argument from 
the Feast of Purim, it is alleged that the story of 
Est was engrafted on a festival already in vogue 
among the Jews, borrowed from a Pers. or a Gr. 
source, for the purpose of promoting its wider 
observance or imparting to it a more national 
character; and various attempts have been made 
to trace it to a definite heathen source. None of 
these attempts, however (art. Puuim), can be 
said to be successful, and the connexion of the 
book with such an ancient Jewish observance still 
forms a considerable presumption in favour of its 
being founded on facts. It may be that fresh 
confirmation of its truth will be found in some 
of the monumental discoveries which still await 
the explorer, and that the suspicion attaching to 
its contents will yet bo removed. 

III. Date and Authorship.— The date generally 
assigned to the book by those who maintain it to 
be historical is somewhere in the reign of Artaxerxcs 
Longimanus, the successor of Xerxes (B.C. 464-425), 
or a little later; while most of those who regard the 
story as more or less of a legend or romance bring 
its composition down to the Gr. period, say in the 
3rd cent. B.c. Hitzig traces its composition (as 
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well as the introduction of Purim) to the Parthian 
ascendency after B.c. 238, and in the description 
of the Jews in 3 s he finds evidence that it was 
written subsequently to the colonizing activity of 
Seleucua Nikator. Others (Reuss, Griitz, Bloch, 
etc.) give it a still later date, tracing it to the time 
of the Macoab/ean revolt (B.C. 107). Bloch regards 
it as an attempt to justify the Jewish party at 
the Gr. court, who thought they could best pro¬ 
mote the interests of their country by conciliating 
the heathen power; but with this it is difficult to 
reconcile Mordeeai’s attitude towards Hainan, or 
the slaughter of Vera, women and children and its 
commemoration. Griitz assigns tlic book to an 
adherent of the Mnecabman party, and, with the 
ingenuity of a special pleader, presents a great 
array of arguments to prove that Ahasuerus re¬ 
presents Antiochus (with some intentional vague- 
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Cornill, Einleitung 253 IT. 281 ff. 808; Kyle, Canon ofOT, 189, 
205; Wildeboer, Die Lit. d. AT, 444 ff.: Schwally, Leben n.d. 
Tode , p. 42 ff.; Berthcau, Ezr. AM. u. Est. (in Kaf. Hdb.) 1802, 
2nd ctb by V. ltyssel, 1887 ; Oettli (in Strack and Zdckler 8 Kgf. 
Kmn. 1889, p. 227 ff.); lteuss, AT vii. 193 ff. See also reference* 
in footnotes above. J. A. M‘CLVMONT. 

ESTHER (Apocryphal).—See preceding article. 

ES YELUS (*H<ri' f Tj\os f B A,b tj avvoSos, AV Syelus) 

1 Ka 1 8 =Jehiel.—One of the rulers of the temple 
in Josiah’s time (2 Cli 35 H ). 

ETAM (op'y, possibly ‘place of birds of prey,* 
from try ‘bird of prey’).—It is uncertain whether 


ness as to the identity of Ah. himself), and that there m ay not have been two places so called 
the book was intended to appeal to those who, like \ n Judah. The town Etam (1 Ch 4 8 * 82 ) was 
the deputies to Tyre (2 Mac 4 18 * 20 ), were disposed hi Simeon, near Kimmon. It may he the place 
to resist the king’s attempt to force them into idol- fortified by ltehoboain (2 Cli 11°), though there 
atry, although they had very little religion of their noticed with Bethlehem and Tekoa. The Rock 


i was meant, a year or two later, to tell upon the 
►re devout (IJasidim), who still believed in the 


In the Tulin, an Etam near Bethlehem is noticed 
(see Neubauer, Gtog. Talm . s.v.). These may 

__ _ represent three distinct sites. 1. Et.am of 

possibility of direct divine interpositions. Kuenen Simeon is very clearly the ruin * Ait An near 
and Cornill find in it an echo of the same struggle Bimrnon of Simeon, on the hills N.W. of Beer- 

(cf. 3 8 * 9 and I Mac 1« 3«- »«) after it was over (B*C. sfi^ha. SWP vol. iii. sheet xxiv. 2. Etam 

135), when religious heroism had given place to pear Bethlehem is represented by the present'Ain 
animosity and pride. Similarly, Zunz believes it to 'AtAn, at the so-called Pools of Solomon (Rom. 
have been an Eastern rellex [c. n.c. 130) of the reservoirs connected with Pilate’s aqueduct to 
Maccahiean enthusiasm, and lays stress on the Jems.), the traditional site of the ‘ sen led fountain ’ 
lateness and servility of the language, as well as (pa 4 12 ), identified by the Rabbis with Nephtoah. 
on the want of any recognition of the Jewish SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 3. The Rock Etam is 
community as a whole, Mordecai and Esther an undefined site, hut may have been near Samson’s 
being the only Jews who are credited with any home at Zorah. There is a remarkable rocky hill 
influonco. But the language, though late, is to the E., on which the village Beit 'Atdb now 
very far from exhibiting the stage represented stands, under which is a curious cavern in the rock, 
by the Mishna;* and as regards the supposed The change of B for M is not uncommon (c.f. 

Maecabu an origin for the story, it must he TlMNAH), and this is a possible site for Samson’s 

remembered that even under the Pers. rule r °fuge. SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

(Jos. c. Ap. i. — ) there had been times when the Litrrattrk. —Besides the above, see Robinson, BRP% i. 477 ; 
Jews sullered persecution for their attachment to Jvdte, iii. 1 1 7f., 303 ; Bnedeker-Sooin, Pal* 134f.; 

their faith. That the hook was written by a Sohick * ZDPVi. I52f. ; PEFSt,Wf>, 12 ; 1876,175; 1878, lie; 
Persian Jew may fairly he inferred from its tone 1881 ’ ™; Condor, Tent-Work, l 275 ff.; Moore, Judges, 342 ff. 
and structure, notwithstanding Gr.itz’ denial that B. CONDER, 


liome at Zorah. r riiere is a remarkable rocky hill 
to the E., on which the village Beit *Atdb now 
stands, under which is a curious cavern in the rock. 
The change of B for M is not uncommon (c.f. 
Timnah), and this is a possible site for Samson’s 


the use of Ileb. for literary purposes was possible 
outside of Palestine, except during the Bab. 
Captivity. It is vain, however, to attempt to 
determine the authorship more particularly. The 
references to Mordeeai’s writing in 9 2tt * 8a have given 
rise to the idea that he may have been the author ; 
hut the peculiarities of the passage, both in language 
and contents, stamp it as an interpolation or in - 
terpolations (vv. 540 -- 8 29 * S2 ), perhaps borrowed from 
another hook of Purim (v>). Moreover, some of 
the allusions to Mordecai (e.f/. O 3 - 4 ) preclude the idea 
of his being the writer. Ail that can be said with 
confidence is that it was written by a Jew con¬ 
nected with Persia, and full of the nationalist 
feeling of his time, the absence of religious phrase¬ 
ology being due partly to the decline in the 
spiritual life of the nation, occasioned by centuries 
of exposure to heathen influences, loading to re¬ 
serve in the expression of religious sentiment, 
partly to the secular character of the Feast of 
Purim associated with it, which rested on no 
divine authority, and was marked by a gay con¬ 
viviality, varied with an occasional outburst of 
passion that was not favourable to religious 
solemnity. See further under Purim. 

# At the same time it muBt be admitted that, even after the 
Mishna stylo was formed, books in imitation of tbe classical 
*ty!e were written, otherwise Ec would have to be placed Ion* 
after Sirach. s 


kVIien tne Litkrattrk.—B esides the above, gee Robinson, BRP 2 i. 477 ; 
Innent to florin, Jvdft, iii. 117 f., 303; Bn edeker-Sooin, Pal* 134 f. ; 
-en hv a Sohick * ZDPV i. 152 f. ; PEFSt, 1875, 12 ; 1876, 175 ; 1878, 110 ; 

its tone 1881 ’ * 8, 8,113 * Con(ler * Tent-Work, i. 275ff.; Moore, Judges, 342ff. 
mini that B. Conder. 

? possible ETHAM (onx, LXX ’O06fi, Ex 13 20 ; B ovOdv, Nu 
he Bab. 33 fl< 7 . The Coptic has eireOwy, Ex 13 20 [Wilkins], 
tempt to and epovOai [Wilkins], tfiovQav [Sah. Ciasca]. LXX 
ly. The and Cop. omit Etham in Nu 33 8 ).—The station at 
ive given which the Israelites arrived after leaving Suecoth. 

; author; It is described (Ex 13°, Nu 33 b ) as being ‘on the 
language edge of the wilderness.’ This wilderness (called 
>n or in- W. of Etham, Nu 33 8 , and W. of Shur, Ex 15 w ) was 
'ed from traversed by the Israelites after crossing the sea. 
some of It must therefore he east of the Isthmus of Suez, 
i the idea and Etham would bo on its W. edge. If on leaving 
laid with Egypt the Israelites went along Wady Tumilat 
few con- [see Exodus (Route of), § i.], they would make for 
.tionalist the broad tract of dry ground to tlic N. of Lake 
3 phrase- Timsah, and the position of Etham would he where 
} in the tlieir route crossed the Egyp. frontier, i.e. in the 
centuries neighbourhood of the modern Ismailia. Naville 
ig to re- places Etham here, but explains the word as 
ntiment, designating the land of Atuma, which is mentioned 
Keast of in the papyrus Anastasi vi. The land of Atuma 
l on no there mentioned is generally supposed to he the 
jay con- land of Edom. See Piiiahiroth and the Litera* 
mist of ture under Exodus (Route of), § ii. [Brugsch’s 
religious ‘Exodus and the Egyptian Monuments* may be 
read in English in vol. ii. of the translation (1879) 
of his Egypt under the Pharaohs , or in New Ed. 
p^fassicS ( 1891 > in one vo1 *) P- 31811*.]. A. T. Chapman. 

aced Ion if _ 

I ETHAN (io’k).—1. ‘Tiie Ezuahite’ of I K 4* 1 
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and Ps 89 (title). In the first of those passages he 
is mentioned along with other contemporaries (?) 
of Solomon, who were all surpassed in wisdom by 
the Jewish monarch. In 1 Ch 2° he is said to have 
been a Judman of the family of Zerah , which is 
prob. another form of Ezrah (lienee the patronymic 
Ezrahite). Instoad of ‘the Ezrahite’ it has been 
proposed to render vnjN of 1 K 4 81 ‘ the native/ i.e. 
the Israelite , in opposition to some of the other 
wise men named, who were foreigners (Cheyne, Job 
and Solomon , p. 131). The ascribing of Ps 89 to 
£. occasioned one of the curiosities of Rabbinical 
exegesis, 'rrjm was connected with m t ]p (the east), 
then ‘the man from the east* of Is 41 a was inter¬ 
preted of Abraham, and Ethan the Ezrahite was 
identified with the patriarch, who thus became the 
author of the psalm (Driver, LOT p. xxxiii, n.). 
2. An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch G 42 ). In v. 21 he is 
called Joah. 3. The eponymous ancestor of a guild 
of temple-singers (mentioned along with Ileman 
and Asaph in 1 Ch 6 44 15 17 * 19 etc.). His genealogy 
is traced by the Chronicler back to Merari, one of 
the sons of Levi. Ho is generally identified with 
Jeduthun. (See Jedutiiun.) J. A. Selbie. 

ETHANIM (oqptfn, ’AOa/xelv B ,'AOavdy A, Ethanim , 
1 K 8 2 ). See Time. 

ETHANUS, one of the ‘ swift scribes * who wrote 
to the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14 24 ). The name 
occurs in the MSS variously as Ecanus, Eehanus, 
Elkana, etc. 

ETHBAAL (‘rsftny ‘with Baal,’ i.e. enjoying 
his favour and protection ; T<0e/3da\ B, ’IafldaX A, 
’If opdaA Luc.).—King of the Sidonians, and father 
of Jezebel wife of Ahab king of Israel (1 K 16 31 ). 

According to Jos., Ittonaal (’!0<!>/3aXos, VJOu- 
PaAos, i.e. Syj'inx ‘Baal is with him,’ a form of the 
name preferred by Thenius, Slade, etc.) was king 
of the Tyrians and Sidonians (Ant. viii. xiii. 1), and 
is stated by Menander the Ephesian to have been a 
priest of Astarte who attained to the throne by the 
murder of the usurper Phelles (C. Ap. i. 18). This 
identification with the Ethbaal of K is allowed by 
moderns. The Taylor cylinder, col. ii. 48, mentions 
a later king of Sidon of the same name; Assyr. 
TubaTu (Schrader, COT , on Gn 10 18 ). 

C. F. Bubney. 

ETHER (ini;), Jos 15 42 19 7 .—A town of Judah 
noticed with Libnah, apparently near the plain of 
Philistia, given to Simeon, and near Riinmon. The 
site is unknown. 

ETHICS.—The treatment of this subject is in¬ 
volved in a certain amount of difficulty, from the 
fact that while the ethical character of the whole 
Jewish dispensation is strongly and unmistakably 
marked, there is no ethical system, strictly so 
called, in the Bible at all. The ethical ideas, like 
the metaphysical ideas, underlie the histories, the 
prophecies, the legislation, and the writings of the 
apostles; they are not deduced or criticised, but 
assumed as premises. For such a purpose as 
that of the present article they have to be ex¬ 
tracted and presented systematically ; and there 
is always danger that when this is done some 
greater precision of definition may be given to 
the ideas than they really possessed. 

There is another difficulty, even greater than 
this, which arises from the critical discussions 
recently raised over the authorship and date of 
books. This presses more hardly on the student 
of OT ideas than of Christianity. For even if the 
date of individual books of the NT be uncertain, 
the margin of uncertainty is comparatively narrow; 
and the period within which they all must fall 
is, comparatively speaking, a short one. Hence 


critical questions may be neglected without any 
serious loss. But with the OT it is different. 
We can no longer take for granted the traditional 
order or date of the books; and, what is much 
more serious, the period witliin which they must 
all have been written is a very long one, so that 
it would be unreasonable to expect that the ethical 

f oint of view can have suffered no serious change, 
t is obviously impossible to discuss the various 
critical questions by the way. We can only call 
attention to the part they play in the whole dis¬ 
cussion of our present subject, and then leave 
them aside. The plan of the present article is, 
then, to set forth the ethical ideas in the Bible, 
as far as possible, without reference to the literary 
history of the books, following such order as the 
subject itself seems to require. 

1. In tiie OT and Apocrypha.— The first 
point requiring attention is one of great import¬ 
ance, which will have decisive significance in 
regard to our whole subject-matter. With the 
partial exception (considered later) of the Sapien¬ 
tial Books, tlie whole of the Jewish Scriptures are 
under the sway of religion. The ruling idea of 
life was conditioned by the prevalent conception 
of God, and the peculiar relation in which the 
Jewish people stood towards Him. Hence the 
larger portion of the discussions with which other 
ethical writings have made us familiar, has no 
place whatever in Jewish literature. Greek ethi¬ 
cal speculation busied itself with the questions of 
the end of life, or the ideal order of life, or the 
nature of virtue, or the sanction of the moral 
law. But to the Jewish mind all these questions 
were prejudged by the peculiarly close relation 
of religion with life. The God they worshipped 
was to the Jews the source and the sanction of 
the moral law. Their moral evolution consisted 
in their gradual discovery of the full meaning of 
their primary ethical conviction. Their notion of 
the content of the ethical idea varied as time 
went on ; their history is, in a sense, reflected in 
their ethical evolution. Things which at one time 
were thought compatible with the duo worship of 
God, cease to bo thought so; but the general 
relation in which they stand to God remains un¬ 
disturbed : morality is, to them, the embodied 
will of God. 

It follows necessarily from this that there are, 
roughly sneaking, two, and only two, questions for 
the Jewish moralists. (1) What conduct does God 
command? (2) What conduct does God forbid? 
Why He ordains or prohibits one or another line 
of conduct does not matter to them. They are 
concerned only with the fact. The answers to 
these remoter questions may, to some extent, be 
revealed in the process of moral evolution, but 
they are not of primary interest or importance. 
The central question is that of the actual content 
of the divine law. 

It might seem, at first sight, as if this theory 
of the moral law must exclude a people from 
any marked development in ethical matters. The 
most cursory glance, however, at the actual facts 
would destroy this supposition. The law of God 
is adapted to various stages in the progress of the 
people, and enforces the morality characteristic of 
the stage at which they are. It is obvious that 
this must necessarily have been the case. If, as 
the Jews believed, God Himself revealed the moral 
law to them, it must necessarily have been in 
terms which they could understand. It would 
have been idle, for instance, to promulgate to a 
nation, as yet only in the tribal stage of its exist¬ 
ence, a law which assumed the existence of settled 
civic ideas. Thus the conviction of the special 
union of God with His people, and interest in 
their moral life, affects the character of the evolu- 
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tion of ethical ideas, but does not prevent their 
real growth. 

(A) The Pentateuch and the Historical Boohs. 
—The note of law is struck in the account 
of Paradise and the Fall. In this story we have 
all the elements of the ethical idea as it presented 
itself to the Jews. God gave a command which 
man disobeyed. In like manner the sin which 
led to the Flood was disobedience or rebellion 
against God. The law of murder, enacted after 
the Flood has disappeared, is given as a definite 
act of legislation on the part of God (Gn 9 4 * 7 ). In 
the same way the sin of Sodom is represented as 
an outrage upon God; and the destruction of the 
cities as the judgment of God. When we reach 
the times of A braham the same phenomena appear 
in a more complex form. The intercourse between 
God and man, of which the covenant after the 
Flood was typical, is concentrated and intensilied 
in the relation of God with Abraham. A demand 
is made for a more complete and detailed obedi¬ 
ence ; and the rite of circumcision has a special 
significance assigned to it. The special covenant 
is based on the readiness of Abraham to accept 
the guidance of God; cf. Gn 17 1,2 . ‘The Loud 
appeared to Ahram, and said unto him, I am God 
Almighty: walk before me, and be thou perfect. 
And I will make my covenant between me and 
thee, and will multiply thee exceedingly.’ The 
same idea of a covenant is sustained throughout 
the whole history between Abraham and Moses; 
the people are regarded as standing in a peculiar 
relation to God, and bound by it to certain lines 
of conduct. The protection and interest of God 
in the chosen family is represented as a thing 
which they are bound to cherish with the greatest 
care, and it is implied throughout that the arrange¬ 
ment is part of a larger scheme. The sin of Esau 
consists in the neglect of this covenanted right of 
access to God ; and the blessing of Jacob consists 
in his fitness to be the vehicle of the covenant- 
relation, rather than in any commendation be¬ 
stowed upon his own character. 

Whatever may be the literary history of the 
books in which this story is preserved, there is 
no doubt that it represents the belief of the Jewish 
people, and, that being so, it characterized their 
ethical ideas. Hut it is important to notice also 
the area of moral action covered by the commands 
of God. We have already noticed the prohibition 
of murder, and the condemnation of Sodom. Apart 
from those, the morality consistent with the stage 
of civilization so far attained is implicitly per¬ 
mitted. There is no condemnation of polygamy ; 
the fraud of Ahraham upon Abimelech is not con¬ 
demned, though its uselessness is displayed by the 
action of God ; and, in like manner, Jacob’s fraud 
upon Isaac is shown to be unprofitable by the 
fact of his exile. At the same time the witness 
of God is sought in order to preserve the validity 
of treaties (Gn 26~ 7,r ), and Ilis worship is regarded 
as distinct from that of many other deities. There 
is little sign at present of any elaborate moral 
reform depending on the covenant-relation ; and 
the morality of the people as it is described is 
strictly governed by principles which prevail in 
the patriarchal stage. What is new and has the 
germs of much of the future development in it, is 
the intensilieation of the idea of the tribal God. 
The relation asserted between God and the family 
of Abraham is peculiarly close and far-reaching 
in its character; and the ground is prepared for 
the substitution of a moral for a physical or tribal 
basis of the covenant. 

The next stage in the history as it is presented 
in the OT books is marked by the Lcvitical legis¬ 
lation. It is here, probably, that the difficulties 
caused by critical discussions reach their highest 


point. In pursuance of our plan we shall describe, 
first, the facts of the legislation as they stand, and 
reserve such discussion as there is space for, of 
the bearing of criticism upon the matter. Under 
the head or the Mosaic legislation we have to con¬ 
sider the Decalogue, the Priestly Code, and the 
Deuteronomic exposition of the Mosaic law. This 
will involve a brief consideration of the meaning 
and character of Sacrifice, and the meaning of Sin. 

Of the Decalogue it is not necessary to say 
much. We need only call attention to the fact 
that it consists of two distinct parts: one con¬ 
taining prohibitions concerning man’s relations to 
God, the other dealing more directly with ordinary 
social questions. The Decalogue throws compara¬ 
tively little light on the condition of society at 
the time of its promulgation. It deals with acts 
forbidden before, such as murder and idolatry; 
but its last three sections imply the existence of 
a settled mode of life dilTerent from that of the 
patriarchal family. Theft, false witness, and 
covetous desire belong to a social state in which 
there existed within the social whole various 
houses or families holding property. The process of 
£vrotKi(rg6s must have taken place ; but beyond this 
there is nothing that can be said definitely. It is, 
however, important to notice that the command¬ 
ments come with the imprimatur of God upon 
them, and that the covenant-relation is alluded 
to in the prefatory verse as it stands in Ex 20 2 : 
1 1 am the LORD thy God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.’ 

The Priestly Code consists of a number of regu¬ 
lations which are largely ceremonial in character. 
The laws of ceremonial uncleanness and other 
kindred matters arc precisely defined : the great 
occasions of the ecclesiastical year are ordained, 
and the ritual due to them established. Further, 
the various types of sacrifice are described, the 
occasions on which they are to be performed, and 
the method of performing them. In regard to 
the whole of this legislation, we need only for 
our present purpose to call attention to two points. 
In the first place, it is important to observe that 
the whole order is rested upon the covenant- 
relation with God, and, more than this, that the 
character of God is placed in definite connexion 
with the rules laid down. The holiness of God 
requires this elaborate ceremonial order to pre¬ 
serve it from the contamination of hasty and 
unfit intruders, and to retain the condition of 
the people at a level high enough to enable them 
to use their covenant privileges. This is proved 
by the refrain which recurs at intervals m the 
course of Leviticus—‘I am the Loud’; and by 
such marked phrases as the following: ‘Ye shall 
not profane my holy name ; but I will bo hallowed 
among the children of Israel; I am the LORD 
which hallow you, that brought you out of the 
land of Egypt to be your God; I am the LORD’ 
(Lv 22 32 * 8 ^). Hut, in the second place, it is no 
less important to notice the extraordinarily limited 
moral range of the laws enacted. In Lv 6 there 
is a short list of moral delinquencies which require 
the atonement of a guilt oll'erin". These consist 
chiefly of broken pledge and other forms of dis¬ 
honest dealing. Hcsides this there are sacrifices 
ordained for sins of ignorance: ‘ If any one shall 
sin unwittingly, in any of the things which the 
Lord hath commanded not to be done, and shall 
do any one of them ; and if the anointed priest 
shall sin so as to bring guilt upon the people ’ 
(Lv 4 2>s ). If wo are justified in referring this 
command to the legislation which appears in 
Exodus, it will include a certain number of other 
moral delinquencies. Thus, besides the Deca¬ 
logue, there are regulations concerning assault 
and murder, the proper treatment of slaves, the 
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relations of parents and children, and specially 
concerning idol-worship and magic. Besides these 
there are ordinances referring to lost property ; 
the duty of actively aiding the restoration of 
straying animals is inculcated ; tho poor are re¬ 
membered, and severe condemnations passed upon 
those who judge unjustly. The service for the 
Day of Atonement is placed in close connexion 
with the unwarranted intrusion of the sons of 
Aaron into the presence of the Lord (Lv 16 1 ), and 
is apparently intended to do away with ceremonial 
breaches of the covenant - relation, though the 
ritual would lend itself easily to a deeper mean¬ 
ing. See Atonement (Day of). 

The legislation in the Book of Deuteronomy , as 
it stands at present, covers a good deal of the 
ground of the preceding books. It repeats and 
further develops laws elsewhere laid down. There 
is the same rigorous condemnation of idolatry, the 
same care for justice and equality between man 
and man, and the like. But there is a more pro¬ 
nounced insistence on the moral character of God, 
and the close relation of God to the people in view 
of His moral character. He is represented as 
demanding exclusive worship, but as being faithful 
and long-sutiering (Dt 7 e ), caring not only for the 
people of His choice, but also in a special degree 
for the fatherless and stranger. The characteristic 
feature of Dt is that which it is now the fashion 
to call its parenetic tone; it goes so far, indeed, 
as to find a spiritual meaning for circumcision as 
opposed to that which is purely ceremonial. 
Moreover, the relation of the people to God is 
presented in a more spiritual manner: the ‘ first 
great commandment of the law/‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind/ is in Dt G 3 .* 

It has seemed hardly consistent with the subject 
of the present article to go into any preciseness of 
detail as regards the Pent, legislation. Enough, 
however, has been said to establish the truth of 
the position maintained at the outset, that morality 
for the Jew' meant that which God had commanded; 
immorality, that which God forbade. It is obvious 
that the l»k. of Dt takes a slightly different view 
of moral life from that which is expounded in Lv. 
The law's concerning the functions of judges 
(12 18 - 20 ), the kingly oflice (17 14 *"°), the single central 
shrine, and the killing of animals for food (12 18 ), 
clearly contemplate, either in fact or in anticipa¬ 
tion, the position of a settled nation. Similar 
cases might be quoted from the earlier books. 
But whereas in Lv the largest portion of the book 
concerns the ritual order in the land of Canaan, 
the Bk. of Dt is chiefly concerned with the 
religious effect upon the people. 

One fact, however, is noticeable about all tho books alike, and 
that is tho highly archaic character of the regulations them¬ 
selves. The law and the ritual of sacrifice, tho importance 
given to ceremonial pollution, tho practices connected with the 
avenger of blood, the use of the lex talionis, the levirate law of 
marriage, the use of the ordeal, are all of them archaic in char¬ 
acter, and must have survived into later Judaism out of an 
archaic state of society. As in other cases upon which anthro¬ 
pology has thrown much light, practices have survived after their 
primary meaning has been lost. It is therefore reasonable to 
suppose that the evolution of ethics among the Jew's followed 
something like the same course as among other progressive 
nations. Having been first expressed in terms analogous to 
those of early humanity all the world over, the distinctively 
moral elements were disentangled from the mass of rudimentary 
ideas, and took their place as tho ruling principles of the 
religious polity of Judaea. It has sometimes been maintained 
that the elaborate ceremonial is a subsequent development to 
the more spiritual attitude of Deuteronomy. This is surely 
inconsistent with tho teaching of anthropology. The more 
spiritual conceptions rise naturally out of the less spiritual; 
tne moral truth breaks loose from the half-savage practice in 
which it was enshrined. It is almost inconceivable that this 
order should be reversed; and that the mind of the nation 
should have passed from a lofty spiritual conception of life to 


• The second, * Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, occurs 
In Lv 1#«. 


one that belongs by natural association to minds largely buried 
in matter. The characteristic note of this legislation is that 
God takes command over life os a whole, and, while tho actual 
condition of the people is left unaltered, the way is prepared for 
further progress. Tne fundamental ideas as to right and wrong 
and the proper moans of communicating with the national God 
are left unmodified ; but practices are condemned which degrade 
and materialize the life of the nation and its conceptions of 
God* 

It has often been observed that tho indications 
I of the operation of the Levitical law are rare, if 
not altogether non-existent, in the historical hooks. 
It is certainly true that the supremacy of the 
sanctuary at Shiloh, and then later at Jerus., falls 
considerably short of the unique sanctity ascribed 
in the law to the central shrine of J". Further, 
there are no records of the celebration of the legal 
feasts till the time of the later kings. It is plain 
that the worship of J" had not established its liolil 
upon the common people ; they are continually 
liable to defections to the gods of neighbouring 
races. Moreover, the unity of the people is hardly 
attained ; there are obviously diiVerences of opinion 
and interest between various tribes. These facts 
and others like them have been quoted, reasonably 
enough, as bearing on the literary history of the 
books of tho law'. They do not a fleet what has 
been said above as to the archaic character of 
many of the legal enactments. And w r e may say 
even more than this. The records contained in 
the historical books are the records of a people 
emerging from the tribal state into that of national 
life. The assumptions of such a state of tilings 
underlie the action of Jael: they are displayed in 
the wars of extermination which form a somewhat 
repellent feature (to modern eyes) in tho history 
of the invasion of Canaan, and in Samuel’s de¬ 
nunciation of tho Ainalekites ; they appear in the 
attitude of the Jews towards the gods of the 
neighbouring tribes, still more noticeably in such a 
story as that of the Lcvite and his concubine (Jg 
19. 20), or that of Micah the Enhraimite [ib. 17. 18). 

Tho means by which the change is effected is, 
to a large extent, the institution of the Kingship. 
It is this tliat prevents tho separate action of the 
separate tribes, and develops the idea of a justice 
which is due to an individual, as opposed to the 
tribal notion according to which the tribe, not the 
individual, is the unit. At the same time it is 
clear that J" is regarded as the protector of moral 
rights. David, for instance, commends Abigail 
for preserving him from the sin against the Lord 
that reckless vengeance implies (1 S 25 2,ff *). The 
eating of blood is a sin against J" (1 S 14 s3 ); there 
is, to use a modern phrase, a taboo upon the shew- 
bread offered to J"; + and other cases might be 
quoted showing that, though evidence is lacking 
for a complete ecclesiastical organization, such as 
is described in the Pent., much of the legislation 
embodied therein (and therefore the morality 
implied by it) dates from a time in which these 
social ideas prevailed. 

{B) The Prophetical Literature.— We must now 
turn to tho prophets and endeavour to estimate 
the importance ot their work in the ethical develop¬ 
ment of Israel. They are rightly identified with 
the higher moral progress of the people; but it is 
necessary in dealing with them, more even than 
with any of the other OT authors, to rcmombei 
that their writings are occasional and not system¬ 
atic. They deal with the condition of the people 
as it appears to thorn, they comment on the vices 
which arrest their attention, and they give special 
weight to the effect of these lines of conduct on 
the lield of politics. 

* Cf. Lv 18^4 201-6, T)t 122 u etc. 

f It is not accurate to Bay, with Wellhausen ( Proleg . p. 181, 
Eng. tr.), that there is no distinction between holy and unholy in 
the matter of the shew-bread. 
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The cycle of ideas in which the prophets move 
is much the same in outline, though of course 
some speak more precisely and fully than others. 

(a) The most conspicuous feature in their moral 
doctrine is their sense of the union of the nation 
with God, and the interest of God in the moral 
development of men. Condemnations of idolatry 
and of all forms of defection from the proper 
allegiance to God are frequent in the prophetic 
books. The nation is described under the figure 
of a bride, bound by the marriage-tie to J", and 
continually breaking it. This appears in Is, Jer, 
Ezk, Hos; it will not be necessary to quote 
assages in illustration of so familiar a phrase, 
’he practices most frequently condemned are 
unrighteous judgment, oppression of the poor, and 
various forms of luxury and extravagance, especi¬ 
ally drunkenness. These do not take us much 
beyond the ideas which appear in the earliest 
legislation. The development is to be found rather 
in the application of the ideas which have already 
prevailed, and in the appearance of some of the 
problems which necessarily belong to moral life. 
Thus the theory of evil receives some considera¬ 
tion. We have seen that the ceremonial legis¬ 
lation referred largely to ceremonial pollutions. 
It may possibly have been due to this association 
that the presence of evil was treated as a taint 
which allected others besides the actual sinner. 
On the other hand, holiness or righteousness 
was also regarded as a state which was effectual 
as a preservation against judgment. Thus in 
Abraham’s colloquy with God (Gn 18) the presence 
of righteous persons is admitted as a reason for 
suspending the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
There is, of course, a real moral difficulty con¬ 
tained in this doctrine, ft must be remembered 
that evil is inseparably connected by the Jews with 
acts of rebellion, i.e. with individual self-will and 
disobedience. If, therefore, others who have not 
taken part in the sin are involved in its con¬ 
sequences, it is obvious that a serious question 
must be raised as to the definition of responsibility, 
and the relation of responsibility to guilt. We 
find in Is. a sense of the polluting effect of the 
presence of evil. Thus in the account of his call 
to the prophetic work ((F) he says: ‘Woe is me, 
for I am undone; because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and 1 dwell among a people of unclean lips.’ 
Isaiah expresses the general effect of evil in the 
people, and acknowledges its influence upon him¬ 
self. It is, further, a general doctrine of the OT 
that the guilt of sin extends to those who are con¬ 
nected with the sinner, as is expressed in the 
Becond commandment. These ideas give rise to 
several lines of moral speculation. In the first 
place, the sense of individual responsibility is 
greatly strengthened, so that we find in Ezk a 
definite restriction or correction of the principle 
laid down in the Decalogue. Thus (ch. 18-°), ‘The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die: the son shall not 
bear the in in u i ty of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son ; the righteous¬ 
ness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall bo upon him.* 
This position is carried out on the side of virtue 
also ; the presence even of the three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job, shall not avail to suspend 
judgment upon a sinful city (Ezk 14 12 * 28 ), nor shall 
righteousness at one time prevent judgment if a 
soul relapse into wickedness (Ezk 33 10ir -). Responsi¬ 
bility belongs to the individual soul for actual 
things done, and for nothing else. 

On the other hand, the prevalence of evil and 
tho uncertain incidence ot affliction absolutely 
prevent the adoption of the view that each man 
is punished simply for his own sins. Evil enters 
far too deeply into the constitution of things to be 


explained on these terms. Hence we find in Is 
and elsewhere the view expressed that God works 
through evil, and leads men to higher things. 
This notion is involved in the idea of visitation; 
it gives meaning to the metaphor of the refining 
fire; and it expresses itself in the doctrine of the 
faithful remnant. These are they on whom suffer¬ 
ing and trouble have done their proper work ; they 
have learnt the lessons which Goa was teaching 
them. This conception reaches a climax in Is 53. 
fhe boldness in language, which is so characteristic 
of the prophets, is nowhere more noticeable than 
in some isolated statements to be found on the 
subject of evil. Not content with describing the 
probationary functions of it in the divine order, 
>oth Amos and Deutero-Isaiah speak of it as the 
direct effect of God’s action. ‘ Shall evil befall a 
city, and the Lord hath not done it ? ’ Am 3°. ‘ I 

form the light, and create darkness ; I make peace, 
and create evil ; I am the Lord that doeth all 
these things,’ Is 45 7 . These passages, in which 
‘evil’ has not the moral sense but =‘calamity,’ 
‘ misfortune,’ are not inconsistent with the con¬ 
demnation of sin ascribed to God, and with His 
character as elsewhere described. Their real aim 
is to express in the sharpest form the absolute 
supremacy of God over the whole course of things. 

{b) A second point in regard to which the pro¬ 
phetic attitude is fairly consistent is the contrast 
between ceremonial performance and real morality. 
The emphasis laid by the prophets upon the moral 
law, the growing sense of the holiness of God, the 
comparative lack of moral reference in the cere¬ 
monial legislation, are factors in this development. 
Sacrifice in various parts of the world has tended 
to pass from an act of communion into an act of 
commerce. Instead of being a means of reopening 
intercourse that had in some way become sus¬ 
pended, it is a process of barter by which some¬ 
thing valuable is given up or destroyed in order 
to secure some gain. Further, the tendency to 
polytheism—so life in Palestine during the time 
of the kings—rests upon an assumption that it is 
worth while to make friends with a variety of 
gods in hopes of benefits to be received from them. 
This theory, as well as the other, is inconsistent 
alike with the ceremonial law as we now read it, 
and with the prophetic doctrine of God. In pro¬ 
portion, therefore, as the sense of moral conditions 
to communion with God prevailed over every 
other, it becaino necessary to insist on the in¬ 
adequacy of sacrifice in itself as a means of re¬ 
ligious approach. This law is a common subject 
of the declamation of the prophets. We lind it in 
Is (I 10 ' 17 ), Jer (G ly - 2y etc,), Hos (2 11 6“), Am (ch. 6), 
Mic (ch. 2), Zee (7 6 ), and many other places, 
and in a most elaborate form in II Is (58). In all 
these, the close relation of J" to His people, their 
sinfulness and His hatred of sin, are the basal 
assumptions. It is the sense of the failure of 
material means of intercourse, and the difficulty 
of the moro spiritual view of moral life, that gives 
force to the whole doctrine of salvation. The 
moral character of God was itself an assertion that 
evil was not final. If the means at hand of getting 
rid of it were inadequate, God Himself must take 
measures to remove it. The one thing certain is 
that it cannot remain unmodified ; the holiness of 
God forbids this. Hence we lind God continually 
represented as longing to pardon—rising up early 
and sending His prophets—that men may come 
back to their allegiance, and realize the blessings 
of the covenant-union. The two ideas are here 
held together—the separation from God caused by 
sin—the prospect of forgiveness from the side of 
God. It would take us into the region of theology, 
pure and simple, if we discussed this matter 
further ; but it is impossible to avoid reference to 
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it, as it is the characteristic feature of the ethics 
of the prophets, and is perhaps an inevitable 
result or the peculiarly theological tone of the 
ethical thought of Israel. 

It has already been observed that the ordinary 
list of virtues and vices in the prophets falls 
roughly under the same heads as those in the 
law. They are vices or virtues connected with 
the intercourse of man with man ; in other words, 
they are political rather than ethical, in the 
narrower sense. They belong to the political 
activity of the prophets, and express their influence 
upon tne ordinary life of the State. 

There are, besides these, certain other conditions 
mentioned from time to time which are more 
purely subjective. Such is the peace which comes 
to those who are in true union with God, which 
the wicked can never share. But these are not 
the most frequent types of virtue. For these and 
such conditions wo must go to the Psalms. 

{C) The Psalms really require a treatise to 
themselves to set forth their ethical contents 
adequately. They have formed men’s -devotional 
handbook for century after century ; and this, in 
spite of the fact that they are full of national feel¬ 
ing, and are unmistakably Jewish. There are 
frequent allusions in them to the situation of the 
Jewish people in politics or warfare ; they must 
have been written, in many cases, like the pro¬ 
phecies, in close connexion with various political 
events. Yet their significance is never exhausted. 
They have the twofold right to perpetuity, that 
they regard the current history in the light of the 
permanent principles that underlie all history and 
all life, and that they present these in the form of the 
highest poetry. The Psalmists see in the events 
of their own day the manifestation of the divine 
laws, and it is often this aspect of them alone 
which they present. Hence the task of dating the 
Psalms is no easy one ; the particular immediate 
event is often lost in the sense of the universal 
laws, the working of which it displays. In this 
connexion, as before in this article, we must dis¬ 
claim any intention of discussing or deciding the 
dates of the individual psalms, and coniine our¬ 
selves to a general presentation of the moral indi¬ 
cations in the book as a whole. 

As before in Jewish writings, we have to notice 
the decisive way in which the character of God is 
represented as the rule for the character of man. 
A very striking expression is given to this prin¬ 
ciple inPs IS 35,20 (ItV): ‘ With the merciful thou wilt 
show thyself merciful; with the perfect man thou 
wilt show thyself perfect; with tne pure thou wilt 
show thyself pure; and with the perverse thou 
wilt show thyself fro ward.’ The reference of all 
this is put beyond question by the next verse : * For 
thou wilt save the afflicted people ; but the haughty 
eyes thou wilt bring down ’ (cf. Ps 25 8 ‘ 10 97 10 *", 
and many other passages). Here, therefore, in 
the most decisive way, the character of God is 
represented as the moral ideal. If we ask, further, 
for greater detail in regard to this divine char¬ 
acter, we find many points of contact with the 
books already considered. It is a commonplace 
throughout the Psalms that God has a fiery hatred 
of evil. This is especially displayed in a hatred of 
all forms of oppression. ‘ For the spoiling of the 
poor, for the sighing of the needy, now will I arise, 
saith the Lord’ (12°). ‘Depart from evil, and do 
good ; seek peace, and pursue it. The eyes of the 
LORD are toward the righteous, and his ears are 
open unto their cry. . . . The righteous cried, and 
tne Lord heard, and delivered them out of all 
their troubles. The Lord is nigh unto them that 
are of a broken heart, and saveth such as be of a 
contrite spirit* (34 14-18 ). It is probably this care 
for the poor that leads, both in the Ps and Dt, to 
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the condemnation of usury (Ps 15 # ) and of un¬ 
righteous judgment (Ps 82 throughout). But the 
Psalmists take us much further than this con¬ 
demnation of wickedness. God is represented as 
a God of loving-kindness—that is, looking with 
interest and love upon mankind. It is this char¬ 
acter which, if the phrase may bo used, accounts 
for and is expressed in the special intimacy be¬ 
tween the Lord and His people. ‘ The earth is full 
of the loving-kindness of the Lord’ (Ps 33®): 
it is ‘in the multitude of the loving-kindness’of 
God that the Psalmist goes to the temple (Ps 5 7 ): 

‘ He showeth loving-kindness to his anointed, to 
David, and to his seed for evermore’ (Ps 18 50 ). 
The merciful nature of God shows itself in two 
directions: in forgiveness and in judgment. The 
two are not apparently regarded as incompatible. 
He is full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger and plenteous in mercy (Ps 103 8 ). ‘ If thou, 

Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall 
stand ? But there is forgiveness with thee, that 
thou mayest be feared’ (Ps 130 3 - 4 ). At the same 
time, upon those who work wickedness, the judg¬ 
ment of God falls severely and relentlessly. ‘ Thou 
settest them in slippery places ; thou casteth them 
down to destruction ’ (Ps 73 18 etc.). 

The character of God as thus described forms 
the model of the true follower of J". His central 
motive is that of love and adoration to God ; but, 
at the same time, he so far identifies himself with 
the cause of God that ho too burns with anger 
against the wicked. This is partly the explana¬ 
tion of the tone of unmodified hatred that 
pervades certain psalms (esp. G9. 109). It is not 
merely the annoyance of a person whoso will is 
crossed, and who vents himself in petulant cursing 
of those who stand in his way. It is the wrath of 
the person who feels that God’s cause is attacked 
through him, and who is persecuted by the powers 
of evil. Such a condition is no doubt a perilous 
one ; but it is important to observe that these 
psalms by no means Land alone. The echo of 
conflict pervades the whole book. The course of 
this world is largely affected by the presence of 
sin and unfaithfulness. The followers of God are 
not by any means in the majority; nor do they 
always prevail against their enemies. They pass 
through times of oppression, of menace, of per¬ 
secution ; they are the victims of treachery in the 
house of friends ; they see the ungodly in apparent 
prosperity, and the holy things of God defiled and 
insulted. This condition of the world produces 
the fury against the enemies of God, already men¬ 
tioned, together with some other remarkable con¬ 
ditions of mind. It is to this — the apparent 
triumph of the enemy—that we must assign the 
sense of being forsaken by God Himself which 
appears in Ps 22; to this also is to bo traced the 
perplexity of mind as regards the providence of 
Goa which appears in Ps 73. The moods in which 
this problem is approached vary greatly. At times 
it produces deep depression, almost despair; at 
times it is treated (as in Ps 37) with calm and 
quiet triumph. But it is important, for it is to 
the Jewish mind the fundamental problem of 
ethics, to account for the lack of apparent balance 
between a man’s lot and the life he leads. The 
idea of the probationary value of suffering appears 
in some places; but the full discussion or the 
problem belongs rather to the Sapiential Books 
than to the Psalms. 

It would not, however, be true to suppose that 
all the evil in the world is due to the action of the 
enemies of God. There are in many places signs 
that sinfulness is regarded as a trouble that 
touches even the good. It erects a barrier between 
the soul and God which sacrifices and burnt-offer¬ 
ings are powerless to break down. In one place 
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(Pa 51®) it Beems to be regarded as affecting the 
actual birth of men. The man stands in solitary 
responsibility before God (49 7 51 4 ); and the essence 
of Kin consists in not having the heart right 
(78 8 ). Together with this sense of incapacity and 
weakness may be classed the yearning after God 
which marks I’s 42, and the passionate enthusiasm 
for the service of God which appears in Pss 119 
and 84. 

There would be no difficulty in extending largely 
this account of the ethical features of the Psalms ; 
but the space at our disposal does not permit it. 
We therefore can only point out here the general 
character of the whole book. It is essentially a 
book of reflective devotion. The whole of life is 
viewed from the point of view of the worship of 
and intercourse with J". It never reaches tho 
point of ethical theory, even in regard to tho 
ethical problem noticed above. The solution, so 
far as any is offered, is always spiritual and 
religious, and not philosophical. 

(Jj) The Sapiential Books. —It is in these only 
that we find any definite ethical philosophy among 
the Jews ; and even in these, speculation moves oyer 
a restricted area. As in other nations, speculation 
begins in the proverbial form; the first moral 
philosophers w r ere men who spoke proverbs. These 
trace their intellectual lineage to the wise king 
Solomon, who was wiser than Ethan the Ezrahite, 
and U email, and Calcol, and Darda, the sons of 
Mahol . . . and who spake three thousand pro¬ 
verbs (l K These proverbs , if we may judge 

from the Bk. of Pr as we have it, were of a some¬ 
what utilitarian tone. They started with the 
assumption that virtue leads to worldly success and 
happiness; and they dwelt on this relation with 
various degrees of insistence. They were maxims 
of ordinary prudence, rather than speculations as 
to ultimate moral problems, and the religious view 
of all these questions was somewhat left on one 
side. Moral practice is still closely allied with 
the fear of the Loud, but its natural outcome is 
expected to appear in tho form of worldly pros¬ 
perity. Thus 3 W * 10 4 Honour the Lord with thy 
substance, and with the first-fruits of all thine 
increase : so shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 
and thy fats shall overllow with new wine.’ The 
reflections upon life which fill up the larger 
portion of the book are also somewhat subdued in 
enthusiasm, and seem to lack in some degree high 
moral inspiration. But it must not be supposed 
that commonplace utilitarian reflections are the 
sum of the contents of tho Sapiental Books. It is 
to these that we must trace the development of 
two of tho most striking of all the ethical figures 
of the OT—the Wise Man and the Pool. Tho wise 
man is he whose life is orderly and well arranged 
—tlio man who follows the law of the Lord. The 
fool is he who is self-willed and sinful, and whose 
life therefore lacks principle, and fails to attain 
success. A large portion of the antitheses in the 
Bks. of Pr and Sir present the contrasted pictures 
of these two characters. They are seen in various 
relations of life; but the essence of tho two char¬ 
acters lies in their different relation to the law of 
the Lord ; for the fear of the Lord is the be¬ 
ginning of knowledge (Pr l 7 , Sir l 14 ' 90 ). * All 

wisdom is the fear of the Lord, and in all wisdom 
is the doing of the law’ (Sir ID 20 ). The grossest 
forms of transgression, as well as the less im¬ 
pressive, are regarded as acts of folly (see esp. Pr 
7® -87 , and comp. Pr 10 8 * 8 13 18 14 8 - 8 etc.). It is 
noticeable that the nature of wisdom and of folly 
consists, not in an accurate intellectual knowledge 
of things, but in a prudent or imprudent ordering 
of life. The wise man shows his wisdom by his 
right choice, his far-seeing plans, his control of 
passion, and avoidance of alt self-assertion. The 


fool is he who does the exact opposite of all these 
things. See Fool. 

It is this notion of a wise ordering of practical 
life which reappears in the far more magnificent 
conception which we owe to these books—of the 
wisdom of God. This is conceived partly as an 
attribute of God, partly as a counsellor standing, 
as it were, by the throne of God. According to 
the latter view, which appears in some of tho 
finest passages in these books, wisdom was the 
counsellor and helper of God in the creation of the 
world (IT 8, cf. Wis 10, Job 28' 20 etc.), and has been 
conspicuously embodied in the law (Sir 24 23 ). 
Wisaom is the power that guides the history of 
man, and has watched over that of the chosen 
people (cf. Wis 10 18f *). Hence the previous con¬ 
nexion between morality and wisdom is explained. 
Man’s wisdom consists in following out the em¬ 
bodied wisdom of God in the law. 

This particular character of tho divine wisdom 
brings us back to the consideration of the problems 
which, as has been already pointed out, appear in 
tho Psalms. The problem of the true relation of 
virtuous action or righteousness is sot forth, as 
in a tragedy, in the Bk. of Job. Tho author 
emphasizes the fact that Job was free from all 
blame in tho truest and strictest sense. He bewails 
his misery—the cruel change of fortune which 
comes upon him; but in it all 4 he sinned not.’ 
He neither rejected the verdict of his conscience, 
which acquitted him of wrong-doing, nor called in 
question tho supreme justice of God. In this he 
proves superior to tho popular opinion on such 
matters, as it is represented in the utterances of 
the friends. And the justification of his attitude 
is found in the answer of J'' out of the whirlwind, 
tho point of which consists in the assertion of the 
variety and mysteriousness of the activity of God. 
The question is not solved by any philosophical 
formula, but is referred simply to the nature of 
God Himself. 

In the Bk. of Ec we find a much more gloomy 
point of view. In this case the obscurity of the 
whole matter presses very hard upon the author’s 
mind, lie is impressed with the apparent futility 
and lack of coherence in the life ot man ; he can 
see no purpose served and no object attained by 
the pursuit of wisdom, or the indulgence of pleasure, 
or tne enjoyment of high place. Everytiiing lies 
under the doom of vanity ; there is no profit under 
the sun — nothing that endures, and can satisfy 
man’s desire for the enduring. Under these 
circumstances he approaches the form of ethical 
thought which, in modern times, is called pessimism. 
Indeed he only falls short of it in so far as he finds 
the good of man in the grim adherence to the com¬ 
mandments of God (if Ec II 13 be genuine). 

In both these works tho general view of the life 
of man is closely akin to that which we have had 
occasion to notice before. It is noted (Job l 8 ) that 
Job rose up early in the morning and offered burnt- 
offerings according to the number of them all (i.e. 
his family), 4 for Job said, It may be that my sons 
have sinned, .and renounced God in their hearts.* 
lie deemed it necessary to provide against in¬ 
advertences of this sort as regards God, and this 
of course adds to the impression of his complete 
virtue. In later chapters we find the usual 
emphasis laid upon the protection of the poor, and 
the wickedness of oppression (cf. ch. 24. 31 16 etc.), 
upon purity (ch. 31), and justice (29 lfl ). In like 
manner, oppression is one of the things which 
attracts the attention of the preacher (Ec 4 1 ' 3 ), as 
well as the vanity of the efforts of the righteous, 
when death comes and cuts short all that he is 
planning to achieve. 

VVe may now review briefly the drift of this very 
imperfect sketch of the ethical ideas of the OT. 
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It seema that the central feature of OT morality is 
that it is religious; it is grafted on to the national 
faith and worship. But this must not be taken to 
imply that the ceremonial order was indissolubly 
bound up with the moral ideas; the various sacri¬ 
fices, and the like, are, on the whole, held apart 
from the definite scheme (so far as there.is one 
traceable) of virtues and vices. It would be truer 
to say that the ceremonial order and the ethical 
code are two co-ordinate developments of the one 
principle—the holiness of J". The character of 
God was the final rule of the life of man, and the 
archaic details of sacrificial purification were filled 
with this meaning; the great holiness of God 
demanded cautious approach. On the other hand, 
the general impression left upon the mind by the 
history of the people and the reflections upon their 
life is one of considerable simplicity. The acts 
condemned, the ideals commended, belong to a 
comparatively simple condition of society. Acts 
of violence and oppression are the chief burden of 
denunciation; the tendency is manifest to exact 
usurious interest; and there are some few other 
forms of sin noticed, such as drunkenness anti 
impurity. But the real depth and value of Jewish 
moral teaching is found, not in the political or 
social sphere, but in the religious life. It is in the 
Psalms and in those passages of the Prophets which 
come nearest in tone to the Psalms that we find 
the permanent and supreme value of the Jewish 
notion of life. Varieties of religious emotion and 
aspiration such as we find in these forms are pos¬ 
sible only to a people whose whole ethical outlook 
is religious. 

II. In the NT.—When we pass over into the 
NT we come into an atmosphere which is in many 
respects strikingly different from that of the OT. 
In the first place, the literature covers a com¬ 
paratively small area in point of time, instead of 
containing history and tradition from a long series 
of ages. Hence the type of life and thought, 
though there are signs of rapid development in it, 
is much the same throughout. Further, the 
history in NT describes in fragmentary style a 
single life, and the results which flowea from its 
activity. We are not concerned with the history 
of a people, but of a body that was included in, 
but claimed to be wider than, the firmly estab¬ 
lished Roman Empire. Our knowledge of its 
external history is comparatively slight; the 
emphasis falls on the development of its mind. 
Hence, while a large portion of OT requires to be 
explained out of the political history of the time, 
the tone of NT is more definitely moral, and deals 
more positively with the qualities and errors of 
individual minds; it is ethical rather than political. 
And once more, the NT stands in much closer 
relation to our own modern experience than any¬ 
thing in the OT. At the best, it is always difficult 
to get back to the point of view from which the OT 
writers spoke and wrote; there is much which it 
requires careful argumentation to explain at all. 
But with the NT this is different. In spite of the 
obvious differences of national character, and the 
effects of all the history that has happened since, 
wo still feel that we understand and are in sympathy 
with the ethical attitude of those who wrote the 
NT books. Indeed, the fact that they seem so little 
strange is the measure of their effect. 

On the other hand, there aro points of very close 
contact between the OT and the NT. We do not 
find the same external conditions, but the moral 
attitude is much the same. The morality of the 
NT is essentially a religious morality ; it stands in 
very close relation to the worship of God. That 
which was hope or aspiration under the old covenant 
is fulfilled in the new; the access to God, which 
was before an object of longing, is attained through 


Christ; the forgiveness, the lack of which so 
seriously complicated the ancient religious efforts, 
has become possible through Christ. This is, in 
fact, the central point in the comparison of the two 
systems; the note of the old covenant is promise , 
that of the new is fulfilment. From this most of 
the other differences may be derived, directly or 
indirectly. 

As in connexion with the OT, so here, it will bo 
impossible to enter into the various critical questions 
raised over the Gospels and Epistles. Tatung the 
NT as it is, we shall endeavour to indicate its bear¬ 
ing on ethical questions. 

(A) The Sermon on the Mount. —Different views 
have been taken as to the actual history of this 
sermon as it stands in the Gospels, and of its 
meaning in relation to the purpose of Christ. All 
are agreed that it stands to the new covenant as 
the promulgation of the law on Sinai stood to the 
old; it contains the law of the new kingdom. 
From this point of view two questions arise in 
regard to it. (1) What is its relation to the old 
law ? (2) What new features does it add of its 
own ? 

(1) In the Sermon on the Mount the old law is 
revised and fulfilled; the precepts which it con¬ 
tained are interpreted, and their application 
deepened. Our Lord definitely affirms that Ho 
has come, not to destroy {KaraXOacu), but to fulfil 
(irXtjpCoaaL). Hence He touches on a series of points 
upon which the law had defined its position, and 
develops them. The law of Murder includes in its 
prohibition the sin of anger and the harsh un¬ 
forgiving temper.* The law against Adultery in¬ 
cludes lustful thoughts, and condemns them. The 
law of Divorce and of Perjury aro extended in like 
manner. But the law of Kotaliation is reversed; 
and the narrow command to love the neighbour is 
extended so as to cover the enemy. In all this the 
difference lies not so much in principle as in inter¬ 
pretation. Wo are still in the region of law. Com¬ 
mands are addressed to tho will from without, 
which it has to obey. But the significance of the 
law is increased tenfold by means of the application 
of the rules. They no longer concern outward 
conduct only ; they touch the inmost springs of con¬ 
duct in tho heart. In this they are akin to the 
deeper aspirations of the Prophets and Psalmists; 
these too, though with less profound nnd unflinch¬ 
ing moral insight, saw that it was in these inward 
regions that the real issue of right and wrong was 
to be tried. In the same way, on the positive side, 
in the matter of almsgiving, prayer, and fasting, 
our Lord lays emphasis on the spiritual side of 
these acts, without in any way condemning the 
exterior and formal aspect of them. 

(2) But the indications given of the character of 
the citizens of the new kingdom contain tho most 
significant departures from ancient rule. These 
appear chiefly in the Beatitudes, and in other parts 
or the NT in which the character of tho new 
kingdom is described. The nature of the descrip¬ 
tion given in the Beatitudes is not, perhaps, easy 
to bring into formal order; but there is no question 
as to the fundamental principles of the character 
therein set forth. Its rules and interests are in the 
spiritual world, and there alone. The rewards of 
its virtues are spiritual. The pure in heart see 
God ; those that hunger and thirst after righteous¬ 
ness gain their desire ; the merciful receive mercy ; 
the poor in spirit (or the poor, Lk 6 20 ) are those to 
whom the kingdom of heaven belongs ; the peace¬ 
makers are called the sons of God. Tho meek are 
said to inherit the earth; but this must not be 
assumed to contradict the blessing upon those 
whom the world persecutes. The general drift of 
tho passage is to oless those who are characterized 

* Of. Philo, De Spec. Legg. Tom. ii. p. 814, ed. Mang. 
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by certain spiritual qualities, and to leave on one 
side their relation to the ordinary standards of the 
world. The opinion of the world is, as such, of no 
value; all that matters is the spiritual condition 
of the citizens of the kingdom. In like manner, 
later on in the sermon, the motive to prayer and 
fasting is found in the same region. The critical 
temper is excluded from the true life (Mt 7 1 * 5 , Lk 
(jjn-afi). anf j ^ is distinctly asserted that care is to 
be exercised in the presentation of that which is 
holy. The whole temper indicated is inward and 
spiritual, though it is affirmed that the character 
must be expressed in act: the tree is to be known 
by its fruit. 

(B) Similar principles appear in our Lord’s Para¬ 
bolic teachings. A large number of the parables 
refer to the general characteristics of the new 
Society, and therefore do not immediately concern 
us. # but others deal directly with moral char¬ 
acter. Thus the Parable of the Unmerciful Servant 
deals with the law of forgiveness; that of the 
Pharisee and the Publican condemns self-righteous¬ 
ness ; the Good Samaritan defines the duty of the 
love of our neighbour; that of the Two Sons 
distinguishes true and false obedience. Dives and 
Lazarus illustrates the peril of the love of this 
world. Besides these, the Prodigal Son, the 
(Jniust Judge, and the Friend at midnight 
declare the relations between the true believers 
and God. In these, and in the generality of the 
teaching recorded in the synoptic Gospels, our 
Lord uses a quasi-proverbial method. He does 
not promulgate rules of conduct, but describes in 
indirect fashion the principles upon which true 
conduct is to be based. 

( C ) In the more profound teaching recorded in 
St. John's (JusjH'l, we are taken still further into 
the inner secrets of the moral life. While in the 
Synoptists wo have the life presented in the simple 
picture of the Two Ways, St. John represents the 
true and the false life as two opposed conditions of 
being—Life and Judgment. This, while it con¬ 
tains ultimately the same idea as the simpler lan¬ 
guage in St. JVTatthew, lies deeper, and contains 
assumptions which do not appear elsewhere. In 
this type of teaching, as in the other, the essential 
principle is that human life is truly seen only on 
its spiritual side, and that in this view of it there 
is a single issue offered for the determination of 
each particular man. That course which places 
man on the side of God is described as Life ; the 
other is in itself Judgment. Further, whereas in 
synoptic tradition we find our Lord opening His 
mission with the preach in" of repentance, so, in 
the first discourse recorded by St. John (ch. 3), He 
sets forth the necessity of regeneration for the 
recognition of and entry into the new kingdom. 
Here, again, the positions are ultimately the same, 
but that in St. John is the deeper. The new birth 
spoken of is essential to the repentance. Once 
more, the need of faith, which is constantly em¬ 
phasized in the synoptic Gospels, is by St. John 
shown to involve moral issues of a serious kind. 
It is the self-assertion, the self-seeking of the 
Jews, that prevents their understanding the claims 
of Christ. And, lastly, it is union with Christ, 
and dependence upon His life, which sustains 
those who are His representatives in the world. 
And thus, again, a moral virtue inculcated in the 
synoptic tradition is asserted in deeper form in St. 
John. The love which the followers of Christ are 
to have to one another rests upon their union with 
Christ, the indwelling of the Spirit, and has as its 
ideal the love of the Father and the Son. 

In this Gospel there is very little direct exhorta¬ 
tion, even of the proverbial hind. The most con- 

• Such arc : the Loaven, the Draw-net, the Hidden Treasure, 
the Seed growing secretly, etc. 


spicuous parenctic passage is that in which our 
Lord (as also in the other Gospels) lays down the 
absolute necessity of sacrifice for all (Jn 12 20 ). 
The discourses are concerned rather with the 
exposition of the final conditions of moral action, 
and in this sense they are of vital importance for 
the Christian ethic. It should be noticed that they 
deal with action, so it seems at first sight, very 
simply. Truths which are complementary are 
stated, sometimes in antithesis, sometimes with¬ 
out any sign in the context of the complementary 
truth, which may appear elsewhere also without 
qualification. Thus, in ch. 6, the mysterious 
relations of the work of the Lather and the coming 
of men to Christ are asserted, but not connected 
by any theory. Or, on the other hand, the judg¬ 
ment given is said to be the coming of the light 
into the world, and the consequent action of men 
(3 1U ); whereas in vv.- 2 * 30 judgment is placed in the 
control of the Son of Man. This is largely duo to 
the close connexion of the discourses in this Gospel 
with the circumstances under which they were 
delivered, and to the fact that, in life, different 
aspects of complex unities have a tendency to 
emerge into exclusive prominence. But the great 
importance of all these passages for our present 
purpose is this: they represent the Christian 
development of the principles already asserted in 
Judaism- the connexion of the character of God 
with moral life, and the historic operation of God 
in the lives of men. Where God declares Himself 
as a merciful God—in answer to the request of 
Moses to seo Him—and declares His condemnation 
of the guilty (Ex 34 7 ), Christ in St. John sets out 
the love of God as the rule of life for the Christian 
society (Jn 17 20 ). Whereas in the OT the hand 
of Gou is seen in the guidance of man throughout 
his life and history,'Christ in St. John affirms 
definitely the entry of the Father’s will into the 
actual life and choice of individual man. The im¬ 
portance of this, in regard to life, can hardly be 
exaggerated. It means that the apparent simplifi¬ 
cation of moral ideas attained by referring all things 
to a spiritual standard must not be icgarded as 
extinguishing all moral problems. The Gospel of 
St. John contains no elaborate discussion of such 
problems, such as we find in St. Paul’s Epistles ; it 
only indicates, in the direct way which lies close 
to immediate experience, that they are present. 
Thus we derive from the preaching of Christ, not 
only a deeper view of positive duty, but also an 
indication of a large field of moral thought of 
which comparatively little had been known before. 

( D ) In turning to the Apostolic Epistles we find 
the Church engaged in the endeavour to introduce 
the Christian law into the world. We derive, 
therefore, from these writings some knowledge of 
the effect of Christianity upon the life of Greece 
and Rome. And, further, we find in the Epistles, 
especially in those of St. Paul, an endeavour to 
connect the faith of the Church with its practice. 
It will be desirable to consider these points in the 
reverse order, as the dogmatic basis of Christian 

F ractice in many cases largely determines its form, 
n the first place, let us observe that there are, in 
the NT writers, certain moral premises or assump¬ 
tions which are inherited from the OT, and have 
been accentuated by the teaching of Christ. The 
end of man is union or intercourse with God, and 
sin impedes it. Men are in a position of enmity— 
sin dwells in them—the wrath of God at present 
abides upon them—they have not passed from 
death to life. And they have no power of their 
own to break loose from this position; the old 
lamentations of the Psalmist over their moral in¬ 
capacity are taken up and confirmed by the 
authority of the apostolic writers. However great 
and sincere man’s desire may be to attain to ^artue 
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ftnd to holiness, there is an impediment. The law 
did little to improve the position ; it killed instead 
of reviving ; it displayed the real nature of sin, so 
far as man was capable of appreciating it, but 
it gave him no power to express nis knowledge in 
his life. The sacrifices and other ceremonies, 
which were part of the legal dispensation, could 
never take away sin. They only symbolized a 
purification which they could never convey. 

In all this the apostolic writers are using partly 
ideas which are inherited, partly ideas which are 
original in them. The sense of failure and ruin 
appears, as we have said, in the OT, but in the 
Epistles it is more precise in itself, and its causes 
and range are more clearly known. The dis¬ 
abilities thus described are removed by the work 
of Christ. And it is in consequence of this that 
the dogmatic basis of the Christian practice is so 
firmly and carefully lixed. The views of man’s 
condition, with which the apostles start, are such 
that the first thing to be done in order to attain 
morality is to remove the impediment which at 
present bars the way. To describe the advantages 
or the beauties of moral life—to develop a system 
of new and attractive moral ideas, is secondary to 
this ; to have made it the first interest would have 
been to leave mankind in the position of the law. 
It was power they wanted, more even than know- j 
ledge. Christ in His teaching had concentrated 
attention increasingly upon Himself; the central 
feature of the discourses recorded by St. John had 
been the presentation of Himself as satisfying in 
various ways the desires and the needs of man. 
Thus the apostles had general guidance as to the 
way in which they were to deal with life, as well 
as particular instructions for certain occasions. 
Christ had not, so far as wo can gather from His 
recorded teaching, entered into any detailed and 
precise account of the effect of llis work in the 
moral world. It is this that the apostolic writers 
undertake. 

In this respect it is possible to observe develop¬ 
ment and the presence of individual tendencies of 
thought. At first, the sum of their preaching 
seems to be contained in the phrase, Jems is Lord. 
The resurrection, of which all are witnesses, is the 
proof of this ; and the effect is that men have 
repentance and remission of their sins. The Holy 
Spirit has been poured out upon them, and they 
have thus gained various moral and spiritual 
{lowers. They are not left, as before, to struggle 
vainly; a new spring of new life has entered into 
the world, arising from the person of the risen and 
ascended Lord. St. Paul develops this position 
with great fulness in his Epistles. ‘If Christ be 
not risen,' he says (1 Co 15 17 ), ‘ye are yet in your 
sins.’ And this position is elsewhere described 
as the stale ‘under law,’ the condition of inability 
and partial knowledge which prevailed in the 
earlier dispensation (Gal 4 BfT -). There is no ques¬ 
tion that to St. Paul's mind the possibility of 
moral achievement depends absolutely on the 
person and work of the Son of God. And we can 
go further than this. The death of Christ, which 
was the means of removing the barrier of separa¬ 
tion between us and God, was of the nature of a 
sacrifice—a sacrifice of propitiation {IXaerripiov, cf. 
Ro 3“). Thus the ancient efforts at reconciliation 
were made effectual. In similar fashion St. John 
represents Jesus Christ the righteous as a propitia¬ 
tion (fXaoyx6s) for our sins and for the sins of the 
whole world (1 Jn 2 2 ). The author of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews dwells at length upon the unique import¬ 
ance of the priesthood of Christ, and emphasizes the 
effect of it upon man’s relations with God. St. 
John, the cast of whose mind is more contempla¬ 
tive than argumentative, sets forth as the essential 
condition of real Christian life, the confession that 
VOL. I.—50 


Jesus Christ is come in the flesh (2 Jn 7 , cf. 1 Jn 5 1 ). 
His characteristic interest is in the truth of the 
incarnation considered as a fact in history; his 
treatment of all the other points arises out of this. 
The others, not less certain than fSt. John as to the 
nature of Christ, have given more space to the 
discussion of the redemptive acts of Christ. But, 
in spite of differences in the nature and order of 
the presentation, one salient fact appears on the 
very surface of the NT, namely, that moral life 
depends upon the acts and the nature of Christ; 
in other words, that the true basis for morality is 
theological. The controversy over the principles 
of faith and works, which occupies so large a place 
in St. Paul, has no meaning apart from this ; it 
arises, and is of practical importance, just because 
it affects the relations of God and man. In like 
manner, as has been already implied in our 
remarks upon St. John’s Gospel, the controlling 
will of God in history becomes an element in 
man’s moral life; and in this connexion we have, 
of course, the Pauline doctrine of predestination. 
Here, again, we are dealing, not with a mere 
philosophical speculation, but with a series of 
facts which must be taken into consideration in 
any valid account of actual practical life. 

it would be beyond our purpose to dwell further 
on these theological points. We have said thus 
much about them in order to call attention to the 
fact that the Christian ethic as it appears in the 
NT, rests upon certain convictions as to the nature 
and acts of Christ. The whole bearing and range 
of morality depends upon these. 

We must now return to the other matter remain¬ 
ing for discussion, viz. the attitude of the Church 
in its endeavour to spread the Christian view of 
life through the world, and in this connexion wo 
shall consider two points -(1) the general attitude 
of the Church towards practical life; (2) the system 
of virtues and vices which flowed from the use of 
the Christian ideal. 

(1) We notice, first of all, that the Church dis¬ 
plays an attitude of unflinching hostility to all 
that is characteristically worldly. The world, to 
the eyes of St. Paul, presents a spectacle of varied 
and widespread wickedness. The heathen have 
lost the light that might once have belonged to 
them, and, as they have lost the knowledge of God, 
have fallen into idolatry, and so into gross sin. 
They have concentrated their attention and in¬ 
terests upon the material side of life, and find 
their satisfaction in the created world (Ro l 18ff *). 
The same point appears in connexion with the 
moral use 01 the term ‘ the flesh.’ St. Paul does not 
mean by this that the flesh, as such, is the seat 
of evil; but it is the material and transient side 
of man’s nature, which has no right to stand as 
the object of his life. The works of the flesh 
(Gal 5 ld ) are all those acts and states of which the 
real explanation lies in man’s choice of the material 
and transient, his desire for selfish satisfaction. 
Though there are still higher ideas and signs of 
moral aspiration among the heathen, yet the pre¬ 
dominant note of their life is degradation and 
sensuality.* 

* It is always hard to read St. Paul’s descriptions, esp. in Ro 1, 
without wondering whether he has exaggerated, and, if so, to 
what extent. It must, however, be remembered that we derive 
our views of the ancient world rather from the highest minds of 
the particular periods we consider, than from men on ordinary 
levels. It was these lower, more ordinary strata of society with 
which fit. Paul was chiefly acquainted. And, further, there can 
be no question that the entry of Christianity has altered the face 
of things in many more directions than we ordinarily think ; so 
that, in all probability, the tone of ancient society is much 
farther from us than we are wont to suppose. St. Paul repre¬ 
sents the case of a person with sentiments very like our own 
acting and thinking under the old conditions. And, lastly, it 
| must always be remembered that St. Paul’s method of presenting 
liis ideas is to insist strongly on one aspect of a matter at one 
I time, modifying it or insisting on the complementary truth is 
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In like manner, St. John speaks of the 'world as 
lying in the evil one (kcitcli tv r$ vovt/p^, 1 Jn 5 10 ), 
and uses the word * 607 x 09 somewhat in the same 
way as St. Paul uses the word <rdp£, for the material 
creation considered, first as apart from, and then 
as hostile to God. The world is guided by prin¬ 
ciples of self-will and self-indulgence, and is tfoomed 
to pass away with all the objects of its desire. As 
Christ had anticipated persecution and hatred for 
those who followed Him, so St. Paul and St. John 
recognize an endless hostility between the world 
and those born of God—between the llesh and tho 
Spirit. There is no compromise and no cessation 
in the strife. 

Hence the first thing which strikes us in the 
general attitude of the Church towards the world 
is its uncompromising hostility. Hut in large 
measure these phrases, the flesn and the world, 
stand for tendencies or principles rather than for 
individuals. These tendencies appear in indi¬ 
viduals ; but there is quite another aspect in 
which the individuals arrest the attention of the 
Church. The world from this point of view is 
capable of being saved ; and this fact determines 
the character of the warfare. There is no limit to 
the sacrifices which must be expected of the 
Christian : he must, as Christ said, nate his father 
and mother if he is worthy of his calling. Hut he 
will not retire into himself, and live an isolated 
withdrawn life in which mankind in general has 
no part. He will live quietly in the state in which 
his lot is cast, fulfilling ordinary duties of citizen¬ 
ship (Ito 13, cf. 1 P 4 18 ), accepting even such an 
institution as slavery (1 Co 7 , Philem), without 
strife or cry. At the same time, he will not con¬ 
ceal his way of life, nor evade inquiry into its 
motive; the power of example, the mere presence 
of the new principles of action, will tell. Tho 
world will know by this tho disciples of Christ— 
by the fact that they love one another. And the 
love to the brethren, which is the sign that they 
have passed from death to life (1 Jn 3 14 ), is extended 
to the neighbour, and in this is the fulfilling of the 
law (Ro 111 10 ). As God loved the world, even when 
men were in a state of rebellion against Him, so 
those who are called by the name of Christ will 
endeavour, so far as in them lies, to fulfil God’s 
desire to save it. Thus the Christian’s attitude 
towards tho world is partly hostile and partly 
friendly—hostile so far as the world tries to con¬ 
vert him, but friendly in so far as he endeavours 
to convert the world. We must now consider 
certain special conditions of mind which, owing 
to the peculiar views of life characteristic of the 
Church, are now brought within the ethical sphere. 

(a) We propose to consider, first, three moral 
conditions which are sufficiently similar to admit 
of such treatment, and which all depend upon a 
lack of zeal or whole-heartedncss. In Ja l 5 * 8 wo 
find a severe condemnation passed upon the 5l\j/vxos 
or double-soulcd man. In Rev 3 10 ‘ 47 the severest 
judgment of all those passed upon the Seven 
Churches is the denunciation of the lukewarm 
ix^ioLpol). And, again, in Rev 21 8 the first of 
those whose portion is the second death are the 
cowards (SeiXol). These three words, especially in 
view of the context they are in, seem to convey 
more than a reproach upon vacillation of purpose. 
The man who is double-souled and unstable in 
all his ways fails to obtain his prayers; his life 
loses consistency and firmness, and becomes like 
tho sea, driven by the wind and tossed. So the 
lukewarm is worse than the open enemy (‘I 
would thou wert cold or hot’), and tho coward 
is coupled in liis condemnation with the unfaithful 

tonothor context. If Ro 1 represents the darker side of his 
mind, Ro 2, not to mention his practical attitude towards the 
Gentiles, represents the aspect of the question neglected here. 


as well ns those who are guilty of open and obvious 
sin. All threo are cases of insincerity. They are 
attempts to servo two masters, and they lack the 
absolute singleness of aim which Christ demands 
of those who follow Him. The severity of the 
condemnation upon them is the measure of the 
importance of the demand made upon the believer, 
lie is to live a spiritual life pure and simple, guided 
by spiritual principles and spiritual aims; cowardico 
or lukewarmness or double-souledness is nothing 
less than the surrender of all this ; in other words, 
the rejection of Christ. On the positive side, we 
have St. Paul’s exhortations to sincerity of work 
(Col 3 22 ), to tolerance of weaker consciences in all 
things lawful (1 Co 8 8 * 13 , Ro 14), and these exhorta¬ 
tions are based upon the same general principle. 
The sole concern of men is to be their relation to 
God, and this will colour all that they do in the 
ordinary ways of life. 

Under the same condemnation will be placed 
various sensual sins. Thus St. Paul bases his 
exhortation to purity on the true function of the 
body, and its capacity as a temple of the Holy 
Ghost (1 Co 6 12 etc.). Covetousness, mentioned 
at the end of a list of sensual sins, is stigmatized 
as idolatry (Col 3 5 ); the love of money is said to 
have power to pervert men from the faith, and to 
be a root of all evil things (1 Ti 6 10 ); and again the 
love of pleasure is set over-against the love of God 
(2 Ti 3 s ). In all these cases the error lies in mis¬ 
direction of aim, tho transient is preferred to the 
eternal. They are not merely breaches of law, or, 
as a Greek philosopher might have said, disturb¬ 
ances of the due balance of man’s nature. In the 
light of the faith they are errors in principle, a 
choice of the wrong thing altogether. 

This singleness of aim takes shapo in social life 
in various noticeable forms. The bond which 
holds the Christian society together is love—love to 
God and love to the brethren. This, in itself, 
would prevent any violence of self-assertion or 
rivalry. Hut there are also positive virtues based 
upon the conception of the Christian society. One 
of the most striking of these is humility. This 
appeals in St. Paul primarily as a social virtue. 
It consists in voluntarily accepting a subdued 
estimate of oneself. It is distinguished from all 
diffidence or indisposition to accept the call of God 
to special work by the fact that it deals fairly and 
simply with reality. On the practical side it con¬ 
sists largely in doing without hesitation or discon¬ 
tent the work assigned. So St. Paul exhorts the 
Romans ( 12 3 ) not to think more highly of them¬ 
selves than they ought; and gives as his reason 
their unity in the body of Christ. Immediately 
afterwards he exhorts them to perform faithfully 
the function that has been allotted to them in the 
Church. So in the Epistle to the Hhilippians (2 8 ) 
the spirit of humility is opposed to the vainglorious 
temper, and the factious ungracious service of a 
hireling. So St. Peter finds in humility the 
principle of church order (1 P 5 8 ). Thus the 
normal aspect of this virtue in the apostolic 
writings is social; it answers to the social reserve 
of the Greeks--the disposition to give and take 
without savage selfishness or personal rivalry. 
Hut it dillers widely from this, in that it is not 
based upon the mere fact that all men cannot have 
tho same thing, and must give way to one another; 
it rests upon a positive love of men, one to another, 
and a profound conviction of the unique value of 
spiritual things. Moreover, it goes back upon tho 
example and the precept of Christ Himself ; it is a 
conspicuous embodiment of His mind and temper. 

In this connexion it will bo well to speak of 
another virtue which holds a high place in St. 
Paul’s teaching. In the list of the fruits of the 
Spirit (Gal C 28 ), the virtue which appears at the 
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end as a kind of climax is iyKpdreia, self-control. 
It will not be justifiable to press too far its position 
in this catalogue ; but there can be no doubt that 
it holds an important position in St. Paul’s mind. 
It is one of the qualities required of the bishop 
(Tit l 6 ); it is inculcated by the example of tho 
zealous athlete (1 Co 9 <i5 ), and it appears in 2 P l 6 
as a stage in the progress of men in this world. 
It is in regard to this virtue, probably, that the 
ethical ideas of the apostolic writers differ most 
characteristically from the views of contemporary 
Gr. writers. The Gr. view of virtue was chiefly 
that of a condition attained after struggle; it 
did not contemplate the persistence of tempta¬ 
tion, or of any disposition to yield on the part of 
the virtuous man. The material side of man was 
not, so to speak, an actual element in virtuous 
action ; it required suppression, not control: on 
the other hand, the Christian virtue does not 
pretend to introduce warfare or separation into 
the organization of man. It recognizes the need 
of self-control, but the character of the man who 
manages his physical nature and keeps it in its 
proper relation to his whole life is selected for 
commendation. Tho tyupdrc ia of St. Paul is a 
more real tiling than the auHppoavwr) of a Gr. 
diilosopher ; and it is not, morally speaking, a 
ower conception of virtuous life. 

(&) We now come to consider three states or con¬ 
ditions or virtues which are most of all identified 
with the Christian point of view. These are tho 
well-known triad, Faith , Hope, and Love. They 
are for the most part identified with St. Paul, and 
found especially in 1 Co 13. But it is not true 
to suppose that they are limited to that passage. 
They occur in close connexion, both in St. Peter 
(l 1 * 2 ’ 1,22 ), and in the Ep. to the Hebrews (1 O’- 2 ), 
and in other passages of St. Paul (1 Th F* 3 5*, 
Col l 3 * 8 ). Indeed their connexion is so remarkable 
that it has been recently argued that it must have 
been based on the teaching of Christ lliinself.* 
Without committing ourselves on this point, it is 
at least worth noticing that the connexion is 
frequent, and it is natural to infer that it had 
some definitely ethical significance. The question 
then arises, What is implied by the combination 
of these three virtues? There is practically no 
doubt as to the meaning of A? rls and dydirrj. It is 
true that Airh means sometimes a particular state 
of mind, sometimes the object on which it rests, 
but there is no serious ambiguity. But with the 
third t rlaris this is not the case. It is ambiguous (1) 
because it stands both for the temper of the faith¬ 
ful person and for the obiect of his faith; but (2) 
more seriously, because the character of the moral 
temper is not clear. The word means not only 
trustfulness, but also trustworthiness. And even 
in those passages where the context excludes the 
passive sense, there are further differences in the 
associations given by various writers to the words. 
St. James (2 1S> ) seems to mean by it little more 
than an intellectual assent to a proposition ; it is 
a state of mind in which the devils can be said 
to bo. The word in St. Paul has a moral rather 
than a purely intellectual meaning. It describes 
the temper of one who, in full view of all that 
makes the other way, trusts in the character and 
power of God (cf. Ro 4 13 KV). And so St. Paul 
speaks naturally of faith being made active by 
love {ivepyov/iivy) 8i ’ dydm}?, Gal 5°). It is inspired 
by the love of the person on whom it rests, and 
therefore does not fail. In the Ep. to the Hebrews 
we again notice a slight variation in use. The 
author describes faith in somewhat precise fashion 
as ' the Bubstance of things hoped for, the evidence 

* Reach, Agrapha , p. 181; cf. Ropes, Die Sjyriiche Je$u, y. 24. 
Both these works are in Harnack’s Beries of Texte und Unter- 
suchungen , Bd. v. 4 and Bd. xiv. 2. 


of things not seen’ (ll 1 ). By this he seems to 
mean a certainty in the mind of the faithful person 
that the hopes he has will be realized. The con¬ 
fidence is so great that he seems almost to have 
in his possession the things which are not yet 
in being. Such a man, like Moses, ‘endures as 
seeing the invisible.’ 

It is somewhat difficult to describe succinctly the 
character in which these three virtues converge. 
It must be remembered that, for the apostles, the 
death and resurrection of Christ were tno primary 
and salient facts with which all life had to deal. 
Hence theso determine the primary reference of 
the faith, hope, and love of the believer. His 
faith rests upon Christ as risen and ascended; his 
hope is in the consummation of God’s purpose in 
the world ; his love is directed to the Father who 
guided, and the Son who effected, his redemption. 
The whole atmosphere of the Epistles is full of 
these facts, and all practical results which flow out 
from the presence of these virtues are dependent 
on the truth of these facts. Thus, because the 
believer holds to the truth of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, he has certainty, where 
others doubt, in his view of the history of the 
world and of himself. His faith is not a blind 
acceptance of anything that happens. He knows 
as well as any one the difficulties in life, and tho 
darkness which hangs over human things. He 
sees things occur which he did not foresee and 
cannot explain. But he is not in presence of a 
mere chaos of irrational forces, with a blind belief 
in the existence of a purpose behind them ; he has 
a sure confidence in tne death and resurrection of 
Christ; that is, he is able to take them as a type 
of the action of God, and to find in them a ground 
of anticipation for tho future. Because Christ has 
risen from the dead, instead of being of all men 
the most miserable he is the person of all others 
who has a sure hold upon life. See Faith. 

In like manner, the natural object of the virtue 
of hope is the second coming of our Lord, and the 
consummation of all things which that event will 
bring. It is this hope that enables men to endure 
tho sorrows and pain of the world ; it is hidden in 
some sort in the groaning and travailing of creation 
(Ro 8 13 ' 28 ). It results from the steady endurance 
of persecution (Ro 5 5 ), and it does not make 
ashamed. It is not difficult to see how this con¬ 
fidence in the future will affect liio on its practical 
sido. It involves no unreality, and no optimistic 
veiling of the real evil in tilings. With a full 
sense of the presence of pain and other troubles in 
the world, it looks upon the course of history with 
certainty and fearlessness. There is no haunting 
dread lest the world may be, after all, a chaos of 
irrational forces without purpose or true guidance; 
because the events of Christ’s life, the truth of His 
person, and the certainty of His promises, prevent 
all such hazy and depressing conditions of mind. 
The virtue of hope is closely allied with the virtue 
of faith. They both rest upon the character and 
self-manifestation of God ; they both affect life 
by bringing within its sphere the realities of the 
spiritucQ order. 

And, lastly, the virtue of love depends upon the 
cessation of the feeling of hostility and estrange¬ 
ment which had so long been abroad in tho world. 
The efforts of God for the salvation of man, His 
care for the souls of individual men—that is, the 
prominent events in the incarnate life of His Son— 
commend the love of God to us. From of old, men 
had sought by various means for intercourse with 
God, and yet had fallen short. The life of Christ 
opened the way to a fuller communion than they 
had ventured to anticipate. Tho law r of God, seen 
in the light of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
could be a regular principle of action ; not imposed 
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arbitrarily from without, but accepted and under¬ 
stood as the true form of intercourse with God in 
life. Again, in regard to men, the old barriers 
which separated them would tend to be broken 
down, because all alike came under the con¬ 
demnation of sin and within the range of salvation. 
The brotherhood of men amongst themselves is 
the expression of the knowledge of the love of 
God towards all. To profess love to God and to 
fail in love to man is, morally speaking, a contra¬ 
diction. The one, by the logic of moral life, 
involves the other. 

We have now concluded what it seems necessary 
to say as to the ethics of the Bible. It would be 
possible to develop the similarities and the con¬ 
trasts between the ethics of the Greeks or of 
modern philosophy and the moral doctrines of 
Christianity. Ur we might endeavour to trace 
the effect of the principles here indicated in the 
history of the Christian Church. Both of these 
topics would be necessary to a complete discussion 
of Christian ethics. Being restricted here to the 
ethics of the Bible, we must leave them aside as 
irrelevant. It remains, therefore, merely to 
emphasize the general principles which follow from 
our consideration of the subject. It scorns to 
emerge clearly as a result- of the whole, that the 
ethics of the liible from one end of it to the other 
are religions. In the early days an ethical mean¬ 
ing was given to religious ceremonies which dis¬ 
tinguished them sharply from the generality of 
such rites. In the hands of the prophets the 
ethical principles of life were asserted with ex¬ 
ceptional vigour and clearness ; but always, with 
however severe a side-glance at ceremonial, as an 
essential element in the worship of »J". Tn the 
Psalmists the various shades of moral feeling are 
described with iniinito knowledge and fulness, but 
the further reference is always to the desire for 
intercourse with God. Even in the Sapiential 
Books, where the tone is least lofty and spiritual, 
the wisdom of man is found in the fear of the 
Lord and in obedience to 11 is law. 

The change which results from Christianity 
is partly due to the deeper insight and more 
alluring attractiveness of the example and preach¬ 
ing of Christ; hut it owes more still to the vast 
increase in knowledge of actual spiritual truth 
which Christ brought to man, and the infinite 
significance of the acts of Christ upon the life of 
men. The truth is summed up, finally, in the words 
of St. John, ‘The law was given by Moses, grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ’ (1 1G ). It was not 
merely that He charmed the world with the 
example of a sinless Man suffering because other 
men were sinful; nor, again, does the effect of Hia 
life rest merely upon the graciouRness or the 
austerity of Ilia words; but it flows from the fact 
that He brought truth as well as grace; power to 
achieve what the world had so long failed to attain; 
and knowledge of the spiritual order when all had 
been guesswork and hazardous conjecture before. 

Many things follow from this. The various 
ethical doctrines which are from time to time 
represented as the only contribution of Christianity 
to the world’s history are really corollaries of the 
facts upon which Christianity rests. The infinite 
value of each human soul, with all that has come 
of it in the changed position of individuals, pre¬ 
supposes, speaking historically, the belief in the 
scheme of salvation. The idea of universal love 
is not the result of a change of sentiment in the 
world, so much as the practical exposition (as we 
have indicated above) of the true relation of God 
to man. And, again, the principle of self-sacrifice 
is notan arbitrary law imposed on men, challenging 
an explanation which it never receives, but is the 
practical expression of the law of love, together 


with the paramount importance of the spiritual 
world. 

We are well aware of the importance and the 
difficulty of many of the critical questions which 
surround the hooks of the Bible, in the present 
article, as has been already observed, they have 
been deliberately left aside. It would have been 
impossible, in the first place, to treat them 
adequately in passing, and inadequate discussion 
is useless. But there is a further reason, which, 
now that the exposition of the ethics is completed, 
it seems well to mention again and emphasize. 
These critical questions are not only irrelevant to 
the present discussion, they are largely irrelevant 
to any discussion. Speaking generally, we may 
say that the Bible has had its effect very largely 
as it stands. It comes before us a whole, ana, 
though criticism may display for us the process by 
which some of the OT books have come into 
existence, it will not seriously alter this fact. 
And in the case of the NT the date of the for¬ 
mation of the Canon and the publication of the 
various books is now put back so far that there is 
not room for a complicated evolution of ideas of 
which the traces are largely lost. Those who are 
concerned to trace the formative ideas in the Bible 
must take it as a whole. For it is in view of the 
unity of thought which runs through it that the 
separate hooks have been gathered into one ; this 
was the chief guiding principle in the formation of 
the Canon. 
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T. 13. Strong. 

ETHIOPIA (AlOioirla), the name whereby the 
LXX translators rendered the Heb. wo passim , 
and in Ps 72 y and 74 14 the Heb. o’*y. 

1. Derivation, etc. — The word occurs in the 
earliest Or. literature as the name of a race to be 
found in the extreme E. and the extreme W.; in 
later writers* the nation is more definitely localized 
as dwelling S. of Egypt. The name would seem 
to be Greek, and to signify ‘lled-faeos’ (cf. the 
similar word aWo\J/ applied Dy Homer to wine), a 
designation derived from the colour of the people, 
just as many names given by the Gr. geographers 
to African tribes are derived from their charac¬ 
teristics, habits, or modo of life ; and indeed the 
present inhabitants of Abyssinia are said to call 
themselves Kay (‘red’ in Amharic), as opposed 
to the Nubians, whom they term black (le/cour in 
Amharic, salini in Ethiopic; Lejean, Voyage en 
Abyssinie , 1872, p. 77). As, however, the colour 
that is associated with the ‘Ethiopians’ is not 
red, but black (Juv. Sat. ii. 23), it has been sug¬ 
gested that the Gr. name represents the Grecized 
form of some foreign appellation, such as Atydb , 
plural of the Arab, fib, ‘scents,’ used to designate 
the inhabitants of the country whence the incense 
came (Glaser, Die Abyssinicr in Arabien, p. 10). 
The word is a loan-word in the language called 
Ethiopic, imported from the Greek, and only em¬ 
ployed by the Abyssinians in Christian times to 
denote themselves. In the inscription of Adulis, 
the Abyssinian king claims to have defeated the 
Ethiopians among other foreign races; meaning 
by this name, according to Lejean’s suggestion, 
the Shangallas, a tribe placed in the maps of 
Harris and Lefevre to the W. of the Abyssinian 
province Shire, between the rivers Mareb and 
Taccaze. The name Ifabash, whereby the Abys¬ 
sinian country and people are designated in Aranic 
(whence the European Abyssinia), would appear to 
represent an ancient Egyp. name for some African 
race (Glaser, l.c., after W. Max Muller); the 
native name is Geez. 

2. Geography. —Although the Gr. geographers 
after the time of the Ptolemies distinguish the 
kingdom of Meroe from the neighbouring tribes, 
they make the term Ethiopia include both. The 
extent of territory covered by this name is there¬ 
fore very great: to the ancients it represented all 
the land bounded by the Upper Nile on the W., 
and the lied Sea and Arabian Gulf on the E. ; the 
southern extremity they did not profess to be able 
to fix. Only modern — the most modern — re¬ 
searches have been able to map out accurately 
the land known to the old geographers by vague 
reports. 

The land whence the Nile derives its waters is described by 
Lucan as putres arena? , but this description is not true of the 
whole of Ethiopia. While the political divisions have constantly 
been, and are still, fluctuating, the natural divisions are three. 
The highlands of Abyssinia separate the Sudan (usually spelt 
Soudan), or 4 black country,' on the N. and W. from the Dana- 
kil country, which lies between the Ethiopian range and the 
sea. 

(a) The Soudan, having been rarely traversed by Europeans 
before Sir Samuel Baker {Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia , 1887), 
has, since the enterprise of Mohammed Ahmad, been frequently 
the eentro of European interest, and the campaigns that have 
been fought there havo led to the elucidation of its geography ; 
and tho works of Wingate ( Mahdiism in the Egyptian Soiidan, 
1891), Slatin Pasha (Fire and Sivord in the Soudan, 1890), and 
others, give accurate details both of tho nature of the country 
(2,000,000 sq. miles in oxtent) and of tho tribes that inhabit it. 
South of the thirteenth parallel of latitude is fertile country 


* Still the confusion of Ethiopia with India continues long 
Into the Christian era (Lctronne, MaUriaux pour I’histoire da 
Christianiunei p. 82 ). 


with a six months' rainfall; N. of it are vast steppes with 
froqueut thorns and thinly-scattered wells (Wingate, p. 8). A 
narrow strip of rich vegetation is to be found on either side of 
the Nile, which flows through it, making a gigantic curve be¬ 
tween the third and fifth cataracts, and receiving at Al-Damer 
(about 33’ 45' E. long., 17" 30' N. lat.) the Atbara, laden in the 
rainy season with the waters of Abyssinia, but in the dry season 
a bed of whito sand ; and some two degrees farther S. splitting 
at the modern town of Khartoum into the Blue and White Nile. 
The scenery is diversified by mountain ranges of no great 
height. 

(5) Very different from this flat rolling plain is the Switzerland 
of Africa, Abyssinia, a plateau with a mean elevation of 6000 ft., 
extending from 9* to 15*26' N. lat., and at its greatest width 
from 37° to 40“ E. long. Never completely severed from com¬ 
munication with Europe, this country was first accurately 
described in the llistoria AUhiopue of tho Ethiopio scholar 
Job LudolfflCSl), while the scientific observations and measure¬ 
ments of the explorers Ruppell (Ueise in Abessinien , 1838). 
Lcf6vre (Voyage en Abyssinie, 1839-1813), and Ferret and 
Galinier (contemporary with the last), have in recent times vastly 
increased our knowledge of it, which has been supplemented 
yet more recently by the researches of M»* d’Abbadie (GVo- 
araphie de 1‘Ethiopie , 1890) and others (e.g. Theodore Bent, 
The Sacred City of the Ethiopians , 1893 ; Schocllcr, Mittheilun- 
gen iiber rneine Ueise in der Colonia Eritrea, eta.). Separated 
on the E. from the Red Sea by the Ethiopian range (as it was 
first named by M. Theoph. Leffevrc), bounded on tho S. by tho 
rivers Ha wash and Abay (afterwards the Blue Nile), on the N. by 
the rivers Ansaba, Barka, and Gash, and on tho W. by tho Atbara, 
tho Abyssinian plateau inclines towards the N.W., but reaches 
its greatest elevation in the mts. of Samen or Setnyen, of which 
the loftiest, Ras Dedien, is 14,200 ft. high. The four rivers 
Taccazfi (the Nile of Ethiopia), March, Abay, and Hawash, with 
their numerous tributaries, divide the country into a great 
number of natural provinces; and as these rivers flow in deep 
ravines, intercommunication during the rainy season is fre¬ 
quently suspended; while the Mareb and tho Hawash lose 
tnemselves in tho sand after dividing into many channels, the 
TaccazS (called during part of its courso tho Kettitc) flows into 
the Atbara at Tomat (in tho province of Katarif), while the 
Abay (which near its rise curves through Lake Tsana, the 
greatest of the Abyssinian lakes) later on in its course Is called 
tho Blue Nile. The political and linguistic division of the 
country into Tigrc, Amhara, Shoa, and Galla districts is recent; 
a more natural division is that according to which the native 
geographers divide their land into zones —the Kola or lowlands 
(below 6600 ft.), tho Woina-Deja (6500-7600 ft.), and the Deja 
(over 7600 ft.), distinguished by their flora and fauna. (See on 
these esp. J. Dove, Erg it nzu ngsh eft 37 to Petermann's Mitthei - 
iungen ‘die Kulturzonen Nord-Abessiniens,' and for another 
division A. Raffray, Bulletin de la socirit de Geographic, 1882.) 

(c) Thirdly, on the E. side of tho Ethiopian range, and ex¬ 
tending to tne Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, is a vast tract 
inhabited now by three Hamitic races called Oromo or Gallas, 
Afar or Dan&kils, and Somalis, not yet thoroughly explored, 
apiong tho descriptions of which may be mentioned Borclli's 
Ethiopia Meridional? (Paris, 1890), and Paulitscho’s Ethnologic 
Ost-Afrika's (Wien, 1893), The geology, botany, and zoology of 
‘Ethiopia’ are elaborately treated in Decken's lleisen in Ost- 
Afrika (1879), ap. iii. 3. 

3. Sketch of History.— Portions of this vast 
region were under some sort of government during 
the existence of the ancient kingdom of Napata, 
the earlier history of which has been sketched in 
the article Cush. In the time of Ptolemy Phila¬ 
delphia we iind an Antonian king Ergamenes 
reigning at Meroe (Died. iii. 6), whose name 
(Krkamon, ‘oath of Anion’) was found in cartouches 
on Nubian monuments shortly after the commence¬ 
ment of hieroglyphic studies (hco Champollion, 
Voyage en Knbie, 119; Kosellini, Monumenti 
Storichi, ii. 321). To the .time of the same 
Ptolemy, Brugsch (Zschr. f. Agypt. Sprache, etc. 
1890, p. 29) assigns the reign of a king llorsiatef 
or Arsiotes (whose stele with a lengthy inscription 
is reproduced by Mariette, Monuments Divers, 
date 11); and two kings of the same family as 
‘Irgamenes, Onchmachis and Hormaehis, after the 
death of Ptolemy Philopator seized the Thebaid, 
where they reigned twenty years (Brugsch, l.c.; 
K6villout, Rev. Egyptol. v. 39 th). As Euergetesl. 
is said to havo sent an expedition into Lower 
Nubia (Mon. Atlul.), the two powers must have 
been long at variance. The invaders of the The¬ 
baid were ejected by Ptolemy Epiphanes—if the 
combinations of R6villoutbe correct—by tho aid of 
the Blemmyans, an Ethiopian tribe, whose princes 
henceforth become supreme at MeroS, though 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the Egyptians 
and their heirs the Romans, whence it cornea that 
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inscriptions in honour of Tiberius and Nero have 
been found at Dakke (the ancient Pselcis). 

An attempt was made during the reign of Augustus by a 
queen named Candace to drive the Romans out of the Thebaid, 
resulting in the taking of Napata and Meroe by 0. Petronius in 
r.o. 24; but as peace was made with the Ethiopian queen by 
Augustus at Samos in b.o. 21, the defeat of the former may not 
have boon so complete as Strabo represents it (Book xvii. ; 
Rdvillout, l.c.). The same queen has been identified with a xupix 
Pxrfonrex, who is mentioned in an inscription of the year b.o. 13 
as sending an embassy into Rom. territory (Wilcken in Hermes 
for 1893, p. 145 on CIO iii. 6080); and this name Kandake (in 
Egyp. Kn()aki-t with family name Arnn-drit ; Lepsius, Dcnk- 
miiltr, v. 47 a and b ; av. Brugsoh, Ent.ziff. der Meroit. Denhin. 
n. 7) is said to have been the official name of the queen of 
Ethiopia (Bion of Soli, Frag. Hist. Greece., iv. 351, 5). Beyond a 
solitary allusion to the queen of Meroe in Ac 8^ the history of 
this state is blank till a much later period, when the Blemmyans 
came into collision with the Roman empire (R6villout, Mfim. 
iur les Blemmyens in ‘ M6m. prds. par divers savants h 
1’Academic,’ viii. 2. 371); and Pliny asserts that a tribune with 
some prietorians sent to reconnoitre by Nero, who was con¬ 
templating an Ethiopian war, reported that the regions about 
Merod were deserted (Nat. Hist. vi. 35). It has hecn con¬ 
jectured by Dillmann (‘ Uber die Anfiinge des Aksumitischen 
Reiches’ in Abhandll. der Akad. zu Berlin, 1878, p. 204) that 
the downfall of Merod was the result of the campaign of 
Petronius. Though this may seem doubtful, ho is probably 
right in connecting with the fall of Merod the rise of another 
state in Abyssinia; for whereas the classical geographers prior 
to a.d. 60* (Agatharchides of Cnidus, of the 2nd cent, b.c., 
excerpted in Photii Bibliotheca; Artcmidorus of Ephesus, of 
the 1st cent. B.c.; Diodorus Siculus, who relies in his elaborate 
account of Ethiopia, Bk. iii. 10 37, chiefly on Agatharchides, 
hut partly on information which ho had himself collected in 
Egypt; Strabo, and Pliny) know of no other state but that of 
Meroe. the author of the Periplus Maris Erythrcei (of the 
second half of the 1st cent. A.n.) knows of a metropolis of the 
Auxomit® (Aiiatfjurxi) situated at a distance of eight days from 
Adulis, ‘whither all the ivory from beyond tho Nile is brought 
through Cyenium to Adulis’"for exportation. It was governed 
by a king named Zoskales; and in one of the inscriptions of 
Adul recorded by Cosmas Indicopleustes, the king, inferred 
from the phrases he employs to have boon king of Axtun, a 
worshipper of the Greek gods Ares, Zeus, and Poseidon, enumer¬ 
ates conquests extending over a great portion of modern 
Abyssinia, and into neighbouring tribes and countries, in a list 
wherein many extant names figure for the first time. Sinco 
this king claims to have been the first of his line to conquer 
tribes which, in the time of the PerijUus, wore subject to 
Zoskales, Dillmann (l.c. 200) argues plausibly that the monu¬ 
ment of Adulis is earlier than tho Peri plus ; whence it would 
appear that the empire of Axuin came into being somewhere 
In the middle of tho 1st cent. A.n. Tho dato cannot be much 
earlier, since otherwise its existence could not have escaped tho 
Greeks, who had many factories on the Red Sea coast, dating 
from the time of Ptolemy Philadelphia, who is said to have 
organized elephant-hunting expeditions. Although there follows 
a gap of some centuries in the history of Axum, it is clear that 
the great antiquity claimed for their empire by the native 
Abyssinian chroniclers is fabulous (see Dillmann, ZDMG vii.) 
as well as its supposed Jewish basis. Besides Meroe and Axuin, 
the classical writers know only of tribes existing in Ethiopia in 
various stages of savagery, some of whose characteristics may 
well be preserved in extant races, while some may be relegated 
to the region of fable. (See further Cush.) 

4. Language, etc.—The chief monuments of 
Nubian monarchs are in tho Egyp. character and 
language; although, in the opinion of experts, many 
of them display a very imperfect acquaintance 
with both. Ergamenes, however, in the 3rd cent. 
B.C., after overthrowing the power of the priests 
(it is thought), introduced the native language of 
Nubia into the monuments, using for it modifica¬ 
tions of the hieroglyphic and demotic writing, 
in which the phonetic value of the Egyp. symbols 
seems to have been shifted. Tn Ins Nubian 
grammar (1880) Lepsius speaks of these inscrip¬ 
tions as a still unsolved mystery ; and the import¬ 
ant study of them by Brugsch ( Entzijf . der Meruit. 
Denton. t Leipzig, 1887) is not regarded as having 
finally solved it, although the discovery by Schafer 
(Zschr.fur Agyptologie, 1896) of elements of modern 
Nubian in the Nubian words recorded by classical 
writers makes in favour of Brugsch’s system. 
While the basis of the language is, according to 
these authorities, to be sought, not in the Beja 
dialect (as Lepsius had imagined), but in modern 
Nubian, Brugsch has made it probable that the 
language of tlie inscriptions was largely intermixed 
with Egyp. words, and indeed he fancies that 


many such are to be detected in the existing lan¬ 
guage. While the Ethiopian Pantheon was largely 
peopled with Egyp. gods, a few native names are 
recorded by the ancients, as may bo made out 
from the inscriptions; and likewise Ethiopian 
civilization, though largely borrowed from Egypt, 
retained not a few native peculiarities. 

D. 8. Margoltouth. 

ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH.-According to Ac S 27 an 
Ethiopian eunuch, minister of Candace, queen of 
the Ethiopians, who was over all her treasure, 
shortly after tho martyrdom of Stephen was met 
by the deacon Philip when returning from a 
religious journey to Jerusalem, and converted to 
Christianity, rrom the authorities cited in the 
article Ethiopia we know that Gr. literature had 
| spread to the kingdom of Meroe as early as the 
3rd cent. B.C. : there is therefore nothing improb¬ 
able in the LXX translation, which this Ethiopian 
was found reading, having penetrated thither by 
the same channels; hut whether he also belonged 
j to the Jewish community cannot be made out with 
certainty. While his journey to Jerusalem * to 
worship’ (cf. the inscription quoted in Ethiopia) 
might imply it, his apparent unfamiliarity with 
OT (v. ;n ) and his physical condition render it 
improbable. 'The word ‘ 0111111011 ’ might indeed be 
regarded as a mistranslation for ‘minister’ if 
there were any likelihood that this narrative was 
originally in Aramaic, since in some dialects of 
that language the same word signifies both ; but 
the fact that the passage of Isaiah quoted (Is 53 7,8 ) 
is given according to the I-XX, takes away the 
ground from any such supposition. 

The notices of the Eth. kingdom for this period 
failing us altogether, it is impossible to identify 
this personage from external sources; but the 
historical character of the narrative seems to be 
acknowledged in most quarters. 

Tho confession of faith put into his mouth in 
v. 37 AV is now universally admitted to be an early 
interpolation. Assuming the Lucan authorship 
of the Acts, tho source of the above narrative 
may have been personal information received from 
Philip (cf. Ac 2l 8 ). Like the baptism of Cornelius 
by St. Peter, the case of the Ethiopian eunuch 
marked an important stage in the question of the 
admission of the Gentiles to the Christian Church. 
Its bearing from this point of view will be dis¬ 
cussed in art. Philip (the evangelist). See also 
Cornelius. I). 8. Margououth. 

ETHIOPIAN WOMAN (rrghs).—According to Nu 
12 1 (JE), when the children of Israel were at Ilaze- 
roth, Miriam and Aaron ‘spake against’ Moses 
on account of his marriage with an Ethiopian 
(RV ‘Cushite’) woman. In the sequel, however, 
Moses’ conduct in this matter is neither impugned 
nor defended ; for the complaint brought by Miriam 
and Aaron turns into a claim of equal inspiration 
with Moses (v. 2 )—a claim which is refuted by J" 
in a theophany, while Miriam is punished with 
leprosy, from which she is immediately relieved 
through Moses’ intercession made at Aaron’s 
request, but has nevertheless to be confined for 
seven days (v. 4ff *). As the ‘Ethiopian woman’ is 
mentioned nowhere else, and the death of Moses’ 
wife Zipporah is not recorded, some of the early 
interpreters thought the two must be identical; 
and this view is favoured by the Jewish expositors, 
who assign reasons for Zipporah’s being called Eth. 
that are cither frivolous (as Kashi) or merely un¬ 
critical (as Ibn Ezra); Rashi’s interpretation being 
as old as Targ. Onk. On the other hand, LXX has 
Alddmo-ja, and Jos. (Ant. II. x. 2) makes her an 
Eth. princess. If the woman mentioned in Nu be 
identical with Zipporah, the word Kushith must be 
used in the sense of non-Israelite—a usage which 
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is found in late Rabbin, writings (Levy, NHWB), 
and cannot be dissociated from the similar employ¬ 
ment of KUthi (properly Samaritan). But besides 
the improbability of this usage being found in the 
Bible, the text implies (though it does not expressly 
assert) that the marriage was of recent occurrence. 
It is therefore more likely that a black slave-girl 
is meant, and that the fault found by Miriam and 
Aaron w T as with the indignity of such a union ; and 
this accords with the statement (v. 3 ) that Moses 
was the ‘meekest’ of mankind. The employment 
of Nubians as slaves dates back to the early 
dynasties of Egypt (cf. Brugsch, Gesch. sEgyp. 
p. 266). Although no etym. of the name Ilazeroth 
is given in the text, this word (from the Arab. 
ha?ara, ‘confine’) would seem to stand in some 
etymological connexion with the confinement of 
Miriam. Perhaps it is merely accidental that the 
word hazir in Arab, is employed in an idiom mean¬ 
ing to ‘calumniate’ (Maydani, c. 3); albeit this 
double etym. would contain implicitly a large 
portion of the narrative. D. S. Maugolioutii. 

ETHIOPIC YERSION.— This subject will be 
treated under the following heads :— 

1. The Ethiopic Canonical Books. 

ii. The Manuscripts. 

iii. Printed Editions. 

iv. Source of the Text. 

v. Critical Value. 

vi. Date. 

i. The Ethiopic Canonical Books.—(A) Old 
Testament. —The Eth. OT embraces all the books 
included in the LXX (except the Books of the Mac¬ 
cabees), together with several others, such as the 
Book of Enoch, Jubilees, 4 Ezra, Rest of the Words 
of Baruch, etc. The Maccabees were either never 
translated or else were early lost. Since, however, 
the Eth. scholars found the titles of these books in 
their Sinddds and Pel ha Nagast, they proceeded to 
supply them from their own imagination. In this 
way these books came into circulation (Dillmann). 
In later times, indeed, the Latin version of these 
books was translated into Ethiopic. (See Wright, 
Cat. Eth. MSS Brit. Mus. p. 14.) No distinction 
whatever appears to have been made between the 
canonical and the uncanonical books of OT. The 
number of books in OT is set down unanimously at 
46, but hardly two lists of these books agree. As 
a rule, the apocryphal and pseudepigraphal books 
which appear in one list are replaced in another by 
quite different works of the same class of literature. 
(See Walton’s Polyglot i., Proleg. p. 100 ; Dillmann 
in Ewald’s Jahrbucher d. bibl. Wissenschaft , v. 
1853, pp. 144-151; Fell, Canones Apostolorum 
JEthiopice, p. 46.) 

(B) New Testament. —35 books are reckoned in 
NT. This number is arrived at by including a 
book of Canon Law with the usual 27 books of 
NT. As this work, called the Sinddds , is counted 
as 8 books, we thus get 35 in all. (See Zo ten berg, 
Cat. dcs MSS Etniopiens de la Bibliothdgue 
Nationally p. 141 If.; Ludolf, llistorig sEthiopica, 
III. iv. 27 ; Vansleb, Histoire de VEglise (TAlex¬ 
andria, 239 ff.) 

The Western division of the Bible into chapters 
made its way into Abyssinia through the contact 
in later times of the latter with Western Christen¬ 
dom. The older MSS exhibit quite a different 
division of the books. 

ii. The MSS of the Ethiopic Version.— The 
chief MSS of OT, the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha, and of NT will be found in the following 
catalogues :—Wright, Ethiopic MSS of the British 
Museum y OT and Apocr. pp. 1-22, NTnp. 23-29, 
1878 ; Zotenberg, Catalogue des MSS Etniopiens de 
la Bibliothtque Nationale f OT and Apocr. Nos. 
1 - 31 , 49 - 51 , NT Nos. 32-48; D’Abbadie, Catalogue 


Raison n6 de MSS fithiopiens, Paris, 1859, OT and 
Apocr. Nos. 16, 21, 22, 30, 35, 55, 99, 105, 117, 137, 
141, 149, 195, 197, 203, 204, 205. Some of these 
MSS contain only single books. MSS of Enoch 
are found in 16, 30, 99, 197; Gospels, Nos. 2, 9, 47, 
82, 95, 112, 173; Paulino Epp. 9, 119, 164; Cath. 
Epp., Apoc. and Acts, 9, 119, 164. Dillmann, 
Catalog us MSS sEthiop. in Bibliotheca Bodlciana t 
1848, OT and Apocr. 1-9, NT 10-15. There are 
small collections of MSS also in Berlin. See Dill¬ 
mann, Ahessinischc llandschriften der Kbniglichen 
Bibliothek zu Berlin ; OT and Apocr. Nos. 1-6, of 
the Psalms 7-19 ; NT 20, 21. Of these, No. 1 is 
a MS of Enoch. Eor the MSS in Vienna, see 
ZDMG xvi. p. 554; in St. Petersburg, see 
Bulletin scientifigue public par VAcademic im- 
ptriale des Sciences, , ii. 302, iii. 14511.; in Tubingen, 
see ZDMG v. 164 ff. There are also a few MSS in 
Frankfort of some value, and in private libraries in 
England.* 

iii. Printed Editions.— We shall mention only 
a few of these. For further information the reader 
may consult Le Long, Bibliotheca Sacra, 1878, ii. 
140-157; Fell, Literarische Rundschau fur das 
Kathol. Deutschland, Feb. 1, 1896. 

(A) Old Testajncnt. — Of OT Dillmann has 
edited vol. i. Gn-Ruth, 1853 (some of the best 
MSS were inaccessible when this volume was 
edited); vol. ii. Samuel and Kings, 1S61-1871; 
Joel (in Merx, Die Prophetic des Joels). The 
Psalms were edited by Ludolf in 1701, and in the 
various Polyglots and by the Bible Society. Bach- 
mann published texts of Isaiah, Lamentations, and 
Malaclii. The text of the last two books neither 
adequately nor accurately represents the best 
Ethiopic MSS in Europe. 

(B) Apocrypha. —The honour of publishing the 
first Apocryphal texts belongs to Oxford. Thus 
Laurence edited the Ascension of Isaiah in 1819, 
the Apocalypse of Ezra in 1820, and the Book 
of Enoch in 1838. These are valuable now only 
from an historical point of view. Dillmann has 
given us a splendid edition of the Apocrynlml 
hooks, Baruch, Episfola Jeromice, Tobit, Judith, 
Ecelesiasticus, Sapientia, Esdrae Apocalypsis, 
Esdras Gnecus (1894). He edited texts also of 
Enoch (1851), Jubilees (1859), and the Ascension of 
Isaiah (1877). In 1893 Charles published an edition 
of Enoch, in which there is a continuous correc¬ 
tion of Dillmann’s text from 10 hitherto uncollated 
MSS, and in 1894 the Ethiopic text of Jubilees from 
4 MSS. 

(C) New Testament. —The NT was first printed 
at Rome in 1548-49 by the Abyssinian Tasftl-Sion, 
with the omission, however, of the 13 Pauline 
Epistles. As the translator possessed only a 
fragmentary MS of the Acts, he supplied an Eth. 
version of the missing chapters from the Greek 
and Latin. This edition, which is disfigured by 
countless errors, was reprinted in Walton’s Poly¬ 
glot. Another edition, Nov. Testamenium . . . 
sEthiopice, ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem, was 
issued by T. P. Platt for the Brit, and For. Bible 
Society, 1826-1830. A reprint of this edition 
appeared at Basle in 1874. These editions are of 
no critical value. 

iv. Source of the Text.— (A) Old Testament.— 
The Ethiopic or Geez version, which from the 
earliest times was universally used in all branches 
of the Abyssinian Church as well as amongst the 
Jewish Falashas, was, according to some of the 
poets of the country, derived from the Arabic, its 
authors being variously said to be the Abba 
SalAmU ( = Frumentius, the Apostly of the Abys- 
sinians, according to Ludolf, see Zotenberg, Cat. 
des MSS fith. pp. 3, 4, or a later Abba Sal&m&, 

* See also Margoliouth’s art. on the Eth. VS in Miller’s edition 
of Scrivener's Introduction to the Criticism of the NT . 
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see Zotenberg, 194; Dillm. Zur Gesch. des axum. 
Reichs, p. 20) or the holy Nino (Guidi, Le traduzioni 
degli evangelii in cirnbo e in etiopico , p. 33, note). 
But Ludolf saw reason for doubting this view later 
(Historia wthiopicn , op. 295, 296) when he came to 
recognize that the kthiopic version was closely 
dependent on the text of the LXX. Subsequent 
investigation has tended to substantiate the later 
view of Ludolf. Hence the view of Itenaudot, that 
the version was made from the Egyptian, must be 
summarily rejected; likewise the preposterous 
theory of Lagarde, that it was derived either from 
the Egyp. or Arab, in the 14th cent. 

It is unquestionable that our version was made 
in the mam from the Greek,— in the main, for 
there are certain phenomena in the MSS which 
cannot be explained from this hypothesis alone. 
These we will touch upon presently, and in the 
meantime give Dillmann’s account of the various 
texts attested by the MSS. In his V.T. ZEthiupici , 
Tom. i. apparat. crit. p. 8 (1853), he draws atten¬ 
tion to a large number of readings which agree 
with the Hebrew against the LXX, and suggests 
that these are due to the use of the Hexapla of 
Origen. Later he revises this theory and replaces 
it by another; thus in Herzog’s RE, 1877, l. 205, 
he writes that there are three distinct types of 
text. i. The original translation more or less 
corrupted but seldom represented in the MSS. 
(See also Zotenberg, op. ext. 3, 5, 7, 8.) ii. A text 
revised and completed from the Greek, and found 
most frequently in the MSS. This is the Eth. 
K otvri or Textile receptus. iii. A text corrected 
from the Hebrew, younger in age. See also V.T. 
ZEthiopici , Tom. ii. Ease. i. apparat. crit. pp. 3-6. 
This theory has been accepted by Zotenberg, and 
lately by Lnetorius, Herzog’s RE 8 iii. p. 87 ff*. 

It is possible, however, to interpret the evi¬ 
dence otherwise. Thus Dillrnann may be wrong 
(a) in his later rejection of his first theory that the 
Hexapla of Origen was used by the Eth. trans¬ 
lators, and (6) in attributing all Eth. translitera¬ 
tions of Heb. words and many Eth. readings which 
agree with the Heb. against the LXX to the work 
oi later scholars correcting from the Heb. text. 

Some evidence will now be cited which points in 
this direction. This evidence will be drawn from 
Lamentations and Malachi. First as regards (a), 
we find that in La 2 13 the Eth. dstamdslaki agrees 
exactly with the version of Symmachus 
<rc against the Heb., LXX, and all other Gr. VSS. 
Likewise in 3 44 and 5 10 our text again agrees with 
Symm. against the LXX, but this time it is in 
harmony with the Hebrew. As some other diver¬ 
gences from the LXX can be explained by this 
version and that of Aquila, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the Hexapla was used by the Eth. 
translators. These divergences, however, may 
have been derived directly from the Heh. text. In 
many passages in all the biblical books the Eth. 
version is independent of and attests a purer form 
of text than the LXX. Next as regards (b), it is 
just as likely that many of the transliterations 
of Heb. words which are found in certain Eth. 
MSS,* but not in the LXX, may be survivals of 
the earliest form of the text made directly in 
many cases from the Hebrew. If they are all to be 
ascribed to the corrections of later scholars, how 
are we to account for their appearance in all MSS 
of La 3 ia and Job 16 ia ? What we usually find in 
the history of a version is that the unintelligible 
or foreign words are by degrees displaced either 
by their native equivalents or by emendations, or 

Such as the MS E for the hooka of the Kings. See Pill- 
manri, op. tit, ii. apparat. crit. p. 6; see also Zotenberg, Cat. 
pp. 0, 10, 11 on Version corrigte d'aprH le texte. htbreu. Dorn 
called attention as early as 1825 to the use of the Heb. text in 
his Introduction to Ludolf's edition of the Psalter. 


else they are simply omitted. The theory that 
the primitive Etn. version contained a large 
number of words transliterated from the Heb. 
receives some confirmation from the fact that the 
Abyssinians first received Christianity through 
Aramaean missionaries, and that very many Aram, 
words were actually naturalized in order to ex¬ 
press the new doctrines of the Christian faith. 
The Levitical character of Ethiopic Christianity 
points in the same direction, i.e. its acceptance of 
the rite of circumcision, and the Levitical laws 
regarding the purification of women. 

Until, however, we have a complete and critical 
edition of the Eth. version, it will not be possible 
to settle finally the above questions. Even Dill¬ 
mann’s edition (vols. i. ii. v.) is inadequate for 
this purpose, as vols. i. and ii. were completed 
before the best MSS were accessible.* 

(B) New Testament. —Zotenberg {Cat. des MSS 
lith. de la bibliot. Nat. pp. 24, 25, 30, 1877) showed 
that there were two forms of text present in the 
MSS,—the lirst, that which was made from the 
! Greek original; the second, a corrected text. In 
the same year Dillrnann (Herzog’s RE i. pp. 203- 
206) suggested that the numerous variations in the 
more widely read books of the NT, such as the 
Gospels, were due to the influence of the Copt, 
and Arab, versions. That such versions were 
known in Abyssinia he infers on the following 
grounds: Prolegomena translated from the Arab, 
were prefixed to the NT writings; names of NT 
books derived from the Arab, displaced occasionally 
in later times the native nomenclature of the NT 
books; e.g. the Acts were called Abraxis (= UpdZeit), 
ltevelation Abukalam'is {’AttokcIXvxJ/is). The Arabie- 
Coptio SinodOs became early naturalized in the 
Etn. Church. 

The.se hints of Dillmann’s are further developed 
by Guidi, who pointed out that such corrections 
are derived from an Arab. tr. circulating in Egypt 
(Guidi, Le Traduzioni degli Evangelii in Arabu e 
in Ethiopiro , Accad. Lincei, 1888, p. 33If.). The 
MSS are affected in various degrees by these cor¬ 
rections. In some they appear side by side with 
the original text. 

v. Critical VALUK.--The Eth. version of the 
OT is generally a very faithful and verbal tr. of 
the Greek. It frequently reproduces the very 
order of the words. On the other hand, it is not 
possible to explain many of its readings by any 
extant Gr. text, and over-against the LXX it 
frequently attests a purer text. But its critical 
value cannot be determined until the questions 
discussed in the preceding section have been 
treated exhaustively. 

As regards the N V L, this version is related to the 
older type of text attested by the great Greek 
Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. It has also Western 
and Alexandrian and Syrian elements. But no 
critical text has yet been published. 

vi. Date. —Dillrnann (Herzog’s RE i. 203, 204) 
confidently ascribes the Eth. version to the 4th 
and 5th centuries of our era, and regards it as 
constituting not only the oldest memorial but 
also the foundation oi Eth. literature. This con¬ 
clusion he draws from the following facts: i. 
Christianity was already firmly established in the 
5th cent. ii. The poet and musician Jared had 
already produced a church hymnal in the 6th 
cent. iii. Chrysostom f [Horn, in Johan. , Opera 

* For many interesting details see Reokendorf, 4 Ueber den 
Werth der altathiopischen Pentateuoh-ubersetzung fur die 
Reconstruction der fcteptuaginta,' in ZATW (1887) pp. 61-90. 
Among other points he controverts Comill’s view in nis Com¬ 
mentary on Ezekiel (p. 07 tf.), that the Ethiopic version is 
derived from the Hesychian recension of the LXX. 

f itXXx xxi ICpot xxi AiyCrr/oi xxi 'hie* xxi lUptxi xxi AMtovu 
. . . ti( rr t * xlrSv pnrxj3xXo»rte yXeUrrx » ret wapet revrtv hty/txra 
x.r.X. 
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[Montfaucon], viii. p. 10) appears to have known of 
an Eth. version of the Bible, iv. The version is 
made directly from the Greek. Now, it was only 
in the first period of Eth. literature that transla¬ 
tions were made from the Greek; for after the 
appearance of the Arab, language in Egypt, Eth. 
literature came under the sway of the Arabic. 

The above views of Dillmann have recently 
been conlirmed by the peculiar title used for God 
in Sir 31 8 37 21 , i.e. Astdr. This shows that 
heathenism still prevailed when this book was 
translated (Dillmann, V.T. AEthiopici, Tom. v. p. 
117). Guidi assigns the version to the end of 
the 5th and the beginning of the 6th cent. 
Lagarde’s view (Ankundigung einer ncucn Ausgabe 
der griech. Uebersetzung des AT.s , 1882, p. 28), 
that the version was made in the 14th cent., not 
from a Gr. but from an Arab, or an Egyp. trans¬ 
lation of the original, is wholly contradicted by 
the evidence. We may safely assume that the 
version was completed before the 7th cent. 

It. H. Charles. 

ETH-KAZIN (j'vij nijiy, where AV, misunderstand¬ 
ing the n locale , writes Ittah-kazin, as in same 
verse Gittah-hepher for Gath-hepher).—A town 
on the E. frontier of Zebulun, whose site has not 
been identified, Jos 19 u . J. A. Selbie. 

ETHNAN (Ijnx).—A Judahite (1 Ch 4 7 ). See 
Genealogy. 

ETHNARCH (i0v6.pxw ).—In 2 Co ll M it is stated 
that ‘ in Damascus the ethnarch under Aretas 
the king guarded the city of the Damascenes,’ the 
word ethnarch being tr. in both AV and IIV by 
Governor. Its exact meaning seems doubtful: 
it is used of Simon the high priest (1 Mac 14 47 
15 1, a ), of Hyrcanus (Jos. Ant. xiv. x. 2), and of 
Archelaus (Ant. xvii. xi. 4; BJ II. vi. 3). It was 
also used for the governor of the Jews in Alex¬ 
andria (Strabo, an. Jos. Ant. xiv. vii. 2), and the 
head of the Jewish community in Pal. in the time 
of Origen (Origenes, Ep. ad Africnnum , § 14). 
The last two instances suggest that the normal 
use of the word was for the ruler of a nation or 
tQvo s living with separate laws and customs 
amongst those of a diiFerent race. But the sense 
of the term seems to have widened, and it be¬ 
came a little superior to that of tetrarch, but 
inferior to that of king (Schurer, HJP II. ii. 244, 
etc.). A. C. Headlam. 

ETHNI (’gw).—An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch 6 41 , 
called in v . 31 Jeatherai). See Genealogy. 

ETHNOLOGY.— See Races. 

EUBULUS (Etf/3ouXos).—A leading member of 
the Christian community at Home, who sends 
greeting to Timothy through St. Paul at the time 
of the second imprisonment (2 Ti 4' 21 ). His name 
is Greek, but nothing further is known of him. 

\Y. Lock. 

EUERGETES (Prol. to Sirach). — See Bene¬ 
factor. 

EUMENES (Erf/u^y, ‘well-disposed ’) II., king of 
Pergamus, succeeded his father Attalus in b.c. 
197. Through the friendship of Rome he secured 
a large extension of his territories, so that his 
kingdom became for a time one of the greatest in 
the East. In B.c. 169 he was suspected of secret 
correspondence with the enemies of Romo, but 
died (probably in B.C. 159 ; see Clinton, F. U. iii. 
403, 406) before an open rupture took place. The 
principal authorities for his life are Livy (Ann., 
esp. bk. xxxvii. and Epit. xlvi.), Polybius, and 
Appian, with Strabo xiii. p. 264, and Justin xxxi. 


8, xxxii. 4. In 1 Mac 8 8 the Romans are said to 
have taken ‘ the country of India and Media and 
Lydia 5 from Antiochus the Great, and to have 
given these dominions to E. The MSS agree in 
this reading, which is, however, impossible, since 
India was never under the rule of Antiochus. 
Media, too, on account of its eastward position, is 
not likely to have ever been ceded to E. The best 
correction is to substitute, with Michaelis, Mysia 
for Media, and, with Grotius, Ionia for India. In 
agreement with this are Livy’s statements (xxxvii. 
44) that the Roman Seriate required from Antiochus 
the cessiou of all Asia north of the Taurus, and of 
these districts granted (xxxvii. 55) the part north 
of the Mmander to Eumenes. R. W. Moss. 

EUNICE (Yvv'iktj, so Tisch., WII, with all the 
uncial MSS; not Ytivehcq, as TR with many cur¬ 
sives).—The mother of Timothy, and probably the 
daughter of Lois (2 Ti l 6 ). The name is Greek, so 
that conceivably she may have been a proselyte; 
but this is not a necessary inference, and more 
probably she was by birth a Jewess (’ lovSatas , 
Ac 16 1 ). She was married to a Gentile husband, 
and, probably out of deference to his prejudices, 
her son was not circumcised; but she gave him a 
God-fearing name (T i/j.6-9cos), and trained him care¬ 
fully in the OT Scriptures (2 Ti 3 13 ). She was 
>rooably converted to Christianity on St. Paul’s 
irst visit to Lystra, as she is described as already 
a believer on the second visit (Ac 16 1 ). She is not 
mentioned afterwards, but the curious addition of 
X?i/>a5 (Ac 1G 1 ) in cursive 25, and the substitution 
of it for ’Iou5a/as in Gig. fu., may embody a tra¬ 
dition of her widowhood; this would give a fresh 
point to the injunction in 1 Ti 5 4 . W. Lock. 

EUNUCH (D*!9,'0 r 7r<15c*;i', evvovxos ).—ongi is rendered 
in AV eunuch, ollicer, chamberlain. The employ¬ 
ment of eunuchs in Oriental courts was one oi the 
base accompaniments of polygamy and despotism. 
The harems of the monarens were committed to 
their charge, and they frequently superintended 
the education of young princes. Much influence 
was thus at times acquired by them in aflairs of 
state (see Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iv. 175). They 
were often closely connected with the palace 
intrigues, which played so important a part in 
Oriental history. It seems that the Heb. word 
was also used in a wide sense of persons not 
emasculated, who held oifices which were usually 
entrusted to eunuchs. Such is probably its use in 
the case of Potiphar (Gn 39 1 ; Wniston’s Jos. Ant. 
X. x. 2n.). Where the word occurs in 1 and 2 K, 
it is sometimes difficult to determine whether it 
bears its proper or its derived signification. Hero¬ 
dotus (viii. 105) says that ‘among the barbarians 
eunuchs are more valued than others on account of 
their perfect fidelity,’ and instances the case of 
Hermotimus, who was highly esteemed by Xerxes. 
Xenophon ( Cyrop. vii. 5.60 ft’.), in giving the reasons 
why Cyrus employed them, alludes to the alleged 
fact that their having no domestic ties rendered 
them capable of peculiar devotion to the interests 
of their masters, and of gratitude to those who 
conferred honour and consideration upon them. 
They also naturally adhered to one able to protect 
them, as they found themselves objects of contempt 
to other men. He denies the allegation that they 
are lacking in vigour and excellent qualities, and 
illustrates their tendencies by the case of ‘ dogs, 
which, when castrated, cease to desert their 
masters, but are not at all less fitted for watching 
and the chase.’ 

The Law of Dt 23 1 (cf. Lv 22 ,ja ) attaches a religious 
stigma to the condition. (See, for the prob. ground 
of this, Driver on Dt 23 1 ). The prediction in 1 S 8 l * 
was designed to intimate the deterioration of the 
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national life consequent upon the establishment of 
the kingdom, through the adoption of unsanctioned 
Gentile customs. Acc. to Herodotus (vi. 32), the 
Persians made eunuchs of the goodliest of the 
youth of captured countries ; but as to whether 
Daniel and his companions were thus treated by 
the Pal), conquerors, no absolutely certain conclu¬ 
sions can be reached (cf. 2 K 20 17 * 18 ). Eunuchs 
were in the courts of the Herods in our Lord’s 
time (Jos. Ant. XV. vii. 4; xvi. viii. 1); hence 
Ilia allusion to them (Mt 19 12 ) as familiar to Ilis 
hearers. See Ethiopian Eunuch. 

G. Walker. 

EUODIA, AV Euodias (EiWfa, fem. form of 
VtuoSlos. Both names are found in Or. literature 
and on the inscriptions. The Euodias of AV seems 
to have arisen from a mistake of the translators, 
who took Euo$fav for the accusative of the mas¬ 
culine form Ei’oMas, and regarded it as the name 
of a man).—A Christian woman of Philippi, whom 
the Apostle Paul beseeches ‘ to be of the same 
mind in the Lord * with another Christian woman 
named Syntycho (Ph 4 2 ). They may have been 
deaconesses, or women of some position in whose 
houses the brethren were accustomed to meet. 
The language of St. Paul suggests a religious 
difference rather than a private quarrel (Ph 2 2 ). 
They may have represented different types of piety, 
or may have differed on some question of church li/e. 
St. Paul begs a certain Syzggus , or, as some critics 
think, an unnamed * true yoke-fellow,’ to help 
forward the work of reconciliation, being mindful 
of the former services of these women to the cause 
of the gospel (Ph 4 8 ). The theory of Baur, 
Schwegler, and Volkmar, that Euodiaand Syntycho 
are symbolical names for Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity, is now generally abandoned. A 
mode of speaking so mysterious is out of harmony 
with the general tenor of the Epistle. J. GlBB. 

EUPATOR (EcTrdrwp, 1 Mac 6 17 etc., 2 Mac 
2 30 etc.), the surname of Antiochus V., son ami 
successor of Antiochus iv. Epiphanes. See Anti¬ 
ochus v. 

EUPHRATES (rn$, E inppdTTjs ).—The Euphrates 
was called Pura-nun, ‘ the great water,’ or simply 
Pura, ‘the water,’ in Sumerian, the pre-Semitic 
language of Chalduea (cf. Gn 15 18 ). From this the 
Semitic Babylonians derived their Purat or Purattu 
with the feminine suffix. Purat is the Hcb. 
PCrath, the Old Persian Ufrfitu, where the pros¬ 
thetic u was explained as the word u, * good/ and 
so gave rise to the Greek Eu-phrates. In the 
OT it is generally known as ‘the river’ ( e.g . Dt 
ll 24 , Ex 23/), it being the largest and most notable 
river of Western Asia, and accordingly in Gn 2 14 
alone of the rivers of Paradise no geographical 
description is given of it. * In Babylonia it was also 
called ‘ the river of Sippara’ as well as the Uruttu, 
a dialectical form of Purattu. 

The Euphrates (Arab. Frat) has two sources, 
one of which was called the Euphrates in antiquity ; 
in Armenian, Yephrat; while the other, which rises 
to the south - east, the modern Murful - Su, was 
termed the Arsanias, Arm. Aradzani, Arzania in 
the Assyr. inscriptions. They rise in two valleys 
of Armenia, from 0000 to 0500‘feet high, the one in 
the Anti-Taurus, the other in Mount Ararat, and 
unite near Malatiyeh (MelitOnS, Assyr. Melid) in a 
valley about 2000 feet high, whence they flow east¬ 
ward through a narrow gorge towards Syria. 
From this point to the alluvial plain of Babylonia 
the fall of the river is about 1000 feet in 700 miles, 
so that it is navigable only down stream. The 
high road from east to west passed it in OT 

* It is disputed whether Jer IS 4 -? really refers to the Euphrates 
see Ewald, ad loc.y. 


times at Birtu {Birejik) and Carchemish [Jerabis). 
There was another passage at Thapsakos, the 
Tiphsah of 1 K 4 s4 . A little to the south of 
Carchemish was Pethor (Assyr. Pitru), on the 
western bank at the junction of the Euphrates with 
the Sajur (Assyr. Sagura). Still farther south, but 
on the eastern bank, it was joined by the Belikh 
(Assyr. Balikli) and Khabtir (Assyr. Khabur), which 
came from the land of Gozan (Assyr. Cuzanu, 2 K 
17 6 ). At the mouth of the Khabflr was Circesium 
(now Karkisia, Assyr. Sirki). After this the 
Euphrates receives no more affluents; but north¬ 
ward of Sippara or Sepharvaim it approaches the 
Tigris very nearly, and oy again widening out forms 
the plain of Babylonia. The Euphrates and Tigris 
now unite before falling into the sea, owing to the 
accumulation of silt at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, but in OT times they still entered the sea 
by separate mouths. The water of the Euphrates 
was dissipated over Babylonia by means of canals 
for the purposes of irrigation, and at its mouth 
were great salt marshes, called Marratu by the 
Babylonians (see Jer 50 21 ). Here lived the IvaldA, 
or Chahheans, with their capital Bit-Yakin, of 
which Merodach-baladan was king. 

Literature, —Frd. Delitzsch, Paradics , 109 f. ; Schrader, 
KAV* 34 f.; Chesney, Kuph rates lixpnl. vol. i. ; Loftus, 
Chaldoca and Stmana ; Layard, Min. and Bab. chs. xxi.-xxii.; 
ltawlinson, Herodotus, i. Essay ix. A. II. SAYCK. 

EUP0LEMUS (Ec7r6Xe/xos), the son of John, the 
son of Aeeos, one of the ambassadors sent to Rome 
by Judas Maecabams, after his victory over 
Nicanor, in order to conclude an alliance between 
the Romans and the Jews in B.C. 1(51 (1 Mac 8 17 , 
2 Mac 4 11 , comp. Jos. Ant. XII. x. (5). Eupo- 
lemus has often been identified with the author 
of a history of the Jews, written in Greek, which 
is quoted by Alexander Polyhistor, Clement of 
Alexandria {Strom, i. 23), and Eusebius {Prcrp. 
Ev. ix. 30-34). Since the historian Eupolemus 
seems to have written about B.C. 157, and was 
almost certainly a Jew, this identification may be 
correct (comp. Schurer, /UP II. iii. 203 ff.). 

H. A. White. 

EURAQUILO.—Euraquilo (ei'paKvXw) is the read¬ 
ing adopted at Ac 27 14 by WH and the RY, instead 
of Euroclydon in the TR and AY, as the name 
of the wind, which, suddenly descending from the 
heights of Crete on St. Paul’s ship as it was sail¬ 
ing closely along the shore, seized it and drove it 
before the storm, which ended in the shipwreck 
on Melita. St. Luke describes the wind as, in 
character, ‘typhonic’ (RV ‘tempestuous’), that 
is, marked by whirlwinds or ‘ sudden eddying 
squalls,’ as llamsay calls them, adding that 
‘ every one who has any experience of sailing on 
lakes or bays overhung by mountains will ap¬ 
preciate the epithet “ typhonic ” which Luke uses ’ 
{St. Paul the Traveller , p. 320), and by way of 
greater exactness adds its nautical name, ‘ which 
is called ’ (6 KaXoupevos). Unhappily, the state of 
the text leaves the precise name doubtful. A 
summary of the various readings will be found in 
Sanday, Appendices ad NT, p. 140. The great 
mass of later testimony yields ‘ Euroclydon ’ ; the 
oldest uncials AfcC have evpa kvXwp, and this was 
probably the reading of B . To IP appear to be 
due the superimposed T and A which appear in 
this MS (ETPTAKATAON). B 3 then either turned 
A into A, or, if it was done by IP, patched up the 
letter afresh. Yercellone-Cozza in the appendix 
to their facsimile say ‘ evpaKvXoov B 1 , evpvKXvdwv BV 
The Vulg. Cassiod. give Euro-aquilo. Apart from 
ampler attestation, Euroclydon rnay claim a pre¬ 
ference as the more difficult reading, by positing 
which we may explain the others as emendations, 
but hardly the converse. The word in this form 
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is not found anywhere else. The meaning of the 
compound is obscure. Etymologically, it would 
mean ‘a surge raised by Eurus,’ the E. or S.E. 
wind, but such a description of the effect could 
hardly be applied to the wind itself which caused 
it. If we should take the form evpvicXijduv (which 
occurs in B 3 , one or two cursives, and a gloss of 
the Etym . M. s.v. Tv<f>uv t and is approved by 
Griesb.) and derive it from evpfa, * broad,’ it would 
mean ‘ a wind raisin" a broad surge or surf ’; 
but besides its lack or attestation, it is for the 
very reason of its greater suitableness dismissed 
by Meyer as an obvious correction ; and it would 
yield a character more or less applicable to any 
wind blowing strongly rather than such a note 
(e.g. of direction) as we might expect to be the 
basis of a distinctive nautical name. Euraquilo, 
on the other hand, commends itself not only by 
its early attestation, but by its special precision, 
as made up of Eurus the S.E. or rather (as Smith 
adduces stron" reasons for holding) the E., and 
Aquilo the N7E., wind, fitly expressing the direc¬ 
tion E. N. E. whence this wind blew. It well accords 
(a) with the narrative of the incidence and elfects 
of the storm, and ( b ) with the experience of navi¬ 
gators in the Levant, quoted by Smith and others, 
in which 4 southerly winds almost invariably shift 
to a violent northerly wind.’ The exception taken 
to the form as ‘inadmissible’ (lleuss and others), 
‘because it is composed of a Greek and a Latin 
element,’ vanishes in presence of analogous com¬ 
pounds such as Kuronotus and Euroauster, and of 
the probably mixed nationality of the sailors and 
traders to whom such coinages were primarily 
due ; to say nothing of the survival, to which 
Renan calls attention, of the word Euraquilo 
itself in the name Grcgolia given to the same 
wind by the Levantines ‘ as Euripus has become 
Egripou .’ Following strict analogy, we might 
expect the word to be, as in the Vulg., Euroaquilo, 
and the presence of a less regular form may have 
led to conjectural emendation (Overbeck); but we 
can hardly see how this should have deviated into 
so enigmatic a word as Euroclydon. Meyer says, 
‘Far more naturally would the converse take 
place, and the Ev/>o*\i'<W, not being understood, 
would bo displaced by the similar Et’pa*uXa>v . . . 
so that the latter form remains a product of old 
emendatory conjecture’—a curious anticipation, 
in this particular case, of the theory more recently 
formulated by Burgon and Miller as to the older 
witnesses whom they designate ‘ tho licentious 
scribes of the West.’ For them (Causes of the 
Corruption of the Traditional Text , p. 40 f.) this 
passage supplies a signal confirmation of their 
vieiv, leading them to denounce in strong language 
Euraquilo as ‘an imaginary name,’ ‘an impos¬ 
sible Latin name,’ ‘ utterly missing the point, 
which is the violence of the wind as expressed in 
the term Euroclydon’ (a remarkable begging of 
the question, where the violence of the wind had 
already been explicitly affirmed in the epithet 
‘ typhonic ’ !). Why should these early copyists be 
thus severely blamed for suspecting some corrup¬ 
tion to underlie the anomalous Euroclydon, and 
preferring the more intelligible Euraquilo on such 
grounds of internal probability as have since com¬ 
mended it to tho majority of critics and com¬ 
mentators ? But when wo consider the mass of 
testimony on the side of Euroclydon, and the 
difficulty of accounting for the emergence of this 
form, if it had not been original, may we not find 
a feasible key to the solution of the problem in 
the view put forward by Conybeare and Howson 
(ii. p. 402 n.): ‘The addition of the words 6 
KaXov/xevoi seems to us to show that it was a 
name popularly given by the sailors to the wind ; 
and nothing is more natural than that St. Luke 


should use the word which he heard the sailors 
employ on the occasion ’ ? 

Literature. —Tho subject is discussed in the ‘Lives of St. 
Paid* by Conybearo and llowson, Lewin, and others; at con¬ 
siderable length, but with unequal relevancy, by Falconer, 
Diss. on St.. Paul’8 Voyage, 2nd ed. pp. 12-19, 24-20; most 
fully and satisfactorily by Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck , In his 
* Liss. on the wind Euroclydon,’ p. 119 If., with Appendices from 
Bentley and Granville Penn, pp. 287-292 ; cf. Blass, ad loc. 

William P. Dickson. 

EUTYCHUS (Ei?n/xos).—When St. Paul was at 
Troas on his final journey to Jerus., on the first day 
of the week he and his party, with tho Christians 
of the place, assembled in an upper room to break 
bread. As St. Paul was leaving tho next morning, 
his speech was lengthy, and a young man of the 
name of Eutychus, who was sitting at the window 
(ini Trj s dvpldos), fell asleep (perhaps owing to’ the 
heat of the many lamps that were lighted), and, 
falling down from the third storey, was taken up 
dead {tfpOr) vtKpb s). St. Paul went down and em¬ 
braced him, and bade them not trouble them¬ 
selves, as his life was yet in him. Then he went 
upstairs, broke bread, and continued talking until 
the morning. As they departed the young man 
was brought to them alive ( Ac 20 7 * 12 ). 

Tho incident occurs in the ‘ wo ’ section of the Ac 
and is clearly authentic, but two opinions are held. 
It has been pointed out that it may be capable of a 
perfectly natural explanation, and it is suggested 
that it illustrates the growth of mythical stories 
on a basis of fact, and has been introduced here as 
a parallel incident to that related concerning Peter 
(cpto-43) i{ ai nsay points out that St. Luke’s 

language is very precise; that he docs not, as in 
14 1 ®, merely state that E. was thought to be dead, 
and that weight must be attached to his medical 
knowledge. Even if this be (as is perhaps the 
case) putting an unnatural strain on the words, it 
is perfectly clear that the story was related as an 
instance of the exhibition of power by the apostle, 
and that the writer, who was an eye-witness, be¬ 
lieved it to be such. 

Literature.— Ramsay, St. Paul the Trav. p. 290; Holtz- 
maun, Hand-Comment ar. p. 402; Zeller. Acte, ii. p. 02, Eng. tr. 

A. C. Hkadlam. 

EVANGELIST (cuayyeXio-rdis, — *a preacher of 
good news,’ the substantive of euayyeXLfa —or ei’cry- 
yeXlfopat, the commoner bibl. form). The verb is 
used in bibl. Gr. occasionally in the general sense 
of class. Gr. (1 S 3l 9 , Idc l 19 ), and, when specialized, 
stands for the work of Gospel preachers of all 
kinds: the subst., however—which is rare, and 
entirely sacred and eecles., occurring in bibl. Gr. 
only in Ac 21 H , Eph 4 11 ,2 Ti4 5 —is confined strictly 
to the Christian good tidings, and, apparently, to 
a particular office or function (see Ilort, Ecclcsia, 
158). The clearest evidence for the distinctness 
of office or function lies in Eph 4 11 ‘[Christ] 
gave some to be apostles ; and some, prophets; 
and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors anti 
teachers.’ It is true that, in the list at 1 Co 12 ,JH , 
evangelists are omitted (also tirlaKOTroi and SLatcovoi) ; 
but there the point is, perhaps, to illustrate 
spiritual aptitude rather than to give an exhaust¬ 
ive list of eccles. offices. When a similar omission 
occurs, lto 12 0 ' 8 , St. Paul seems bent chiefly on 
distinguishing certain charismata, being content 
to leave the catalogue incomplete. Possibly, in 
each case local considerations partly account for 
the omissions. But in Eph the context suggests 
that the writer desires to mention all the principal 
offices, whereby Christ had provided for the 
spiritual edification of the Church universal, and 
€vayyeXi<TT'f]% appears to come third in order of 
institution anti of spiritual significance. At the 
same time it is noticeable that we do not find the 
word (even in places where it might naturally be 
looked for) in any of the Pauline Epistles whose 
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genuineness meets with most general acceptance. 
Subsequent reference will bo made to the passage 
in the Pastoral Epistles, 2Ti 4 a ; it will be sufficient 
here to say that the phrase tpyov volyaov evayye- 
\i<rroO, ‘do the work of an evangelist,’ is too 
marked and peculiar to be satisfactorily inter¬ 
preted as merely equivalent to ‘preach the Gospel.’ 
The third and last instance—that in Ac 21* (a 
verse in one of the ‘we’ passages), ‘we came unto 
Caesarea; ami entering into the house of Philip 
the evangelist , who was one of the seven, we 
abode witli him ’—must be compared with Ac 8 5 ' 40 , 
where it is said that among those who were 
scattered from Jems, after the martyrdom of 
Stephen, and went hither and thither preaching 
the word , Philip preached the Christ at Samaria, 
without being qualified (v. 14f *) to impart the Holy 
Spirit ; was sent by the Spirit to teach the 
Ethiopian eunuch in the desert between Jerus. 
and Gaza ; was afterwards carried off by the Spirit 
and found at Azotus ; and, finally, having evan¬ 
gelized ‘all the cities' in his route, took up his 
abode at Ciesarea. He may therefore have been 
called ebayyeXKrH/s, not because he had been defin¬ 
itely set apart for the office, but because of the 
missionary work ho had done and was perhaps 
still doing with Cmsarea as centre. He bad, in 
fact, been set apart for something else, * to serve 
tables’ (Ac 6 1G , 2l 8 ), but had superadded, and 
possibly, in the end, substituted, the work of a 
missionaiy, because ho was, like Stephen, ‘full of 
the Holy Ghost’ (Ac G 8 ), and possessed the charisma 
for the work of preaching to those who had not 
heard the Gospel Wore. 

The three passages, as above discussed and illus¬ 
trated, suggest the following conclusions : (1) The 
evangelists were inferior to the apostles. They are 
placed third in order in Eph ; Philip was unable 
to impart the Holy Spirit to the Samaritans; 
Timothy was the assistant and delegate of St. Paul. 
Consistent with this conclusion is the epigram of 
Pseudo-Jerome (in Eph 4 11 ) ‘ornnis apostolus evan- 
gelista, non omnis evangelista apostolus.' (2) They 
were travelling missionaries , preaching the Gospel 
to those unacquainted with it, yet sometimes with 
a settled place of abode, as Philip at Caisarea, and 
Timothy at Ephesus. Thus they were officers act¬ 
ing for the whole Christian community, not for a 
single church only. Their function could be 
general, covering wide districts, or it could be, in 
ractice, local and circumscribed. Thus Theo- 
oret’s apparently contradictory statements can 
be reconciled: irepubvres tshporrov, yet ph TcepubvTts 
vauraxoO. ‘ Going about they used to preach,' yet 
‘not going about everywhere ’ (as apostles might 
do). (3) They were char ismatic ally endowed. Com¬ 
pare the influence of the Holy Spirit upon Philip, 
and the xd/a<rga of Timothy (i Ti 4 14 , 2 Ti l 6 ). Yet 
the revelations to the prophet and apostle were of 
a higher and more striking order. The apostles 
were fitted to be the direct authoritative repre¬ 
sentatives of Christ (Mt 10 40 , Gal 4 14 , l Co ll 23 ); 
the prophets, to sway the heart and conscience by 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power (1 Co 
14 34f *); the evangelists were more ‘matter-of-fact 
men,'preaching the word, communicating the facts 
of the Gospel, paving the way for the more system¬ 
atic work of the pastors and teachers (see order in 
Eph 4 11 ) who watched over and trained the 
churches when founded (2 Ti 4 2 * 8 ). Hut while this 
may sullice for a distinction in work, it must not 
be taken as exclusive, so that apostles could not 
be prophets, or that apostles and prophets could 
not be evangelists, or that evangelists could not 
be pastors or teachers, or both. In the floating 
constitution of the half-organized early Church, 
different kinds of work were amalgamated (as 
rnuBt always happen) according to qualifications 


and circumstances (cf. 1 Co l 17 , Ac 8 M , and the 
mixed instructions to Timothy and Titus). (4) They 
were , sometimes at any rate , solemnly set apart for 
the special function. Thus Timothy (1 Ti 4 14 , 
2 Ti 1 G ); and probably Paul and Barnabas (Ac 13 1 * 3 ) 
were (so far as the Church was concerned) set 
apart, in the first instance, not as apostles, but 
as evangelists from among the ‘prophets and 
teachers' at Antioch. 

But we are still left in much uncertainty as to 
the exact position of the evayy eXiar^, and this un¬ 
certainty is increased rather than diminished by 
the contributions of later literature to the subject. 
Why, for instance, is there no mention of evan¬ 
gelists in the Apostolic Fathers? Because, says 
llarnack, there was no deiinite primitive distinc- 
j tion between apostle and evangelist, and in the 
Didacht the ‘apostles’ are just evangelists. But 
why should not evangelist have survived, and 
apostle have been reserved (as in later days) for 
the first direct representatives of Christ? And, 
further, when in the Didacht the ‘apostles’ are 
forbidden to stay more than two days in the same 
place, can we regard them as parallels to Paul, or 
Philip, or Timothy, especially as in a letter to the 
last named such constant itinerancy is condemned 
(1 Ti5 13 )? Of course the strict injunction in the 
Didacht may be due to the growing opportunities 
for imposing upon the hospitality or well-to-do 
Christians, ana the missionaries referred to in 
1 Ti may have been caricatures of the evangelist 
typo; but the difference is striking. A partial 
reply to the former question may be that the ex¬ 
tension of the apostolate beyond the Twelve and 
St. Paul (an extension obtaining apparently in the 
apostolic age itself) soon submerged the less 
familiar and less dignified name of evangelist. 
This, however, scarcely accounts for the speedy 
and growing exclusiveness of the apostolic title; 
or for the fact that Eusebius recognizes in I'an- 
tcenus the evangelist a typo of an old order still 
largely surviving in the days of the Alexandrian, 
but not common in his own days (Bus. HE v. 10). 

The material Eusebius affords us on this subject, 
though to some extent unhistorical, throws back 
light on the primitive use of the term evangelist, 
lie tells how I'an t a* n us found that his arrival in 
India had been anticipated by the written Gospel 
of Matthew ; ho tells how Thaddauis, one of the 
Seventy, had been sent by the A [jostle Thomas, 
under divine impulse, to Edessa, as a preacher and 
evangelist of the teaching of Christ (HE i. 13), 
and this ‘ teaching ’ (also called ‘ the seed of the 
word of God’) is the story of Jesus (§ 19). We 
may combine these hints with the fact that Euse¬ 
bius (leaving the rest unmentioned) avowedly re¬ 
cords ‘ the names of those [post-apostolic evan¬ 
gelists] only who have transmitted the apostolic 
doctrine to us in writings still extant’; that Theo- 
doret definitely restricted the name to this class; 
that, finally, (Ecumenius and Chrysostom confined 
the name to the writers of the Four Gospels ; and 
that evayycXiaTTjt became (in the Apostolic Ordin¬ 
ances, Harnack, Tcxte , ii. 5) an appellation of the 
avayvoiari]^, the reader of the Gospel for the day, 
w ho had also to be 8niyr}TiK6s, capable of explaining 
it. We may further recall that Philip interpreted 
the prophet Isaiah to the eunuch; that Apollos 
(probably an evangelist) was mighty in the Scrip¬ 
tures ; that he had been taught the ‘way of the 
Lord’ more perfectly by AquiJa and Priscilla (prob¬ 
ably evangelists also, as Theophylaet believes); 
that Timothy the evangelist was strong in the 
Scriptures, one of the reasons doubtless for his 
choice; that Paul passes on to Timothy the ‘de¬ 
posit’ of the Gospel ho had received from Christ, 
exhorts him to keep the original model of sound 
words, and reminds him of the word that is trust- 
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worthy, and of the (open) mystery of godliness 
which is the story of Jesus (2 Ti l 12 , 1 Ti 2 Ti 

2 llff *; cf. Tit 3», 1 Ti 3 W ). We shall, then, favour 
the conclusion that the NT evangelists, as such, 
were depositaries of the facts of the Gospel as it 
gradually crystallized; dealing with these facts 
orally and in writing, now as missionaries, now as 
interpreters, without the special <ro0/a of the 
apostles, or their peculiar weight and authority ; 
demi-apostolic men, with a charisma, but one not 
so commanding as that of the apostle, or so strik¬ 
ing as that of the prophet. In a word, they might 
be called specially inspired teachers ; the evayye- 
being distinctively and originally a teacher 
abroad , aggressive, awakening; the diddasaXos a 
teacher at home , quiet and edifying. If this was 
the practical difference between evangelist and 
teacher , we can better understand Eph 4 11 ‘some 
(general and missionary) evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers’ (local otlicers with the double 
capacity for moral supervision and for instruction 
in doctrine). We can better understand 1 Co 12 28 , 
where SiSaaKdXovs (in the third place) would include 
evangelists. We can better understand how, in 
the letters to Timothy the ‘evangelist,’ so great 
a stress is laid on teaching. Furthermore, we can 
better understand the meaning of teacher in the 
Didachf , when the phrase, ‘whoever cometh and 
teachcth , you,’ is followed immediately by ‘but in 
regard to the apostles and prophets ’ (oh. 11); here 
the teacher seems to be a wandering teacher, that 
is, an evangelist; and the order ‘apostles and 
prophets’ is so far against the supposition that 
the apostles are evangelists. This contention is 
confirmed by the order in other passages, e.g. 
(ch. 15) ‘ Bishops and deacons . . . they too render 
you the service of prophets and teachers' [when, i.e. 
you have none such sojourning among you]; for 
‘prophets and teachers’ may ‘settle among’ them 
(ch. 15), though apostles may not. 

If this progressive convergence of evangelist and 
teacher be a fact, it is easy to see how the title of 
apostle became increasingly exclusive, and how the 
title of evangelist gradually confined itself to the 
writers of the Four Gospels. See CHURCH, p. 433. 

Literaturh.—Z ockler, Diakonen und EvangelUtcn ; R6ville, 
Lex origin?* de I’Spiscopat ; Sohm, Kirchenrccht ; Wcizsiicker, 
Apostolic Age (Eng. tr.); IJarnack, Texte ii. Lehre der Apoetel ; 
Zalm, Mistoonsuu’thoden im Zeitalter dcr ApostH] Smith, I)B, 
art. ‘ Evangelist..' J. MASSIE. 

EYE (njo havvah),* is the name given in J to 
the first woman, the wife of Adam, the mother of 
Cain, Abel, and Seth. In Gn 3 20 (which is some¬ 
times regarded as a gloss) it is said that she was 
so named because ok np;n ‘ she was the mother 
of all living,’ i.e. of course, ‘all living men.’ mn 
is a form of the widespread Sern. root mn, rrn, or 
"n, and-life, as LXX, Oxf. Hcb. Lex. ; rather than 
living (EVm Living or Life), or life-giving (Symm.), 
as if a shortened ri. ptep. W. It. Smith ( Kinship 
and Marriage in Arabia, p. 177) makes Jfawah a 
phonetic variation of Jiayy, and thus a personifica¬ 
tion of the bond of kinshrn, conceived as exclusively 
mother-kinship {hayy). Wellh. {Prolog. 308 n. Eng. 
tr.) follows Noldeke in suggesting that havvah 
= serpent, as explained in Philo {de agric. Noe, 
§ 21) and Midrash ltabba on Gn 3 20 , and finds here 
a trace of the primitive belief that all earthly life 
originated in a primeval serpent (cf. the function 
of Tiainat in the Bab. cosmology, and Arab. 
hayyatun, serpent). 

* LXX Gn S 2 ® Zwr, 4'- “> ES* (the E D»r of v. 2 ® has no equi¬ 
valent in the Ileb.), so also in NT 2 Go 11®, 1 Ti 218. In Gn 3*® 
Aq. has AS* or A Dot, and Symm. Z Tisch. writes Ei>* 

both in OT and NT, but WH (ii. 313)point out that in the absence 
of MS evidence as to breathings, the only safe guide is the 
initial n of the IJeb. Cf. also the Vulg. Ueva, both in OT and NT. 


For Eve’s relation to Adam, and the account of 
her in the narrative of the Creation * and the Fall, 
see Adam. Her utterance on the birth of Cain, 
Gn 4 1 , is very obscure,—mm™ trx vr;ij ‘ I have 
gotten a man,’ AV ‘from the Lord,’ with Targ. 
Onk.RV ‘ with the help of the Lord,’ with LXX, 
<u& roO 0eoO ; Vulg. per dcum ; Symm. avv Kvpltp. 
Another Gr. tr. quoted in Field’s Jlexapla , tKryad- 
M v &i>0nu)Trov Kvpiov, * I have gotten a man, even the 
Lord,’ lias been adopted by Luther and others, and 
understood as expressing Eve’s conviction that the 
promised Messiah of 3 1& had been born. Umbreit 
proposed ‘I have gotten J" fora husband.’ The 
Kv is the only probable translation. The text 
is possibly corrupt. (See Cain). 

W. II. Bennett. 

EYENING.— See Time. 

EVENT occurs thrice in Ec (2 14 9 2 * 8 ) as the tr. 
of mikrch in the obsol. sense of * that which befalls,’ 
‘fate’: as 9 2 ‘There is one event to the righteous 
and to the wicked.’ Cf. Shales. 2 Henry IV. 
IV. ii. 83— 


* Against ill chances men are ever merry. 

Rub heaviness foreruns the good event.* 

Elsewhere event is found only in the sense of 
‘issue,’ ‘result,’ Wis 8 8 ‘[Wisdom] foreseeth . . . 
the events of seasons and times * (^rpderets); 2 Mac 
9 26 ‘expect what shall be the event’ (t 6 dTrofirjad/jic- 
vov). This, which is the common meaning of Lat. 
event us, is most frequent in writers of the time of 
AV, as Shales. T. of Shrew, in. ii. 126— 

1 I’ll after him, and boo the event of this.’ 

The mod. sense of an occurrence is very rare in 
writers of Hie period. Carlyle quotes Cromwell 
{Letters, 12 Sept. 1650) ‘[We do not think] of the 
hand of the great God in this mighty and strange 
appearance of Ilis; but can slightly call it an 
“event.”’ J. Hastings. 


E YEP LASTINGNESS. —For everlasting see 

Eschatology. ‘ Everlastingness,’ once common 
for ‘ eternity,’ is now used only where its special 
signification is emphasized, as Cheyne, Isaiah, i. 
242, ‘ The idea of the divine everlastingness is one 
of the primary notes of the prophecy.’ It occurs 
only 2 Es 8 20 ‘ 0 Lord, thou that dwellest in ever¬ 
lastingness’ (qui inhabitas sjvc ilum, KV ‘abidest 
for ever,’ Kvm ‘inhabitest eternity’). Wyc. 
(1388) translates Is 57 1B ‘For the Lord high, and 
onhaunsid, scith these things, that dwellith in 
euerlastyngnosse.’ J. Hastings. 


EYERY is occasionally found in AV where mod. 
usage demands ‘each,’ as 2 S 21 20 *a man of great 
stature, that had on every hand six lingers, and on 
every foot six toes ’; 2 Es 3 10 * it came to pass in 
every of them’ (KV omits) ;f Rev 21 21 * every several 
gate was of one pearl ’ (KV ‘ each one of the several 
gates’). Cf. Cranmer, Works, i. Ill, ‘In my right 
hearty wise 1 commend me unto you, and likewise 


* The lino of an Asgyr. Bab. magical toxt is often read as, 
‘The woman from the loins of the man they bring forth,* 


and quoted as a parallel to the formation of Eve from the ribs 
of Aaam. liut when this line is correctly tr. ami read In its 
context, the parallel entirely disappears; * they * are demons, 
and the passage narrates their ubiquity and mischief; thev 
enter houses through locked doors, like a Bnake or the wind, 
and 


• A woman [who is] at the loins (?) of a man they lead away. 
A child [who is] at the knee of a man they draw forth. 

A noblo [who is] at the house of his kindred they drive 
out.* 

J. D. Davis, Genesis and Snn. Trad. 40, 


See throughout, Oxf. Ileb. Lex. mn, Dillm. on Gn S 2 ® 4b 
f Of. T. Elyot, The Governour , ii. 4, ‘ he made ns wel the 
great os the smal, and careth tor euery of them equally.' 
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to everich * of you.* Cf. also Ex 35 10 4 every wise 
hearted among you.* 

Trench (On the Auth. Ver. of NT, p. 63) points out that 
both ‘each’ and ‘every' take occasionally plu. concords, as 
Ph 23 ‘Let each esteem other better than thomselves'; 
Bev 20 ia ‘They were judged every man according to their 
works.* Ho adds, ‘ “ each " and “ every," though alike implying 
many, alike resolve that many into its units, and refer to it in 
these its constituent parts, with only the difference that “ each ” 
segregates, and “every" aggregates, the units which comprise 

it- J. Hastings. 

EYI (mk ‘desire* (?)).—One of the five kings of 
Midian slain, Nu 31 8 , Jos 13 21 (E 01) V. 

EVIDENCE, EVIDENTLY.— Following Cover- 
dale, AV has translated i^p, ftipher (lit. 4 book ’) by 

* evidence ’ in J er 32 10 * u * ia - 14 trr - 18 * 44 . The meaning 
is 4 title-deeds.’ Coke (1628) says, 4 Writings under 
seale, as Charters and Deeds, and other writings 
without seale, as Court Itolles, Accounts, and the 
like . . . are called Evidences.’ RV gives 4 deed’ 
throughout. Cf. T. Adams, II Peter , p. 23 (on l 2 ), 
‘Therefore a man should be often perusing and 
looking over his own evidence, as we review our 
assurances of worldly possessions, that lie may be 
sure of the whole and every part of it: for it is 
dangerous to have any Haw or defect in our con¬ 
veyance of salvation.’ 

4 Evidence’ is also the tr. of tXcyxos in its single 
occurrence in NT, He ll l (RV 4 proving,’ ItVm 
‘test’) 4 Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ This 
is the Bishops’ tr u , Wyclif having 4 an argument 
of thingis not aperynge,’ Tind. ‘a certayntie of 
thinges which aie not sene,’ Gen. ‘sheweth evi¬ 
dently the things which are not sene.’ 

‘Evidently’ is the tr n of (pavepCos, Ac 10 8 4 He 
saw in a vision evidently about the ninth hour of 
the day an angel of God coming in to him’ (RV 
4 openly ’); and of the nrep. ^rpo- in irnoeypdfpTi, Gal 3 1 
4 before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evi¬ 
dently set forth crucified’ (RV ‘openly’). In 
both places ‘evidently’ lias the obsol. meaning of 
‘clearly,’ 4 distinctly, as in Knox, Hist. 261, 4 And 
lest that your Honors should doubt in any of 
these premises, we offer ourselves evidently to 
prove, That,’ etc. J. Hastings. 

EVIL. —This word is likely to become obsolete 
except in the theological sense of the doctrine of 
evil (for which see SiN).+ In AV it is freely used 
as subst., adj., and adverb. 4. As subst., often in 
irnrned. antithesis to 4 good,* as Gn 2 U 4 the tree of 
knowledge (RV ‘the knowledge’) of good and evil’ 
(y*y r 3 b); 2 Es 2 14 4 1 have broken the evil in pieces, 
and created the good’ (malum et . . . honum): 
sometimes in the plu., as IT 14 19 4 The evil how 
before the good’ (o’pb D'yn my). 2. As adj. 
‘evil’ is applied, not only to tilings, hut even 
to nersons, a usage now unite obsolete ; thus Jer 
12 14 4 all mine evil neighbours.* Cf. Knox, Hist. 

“‘Every* is ‘ever each*; the above example shows it in 
process of formation; and the two words are often practically 
interchangeable, as Milton, Comm, 311— 

* I know each lane and every alley green,’ 

t The loss of ‘ evil ’ Beems to be the result of a discrimination 
in words with connate meaning. The AV used ‘evil,* ‘bad,’ 

‘ naughty/ quite indiscriminately. Thus in Jer 24*-» ‘ the other 
basket bad very naughty figs, which could not be eaten, they 
were so bad , . . the good figs, very good ; ami the evil, very 
evil, that cannot bo eaten, they are so evil.’ This goes farther 
in the way of variety than the earlier versions by introducing 

* bod.* The Hob. is the samo throughout, and RV gives * bad ’ 
throughout. 

In Mt 21 **i the AV has followed the Bishops’, ‘he will miserably 
destroy those wicked men/ and has thus lost the force of the 
Greek (xxxc'vf iiroXiru atvroCf). Tindale is no better, ‘lie 

will cruellye drstroyo those evyll persons.* But Wyclif, ‘lie 
schftl lose (^destroy) yuel the yuelc men’; Rhelms, ‘The 
naughtio men he will bring to naught*; and ItV ‘He will 
miserably destroy those miserable men/ all give the repetition 
Its advantage. 


283, 4 He had a very evil woman to his wife.* For 
4 evil spirit’ (Lk 7 2 * 8 2 , Ac 19 12 - 13 * lfl - 18 ) see DEMON. 
In Mt 6 37 6 18 RV prefers 4 the evil one ’ to AV 4 the 
evil,’ and in 1 Jn 5 19 for AV ‘wickedness’: see 
Demon, and consult Liglitfoot, On a Fresh- lie- 
vision 2 , pp. 269-323; Chase, Lords Prayer in 
Early Church (‘Texts and Studies,’ I. iii.), pp. 
71-167. The 4 evil eye’ is a Heb. expression for 
Envy (which see). 3. As adv. chiefly in thephrase 
‘evil entreat’ (Ex 5 M , Dt 26 8 , Job 24 21 , To 10 ia , 
Sir 7 20 33 31 , Ac 7 8 ): the other phrases are 4 went 
evil with ’ (1 Ch 7 28 ); 4 evil affected ’ (Ad. Est 13®, 
Ac 14 2 ); 4 evil spoken of ’ (Sir 38 17 , Ro 14 8 , 1 Co 
10 30 ); 4 fare evir (Sir 3 28 ). Cf. Grindal, Letter to 
Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc. ed. p. 381) 4 Much like to the 
Popish Bishops in your father’s time, who would 
have had the English translation of the Bible 
called in, as evil translated; and the new trans¬ 
lating thereof to have been committed to them¬ 
selves ; which they never intended to perform.’ 

EYilfaYouredness.—See Favour. 

J. Hastings. 

EYIL-MERODACH (tjyid W«) was the son and 
successor of the great Nebuchadrezzar on the 
throne of Babylon. According to 2 K 25 27 * 30 , he 
promoted the captive king of Jerus., Jehoiachin, 
in the 37th year of his captivity, set his throne 
above the thrones of the kings who were with him 
in prison, changed his prison garments, and made 
him a guest at the royal table to the end of his 
life. The Sept, reads E uiaXpLapicdlK, and Berosus 
’AfiiXfiapovdoKos. The cuneiform equivalent of his 
name is AmH(AvM)-Maruduk (cf. Ilaupt in Zeitsch . 
/. Assyr. ii. 266 and 284 f.), 4 man (servant) of Mero- 
dach.’ According to Berosus, ho administered the 
kingdom during his two years’ reign (562-560) with 
indiscretion and wanton unrestraint. Tiele(ito£>.- 
Assyr. Gcs. pp. 457, 404) concludes, on the basis 
of this character of E.-M., that the benevolent act 
towards Jehoiachin should he attributed to his 
successor on the throne of Babylon. We possess as 
yet none of his annals, though several contract 
tablets date from his reign. In tho year 560 his 
brother - in - law, Neriglissar (Ncrgal - Sar - usur , 
4 Nergal preserve the king’), in a conspiracy, 
slew him and seized the throne. 

Litrraturb.— Meyer, Gesch . d . Alterthums , vol. I. p. 697 ; 
Politzsch, Ucb. Lang. p. 12 ; Rosea wen, Trans. Soc. Dio. Arch. 
vol. vi. p. 1 IT. ; and authorities above cited. 

Ira M. Price. 

EYIL SPEAKING. — See Slander. EYIL 
SPIRIT.— See Demon. 

EXACT.—1. The adj., only Sir 51 19 4 In my doings 
I was exact’ (tr iroujcrci p.ov diyKpLpTjadfxrjv A, but B 
lias tv non)<TCL Xl/xov dtTjKpifiaad/xyjv, 4 ill the doing of 
hunger (?) I was exact ’; Fritzscho suggests, and 
most edd. adopt, vbp.ov, 4 in the doing of the law’). 
Here 4 exact * means ‘strict,’ 4 particular,* as 
Shaks. Trail, and Ores. IV. v. 232— 

4 Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee ; 

I have with exact view perused thee, Hector/ 

and Herbert, The Temple : 4 Faith,’ 1. 43 — 

‘ What though my bodio runne to dust? 

Faith cleaves unto it, counting every grain 
With an exact aud most particular trust, 

Reserving all for flesh again.’ 

2 . As verb frequently. Notice Ps 89 23 4 The enemy 
shall not exact upon him ’ (13 K'yrtf 1 ?, RVm 4 do him 
violence ’): the mod. phrase is 4 impose exactions 
upon.’ Cf. Burnet (1687), Trav. ii. 86 , 4 Innkeepers 
think they have a right to exact upon Strangers.* 

In Lk 313 RV has changed * Exact no more than that which is 
appointed you/into ‘Extort no more/ etc. But ‘exact’ was 
surely strong enough; were they permitted to extort anything? 
Tind. has 4 require.’ Following the Vulg. faciatia, Wyolif has 
4 do ye no more/ and Rheims ‘ l)oe nothing more/ which seems 
a natural reply to 'What shall we do?’ But the Greek verbs 
are not the same, T< (TR and . • . 
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wpdmrt ; and xpurruv has the sense of exacting both in claBs. 
Greek and in Lk 10 23 fEV * require ’). Agere is similarly used in 
Lat., and might have been chosen by Jerome hero. 

Exactly is found 2 Es 16* 4 ‘ the Lord will exactly 
search out ’ (scrutinando Rcrutiiiabit), and Sir 16“ 
* declare his knowledge exactly ’ {tv deficit). The 
sense is the same as ‘exact’ above, i.e. ‘precisely’; 
cf. Shaks. Temp. I. ii. 499— 

* But then exactly do 
All points of my command.’ 

J. Hastings. 

EXCEED. —The transitive use is now rare and 
almost con lined to the sense of ‘ preponderate,’ as 
Jowett, Plato 2 , v. 76, ‘ Men always cnoose the life 
which exceeds in pleasure.’ But in AV we find 
the sense of ‘go too far,’ without introducing a 
comparison, 1 S 20 41 1 They . . . wept one with 
another, until David exceeded ’ (S'^an); Job 36 9 
‘ Then lie showeth them their work, and their 
transgressions that they have exceeded ’ (rqnjv, 
RV ‘ have behaved themselves proudly’); 2 Es 4 84 
‘Do not thou hasten above the most Highest: 
for thy haste is in vain to bo above him, for thou 
hast much exceeded’ (excessus tuus multus , RV 
‘ for he that is above [hasteneth] on behalf of 
many,’ reading Excelsus aulem propter multos, 
after Syr.) : so Coverdale’s tr. of Is 31° ‘ Therfore 
(0 ye children of Israel) turne agayne, like as 
ve have exceaded in your goinge back ’ (AV and 
RV ‘have deeply revolted’), and Bacon, Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning, II. ix. 3 (Selby’s ed. p. 53) 

‘ the scruples and superstitions of diet . . . in the 
law of Mahomet, do exceed.’ 

Exceeding is rare as an adj., only eight times/ 
while as adv. it is used 60 times at least, w hen 
it always qualifies an adj. Thus Mt S 28 ‘ There 
met him two possessed with devils, coming out of 
the tombs, exceeding tierce’ {x^ttoI \lav ; so 
liheiins; but Tind. Gov. Oran, and Gen. 1557, 

‘ out of measure fearce’; Gen. 1560 and Bishops’, 

‘ very fierce ’ ; Wyc. ‘ ful wood ’). 

Two cases of * exceeding’ as adv. demand attention : Jon 33 
‘Nineveh was an exceeding great city,’and Ac 7 2 ° ‘Moses . . . 
was exceeding fair.’ The lleb. of Jon 3 3 is O'h'SnS n^irTf, 
lit. ‘ a city great unto God,’ as ltVm; and the Or. of Ac 7 20 is 
utrTuof raJ Wia/, lit. ‘fair unto God,’ as RVm again. AV and HV 
agreo in taking both passages as a form of the superlative ; and 
this is supported by 1 Ch 12 22 * a great host, like the host of 
God.’ But in the only other place where the identical expres¬ 
sion occurs, On l()y (.TI.V TS’-lbJ). AV and ltV givo ‘a 
mighty hunter before the Lord’ ; and it is probable that in the 
three passages the intention is to express, not merely the super¬ 
lative, but the ideal of might, greatness, beauty, such as could 
be admitted into the presence of the All-perfect. There are 
similar expressions in the l’salter, I’s 30 s AV ‘ the great moun¬ 
tains,’ RV as Heb. ‘the mountains of God’; 65 9 ‘ the river of 
God,’ AY and RV; 80»0 AY ‘ the goodly cedars,’ RV as Heb. 

‘ cedars of God ’ ; AV and RV ‘ the trees of the Lord ’; but 
Perowne (.Jonah, l.c.) is right in pointing out that in these 
passages tne thought is different, being that of God’s proprietor¬ 
ship, as indeed the last passage indicates, ' which he hath 
planted.’ 

Exceedingly also occurs some 50 times, being 
the form used with verbs (except Ac 26 u , Gal l 14 , 
passages in which AV first of Eng. versions uses 
this word). ‘ More exceedingly ’ is found Mk 15 14 
(TR Tepiaaorlpw, edd. irepiaaQs, RV ‘exceedingly’), 

* The eight occurrences of ‘exceeding’ as an adj. aro 2 Macs 27 
‘ yielding e. praise and thanks to the Lord ’ (xipurvut \LxayoZviit 
kol) ilofMktyoufMvet ri K upiu, ltV ‘blessing and thanking the 
Lord exceedingly’);* 16® ‘ iii e. pride and haughtiness’ (ptrot. 
weerw i Xx^ovuetf v‘b*i>x , '"* v > RV ‘hearing himself haughtily in all 
vaingloriousneBS,’ RVm‘carrying his neck high’); 2 Co 4 17 ‘a 
far more e. and eternal weight of glory ’ (**0* vxtpfioXy,* i<; vrtp- 
/3oJu,v ociaZvto* fitx.po( Jg$»k, RV ‘more and more exceedingly an 
eternal weight ’); 9* 4 ‘ for the e. grace of God ’ (Itot rr» CrtpSdtX- 
XwfKv x*-P tv ) ; Eph l 19 ‘ the e. greatness of his power’ (re yxtp- 
QkXXo* utywof ); ‘2 7 ‘ the e. riches of his grace ’ (to umpfioiXXov 
xkovros ); 1 1‘ 4 13 ‘ that yc may be glad also with e. joy J (i** 
not) . . . iyetXXniuivot); Jude 24 ‘with e. joy’ (iv otyetX- 

Xiaru, RV ‘ in e. joy ’). Thus in every instance the meaning is 
‘surpassingly great’; the word never has the sense of excessive 
or immoderato, which we find, e.g., in Sandys, (1585) Sermons, 
816, ‘ Why was Anna bo exceeding in craving children at the 
handa of God ? 


Gal l 14 (TTcpLao-oTtpws) ; and ‘ exceedingly the more,’ 
2 Co 7 18 ‘ e. tne more joyed we’ {irepiaaortpus 
p.a\\ov ^xdprjpLev). Notice also ‘ very exceedingly,’ 
Gn 27* ‘ And Isaac trembled very e.’ (pn^ 
nko-ny nru rnnq, lit., as AVm, ‘trembled with a 
great trembling greatly’; LXX, t^arrj ’Itradx 
iKajaaiv p.€ya\rjv aepodpa ; Geneva, ‘ Then Izlnik was 
stricken with a meruelous great feare ’; Bishops’, 

‘ And Isaliac was greatly astouied out of measure’; 
Dillmann, ‘Daersehrak Isaak grossen Erschreckens 
iiber die Massen ’ ; other translations are less 
forcible). J. Hastings. 

EXCELLENCY.—The verb to ‘excel’ occurs 13 
times in AV, translating just as many different 
Heb. and Gr. words, but always distinctly with the 
sense of ‘be pre-eminent over others,’ ‘surpass.* 
The idea of pre-eminence is seen even in Ps 103 a0 
‘ye his angels that excel in strength,’ though the 
Heb. is nb gibbCrd lcOali, lit. ‘ heroes of strength’; 
for, as Delitzsch says, it is because to the angel 
hosts belong strength unequalled that they are 
summoned now to praise Gou in company with the 
Church on earth, whose dignity surpasses every 
other created thing. 

Pre-eminence is also the leading thought in the 
word ‘excellency.’ 4. Sometimes the quality in 
which the pre-eminence appears is stated ; thus 
Gn 49 8 ‘ the excellency of dignity, and the excel¬ 
lency of power’ (ty inn ur), i.e. says Delitzsch, 

precedence, both in respect and in power, is due to 
Iteuben above his brethren, because he is tho first¬ 
born ; Ezk 24 21 ‘ I will profane my sanctuary, the 
excellency of your strength,’ i.e. the place of pre¬ 
eminent strength (Heb. j’inj, RV ‘ the pride 
of your power ’); 1 Co 2 1 ‘ I . . . came not with 
excellency of speech or of wisdom * (xa 0 ’ inrepoxvv 
\6yov 1) crocplas. ‘ The word i>irepox\ denotes strictly 
the act of overhanging, or the thing which over¬ 
hangs ; hence superiority, pre - eminence: by 
Byzantine writers it is used in the sense “ your 
Excellency ” ’—Godet ; Ph 8 H ‘ the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus’ (r 6 D 7 rr ptx ov ) J 2 Co 4 7 
‘ that the excellency of the power may be of God ’ 
(i) vireppo\J), RV ‘ exceeding greatness,’ but ‘ superi¬ 
ority,’ ‘ pre-eminence,’ is always the meaning of 
the word). 2. More often the ‘excellency’ is of 
no special quality; but even then the Eng. word, 
as understood in 1611, though less precise is not 
less forcible than its Heb. or Gr. equivalents, for 
it lias always in it the sense of superiority, 
uniqueness. Cf. Pref. to AV 1611, ‘for the worth 
and excellency thereof above the rest’; Pr. Bk. 
1552 (Keeling, p. 382), ‘Forasmuch then as your 
Olliee is of so great excellency, and of so great 
dillieulty ’ ; Bacon, Adv. of Learn. II. xxiii. 27 
(Selby, p. 149), ‘ Julius Cresar ... at first was an 
orator or pleader ; but when lie saw the excellency 
of Cicero, Hortensius, Catullus, and others . . . 
he . . . transferred his designs to a martial great¬ 
ness.’ The two words chiefly translated ‘excel¬ 
lency ’ in AV are : (1) paj gd.dn (Ex 15 7 , Job 37 4 , of 
J" ; Ps 47 4 , Am 6 8 8 7 , Nah 2 2 , of ‘ Jacob ’ ; Is 60 18 of 
Zion ; Ezk 24 21 of the temple ; Is 13 19 of the Chal- 
dieans), a word which primarily means ‘exalta¬ 
tion,* hence majesty which is pre-eminent; ( 2 ) 
nun qa'dwdh (Dt '33“- » Ps 68 34 , nil of J"), a word of 
less honour than the preceding, being used indeed 
most frequently of ‘ pride ’ in a bad sense ; still it 
is not inaptly translated ‘ excellency ’ in those 
passages, the reference being always to the unique 
‘dignity ’ of J". (See also Driver, Joel and Amos . 
1897, p. 238 f.). 

In old writers ‘ excellence ’ and ‘ excellency * are both in u»e 
without difference of meaning. Shaks. uses ‘excellence’ 19 
times, ‘ excellency ’ only thrice ; AV has ' excellency ’ 29 times, 
‘excellence’ not once. ‘Excellency’ has now given place to 
‘ excellence,’ and the word has greatly deteriorated : the only 
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use of' excellency' is as a term of courtesy, * your Excellency,’ 
which may be applied to any petty governor ; and * excellence ’ 
itself has accepted the vague senso of general worth. The 
deterioration may be partly due to the still greater loss that has 
befallen the adj. excellent. In AV * excellent’ is probably 
never used without a distinct expression of comparison, 

‘ superior,' 1 pre-eminent.' Cf. T. Adams, II Peter (1G3.‘1), p. 83, 
‘Jacob gave Reuben a blessing, but added, Thou shalt not be 
excellent'; and p. 83, * Gain's outlawed stock were .yet excellent 
in worldly things.’ But comparisons are odious; Shaks. has a 
fondness for using it ironically, and In course of time it has 
dropped down to merely ‘very good.' J, HASTINGS. 

EXCELLENT, or rather MOST EXCELLENT, is 

the regular tr. in KV for the word Kodrcaros, used 
as a title of respect four times, and always by St. 
Luke (Lk l 8 , Ac. 23“ 24* 2G 2 *). In AV ‘most 
noble’ is substituted in the last two instances. 
In throe of those passages we clearly have the 
formal address of a person of high rank : * Claudius 
Lysias unto the most e. governor Felix ’; ‘ most 
e. Felix’; ‘But Paul saith, I am not mad, most e. 
Festus’; in the fourth (Lk l 8 ) it is used in the 
address to Theophilus, to whom St. Luke dedicated 
both his works, and a question of some interest 
arises as to whether we can assert from the use 
of the term elsewhere that Theophilus must 
have been also of high rank and position. So 
Theonhylact, Arg. in Ev. sec. Lite: ‘He writes 
to Tlieopliilus, a man of senatorial rank, and 
also a magistrate (<TiryKXrjTiKbr 6vra Kal dpxovra 
t<ru) s), for the word k-pdriaro s was used of magis¬ 
trates and governors (dpxbvrtor sal ijyep-Svuiv), as 
also Paul says, addressing the governor Festus: 

1 ‘ Most e. Festus.” ’ The authority of a Byzantine 
commentator would, however, he delusive on such 
a uuestion, as the meaning of language changes, 
and the question must he settled by contemporary 
usage. 

1. There can be no doubt that from the 1st cent. 
onwards the word was an official title, but there is 
no proof that it was always so used. For instance 
in Jos., although in Ant. xvin. viii. 4, XX. i. 2 we 
lind the technical sense, m Ant. iv. vi. 8 (& fcpdricrrot 
veavi&v) it is certainly not so used, while in the 
dedication of the treatise against Apion to Epaph- 
roditus, who was a freedman and procurator, the 
variation Kpanart dvbpwv seems to suggest a different 
tone (c. Ap. i. 1 ; Vita, 76). Cf. 2 Mac 4 ia . 

2. On the other hand, the usage of St. Luke 
seems more fixed. In those eases where the word 
occurs, it is certainly used as an oflieial address, 
and is probably (we cannot say certainly) so used 
in the fourth instance. In any ease there is cer¬ 
tainly a difference in usage between St. Luke and 
Josephus, which makes it improbable that there 
is in this case any literary connexion between the 
two. 

Literature.— Otto, De Epistola ad Diognetum, 1845, p. 79, 
cd. ii. p. 51; Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas , p. 58 ; Ramsay, St. 
Paul the Trav. p. 388. A. C. HKADLAM. 

EXCEPT.---The verb occurs only 1 Co 15 27 ‘But 
when he saith all things are put under him , it is 
manifest that he is excepted, which did put all 
things under him,’ that is, an exception is made 
in his favour, ho is left out of account. This is 
Coverdale’s tr“, and illustrates the oldest meaning 
of the verb. Cf. Shaks. Jul. Ca j s. n. i. 281— 

‘ Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 

Is it excepted, I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you ?' 

In their Preface the translators of AV use ‘except against' 
for take exception to; ‘ men not to be excepted against by them 
of Rome '; ‘ none of them feare to dissent from him, nor yet to 
except against him'; ‘Truly (good Christian Reader) wee neucr 
thought from the beginning, that we should neede to make a 
new Translation, nor yet to make of a bod one a good one, (for 
then the imputation of Sixtus had been true in some sort, that 
our people had bene fed with gall of Dragons in stead of wine, 
with whey in stead of milke); but to make a good one better, or 
out of many good ones, one principal! good one, not iustly to 
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be excepted against; that hath been our indeauour, that our 
marke.’ Cf. Knox, Hist. 447, ‘the sincerer sort of the Ministrie 
in England had not yet assaulted the jurisdiction and Church 
gouernement (which they did not till the year 1572, at which 
time they published their first and second admonition to the 
Parliament), but onely had excepted against superstitious 
appurell, and some other faults in the service Booke.' 

As past ptep. of the verb to except, we find 
excepted , as Kmgesmyll, Man's Est. v. (1580) 21, 
‘They cate of the excepted tree’; and Milton, 
PL xi. 426— 

‘ Some to Rpring from thee, who never touch’d 
Th’ excepted tree.’ 

But more frequently except (as Tindale, Works , i. 
213, ‘Here is no man except, but all souls must 
obey’), and then very often following its subst., 
as Ac ‘20- s} Cov. ‘ these bondos excepte ’; Bacon, 
Ado. Learn, i. (Selby’s ed. p. 62, 1. 8), ‘the divine- 
ncss of souls except.’ When this ptep. preceded 
its subst. it came to be regarded as a prep., though 
it is obviously hard to say when the change took 
place. The earliest examples in Oxf. Eng. Diet . 
quoted ns a prep, are Langland, Piers Plowman 
(B), ix. 140, ‘Alio shal deye . . . Except oneliche 
of echo kynde a couple ’; Henry, Wallace , v. 1026, 
‘Thai entryt in, befor thaiin fand no man, Excep 
wemen.’ A little later began its use as a eonj., 
introducing not a subst. but a clause, and being 
equivalent to ‘unless.’ In AV and KV it is usea 
both as prep, and as eonj., most frequently as conj. 
Once the eonj. is strengthened l»y ‘ that,’ Mk 13“° 
* except that the Lord had shortened those days’ 
(11V omits ‘that’). Cf. Jn 3 s , Tind. ‘except that 
a man bo boren of water and of the sprote.’ 

The only use of ‘except’ that is now commended is os a 
preposition. Hodgson (Errors in the Use of English' 1 , 117 f.) 
quotes two examples from good modern writers of its use as a 
conj., but Hays that * unless would be generally held preferable ’; 
Keble, Memoir 2, i. 81, ‘Do not trouble yourself about writing to 
me, except you are quito in the humour for it’; Miss Milford, 
Letters and Life , i. 150, ‘It has no literary pretensions, except 
the total absence of all pretension may pass for one in these 
days of abundant conceit.’ The Revisers have been Bomewhat 
sharply taken to task for using ‘except’ as a conj. [see esp. 
Moon, The Revisers' English (1882), 94-97, and Ecclesiastical 
English (1886), 203-207]. In this, however, they are at one with 
previous versions and with the history of the word. In the 
Canonical Scriptures of AV except occurs 73 times, and 67 times 
it is a conjunction. The Revisers have made few changes. In 
Gn 4 7 20 they prefer ‘only,’ and in Nu 16 18 ‘ but*; twice (2 8 3®. 
1 Co 147) they turn ‘ except’ into ‘ if . . . not,’ twice (1 Co 14«-#) 
into ‘unless,’ and once (2 Co 13 B ) into ‘unless indeed.’ It is 
only in connexion with Jn 82* where they change ‘if . . . not,* 
and 1 Co 15 a where they change ‘unless,’ into ‘except,’ that they 
are open to criticism ; but no doubt both came under the rule 
of ‘uniformity in rendering.’ J, HASTINGS. 

EXCHANGER.—See Money. 

EXCOMMUNICATION is the name applied to 
the temporary or permanent exclusion, for errors 
of doctrine or morals, of a member of a Church 
from the privileges of its communion. The word 
is not used either in AV or KV, but the practice 
which it describes meets us in NT, both in the case 
of the Jewish synagogue and in that of the 
Christian Church. 

The practice in the Jewish synagogue is referred 
to in Lk (Blessed are ye when men ‘shall 
separate you from their company,’ drpoplfa), Jn 9“ 
(the case of the blind man cast out of the syna¬ 
gogue, dvoavrdyovyos), Jn I2 4a (the rulers who 
reared to confess Christ), Jn 16 2 (Christ’s prophecy 
concerning the disciples). It rests on tlie older 
practice, described in Ezr 10 8 (the case of those Isr. 
who at the Kestoration refused to give up their 
idolatrous wives), which in turn is a modification 
of the still older herem { o*jfj) or ‘ ban,’referred to 
in Lv 27 29 and elsewhere. The word herem 
means literally devoted, and is used in OT in 
the twofold sense of devoted to destruction (hence 
accursed) and devoted to God’s service (hence con¬ 
secrated). See Curse. 
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The practice of excommunication as we find it 
among the Jews in the time of Christ is the out¬ 
growth of the herein in the first of these senses. 
In the early history of Israel the punishment of 
idolatry or other gross sins was physical death. 
Thus we find the prophets referring to the future 
triumph of Israel over their enemies as the whole¬ 
sale devotion of them to destruction by J" (so 
Is 34 2 * Mic 4 13 , Jer 50 31 ), and Zecli. looks for¬ 
ward to the happy time in the future when there 
shall be no more ‘ nan * (14 11 ). ’ Temporary exclusion 
from the services of the sanctuary meets us only, 
in the case of ceremonial offences, as part of the 
general requirement of the ceremonial law. At 
the time of the Restoration we find a modification 
of the older practice in the interest of greater 
humanity. Those Isr. who had married foreign 
wives, and who refused at the command of Ezra to 
give them up, instead of being put to death had 
their substance confiscated, and were separated 
from the congregation of Israel (Ezr 10 8 ). In the 
time of Christ, exclusion from the synagogue was 
the regular punishment for serious moral and 
religious offences, and is distinguished by the 
Rabbis as herein proper, the formal ‘ ban,’ which 
could be inflicted by not fewer than ten persons, 
and which deprived him on whom it fell of all 
religious privileges, from the milder niddiH (tij), 
which could be inflicted by a single person, and 
which merely cut off him who suffered it from 
conversation and contact for a period of thirty 
days. For a supposed third grade, the so-called 
shammdthd (Npptf), there seems to be no good 
authority. 

The origin of Christian excommunication is often 
found in Christ’s words to Peter (Mt 10 19 ), ‘ I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall bo loosed in heaven.’ (Cf. 
Mt 18 18 , Jn 20 38 .) But, whatever the particular 
view taken of this much disputed passage, the 
reference seems to be rather to the spiritual power 
which the Church is to exercise through her 
preaching and witness-bearing than to any formal 
ecclesiastical procedure. The passage Mt 18 lfi ' 17 
comes nearer to the mark, and with its threefold 
admonition, first privately, then in the presence of 
two or three witnesses (cf. Tit 3 10 ), and finally 
before the Church, reminds us somewhat of the 
graded procedure of the Jewish synagogue. Hence 
many critics believe that it represents less a 
direct utterance of Jesus Himself tnan the practice 
in the Jewish - Christian circles for which the 
Gospel of Matthew was written. 

In the letters of St. Paul, besides general direc¬ 
tions to * admonish the disorderly ’ (I Th 5 14 ; cf. 
1 Ti 5 20 ), and to hold aloof from mothers who are 
fornicators, or covetous, or idolaters, or revilers, or 
drunkards, or extortioners (1 Co 5 11 ), or who 
refuse to obey the word of St. Paul by his letters 
(2 Th 3 14 ; cf. lto 16 17 ), we have in the Church of 
Corinth at least one case, and possibly two cases, 
of ecclesiastical discipline. The first is that of the 
incestuous person, referred to in 1 Co 5, whom St. 
Paul delivers unto Satan ‘for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus’ (1 Co 5°). The reference in v. 4 
to the Corinthians as being gathered together, 
shows that whatever the exact nature of the 
punishment described as committing unto Satan, 
it had ecclesiastical significance. In v. 18 the 
Corinthians are expressly charged to put away the 
wicked man from among themselves. If 2 Co 2 6 " 11 
refer, as is most commonly supposed, to this same 
matter, it would follow that the exclusion from 
church fellowship was not permanent. * Sufficient 
to such a one is this punishment, which was 
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inflicted by the many ; so that contrariwise ye 
should rather forgive him and comfort him, lest by 
any means such a one should be swallowed up by 
his overmuch sorrow’ (vv. 0 * 7 ). If, however, as 
seems not unlikely, this passage refers to an entirely 
distinct case from that mentioned in 1 Co, we have 
a case of discipline administered by the Corinth¬ 
ians themselves without special instigation by St. 
Paul. Interesting and perplexing is the mention 
of Satan in 1 Co 5° (cf. 2 Co 2 U ‘ that no advan¬ 
tage may bo gained over us by Satan ’ 5 1 Ti l 20 
* Hymenteus and Alexander, whom I delivered 
unto Satan that they might be taught not to 
blaspheme’). That St. Paul does not mean by the 
expression ‘ delivery unto Satan ’ a final cutting off’ 
from salvation, such as seems to be implied in the 
anathema of 1 Co lfi 23 , Gal l 8 * 9 , Ro 9 8 , is clear from 
the reference in v . 5 to the salvation of the spirit. 
On the other hand, that some suffering besides 
the formal exclusion from church fellowship is 
intended, seems equally clear from the reference to 
the destruction of the flesh. Hence the conjecture 
of some physical punishment miraculously in¬ 
flicted upon the offender, possibly, as in the case of 
Ananias and Sapphira, death itself. But the matter 
is too obscure to warrant a definite conclusion. 

The Corinthian letters picture a loose organiza¬ 
tion, without formal officers, in which discipline is 
administered, now by the Corinthians, now by St. 
Paul himself. There is no definite rule of procedure. 
The general principle is laid down in 1 Co 5 9 ‘ 13 , 
and special application is made acc. to the circum¬ 
stances of each case. In the Pastorals we have 
already a definite mode of procedure, with its 
public reproof, and its accusation before witnesses 
(1 Ti 5 19,20 ). Not moral offences only, but a schis¬ 
matic spirit may be the occasion for exclusion from 
pliurch fellowship (Tit 3 10 ‘ A man that is hereti¬ 
cal [factious] after a first and second admonition, 
refuse.’ Cf. I Ti 6 3 , and esp. 2 Jn v. 10 , where 
false doctrine is made the ground for absolute 
breach of intercourse). That excommunication 
might be inflicted by a faction, as well as by the 
Church at large, is clear from the case of Diotrephes 
(3 Jn 9 * 10 ). These later instances show that excom¬ 
munication was not merely disciplinary, having as 
its end the penitence and subsequent restoration 
of the offender, but also protective, being dosigned 
to guard the infant Church from corruption. In 
no case, however, is it regarded as consigning the 
person cut off to eternal punishment, as later 
theories have sometimes held. That was the work 
of God alone, with which man had nothing to do. 
In general, this brief survey of the NT passages 
shows that we have to do only with the first 
beginnings, from which the later ecclesiastical 
procedure, with its elaborate process, was de¬ 
veloped. In this matter, as in so many others of 
interest, the development was a gradual one, a 
part of that slow process by which the flexibility 
of early Christian institutions was gradually trans- 
formeci into the fixed rules of a powerful ecclesi¬ 
astical organization. 

Litkraturk.—T he art. in Smith, D-B®, by F. Meyrick, un¬ 
changed ; and Herzog, PHE'* ‘ Bunn bei den Hehriiern/ by 
Rtietsohi, where the older literature is given. For the practice 
among the Jews, see Nowaok, lleb. Archaol.\ and Benzinger, 
Ileb. Archaol. On the case of the Corinthian offender, cf. 
Wcisziickor, Das Apostolische Zeitaltcr ®. A full discussion of 
NT passages in their connexion is still a desideratum. 

W. Adams Brown. 

EXECUTIONER.—Mk G 27 AV, of the officer sent 
by Herod to behead John the Baptist, RV ‘ a 
soldier of his guard.’ The Gr. word <nreKov\a.Twp is 
a transliteration of Lat. speculator , and the specu- 
latores were originally scouts or spies ( specular , to 
watch), and then the police or bodyguard of the 
Roman emperors and military governors. (The 
word is fully discussed in Benson, Cyprian, 505 f.) 
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Beheading was a Roman, not a Jewish punishment. 
See Chimes and Punishments. J. Hastings. 

EXERCISE,— Asa verb : 1. The primary meaning 
is to occupy oneself with, engage in, Ps 131* 
‘Neither do I exercise myself in great matters’ 
('rgip/rrtSi, lit. ‘neither do I walk,’ as fiVm); Sir 50 28 
‘ Blessed is he that shall be exercised in these 
things’ (avajTpa<t>'fi<rtTai ); 2 Es 15 8 ‘ those things in 
whicli they wickedly exercised themselves’ (qum 
inique exercent, ltV ‘which they wickedly 

E ractise’). Cf. Pref. to AY 1611, ‘in Latine we 
aue been exercised almost from our verie cradle.’ 
2. To put into practice, bring into use, as Knox 
( Works , ed. Laing, iv. 135), ‘Even such, deare 
brethren, is the blessed Evangelie of our Lord Jesus; 
for the more that it be entreted, the more comfort¬ 
able and puissant is it to such as do heare, reade, 
or exercise the same ’; or as Dunbar {The Thrissill 
and the llois , 16) uses excrce> the obsolete form 
of the verb, direct from exercere — 

4 Exerce Justice with mercy and conscience.' 

So Rev 13 ia ‘ he exerciseth all the power of the first 
beast ’ (irotet); Jer 9 24 ‘ I am the Lord, which 
exercise lovingkindness’ (n^y ‘doing’); To 12 u 
‘Those that exercise alms and righteousness shall 
bo filled with life ’ ( 7 roiovvres); Ezk 22™ ‘ The 
people of the land have used oppression, and 
exercised robbery’ (Via iSjfl); Wis 16 4 ‘It was 
requisite that upon them exercising tyranny should 
come penury ’ {tKelvois rvpawova 1 , ltV ‘ in their 
tyrannous dealing’); and the passages in the Synop¬ 
tics, Mt 20 28 , Mk 10 43 , Lk 22 28 , where KaraKupieuw 
(Lk Kvpitfjoj) and Karel-ova id fa (Lk t(ouaidfa) are 
translated in AV ‘ exercise dominion ’ and * exer¬ 
cise authority’ in Mt, ‘e. lordship’ and ‘e. 
authority’ in Mk and Lk ; RV gives * lord it’ for 
KaraK ., and ‘e. authority ’ for Kare £. in Mt and Mk, 
‘have lordship’ and ‘have authority’ in Lk. 3. 
To practise for training or discipline, Ac 24 18 * And 
herein do l exercise myself, to have always a con¬ 
science void of offence toward God ami toward 
man’ (d<rxw); 1 Ti 4 7 ‘exorcise thyself unto godli¬ 
ness’ {yvjxvdfa ; so He 5 14 12 11 , 2 P 2 14 ) ; 1 Mac 6 80 
‘elephants exercised in battle’ {dSdres rrdXepiov, 
RY ‘trained for war’); 2 Mac I5 ia ‘exercised 
from a child in all points of virtue’ [tK/xe/xcXeT- 
rjK<fra). 4. Ail those meanings belong to the Lat. 
exercere, and the ini]nonce of the Vulg. is con¬ 
spicuous throughout. There are even two examples 
01 ‘exercise’ in the sense of ‘afflict,’ ‘tormont,’ 
which also belongs to exercere; Eo l 18 ‘ this sore 
travail hath God given to the sons of man to bo 
exercised therewith,’ and 3 10 . The Heb. is * to 
be bowed down.’ Cf. Puller, Holy Warre (ed. 
1640, p. 155), ‘they had to do with Meladine King 
of Egypt, who lay besides them, . . . exercising 
the Clinstians with continual skirmishes.’ Milton 
has the same sense in Par. Lost , ii. 89— 

1 Where pain of unextingnishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end’; 

and Par. Reg. i. 166— 

4 But first I mean 
To exercise him in the wilderness.’ 

As a subst . : 1. Wis 8 18 * in the exercise of 
conference with her, prudence’ {tv avyyvfivaalg. 
d/iiXlai, RV ‘ assiduous communing,’ RVm ‘ practice 
of communion ’); 1 Ti 4 8 ‘ bodily exercise profiteth 
little’ {auyaTiK^ yv/xvaala). 2. In 1 Mac l 14 and 
2 Mac 4® the complaint is made that a Greek 
■place of exercise’ had been erected in Jerusalem. 
The Gr. is yv/xvdatov. See Games. In 2 Mac 4 14 
4v vaXalarpq. is similarly translated ‘ in the place of 
exercise,* RV ‘in the paltestra.’ See Paljf.stua. 

J. Hastings. 

EXILE. —See Israel. 


EXODUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN.— 

1. Route of the Exodus. 

ii. From Egypt to Sinai. 

lii. From Sinai to Kadesh. 

iv. From Kadesh to the Jordan. 

i. Route of the Exodus.-— The question of 
the route of the Exodus has had a good deal of 
light thrown upon it in recent times, from the 
standpoint both of archaeology and of literature. 
On the one hand, the work of excavation of lost 
cities and monuments has gone far to negative 
certain hypotheses as to the Exodus, if not to 
render them impossible; and, on the other hand, 
the decipherment of inscriptions and papyri be¬ 
longing to the time of the Exodus has furnished 
us with geographical and historical annotations of 
the highest value. It must not be supposed that 
the result is an unmixed confirmation of the 
biblical account. A recently-deciphered Egyptian 
inscription, for example, shows that the B6nG- 
Israel were already in Palestine at the time of the 
Exodus, so that the migration must have been 
partial and not national. But with this point we 
are not concerned in the present article, whose 
business is to indicate what was the route of the 
Exodus on the hypothesis that it actually took 
place. 

Even though we are not yet in a position to 
completely vindicate the historical character of 
the Exodus, we may do much to extract a correct 
geography from the accounts, and so to prepare 
the way for accurate history. The researches, for 
instance, of Naville have practically settled the 
first stages in the line of march ; and in the same 
way a closer knowledge of the Sinaitic peninsula 
encourages the belief that there is more to be urged 
in favour of the traditional Sinai than can be brought 
forward against it. [See Sinai.] We acquire in 
this way what are almost fixed points in the route, 
without being troubled by a priori considerations 
as to whether the whole of the stoiy is historical 
or whether any of it is miraculous. Indeed this 
last consideration might altogether be omitted ; for 
as regards such a question as the actual passage of 
the sea, the configuration of the land at the head 
of the Gulf of Suez and across the Isthmus is such 
that the shallow waters of the sea and detached 
lakes furnish exactly the situation for such a 
transit as is poetically called a passage ‘in the 
heart of the lied Sea.’ Moreover, the action of 
wind upon shallow water has been constantly the 
cause of phenomenal effects which are not far 
removed from the miraculous statements in Exodus. 
For example, the Russians in 1738 entered the 
Crimea, winch was strongly fortified against them 
by the Turks, at the Isthmus of Pcrekop, by a 
passage made for them by the wind through the 
shallow waters of the Putrid Sea at the N.W. 
corner of the Sea of Azov. And Major-General 
Tulloch has recorded an instance even more to 
the point, when, as he himself observed, under a 
strong east wind the waters of Lake Menzaleh at 
the entrance to the Suez Canal receded for a 
distance of 7 miles (see Journal of Victoria 
Institute , vol. xxviii. p. 267). Other instances of 
the same effect, which would be counted miraculous 
if they had been biblical, may be found in a paper 
by Naville {Jour. Viet. Instit. xxvi. p. 12). We 
may therefore lay on one side any question of 
direct miraculous agency: where the phenomena 
are so nearly natural to the country, we may be 
content to say that they are not necessarily unhis- 
torical, and that the question of miracle is merely 
one of interpretation. Nor need we be delayed in 
our inquiry by considerations as to whether the 
story has suffered from over-colouring; both the 
numbers of the persons involved and the length of 
their supposed stay in the desert may be deferred, 
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if thought fit, for future examination. The account 
is not to be judged from its weakest points. 

The best way to form an idea as to what such a 
migration would be like, is to compare it with an 
annual phenomenon of a similar character, viz. 
the Mecca pilgrimage from Cairo. The analogy 
is a good one, inasmuch as the account in the Bk 
of Exodus expressly suggests that the Israelites 
wished to go into the wilderness for the purpose of 
a haj (the Heb. word in Exodus 10° hag is, m fact, 
the same that is applied to the modern festival, 
and to the route taken by the pilgrims). What 
point was aimed at in the proposed three days’ 
journey into the wilderness must remain uncertain; 
it has been suggested that it was Sarbut el- 
Khadeem, on the northern road to Mt. Sinai, 
where the remains of famous Egyptian temples 
are still to be seen. But, wherever it was, the 
Israelites could do what the Mecca pilgrims are in 
the habit of doing ; nor is there any d priori reason 
why we should regard the account of the migration 
as antecedently improbable. 

We may go further, and say that whatever may 
be objected against the general facts of the Exodus, 
the list of stations (or mansiones) in the wilder¬ 
ness which is given in Nu has every appearance of 
being part of a conventional itinerary or pilgrim 
book, and is therefore susceptible of identification 
and verification, altogether apart from the history 
in which it is embedded. All that we have to do 
with such data is to make such literary and topo¬ 
graphical investigations as will determine whether 
the routes indicated are possible, and the stages of 
the journey feasible. 

One of the first things that will strike the 
careful reader of the account of the first stages 
of the Exodus is that there is a certain veri¬ 
similitude about the nomenclature. It is a 
mixture of Egyptian and Hebrew. Pithom 
and Pihabiroth are certainly Egyptian; Migdol 
and Baal-zephon as certainly Hebrew; Succoth 
will be shown to be a mere Heb. perversion of an 
Egyp. name; and there is even a suspicion that 
alternative names in the two languages are found 
in the narrative, as when the desert into which the 
Israelites go out is called in one place the desert of 
Etham, and in another the desert of Shur. This 
is as it should be, if we bear in mind that we are 
on the frontier of Egypt, that the country next 
the frontier on both sides is in the hanas of a 
Semitic people, and that the fortifications and 
great cities are in the care of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment. 

The locality from which the Israelites emigrated 
is defined by the two store-cities, Ramesea and 
Pithom, which they built for Pharaoh. From 
Rameses they started, and their first encampment 
is Succoth, which Navillo has shown to be the 
equivalent of Pithom. The identification of the 
two cities is of the first importance. According to 
Brugsch ( L'Exode et let monuments Egyptiens, 
Leipzig, 1875), we are to identify Ramoses with 
Zoan (Tanis), and to place Pithom and the district 
of Succoth in the N.E. corner of the Delta, between 
Tanis and Pelusium. He then adopts a surprising 
suggestion (previously ventured by Schleiden), that 
the Israelites passed along the snore of the Medi¬ 
terranean on a neck of land between that sea and 
the ancient Serbonian lake; that the Egyptians 
followed them along the same course, but were 
overtaken by a rush of water from the Mediter¬ 
ranean and destroyed. On this hypothesis he 
identifies Etham with the fortification on the 
frontier of Egypt, Migdol with a Magdolon men¬ 
tioned in the Antonine Itinerary as being 12 
miles from Pelusium, and Baal-zephon with Mt. 
Casius; the supposed Red Sea (yam quph) turns 
out to be the Serbonian lake, as is suggested by 


the name (yam $uph —sea of weeds). Unfortu¬ 
nately, this theory, which is stated with great 
confidence and simplicity by Brugsch, appears to be 
almost fatally vitiated by the fact that Pithom has 
been found somewhere else than on the Mediter¬ 
ranean seaboard, where Brugsch had located it. 
It is to Naville that we owe this important dis¬ 
covery. His excavation of the mounds known an 
Tell el-Mashkuta, in the Wady Tumilat, on the 
line of railway from Zagazig to Suez, and in close 
proximity to the modern Sweet-water Canal and 
to the line of the ancient Sweet-water Canal, has 
proved conclusively that this place is Pithom 
[‘ abode of Turn’], and that its secular name, or at 
all events the name of the adjacent district, is 
Thuket, which may be equated with the Heb. 
Succoth. It is curious that the French engineers 
had suspected this mound to be the site of Rameses, 
and had named the adjacent railway station 
accordingly. It seems probable that Rameses 
will be found in the excavation of the mound Tell 
el-Kebir; Tanis is clearly excluded by Naville’s 
discoveries. We are thus led to conclude in favour 
of an exodus along the line of the ancient canal, 
and the fugitives following this course would soon 
reach the frontier of Egypt and be stopped by the 
fortifications which ran along the Isthmus from 
north to south. This is the station Etham, which 
appears to coincide with the Egyptian xefem or 
fortification , and to be the same thing as is meant 
by the Heb. shur or wall . [The only difficulty in 
this identification lies in the fact that we should 
have expected a stronger guttural in the beginning 
of the Heb. word]. The route is evidently one of 
the main roads out of Egypt; anil we may compare 
it with a papyrus translated by Goodwin, which 
describes the pursuit of runaway slaves who follow 
this very roau, and whose journey is described in 
very similar terms. 

Several difficulties now present themselves. One 
of them relates to the question as to whether the 
head of the Gulf of Suez was not at the time of the 
Exodus much farther north than at preoent, and 
whether the sea was not actually connected with 
the Bitter Lakes. In that case the transit may 
very well have been made at the head of the Bitter 
Lakes. There is much to be said in favour of this . 
othesis. 

nfortunately, none of the places mentioned in 
connexion with this part of the Exodus have been 
identified. Pihabiroth, Migdol, and Baal-zephon 
have all to be located. It has been suggested that 
Baal-zephon [Typhon] is the mountain Ataka to 
the S. of Suez, and that it is dedicated to the god 
of the north wind because Phoenician sailors used 
to pray for fair wind on their voyages down the 
lied Sea. Our own impression is that the case 
has not yet been made out for moving the head 
of the Red Sea so far north as the Bitter Lakes, 
and that it is more likely that the crossing took 
place not far north of the present Suez. [Its 
ancient Greek name Clysma appears to carry a 
tradition of the disaster}. The test for a true 
solution would appear to lie in a search for Baal- 
zephon, especially by examination of Mt. Casiuson 
the shore of the Mediterranean, and of Jebel Ataka 
at the head of the Red Sea. 

ii. From Egypt to Sinai.— After crossing the 
frontier of Egypt the Israelites go three days in 
the wilderness and find no water. It has been 
suggested that they went by the haj route right 
across the plateau of the Tih to Akabnh, and that 
this Akabali (or Elath, as it is called in OT) is the 
Elim of the itinerary, where they found wells of 
water and palm trees, and from which they pro¬ 
ceeded to a Mt. Sinai in Midian. We are not 
I able to accept the theory of a Midianite Sinai. It 
I seems more probable that the route described i* 
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that taken by travellers to the traditional Sinai, 
which is the same as was taken by St. Silvia of 
Aquitaine in the 4th century. The route goes 
along the wilderness between the plateau of tho 
Tih and the E. shore of tho lied Sea. Marah (see 
sep. art.) is not identified with any reasonable 
probability ; but Elim, which follows it, may very 
well be tlie Wady Ghurundel, whore there are 
even at the present time wells and palms (see 
Elim). From this point the road to Sinai bifur¬ 
cates ; the northern road goes by the Egyptian 
mines and temples of Sarbut el-Khadcem, the 
southern winds by the Wady Tayibeh until it 
strikes the seashore : this is, then, the encampment 
by the sea (see sep. art.) of Nu 33 10 ; following the 
shore, the ancient Egyptian port and road are 
reached, and the route turns inland, passing tho 
entrance to the Wady Maghara, where are the 
oldest Egyptian mines. This is probably tho 
station Dophkah (see sep. art.) of Numbers, 
Dophkah being a misreading of Mafkah, the 
Egyp. name for tho blue stone which they ob¬ 
tained from tho mines in this region. The next 
station, Alugh, is not known ; it was probably not 
far beyond tho Wady Mukattab or ‘written 
valley * through which the road now passes. The 
next stage is Rephidim, which is commonly iden¬ 
tified with Feiran, the oasis of the peninsula, the 
ancient Faran and Paran, and from this point the 
road winds through the long Wady es-Sheykh, 
until by a long detour (or, if preferred, by a short 
cut through a pass called Nukb el-ITawa, or * Pass 
of the Wind ’) tho plain is reached at the foot of 
Mt. Sinai, where tho Israelites are supposed to 
have assembled for the giving of the Law. Tho 
most striking identification on this route is the 
encampment on the seashore five days after having 
left it. But it is clear that, striking as this is, 
the same thing is true of the route of the Mecca 
pilgrims: so it can hardly bo called a conclusive 
identification. It is a very weighty consideration 
that the name Sinai implies a place of sanctity 
[Sin = tho Babylonian moon-god] from very early 
times ; but no Babylonian signs or inscriptions 
have been found which would settle conclusively 
that the traditional Sinai is the same as the 
biblical one. The route described is an ancient 
trade route of Nabataean traders before the 
Christian era and in the early years of the 
Christian era. It is not a road worked out by 
biblical explorers, as has sometimes been sug¬ 
gested. See further art. Sinai. 

Literature.— The student should consult, inter aim , Robin¬ 
son, Biblical Researches (1841, 3rd ed. 1807); Ebers, Durch Oosen 
zum Sinai (2nd cd. Leipzig, 1881); Lcpsius, Tour from Thebes 
to the Peninsula of Sinai in 1845 (Eng. by Cottrell, London, 
1846); Naville, Store City of Pithom (Publications of Egypt. 
Exploration Fund); Drugsch, L'Exode et log Monuments 
Egyptians (Leipzig, 1S75, Eng. tr. 1879); Gnmurrini, Peregrinalio 
Sylvias (Koine, 1887). 

iii. From Sinai to Kadesh. —About this 
portion of the route little need be said. The 
account in Nu 10 11 states that the first march 
from Sinai was into tho wilderness of Paran. 
This is described in v. 83 as a three days’ journey ; 
and the places mentioned as on the route are 
Taberah (Nu ll 8 ), Kibroth-hattaavah, and Hazeroth 
(ll 84 * M ), whence they removed into the wilderness 
of Paran (12 10 ), and from this place (13 8 ) the spies 
were sent out. Taberah is not mentioned in the 
itinerary of Nu 33. In Dt l 9 the whole route from 
Horeb to Kadesh-barnea is described as eleven 
days’ journey by the way of Mt. Seir. This 
indicates a route from Sinai by way of ’Al^abah to 
Kadesh, and accordingly travellers have sought to 
identify Kibroth-hattaavah and llazeroth with 
points in the route between Sinai and ’Afcabah. 
Further particulars are given in the articles on 
those names; and for the names which follow 


Hazeroth in Nu 33, see iv. and the article on 
Kadesh. 

iv. From Kadesh to the Jordan. The 
accounts of this part of the route are found in 
Nu 20. 21, Dt 1. 2, and in the itinerary of Nu 33. 
Nu 20. 21 are composite in character, as will be 
seen from the following analysis (taken from 
Driver’s LOT 8 p. 60):— 

p 20 u 9 8b ‘ 4 6 ‘ 13 4ft io. li 

JJ2 lb 8ft 5 14-21 21 1 * 8 4h ' y 

P 22 1 

JE 21 12 Sfl 

The first verse of Nu 20 deserves special notice. 
Its first clause (as far as the word ‘month’) is due 
to P. According to that authority, the spies were 
sent out from the wilderness of Paran, and in that 
wilderness (Nu 14") the children of Israel re¬ 
mained until the rebellious generation had been 
consumed. They then moved in the first month 
(apparently of the fortieth year, and for the first 
time) into the wilderness of Zin. The next clause, 
‘and the people abode in Kadesh,’ etc., is due to 
another source, which represents the stay in 
Kadesh as a prolonged one, and associates with 
that stay many events, but without assigning 
dates. Two of these events are recorded in Nu 
20 2-21 : the first, the judgment passed on Moses 
and Aaron at Meribah (vv. 213 ), presents diiliculties 
which cannot here bo fully discussed, but the 
following considerations make it probable that 
this incident occurred at an early period of the 
sojourn at Kadesh : (a) tho account is in many 
points similar to that in Ex 17 J ‘ 7 ; (6) lack of water 
would have been felt soon after the arrival at 
Kadesh, rather than at the close of their sojourn 
there; and the complaint, Nu 20 4 0 , seems more 
appropriate in the mouths of those who remem¬ 
bered the lleshpots of Egypt, than of those who, 
having left Egypt in youth, had since passed forty 
years in the aesert; (c) according to Dt l 87 the 
exclusion of Moses from the promised land was 
decreed about the same time as the general sentence 
was pronounced against the generation which 
came up out of Egypt. Hence two alternatives: 
either the account Nu 20 2 * 18 which gives the reason 
for the exclusion must describe the same event as 
that referred to Dt l 87 ( i.e . an event which happened 
soon after the return of the spies, and therefore at 
an early period of the journeyings), or there are 
two varying traditions as to when and why Moses 
was not permitted to cross the Jordan. 

The second passage (Nu 2U 14 ' 21 ) records Edom’s 
refusal to allow a passage through his territory to 
the children of Israel, in consequence of which 
they journeyed ‘ by the way to the Red Sea to 
compass the land of Edom’ (Nu 21 4 ). Comparing 
this with l)t 2 1 , very similar language is there 
used to describe a compassing of Edom, which is 
assigned to an earlier stage of the journeyings. It 
is reasonable to suppose that this circuitous route 
was adopted because a more direct course towards 
the E. side of the Dead Sea was not open ; Edom’s 
conduct, as described in Nu 20, though not re¬ 
corded in Dt, was tlie cause of, and therefore prior 
to, tho compassing mentioned in Dt. Hence Doth 
the events in Nu 20 2-21 , though in their present 
connexion they appear as incidents of the fortieth 
year, may belong to an earlier period of the 
journeyings. Two distinct geographical pictures 
of the period are presented,—the one, that of JE, 
figures Kadesh as the scene of the middle portion 
of the journey, and is to be traced in Dt 1. 2 (with 
which the brief summary in Jg ll 16 * 18 should be 
compared); the other, that of P, locates these 
events partly in Paran and partly in Zin. The 
combination of the two, with the introduction 
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of exact dates, has produced difficulties which are 
to be explained, not by the assumption of two 
places bearing the name of Kadesh, nor by the 
assumption of a second visit to Kadesh (which is 
nowhere indicated, and seems excluded by Dt 2 14 ), 
but by the resolution of the narrative into its 
original components. 

In the list of stations (Nu 33) Kadesh does not 
occur until v. M , where it is identified with Zin, im¬ 
mediately precedes Mt. Hor, and is only eight 
stations removed from the final settlement in the 
plains of Jordan. This itinerary makes the identi¬ 
fication of Zin with Kadesh, which is implied in 
Nu 20, and refers to Kadesh for the first and only 
time towards the close of the journeyings. It 
might be expected that Paran would be found in 
an earlier part of the chapter, but it is not; the 
stations from Egypt, as far as Ilazeroth, corre¬ 
spond closely with those mentioned in the narra¬ 
tive portions of Ex and Nu, but after Ilazeroth 
[instead of either Paran or Kadesh] twelve stations 
are given (Itithmah . . . llashmonah, vv. 18 ' 2y ), the 
names of which occur only in these verses, and no 
event happening in connexion with these places is 
anywhere recorded. It has been suggested that 
Itithmah, or some other of these names, is a desig¬ 
nation of Kadesh, but nothing in the nature of an 
argument has been advanced in favour of such a 
hypothesis. 

The wilderness of Paran (Nu 13 8 ) is a vague in¬ 
dication of locality for the events described in 
Nu 13. 14, and it may bo that more than one of 
these twelve stations were within that area, but 
there is no indication that such is the case. The 
list of Nu 33 has been incorporated with the narra¬ 
tive without specifying the place where the im- 

{ >ortant events recorded in Nu 13. 14 and Dt 1 
lappened. In this respect the list is independent 
of the narrative, and any attempt to establish a 
connexion betwoen the two must De conjectural. 

The eight stations following llashmonah (Mose- 
roth-Mt. Hor) must next be considered. With the 
first four may be compared the fragment of an 
itinerary preserved in Dt 10°- 7 . They are as 
follows:— 


Nu 83»0 
Moseroth. 
Bene-jaakan. 
Ilor-haggidgad. 
Jotbathah. 


Dt 10«- 7. 

Beeroth Bene-jaakan 
Moserah. 

Gudgodah. 

Jotbathah. 


There can bo little doubt that the same four 
places are referred to in both passages, and it seems 
also reasonable to suppose that the same part of 
the journeyings is described in both. The inversion 
of order, Moseroth preceding Bene-jaakan in the 
one, and following in the other, may be attributed 
to an error of transcription, or explained by’ sup¬ 
posing that some of the wells of the Bene-jaakan 
were visited both before and after the encamp¬ 
ment at Moseroth. Moserah is noted (Dt 10) as 
the place where Aaron died and was buried, and 
must therefore be close to Mt. Hor, probably 
the place of encampment at its base. Further, as 
Abronah and Ezion-geber follow these four places 
in Nu, and the position of Ezion-geber at the head 
of the Gulf of f Akabah is known, it follows that 
these stations describe the journey from Mt. Hor 
down the Arabah to the Red Sea. Pursuing the 
journey from this point, as described Dt 2 W , the 
children of Israel passed ‘from the way of the 
Arabah from Elath and from Ezion-geber.* This 
is generally explained by supposing that they 
completed the circuit of Edom Dy compassing it on 
its E. side. From the S. end of the Arabah a 
valley called Wady Ithem leads upwards in a N.E. 
direction to the high table-land which lies to the 
E. of Edom and Moab, across which runs the Uaj 
route from Damascus to Mecca. Along or near 


this route the children of Israel, after leaving the 
Arabah by Wady Ithem, passed in a N. direction 
until they reached Iye-abarlm in the wilderness 
which is before Moab towards the sunrising (Nu 21), 
the next definite geographical indication allbrded 
in the narrative. 

But against accepting this view of the journey, 
it may be argued as follows : The two stations m 
Nu 33 3 ®* 41 which follow Ezion-geber are the wilder¬ 
ness of Zin (Kadesh) and Mt. Hor. These verses 
imply that, after reaching the Gulf of 'Arabah, 
instead of bearing eastward as above described the 
children of Israel retraced their steps along the 
Arabah to visit Mt. Hor, on the occasion of Aaron’s 
death and burial. Moseroth is separated by six 
stations from Mt. Hor, and, if the identity of 
Dt 10 6 - 7 with Nu 33 80 * 84 be maintained, there are 
two statements concerning the time and place of 
Aaron’s death which cannot bo reconciled. In 
order to harmonize the accounts, many com¬ 
mentators consider that the stations in Dt 10®* 7 
have nothing to do with the same names in 
Nu 33 30 ‘ w , but must be supplied as part of the 
journey from Mt. Hor to Zalmonah (Nu33 41 ). The 
omission of these stations in Nu 33 is explained by 
supposing that names whioh have boen previously 
mentioned are not repeated in this list. Besides 
the double visit to Kadesh, two visits to Mt. Hor 
(for Moserah or Moseroth must be considered as 
equivalent to Mt. Hor) and two journeys down 
the Arabah to Ezion-geber must be assumed, before 
the narrative of Dt 2 fiff * can be combined with 
Nu 33 from Zalmonah onwards, as representing 
the final departure from the Arabah on the way 
to the E. of Moab. This reiterated duplication of 
events, inferred from combining the accounts, but 
nowhere indicated in the narrative, raises more 
than a suspicion that this harmonistic interpreta¬ 
tion, though possible, does not represent the actual 
progress of the journey. The mam difficulty arises 
from the position of Zin and Mt. Hor following 
Ezion-geber in Nu 33 s ®- 41 . Ewald proposes (Hist, 
of Isr. ii. 201, Eng. tr.) to remove yv. 86 ^ 41 * from 
where they now stand, and insert them after Hash- 
monah in ver. 80 . The order of the stations would 
then be Hashmonah, Zin, Mt. Hor, Moseroth, 
Bene-jaakan, Hor-haggidgad, Jotbathah, Ebronah, 
Ezion-geber, Zalmonah, etc. The necessity for 
assuming the unproved duplication of events is 
removed, and the direction of the journey would 
be as traced above. The obvious criticism of 
Ewald’s hypothesis is, that if the arrangement he 
proposes were the original one, it is difficult to 
understand why a change which introduces such 
difficulties should have been made. May a slight 
variation of his hypothesis be suggested ? The 
verses which he would transpose differ in character 
from the rest of the chapter; instead of giving 
only names, they relate events and furnish details. 
May they be regarded as a later addition ? If so, 
they may be either omitted or transferred, and 
the same result attained. One other alternative 
remains: the insertion of Zin and Mt. Hor after 
Ezion-geber indicates a movement up the Arabah 
northwards. This northern direction may have 
been continued to the Dead Sea, where a turn 
eastwards would bring the children of Israel to the 
E. side of Moab. The compassing of Edom would 
then be on its W. and N. border. In favour of this 
it may be suggested that an Israelite might 
understand the Dorder of Edom to mean the border 
towards his own land. So long as the sites of 
Zalmonah and the stations following remain un¬ 
certain, this interpretation of the existing text of 
Nu 33 41ff * cannot be rejected as impossible, though 
it would represent a tradition different from that 
followed in Nu 21 4 and (probably) Dt 2 9 . 

The concluding section from the E. of Moab 
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onwasrcU is comparatively free from ambiguity, 
though definite identification of places is wanting 
here as in the preceding stages. The children of 
Israel cross the brooks Zered and Arnon (Nu 21 ia * 18 ). 
The latter is by general consent identified with 
the Wady Mojib, a stream which is fed by many 
tributaries, and falls into the Dead Sea about the 
middle of its E. side. The deep valley, about three 
miles broad, through which it passes, is a marked 
feature of the district, and forms a natural bound¬ 
ary line. It was the southern limit of the terri¬ 
tory assigned to Israel on the E. of Jordan. The 
position of the brook Zered is uncertain. The 
Wady el-Ahsa, which runs into the Dead Sea at its 
S. extremity, is too far south to be identified with 
it, for Iye-abarira to the E. of Moab is reached 
before crossing it (Nu 21 11 ). The Wady Feranjy, 
the upper portion of the stream passing by Kerak 
and reaching the Dead Sea at the promontory 
called El-Lisan, or the main affluent of Wady Mojib 
(that coming from the S.E.), may with greater pro¬ 
bability be considered as the ancient Zered. The 
nomenclature of the tributaries of Wady Mojib is 
somewhat unsettled, but Bliss, when exploring the 
country of Moab in March 1895 (see his memoir in 
PEFSt t 1895) took special pains to ascertain the 
names assigned to them. He follows Tristram in 
giving the name of Wady Said eh to the E. affluent 
of the Wady Mojib and not to the S.E. branch, 
which is generally so called in mju^s and com¬ 
mentaries. The description in Buhl (deoq. d. Alien 
Paldstina f p. 61) is again different. Until arriving 
at the Arnon, the Israelites probably crossed the 
upper courses of the rivers and kept away from 
Moab towards the E. They would thus obey the 
injunction not to meddle with Moab, and find the 
rivers shallower, and more easy of passage. The 
deep and rugged sides of these streams for some 
distance from their outlets into the Dead Sea cause 
considerable difficulty to the modern traveller, 
and would have been impracticable for the hosts of 
Israel. But after crossing the Arnon it was 
necessary to turn W. and afterwards in a N.W. 
direction in order to reach Dibon-Gad and the 
mountains of Abarim— the high ridge to the E. of 
the N. extremity of the Dead Sea from which they 
descended into the plains of Jordan, opposite 
Jericho. The names given in Nu 21 J8 ' 20 are differ¬ 
ent from those in the itinerary of Nu 33, but the 
last-named place, * the top of Fisgah that looketh 
toward Joshimon’ (‘the desert 1 JftV), indicates a 
spot on the Abarim range whence W. Palestine 
and the Jordan valley were visible. The last 
stage, Nu 22 1 , is given with additional detail in 
Nu 33«-« 

Literature. —-Commentaries on tho Books of Nu and Dt, 
especially those of Dillmnnn in the Kurzyef. Exeg. Handb. 
z. . Alten Testament and Driver on Dt in the Intemat. Crit. 
Comm., may be consulted for further information. Trumbull’s 
Radesh-Bamea discusses the whole route from Egypt to Canaan, 
and contains a full list of ancient and modern works dealing with 
the subject. See also Palmer, Desert of the Exodus , and Kohler, 
Biblisohe Geschichte A . T.s. 

J. Rendel Harris and A. T. Chapman. 

EXODUS (ritotf njw, or simply ; *E£o$oy: see 
HEXATKUCH) is the 2nd Book in the Heb. Canon. 
It is also the 2 nd division of the great composite 
work which contains in one complex whole all 
that has been preserved of old Heb. writings about 
the origins of the Isr. people. So much is here 
assumed, and, further, that it is generally possible, 
if not to distribute the material among four dis¬ 
tinct documents, at least to assign it to one or 
other of four differing schools of writing, Jahwistic, 
Elohistic, Deuteronomic, and Priestly (referred to 
as J, E, D, P),* whose relative age is shown by 

* J« (-J-supplements), E* etc., denote later elements, while 
P« it often used for the original groundwork of the Priestly 
Document before enlarged by the numerous additions marked 


the order of the names, the periods of the first two 
overlapping. For the proof of this, and for general 
matters of introduction, see Hexatkuch. 

Our aim here is to exhibit the results of such an 
analysis in detail, with a condensed account of the 
chief grounds on which it rests. For information 
about persons, places, things, events, institutions, 
laws, the stuclent is referred to the separate 
articles. 

The book covers the period from the death of 
Joseph to the erection of the Tabernacle, and is 
mainly historical, but contains important legisla¬ 
tive sections. It falls readily into three parts—I. 
Israel in Egypt; II. From Egypt to Sinai; III. At 
Sinai. The method of treatment here adopted needs 
little explanation. In tho Summary small reference 
letters snow what documents contain the material 
next following: tho sign || preceding means that 
the parallel is to be found in another chapter or 
section. The numbers refer to the chapters. 

Thus, by following J, E, and P through in turn, 
the main contents of the documents can he sever¬ 
ally traced, and the amount of coincidence noted. 

I. Israel in Egypt: 1-13 1 ®. 

A. Summary. 

1 JKP Increase, and JE n p oppression of Israel. 
2 K Birth and adoption of Moses: J liis violence, 
flight, and J H K marriage. 3-4 JB TJieophany and 
JE “ I ’Commission of Mos. and Aar. JK Mos. returns, 
and Convinces the people by signs. 5 ^Free¬ 
dom claimed, bondage increased. 6-7 7 ^^Com¬ 
mission of Mos. and Aar. 7 8 -12 Eleven JEP wonders 
— 78 -ia pr 0( i becomes serpent, magicians copy; 
714-20 smitten, p magicians copy; S 1 * 16 

Jp frogs, p magicians copy; 8 16 ' 13 p lice, magicians 
fail; 8 30 ' 33 •'flies; 9 1 ' 7 J murrain; 9 8 ’ 1S p blains, 
magicians suffer; 9 13 ' M JK bail; lO 1 * 20 JK locusts; 
1021-29 uflarkness ; J banishment of Moses, who 
11 JK prophesies death of firstborn and release of 
Isr. 12-13 16 JP Rules for Passover and Feast of 
Unleav. Bread ; J death of firstborn, and JKP exodus 
of Isr.; Jp law of firstlings. 

B. Analysis. 

r marks editorial revision; * shows supplements from docu¬ 
ments of the same school; ' editorial insertions and expansions; 
" harmonizing and other relatively later additions by RJ«, R d , 
and Rp ; [ ] enclose vv. forming a displaced passage ; show 
that something has dropped out; and if with [...] that the 
material is found elsewhero ; a, b, etc., mark vv. subdivided. 


1 6 8-12 20b A ...ll-23a ~ [2-4a 6 7-9a 

...15-20a 21f. Ml-10... 4b fl... 

i-6*7 m\ . 23b-26 . 


~ 16-1819f." . 1-12 13-16°]" 19-20a 24-26<*f...J29-31»- 

‘jOb-lS?14b l7f. 20b 21-23" 27f. 


...3 6-28^ 14 ...io-i /a LOiwitttf... 

filab"2 4 h?l 7 IBr ...17b 

2-6 £-8’ 9-12 13-80' i-13. 


w 14 ...16-17atomtfe.. 

’7 Ur 1 -TV. 


J ^18 ...21a 24f. ^.1-4 ...8-16 20-32 .-.1-7 18 

E7 ...20b 23 X M 

P 19-20a 21b-22 6-7 16-19 "8^L2"‘ 


.-14-16'17f. 19-21" 28b 24b 26b-34 .-la lb-3a' 

y 22-23a 24a 26a 35ab" 


~8b-ll 13b 14b-16a... 16C-19 24-28 28/..-.- 4-8 W. 

10 12-1 3 a 14a 16 b_20-23_27_J J1-3 


P*; P h stands for the Holiness legislation of Lv 17-26 with 
kindred passages. R stands for one of the redactors, who(l) 
edited J and E into a single whole JE, in this case cited as RJ«: 
or (2) combined JE with Incited as R d ; or (3) supplemented 
Ps and combined P with JED, and so are called Up. in Exodus, 
of course, D is not found, and only here and there traces of R d . 
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J in ® u 

21b-23° 24-27" 27b 20-84 37-39 

...85f." 

P 1-13 U-2<y 

28 

J in 

, « af.- 6" fl[.- 8-10" 11-13* 14-16" 

®12 . 

13. 

P 40-42" 43-60 61' 



Note that no passage has been analyzed unless there is 
reasonable probability, usually indeed practical certainty, that 
it is composite; but obviously some of tne details of divisions of 
verses must be rather possible than always definitely probable. 
The analysis has, however, been carried as far as possible, as 
being more helpful thus to the student. If any one will take the 
trouble to mark, (say) with blue, black, and red inks, the 
analysis on a copy of the RVor the Heb. text, and to underline 
the phrases, etc., referred to under iii. and iv., and then read 
through all the passages assigned to each document consecu¬ 
tively, he will gain the best possible notion of the reality of the 
analysis, and the distinct character of the documents. 

Displaced passage.— The J portions of 3 and 4 bi 2 prob. stood 
originally before 42®. Yahweh has already told Moses in Midian 
( 41 S) to go back to Egypt, and the theophany accordingly seems 
to belong to Goshen, or (better) to the journey thither. 

C. Parallels and Contrasts. 

Each set is marked with the same letter tinder 
J, E, and P, respectively to facilitate comparison, 
t after refs, means that all the instances in the 
OT are given; * that all in the Hexateuch are 
mentioned ; italics denote biblical quotations ; and 
capitals are used sometimes for emphatic words. 

J—(a) The people live in Goshen 8 22 9 2t> Gn 45 10 
etc. (only in J); (b) a separate district, so that they 
and their cattle could oe diflerentiated from the 
Egyptians 8 4 - 9 * 11 8 M 9 4,8 9 M ; only brought in gangs 
into Egypt for forced labour 5® ff '; away from the 
Nile, so that its pollution seems to cause no incon¬ 
venience 7 21,24 ; (c) so numerous as to alarm the 
king l 9 ' 12 , 600,000 12 87 Nu 11“ cf. Nu HP; (d) 
cattle owners Gn 4G 32 - 84 47 s * 8 having flocks and 
herds 10 9 - 24 12 82 - 88 34 3 Nu ll 22 Gn 12 18 1 3 5 24 8 ® 32 7 
33 18 45 10 4G 82 47 1 50 8 ; (e) Mos. demands 3 days' 
journey 3 18 5 3 8 s7 cf. G 11 30 36 Nu 10“* b , Nu 33 8 Rpf) 
that they might sacrifice to Yahweh or (our) God 

318 5 8. 8.1/ 8 8. 25. 27«r. f or serve I£j m 716 8 1. 20 91. 13 1Q8. etc. 

12 81 ; (f) the wonders or plagues before Pharaoh 
are 7, and are natural calamities, as disease of fish 
in Nile 7 14ff *, when Yahweh smites the river 7 17a< 25 ; 
natural causes being sometimes specified, as the 
wind in the case of the locusts 10 13,19 cf. 14 21b ; 
Moses speaks freely on each occasion to Pharaoh, 
and the wonders follow the mere announcement; 
the hail is on every herb of the field 9 2 ® b cf. 9 22 and 
10 1 ® 0 , and locusts eat the remaining crops and the 
fruit; (g) the flight is hurried, at instigation of the 
Egypt. 12 31ff * 89 ; (h) Moses ? father-in-law is the priest 
of Midian 2 18 4 19 (3 1 18 1 RJ*) cf. Gn 41 4 ®, unnamed 
here (for lteucl 2 18 is prob. R Je ), called IJohah Nu 
10 29 Jg 4 11 l 18 ; and Moses has one son 2 22 4 s4 ; (i) 
Bprinkling of blood is the main thing in the Pass- 
over, eating not mentioned 12 21 ' 23 J"; (j) the name 
of God is Yahweh ( = Jehovah), or the God of ...; 
(k) (1) (see below). 

E—(a) The people live in the land of Egypt, with 
no hint of separate district being assigned them ; 
(b) rather they seem to be herded in the royal city 
among the houses l 18ff *; no immunity from plagues 
mentioned ( e.g . hail 9 2 ® 11 ) except for the darkness ; 
can beg of neighbours jewels, etc. 3 W ll 2 ; near 
the Nile l 22 2 1 " 10 ; (c) only numerous enough to 
annoy the king, their women needing only 2 mid¬ 
wives l lwr# , requiring only 600 chariots for pursuit 
14 7 J; (d) royal pensioners Gn 46 18,23 , never men¬ 
tioned as owning cattle ; (e) Mos. demands merely 
that Isr. be let go 3 10f * 21f * 5 la (5 lb R Je to harmonize 
with J) 9 s ® 10 29 , ulterior end being to get to Can. 
13 17 * 19 of. Gn 48 21 , and incidentally to serve God 
on this mountain, t.e. Horeb, more than 3 days’ 
journey 3 12 ; (£) the wonders or plagues are 6, and 
nave tne miraculous element heightened, e.g. Moses 
smites all the waters in the river , and they turn to 


blood 7 17b * xh ; Moses only once speaks to Pharaoh 
5 la , and the wonders follow his mere gesture; the 
hail is on man and beast 9 22 * 2 ® a , while locusts 
devour every herb of the land 10 12,16b ; (g) departure 
deliberate, the people gathering supplies before¬ 
hand ll lf *; time to take up Joseph’s bones 13 19 ; 
(h) Moses’ father-in-law is Jethro 3 1 4 18 18, and 
he has two sons 18®*-, his wife being a Cushite Nu 
12 1 ; (j) the name of God is God (Elohim) always 
up to 3 1 ® and often afterwards, especially in phrases, 
e.g. mount of God 3 1 4 27 18® 24* 3 *, rod of God 4 20 
17 9 t; angel of God 14 19 Gn 21 17 28 12 31* 1 32 1# cf. 
Ex 23 20 32 s4 Nu 20 16 ; statutes of God 18 lfl . 

P—(a) The people live in Egypt l 1 * ®; (b) not in 
separate district, for the land was filed with them 
l 7 ; no immunity mentioned ; (f) the direct Divine 
agency in the wonders is emphasized; Aaron is 
always with Moses, and speaks, etc. 7 1 " 7 etc. (while 
in J the insertion of Aaron 4 18 * 18 seems due to J B , 
for where Aaron or a plur. is found, as 8 8,12ft - 38 9 s7 
10 18f -, the sing, is found close by 8 u * 12b,21) 9 s3 10 17a * 18 , 
Moses being sole speaker 7 14,28 8 20 9 1 * 18 10 1 ); (P 
in the Passover the eating is the main thing, 
the sprinkling is not ordered to be repeated 
101-13.43-60 . (j) fc] ie nam e of the Deity is always 
God up to 6 2 , and always Yahweh ( = Jehovah) 
afterwards. 

(k) Moses’ rod is the object of Divine power in J, 
being turned into a serpent (nahmh) before the 
people 4 2 ' 4 ; Moses’ rod, given him by God 4 17 and 
called the rod of God 4 20 17°, is regularly the 
instrument of Divine power in E 7 A ®. m. Sob 9 s3 
10 18 14 18 17®* 9 ; Aaron’s rod is in P the object of 
Divine power, being turned into a serpent ( tannin) 
before Pharaoh 7 9f *, and also its instrument 7 19 
8 ®* 18< - cf. Nu 17. For describing Pharaoh’s obsti¬ 
nacy, we have ( 1 ) some form of heavy in 7 14 8 15,82 
9 7 - 84 J ; ( 2 ) some form of strong 7 28 9 M 10 20 - 27 E, and 
713.22 gi» 912 ]> } w i 10 moulds his almost unvarying 
phrase on 8 18 J, but borrows strong from E. 

D. Other Clues to the Analysis. 

3—That generation l 8 (in P always plur.); mighty 17 .9. 20 b 
Gn 26i fl Nu 22® etc. ; come , or go to lio Gn ll af - 7 3 a 18 * ; falleth 
out lioGn 424-38 491; enmies (haters) 1 10 Gn 24 <m>; taskmasters 
liif ef. 37 &«- lo.iaf. *• aillict l u cf. 3 7 4 fl i; who made thee a 
minced 2 « cf. Nu 16™; sought to slay 2» 424 2 i» b - cf. Gn 2720 ; 
Angel of Jehovah 32 Nu 2222 etc. ct. Ex 14 1 * etc. E (see 
C j. above); cry 37.9 Gn 4 10 ; / am come down 8 s IQ 11 -! 8 - 28 
Gn ll 8 -7 1 Q 21 ct. Ex 33» E, cf. Nu 1117- 28 12® E»*; land 
flowing with milk and honey 3»-i7 13® 333 Nu 13* 7 149 iQWf. 
Jos 5 «, never in E; Jehovah the Cod r >f the Hebrews 81® 
53 716 91.13 103 f; 3 signs to convince the people 4 A -^ a - 80 : 
lodging 4«4 Gn 42*7 4327 Jos 43-»*; intreat 28-80 029 Kfllt. 
Gn 25 * 1 *; to-morrow , 8 10 - ,£i - 20 9®f-i® 104; guch as hath not 
been, 9 I 8.24 1014 no* cf. 10 «; there remained not . . . 8 27 
1019-26 1428 Gn 4719 Jos 817*; mixed multitude 1239 Nu ll 4 ; 
the passover 1221-27 3420 ; unleavened bread and firstlings 
133 - 10 , apparently quoted In 33l9 b -20* J» before deuteronomlc ex¬ 
pansion took place. _ 

E —fear (towards God) 117- 21 18» 2020 Gn 20” 221* 4218 Dt> 
2619« Jos 2414(never in j); by the river's brink 28 7™; hand¬ 
maid 2® ( = bondwoman KVm 217 etc.), never in J; 21° cf. Gn 
219 • Horeb 82 17 8 S3 8 , never in J; . . . here am I B* Gn 22 1 * 7 * 
11 . 27b 18 sin 3713 4027.; herb of the land 1012-1®*; the man 
Moses 113 Nu 123; by a strong hand , of Pharaoh 6i»*», of Edom 
Nu 2020, c t. 319 139 ltd, and Dt, of God; one (to) another , lit. 
a man (to) his brother 1023 KP® Gn 37™ 422b» Nu 1414 0 f. 
Gn 2631 c t. Gn 11« Ileb. J, Ex 26» 87® Lev 2614 p*. 

p—g e e list of peculiar expressions in Driver’s Introd., IIol- 
Zinger's Einl. in a. Hex., or more fully still in the forthcoming 
Oidord Analytical ed. of the Hexateuch. 

II. From Egypt to Sinai : 13 17 -18. 

A. Summary . 

1317 -n JEPcboice of route, J guided by the 
Pillar, 14 ^crossing of Red Sea and fate of pur¬ 
suers. 16 JE Song of Moses ; J Marah, E (? Massah 
= proving), and ^Elim. 16 EP ®* T Gift of manna and 
p l*hquails, p, provision for Sabbath and memorial 
pot of manna. 17 JB water given in drought, J at 
Massah, E at Meribah; E victory over Amalek. 18 
ku visit of Moses’ father-in-law, Appointment of 
judges. 
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J 


21 f. ^ . 

6-6 

10a afraid 11-14 


E 

1 .1 4- 

...7 r 

9a 10b 

[...]* 

...15b 

P 


20 1' 

4 8 

9b'c 

16a 


7 

14 

19b 

20b 21b 

24 26b 


E 

.16a n[19a 

20a to darkness} 

25a 


P 

1Gb-18 


21ac 22 

23r 


J 

U 

27b 28b 80 

31' 

22-2 

5a 27 

E 


20" 

15— 

L8 20f. 

25b 26" 

P 

20 ‘27a sea 28a 


19' 


7 

E 

16 

4 


15a 

19a 16a 

, 19b-2l 

P 

JU 1 

-3 6' 8 ; 9-12 

Of. ...13f. 16b 16b 

17f.' 


7 

E 

10 


36a 

17 ,b 

8 ...2b 
-2a to me 

4-0 

p 

J - v, 22 30' 3i 32-34' 

35b 

30 ia to 

Rcphidim 


7 


Dt to Massah 7c 

- ^ [2-4 r 7 9-llrjti 

E 

p 

17 

7b to Israel 

[8-lG]b 

LW' . 

6f. 8 1 

i-27]c 


Displaced passages.—-b is out of place hero, and fits a later 
place in the narrative, as is shown by position assigned to 
Joshua at 337- 11 . c j 8 also subsequent to the legislation at Horcb, 
and preparatory to departure for Can., cf. 28. d perhaps led up 
to Nu 1020. 

C. Parallels and Contrasts. 

J—(a ) Moses leads Isr. 15 22 , a vast host (see I £7(5), 
but unarmed and helpless 14 11 * 14 , with the Pillar 
of fire and cloud for guide 13 21 14 lyb * 24 Nu 14 14 ; 
(b) straight for the Red Sea, perhaps because the 
Isthmus was fortified: Pharaoh pursues for reasons 
given 14°; (c) Moses uses no gesture, but brave 
words 14 18 cf. I(7f; Jehovah causes the sea to go 
back by a strong east wind 2lR , and then to return 
to its wonted flow 27b , and the crossing is by night 
20 b. 24 . 27 b £} ie moving to the rear and giving 

li^ht to Isr. Iyi ’* 20b (read, and it gave light by 
night), while obscuring the Egyptians’ path 24 ; 
Jehovah fights for Isr. ^ 4 * ™ ; (d) Moses and Israel 
sing 15 1 ; (e) Isr. tempts or proves J" 17 2,7ac Nu 
14 22 cf. Dt 6 lfl 9 22 ; (f) see under P below; (g) the 
people prove J", hence the name Massah or proving 
(see e above), and murmur against Mos. 15 24 17 s 
Nu 14 2 cf. Nu 20 s , for water 17 3,2b * 7a0 , which 
elsewhere in J is provided by natural causes, as 

1522ff. 27. 

E—(a) God leads the people 13 17 (cf. Jos 24® E) 
few but armed 18 ; (b) not by the Isthmus for fear 
of the Philistines n , but presumably by the next 
nearest route to Can. (cf. Jos 24®, and see 1 (7e); 
the Egypt, pursue Isr. (Jos 24°), who cry out 14 lob 
(Jos24 7 ); (c) the rod (I Ck) is lifted up 14 1(iu cf. Is 10 26 ; 
the sea is crossed by day, for the angel of God (I C7j) 
goes behind and interposes a barrier of darkness 
iya - a0a (Jos 24 7 ), and then obstructs advance 264 and 
overwhelms them (Jos 24 7 ); (d) Miriam and the 
women sing responsively 15 20f * cf. 1 S 18 Bf *, which 
suggests that we have here an independent account 
not following on 15\ which is thus left for J ; (e) 
God proves Isr. IS 255 16 4 20 2 Gn 22 1 cf. Jg 2 22 
(Budde E) Dt 8 2 - 1 ® 13 4 Jg 3 1 - 4 (?R*)* ; (f) the 
proving is by the test of their reception of each 
day y s portion (dabar) of bread from heaven 16 4 , the 
thing (dabar) which Jehovah commanded being to 
gather only for daily uso every man according to 
Tiis eating , i.e. a variable amount iB- 21 ) c f # 

8 2 * 14 ; they knew not what it was , and hence the 
name 10a cf. Dt 8 8 - 16 , and it lasted till they came 
to a land inhabited 85a ; (g) the people strive with 
Mos. about lack of water, hence the name Meribah 
or strife H 2 ** 71 ’; water comes by smiting the rock 
with Moses* rod ® f * cf. I 20 * and see I C k. 

P—(a) Moses and Aaron lead the whole congrega- 
tionW'* with a high hand 14 fl ; (b) not by Isthmus 
because deliberately turned back 14 2 * 4 to give occa¬ 
sion for a wonder, and Pharaoh pursues because 
hardened 4 - ®* 17 cf. I C 1; (c) Moses’ hand was 
stretched forth 1 ® a * 21a * 20, 1 and the waters were 


divided miraculously, not by a wind, for they were 
as a wall on their right hand and on their left 21b * 
M , and so the catastrophe followed 28.27*. »*. (f) 
the whole congregation murmurs for the fleshpots of 
Egypt 16 21, (cf. Nu ll 4 ' 6 * J); manna, a miraculous 
gift, is described 14,28,81 (cf. and ct. manna, a 
natural product, described Nu ll 6b ’ 9 J); the quctUs 
are mentioned almost casually 18 , manna Deing 
the main point (ct. Nu ll 18, n-* 4 J); a fixed 

amount of manna was to be gathered l8b ; manna 
is eaten till they came unto the borders of the land 
of Can. Wb ; the two commands about Sabbath 
observance 22ff - and the memorial pot of manna 
82f> are not needed by the context of P, and may 
have been added after the union of J E P in order 
to supply clearer explanations of the proving of 4 . 

D. Other Clues. 

J—Divine help by natural means 14®! 1622 - 28 * cf. I C 6 ; three 
days 1622cf. ICe; and they came to ... 1628.27 Heb.; springs 
(lit. eyes) of water lf>27 Gn 167*b 24 (7 times) 4932 Dt 8? 8328 N u 
33» Rp\ 

E— Joseph's hones 1319 Gn 50 28 Jos 24 » 2 ; statute and ordin¬ 
ance 1520 b Jos 2426 • g ie y cried out unto Jehooah 14 10 b Jos 24?; 
one to another 16 1 ® see I D ; pass on before the people 17® Jos 
38 ; Aaron and Uur 17 10 * 12 24 14 ; Moses’ father-in-law Jethro, 
wife, and two sons 18, Bee I C h. 

P —I will get me honour 144.17f. Lv 10 8 ; and the Egyptians 
pursued 149. «3 . if,i» up c f. 1422 f. 28 a; date after .. . departing 
out of the land cf Egypt lf)i Nu li 91 83^ 1 K GR. 

III. At Sinai : 19-40. 

A. Summary. 

19 JEP The encampment at JP Sinai E the mount 
of God ; JE awful sights and sounds introduce a 
theophany; 20-23 God gives, i. R l D the Deca¬ 
logue, ii. E U J the Rook of the Covenant, iii. E||D the 
Rook of Judgments; 24 E covenant sacrifice and 
J feast before God, KP Moses ascends the mount, 
and E remains 40 days; 25-31 P J" gives full direc¬ 
tions for the tabernacle, its ornaments and 
furniture, its priests, their dress and consecra¬ 
tion ; E1 tt J Moses receives the two tables; 32-34 
E idolatrous and J mutinous conduct of the people; 
K Moses breaks the tables and destroys the golden 
calf; J massacre by Levites ; J intercession of Moses ; 
EttP usage of tent of meeting; J H E the ten Words of 
the Covenant J written by Moses J * EP on two tables; 
35-40 p erection and furnishing of the tabernacle. 

B. Analysis. 


J -g 2b 

E [M 8a to God [3b 3c-Ca" 6b-8]<* 9r-lla 

P 2a 1 


J .. ^[llb-Up 18 20-22 23' 24 *>[...] 25 

E 14-17 10 


E20 1 " 21r .°C-3 22-23^(«ee bo ,0 w) 24^ ^ ^ 


* 25,-8L«* 

P 16b-18a 1— 18a 


J 14... 25 r -29 rtrt l 8 b" ...12-23* 

E 13' 10 “ 24 - , 8a : 35 OO 2" 4 6 7-11 


J O A 1 * 6r 6 * 9 ° r 1 °- 28r OH in 

?34 35 , . 40 a 


29-35' 


1 — 


This section is the most complicated and difficult 
in the Hex. It is generally agreed that the sources 
are much dislocated, and that the material has 
been repeatedly revised by successive editors and 
compilers. Most critics abandon the attempt to 
carry through a systematic analysis or recon¬ 
struction. The scheme adopted here for the JE 
portions is that of Bacon, and its resort to the 
hypothesis of wholesale transpositions can only be 
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justified by the hopelessness of less drastic methods 
and the comparative harmony and order which it 
introduces. There is, however, a growing con¬ 
sensus of opinion in favour of the main conclusions 
on which the scheme rests. The sources are for 
clearness given again separately, in the order con- 
jecturally suggested here. The presence of J“ and 
E‘ is often felt, especially in 32-34, but cannot be 
clearly delimitated. 

J=19 2b * 20-22.24, llb-18. 28 24 lf * 9 ' 11 34 1 ’ Br * 10-28r. 

327-14T. 28r-29 33I. 8 1 ' lf * l 4 *-) £x 3312*28 346-9 

E = 19 a ** 9r ' 11,k * 14 * 17 ' 19 20 1-21 19 6b -* 24 12 ' 14 * 18b 32 1 * 6 31 18b 
3216-24. 80-84 334 . « , . . 20 22 ' 26 23 10 * Mr (with 22 29 ' 81 ) 24 3 *« 
18 1 - 2 7r 337-11 an j ( a ft er the E passages in Nu) 17 8-18 
the war with Amalek, and 21 1 -23 9 the Book of 
Judgments , whose original position is supposed 
to be now occupied by fit. 

P h = 29 42 * 4ttr 31 12 ' 17r . 

P g = 19 1 " 2ft 20 11 24 18b ‘ 18<k 25-°7 19 28 1 ' 40 * 42,1 29 1 ' 20, 22 ' 87 
31 18 \ 

P . = 27 20f * 28 41 29 s8 * 40 30-31 11 32 lflb10 35-40. 

R d (or RJ°) = 19 30 ' 6 ** 28 20 2b * 4b ‘ 0,7b * 9f * 12b * 17b 22 21b * 22, 

24. 28b. 81 23 9 - l lb * 12U-18. 18b. 17. 19a. 23-26ft. 27. 81b-83 32». 18. 
28b 332. 6 341b. 4a. 7b. 10b-13. 16. 28f. # 

C . Parallels and Contrasts. 

J—(a) J" 19 Ub * 18 * 20 * b - 2Ub * 22ab< 24 etc., (b) came down 
(see I D) (c) in fire 19 18 (cf. Gn 19 24 Ex 3 2 , and tlie 
pillar of fire II O r a,c) (d) upon Mount Sinai 19 llb> 18 * 20 * 
28/ 34 2, 4 (e) in the sight of all thepeople , 19 llb , (f) the 
PRIESTS only being bidden to sanctify themselves 19 22 , 

(g) the people being kept at a distance throughout, 
1921 . 24 .^ 2 f. 24 2b -34 8 , (h) while these (so Heb.) 19 18b , 
i.e. Mos. and the priests which come near, were to 
come up, "• 24 (read in 24 and the priests : but let not 
the people cf. j) 24 1 , (i) at the blast of the rams- 
IIORN 19 18b Heb. (j) Aaron, Nadab, andAbihu with 
70 elders accordingly are called and go up, and (k) 
celebrate a covenant feast before the God of Isr. 
24 lf * 9f * (this incident may have been incorporated 
by the author from anotner source, as it presents 
several peculiar features); (1) Moses is then sum¬ 
moned ALONE to the top of the mount 34 2f - (m) 
with two tables of stones (so Heb.) which he 
is to hew 34 1 * ub ; (n) upon the tables he is 
to write 34 27f - (cf. 1 where the change of one 
Heb. letter turns I will into thou shalt write) 
(o) the Ten Words of the Covenant as soon as 
he receives them 34 27 *-, (p) remaining with J" 40 
days and 40 nights apparently for the purpose 
of engraving them, (q) The rebellion of the 
people (32 28 ) being announced to him by J" ( 7 - 9 ), 
Moses procures by intercession the repentance of 
Jehovah ( n ' 14 ), (r) and on descending quells revolt 
by means of the sons of Levi (32 20 ' 20 ). (s) On learn¬ 
ing he is to lead alone, Moses intercedes afresh, 
and procures a theopliany, a revelation of mercy, 
and a promise of J"’s presence 33 1,B (Nu 11 10 °* 1H * 14f * 
which interrupt their present context, fit well 
here, and, after the great block of P is removed, 
are seen to lie near at hand) 12-28 34 8 * 9 . (t) Moses 
HAD already made an ark of acacia wood, and puts 
the tables in the ark (J’s account, which Nu 1 O 88 ' 80 
and the many references to the ark in Jos prove 
to have existed, but which is now displaced in favour 
of P’s, is recovered from Dt 10 1 ’ 8 ), (u) but no trace 
remains of his allusions to the tent of meeting. 

E—(a) God 19 8 *- 17 * 19 20 1 - 19 - »• 21 21 6 - 18 22 8 - ** b - 11 in 
lxx 28 24 18 31 18b (cf. D) (b) comes 19 9 20 20 (c) in 
a thick cloud 19«- 10 20 18 - 21 cf. 14 20 * 33 9 Nu ll 28 
12 B Dt 31 18R (d) to the mount of God 24 18 (cf. 
I C j), (e) that the people may HEAR 19 9,19 20 1 * 19 . 

(f) So Moses has to sanctify the PEOPLE 19 luf,14 S 

(g) and they only stand afar off through fear 20 21 

(h) after Moses has brought them all near 19 17 , 

(i) when there is the VOICE of a trumpet going on 

and increasing much 19 16 - 19 20 18 . (j) (see below v, 

x). Without any individuals drawing nearer, God 


speaks the Decalogue to the people 20 1 * 19 , (k) (see 
below w, y), and the covenant is assented to by the 
people 19 8b * 8r cf. 24 8 * 8 Dt 27 llff * E Jos 24 10 - 27 1 S 
ll 14 -^ 2815 . ( 1 ) Moses is then summoned, and goes 

up into the mount with Joshua his minister 24 18f * 
ci. 33 n Nu ll 28 , (m) that God may give him the tables 
of stone which Ho has written, and the law and the 
commandment that he may teach them 24 12 (with 
a slight transposition rendered necessary by an 
alteration presumably made when the Book of 
Judgments was thrust into the centre of the Book 
of the Covenant to make way for the Deutcronomic 
law given in the plains of Moab). (n) On the 
tables God has already written 24 12 31 18b (o) 
apparently the Decalogue, see Dt 6 22 . (p) Moses 

remains in the mount 40 days and 40 nights for the 
purpose, it would seem, of receiving the law and the 
commandment, here supposed to refer to the 
material of the Book of Judgments 21-23 9 . (q) 

On descending he discovers with surprise the 
idolatry of the people, (r) and breaks tne tables, 
and destroys the golden calf 32 l8a * 17 - 20 . (s) Moses 

then intercedes for the people, is bidden to lead 
them himself, but has promise of God’s angel to go 
before him : there is a marked tone of severity 
in the words of J" 32 80 ‘ 88 . (t) That E spoke 

of the ark here may be implied from his allusions 
in Jos passim, (u) and that he described the making 
of a simpler form of the tent of meeting, placea 
without the camp , and possibly adorned by aid of 
the abandoned ornaments, seems to follow from 
33 7 11 Nu niw.«b-» j 2 4f * Dt 31 14f * with Ex 33« 3 22 
ll 2f * (y) J" gives the Book of the Covenant 2O 22 ' 20 
22 29f * 23 10 ‘ 83r ; (w) the covenant is assented to by 
the people, see k above; (x) certain young men 
24° cf. 32 s and Joshua 33 u , ct. J under k, (y) 
oiler a covenant sacrilice 24 8 cf. 20 24 32® Dt 27 8f \ 

P—(a) J" (so throughout) (b) makes His glory 
(10 7,10 29" 40 S4f * Nu 14 10 10 19 * 42 20 « ct. the less 
local and physical use of the term 33 18 - 22 Nu 14 2H 
J, Dt 5 24 *) to appear (c) like devouring FIRE (40 88 
Lv 9 24 10 2 Nu 9™ f * l\i 38 ) . . . out of the midst of the 
CLOUD (16 10 24 18 - 16ftb - 17 * 18 4O 34 - 88 * 80 - 87 ' 88 Lv 16 2 Nu 
9 16tf * 11 times 10 llf - 84 16 42 ) (d) upon Mount Sinai (e) 
in the eyes of the children of Israel 24 18b ' 18 *, (f) no 
priests having yet been consecrated 29 Lv 8-10, 
(g) all except Moses being kept at a distance ; (1) 
Moses is called, and goes up into the mount 24 10 * 18 *, 
(m) that he may receive the two tables of the 
testimony 31 18a 32 18a ', (n) whh-li had, written on 
both their s'ides 32 18b , (o) no doubt the Decalogue, 
a brief account of the giving of which may have 
been displaced by Rp in favour of the impressive nar¬ 
rative of JE, 20“ being perhaps the only fragment 
preserved, (p) Moses remains in the mount (prob. 
for 40 days and nights) to receive the pattern of 
the sanctuary (25-30), (s) witli a promise of J " 
to meet with the children of Israel (hence tent of 
meeting) and to dwell amonq the children of Israel 
(hence Tabernacle or Dwelling) 29 42 ‘ 40 . (t) Moses 
subsequently orders to be made an ark of 
acacia wood, overlaid and ornamented with gold 
2510-22 371 - 9 ^ an( i p U i s tfw testimony into the ark 
25 18 40 20 ; (u) he also prepares, erects, and furnishes 
a gorgeous Dwelling for J", large and costly and 
needing a numerous body of priests and Levites 
to attend to it (35-40). 

D. Other Clues. 

j— Qod, when stress is on His nature, deity 24 11 On 82** 
3310 ; stiff-necked 32» 333- 5 34», quoted Dt 9 «- 12 : consume 8210.12 
338 .5 Gn 4180 cf. Nu 16*1.« p e to.; and J will make qf thee a 
great nation 3210 Gn 12* Nu 14** ct. Heb. Gn 21 w 46* E and 
Gn 17 20 P; face qf the ground 82 1 * 33*® Gn 2* 4 *- 14 C 1 * 7 7*- ** 
88.18 cf. Nu 12 * E» and Dt 0 16 7® 14 2 *; if repented J" 821*-14 
Gn ct. Ex 1317 Nu 23i»; land flomng, eto. I D ; And grace 
(in the eyes qf) $&***>• l«f. 84* Gn 18*- 19i». 30*7. 326 . 888.10.15 
3411 894 47*6- *» 6 O 4 Nu 1111.10 326 Dt 241 •; pass by (of J" 
or His glory) 33i»- **» b 846; proclaim . . . 88 » 84® (thy) glory 
3318.22 C f. C b under P: strew on mercy 88 19 84®»* Nu 14 1 *; 
/ make a covenant 34io. if 
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altar is still the only one Nu 16 88 . It may be 
noted that 28 41 29 21 are late P 8 because Aaron’s 
sons receive anointing, contrary to the clear 
intention of P* in 2<J 7 - "»*•, and so Lv 8 ia etc. A 
further comparison of H 2 with G shows a second 
set of variations. It is held by many that the 
facts require us to suppose that the Greek tr. of 
35-40 was made before the lieb. text had reached 
its present symmetrical and complete form. By 
means of the above table the student can readily 
test for himself the value of this suggestion. 

V. Concluding Survey. 

i. The History .—If we accept the results of this 
article as in the main correct, we have passed far 
beyond the boundary of a merely negative 
criticism. It might be called destructive work to 
show by detailed proof that we have no contem¬ 
porary account of the Exodus and subsequent 
events. But when it is shown that the present 
narrative is made up of three, so far contrasting 
with one another as to prove themselves much 
later in date than the period of which they treat, 
and the work, not merely of different individuals, 
but of different schools of historical writing; and 
when the further step is taken of disentangling, 
with infinite pains of many labourers in many 
lands, the several threads of narrative, and re¬ 
combining them in something like their original 
connexions, the work of constructive criticism 
must be held to have been well begun. The 
summaries will have shown on how many im¬ 
portant points the three witnesses are at one. 
For fuller particulars see Moses, Israel. 

But, while it is well to remember that contrasts 
are not always, or even usually, contradictions, it 
would be idle to try to belittle the extent of the 
change of view brought about. We may rather 
think of it as the drawing back of a veil of illusion 
which God wisely allowed to hang over the past, 
until the growth of truer ideas about history both 
took away the veil, and made men ready to make 
use of the facts, whose real relations were at last 
adequately discovered. 

If, therefore, it has to be admitted that the 
Priestly history (P) has no independent value as a 
witness to the Mosaic period, and that the materials 
in E, and to a less extent in J, require careful 
sifting before being regarded as correctly represent¬ 
ing an age which to them was already a distant 
age, we may set against that two things. First, 
an exact view of that epoch might have dis¬ 
appointed us, even as a field sown with com has 
little beauty till the seeds have shot up into blade 
and stem. Secondly, we have instead three views 
of it, so influenced by the ideas of the writers' 
own times and circumstances as to reveal to us 
various stages in the after-growth, which was 
itself entirely dependent on that germinal time. 
On the face of it, the book tells of the Exodus of 
Isr. from the bondage of Egypt; in the soul of it, 
it speaks, to those who have ears to hear, of 
successive stages in the great outgoing, at once 
more glorious and more perilous, of the family of 
man from the bondage or superstition, ignorance, 
and sin. The events are not merely typical of 
spiritual realities; but the very fact that they 
were thus and then recorded, shows the faith of 
the men of other days in the God whose hand £hey 
loved to trace at work in the world. 

ii. The Leading Ideas .—The Heb. writers are not 
mere annalists, but interpreters of history. Hence 
their permanent value. They may be criticised as 
chroniclers of outward events, but they sought and 
found God everywhere, and they abide to hand on 
their secret. In all three documents we find the 
same fundamental verities emphasized, which give 
to Ex its real unity. J" is the supremo God, 


ruling in Egypt, and master over nature. He is 
the faithful God who made His choice of the fathers 
of the Heb. race, and will not draw back. He is 
the God of grace, and so loves to give guidance, 
counsel, help, food, drink, every needed supply, 
lie is the Holy One, and requires obedience to llis 
will, and takes steps to make known that will. 
He is the Jealous God, and demands that due 
worship shall be paid to Him, and to none else. 

He is tne Covenant God, and the two sides of the 
Covenant are : J" Israel’s God, Israel J"'s people. 

But each document has its individual standpoint, 
even as each of the synoptic Gospels presents its 
own picture of the life of Christ. The oldest, 

J, perhaps coming from the priestly circle con¬ 
nected with Solomon’s temple, is written from the 
point of view of a liighminded patriot, keenly 
interested in every detail of national history, so * 
quick to see God’s hand in providence as to be able 
to make his story religious with but little use of 
the miraculous, alive to all the shades of character 
in men, as well as to the richness of the Divine 
nature, in which mercy rcjoiccth against judgment , 
valuing highly the common ordinances of religion, 
and recognizing the great opportunities of the 
priestly office. The document E, probably rather 
later, and originally coining from Ephraimite 
circles, reflects the views of the prophets. This 
work (extending from Gn to Kings) is a series of 
biographical studies of great prophetic heroes, 
with Moses as the central figure. Much stress iB 
laid on morality. The people sin, and need to 
he called to repentance. God is righteous, and 
His requirements must not be despised. The 
miraculous element is heightened, 01 course un¬ 
consciously. The moral of each incident must be 
made clear, the reality of the Divine government 
set unmistakably forth. Sad experience of the 
faults of the priesthood leads to the priests being 
either passed over, or introduced for blame. 
Worship is strictly secondary to morality. 

The priestly writer (P) has lost all hold upon the 
simplicities and roughnesses of the childhood of 
the nation. So possessed is he with reverence for 
the religious institutions of the now ruined temple, 
that he not only has already in the vision-chamber 
of his imagination elaborated them to an ideal 
perfection which they never had, but this ideal 
picture must be, he has become persuaded, the 
reflection of what actually existed in the primitive, 
the perfect days. Each new improvement is un¬ 
hesitatingly added with the same formula of 
Divine inspiration, the argument being: ‘We see 
this to be best now, therefore it must have been 
ordered and done then.’ Granted, then, that this 
stately centralized worship was the Divine purpose 
for the Second Temple, we may surely accept the 
unhistorical form of the priestly legislation as 
being probably the only means by which it could 
have been successfully introduced. After all, the 
full corn in the ear is present in the seed, if not in | 
miniature, at least in promise and potency. 

The Bk. of Ex is like a grand symphony, which 
was once thought to give harmony without dis¬ 
cord, but is now being found, in virtue of elements 
which by themselves are sharply discordant, to 
sound forth a yet richer harmony. 

Liter attire.— See Hexateuch. B. W. Bacon's The Triple 
Tradition of the Exodus, and his arts, in the Journal of Bibl. 
Lit. (1800-03) have been of great service to the writer; and 
Bruston’B essay, Les quatre sources dts lots &'Exotic, is plausible 
and suggestive. We Btili wait for a good Eng. com. on Exodus. 

G. Harford-Battersby. 

EXORCISM, EXORCIST.-The word goprfjfe is a 
later form of the classical ^£op*c6w. The latter^ is 
employed in Demosthenes in the sense of ‘ admin¬ 
ister an oath to a person.' The verb tfopxtfw is 
used by the high priest to Jesus ‘ I adjure thee by 
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the living God . . .* (Mt 26 s3 ), and corresponds to 
the Heb. Cf. Gn 24 8 LXX. The subst. 

exorcist is only once employed in the NT, viz. in 
Ac 19 18 . The passage is instructive, since it shows 
that exorcism in those days was practised as a 
profession by strolling Jews. The method which 
they pursued we might infer from the example of 
Eleazar, to which Josephus specially refers in the 
passage cited from Ant. yin. ii. 5, in the article 
DEMON, p. 593*. The constant and essential 
element in all these exorcisms was the power 
wielded by the recitation of special names. In 
the instance recorded in Ac i9 the Jewish exorcists 
had observed the expulsions which Paul had effec¬ 
tuated through the pronunciation of the name of 
Jesus, and endeavoured, with ludicrously disastrous 
results, to work the same cures by saying, ‘ We 
adjure you (the evil spirit) by Jesus whom Paul 
prencheth. , 

An example of the ancient Babylonian incanta¬ 
tions has already been given above, p. 591. Illus¬ 
trations of Jewish spells may be found in the 
Talmud. (Respecting these, see Brecher, Das 
Transcendent ale, Maqic u. magisehe Heilarten 
im Talmud , Vienna, 1850, pn. 195-203.) That 
these were ultimately derivea from Babylonian 
magic can admit of no doubt. Some Aramaic 
inscriptions, published in the Zeitsch. fur AsSyri- 
ologie (Dec. 1893 and April 1894) by Wohlstein, 
contain instructive examples of these exorcising 
formulae. They are inscribed on the interior 
surfaces of some ancient bowls that were brought 
from Baghdad in 1886 and placed in the Royal 
Museum in Berlin. The inode of expression in all 
of them possesses broad features of resemblance, 
but special details vary in each case. For the 
names of the angels which are recited in each bowl 
differ widely owing to the prevailing belief, which 
finds expression in the Jewish Kabbala, that the 
ruling angels are constantly changing, and those 
must be addressed who hold the reins of power at 
that time and place. 

The first of the series (No. 2422), from which we 
shall quote, was evidently employed to exorcise 
the demon of a man who was suffering from 
leprosy. 

* In thy name I form a heavenly cure for Achdebuj the eon 
of Achathabu of Daithos, by the compassion of Heavon. Amen, 
Amen, Selah. Pound, bound, bound shall be all the male 
spirits and female Astartes* evil spirits, powers of opposition 
... all Satana from West and East, North and South, Bound, 
hound shall be all evil sorcerers and all who practise violence ; 
bound and sealed shall be all . . . and curses and conjurations. 
Bound be the angels of wrath, the angels of the house of 
assembly . . . the mighty princes, the hard princes, the disoases 
without number, the sufferings, the abscess, the Bcab, the mange, 
the skin-eruption, malignant discharge, suppurating wounds, the 
spirit of the burial-place, the spirit of the dead, the spirit of 
diseases ; bound and Bealed up shall ye all be from Achdebuj, son 
of Achathabu. Go and withdraw yourselves to the mountains and 
the heights and the unclean cattle (Mt 8 s2 , Mk 6* 2 , Lk 8 s2 ]. 
If ye come on the first of Nisan [regarded aB specially favourable 
for overcoming demons], go away from Achdebuj, son of Acha¬ 
thabu, in the name of Gabriel, who is called Elpassas, and in the 
name of Michael, who is called (Demu)thja, and in the name of 
Elbenmez, and in the name of Klba'baz . . .* [The inscription 
concludes with the formula Amen, Amen, Selah, which occurs 
in other incantations, sometimes with the addition of Halle¬ 
lujah]. 

The exorcism No. 2416, transcribed by Wohlstein, 
is much longer, and other names of angels com¬ 
pounded with the name of deity El (as Nuriel, 
Chathiel, Sesagbiel, etc.) are quoted, with Myta- 


* unapM KmnDW nan nans. Note that in nrnfi * spirits ’ 

we have practically the some word as the Syriac 
‘idol.* The w'ord NmnD'N is the Iitardti ‘goddesses’ of the 


Assyrian. Similarly, the Talmudic flam e-demon ReSpA is the 
Phoenician flame-deity JieSeph or Jieipu (see Baethgen, Bcitrage 
zur Scmit. lielig.-gesoh. p. 60; Wiedemann, Relig. der alten 
Jtgypter, p. 83). Of. Beelzebub of the NT. These are in¬ 
structive examples of the wholesale conversion of heathen 
deities into demons. 


tron at their head, making seven in all. The 
formula n\iK nvm (from Ex 3 14 ), and all 
variations on the names of deity, as .v and vr, and 
the Athbash equivalent pe yo, are pressed into the 
service. 

These spells are ascribed to the 7th cent. A.D., 
though written in unpointed Hebrew. The char¬ 
acters are of the more recent square type, and a 
much earlier date than the above is hardly probable. 
Why they were inscribed in bowls cannot bo ex¬ 
plained. The bowls were not intended to hold 
water, otherwise the distinctness of the lettering 
would have been obscured. 

Demonology and exorcism played a conspicuous 
part in the literature and practice of the Christian 
Church throughout the earlier period and during 
the Middle Ages. In the time of our Lord exorcism 
was regarded as one of the signs of the Messiahship 
(Mt 12* 8 ). It was the universal belief of the early 
church Fathers that a disciple of Jesus was able to 
exercise power over demons by uttering His name 
(Tertullian, Apologet. 23; Origen, cont . Cels. vii. 
334). Naturally, bishops and other ordained 
clergy were considered to possess this charisma. 
But there was a special class of individuals who 
were so endowed without any ecclesiastical confer¬ 
ment (Apost. Constit. viii. 26, i^opKiar^s ob x €l P° m 
roveira t). They received formal episcopal recognition, 
but not ordination, as exorcistccper gratiam. Never¬ 
theless, we also find another class who did receive 
episcopal ordination, and were called exorcistcc per 
ordinem. In the ceremony of baptism the catechu¬ 
men of adult age was obliged solemnly and publicly 
to renounce the devil and his works, but in the 
case of children the assistance of the exorcist was 
necessary. By the priest and attendant exorcist 
the ceremony of exsufjlatio and insufflatio was per¬ 
formed on the child, who was regarded as a child of the 
devil, as being subject to inherited guilt. Sacerdos 
exsufflat ter in faciem catcchumeni scmel dicens: 
Exi ab to (ea) spiritus immundc et da locum 
spiritui sancto Paraclcto. Hie in modum crucis 
habet in faciem ipsius et dicat: Accipe spiritum 
bonumper istam insvfflationem etDei bencdictionem. 
Pax tioi. According to the practice of the Romish 
Church at the present day, the separate existence 
of the exorcist is not recognized, but every priest, 
on ordination, receives previous consecration to the 
lower orders, including that of exorcist. In Can. 9 
of the Fourth Council of Carthage we read : Exor- 
cista quum ordinatur accipiat de manu episcopi 
libellum in quo scripti sunt exorcismi. At the 
present time the ordaining bishop places a missal 
m the priest’s hands with the words : Accipe et 
commenda memorise et habeto potestatem lmpo- 
nendi manus super energumenum [i.e. ivepyobpevov, 
$c. bird irvcvpdTwu aKaOdprwp ].* 

Among the Reformers opinion and practice were 
divided respecting exorcism. Luther and Melanch- 
thon favoured it, but it was decisively rejected by 
Zwingli and Calvin ( Instit. iv. c. 15. 19). For 
further details respecting ecclesiastical practice the 
reader is referred to the article , Exorcismus f in the 
2 nd ed. of Herzog-Plitt’s Healencyklopddie, from 
which the facts in Christian ecclesiastical tradition 

* The Ritual for exorcism may here be appended. The priest, 
having arrayed himself in the official robes, first sprinkles the de¬ 
moniac with holy water and then recites the prayor of the litany of 
all saints, the paternoster, and l’s 63; after this the two oratories, 
in which he makes the sign of the cross over the demoniac, and 
commands the evil spirit to depart by the power of the mysteries 
of the incarnation, passion, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ, the gift of the Holy Ghost, and Christ’s return to judge 
the world. After this follows the reading of Jn 1, Mk 10 i#-is, 
Lk 1017-10. Then the priest lays both hands on the head of 
the demoniac and says t Ecce crucem Domini, Fugite, partes 
adversce: vicit leo de tnbu Juda. After this comes the Oratlo, 
with the special formula of exorcism, Exoroizo te, immunds 
spiritus, while the priest crosses the brow and breast of the 
demoniac three times in the name of the Trinity. If thf evil 
spirit does not then depart, the service is begun anew. 
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have been derived. The article ‘ Kabbalah ,* in the 
game dictionary, may also bo consulted with ad¬ 
vantage. Owen C. Whitehouse. 

EXPECT, EXPECTATION. — Following Lat. 
expectare , ‘ expect * meant in older Eng. not only 
‘ look forward to,’ but also simply 1 wait/ or * await.’ 
Thus in Douay Bible the comment on Sir ll 8 is 
‘Expect the end of another mans speach, before 
you begin to answer. Expect also if anie that is 
elder, or better able wil answer first.’ Expect is 
used in this way in Job 32 4 m., 2 Mac 9 s ®. and 
He 10 18 ‘ From henceforth expecting till his 
enemies be made his footstool.* The Ur. of last 
passage is iKSixopcu, elsewhere in NT tr 4 ‘wait 
for* (Jn 6 8 , RV omits, Ac 17 16 , Ja 5 7 ), ‘tarry for* 
(1 Co ll 88 , RV ‘wait for’), ‘look for* (1 Co 16 11 
RV ‘expect,* He ll 10 ). Cf. Bacon, Adv. of Learn¬ 
ing, i. (Selby’s ed. p. 14,1. 35), ‘ The most active or 
busy man that hath been or can be, hath, no 
question, many vacant times of leisure, while he 
expecteth the tides and returns of business.* 

Expectation is used throughout in the sense of 
looking forward to with hope. Thus even in 
Ps 62® ‘ My soul, wait * thou only upon God ; for 
my expectation is from him,* the Heb. is tilcwah 
( , *W0» similarly tr d in Ps 9 18 and in Pr, but most 
often tr 4 ‘ hope,* and the meaning is ‘ that which 
I hope for, my deliverance.* In Ro 8 19 , Ph l 20 
‘earnest expectation’ is an effort to bring out the 
full force of the Gr. word diroKapadoKla , which is 
found nowhore else. It is formed from doictw 
in the sense of * watch,* xapa, the * head,* and 
dir 6 , * from,* so that it means (Sanday-Headlam) 

‘ awaiting with outstretched head,* the prep, 
denoting ‘diversion from other things and con¬ 
centration on a single object.* The Vulg. has 
simply expectatio , whence Rhemish ‘expectation.’ 
Wyc. has ‘abiding.’ But in Ro 8 10 Tind. gives 
‘ fervent desire,’ and is generally followed (Cov. 

‘ fervent longing ’). ‘ Earnest expectation ’ is the 

Bishops’ translation in both places. 

J. Hastings. 

EXPEDIENT is never found in AV in the sense 
of 1 expeditious,’ as so often in Shakespeare. On 
the other hand, it never means merely ‘ convenient ’ 
(opposed to what is rigidly right), as in modern 
English. The Greek is always au/xcplpci, or (2 Co 12 1 ) 
avp.<plpov (= ‘ it is profitable,’as AV and RV else¬ 
where tr. the word, except in Mt 18 8 AV * it were 
better,* and 19 10 AV ‘ it is not good,’ RV ‘ it is not 
expedient’). So even Caiapnas (Jn 11 ®° ‘it is 
expedient for you that one man should die for the 
people’) does not openly prefer, as a modem 
politician, the convenient to the just. His words 
are like those of Jeremiah (26 14 Cov.), * Now as for 
me: I am in your handes, do with me as ye thinke 
expedient and good,’ though his spirit is the 
opposite. J. Hastings. 

EXPERIENCE, which is the result of * experi¬ 
ment,* was sometimes used for the experiment 
itself, as Baker, Jewell of Health , 112 * ‘ The 
Aucthour . . . hath both seen and done many 
experiences worthy memorie.* This is no doubt 
the meaning in Gn 30 27 , where Laban says to 
Jacob, * I have learned by experience that the 
Lord hath blessed me for thy sake.* It is the 
Douay translation. The Geneva has * perceived,* 
but in marg. ‘ tried by experience.* 

The Heb. (tfrjj) means to observe omens, whence RV ‘ I have 
divined.’ It is used of Joseph’s divining by means of a cup 
(Gn 44& I#, with notes by Del. Dillm. Wade) and elsewhere. 
The ptcp. is found Dfc 18™ ‘ a diviner,’ where see Driver’s note. 

J. Hastings. 

* There is no suggested connexion between ‘ wait' and ‘ ex¬ 
pectation,’ os the Heb. for ‘wait’ is ‘be silent unto God,’ as 
RVm (Oheyne, ‘ be simply resigned to God ’). 


EXPERIMENT is narrower and more concrete 
now than formerly. Occurring in AV in 2 Co 9 18 
only, ‘ Whiles by the experiment of this ministra¬ 
tion they glorify God,* its meaning is ‘ test,’ 
‘proof,’ as Wither (1618), Motto , Nec Careo , 533— 

* I want not much experiment to show 
That all is good God pleaseth to bestow.’ 

The Gr. is doKt/x’tj (tr 4 * experience * in Ro 5 4 AV, 
but RV ‘ probation ’). * Experiment ’ is the Geneva 
word ; ItV ‘ seeing that through the proving of 
you by this ministration they glorify God,* which 
is a return to Wyclif, ‘ bi the preuynge of this 
mynysterie.’ J. HASTINGS. 

EXPIATION.—See Atonement, Propitiation. 
EXPOSURE.—See Crimes and Punishments. 

EXPRESS.—Only He l 8 ‘the express image of 
his person’ (xapaicrijp, RV ‘the very imago,’ RVm 
‘ the impress’) ; and Wis 14 17 ‘ they . . . made an 
express image of a king’ {tpL(pavyj e5c6va, RV ‘a 
visible image ’). On x a P a ^P see Westcott, in loc . 
The tr. of li V is after Tind.; the Geneva (‘ ingraved 
forme ’) tries to bring out the sense of the Gr. 
word, which is properly what stands engraven on 
any object, as a seal (Davidson), and this is the 
meaning of AV * express image * ; cf. Shaks. 
Hamlet , II. ii. 299, * What a piece of work is a 
man I ... in form and moving, how express and 
admirable,* which Aldis Wright explains thus: 

‘ Exact, fitted to its purpose, as the seal fits the 
stamp.’ Exprimere (ptcp. expressus) has the mean¬ 
ing among othors of ‘ copy,’ ‘ pourtray,* and from 
this the Eng. word was used before 1611 in the 
sense of ‘ exactly pourtrayed.’ Thus Sir T. More, 
(1513) Rich. III. ‘This is ye fathers own figure . . . 
ye playne expresse lykenes of ye noble Duke.’ 

J. Hastings. 

EXQUISITE .—From Lat. exguisitus , ptcp. of 
exquirere , to search out, ‘exquisite* is properly, 
and was originally, that which is elaborately 
devised, ‘ ingenious,’ and its application might be 
good or bad. In the Areopaaitica (Hales’ ed. p. 16) 
Milton says Mr. Selden’s volume ‘ proves ... by 
exquisite reasons and theorems almost mathe¬ 
matically demonstrative, that all opinions, yea, 
errors, known, read, and collated, are of main 
service and assistance toward the speedy attain¬ 
ment of what is truest.’ Milton even uses the 
word actively of persons in Comus, 359, 

* Peace, brother, be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils,' 

as other writers had done before him. Exquisite 
occurs Sir 18 20 ‘They . . . poured forth e. parables ’ 

(TraooipLas aKpipeis, RV ‘ apt proverbs ’), and 19 28 

* There is an e. subtilty, and the same is unjust* 
(so RV, Gr. vavovpyia dKpipfy). J. HASTINGS. 

EXTINCT.—Extinct (Lat. extinctus, ptcp. of 
extinguere , to extinguish) now only expresses a 
state, ‘ active and extinct volcanoes *; ‘ the volcano 
is extinct.’ But formerly it expressed the action 
which produces the state, and so Job 17 1 *my 
days are extinct * («#?} '©;), and Is 43 17 ‘ they are 
extinct, they are quenched as tow* (wjn). Cf. 
Shaks. Rich . II. I. in. 222— 

' My oil-dried lamp and time-bewasted light 
Shall be extinct with age and endless night.’ 

* Extinguished ’ occurs, however, in Wis 2 s . 

In the ICth cent, a verb 'to extinct’ was coined, of which the 
post ptcp. was sometimes 'extincted’ and sometimes ‘extinct.’ 
It is thus uncertain whether ‘extinct’ as ptcp. belongs to 
‘extinguish’ or to this verb. Shaks. uses ‘extinct’ twice, 
‘extincted’ once (Oth. n. 1. 81. ‘Give renew’d Are to our 
extincted spirits 1’), but never ‘extinguished.’ He usob the 
verb * extinguish ’ only once. J. HASTINGS. 

EXTREME is used as an adv. in Sir 42 s ‘the 
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extreme aged * (iax^yvp 0 ^)- So Bacon, Essays 
(Gold. Treas. ed. p. 156), ‘ Acting in Song, especially 
in Dialogues, hath an extreino Good Grace’ ; and 
p. 178, ‘all Deformed Persons are extreme bold’ ; 
and again in Advance,, of Learning , II. xxiii. 38, 
‘it [is] extreme hard to play an after game of 
reputation.’ J. Hastings. 

EYE.— The verb occurs twice: 1. Gn 29 17 ‘ Leah 
was tender eyed’ (nun V'lb RV ‘ L.’s eyes were 
tender ’). W hether ‘ tender ’ is appreciatory or 
depreciatory is disputed. Modern commentators 
usually say depreciatory, after LXX {dedevei s) and 
Peshitta. But others, the tender brightness of a 
child, after Onk. and Sa'adya, and quoting Gn 33 13 
1 My lord knoweth that the children are tender ’ 
(same Heb.). See Spurrell, in loc. ; also Otts, The 
Fifth Gospel , p. 41 f. ; and Expos. Times , v. 97. 
The Vulg. lippis oculis , ‘blear-eyed,’ is certainly 
wrong. 2 . 1 S 18® ‘And Saul eyed David from 
that day and forward’ (py *n;i, iferd p.’iy, a denom. 
from py to eye). For the construction and Heb. 
parallels, see Driver, in loc. The meaning is to 
look on with envy (cf. invidia; and see the ‘ Evil 
Eye’ under art. Envy, and Trench, NT Synonyms, 
p. 106 f.), but there is no other example in English 
oi the verb ‘eye’ in the sense of ‘envy.’ 

J. Hastings. 

EYE (py).—The eyes of Orientals are usually 
well formed, large, and lustrous, but deficient in 
that play of expression which accompanies thought, 
humour, and fancy. 

As the chief of the organs of sense, the eye had 
a leading place in the lex talionis, ‘eye for eye’ 
(Ex 21 24 ). To put out the eyes of an enemy or 
prisoner was like breaking the teeth of a captured 
wild animal, the removal of the chief power to 
injure. It was also a great degradation (Jg 16 21 , 
IS ll 2 , 2 K 25 7 ). Among the begging classes of 
Palestine, blindness, next to the revolting spectacle 
of leprosy, makes the strongest claim upon the 
charity of the benevolent. Blind men are some¬ 
times known to decline the offer of the medical 
missionary, as restored sight would mean a loss of 
privilege (see Blindness under Mkdicink). 

The fig. references to the eye are many and 
varied. As the chief means of contact with the 
outer world, the eye is the source of pleasurable 
sensations and the principal avenue of tempta¬ 
tion (Gn 3°, Pr 27'-°, Ezk 24 21 , 1 Jn 2 lfl ). Know¬ 
ledge is the opening of the eyes (Gn 3 7 , Ps 119 ia , 
Eph l l «). 

The prophet was first called the * seer ’ (n#h) 
IS 9 ®, and his message a ‘vision’ (pip) >Is l 1 , 
Ezk 7®® etc. In connexion with the feelings, 
sorrow is associated with a consumed or wasted 
eye (Ps G 7 ), and satisfaction in worldly prosperity 
with an eye standing out with fatness (rs 73 7 ). 

Tear-bottles are often found in the ancient 
tombs, as affecting tokens of regret and grief. 
This memorial act may be referred to in Ps 56 8 
‘ Put thou my tears into thy bottle.’ (See 
Bottle.) To nave the eyes delivered from tears 
takes rank with tho deliverance of the soul from 
death and the feet from falling (Ps 11G 8 ); to have 
all tears wiped from the eyes (Rev 21 4 ), is part of 
the riches in glory. 

As a judge of what is pleasant or offensive, the 
eye indicates an intention of favour or hostility. 
I'hus in an Arabic salutation, in answer to the 
opening inquiry as to health, the usual reply is, 
‘ Well, by your looking upon me’ (favour of your 
eye), and the conventional parry of politeness is to 
say, ‘ By God’s looking upon you.* A similar 
thought of the eye’s protective favour lies in the 
words providence, episcopos, overseer. On the other 
hand, there is the widespread and deeply-rooted 
superstition about the power of the eYil-eye, and 


one of the yhief uses of the amulet (wh. see) is to 
obtain protection against it. 

The Eyelids (o’Wcy) are mentioned as a means of 
seduction employed by the ‘ evil woman ’ (Pr G 25 ), 
and not infrequently appear in poetical language 
as a synonym for, or parallel with, the eyes 
(Job 16 ltt , Jer 9 la , Ps 11 * 132 4 , Pr 6 4 30 18 ). By a 
beautiful metaphor in Job 3® 41 18 the first rays of 
dawn are called the ‘eyelids of the morning.* 
Eye-paint (tj», Arab, kuhl ; cf. Ezk 23 40 ) 
was a paste made of antimony powder, giving 
a brown-black burnished stain to the 
eyelashes. The practice which is de- iSi. 
picted on the monuments still con- 
tinues in Egypt (see Lane, Mod. 

Egypt} i. 45L). The paint is kept J1 
in a small horn or ornamental metal 
vase with a thin rod for applying it. 

It makes the eyes look larger and gpjfSSfiR 
more lustrous (2 K 9 30 , Jer 4 30 , Ezk IPfeSPg0 
23 40 ). One of Job’s daughters was 
called Keren-happukh , ‘horn of eye- 
paint’ (Job 42 14 ). horn for *y»- 

The Eye-salve (koXXou/uof, col - paint. 

lyrium) of Rev 3 18 was a preparation 
used for healing or strengthening the eye (of. Ilor. 
Sat. i. 5. 30; Enict. Diss. ii. 21 . 20, lii. 21. 21; 
Cels. vi. 6. 7). (See Medicine.) 

G. M. Mackik. 

EYESERYICE.— This is a literal tr. in Eph 6«, 
Col 3* J of tho Greek dpOaX/jLodovXela, and seems to 
have been coined by Tin dale, although he uses it 
only in Col, in Eph giving ‘ service in the eye sight.* 
The word was at once adopted into the language, 
Crowley (1550), Last Trump , 163, having ‘ Se thou 
some him . . . not wytheye-seruice fainedly.* The 
AV of 1611 is, however, tho first Version that has 
eye service in Eph (it writes two separate words as 
ail the Versions do in Col). The Greek word is 
found nowhere else : ‘ This happy expression,’ says 
Lightfoot, * would seem to be the apostle’s own 
coinage.’ J. HASTINGS. 

EZBAI (\ 3 ft). —The father of Naarai, one of 
David’s mighty men (1 Ch ll 37 ). The parallel 
passage 2 S 23 35 reads ‘Paarai the Arbite’ 

\jn^n) for ‘Naarai the son of Ezbai’ ny,j). 

It is impossible to decide with any confidence 
between the rival readings. (See Kittel’s note on 
1 Cli ll 37 in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of O'T). 

J. A. Selbik. 

EZBON (}!a^, pa?*)-— 1. Eponym of a Gadite 
family (Gn 46 lt5 ), called in Nu 26 l ® Ozni (which 
see). 2. A grandson of Benjamin (1 Ch 7 7 ). See 
Genealogy. 

EZEKIAS. — 1. (A 'EfrKlas, B 'Efefas, AV 
Ezechias) 1 Es 9 14 = Jahzkiaii, Ezr 10 1B . 2. 

rEjfcWay, AV Ezecias) 1 Es 0 43 .—Called Hilkiah, 

EZEKIEL (Vulg. Ezechiel, LXX Te^exnJX, Heb. 
SNipjrr * God is strong,’ or ‘ God strengthens ’), 
the son of Buzi, was one of the temple priests 
who shared the exile of Jehoiachin in B.C. 597 
(Ezk l 2 * 3 , cf. 2 K 24 14 ’ 1 ®). His work as a prophet 
commenced in the fifth year of his banishment (l 2 ), 
and extended over a period of not less than 22 
years (592-570); the latest date in the book being 
the ‘ seven and twentieth year ’ of his sojourn in 
Babylonia (29 17 ). This part of his life was spent (so 
far as appears) in a Jewish settlement at Tel-Abib 
(l 1 3 18 ), an unknown place near the * river Chebar* 
(" 9 ?), which was probably a canal or a tributary 
of the Euphrates in the vicinity of Babylon,— 
certainly not the IJaboras (-top 2 K 17 # ) in N. 
Mesopotamia. The life of this colony of expatri¬ 
ated Jews is but dimly reflected in the pages of 
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Ezk; the picture is partly supplemented by the 
29th ch. of Jer. Those carried captive were the 
Hite, of the nation; and they seem to have lived 
in tolerably easy circumstances, enjoying a large 
measure or freedom and self-government, forming 
a little world of their own, and cherishing a passion¬ 
ate interest in the concerns of their native land. 
They kept up by some means an active intercourse 
with Jerus.; and, in spite of intense mutual 
antipathy between them and the ruling classes at 
home, they never ceased to regard themselves as 
part and parcel of the Heb. nation, confidently 
expecting that some great political upheaval would 
speedily restore them to their old place at the head 
ol the state. This delusion was fostered by the 
rise of prophets of the same type as Jeremiah’s 
opponents in Jerus.,—an event which was bailed 
with immense satisfaction, not unmixed with sur¬ 
prise, by the exiled community (Jer 29 15 ). The 
false patriotism thus engendered threatened to 
bring down the heavy arm of Nebuchadnezzar on 
the captives, and Jer., though his sympathies were 
with the patrician exiles rather than with the 
people left in the land (Jer24 1 * 8 ), endeavoured to 
allay the dangerous political excitement which 
blinded them to their true position. Altogether, it 
would seem that the main currents of feeling and 
opinion prevalent in Pal. were reproduced with 
remarkable fidelity in the community where E. 
was destined to labour. 

Although little is known of E.’s previous life, it 
cannot be doubted that he found himself from the 
first in an uncongenial social atmosphere. In spite 
of the statement of Jos. (Ant. x. vi. 3, 7rals &*/), he 
was probably no longer a young man when de¬ 
ported to Babylon. The meaning of ‘ the 30th 
year * in ch. I 1 is too obscure to throw light on the 
matter, but his familiarity with the technical 
details of the temple and its ritual seems to show 
that he had officiated for a considerable time in 
the national sanctuary. The numerous points of 
contact between him and Jer. would indicate that 
he had come early under the influence of that 
great prophet, and from the whole trend of his 
thinking it seems probable that he had belonged 
to the reforming party in the state, which sought 
to purify the national religion in accordance with 
the requirements of the Deuteronomic legislation. 
That party had been powerless since the death of 
Josiah, and it is reasonable to suppose that E.’s 
stern and even embittered attitude towards the 
people was in part the fruit of the years of reaction 
and disappointment spent under the reign of 
Jehoiakim. As we have seen, there was nothing 
in the state of mind of his fellow-exiles to draw 
him into sympathy with them, although he cer¬ 
tainly agreed with Jer. in regarding them as 
superior to those left behind (ll 14 ' 31 ). Accordingly, 
at the time of his consecration as a prophet, he 
appears with his convictions matured as to the 
character of his countrymen and the reception he 
may expect at their hands (2. 3 pass.). They are, 
to use one of his stereotyped phrases, a ‘rebellious 
house,* brazen-faced ana still-hearted children, a 
people that refuse to hear J", separated from Him 
by a moral and spiritual barrier more formidable 
than that caused by a strange language (2 s * 4 3 8 ' 7 ). 
Although these facts are expressed in the form of 
divine communications to the prophet, they are 
not to be regarded as a new revelation of the dis¬ 
position of his compatriots; they are rather the 
settled convictions of his life assuming definite 
shape in the light of his commission to speak the 
word of the Lord. They show, at all events, how 
fully he recognized the depth of the antagonism 
that prevailed between the prophetic conception of 
religion and the impulses that swayed the national 
mind both in Judaea and in Babylonia. 


The actual circumstances of E.’s prophetio 
career are greatly obscured for us by the difficulty 
we have in separating what is real from what is 
merely imagined, in the representation given by 
the book. That everything did not happen 
literally as it is recorded, is evident enough from 
several indications. The symbolic actions described 
as performed by the prophet are in some instances 
incapable of a literal acceptation (see, e.g. 4 aff * 5 ltr * 
12 18 etc.); yet there is no external criterion by 
which these can be distinguished from others which 
are possible. A similar uncertainty hangs over 
the events that are mentioned. These are never 
introduced for their own sake, but only as the 
setting of some idea which the writer wishes to 
enforce, and it is frequently impossible to deter- | 
mine how far the allusions correspond with actual 
experiences. In such incidents as the death of the 
prophet’s wife (24 la,r> ) or the opening of his mouth 
m the presence of ‘ the fugitive ’ (24^ 33 22 ), fact 
and symbolism seem to be so intimately blended 
that we cannot tell where the one ends and the 
other begins. The book, in short, is not an auto¬ 
biography, but a systematic exposition of prophetic 
ideas, and any attempt to extract liLstorical 
information from it has to be made with a certain 
measure of caution. At the same time, it is quite 
incredible that the whole representation should be 
nothing but an elaborate fiction, without any basis 
in fact. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
E. really exercised an oral public ministry amongst 
his fellow-captives, or that its main outlines may 
be gathered from the thin thread of narrative that 
runs through the book. 11 is work was divided 
into two sharply contrasted periods by the over¬ 
throw of the Jewish state in the year 586 ; or, to 
speak more accurately, the first period ends with 
tne commencement of the siege of Jerus. (Jan. 687, 
cf. 24 1 ), and the second opens with the reception in 
Babylon of the tidings of its fall (Jan. 585, cf. 33 J, )- # 
During the interval of two years, his public 
activity appears to have been suspended. Through¬ 
out the first period the almost exclusive theme of 
his preaching was the approaching destruction of 
Jerus., and the lessons of that event for the nation. 
His reiterated predictions of that inconceivable 
calamity made no impression on the mind of the 
exiles, and the prophet felt his energies cramped 
and paralyzed by the stolid incredulity which his 
message encountered. It is probable, however, 
that from the outset his character commanded 
respect; we read of visits paid to him in his own 
house by the ‘elders’ to inquire the word of the 
Lord (8 1 14 1 20 l ), and there is no reason to dismiss 
these as dramatic inventions. Still less can we 
doubt the popularity of his public orations ; for the 
picture of the people beguiling the tedium of their 
exile by listening to his fervid eloquence (33 W ’ M ) 
is one of the notices which convey an irresist¬ 
ible impression of historical reality. In the second 

{ >art of his career the tension between him and ills 
learers is greatly relaxed. The people were 
crushed by the terrible disaster that nad befallen 
their nation, and the immediate effect was a 
feeling of despair expressed in such woeful utter¬ 
ances as those of 33 10 37 11 . The prophet on his 
part adopts a more conciliatory attitude towards 
them, as lie addresses himself to the task of sotting 
forth the hopes and ideals on which the formation 
of a new Israel depended. The circle of his 
immediate auditors was probably widened at this 
time by the arrival of the new bands of captives 
from Judcea, amongst whom there must have been 

•The MT gives as the date ‘tho 12th year’ of Jchoiachln's 
captivity, i.e. 684. But it is hardly credible that the trans¬ 
mission of the news should have been delayed so long as 18 
months, and hence the readings ‘ 11th year * found in the 8yr. 
and some Heb. MSS Is generally regarded as correct. 
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at least a few adherents of Jer., who would natur¬ 
ally rally round E. as the representative of their 
master’s teaching. It has even been surmised 
that it was through this channel that E. first 
became acquainted with the writings of Jer., 
which have left so deep a mark on his thinking. 
This is unlikely, because it is hardly credible that 
he should have recast the substance of his oral 
prophecies under the literary influence of another 
prophet; and, moreover, he must have had abund¬ 
ant opportunity of knowing Jeremiah’s teaching 
before his own captivity. But it must be admitted 
that with regard to all that took place after the 
fall of the city we are left almost entirely in the 
dark. There is but one allusion in the book to 
the relations between the earlier exiles and the 
later (14 m ); and if it is at all coloured by the 
prophet’s actual impressions after the event, it 
certainly does not encourage the notion that he 
found the new-comers hopeful material to work 
upon. It was probably not very long after the 
commencement of the second phase of his work 
that E. prepared the first written edition of his 
prophecies (see below). There is an interval of 
about 13 years (584-572) from which no prophecy is 
dated. What his occupations were during this 
period is of course unknown, but there are some 
signs that chs. 1-39 had been edited practically in 
their present form before the composition of 40-48. 
This last section may reveal the direction in which 
the prophet’s thoughts had been moving in those 
years ; and a still later oracle (29 l7ir *) shows that 
he did not cease to be a close observer of public 
events. 

While the character of E.’s ministry does not 
differ essentially from that of his predecessors, it 
presents some exceptional features of a very in¬ 
structive kind. The mere fact of his being an 
exile accounts for much that is peculiar in his 
method of working and his conception of his office. 
To say that he was no prophet at all, but merely a 
pastor exercising the cure of souls amongst those 
who came under his personal influence, is an 
exaggeration, but it is the exaggeration of a truth. 
His insistence on the independence of the indi¬ 
vidual soul beforo God (18. 33 12(r *), and his com¬ 
parison of himself to a watchman responsible for 
each person who perishes through not being 
warned of his danger (3 17fr * 33 lff *), suggest that the 
care of the individual must have occupied a larger 
place in his work than was the case with the pre- 
exilic prophets. At a time when the unity of the 
nation was broken up, and the new kingdom of 
God had to be born in the hearts of those who 
embraced the hope set before them by the prophets, 
it was inevitable that a religious teacher should 
devote much of his attention to the conversion 
and spiritual direction of individuals. This, how¬ 
ever, is a side of E.’s activity which does not 
directly come to light in the book ; there are more 
subtle indications of the effect which his position 
as an exile had on his prophetic mission. It was 
by no means a matter of course, according to the 
ideas of the age, that prophecy could bo trans¬ 
planted to a foreign soil, and m reality it could 
not flourish there without losing some of its most 
characteristic functions. The older prophets had 
all more or less been religious politicians, in touch 
with the pulsations of a vigorous popular life, and 
bringing the word of God to bear directly on 
those national problems which arose out or the 
relation between J" and the community of Israel. 
E.’s audience, on the other hand, was but a dis¬ 
membered limb of the body politic ; his political 
interests were remote and secondary, and the 
whole cast of his thinking betrays a sense of 
isolation from the main current of national life. 
This appears most clearly in his habit of treating 


the exiles as representatives of the larger Israel, 
with whose destinies he never ceased to concern 
himself. From the first he recognized that his 
mission had a double aspect: on the one hand he 
was sent to ‘ them of the Captivity * ; and on the 
other hand he was a prophet to the whole house of 
Israel (cf. 3 11 with 2* 3 4 ). Thus he had two 
audiences, one real and present and the other 
ideal; and for the most part they are identified 
to such a degree that in addressing the exiles or 
their elders he fancies himself speaking to the 
idealized nation, whose members were then 
scattered far and wide over the world. It is an 
extension of the same tendency when he delivers 
imaginary discourses to those left in the land, or 
apostrophizes the mountains of Israel (6. 36), or 
exhibits the whole religious history of the people 
inelaborate allegories (16. 23), or even calls up from 
the past the vanished cities of Samaria and Sodom, 
and treats them as if they had a present existence, 
and a real interest in the unfolding of the divine 
purpose (16 4G,r * 23 3Gflf> ). It is obvious that oratory 
of this description comes very near bein<j inde¬ 
pendent of an audience altogether; and some 
perception of this fact is perhaps revealed by the 
too facile appreciation which it received from 
the immediate hearers. And although E. never 
abandoned the practice of public speaking, it is 
undoubtedly the case that in his hands prophecy 
became far more of a literary occupation than it 
had hitherto been. A perusal of the book shows 
that it has been carefully planned with an eye to 
literary effect; and if the prophet had simply 
worked out his conceptions in tne solitude of Ins 
chamber, the result would hardly have differed 
much from what we actually find. More than any 
of his predecessors he lives in a world of abstract 
ideas, which are more vividly real to his imagina¬ 
tion than the circumstances of his everyday life ; 
though now and then an echo from the outer 
world breaks in to remind us that after all he was 
no mere recluse, but a man of large experience, 
keenly observant of the life of his time. Several 
things, indeed, go to show that his intellectual 
interests reached far beyond the Jewish world in 
which ho lived. His long and accurate enumera¬ 
tion of the natural and industrial products of 
different countries (27), exhibits a knowledge of 
contemporary commerce which is surprising in a 
Heb. prophet. It is probable also that lie had 
gained some new impressions from his sojourn 
amidst the monuments of a strange civilization 
in the Euphrates valley. The conception of the 
cherubim m chs. 1. 10 appears to borrow some of 
its features from the composite animal figures of 
Babylonian art; and in other parts of the book 
some striking phraseological coincidences have 
been thought to suggest a direct influence of the 
cuneiform inscriptions (Muller, p. 56 IT.). 

There is, however, another feature of E.’s work 
which cannot be wholly explained by the novelty 
of his position, and has sometimes been regarded 
as the result of abnormal physical states to which 
the prophet was subject. Amongst the most per¬ 
plexing references in the book are those to a spell 
of ‘ dumbness,’ which lay upon him from near the 
commencement of his ministry till the announce¬ 
ment of the fall of Jems. (cf. 3 5 ® 1 - 24 s7 33 M ). Closely 
akin to this is the representation of his being 
bound with ropes (3 s ®), and lying immovable for 
months together on one side or the other for a sign 
to the house of Israel, although at the same time 
performing actions which formed a necessary part 
of the sign (4 4ff *) There seems no strong reason 
why all these descriptions should not be treated 
as of a piece with the general symbolism which 
runs through the book. But to some recent inter¬ 
preters they have suggested the theory that 
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throughout the earlier part of his ministry E. 
laboured under nervous diseases of the most dis¬ 
tressing kind, and utilized his symptoms as a 
means of impressing certain truths on the minds 
of his fellow - exiles. This view was first ex¬ 
pounded, with great learning and ingenuity, by 
Klostermann, who found in E.’s condition all the 
marks of catalepsy, hemiplegia, alalia, hallucina¬ 
tion, and so forth. It is difficult to believe that 
he has advanced the cu'use of sober and scientific 
interpretation of Scripture. The truth would 
seem to lie rather with those writers who regard 
these representations as imaginative symbols, 
interesting as illustrations of the prophot’s mode of 
thought, but not answering to anything external 
in his life. The * dumbness ’ is but a strong figure 
for the sense of restraint and defeat caused by the 
incredulity of the people, lasting till the prophet’s 
authority was established by the fulfilment of his 
main prediction (cf. 29 21 ). So the actions of ch. 4 
symbolize partly the siege of Jems., and partly 
tne captivity of the two branches of the house of 
Israel; and their meaning as signs is inconsistent 
with the supposition that they were exhibitions of 
a bodily malady, unless we are to assume a miracle, 
to which the history of OT prophecy furnishes no 
parallel. It is, of course, equally inconceivable 
that the signs should have been enacted in panto¬ 
mime, either in presence of the people or in 
solitude ; and the same remark applies to many 
others of the symbolic actions which are described. 
Except in so far as the suggestions may have 
originated in an ecstatic state of mind, they do 
not appear to difi’er from the ordinary operations 
of the fancy in bodying forth mental processes by 
means of sensible imagery. 

The Book of Ezekiel (save for a somewhat cor¬ 
rupt text) exists in the form in which it left the 
hands of its author, differing in this respect from 
the two other great prophetical collections, which 
took shape through the labours of successive 
editors. Neither the unity nor the authenticity of 
Ezekiel has been questioned by more than a very 
small minority of scholars.* Not only does it bear 
the stamp of a single mind in its phraseology, its 
imagery, and its mode of thought, but it is 
arranged on a plan so perspicuous and so compre¬ 
hensive that the evidence of literary design in 
the composition becomes altogether irresistible. 
Critics are divided as to the best principle of 
classification, some preferring a twofold, others a 
threefold or even a fourfold division ; but all are 
agreed that the work falls into certain large 
sections intended to represent successive phases of 
Ezekiel’s ministry. Within the general scheme 
the order is on the whole chronological, although 
it may be doubted how far the chronology is to be 
taken literally, or how far it is meant to separate 
different groups of oracles. 

Contents.— I. The first division (chs. 1-24) embraces about 
a half of the book, and corresponds to the firBt period of E.’s 
work, consisting almost exclusively of prophecies of judgment, 
such as he uttered before the destruction of Jerusalem. These 
have no doubt been considerably altered and amplified in the 
course of writing, and it is possible that here and there traces 
of a later point of view may bo apparent. Minor sections are 
partly suggested by the dates prefixed to certain chapters (see 
8 1 20 1 ); in other cases they can he recognized by internal 
indications. 1. Ohs. 1-3 descriho the ecstatic experiences by 
which the prophet was prepared for his work, including, first, 
an elaborate description of the divine chariot which occupies so 
prominent a place in the book (cf. S 22 8 4 43 2 ), and the glory of 
Him who sat on it (ch. 1 ); second, his commission to declare 


* The chief exceptions are Zunz, who first (Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrdye der Juden , 1832) assigned the book to the early Pers. 
period, and afterwards ( ZDM& xxvii. 076 fT.) brought it down 
to the years 440-400 (the earlier view, however, is allowed to 
stand in the posthumous ed. of the Vortrdge , 1892); Geiger 
(JJr$ehrift t p. 23), who held a similar view; and Seineck e(Ge*ch. 
a. F. Itmel, 1. p. 188, 1876), who placed the author as late os 
a.a 164-163. 
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the word of God to Israel, his inspiration being set forth under 
the symbol of eating the roll of a book (chs. 2i-3 1B ); third (after 
an interval of 7 days), a more precise definition of his office as 
that of a watchman to warn every individual of his danger 
( 310 -ui); lastly, a second ecstasy, in which he receives the com¬ 
mand to shut himself up within his house, and to appear in 
public only when charged with a special message to the people 
(3‘22 27). it, has been supposed that this last passage refers to a 
time considerably later than the inaugural vision, and marks the 
close of a tentative phase of the prophet's work, in which he 
sought to exercise the function of a public censor, until com- 
elled to desist by the obstinate resistance of the community, 
t is more probable, however, that the verses merely express on 
its negative side the same conception of his office as is given in 
vv.lti- 21 ; the prophet is a watchman, because the function of a 
‘reprover’ is denied to him from the outset by his peculiar 
situation. 2. In chs. 4-7 tho fate of the city and nation is set 
forth, first, dramatically in a complicated series of symbols (4*- 
6 4 ), then in three impassioned orations addressed to the city 
( 6 off«), the land ( 0 ), and tho people (7). In the signs of ch. 4 
the prophet appears to represent simultaneously two facts—-the 
siege of Jems, and the captivity of the two branches of theHeb. 
nation. The time of Judah’s exile is fixed as 40 years,—a round 
number for the period of Cltaldsean supremacy,—that of N. 
Israel at 390 years in tho MT, but 190 according to tho LXX. 
Since the destruction of Samaria preceded that of Jerus. 
roughly speaking by a cent, and a half, and since both captivi¬ 
ties terminate simultaneously, the latter figure must be accepted 
as the orig. reading. 3. The next group of prophecies (chs. 8 - 
11) is an account of a vision of the destruction of Jems., which 
is important for the glimpses it givcB into the state of things in 
the city at that time. After reciting the abominations practised 
in the temple ( 8 ), it describes, under symbols, the slaughter of 
the people (9), and the burning of the city (10), and ends with 
the departure of the Lord from the sanctuary, in token that city 
and temple were abandoned to their fate (11). Tho visionary 
fonn in which these truths are clothed is remarkable ; the pro¬ 
phet falls into a trance in presence of tho elders of Judah, the 
scenes mentioned pass before his inward eye, and he awakes 
with a special message of consolation to the exiles, who felt 
koenly the reproach of being cost out from J"’s heritage. 1. A 
new section begins with ch. 12 , and extends apparently to the 
end of ch. 19. The fundamental theme Is still the same, but 
the treatment of it is more discursive and theological. The 
author appears to have in view various false ideals to which 
the people clung, and which he seeks to demolish as obstacles 
to the reception of his message. Thus In 12 120 17 . 19 he 
announces tne fate of the king (Zedokiah), on whom the people 
naturally looked os tho anointed of J" (cf. La 4 20 ), but 
who, by his perfidy to the king of Babylon (17), had brought 
ruin on himself and his kingdom. A certain sympathy with the 
misfortunes of the royal house is manifested by the beautiful 
dirge of ch. 19. Another section (12 2l -14 11 ) deals with the 
wrong use of prophecy, and the existence of false prophets, as 
causes of the popular unbelief. Ch. 15 (Israel a charred and 
worthless vine branch) strikes a blow at the false patriotism 
which sustained tho people's pride under their accumulated 
national calamities, and ch. 16 exhibits in an allegory the true 
character of Jerus. as the ungrateful and unfaithful spouse of 
J". Ch. 18 asserts the absolute righteousness of God in Ills 
dealings with individual men, and thus indirectly assails the 
prevalent doctrine of the solidarity of the nation, which had 
begotten a cynical temper of mind expressed by the proverb: 
‘tlie fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
blunted' (v. 2 ). But it must bo admitted that this group of 
discourses hardly differs in general character from that wnich 
follows, fl. The last division (oils. 20-24) contains three oracles 
(20. 22. 23) of the nature of formal arraignments of the people 
of Israel, in which the moral necessity of its destruction is 
shown from its past history and its present condition. The 
keynote of ch. 20 is found in the remarkable purpose attributed 
to the people, that they would assimilate themselves to the 
heathen, worshipping wood and stone (v.& 2 ). It is Impossible to 
say whether this refers to a particular current of opinion be¬ 
ginning to prevail among tho exiles, or whether it is an expres¬ 
sion of the spirit manifested by tho nation at all times of its 
history. In either case the argument of the chapter is directed 
to show that the destinies of Israel had been determined by a 
power higher than its own natural proclivities,—namely, J"’s 
regard for the glory of llis name,—and that that power would 
yet break the idolatrous tendencies of the nation, and make 
Israel to be in fact, as it was in name, the people of J". Ch. 
22 is an enumeration of the religious and social corruptions 
prevalent in Jerus., now on the evo of its destruction ; ch. 23 
is an allegory, in tho manner of ch. 16, exhibiting tho immorali¬ 
ties of the two profligate sisters, Ohola (Samaria) and Oholi- 
bah (Jerus.). The two remaining discourses wero composed 
under the immediate influence of contemporary events. Oh. 
21 (containing the wild ‘song of the sword,’ vv.**- 2 * [EV ®-i7]) 
refers to the march of Nebuchadnezzar's army against Jerus. 
Ch. 24 records the dramatic close of the first period of E.'s 
activity. On the very day when the Chaldroans invested Jerus. 
he uttered a final oracle announcing its fate. The death of the 
prophet’s wife on the evening of the same day becomes the 
occasion of a symbol of the despair and bewilderment that will 
seize on the exiles when they receivo tidings of the fall of the 
city. 

ii. The next eight chapters (25-32) consist of prophecies 
against the foreign nations (seven in number) lying immediately 
round the land of Canaan ; viz. Ammon, Moan, Edom, and the 
Philistines (26), Tyre (26-281*), Sidon (28*^»), and Egypt (29-31i> 
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The insertion of these oracles in this place is an instance of the 
constructive skill which planned the order of the book. They 
fill up the interval of silence which separates the two periods 
of E.’s public ministry; and although most of them no doubt 
belong chronologically to the two years of retirement, there 
are some which bear a later date (see 29 1 ? 82 1 -U), showing that 
the principle of arrangement is literary and not historical. The 
section, moreover, embodies a distinct idea in the prophot’s 
eschatological scheme. The motive of the Judgments announced 
is to prepare the way for the restoration of Israel, bv removing 
the evil influences which hod sprung from the people’s contact 
with its heathen neighbours in the past f28 24 a 8 29i»). Historic¬ 
ally, these iudgments are conceived as taking place within the 
40 years of the Ohaldjoan dominion (29 13 ), and of Israel’s banish¬ 
ment. In the case of Tyre and Egypt, Nebuchadnezzar is ex¬ 
pressly named as the instrument of J"'b purpose ; the extinction 
of the smaller nationalities is ascribed to other agencies, which, 
however, are probably indirect consequences of a Bab. invasion. 
The supplementary oracle on Tyre ( 20 «-ai) was written after the 
13 years' siege of that city by Nebuchadnezzar, and was evi¬ 
dently intended to counteract the impression produced by the 
non-fulfilment of the original prediction. 

iii. Ohs. 33-39 contain the discourses delivered in the period 
immediately succeeding the arrival of the ‘fugitive’ with the 
intelligence of Jerusalem’s fall, when the prophet’s mouth was 
again opened to declare the word of J" (3The collection 
is prefaced (831-20) by a re-statement of the function of the 
prophet under the liguro of a watchman, as in 3 1 ? ; then comes 

the account of his meeting with the hearer of the evil tidings, 
and the oracles uttered (apparently) on that occasion (33‘ 21 33 ). 
Those are followed by three distinct and complete pictures of 
the redemption and restitution of Israel: (a) the ideal monarchy 
as contrasted with the corrupt administration of the pre-exilic 
kings (34); ( b ) the land, reclaimed from the Edomites, endowed 
with supernatural fertility, purified from its ceremonial defile¬ 
ment, snail be given as an eternal possession to Israel (85 f.); 
(c) the people, now scattered and dead like dry bones, shall 
arise to a new life, Ephraim and Judah being united under one 
sceptre for ever (37). Oh. 88 f. describe the final assault on the 
kingdom of God by the distant nations of the world under Gog 
from the land of Magog, and their annihilation on the mountains 
of Israel, resulting in a demonstration of the might of J" to all 
the ends of the earth. This remarkable prophecy, representing 
the utmost limit of E.'s prophetic horizon, has the appearance 
of being intended as a conclusion to the book. This fact, taken 
in connexion with the long period of silence which follows, and 
a certain change of view manifested in 40 fT., strongly suggests 
that the first edition of the prophecies really ended here, 
the remaining section having been added afterwards as an 
>endix. 

v. Ohs. 40 48, a vision of the Ideal theocracy, with the Insti¬ 
tutions bv which the holiness of the redeemed people is to bo 
expressed and maintained. There is, first, a description of the 
sanctuary where J" is to dwell in visible splendour (40-43); 
then, regulations as to the ministers of the temple, the duties 
and revenues of the priests and the 4 prince,’ and the system of 
ritual to be observed (44-40); lastly, a delimitation of the holy 
land,—which is transformed by a miraculous river issuing from 
the sanctuary,—and a new disposition of the tribes within it 
(47 f.). Although these chapters muy have been a later addition 
to the volume, they rest throughout on the teaching of the 
earlier part of the book, and are the development of principles 
there enunciated. The chief point of difference relates to the 
position of the prince, whose office is hedged about with con¬ 
stitutional safeguards and restrictions, hardly applicable to the 
perfect Ruler spoken of in ch. 34. 

Literary Style.— The style of the hook ex¬ 
hibits a falling off from the idiomatic purity of 
earlier writers, like Amos or Isaiah. The influ¬ 
ence of Aramaic is more perceptible than in any 
previous prophet; the construction is loose, and, 
as a rule, prosaic; the constant recurrence of 
mannerisms and set phrases is at times monotonous, 
although the lack of variety is often compensated 
by a lar^e rhythmic movement of the thought, 
running hko a ground-swell through some of the 
longer orations. It is, on the whole, the careful 
and elaborate style of a literary man rather than 
that of a public speaker in living touch with his 
audience. With obscurity it cannot fairly be 
charged, for the serious diiliculties which the 
book presents are mostly due to the imperfect con¬ 
dition of the text. 

Of the higher qualities of E.’s genius the most 
striking is a powerful and grandiose imagination, 
which reveals itself in a variety of directions, now 
revelling in weird mythological conceptions (28. 
32), and at other times clothing itself in the 
peculiar artificial realism which has been already 
remarked as a feature of the book. That there 
was a vein of true poetry in his nature is proved 
by his effective use of the fcinah or dirge (especially 


in the beautiful lament over the banished princes 
of the royal house, ch. 19), as well as by the many 
fine images which occur throughout the Look. His 
first conceptions, indeed, are almost invariably 
beautiful and true, although to our minds their 
aesthetic effect is frequently lost through over- 
elaboration. K. is perhaps not more deficient in 
dastic power than Heb. writers generally; but in 
lis case the defect is more apparent from his love 
of detail, and his anxiety to exhaust the didactic 
significance of every conception before ho can 
persuade himself to let it go. Thus the com¬ 
parison of Tyre to a stately vessel, moored by the 
shore (27), wiiich Isaiah might have presented in 
a verse or two, is spread out over a long chapter 
by the help of an inventory of the ship’s cargo, 
which is really a valuable statistical survey of 
Phcen. imports. Again, the image of Jems, as a 
foundling child (16) is intrinsically as beautiful as 
any to be found in prophecy ; but when drawn out 
into an allegory of the whole history of the nation, 
its unity is dissipated by the multitude of details 
that have to be crowded into it. A similar critic¬ 
ism has often been passed on his description of 
his opening vision, as contrasted with the sixth 
chapter of Isaiah. On the other hand, the pro¬ 
phet’s talent for lucid and methodical exposition 
appears to advantage when he comes to deal with 
practical and technical matters, as in the descrip¬ 
tion of the sanctuary (40 IF.) A certain architec¬ 
tonic faculty is, in truth, a marked characteristic of 
his intellect, being visible alike in his plan of the 
temple buildings, in bis sketch of the theocratic 
institutions, and in the orderly arrangement and 
division of the book. 

Religious Teaching. —E.’s rank as a religious 
teacher may be summed up under two general 
aspects. In the first place, lie gave definite and 
almost dogmatic expression to the great religious 
truths which were the presuppositions of all 
previous prophecy, combining these into a com¬ 
prehensive theory of the divine providence ; and, 
in the second place, by giving a peculiar direction 
to the Messianic hope, he made it a practical ideal 
in the life of the nation, and the starting- oint of 
a new religious development. 

The first of these aspects is abundantly illus¬ 
trated by the contents of chs. 1-39. While the 
substance of these chapters presents no single 
element which may not oo traced in the writings 
of earlier prophets, there is none which does not 
receive a more distinct intellectual expression in 
the hands of Ezekiel. He is concerned to exhibit 
the immanent logic of the abstract principles 
involved in the relations between God and the 
world ; and, as we read, the outlines of a grand 
theological system are gradually disclosed to the 
mind. Only a few outstanding features of this 
system can here be mentioned. 1. The prophet’s 
idea of God, which is expressed by the visions in 
chs. 1. 8. 10. 43, has more of a transcendental 
character than that of his predecessors. Those 
divine attributes which we call metaphysical, ex¬ 
pressing the relation of the Godhead to created 
existence as a whole, are emphasized more than by 
previous writers, and arc those chiefly symbolized 
by the heavenly chariot of the visions. And this 
view of God enters deeply into the fibre of E.’s 
teaching. While ho docs not lose hold of the 
truth that J" is a moral person having the attri¬ 
butes of anger, jealousy, pity, etc., he is never 
weary of insisting that the activity of the divine 
being must be self-centred, the supreme motive of 
all His dealings with men, whether in mercy or in 
judgment, being the manifestation of His own 
Goanead (‘ They shall know that I am J" ’). It is 
easy to exaggerate this doctrine in a way that 
would misrepresent the prophet’s meaning; but 
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the reiterated assertion of it shows that it is a 
truth to which he himself attaches the utmost 
importance. 2. Another instance of the same 
tendency to rigorous and even extreme statement 
of a prophetic principle is found in his conception 
of Israel. In opposition to Ilosea, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah, lie denies that there was any good time 
in the nation’s past, tracing the idolatrous pro¬ 
clivities of the people hack to the sojourn in the 
wilderness and the oppression in Egypt (20 8,24 23 a ). 
Thus, while all the prophets teach or assume that 
the relation between J" and Israel rests on a free 
elective act of God, E. takes the farther step of 
assigning as the positive ground of this relation¬ 
ship J"’s regard for the glory of His name in the 
eyes of the nations (20 pass.). 3. From this 
position an important consequence follows. 
Since the honour of J" is historically identified 
with the destinies of Israel, the final disclosure of 
His divinity can ho accomplished only hy the re¬ 
storation of this people to its own land, under 
conditions which reflect the holy nature of J". 
E. is alive to the false impression of the God of 
Israel naturally produced on the heathen mind hy 
the great national calamity of the Exile (36 20 ). 
This effect must he wiped out when the lesson of 
the history is complete (30 23 ). The same principle 
of the divine action which caused the temporary 
rejection of Israel becomes the guarantee of its 
ultimate redemption. The prophet is thus led to 
a conception of salvation in which everything 
depends on the sovereign irresistible grace of God, 
which breaks the stubborn heart of the people, and 
produces in them an abiding sense of shame and 
self-contempt, and bestows on them a new spirit, 
causing them to walk in His statutes and keep His 
judgments to do them (G 8 11 18 16 rta 20 4a 36 2G ^- 37 14 
JO 28 *-). 4. The doctrine which is usually considered 
E.’s most distinctive contribution to theology is 
the doctrine of the freedom and responsibility of the 
individual soul before God. But even here lie 
builds on the foundation laid by his predecessors. 
The conception of religion as personal fellowship 
between tne individual and God is implicitly 
contained in the consciousness which all the pro¬ 
phets have of their own relation to J" ; and in Jer 
the truth is enunciated that what had hitherto 
been the possession of the prophets is the form 
which the perfect religion must assume univers¬ 
ally, It was reserved for E., however, to formu¬ 
late the principle logically, showing that neither 
the burden of noreditary guilt nor the sins of a 
man’s past can hinder the action of God’s forgiving 
mercy towards the penitent sinner (18). 

But the part of Ezekiel’s work that was destined 
to have the most direct and powerful historical 
influence was the ideal embodied in the vision of 
chs. 40-48. The unique significance of that re¬ 
markable creation lies in the fact that under the 
form of a Messianic prophecy it presents the 
scheme of a politico-religious constitution in which 
the fundamental idea of holiness is applied to the 
regulation of every part of the national life. It is 
a picture of the kingdom of God in its final and 
perfect state as this prophet was led to conceive 
it. The ruling conception is that of J" dwelling in 
visible glory in His sanctuary in the midst of His 
people, and the practical purpose of the vision is 
to set forth the conditions on Israel’s part which 
such a relation involves. That the institutions 
prescribed are mainly of a priestly character is 
partly due to the fact that E. was himself a 
priest, deeply imbued with the traditions of his 
office; but still more to his perception of the 
inherent fitness of the priestly idea of holiness 
to be the formal principle of a theocratic polity 
giving expression to the essential character of 
Israel as the people of J". How fully the ideal 


met the needs of the time is shown by its operation 
in all the best tendencies of the Restoration period. 
This is not the placo to discuss the bearing of E.’s 
ideal legislation on the development of the penta- 
teuchal laws (sec Hkxateuch). The view of most re¬ 
cent critics is that he occupies a position intermedi¬ 
ate between the Book of Deut. and the composition 
of the so-called Priestly Code ; and it can hardly be 
denied that the peculiar features of E.’s system are 
more fully explained on this theory than on any 
other (sec esp. the regulations as to the status of 
the Levites, ch. 44). But, setting aside the purely 
critical question, the fact is clear that the whole 
movement by which the new Israel was consoli¬ 
dated proceeded on the lines foreshadowed in E.’s 
vision. His position in this respect may be com¬ 
pared with that of Augustine in the history of the 
Latin Church. What the civitas Dei was to 
mediaeval Christendom, that the vision of E. was 
to post-exilic Judaism : each furnished the ideal 
that moulded the polity of the age that followed. 
To what extent this section of the Book of E. was 
adopted as a legislative programme by the leaders 
of tne Return cannot be precisely determined from 
the somewhat meagre records at our disposal (Bee 
Smith, OTJC 2 p. 442 f.) But it is important to 
observe that the Messianic hope as set forth by E. 
formed one of the most powerful impulses that 
made for the reconstruction of the Jewish state. 
We learn from Hag and Zee that the erection 
of the second temple was carried through under the 
conviction that that unpretentious edifice was to 
be the centre of a renovated world, and the ear¬ 
nest of the latter-day glory just about to dawn ; 
while the expectation that the Lord would sud¬ 
denly come to His temple meets us nearly a cent, 
later in the book of Malachi. These are conceptions 
which it would be difficult to understand otherwise 
than as consequences of the work of Ezekiel. 

As compared with his master Jeremiah, or Is 40ff., 
Ezekiel’s teaching as a whole appears lacking in 
breadth of sympathy and evangelical freedom, and 
to be a preparation for an age of legalism rather 
than for the fulness of the Christian dispensation, 
lie is not quoted expressly by any NT writer, and 
it is doubtful if he has directly influenced any 
except the author of the Apoc., who was familiar 
with the book and has drawn largely on its 
imagery. But while all this is true, there are 
many things in E. which give him a high place 
amongst the heralds of Christ in OT. His clear 
assertion of the value of the individual soul and of 
the efficacy of repentance, his profound sense of 
sin as ingratitude, and of the need of a new heart 
in order to fulfil the law of God, his impassioned 
vindication of the character of God as merciful and 
eager to forgive, are amongst the brightest gems 
of spiritual truth to be found in the pages of 
prophecy. 

Liter ah y History. —Of the literary history of 
the book little needs to be said. It is mentioned 
by the son of Siracli (49 8 ) in a connexion which 
shows that it formed part of the prophetical Canon 
in his time (c. I3.C. 200). In the order given by the 
Talmudic treatise Baba bathra (14 b ) it stands 
second amongst the greater prophets, being pre¬ 
ceded by Jer and followed by Isaiah. A further 
statement in the same source that the book was 
written (like Dn, Est, and the Twelve Prophets) by' 
‘ the men of the Great Synagogue,’ has no signi¬ 
ficance, unless it be an inference from the theory 
that no prophetic book could be written outside of 
the Holy Land (so Rashi, quoted by Ryle, Canon 
of OT, p. 263 f.). According to Jerome ( preefatio 
ad Ezcch.), certain parts of it were, on account of 
their obscurity, forbidden to be read by any Jew 
under the age of 30 years; and its deviations from 
the Mosaio Law caused doubts to be expressed as 
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to its canonical authority as late as the 1st cent. 
A.D. According to one tradition, it narrowly 
escaped being ‘ hidden ’ (i.e. reduced to the rank of 
an apocryphal work) for this reason, but was saved 
from that fate hv one Hananiah ben-Hezekiah, who 
reconciled the discrepancies. Unfortunately, the 
works of this self-sacrificing scholar have perished 
as completely as the 300 measures of oil which he 
is reported to have consumed in their preparation. 

Litrjuturk.— Ewald, Proph. d. A.B. vol, il. (1841, 1808); 
Ilavernick, Comm . ubcr den Pr. E. (1843); llitzig, der Pr. E. 
erkldrt (1847) ; Fairbairn, Exposition of the Book of E. (1851); 
Henderson, The Book of the Pr. E. transl. etc. (1855); Ilen^- 
stenberg, Der Pr. E. (1807): Kcil, Der Pr. E. (180S); Ourrev, 
Speaker’s Comm. vol. vi. (1870); Klostermann in SK (1877); 
Smend, Der Pr. E. (1880); Cornill, Der Pr. E. (1882), and Das 
Buch des Pr. E. (1880); v. Orelli, Kurzgef. Commentar (1888); 
Gautier, La mission du Pr. E. (1891); Davidson, Camb. Bible 
for Schools (1892); Skinner, Expositor’s Bible (1895) ; Miiller, 
Ezcchiel’Studien (1895); Bertholet, Der Verfoustingsentwurf des 
lies. (1890); and Das Buch lies. (Kurzer Handkom. 1897). See 
also Kuenen, Onderzoek, Godsdienst van Israel, and Profeten en 
Profetie ; Duhui, Theologic der Propheten ; Horst, Levit. 17-20 
und Uezekiel ; articles by Schrader, Diestel, and Orelli in the 
Encyclopedias of Schenkel, ltiehrn, and Herzog : and by Black 
In Jtincyc. Brit.* J. SKINNER. 

EZEL (*?mn [j^sn] ‘[stone of] departure’).—The 
spot where Jonathan arranged to meet David 
before the latter’s linal departure from the court of 
Saul (1 S 20 10 ). The place is not mentioned else¬ 
where, and it is now generally admitted that the 
Hob. text of this passage is corrupt. The true 
reading seems to have been preserved by the LXX, 
which renders v. 19 kuI KaO^ag iraph rd ’Epya/3 
(A, tpyov) iKtXvOy and again, at v. 41 end (where the 
same place is mentioned), renders sal AauelS dviarg 
dirb rod dpybfi (A, rod virvod). The translators evi¬ 
dently had the same word before them in both 
verses, and did not understand it; they therefore 
simply transliterated the Hebrew. If, then, we 
restore from the LXX in v. 19 (mj®) t^n 3jq#rr = 
‘yonder cairn,’ for Sikh ptn; and in v. 41 srjhtn 
= ‘from beside the cairn,* for 3«n Vekd, the un¬ 
known ‘Ezel’ of v. 19 disappears, and the in¬ 
definite terms of v. 41 are replaced by a suitable 
reference to v. 19 (so Tliemus, Wellh., Driver, 
Budde; cf. W. K. Smith, O'TJC' 2 80 f.). 

J. F. Stenning. 

EZEM (o j?jj), 1 Ch 4 W .--See Azmon. 

JZER. —1, (lys) A Horite ‘duke’ (Gn 36 21 , 1 Ch 
l 88 ). In the latter passage AV lias Ezar. 2. (ijn) 
A son of Ephraim who, acc. to 1 Ch 7 21 , was slain 
by the men of Gath. 3. A Judahito (1 Ch 4 4 ). 4. 

A Gadite chief who joined David (1 Ch 12 9 ). 5. A 
son of Jesliua who helped to repair the wall (Neh 
3 19 ). 6 . A priest who officiated at the dedication 
of the walls (Neh 12 4a ). J. A. Sklmk. 

EZION-GEBER, jryj;, is mentioned amongst 
the stations of the Israelites (Nu S.l 38 and Dt 
2 8 ). In the latter passage and elsewhere in the 
OT it is coupled with Klath in such a way as to 
imply that the one was in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the other. This circumstance enables U8 
to fix the situation of Ezion-geber with tolerable 
confidence. It lay in the extreme south of the 
territory of Edom, at the head of the JElanitis 
Sinus or Gulf of Akabali. Edom having been sub¬ 
jugated by David (2 S 8 14 ), Solomon naturally 
utilized E. for ship-building purposes, and made it 
the portTor his navy, which was engaged in the go Id 
trade with Ophir (IK 9‘ ja ). liis success encouraged 
Jehoshaphat to undertake a similar enterprise, but 
with disastrous results. ‘Jehoshaphat made ships 
of Tarshish to go to Ophir for gold ; but they went 
not, for the ships were broken' at Ezion-geber’ 
(1 K 22« and 2 Ch 20 Srt - 87 ). Ezion-geber is men¬ 
tioned also by Josephus (Ant. viii. vi. 4), who tells 
ua that it was afterwards known by the name of 


Berenice. E. is prob. the modern 'Ain el-Ghutfyan 
(Robinson, i. 169 f.). See further, Driver on Dt 2 8 . 

J. A. Selbie. 

EZNITE.-See Adino. 

EZORA (’Efwpc£, AV Ozora).—The sons of Ezora, 
in 1 Es 9 s4 , take the place of the strange name 
Mftchnadebai (or Mabnadehai, AVm) in Ezr 10 40 , 
whore there is no indication of a fresh family. 
The first part of the phrase in Es (4k tuv vlG>v ), 
representing an original U3D, seems to show that 
the name in the canonical book is due to the 
running together of two or more words; it is, in 
any case, a proof that 1 Es is independent of the 
Greek Ezra, which has ’M.axa^aftov. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

EZRA (n-jiv).— 1. Tho famous leader connected 
with Israel’s Return. Our sources of information 
concerning him are Ezr 7-10, Neh 8-10, and tho 
apocryphal books.* Some writers have preferred 
the apocr. 1 Esdras to the canonical Ezra, hut on 
quite insufficient grounds.f The apocr. books are 
useful in showing the views held about Ezra at a 
later time, but we must in the main rely upon the 
canonical books. 

E. is called the priest, the priest-scribe, and in 
2 Es the prophet. He was or a priestly family, 
but, as his work was chiefly that of the scribe, that 
designation gradually supersedes the others. E. 
represents in a way the transition from the prophet 
to the scribe, but his prophetic functions are not 
conspicuous except in tlie apocr. literature.^ 

The Exile had been a period of considerable 
literary activity. One of the greatest prophets 
heralded the deliverance of Cyrus (Deutero-Isaiali); 
Ezekiel had produced his book in Babylonia, draw¬ 
ing up an elaborate scheme for the new state, 
which he declared would arise upon the ruins of 
the old; and many noble psalms come from this 
time. But the period was characterized not so 
much by the creation of a new literature as by tho 
study of what already existed. E. the ‘ready 
scribe in the law of Moses’ was not a mere copyist, 
nor the author of the law, but a diligent student 
of the law. 

E. longed to go to Jerus. and put the law into 
effect there, to establish a real hagiocracy, ‘the 
law’ being the supreme authority in civil and 
religious affairs alike. Artaxerxes was not so 
tolerant of foreign religions as Cyrus had been, 
nevertheless E. won his goodwill, and secured a 
royal edict, clothing him with ample authority to 
carry out his purpose. This edict has been pre¬ 
served in Aramaic (Ezr 712 - 20 ); an( j w im 0 many 
regard this as a Jewish version, it is in the main 
trustworthy.§ All Jews who felt so inclined were 
free to depart from Babylon ; E. was authorized to 
carry the offerings for the temple made by the king 
and by the J ews; to purchase sacrificial animals, 
and to use the rest of the money as he and his 
brethren saw fit; to draw upon the royal treasury 
in the province of Syria for further necessary 
supplies ; to exempt the temple officers and servants 
from the Persian tax ; to appoint officers to execute 
the law of God, teaching such as were unacquainted 
with it; and to enforce the law of God and of the 
Persian king by penalty even to fines, imprison¬ 
ment, banishment, or death. 

In the year B.c. 458 E. gathered a caravan of 
some 1800 males, including 38 Levites who had 
been persuaded to join the company. E. had said 
so much to the king about God^s ample protection 
to His servants that he was ashamed to ask for the 

* On the Apocr. see Bensly, Fourth Book of Ezra, p. 86. 

f Kuenen, Jielig. cf Israel, if.; see discussion in Academy , 
1895-96. 

t On Eera the scribe see OTJC * p. 42 f.; PRE* iv. 886. 

{ See under art. Ezra-Nbiumiau, Boors or. 
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usual escort. After fasting and praying for a safe 
journey, the company set out, and in four months 
reached tlid holy city. 

E. did not find a community ready and eager for 
the new government which lie was authorized to 
establish. Many of the people were prosperous 
(Hag l 4 ), but there was not that spirit of simple 
devotion to the God of Israel which the zealous E. 
regarded as essential. E. was informed that many 
Jews, including even priests and princes, had taken 
foreign wives. He knew the story of Solomon’s 
decline (1 K 11); he perceived the danger now of a 
relapse into idolatry; above all, he feared the con¬ 
sequences of further disobedience of the law of 
God (Dt 7*). Shecaniah, as the representative of 
the people who had been much moved by the 
prayer which E. poured forth in their presence 
( 9 ®**®), proposed that the people should put away the 
foreign wives and their children. E. accepted the 
proposition, and exacted an oath on the spot that 
the offenders would comply with this agreement. 
A decree was issued by the princes and elders that 
all the people should assemble at Jerus. within three 
days, under penalty of confiscation of goods and 
excommunication. But the assembly found the 
task too great to be accomplished in an open-air 
meeting during a severe winter storm, and the 
matter was referred to a divorce court, with E. at 
its head.* After three months’ labour, and not 
without opposition apparently (Ezr 10 1 ® RV),t the 
work of the court was finished, and many innocent 
women and children were cast out, as Hagar and 
Ishmael had been. 

The account of E.’s formal institution of the 
law is found in Neh 8-10. Neh. had come to Jerus. 
in B.C. 444. His first work was the rebuilding of 
the walls. According to the compiler of Ezr-Neh 
(see further on the Books of Ezr and Neit), it was 
after this event that E. read the law to the people 
assembled at Jerus., and obtained their pledge to 
observe it. It is singular that E., who had brought 
the law to Jerus. for the purpose of making it the 
code of the community, should not have pro¬ 
mulgated it sooner. It may be that Stade is right 
in supposing that E. had aroused the hostility of 
the people by the compulsory divorce, and that the 
times were not ripe before ( Gcsch . ii. 173 f.); or it 
may be that the chronology is not exact, as the 
compilation was made long after the events de¬ 
scribed, and the description of the reading of tho law 
interrupts Nehemiah’s narrative (cf. 7 4 -*, ll 1,a ).:J: 

On the second day’s reading the people heard 
the directions for observing the feast of booths. 
Steps were taken at once to celebrate this feast, 
and the reading of the law was continued on each 
day of its observance. Two days later a great 
fast was held, the people separating themselves 
from strangers, and confessing their sin. E. gave 
utterance to a remarkable prayer,§ praising Goa for 
His great goodness td Israel, deploring the apostasy 
and disobedience of the people, and tracing tho 
past misfortunes of the nation, as well as their 
present condition of vassalage, to their great sins. || 
The relation of E. and Neh. is one of the perplex¬ 
ing problems of this period. Neh. in his memoirs 
mentions E. hut once (12 86 ).1T In the E. portions 
of Neh, Nehemiali is mentioned but once ( 8 9 ).** 

* Heading, after Ewald (Hist. v. 142 n. 4), Ezr 10*®. 

f See Bertheau-Ryssel, Ezr., Neh,, Eat., in ‘ Kurzg. Ex. Hand- 
bach/ in toe. 

I On this reading of the law see Trumbull's Yale Lectures on 
the Sunday School, 1888, p. 7. 

| Following LXX, which prefixes the words ‘ and Ezra said' 
to 9®. On this passage see Kzra-Nbiikmiah, Books op. 

| E. established thecanonicity of the Pent by those readings; 
see 07VC 9 p. 171. 

IT The Ezra of Neh 12*- w is another person. 

** The best Gr. versions lock the title Tirshatha (8»); 1 Es has 
the title, bat lacks the name (949); Lagnrde's ed. agrees with 
Heb. The Neh. of 10 is the same as that of Ezr 2*. 


There is scant justification for Ewald’s statement 
that * the chronicler unites these two men very 
closely in his representations’ (Hist. v. 161). E. 
and Nehemiali were granted high authority in the 
Judaean colony, and that in the same sphere. Yet 
Nehemiali entirely ignores E. * Their purposes were 
different, it is true, one desiring to promote especi¬ 
ally the religious welfare of the colony, the other 
the political; hut among the Jews these spheres 
overlapped or rather interlaced at all points. It is 
probable that E.’s chief work in Jerus. was accom¬ 
plished before Nehemiah’s arrival. + 

E. made a lasting impression upon the Jewish 
people. The development of tho later Jewish life 
followed the lines laid down by him. This is due, 
not so much to his keen foresight in forecasting tho 
future, as to the fact that his influence shaped 
Jewish life and thought in a way from which it 
never wholly departed. He gave the law an 
authority which it had never had before in Jewish 
history. This zeal was contagious, and accounts 
for that enthusiasm for the letter of the law which 
characterizes later ages. 

LiterAT trRR. — Besides works referred to above, see PREP 
art. ‘Kara und Nehomia’; OTJC* p. 168; Wellhausen, Hist, 
of Isr. and Jud. 180 ff.; see also literature at end of foil. art. 

2 . The eponym of a priestly family which re¬ 
turned with Zerubbabel, Neh 12 1 - 1? 8 ®=Azariah 
of Neh 10 2 . L. W.. Batten. 

EZRA AND NEHEMIAH, THE BOOKS OF.— 

There is much gain in treating these two books to- 
ether. They present similar problems; they 
eal with the samo period; they were originally 
one in the Jewish canon; and they were put into 
their present form by the same hand. 

That Ezr-Neh constituted but one book in the early Jewish 
canon is indisputable. Tho Massoretes have appended notes to 
the end of eacn hook of OT, stating the number of verses, etc. 
There are no such notes at the end of Ezr. but those at the end 
of Noh include both books: ‘ tho book of Ezr contains G85 verses, 
and the middle verse is man n ,( ?y pal* (Neh 3»2). The Masso- 
retie sections show that our two books were regarded os one. 
one section being Ezr 8 J *®-Nah 2Lt The twenty-two sacred 
hooks do not allow Noh to bo reckoned as a separate book. The 
Talm., in giving the origin of the various books, says that * Ezra 
wrote his book/ and does not mention Noh, manifestly includ¬ 
ing it with Ezr. In LXX tho two are included under Esdroa B 
in 8wote’s ed.; under Esdras A in the ed. of Lagarde.ft • 

Ezr-Neh precedes Oh in the Heb. Bible, but follows it In 
the LXX. The illogical order of tho Ileh. has been attributed to 
the earlier acceptance of Ezr-Nch into the canon. It is by no 
means certain that the present Heb. order is original. The OT 
was divided into three portions. At the end of each portion the 
Massoretes placed notes similar to those found after tne separate 
hooks. The notes on tho Kethubim or Hagiographa are found 
at the end of Ezr-Neh, not at the end of Ch. Moreover, os 
Ezr-Neh is a continuation of Oh, and in its present form has 
come from the same hand, it is altogether unlikely that the 
original arrangement was so unmindful of chron. order. 

A. Contents.—A review of the following out¬ 
line reveals the striking fact that Ezr-Neh is far 
from a complete history of the restoration. Wo 
find rather a short sketch of a few important 
events in that history. There are long poriods,— 
one of more than a half-century (515 to 458),— 
about which our book is absolutely silent. The 
whole time covered bythis book, from the retu rn 
eff thg'flTgt'gXt tes ln 537 to ITid second'yistr of NeK7 
in 432 is more than a cent., but aa a matter of fact 
the actual Hme covered by the narratiye is scfticfily 
more th an one-tentli^oFTnis'Iimo. 

* Sea Wellhausen, Tar. u. Jild. Grach, p. 168 n. ; Kuenen, 
Critique de L'Ancien Test. t>. 610. 

f There Is an article in TSBA ii. pt. 1, in which the writer 
argues from the chronology that E. and Neh. came to Jorus. to¬ 
gether. The argument is more ingenious than convincing. 

t See Baer, Libri Danielia Ezras et Neh, pp. ISO, 138; Joe. 
e. Ap. i. 8. 

$ See further Oettll, * Die Gesch. Hagiogr. und d. Buch 
Daniel/ 1889, in Strack and Zockler’s Kurzgef. Kom.; OorniU, 
Einleit 2 45; PRE * iv. 832ff.; Ryle, Canon c \f OT, 134f. 
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I.—(1) Ezr 1-4 6 .—The return of the first company of exiles; 
the register of the heads of houses; the setting up of the altar; 
the establishment of the sacrifices; the efforts to rebuild the 
temple, and the opposition of the Samaritans, u.o. 637. (2) Ezr 
6 , 6 .—Stimulated by the prophets Hag. and Zee., the people 
begin the rebuilding of tne temple under the lead of Zerub- 
babel and Joshua; their enemies try to stop the Jews, but 
Darius respects the docree of Cyrus, and the temple is com¬ 
pleted in his sixth year, b.c. 616. (3) Ezr 7-10.—The return of 
Ezra and his company with a firman from Artaxerxes; the 
divorcing of the foreign wives, n.o. 458. (4) 4#-'A—Successful 
efforts of the enemies of Judah to prevent the rebuilding of the 
city walls, mainly in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, b.c. 
465-425. 

II.—(1) Neh 1-7? 3 *.—Neh., learning of the bad condition of 
affairs in Jerus., obtains permission from Artaxerxes to go to 
Judah as its governor, and to rebuild its walls. He reaches 
Jerus., inspects the walls by night, organizes the people for the 
work, and, in spite of the vigorous opposition of the enemies of 
Judah, succeeds in fortifying the city by the complete recon¬ 
struction of its walls, B.c. 444. (2) 773b-10.—Ezra promul¬ 

gates the law, and the people ‘seal unto it,’ b.c. 444. (3) lll- 
1226 .— Lists of those who dwelt in Jerus., and of the Levites who 
had come to Jerus. with Zerubbabel. (4) 12-7-133. —The dedi¬ 
cation of the walls; regulation of the temple services, b.o. 443. 
(6 ) 184-81. Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerus., and the reforms 
accomplished at that time, b.c. 432. 

B. SOURCES. —Modern criticism has shown that 
Heb. literature, like other Sem. literature,* is 
usually the result of compilation. No trained 
critical eye is required to see that the book under 
discussion has reached its present form by compila¬ 
tion from several different sources, and it is not 
difficult to analyze the book into its constituent 
elements, though it is not always possible to trace 
these elements back to their origin. In some cases 
we must be content with probabilities, and in 
others must confess ignorance. In the analysis of 
the book the results will be clearer if we follow an 
order which disregards the present arrangement of 
chanters. 

Tlie casual reader will not fail to notice that 
considerable portions, especially of Neh, arc 
written in the first person. The ‘ I ’ refers to Ezra 
everywhere in Ezr, and to Nehemiah everywhere 
in Nell. The first person is used in Ezr 7 27 -9 18 , 
Neh l 1 —7 78a 12 27 ' 43 13 4 * 81 . These are portions of 
memoirs written by Ezra and Nell, respectively. 
They are for the most part preserved in their 
original form. It is evident that considerable parts 
of the memoirs have been lost. Ezra’s narrative 
has no proper beginning ; he came to Jerus. to 
establish the law, but his own narrative tells us 
nothing about the accomplishment of this design. 
Neh.*s narrativo breaks off abruptly ; the sequel to 
7® is not found in his account; 13 4 begins in medias 
res; 13 9 must originally have had another con¬ 
nexion. But, imperfect as they are, these personal 
records of the two great leaders in the restoration 
of the Jewish state are of the greatest value. Eor 
convenience those memoirs will hereafter be de¬ 
signated by the symbols E and N respectively. + 

The other portions dealing with the work of 
Ezra and Neh. are not original parts of their 
memoirs, though in part based on them. Ezr 7 1 * 10 
is an introduction to the story of Ezra written by 
the compiler. Eor Ezra is spoken of in the third 
person : the genealogy of Ezra omits his immediate 
ancestors, Seraiah, who is named as his father, 
having been put to death by Nebuchadnezzar in 
586; Ezra would hardly have spoken of himself as 
‘an expert scribe’; this introduction anticipates 
matter found in E. (See further in Driver, L01 10 
p. 549). 

Ezr 7 12 ' 2 ® is the firman which Artaxerxes gave 
Ezra as his authority for governing the Jewish 
colony. V. 11 is an introduction due to the com¬ 
piler. The letter itself is in Aramaic, and held by 
many to be in its original form. Such a document 
would naturally be written in Aram., and the 
Jewish colouring, which is so apparent in the edict 
of Cyrus (Ezr l 2 ‘ B ), is not conspicuous in this 

* Sayce, UCM c. 2. 

t So Kautzsch, Die Eeilige Schrift dee AT. 


passage. Cornill’s statement that * in details it is 
of such specific Jewish colouring that it at least 
must have been strongly retouched,’* is not justified 
by facts; and Driver’s, that ‘ it may have been 
cast into its present form by one familiar with the 
terminology of the Jewish sacred books,’ + is quite 
consistent with the view that we have the orig. 
edict signed by the king, in the preparation of 
which it is not inconceivable that Ezra himself may 
have had a band. At all events, its preservation 
was probably due to its incorporation by Ezra in 
his memoirs, for the thanksgiving with which E. 
begins is naturally connected with the royal edict. 

Ezr 10 is the proper continuation of the pre¬ 
ceding section of E, but Ezra is spokon of in the 
third person. All efforts to explain this change of 
person as duo to Ezra have been hopeless failures, t 
The force of the fact lies in the change taking 
place right in the middle of the narrative without 
any explicable causo. Moreover, we find one 
conspicuous anachronism : a room in the temple is 
called after Jehohanan, the son of Eliashib (10 6 ); 
but Eliashib was a prominent priest in 432 (Neh 
12“ 2 13 4 ), and a room could not have been called 
his son’s in 458.§ Yet there are points of resem¬ 
blance with E. The passage is probably a revision 
and abbreviation of E, the work of the compiler. 

Neh 7 78b -10. Of this portion 9M0 39 is regarded 
by Stade || as an original portion of E. The prayer 
9^-88 su ited to Ezra, anu the words prefixed in the 
LXX ‘ and Ezra said * may he an original note of 
the compiler’s to explain his extract from E. The 
remainder of the section, 7 73b -9 8 , is usually ac¬ 
counted for in the same way as Ezr 10, to which 
it hears striking resemblance. Tliero is room for 
grave doubt about the chronology.lf There is 
practically no guide except the position of the 
passage. A comparison or 7 78 and Ezr 3 1 shows 
that the compiler has made a false connexion of 
this passage with N, and ho does not appear to 
have been an expert in chronology. The section 
took its present form long after the events de¬ 
scribed, so that confusion of order was easily 
possible. Sayce has pointed out that the names in 
Neh 10 are for the most part found also in Ezr 2.** 
Fie regards this section as the work of ‘ a layman,’ 
and not a priest like Ezra, since he classes himself 
with * the people ’ (19 32 - 37 - 88 ). I t 

Neh ll 1 —12 s1 " ia made up of lists extracted from 
the temple registers, with explanatory notes by 
the compiler. Ch. 11 is closely connected with 7 , 
and may be based on N. Konig says that ch. 11 
‘ might indeed have been incorporated by Neh. 
into his writings,’ but that 12 1 ' 26 ‘on account of 
Jaddua (12 22 ) falls into the time of Alexander the 
Great.’ tt 

Neh 12 44 -13 8 cannot be from N, for it uses the 
expression ‘ in the days of Neh.’ (12 47 ), as of a time 
long past. Kfinig admits that 12 44 " 47 comes from a 
later hand, but holds that N begins with 13 1 
instead of 13 4 , as most critics maintain. W. R. 
Smith, OTJC 2 \). 427 n., suggests that 13 1 * 2 origin¬ 
ally stood between Ezr 10 9 - J0 . 

There remains for consideration Ezr 1-6. Ch. 1 
is very likely due to the compiler, though ho may 
have used written sources. . . Vv. l ' 8a are found 
also in 2 Ch 36 22f - The differences are very slight, 

* Einl. p. 264. See also Kuenen, Critique de L'A. T. p. 607, 
for details of the alleged colouring. 

t LO W p. 660. 

i See, e.g., Keil, Ezra, Neh., Esth. 1873, p. 12 f. 

§ See Gornill, Einl. p. 266. 

H Gcsch. d. V. Isr. if. 153 ff. 

If See art. Ezra. 

** Introd. to Ezra, Neh., and Bit. 1885, p. 60. 

ft lb. p. 30. 

U Einl. in das AT, 1803, p. 278. On the relation of Neh 11 to 
1 Ch 93-22, see Savce, Introd. p. 82; Oettli, op. cit. p. 160; 
Itertheau-Ityssel, ‘Kgf. Exeg. Handb. z. AT,’ 1887, Ezr., Neh., a 
Eat. p. 12. 
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and are due to accident in copying, Vv. a_4 con- 
tain the edict of Cyrus, from a comparison with 
the inscriptions of Cyrus/ it appears to be strongly 
coloured t>v Jewish ideas. Cyrus attributes his 
success to Merodach, not to J". 

2 1 -3 U is found also in Neh l 9 ' 19 . In the latter 
place it is appended to Nehemiah's memoirs with 
this preface : * And I found the book of the genea¬ 
logy of those who first came up: and I found 
written in it * (7°). There are more than a hundred 
variations in the two versions. The numbers esp. 
differ of toner than thoy agree. + Such variation is 
always found in duplicates. Cf. Pss 14 and 53, Ps 
18 and 2 S 22. This does not destroy identity of 
origin. It appears from the large number of such 
lists that the Jews were in the habit of keeping 
registers of important names. Prom such a regis¬ 
ter the Chronicler has incorporated the list into 
its present place. These lists nave been but poorly 
preserved in the transmission of the original docu¬ 
ments, as we find many errors wherever we have 
data to test them. This list was already a part 
of a narrative when copied by Nell., since both 
versions end with narrative. This ending in Ezr 
introduces the assembling at Jems, for the setting 
up of the altar, in Neh the assembling for the 
promulgation of the law. 

is very generally assigned to the Chronicler 
(so Cornill, Sclirader, Ryssel, Driver, etc. For 
the grounds of this see LOT 9 547 f.). 

4“* These are two fragments from unknown 
sources. They cannot be from the Chronicler, for 
they are out of joint with the context. V. 8 con¬ 
tains a statement about an accusation made against 
the Jews in the beg. of the reign of Xerxes. There 
is no hint of this elsewhere. 4 7 may have been 

S laced here on the supposition that it was intro- 
uctory to the passage following, but we shall see 
that this is not so. There is no reason, however, 
to doubt the genuineness or authenticity of these 
verses. 

4 8 -6 18 . This passage is written in the Aram, 
language, and is a portion of a more or less com¬ 
plete history of these times written originally in 
Aramaic .t The compiler, finding his best sources 
for this period in Aramaic, incorporated consider¬ 
able portions without translation. In its present 
arrangement, however, the course of the history is 
very much obscured, as will be more fully pointed 
out below. The section falls into two parts, both 
of which present critical problems of considerable 
intricacy. For convenience these problems will 
be discussed in this connexion. 


48 34. According to the present arrangement of our book, this 
part describes the securing of a decree from Artaxerxcs to stop 
the rebuilding of the temple. But, as a matter of fact, the 
passage has nothing to do with the temple, and is evidently 
misplaced. According to 47 Bishlam, Mithredath, Tabcel, 
and the rest of his companions * wrote a letter to king Arta- 
xerxes in Aramaic.' This letter is not the one found in the 
verses following, for that was written by Hehum the chancellor 
and Shimshai the scribe; moreover, tho letter which bogins 
with v.n Is overloaded with introductions in the Aram, passage 
w>10. Since Artaxerxes reigned from 405 to 425, this passage 
can have nothing to do with the times of Zerubbabeb The 
correction of Xerxes v.® to Cambyses (reigning 529-522), and 
Artaxerxes to Gomates (pseudo-Smerdis),§ is out of the ques¬ 
tion, Hinee the contents agree with the date assigned in the 
text. The letter says that the Jews are rebuilding the re¬ 
bellious and bad city, and have finished the walls, and repaired 
the foundations. It further declares that if this city is rebuilt 
and the walls finished, the Jews will rebel and refuse to pay 
tribute, ‘and in the end it will endamage the king.’ The build¬ 
ing of the temple cannot be the point of attack, lor that would 
not signify rebellion. If the temple were the matter at issue, 
the Jews would have appealed to the decree of Cyrus os they 
dki later. The king’s answer agrees with this view. He orders 


* See HP, new ser. v. 144 ff. 
f The sum-total in each case is the same, but varies by 12,000 
from the sum of the detailed numbers. (See further Kuenen, 
Pel. Isr. ii. 178). 

X On Renan’s view that the Aram, section is from the Targums, 
see Expos. Times , iv. 646. 

| Ewald advocated this position, Hist., Eng. tr. iv. 106. 


that this city he not built, until a decree shall be made by him, 
but makes no allusion to tho temple. If a royal decree had 
been issued forbidding the rebuilding of the temple, the people 
would have had ample excuse for their neglect when HaggtU 
reproaches them so sharply. . . Zcrubbabel and Joshua would 
scarcely have ventured to renew the work on the temple with 
such a decreo in force. Finally, Tattenal would not have failed 
to make use of such a good weapon if it had been at hand. 

The passage refers to an attempt to rebuild the walls of the 
city, which must have occurred in the first part of the reign 
of Artaxerxes before the coming of Nehemiah. ‘The Jews which 
have come up from thee’ (>3) refers either to Ezra and his com¬ 
pany, or to Home other band concerning which the history is 
silent. V.34_daes_refer to the building of the tgmple, and 
i ® ^-effort qj. the,cxmpilgr'ta hArmnaizn ^ tfie jjassage wltntTie 
history wT tn which he has erroneously connectedTtP* 
d, u. rnis irectTSngives a cbnsMgnTa^OTrnf oTtTSe rebuilding 
of the temple, but difficulties arise in its relation to ch. 8, and 
to Hag and Zee. In 3i-7 we are told that Joshua and Zorub. 
set up the altar soon after the arrival of the first pilgrims. Tho 
required sacrifices were at once started. Then tho actual work 
of rebuilding the temple was begun (348ff.). Tho text is some¬ 
what confused, but it is clear that the writer says that the 
foundations of tho temple were laid at this time; see esp. v 1 ® 

1 and the builders laid the foundation of the temple of J".’ The 
work thus begun was stopped by the adversaries, who * weak¬ 
ened the hands of the people of Judah, and troubled them in 
building, and hired counsellors against them, to frustrate their 
purpose, all the days of Cyrus king of Persia, even until the 
reign of Darius king of Persia’ (4 4 - 5 ). 

Hag. and Zech., contemporary prophets under whose inspira¬ 
tion the work of rebuilding was taken up and carried to com- 

K letion, give no hint anywhere that the temple building was 
ut the resumption of a task already begun and laid aside with 
good reason, llag. speaks of 4 the house that lioth wasto ’ (l 4 - 9); 
ho attributes tho unprosperous condition to the neglect of tho 
temple ; he denies the validity of tho oxcuse that the time was 
not suitable. The unsuitablcness of the time pleaded by the 
people does not refer to the hostility of their neighbours, but to 
their poverty. But some of this jirophet’s utterances go 
further. He says : ‘ Lay to heart from this day back to the time 
before one laid stone upon a stone in tho temple of J" ’ (2 16 )—a 
time evidently within his recent experience. He gives the 
date upon which tho foundation was laid In a prophecy de¬ 
livered that very day; ‘ from this day forward, from the 
twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, from the day that the 
foundation of J"’s temple Is laid ’ (218). 

Zech. says : 4 The hands of Zemb. have laid the foundation of 
this house: his hands shall also finish it’ (49V, referring to tho 
laying of the foundation just accomplished. Two years later he 
said: 4 Let your hands be strong, ve that hear in these days 
these words from the mouths or the prophets, which were in 
the day that the foundation of the temple of J" of hosts was 
laid ’ (89). The prophets nu .st have been Hag. and himself. 

A large part of the letter sent to Darius is taken up with the 
defence of tho Jews. They urge that they were only doing 
what Cyrus had authorized. Sheshbazzar had been appointed 
governor, and he came to Jcrus., ‘and laid tho foundations of 
the house of God which is in Jerus.; and since that time even 
until now hath it been in building, and yet it is not com¬ 
pleted’ (Ezr 51®). llag 2 s shows the contempt for the new 
temple felt by those old men, who still remembered the glory 
of the temple of Solomon. VVe find the same feelings expressed 
in Ezr J 12 -13. It seems impossible that these two passages do 
not refer to the same event. 

In Ezr 61 we read that 4 Zcrub. and Josh, stood up and began 
to build the house of God.’ Nothing Is said about completing a 
work begun before; the inference is plainly that a new task 
was taken up. The question of Tattenai in v.®, 4 Who j?ave you 
a decree to build this houso ? ’ f and his subsequent action imply 
not a resumption of a work which had been forcibly stopped, 
but tho coming up of a new issue. Tho passage in 61® already 
quoted, which may appear to harmonize with the resumption 
theory, does not do bo, for it proves too much ; Its statement 
that the tomple had been in process of building ever since the 
decree of Cyrus had been issued, is contrary to all that we 
know from other sources. It may bo a sufficient explanation of 
this inaccuracy to note that it is contained in tho letter, and 
Tattenai may have misunderstood the Jews, who might have 
said that from the time of Cyrus they had purposed to build the 
temple, but had not been able to do so. Komg holds that Ezr 
31-45 contains fragments which, by tradition, have been re¬ 
ceived into the original picture of the temple-building story. 

It is quite possible that we have here, in fact, poorly preserved 
fragments of an orig. Heb. account of the rebuilding of the 
temple. The passage would then bo parallel with the Aram, 
section cc. 6 , 6 ; and in that case the troublesome passage 4®-39 
would not be seriously out of place ; that Is, it originally would 

* Sayce's view that v.34 properly follows v.®, ‘ as indicated by 7 
the grammatical construction of the original Chaldee,’ and that I 
the whole passage is introduced here episodically, is quite un- ' 
tenable. See his Jntrod. p. 22. * 

t The words following 4 and to finish this wall do not sup¬ 
port the view of an earlier work on the temple. rendered 

4 wall ’ is a word of doubtful meaning. Kautzsch, Gram, det 
Bib. Ar. | 62, suggests the emendation K'VX ‘foundations* as 
v i®. Bleek held that the word refers to the walls of the city, 
Einl.* p. '207. Bertheau-ltyssel interprets after LXX the wooden 
framework for the building. 
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have stood lust before the beginning of the history of Ezra. Its 
present position would simply be further evidence of the limited 
critical insight of the compiler. For further discussion of this 
question, see Konig, Mini. p. 281 fT.; Driver, LOT* p. 647 (where 
other references will be found); Benzinger, Heb. Arohdol. p. 
400. 

To this Aramaic portion a fragment is added in 
Hebrew, 0 19 ' 23 . It is peculiar in that it applies the 
term ‘ king of Assyria ’ to Darius. It may be due 
to the Chronicler, who felt the importance of the 
celebration of the Passover festival after the 
dedication of the new temple. 

We have seen above that the books under con¬ 
sideration were originally one in the Jewish canon. 
The editor who put the material into its present 
shape undoubtecflv left the book as a unit. This 
editor, however, found the process of compilation 
already begun. He did not find all the various 
sources scattered and independent, but they were 
already” gathered in two main documents, the 
material having clustered about the stories of the 
two chief figures in the community. The last 
editor may have rearranged his sources ace. to his 
own ideas; he probably made additions from other 
sources, and we fear omitted portions which we 
should appreciate more than he did ; certainly, he 
made additions from his own pen. The convincing 
evidence of the existence of two separate books 
before the last revision, is found in the presence 
of the duplicate lists Ezr 2 and Noli 7. The lists 
were already a fixed part of the nurrative in which 
they are imbedded, so that the Chronicler could 
not omit either one without disjointing his narra¬ 
tive. The list may have been attached to N by 
Neh. himself, though it is more likely that a later 
hand, who felt the propriety of the connexion, is 
responsible for the addition. When the material 
was collected for the life of Ezra and the time 
preceding, the list was naturally placed where it 
properly belongs. 

The nrst part of these books was undoubtedly 
the genuine memoirs E and N. To these, other 
material was added from time to time, to complete 
as far as possible the history of the restoration. It 
is highly probable that Neh 8-10, which we have 
*een reason to believe a revised edition of portions 
of E, was originally a part of the Bk. of Ezra, 
and was later transferred from cliron. considera¬ 
tions. In the apocr. Esdras, which is preferred by 
some writers to the canonical Ezr,* a brief account 
of the promulgation of the law follows immediately 
the story of the great divorce (see 1 Es O'* 7 ). 

There can be little doubt that the final editor of 
Ezr-Neh was the author of the 13k. of Chronicles.f 
He gathered material, and prepared a history, 
written acc. to his own point or view from Adam to 
Nehemiah. His work was one long piece, Ezr-Neh 
bein£ a part of Chronicles. But the latter had a 
considerable struggle to get into the canon. The 
Chronicler’s novel treatment of the history, already 
covered by other books, did not win favour at 
once. But Ezr - Neh was the only source of 
information for the important period of the re¬ 
storation. Moreover, the Chronicler’s peculiar 
methods were not conspicuous in the later nistory. 
In fact, his Bk. of Chronicles is an attempt to read 
the conditions of the later times into the earlier. 
The later portion was therefore separated from 
the earlier, and found its place in the canon. In 
the separation, a few verses were retained in each 
part (Ezr l 1 * 34 , 2 Ch .% 22f ). 

The hist, value of theso books is very great; for 
they stand alone for an important epoch, and they 
contain documents of great importance. But all 
parts are not equally reliable. The Chronicler was 
not a discriminating critic. He uses his sources 

* See Sayce, HCM p. 637. 

f See the able discussion by Reuse, Das AUe Test. p. 8 ft. 


as if all were alike trustworthy. Naturally, E and 
N are the most reliable. The personal narrative 
of eye-witnesses and principal participants is of 
the highest value. Next in importance as hist, 
sources are the memoirs which have been worked 
over by the compiler, designated by Kautzsch e 
and n : e Ezr 10, Neh 8-10; n Neh ll 8 ’ 80 (acc. to 
Kautzsch). Of great value also are the Aram, 
documents in Ezr 4®-6 18 7 12 * 28 . The other sources 
are too far corrupted from their original form to 
be of primary value. 

Notwithstanding the inferior trustworthiness 
of some portions, and the incompleteness of the 
whole, it is possible with the aid of the prophetic 
and poetic literature of the period to form a toler¬ 
ably clear and connected idea of the times.* If 
much is lacking which we should like to know, 
that is but common to all periods of history, and 
there is compensation in the preservation of precious 
original documents. The case would be difierent if 
the Chronicler had worked over the whole of E and 
N, so that we could only infer their existence, and 
if he had translated and revised the Aram, docu¬ 
ments. 

[Since the above was in type, the question of the 
credence due to the Chronicler’s narrative and of 
the historicity of the Jews’ Keturn under Cyrus 
has been discussed afresh by Kosters in the ThT 
(1897), 518 fi‘. See also the Expos. Times, viii. 
(1897), 71, 200, 2G8, 320, 351 (the last by Van 
Hoonacker), ix. 06. — Editor.] 

Literature.— (A) Introduction.— Driver, LOT* 640ff.; Sayce. 
Introd. to Ezr. Neh. and Est. ; Kuenen, Hist.-Krit. Einleit .* 
gg 29, 33-35 ; Cornill, Einleit* 202 ff. ; Wildeboer, Alttest. 
Litteratur, 404 ff.; K6nig, Einleit.; Wellhausen-BIeek, Einleit.*; 
Kwald, Hist. i. (B) History.— Stade, Ges. d. Volk. Isr. li.; 
Henan, Hist, of People of Israel, Bk. vii.; Wellhausen, Isr. 
u. Jud. Ges.; Ewald, Hist., v.; Meyer, Ges. d. Alterth. i. ( C) 
Commentaries.— Ryle, ‘ Ezr. and Neh.,’ in Carnb. Bible ; Rawlin- 
son, in Pulpit Corn., Speaker's Com., and in Ezr a and Nehemiah 
(Men of the Bible series); Keil, Ezr. Neh. and Est. • F. W. 
Schultz in Langes Commentary; Bertheau-Ryssel in Kgf. 
exeg. Udbch.; Oettli in Strack and Zoclcler’s Kgf. Korn.; Kamp- 
hausen, liagiog. d. Alt. Bund. (D) Misokm.ankous.— Smend, 
List. d. BB. Ezr. u. Neh.; Hunter, After the Exile; Schrader, 
COT*; Sayce, HCM 5 ; Baer, Dan. Ezr. et Neh. (valuable for 
the text and Aram, paradigms ; cf. Marti, Gramm. Preface, and 
Kautzsch, p. 64 n.); Kosters, Het Herstel v. Isr. ; Van Hoonacker, 
Nouv. Etud. s. 1. Restaur. Juive (mainly a reply to Rosters); 
Meyer, Entstchung des Judenthurns; cf. Wellhausen’s review 
of this book in GGA (1897), ii. 89 <T., and the reply of Meyer, 
Julius Wellhausen u. meine Schrift, etc. For the Aramaic 
language see Grammars of Winer (1882), Kautzsch (1884), Strack 
(1896), and Marti (1890). For critical translations Bee Scriptures 
Heb. and Christian, by J. P. Peters; Kautzsch, Heil. Schr. 
d. AT (in which the sources are indicated by letters in the 
margin); Reuss, Alt. Test. iv. J jt \y. BATTEN. 

EZRAH (,tj$, AV Ezra).— A Judahite (1 Ch 4 17 ). 
See Genealogy. 

EZRAHITE ('rvjjx, LXX 'JaparjXelrrj^). — A name 
given to Heman in the title of Ps 88, and to Ethan 
in Ps 89. It is used also of Ethan in 1 K 4 81 , 
where LXX (B) reads ZapeLrrjs. It is best under¬ 
stood as=Zeracliite, cf. 1 Ch 2 6 , in which Ethan 
and Heman are termed sons of Zerah. A double 
tradition concerning Ps 88 appears to be embodied 
in the title; it is called a ‘Psalm-song of the 
Korahites,’ and ‘a meditation by Heman the 
Ezrahite.’ There were also a Heman and an 
Ethan, Merarites, of the tribe of Levi, according 
to 1 Ch 15 17 ; the Ezrahites belonged, to the tribe 
of Judah. W. T. Davison. 

EZRI (n^).— David’s superintendent of agri¬ 
culture (1 Ch 27 36 ). 

EZRIL (B ’EfpefX, A AV Esril), lEs 9“j 
Azarel in Ezr 10 41 . 

*On the value of these books, see Ryle. Ezra and Neh, 
Introd. § 11. 
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FABLE is usually defined (with Dr. Johnson in 
his life of Gay) to be 4 a narrative in which beings, 
irrational and sometimes inanimate, arc, for the 
purposes of moral instruction, feigned to act and 
speak with human interests and passions *; and 
hence, as such beings do not present analogies to 
man in the spiritual region, it differs from other 
tropes (see Allegory) in that its lessons are con¬ 
fined to the sphere of practical worldly prudence. 
Accepting this prevailing usage, we find (and the 
rarity is not surprising) but two instances of fable 
in sacred literature: (1) Jotham’s fable of the 
trees choosing their king (Jg 9 8 ' 18 ); and (2) the 
fable of the thistle and the cedar of Lebanon, in 
the answer of Jehoash to Amaziah (2 K 14 u ). In 
neither of these cases, however, is the story de¬ 
scribed by any appellation. Indeed the word 
fable does not occur in the canonical OT, nor is 
jxvdos (its Apocr. and NT equivalent) certainly 
found in the LXX, except in Sir 20 1U (‘ a man 
without grace is as a tale out of season ’), where in 
the next verse irapa.fio\-f\ appears as the parallel, ‘ a 
wise saw.* The compound gv06\oyos, author of 
fables , is used in Bar 3 s3 ; and here the parallel, 
searcher out of understanding , suggests a similar 
interpretation. Accordingly, we may conclude 
that the nearest approach in the OT to the idea of 
livOos is found in mashed, the dark saying, parable, 
proverb , adage , in which Orientals clothed their 
deeper thoughts (Ps 49 4 78 3 , Ezk 17 a ), and which 
sometimes appears to stand for a warning example 
(Jer 24° [Judah] ‘a reproach and a proverb * wapa- 
jSoM, LXX). This does not differ materially from 
the Homeric and almost purely poetical use of 
fiCOos ,—found once or twice also in Plato,—from 
which the connotation of truth had not yet been 
entirely banished. 

But in Greek prose, as a rule, and even occa¬ 
sionally in poetry as early as that of Pindar 
( 0. 1. 47, N. 7. 34), p.G6os was the Latin fabula, con¬ 
noting fiction, sometimes (in opposition to irXdajm) 
spontaneously growing, as, in religious tradition, 
the myth of god or hero (Plato, Legg. 9. 865 D); 
sometimes deliberately composed, like Aesop’s 
Fables (Plato, Phced. 60 C), and then opposed to 
X670S, the historic story, or to dX^eta, actual fact 
(Plato, Phced. 61 B; Aristot. Hist. An. 9. 12). It 
is to this usage that the NT gD0os allies itself 
(1 Ti l 4 4 7 , 2 Ti 4 4 , Tit l 14 , 2 P l 10 ). 

In 2 P l 10 the word apparently bears the general 
sense of Jiction, * what wo tell you as to the power 
and coming of the Lord is not cunningly devised 
fiction, but sober truth.* But the fables referred 
to in the Pastoral Epp. as already endangering 
the Boundness of the faith and the health of the 
churches in Ephesus and Crete, are of a special 
nro < TawibIi 9 fTif, 1? thev are ‘ nro- 


Plato, Tim. 22 A, as to the oilspring of Deucalion 
and Pyrrlia), with fightings about the law (Tit 3 ) 
and with commandments of men (Tit l 14 ). The 
two last expressions and the epithet Jewish find 
some explanation in the rigid asceticism of 
abstaining from meats and forbidding to marry 
(1 Ti 4 # ), which was doubtless founded upon Jewish 
law, and was a characteristic of that side of 
Gnosticism which was afraid of matter, even as 
licence (Tit l 18 * 16 ) was the characteristic of that 
other side which affected to despise its power; the 
1 genealogies’ remind us of the worship of angels 


at Colossne (Col 2 18 ), and the Gnosticism which 
bridged the gulf between God and the world by 
means of angelic intermediaries generated from 
the pleroma and from one another; and when we 
reacl also elsewhere in these epistles of the ‘ gnosis 
falsely so-called ’ (1 Ti 6 20 ), of tne ‘ resurrection past 
already ’ (2 Ti 2 18 ), of the ‘ enchanters ’ (2 Ti 3 1 *), and 
of the ‘doctrines of demons’ (1 Ti 4 1 ), we are 
irresistibly drawn towards the belief that the 
fables of these epistles are closely akin to the 
teachings of Ophite Gnosticism — that earliest 
Gnosticism of Asia Minor, which was a strikingly 
similar mixture of .Jewish and heathen speculation, 
ritual, and practice. See Gnosticism. 

Literaturh. —Cremor, Bib.-Theol. Lex. 8. / u . v(hx and yivi»Xcy/»; 


ALUKUOKY p Ull \tl\V IIVUICS Ui t nignUuviu 

Essays, p. 411 ff.; (on the other side—that the heresy is simply 
Judaistic—Ilort, Judaistic Christianity , Lect. 7). 

J. Massik. 

FACE is AV tr. of 1. *)#, for which P V in several 
instances substitutes more exact renderings, such 
as ‘nose’ (Gn 24 47 ), ‘nostrils’ (Ezk 38 18 ). 2. pH, 
lit. ‘eye’ ( e.g. Ex 10 8 - 18 , Nu 22° ‘the face of the 
earth ’). ltV rightly gives ‘ eyes ’ instead of ‘ face * 
in 1 K 20 38 * 41 , 2 K 9 y0 , Jer 4 80 . 3. very fre¬ 

quent both in a lit. and a metaphorical sense {e.g. 
’4? ^H ‘ upon the face of ’). The shewbread (see 
Bread, p. 318 b ) was called D’jp Dn$>, lit. ‘ bread of 
the face, i.e. presence’ (see next paragraph). 
With a personal pronoun ‘iny (thy, his, etc.) face* 
may be simply a circumlocution for ‘me (thee, 
him,’ etc.). lienee the substitution by RV of 
‘them’ for ‘their face’ in Ex 14 lu , and of * thee ’ 
for ‘ thy face * in Gn 3(H, Dt 9 s 28 7 . Conversely, in 
Jer 17 10 AV has * thee ’ and RV ‘ thy face.’ 

The face or countenance as the noblest part of 
the person was used to mean presence, and is often 
so translated. From the implied invitation or per¬ 
mission to approach (Est 4 16 ), it came to mean 
favour, acceptance. On the other hand, the with¬ 
held or averted face was equivalent to disapproval 
or rejection (Ps 13 1 27” 88 14 143 7 etc.). Such favour 
was called the light of the countenance, giving life 
and refreshment like that of the sun (Ps 89 18 etc.). 
Among the Arabs, a fit of anger or the sudden 
effect of hearing bad news is called the darkening 
of the sky on the face. To ‘respect persons’ is 
generally o\g> W, but in Dt l 17 16 19 , Pr 24® 28 21 it is 
d '49 T$n, lit., to recognize the presence of one {sc. 

L spit in the face was the strongest possible 
expression of scorn and aversion (Nu 12 14 , Dt 25*, 
Job 30 10 , Is 5O 0 , Mt 26 67 27 80 , Mk 10 84 14 08 , 15 1# , 
Lk 18 w ). In heated altercation, an Oriental often 
uses an ejaculation which means ‘ I spit in your 
face,’ at tne same time spitting on the ground at 
the feet of the person lie is guarrolling with. 
Modesty, humility, worship, soif-abasement, are 
expressed by the veils of women (Gn 24 w ), the 
reverential shrouding of the face with the mantle 
(1 K 19 18 ), the wings with which the seraphim 
covered the face (Is 6 a ), and the face bowed to the 
ground (Gn 42 0 etc.). To have the face covered by 
another, as in the case of Hainan (Est 7 8 )i was a 
sign of doom; the napkin drawn over the face and 
wound round the head was part of the covering of 
the dead (Jn ll 44 20 7 ). G. M. Mackie. 

FACT.—A ‘ fact’ (Lat. factum) is any act or 
deed, good or bad; and this was the commonest 
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meaning of the word till about the beginning of 
the present century. Thus Spenser, FQ r. iv. 31— 

‘ Hut, when the furious fit was overpast, 

His cruol facts ho often would repent.’ 

Similarly Bunyan, PP (Clar. Pr. ed. p. 42), * falling 
down upon Ins knees, lie [Christian] asked God 
forgiveness for that his foolish fact.’ So T. 
Adams, II Peter (Pur. Divines), p. 3, ‘ Theodosius 
excused a foul fact, because David had done the 
like.’ This is the meaning in 2 K 10 (heading) 
‘Jehu by his letters causeth seventy of Ahatvs 
children to be beheaded : he excuseth the fact by 
the prophecy of Elijah ’; and 2 Mao 4 s8 ‘ Certain 
of the Greets that abhorred the fact also ’ (Gr. 
<rv/x/u(TOTrov'qpovuTOjv Kal tQ)v ‘EAA^j'ojf, RV 4 the Greeks 
also joining with them in hatred of the wicked¬ 
ness/ This is the only example of crv/iy though 
/iiaoTTovrjpt o) is found 2 Mac 4 49 [A -cvoj] 8 4 ). The 
present use of * fact ’ for something that has 
actually occurred, an undeniable truth, though 
quite classical for factum, and belonging to all the 
Romanic equivalents (Fr. fait, It. fcitto, Sp. hecho ), 
is not found in English before 1632. 

J. Hastings. 

FAIN is properly * glad,’ as Dyke, Worthy 
Commun. 60, ‘Then full faine wilt thou bo to 
have Christ Jesus receive thy soule’; or 4 gladly,’ 
as Jn 12 21 Tind. ‘Syr, we wolde fayne so Jesus.’ 
But the commonest meaning has always been 
‘glad under the circumstances,’ and that is its 
meaning in AY : Job 27^ ‘ he would fain flee out 
of his hand ’ (rn:r rfi-g, AVm ‘ in fleeing ho would 
floe ’): 1 Mac 6 M 4 they were fain to disperse them¬ 
selves ’ (iaKopirlod-naav, RV 4 they were scattered ’); 
Lk 15™ 4 he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine did eat ’ (4-rreOu/xti). Cf. 
Shaks. Lear, iv. vii. 38— 

‘and wast thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 

In short and musty straw?’ 

From this the word easily slipped into the sense of 
4 obliged,’ ‘ compelled,’ as in Prcf. to AV ‘ he was 
fain to make this answer, I cannot [read the book] 
for it is sealed’; Is l 7 Cov. ‘Youre londe lieth 
waist . . . and ye must be fayne to stonde and 
loke upon it’; and Defoe, Crusoe : 4 When the tide 
was out, I got most of the pieces of cable ashore, 
and some of the iron, though with infinite labour ; 
for I was fain to go for it into the water, a work 
which fatigued me very much.’ 

To the three examples in AY, RV adds two : 
Lk 13 81 4 Herod would fain kill thee ’ [04\ct <r« 
&ttokt€iv(h ; AV ‘ will kill thee,’ the tr n of all 
previous Eng. VSS [Wye. 4 will slay thee’]); and 
Ac 2G 28 ‘ With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian’ (’E? 6\lyip fxe ireiOets 
Xpianavbv roiijaai ; AV 4 Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian,’ following TR y evtadai for 
iroiTja cu). 

The roading, reason or ytvirOeti, is discusvsed in WII ‘Soloct 
Readings,’ aa loc . The best argument for rowan is its ditti- 
culty : to Bimplify the construction, ytvirOxi may have been 
taken in from the next verse. 

The translation is, on either reading, nearly impossible. 
The AV is a combination of the Geneva NT (1667), ‘ Almost thou 
persuadest me to become a Christian,’ and the bishops’, ' Som- 
what thou perswadest me to be a Christian.’ But it gives an 
unknown sense to b oXtyu, besides following the less probable 
ytnrOai. The RV is new. and is got (1) by mentally supplying 
(?) ‘labour* after o\ty V ; (2) by translating miUtu 
‘wouldest fain,’ so as to brine out the sense, which it certainly 
has, of ‘ attempt to persuade Y ; and (3) by supplying vm before 
woweu. It is adversely criticised by Field. Otium Norv. iii. ad 
loo. But Rendall, Acte of Apos. in Greek and English (1897), 
accepts it, rendering, ‘ At little cost thou wouldest fain persuade 
me to make me a Christian 1 * (The exclamation mark is 
intended to suggest the irony, in Agnppa’s voice). 

J. Hastings. 

FAINT.— From feint the ptep. of Old Fr .feindre 
to feign, faint signified first 4 feigned,’ ‘ pretended,’ 
as Earl Rivers, Dictes, 144, 1 lie that loueth the 


with feynt loue.’ But it passed early into the 
sense or weak : whether (1) as a purely physical 
state, as Gn 25 20 ‘ Esau came from the Hold, and 
he was faint’ (TV, so 25 30 , Dt 25 18 , Jg 8 4 - 6 , 
Is 29*; «py 1 S 14 28 - M , 2 S 21™; 1 S 30 10 * 21 ; 

2 S 16 2 , Is 40- 9 ; ifcXtopai 1 Mac 3 17 ); or (2) as 
chiefly moral, almost = ‘cowardly,’ * which occurs 
only m the phrase faint-hearted, Dt 20 8 (n?Vn ip, 
lit. ‘ soft-hearted’) ; Is 7 4 RV ‘neither 

let thine heart be faint’), Jer 49** (ubj, RV ‘they 
are melted away ’), Sir 4 9 (jnij 6\ty 80 7 10 ); 
or (3) as spiritual, through sorrow, Jer 8 18 , La l 22 
(both *n) 1™ 5 17 (both nn), or calamity, Is 1® (*n). 

The verb is derived from the adj. It is used in 
the foregoing senses, and also in the modern 
physical sense of * swoon ’ (Dn 8 s7 , Ad. Est 15 7 ). 
Faintness is used physically in Ad. Est 15 lfi and 
spiritually in Lv 2G* 5 . J. HASTINGS. 

FAIR. — 1. Beautiful , as Sus v. a 4 a very fair 
woman 5 (xaXi) <?<p6opa ); Sir 24 18 ‘ I am the mother 
of fair love’ (rrjs dyaTn/jaeus rijs KaXijt). So fre¬ 
quently in OT ; hut in NT only Ac 7 20 [Moses] 
‘ was exceeding fair ’ (aaretoi r<g Oetp, lit. 4 fair to 
God,’ see under Exceeding. The adj. occurs also 
He ll 23 and again of Moses; AV ‘proper’ ; 11V 
‘ goodly,’ the word in Ex 2 2 where the Heb. is ate 
‘good"). 2. Unspotted, Zee 3 B6< * ‘a fair mitre’ 
(imp). Cf. Pr. Bk. (1552) ‘a fayre white lynnen 
clothe ’; Ezk l 7 Cov. ‘ fayre scoured metall ’ ; 
Wesley (1737), Works , i. 46, ‘ a paper book ; all the 
leaves thereof were fair, except one.’ Wyclif’s tr. 
of Zee 3 5 is (1382) ‘aeleeno eappe’ (1388, *a cleeno 
mytre 5 ); Douay, ‘a cleane mitre.’ Coverdale 
gives * fair,’ and the other VSS follow him. Amer. 
RV restores ‘clean.’ 3. Plausible, Gal 6 12 ‘to 
make a fair show ’ (evirpoauTrijaai) ; elsewhere only 
of speech. In Sir 6 5 * fair speaking ’ is used in a 

ood sense, ‘a fair-speaking tongue will increase 

ind greetings ’ [eti\a Xos). The modern form ‘ fair- 
spoken ’ had also a good meaning once, as Capgrave 
(1460), Chron. 81, ‘ He was . . . fayre-spokyn, but 
he spak but sold am.’ 

In Ezk 27 12 ‘ 14, ™* 19 - 22 27 * fairs,’ i.e. markets, is 
used in A V (after Wyc. in v. 12 and Geneva through¬ 
out) as tr. of Heb. o'jtajy, which is evidently 
‘wares’ as AV has it in v. 33 , the only other 
occurrence of the word. RV gives ‘wares’ (wh. 
see) throughout. J. Hastings. 

FAIR HAYENS (KaXol Ai/ilres), one of the places 
mentioned in connexion with St. Paul’s voyage to 
Rome (Ac 27 8-12 ), is a small bay, two leagues E. of 
Cape Matala, on the S. coast of Crete. There does 
not seem to have been a town at the place, but 
there was one near it, called Lasea. Neither Fair 
Havens nor Lasea is mentioned in classical writings, 
but the former name survives in the modern Gr. 
dialect as AigeuWs KaXoi/j, and archaeological re¬ 
search has confirmed the identity of both places. 
It has been suggested that the name is euphemistic, 
and the fact that an attempt was made to reach 
Phoenix, the modern Lutro, a considerable dis¬ 
tance W. along the coast, in the circumstances 
mentioned in Ac, adds emphasis to the statement 
that the haven was not commodious to winter in. 
On the other hand, it proved a welcome shelter to 
St. Paul and those who were with him, for a con¬ 
siderable time, at a most critical part of their 
voyage. The difference between Fair Havens and 
Phoenix was, that while the former was sheltered 
only from the N. and N.W. winds, the latter was 
‘the only secure harbour in all winds on the S. 
coast of Crete.’ W. Muir. 

FAIRS.—See Fair, Wares. 

* Of. H. Smith, Works, li. 219, • The faint spies that went to 
the land of Oanaan.' 
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FAITH.— I. The Philological Expression of 
Faith.— The verb ‘to believe* in AV of OT 
uniformly represents the Hob. Hiph. of 

except, of course, in Dn G 28 where it repre¬ 
sents the corresponding Aramaic form. The root, 
which is widely spread among the Semitic tongues, 
and which in the word * Amen * has been adopted 
into every language spoken by Christian, Jew, or 
Mohammedan, seems everywhere to convey the 
fundamental ideas of ‘ lixedness, stability, stead¬ 
fastness, reliability.’ What the ultimate conception 
is which underlies these ideas remains somewhat 
doubtful, but it would appear to be rather that 
of * holding’ than that of ‘supporting’ (although 
this last is the sense adopted in Oxf. Hen. Lex. ). In 
the simple species the verb receives both transitive 
and intransitive vocalization. With intransitive 
vocalization it means ‘ to be firm,’ ‘ to be secure,’ 
* to be faithful,* and occurs in biblical Hebrew only 
in the past participle, designating those who are 
‘faithful* (2 S 20 1 ®, Ps 12 1 31 28 ). With transitive 
vocalization it occurs in biblical Hebrew only in a 
very specialized application, conveying the idea, 
whether as participle or verbal noun, of ‘caretak¬ 
ing * or ‘ nursing’ (2 K 10 1 * 6 , Est 2 7 , Ru 4 lfl , 2 S 4 4 , 
Nu 11», Is 49 s8 , La 4®; cf. 2 K 18 16 « pillars’ and 
[the Niphal] Is GO 4 ), the implication in which seems 
to be that of ‘ holding,’ ‘ bearing,* ‘ carrying.’ The 
Niph. occurs once as the passive of transitive Qal 
(Is 60 4 ): elsewhere it is formed from intransitive Qal, 
and is used very much in the same sense. What¬ 
ever holds, is steady, or can be depended upon, 
whether a wall which securely holds a nail (Is 
22 28 * ®®), or a brook which does not fail (Jer 15 18 ), or 
a kingdom which is firmly established (2 S 7 1 ®), or 
an assertion which has been verified (Gn 42 20 ), or a 
covenant which endures for ever (Ps S9 28 ), or a 
heart found faithful (Nell 9 8 ), or a man who can be 
trusted (Neh 13 13 ), or God Himself who keeps 
covenant (Dt 7°), is jDNj. The Hipliil occurs in one 
passage in the primary physical sense of the root 
(Job 39 24 ). Elsewhere it bears constantly the sense 
of ‘to trust,’ weakening down to the simple ‘to 
believe’ (Ex 4 8 \ Ps 110 10 , Is 7® 28 18 , Ilab l 8 ). Obvi¬ 
ously it is a subjective causative, and expresses the 
acquisition or exhibition of the firmness, security, 
reliability, faithfulness which lies in the root- 
meaning of the verb, in or with respect to its object. 
The pptji? is therefore one whoso state of mind is 
free from faintheartedness (Is 7 9 ) and anxious haste 
(Is 28 18 ), and who stays himself upon the object of 
his contemplation with confidence and trust. The 
implication seems to be, not so much that of a 
passive dependence as of a vigorous active commit¬ 
ment. He who, in the Hebrew sense, exercises 
faith, is secure, assured, confident (Dt 28 s6 , Job 24 22 , 
Ps 27 18 ), and lays hold of the object of his confi¬ 
dence with firm trust. 

The most common construction of p^n is with 
the preposition 3, and in this construction its 
fundamental meaning seems to be most fully ex¬ 
pressed. It is probably never safe to represent 
this phrase by the simple ‘believe’; the preposition 
rather introduces the person or thing in which one 
believes, or on which one believingly rests as on 
firm ground. This is true even when the object of 
the affection is a thing, whether divine words, 
commandments, or works (Ps 106 11 119 M 78 33 ), or 
some earthly force or good (Job 39 ia 15 81 24 M , Dt 
28®*). It is no less true when the object is a person, 
human (1 S 27 la , Pr 2G 25 , Jer 12®, Mic 7 5 ) or super¬ 
human (Job 4 18 15 15 ), or the representative of God, 
in whom therefore men should place their confidence 
(Ex 19®, 2 Ch 20 20 ). It is above all true, however, 
when the object of the affection is God Himself, 
and that indifferently whether or not the special 
exercise of faith adverted to is rooted in a specific 
occasion (Gn 15®, Ex 14 81 , Nu 14 11 20 ia , Dt l® 1 , 2 K 


17 14 , 2 Ch 20 20 , Ps 7S 23 , Jon 3®). The weaker con- 
ception of ‘ believing ’ seems, on the other hand, to 
lie in the construction with the preposition V, 
which appears to introduce the person or thing, not 
on which one confidingly rests, but to the testimony 
of which one assentmgly turns. This credence 
may bo given by the simple to every untested word 
(Pr 1415). ft may be withheld until seeing takes 
the place of believing (l lv 10 7 , 2 Ch 9®); it is due 
to words of the Lord and of His messengers, as 
well as to the signs wrought by them (Ps 10G 24 , Is 
53 l , Ex 4 8 - u ). It may also be withheld from any 
human speaker (Gn 45 2 ®, Ex 4 1 - 8 , Jer 40 14 , 2 Ch 
32 18 ), but is the right of God when Ho bears witness 
to His majesty or makes promises to His people 
(Is 43 10 , Dt 9^). In this weakened sense of the 
word the proposition believed is sometimes at¬ 
tached to it by the conjunction (Ex 4®, dob 9 10 , 
La 4 12 ). In its construction with the infinitive, 
however, its deeper meaning comes out more 
strongly (Jg ll 20 , Job 15®®, Ps 27 18 ), and the same 
is true when the verb is used absolutely (Ex 4 81 , Is 
7® 28 10 , Ps 116 10 , Job 29 s4 , Hab l 8 ). til these con¬ 
structions faith is evidently the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not seen. 

No hiphilate noun from this root occurs in OT. 
This circumstance need not in itself possess signi¬ 
ficance ; the notions of ‘faith’ and ‘faithfulness* 
lie close to ono another, and are not uncommonly 
expressed by a single term (so Tricrm, j/idcs, faith). 
As a matter of fact, however, ‘ faith,’ in its active 
sense, can barely be accounted an OT term. It 
occurs in AV of OT only twice: Dt 32 20 where it 
represents the Hcb. pox, and Hab 2 4 where it stands 
for the Heb. npoa; and it would seem to be really 
demanded in no passage but Hab 2 4 . The very 
point of this passage, however, is the sharp con¬ 
trast which is drawn between arrogant self-suffi¬ 
ciency and faithful dependence on God. The 
purpose of the verse is to give a reply to the 
prophet’s inquiry as to God’s righteous dealings 
with the Cbalda?ans. fcince it is by faith that the 
righteous man lives, the arrogant Chalduean, 
whose soul is puffed up and not straight within 
him, cannot but be destined to destruction. The 
whole drift of the broader context bears out this 
meaning; for throughout this prophecy the Chal- 
dajan is ever exhibited as the typo of insolent self- 
assertion (l 7 * 11,16 ), in contrast wbh which the 
righteous appear, certainly not as men of in¬ 
tegrity and steadfast faithfulness, but as men who 
lool^ in faith to God and trustingly depend upon 
His arm. The obvious reminiscence of Gn 15® 
throws its weight into the same scale, to which 
may be added the consent of the Jewish expositors 
of the passage. Here we have, therefore, thrown 
into a clear light the contrasting characteristics of 
the wicked, typified by the Chaldscan, and of the 
righteous: of the one the fundamental trait is 
self-sufficiency; of the other, faith. This faith, 
which forms the distinctive feature of the righteous 
man, and by which he obtains life, is obviously no 
mere assent. It is a profound and abiding disposi¬ 
tion, an ingrained attitude of mind and heart 
towards God which affects and gives character to all 
the activities. Here only the term occurs in OT; 
but on this its sole occurrence it rises to the full 
height of its most pregnant meaning. 

The extreme rarity of the noun ‘faith* in OT 
may prepare us to note that even the verb ‘to 
believe ’ is far from common in it. In a religious 
application it occurs in only some thirteen OT 
books, and less than a score and a half times. The 
thing believed is sometimes a specific word or 
work of God (La 4 la , Hab l 8 ), the fact of a divine 
revelation (Ex 4 5 , Job 9 1 ®), or the words or com¬ 
mandments of God in general (with 3 Ps 106 ia 
I 119 66 ). In Ex 19® and 2 Ch 20®° God’s prophets 
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are the object of His people’s confidence. God 
Himself is the object to which they believingly 
turn, or on whom they rest in assured trust, in 
some eleven cases. In two of these it is to Him 
as a faithful witness that faith believingly turns 
(Dt 9*, Is 43 10 ). In the remainder of them it 
is upon His very person that faith rests in 
assured confidence (Gn 15 8 , Ex 14 31 , Nu 14 11 20 13 , 
Dt 1“ 2 K 17 14 , 2 Ch *20 30 , Ps 78 w , Jon 3 6 ). It is in 
these instances, in which the construction is with 
3, together with those in which the word is used 
absolutely (Ex 4 81 , Is 7 9 28 18 , Ps 11G 10 ), to which 
may be added Ps 27 13 where it is construed with 
the infinitive, that the conception of religious be¬ 
lieving comes to its rights. The typical instance is, 
of course, the great word of Gn 15®, ‘And Abram 
believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteousness *; in winch all subsequent believers, 
Jewish and Christian alike, have found the primary 
example of faith. The object of Abram’s faith, as 
here set forth, was not the promise which appears 
as the occasion of its exercise ; what it rested on 
was God Himself, and that not merely as the giver 
of the promise here recorded, but as Jlis servant’s 
shield and exceeding great reward (16 1 ). It is 
therefore not the assensive but the fiducial element 
of faith which is hero emphasized ; in a word, the 
faith which Abram gave J" when he ‘ put his trust 
in God ’ (iwlarrevarcv r<£ deu, LXX), was the same 
faith which later He sought in vain at the hands 
of His people (Nu 14 11 , cf. I)t l 33 , 2K 17 14 ), and the 
notion of which the Psalmist explains in the 
parallel, ‘They believed not in Gou, and trusted 
not in his salvation’ (Ps 7S 22 ). To believe in God, 
in the OT sense, is thus not merely to assent to 
His word, but with firm and unwavering confidence 
to rest in security and trustfulness upon Him. 

In the Greek of the LXX Trurreueiv takes its place 
as the regular rendering of pexn, and is vepr rarely 
set aside in favour of another word expressing trust 
(Pr 26 2B ireLOeaOat). In a few cases, however, it is 
strengthened by composition with a preposition 
(Dt P 2 , Jg ll 20 , 2Ch 20'*°, cf. Sir l 13 2 10 etc., 1 Mac 
l 30 7 18 etc., 4/jli rurreueip ; Mic 7 6 , KaraTriareijeLv) ; and 
in a few others it is construed with prepositions 
{h tipi, Jer 12°, Ps 7B 23 , Dn fi 23 , 1 S 27 13 , 2 Ch 20*, 
Mic 7 B , Sir 35 31 ; M tipcl , Is 28 18 (?), 3 Mac 2 7 ; M 
tipi, Wis 12 2 ; els tlpo., Sir 38 81 ; xari tip a, Job 4 18 
15 18 24 23 ). 

It was by being thus made the vehicle for ex¬ 
pressing the high religious faith of OT that the 
word was prepared for its NT use. For it had the 
slightest possible connexion with religious faith in 
classical speech. Resting ultimately on a root 
with the fundamental sense of ‘binding,* and 
standing in classical Greek as the common term 
for ‘trusting,’ ‘putting faith in,’ ‘relying upon,’ 
shading down into ‘ believing,’ it was rather too 
strong a term for ordinary use of that ungenial rela¬ 
tion t-o the gods which was characteristic of Greek 
thought, and which was substantively expressed 
by irfirm—the proper acknowledgment in thought 
and act of their existence and rights. For this 
vofxlfc ip was the usual term, and the relative 
strength of the two terms may be observed in 
their use in the opening sections of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia (I. i. 1 and 5), where Socrates is charged 
with not believing in the gods whom the city 
owned {poplfap robs deofc), but is affirmed to have 
stood in a much more intimate relation to them, 
to have trusted in them (TriareiW toU 0eois). Some¬ 
thing of the same depth of meaning may lurk in 
the exhortation of the Eninomis (980 C), Ihoretfiraj 
rois Oeois ctf^ov. But ordinarily iricrretfav rots 6eoi s 
appears as the synonym of popifap robs 0eous, and 
imports merely the denial of atheism (Plut. de 
Superst. ii.; Arist. llhet. ii. 17). It was only by 
its adoption by the writers of the LXX to express 


the faith of OT that it was fitted to take its place 
in NT as the standing designation of the attitude 
of the man of faith towards God. 

This service the LXX could not perform for u-fimt 
also, owing to the almost complete absence of the 
noun ‘faith’ in the active sense from OT; but it was 
due to a Hellenistic development on the basis of OT 
religion, and certainly not without influence from 
Gn 15 8 and Hab 2 4 that this term, too, was prepared 
for NT use. In classical Greek is applied to 
belief in the gods chiefly as implying that such 
belief rests rather on trust than on sight (Plut. 
Mor. 756 B). Though there is no suggestion in 
this of weakness of conviction (for irfirns expresses 
a strong conviction, and is therefore used in con¬ 
trast with ‘impressions’), yet the word, when 
referring to the gods, very rarely rises above 
intellectual conviction into its naturally more con¬ 
genial region of moral trust (Soph. Oca. Bex , 146, 
147). That this, its fuller and more characteristic 
meaning, should come to its rights in the religious 
sphere, it was necessary that it should be trans¬ 
ferred into a new religious atmosphere. The 
usage of Philo bears witness that it thus came to 
its rights on the lips of the Greek-speaking Jews. 
It is going too far, to be sure, to say that Philo’s 
usage of ‘faith’ is scarcely distinguishable from 
that of NT writers. The gulf that separates the 
two is very wide, and has not been inaptly described 
by saying that with Philo, faith, as the queen of 
the virtues, is the righteousness of the righteous 
man, while with St. Paul, as the abnegation of 
all claim to virtue, it is the righteousness of the un¬ 
righteous. But it is of the utmost significance that, 
in the pages of Philo, the conception is filled with 
a content which far transcends any usage of the 
word in heathen Greek, and which is a refraction 
of the religious conceptions of OT. Fundamental 
to liis idea of it as the crowning virtue of the godly 
man, to be attained only with the supremest 
difficulty, especially by creatures akin to mortal 
things, is his conception of it as essentially a 
changeless, unwavering ‘ standing by God ’ (Dt 5 S1 ), 
—binding us to God, to the exclusion of every 
other object of desire, and making us one witn 
Him. It has lost that soteriological content which 
is the very heart of faith in OT ; though there does 
not absolutely fail an occasional reference to God 
as Saviour, it is, with Philo, rather the Divinity, rb 
6u, upon which faith rests, than the God of grace 
and salvation; and it therefore stands with nim, 
not at the beginning but at the end of the 
religious life. But we can perceive in the usage 
of Philo a development on Jewish ground of a use 
of the word 7r/<rm to describe that complete detach¬ 
ment from earthly things, and that firm convic¬ 
tion of the reality and supreme significance of the 
things not seen, which underlies its whole NT use. 

The disparity in the use of the terms ‘ faith * 
and ‘ believe ’ in the two Testaments is certainly in 
a formal aspect very great. In contrast with their 
extreme rarity in OT, they are both, though some¬ 
what unevenly distributed and varying in relative 
frequency, distinctly characteristic of the whole 
NT language, and oddly enough occur about . 
equally often (about 240 times eacn). The verb is 
lacking only in Col, Philem, 2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, and 
the Apocalypse; the noun only in the Gospel of John 
and 2 and 3 Jn : both fail only in 2 and 3 Jn. 
The noun predominates not only in the epistles of 
St. Paul, where the proportion is about three to 
one, and in St. James (about five to one), but 
very markedly in the Epistle to the‘Hebrews 
(about sixteen to one). In St. John, on the other 
hand, the verb is very frequent, while the noun 
occurs only once in 1 Jn and four times in the 
Apocalypse. In the other books the proportion 
between the two is less noteworthy, and may 
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fairly be accounted accidental. In OT, again, 
* faith * occurs in the active sense in but a single 
passage; in NT it is the passive sense which is 
rare. In OT in only about half the instances of 
its occurrence is the verb ‘to believe * used in a 
religious sense; in NT it has become so clearly 
a technical religious term, that it occurs very 
rarely in any other sense. The transitive usage, in 
which it expresses entrusting something to someone, 
occurs a few times both in the active (Lk 16 11 , J n 2 24 ) 
and the passive (Rev 3 a , 1 Co 9 17 , Gal 2 7 , 1 Th 2 4 , 
X Ti X 11 , Tit l 8 ); but besides this special case there 
are very few instances in which the word does not 
express religious believing, possibly only the fol¬ 
lowing : Jn 9 18 , Ac 9 20 , 1 Co ll 18 , Mt 24 23 - *, Mk 13 al , 
2 Th 2 11 , cf. Ac 13 41 15 n , Jn 4 ai , 1 Jn 4 1 . The 
classical construction with the simple dative which 
prevails in the LXX retires in NT in favour of 
constructions with prepositions and the absolute 
use of the verb; the construction with the dative 
occurs about forty-five times, while that with 
prepositions occurs some sixty-three times, and the 
verb is used absolutely some ninety-three times. 

When construed with the dative, mareveiv in NT 
prevailingly expresses believing assent, though 
ordinarily m a somewhat pregnant sense. When 
its object is a thing, it is usually the spoken 
(Lk 1», Jn 4 80 5 47 12 88 , Ro 10 19 , cf. 2 Th 2 11 ) or 
written (Jn 2 M 5 47 , Ac 24 14 2G 27 ) word of God; 
once it is divine works which should convince the 
onlooker of the divine mission of the worker 
(Jn 10 38 ). When its object is a person it is rarely 
another than God or Jesus (Mt 21 28 - 82 , Mk 11 s1 , 
Lk 20®, Jn 6 49 , Ac 8 ia , 1 Jn 4 1 ), and more rarely 
God (Jn 5 24 , Ac 16 34 27“ Ro4 2 < 17 >, Gal 3®, Tit 3*, 
Ja 2 28 , 1 Jn 5 10 ) than Jesus (Jn 4 ai 5 s8 - 48 G 30 8 31 - 46 
10 87 - 3a 14 u , Ac 17 b , 2 Ti l 12 ). Among these pas¬ 
sages there are not lacking some, both when the 
object is a person and when it is a thing, in which 
the higher sense of devoted, believing trust is con¬ 
veyed. In 1 Jn 3 ,2S , for example, we are obviously 
to translate, not ‘believe the name,’ but ‘believe 
in the name of his Son, Jesus Christ/ for in this 
is summed up the whole God ward side of Christian 
duty. fSo there is no reason to question that the 
words of Gn 15 6 are adduced in Ro 4 a , Gal 3 9 , 
Ja 2 aa in the deep sense which they bear in OT 
text; and this deeper religious faith can scarcely be 
excluded from the belief in God adverted to in 
Ac 16 34 , Tit 3 8 (cf. Jn 6 24 ), or from the belief in 
Jesus adverted to in 2 Ti l ia (cf. Jn 5 s8 6 80 ), and is 
obviously the prominent conception in the faith of 
Crispus declared in Ac 18 8 . The passive form of 
this construction occurs only twice—once of believ¬ 
ing assent (2 Th l 10 ), and once with the highest 
implications of confiding trust (1 Ti 3 18 ). The few 
passages in which the construction is with the 
accusative (Jn ll 38 , Ac 13 41 , 1 Co ll 18 13 7 , 1 Jn 4 19 ) 
take their natural place along with the commoner 
usage with the dative, and need not express more 
than crediting, although over one or two of them 
there floats a shadow of a deeper implication. 
The same may be said of the cases of attraction 
in Ro 4 17 and 10 14 . And with these weaker 
constructions must be ranged also the passages, 
twenty in all (fourteen of which occur in the 
writings of St. .John), in which what is believed is 
joined to the verb by the conjunction tin. In a 
couple of these the matter believed scarcely rises 
into the religious sphere (Jn 9 18 , Ac 9 s6 ); in a 
couple more there is specific reference to prayer 
(Mk ll 28 * 84 ); in yet a couple more it i8 general 
faith in God which is in mind (He ll 8 , Ja 2 19 ). 
In the rest, what is believed is of immediately 
soteriological import—now the possession by Jesus 
of a special power (Mt 9 s8 ), now the central fact of 
His saving work (Ro 10®, 1 Th 4 14 ), now the very 
hinge of the Christian hope (Ro 6 8 ), but prevail¬ 


ingly the divine mission and personality of Jesus 
Himself (Jn 6™ S 34 ll 27 * 43 13 19 14 10 1G-' 7 - 30 17 8 - 31 20 81 , 
1 Jn 5 1,8 ). By their side we may recall also the 
rare construction witli the infinitive (Ac 15 n , 
Ro 14 a ). 

When we advance to the constructions with 
prepositions, wg cntc.r a region in which the deeper 
sense of the wo rd—that oT firiii x _tl.ustfill.jidTauce 
—comes to its full rights. Tire construction with 
£v t which is tire Triost Trequcnt of the constructions 
with prepositions in the LXX, retires almost out 
of use in NT ; it occurs with certainty only in 
Mk l 18 , where the object of faith is ‘ the gospel/ 
though Jn 3 1B , Eph l 13 may also be instances of it, 
where the object would be Christ. The implica¬ 
tion of this construction would seem to be firm 
fixodness of confidence in its object. Scarcely 
more common is the parallel construction of iirl 
with the dative, expressive of steady, resting 
repose, reliance upon the object. Resides the 
quotation from Is 28 ia , which appears alike in 
Ro 9 s8 10 11 , 1 P 2°, this construction occurs only 
twice: Lk 2$*, where Jesus rebukes His followers 
for not ‘ believing on/ relying implicitly upon, all 
that the prophets have spoken ; and 1 Ti l 1 *, where 
we are declared to ‘ believe on’ Jesus Christ unto 
salvation, i.e. to obtain salvation by relying upon 
Him for it. The constructions with prepositions 
governing the accusative, which involve an impli¬ 
cation of ‘ moral motion, mental direction towards/ 
are more frequently used. That with iirl t indeed, 
occurs only seven times (four of which are in 
Ac). In two instances in Ro 4, where the reminis¬ 
cence of the faith of Abraham gives colour to the 
language, the object on which faith is thus said 
relyingly to lay hold is God, described, however, 
as savingly working through Christ—as He that 

i ustities the ungodly, He that raised Jesus our 
rerd from the dead. Elsewhere its object is Christ 
llimself. In Mt 27** the Jewish leaders declare 
the terms on which they will become ‘ believers 
on ’ Jesus; in Ac H 31 this is the form that is given 
to the proclamation of salvation by faith in Christ 
—‘turn with confident trust to Jesus Christ’; 
and appropriately, therefore, it is in this form of 
expression that those are designated who have 
savingly believed on Christ (Ac 9 42 ll 17 22 19 ). The 
special NT construction, however, is that witfTeft, 
which occurs some forty-nine times, about fotlf- 
fifths of which are Johanhirie arid tlie/remainder 
more o f Tess P aiilme. Tire"object towards winch 
faithTs~fcl7u8 said to be reliantly directed is in one 
unique instance * the witness which God hath 
witnessed concerning his Son’ (1 Jn 5 10 ), where 
wo may well believe that ‘ belief in the truth of 
the witness is carried on to personal belief in the 
object of the witness, that is, the Incarnate Son 
Himself.’ Elsewhere the object believed on, in 
this construction, is always a person, and that 
very rarely God (Jn 14 1 , cf. 1 Jn 6 10 , and also 
1 P l 21 , where, however, the true reading is prob¬ 
ably TKTTotis els 0e6v) } and most commonly Christ 
(Mt 18 fl , Jn 2 11 3 16 - 18 - 8(J 48® 629. aa. 40 7a. si. stfls». 48 gso 
933. 86 1()42 1125. 26 . 4a. 48 J2 11 * 87 * **' **• 48 14 1 * 12 16 9 17 20 

Ac 10 43 14 28 19 4 , Ro 10~ 4 - 14 , Gal 2 18 , Ph l 29 , 1 P 1 8 | 
1 Jn 5 10 , cf. Jn 12 3 « I 13 2 28 3 18 , 1 Jn 5 18 ). A glance 
over these passages will bring clearly out the 
pregnancy of the meaning conveyed. It may be 
more of a question wherein the pregnancy resides. 
It is probably sufficient to find it in the sense 
conveyed by the verb itself, while the preposition 
adjoins only the person towards whom the strong 
feeling expressed hy the verb is directed. In any 
event, what these passages express is ‘ an absolute 
transference of trust from ourselves to another/ 
a complete self-surrender to Christ. 

Some confirmation of this explanation of the 
strong meaning of the phrase norrieiv tit may be 
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derived from the very rich use of the verb abso¬ 
lutely, in a sense in no wav inferior. Its absolute 
use is pretty evenly distributed through the NT, 
occurring 29 times in John, 23 times in Paul, 22 
times in Acts, 15 times in the Synoptics, and once 
each in Hebrews, James, 1 Peter, and Jude; it is 
placed on the li^js of Jesus some 18 times. In 
surprisingly few of these instances is it used of a 
non-religious act of crediting,—apparently only in 
our Lord’s warning to llis followers not to believe 
when men say *“Lo, here is the Christ,” or 
“ here ” ’ (Mt 24 s8 -Mk 13 21 ). In equally surpris¬ 
ingly few instances is it used of specific acts of 
faith in the religious sphere. Once it is used of 
assent given to a specific doctrine—that of the 
unity of God (Ja 2 lfl ). Once it is used of believing 
prayer (Mt 21 22 ). Four times in a single chapter 
of John it is used of belief in a specific fact—the 
great fact central to Christianity of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ (Jn 20 8 - "■"). It is used occasion¬ 

ally of belief in God’s announced word (Lk l 48 , Ac 
2 (P), and occasionally also of the credit given to 
specific testimonies of Jesus, whether witli refer¬ 
ence to earthly or heavenly things (Jn 3 12 * 12 l w , 
Lk 22 87 ), passing thence to general faith in the 
word of salvation (Lk 8 12, la ). Twice it is used of 
general sotoriologieal faith in God (Jude 6 , Ro 4 18 ), 
and a few times, with the same pregnancy of im¬ 
plication, where the reference, whether to God or 
Christ, is more or less uncertain (Jn l 7 , Ro 4 11 , 2 Co 
4 13 - 18 ). Ordinarily, however, it expresses soterio- 
logical faith directed to the person of Christ. In 
a few instances, to bo sure, the immediate trust 
expressed is in the extraordinary power of Jesus 
for the performance of earthly eltccts (the so-called 
* miracle faith ’), as in Mt S 1 ^, Mk 5 86 D 23, 24 , Lk 8 50 , 
Jn 4*“ II 40 ; but the essential relation in which this 
faith stands to ‘ saving faith ’ is clearly exhibited 
in Jn 4 48 compared with v . 83 and 9 Slj , and Jn ll 40 
compared with v . 18 and 12 39 ; and, in any case, 
these passages are insignificant in number when 
compared with the great array in which the refer¬ 
ence is distinctly to saving faith in Christ (Mk 9 42 
15 32 [Jn 3 18 ], Jn 3 18 4 41 * «• 83 5 44 G 36 * 47 - 84 9 38 10 28 - 26 

ll 18 12 39 14*-* 16 31 19 38 20 31 , Ac 2 44 4 4 * 82 5 14 8 l » ll 21 

13 12 * 89. 48 14 1 lr) 5. 7 1713. 34 18 «. 27 JQ 2 . 18 2 l 20 . R 0 ^6 3 22 
10 4.10 13 U 15 W ] Q 0 pi 3 5 14 22 15 2 . 11 # QjJ ^33 Rpll 

l 18,19 , 1 Th l 7 2 1013 , 2 Th l 10 , He 4 s , 1 P 2 7 ). A 
survey of these Passages will show very clearly that 
in the NT ‘ to oelieve ’ is a technical term to ex¬ 
press reliance on Christ for salvation. In a number 
of them, to be sure, the object of the believing 
spoken of is sufficiently defined by the context, 
but, without contextual indication of the object, 
enough remain to bear out this suggestion. 
Accordingly, a tendency is betrayed to use the 
simple participle very much as a verbal noun, 
with the meaning of * Christian *: in M k 9 42 , Ac ll 21 , 

1 Co l 21 , Eph l lS - 19 , I Th l 7 2 10 - 13 the participial 
construction is evident; it may be doubted, how¬ 
ever, whether ol martvaavT^s is not used as a noun 
in such passages as Ac 2 44 4 32 , 2 Th l 10 , He 4 8 ; and 
in Ac 5 14 martvovres is perhaps generally recognized 
as used substantively. Before the disciples were 
called ‘Christians’ (Ac ll 26 , cf. 2G 28 , 1 P 4 16 ) it 
would seem, then, that they were called ‘be¬ 
lievers,’—those who had turned to Christ in trust¬ 
ing reliance (ol iriartvaavres), or those who were 
resting on Christ in trusting reliance (ol iriareti- 
ovret); and that the undefined ‘to believe* had 
come to mean to become or to be a Christian, that 
is, to turn to or rest on Christ in reliant trust. 
The occasional use of ol ttkttoI in an equivalent 
sense (Ac 10 48 , Eph l 1 , 1 Ti 4 3 - 12 , 1 P l 21 , Rev 17 14 ), 
for which the way was prepared by the compara¬ 
tively frequent use of this adjective in the classic¬ 
ally rare active sense (Jn l 27 , Ac 16 1 , 1 Co 7 14 , 2 Co 
6 16 , Gal 3 9 , 1 Ti 4™ 5 18 G 2 , Tit 1 «), adds weight to 


this conclusion ; as do also the use of driaroi of ‘ un¬ 
believers,’ whether in the simple (1 Co 6 6 7 12 * 18 10 97 
14 22 * 24 , i Ti 58 ) or deepened sense (2 Co 4 4 6 14 S Tit 
P 8 , cf. Jn 20 27 , Mt 17 17 , Mk 9 19 , Lk 9«), and the 
related usage of the words dviarla (Mk 9 U ( 16 14 ), Mt 
13 58 , Mk G 6 , Ro 4 20 ll 20 * * 1 Ti l 18 , He 3 12 - 19 ), dirlariia 
(Mk 16 11 < 18 >, Lk 24 11 * 41 , Ac 28 s4 , 1 P 2 7 ), and 6\ty6 - 
iriaros (Mt 6 30 8 26 14 81 16 8 , Lk 12 28 ), iXiyoirtarla 
(Mt 17 20 ). 

Tlie impression which is thus derived from the 
usage of irurreveiv is only deepened by attending 
to that of irlcrrit. As already intimated, irlarts 
occurs in NT very rarely in its passive sense of 
‘ faithfulness,’ ‘ integrity y (Ro 3 3 of God ; Mt 23 28 , 
Gal 5 22 , Tit 2 10 , of men; cf. 1 Ti 6 13 ‘ a pledge *; 
Ac 17 81 ‘assurance’; others add 1 Ti 6 11 , 2 Ti 2 M 
3 10 , Philem 8 ). And nowhere in the multitude of 
its occurrences in its active sense is it applied to 
man’s faith in man, but always to the religious 
trust that reposes on God, or Christ, or divihe 
things. The specific object on which the trust 
rests is but seldom explicitly expressed. In some 
six of these instances it is a thing, but always 
something of the fullest soteriologieal signifi¬ 
cance—the gospel of Christ (Ph l 27 ), the saving 
truth of God (2 Th 2 18 ), the working of God who 
raised Jesus from the dead (Col 2 12 , cf. Ac 14 9 3 1# ), 
the name of Jesus (Ac 3 18 ), the blood of Jesus 
(Ro 3 30 ), the righteousness of Jesus (2 P l 1 ). In as 
many more the object is God, and the conception 
is prevailingly that of general trust in God (Mk ll 22 , 
Ro 14 22 , 1 Th 1 H , He 6 \ 1 P l al , cf. Col 2 12 ). In most 
instances, however, the object is specified as Christ, 
and the faith is very pointedly soteriologieal 
(Ac 20 21 24 24 2G 18 , Gal 2 r *- 20 , Ro 3 *>- 26 , Gal », 
Eph l 18 3 la 4 13 , Ph 3 9 , Col l 4 2 8 , 1 Ti l 14 3 18 * 18 , 2 Ti l 18 
3 18 , Philem 8 , Ja 2 l , Rev 2 18 14 12 ). Its object is most 
frequently joined to 7 rf<ms as an objective genitive, 
a construction occurring some seventeen times, 
twelve of which fall in the writings of Paul. In 
four of them the genitive is that of the thing, viz. 
in Ph l 27 the gospel, in 2 Th 2 18 the saving truth, in 
Col 2 12 the almighty working of God, and in Ac 3 19 
the name of Jesus. In one of them it is God (Mk 
ll 22 ). The certainty that the genitive is that of 
object in those cases is decisive with reference to its 
nature in the remaining cases, in which Jesus Christ 
is set forth as the object on which faith rests (Ro 
3 22 * » Gal 2 ltt * 10 - 29 3 22 , Eph 3 12 4 18 , Ph 3 9 , Ja 2 1 , Rev 
2 18 14 12 ). Next most frequently its object is joined 
to faith by means of the preposition iv (9 times), 
by which it is set forth as the basis on which 
faith rests, or the sphere of its operation. In two 
of these instances the object is a thing—the blood 
or righteousness of Jesus (Ro 3 28 , 2 P l 1 ); in the 
rest it is Christ Himself who is presented as the 
ground of faith (Gal 3 s6 , Eph l 18 , Col l 4 ,1 Ti l 14 3 18 , 
2 Ti l 13 3 18 ). Somewhat less frequently (5 times) 
its object is joined to irlans by means of the pre¬ 
position e/s, designating, apparently, merely the 
object with reference to which faith is exercised 
(cf. especially Ac 20 21 ); the object thus specified 
for faith is in one instance God (1 P l 21 ), and in 
the others Christ (Ac 20 21 24^ 26 18 , Col 2 8 ). By the 
side of this construction should doubtless be placed 
the two instances in which the preposition irpds is 
used, by which faith is said to look and adhere to 
God (1 Th l 8 ) or to Christ (Philem 8 ). And it is 
practically in the same sense that in a single in¬ 
stance God is joined to irlans by means of the pre¬ 
position 4irl as the object to which it restingly 
turns. It would seem that the pregnant sense of 
irlaris as self-abandoning trust was so fixed in 
Christian speech that little was left to he expressed 
by the mode of its adjunction to its object. 

Accordingly, the use of the word without speci¬ 
fied object is vastly preponderant. In a few 
of such instances we may see a specific reference 
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to the general confidence which informs believing 
prayer (Lk 18 8 , Ja 1° 5 18 ). In a somewhat greater 
number there is special reference to faith in Jesus 
as a worker of wonders—the so-called ‘miracle 
faith’ (Mt 8 10 9 2 -»• 29 15 28 [17 20 ] [21 21 ], Mk 2 s 4^ 5 s4 
10 82 , Lk 5 20 7 9 V*- 48 17 10 18 42 , Ac 3 16 14»)—although 
how little this faith can be regarded as non-soteno- 
logical the language of Mt 9 2 , Mk 2®, Lk 5 20 shows, 
as well as the parallelism between Lk 7 80 (cf. S 48 
17 19 ) and Mt 9 2 *, Mk 5 34 . The immense mass of 
the passages in which the undefined 7ri<ms occurs, 
however, are distinctly soteriological, and that in¬ 
differently whether its implied object be God or 
Christ. Its implied reference is indeed often ex¬ 
tremely difficult to fix; though the passages in 
which it may, with some confidence, be referred 
to Christ are in number about double those in 
which it may, with like confidence, be referred to 
God. The degree of clearness with which an im¬ 
plied object is pointed to in the context varies, 
naturally, very greatly; but in a number of cases 
there is no direct hint of object in the context, but 
this is left to be supplied by the general knowledge 
of the reader. And this is as much as to say that 
irlar it is so used as to imply that it had already 
become a Christian technical term, which needed no 
further definition that it might convey its full sense 
of saving faith in Jesus Christ to the mind of every 
reader. This tendency to use it as practically a 
synonym for ‘Christianity’ comes out sharply in 
such a phrase as ol 4k wlo-reco* (Gal 3 7 - 0 ), which is 
obviously a paraphrase for ‘believers.* A transi¬ 
tional form of the phrase meets us in Ro 3-°, rfo 4 k 
iriaTevs ’I^o-oD ; that the 'Irjtrou could fall away and 
leave the simple ol 4k irLareost standing for the 
whole idea, is full of implications as to the sense 
which the simple undefined ttLo-tis had acquired in 
the circles which looked to Jesus for salvation. 
The same implications underlie the so-called objec¬ 
tive use of ttLcttls in the NT. That in such pas¬ 
sages as Ac 6 7 , Gal 1® 3® 6 10 , Ph l 28 , Jude 8 -= b it 
conveys the idea of ‘ the Christian religion * appears 
plain on the face of the passages; and by their 
side can be placed such others as the following, 
which seem transitional to them, viz, : Ac 16°, 1 Co 
16 13 , Col l 28 , 1 Ti l 10 4 l - 0 5«, Tit l 13 , and, at a 
slightly further remove, such others as Ac 13 8 , Ito 
l 8 16 20 , Ph l 28 , 1 Ti 3 0 (i 10 ‘ 12 , 2 Ti 3 8 4 7 , Tit l 4 3 18 , 
1 P5 9 . It is not necessary to suppose that irlans is 
used in any of these passages as doctrina fidei; it 
seems possible to carry through them all the con¬ 
ception of ‘ subjective faith conceived of objectively 
as a power,’—even through those in Jude and 
1 Timothy, which are more commonly than any 
others interpreted as meaning doctrina fidei. But 
this generally admitted objectivizing of subjective 
faith makes 7ri<my, as truly as if it were understood as 
doctrina jidei, on the verge of which it in any case 
trembles, a synonym for ‘the Christian religion.’ 
It is only a question whether ‘the Christian re¬ 
ligion ’ is designated in it from the side of doctrine 
or life ; though it be from the point of view of life, 
still ‘ the faith ’ has become a synonym for ‘ Christi¬ 
anity,’ ‘ believers ’ for ‘ Christians,’ ‘ to believe ’ for 
‘ to become a Christian,’ and we may trace a de¬ 
velopment by means of which irlans has come to 
mean the religion which is marked by and consists 
essentially in ‘ believing.’ That this development 
so rapidly took place is significant of much, and 
supplies a ready explanation of such passages as 
Gal 3™’ 25 , in which the phrases ‘ before the faith 
came ’ and ‘ now that faith is come * probably mean 
little more than before and after the advent of 
‘ Christianity ’ into the world. On the ground of 
such a usage, we may at least re-affirm with in¬ 
creased confidence that the idea of ‘faith’ is con¬ 
ceived of in the NT as the characteristic idea of 
Christianity, and that it does not import mere 


| belief ’ in an intellectual sense, but all that enters 
into an entire self-commitment of the soul to 
Jesus as the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world. 

II. The Historical Presentation of Faith. 
—It lies on the very surface of the NT that its 
writers were not conscious of a chasm between the 
fundamental principle of the religious life of the 
saints of the old covenant and the faith by which 
they themselves lived. To them, too, Abraham is 
the typical example of a true believer (Ro 4, Gal 3, 
He 11, Ja 2); ana in their apprehension * those who 
are of faith,’ that is, ‘ Christians,’ are by that very 
fact constituted Abraham’s sons (Gal 3 7 , Ro 4 16 ), 
and receive their blessing only along with that 
‘ believer ’ (Gal 3°) in the steps of whose faith it 
is that they are walking (Ro 4^ 2 ) when they believe 
on Him who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead 
(Ro 4 s4 ). And not only Abraham, but the whole 
series of OT heroes are conceived by them to be 
examples of the same faith which was required of 
them ‘unto the gaining of the soul’ (He 11). 
Wrought in them by the same Spirit (2 Co 4 18 j, 
it produced in them the same fruits, and consti¬ 
tuted them a ‘ cloud of witnesses ’ by whose 
testimony we should lie stimulated to run our own 
race with like patience in dependence on Jesus, 
‘the author and finisher of our faith’ (He 12 2 ). 
Nowhere is the demand of faith treated as a 
novelty of the new covenant, or is there a distinc¬ 
tion drawn between the faith of the two covenants; 
everywhere the sense of continuity is prominent 
(Jn 5 24 - 40 12 38,89< w , 1 P 2°), and the * proclamation 
of faith ’ (Gal 3 2 * 8 , Ro 10 ltf ) is conceived as essen¬ 
tially one in both dispensations, under both of 
which the law reigns that ‘ the just shall live by 
his faith ’ (Ilab 2 4 , Ro l 17 , Gal 3” He 10 38 ). Nor 
do we need to penetrate beneath the surface of 
the OT to perceive the justice of this NT view. 
Despite the infrequency of the occurrence on its 
pages of the terms ‘ faith,’ ‘ to believe,’ the religion 
of the OT is obviously as fundamentally a religion 
of faith as is that of the NT. There is a sense, to 
be sure, in which all religion presupposes faith 
(He 11°), and in this broad sense the religion of 
Israel, too, necessarily rested on faith. But the 
religion of Israel was a religion of faith in a far 
more specific sense than this ; and that not merely 
because faith was more consciously its foundation, 
but because its very essence consisted in faith, and 
this faith was the same radical self-commitment to 
God, not merely as the highest good of the holy 
soul, but as the gracious Saviour of the sinner, 
which meets us as the characteristic feature of 
the religion of the NT. Between the faith of 
the two Testaments there exists, indeed, no fur¬ 
ther difference than that which the progress of 
the historical working out of redemption brought 
with it. 

The hinge of OT religion from the very beginning 
turns on the facts of man’s sin (Gn 3) and conse¬ 
quent unworthiness (Gn 3 2 ' 10 ), and of God’s grace 
(Gn 3 18 ) and consequent saving activity (Gn 3 4 4 8 
6 8, m '). This saving activity presents itself from 
the very beginning also under the form of promise 
or covenant, the radical idea of which is naturally 
faithfulness on the part of the promising God with 
the answering attitude of faith on the part of 
the receptive people. Face to face with a holy 
God, the sinner has no hope except in the free 
mercy of God, and can be authorized to trust in 
that mercy only by express assurance. Accord¬ 
ingly, the only cause of salvation is from the first 
the pitying love of God (Gn 3 18 8 21 ), which freely 
grants oenefits to man ; while on man’s part there 
is never question of merit or of a strength by which 
he may prevail (1 S 2 tt ), but rather a constant sense 
of unworthiness (Gn 32 10 ), by virtue ol which 
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humility appears from the first as the keynote of 
OT piety. In the earlier portions of the OT, to be 
sure, there is little abstract statement of the ideas 
which ruled the hearts and lives of the servants of 
God. The essence of patriarchal religion is rather 
exhibited to us in action. But from the very 
beginning the distinctive feature of the life of the 
pious is tliat it is a life of faith, that its regulative 
principle is drawn, not from the earth but from 
above. Thus the first recorded human acts after 
the Fall—the naming of Eve, and the birth and 
naming of Cain—are expressive of trust in God’s 
promise that, though men should die for their sins, 
yet man should not perish from the earth, but 
should triumph over the tempter; in a word, in 
the great promise of the Seed (Gn 3 1 ®). Simi¬ 
larly, the whole story of the Flood is so ordered as 
to throw into relief, on the one hand, the free 
grace of God in llis dealings with Noah (Gn 6 8, 18 
8 1 * 81 9*), and, on the other, the determination of 
Noah’s whole life by trust in God and His 
promises (Gn 6 22 7® 9 20 ). The open declaration 
of the faith-principle of Abraham’s life (Gn 15 8 ) 
only puts into words, in the case of him who 
stands at the root of Israel’s whole national 
and religious existence, what not only might 
also be said of all the patriarchs, but what 
actually is most distinctly said both of Abraham 
and of them through the medium of their recorded 
history. The entire patriarchal narrative is set 
forth with the design and elfect of exhibiting the 
life of the servants of God as a life of faith, and it 
is just by the fact of their implicit self-cominit- 
ment to God that throughout the narrative the 
servants of God are difterentiated from others. 
This does not mean, of course, that with them 
faitn took the place of obedience: an entire self- 
commitment to God which did not show itself 
in obedience to Him would be self-contradictory, 
and the testing of faith by obedience is therefore a 
marked feature of the patriarchal narrative. But 
it does mean that faitn was with them the pre¬ 
condition of all obedience. The patriarchal re¬ 
ligion is essentially a religion, not of law but of 
romiso, and therefore not primarily of obedience 
ut of trust; the holy walk is characteristic of 
God’s servants (Gn 5 22, 24 6 U 17 1 24 40 48 15 ), but it is 
characteristically described as a walk ‘ with God 5 ; 
its peculiarity consisted precisely in the ordering 
of life by entire trust in God, and it expressed 
itself in conduct growing out of this trust (Gn 3 20 
41 G 23 75 8 18 12 4 17*8 2113.1« oo). The righteousness 
of the patriarchal age was thus but the manifesta¬ 
tion in life of an entire self-commitment to God, in 
unwavering trust in His promises. 

The piety of the OT thus began with faith. And 
though, when the stage of the law was reached, 
the emphasis might seem to be thrown rather on 
the obedience of faith, what has been called * faith 
in action/ yet the giving of the law does not mark 
a fundamental change in the religion of Israel, but 
only a new stage in its orderly development. The 
law-giving was not a setting aside of the religion 
of promise, but an incident in its history; and 
the law given was not a code of jurisprudence for 
the world’s government, but a body of household 
ordinances for the regulation of God’s family. It 
is therefore itself grounded upon the promise, and 
it grounds the whole religious life of Israel in the 
grace of the covenant God (Ex 20 2 ). It is only 
Localise Israel are the children of God, and God has 
sanctified them unto Himself and chosen them to 
be a peculiar people unto Him (Dt 14 1 ), that He 
proceeds to frame them by His law for His 
especial treasure (Ex 19®; cf. Tit 2 14 ). Faith, 
therefore, does not appear as one of the precepts 
of the law, nor as a virtue superior to its precepts, 
nor yet as a substitute for keeping them; it rather 


lies behind the law as its presupposition. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the history of the giving of the law, faith 
is expressly emphasized as the presupposition of 
the whole relation existing between Israel and 
J". The signs by which Moses was accredited, 
and all J"’s deeds of power, had as their design 
(Ex 3 12 4 1, ®* ®* 8 19 4 * 8 ) and their effect (Ex 4 81 12 88 * 84 
14 ai 24 8<7 f Ps 106 12 ) the working of faith in the 
people; and their subsequent unbelief is treated 
as the deepest crime they could commit (Nu 14 11 , 
Dt l 33 9 23 , Ps 7S 22,88 106 24 ), as is even momentary 
failure of faith on the part of their leaders (Nu20 12 ). 
It is only as a consequent of the relation of the 
people to Him, instituted by grace on His part and 
by faith on theirs, that J" proceeds to carry out 
llis gracious purposes for them, delivering them 
from bondage, giving them a law for the regulation 
of their lives, and framing them in the promised 
land into a kingdom of priests and a holy nation. 
In other words, it is a precondition of the law that 
Israel’s life is not of the earth, but is hid with 
God, and is therefore to be ordered by His precepts. 
Its design was, therefore, not to provide a means 
by which man might come into relation with J", 
but to publish the mode of life incumbent on those 
who stand in the relation of children to J"; and it 
is therefore that the book of the law was com¬ 
manded to be put by the side of the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, that it might be a witness 
against the transgressions of Israel (Dt SI 28 ). 

The effect of the law was consonant with its 
design. Many, no doubt, looked upon it in a 
purely legalistic spirit, and sought, by scrupulous 
fulfilment of it as a body of external precepts, to 
lay the foundation of a claim on God m behalf of 
the nation or the individual, or to realize through 
it, as a present possession, that salvation which 
was ever represented as something future. But, 
just in proportion as its spirituality and inward¬ 
ness were felt, it operated to deepen in Israel the 
sense of shortcoming and sin, and to sharpen the 
conviction that from the grace of God alone could 
salvation be expected. This humble frame of 
conscious dependence on God was met by a two¬ 
fold proclamation. On the one hand, the eyes of 
God’s people were directed more longingly towards 
the future, and, in contrast with the present failure 
of Israel to realize the ordinances of life which had 
been given it, a new dispensation of grace was 
promised in which the law of God’s kingdom 
should be written upon the heart, and should 
become therefore the instinctive law of life of 
His people (Jer 24 7 31 81< *, Ezk 3G- 0f -; cf. Ezk 16 80 , 
J1 3, llos 2°*-). It lay in the very nature of the 
OT dispensation, in which the revelation of God 
was always incomplete, the still unsolved enigmas 
of life numerous, the work of redemption unfinished, 
and the consummation of the kingdom ever yet to 
come, that the eyes of the saints should be set 
upon the future; and these deficiencies wore felt 
very early. But it also lay, in the nature of the 
case, that the sense of them should increase as 
time passed and the perfecting of Israel was 
delayed, and especially as the whole national and 
religious existence of Israel was more and more 
put in jeopardy by assaults from without and 
corruption from within. The essence of piety 
came thus to be ever more plainly proclaimed os 
consisting in such a confident trust m the God of 
salvation as could not be confounded either by the 
unrighteousness which reigned in Israel or by 
J"’s judgments on Israel’s sins,—such a confidence 
as, even in the face of the destruction of the theo¬ 
cracy itself, could preserve, in enduring hope, the 
assurance of the ultimate realization of Goa’s pur¬ 
poses of good to Israel and the establishment of the 
everlasting kingdom. Thus hopeful waiting upon 
J" became more and more the centre of Isr&elitish 
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piety, and J" became before all * the Hope of Israel * 
(Jer 14 8 17 ,s 50 7 , cf. Ps 71®). On the other hand, 
while thus waiting for the salvation of Israel, the 
saint must needs stay himself on God (Is 26 s 50 10 ), 
fixing his heart on J" as the Ilock of the heart 
(Ps 73 2fl ), His people’s strength (Ps 46 1 ) and trust 
(Ps 40 4 65® 71®, Jer 17 7 ). Freed from all illusion of 
earthly help, and most of all from all self-oonti- 
dence, he is meanwhile to live by faith (Hab 2 4 ). 
Thus, along with an ever more richly expressed 
corporate hope, there is found also an ever more 
richly expressed individual trust, which finds 
natural utterance through an ample body of 
synonyms bringing out severally the various sides 
of that perfect commitment to God that consti¬ 
tutes the essence of faith. Thus we read much of 
trusting in, on, to God, or in His word, His 
name, His mercy, His salvation (1193), °f seeking 
and linding refuge in God or in the shadow of His 
wings (.1913), of committing ourselves to God (V^j), 
setting confidence in Him, looking to Him 
relying upon Him Oytfh), staying upon Him 
(1199J), setting or fixing the heart upon Him (37 pn), 
binding our love on Him (ptfn), cleaving to Him 
(P37). So, on the hopeful side of faith, we read 
much of hoping in God (nip), waiting on God 
(Vnj), of longing for Him (njn), patiently waiting 
for Him (ty)nnn), and the like. 

By the aid of such expressions, it becomes 
possible to form a somewhat clear notion of the 
attitude towards Him which was required by J" of 
Ilia believing people, and whicli is summed up in 
the terra faith. It is a reverential (Ex I4 31 , Nu 
I411 20 ia ) and loving faith, which rests on the 
strong basis of firm and unshaken conviction of 
the might and grace of the covenant God and of 
the trustworthiness of all His words, and exhibits 
itself in confident trust in J" and unwavering 
expectation of the fulfilment of, no doubt, all His 
promises, but more especially of His promise of 
salvation, and in consequent faithful ana exclusive 
adherence to Him. In one word, it consists in an 
utter commitment of oneself to J", with confident 
trust in Him as guide and saviour, and assured 
expectation of Ilis promised salvation. It there¬ 
fore stands in contrast, on the one hand, with 
trust in self or other human help, and on the other 
with doubt and unbelief, despondency and un¬ 
faithfulness. From J" alone is salvation to be 
looked for, and it comes from His free grace 
alone (Dt V 8 18 9®, Am 3 3 , Hos 13®, Ezk 20®, Jer 39 18 , 
Mai l 2 ), and to those only who look solely to Him 
for it (Is 31 1 57 18 28 lfl 30“ Jer 17® 39 18 , Ps 118 s 14C 3 
20 7 , 1 S 17 4 ®, Ps 28*® ll 38 , Job 22 23 * 34 31 24 , Ps 52 9 ). 
The reference of faith is accordingly in the OT 
always distinctly soteriological; its end the 
Messianic salvation ; and its essence a trusting, or 
rather an entrusting of oneself to the God of salva¬ 
tion, with full assurance of the fulfilment of His 

S acious purposes and the ultimate realization of 
is promise of salvation for the people and the 
individual. Such an attitude towards the God of 
salvation is identical with the faith of the NT, and 
is not essentially changed by the fuller revelation 
of God the Reaeemor in tlie person of the pro¬ 
mised Messiah. That it is comparatively seldom 
designated in the OT by the names of ‘faith,’ 
‘believing,’ seems to be due, as has been often 
pointed out, to the special place of the OT in the 
nistory of revelation, and the adaptation of its 
whole contents and language to the particular 
task in the establishment of the kingdom of God 
which fell to its writers. This task turned on the 
special temptations and difficulties of the OT stage 
of development, and required emphasis to be laid 
on the majesty and jealousy of J" and on the 
duties of reverence, sincerity, and patience. 
Meanwhile, the faith in Him which underlies these 


duties is continually implied in their enforcement, 
and conics to open expression iu frequent paraphrase 
and synonym, and as often in its own proper terms 
as is natural in the circumstances. Especially in 
the great crises of the liistory of redemption (Gn 
15, Ex 4® 19 9 , Is 7) is the fundamental requirement 
of faith rendered explicit and prominent. 

On the coming 01 God to His people in the per¬ 
son of His Son, the promised Messianic King, 
bringing the salvation, the hope of which had for 
so many ages been their support and stay, it 
naturally became the primary task of the vehicles 
of revelation to attract and attach God’s people to 
the person of their Redeemer. And this tasK was 
the more pressing in proportion as the form of 
the fulfilment did not obviously correspond with 
the promise, and especially with the expectations 
which had grown up on the faith of the promise. 
This fundamental function dominates the whole 
NT, and accounts at once for the great prominence 
in its pages of the demand for faith, by which a 
gulf seems to bo opened between it and the OT. 
The demand for faith in Jesus as the Redeemer so 
long hoped for, did indeed create so wide a cleft in 
the consciousness of the times that the term faith 
came rapidly to be appropriated to Christianity 
and * to believe * to mean to become a Christian ; 
so that the old covenant and the new were dis¬ 
criminated from each other as the ages before and 
after the ‘ coming of faith ’ (Gal S 23 * “J. But all this 
does not imply that faith now for the first time 
became the foundation of the religion of J", but 
only suggests how fully, in the new circumstances 
induced by the coming of the promised Redeemer, 
the demand for faith absorbed the whole procla¬ 
mation of the gosncl. In this primary concern for 
faith the NT books all necessarily share; but, for 
the rest, they differ among themselves in the pro¬ 
minence given to it and in the aspects in which it 
is presented, in accordance with the place of each 
in the historical development of the new life ; and 
that is as much as to say in accordance with the 
historical occasion out of which each arose and the 
special object to subserve which each was written. 

Indeed, the word ‘to believe* first appears on 
the pages of the NT in quite OT conditions. We 
are conscious of no distinction even in atmosphere 
between the commendation of faith and rebuke of 
unbelief in Exodus or the Psalms and the same 
commendation and rebuke in the days just before 
the ‘coming of faith* (Lk l 20,4 ®); these are but 
specific applications of the thesis of prophetism, 
expressed positively in 2 Ch 20 20 and negatively in 
Is 7 9 . Already, however, the dawn of the new day 
has coloured the proclamation of the Baptist, the 
essence of which Paul sums up for us as a demand 
for faith in the Coming One (Ac 19 4 ), and which 
John reports to us (Jn J 30 ). In the synoptic report 
of the teaching of Jesus, the same purpose is the 
dominant note. All that Jesus did and taught 
was directed to drawing faith to Himself. Up to 
the end, indeed, He repelled the unbelieving 
demand that He should ‘declare plainly* the 
authority by which He acted and who He really 
was (Mt 21", Lk 22 07 ); but this was only that lie 
might, in His own way, the more decidedly con¬ 
found unbelief and assert His divine majesty. 
Even when He spoke of general faith in God 
(Mk ll 23 ), and that confident trust which becomes 
men approaching the Almighty in prayer (Mt 21 M U 
Mkfi 34 , Lk 18 s ), He did it in a way which inevit¬ 
ably directed attention to His own person as the 
representative of God on earth. And this accounts 
for the prevalence, in the synoptic report of His 
allusions to faith, of a reference to that exercise 
of faith which has sometimes been somewhat 
sharply divided from saving faith under the name 
of ‘ miracle faith * (Mt 8 10 - 13 || Lk 7 # ; Mt 9* 1 Mt 
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9 W || Mk 5 s4 , Lk 8«; Mt 9 s8 * 28 ; Mt 15 21 ; Mt 17 20 II 
Mk 9»>; Mt 21 21 * a2 > cf. Lk 17®; Mk 4 40 ; Mk 5 s ® || 
Lk 8*°; Mk 10 M || Lk 18 42 ; Lk 7 10 ). That in these 
instances we have not a gonerieally distinct order 
of faith, directed to its own peculiar end, but 
only a specific movement of that entire trust in 
Himself which Jesus would arouse in all, seems 
clear from the manner in which He dealt with it,— 
now praising its exercise as a specially great ex¬ 
hibition of faith quite generally spoken of (Lk 7 9 ), 
now pointing to it as a manifestation of that 
believing to which ‘ all things are possible * (Mk Q 28 ), 
now connecting with it not merely the healing of 
the body but the forgiveness of sins (Mt 9 2 ), and 
everywhere using it as a means of attaching the 
confidence of men to His person as the source of 
all good. Having come to His own, in other words, 
Jesus took men upon the plane on which He found 
them, and sought to leaa them through the needs 
which they felt, and the relief of which they sought 
in Him, up to a recognition of their greater needs 
and of His ability to give relief to them also. 
That word of power, ‘ Thy faith hath saved thee/ 
spoken indifferently of bodily wants and of the 
deeper needs of the soul (Lk 7®°), not only resulted, 
but was intended to result, in focusing all eyes on 
Himself as the one physician of both body and 
soul (Mt 8 17 ). Explicit references to these higher 
results of faith are, to be sure, not very frequent 
in the synoptic discourses, but there are quite 
enough of them to exhibit Jesus’ specific claim to 
be the proper object of faith for these effects also 
(Lk 8 12/u 22 32 , Mt 18® || Mk 9 4a , Lk 7 80 ), and to 
prepare the way for His rebuke, after His resurrec¬ 
tion, of the lagging minds of His followers, that 
they did not understand all these things (Lk 24 2fl - 
"), and for His great commission to Paul to go and 
open men’s eyes that they might receive ‘remis¬ 
sion of sins and an inheritance among the sanctified 
by faith in Him ’ (Ac 26 18 ). 

It is very natural that a much fuller account of 
Jesus’ teaching as to faith should be given in 
the more intimate discourses which are preserved 
by John. But in these discourses, too, His primary 
task is to bind men to Him by faith. The chief 
difference is that hero, consonantly with the nature 
of the discourses recorded, much more prevailing 
stress is laid upon the higher aspects of faith, ana 
we see Jesus striving specially to attract to Him¬ 
self a faith consciously set upon eternal good. In a 
number of instances we find ourselves in much the 
same atmosphere as in the Synoptics (4 21 48 9“); 

and the method of Jesus is the same throughout. 
Everywhere He offers Himself as the object of faith, 
and claims faith in Himself for the highest concerns 
of the soul. But everywhere He begins at the level at 
which He finds His hearers, and leads them upward 
to these higher things. It is so that He deals with 
Nathanael (l® 1 ) and Nicodemus (3 12 ); and it is so 
that He deals constantly with the Jews, every¬ 
where requiring faith in Himself for eternal life 

(584.M.88 083. 40. 47 788 g 24 1Q28. 86 12*4. 46) > declaring 

that faith in Him is the certain outcome of faith 
in their own Scriptures (5 48 * 47 ), is demanded by the 
witness borne Him by God in His mighty works 
(1058.86.87^ i s involved in and is indeed identical with 
faith in God (B 3 ®* 88 6 40, 48 8 47 12 44 ), and is the one 
thing which God requires of them (G 29 ), and the 
failure of which will bring them eternal ruin (3 18 
B 88 fi® 4 8*). When dealing with His followers, His 
primary care was to build up their faith in Him. 
Witness especially His solicitude for their faith in 
the last hours of His intercourse with them. For 
the faith they had reposed in Him He returns 
thanks to Goa (17®), but He is BtUl nursing their 
faith (16 81 ), preparing for its increase through the 
events to come (13 19 16 29 ), and with almost passion¬ 
ate eagerness claiming it at their hands (14 l * ll - ia ). 


Even after His resurrection we find Him restoring 
the faith of the wavorer (20 29 ) with words which 

ronounce a special blessing on those who should 

ereafter believe on less compelling evidence— 
words whose point is not fully caught until we 
realize that they contain an intimation of the work 
of the apostles as, like His own, summed up in 
bringing men to faith in Him (17 20 * 21 ). 

The record in Ac of the apostolic proclamation 
testifies to the faithfulness with which this office 
was proseouted by Jesus’ delegates (Ac S 22 * M ). The 
task undertaken oy them was, by persuading men 
(Ac 17 4 28 s4 ), to bring them unto obedience to the 
faith that is in Jesus (Ac 6 7 , Ito 1® 16 2 ®, cf. 2 Th l 8 , 
2 Co 10 5 ). And by such ‘ testifying faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ* (Ac 20 21 , cf. 10 48 ) there 
was quickly gathered together a community of 
‘believers’ (Ac 2 U 4 4 * w ), that is, of believers in 
the Lord Jesus Christ (Ac 5 14 9" 11 17 14 28 ), and 
that not only in Jerus. but beyond (8 12 9 42 10 4 ® ll 21 
13 48 14 1 ), ana not only of Jews (10 4 ® 15 1 21 20 ) but of 
Gentiles (ll 21 13 48 14 1 15 7 17 12 * 84 18 27 19 18 21 2 ®). 
The enucleation of this community of believers 
brought to the apostolic teachers tne new task of 
preserving the idea of faith, which was the forma¬ 
tive principle of the new community, and to propa¬ 
gate which in the world, pure and living and sound, 
was its chief office. It was inevitable that those who 
were called into the faith of Christ should bring 
into the infant Church with them many old ten¬ 
dencies of thinking, and that within the new 
community the fermentation of ideas should be 
very great. The task of instructing and dis¬ 
ciplining the new community soon became un¬ 
avoidably one of the heaviest of apostolic duties; 
and its progress is naturally reflected in their 
letters. Thus certain differences in their modes 
of dealing with faith emerge among NT writers, 
according as one lays stress on the deadness 
and profitlessncss of a faith which produces no 
fruit in the life, and another on the valueleBs- 
neBs of a faith w hich does not emancipate from 
the bondage of the law; or as one lays stress on 
the perfection of the object of faith and the 
necessity of keeping the heart set upon it, and 
another on the necessity of preserving in its 
purity that subjective attitude towards the unseen 
and future which constitutes the very essence of 
faith ; or as one lays stress on the reaching out of 
faith to the future in confident hope, and another 
on the present enjoyment by faith of all the bless¬ 
ings of salvation. 

It was to James that it fell to rebuke the 
Jewish tendency to conceive of the faith which 
was pleasing to J" as a mere intellectual acquies¬ 
cence in His being and claims, when imported 
into the Church and made to do duty as • the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glory* (2 1 ). 
He has sometimes been misread as if he were 
depreciating faith, or at least the place of faith 
in salvation. But it is perfectly clear that with 
James, as truly as with any other NT writer, a 
sound faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the mani- 
fested God (2 1 ) lies at the very basis of the 
Christian life (l 8 ), and is the condition of all 
acceptable approach to God (1® B 1 ®). It is not 
faith as he conceives it which he depreciates, 
but that professed faith (A^yi7» 2 14 ) which cannot be 
shown to be real by appropriate works (2 18 ), and 
so differs by a whole diameter alike from the 
faith of Abraham that was reckoned unto him 
for righteousness (2 s8 ), and from the faith of Chris¬ 
tians as James understood it (2 1 l 8 , cf. I 22 ). The 
impression which is easily taken from the last 
half of the second chapter of James, that his teach¬ 
ing and that of Paul stand in some polemic 
relation, is nevertheless a delusion, ana arises 
from an insufficient realization of the place oo- 
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cttpied by faith in the discussions of the Jewish | 
schools, reflections of which have naturally found 
their way into the language of both Paul and 
James. And so far are we from needing to sup¬ 
pose some reference, direct or indirect, to Pauline 
teaching to account for James’ entrance upon the 
question which he discusses, that this was a 
matter upon which an earnest teacher could not 
fail to touch in the presence of a tendency common 
among the Jews at the advent of Christianity 
(cf. Mt 3 9 7 21 23 8 , Ro 2 17 ), and certain to pass over 
into Jewish-Christian circles: and James’ treat¬ 
ment of it finds, indeed, its entire presupposition 
in the state of things underlying the exhortation 
of l 23 . When read from his own historical stand¬ 
point, James’ teachings are free from any dis¬ 
accord with those of Paul, who as strongly as 
James denies all value to a faith which does not 
work by love (Gal 5 8 , 1 Co 13 a , 1 Th l 8 ). In short, 
James is not depreciating faith : with him, too, it 
is faith that is reckoned unto righteousness (2 28 ), 
though only such a faith as shows itself in works 
can be so reckoned, because a faith which does 
not come to fruitage in works is dead, non-exist¬ 
ent. He is rather deepening the idea of faith, 
and insisting that it includes in its very concep¬ 
tion something more than an otiose intellectual 
assent. 

It was a far more serious task which was laid 
upon Paul. As apostle to the Gentiles he was 
called upon to make good in all its depth of 
meaning the fundamental principle of the religion 
of grace, that the righteous shall live by faith, as 
over-against what had come to be the ingrained 
legalism of Jewish thought now intruded into the 
Christian Church. It was not, indeed, doubted that 
faith was requisite for obtaining salvation. But 
he that had been born a Jew and was conscious 
of the privileges of the children of the promise, 
found it hard to think that faith was all that was 
requisite. What, then, was the advantage of the 
Jew? In defence of the rights of the Gentiles, 
Paul was forced in the most uncompromising way 
to validate the great proposition that, in the 
matter of salvation, there is no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile,—that the Jew has no other 
righteousness than that which comes through 
faith in Jesus Christ (Gal 2 15- *), and that the 
Gentile fully possesses this righteousness from 
faith alone (Gal 3 7§q *); in a word, that the one 
God, who is God of the Gentiles also, ‘ shall justify 
the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision 
through faith ’ (Ro 3 30 ). Thus was it made clear 
not only that ‘no man is justified by the law’ 
(Gal 2 19 3 n , Ro 3 30 ), but also that a man is justified 
by faith apart from law-works (Ro 3 s8 ). The 
splendid vigour and thoroughness of Paul’s dialec¬ 
tic development of the absolute contrast between 
the ideas of faith and works, by virtue of which 
one peremptorily excludes the otner, left no hiding- 
lace for a work-righteousness of any kind or 
egree, but cast all men solely upon the righteous¬ 
ness of God, which is apart from the law and 
comes through faith unto all that believe (Ro 
jai.aa). Thus, in vindicating the place of faith as 
the only instrument of salvation, Paul necessarily 
dwelt much upon the object of faith, not as if he 
were formally teaching what the object is on 
which faith savingly lays hold, but as a natural 
result of his effort to show from its object the 
all-sufficiency of faith. It is because faith lays 
hold of Jesus Christ, who was delivered up for our 
trespasses and was raised for our justification 
(Ro 4 s5 ), and makes us possessors of the righteous¬ 
ness provided by God through Him, that there is 
no room for any righteousness of our own in the 
ground of our salvation (Ro 10®, Eph 2®). This is 
the reason of that full development of the object 


of faith in Paul’s writings, and especially of the 
specific connexion between faith and the right¬ 
eousness of God proclaimed in Christ, by which 
the doctrine of Paul is sometimes said, to be 
distinguished from the more general conception of 
faith which is characteristic of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. This more general conception of faith 
is not, however, the peculiar property of that 
epistle, but is the fundamental conception of the 
whole body of biblical writers in OT and in NT 
(cf. Mt6* 1G 28 , Jn 20 20 - 81 , 1 P l 8 ), including Paul 
himself (2 Co 4* 5 7 , Ro 4 16 ’ 33 8 s4 ); while, on the 
other hand, the Epistle to the Hebrews, no less 
than Paul, teaches that there is no righteousness 
except through faith (10 88 II 7 , cf. II 4 ). 

That in the Epistle to the Hebrews it is the 
general idea of faith, or, to be more exact, the 
subjective nature of faith, that is dwelt upon, 
ratner than its specific object, is not due to a 
peculiar conception of what faith lays hold 
upon, but to the particular task which fell to its 
writer in the work of planting Christianity in 
the world. With him, too, the person and work of 
Christ are the specific object of faith (13 7 - 8 3 14 10 23 ). 
But the danger against which, in the providence 
of God, he was called upon to guard the infant 
flock, was not that it Bhould fall away from faith 
to works, but that it should fall away from faith 
into despair. His readers were threatened not 
with legalism but with ‘shrinking back* (10 89 ), 
and he needed, therefore, to emphasize not so 
much the object of faith as the duty of faith. 
Accordingly, it is not so much on the righteous¬ 
ness of faith as on its perfecting that he insists j 
it is not so much its contrast with works as its 
contrast with impatience that he impresses on his 
readers’ consciences; it is not so much to faith 
specifically in Christ and in Him alone that he 
exhorts them as to an attitude of faith—an 
attitude which could rise above the seen to the 
unseen, the present to the future, the temporal to 
the eternal, and which in tho midst of sufferings 
could retain patience, in the midst of disappoint¬ 
ments could preserve hope. This is the key to the 
whole treatment of faith in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—its definition as the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not seen (II 1 ); 
its illustration and enforcement by the example of 
the heroes of faith in the past, a list chosen and 
treated with the utmost skill for the end in view 
(11); its constant attachment to the promises 
(4 1 * 9 6 12 10 86 - 88 ll 9 13 39 ); its connexion with the 
faithfulness (II 11 , cf. 10 28 ), almightiness (ll 19 ), and 
the rewards of God (ll 6 - 26 ); and its association 
with such virtues as boldness (3 6 4 16 10 19 * 88 ), con¬ 
fidence (3 14 ll 1 ), patience (10 86 12 1 ), hope (3? 6 11 * 18 
10 28 ). 

With much that is similar to the situation 
implied in Hebrews, that which underlies the 
Epistles of Peter differs from it in the essential 
particular that their prevailingly Gentile readers 
were not in imminent danger of falling back into 
Judaism. There is, accordingly, much in the 
aspect in which faith is presented in these epistles 
which reminds us of what we find in Hebrews, as, 
for example, tho close connexion into which it is 
brought with obedience (1 Pl 2 ^^ 3 1 4 17 ), its pre¬ 
vailing reference to what is unseen and future (1 P 
I 8 * 7 ’ 10,91 ), and its consequent demand for steadfast¬ 
ness (5 9 , cf. I 7 ), and especially for hope (l 21 , cf. 
I 8 - 18 3 B - 1B ). Yet there is a noteworthy difference 
in the whole tone of the commendation of faith, 
which was rooted, no doubt, in the character of 
Peter, as the tone of his speeches recorded in Acts 
shows, but which also grew out of the nature of 
the task set before him in these letters. There is no 
hint of despair lying in the near background, but 
the buoyancy of assured hope rings throughout 
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these epistles. Having hearkened to the prophet 
like unto Moses (Dt IS 18,10 , Ac 3 s2, a ), Christians ] 
are the children of obedience (1 P l 14 ), and through 
their precious faith (1 P l 7 , 2 P l l ) possessors of 
the preciousness of the promises (1 P 2 7 ). As they 
have obeyed the voice of God and kept His coven¬ 
ant, they have become His peculiar treasure, a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation (Ex 19 8 , 

1 P 2*). Naturally, the duty rests upon them of 
living, while here below, in accordance with their 
high nopes (1 P l 13 , 2 P l 8 ). But in any event they 
are but sojourners and pilgrims here (1 V 2 11 l 1 * 17 ), 
and have a sure inheritance reserved for them in 
heaven (l 4 ), unto which they are guarded through 
faith by the power of God (l 8 ). The reference 
of faith in Peter is therefore characteristically 
to the completion rather than to the inception 
of salvation (l 8 *® 2 a , of. Ac 15 u ). Of course this 
does not imply that he does not share the 
common biblical conception of faith: he is con¬ 
scious of no difference of view from that of OT 
(IP 2®); and, no less than with James, with 
him faith is the fountain of all good works 
(1 P l 7 * 81 5®, 2 P l 8 ); and, no less than with Paul, 
with him faith lays hold of the righteousness of 
Christ (2 P l 1 ). It only means that in the cir¬ 
cumstances of his writing he is led to lay special 
emphasis on the reference of faith to the consum¬ 
mated salvation, in order to quicken in his readers 
that hope which would sustain them in their 
persecutions, and to keep their eyes set, not on 
their present trials, but, in accordance with faith’s 
very nature, on the unseen and eternal glory. 

In the entirely different circumstances in which 
he wrote, John wished to lay stress on the very 
opposite aspect of faith. For what is characteristic 
oi John’s treatment of faith is insistence not so 
much on the certainty and glory of the future in¬ 
heritance which it secures, as on the fulness of the 
present enjoyment of salvation which it brings. 
There was pressing into the Church a false emphasis 
on knowledge, which affected to despisesimple faith. 
This John met, on the one hand, by deepening the 
idea of knowledge to the knowledge of experience, 
and, on the other, by insisting upon the immediate 
entrance of every believor into the possession of 
salvation. It is not to be supposed, of course, that 
he was ready to neglect or deny that out-reaching 
of faith to the future on which Peter lays such 
stress: he is zealous that Christians shall know 
that they are children of God from the moment of 
believing, and from that instant possessors of the 
new life of the Spirit; hut he does not forget the 
greater glory of the future, and he knows now to 
use this Christian hope also as an incitement to 
holy living (1 Jn 3 3 ). Nor are we to suppose 
that, In h\» ant'\-Gnost\c insistence on the element 

of conviction in faith, he would lose sight of that 

central element of surrendering trust which is the 
heart of faith in other portions of the Scriptures: 
he would indeed have believers know what they 
believe , and who He is in whom they put their 
trust, and what He has done for them, and is 
doing, and will do, in and through them ; but 
this is not that they may know these things 
simply as intellectual propositions, but that they 
may rest on them in faith and know them in 
personal experience. Least of all the NT writers 
could John confine faith to a merely intellectual 
act: his whole doctrine of faith is rather a 
protest against the intellectualism of Gnos¬ 
ticism. His fundamental conception of faith 
differs in nothing from that of the other NT 
writers; with him, too, it is a trustful appropria¬ 
tion of Christ and surrender of self to His salva¬ 
tion. Eternal life has boen manifested by Christ 
(Jn l 4 , 1 Jn l 1,8 5 11 ), and he, and he only, who has 
the Son has the life (1 Jh 5 18 ). But in the conflict 


in which he was engaged he required to throw the 
strongest emphasis possible upon the immediate 
entrance of believers into this life. This insistence 
had manifold applications to the circumstances of 
his readers. It had, for example, a negative 
application to the antinomian tendency.of Gnostic 
teaching, which John does not fail to press (I Jn 
is 2 4 * 16 3 6 ): ‘ whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ is begotten of God* (1 Jn 5 1 ), and 
‘whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin* 

(1 Jn 3°). It had also a positive application to 
their own encouragement: the simple believer 
was placed on a plane of life to whicn no know¬ 
ledge could attain; the new life received by faith 
gave the victory over the world; and John boldly 
challenges experience to point to any who have 
overcome the world hut lie that believes that Jesus 
is the Son of God (1 Jn 5 4 * 8 ). Accordingly, it is 
characteristic of John to announce that ‘ he that 
believeth hath eternal life * (Jn 3 30 S 84 6 47 * M , 1 Jn 
314.15 511.1a. is) If0 even declares the purpose of 
his writing to be, in the Gospel, that his readers 
‘ may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that, believing, they may have life in 
his name’ (20 31 ); and in the First Epistle, that 
they that believe in the name of the Son of God 
‘ may know that they have eternal life* (1 Jn 5 18 ). 

III. The Biblical Conception of Faith.— 
By means of the providentially mediated diversity 
of emphasis of the NT writers on the several 
aspects of faith, the outlines of the biblical con¬ 
ception of faith are thrown into very high relief. 

Of its subjective nature we have what is almost 
a formal definition in the description of it as an 
‘assurance of tilings hoped for, a conviction of 
things not seen’ (He ll 1 ). It obviously contains 
in it, therefore, an element of knowledge (He 11 B ), 
and it as obviously issues in conduct (He ll 8 , 
cf. 5®, 1 P l 22 ). But it consists neither in assent 
nor in obedience, but in a reliant trust in the 
invisible Author of all good (He ll 27 ), in which the 
mind is set upon the things that are above and 
not on the things that are upon the earth (Col 3 8 , 
cf. 2 Co 4 1(M8 , Mt fl 25 16 83 ). The examples cited in 
He 11 are themselves enough to show that the 
faith there commended is not a mere belief in 
God’s existence and justice and goodness, or credit¬ 
ing of His word and promises, but a practical 
counting of Him faithful (ll 11 ), with a trust so 
profound that no trial can shake it (ll 88 ), and so 
absolute that it survives the loss of even its own 
pledge (ll 17 ). So little is faith in its biblical con¬ 
ception merely a conviction of the understand¬ 
ing, that, when that is called faith, the true idea 
of faith needs to be built up above this word 
(Ja 2 14ff ). It is a movement of the whole inner 
man (lto 10 9 - 10 ), and is set in contrast with an | 
unbelief that is akin, not to ignorance but to 
disobedience (He 3«- J ®, Jn 3 s6 , Ro ll 30 * 80 15« 

1 Th l 8 , He 4°* 2 , 1 P l 7 - 8 3 1 * 80 4 18 , Ac 14 8 - 1 W), 
and that grows out of, not lack of information, 
but that aversion of the heart from God (He 3 18 ) 
which takes pleasure in unrighteousness (2 Th 2 18 ), 
and is so unsparingly exposed by our Lord (Jn 3 1 ® 

544 34710 26 ). In the breadth of its idea, it is thus 
the going out of the heart from itself and its 
resting on God in confident trust for all good. 
But the scriptural revelation has to do with, and 
is directed to the needs of, not man in the 
abstract, but sinful man; and for sinful man this 
hearty reliance on God necessarily becomes humble 
trust in Him for the fundamental need of the 
sinner—forgiveness of sins and reception into 
favour. In response to the revelations of His 
grace and the provisions of His mercy, it commits 
itself without reserve and with abnegation of &11 
self-dependence, to Him as its sole and sufficient 
Saviour, and thus, in one act, empties itself of all . 
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claim on God and casts itself upon His grace alone for reward, or at least especially pleasing to Him 
for salvation. (either in its nature, or as an act of obedience) and 

It is, accordingly, solely from its object that faith thus predisposing Him to favour, or as if it brought 
derives its value. This object is uniformly the God the soul into an attitude of receptivity or of sym- 
of grace, whether conceive! of broadly as the source pathy with God, or opened a channel of comniuni- 


of all life, light, and blessing, on whom man in 
his creaturely weakness is entirely dependent, or, 
whenever sin and the eternal welfare of the soul 
are in view, as the Author of salvation in whom 
alone the hope of unworthy man can be placed. 
This one object of saving faith never varies from 
the beginning to the end of the scriptural revela¬ 
tion ; though, naturally, there is an immense 
difference between its earlier and later stages in 
fulness of knowledge as to the nature of the 
redemptive work by which the salvation intrusted 
to Goa shall be accomplished ; and as naturally 


cation from Him. It is not faith that saves, but 
faith in Jesus Christ: faith in any other saviour, or 
in this or that philosophy or human conceit (Col 
oig. i xi 4 1 ), or in any other gospel than that 
of Jesus Christ and Him as crucified (Gal l 8 - 9 ), 
brings not salvation but a curse. It is not, strictly 
speaking, even faith in Christ that saves, but 
Christ that saves through faith. The saving 
power resides exclusively, not in the act of faith 
or the attitude of faith or the nature of faith, 
but in the object of faith; and in this the whole 
biblical representation centres, so that we could 


there occurs a very great variety of forms of state- not more radically misconceive it than by trans- 


ment in which trust in the God of salvation re¬ 
ceives expression. Already, however, at the gate 
of Eden, the God in whom the trust of our first 
parents is reposed is the God of the gracious 

S romise of the retrieval of the injury inflicted by 
he serpent; and from that beginning of know¬ 
ledge the progress is steady, until, what is implied 
in the primal promise having become express in 
the accomplished work of redemption, the trust of 


ferring to faith even the smallest fraction of that 
saving energy which is attributed in the Scrip¬ 
tures solely to Christ Himself. This purely 
mediatory function of faith is very clearly indi¬ 
cated in the regimens in which it stands, which 
ordinarily express simple instrumentality. It is 
most frequently joined to its verb as the dative of 
means or instrument (Ac 15® 26 18 , Ro 3“ 4®° 6* ll 20 , 
2 CO l 24 , He ll 8 ' 4 * °* 7 * 8 * 9 ‘ ll * 17 ‘ 90 * 21 * 24 || 27 • *8. 20. so. 

81 ); and the relationship intended is further ex¬ 


sinners is explicitly placed in the God who was in #1 ); and the relationship intended is lurther ex- 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself (2 Co plained by the use to express it of the prepositions 
5 19 ). Such a faith, again, could not fail to em- 4k (Ro l 1 ^ 17 3 20,89 4 16,16 6 1 9 30 * 88 10® 14 28 * 5 ®, Gal 2 1 ® 
brace with humble confidence all the gracious 37.8.0.11.12.27.28 5^ 2 Xi 1®, He 10 88 , Ja 2 34 ) and tftd 
promises of the God of salvation, from which (with the genitive, never with the accusative, Ro 3 M * 
indeed it draws its life and strength ; nor could it *°, 2Co 5 7 , Gal 2 18 3 12 - 28 3 7 , 2Ti 3 18 , He 6 U ll 28 - 89 , 
fail to lay hold with strong conviction on all those 1 P 1®),—the fundamental idea of the former con- 

‘ . struction being that of source or origin, and of the 

latter that of mediation or instrumentality, though 
they are used together in the same context, appar- 
ages, wie very grounus 111 view 01 winun it hcuj ently with no distinction of meaning (Ro j 2 ®* “• ®°, 
been able to rest upon Him with steadfast trust. Gal 2 16 ). It is not necessary to discover an essen- 
These truths, in which the ‘ Gospel ’ or glad-tidings tially different implication in the exceptional usace 
to God’s peo2>le has been from time to time of the prepositions 4ttL f A.c 3 lfl , Ph 3 9 ) and /card (He 
embodied, run all the way from such simple facts ll 7,13 , cf. Mt Q 29 ) in this connexion : M is appar- 
as that it was the very God of their fathers that ently to be taken in a quasi-temporal sense, ‘on 
had appeared unto Moses for their deliverance faith,* giving the occasion of the divine act, and 

/1?.. /4K\ 4/. a4li « f .rnr.r u i rv-i iln fl .r in i liu uiimta rtf rtrtn f rtrm O 111 I i f.V 


fail to lay hold with strong conviction on all those 
revealed truths concerning Him which constitute, 
indeed, in the varied circumstances in which it 
has been called upon to persist throughout the 
ages, the very grounds in view of which it has 


(Ex 4°), to such stupendous facts, lying at the root 
of the very work of salvation itself, as that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God sent of God to save the 
world (Jn 6 69 8™ II*- 42 13 19 16 27 - 89 17 8 - 2A 20 81 , 1 Jn 
6 1B ), that God has raised Him from the dead (Ro 
10®, 1 Tk 4 14 ), and that as His children we shall live 
with Him (Ro 6 8 ). But in believing this variously 
presented Gospel, faith has ever terminated with 
trustful reliance, not on the promise but on the 
Promiser,—not on the propositions which declare 
God’s grace and willingness to save, or Christ’s 


Kard very similarly in the sense of conformability, 
‘in conformity with faith.’ Not infrequently we 
meet also with a construction with the preposition 
4v which properly designates the sphere, but which 
in passages like Gal 2‘", Col 2 7 , 2 Th 2 18 appears to 
pass over into the conception of instrumentality. 

So little indeed is faith conceived as containing 
in itself the energy or ground of salvation, that it 
is consistently represented as, in its origin , itself 
a gratuity from God in the prosecution of His 
saving work. It comes, not of one’s own strength 
or virtue, but only to those who are chosen of God 


divine nature and power, or the reality and perfec- or virtue, but only to those who are chosen of God 
tion of His saving work, but on the Saviour upon for its reception (2 Th 2 18 ), and hence is His gift 
whom, because of these great facts, it could securely (Eph fi 23 , cf. 2 8,9 , Ph l 29 ), through Christ (Ac3 W , 


rest as on One able to save to the uttermost. Jesus 
Christ, God the Redeemer, is accordingly the one 
object of saving faith^ presented to its embrace 


Ph l 29 , 1 P 1* cf. He 12 2 ), by the Spirit (2 Co 4 1 ®, 
Gal 5°), by means of the preached word (Ro 10 17 , 
Gal 3 2 * ®); and as it is thus obtained from God 


at first implicitly and in promise, and ever more (2P l 1 , Jude 8 ,1P l 21 ), thanks are to be returned 
and more openly until at last it is entirely explicit to God for it (Col l 4 ,2 Th l 8 ). Thus, even here all 
and we read that * a man is not justified save boasting is excluded, and salvation is conceived in 


through faith in Jesus Christ * (Gal 2 18 ). If, with 
even greater explicitness still, faith is sometimes | 
said to rest upon some element in the saving work of 
Christ, as, for example, upon His blood or His right¬ 
eousness (Ro 3^, 2 P l 1 ), obviously such a singling 
out of the very thing in His work on which faith takes 
hold, in no way derogates from its repose upon Him, 
and Him only, as the sole and sufficient Saviour. 

The saving power of faith resides thus not in 
itself, but in the Almighty Saviour on whom it 
rests. It is never on account of its formal nature 
as a psychic act that faith is conceived in Scripture 
to be saving,—as if this frame of mind or attitude 
of heart were itself a virtue with claims on God 


all its elements as the pure product of unalloyed 
grace, issuing not from, but in, good works (Eph 
2 8 ' 12 ). The place of faith in the process of salva¬ 
tion, as biblically conceived, could scarcely, there¬ 
fore, be better described than by the use of the 
scholastic term ‘ instrumental cause.’ Not in one 
portion of the Scriptures alone, but throughout 
their whole extent, it is conceived as a boon from 
above which comes to men, no doubt through the 
channels of their own activities, but not as if it 
were an effect of their energies, but rather, as it 
has been finely phrased, as a gift which God lays 
in the lap of the soul. ‘ With the heart,’ indeed, 
* man believeth unto righteousness ’; but this be- 
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lieving does not arise of itself out of any heart 
indifferently (Mt 13 1 ), nor is it grounded in the 
heart’s own potencies; it is grounded rather in the 
freely-giving goodness of God, and comes to man 
as a Denefaction out of heaven. 

The effects of faith, not being the immediate pro¬ 
duct of faith itself but of that energy of God 
which was exhibited in raising Jesus from the 
dead and on which dependence is now placed for 
raising us with Him into newness of life (Col 
2 12 ), would seem to depend directly only on the 
fact of faith, leaving questions of its strength, 
quality, and the like more or less to one side. 
We find a proportion, indeed, suggested between 
faith and its effects (Mt G 29 8 18 , cf. 8 10 15 28 17 20 , 
Lk 7® 17 6 ). Certainly there is a fatal doubt, 
which vitiates with its double-mindedness every 
approach to God (Ja l 6 * 8 , cf. 4 8 , Mt 21“ Mk 11 s2 , 
Bo 4 20 14 33 , Jude M ). But Jesus deals with notable 
tenderness with those of ‘little faith,’ and llis 
apostles imitated Ilim in this (Mt fi 30 *- 20 14 81 1G 8 
17 80 , Lk 12 28 , Mk G 24 , Lk 17®, cf. Ro 14 1 - 9 , 1 Co 8 7 , 
and see Doubt). The effects of faith may possibly 
vary also with the end for which the trust is exer¬ 
cised (cf. Mk 10® 1 tva dvafiXtyuj with Gal 2 18 tiriaTev- 
<r*fiev iva. tiiKaiuOwpev). But he who humbly but 
confidently casts himself on the God of salvation 
has the assurance that he shall not be put to 
shame (Ro ll 11 G 88 ), but shall receive the end of 
his faith, even the salvation of his soul (1 P l 9 ). 
This salvation is no doubt, in its idea, received all 
at once (Jn 3 36 , 1 Jn 5 12 ); but it is in its very 
nature a process, and its stages come, each in its 
order. First of all, the believer, renouncing by 
the very act of faith his own righteousness which 
is out of the law, receives that ‘righteousness 
which is through faith in Christ, the righteousness 
which is from God on faith’ (Ph 3 9 , cl. Ro 3 22 4 11 
9 80 10 8 - 10 , 2 Co 5 21 , Gal fi®, He ll 7 , 2 P l 1 ). On the 
ground of this righteousness, which in its origin is 
the ‘righteous act* of Christ, constituted by His 
‘ obedience ’ (Ro 5 18 - ltt ), and comes to the believer as 
a ‘gift’ (Ro 5 17 ), being reckoned to him apart from 
works (Ro 4 6 ), he that believes in Christ is justified 
in God’s sight, received into His favour, and made 
the recipient of the Holy Spirit (Jn 7 s ®, cf. Ac 5™), 
by whose indwelling men are constituted the sons 
of God (Ro 8 18 ). And if children, then are they heirs 
(Ro 8 17 ), assured of an incorruptible, undefiled, 
and unfading inheritance, reserved in heaven for 
them; and moan while they are guarded by the 
power of God through faith unto this gloriously 
complete salvation (1 P 1 4 B ). Tims, though the 
immediate effect of faith is only to make the 
believer possessor before the judgment-seat of God 
of the alien righteousness wrought out by Christ, 1 
through this one effect it draws in its train the whole 
series of saving acts of God, and of saving effects 
on the soul. Being justified by faith, the enmity 
which has existed between the sinner and God has 
been abolished, and he has been introduced into 
the very family of God, and made sharer in all the 
blessings of His house (Eph 2 18f> ). Being justified 
by faitn, he has peace with God, and rejoices in 
the hope of the glory of God, and is enabled to 
meet the trials oi life, not merely with patience 
but with ioy (Ro 5 lf ). Being justified by faith, he 
has already working within him the life which the 
Son has brought into the world, and by which, 
through the operations of the Spirit which those 
who believe in Him receive (Jn 7 89 ), he is enabled 
to overcome the.world lying in the evil one, and, 
kept by God from the evil one, to sin not (1 Jn 5 19 ). 
In a word, because we are justified by faith, we 
areL through faith, endowed with all the privileges 
and supplied with all the graces of the cnildren of 
God. (See further the articles on the several stages 
of the saving process.) 


Litbraturb.— Schlatter, Der Glaube im NT {includes a section 
on 4 Der Glaube vor Jesus ’) is the most comprehensive work on 
the biblical idea of faith. The general subject is also treated by 
Lutz, Biblische Dogmatik, 812; II. Schultz, * Gerechtigkeit aus 
dem Glauben im A. u. NT’ (in JDTh, 1862, p. 610); Hofmann, 
Schriftbeweis, i. 881: Riehm, Lehrbr. d. Uebrderbr. 700; 
Orem or, Bib. Theol. Lex. t. wimt, nrrtC* ; Hatch, Essay i in 
Biblical Greek, 88. For OT, cf. the relevant sections in the 
treatises on OT Theology, especially those of Oehler, H. Schults, 
Riehm, Dillmonn: and the commentaries on the passages, 
especially Delitzscn on Genesis and Habakkuk. For NT, cf. 
Huther, * und *irrtCt» im NT 1 (in JBDTh, 1872, p. 182), 
and the relevant sections in the general treatises on NT 
Theoloay , especially those of Neander ( Pjlamuna , etc.), 
Schmid, Reuss, Weiss, Beyschlag, Iloltzmann, ana in the 
treatises on the theology of the several NT writers, such as 
Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus ; Usteri, Paulinischer Lehrbegr.\ 
Pfleiderer, Paulinism ; Stevens, The Pauline Theology ; Lipsius. 
Paulinische Jiechtfertigungslehre ; Schnedermann, De fldei 
ratione ethica Paulina ; Hausleiter, ' Was versteht Paulus unter 
christlichem Glauben ?* (in Greifncalder Studien, p. 169); ltiehm, 
Lehrbegr. d. Uebrderbr. • Reuss, ‘Die Johan. Theologie * (in Bet- 
trdge zur d. Theol. Wxssenschajt, i. 66); Kbstlin, Lehrbegr . 
Johann .; Weiss, Der Johann. Lehrbegr. ; Stevens, The 
Johannine Theology ; Weiss, Der Petrin. Lehrbegr.: also such 
commentaries as ltiickert on Romans ; Sanday * Ileadlam on 
Romans ; Lightfoot on Galatians ; Haupt on 1 John ; Mayor 
on James ; Spitta on James. The whole body of doctrinal 
discussion may be reviewed in De Moor, Commentarius in J. 
Marckii Comjjendium , iv. 287 f.; cf. also John Ball, A Treatise 
of Faith (3rd ed. London, 1087), Julius Kbstlin, Der Glaube . 
sein Wesen, Grand und Gegenstand (1889), and Der Glaube und 
seine Bedeutung filr Krkentniss, Leben und Kirche (1891). For 
some interesting historical notes, see Hamack, ‘Die Lehre von 
der Seligkeit allein durch den Glauben in dor alten Kirche * (in 
Zeitschri/t. f. Theol. u. Kirche. 1896, p. 88); E. Konig, Der 
Glaubensact des Christen (1891); and for a general survey, 
Cunningham, Historical Theology, ii. pp. 66 ff. 

B. B. Warfield. 

FAITHLESS occurs only Mt 17 17 , Mk 9 19 , Lk 9 41 , 
Jn 20 27 , and always in the sense of ‘unbelieving* 
(dvricrTos). So Shaks. describes Shylock ( Mer . of 
Vcn. II. iv. 37) as ‘a faithless Jew,’ i.e. not 
‘ untrustworthy,’ but * infidel,’ an unbeliever in 
Christianity. J. Hastings. 

FALCON.—RV tr. of .tn 'ayy&h, Lv ll 14 , Dt 14 11 
(AV ‘kite’), Job 28 7 (AV ‘vulture’). See Glkde, 
Hawk, Kite, Vulture. G. E. Post. 

FALL.—In the sense of happen , * fall ’ is both a 
Heb. and an Eng. idiom. It occurs Ru 3 18 ‘Sit 
still, my daughter, until thou know how the 
matter will fall ’; and 2 Es 13® 8 ‘ such things as 
fall in their seasons.’ Cf. Mt I8 13 , Wyc. * if it fall 
that be find it,’ and Shaks. Jul. Cats. III. i. 243— 

* I know not what may fall; I like it not.’ 

Fall away is used in two senses. 1. To lose a 
position of goodness or of grace. The Greek is 
either a<plaT7)/u , Sir I6 7 ‘ the old giants who fell 
away in the strength of their foolishness* (RV 
* revolted ’), Lk 8 18 ^ ‘ in time of temptation fall 
away ’; or Trapawitmo which occurs in the LXX of 
Est 6 10 , Wis 6 9 12 2 , Ezk 14 18 15 8 18 24 20 27 22 4 , and 
2 Mae 10 4 [A], and once in NT, He 6 6 ‘ it is im¬ 
possible for those who were once enlightened . . . 
if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
repentance,’ where the meaning is more than is 
found in the LXX, not merely falling into grievous 
sin, but renouncing the faith of Christ wholly (see 
Davidson, in locX ‘A falling away* (RV ‘the 
falling away ’) is the Eng. tr. of i] diroaraala, 2 Th 2 a , 
on which see Man of Sin. 2. To ‘fall away 
to,’ varied with * fall to,’ or * fall unto * (2 K 7 4 
‘let us fall unto the host of the Syrians’), is to 
desert to an enemy. It is again both a Heb. and 
an Eng. idiom. See 2 K 25 ll = Jer 52 1 ®, 1 Ch 12 19M », 
Jer 21* 37“- 14 38 i9 39 9 , as well as 1 S 2G 8 , where the 
Heb. (if '7K or *7# is added after LXX irp6i is 
the same, always some part of Vsj to fall. For 
the Eng. cf. Shaks. Henry VIII. II. i. 129— 

| Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels. 

Be sure you be not loose ; for those you make frienls, 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye.* 
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Again, Henry VIII. HI, iii. 209— 

' And as for Clarence, as my letters tell me, 

He’s very likely now to fall from him.* 

J. Hastings. 

FALL (iraodirrwyua, a word used of Adam’s trans¬ 
gression in Wis 10 1 , though not restricted to this 
anywhere in OT or NT).—Few chapters of the 
Bible have affected religious speculation more 
continuously and more deeply than the chapter 
which records the temptation and the weakness 
of primeval man. It would be out of place here 
to discuss all the topics which arise out of Gn 3, as 
to do so would be to write a treatise on Christian 
Theology. We can only consider—(i.) the character 
of the record, and its relation to other accounts of 
man’s primitive state, which have come down to 
us from early times; (ii.) the influence of the story 
of Paradise and the Fall upon Hebrew belief as to 
man’s destiny and his condition in the sight of 
God ; (iii.) the inferences drawn by the NT writers, 
and notably by St. Paul, from the story of Adam’s 
sin, read in the light of Christ’s redemption. It 
will be impossible to give more than the briefest 
summary (lv.) of the interpretations of St Paul’s 
doctrine of the Fall which have most widely 
affected Christian thought; but something must 
be said, in conclusion, (v.) of the bearing of modern 
theories of the origin and development of man 
upon the general doctrine of the Fall explained 
in Scripture and received by the Church. 

i. We briefly recapitulate the leading points of 
the narrative in Gn 2 4 -3, which forms the first 
section in Gn incorporated from the source de¬ 
scribed by critics as the Prophetical Code (J). 
Adam and Eve, the parents of the human family, 
are represented as living in innocenfce and peace in 
a fair garden where sin had not entered, and where 
death had no power, for in its midst stood the Tree 
of Life, of which they were permitted freely to 
eat. The fruit of one tree alone, the Tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, was forbidden to 
them ; and death was declared to be the penalty 
of disobedience. But their happy condition of 
purity and of fellowship with God did not remain 
undisturbed. The serpent seduced the woman 
to disobey the divine command; she, in turn, 
tempted her husband to his fall. And then 
came upon the guilty pair the consciousness of 
sin and the fear of the divine wrath, which they 
vainly tried to evade by excuses for their fault. 
The voice of God is heard, pronouncing a curse 
upon the serpent, and declaring a perpetual strife 
between it and mankind; the man and the woman, 
for their sin, are for ever subjected to pain in the 
fulfilment of their destiny, the woman in her 
childbearing, the man in his daily labour for daily 
bread. They are both expelled from Eden, and 
the Cherubim guard its gates against them, lest, 
eating of the tree of life, tney should live for ever. 
The picture, however, is lightened by one ray of 
hope ; for the seed of the serpent shall not finally 

revail over the seed of the woman. 4 It shall 

raise thy head/ though ‘thou shalt bruise his 
heel.' 

Traditions of a state of primeval innocence, of 
man’s fall from his pristine purity, and of the 
consequent entrance oi death into the world, have, 
it is said, been gathered by travellers from races 
far removed from Hebrew literature or its sources.* 
Striking parallels to Gn 3 are to be found in the 
Zoroastrian legends as to the beginning of man’s 
career. Yima, the first man, is said to have passed 
his days in a primeval paradise. But after a time 
he committed sin, was cast out of Paradise, and 
delivered up to the serpent (identified with an evil 
spirit), who finally brought about his death. A 

• Bee Baring Gould’s Legend* OT Character*, i. 26-39, and 
fibs references there given. 


later version of the story is told in connexion 
with the first pair Masha and MashyAna. The 
lying spirit grew bold, and, presenting himself a 
second time, brought them fruits, which they ate. 
As a punishment, of the hundred privileges they 
formerly enjoyed only one was left to them. 
Few of the parallel stories that are adduced are, 
however, so exactly recorded as these; and we are 
inclined to believe that the similarities to the 
Bible narrative are often overstated. The fact 
that many people in many lands have sought to 
explain the existing disorders in the world as the 
consequence of man’s lapse from a higher condition 
is deeply significant, and we shall return to it 
again. But the details of the legends in which 
such belief is embodied are not, as a rule, interest¬ 
ing save to the curious student of folk-lore, and 
they throw little light upon Scripture. It is to 
Assyria and the East that we naturally look for 
illumination. And it has been pointed out that 
the mythology of Babylonia and Assyria presents 
some curious parallels to the story of the serpent 
in the garden of which we read in Gn 3. On 
Assyrian inscriptions are found the names Diglat = 
Hiddekel, and Bura— Euphrates, in connexion with 
the word Idinu or 4 field,’ which is identified with 
Eden. Coniferous sacred trees appear frequently 
on Assyr. bas-reliefs and Bab. representations of 
a mythological character. On a Bab. stone cylin¬ 
der, now in the British Museum, two human figures 
are depicted with a serpent behind them, having 
their hands stretched out towards the fruit that 
hangs from a neighbouring tree.f And the serpent 
figure is conspicuous in the legend of the Chaldoean 
tablets in which the evil serpent, Tiamat, is over¬ 
thrown by Merodach. (See COSMOGONY, p. 605.) 
If the third Creation Tablet were not so ex¬ 
tremely difficult to decipher as it is reported 
to be (partly in consequence of its fragmentary 
condition), it is probable that we should be able 
to trace in the story which it records even more 
striking similarities tj the Scripture narrative. 
But Oriental scholars are not as yet entirely in 
agreement as to the translation of some of the 
more interesting portions of it; and the inferences 
that muy be derived from the passage now to be 
cited must therefore bo regardod as Bomewhat 
uncertain. The following is the rendering of 
Boscawen %:— 

1 In sin one with the other in compact Joins, 

The command was established in the garden of the God, 

The Asuan (fruit) they ate, they broke in two; 

Its stalk they destroyed ; 

The sweet juice which injures the body. 

Great is their sin. Themselves they exalted ; 

To Merodach their Redeemer he appointed their fate/ 

If this translation be trustworthy, we have 
here something very like the biblical story of the 
forbidden fruit ; but the rendering given by 
Pinches differs in some significant particulars. We 
recall, for our warning, that an inscription inter¬ 
preted by Geo. Smith as a Bab. version of the 
story of the Fall turned out, when closely examined 
by Oppert, to be a hymn to the Creator.§ Making 
all aue allowances, however, for uncertainty ol 
translation, it seems probable, when we bear in 
mind the affinity of the earlier Creation Tablets to 
Gn 1, as well as the other points of contact with 

* Compare Lenormant, Histoire Ancienne de VOrient, i. 80 ft. 

t There is a photograph of this in Boscawen’s Bible and the 
Monuments, p. 89. It is to be borne in mind that there is 
nothing to suggest that the figures are not both males. And, 
as Sohrader (KAT 1 p. 87) points out, a specific feature of the 
Bible narrative, vis. that the woman gave the fruit to the man, 
is not indicated. 

t Babylonian and Oriental Record , iv. 251. Another trans¬ 
lation by Pinches is given at p. 82. See also Sayce, Ancient 
Monuments , 66,104; and Davis, Genesis and Semitic Tradition. 
p. 65, who questions the accuracy of Boscawen’s rendering, and 
urges that we have here no true parallel to the Genesis narrative. 

9 See, for original, Delitssoh, Assyritcht Lesestiicke a, p. 91. 
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the story of Eden to which we have adverted, 
that a legend of the fall of man. resembling in 
external features the account of Gn 3, was widely 
spread in Mesopotamia. Indeed, in another pas¬ 
sage cited by Boscawen wc are inevitably reminded 
of the victory over the serpent of Gn 3 18 — 

‘Tiamafc, whom he had bound, then turned backward : 

So Bel trampled on tho belly of Tiamat: 

With hia club unslung ho emote her brain, 

He broke it, and caused her blood to flow; 

The north wind bore it away to secret places.' * 

There is nothing to surprise reason or to embarrass 
faith in the fact—if it be a fact—that traditional 
beliefs about the origins of human history should 
have been utilized in a purified form by the com¬ 
piler of the Pent, or taken up into the Prophetical 
Code. It must be remembered that the period 
with which we are dealing is strictly prehistoric, 
and also that legendary history is not necessarily 
false or misleading. The truly remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance is, that the early narratives in Gn are 
free from the extravagant and grotesque mytho¬ 
logical accretions which generally gather round 
ancient beliefs among primitive peoples; and that 
every touch in these narratives as wc have them 
conveys a deep religious truth. The ‘inspiration 
of selection ’ is a phenomenon which every candid 
Btudent of Scripture must recognize ; and nowhere 
is its presence more instructive than in the first 
pages of OT, which present the early history of 
man in a form that can be understood by the 
simplest, and yet may bo studied with spiritual 
benefit bv the wisest of mankind. 

We believe, then, that we have in the biblical 
record of the Fall a purified form of legendary 
narrative concerning man’s early history which had 
wide currency among Semitic peoples. In an un¬ 
critical ago it was interpreted literally, and it has 
been counted historical for many generations by 
the majority of those, whether Jews or Christians, 
who accept the authority of the OT. But another 
method of interpretation, viz. the allegorical, has 
bad many adherents. Thus, of the account of the 
Fall, Philo asserts : £<rn St ravra ob irXdcixara /xtOwv, 
oU rb icotyiKbv Kal oo^ictikSv x^pet ytvoi, dXXA Seiy/xara 
r<)ir<jiv iir iXKrjyoplav vapaKa\oui/Tuv xard rds St* vttovolCsv 
droSSaen {De mundi opificio , § 56), i.e. ‘ Those things 
are not mere fabulous myths, but rather types 
shadowing forth some allegorical truth.’ And, 
accordingly, lie explains that Adam represents the 
rational and Eve the sensuous part of man, the 
serpent being the symbol of pleasure. Tho Chris¬ 
tian teachers of Alexandria, Clement and Orin-en, 
favoured this allegorical mode of interpretation ; 
but Tertullian and Irenmus defended the literal 
truth of tho narrative, as also did Augustine, who 
d i < Lm 0t, . ilowevcr » re J ect t,ie typical significance 
of OT history; and through the scholastic philo¬ 
sophy it passed into the dogmatic theology of the 
Reformation. But the opinion that, however the 
story w'as intended to be taken by the compiler 
of the Bk. of Genesis, it might he interpreted as 
a parable of spiritual truth, has been defended by 
great names in every ago of the Church, f 

There are, then, these several methods of inter¬ 
pretation—(1) that the narrative of the Fall is 
literal history: (2) that it is a legend, which con- 
veys truth under mythological disguise; (3) that 
mi was only intended to be, an allegory. 

The first and third can hardly be adopted in the 
present condition of exegesis, and it is probable 
that the second view of the narrative is that which 
is now most generally accepted hv those who have 
studied tho subject. That the biblical form of the 
legend should represent the facts as they actually 

* Bible and the Monuments , p. 00. 

171 *B L n n \° r08ting nofce in 0olerid ff e ’ s A *d* to Reflection, p. 


took place more closely than the parallel stories 
which have been collected from the literature of 
the ancient world, is not surprising to any believer 
in the unique character of Scripture ; but it is not 
to be forgotten that it is tho great religious truths 
which underlie the narrative that are of real im¬ 
portance, and these are brought out in the Bk. of 
Genesis in a quite unique fashion. 

ii. The allusions in OT to the story of Gn 3 are 
few and uncertain. If the rendering of the RV 
may be pressed, there are indeed two undoubted 
references to the Fall, viz., ‘If like AdamI covered 
my transgressions* (Job 31 33 ), and, ‘But they like 
Adam have transgressed the covenant* (Hos 6 7 ). 
But it seems that, at least in tho former passage, 
should be rendered ‘after the manner of men,* 
and this rendering would also be admissible in lios 
6 7 ; so that we have to look elsewhere for allusions 
to tho Paradise narrative on which stress may be 
laid. The 4 garden of Eden * is mentioned several 
times by the prophets of the Captivity (Ezk 28 11 
31®, Is 51 s , cf. J1 2 3 ); and the Bk. of Proverbs 
occasionally mentions a ‘tree of life* (see esp. 
Pr 3 18 ll 80 ). Ps 9U a and Ec 12 7 have been supposed 
to take up the language of Gn 3 19 . It is possible 
also that we have a reminiscence of the curse upon 
the serpent (Gn 3 14 ) in Mic 7 17 ‘They shall lick the 
dust like a serpent,* and in Is C5 26 * Dust shall be 
the serpent’s meat,’ though the latter passage may 
be derived from Micali. The conception of a 
personal tempter of mankind appears in the story 
of Job and also in 1 Ch 21 1 (see also Zee 3 1 ); hut it 
is not until a later period that we come upon any 
explicit identification of ‘Satan’ or the ‘Adversary’ 
with the ‘serpent,* the first trace of such being 
Wis 2 s4 . Cf. also Rev 12® and Ro 16 20 ‘ The God of 
peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly,* 
which manifestly has reference to Gn 3 1B . # 

So far, then, as the language of OT is con¬ 
cerned, we have not convincing evidence that the 
story of the Fall as given in Gn 3 was much in the 
thoughts of the sacred writers. But were we to 
conclude, therefore, that the doctrine of a Fall 
formed no part of their religious beliefs, we should 
he seriously mistaken. H there is one idea which is 
Oirpiighout conspicuous'Tn OT, it is the idea of sin. 
No other nation of antiquity was possessed with so 
intense a consciousness of the wickedness of man¬ 
kind, and of tho sin of man as an offence against 
God. * Behold, I w r as sliapen in iniquity; and in sin 
did my mother conceive me ’ (Ps 5i 5 ). * There is 

none that doeth good, no, not one ’ (Ps 14 3 ). These 
and many similar passages express the abiding 
sense of the Hebrew race, that man, as lie is, is not 
in the condition which his Creator purposed for 
him. The contrast between such a conception of 
man and that, e.g., present to tho mind of a Greek, 
who viewed man as in his normal, healthy state, is 
only to be accounted for by a belief such as that 
which is presupposed and taught in the story of 
the Fall. 

That this belief was, as a matter of fact, defi¬ 
nitely, if not consistently, connected with the 
Paradise narrative in the later ages of Hebrew 
national life, is proved by the testimony of the 
books called Apocrypha and the literature of the 
Roman period. This testimony is so important 
that it will be well to presont it in some detail. 

(а) It is unnecessary to multiply passages which 
speak of the depravity of human nature; but 
2 Es 4 11 1 How can he that is already worn out 
with the corrupted world understand incorruption? * 
is significant. Cf. also 2Es 7®®. 

(б) This depravity was traced to Adam’s fall. 
The classical passage is 2 Es 3 21 * M . The seer has 

* It may be observed that the temptation of the Second Adam 
by the devil (Mt 4, Lk 4) explains beyond doubt who wu under- 
•tood by the serpent which tempted the first Adam. 
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been speaking of the creation of Adam, his dwell¬ 
ing in Paradise, the one commandment which he 
transgressed, and the consequent entrance of 
death into the world. Ho goes on: ‘For the 
Erst Adam, bearing a wicked heart, transgressed, 
and was overcome; and not he only , but all they 
also that are born of him. Thus disease was made 
permanent; and tho law was in the heart of the 
people along with the wickedness of the root; so 
the good departed away, and that which was 
wicked abode still.* Again: *A grain of evil 
seed was sown in the heart of Adam from the 
beginning, and how much wickedness hath it 
brought forth unto this time 1 * (2 Es 4®°). And 
once more : 4 0 thou Adam, what hast thou done? 
for though it was thou that sinned, the evil is not 
fallen on thee alone, but upon all of us that come 
of thee * (2 Es 7 118 ). In this late book are recog¬ 
nized the moral consequences of Adam’s sin; in 
the T^uch earlier work of Ben-Siru there is an 
allusion to the curse of Gn 3 19 * Great travail is 
created for every man, and a heavy yoke is upon 
the sons of Adam * (Sir 40 1 ). 

(c) That sin came through the woman is ex¬ 
plicitly stated in Sir 25 24 ‘From a woman was 
the beginning of sin, and because of her wo all 
die.* 

( d) That man’s seduction was due to the serpent, 
now for the first time in Jewish literature identi¬ 
fied with Satan, is alluded to in Wis 2- 4 ‘ By the 
envy of the devil death entered into tho world.’ 

(e) The connexion between death and sin is not 
so clearly conceived, and there was, apparently, 
no consistent doctrine on the subject;* but the 
generally prevailing view seems to have been that 
of 2 Es 3 7 * Unto him thou gavest tliy one com¬ 
mandment : which he transgressed, and imme¬ 
diately thou appointedst death for him and in 
his generations.’ Cf. also Wis 2 s4 , Sir 25 24 . Tho 
same view is found in the Apocalypse of Baruch 
(xvii. 3, xxiii. 4) and in the Book of Enoch 
(xcviii. 4). 

(f) Side by side with passages such as these we 
have others not less significant, which assert the 
personal responsibility of the sinner. E.g. ‘They 
that inhabited the city did evil, in all things doing 
as Adam and all his generations had done: for 
they also bare a wicked heart ’ (2 Es 3 23 ). Cf. also 
2 Es 8 M and 9 11 , and, above all, Apoc. Baruch 
liv. 19: ‘Non est ergo Adam causa, nisi animae 
SU86 tantum; nos uero unusquisque fuit animae 
suae Adam.* 

It might be urged that 2Es is a very late book, 
perhaps belonging to Christian times; but, at all 
events, that the author of the chapters from which 
our auotations are drawn was a non-Christian Jew 
is tolerably certain. And thus we may use the 
tqok in support gf our . conclusion that the Jews, 
at least from the Captivity onward, conceived of 
the si n of Adam. as having left a permanent trace 
^om^a-iflectajttf which all mankind were suffer¬ 
ing and to suffer. 

in. "When we come to the NT, and especially to 
the Pauline Epistles, we find that this doctrine of 
the effects of Adam’s fall receives at once explana¬ 
tion and relief in the facts of the Incarnation and 
the Atonement. If we take the points in the 
order followed in the last section, we see (a) that 
the universal depravity of mankind is everywhere 
presupposed, and is the basis of the argument of the 
Ep. to the Romans. To ( b) we shall return again, 
and only cite here 1 Co 16” * As in Adam all 
die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.* 
(c) finds illustration in two passages : ‘ the serpent 
beguiled Eve in his craftiness *( 2 Co ll 8 ), and 
1 Adam was first formed, then Eve; and Adam 

* Set Edersheim, Life and Timet cj Jetut the Messiah, 1. 

M6ff. 


was not beguiled, but the woman being beguiled 
hath fallen into transgression’ (ITi 2 14 ). {d) St. 
Paul refers to tho * bruising of Satan ’ in Ro 16 20 ; 
and the devil is spoken of as ‘a murderer from 
the beginning’ in Jn 8 44 . Cf. also 1 Jn 3 0 la . We 
then come to (e), as to which the classical passage 
in NT is Ro 5 12 ' 21 . A commentary on these diffi¬ 
cult verses cannot be written here; but certain 
broad principles laid down by St. Paul, who is 
undoubtedly following and interpreting the narra¬ 
tive in Gn 3, can hardly be mistaken.* That 
through one man sin entered into the world is 
his starting-point. Death came through sin (cf. 
Ro 6 s8 and Ja l lri ); and hence death is the common 
lot of man, first, because of his own personal sin ; 
and, secondly, because it is part of the inheritance 
which Adam has transmitted to his descendants. 
At the same time, St. Paul is careful to insist 
(/) that man’s personal responsibility for his own 
acts, and for his own acts alone, remains unim¬ 
paired. He docs not supply any theory by which j 
the two complementary truths of man’s inherited/ 
tendency to evil and man’s free will may be recon-/ 
cilcd; but he leaves them side by Bide as equally) ' 
parts of the doctrine which it has been given him) 
to teach. And he goes on to show that the dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the gospel is that ‘if by the 
trespass of the one the many died, much more 
did the grace of God, and the gift by the grace of 
the one man, Jesus Christ, abound unto the many.* 
Thus the theology of St. . .Paul is. inextricably 
bound up with the” doctrine of the Fall. The 
wTioTe point of tho comparison and contrast of 
the first and second Adam is lost, if the destinies 
of the human race were not deeply affected by 
a backward step at the beginnings of human 
history, if it be not true that man’s growth in 
holiness may be described as a recovery effected 
through grace. 

iv. The interpretations of St. Paul’s language 
which have from time to time been accepted by 
Christians are various; and they depend in part 
on the view that is takcp as to the state of un¬ 
fallen man, and the divine intention for him. It 
would be agreed by most theologians that, to use 
the language of the Church, the ‘original right¬ 
eousness’ of which Adam was deprived, was, al¬ 
though in part natural, yet in part supernatural . 
That is to say, ho is represented as divinely en¬ 
dowed with a virtuous character, without any 
such bias towards evil as we experience in our¬ 
selves. This is what constituted the unique per¬ 
versity and heinousness of the first sin, and it 
| is because of this that his sin is counted a ‘ fall * 
from a higher spiritual condition. His sin had a 
disturbing influence on the whole future develop¬ 
ment of the race, but the character of the dis¬ 
turbance has been differently estimated in different 
schools of thought. Speaking broadly, the Greek 
view was simply that the ‘ original righteousness * 
of the race was lost; the ©fleet of Adam’s sin was 
a privatio , an impoverishment of human nature 
which yet left the power of the will unimpaired. 
But the Latin 'writers who followed Augustine 
Cook" a darker view of the consequences of the 
Fall. It is, for them, a depravatio natural the 
huni an~ WilTis disabled; there' is~ Teft a' biSStO- 
wards evil which can be conquered only by grace. 
A!Wbhis~fs, undoubtedly, nearer to the language 
of Scripture than the former mode of representing 
the facts; but it was not always remembered, 
e contra , in Augustinian theology that the ‘image 
of God’ remained in man even after the Fall 
(Gn 9®). It is therefore contrary to Scripture to 
represent man as wholly corrupt. And a deep 

* For St. Paul's argument, as also for tho witness of the 
Apocrypha to the doctrine of man's corruption, see Sanday- 
Headlam, Homans (oh. v.). 
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and serious question arises here as to the relation 
between the Fall and the incarnation. It may 
well be, as the Scotists taught, that it is unjustifi¬ 
able to represent the high destiny which man may 
find in Christ as an after-thought in the divine 
counsels. The Incarnation may have been, for 
anything we can tell, the predestined climax of 
humanity, independently of human sin. Bearing 
these considerations in mind we return to Ho 5 14 ’ 21 , 
and the various theories which havo been proposed 
in explanation. They may be classified thus—* 
(a) It is urged that St. Haul's language requires 
us to conceive of the human race as in Adam 
potentially, in the same sense as the oak is in 
the acorn. Hence, for what he did, we may be 
counted responsible. The race, not the individual, 
is the true unit; it is with this unit that God 
deals. Thus, e.g., David sinned in numbering 
Israel, but his people were the sufferers from the 
divine punishment. The words of our Lord in 
Lk 13 2 '* suggest to us that there is such a thing 
as national responsibility, apart from the guilt 
of individuals. Most apposite of all, Levi is said 
to have paid tithes ‘ through Abraham’ (He 7 9,10 ). 
And in this conception of the solidarity of mankind 
there is, beyond question, a profound truth which 
is becoming more intelligently and sincerely ac¬ 
cepted as the social teacliing of the Incarnation 
is being opened out. ‘As in Adam all die, so 
also in Christ shall all be made alive’ (1 Co 15 22 ), 
are words which point to the unity of the human 
race as the root of the universality both of sin 
and of redemption. But we must be careful not 
to state this so as to do violence to our God-given 
sense of justice. This is the fault, e.g., of teaching 
like that of Jonathan Edwards, who spoke of a 
psychological no less than a physical unity bo- 
J> tween Adam and his posterity. Ultimately based, 
) as in Augustine, on a mistranslation of Iio 5 12 (in 

i i quo as the rendering of <J) and on the adoption 

in the Vulg. of the word imputare , familiar from 
its use in the courts of Homan law, this teaching 
may readily become either ultra-mystical or ultra- 
rationalistic. It becomes ultra-mystical, if the 
unity of the human race be so spoken of as to 
conceal the all-important fact that it is only for 
a person that morality has any intelligible mean¬ 
ing. It becomes ultra - rationalistic, when the 
phrases * imputation of sin 1 and the correlative 
‘imputation of righteousness’ are used as if sin 
and righteousness were transferable from one per¬ 
son to another. Sin is predicable only of a person, 
not of human nature ; and the warning of Ezekiel, 
T The soul that sinneth, it shall die,’ needs to be 
^ever kept in view. St. Paul does not teach that 
we are accomplices in Adam’s sin or partakers 
Qf his guilt without a co-operation of our own 
although it be at the same time awfully 
true that we inherit from, him ji degraded nature. 
Tne abidling" truth in the interpretation given by 
Augustine of St. Paul’s teaching as to the Fall, 
is the truth of the unity of mankind. In this 
Adam is rtiiros rod fiiWovrot. 

(6) Again, the effect of Adam’s fall upon his 
posterity has been explained by speaking of Adam 
as representative of the race. ‘ The covenant was 
made with Adam as a public person, not with 
himself only, but for his posterity.’ But the ques¬ 
tion arises, How could Adam, in justice, bind his 
posterity to a covenant of which they were not 
cognizant? A federal compact of this sort could 
only bind us, if we had empowered Adam to act 
on our behalf. And if it be urged that in Adam’s 
case we should have done the same as he, and 
therefore may justly bo punished for what he did, 
it may be replied that this is a gratuitous assump- 

* See for a fuller classification, Schaff in Lange's Romans 
(Eng. tr. p. 181). 


tion, which goes perilously near to depriving the 
original transgression of moral blame by repre¬ 
senting it as inevitable. Here is an important 
consideration which must not be overlooked. All 
profitably speculation on the subject of the Fall 
must recognize frankly Jts volunt ary charac ter. 
Adam was not necessitated to act ias lie did; 
otherwise his action would not involve moral 
responsibility. 

(c) We come, then, to the view which is at 
once most widely accepted and most consonant 
to all the facts. It is, substantially, the view 
expounded by John of Damascus. We inherit 
from our first parents a degraded nature, so de¬ 
graded that it is for us much harder to overcome 
sin than it was for Adam. For this inherited 
depravity of nature we are not responsible; we 
have inherited it in spite of ourselves. Hence 
the world is in a ‘ state of ruin,’ and can be reme¬ 
died only through grace. But we are not,..there¬ 
fore, guilty; guilt is incurred only wliien the evu 
Tl vbluntarily embraced, when we take up Adam’s 
sin by repeating it, as it were, in our own persons. 
The rule of Augustine, Peccatum poena peccati , 
continually receives verification. Coleridge has 

ressed this view somewhat further. ‘ It belongs,* 

e says, ‘ to the very essence of the doctrine that 
in respect of original sin every man is the adequate 
representative of all men* (Aids to Reflection, p. 
194). And he holds that Adam’s fall is a typical 
experience repeated afresli in every son of Aaam. 
Mutato nomine , de te fabula narratur. The cor¬ 
ruption, he urges, ‘ must be self-originated.’ There 
is an important sense in which this is true; but 
it is not the whole truth. It is deficient in recog¬ 
nition of the far-reaching character of the first 
sin. We are not at all in the same spiritual 
condition as that of the first man; we do not 
enter on the contlict with evil on the same terms. 
Our whole attitude to God is different from that 
of Adam, although we be still ‘ sons of God.’ As 
the schoolmen put it, in the case of Adam the 
person corrupted the nature ; with us it is the 
nature which corrupts the person. Man is still 
free, but man is side with a sickness which is dis¬ 
pleasing to the All-pure; and for healing of this 
sickness only a supernatural remedy will suffice. 
As our Lord taught in the Sermon on the Mount 
(cf. also Mt 15 19 ), the real seat of sin is within, 
the heart is the seat of the moral life (cf. Ps 78 s7 , 
Pr 4 2S ), although the translation of thought into 
act involves a fresh and distinct step in responsi¬ 
bility.* The advocates of the more rigorous 
Augustinian doctrine have been accustomed to 
designate this view as semi-Pelagianism; but it 
is free from the essential fault of the teaching 
of Pelagius, on which we say a final word. 

(d) Pelagius is represented as having held that 
the infant enters on life crippled in no appreciable 
degree by any inherited infirmity or waywardness 
of the will. He begins the world with powers 
sufficient to cope with the machinations of the 
evil one. And thus, in so far as he does wrong, 
it is his own fault; in so far as he does right, he 
is deserving of approbation. It would seem that 
Pelagius and his disciples seriously underestimated 
the influence of Adam’s fall on human nature at 
large. That this nature as corrupt and the seat 
of sin must be of itself and when unregenerate 
displeasing to the All-holy, they did not perceive 
with clearness. And though men, happily, do not 
always push their opinions to their logical con¬ 
clusions, the result of such teaching as this would 
be the denial of any need of grace or of redemp¬ 
tion.! 

v. We pass on to the question, How far is the 

* See Hort’s Life and Letters, 11. 880 !.; see also 1. 78. 

t See Neander’e Church History, It. 881 if. 
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doctrine of the Fall affected by modern theories 
as to the evolution of the human species from 
lower and less developed types ? It has been too 
often hastily assumea that the belief in the con¬ 
tinuity of animal forms is inconsistent with belief 
in any special prerogative of man, and is still more 
incompatible with a doctrine which represents his 
history as having been retrogressive at one point. 
But neither of these positions can be established. 

The doctrine of the evolution of species is not 
yet to be counted as more than an extremely 
probable hypothesis, by which the phenomena 
of life and growth become intelligible. Many 
details are, as yet, very obscure, and the laws of 
inheritance have not by any means been clearly 
and fully expounded. See HEREDITY. And the 
application or this doctrine to the descent of man 
is beset with peculiar difficulties, which cannot 
be said, as yet, to have been solved. But we are, 
nevertheless, content in this article to treat of 
the subject of man’s early history in the light of 
this wonderful law. Evolution may not be the 
final word of science as to the laws of growth ; 
but it expresses well the results to which investi¬ 
gation has so far attained. We^conceive, then, of 
primeval man as a creature descended from brute 
ancestors, 'some qFSGiomlie closely resembled in 
instinct and habit as well as in structure. But 
there' Was one marked difference. In him there 
was present the faculty of self-consciousness; he 
was conscious of a reason which can make pro¬ 
vision for a foreseen future, and of a will which 
is not necessarily determined by the strongest 
physical desire. Man is made in the image of 
God , although his bodily lineage be that of the 
ape-like creatures whom he sees round him. If 
we may illustrate the facts of his growth by a 
mathematical illustration, we shall say that the 
curve of his progress is a continuous curve, upon 
which he has come to a critical point. At this 
critical point the curvature seems to change its 
character; in other words, the man finds himself 
possessed of faculties which are not, so far as he 
can judge, the direct product of his former history. 
They are, to use at once the simplest and the 
truest words, the gift of God. There may be, 
perhaps, absolute and visible continuity between 
the bodily form of the man and of the higher apes; 
but continuity cannot be so exactly traced in his 
mental development. There has been a ixerapaais 
elt d\\o 7 £vo%, however it has come about. Hence¬ 
forth he is not only an animal, but a man. If it 
be said that it is not scientific to postulate a 
saltus of this kind, it may be asked, Why not? 
The law of continuity is not a fetish before which 
we are called to prostrate ourselves ; it is nothing 
more than a convenient working hypothesis, which 
we find it necessary to desert in this instance, as 
in others where it will not serve our purpose. 
And, indeed, it is by no means certain that to 
the Supreme Mind there is here apparent any 
breach of continuity whatever. The law may be 
obeyed, in fact, though the sequence may not be 
within our observation. 

A creature thus emerging from a lower animal 
condition, even though endowed with the divine 
gifts of self-conscious reason and free will, would 
not, indeed, be perfect. He would be, at the 
earliest stage of a new period of growth, already 
raised above the ape, but still far removed from 
the civilized European of modern life.. But then 
we remark that the narrative of Genesis nowhere 
describes the firsFmanVTheh South 
Ba^lhat ^ AHstbtle was but the rubbish of an 
Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of Para¬ 
dise,* * he was not drawing his picture from Scrip¬ 
ture. Neither OT nor NT sp eak of Adam as 
~ * Sennon on Gn l 27 . 


perfect, though they speak of him as innocent and 
pW(cf. Ec T°). Ana this" was perceived' by early 
Christian commentators. Theophilus of Antioch 
says that God placed Adam in Paradise floods a6r<ji 
dfiop/utyv TrpoKOTTTjs Sirua av%6.vwv teal y ev6/ievos, 

k.t.X. {Ad Autol. ii. 24); and Clement of Alex¬ 
andria states {Strom, vi. 12. 96) that Adam ‘was 
not made perfect in respect of his constitution, 
but in a fit condition to receive virtue.* # This 
relation to God has been well described as not 
a state of perfection or a mere disposition, but 
*a living commencement which contained within 
itself the possibility of a progressive development 
and a fulfilment of the vocation of man.* + 

Such a state of things is so far removed from 
anything of which we have experience that we 
find ourselves continually at fault in the effort 
to imagine or to describe it. But we must, at 
least, suppose it to have been a condition in which 
man obeyed freely the law of that nature to which 
he had attained; the ideas ‘right* and ‘wrong* 
hardly presented themselves to his mind with full 
meaning, for ‘the knowledge of good and evil* 
was not yet his. It may well have been that the 
image of God was a gift only germinally bestowed 
and gradually realized. Man did not come all at 
once into his splendid inheritance. In the Para¬ 
dise narrative he is depicted as still a f an early 
stage in his history, lie is represented as living 
a life of communion with God, conscious, as it 
would seem, that he ‘ought’ to obey the laws of 
God, which, as yet, were presented in the simplest 
and most elementary form; but the consciousness 
of moral obligation could only be half realized 
where the knowledge of evil was not present. So 
far there is nothing in the story which would 
conflict with the teaching of science, whether 
physical or mental. In lus primitive condition, 
man would have been able to recognize only the i 
simplest moral commands. He was forbidden to 
taste of the fruit of ‘the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil’: for so perilous an experience lie 
was not prepared. And, in the absence of tempta¬ 
tion from without, it was perhaps possible that 
this state of purity should have continued. The 
man’s nature, though not developed to perfection, 
though not strong with the discipline which time 
and experience bring, was perfectly balanced ; and 
in obeying its dictates he would obey the dictates 
of his Creator. 

How into such a w'orld could evil enter ? That 
is the question which has vexed philosophy from 
generation to generation. Jt is a question to 
which no final or complete answer lias been given. 
But" the record of revelation at least puts the 
difficulty one step furthor back; it points to the 
region where the solution is to be sought. In the 
Bible the fall of the angels precedes the fall of 
man (Jude 8 ). Temptation came into human life 
through the machination of a spirit of evil distinct 
from man. The invitation to sin came from the 
serpent in the garden, and it took the form of a 
suggested violation of the command known to be 
divine. Sin is not an indigenous product, but is 
brought in ab extra , somewhat as it has been 
suggested that life was first brought to the earth 
in a meteoric stone. According to the Bible, the, 
origin of &vjl is to R> sought... outside.. human 
n ature." 

TVe lire not now in a region where science has 
anything to tell us. We have only the brief 
phrases of Scripture as our guide. And it will be 
observed that we cannot say positively that the 
temptation would not have been self-suggested, as 
the man grew in faculty and in strength, had 
there been no malign influence external to nimself. 

* See Gibson, Thirty-Nine Articles, p. 866. 

t Martensen, Christian Ihginatics, 178. 
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We do not know, and cannot know. What is 
told is this. The man was in a state of innocence 
and purity, and the suggestion to sin came, as a 
matter of fact, in the first instance from a personal 
agency of evil outside the domain of his own will. 

Here, then, is ignorance of evil dispelled, which¬ 
ever course the man adopted. For the conscious 
refusal of evil, no less than its acceptance, would 
in a measure involve a knowledge of evil. An 
apostolic writer speaks of the WXetoy, or perfect 
man, as one ‘who by reason of use has his 
senses exercised to discern good and evil ’ (He 5 14 ). 
True, there would be no personal realization of 
evil were it not consciously embraced. But its 
existence must henceforward be definitely con¬ 
ceived. And we may notice that whether man 
yielded to the temptation or overcame it, in any 
case he would have advanced a step in knowledge. 
To yield was a spiritual fall; to resist would have 
been a spiritual rise. But in any case the new 
experience would be an intellectual rise. This is 
a principle which has formed the starting-point of 
some remarkable speculations as to the Fall both 
in mediceval and modern times. The philosopher 
Erigena seems to have had a confused perception of 
this truth when he taught that sin was relatively 
necessary for the development of human nature. 
Schiller, again, interpreted the Fall as the necessary 
transition of reason from the state of nature to 
that of culture. The necessity of evil is a pro¬ 
minent feature in the Hegelian philosophy, accord¬ 
ing to which the life of the world is conceived as 
inevitably developing itself through antagonism 
and conflict. This is the Divina Cammedia of 
human history, the perpetual tragedy of life. 
And theologians have pointed out that in Scrip¬ 
ture itself the origin of the arts of civilization and 
of peace is traced to fallen and not to unfallen 
man. Tubal-cain, * the forgor of every cutting in¬ 
strument in brass and iron,’ and Jubal the father 
of musicians, are the descendants of Cain (Gn 4 21,22 ). 
The truth which seems to underlie speculations 
such as these is that man would not begin to 
progress rapidly, in an intellectual point of view, 
until he became conscious of the resistance to his 
energies which evil presents. But this conscious¬ 
ness would not have been less intense had ho over¬ 
come the temptation which assailed him instead 
of yielding to it. It is only the man who has 
successfully battled with evil that is conscious of 
its full strength, for upon him alone has it spent 
all its powers. And thus to assert that sin was 
relatively necessary for the development of human 
nature, is to confuse the yielding to temptation 
with the experience of it. Haa primeval man 
been strong when evil presented itself, we know 
not to what heights of intellectual, as of spiritual 
excellence, the race might not have now attained. 
In this view only is it true that the first tempta¬ 
tion marks the ‘ beginning and the foundation of 
the development of mind , the birth of man’s 
intellectual nature.* * 

We find, then, that the doctrine of the Fall, 
when subjected to examination, is in no way 
inconsistent with the theory of the evolution of 
man from lower types, and his growth ‘from 
strength to strength * as the centuries have gone 
by. There lias oeen a continuous intellectual 
development. When the pro-Adamite ancestor of 
the human family was fitted to receive the divine 
gift of reason, it was granted to him. Like Christ, 
Adam came in the fulness of time , when all things 
were ready. Up to this point the evolution had 
been unconscious ; henceforward it was to be con¬ 
scious, and partly assisted by voluntary effort. 

* Bee Matheson, Can the Old Faith live xcith the Few, p. 
219 ff., where the argument of this paragraph is developed at j 
length. 


And the first experience of evil, explicitly re¬ 
cognized as evil, would afford a fresh starting- 
pomt for his growth. For such experience of evil, 
as has been said, would in any event—whether it 
was conquered or the conqueror—involve a rise in 
the intellectual scale. Had it been overcome, as 
it might have been overcome (for the act of Adam 
is represented as one of free choice), there would 
have been a rise in the spiritual scale as well. 
But in the event there was intellectual growth, 
accompanied by a descent to a lower spiritual 
level, from which it would be unpossible for man 
to rise without the aid of divine grace. And so 
the Incarnation and the Atonement mark in the 
history of mankind a crisis as real, and introduce 
a force as potent, as when God created man in His 
own image. 

Such a view of man’s progress is in the strictest 
harmony alike with the Bible and with the teach¬ 
ing of modern science. For it is to be remembered 
that what science teaches us is that the history of 
man has been a history of development, but it aoes 
not and could not teach that this development has 
proceeded along the best conceivable lines. * It is 
no postulate of modem philosophy that this is the 
best of all possible worlds. And the Christian ( 
doctrine, that man as he presents himself to us in / 
history and in life, though his education through 
the centuries has been divinely ordered, is not m 
tho condition which was the divine intention for 
him, is a doctrine w hich receives verification from . 
daily observation. The divine will has been 
thwarted, so to speak, by the perversity of the 
human will. And this has been recognized as the 
key to the problem of evil by men of all races and 
creeds. For what is the spectacle which the world 
of men presents? Newman has described it well 
in a splendid passage of his Apologia (ch. v.): ‘To 
consider the world in its length and its breadth, 
its various history, the many races of man, their 
starts, their fortunes, their mutual alienation, 
their conflicts; and then their ways, habits, 
governments, forms of worship; their enterprises, 
their aimless courses, their random achievements 
and acquirements, the impotent conclusion of long¬ 
standing facts, tho tokens so faint and broken of 
a superintending design, the blind evolution of 
what turn out to be great powers or truths, the 
progress of things, as if from unreasoning elements, 
not towards final causes, the greatness and little¬ 
ness of man, his far-reaching aims, his short dura¬ 
tion, the curtain hung over his futurity, the 
disappointments of life, the defeat of good, the 
success of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, 
the prevalence and intensity of sin, the pervading 
idolatries, tho corruptions, the dreary, hopeless 
irreligion, that condition of the whole race, so 
fearfully yet exactly described in the apostle’s 
words, “having no hope and without God in the 
world,’’—all this is a vision to dizzy and appal; 
and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a profound 
mystery, which is absolutely beyond human solu¬ 
tion. What shall be said to this heart-piercing, 
reason-bewildering fact? I can only answer, that 
either there is no Creator, or this living society of 
men is in a true sense discarded from His presence.* 
The ‘ outcast man ’ is, in short, the Great Excep¬ 
tion. While every other living thing is striving 
for its good, man alone is found choosing what 
he knows to bo for his hurt. And so to the 
believer in God his own experience confirms the 
eternal truth of the doctrine of the Fail. As 
Pascal says, ‘ De sorte que l’homme est plus incon- 

* See Gore, Iaix 3fund0°, pp. 635, 636, and the passage there 
cited from Aubrey Moore's Evolution and Christianity : ‘the 
change which took place at the Fall was a change in the moral 
region ; but it could not be without its effect elsewhere. Even 
the knowledge of nature becomes confused without the govern 
ing truth of the relation of man to God. 1 
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cevable sans ce mystbre, que ce mystbre n’est 
inconcevable h l’hommo.’ That doctrine is indeed 
a datum of revelation; but it harmonizes well with 
what we know of ourselves and of others. There 
has been somewhere a backward step in the history 
of man, who was at the first created ‘very good.* 
And the teaching of St. Paul about sin, stated in 
terms of the story of Gn 3, but based on the broad 
ground of observation and experience, gives, as we 
have seen, the rationale of this fact, and brings 
it into line with the revelation of the gospel. 
There are two points on which it is necessary to 
add a few concluding remarks. 

(1) St. Paul, following Gn 2 17 and 3 19 , states 

that death came through sin (Ro 5 13 - 14 ). It is 
tolerably plain that by ‘ death* he means physical 
death, although it has been interpreted of the death 
of the soul (see Sunday, in loc.). And lie here seems 
to come into collision with natural science, which 
teaches that death must have been known upon 
the earth long before the human species appeared. 
For ages before the creation or evolution of man, 
death in the case of the lower animals must have 
been a necessary concomitant and condition of life. 
It is not apparent, however, that this touches St. 
Paul’s argument; for he is speaking of the death 
of man. And in the case of man it may well be 
that had he remained faithful to the law of his 
being, as communicated to him by his Creator, 
deatn would have had no dominion over him. As 
has been said already, of the condition of primeval 
man we have little information ; it was so utterly 
unlike anything of which we have experience that 
confident statements would be out of place. But, 
at all events, the death of a being made in the 
image of God is a phenomenon of an order entirely 
different from the death of a boast. Death is the 
portion of the latter; it is part of the divine 
intention for him. Not so, for man. For him 
there is a further destiny in store. And his sin, 
as it involves alienation from God, involves the 
withdrawal of that higher life which has been the 
assurance of immortality. We do not assert of 
Adam the non posse mori, but the posse non mori, 
as long as his fellowship with God, the source of 
life, was unbroken. But sin reduced him to the 
state of a lower animal, and thus man became the 
prey of death. Itjmay well be that, as has been 
surmised by man y of the proioundestof Christian 
phn osophers/ tbere Is some intimate connexion be¬ 
tween moral&vRm^ decay for a composite 

being such as S cripturg„ jcepieaenta. man to be. 
And in the FalToT Adam his whole race were thus 
involved; death passed upon them, not indeed as 
a punishment for something which a remote an¬ 
cestor had done, but as the inevitable consequence 
of the sin of the head of the race. They inherit a 
degraded nature, which is subject to tne laws of 
physical dissolution as is the nature of a beast. 
But ‘ man’s normal condition, according to the OT, 
is not mortality, with the possibility of attaining 
immortality by a later gift;out life in God’s fellow¬ 
ship, with the possibility of losing it and falling 
into a condition of an existence which is not life.’ * 
It is not by any means clear that it is within the 
power of natural science to negative this view. 

(2) What may prove a more serious difficulty 
arises in connexion with the origin of the human 
race from a single pair, which seems to be presup¬ 
posed in St. Paul’s exposition of the parallelism 
between Adam and Christ. True, the unity of the 
race is not disproved by science; and it is believed 
by many on purely scientific grounds to be more 
probable than the hypothesis that mankind are 
descended from several pairs. But if the latter 
doctrine should command at any time the assent 
of the scientific world, it would be necessary to 

• Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality , p. 220. 


modify in some degree what has been said. This 
article has been written on the assumption that 
there is nothing contradictory to science in the 
doctrine of the unity of the human race as 
descended from common parents. This is cer¬ 
tainly the doctrine expounded by St. Paul. But 
it is a matter which comes within the province of 
science; and should it ever be disproved, it would 
be necessary to admit that tho apostle was using 
an illustration not scientifically apt in all respects. 
It must be observed, however, that in essentials 
nothing would have to be changed. Tho great 
truths, that sin began with the beginning o? our 
race, that its baneful influence has been trans¬ 
mitted from generation to generation, that it is as 
widespread as mankind itself, that it cannot be 
eradicated without a gift of grace, are unaffected 
whether ‘ Adam ’ be taken as the name of a single 
individual, or as a term descriptive of the fore¬ 
fathers of the human species. The universality of 
sin is a sufficient indication that human nature 
has been corrupted at its base, whether by the 
fall of one or of several; and it would still remain 
true that ‘ as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive-’ So much it has been deemed 
necessary to say, although at present the balance 
of evidence seems distinctly to favour the doctrine 
that mankind are descended from one common 
stock, and so to confirm the analogy drawn out by 
St. Paul. See also Adam, Atonement, Justifi¬ 
cation, Heredity, Paradise, Sacrifice, Sin. 

Literature.— la addition to the books already mentioned, 
the following may be consulted with profit: Ryle, Early 
Narratives of Genesis ; Orr, Christian View of God and the 
World ; Laidlaw, The Bible Doctrine of Man : Miiller, Christian 
Doctrine of Sin. The subject is discussed in all treatises on 
Systematic Theology. J. ff. BERNARD. 

FALLOW-DEER.— This word occurs in the AV 
among the clean animals fDt 14°), and in the 
list of game furnished for Solomon’s daily table 
(1 K 4^). In each list ’ ayydl, z&bi, and yahmdr 
occur in the same order. The first is correctly 
translated, both in AV and RV, hart (see Hart). 
The second is incorrectly tr. in AV roebuck, and 
correctly in IiV gazelle (see Gazelle). The third 
is incorrectly tr. in AV fallow-deer, and, we think, 
correctly in RV roebuck (see Roebuck). 

G. E. Post. 

FALSE WITNESS.— See Lying, Oath. 

FAME. —The Gr. word <f>hnv (from <pyp.l, to de¬ 
clare, say) was used for a divine voice, oracle, and 
then for a report or common saying. The Lat. 
word fama, beginning, where <p-/)/j.7j left off, with 
rumour or report, added to that the meaning of 
reputation or renown. The Eng. word ‘ fame,’ 
though it once had all the meaning of Lat. fama, 
now retains only the sense of renown or celebrity. 
Thus in modern Eng. ‘ fame ’ is never a fair equi¬ 
valent for 

That in 1611 ‘fame’ had the meaning (I) of 
report, and (2) also of renown, is certain. Thus: 
(1) Sir T. Elyot, The Governour , 1531 (Croft’s ed. 
ii. 291), says, ‘all Greece was in great fear for the 
fame that was sprad of the commynge of the 
Persians with an infinite armye.’ So Tindale’s tr. 
of Mt 24° (ed. of 1534) is, ‘ Ye shall heare of warres, 
and of the fame of warres’ (Gr. dsods; Wyc. 
‘ openyouns ’; Tind. 1526 ‘ noyso ’; Cran. ‘ tidinges’; 
Rhem. ‘ bruites’; Gen., Bish., AV, RV ‘ rumours’). 
And Bacon {Adv. of Learning, ii. xxiii. 19) says. 
‘ General fame is light, and the opinions conceived 
by superiors or equals are deceitful; for to such 
men are more masked; verior fama e domesticis 
emanate Again (2) in Sliaks. (Troilus and Gres* 
sida, zn. iii. 228), Achilles says— 

* I see my reputation is at stake; 

My fame is shrewdly gored ’; 
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and in Hervry V. III. ii. 13, Pistol sings, ‘ And sword 
and shield, In bloody field, Doth win immortal 
fame ’; to which the Boy replies, ‘ Would I were in 
an ale-house in London ! I would give all my fame 
for a pot of ale and safety/ 

In AV both meanings appear, but the former 
most frequently. The only manifest examples of 
the meaning ‘ renown * are 1 IC 4 81 , 1 Ch 14 17 22 8 , 
Zeph 3 19 , where the Heb. is shdm 4 a name/ When 
the Heb. is sMmcC (Nu 14 18 , 1 K 10 1 , 2 Ch 9 1 , Job 
28 M , Is 66 10 ), shdma' (Jos fi 37 ^, Est 9 4 , Jer G 24 ), or 
sh£mil'ah{ 1 1C 10 7 ,2 Ch fi 6 ), the meaning is not very 
distinctly marked, but the Ileb. words are properly 
report, tidings (lit. ‘hearing’); and in Job 28 22 
(RV 4 rumour’) as well as in Jer 6 24 that is mani¬ 
festly the sense. It is evident also that in the 
only remaining OT passage, Gn 45 18 (where the 
Heb. is Ml, lit. * voice ’), the sense is report. In 
NT that sense is probably the only one that 
occurs. The Gr. words are (1) Mt l) 26 , Lk 4 14 , 
the only examples of the word, which is nearly as 
rare in LXX (Pr 16 a [for sMmd'ah], 2 Mac 4 8S) , 
3 Mac 3 2 , 4 Mac 4 23 ), with the verb 5ia<p7ifilfa, Mt 9 81 
avr6v, 1 they . . . spread abroad his 
fame’; Wyc. 1380 4 thei. . . defameden hym,’ 1388 
‘thei . . . diffameden hym,’ from Vulg. diffama- 
vei'unt cum). (2) d/cor), lit. * hearing/ Mt 4^ 14 1 , 
Mk l 28 (RV always ‘report’). (3) ifaos, ‘echo/ 
Lk 4 s7 the only occurrence of this meaning (RV 
‘ rumour ’). ( 4 ) X670S, ‘ word,’ Lk 5 18 (RV ‘ report ’), 

which has this meaning also in Mt 28 18 , Jn 21 28 
(EV ‘saying’). In Apocr., on the other hand, we 
find only 1 Mac 3 24 - 41 , both with the mod. sense 
of renown (Gr. 6vo/ia, ‘name’). 

RV adds Jer GO 48 (Heb. shima) for AV ‘ report.’ 
‘Fame’is the Wyclifito tr“ of 1388 here, ‘report’ 
having come from the Geneva Bible of 1560. 

J. Hastings. 

FAMILIAR. —‘ Familiar spirit ’ is the tr. in EV of 
Heb. ’Cbh wherever it occurs (except Job 32 19 where 
in plu. it means ‘skin-bottles,’ EV ‘bottles,’ RVm 
'wine skins’), on which see Driver on Dt 18 11 and 
art. Demon ; also Van Hoonacker, 4 Divination by 
9 Ob,* in Expos. Times , Jan. 1898. ‘ Familiar ’ has in 
this phrase the sense of the Lab .familiaris, belong¬ 
ing to one’s family, and so to oneself, ready to serve 
one as a famulus or servant. The oldest example 
in Oxf. Eng. Diet, is Stow, Chron. (1565) 107, ‘A 
familiar spirit which heo had ... in likenesse of a 
Catte.’ But it is found in Geneva Bible of 1560, 
1 S 28 7lis • 8 etc., whence it passed into AV. Similar 
phrases seem to be older, as Prose Legends in 
Anglia , viii. 146 (14—), 4 Hir famylier aungel thet 
hadde hir in kepynge ’; and Capgrave, Chron. 25 
(1460), 4 That same familiar devel. 

In Jer 20 10 we find the subst. ‘familiars’ (Lat. 
familiares ), 4 All my familiars watched for my halt¬ 
ing,’ for which Rv gives ‘familiar friends’ as the 
same Heb. is tr. in Ps 41® AV and RV. 

The Heb. is lit. ' man (or men) of my peace.* It occurs also 
Jer 88®*, Ob 7 . The most instructive occurrence is no doubt Ps 
41®, and the meaning is there at least not simply ‘ acquaintances, 
those to whom I Bhould give the ordinary salutation, Peace be 
with you * (Streane); but rather, as Cheyne, those who are 
specially attached to me by a covenant. 

Illustrations of the subst. 4 familiars ’ are Knox, 
Hist. 38, ‘they would chop their familiars on the 
cheeke with it [the New Testament] ’; and Hos 
10 14 Cov. ‘All thy stronge cities shalbe layed 
waist, cuen as Salmana was destroyed with his 
familiars.’ J. Hastings. 

FAMILY.— i. Scope, Terms, and Data.—T he 
term family is used in many different senses: 
(a) For larger or smaller groups of persons con¬ 
nected by blood or marriage, from the family in 
the narrowest sense—a man with his wives and 
children, and sometimes his mother—to the widest 


aggregate of kinsfolk between whom relationship 
is traced—the clan, tribe, nation, or even the 
human race. (5) In a loosed sense for communities 
living in close and permanent intercourse, from the 
household—including dependants as well as kins¬ 
folk—to the clan, etc., including persons not of the 
main stock. (0) In various fig. senses with which 
we are not concerned here. OT recognizes and 
connects the groups denoted by family m (a) and 
(6), but has no single term for them; still less has 
it any term corresponding to the Eng. family . 
n:s house, approaches most closely to the range of 
meaning of family in (a) and ( b ); in Gn 7 l Noah 
with his wife ana sons and daughters-in-law are 
called his house; we have also the house of David 
2 S 3 1 , of Levi(t.e. tribe) Nu 17 8 , of Israel (i.e. the 
nation) Ex 16 81 . In P and Ch 2 % n'3, RV fathers ’ 
house , is a technical term for a subdivision of a 
tribe. The origin of these terms in the concrete 
dwelling connects them with (6), cf. similar use 
of tent , in Ps 78 67 83°. So also ng^P, EV 

family , is explained (Ges., Fuerst) as etymologic¬ 
ally a union, obsolete V ^ t° join, out Buhl 
connects with Arab, sapaha, to pour out , and with 
ngj^. *d is strictly a dan , and is used in P and late 
writings (Nu 2, etc.) for the largest division of a 
tribe; Dut its meanings also range from the clan 
to the tribe (Jg 13 z ) and the nation (Jer 33 24 ). 
Other terms are derived from the physical tie 
between kinsfolk, and connect with (a), jnj seed 
(Gn 12 7 ), bone (Gn 29 14 ), flesh (Gn 29 14 ), 
flesh (Lv 18 13 ), with its derivative (Lv 
18 i7 ), in the sense of blood-relation; the com¬ 
pounds of i 1 ?’ bear, beget, rn$>b offspring (Gn 48 6 ), 
Kinsfolk (Gn 31 8 ), rrn^n clans (Nu I 20 ). Also, 
young children collectively are *)&, V »■]£>& take quick 
short steps. nWu (Ezk ll 1 *) is a misreading 
(Comill, etc. i.l.).' 

This brief statement as to terms shows how the 
family was bound up with all the social and political 
arrangements of Israel. Hence it is difficult to 
draw any natural line of division between the family 
and other social and political groups, whose insti¬ 
tutions are expressed in terms of the family, and 
derived in fact or theory from it. Moreover, it is 
often maintained that the idea of the family 
originated in a social group larger than and 
ditlerent from that consisting of a single man with 
his dependent women and children. If this is in 
any measure true, the relations between the family 
(in the narrower modern sense) and the larger social 
groups will be still more complicated. This article 
will be confined, as far as possible, to the family 
proper, and the larger social groups will be dealt 
witn in the art. Tribe ; but it will be necessary to 
make some allusion to the relations of the family 
to the clan, etc. 

The data for our subject are the narratives of 
the family life, esp. of the patriarchs, of Ruth, of 
David, and of Tobit; the laws dealing with the 
family; and the various allusions to the subject. 
OT narratives are, of course, valid authorities for 
the manners of the times in which they originated, 
whatever view may be held as to their historicity. 
Unfortunately, however, both narratives and—m 
a less degree—laws mostly treat of royal, noble, 
or wealthy families and their slaves, and we have 
little direct information as to the poorer free 
Israelites. Doubtless, the same general principles 
governed family life amongst all classes, and the 
wealthy families and their dependants constituted 
a large proportion of the population; but we have 
always to bear in mind that the familiar OT 
pictures are concerned chiefly with certain classes, 
and that for other cases we must allow for the 
effect of inferior rank and smaller means. 

ii. Members.— The members of a Heb. family or 
household included some or all of the following: 
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the man, as supreme head of the household; his 
mother, if residing with him after the death of his 
father; his wives; his concubines; the wives’ 
children; the concubines* children; children of 
other women, e.g . Jephthah (Jg 11 1 ); daughters- 
in-law; sons-in-law, for example, Jacob with 
Laban; other free Isr. relatives, friends, or 
dependants; gerim or resident foreigners, EV 
4 the stranger that is within thy gates ’ (see Ger) ; 
male and female slaves, Isr. and foreign, home- 
born and purchased. Thus the ancient Heb. was 
larger than the modern family; polygamy in¬ 
creased the number of women and children de¬ 
pendent on a single man ; married sons and their 
families often remained in their father’s household ; 
the insecurity of primitive life led individual resid¬ 
ent aliens, etc., to attach themselves to households. 

(a) Husband's Mother .—ntoq hdmAth, AY and KV 
mother-in-law. In Mic 7® (quoted Mt 10 88 , Lk 12 M ) 
the fy&mdth is perhaps the wife of the living head 
of the household ; in Hu, Naomi, herself a widow, 
is the harndth of widows. But the hamOth attained 

r cial importance and dignity when, after the 
ith of her husband, her son became the head 
of the family. She was then the most import¬ 
ant and influential woman in the household; a 
man had many wives, only one mother; he had 
been trained in deference and obedience to his 
mother; his wives were his property, and absolutely 
subject to his authority. They had often been 
selected by his mother, e.g. Ishmael’s wife by 
Hagar (Gn 21 ai , cf. 2 Es 9 47 ). In the history of the 
families best known to us—the royal houses of Isr. 
and Judah—there are numerous indications of the 
exalted position of the mother of the reigning 
king. She bears the title rrp3| mistress. Her 
name is regularly given in the paragraph describ¬ 
ing an accession, while nothing is said about the 
wives. Maacah, Jezebel, Athaliah, and Nehushta 
(2 K 24 8,12 * 14 , cf. Jer 22 s ®) appear as exorcising great 
influence in the reigns of their sons. The analogy 
of modern Eastern life fully warrants us in taking 
the position of the queen-mother as representing 
that of the mother of the head of any ordinary 
family. Sometimes a widow herself appears as 
head of a household, e.g. Micah’s mother (Jg 17 lff *), 
Naomi in Ru, the Shunammite (2 K 8 1 ' 8 ), T obit’s 
grandmother (To l 8 ); cf. also the position of the 
mother of our Lord during His ministry. 

( b ) Uusbandy Wives and Concubines. — The 
generic terms man , n^x woman , are com¬ 

monly used for husband and wife, as in most 
languages. This usage recognizes the funda¬ 
mental nature of sexual characteristics. In spite 
of the similarity of the two words, Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
speaks of ‘the impossibility of deriving c^x and 
n^i< from the same root *; consequently, all deduc¬ 
tions based on the reference of the two words to 
the same root are without any true foundation. 
The husband is master , as supreme over his 

wives, who are slaves acquired by capture in war 
(Dt 21 10 * 14 ), or by purchase (Gn 34 l ®, Ex 22 18 , Dt 
22 M , Ru 4 10 ). It would be misleading to apply 
the term ‘freewoman* to any Israelitess, except 
perhaps to a widow. Even in the Mishna, 
4 women, slaves, and children ’ are constantly 
grouped together, e.g. Berachoth f iii. 3, and ‘a 
woman is always under the authority of her father 
until she is placed under the authority of her 
husband,* Ketuboth , iv. 3. The wife as in subjec¬ 
tion to the bdal is be'dldh (Is 54 1 ). The rights of 
a husband over his wives were limited by affection 
and custom, by the terms of the marriage cove¬ 
nant or contract (Gn 31 49 * ®°, To 7 14 ), by the influ¬ 
ence of the wife’s family, also by certain specific 
laws. The marital supremacy involved the right 
of divorce at the husband’s discretion. This is 
laid down in Dt 24 1 , which, however, imposes 


certain vague and obscure conditions, probably 
intended to discourage capricious divorce (Ben- 
zitiger, Heb. Arch. 346). Is 50 1 , Jer 3 8 show that 
it was usual to give the divorced woman 
mrna ‘ a bill of divorce,’ doubtless that she might 
be able to resist any attempt on his part to reclaim 
his rights over her, a divorced woman being in a 
sense an emancipated slave. Dt forbids a man to 
divorce his wife, if he has falsely charged her 
with unchastity before marriage (22 18 - w ), or if he 
himself seduced her and had been compelled to 
marry her in consequence (22 w *®), These enact¬ 
ments and the protest in Mai 2 10 point to a fre¬ 
quency of divorce. A wife could not divorce her 
husband (Benzinger, 341). Other limitations of 
the husband’s rights were that he might not marry 
a sister of one of his living wives (Lv 18 18 ); if a 
man hears his wife make a vow and does not 
disallow it at once, he may not do so afterwards 
(Nu 30 11 ). Even if a woman has been purchased 
from her parents as a concubine (n$^) and.he does 
not wish to retain her, he may not sell her to 
strangers ; he must either let her kinsfolk buy her 
back, or betroth her to one of his sons. If he takes 
another wife or concubine, he must either main¬ 
tain the first in her full rights, or let her go free 
without payment (Ex 21 7 " 11 ). Even a captive who 
has been taken to wife may not be sold as a slave, 
but if sent away must be dismissed free of pay¬ 
ment (Dt 21 10tr -)- Similarly, in modern Arabia it 
is held disgraceful to sell a concubine. The rights 
of a wife would necessarily include those of a 
concubine. 

No very clear information is given as to the rela¬ 
tive status of wives and concubines. n^ ; x woman , 
is sometimes used as a general term for a wife or 
concubine (Gn 30 4 ); sometimes for wife as distin¬ 
guished from concubine (1 K ll 8 ). The words 
(in Hex., chiefly ED), (in Hex., chiefly JP), 
and seem to be practically synonymous when 
used of concubines. In households where the 
person of every female slave was—with few ex¬ 
ceptions—at the disposal of the master (Benzinger, 
162), and where the relative status of the women 
depended chiefly on his favour, definite and nicely 
graduated distinctions were impossible. Amongst 
modern Mohammedans, a man may cohabit with 
any of his female slaves who is a Mohammedan, 
a Christian, or a Jewess; and, conversely, he 
cannot have as a slave a woman whom he acknow¬ 
ledges to be within the prohibited degrees of 
marriage (Lane, Arabian Nights , i. 65, 56). The 
only definite advantage claimed by wives over 
concubines is that their children should inherit a 
larger sharo, or even the whole, of their father’s 
property, e.g. Sarah’s claim for Isaac (Gn 21 10 ). 
Nevertheless the wife, because her position was 
the result of her husband’s favour, and was often 
guaranteed by powerful relatives, would often 
enjoy superior consideration, and exercise a greater 
influence. Sarah, Rachel, and Leah had slave- 
girls, nings^ ( sh&phah6th), who were their own pro¬ 
perty; and when these became concubines, they 
were still under the authority of their mistresses. 
Polygamy is both recognized by the law and de¬ 
scribed in the history; nearly all the kings and 
judges of whom we have particulars have a lar^e 
harem. Acc. to Justin (Tiyphoy 134), even in his 
time Jewish teachers permitted each man to have 
four or five wives (cf. Jos. Ant. xvn. i. 2; Mishna, 
Kedushin , ii. 7, etc.). But considerations of ex¬ 
pense and the approximately equal numbers of 
the two sexes place narrow limits on polygamy. 
Nowack {Heb. Arch. i. 169) points out that Ab¬ 
raham and Elkanah have two wives, that rrjy 
‘adversary’ is a technical term for one of two 
wives, and that Dt 21 10ff * speaks of two wives, one 
beloved, the other hated. He thinks that such 
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bigamy would be very common. In the nature of 
the case, a largo proportion of the population must 
have been monogamous ; of. the cases of Adam (Gn 
2 aa * 34 ), Noah and his sons (G 18 7 18 8 18 ), Lot (I9 15 ), 
Isaac, and Joseph. Probably, the monogamy of 
^these patriarchs is narrated as an example. The 
family quarrels arising out of polygamy are suffi¬ 
ciently illustrated from the familiar examples of 
Sarah and Hagar, Rachel and Leah, Hannah and 
Peninnah, and the family history of David (cf. Sir 
37 n 2G 7 where a = On the other hand, 
Hob. family life must be judged from the point of 
view of the ancient East, and not from that of the 
modern West. Erom the former, there was nothing 
immoral in polygamy, and the status of wives and 
concubines was neither regarded by others nor felt 
by themselves to be humiliating. The acrostic 
on the Capable Woman, * csheth hay it (Pr 31 10 ' 31 ), 
testifies to the honourable position of the faithful 
wife. 

We have little information as to the marriages 
of slaves; apparently, tlie tie between them was 
not very binding. A couple who had come into a 
master's possession as a married couple were to be 
released together at the end of six years; but if, 
after a man became a slave, his master married 
him to another slave, and children were born, the 
man either went away alone, or remained a 
slave for the sake of his family (cf. Marriage, 
Woman). 

(c) Parents and Children. —The etymologies of 
3$ father , o# mother , are quite uncertain; they 
are common to most Sem. languages, are appar¬ 
ently connected with the terms for father and 
mother in the Aryan and other families of lan¬ 
guages, and are probably older than the triliteral 
roots. }3 son and its fein. n$ have been somewhat 
improbably connected with rq? to build ; they too, 
also, are probably older than the triliteral roots. 
The father was supreme over the children; he 
could dispose of the daughter in marriage (Gn 29), 
[but (Lv 19*9 he might not make her a prostitute], 
and arrange his son’s marriage (Gn 24), or sell 
his children as slaves (Ex 21 7 )—where, however, 
the father is forbidden to sell his daughter to a 
stranger (Neh 5 B ). The power of life and death 
is attested by the proposed sacrifice of Isaac, the 
case of Jephthah’s (laughter, and the practice 
• of sacrificing children to Moloch (Lv 18 al 20 2 ' 8 , 
2 K 23 10 , Jer 32 M ). The utmost respect and obedi¬ 
ence to both father and mother are insisted on in 
Ex 20 ia , Lv 19 8 , Dt 5 16 , Pr l 8 G 20 19 2 ® 20 20 23 s3 28 24 
30 11,17 , cf. Ezk 22 7 , Mic 7®. Similarly, Ex 21 1B * 17 , 
Lv 20® direct that any one smiting or cursing father 
or mother shall be put to death ; Dt 27 10 invokes a 
curse upon any one who is disrespectful to father 
or mother. Pr 13 24 etc. insist on the duty of 
strict domestic discipline, though doubtless the 
* rod ’ may be understood as including other chas¬ 
tisement besides corporal punishment (cf. Pr 17 10 ). 
Dt 21 18 ' M directs that a stubborn and rebellious 
son, a glutton and a drunkard, is to be stoned to 
death by his fellow-citizens, on the testimony of 
his father and mother given before the elders. 
Such laws really imposed limits on the authority 
of the father ; he must not himself put his son to 
death, but must procure his punishment by a 
public legal process. The constant co-ordination 
of father and mothor in such passages practically 
places the mother on the same level with the father 
with regard to the children. Indeed, polygamy 
makes each mother much more important to her 
own children than their father is. in a polygam¬ 
ous family, each mother and her children form a 
sub-family,—Jacob’s wives and concubines have 
separate tents (Gn 81® 3 ),—the management of 
which is in the hands of the mother, lienee the 
early education and training of children was 


mostly given by the mother. Children were named 
by the mother, e.g. Jacob’s sorb (Gn 29, 30); 
sometimes also by the father, e.g. Ishmael (Gn 
16 15 ), Isaac (Gn 2D). The long period of suckling 
—infants were not weaned till the second or thira 
year—must have constituted an added bond be¬ 
tween mother and children. The religious instruc¬ 
tion appointed in Ex 12 21 ’ 27 13™, Dt 4® 11” 

would probably be given by the mother. The 
sayings of king Lemuel (Pr :il l * y ) were taught him 
by his mother. On the other hand, Pr constantly 
refers to the milsdr (RV 4 instruction ’) of the. 
father, as well as to the tdrdh (RVm ‘ teaching’) 
of the mother (l 8 ). Acc. to the rank and wealth 
of the family, the care of the children would devolve 
in whole or in part on female slaves. Rebekah (Gn 
24 fly ) and Joash ben-Ahaziah (2 K ll a ) had each a 
foster- mother mSneketh (RV ‘nurse’), though 
Rebekah, at any rate, had a mother living. 
Mephibosheth ben-Jonathan had an ’ dmeneth (Rv 
‘ ndrse,’ 2 S 4 4 ). The grandmother, on either 
side, would, by all analogy, have much to say 
about the training of the children ; Naomi became 
the ’ dmeneth of Ruth’s baby (Ru 4 ltf ). We also 
have the masculine ’ 6mcn (RV ‘nursing father, 
Nu ll ia , Is 49 23 ). Erorn the analogy of the guard¬ 
ians of the sons of Ahab (2 K 10 1,5 ), and of Nathan 
(2 S 12 2B ), this would appear to have been a kind 
of tutor or ira.i5aywy6*. Schools for children are 
first mentioned in Josephus (Ant. XV. x. 5) and 
Mishna (Shab. i. 3). Acc. to Talm. Jerus. (Kethub. 
viii. 11) the first school for children was established 
by Simeon bon-Shetach, a century before Christ 
(Stapfer, 141); acc. to Talm. Rah. Baba Bat lira 
(Nowack, i. 172), a system of schools in every 
town was established by Jesus ben-Gamla, who 
became high priest in a.d. 64. In such schools 
reading and writing would be taught; any other 
instruction 'would mainly consist of committing 
Scripture, etc., to memory, by repeating passages 
after the teacher. 

(d) Brothers and Sisters. —The circumstances of 
Israelite life—the need of labour to till the soil, and 
of warriors to defend the homestead from the raids 
of neighbouring tribes, rendered a large family a 
great blessing (Ps 127 4,6 ). The natural checks— 
war, famine, and pestilence—prevented all danger 
of over-population. The labour of girls in the house¬ 
hold, the price that might be obtained for them as 
wives or concubines, and the alliances with power¬ 
ful neighbours that might result from their mar¬ 
riages, gave a certain value to daughters ; but the 
Isr. father’s chief desire was for sons; it was the 
first-born sons who were sacredjto J" (Ex 22'-®). The 
physical token — circumcision’—of the national 
! covenant with J" is such as can be borne only by 
males; a mother is unclean for 14 days after 
bearing a daughter, but only for 7 after the birth 
of a son. Daughters are very rarely mentioned by 
name. 

Each sub-family of full brothers and sisters, the 
children of one mother, had interests of its own, 
which clashed with those of the other sub-families. 
Domestic friction was specially strong in the 
numerous smaller households where there were 
two wives, e.g. Hannah and Peninnah [cf. the term 
rny (Dt 21 1B ’ 17 ), and for two wives in a large house¬ 
hold, Sarah and Hagarl. The relative status of 
the sub-families dependod on the family relation¬ 
ships of the mother, the favour shown her by her 
husband, and in some measure on her being wife 
or concubine. We have already seen that claims 
were sometimes made that the children of a wife 
should oust those of a concubine from all or part 
of their share of the family inheritance. But these 
claims are not sustained by any legal ordinance or 
even by any general custom. The sons of Jacob’s 
concubines rank as ancestors of tribes. It is true 
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that they are reckoned in a sense as children of 
their mothers* mistresses, but the same was true of 
Ishmael, who was excluded from the seed of the 
promise. There was no difference of legitimacy in 
our sense between the sons of wives and concubines; 
even Jeplithah, the son of a zdn&h or prostitute, is 
brought up in his father’s house, and his expulsion 
is evidently regarded as an act of unjust violence 
(Jg ll 1 * 7 ) (Benzinger, 148, 135). Apparently, all 
a man’s acknowledged children were legitimate, 
without regard to the status of their mother. The 
bastard, mamzer (Dt 23 3 [EV 2 ], Zee 9°), is generally 
regarded as the offspring of incest or adultery 
(Dillm. and Driver on Dt 23 3 ). Possibly, however, 
mamzer may include children of prostitutes, whose 
fathers were unknown or did not acknowledge 
them. 

In earlier times polygamous sub-families were 
so distinct that brothors married half-sisters, e.g. 
Abraham and Sarah (On 20 12 ). In 2 S 13 18 Tamar 
thinks that David would certainly sanction her 
marriage with her half-brother. Such unions are, 
however, forbidden by Lv 18 9 . 

The same causes which rendered the mother 
more important to her children than the father, 
often rendered the brothers the special guardians 
of jtheir full sisters, e.g, Laban of Rebekah, Simeon 
and Levi of Dinah (Gn 34), Absalom of Tamar. 
So, children often maintained a close connexion 
with their mother's family, Jacob (Gn 27 48 ), Abime- 
lech ben-Gideon (Jg 9 1 ), Absalom (2 S 3 s , 13 37 ). 

The sons were the heirs, but in the absence of 
sons the daughters might inherit, and after the 
daughters other male relatives in order of kinship 
(Nu 27 M1 ). A special birthright and a larger share 
of the inheritance were given to the first-born, both 
in the history (Gn 49 s ) and the law (Ex 22 2y ); but the 
bdkhCrdh , or right of the first-born, was not purely a 
matter of priority of birth, it might be sold, e.g. by 
Esau to Jacob, or bestowed on a younger son by a 
partial father, Dt 21 17 —which forbids such a prac¬ 
tice. Side by side, however, with the first-born, 
the youngest son constantly appears as the object 
of special favour, both from God and his parents, 
e.g. Abraham, Isaac, Bethuel, Jacob, Joseph, 
Ephraim, Moses, David, Solomon (cf. Heir). 

(e) Married Children , Daughters-in-law, Sons-in- 
law. —A married son would remain part of the 
father’s family, though not necessarily of his house¬ 
hold, while the father lived, lie would still be 
in some measure subject to his authority. The 
patriarchs were married men with families when 
Isr. went down into Egypt, but Jacob was still the 
head of the family (cf. Job 1). So the daughter- i 
in-law joined her husband’s family and came under 
the authority of her father-in-law (To 10 12 ), to whom 
Bhe was subject even after her husband’s death, 
e.g. Judah and Tamar (Gn 38). If her father-in- 
law was dead, she belonged to her brother-in-law 
or husband’s next-of-kin (Dt 25®, Ru 3 18 ), or might 
remain with her mother-in-law (Ru l fl ). Some¬ 
times, however, a man joined his wife’s family, at 
any rate for a time, and fell under the authority 
of his father-in-law, e.g . Jacob (Gn 29-31), Moses 
(Ex 2 a0 ‘ 22 4 18 , cf. Gn 24®; see § v.). , 

if) Other free Dependants. — Doubtless, more 
distant relatives, cousins, etc., friends and free 
servants, would sometimes form part of the family 
in the narrower sense; but we have hardly any 
information on the subject. Little is said as to hired 
servants; probably they were hired only for short 
periods, and did not form part of the employer’s 
family. Micah’s Levite, indeed, was hired to be 
a priest permanently at a regular stipend, ‘and 
the young man was unto him as one of his sons’ (Jg 
I7 U ). The resident alien, ger (IiV ‘stranger’), 
tdshdbh (RV ‘stranger’ or ‘sojourner’), is con¬ 
stantly referred to, and is commended to the good 
vol. i.—54 


| offices of the Israelites, The ger is mentioned in 
close connexion with the other dependent members 
of the household (Ex 20 10 , Lv 25®). He seems to 
have placed himself under the protection of the 
family rather than the clan; he probably rendered 
some services in return for protection and susten¬ 
ance, and may often have been a hired servant; he 
was evidently a familiar figure in Isr. society. The 
aer was united to his hosts by close ties. His 
legal status and personal safety depended upon 
their protection, and they were bound by the 
sacred obligations of Eastern hospitality to care 
for him as for one of their own kin. He was 
entitled to the Sabbath rest (Ex 20 10 ), and to eat the 
passovor if he became circumcised (Ex 12 48 ). See 
Gkr, Hired Servant, Stranger. 

(g) Slaves. —The slave was substantially one of 
the family. The master’s authority over him did 
not differ essentially from that over wives and 
children, and the wife was purchased like the slave. 
Conversely, a female slave might become a con¬ 
cubine, and a male might marry his master’s 
daughter (1 Ch 2 ^* w ), or become his heir (Gn 16 8 ). 
Slaves were circumcised and ate the passover. The 
yUidh bayith , or home-born slave, would have the 
closest, and the purchased Isr. slave, who had to 
be released at the end of six years, the loosest ties 
to his master’s family. We gather, however, from 
Jer 34 14 that the custom of releasing Isr. slaves was 
not strictly observed. See Slave. 

iii. Mutual Responsibility. — In primitive 
times the family, in a narrower or wider sense, 
was the efficient social organization; and such 
functions of modern government as were discharged 
at all were represented by the mutual claims and 
duties of kinsfolk. Many laws and customs of Isr. 
are a legacy from this primitive system. In 
ancient times the only protection for life or pro¬ 
perty lay in men’s willingness to defend and 
avenge their kinsmen. This right and duty is 
still recognized in OT ; the next-of-kin, qb'el t must 
punish his kinsman’s murderer, marry bis widow 
if the deceased was childless, and may inherit his 
property. See Gokl, and section on Levirate 
Marriage under Marriage. One would suppose 
that this strong sense of family duty would have 
led kinsfolk to provide for destitute relatives. But 
men were often obliged to sell themselves or 
their children for slaves, and widows and orphans 
are constantly spoken of as poor, helpless, and 
oppressed. Doubtless, the ordinary calamities 
—drought, dearth, famine, pestilence, invasion— 
would often ruin whole clans at tho same time ; 
but it is also clear that family feeling was no 
adequate substitute for legal provision for the 
poor. 

iv. Family Religion.—As tho nation had its 
religious symbol of circumcision, its sanctuaries, 

'sacrifices, priests, and festivals, so the family had 
its special sacra. According to Benzinger, 137, and 
Nowack, 154, following Stade, etc., the Israelite 
family was essentially a society bound together by 
common religious observances, Cultgenossenschaft. 
Thus, in the patriarchal narratives, the patriarchs, 
as head of the family, erect altars and offer sacri¬ 
fices ; similarly, the passover was a family rite, 
observed in the home, often, of course, temporary. 
In 1 S 20 29 wo read of clan-sacrifice, zeban mish- 
pdhdh , at Bethlehem. The family burying-ploce 
is sacred (Gn 23). Benzinger and Nowack see in 
the cutting off of the hair and the self-mutila¬ 
tion forbidden in Dt 14^-, Lv 19 27 - **, remains of 
ancient ancestor worship; cf. the practice of 
necromancy (1 S 28). Teraphim are usually under¬ 
stood to have been images or symbols of ances¬ 
tors. In later times the instruction directed to 
be given in Dt 6 would be matter for the family; 
and the regulations as to ceremonial cleanness 
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tended to make the whole personal and family life 
a continuous series of religious observances. The 
later system, however, differed from the former 
in that in primitive times each family had rites 
peculiar to itself, in later times all families 
practised the same rites. 

v. Early History of the Family.— Under 
the monarchy, the family was constituted under the 
headship of the father, who was supreme over 
wives and children, and primogeniture was recog¬ 
nized in the transmission of authority (royal, 
priestly, etc.) and property. The Hex. traces 
these institutions back to the origin of the human 
race in Adam and Eve; at the same time it pre¬ 
serves many incidents which have been held to 
point to an altogether different state of affairs in 
early times. It is maintained by \V. R. Smith 
and others that the head of the family was origin¬ 
ally the mother (mother-right, matriarchate), and 
that descent was traced only through the mother. 
Marriage was then polyandrous (of which the 
levirate marriage is supposed to be a relic), and 
be'ena marriage, in which the man becomes one 
of the wife’s family, and goes into her tent (cf. 
§ 7 and Gn 2 24 ), as opposed to ba'al marriage, 
where the wife enters her husband’s family. This 
view, is based partly on parallels amongst other 
primitive peoples, and esp. amongst the Arabs; 
and partly on various traces in OT, some of 
which have been already mentioned. In con¬ 
nexion with this theory, it has also been main¬ 
tained that exogamous totem - clans existed in 
ancient Israel. JSuch clans are united by the use 
of a common badge, connected with some animal 
or plant after which the clan was named ; inter¬ 
marriage between members of the clan is regarded 
as incest, and the totem may not be eaten. One 
example cited is the clan Caleb (dog), the dog 
being unclean (Dt 14 4 - c ), and its flesh forbidden 
food. Even if it should ultimately be proved that 
such theories are partly true, it is clear that becna 
marriages and totomism were obsolete and for¬ 
gotten in historic Israel, and that they can bo 
traced only in customs whose original significance 
was no longer understood. 

vi. The Family in Apocr. and NT. — 
Throughout the Bible, but csp. in the later books of 
OT, in Apocr., and in NT, the sacred history refers 
incidentally to the family institutions of numerous 
Gentile nations; but any general treatment of 
these would be beyond the scope of biblical archce- 
ology. Various subjects raise special questions of 
this nature, and these are dealt with in the 
articles on those subjects. 

Our data do not point to any regular develop¬ 
ment in the later history of the Jewish family. 
Its character and principles were as permanent as 
social institutions mostly are in the East. Features 
of OT family life reappear in Apocr., NT, and 
Talm., and still persist amongst modern Arabs 
and Syrians. The family history of the Herods is 
very similar to that of David. 

The Rent.—some of whose laws embody the 
most primitive customs of Israel—remained to the 
last the authoritative code of Judaism. Probably, 
however, much of the Pent, legislation was always 
a mere counsel of perfection, and other portions 
were obsolete in NT times. Often discussions in 
the Talm. are purely academic arguments on 
regulations which had no bearing on actual life. 
But. if there was no continuous development of 
Jewish life, it would still vary with varying 
circumstances. For instance, under a strong, well- 
organized government, like that of some of the 
Jewish kings, of the Herods and the Romans, the 
jurisdiction of the head of the family and private 
blood-revenge would be controlled and limited. The 
settlement of a large Gentile population in Pal., 


and the dispersion of the Jews throughout the 
ancient world, would sometimes modify, sometimes 
also accentuate, the observance of Jewish customs. 
Probably, Western influences reinforced the tend¬ 
ency to monogamy, which we have already noticed 
in OT. It is doubtful whether 1 Ti 3 a * Tit 1* 
inculcate monogamy, cf. 1 Ti 6 9 . Our Lord’s 
limitation of divorce (Mt 5 #L w ) followed the teach¬ 
ing of Shammai. 

Literature.— For the early history of the family, W. R. Smith, 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, and ' Animal Worship 
and Animal Tribes among the Arabs and in OT’ in Joum. qf 
Philology , vol. ix.; J. F. M'Lennan, Primitive Marriage, and 
the essay on ‘ Totem-Olans in OT * in Joseph Jacobs’ Studies 
in Bibl. Archaeology ; Bertholet, Die Stcllung d. far. u. Jud. t. 
d. Fremden, esp. pp. 1-80. For the Bible history, the sections 
on the Family, and the laws of Marriage, Divorce, Parents and 
Children, etc., in Ewald, Alterthiimer » (Eng. tr. The Ant. gj 
1st. from 1st ed. 1844) * Keil, Handb. der Bibl. Arch .2 1876; 
Benzlnger, Ueb. Arch. 1804 ; Nowack, Lehrb. der lieb. Arch. 
1894 ; J. F. McCurdy, Hist. Proph. and the Monuments, ii. 
30-77 ; Dillmann and Driver on the passages from Pent., for OT; 
SchUrer, HJP, for NT; also art. in Herzog’s RE; Schenkel’s 
Bibellex. ; Riehm’s RWB. W. H. BENNETT. 

FAMINE (am, At>u6s) in Syria and Egypt in past 
times may be attributed to four causes— 

i. Want of water, i.e. rainfall or inundations, in due season, 
ij. Destruction of corn and fruit by hail and rain out of season, 
ill. „ of all growing crops by locusts and caterpillars, 

iv. „ of food supplies by the hand of man. 

i. Owing to the want of water in due season 
the famine might be widespread in extent, but in 
other cases it would be only partial and local. In 
the train of famine always comes sickness, which 
develops into pestilence and other scourges accord¬ 
ing to the intensity of the want and privation to 
which the people and flocks and herds are sub¬ 
jected. In prehistoric times famines may have 
been due to a failure of rain at any time of the 
year, as the people were dependent upon the spon¬ 
taneous vegetation for the sustenance of them¬ 
selves, then- herds, and their flocks; but, after 
agriculture was introduced, the severity of famines 
could be much mitigated by storing up reserves of 
corn, thus enabling the bulk of the people to live 
independently of their herds and flocks; and famines 
would result more from the failure of rain in due 
season, that is to say, at the time when it was re¬ 
quired for the early growth of the corn. For the 
plenteous years cf. Lv 26 4f * * Then I will give your 
rains in tneir season, and the land shall yield her 
increase, and the trees of the field shall yield their 
fruit. And your threshing shall reach unto the 
vintage, and the vintage shall reach unto the 
sowing time; and ye shall eat your bread to the 
full, and dwell in your land safely.’ The opposite 
condition of things is described in Lv 26 19 '* ‘And 
I will make your lieaven as iron and your earth as 
brass; and your strength shall be spent in vain : 
for your land shall not yield her increase, neither 
shall the trees of the land yield their fruit.* In 
countries which depend upon the natural rainfall 
for the growth of cereals, and not upon irrigation 
and inundations, recurrence of rain in due season 
is a matter of the utmost importance; and scarcity 
of wheat and barley may be due, not to any want of 
rain, but to its fall at a wrong season—for example, 
in summer time, instead of during the winter and 
spring. 

The Wilderness of the WanderingB or Desert of Arabia Petraa, 
in common with those east of Pal., differs greatly from Syria 
and Egypt in its food supplies: but it is only in comparison with 
the extraordinary fertility of Syria and Egypt that it can be con¬ 
sidered as a desert. It has, from the earliest time, consisted 
of arid tablelands, mountainous districts, and sandy dunes, 
intersected by fertile valleys and plains and cultivable table¬ 
lands, and its present parched and barren condition is due in a 
reat measure to the action of the Turkish Government in 
rawing a revenue from the destruction of trees. There are in 
all directions ruins of vineyards and terraces on the slopes of 
hills, indicating former cultivation; and there are yet table¬ 
lands where com is cultivated, and plains where there are 
thousands of date trees. The nomadic tribes do not exist 
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•olely on the produce of their herds and flocks, but from the 
earliest histone times have used corn for food, and have 
cultivated corn for themselves, either in conjunction with 
neighbouring villages or by means of slave labour. There is a 
•canty herbage at all times over a great portion of this wilder¬ 
ness, and in January and February water and grasses are found 
everywhere, and the flocks can roam about at will. During 
November, December, and March there are dense mists ana 
fogs and heavy dews, which saturate the shrubs and even deposit 
moisture on the rocks, so that flocks do not require to go to 
water. These mists depend upon the direction of the wind, and 
alternate with intense droughts. As the summer advances the 
pasture is confined principally to the broad water-courses, which 
give good herbage for many weeks: as the drought increases 
the inhabitants are reduced to great straits, having to live with 
their flocks on pastures many miles (sometimes twenty miles) 
from water. The flocks are driven over to the water once or twico 
a week, and a small quantity is brought back for the use of the 
encampment. These nomads and their flocks are of the most 
hardy nature, and can go without water for many hours or even 
for days; but they live for a portion of each year on the border¬ 
land of famine, and a very little extra scarcity brings on such 
want and privations that they, with their flocks, either move 
on to more favoured localities or die. 

Egypt has always been remarkable for its ex¬ 
treme fertility, and is well watered everywhere 
(Gn 13 10 ). It is not directly dependent on 
rainfall, the annual flooding of the river Nile 
inundating nearly the whole land and making the 
cultivation of the soil, as a general rule, a yearly 
certainty: a land where ‘ thou sowedst thy seed, 
and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of 
herbs* (Dt ll 10 ). These inundations are caused 
by the rainfall over the districts where the Nile 
rises, and they fail at rare intervals. This exposes 
the land to drought, and famine ensues from want 
of corn, and in a minor degree the pasturage also 
fails. 

Tho extraordinary fertility of the Promised Land 
is constantly alluded to in the Bible: * a land of 
hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain 
of heaven’ (Dt ll 11 ). * 1 will give the rain of your 

land in its season, the former rain, and the latter 
rain, that thou mayest gather in thy corn, and 
thy wine, and thine oil ’ (v. 14 ). Its soil is of a very 
rich description, and formerly clothed the hillsides 
in terraces, though now, for the most part, it lies 
at the bottom of the valleys. Although Pal. has 
been dependent mainly on its rainfall, its streams 
have been utilized largely for irrigation purposes 
in the plains and in the Jordan Valley, and on the 
banks of the Jordan itself the rich soil is subject 
to inundations in the spring (Jos 3 16 ). 

The first famines mentioned in the Bible are 
those which occurred in the times of Abraham 
and Isaac (Gn 12 10 26 1 ). In the first case, Abra¬ 
ham went down into Egypt to sojourn there ; in 
the second case, Isaac was about to do the same, 
but, being warned by God, went to Gerar to reside 
with Abimeleoh, king of the Philistines. It may 
be assumed that these famines were only partial in 
their extent. 

The famine which took place in the time of 
Jacob was one of great extent, as it included 
Syria, Egypt, and the sources of the Nile, and was 
one of great severity and long duration; it is 
recorded that ‘there was famine in all lands’ 
(Gn 4l M ). It lasted seven years, and was remark¬ 
able as having been preceded by seven years of 
plenty, which being foretold by Joseph, the Egyp. 
Government was enabled to gather up sufficient 
corn, not only to buy up all the lands and cattle of 
the Egyptians and to supply the people, but also 
to sell corn to foreigners. 1 And all countries came 
into Egypt to Joseph for to buy corn; because the 
famine was sore in all the earth ’ (Gn 41 87 ). It i 
is to be noted, however, that this is a famine 
restricted to want of com, and that there is no 
indication that there waB great want of pasturage. 
The sons of Jacob were able to take their asses 
to and from Egypt without difficulty. Waggons 
were sent to bring up Jacob and his households. 
'And their father Israel said unto them, If it be so 


now, do this; take of the choice fruits of the land 
in your vessels, and carry down the man a present, 
a little balm, and a little honey, spicery, and 
myrrh, nuts and almonds ’ (Gn 43 11 ). ' And they 

took their cattle, and their goods, which they had 
gotten in the land of Canaan, and came into 
Egypt’ (Gn 46 6 ). 

famines are mentioned in the time of the judges 
(Ru l 1 ), and in the time of king David (2 S 21 1 ), but 
it is not until the time of Elijah that any account 
is given of the failure of the pasturage and 
springs. ‘ There shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word’ (1 K 17 l ). 

‘ And Ahab said unto Obadiah, Go through the 
land, unto all the fountains of water, and unto all 
the brooks: peradventure we may find grass and 
save tho horses and mules alive, that we lose not 
all the beasts’ (18°). Amongst the signs of the end 
in Jesus’ eschatological discourse are * famines in 
divers places’ (Ml 24 7 , Mk 13 8 , Lk21 u ). For the 
famine referred to in Ac ll 28 , see Claudius. 

ii. A graphic description of destruction of crops 
by hail is given Ex f) 28 * 81 * 82 - ‘ The Lord sent 
thunder and hail, and fire ran down unto the 
earth ; and the Lord rained hail upon the land 
of Egypt.’ ‘ And the flax and the barley were 
smitten, for the barley was in the ear, and the 
flax was boiled. But the wheat and the spelt were 
not smitten; for they were not grown up.’ The 
unusual occurrence of thunder and rain in the time 
of wheat harvest is accentuated in 1 S 12 1 ®. 

iii. The effect of the destruction of crops by 
plagues of locusts is depicted Ex 10 16 ‘ For they 
covered the face of the whole earth, so that the 
land was darkened; and they did eat every herb 
of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the 
hail had left; and there remained not any green 
thing, either tree or herb of the field, through all 
the land of Egypt.’ Again, J1 l 4 ‘That which 
the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust eaten ; 
and that which the locust hath left hath the 
canker-worm eaten; and that which the canker- 
worm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten.’ (See 
Driver, ad loc. ) 

iv. The most terrible results of famine related 

in the Bible arc due to the hand of man ; and this 
was well recognized by king David. ‘And David 
said unto Gad, I am in a great strait; let us fall 
now into the hand of the LORD ; for his mercies 
are great: and let me not fall into the hand of 
man ’ (2 S 24 14 ). ‘ And he shall eat tho fruit of 
thy cattle, and the fruit of thy ground, until 
thou bo destroyed: which also shall not leave 
thee corn, wine, or oil, the increase of thy kine, or 
the young of thy flock, until he have caused thee to 
perish ’ (Dt 28 51 ). ‘ And thou shalt eat the fruit of 

thine own body, the flesh of thy sons, and of thy 
daughters, which the Lord thy God hath given 
thee, in the siege, and in tho straitness, wherewith 
thine enemies shall straiten thee’ (v. 08 ). ‘And 
there was a ^reat famine in Samaria: and, be¬ 
hold, they besieged it, until an ass’s head was sold 
for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth part 
of a cab of dove’s dung for five pieces of silver* 
(2 K ft*). ‘ And she answered, This woman said 
unto me, Give thy son, that we may eat him 
to-day, and we will eat my son to-morrow* (v. M ). 

Josephus, in his Antiquities and Wars of the 
Jews , gives several accounts of the horrible atroc¬ 
ities which took place during the famines in 
besieged cities, but in no account does he give 
such distressing details as in the story of the last 
siege of Jerus. by Titus, in which he sums up 
that ' neither did any other city ever suffer such 
miseries’ (Wars, V. x. 5). This account of Jose¬ 
phus is considered to be a description of the ful¬ 
filment of the prophecy by our Lord (Mt 24 a ), 

‘ For then shall be great tribulation, such as hath 
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not been since the beginning of the world until 
now, no, nor ever shall be,’ and is the history of 
the last famine connected with the Bible. 

In the Bible there is no allusion to horrors 
and privations due to famine such as occur periodi¬ 
cally in the world at the present time in the over¬ 
crowded portions of China and India. 

C. Warren. 

FAMISH. — Occurring but four times in all, 

‘ famish ’ is thrice used transitively. Zeph 2 n 1 lie 
will famish all the gods of the earth * (npj, lit. as 
AVm ‘will make lean’); On 41 M ‘And when all 
the land of Egypt was famished, the people cried 
to Pharaoh for bread ’ (ajrjpi); Is 5™ ‘ their honour¬ 
able men are famished’ (3in 'ff? W12?, lit., as AVm 
and IiVm, * their glory are men of famine,’ but the 
reading is doubtful, see esp. Driver on Dt 32 <i4 ). 
This transitive use of ‘famish’ may be illustrated 
by Coverdale’s tr. of J1l 20 ‘ the shepe are fameszshed 
awaye,’ and Shaks. Tam. of Shrew , IV. iii. 3— 

4 What, did he marry me to famish me?* 

Tit. Andron . V. iii. 179— 

4 Set him breast-deep in earth, and famish him 4 ; 

and Milton, PL xii. 78— 

‘Thin air 

Above the clouds will pine his entrails gross, 

And famish him of breath, if not of bread.’ 

The intrans. occurrence is Pr 10# ‘The Lord will not suffer 
the soul of the righteous to famish/ The Ileb., translated 
4 suffer to famish,’ is the same (though in Hiphil) as in tin 4i 6fl , 
and scarcely means more than 4 cause to hunger * ; so that the 
statement loses some of its comfort under the Eng. translation, 
if it does not even lose all its point. J. HASTINGS. 

FAN, FANNER. —Fan is used both as verb and 
as substantive. 1. As verb (Heb. .rjt in Qal) Is 41 18 
‘Thou shalt fan thorn [the mountains and hills], 
and the wind shall carry them away’; Jer 4 U for 
purifying ; 15 7 for chastisement; and (same Heb. 
m riel) Jer 51 a . Amer. RV lias ‘winnow’ 
throughout. 2. As subst. ‘ a winnowing-macliine,* 
Is 30 24 , Jer 15 7 (.Yjp); Mt 3 12 , Lk 3 17 (7rrtfov). 
Fanner occurs only in Jer 51 2 ‘I will send unto 
Babylon fanners, that shall fan her, and shall 
empty her land.* The Heb. of the Massoretic 
pointing (onj) means ‘ strangers,* and so RV after 
Ewald and others. But the VSS (LXX. Posh. 
Targ. Vulg.) point the Heb. difVerently (on>), and 
gain the word-play. Cheyne thinks the prophet 
possibly intended to suggest both meanings. The 
Eng. tr. may he traced from the Vulg. ventilatores, 
through Cov. ‘fanners,’ whom Genova, Bishops’, 
Douay, and AV all follow. So also Luther 
( Worfler ), and liothstein in Kautzsch ; and the 
French translators Ostervald and Segond (van- 
neurs). See Agriculture. J. Hastings. 

FANCY is used as a verb absolutely in Sir 34 a 
'And the heart faneieth, as a woman’s heart in 
travail’ {(payrd^trai; a verb which occurs elsewhere 
in LXX only Wis 6 1 *, ‘showeth herself,’and in NT 
only He 12** rb <f>avTa£6p,€voi' i AV ‘the sight,’ RV 
‘the appearance’). The previous Eng. Versions 
from Wyc. have ‘fantasio’ as a subst. (Douay 
‘ phantasm’), AV is the first to use the verb, and 
to spell ‘fancy.’* The Oxf. Eng. Diet, gives only 
one example of ‘fancy’ used absolutely, Locke 
(1698) ‘we rather faneie than know.’ 

J. Hastings. 

FAR. —1. ‘Far* is often used in AV as an adj. 
qualifying ‘country,* as Ts 8 9 ‘all ye of far 
countries y (pjj-’ptn? to); Zee 10 9 ‘they shall re¬ 
member me in far countries’ (D'prj-j^). Twice it 

* On the spelling Trench (Study of Words, 801) may be 
quoted : 4 When 44 fancy ” woe spelt 44 phaiit’sy," as by Sylvester, 
in his translation of Du Karlas, and other scholarly writers 
of the 17th oent., no on© could doubt of its identity with 
“phantasy,” as no Greek scholar could miss its relation with 
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qualifies other substantives, Dt 29 M 'a fax land* 
(njjhrrj ptf) * Mk 1384 man taking a far journey * 
(Avfyunros di r<$$r?jtxos, RV ‘sojourning in another 
country ’). Modern usage would probably require 
‘ distant,’ as Aldis Wright suggests. Certainly as 
an adj. ‘far’ was once used more freely than it is 
now: tlius, Bp. Barlowe, Dialoge (1531), ed. of 
1897, p. 35, ‘Now to compare these fruites unto 
the actes of these Lutheran factyons, ye shall 
fyndc a farre difference. ’ In Mt 21 38 25 14 , Mk 12 l , 
Iik 20 9 , where the Greek is airob^pdu) and AV has 
‘ go into a far country,’ RV more accurately trans¬ 
lates ‘go into another country.’ But the same 
Greek is rendered by AV ‘took his journey’ in 
Mt 25 15 , by RV ‘went on liis journey*; and in 
Lk 15 13 , whore the Greek is more fully dveb^/xrjaev 
c/s x^po-v ga Kpdvy AV renders ‘ took his journey unto 
a far country,’ and RV retains. 

2. Notico the phrases: (a) thus far, Jer 48 47 
‘Thus far is the judgment of Moab,’ 61 64 ‘Thus 
far are the words of Jeremiah’ (both rqrpy), and 
Lk 22 51 ‘ Suffer ye thus far ’ (t'ws toOtov). (5) So far 
forth—' to such an extent,’ 1 Es l 82 (£ws o&). (c) Be 

it far from or far be it from. This phrase, which 
comes from Wyclif (esp. ed. 1388) after Vulg. absit 
hoc , occurs eight times in AV of OT as the 
translation of hdlildh , a substantive formed from 
hdlal, to profane, with locative suffix, therefore 
lit. ad profanum ! to the unholy ! The passages 
are Gn 18 28a * 1 S 2 30 20 9 22 18 , 2 S 20 2u *>* 23 17 , Job 
34 10 . [Elsewhere the same Heb. expression occurs 
Gn 44 7 - 17 , Jos 22»24“, 1 S 12 23 14** 20 2 , Job 27 5 , 
where it is tr. ‘God forbid’ (AV and RV) ; also 
(combined with jut) 1 S 24° 20 u , 1 K 21 3 ‘ the Lord 
forbid’; and (combined with d 4 .t 6{<) 1 Cli ll 19 ‘My 
God forbid.’] In A poor. the same Eng. phrase is 
found, 1 Mac 13 6 ‘be it far from me’ (wb p .01 
yivoiTo ); and in NT Mt 16 22 ‘Be it far from thee, 
Lord’ (*IXetus oroi, where Ocbs 7^01 to is understood, 
as RVm ‘ God have mercy on thee ’). 

The Lord is ‘ far from the wicked* (Pr 15 29 ), but 
He is ‘nigh unto all thorn that call upon him ’ (l’s 
145 18 ); so the Psalmists frequently cry, ‘ Be not far 
from me’ (22 1 11 - 19 27 y 35“ 38 21 71 12 ), for in His 
presence is fulness of joy (Ps 16 11 ). St. Paul 
taught the Athenians that lie is ‘ not far from 
every one of us ’ (Ac 17 27 ), yet it is by the blood of 
Christ that we are ‘made nigh’ (Epli 2 18 ), so that 
we are encouraged and enabled to ‘draw near 
with a true heart in fulness of faith ’ (He 10 22 ). 

J. Hastings. 

FARE. FAREWELL. —To ‘fare,’ from Anglo- 
Saxon faran (Ger. fahren , Gr. Trop-etfo/xcu), is to 
‘ travel,’ to * go,’ as Spenser, FQ I. x. 63— 

‘But lot me hero for aye in peace remain?, 

Or streight way on that last long voyage fare/ 

Then comes the meaning ‘get on’ well or ill, as 
1 S 17 18 ‘look how thy brethren fare’ (0^7 
lit. ‘ visit thy brethren [and inquire] as to their 
wellbeing ’ [ci. Gn 37 14 , 2S ll 7 ]; Cov. ‘loke how 
thy brethren do,’ Wyc. ‘ tlii britheren thou shalt 
visite, if thei right doon ’); Sir 3 20 * A stubborn 
heart shall fare evil at the last’ (KaxwOifiaeTcu, RV 

* fare ill ’); 32 M ‘ he that trusteth in him shall fare 
never the worse’ (oOk Aarra^crercu, RV ‘shall 
suffer no loss ’); 2 Mac 9 20 ‘ If ye and your children 
fare well’; ll 28 ‘If ye farewell’ (both tppwaOe). 
The perf. pass, of the Greek verb found in tne two 
last-quoted passages (fxJbvyvpu) was used in the im¬ 
perative sing, (tppoxro) or plu. (tppoxrde) as a formula 
for closing a letter, lit. ‘ be strong, prosper.* This 
formula is accordingly expressed by the word fare¬ 
well in English. In Ac 15 29 , where the verb is 
plu., the older form is retained in AV and RV 
1 fare ye well ’; but in 23 so , where the verb is sing., 
AV has ‘Farewell’ (RV with most edd. omits). 
Once ‘ farewell ’ is the tr. of x a ^P €lJf t 2 Co 1S U 

* Finally, brethren, farewell * (RVm ‘ rejoice * or 4 be 
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perfected*). ‘Fare ve well* is the tr. of most 
previous VSS from Tin cl., but Wyc. ‘ ioie ye,’ Cov. 
‘reioyse,* Rheims ‘reioyce’ (after Vulg. gaudete), 
and it is probable that the Gr. is in¬ 

adequately represented by the Eng. * farewell,* 
since it never lost the sense of * rejoice,’ by slipping 
into a mere formality of speech, as the Eng. word 
has done. See Lightfoot on Ph 4 4 . 

In Lk 10 w (‘fared sumptuously every day') the Eng. word 
' fared ’ is probably to be taken in a sense that is still common, 

* feed,* ‘ bo entertained with food.’ Wyclif’s tr. is ' eete euery 
d&i schynyngll’ (after Vulg. epulabatur qitotidic splendide). 
Coverdale's * fared deliciously euery daye.' Cov, was repeated 
by Cranmer and the Geneva of 1657; but the Gen. of 1500 gives 

* fared wel and delicately,’ the Bishops' ‘ fared very delitiously,' 
the Rhemish ‘ fared mognifically.' Now it is true that neither 
‘fared’ nor ‘sumptuously' is restricted to taking food. In 
More’s Utopia (ii. 8, Lupton’s ed. p. 204) we read, ‘Thither they 
sende furth some of their citezeins as Lieuctenauntes, to lyue 
theire sumptuously lyke men of honoure and renowne ’; and 
Sir T. Elyot ( The Oovemour , 1631, il. 192, Croft’s ed.) says, 

* Many mo princes and noble men of the Romanes . . . made 

solempne and sumptuouso playes in honour of their goddes.’ 
But it is possible that it was a passage in the last-named work 
that suggested the tr. of AV, and in that passage the sense of 
feed or feast is unmistakable: (ii. 336) * The noble ernnerour 
Augustus . . . fared sumptuously and delicately, the cltie of 
Rome at that tyme beinge vexed with Bkarcitie of grayne.’ If 
that is the meaning of AV ; it is inadequate to express the 
original **.0’ fat?** kauirpaSe), where the verb means 

to ‘ make merry' fLk 12*9 16* 3 - »• « and elsewhere), and the 

adverb (of which this is the only occurrence in biblical Greek) 
means ‘brilliantly’ (the adj. is often applied to dress, Lk 23 11 , 
Ac 1089, Ja 2*3, Rev 19 18 ), so that the tr. is literally ‘making 
merry every day brilliantly.' Luther's tr. is lelte all« Tone 
herrlich und in Freuden ; Weizsacker. penoss scin Lcben alle 
Tage im Glanze ; Ostervald, se traitoit oien et magnijlfjuement ; 
Oltramaro, /await brillante chi re; Scgond, menait joyeuxe et 
brillante vie ; RVm ‘ living in mirth and splendour every day.' 
RV has given ‘ sumptuous fare' for AV ‘ delicate fare ’ in Sir 2 L )22 
(Gr. \licrpar* J. HASTINGS. 

FARTHING.—See Money. 

FASHION ( fac&re , to make, fartion-em , a mak¬ 
ing, It . fazione, Old Fr. fagon, Old Eng. facioun). 
There are some old uses in AV, and they are all 
retained in RV. 

1. The make or shape of a thing: Ex 2G 30 1 thou 
shalt rear up the tabernacle according to the 
fashion thereof which was showed thee in the 
mount.* The Hob. mishpdt) is the ordinary 

word for the decision of a judge, henco due or right 
measure, even in cases not decided by judging, right 
proportion (1K4 28 [Heb. 5 8 1 ‘ charge ’; Jer 30 1Sb of a 
city, ‘ manner,* rather weak ; Is 40 14 , in creation— 
giving each part its due place and function). In 
Ex 26*° it seems to be used as synonymous with 
n'^ri (from to build, so ‘ building,’ ‘ make’), which 
is employed in the parallel passages Ex 25 9,40 , and 
is there tr d ‘pattern.’ This Heb. word mishpdt de¬ 
veloped much as the Eng. word 1 fashion ’ has done. 
Fn Gn40 18 and elsewhere it signifies manner or cus¬ 
tom, and in 2 K l 7 outward appearance. It is tr d 

* fashion * also in l K 6 s8 , Ezk 42“ (in both of parts of 
a building). Wyclif’s word in Ex 20 80 is ‘ saimipler.’ 

In 2 K 16 10 ‘ king Aliaz sent to Urijah the priest 
the fashion of the altar,’ the Heb. is n^D'n d&muth 
(from npT to be like), a common word in Ezk for 
the external appearance. Here it is probably a 
drawing or model. Cf. 2 Ch 4 s ‘ the similitude [i.e. 
images) of oxen.* 

The remaining Heb. word is npaja t&kh'dndh (from 
ps, pn to set up), Ezk 43 u ‘show them the form 
of the house and the fashion thereof.* The Heb. 
is probably hero the arrangement or fittings. 
Wyclif has ‘ the figure of the hous, and makyng 
(1388 ‘bildyng’) thereof.* ‘Forme and fashion* 
come from Coverdale. 

In Wis 16 3 ® ‘even then was it altered into all 
fashions,* the meaning seems to be (as Deane), 
that the manna changed its taste according to the 
palate of the eater, and fire modified its nature 
according to its Maker’s will (Gr. els irdvra, RV 

* into all forms ’). 


In NT we find ‘ fashion * with this meaning only 
Ac l u ‘ Our fathers had the tabemaclo of witness 
in the wilderness, as he had appointed, speaking 
unto Moses, that he should make it according to 
the fashion that he had seen’ Ituttos , as LXX in 
Ex 25 40 , RV ‘figure’).* 

2. The appearance of a thing, as Ja l 24 Tind. 
‘For assone as he hath loked on him silfe, he 
goeth his waye, and forgetteth immediatlie what 
his fassion was.’ So in AV, Lk 9 s9 ‘as he prayed, 
the fashion of his countenance was altered* (Gr. 
rb elSot to 0 irpoauirov airrov). Especially outward 
visible appearance in contrast with inner reality, 
as Shaks. Merch . of Venice , IV. i. 18— 

‘Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 

That thou but leadBt this fashion of thy malice 
To the lost hour of act; and then ’tis thought 
Thou’lt show thy mercy and remorse more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty.’ 

1 Co 7 31 ‘ the fashion of this world passeth away,* 
and Ph 2 8 * being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself/ The Gr. is whose meaning 
is fully discussed in the Commentaries. See also 
Trench, NT Syn. pp. 252-258 ; Gifford, Incarna¬ 
tion , p. 22 ff. ; Expos. Times , viii. 391 f. The Eng¬ 
lish is perhaps more emphatic (in expressing mere 
outward appearance) than the Greek. In 1 Co 7 81 
Wyc. and the Rhemish have ‘figure’ after Vulg. 
fqura ; Tind. introduced * fashion ’ (* fassion *), and 
tfie other VSS followed him. In JPh 2 8 ‘ fashion * 
is not found before AV. Wyc. translates Vulg. 
[habitus) literally, ‘habyt* (1386 ‘abite’); Tind. 
Cov. and Cran. give * apparel ’; Gen. 1557 * appear¬ 
ance,* 1560 ‘ shape,’ as Tomson and Rhem. NT; 
Bish. ‘figure.’ 

3. In Ja l 11 AV has retained from Tind. ‘the 
flower thereof falleth, and the grace of the fashion 
of it perisheth,’ where the Gr. is irp6<ru>vov, * face.* 
So in Old Eng. ‘ fashion ’ was used literally for the 
face, as Pilar. Lvf Manhode (1430), III. xxxviii. 
155, ‘ She shad woe hire visage and hire facioun 
vnder hire hood.* Cf. Lk 12 66 Tind. ‘Ypocrites ye 
can skyll of the fassion of the erth, and of the skye * 
[vpbauiTrov ; Wyc., Rhem., AV, RV, ‘face’). 

4. Manner : 2 Es 4 s ® * How lone shall I hope on 
this fashion ? ’ [sic, RV after the Syriac, ‘ How long 
are we here?’); 5 M ‘They that be born in the 
strength of youth are of one fashion ’ [alii sunt); 
Wis 2 ia ‘ his ways are of another fashion * (^fyXXay- 
fjdvai, RV ‘ of strange fashion ’); 14 19 * he. . . forced 
all his skill to make the resemblance of the best 
fashion ’ [M t6 kAWiov, RV * toward a greater 
beauty’); Mk 2 la ‘We never saw it on this 
fashion ’ (otfrwj). So in Pref. to AV * they did not 
cast the streets, nor proportion the houses in such 
comely fashion, as had been most sightly and con¬ 
venient* ; and Shaks. llamlet , I. iii. Ill— 

* My lord, he hath importuned me with love, 

In honourable fashion. 

Ay, fashion you may call It; go to, go to.* 

5. Manners and custo?ns : 2 Mao 4 9 * a place for 
exercise, and for the training up of youth in the 
fashions of the heathen ’ (the Gr. is simply 4<pr}plav t 
i.e. youth, hence RV * and form a body of youths 
to be trained therein*); 4 1S ‘the height of Greek 
fashions’ [dKph rou 'EW^varpoO, IiV ‘an extreme of 
Greek fashions’); 6 8 ‘ that they should observe the 
same fashions’ (dyory^v, RV ‘conduct’). 

The verb to fashion is of frequent occurrence. 
In OT and Apocr. it has always the sense of give 
shape to, form. But the word was formerly used 
in the sense of ‘ transform,’ i.e. change the form or 
fashion into something else. Thus Tindale, Obedi¬ 
ence of a Christian Man t 97 b, ‘ When a man {ealeth 
.. . him selfe . . . altered and fascioned lyke vnto 

* In He 8 s the some quotation is made, and adheres still more 
closely to the LXX of Ex 2540 but the Eng. (AV and RV) is 
‘ pattern,’ os it has been since TlndAle. 
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Christ©*; H. Smith, Sermons (1592), 1 Fashion thy¬ 
self to Paul.* In NT there are two examples of 
this meaning: Ph 3 al * Who shall change our vile 
body, that it may he fashioned like unto his 
glorious body 5 (<r6pfiop<pos ; RV * that it may be 
conformed to the body of his glory *); IP l 14 * not 
fashioning yourselves according to the former 
lusts * (<rvc‘xvf jLart ^f JL€yo 0* J* Hastings. 


FAST. —1. Fast is frequently used in AV both 
as adi. and adv. in the sense of firm, secure, as Ps 
38 2 * thine arrows stick fast,in me’; Ps 65® ‘ Which 
by his strength setteth fast the mountains *; Pr 
4” ‘ Take fast hold of instruction *; 2 Es 2 18 
‘ Mother, embrace thy children, and bring them up 
with gladness, make their feet as fast as a pillar * 
(confrma pedes eorum, RV ‘stablish their feet 5 ); 
Ac 16 24 ‘Who . . . thrust them down into the 
inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks 5 
(ifa’tpdXlcraTo). Cf. Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite 
(Skeat’s Student’s ed. p. 117)— 


* Almighty God, of trouthe sovereyn, 

Wher is the trouthe of man ? who hath hit sleyn ? 

Who that hem loveth shal hem fynde as fast 
As in a tempoBt is a roten most.’ 

2. In reference to sleep, sound, as Jg 4 21 * he was 
fast asleep and weary 5 (RV 1 in a deep sleep 5 ; see 
RVm and Moore, in loc.). 3. Close, near, only ltu 
28. si. as 2* ‘ abide here fast by my maidens. 5 Cf. 
Milton, PL il. 725— 

‘ the snaky sorceress that sat 
Fast by Hcll-gate, and kept the fatal key.’ 

In every case ‘ fast 5 is used to bring out the force of 
the verb or adi. used in the original; there is never a 
separate word for it in the Hebrew or the Greek. 

J. Hastings. 

FASTING. —Often described in OT (esp. in P, 
where it is practically a technical term) by phrase 
‘toafllict the soul, 5 Wqj n;y (Lv 16 29 - 81 23- 7 - 32 , Nu 
29 7 30 13 , Ps 35 13 , Is 58 3 ; 10 ), tr. by LXX in the 
passages in Nu by icaKovv rfy/ in the others 

by rcLTreivovv r^v \f/vxhv, for which see also Jth 4 9 , 
and which may be assumed to have this precise 
reference, and not a more general one at Sir 2 17 7 17 . 
The phrase does not denote primarily spiritual 
humiliation, even as the proper accompaniment of 
fasting. It has a physical meaning. This will 
be perceived if the material sense in which ‘ soul 5 
was in early times used be remembered (cf. for 
a similar expression Ps 69 11 ). The more literal 
terms on. ‘to fast, 5 oNj* ‘fasting, 5 are also common 
in OT. In NT the words are vyjareveiv and v-^enda. 

(A) In the OT.— 1. The practice of fasting (a) in 
the times before the Captivity .—The one regular 
fast, the institution of which is ascribed to this 
period, is that of the Day of Atonement (Lv 16 2y * 31 
Nu 29 7 , Jer 36 V But there are many 
examples of fasts on special occasions, dictated by 
the sense of having transgressed, or of calamity, 
present or impending. Such a fast is inspired by 
Samuel (1 S 7 6 ); enjoined by Jehoiakim and the 
princes (Jer 36°); hypocritically by Jezebel (1 K 
21®- la ). In like manner individuals are moved to 
fast—David when his child is smitten with sickness 
(2S 12 1 ®- a1 * 28 ), Ahab on hearing his doom (1 K 21 27 ). 

The abstinence frGm food or drink for forty 
days by Moses on the Mount (Ex 34 M ), and by 
Elijah (1 K 19 8 ), seem to be recorded rather as 
extraordinary or miraculous occurrences than as 
fasts purposely undertaken. 

(^) After the Captivity .—Additional regular 
fasts now appear, the memorials of the times of 
bitter shame and calamity through which the 
nation had passed. Four are enumerated in Zee 
8 |®, cf. 7 9, B . (a) ‘The fast of the fourth month* 
(Tamrauz). On the 9th of this month, the Chal- 

• For the question whether the observance of the Day of Atone¬ 
ment was known in pre-exilio times, see p. 199 *> of this vol. 


deeans broke into the city (Jer 39* and 52®* 7 ). 
According, however, to Talm. tradition the fast in 
this month was observed on the 17th, on which 
day the breaking of the tables of the law by 
Moses is said to have occurred, and also the 
cessation of the daily offering in consequence of 
the famine during the siege by the Chaldceans. 
It was held also that later the day was further 
desecrated through the burning or the law by 
Antioehus Epiphanes (in Talm. called Apostemus), 
and his introduction of an idol into the Holy 
Place. (/S) ‘The fast of the lifth month* (Ah). 
The destruction of the temple took place accord¬ 
ing to 2 K 25 8 on the 7th, according to Jer 52 13 on 
the 10th of this month. The 9th was, however, 
the day which was observed, at all events accord¬ 
ing to the Talmud. The destruction of the Becond 
temple is Raid to have taken place on the same 
day ; and the announcement was believed to have 
been made on this day also to the generation 
of lsr. who came out of Egypt that they should 
not enter Canaan. (7) ‘The fast of the seventh 
month 5 (Tisri), possibly held in commemoration of 
Atonement; the extinction of the government 
left in Jerusalem under Gedaliah took place in 
this month through his assassination (2 It 25 2B ). 
This, acc. to tradition, happened 011 the 3rd of Tisri. 
(8) * The fast of the tenth month * (Tebet). On 
tho 10th of this month the siege by Nebuch. began 
(2 It 25 1 , Jer 52 4 ). The reference in Ezk 24 1 * 2 shows 
how the habit of marking it by a fast might arise. 

From the Talm. we learn that, in the timoa for which it can 
bo taken as evidence of the practice to which the prophet 
refers, the nth of Ab was regarded as by far the most im¬ 
portant, and that its observance was then universally binding, 
wo should infer from Zee 7 and 8 that it always held*this posi¬ 
tion of pre-eminence. The people ask only (7 3 ) whether they 
need continue to observe this fast. In the answer of God 
through the prophet, first one other fast is coupled with it (7 B ), 
then all four of the fasts that had been instituted in conse¬ 
quence of their calamities are mentioned (8 ll> ). It is probable 
that the three not referred to in tho people’s question were 
not regarded as of such strict obligation, ami therefore not felt 
to be onerous. Tho prophet, on the oilier hand, names them 
all, because the principles on which he insisted applied to all 
equally. According to tho Talmud those three were, after they 
had ceased to be kept, reintroduced subsequently to the de¬ 
struction of the second temple; and it was taught that they 
need be observed only at times when the Jews were oppressed 
or were suffering calamities (cf. Briick, Pharisriische I'olkssitten 
und Jlitualien, p. 45 IT.). Jewish interpreters seem to have 
understood Zee.’s words (S 1 ^) as giving a dispensation from the 
observance of the fasts in the interval between the restoration 
and the destruction of the second temple (Briick, ib.). 

We may perhaps find a trace of the institution 
of one other regular fast in OT—in the Bk. of 
Esther. That hook explains the origin of the 
Feast of Puriin, and in Rabbinic times the celebra¬ 
tion of that feast was accompanied by a fast ill 
commemoration of the fasting of Esther, Mordecai, 
and the people (4 1-3,16 ' 17 ). There may be an 
allusion to this part of the commemoration in 
9 31 end. 

Naturally, there is no lack in the period from 
the Captivity onwards of instances of fasts on 
special occasions. Of such as the whole people 
joined in we have, in addition to the one m Est 
just referred to, Ezr 8 21 * 23 , Neb 9 1 ; and as 
examples of fasts by individuals, Neh l 4 , Dn O 3 . 
The references to fasting in the Apocr. are not so 
numerous as might have been expected, and do 
not throw much additional light upon the history 
of the practice (To 12 8 , 1 Mac 3 47 , 2 Mac 13 12 ). 

2. The manner of observing fasts .—There cap be 
little doubt that, in accordance with usual Oriental 
practice, fasting involved complete abstinence from 
food. The period for the Day of Atonement was 
* from even till even 5 (Lv 23 3a ). No work was to be 
done (Lv 16 29 * 81 23 sa , Nu 29 7 ). There are allusions 
also to the use of sackcloth and ashes (Dn 9 s , 
Jon 3° etc.). Abstinence of another kind was 
also required, referred to in 1 Co 7® (TR) : various 
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passages of OT might be quoted in confirmation, 
though none very distinctly connected with fasts. 
It is spoken of plainly in the Talmud. 

3. 2ne purpose of fasting, —W. R. Smith observes 
(BS 2 , p. 434), ‘The usage of religious fasting is 
commonly taken as a sign of sorrow, the worship¬ 
pers being so distressed at the alienation of their 
god that they cannot eat; but there are very 
strong reasons for believing that in the strict 
Oriental form, in which total abstinence from 
meat and drink is prescribed, fasting is primarily 
nothing more than a preparation for tne sacra¬ 
mental eating of holy flesh.* It is difficult, 
however, to discover traces of this view in OT. 
There we find fasting employed simply as a sign 
of mourning (1 S 31 18 ), or with the evident object of 
deprecating divine wrath, or winning divine com¬ 
passion. Its suitability cannot well be explained 
in either of these connexions, except on the 
ground that it is often a natural effect of grief, 
and may therefore be purposely employed as a 
sign of it. In its religious use such a mute expres¬ 
sion of sorrow would be an act of contrition for sin, 
or appeal for heavenly aid in distress. A super¬ 
stitious idea of its efficacy was, no doubt, often 
entertained; but the particular form of error 
which the prophets found it necessary to condemn 
was the ordinary one of the formalist, who fails to 
perceive that his external observances can have no 
value when dissevered from purity and righteous¬ 
ness of life (Is 68 8-7 , Jer 14 10 ' 18 , Zee 7, 8). 

( B) In THE NT.—1. The Jewish practice. —There 
is an allusion in Ac 27® to * the Fast,* which was 
so par excellence , i.e. the Day of Atonement. 
But the chief point which we learn from NT is 
that by this time frequent additional fasts had 
become customary with those in Judaism who 
desired to lead a specially religious life, e.g. Anna 
(Lk 2 s7 ). Again, the Pharisee in the parable says, 
* I fast twice in the week* (Lk 18 ,a ). The allusion 
is to the two weekly fast-davs, Thursday and Mon¬ 
day, on the former of whicn days Moses was said 
to nave gone up into the Mount, and on the latter 
to have come down from it. Mention is made of 
them frequently in the Talmud. There is also an 
interesting reference to them in the Didache 8 1 , 
where Christians are bidden not to fast with the 
hypocrites on the second and fifth days of the 
week, but on the fourth and on Friday. Further, 
the question asked of Jesus by the disciples of 
John and of the Pharisees (Mt9 14 , Mk2 18 , Lk 5 s8 ), 
reveals the interesting fact that teachers who had 
gathered about them bands of scholars, used to 
give to their disciples special rules on the subject. 

2. The teachina of Jesus. —There are two pas¬ 
sages only, but those significant ones, (a) That in 
the Sermon on the Mount (Mfc 6 18 ’ 18 ). Our Lord’s 
whole aim here appears to be to secure perfect 
purity and simplicity of intention, a ‘ fasting unto 
God’ (cf. Zee 7*) in the fullest and deepest sense. 
This would be the most effectual cure for every 
error, practical or even intellectual (comp. His 
teaching on almsgiving and prayer, Mt 6 1 * 1 ®, and 
see art. on former). 

(b) His answer to the question of the disciples 
of John and of the Pharisees (Mt 9 14 * 17 , Mk 
218 - 22 , p,k fi 88 ' 8 ®). This answer throws light on 
His whole method and aim. To understand it we 
must bear in mind the question which called it 
forth. There is no reason to believe that either 
our Lord or His disciples failed to keep any day of 
fasting which was generally observed by religious 
members of the class of artisans and small trades¬ 
men in Galilee, such as the Day of Atonement. 
But He had imposed upon them no frequent 
additional fasts. He defends them from the 
stricture passed on them, and in so doing replies 
to the criticism of His own teaching, which was 


implied, by setting forth the principles on which 
He acted. He refrained from prescribing forms, 
not that He condemned them as mischievous or 
useless, but because it would have been the wrong 
end at which to begin. The course which He 
adopted was alone fitting, in view of the far-reach¬ 
ing change of character and thought which He 
designed to effect. 

The precise force of the distinction which Jesus drew between 
the days while the bridegroom was present and those when he 
should be removed, deserves to be marked. The time of His 
presence on earth was a Messianic time, a foretaste of the restitu¬ 
tion of all things. The thought that fasting would bo dis¬ 
continued In Messiah's days was already familiar to the Jewish 
mind. The language of Zee suggested it (8™), and thus, as it 
is interesting to note. Jesus added emphasis to the claim to be 
the Messiah, which He virtually made in referring to Himself as 
the bridegroom, by what He said as to the unsuitability of 
requiring fasts from Ilia disciples then. We may believe also 
that He wished them afterwards to look back to the time that 
they compnnied with Him as one of Joy. But His clear pre¬ 
vision that the perfect fulfilment of the promise was not yet at 
hand, and that a period of sadness and trial would intervene 
before it, is not less remarkable, and llis words unquestionably 
imply that there would be a place for fasting in the coming 
dispensation. Further, the inference which has frequently 
been drawn from them by Protestant commentators, that in the 
Christian Church fasting was to be practised only when dictated 
by special feelings of Borrow, and hence that it was to be a 
matter of individual choice, confined to occasions of wide¬ 
spread and exceptional calamity, hardly seems to be justified; 
for He characterizes broadly the difference between two whole 
periods. 

On the other hand, in the parables which follow, and in His 
line of conduct, to which attention had been directed, He 
plainly shows that Ho intended questions of outward observance 
to be Judged with reference to new principles which he incul¬ 
cated, ana that He left them to be decided by His Church 
under the guidance of the Spirit Who should come in His 
name (but see Hort, Jud. Chr. jo. 24). 

This intention was shown alike by what He did and did not 
conform to in the religious usages around Him. We have 
noticed that the keeping of the law of Moses was not in ques¬ 
tion on the occasion under consideration. But in point of fact 
His attitude to that law, the respect for it which He en¬ 
couraged byword and example, His silence as to its approach¬ 
ing abrogation, were based on the same principle as the non¬ 
imposition of new forms. He intended the rites of the Mosaic 
law to be set aside or changed only as the result of a new 
spiritual growth. 

3. The practice of the early Church. —The chief 
instances are before solemn appointments (Ac 
133.8 1428 ) gfc p au j alludes to his fasts (2 Co 
6 ° ll 27 ). It is somewhat difficult, however, to 
decide whether he is speaking of voluntary or 
involuntary ones. Perhaps both are included. 
The connexion of words seems rather to suggest 
voluntary fasts in the former passage, and involun¬ 
tary ones in the latter. In places TR has an 
allusion to fasting where it is wanting according 
to tho best evidence (Mt i 741 , Mk 9*®, Ac 10 30 , 
1 Co 7 8 ). This corruption of the text may have 
been due to the increasing value which was set 
on fasting in the Christian Church with the lapse 
of time. See further, Feasts and Fasts. 

In the Oxyrhynchus fragment discovered by Grenfell and 
Hunt, the 2nd Logion contains tho words **» ^ »»jrvi6njn ri* 
tv uy tDpvirt rrir fietfiku'et* rov died. The construction and 
the meaning of the saying are both difficult: Harnack (Die 
jiingst entdeekten Spruche Jesu. 8ff.) contends for a meta¬ 
phorical sense of the word ‘ fast/ Amongst other discussions 
of the sense of this Logion we may refer to Grenfell and Hunt's 
editio princeps of the AOITA IHi’OT(10ff.), Redpath (Expositor, 
Sept. 1897. p. 226), Heinrioi in ThL (21st Aug. 1897), Swete 
(Expos. Times, Sept. 1897, p. 646 f.). 

V. H. Stanton. 

FAT.—See Food and Sacrifice. 

FAT. —Asa verb ‘fat* is now nearly displaced 
by ‘fatten.* It occurs in Sir 26 18 ‘The grace of a 
wife delighteth her husband, and her discretion 
will fat his bones * (viavci, RV * fatten *); and the 
ptcp» ‘fatted* in 1 K 4®® (‘fatted fowl,* Heb. onf}3, 
see Fowls), Jer 46 21 (‘fatted bullocks,* RV ‘calves 
of the stall*), Lk IS 88 - 27 - 3 ®; to which RV adds 
1 S 28^ ‘a fatted calf * (AV ‘ a fat calf ’). 

J. Hastings. 

FAT.— Fat, meaning a large vessel for holding 
liquids, has been displaced by ‘ vat * in literary 
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English. The difference between the spellings, 
says Skeat ( Etymol . Diet . s.v.) is one of dialect 
only, ‘fat* being northern and ‘vat’ southern. 
Fat occurs in AV, J1 2 114 ‘ the fats shall overflow 
with wine and oil/ and 3 18 (both a^;); in the com¬ 
pound ‘winefat’ in Is 63 3 (nj), Mk 12 1 (broXifiviov, 
AV 1611 1 wine fat* as two words); and ‘ pressfat’ 
(1611 ‘ presse-fat’) Hag 2 16 (a^;). 

RV gives ‘vats’ in J1 (see Driver’s note, ad loc.), 
though in Pr 3 10 it changes ‘ presses ’ of AV into 
4 fats ’ (a^). 4 Winefat ’ ol Mk 12 l is made 4 wine¬ 

press/ and ‘pressfat’ of Hag 2 lfl ‘winefat’ (not 
by Amer. RV). Amer. RV prefers ‘winevat’ to 
winefat in Is 63 3 . See Wink. J. Hastings* 

FATE.— See Will. 

FATHER.— See Family and God. 

FATHOM.— See Weights and Measures. 

FATLING. —A fatling is an animal, especially a 
young animal, fattened for slaughter. It is the 
tr° of three Heb. and one Greek word. (1) MM\ 
plu. mdrVim, 2 S G 18 , Is ll 6 , P^zk 39 lfl : which is 
elsewhere tr 4 ‘fat cattle’ (RV ‘fatlings’), 1 K 

u». 2 ». «fed. beasts’(so RV), Is l 11 ; 4 fat beasts’ 
(so RV), Am G 23 . (2) Mdhim, Ps G6 18 : which else¬ 
where occurs only Is 5 17 tr d ‘fat ones/ AV and 
RV. (3) Mishnim , IS 15°, which means ‘seconds/ 
of a second, inferior sort (as AVin). Rut that 
is plainly not the meaning here. Hence the text 
is generally amended into mashmannim (0'$5$?), 
which is found in Neh 8 10 , and means ‘fat things/ 
‘delicacies’ (EV ‘the fat’). This is the read¬ 
ing followed by EV, and it has the support of 
Targ. Syr. and Arab. VSS. But Driver [Notes 
on Sam. p. 94) prefers to read hmshdmcnhn, which 
occurs (in the sing.) in Ezk 34 lfl (and elsewhere), 
and is tr 4 ‘the fat/ lie then renders ‘the best of 
the flocks and the herds, even the fat ones and the 
lambs* (O’l^n) oqip^p). (4) amo-rd (lit. 4 fed with 
grain ’), Mt 22 4 4 my oxen and my fatlings are 
killed’ (Tindale’s tr u ; Wvc. ‘my bolis [bulls] and 
my volatilis [fowls]/ after Vulg. tauri mei ct 
altilia). To those RV adds (5) btirVdh, Ezk 34 3 
‘the fatlings’ for AV ‘them that are fed’: the 
word is an ad j., and is tr d 4 fat’ in v. 20 (‘ fat cattle ’ 
AV and RV), it is the ‘fat’ kine of Pharaoh’s 
dream (Gn 41). J. Hastings. 

FAUGHION. —Jth 13° ‘she . . . took down his 
fauchion from thence/ and 1G 9 4 the fauchion 
passed through his neck’ (AV 1611 ‘fauchin/ RV 
‘scimitar’). The Greek is &KivdKrii (in 16 9 A has 
dxu'dm, to which Hatch and Red path give a sep. 
entry in their Concord to the Sept., but with a 
query), found only here. The d*., a word of Persian 
origin, is often used in Herodotus to describe a 
short sword. See Sword. The Eng. word was 
originally the name of ‘a broad sword more or 
less curved on the convex side ’; but in later use 
and in poetry signified a sword of any kind. 

J. Hastings. 

FAULT. —A fault is properly a defect or short¬ 
coming {fallitus , late Lat. ptep. oi falldrc, to fail, 
come short, Old Fr. faute *) either of material 
things, as Ld. Berners, Froissart, I. clix. 193, 
4 They had gret faut in their boost of vitayle ’; or 
from a recognized standard of physical beauty, 
workmanship, or moral rectitude. The defect 
expressed by 4 fault * is in AV almost always moral, 
but the larger meaning, shortcoming in any sense, is 

* Faute is the more accurate spelling, the l being inserted 
from the influence of It. falta ana Lat. fall&re, although the u 
stands, of course, for the l. In the Psalter of 1689 the spelling is 
always faute, though modern editions of the Pr. Bk. spoil fault. 
In AV of 1611 it is fault always. 


seen in Rev 14 n ‘they are without fault before the 
throne of God ’ (dfitojioi, RV 4 without blemish ’); cf. 
Jude 34 ‘faultless’ (Afubjiovs, RV ‘without blemish*). 
In 1 Co 6 7 the least degree of moral blame is ex¬ 
pressed (Gr. ijTTrjfia, RV ‘defect/ RVm ‘loss’). 

Craik (Eng. of Skaks. p. 124) says, ‘The word fault formerly, 
though often signifying no moro than it now does, carried 
sometimes a much greater weight of meaning than we now 
attach to it.' And he gives as an example Jul. Coes. i. iii. 5— 

‘ Who ever knew the heavens menace so ? 

Those that have known the earth so full of faults.’ 

To which may be added Tit. Andron. v. ii. 173— 

* You killed her husband, and for that vilo fault 
Two of her brothers were condemned to death.' 

Bee also Rom. and Jul. m. iii. 25— 

4 0 deadly sin 1 O rude unthankfulnese 1 
Thy fault our law calls death.' 

And Milton, PL xii. 337— 

• Whose foul idolatries, and other faults 
Hcapt to the popular Bum, will bo incense 
God, as to leave them.’ 

This greater freedom in the use of ‘fault’ enabled AV to 
retain Coverdalc’s trn of Gn 41® 4 This daye do I remembre my 
fawte,’ though Wyo. had 4 1 know Ieoh e my synne,’ and the Heb. 
(Ntpn) is some thirty times translated ‘sin.’ Other words 
usually t^ * gi n » are occasionally rendered fault,' as 
(vb.) Ex 6 16 ; * 2 S 8 8 , Ps 69*. Again, in Dt 25 2 fllfifi, which 

is everywhere else tr (1 ‘wickedness,’ is trd * fault,’ although all 
previous VSS had either ‘sin’ (Wvc. Douay) or ‘trespass' 
(Cov. Gen. Bish.): RV gives ‘ wickedness.' And wetpourroju* 
trd ‘trespass' Mt 6™. Mk ll^ai, g Oo 6™, Kph 21, Ool 2*» ; 
‘offence ' Ito 4^ 3W>; * fall’ Roll 11 - J2 ; and 'sin ’ Eph 

17 2B, Col 2 12 , is trd ‘ fault ’ 2 Co 61®, Ja 6 1H : RV gives ‘ trespass ’ 
always, except Ro lin ‘ fall,’ marg. ‘ trespass.’ 

‘Make no fault/ a very rare expression, is 
found Sir 9 18 (fig Tc\gfifit\'f)<ri()s, RV 4 commit no 
fault ’). 

In the trial before Pilate, St. John thrice uses alrla 
(18 s8 19 4 (i ), and St. Luke thrice alfiov (23 4 * 14 * 33 ). 
Except in Lk 23 22 (‘cause’) AV renders in each 
case oy ‘ fault ’; but the meaning of both words is 
‘ground for committal/ 4 legal cause for prosecu¬ 
tion.’ RV gives ‘crime’ in Jn, leaving Lk as in 
AV. 

Faulty is now nearly confined to the expression 
of physical defects. In 2 S 14 18 (Dps adj.), Hob 10 3 
(d^n vb. = be held guilty) it is used as the expression 
of moral wrong, RV ‘guilty.’ J. Hastings. 

FAYOUR.—Favour is of frequent occurrence in 
Shakespeare and elsewhere in the sense oipersonal 
appearance, and then as simply meaning the face 
(cf. Countenance and Cheer). Thus Spenser, 
FQ V. vii. 39— 

‘She know not his favour's likelynosse, 

For many soarres and many hoary hcares, 

But stood long staring on him mongst uncertain fears/ 

More, Utopia (Robinson’s tr n , Lumby’s ed. p. 19), 
4 whom by his favoure and apparell forthwith I 
judged to be a mariner.* Shaks. As You Like It, 
IV. iii. 87— 

‘The boy iB fair, 

Of female favour.' 

Bacon, Essays, * Of Beauty ’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 
176, 1. 17), ‘In Beauty, that of Favour, is more 
then that of Colour/ 

It is sometimes said that Ps 45 13 119 88 , Pr I9 a 29 M 
are examples of this meaning. But, though the 
Heb. (aq$) there tr 4 ‘favour’ is literally ‘face/ 
favour or goodwill is clearly the meaning. In the 
adjectives ‘well-favoured ’ and ‘ill-favoured/ how¬ 
ever, we find this meaning, as Gn 29 17 ‘ Rachel was 

* The correct tr. of J)ijy nsprj Is doubtful. If the vb. be taken 
as 8rd sing. fem. (Oaf. Heb. Lex.) the meaning will be 4 thy 
people Is at fault’ (but oy is nowhere else fem., not even in 
Jg 187, see Moore, ad loc .); if as 2nd sing, masc., * thou wilt 
wrong thy people’ (so PeBn. LXX, r#w). This 

is accepted by Slegfried-Stade, who punctuate pKpp. Socln 
(in Kautzsch’s AT) pronounces the MT unintelligible. 
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beautiful and well favoured 1 (rqrp n$r, lit. 4 fair to 
bo seen.’ So evilf&Youredness, Dt 17 1 On * 173 , lit. 

4 evil thing ’). 

In Jo§ 11*0 favour means scarcely rtiore than mercy , 'for it 
was of the Lord to harden their hearts, that they should come 
against Israel in battle, and that he might destroy them 
utterly, and they might have no favour ’ (n$nfl : in Ezr O 8 tho 
meaning is the same, but EV give ‘ grace ’; everywhere else the 
Heb. word means 4 intreaty \ Cf. Elyot, The Govemour, ii. 
298, ‘And they, which by that lawe were condemned, were 
put to dethe without any fauour.’ J. HASTINGS. 

FAYOUR. —The interest of the biblical use of 
this word resides chiefly in its relation to the 
term grace. It has not, like that term, obtained 
any doctrinal significance. While xd/ns in the 
LXX (Vulg. gratia) is its prevailing equivalent, it 
is used only six times in NT to tr. that word (see 
also Lk l 28 K*x (x P LTta f J -£v''h * highly favoured’; marg. 
‘graciously accepted* or 4 much graced’). Grace, 
in fact, while including favour, implies much 
more. And it comes as a free gift (‘Gratia, nisi 
gratis sit, non est gratia’), while favour may be 
won or deserved. To obtain favour is to please, to 
show favour is to be pleased. 

In OT tho distinction is, however, hardly per¬ 
ceptible. The instinct of the translators led them, 
it is true, to avoid the adjective ‘favourable’ as a 
rendering of mg (‘ gracious ’) used only of God (with 
the one possible exception of l’s 112 4 . See Cheyne, 
T/ie Book of Psalms , in loc .), but the verb and 
its other derivatives are often represented by 
4 favour.’ Thus jn, 38 times rendered 4 grace,’ is 2G 
times tr d 4 favour.’ Nor is the sense of strengthen¬ 
ing help, so prominent in the former word, alto¬ 
gether absent from the latter. (See Ps 5 13 ‘ with 
favour wilt thou compass him as with a shield.’) 

Eight other Heb. roots, implying kindness, good - 
will, pity , are represented in the AV by ‘ favour.’ 
The most frequent of these is flsrjss acceptance, 
rendered 15 times ‘favour.’ For ipn loving-kind¬ 
ness, 4 favour ’ is employed only 3 times. 

The LXX vary much more than the Eng. tr., 
the idea of pity pronouncing itself in Aeos, while 
that of goodwill comes out in eiidoda, 6l\r)/xa, vp6- 
<ruirov (□'#). So in the Vulg. we find misericordia, 
voluntas, vultus. A. S. AflLEN. 

FEAR. —For the theology of Fear see next article. 
Some obsolete or archaic uses deserve notice. 

1. Following the Heb. idiom, ‘my fear,’ 4 thy fear,’ 
etc., stands for the 4 fear of me,’ 4 of thee,’ etc.: Ex 
23 27 4 1 will send my fear before thee ’ ('np'N, RV 
4 my terror ’); Job IP 4 4 let not his fear terrify me ’ 
(Vidn, RV 4 his terror’); Jer 2 19 ‘.my fear is not in 
thee * (’gin$). Similarly Ps 90 11 4 even according to 
thy fear, so is thy wrath ’ (Jjnhcv?, RV 4 according 
to the fear that is due unto tnee,’ so Perowno; 
Del.* Cheyne, ‘ the fear of thee,’ with the samo 
meaning ; De Witt, 4 But who has yet learned the 
power of Thine anger, And Thy wrath as measured 
by the reverence due Thee?’); Is 63 17 4 0 Lord, 
why hast thou made us to err from thy ways, and 
hardened our heart from thy fear ? ’ (5jnK-)*p, so RV ; 
Del. 4 so that we fear thee not,’ evidently the geni¬ 
tive of the object; Orelli, 4 that it fears not thoe ’); 
Mai l 6 4 if I be a master, where is my fear ? ’ ('n^d). 
Earlier VSS contained this idiom yet oftencr, as 
Gn 9* Wyo. (1382) 4 youre feer and youre tremblyng 
be upon alle the beestis of erthe’ (1388 ‘youre 
drede and trembly ng,’ AV ‘the fear of you and 
the dread of you r ). 2. After another Heb. idiom 

* The suffix, says Delitzsch, is either the genitive of the sub¬ 
ject, i.e. according to Thy fearfulness (n#")% as in Ezk l 18 ); or 
of the object, *acc. to the fear that is due unto thee.' The 
latter way of taking it is more natural in itself (cf. v. 8 , Ex 20»>, 
Dt 2*), and here characterizes the knowledge that is so rarely 
found os a knowledge that Is determined by the fear of God and 
truly religious. 


4 fear ’ is used for the object of fear, that which 
is feared: Gn 3 1 42 4 the God of Abraham, and tho 
fear of Isaac ’ (ig9, RV ‘Fear,’ as a proper name : 
but to personify is to miss the idiom, of which 
Spurroll (Notes on the 'Text of Gen .) gives examples 
from Pesh. Targ. etc.), so v. M , Ps 31 u ‘I was a 
reproach among all mine enemies, but especially 
among my neighl)ours, and a fear to mine acquaint¬ 
ance’ ( 105 ); Is 24 18 4 he who fleeth from the noise 
of the fear shall fall into tho pit’ (igs); Ps 53 5 ‘There 
were they in great fear, where no fear* was* (otf 
109 jvrnl 1 ? -losrnqp); Pr l 28 4 1 will mock when your 
fear cometh ’ (D^n§); Is 8 ia * 18 4 neither fear ye their 
fear, nor be afraid. Sanctify the Lord of Hosts 
himself; and let 'him be your fear, and let him be 
your dread ’ (DDfepto . . . ’in-j’id) ; Ps 34 4 4 T sought the 
Lord, and he heard me, and delivered me from all 
my fears’ (vrnuD); Pr 10 84 ‘The fear of the wicked, 
it shall come upon him’ (y^ ivVud) ; Is G6 4 4 1 also 
will choose their delusions, and bring their fears 
upon them’ (di^md). Cf. Pr 10 29 Cov. ‘The waye 
of the Loude geueth a corage vnto ye godly, but it 
is a feare for wicked doers ’; Herbert, The Temple , 
120, 1. 29— 

4 Call in thy death’s-head there, tie up thy feare.* 

3. There are two kinds of fear, a 4 slavish feare, 
and a sonlike feare’ (Hieron, Works , i. 130). The 
latter is now used only of our relation to God. 
But it was formerly applied to the reverence due to 
any superior, as Ro 13* 4 Render to all their dues : 
tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom 
custom ; fear to whom fear.’ Cf. Knox, Hist. 194, 
4 we deny neither Toll, Tribute, nor fear, to her 
[the Queen Regent] nor her officers.’ Ascham 
(Toxophilus, B. fob 35, ed. 1545) says that a priest 
should have 4 a bodye ful of manlye authoritie to 
fear ill men.’ 4. Tho article being formerly used 
freely with abstract nouns, we find 4 a fear,’ Ezk 
30 18 4 1 will put a fear in the land of Egypt ’ 

RV retains); Ad. Est 15 8 4 in a fear ’ (dyundaas, 
RV 4 in an agony ’). 

In the quotation from Ascham above, the verb 
to fear is used in the active sense of put fear into, 
terrify. This meaning, though it occurs but once 
in AV, is common in the earlier VSS and in Eng. 
writers of the time. 

Thus Lv 26 88 Wyc. * the sown of a floynge leef shal fere hem *; 
Dn 4 11 Gov. • O Balthasar, let nether tho dreame ner the inter- 
protacion thereof! feare tho ’; 2 Co lO 5 * Gen. 1560, * This 1 say 
that I may not seme as it were to feare you with letters’ (so 
Wyo.). Cf. Elyot, The Govemour, i. 247, 'the good husbanae, 
whan he hath sowen his groundo, sottethe up cloughtes or 
thredes, which some oall shades, some blenohars, or other like 
showea, to feare away birdes, which he foreseeth redy to de- 
uoure and hurte his corne.’ So Foxe, Actes and Mon. i. 486 (ed. 
1583), ‘A wonderfull and terrible earthquake fell through out al 
England : wherupon diuers of the suffragancs being feared by 
the strange and wonderfull demonstration, doubting what it 
should meano, thought it good to lcaue of from their determin¬ 
ate purpose *; Spenser, FQ n. xii. 25— 

' For all that here on earth we dread full bold, 

Bo but as bugs to fearen babes withall, 

Comparod to the creatures in the seas enthrall.' 

More, Utopia (Rob. tr*», Lumby’s ed. p. 145, 1. 25), expresses his 
ideal of toleration in the words, ' They also which do not agree 
to Christes religion, feare no man from it, nor speake against 
any man that hath received it.’ Tindale, Works, i. 7, says 
Scripture is ' a comfort in adversity that we despair not, and 
feareth us in prosperity, that we sin not*; ana Expositions, 
148, ‘fearing you with the bug of excommunication.’ From 
SbakB. take Tam. of Shrew, i. ii. 205 — 

'Have I not in a pitched battle hoard 
Loud 'larums, neighing steeds, and trumpet's clang ? 

And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue, 

That gives not half so great a blow to hear 
As will a chestnut in a farmer’s fire ? 

Tush 1 tush I fear boys with bugs.’ 


* Earle (Psalter of 1539, p. 291) says that in this example 
* fear' is used in the ancient sense of FJER, sudden alarm, 
shock of danger. But that sense seems to have been dropped 
very early, long before the days of Coverdale, who first UNe* 
‘fear’ here (Wyclif as usual having ‘dread’), and the Heb. is 
the same as in the other passages quoted above. 
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Davies quotes from Bp. Andrewes (v. 8), * Knowing that we fear 
honour and power, though it last but for a small time, He feareth 
us with One whose honour and power lasteth for ever,' where the 
neuter and active senses of the word are found together. 

The example in AV is Wis 17 9 ‘ For though no 
terrible thing did fear them ; yet being scared with 
beasts that passed by, and hissing of serpents, they 
died for fear’ ItV ‘affrighted’). A Ileb. 

idiom is expressed in the phrase ‘fear before,’ 
which occurs 1 Oh 16 30 , Ps 9G 9 , Ec 8 13,18 , Hag l 13 . 
Thus Ps 96 9 ‘O worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness: fear before him, all the earth * (iS'n 
vjpp, RV * tremble before him ’). The verb is used 
in a grammatical misconstruction in Is 57 u 1 And 
of whom hast thou been afraid or feared,’ which 
is rectified in RV ‘ And of whom hast thou been 
afraid and in fear ? ’ 

Fearful in older Eng. meant * greatly fearing * 
as well as ‘greatly to be feared.’ Roth senses are 
used in AV and retained in RV. 1. Dt 20® * What 
man is there that is fearful and fainthearted?’ 
(H-vp); Jg 7 3 ‘fearful and afraid’ (mi;); Is 35 4 
‘ Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be 
strong, fear not’ lit. ‘hasty of heart,’ 

as RVm); Mt 8 30 ‘ Why are ye fearful, O ye of 
little faith?’ (5etX6s; so Mk 4 40 , Rev 21 s [all]); 
Sir 2 ia 22 18 , 1 Mac 3 68 , 2 Mac 8 13 . Cf. Adams, 
II Peter , 55, ‘If thou lovest God, thou wilt be 
fearful to offend him, careful to please him ’; 
and Chapman, Homer's Iliads, xxiii. 740—• 

' On the shore, far-off, he caus’d to raise 

A ship-mast; to whose top they tied a fearful dove by th’ foot, 

At which all shot.' 

2. Ex 15 11 ‘ Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders ? ’ (rtam mb, 
lit. ‘ feared [in] praises ’; usual ly understood ‘ to 
be feared even when praised ’; Kalisch, ‘ awful in 
praises,—the qualities which are mentioned in 
praising Him fill the mind with awe and rever¬ 
ence ’ ; in Kautzsch, Du furchtbarer in Ruhrnes- 
thaten , ‘ fearful in deeds of praise ’; the last, or 
Oxf. Ileb. Lex. ‘ terrible in attributes that call for 
praise,’ being best); Dt 28 5 ® ‘ that thou mayest 
fear this glorious and fearful name, THE LOUD 
THY GOD’ (M*jb); Lk 21 11 ‘fearful sights’ (TR 
<t>6prjrpa f edd. (pbSyOpa, RV ‘ terrors ’) ; lie 10 27 
1 a certain fearful looking for of judgment ’ 
( (pofiepds ; so v. 31 , but in 12 ai * terrible,’ RV ‘ fear¬ 
ful *: <p . is always used of that which inspires 
fear); 2 Es 8 aa 12® 15 13 , 2 Mac l 24 . Cf. Melvill, 
Diary (Wod. p. 271), ‘The ministerie of Mr. 
Robert Bruce was verie steadable and mightie 
that yeir, and divers yeirs following, inaist com¬ 
fortable to the guid and godly, and maist feirfull 
to the enemies. ‘ Awful’ and ‘ dreadful ’ have 
both meanings also. 

Fearfully is found only in Ps 139 14 * I am fear¬ 
fully and wonderfully made’ (vr^ n’lMqb,* Del. 

1 “ I am wonderfully come into being under fearful 
circumstances,” i.e. circumstances that excite a 
shudder, sc. of astonishment ’; Cheyne, * graced 
so fearfully and gloriously ’).t 

Fearfulness has in the earlier VSS both the 
meanings of fearful, as Ezk 30 13 Cov. ‘ a fearful- 
ness will I sende into the Egipcians londe ’; 2 Mac 
15 23 Cov. 1 sende now also thy good angell before us 
(o LORDE of heavens) in the fearfulnesse and drede 
of thy mightie arme.’ But in AV ‘fearfulness’ 
means always the feeling of fear, apprehension, 
timidity: Ps 65 3 , Is 33 u 21 4 , 2 Es 5* 4 II 40 15 37 . 

* See Davidson, Syntax , g 71, Rem. 2. 

t See Cheyne’s whole note (Book of realms, p. 352); It is par¬ 
ticularly good. He eays, ' Hit/Jg considers such a burst of 
admiration inappropriate to the case of human birth. But 
why? Take the production of a human hand. Why Bhould 
not a sensitive poet thrill, like Browning’s heroine (James Lee's 
Wife, viii,), atr- 

“ The beauty in this—how free, how fine 
To fear almost ” ? ’ 


RV adds Wis 17 8 ‘These were themselves sick with 
a ludicrous tearfulness ’ (KaraylKaarov ev\d(3etav t 
AV * fear worthy to bo laughed at ’). 

J. Hastings. 

FEAR* —As in Eng., so in Heb. and in Gr. the 
same words are used to express emotions of fear 
which dilfer widely in their ethical character. At 
one end of the scale we have the fear of the Lord, 
which is the beginning of wisdom (Ps 111 10 ) and 
the whole duty of man (Ec 12 13 ); at the other end 
that fear of pain, shame, or death, which is craven, 
servile, and selfish, and which is often rebuked in 
Scripture. But it is impossible to draw any sharp 
line between the two kinds of fear, for in the im¬ 
perfection of human character one motive shades 
off into another. Once even, by a bold anthropo¬ 
morphism, God Himself is said to fear in the lower 
sense of the word (Dt 32 27 , see Driver’s note). 

The fear which is merely self-regarding ought 
not to exist in a rational being who knows that 
God is his Father and understands enough to trust 
Him. Perfect love casteth out fear (1 Jn 4 1 ®). 
But man, as he is, fears the forces of nature, 
which he does not understand or cannot control, 
because he does not trust God’s providence. And 
he fears his fellow-man, because he is aware that 
brotherly instincts have grown weak with the 
sense of the loss of God’s Fatherhood. ‘Thus 
conscience doth make cowards of us all.* When 
Adam fell, he was afraid because he was naked 
(Gn 3 10 ), and he felt ho could no longer face God : 
thus fear of God took its rise in the violation of 
peaceful fellowship with Him. Similarly, Cain 
violates human fellowship, and fears man because 
he is an outlaw and God’s curse is upon him 
(Gn 4 12 * 14 ). Fear is thus the natural consequence 
of misdoing (Pr 28 1 ), and, accordingly, is some¬ 
times expressly said to be inflicted as a punish¬ 
ment (Lv 26 17 , Dt 28 2S,8ft ). The effect of selfish 
fear is to unman the coward, he loses spirit (Jos 
2 U ; for the same phrase used in a higher sense, 
see IK 10®): such men are to be rejected from 
active service in the army, lest the infection of 
their timidity spread (Dt 20®, Jg 7 3 ). Courage is 
especially needed in a prophet (Jer 1®, Ezk 3 9 ). 
Fear is to be overcome by faith in God (Ps 112 7 -®). 
In Rev 21® the fearful are numbered with the 
unbelieving among the most grievous sinners. 

The nobler fear has no thought of danger to 
self, so that the fear of God is the very opposite 
to the fear of man (Is 8 12 * 1S , Mt 10 38 ); but it arises 
from the sense of the nearness of some higher and 
holier being. Thus the beasts fear man (Gn 9 a ), 
and man fears angels and spirits, and, above all, 
God. To fear the Lord (the phrase occurs far 
more often with J" than with Elohim) means 
rather to feel awe of what He is, than fear of 
what He might do. It is fear of a Person (J" is 
God’s personal name), of His character, dignity, 
and holiness, rather than of His power or works. 
The fear of the Lord is to hate evil (Pr 8 13 ). Fear 
in the better sense of the word is the mainspring 
of religion, and ‘to fear’ is constantly used as 
signifying * to worship,’ whether the object be 
the true God or the gods of the heathen ( e.g . 
2 K 17 38,86 ). Thus, too, Jacob, when dealing with 
Laban, calls J" the Fear of his father Isaac (Gn 
31 42 * M ), that is, the object of his worship and religi¬ 
ous awe. This kind of fear is so far removed 
from the lower sort, that it is one of the dis¬ 
tinguishing qualities given by God’s Spirit to the 
Messianic King (Is ll 3 - 3 , the spirit of the fear of 
the Lord), ana the prayers of the Incarnate Son 
were heard because of His godly fear (He 5 7 ). 

But men are only gradually trained to the level 
of this holy and disinterested fear. They often 
have to be taught to fear God at all, even in the 
lower sense; and this lesson is enforced by divine 
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punishments (1 S 12 18 ), just as civil punishments 
teach men the authority of the law through fear 
(Dt 13 11 ). It is possible to trace progress in the 
conception of fear taught in the liible. Thus at 
Sinai the people fear the fire (Ex 20 18 ' 90 ); but at 
Horeb the prophet is taught to look for God in the 
still small voice rather than in the fire and tempest 
(1 K 19 12 ); and Ezekiel is told not to crouch before 
God, but to stand upon his feet when God speaks 
to him (Ezk 2 1 ). So in the NT boldness towards 
God is inculcated as much as fear, Christ having 
opened up the way of access for all who are unitea 
to Him : see Eph 3 12 , He 4 18 10™, 1 Jn 2 28 3 21 4” ( c f. 
Ro 8 1B contrast bet. spirit of bondage and of adop¬ 
tion). But Christ does not encourage the idea that 
it is as yet possible to supersede the motive even of 
selfish fear; He gives grave warnings of the con¬ 
sequences that will follow sin hereaftor, and, while 
He tells His 4 friends * not to fear men, He bids 
them emphatically to fear Him who hath power 
to cast into hell (Lk 12 4 - B ). 

In Ac 'one that feareth God’ is often used 
technically to mean a proselyte, even though un- 
circumcised (Ac 10 2 ). This is also the meaning of 
the word <rep6nevos, one that worshippeth God, also 
translated ‘devout.* See Couraoe, Reverence. 

W. O. Burrows. 

FEASTS AND FASTS.— It will be convenient to 
divide this article * into four parts— 

I. Feasts connected with the institution of the Sabbath. 

II. The great Historical Festivals, Passover, Pentecost, and 
Taoernacles. 

III. The Minor Festivals. 

IV. The Fast of tho Day of Atonement and the Minor Fasts. 

I. Feasts connected with the Institution 
of the Sabbath. 

(1) The Sabbath. (2) The New Moon. (3) The 
Feast of Trumpets on the 1st day of the Sab¬ 
batical month. (4) The Sabbatical year. (5) The 
Jubilee year. 

The sacred number 7 dominates the cycle of 
religious observances. Every 7th day was a 
Saboath. Every 7th month was a sacred month. 
Every 7th year was a Sabbatical year. After 
7 times 7 was the year of Jubilee. The Feast 
of the Passover, with the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, began 14 days (2x7) after the beginning 
of the month, and lasted 7 days. The beast of 
Pentecost was 7 times 7 days after the Feafit of 
the Passover. The Feast of Tabernacles began 14 
days (2x7) after the beginning of the month and 
lasted 7 days. The 7th month was marked by 
(1) Feast of Trumpets on the 1st day. (2) Fast of 
Atonement on the 10th day. (3) Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles from the 15th day to the 21st. The days of 
4 Holy Convocation * were 7 in number—2 at the 
Passover, 1 at Pentecost, 1 at the Feast of 
Trumpets, 1 at the Day of Atonement, 1 at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and 1 on the day following, 
the 8th day. (Willis, Worship of the Old Covenant , 
pp. 190, 191). 

(1) The Sabbath , nptf, j’m^, vdpparov.— Tn Am 8 B , 
2 K 4 M * ®, Is l 18 , IIos 2 11 it is connected with the 
New moon. Probably, the Sabbath was originally 
regulated by the phases of the moon, and thus 
occurred on the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days of 
the month, the new moon being reckoned as the 
first Sabbath. ' ‘Among the Assyrians the first 
twenty-eight days of every month were divided 
into four weeks of seven days each, the seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days 
respectively being Sabbaths, and there was a 
general prohibition of work on these days ’ 
(George Smith, Assyrian Eponym Canon , 19 f., 
quoted by Wellhausen, Prolegomena , 112, and 

* The article is general. Fuller details will be found under 
the articles on the separate Foasts and Fasts. See also the 
article Fasting. 


Schultz, OT Theol . i. 204, who also mentions the 
primitive Delphic custom of giving oracles on the 
7th day as the day dedicated to Apollo). Schultz 
also points out that it is a mistake to derive the 
name Sabbath from the planet Saturn, which the 
Rabbis call * Shabbti,’ and thus to bring the 
Sabbath holiday into connexion with the Chaldee 
worship of the planets. 4 The naming of the days 
after certain planet-gods can hardlyUe so old as 
the Sabbath holiday. 

For the Sabbath law see Ex 16 28 ' 80 (P and J), 
20 8 (E), 23 13 (J), 31 13 ' 16 (P), 34” (JE), 35 2 (P), Lv 
19 3 (H), 23 s (P), 2G 2 (II), Nu 15 32 * 38 (P), 28 9 - 10 (P), 
Dt 5 12 * lfl . In Ex 20® (E) it is to commemorate 
God’s seventh day of rest at the creation. In Dt 
5 12 * 18 it commemorates the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt. On the Sabbath the daily morning 
and evening sacrifice—the 4 continual sacrifice’— 
of a lamb as a burnt-offering was doubled. There 
is no evidence of Sabbath observance in the days 
of the Patriarchs. There is little evidence of 
Sabbath observance before the time of the Exile 
(Jor 17 20 * 27 , Ezk 20 12 * 18 * 18 - 20 , Is 56 2 ‘ 8 58 13 ). Greater 
strictness marks the post-exilic period (Neh 8 9 ' 12 
10 81 13 18 ’ 22 ). For the 39 kinds of work prohibited 
by the Rabbis on the Sabbath, and for many other 
actions and employments which cannot be summed 
up undor any of them which were also forbidden, 
see Schurer, 11JP II. ii. 96-105, cf. 1 Mac 2 s4 * 38 - 
39 ’ 42 , 2 Mac 5 20 S 20 - 28 12 88 15 3 \ M* 12 9 ' 13 , Mk 3 1 ' 8 , 
Lk 6 8 ' 50 13 10 ‘ 17 14 1 * 8 , Jn 5 1 ' 18 9 14 ' 10 . Sabbath-breaking 
was punishable with death (Nu 15 33,r - (P), Ex 31 14<7 * 
(J)), cf. Ex 1G 8 (J), where the Manna ceases on the 
Sabbath, and Ex 35 a (P), where no fire is to be 
lighted. According to the testimony of Josephus, 
the high priest, although legally bound to officiate 
only on the Day of Atonement, yet actually offici¬ 
ated, as a rule, every Sabbath day, and on the 
occasion of the Now Moons or other festivals in 
the course of the year (Jos. BJ v. v. 7), 

(2) The New Moon (1) ehh, (2) enn 1 ? iny, (3) cWn 
Bhh, (4) d' phn vovjmrjvla, peofi-qvia .—Closely asso¬ 
ciated with the Sabbath (see above). 4 When under 
the influence of the Chaldee method of dividing 
time, the course of the moon with its four phases 
was adopted as tho unit of time measurement, tho 
new moon and the 7th day were naturally regarded 
as the chief divisions of time, and therefore as holy 
days’ (Schultz, OT Theol . i. 204). From 2K 4 23 it 
would appear that the prophets were in the habit 
of gathering the people around them, and perhaps 
of granting inquirers and suppliants an audience 
at new moons and on Sabbaths. At every new 
moon the number of burnt-offerings was largely 
increased ; and in addition a kid of the goats was 
to be offered for a sin-offering (Ex 40 2,17 (P), Nu 
10 10 (P) 28 11 ’ 18 (P) 29 8 (P), 1 S 20 s -«•» 1 Ch 23 31 , 
2 Ch 2 4 , 2C!i 29 17 , Ps 81 8 - 4 , Is l 13 - 14 , IIos 2» 1 Es 
5 S 2 . 63. 67. 8 6 9 16 . 17. 87^ l MaC 10 34 , Col 2 lfl ). 

(3) The Feast of Trumpets on the 1st day of the 
Sabbatical month, nynj-i jViyi, fivrjixoavvov (raXirtyywv, 
—Tho 7th month—Tisn—was the sacred month. 
On the new moon of the 7th month—the Feast of 
Trumpets—additional burnt-offerings were sac¬ 
rificed (Nu 29 1 * 8 (P), Lv 23 24,20 (P)). 

(4) The Sabbatical Year , nstf, v&ppara 

dvdiravris rrj yf (Ex 23 10 * 11 (J), Lv 25 1 * 7 ' 20, 22 (II), 
Lv 2G 82 ’ 88 (U), Dt 15 1 * 11 31 9 * 18 ).—The Sabbatical 
year represented a still further consecration of 
time to God. The land was to keen a Sabbath. 
The fields were neither to be tilled nor reaped. 

4 Nature is to be set free, as it were, from the service 
which mankind exacts from her, and to be left 
entirely to herself. Only what she voluntarily 
offers is to be taken, and that not for any selfish 
purpose’ (Schultz, OT Theol. i. 363). Hebrew 
slaves were to be set free unless they wished to 
remain in service (Ex 21 9 * 8 (J)). A harvest was to 
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be given gratis to tlie poor of the people (Ex 23 10,11 
(J)). Release from debt is prescribed (Dfc 15 1 ' 6 ). 
In Ex 23 (J) the arrangement is made for man ; it 
is a limitation for the common good of private 
rights of property in land,—in fact, for the benefit 
of the landless, who in the 7th year are to have the 
usufruct of the soil; in Lv25 (H) the arrangement 
is for the sake of the land,-—that it may rest, if 
not on the 7th day, at least on the 7th year; and 
for the sake of the Sabbath,—that it may extend 
its supremacy over nature also (Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena, 118). At the F. of Tabernacles 
at the commencement of the Sabbatical year, the 
whole law was read in the hearing of the people 
(Neh 8 18 ' 18 ). The 70 years’ captivity and the 
land’s desolation were regarded as making up for 
the unobserved Sabbaths of the land ( Camo. Comp, 
to the Bible , p. 412) (2Ch 36 21 , Jer34 14 ' 22 ). After the 
return from exile Nehemiah bound the Jews by a 
covenant to keep them (Neh 10 31 ). 

(5) The Year of Jubilee* "I’m, Atpcw, VjV, tnavrbs 
Arptcrearuxaala (Lv 25 8 ' w 27 17 ' 24 ).—Peculiar to P. 
As the Sabbatical year corresponded with the 7th 
day, so the year of Jubilee corresponded with 
the 50th, i.e. Pentecost. ‘As the fiftieth day 
after the seven Sabbath days is celebrated as a 
closing festival of the forty - nine days’ period, 
so is, the fiftieth year after the seven Sabbatic 
years, as rounding off the larger interval ; the 
seven Sabbaths falling on harvest time, which 
are usually reckoned specially (Lk 6 1 ), have, in 
the circumstance of their interrupting harvest 
work, a particular resemblance to the Sabbatic 

ears which interrupt agriculture altogether. 

ubilee is thus an artificial institution super¬ 
imposed upon the years of fallow, regarded as har¬ 
vest Sabbaths after the analogy of Pentecost’ (Well¬ 
hausen, Prolegomena , 119). There were two main 
elements in the Jubilee-the emancipation of the 
Hebrew slave, and the return of mortgaged pro¬ 
perty to its hereditary owner. Cf. 2 Cn 36- 1 , Jer 
34 8, * 4 - 1B - 17 , Ezk 46 17 , Is Gl 1,2 63 4 , Lk 4 18 * 21 . But in 
Jer the term nVn used in Lv 25 10 is applied only to 
the 7th year. The year of Jubilee was proclaimed 
by the sound of a trumpet on the Day of Atone¬ 
ment (Lv 25 tf ). 

II. The Great Historical Festivals.!—As 
the new moon and the Sabbath were lunar feasts, 
the Passover (with the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread), Pentecost, and Tabernacles were solar 
festivals, i.e. festivals which followed the seasons 
of the year. ‘Three times in the year shalt 
thou hold pilgrimage unto me, three times 
in the year shall all thy men appear before 
J", the God of Israel’ (Ex 23 14 - 17 (J), 34 23 (JE), 
Dt 1G 18 ). 

(1) The Passover np^, 7r d<rxa. The Feast of Un¬ 
leavened Bread rrtvsri :n, ioprrj rwv dfipiov.— The 
Passover, though followed by the Feast of Un¬ 
leavened Bread (Ma$z6th), was distinct from it both 
in its origin and in its observance. In Ex 12 and 
13 two narratives are combined. Ex 12 118 (P) 
refer to the Passover, 12 14 ’ 20 (P) refer to the seven 
days’ F. of Mazzdth, 12 21 * 27 (JE) refer to the Pass- 
over, 12 48 ’ 00 (P) refer to the Passover, 13 310 (JE) 
refer to Ma&Cth (Driver, LOT, 2.3). Josephus 
distinguishes the Passover from the F. of Maz$6th 
(Ant. III. x. 5), ‘The F. of Unleavened Bread 
succeeds that of the Passover, and falls on the 
fifteenth day of the month, and continues seven 
days’ (cf. Lv 23®*® (P), Nu 28 16 - 17 (P)). But in 

* iVvj in Lv 2510 refers to the 4 liberty 4 of Sabbatical year, in 
Jer 848. IB. 17 to the liberty of slaves in 7th year of service, in 
Ezk 4617 prob. to Jubileo. In Is Gin ita use is figurative. 

t The distinctive feature of these D'$g is that they are not 
merely religious festivals like those of the 'sacred seasons’ 
but imply, like the Arab, haj (same word), apilyrimagt 
to a sanctuary (see Driver, Dcut. 188 ft.). 


Mk 14 1,12 , Lk 22 l they are practically identified. 
‘ The Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
form a double festival, just as the Day of Atonement 
and the Feast of Tabernacles do. It is undoubtedly 
as a direct preparation for the F. of Unleavened 
Bread that the Passover is celebrated on the 
evening before the latter feast begins* (Schultz, 
OT Theol. vol. i. p. 364) [Lv 23 & ‘ a (P) 10 " 14 (H), 
Nu 9 2 * 14 (P) 28 16-28 (P) 33 3 (P), Dt 16 1 " 8 * 16 j. The 
parallelism between the feast of the first month 
and the feast of the seventh month should be 
noticed. The tenth day of the first month, for 
choosing the Lamb, is parallel to the tenth day of 
the seventh month, the Day of Atonement. The 
Passover on the fourteenth day of the first month 
and the seven days’ F. of Ma?z6th are parallel to 
the eight days of the F. of Tabernacles. The 
Passover, which was a sacrificial feast (Ex 12 27 ), 
was observed on the fourteenth day of the first 
month, Abib (the month of ears, because in it the 
ears of wheat lirst appear), later Nisan (Est 3 7 , 
Neh 2 1 ). The Feast of Unleavened Bread was the 
opening as Pentecost was the closing festivity of 
the seven weeks’ ‘joy of harvest* (Dt 16 3 , Lv 23 10 
(II)). Passover anti Mazzdth must he distinguished. 
Wellhausen ( Prolegomena , 87 ff.) has shown how 
the Passover rips points back to the sacrifice of the 
firstlings (Ex 34 18 * (JE) I3 12lT * (JE), Dt 15 13,r * 16 ,ff -). 
It is because J" smote the firstborn of Egypt and 
spared those of Israel that the latter thenceforward 
are held sacred to Him. Because Pharaoh refuses 
to allow the Hebrews to oiler to their God the 
firstlings of cattle that are His due, J" seizes from 
him the firstborn of men. On the origin of the 
Paschal ritual and its connexion with Arabian and 
other customs, see W. R. Smith, BS, 227, 280, 344, 
345, 406, 431, 464, 465 ; Schultz, OT Theol. [. p. 364 ; 
Cobb, Origines Judaicce , 138. ‘ In the three great 

festivals we can plainly discern relics of the cus¬ 
toms which preceded their legal institution. In 
the first (the Passover) we can distinguish the 
earlier belief, out of which the offering of the 
firstlings of the flock sprang, from the enactments 
which are proper to the institution of the Pass- 
over.’ Cf. also for the feasts generally W. R. 
Smith, The Prophets of Israel, new ed. pp. 56, 384 ff., 
where he eleany, after Wellhausen, proves that 
the chief occasions of worship in Israel ( MazzOth , 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles) were the agricultural 
feasts, just as among the Canaanites and other 
ancient nations. The real starting-point for a 
study of Jewish sacred feasts is Gn 4 2 *- (J), ‘Abel 
was a shepherd, and Cain was a husbandman. 
And in process of time it came to pass that Cain 
brought of the fruit of the ground an ollering unto 
the Lord ; and Abel also brought an ottering of 
the firstlings of his sheep.* ‘ It is,’ says Wellhausen 
(Proleg. p. 89), ‘out of the simplest, most natural, 
and most widespread offerings, those of the first- 
fruits of the flock, herd, and field, the occasions 
for which recur regularly with the seasons of the 
year, that the annual festivals took their rise. 
The Passover corresponds with the firstlings of 
Abel the shepherd, the other three ( Ma$zCth, 
Pentecost, ana Tabernacles) with the fruits pre¬ 
sented by Cain the husbandman; apart from this 
difference, in essence and foundation they are all 
precisely alike.* Thus the Passover in its origin 
must be distinguished from the three agricultural 
feasts. It was a sacrificial feast, and had nothing 
to do with agriculture or harvest. The name 
‘ sacrifice * (nsj) is distinctly applied to it (Ex 12 27 
(JE) 34 20 (JE), cf. 1 Co 5 7 ). In Nu 9 7 ‘ 18 (P) it is a 
korban or ottering (pi,?). Uike the peace-offerings, 
the chief part of it was eaten by the worshippers; 

* 4 Not only in the Jahwistic but also in the Deuteronomio 
legislation tho festivals rest upon agriculture, the basis at once 
of life and of religion ’ (ProUg. p. 91). 
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like the sin-offerings, there was an element of 
atonement in it (2 Cli 30 16 35 n refer to the sprink¬ 
ling of the blood of the Passover); like the burnt- 
offerings, it was whole—no bone of it was broken ; 
it was roast with lire—anything left was burnt 
with fire. In the two accounts of the Passover in 
Ex 12 , several points of importance are omitted in 
the first, e.g. tlie character of the lamb, and the 
manner in which it was to be eaten; fresh points 
are added in the second, e.g. the hyssop, the oasin, 
and that none were to leave their houses till the 
morning. 

On each of the seven days of the F. of Ma?z6th, 
which followed the Passover, 2 young bullocks 
and 1 ram and 7 lambs of the first year were 
offered as burnt-offerings, with their meal and 
drink-offerings, together with a goat for a sin- 
offering and the continual, i.c. daily burnt-offering 
(Nu 28 10 ' 25 (P)). On the second day of MazzOth — 
Abib (Nisan) 16th—a sheaf of the new corn was 
offered as a wave-offering, together with a lamb of 
the first year for a burnt-offering (Lv 23 10 ' 14 (H)). 
The first and last days of the feast—the 15th and 
21 st days of the month—were days of 1 holy con¬ 
vocation/ in which no servile work might be done 
(Lv 23 7 (P)). 

There are few' references to the Passover in OT 
(Nu 9 (P), Jos 5 10 ‘ 12 (P), 2 Ch 30. 35, Ezr 6 10 , 
1 Es 11. «. 8 . 9 . 12 . 17. 19. 20 . 21 . 22 7 IO. 12 ). J n ^T S 00 Mt 
2(J2. 17. 18. 19 ]y|k 141 . 12 . 14. 16 2*1 22 h 7 - 8 * n * 13 ’ 18 

Jn 2 13 - 28 6 4 11 “ 12 1 13 1 18 28 - 80 19 14 , Ac 12 4 , 1 Co 5 7 ! 
He ll 28 . Later Jewish ordinances distinguish 
between the so-called ‘ Egyptian Passover,’ that is, 
as it was enjoined for the first night of its celebra¬ 
tion, and the ‘ permanent Passover,’ as it was to 
be observed by Israel after their possession of the 
land of promise (Edersheim, Bible History, x ol. ii.). 
On the later additions to the Paschal ceremonial, 
e.g. the recitation of the history of redemption, the 
four cups, the Hallel (Ps 113-118), the Chagigdh, 
etc., see Edersheim, The Temple: its Ministry and 
Services at the 'Time of Jesus Christ, clis. xi. xii. ; 
and for the Feast of Unleavened Bread, see ch. 
xiii. of the same. 

( 2 ) The Feast of Pentecost. —(i.) jn, eoprh 

ephoyddiov, the Feast of Weeks (Ex 34 22 (JE), Dt 
1G 10 ); (ii.) Y*pn jq, iopri) Oeptayov, the Feast of Har¬ 
vest (Ex 23 1C (J)); (iii.) onis^n dv, ij T &v vtiov, 

the T)ay of Firstfruits (Nu 28 26 (P); cf. Ex 22 20 (J) 
23 10 (J) 34 26 (JE)). Fifty days after the offering of 
the Paschal wave-sheaf, the Feast of Pentecost, or 
AYeeks, or Harvest, w’as kept oil or about the 8 th 
of Sivan, the third month. It lasted a single day 
(Dt 1 G 0 ' 12 ). The day was a day of ‘holy convoca¬ 
tion’ (Lv 23 21 (P)). The feast marked the com¬ 
pletion of the corn harvest, and according to the 
later Jews it commemorated the giving of the law 
(Edersheim, The Temple, etc., ch. xiii. p. 225). It 
closed the New Year holiday season. The sacri¬ 
fices were similar to those offered on the seven days 
of the F. of Ma%?Mh (Nu 28 26 ' 81 (P)). The char¬ 
acteristic ritual of this feast was the offering and 
waving of two leavened loaves of wheaten flour, 
together with a sin-offering,.burnt-offerings, and 
peace-offerings (Lv 23 18 ’ 20 (H)). As a wave-sheaf was 
offered at Mazzdth, which marked the commence¬ 
ment of harvest, as the consecration of the first- 
fruits, so two w’ave-loaves w ere offered at Pentecost, 
which marked the completion of the com harvest. 
The feast is not referred to in OT, but see 2 Mac 
12 “, Ac 2 1 20 16 ,1 Co 16 8 (cf. Edersheim, TheTemide, 
pp. 225-231). 

(3) The Feast of Tabernacles. —ntesn in, ioprrj 

(TKijyCjv, F. of Tabernacles or Booths (Lv 23 34 , Dt 
16 w ) • ao, iopTTj cwTeXtias (Ex 23 lfl ), toprh 

ffwayojyrjs (Ex 34 w ), the F. of Ingathering. This 
feast w’as observed from the 15th to the 22nd of 
Tisri (the seventh month), following closely upon 


the Fast on the 10th day of the month—the Day of 
Atonement. It marked the completion of tho 
harvest of fruit, oil, and wine, and historically it 
commemorated the wanderings in the wilderness. 
It was the harvest-home at tne close of the year, 
when people came ‘ from the villages and towns to 
the fruit gardens to live in booths, and enjoy a 
happy autumn holiday’ (Ex 23 ltf (J) 34 2a (JE), 
Lv 2^ 34 * 86 - 80 ‘ 44 (PH), Nu 29 12 * 40 (P), Dt 1G 18 ' 18 31 10 * 18 ). 
The sacrifices at this feast were far more numerous 
than at any other. On each of the seven days 
1 kid of the goats w’as offered as a sin-offoring, 
and 2 rams and 14 lambs as a burnt-offering. 
Also 70 bullocks were offered on the seven days, 
beginning with 13 on the first day and diminishing 
by one each day until on the 7th day 7 were 
offered (Nu 29 12 * 84 ). After the seven days a solemn 
day of ‘ holy convocation ’ was observed (‘ the last 
day, that great day of the feast,’ Jn 7 87 ), which 
marked tho conclusion, not only of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, but of the whole cycle of the festal 
year. On this day 1 bullock, 1 ram, and 7 lambs 
were ottered as a burnt-offering, and 1 goat 
for a sin-offering (Nu 29 SB ‘ 88 ). The feast is alluded 
to in 1 K 8 a 12 82 , 2 Ch 5 8 7 8ff -, Ezr 3 4 , Neh 8 14 ' 18 , 
Zee 14 18 ' 19 , Jn 7 1 -10 21 . On the later ceremonies 
connected with the feast, e.g. the procession to 
Siloam to fetch water and its solemn libation at 
tho altar (Jn 7 87 ), the singing of the Hallel (Pss 
113-118), the daily processions round the altar, 
and the sevenfold repetition on the seventh day 
(Ps 118 25 ), the lighting of the four great golden 
candelabra in the court of the women (Jn S 1 ^), the 
singing of Pss 105. 29. 50. 94. 81. 82, and the 
public reading of the law on tho first day of the 
w r eek in the Sabbatical year, see Edersheim, The 
Temple, etc., ch. xiv. pp. 232-249 ; Westcott on St. 
John, notes on ch. 7 8 * 8 12 . [On the daily service, 
which formed the substratum of the entire worship 
of the Temple, tho morning and evening sacrifices 
which w'ero offered on every Sabbath and every 
festival day, see Sehurer, HJP ii. 273-299.] 

III. The Minot Festivals. — (1) The Feast 
of Purim (d*yd, <f>povpal ).—In 2 Mac 15 86 it is 
called 7) MapdoxoXKh ypdpa, 1 Mordecai’s Day.’ It 
is said to have been instituted bv Mordecai 
to commemorate the overthrow of Hainan and 
the failure of his plots against the Jew’s (Est 3 7 
yiB-32). was held on the 14th and 15th of 
the month Adar (the twelfth month). The 13th 
of Adar—‘the day of Nicanor’—originally a 
feast to commemorate his death (1 Mac 7 40 , 2 Mac 
15 8tf ), at a later time became a fast—‘the Fast of 
Esther’—in preparation for the Feast of Purim, 
w’hicli w as of a very joyous character. De Lagardo 
(followed by Schultz, OT Theol. p. 431, and Fncyl. 
Brit. 9th eu. vol. xx. p. 115) thinks that the feast 
which dates from the Persian period is itself of 
Persian origin, Purim being derived from the 
Persian Furdigan (Pordigan, Pardiyan) tlje <povpyaLa 
and <f>oup8la of one of the Greek recensions of Esther 
pointing to a form <t>ovpdala instead of Purim. 

EderSieim identifies the F. of Purim with the 
unnamed feast in Jn 5 l ; ‘for no other feast could 
have intervened between December (Jn 4“) and 
the Passover (Jn G 4 ), except that of the “Dedica¬ 
tion of the Temple,” and that is specially desig¬ 
nated as such (Jn It) 22 ) and not simply as a Feast 
of the Jews’ (The Temple, etc., p. 291). On the 
evening of the 13th of Adar the whole Book 
( Megiuah or Roll) of Esther was read at the syna¬ 
gogue service, to keep the memory of the (jreat 
doUverance by Esther alive, ‘ the cnildren raising 
their loudest and angriest cries at every mention 
of the name of Haman, the congregation stamping 
on the floor, with Eastern demonstrativeness, ana 
imprecating from every voice the curse, “ Let his 
name be blotted out, the name of the wicked shall 
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rot.” Year by year in the Nazareth synagogue 
Jesus must have seen and heard all this, ana how 
the reader tried to read in one breath the verses in 
which liaman and his sons are jointly mentioned, 
to show that they were hanged togetner ’ (Geikie, 
The Life and Words of Christ, i. 226). Edersheim 
(The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. 
229) speaks of the * good cheer and boisterous 
enjoyments ’ of the Feast of Purim, some of its 
customs ‘almost reminding us of our fifth of 
November.’ 

(2) The Feast of the Dedication of the Temple (n^n, 
fi'30 tysalvia, 1 Mac 4 86,89 , 2 Mac 10® , 0u>ra, 
Jos. Ant. xn. vii. 7).—It was instituted by Judas 
Maccabajus in B.c. 164, when the temple which 
had been desecrated by Antiochus Epiphanes 
was once more purified and re - dedicated to 
the service of J". It commenced on the 25th 
of Chislev (the ninth month), and lasted for 
eight days. ‘ All through the land the people 
assembled in their synagogues, carrying branches 
of palm and other trees in their hands, and 
held jubilant services. No fast or mourning 
could commence during the feast, and a blaze oi 
lamps, lanterns, and torches illuminated every 
house, within and without, each evening. In 
Jerusalem the temple itself was thus lighted up. 
The young of every household heard the stirring 
deeds of the Maccabees, to rouse them to noble 
emulation, and with these were linked the story 
of the heroic Judith and the Assyrian Ilolofernes * 
(Geikio, The Life and Words of Christ , vol. i. 
p. 225). It will bo noticed that in four particulars 
the Feast of the Dedication resembled the Feast of 
Tabernacles, (1) in its duration of eight days; (2) 
in the chanting of the Ilallel (l’ss 113-118); (3) in 
the practice of carrying palm branches; (4) in the 
illumination of the temple. Edersheim, in The 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah , ii. 227 f., 
thinks that the first three particulars were derived 
from the Feast of the Tabernacles, and that the 
last (the temple illumination) passed from the 
Feast of the 1 ledication into the observances of the 
Feast of Tabernacles. The date of the Feast of 
the Dedication, the 25th of Chislev, some hold to 
have been adopted by the ancient Church as that 
of the birth of our blessed Lord—Christmas—the 
dedication of the true temple, which was the body 
of Jesus (Jn 2 1U ) (Edersheim, The Temple , etc., 
p. 293, and * Christmas a Festival of Jewish 
Origin ’ in The Leisure Hour for Dec. 1873). The 
F. of the Dedication is mentioned in Jn 10 2 -. 

(3) The Feast of Wood Offering or of the Wood- 
carriers , Zv\o<popluv (Jos. BJ , II. xvii. 6), on the 15th 
of Abib—being the last of the nine occasions on 
which offerings of wood were brought for the use 
of the temple (ef. Neh 10 34 13 31 ). 

The Feast of the Reading of the Law (1 Es 9 80 , 
Neh 8 9 ); The Feast of Nicanor on the 13th of Adar 
(1 Mac 7 49 ); The Feast of the Captured Fortress on 
the 23rd of Iyyar (the second month) (1 Mac 13 80 * 8 -); 
and The Feast of Baskets, evidently ‘ never attained 
to any real religious significance ’ (see Schultz, 
OT Thcol. i. 431, and Edersheim, The Temple, etc., 
295 f., on the Feast of Wood Offering). 

IY. Fasts.—(1 ) The Day of Atonement. — dV 
iXaa-juov , lit. Day of the Coverings or 
Atonements (Lv 16 (P) and 23 27 * Sa (11), Ex 30 10 (P), 
Nu 29 7 ' 11 (P)). It was the only fast day prescribed 
by the law (Lv 23 <i7 (11)). In the Talmud it is 
called ‘ The Day * (neV) ; in the NT it is called 1 the 
fast,’ h vrjjrela (Ac 27 9 ). The sacrifices were three¬ 
fold: (1) the ordinary daily sacrifices; (2) the 
special expiatory sacrifices of the day; (3) the 
festive sacrifices (Nu 29 7 * 11 ). The characteristic 
feature of the day was the offering of the sin-offer¬ 
ing of atonement by the high priest alone (Lv 16 88 ) 
—not in bis gorgeous official dress, but in the 


simple white linen robes of purity and consecration 
(Lv 16 4 * 31 23 27 * 32 , Nu 29 7 ). 

The order of proceedings is given in Lv 16. In 
w. 8-10 we have th e general outline, in vv. 11 ’ 28 the 
details, which were as follows: ( 1 ) The killing of 
the bullock by the high priest as a sin-offering for 
himself and nis house; (2) the burning of incense 
in the Holy of Holies by the high priest; (3) the 
sprinkling of the mercy-seat (l\aarf)piov ivlde/Mi) with 
tlie blood of tho priest’s sin-offering; (4) the casting 
lots upon the goats of the people’s sin-offering, one 
goat for J", one for Azazel (^Kjy,, Philo , ‘The one 
goat is given to “ the fugitive creature,” and the lot 
which it received is named in the prophecy “sent 
away ” [referring to diroTro/xTraiov by winch tlie LXX 
tr.SiKjyJ, because it is persecuted,expelled,and driven 
far away by wisdom. Willis, ‘ Azazel, the name of 
a personal being, in opposition to J", the personal 
name of God.’ Schultz, ‘Some powerful being to 
whom the animal is assigned, and to whom it is 
sent with the now forgiven guilt of the reconciled 
people. . . . This being must be conceived of as 
strange and unholy. . . . An Aramaic name for 
an unclean and ungodlike power, which has its 
abode in the wilderness, in tlie accursed land out¬ 
side the sacred bounds of the camp.’ Watson in 
Camb. Comp, to the Bible, ‘ Azazel, the completely 
separate one, the evil spirit regarded as dwelling 
in the desert’). See Azazel. (5) The killing of 
the goat of the people’s sin-offering by the high 
priest; (6) the sprinkling of the mercy-seat with 
the blood of tho people’s sin-offering; (7) the 
sprinkling of the blood of each sin-offering on the 
golden altar of incense and before it seven times; 
(8) atonement for the court and altar of burnt- 
offering; (9) confession of sin over the live goat, 
and his dismissal into tho wilderness to Azazel; 
(10) resumption by the high priest of the gorgeous 
robes of fiis office; ( 11 ) the offering of burnt- 
offerings and burning the fat of the sin-offerings; 
(12) the burning of the sin-offerings without the 
camp (He 13 10 * 12 ). Tlie chief purpose of the Day of 
Atonement was to preserve the holiness of the 
sanctuary as a fit place of meeting between God 
and man. There were five subjects of atonement: 

( 1 ) The Holy Sanctuary (i.e. the Holy of Holies); 

(2) the Tent of Meeting (i.e. the Holy Place); (3) the 
altar (i.e. of burnt-offering); (4) the priest; ( 6 ) all 
the congregation. 

It is significant that there is no mention of the 
Day of Atonement until Sir 50 8ff \ Zee 3 8 is doubt¬ 
ful. In Neh 8 it might have been expected. Neh 
7 7 Sb - 9 3a records ( 1 ) the observance of the Feast of 
Trumpets on the first day of the seventh month of 
the year B.C. 444 ; (2) tho celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, including the reading of the books 
of the law day by day, from the 15th to the 22 nd 
of the same month ; (3) tho observance of a day of 
general fasting and prayer on the 24th day of the 
same month. Either the 24th day was observed in 
place of the Day of Atonement on the 10 th day, or 
the latter had not yet been appointed. It is 
difficult to avoid tlio latter alternative. ‘This 
testimonium e silentio is enough ; down to that 
date (b.c. 444) the great day of the Priestly code 
(now introduced for the first time) had not existed ’ 
(Wellhausen, Prolegomena , p. 111 ). For the refer¬ 
ences in tho NT see Iio 3 28 (IXcurrfipiov, nnbj), He 2 18 
414-16 51-10 gw. 20 1722-88 gi-e 911-10 1310 -ia j j n 2 ^ 41 ® 

(l\a<rfi6s) (Willis, Worship of the Old Covenant, pp. 
201-214; Edersheim, The Temple, etc., ch. xvi. 
pp. 203-288). See further, Atonement (Day of). 

( 2 ) Other Fasts. —The Day of Atonement was the 
only fast day prescribed by the law. But we read 
of individual and national fasts in Jg 20 38 , 1 S 7* 
31 18 , 2 S 12 1 ®, 1 K 2l 9, » Jon 3 8 - 7 * 8 , Jer 14 1 * 36®* 9 , 

La 2 10 , J1 1 “ 2 12 * 18 , Is 58 3 ‘ 7 , Neh 9 1<r -, Est 4 1 ®, Dn 10 8 , 
1 Mac 3 47 . Two passages in Zee call for comment. 
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SYNOPSIS OF FEASTS AND FASTS. 


Group. 

Feast or Fast. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

Deutero¬ 

nomy. 

References outside 
Pentateuch. 

References in 

New Test. 

I. 

Connected xcith the Institution of the Sabba&i. 

1. Sabbath • . 

162380 20® 

221231131® 

8421 863 

193 23® 202 

1502-86 289.10 

61215 

IS 20®.6,2K423 lpw 
Neh 8»-l310311316 22, 
Is 502-6 6812, Jer 
1720-27, Ezk 2012-1®, 
Hos 213, Am 8® 

Mt 12913, Mk 3 1 Lk 
6«ioi3l017, j n 611®, 

91416 

2. New Moon 

403. 17 

- 

1010 2811 14. 
81 20« 


IS 2<>5, Ps 813-4, Ig 
113.14 Am 85, 1 Mac 
1034 

Col 21®. 

3. Sabbatical Month, 
Feast of Trumpets 

- 

2324. 26 

291-® 

•• 

Neh 8»* 10 

•• 

4. Sabbatical Year 

231®* 11 

261-7.20 22 
2032-36 


15111 

310.18 

2 Oh 3021, Neh 1031, 
Jer 3414, l Mac 053 

•• 

6. Jubilee Year . 

- 

268-8® 2717-24 

... 


Is 011*2 634, Jer 34®* 
14.16. 17 (?), Ezk 4017 

Lk 41® 21, Rev 211-6. 

II. 1 

Three Historical Feasts, 

1. Passover and 

MatfOth 

12. 131-1® 
231*17 

3418*» 

235-14 

9^14 28 ir >-25 

33» 

161-®* 10 

.Jos 59* 10, 2 K 2321* 23, 
2 Oh 80. 35, Ezr 0l», 
Ezk 4521 

Mt 261 2, Mk 141* 12- 
14-10, Lk 241221* 7. 8. 
11.18.16 j n 213 04 
1155 121 131 1828. 8M 
1914, Acts 124, ICO 
6® 8. 

2. Pentecost 

2229 23 lfi - 19 
3422. 20 

231® 3422 

2310*21 

2820-81 

16912 

2 Mac 1232 

Ac 21 2010, 1 Oo IG®. 

3. Tabernacles 

2334 SO. 30-44 

2912-40 

101315 

311018 

IK 82 1282, 2 Oh 6* 7®, 
Ezr 34 814-17, Zee 
141010 

Jn 71-1021. 

in. 

Minor Feasts. 

1. Purira 


- 



Est. 916 82, 1 Mac 749, 

2 Mac 1630 | 

Jn 61 (?). 

2. Dedication or Lights 

- 


■■ 


1 Mac 452 50, 2 Mac 
10«- 7 

Jn 1022. 


Day of Atonement. 

8010 

10. 2327-32 

297-11 


Zee 39 (?), Sir 60^ 

Ac 279, He 2>® 414.10 

51-10 019.20 722 28 gl-6 
91115. 


7*’ 5 and 8 ltt . In 7 8 * ft Zecliariah, in answer to an in¬ 
quiry put to him by the men of Bethel about fast¬ 
ing, declares that J" demands no fasts, but only 
observance of His moral commands. Two fasts 
had been in observance in the 5th and 7th months 
for seventy years,—the fast of the 5th month 
(9th Abib), in memory of the destruction of the 
city and temple by nre (2 K 25 8 ); and the fast 
of the 7th month (2nd Tisri), in memory of the 
murder of Gedaliah and the annihilation of all that 
remained of the Jewish state (Jer 41). In ch. 8 lie 
pictures the Messianic future, when the fast days 
will become seasons of gladness and cheerful feasts. 
He adds to 7 8 * B two other fasts : the fast of the 4th 
month (17th Tammuz), in memory of the capture 
of Jerusalem (Jer 39 2 ), and the fast of the 10th 
month (10th Tebeth), in memory of the com¬ 
mencement of tlie siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar (2 K 25 l ). Zecliariah knows nothing of 
4 the Fast’—the Day of Atonement. Later fasts 
4 came into a position co-ordinate with the feasts, 
and. became a stated and very important element 
of the ordinary worship 1 (Wellhausen, Prolego¬ 


mena , 112). Fasting degenerated into formalism 
and self-righteousness. In the NT cf. Mt 6 16ff * 9 14 , 
Mk 2 18ff -, Lk 5 Mff - 18 13 , Ac 27 u , 2 Co 0 # ll 27 . 
After the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, the 
system of fasts received such an impulse that it 
was necessary to draw up a list of the days on 
which fasting was forbidden. The present Jewish 
calendar contains twenty-two fast-days, besides the 
Day of Atonement, the Fast of Esther, and the 
four fasts of Zee 8 ly (Edersheim, The Temple, etc., 
pp. 297-301). 

Lttrratuhk. — Edersheim, The Temple: its Ministry and 
Services, 144-800, The L\fe and Times of Jesus the Messiah ; 
Gcikie, The Life and Words of Christ ; Wellhausen, Prolego¬ 
mena, 83-120; Schultz, OT Theology, i. 180, 10C, 202, 369-369, 
372, 402. On p. 360 will be found an exhaustive list of German 
literature on tne ‘Sacred Seasons.' Vol. ii. 87-100 ; Willis, T'he 
Worship of the Old Covenant, 190-214; W. It. Smith, The 
Prophets of Israel, new ed. with introd. and notes by Prof. 
Cheyne, 38, 66, 384, OTJC\ 240, 269, RS\ 221, 227, 246, 280, 
344 f., 800, 403 f., 410, 434, 452, 404 ; Cobb, Origines Judaicm, 
137-139 ; Robertson, Early Religion qf Israel, 303, 372, 378, 885, 
807, 401, criticism of Wellhausen; Schurer, IIJP (passim); 
Watson, Cambridge Companion to the Jiible , 411-417; Driver, 
Deuteronomy (passim), Joel and Amos, 10, 43 f., 66; Trumbull, 
Threshold Covenant , 209 1 ., 266. E. ELMER HARDING. 
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The following important articles, among others, may be expected in the 


Second ^ 

folume:— 


First-fruits . 

Professor A. S. Peake. 

Holy Spirit 

Professor II. B. Swete. 

Flood .... 

Mr. F. H. Woods. 

IIosea .... 

Professor A. B. Davidson. 

Food .... 

Professor A. Macalister. 

House .... 

Sir Charles Warren. 

Fool .... 

Professor Geerhardus Vos. 

Hymn .... 

Professor Walter Lock. 

Foreignkr . . 

Mr. John A. Selbie. 

Idolatry. . . 

Professor W. P. Paterson. 

Forgiveness . 

Mr. J. F. Botlnmc-Baker. 

Incarnation . 

Principal R. L. Ottley. 

Fringes . . . 

Professor A. R. S. Kennedy. 

Isaiah .... 

Professor G. A. Smith. 

Gabbatha . . 

Professor Eb. Nestle. 

Israel .... 

Professor H. E. Ryle. 

Gad. 

Professor \V. II. Bennett. 

Ituil/ea . . . 

Professor G. A. Smith. 

Gadara . . . 

Sir Charles Warren. 

Jacob .... 

Professor H. E. Ryle. 

Galatia . . . 

Professor W. M. Ramsay. 

James .... 

Professor J. B. Mayor. 

Galatians (Ef.) 

Professor Marcus L)ods. 

Jehu .... 

Principal Owen C. Whitehouse 

Galilee . . . 

Dr. Selah Merrill. 

Jekemiaii . . 

Professor A. B. Davidson. 

Games .... 

Hr. Thomas Nieol. 

Jericho . . . 

Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Gate .... 

Sir Charles Warren. 

Jerusalem . . 

Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

Genealogy . . 

Professor Ed. L. Curtis and 

Jesus Christ . 

Professor W. Sunday. 


Professor B. W. Bacon. 

J EW .... 

Mr. A. Lukyn Williams. 

Genesis . . . 

Professor H. K. Ryle. 

Job. 

Professor W. T. Davison. 

Geology . . . 

Professor Edward Hull. 

Joel .... 

Professor G. G. Cameron. 

Gethskmank . 

Lieut.-Col. Condor. 

John (Baptist) 

Mr. Bebb. 

Giant .... 

Professor Willis J. Beecher. 

John .... 

The late Principal Reynolds. 

Gilead . . . 

Professor Driver, Dr. Merrill, 

John (Epp.) . . 

Professor Salmond. 


and Professor Bennett. 

Jonah .... 

Professor Ed. Konig. 

Gilgal ... . 

Dr. E. J. Bliss. 

Jordan . . . 

Sir Charles Warren. 

Glory .... 

Mr. G. Buchanan Gray and 

Joshua . . . 

Professor G. A. Smith. 


Professor Massie. 

Jubilee . . . 

Mr G. llarford-Battersby. 

God. 

Professor A. B. Davidson and 

Jubilees (Bic.) . 

Mr. A. C. Head lam. 


Professor W. Sand ay. 

Judas a. . . . 

Sir Charles Wilson. 

Golgotha . . 

Sir Charles Warren. 

Judas Iscariot 

Dr. A. Plummer. 

Gosfels . . . 

Professor V. H. Stanton. 

Judges . . . 

Mr. G. A. Cooke. 

Grace .... 

Principal A, Stewart. 

Justification . 

Principal D. W. Simon. 

Habakkuk . . 

Professor S. R. Driver. 

Kingdom of God 

Professor J. Orr. 

Hades .... 

Professor S. D. E. Salmond. 

Kings .... 

Mr. C. E. Burney. 

Haggai . . . 

Mr. G. A. Cooke. 

Lamentations . 

Mr. J. A. Selbie. 

Hamath . . . 

Professor W. Max Muller. 

Language of 


Hebrews (Ef.) . 

Professor A. B. Bruce. 

the Old Test. 

Professor 1). S. Margoliouth. 

H EROD .... 

Mr. A. C. Head lam. 

Language of 


IIkxateuch . . 

Mr. F. H. Woods. 

the New Test. 

Professor J. H. Thayer. 

Hinnom . . . 

Sir Charles Warren. 

Lapin Versions 

Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy. 

Hittites . . . 

Professor A. II. Sayec. 

Law .... 

Professor Driver and Professor 

Holiness .. 

Professor John Skinner and 


Denney. 


Professo^G. B. Stevens. 

Leprosy . . . 

Professor Macalister. 
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